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FOUL    PLAY. 

By  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


»  » ■ »  » - 


CHAPTEB  I. 

Thkrk  arc  places  which  appear  at  first  sight  in- 
accessible to  romanoe:  and  such  a  place  wm  Mr. 
Wardhvw'a  dining-room  in  BnaaaU  BqnarOi  It  was 
xevy  targe,  bad  sickly  gran  walls,  picked  out  with 
aldermen, full  length ;  heavy  maroon  curtains;  ma- 
hogany chairs;  a  turkey  carpet  an  inch  thick  :  anil 
was  lighted  with  wax  candles  only. 

In  the  centre,  bristling  and  gleaming  with  silver 
and  glass,  was  a  round  table,  at  which  fourteen 
could  have  dined  comfortably  ;  and  at  Opposite  sides 
of  this  table  sat  two  gentlemen,  Who  looked  as  neat, 
grave,  precise,  and  unroiiiantie,  as  the  place;  Mer- 
chant   Wardlaw,  and  his  son. 

Wardlaw  senior  was  an  elderly  man,  tall,  thin, 
iron-gray,  with  a  round  head,  a  short,  thick  neck,  a 
good,  brown  eye.  a  square  jowl  that  betokenc: 

lution,  and  a  complexion  so  isllow  as  to  be  almost 

cadaverous.  Hard  as  iron  :  but  a  certain  still  dig- 
nity and  respectability  sat  upon  him,  and  became 
him. 

Arthur  Wardlaw  resembled  his  father  in  figure, 
but  his  mother  in  face.  He  had,  and  has,  ha\ -col- 
ored hair,  a  forehead  singularly  white  and  delicate, 
pale  blue  eyes,  largish  ears,  finely  chiselled  fea- 
tures, the  under  lip  much  shorter   than    the   upper  ; 

his  chin  oval  and  pretty,  but  somewhat  receding; 

his  complexion  beautiful.  In  short,  what  nineteen 
people  out  of  twenty  would  call  ;i  handsome  young 
man,  and  think  they  had  described  him. 

Both  the  Wardlawa  were  in  full  dress,  according 
to  the  invariable  custom  of  the  house;  and  sat  in  a 
dead  silence,  that  seemed  natural  to  the  great,  sober 
room. 

This,  however,  was  not  for  want  of  a  topic  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  had  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  discuss,  and  in  fact  this  was  why  they  dine  . 

:  but  their  tongues  were  tied  for  the  present  : 
in  the  first  place,  there  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
table  an  epergne,  the  size  of  a  Putney  laurel-tree  : 
neither  Wardlaw  could  well  see  the  other,  without 
craning  out  his  neck  like  a  rifleman  from  behind 
his  tree:  and  then  there  were  three  live  suppressors 
of  confidential  intercourse,  two  gorgeous  footmen, 
and  a  sombre,  sublime,  and,  in  one  word,  episcopal, 
butler;  all  three  went  about  as  softly  as  cats  after  a 
robin,   and  conjured  one  plate  away,  and  smoothly 


insinuated  another,  and  seemed  models  of  grave  dis- 
cretion :   but  were  known  to  be  all  ears,  and  bound 
by  a  secret  oath   to  carry  down  each  crumb  of  dia- 
antS*  hall,  for  curious  dissection,  and 
ridicule. 
At    last,  however,  those  three  smug  hypoerit' 
tired,  and,  by  good  luck,  transferred   their  su:; 

ing  epergne  t<>  the  sideboard  ;  so  then  father  and 

son   looked  at  one  another  with  that   conscious  air 
which  naturally  precedes  a  topic  of  interest :  and 

Wardlaw  senior  invited  his  sun  to  try  a  certain   de- 
canter of  rare  old  port.  b\   way  of  preliminary. 

While  the  young  man  fills  his  glass,  hurl  we  in  his 

lenta 

At  school  till  fifteen,  and  then  clerk  in  his  father's 
office  till  twenty-two,  and  -bowed  an  aptitude  so  re- 
markable, that  John  Wardlaw,  who  was  getting  tired, 
determined,  sooner  or  later,  to  put  t  he  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  his  hands.  Hut  he  conceived  a  desire 
that  the  future  head  of  his  ofliee  should  be  an  uni- 
versity man.  So  he  announced  his  resolution,  and 
to  Oxford  went  young  Wardlaw,  though  he  had  not 
looked  at  Greek  or  Latin  for  Stren  year-.  lie  was, 
however,  furnished  with  a  private  tutor,  under  whom 
he  recovered  lost  ground  rapidly.  The  Reverend 
Robert  Pen  fold  was  a  first-CUM  man,  and  had  the 
gilt  of  teaching.  The  house  of  Wardlaw  had  pecu- 
liar claims  on  him,  tor  he  was  the  son  of  old  Mi- 
chael Tenfold,  Wardlaw's  cashier  ;  he  learned  from 
young  Wardlaw  the  stake  he  was  playing  for.  and, 
instead  of  merely  giving  him  one  hour's  lecture  per 
day,  as  he  did  to  his  other  pupils,  he  used  to  come  to 
his  rooms  at  all  hours,  and  force  him  to  read,  by 
reading  with  him.  He  also  stood  his  friend  in  a  se- 
rious emergency.  Young  Wardlaw,  you  must  know, 
was  blessed  or  cursed  with  Mimicry;  his  powers  in 
that  way  really  seemed  to  have  no  limit,  for  he 
could  imitate  any  sound  you  liked  with  his  voice, 
and  any  form  with  his  pen  or  pencil.  Now,  we 
promise  you,  he  was  one  man  under  his  father's  eye, 
and  another  down  at  Oxford ;  so,  one  night,  this 
gentleman,  being  warm  with  wine,  opens  his  win- 
dow, and.  seeing  a  group  of  undergraduates  chatter- 
ing and  smoking  in  the  quadrangle,  imitates  the 
peculiar  grating  tones  of  Mr.  Champion,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  college,  and  gives  them  various  reasons 
why  they  ought  to  disperse  to  their  rooms  and  study. 
"  But,  perhaps,"  says  he,  in  conclusion,  "  you  are  too 
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blind  drunk  to  read  Bosh  in  crooked  letters  by  can- 
dle-light? In  that  case  —  "  And  he  then  gave 
them  some  very  naughty  advice  how  to  pass  the 
evening ;  still  in  the  exact  tones  of  Mr.  Champion, 
who  was  a  very,  very  strict  moralist ;  and  this  unex- 
pected sally  of  wit  caused  shrieks  of  laughter,  and 
mightily  tickled  all  the  hearers,  except  Champion 
ipse,  who  was  listening  and  disapproving  at  another 
window.  He  complained  to  the  president.  Then 
the  ingenious  Wardlaw,  not  having  come  down  to 
us  in  a  direct  line  from  Bayard,  committed  a  great 
mistake,  —  he  denied  it. 

It  was  brought  home  to  him,  and  the  president, 
who  had  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  the  practical 
joke,  looked  very  grave  at  the  falsehood;  Rusti- 
cation was  talked  of  and  even  Expulsion.  Then 
Wardlaw  came  sorrowfully  to  Penfold,  and  said 
to  him,  "  I  must  have  been  awfully  cut,  for  I 
don't  remember  all  that ;  I  had  been  wining  at 
Christchurch.  I  do  remember  slanging  the  fel- 
lows, but  how  can  I  tell  what  I  said?  I  say, 
old  fellow,  it  will  be  a  bad  job  for  me  if  they  expel 
me,  or  even  rusticate  me  ;  my  father  will  never  for- 
give me ;  I  shall  be  his  clerk,  but  never  his  partner ; 
and  then  he  will  find  out  what  a  lot  I  owe  down 
here.     I  'm  done  for !     I  'in  done  for !  " 

Penfold  uttered  not  a  word,  but  grasped  his  hand, 
and  went  off  to  the  president,  and  said  his  pupil  had 
wined  at  Christchurch,  and  could  not  be  expected 
to  remember  minutely.  Mimicry  was,  unfortunate- 
ly, a  habit  with  him.  He  then  pleaded  for  the 
milder  construction,  with  such  zeal  and  eloquence, 
that  the  high-minded  scholar  he  was  addressing  ad- 
mitted that  construction  was  jiossible,  and  therefore 
must  be  received.  So  the  affair  ended  in  a  written 
apology  to  Mr.  Champion,  which  had  all  the  smooth- 
ness and  neatness  of  a  merchant's  letter.  Arthur 
Wardlaw  was  already  a  master  in  that  style. 

Six  months  after  this,  and  one  fortnight  before 
the  actual  commencement  of  our  tale,  Arthur 
Wardlaw,  well  crammed  by  Penfold,  went  up  for 
his  final  examination,  throbbing  with  anxiety.  He 
passed  ;  and  was  so  grateful  to  his  tutor  that,  when 
the  advowson  of  a  small  living  near  Oxford  came  in- 
to the  market,  he  asked  Wardlaw  senior  to  lend 
Robert  Penfold  a  sum  of  money,  much  more  than 
was  needed :  and  Wardlaw  senior  declined  without 
a  moment's  hesitation. 

This  slight  sketch  will  serve  as  a  key  to  the  dia- 
logue it  has  postponed,  and  to  subsequent  inci- 
dents. 

"  Well,  Arthur,  and  so  you  have  really  taken  your 
degree  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  but  I  have  passed  my  examination :  the 
degree  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  —  that  is  a  mere 
question  of  fees." 

"  Oh  !  Then  now  I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 
Try  one  more  glass  of  the  '47  port.  Stop;  yon  '11 
excuse  me  ;  I  am  a  man  of  business  ;  I  don't  doubt 
your  word ;  Heaven  forbid  !  but,  do  you  happen  to 
have  any  document  you  can  produce  in  further  con- 
firmation of  what  you  state  ;  namely,  that  you  have 
passed  your  final  examination  at  the  Universi- 
ty?" 

li  Certainly,  sir  " ;  replied  young  Wardlaw.  "  My 
Testamur." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

The  young  gentleman  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
and  produced  his  Testamur,  or  "  We  bear  witness  "; 
a  short  printed  document  in  Latin,  which  may  be 
thus  translated :  — 


<&= 


"  We  bear  witness  that  Arthur  Wardlaw,  of  St. 
Luke's  College,  has  answered  our  questions  in  humane 
letters. 

"  George  Richardson, 
"  Arthur  Smytiie, 
"  Edward  Merivale, 

Examiners. " 

Wardlaw  senior  took  it,  laid  it  beside  him  on  the 
table,  inspected  it  with  his  double  eye-glass,  and, 
not  knowing  a  word  of  Latin,  was  mightily  im- 
pressed, and  his  respect  for  his  son  rose  40,  or  45, 
per  cent. 

"  Very  well,  sir  " ;  said  he.  "  Now  listen  to  me. 
Perhaps  it  was  an  old  man's  fancy ;  but  I  have  often 
seen  in  the  world  what  a  stamp  these  Universities 
put  upon  a  man.  To  send  you  back  from  commerce 
to  Latin  and  Greek,  at  two  and  twenty,  was  trying 
you  rather  hard ;  it  was  trying  you  doubly  ;  your 
obedience,  and  }-our  ability  into  the  bargain.  Well, 
sir,  you  have  stood  the  trial,  and  I  am  proud  of  you. 
And  so  now  it  is  my  turn  :  from  this  day  and  from 
this  hour,  look  on  yourself  as  my  partner  in  the  old 
established  house  of  Wardlaw.  My  balance-sheet 
shall  be  prepared  immediately,  and  the  partnership 
deed  drawn.  You  will  enter  on  a  flourishing  con- 
cern, sir;  and  you  will  virtually  conduct  it,  in  writ- 
ten communication  with  me  ;  for  I  have  had  five  and 
forty  years  of  it :  and  then  my  liver,  you  know ! 
Watson  advises  me  strongly  to  leave  my  desk,  and 
try  country  air,  and  rest  from  business  and  its 
cares." 

He  paused  a  moment ;  and  the  young  man  drew    J ' 
a  long  breath,  like  one  who  was  in  the  act  of  being 
relieved  of  some  terrible  weight. 

As  for  the  old  gentleman,  he  was  not  observing 
his  son  just  then,  but  thinking  of  his  own  career;  a 
certain  expression  of  pain  and  regret  came  over  his 
features ;  but  he  shook  it  off"  with  manly  dignity. 
"  Come,  come,"  said  he,  "  this  is  the  law  of  Nature, 
and  must  be  submitted  to  with  a  good  grace.  Ward- 
law  junior,  fill  your  glass."  At  the  same  time  he 
stood  up  and  said,  stoutly,  "  The  setting  sun  drinks 
to  the  rising  sun  "  ;  but  could  not  maintain  that  arti- 
ficial style,  and  ended  with,  "  God  bless  you,  my 
boy,  and  may  you  stick  to  business  ;  avoid  specula- 
tion, as  I  have  done  ;  and  so  hand  the  concern  down 
healthy  to  your  son,  as  my  father  there  (pointing  to 
a  picture)  handed  it  down  to  me,  and  I  to  you." 

His  voice  wavered  slightly  in  uttering  this  bene- 
diction ;  but  only  for  a  moment :  he  then  sat  quietly 
down,  and  sipped  his  wine  composedly. 

Not  so  the  other :  his  color  came  and  went  vio- 
lently all  the  time  his  father  was  speaking,  and, 
when  he  ceased,  he  sank  into  his  chair  with  another 
sigh  deeper  than  the  last,  and  two  half-hysterical 
tears  came  to  his  pale  eyes. 

But  presently,  feeling  he  was  expected  to  say 
something,  he  straggled  against  all  this  mysterious 
emotion,  and  faltered  out  that  he  should  not  fear 
the  responsibility,  if  he  might  have  constant  recourse 
to  his  father  for  advice. 

"  Why,  of  course,"  was  the  reply.  "  My  country 
house  is  but  a  mile  from  the  station  :  you  can  tele- 
graph for  me  in  any  case  of  importance." 

"  When  would  you  wish  me  to  commence  my 
new  duties  ?  " 

u  Let  me  see,  it  will  take  six  weeks  to  prepare  a 
balance-sheet,  such  as  I  could  be  content  to  submit 
to  an  incoming  partner.     Say  two  months." 

Young  Wardlaw's  countenance  fell. 

"  Meantime  you  shall  travel  on  the  continent 
and  enjoy  yourself." 
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"  Thank  you,"  said  young  Wardlaw,  mechanically, 
and  fell  into  a  brown  study. 

The  room  now  returned  to  what  seemed  its  nat- 
ural state.  And  its  silence  continued  until  it  was 
broken  from  without. 

A  sharp  knocking  was  heard  at  the  street-door, 
and  resounded  across  the  marble  hall. 

The  Wardlaws  looked  at  one  another  in  some 
little  surprise. 

"  I  have  invited  nobody,"  said  the  elder. 

Some  time  elapsed,  and  then  a  footman  made  his 
appearance,  and  brought  in  a  card. 

"  Mr.  Christopher  Adams." 

Now  that  Mr.  Christopher  Adams  should  call  on 
John  Wardlaw,  in  his  private  room,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  seemed  to  that  merchant  irregular, 
presumptuous,  and  monstrous.  M  Tell  him  he  will 
find  me  at  my  plaee  of  business  to-morrow,  as  usual," 
said  he,  knitting  his  brows. 

The  footman   went  off  with  this  and. 

soon  after,  raised  voices  were  heard  in  the  hall,  and 
the  episcopal  butler  entered  the  room  with  an  in- 
jured countenance. 

"  He  gays  be  mud  see  you ;  he  is  in  great  an ?-.' 

"  Yes,  1  am  in  great  ai  id  a  quart 

at  his  elbow;  and  Mr.  Adams  actually  : 
by  the  butler,  and  stood,  liat  in  hand,  in  tin 
cred  precincts.     u  Pray  ezea  :  1  he, 

"  but  it  is  very  serious  ;  I  can't  in  my  mind 

till  I  have  put  you  a  question." 

"This  is  very  extraordinary  conduct,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Wardlaw.  "Do  you  think  I  do  business  here, 
and  at  all  boon 

"O  no,  sir:  it  is  my  own  business.  I  am  come 
to  ask  you  a  very  serious  question.  I  could  n't  wait 
till  morning  with  such  a  doubt  on  my  mind." 

'•  Well,  sir.  I  repeat  this  is  irregular  and  extraor- 
dinary ;   but  as  you   are   here,  pray  what 
terV"      Be  then  dismissed  the  lingering  butler  with 
i-a  look.     Mr.  Adams  cast  unea<\    glances  on  _\ 
Wardlaw. 

"  O,"  said  the  elder,  "  you  can  speak  before 
him.  This  is  my  partner;  that  is  to  say,  he  will  be 
as  soon  as  the  balance-sheet  can  be  prepared,  ami 
the  deed<^rawn.  Wardlaw  junior,  this  is  Mr.  Ad- 
ams. ;•  very  respectable  bill  discount 

The  two  men  bowed  to  each  other,  and  Arthur 
Wardlaw  sat  down  motioi' 

"  Sir,  did  you  draw  a  note  of  hand  to-day  ?  "  in- 
quired Adams  of  the  elder  merchant. 

"  I  dare  say  I  did.  Did  you  discount  one  signed 
by  me  }  " 

M  Yes,  sir,  we  did." 

"  Well,  sir,  you  have  only  to  present  it  at  matu- 
rity. Wardlaw  and  Son  will  provide  for  it,  I  dare 
say."  This  with  the  lofty  nonchalance  of  a  rich 
man,  who  had  never  broken  an  engagement  in  his 
life. 

"  Ah,  that  I  know  they  will  if  it  is  all  right ;  but 
suppose  it  is  not  ?  " 

••  What  d'  ye  mean  ?"  asked  Wardlaw,  with  some 
astonishment. 

"  O,  nothing,  sir !  It  bears  your  signature,  that 
is  good  for  twenty  times  the  amount ;  and  it  is  in- 
dorsed by  your  cashier.  Only  what  makes  me  a  lit- 
tle uneasy,  your  bills  used  to  be  always  on  your  own 
forms,  and  so  I  told  my  partner :  he  discounted  it. 
Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  would  just  look  at  it." 

"  Of  course  we  will  look  at  it.  Show  it  Arthur 
first ;  his  eyes  are  younger  than  mine." 

Mr.  Adams  took  out  a  large  bill-book,  extracted 
the  note  of  hand,  and  passed  it  across  the  table  to 


Wardlaw  junior.  He  took  it  up  with  a  sort  of 
shiver,  and  bent  his  head  very  low  over  it;  then 
handed  it  back  in  silence. 

Adams  took  it  to  Wardlaw  senior,  and  laid  it  be- 
fore him,  by  the  side  of  Arthur's  Testamur. 

The  merchant  inspected  it  with  his  glasses. 

"  The  writing  is  mine,  apparently." 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  it,"  said  the  bill-broker,  ea- 
gerly. 

"  Stop  a  bit,"  said  Mr.  Wardlaw.  "  Why.  what  is 
this?  For  two  thousand  pounds  !  and.  as  you  say, 
not  my  form.  I  have  signed  no  note  for  two  thou- 
sand pounds  this  week.  Dated  yesterday.  You 
have  not  cashed  it,  I  hope 

••  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  partner  has." 

'•  Well,  sir,  not  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  the  thing 
is  not  worth  the  stamp  it  is  written  on." 

••  Mr.  Wardlaw  !  —  Sir  !  —  Good  heavens !  Then 
it  is  as  I  feared.     It  is  a  forgery." 

puzzled  to  find  any  other  name  for 
it.      You  need  not  look  so  pale.  Arthur.     We 
help  some  clever  scoundrel   imitating   our  hand-, ; 
and  as  for  you,  Adams,  you  ought  to  have  been  more 
cautic 

'•  Bat,  sir.  your  cashier'^  name  i<  Penfold,"  fal- 
tered the  holder,  clinging  to  a  straw.  "  May  he  not 
have  drawn  —  is  the  indorsement  forged  as  well  ?  " 

Mr.  Wardlaw  examined  the  back  of  the  bill,  and 
looked  puzzled.  "  No,"  said  he.  "  My  cashier's 
name  is  Michael  Penfold,  but  this  is  mdon 
ert  Penfold.'  Do  you  hear.  Arthur?  Why.  what 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?  You  look  like  a  ghost.  I 
say  there  is  your  tutor's  name  at  the  back  of  this 
!  note.  This  is  ray  strange.  -lust  look,  and 
tell  me  who  wrote  these  two  words  ■  Robert  Ten- 
fold ? 

Young  Wardlaw  took  the  document,  and  tried  to 
calmly,  but  it  shook   visibly  in  his  hand, 
and  a  ire  gathered  on  his  brow.     His  pile 

»Ted  to  an  1  t'ro  in  a  very  remarkable  way  ;  and 
he  was  so  long  before  be  said  anything,  that  both 
the  other  persons  present  began  to  eye  him  with 
worn! 

last  he  faltered  out,  "  This  '  Robert  Penfold' 
to  me  very  like  his  own  handwriting.  But 
then  the  rest  offtie  writing  is  equally  like  your 
I  am  -aire  Robert  Penfold  never  did  anything  wrong. 
Mr.  Adams,  please  oblige  me,  Let  this  go  no  fur- 
ther till  I  have  seen  him,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
i  it." 

"  Now  don't  you  be  in  a  hurry,"  said  the  elder 
Wardlaw.  M  The  first  question  is,  who  received  th« 
money  ! " 

Mr.  Adams  replied  that  it  was  a  respectable  look- 
ing man.  a  young  clergyman. 

"  Ah  1 "  said  Wardlaw,  with  a  world  of  meaning. 

•Father!"  said  young  Wardlaw,  imploringly, 
"  for  my  sake,  say  no  more  to-night.  Robert  Pen- 
fold  is  incapable  of  a  dishonest  act." 

u  It  becomes  your  years  to  think  so.  young  man. 
But  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  what  crimes 
respectable  men  are  betrayed  into  in  the  hour  of 
temptation.  And,  now  1  think  of  it,  this  Robert 
Penfold  is  in  want  of  money.  Did  he  not  ask  me 
for  a  loan  of  two  thousand  pounds  ?  Was  not  that 
the  very  sum  ?  Can't  you  answer  me  ?  Why,  the 
application  came  through  you." 

Receiving  no  reply  from  his  son,  but  a  sort  of  ago- 
nized stare,  he  took  out  his  pencil  and  wrote  down 
Robert  Penfold's  address.  This  he  handed  the  bill- 
broker,  and  gave  him  some  advice  in  a  whisper, 
which  Mr.  Christopher  Adams  received  with  a  pro- 
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fusion  of  thanks,  and  bustled  away,  leaving  Ward- 
law  senior  excited  and  indignant,  Wardlaw  junior, 
ghastly  pale,  and  almost  stupefied. 

Scarcely  a  word  was  spoken  for  some  minutes,  and 
then  the  younger  man  broke  out  suddenly  :  "  Rob- 
ert Penfold  is  the  best  friend  I  ever  had ;  I  should 
have  been  expelled,  but  for  him,  and  I  should  never 
have  earned  that  Testamur  but  for  him." 

The  old  merchant  interrupted  him.  "  You  exag- 
gerate :  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  sorry  now  I  did 
not  lend  him  the  money  you  asked  for.  For,  mark 
my  words,  in  a  moment  of  temptation,  that  mis- 
erable young  man  has  forged  my  name,  and  will 
be  convicted  of  the  felony,  and  punished  accord- 
ingly." 

"  No,  no :  O,  God  forbid  !  "  shrieked  young  Ward- 
law.  "  I  could  n't  bear  it.  If  he  did,  he  must  have 
intended  to  replace  it.  I  must  see  him  ;  I  will  see 
him  directly."  He  got  up  all  in  a  hurry,  and  was 
going  to  Penfold  to  warn  him,  and  get  him  out  of 
the  way  till  the  money  should  .be  replaced.  But  his 
father  started  up  at  the  same  moment  and  forbade 
him,  in  accents  that  he  had  never  yet  been  able  to 
resist. 

"  Sit  down,  sir,  this  instant,"  said  the  old  man, 
with  terrible  sternness.  "  Sit  down,  I  say,  or  you 
will  never  be  a  partner  of  mine.  Justice  must  take 
its  course.  What  business  and  what  right  have  we 
to  protect  a  felon  ?  I  would  not  take  your  part  if 
you  were  one.  Indeed  it  is  too  late  now,  for  the 
detectives  will  be  with  him  before  you  could  reach 
him.     I  gave  Adams  his  address." 

At  this  last  piece  of  information  Wardlaw  junior 
leaned  his  head  on  the  table,  and  groaned  aloud,  and 
a  cold  perspiration  gathered  in  beads  upon  his  white 
forehead. 


CHAPTER  II. 

That  same  evening  sat  over  their  tea,  in  Nor- 
folk Street,  Strand,  another  couple,  who  were  also 
father  and  son  ;  but,  in  this  pair,  the  Wardlaws  were 
reversed.  Michael  Penfold  was  a  reverend,  gentle 
creature,  with  white  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  great  timid- 
ity :  why,  if  a  stranger  put  to  hi»  a  question,  he 
used  to  look  all  round  the  room  bdfcre  he  ventured 
to  answer. 

Robert,  his  son,  was  a  young  man,  with  a  large 
brown  eye,  a  mellow  voice,  square  shoulders,  and  a 
prompt  and  vigorous  manner.  Cricketer.  Scholar. 
Parson. 

They  were  talking  hopefully  together  over  a  liv- 
ing Robert  was  going  to  buy ;  it  was  near  Oxford, 
he  said,  and  would  not  prevent  his  continuing  to 
take  pupils.  "  But,  father,"  said  he,  "  it  will  be  a 
place  to  take  my  wife  to  if  I  ever  have  one ;  and, 
meantime,  I  hope  you  will  run  down  now  and  then, 
Saturday  to  Monday  " 

"  That  I  will,  Robert.  Ah  !  how  proud  she  would 
have  been  to  hear  you  preach ;  it  was  always  her 
dream,  poor  thing." 

11  Let  us  think  she  can  hear  me,"  said  Robert. 
"  And  I  have  got  you  still ;  the  proceeds  of  this 
living  will  help  me  to  lodge  you  more  comfort- 
ably." 

u  You  are  very  good  Robert ;  I  would  rather  see 
you  spend  it  upon  yourself;  but,  dear  me,  what  a 
manager  you  must  be  to  dress  so  beautifully  as  you 
do,  and  send  your  old  father  presents  as  you  do, 
and  yet  put  by  fourteen  hundred  pounds  to  buy 
this  living." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir,  I  have  only  saved  four 


hundred  ;  the  odd  thousand,  —  but  that  is  a  secret 
for  the  present." 

"  O,  I  am  not  inquisitive :  I  never  was." 

They  then  chatted  about  things  of  no  importance 
whatever,  and  the  old  gentleman  was  just  lighting 
his  candle  to  go  to  bed,  when  a  visitor  was  ushered 
into  the  room. 

The  Penfolds  looked  a  little  surprised,  but  not 
much.  They  had  no  street  door  all  to  themselves ; 
no  liveried  dragons  to  inteq)ose  between  them  and 
unseasonable  or  unwelcome  visitors. 

The  man  was  well  dressed,  with  one  exception  ; 
he  wore  a  gold  chain.  He  had  a  hooked  nose,  and 
a  black,  piercing  eye.  He  stood  at  the  door,  and 
observed  every  person  and  thing  in  the  room  mi- 
nutely, before    he  spoke  a  word. 

Then  he  said,  quietly,  "  Mr.  Michael  Penfold,  I 
believe." 

"  At  vour  service,  sir." 

"  And  Mr.  Robert  Penfold." 

"I  am  Robert  Penfold.    What  is  your  business  ?  " 

"  Pray  is  the  '  Robert  Penfold '  at  the  back  of 
this  note  your  writing  ?  " 

"  Certainly  it  is ;  they  would  not  cash  it  without 
that." 

"  O,  you  got  the  money,  then  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  did." 

"  You  have  not  parted  with  it,  have  you  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  All  the  better."  He  then  turned  to  Michael, 
and  looked  at  him  earnestly  a  moment.  "  The  fact 
is,  sir,"  said  he,  "  there  is  a  little  irregularity  about 
this  bill,  which  must  be  explained,  or  your  son 
might  be  called  on  to  refund  the  cash." 

"  Irregularity  about  —  a  bill  ?  "  cried  Michael 
Penfold,  in  dismay.  "Who  is  the  drawer?  Let 
me  see  it.  O,  dear  me,  something  wrong  about  a 
bill  indorsed  by  you,  Robert  ?  "  and  the  old  man 
began  to  shake  piteously.  - 

"  Why,  father,"  said  Robert,  "  what  are  you* 
afraid  of?  If  the  bill  is  irregular,  I  can  but  return 
the  money.     It  is  in  the  house." 

"  The  best  way  will  be  for  Mr.  Robert  Penfold  to 
go  at  once  with  me  to  the  bill-broker  ;  h£  lives  but 
a  few  doors  off.  And  you.  sir,  must  stayhere,  and 
be  responsible  for  the  funds,  till  we  return." 

Robert  Penfold  took  his  hat  directly,  and  went 
off  with  this  mysterious  visitor. 

They  had  not  gone  many  steps,  when  Robert's 
companion  stopped,  and,  getting  in  front  of  him, 
said,  "  We  can  settle  this  matter  here."  At  the 
same  time  a  policeman  crossed  the  way,  and  joined 
them ;  and  another  man,  who  was  in  fact  a  police- 
man in  plain  clothes,  emerged  from  a  door-way,  and 
stood  at  Robert  Penfold's  back. 

The  Detective,  having  thus  surrounded  him, 
threw  off  disguise.  "My  man,"  said  lie,  "  I  ought 
to  have  done  this  job  in  your  house.  But  I  looked 
at  the  worthy  old  gentleman,  and  his  gray  hairs.  I 
thought  I  'd  spare  him  all  I  could.  I  have  a  war- 
rant to  arrest  you  for  forgery  !  " 

"  Forger}- !  arrest  me  for  forgery  ! "  said  Robert 
Penfold,  with  some  amazement,  but  little  emotion  ; 
for  he  hardly  seemed  to  take  it  in,  in  all  its  horrible 
significance. 

The  next  moment,  however,  he  turned  pale,  and 
almost  Btaggered  under  the  blow. 

"  We  had  better  go  to  Mr.  Wardlaw,"  said  he. 
"  I  entreat  you  to  go  to  him  with  me." 

"  Can't  be  done,"  said  the  Detective.  "  Ward- 
law  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  bill  is  stopped. 
You  are  arrested  by  the  gent  that  cashed  it.     Here 
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is  the  warrant ;  will  you  go  quietly  with  us,  or  must 
I  put  the  darbies  on  ?  " 

Robert  was  violently  agitated.  "  There  is  no 
need  to  arrest  me,"  he  eried  ;  "  I  shall  not  run  from 
my  accuser.  Hands  off,  I  say.  I'm  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  you  shall  not  lay 
hands  on   me." 

But  one  of  the  policemen  did  lay  hands  on  him. 
Then  the  Reverend  Robert  Penfold  shook  him  furi- 
ously off,  and,  with  one  active  bound,  sprang  into 
the  middle  of  the  road. 

The  officers  went  at  him  incautiously,  and  the 
head-detective,  as  lie  rushed  forward,  received  a 
heavy  blow  on  the  neck  and  jaw,  that  sounded 
along  the  street,  and  sent  him  rolling  in  the  mod; 
this  was  followed    by  a   quid;    -  0-f  sta<_n_rer- 

ing  facers,  administered  right  and  left,  on  tin 
and  noses  of  the  subordinates.  These,  however, 
though  bruised  and  bleeding.  BUCC64  'led  at  I 
grappling  their  man,  and  all  came  to  the  ground  to- 
gether, and  there  struggled  furiously;  every  win- 
dow in  the  street  was  open  by  this  time,  and  at  one 
the  white  hair  and  reverend  face  of  Michael  Pen- 
fold  looked  out  on  this  desperate  and  unseemly 
struggle,  with  hands  that  beat  the  air  in  helpless 
agony,  and  inarticulate  cries  of  ten 

The    I ).    •  up  and  sal  '>ert    Pen- 

fold's  chest  ;   and  at  last  the  three   forced    tip-  hand- 
Cuffs  upon  him.  and  took  him  in  a  cab  to  t!. 
tion-'.iouse. 

\t  day,  before  the  magistrate,  Wardhvw  senior 
proved  the  note  was  a  forgery,  and  Mr.  Adams's 
partner  swore  to  the  prisoner  as  the  person  who  had 
presented  and  indorsed  the  note.     The  offic 

tended,    two  with   black  eyes   a-piece, and    one  with 
his  jaw  bound  up,  and  two  sound  teeth  in  his  poeket, 
which  had   been  driven   from   their  sockets  by  the 
prisoner  in  bis  desperate  attempt  to  escape, 
evidence  hurt  the  prisoner,  and  the  mag 
fused  bail. 

The  Reverend  Robert  Penfold  was  committed  to 
prison,  to  be  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  on 
a  charge  of  felony. 

Wardlaw  senior  returned  home,  and  told  Ward- 
law  junior,  who  said  not  a  word.      He  soon  re 
a  letter   from    Robert   Penfold,   which  agitated   him 
greatly,  and  he  promised  to  go  to  the  prison  and  see 
him. 

lie  never  went. 

He   was   very  mi*  m   inward 

Struggle.     He  dared  not  offend  his  lather  on   the 
t  being  made  partner.     Yet  his  heart  bl< 
Penfold. 

He  diil  .. ':  at  might  perhaps  have  been  expected 
from  that  pale  eve  and  receding  chin,  —  he  tem- 
porized. He  said  to  him  re  that  horrible 
trial  conns  on,  1  shall  be  the  house  of  Wardlaw, 
and  able  to  draw  a  check  for  thousands.  I'll  buy 
off  Adams  at  any  price,  and  hush  up  the  whole 
matter." 

So  he  hoped,  and  hoped.  But  the  accountant 
was  slow,  the  public  prosecutor  unusually  quick, 
and,  to  young  Wardlaw's  agony,  the  partnership 
deed  was  not,  ready  when  an  imploring  left 
put  into  his  hands,  urging  him,  by  ail  that  men  hold 
.-acred,  to  attend  at  the  court  as' the  prisoner's  wit- 
ness. 

This  letter  almost  drov  Wardlaw  mad. 

He  went  to  Adams,  and  entreated  him  not  to  carry 
the  matter  into  court.  But  Adams  was  inexorable. 
He  had  got  his  money,  but  would  be  revenged  for 
the  fright 


Et 


Baffled  here,  young  Wardlaw  went  down  to  Ox- 
ford and  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  room,  a  prey  to 
fear  and  remorse.  He  sported  his  oak,  and  never 
went  out.  All  his  exercise  was  that  of  a  wild  beast 
in  its  den,  walking  restlessly  up  and  down. 

Bui  all  his  caution  did  not  prevent  the  prisoner's 
solicitor  from  getting  to  him.  One  morning,  at 
seven  o'clock,  a  clerk  slipped  in  at  of  his 

scout,  and,  coining  to  young  Wardlaw's  bedside, 
awoke  him  out  of  an  uneasy  slumber  by  serving  him 
with  a  subpoena  to  appear  as  Robert  Penfold's  wit- 

This  last  stroke  finished  him.  His  bodily  health 
gave  way  under  his  mental  dtsf  ;ric  fever 

set  in,  anil  he  was  lying  tossing  and  raving  in  delir- 
ium, while  Robert  Penfold  was  being  tried  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court. 

The  trial  occupied  six  hours,  and  could  easily  be 
made  rather  interesting.  Put,  for  various  reasons, 
with  which  it  would  not  be  good  taste  to  trouble  the 
reader,  we  decide  to  skim  it. 

The  indictment  contained  two  counts  ;  one  for 
forging  the  note  of  hand,  the  other  for  uttering  it, 
knowing  it  to  be  forged. 

On  the  first  count,  the  Crown  was  weak,  and  had 
to  encounter  the  evidence  of  I'ndereliff.  the  distin- 
guished Expert,  wdio  swore  that  the  hand  which 
••  Robert    Penfold"  in   his  opinion, 

the  hand  that  had  written  the  body  of  the  instru- 
ment. He  gave  many  minute  reasons,  in  support  of 
this:  and  nothii  advanced  con- 

tra. '1'iie  judge  directed  the  jury  to  acquit  the 
::er  on  that  count. 

Put,  on  the  charge  of  Uttering,  ti.  •  was 

and  on  I  n    of  knowledge,  it   was, 

disadvantage  to  the  prisoner  that  he  was 
tried  in  England,  and  could  not  he  heard  in  person, 
as  he  could  have  been  in  a  foreign  court;  above 
all.  his  resistance  to  the  officer  rt  the  pre- 

sumption that  he  knew  the  note  had  been  forged 
-on  or  other,  who  was  probably  his  ac- 
complice. 

The  absence  of  his  witoes*,  Wardlaw  junior,  was 
severely  commented   on   by  his  counsel  :   indeed,  he 

appealed  to  the  judge  to  commit  the  said  Wardlaw 

tin-  contempt  of  court.  Put  Wardlaw  senior  was 
recalled,  and  swore  that  he  had  left  his  son  in  a 
burning  fever,  not  expected  to  lire  :  and  declared, 
with  genuine  emotion,  that  nothing  but  a  high  sense 
of  public  duty  had  brought  him  hither  from  his  dy- 
l  told  the  court  that  Ar- 
thur's inability  to  clear  his  friend  had  really  been 
the  fin  :   his  illness,  from  which  he  was  not 

■  recover. 

The  jury  consulted  together  a  long  time  ;  and,  at 
but,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  ••  Ctii.iv"  :  but  rec- 
ommended him  to  mercy,  on  grounds  which  might 
fairly  have  jed  in  favor  of  his  innoc 

but,  if  guilty,  rather  aggravated  his  ci 

i  an  officer  of  the  court  inquired,  in  a  sort  of 
chant  or  recitativo,  whether  the   prisoner  had  any- 
thing to  say  why  judgment  should  not  be  given  in 
'lance  with  the  verdict. 

It  is  easy  to  divest  words  of  tl  eh*  meaning  by 
intonation;  and  prisoners  in   ^ 
this   bit  of  singsong   in   dead   silence.       For  why? 
the  chant  i  .  and  they 

would  as  soon  think  of  replying  to  the  notes  of  a 
cuckoo. 

But  the  Reverend  Robert  Penfold  was  in  a  keen 
agony  that  sharpened  all  1  :  he  caught  the 

sense  of  the  words  in  spite  of  the  speaker,  aud  clung 
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wildly  to  the  straw  that  monotonous  machine  held 
out.  '•  My  Lord  !  my  Lord  ! "  he  cried,  "  I  '11  tell 
you  the  real  reason  why  young  Wardlaw  is  not 
here." 

The  judge  put  up  his  hand  with  a  gesture  that 
enforced  silence :  "  Prisoner,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot 
go  back  to  facts  ;  the  jury  have  dealt  with  them. 
Judgment  can  be  arrested  only  on  grounds  of  law. 
On  these  you  can  be  heard.  But  if  you  have  none 
to  offer,  you  must  be  silent,  and  submit  to  your  sen- 
tence." He  then,  without  a  pause,  proceeded  to 
point  out  the  heinous  character  of  the  offence,  but 
admitted  there  was  one  mitigating  circumstance  ; 
and,  in  conclusion,  he  condemned  the  culprit  to  five 
years  penal  servitude. 

At  this  the  poor  wretch  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish 
that  was  fearful,  and  clutched  the  dock  convul- 
sively. 

Now  a  prisoner  rarely  speaks  to  a  judge  without 
revolting  him  by  bad  law,  or  bad  logic,  or  hot 
words.  But  this  wild  cry  was  innocent  of  all  these, 
and  went  straight  from  the  heart  in  the  dock  to  the 
heart  on  the  judgment-seat.  And  so  his  lordship's 
voice  trembled  for  a  moment,  and  then  became  firm 
again,  but  solemn  and  humane.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  my 
experience  tells  me  this  is  your  first  crime,  and  may 
possibly  be  your  last.  I  shall  therefore  use  my  influ- 
ence that  you  may  not  be  associated  with  more  hard- 
ened criminals,  but  may  be  sent  out  of  this  country 
to  another,  where  you  may  begin  life  afresh,  and  in 
the  course  of  years,  efface  this  dreadful  stain.  Give 
me  hopes  of  you ;  begin  your  repentance  where  now 
you  stand,  by  blaming  yourself,  and  no  other  man. 
No  man  constrained  you  to  utter  a  forged  note,  and 
to  receive  the  money ;  it  was  found  in  your  posses- 
sion. For  such  an  act  there  can  be  no  defence  in 
law,  morality,  or  religion." 

These  words  overpowered  the  culprit.  He  burst 
out  crying  with  great  violence. 

But  it  did  not  last  long.  He  became  strangely 
composed  all  of  a  sudden  ;  and  said,  "  God  forgive 
all  concerned  in  this  —  but  one  —  but  one." 

He  then  bowed  respectfully,  and  like  a  gentleman, 
to  the  judge  and  the  jury,  and  walked  out  of  the 
dock  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  parted  with 
emotion,  and  would  march  to  the  gallows  now  with- 
out flinching. 

The  counsel  for  the  Crown  required  that  the 
forged  document  should  be  impounded. 

"  I  was  about  to  make  the  same  demand,"  said 
the  prisoner's  counsel. 

The  judge  snubbed  them  both,  and  said  it  was  a 
matter  of  course. 

Robert  Penfold  spent  a  year  in  separate  confine- 
ment, and  then,  to  cure  him  of  its  salutary  effect 
(if  any),  was  sent  on  board  the  hulk  "  Vengeance," 
and  was  herded  with  the  greatest  miscreants  in 
creation.  They  did  not  reduce  him  to  their  level, 
but  they  injured  his  mind  :  and,  before  half  his  sen- 
tence had  expired,  he  sailed  for  a  penal  colony,  a 
man  with  a  hot  coal  in  his  bosom,  a  creature  embit- 
tered, poisoned ;  hoping  little,  believing  little,  fear- 
ing little,  and  hating  much. 

He  took  with  him  the  prayer-book  his  mother  had 
given  him  when  he  was  ordained  deacon.  But  he 
seldom  read  beyond  the  fly-leaf;  there  the  poor  lady 
had  written  at  large  her  mother's  heart,  and  her 
pious  soul  aspiring  heavenwards  for  her  darling  son. 
This,  when  all  seemed  darkest,  he  would  sometimes 
run  to  with  moist  eyes :  for  he  was  sure  of  his  moth- 
er's love,  but  almost  doubted  the  justice  of  his 
God. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

Mr.  Wardlaw  went  down  to  his  son,  and  nursed 
him.  He  kept  the  newspapers  from  him,  and  on 
his  fever  abating,  had  him  conveyed  by  easy  stages 
to  the  seaside,  and  then  sent  him  abroad. 

The  young  man  obeyed  in  gloomy  silence.  He 
never  asked  after  Robert  Penfold,  now  ;  never  men- 
tioned his  name.  He  seemed,  somehow,  thankful 
to  be  controlled  mind  and  body. 

But,  before  he  had  been  abroad  a  month,  he 
wrote  for  leave  to  return  home  and  to  throw  him- 
self into  business.  There  was,  for  once,  a  nervous 
impatience  in  his  letters,  and  his  father,  who  pitied 
him  deeply,  and  was  more  than  ever  inclined  to 
reward  and  indulge  him,  yielded  readily  enough ; 
and,  on  his  arrival,  signed  the  partnership  deed, 
and,  Polonius-like,  gave  him  much  good  counsel ; 
then  retired  to  his  country  seat. 

At  first  he  used  to  run  up  every  three  days,  and 
examine  the  day-book  and  ledger,  and  advise  his 
junior ;  but  these  visits  soon  became  fewer,  and  at 
last  he  did  little  more  than  correspond  occasionally. 

Arthur  Wardlaw  held  the  reins,  and  easily  paid 
his  Oxford  debts  out  of  the  assets  of  the  firm.  Not 
being  happy  in  his  mind  he  threw  himseif  into  com- 
merce with  feverish  zeal,  and  very  soon  extended 
the  operations  of  the  house. 

One  of  his  first  acts  of  authority  was  to  send  for 
Michael  Penfold  into  his  room.  Now  poor  old 
Michael,  ever  since  his  son's  misfortune,  as  he  called 
it,  had  crept  to  his  desk  like  a  culprit,  expecting 
every  day  to  be  discharged.  When  he  received 
this  summons  he  gave  a  sigh  and  went  slowly  to  the 
young  merchant. 

Arthur  Wardlaw  looked  up  at  his  entrance,  then 
looked  down  again,  and  said  coldly,  "  Mr.  Penfold, 
you  have  been  a  faithful  servant  to  us  many  years ; 
I  raise  your  salary  £  50  a  year,  and  you  will  keep  the 
ledger." 

The  old  man  was  dumbfoundered  at  first,  and 
then  began  to  give  vent  to  his  surprise  and  grati- 
tude ;  but  Wardlaw  cut  him  short,  almost  fiercely. 
"  There,  there,  there,"  said  he,  without  raising  his 
eyes,  "  let  me  hear  no  more  about  it,  and,  above  all, 
never  speak  to  me  of  that  cursed  business.  It  was 
no  fault  of  yours,  nor  mine  neither.  There  —  go  — 
I  want  no  thanks.  Do  you  hear?  leave  me,  Mr. 
Penfold,  if  you  please." 

The  old  man  bowed  low  and  retired,  wondering 
much  at  his  employer's  goodness,  and  a  little  at  his 
irritability. 

Wardlaw  junior's  whole  soul  was  given  to  busi- 
ness night  and  day,  and  he  soon  became  known  for 
a  very  ambitious  and  rising  merchant.  But,  by  and 
by,  ambition  had  to  encounter  a  rival  in  his  heart. 
He  fell  in  love  ;  deeply  in  love ;  and  with  a  worthy 
object. 

The  young  lady  was  the  daughter  of  a  distin- 
guished officer,  whose  merits  were  universally  rec- 
ognized, but  not  rewarded  in  proportion.  Ward- 
law's  suit  was  favorably  received  by  the  father,  and 
the  daughter  gradually  yielded  to  an  attachment, 
the  warmth,  sincerity,  and  singleness  of  which  were 
manifest;  and  the  pair  would  have  been  married, 
but  for  the  circumstance  that  her  father  (partly 
through  Wardlaw's  influence  by  the  by)  had  ob- 
tained a  lucrative  post  abroad  which  it  suited  his 
means  to  accept,  at  Jill  events  for  a  time.  He  was 
a  widower,  and  his  daughter  could  not  let  him  go 
alone. 

This  temporary  separation,  if  it  postponed  a  mar- 
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riage,  led  naturally  to  a  solemn  engagement :  and 
Arthur  Wardlaw  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  writing 
and  receiving  affectionate  letters  by  every  foreign 
post.  Love,  worthily  bestowed,  shed  its  balm  upon 
his  heart,  and,  under  its  soft  but  powerful  charm, 
he  grew  tranquil  and  complacent,  and  his  character 
and  temper  seemed  to  improve.  Such  virtue  is 
there  in  a  pure  attachment. 

Meanwhile  the  extent  of  his  operations  alarmed 
old  Tenfold ;  but  he  soon  reasoned  that  worthy 
down  with  overpowering  conclusions  and  superior 
smiles. 

He  had  been  three  years  the  ruling  spirit  of 
Wardlaw  and  Son,  when  some  curious  events  took 
place  in  another  hemisphere  ;  and  in  these  events, 
which  we  are  now  to  relate,  Arthur  Wardlaw  was 
more  nearly  interested  than  may  appear  at  first 
sight. 

Robert  Penfold.  in  due  course,  applied  to  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Rolleston  for  a  ticket  ot"  leave.  That 
functionary  thought  the  application  premature,  the 
crime  being  so  L'l'iiw.  lie  complained  that  t': 
tern  had  become  too  lax,  and  for  his  part  he  seldom 
gave  a  ticket  of  leave  until  sonv  suitable  occupa- 
tion was  provided  for  the  applicant.  '•  Will  any- 
body take  vou  as  a  clerk  V  If  so,  —  I  '11  sec  about 
it." 

Robert  Tenfold  could  find  nobody  to  take  him 
into  a  post  of  confidence  all  at  once,  and  wrote  the 
General  an  eloquent  letter,  begging  hard  to  be 
allowed  to  labor  with  his  hands. 

Fortunately,  General  Eolleston's  gardener  had 
just  turned  iiini  off;  so  be  offered  the  post  to  his 
eloquent  correspondent,  remarking  that  he  did  not 
much  mind  employing  a  ticket  ot'  leave  man  him- 
self, though  he  was  resolved  to  protect  his  neigh- 
bors from  their  relai  ! 

The  convict  then  came  to  Oeneral  Rolleston,  and 
begged  leave  to  enter  on  his  duties  under  the  name 
mes  Seaton.  At  that  General  Rolleston  hem'd 
and  haw'd,  and  took  a  note.  Rut  his  final  decision 
was  as  follows  :  "  If  you  really  mean  to  change 
your  character,  why  the  name  you  haw 
might  hang  round  your  neck.  Well.  I  '11  give  vou 
I  this  old  warrior,  suddenlv 
compressing  his  resolute  lips  just  a  little,  "'if  you 
go  a  yard  oil'  the  straight  path  now,  look  for  no 
mercy.  —  Jemmy  Seaton." 

So  the  convict  was  re-christened  at  the  tail  of  a 
threat,  and  let  loose  among  the  warrior's  tulips. 

His  appearance  was  changed  as  effectually  as  his 
name.  Even  before  he  was  Seatoned  he  had  grown 
a  silky  mustache  and  beard  of  singular  length  and 
beauty:  and  what  with  these,  and  his  working 
man's  clothes,  and  his  cheeks  and  neck  tanned  by 
the  sun,  our  readers  would  never  have  recognized 
in  this  hale,  bearded  laborer  the  pale  prisoner  that 
had  trembled,  raged,  wept,  and  submitted  in  the 
dock  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 

Our  Universities  cure  men  of  doing  things  by 
halves,  be  the  things  mental  or  muscular :  so  Seaton 
gardened  much  more  zealously  than  his  plebeian 
predecessor  :  up  at  five,  and  did  not  leave  till  eight. 

But  he  was  unpopular  in  the  kitchen,  —  be 
he   was   always  out  of  it:  taciturn  and  bitter,  he 
shunned  his  fellow-servants. 

Yet  working  among  the  flowers  did  him  good; 
these  his  pretty  companions  and  nurselings  had  no 
vices. 

One  day,  as  he  was  rolling  the  grass  upon  the 
lawn,  he  heard  a  soft  rustle  at  some  distance,  and 


looking  round,  saw  a  young  lady  on  the  gravel  path, 
whose  calm  but  bright  face,  coming  so  suddenly, 
literally  dazzled  him.  She  had  a  clear  cheek 
blooming  with  exercise,  rich,  brown  hair,  smooth. 
glossy,  and  abundant,  and  a  very  light  hazel  eye, 
of  singular  beauty  and  serenity.  She  glided  along, 
tranquil  as  a  goddess,  smote  him  with  beauty  and 
perfume,  and  left  him  staring  after  her  receding  fig- 
ure, which  was,  in  its  way,  as  captivating  as  her 
face. 

She  was  walking  up  and  down  for  exercise,  brisk- 
ly, but  without  effort.  Once  she  passed  within  a  few 
yards  of  him,  and  he  touched  his  hat  to  her.  She 
inclined  her  head  gently,  but  her  eyes  did  not  rest 
an  instant  on  her  gardener:  and  BO  she  passed  and 
repassed,  unconsciously  sawing  this  solitary  heart 
with  soft  but  penetrating  thrills. 

At  last  she  went  indoors  to  luncheon,  and  the 
lawn  seemed  to  miss  the  light  music  of  her  rustling 
and  the  sunshine  of  her  presence,  and  there 
was  ;i  painful  void:  but  that  passe  1.  and  a  certain 
of  happiness  stole  over  dames  Seaton,  —  an 
unreasonable  joy,  that  often  runs  before  folly  and 
trouble. 

The  young  lady  was  Helen  Rolleston,  just  re- 
turned home  from  a  visit.  She  walked  in  the  gar- 
den every  day.  and  Seaton  watched  her,  and  peeped 
at  her.  unseen,  behind  trees  and  bushes.  He  led  his 
and  his  heart  upon  her,  and,  by  degrees,  she 
became  the  sun  of  his  solitary  existence.  It  was 
madness;  but  its  first  effect  was  not  unwholesome. 
The  daily  study  of  this  creature,  who.  though  by  no 
means  the  angel  he  took  her  for.  was  at  all  eve 
pure  and  virtuous  woman,  sooth  heart,  and 

count  oralizing  influences  of  hi^  1  ate 

companions.  Kwry  day  he  drank  deeper  of  an 
insane,  but  purifying  and  clev  on. 

He  avoided  the  kitchen  still  more;  ami  that,  by 
the  by,  was  unlucky  :  for  there  he  could  have  learned 
hing  about  Buss  Helen  Rolleston,  that  would 
have  warned  him  to  keep  at  the  other  end  of  the 
garden,  whenever  that  charming  face  ami  form  glided 
to  and  fro  amongst  the  minor  flo 

A  beautiful  face  fires  our  imagination,  and  we 
dicr  virtue  and  intelligence  in  it,  than  we  can 
detect  in  its  owner's  head  or  heart  when  we  descend 
to  calm  inspection.  James  Seaton  gazed  on  Mi<s 
Rolleston  day  after  day,  at  so  respectful  a  distance, 
be  became  his  goddess.  If  a  day  passed  with- 
out his  seeing  her,  he  was  dejected.  When  she  was 
behind  her  time,  he  nxious,  and  his 

work  distasteful :  and  then,  when  she  came  out  at 
•  thrilled  all  over,  and  the  lawn,  ay,  the  world 
itself,  seemed  to  fill  with  sunshine.  His  adoration, 
timid  by  its  own  nature,  was  doubly  so  by  reason  of 
his  fallen  and  hopeless  condition.  He  cut  nosegays 
for  her  :  but  gave  them  to  her  maid  Wilson  for  her. 
He  had  not  the  courage  to  offer  them  to  herself. 

One  evening,  as  he  went  home,  a  man  addressed 
him  familiarly,  but  in  a  low  voice.  Seaton  looked 
at  him  attentively,  and  recognized  him  at  last.  It 
was  a  convict  called  Butt,  who  had  come  over  in  the 
ship  with  him.  The  man  offered  him  a  glass  of 
ale ;  Seaton  declined  it.  Butt,  a  very  clever  rogue, 
seemed  hurt :  so  then  Seaton  assented  reluctantly. 
Butt  took  him  to  a  public-house  in  a  narrow  street, 
and  into  a  private  room.  Seaton  started  as  soon  as 
he  entered,  for  there  sat  two  repulsive  ruffians,  and, 
by  a  look  that  passed  rapidly  between  them  and  Butt, 
he  saw  plainly  they  were  waiting  for  him.  He  felt 
nervous ;  the  place  was  so  uncouth  and  dark,  the 
faces  so  villanous. 
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However,  they  invited  him  to  sit  down,  roughly, 
but  with  an  air  of  good  fellowship ;  and  very  soon 
opened  their  business  over  their  ale.  We  are  all 
bound  to  assist  our  fellow-creatures,  when  it  can  be 
done  without  trouble ;  and  what  they  asked  of  him 
was  a  simple  act  of  courtesy,  such  as  in  their  opin- 
ion no  man  worthy  of  the  name  could  deny  to  his 
fellow.  It  was  to  give  General  Rolleston's  watch- 
dog a  piece  of  prepared  meat  upon  a  certain  even- 
ing :  and  in  return  for  this  trifling  civility,  they  were 
generous  enough  to  offer  him  a  full  share  of  any 
light  valuables  they  might  find  in  the  General's  house. 

Seaton  trembled,  and  put  his  face  in  his  hands  a 
moment.     "  I  cannot  do  it,"  said  he. 

'•  Why  not  ?  " 

';  He  has  been  too  good  to  me." 

A  coarse  laugh  of  derision  greeted  this  argu- 
ment ;  it  seemed  so  irrelevant  to  these  pure  ego- 
tists. Seaton,  however,  persisted,  and  on  that  one 
of  the  men  got  up  and  stood  before  the  door,  and 
drew  his  knife  gently. 

Seaton  glanced  his  eyes  round  in  search  of  a 
weapon,  and  turned  pale. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  split  on  us,  mate  ?  "  said  one 
of  the  ruffians  in  front  of  him. 

••  Xo,  1  don't.  But  I  won't  rob  my  benefactor : 
you  shall  kill  me  first."  And  with  that  he  darted 
to  the  fireplace,  and  in  a  moment  the  poker  was 
high  in  air,  and  the  way  he  squared  his  shoulders 
and  stood  ready  to  hit  to  the  on,  or  cut  to  the  off, 
was  a  caution. 

"  Come,  drop  that,"  said  Butt,  grimly ;  "  and 
put  up  your  knife,  Bob.  Can't  a  pal  be  out  of  a 
job,  and  yet  not  split  on  them  that  is  in  it !  " 

"  Why  should  I  split  ? "  said  Robert  Tenfold. 
"Has  the  law  been  a  friend  to  me?  But  I  won't 
rob  my  benefactor  —  and  his  daughter." 

"  That  is  square  enough,"  said  Butt.  "  Why. 
pals,  there  are  other  cribs  to  be  cracked  besides  that 
old  bloke's.    Finish  the  ale,  mate,  and  part  friends." 

"If  you  will  promise  me  to  '  crack  some  other 
crib,'  and  let  that  one  alone." 

A  sullen  assent  was  given,  and  Seaton  drank 
their  healths,  and  walked  away.  Butt  followed  him 
soon  after,  and  affected  to  side  with  him,  and  inti- 
mated that  he  himself  was  capable  of  not  robbing 
a  man's  house  who  had  been  good  to  him,  or  to  a 
pal  of  his.  Indeed  this  plausible  person  said  so 
much,  and  his  sullen  comrades  had  said  so  little, 
that  Seaton,  rendered  keen  and  anxious  by  love, 
invested  his  savings  in  a  Colt's  revolver  and  am- 
munition. 

He  did  not  stop  there  ;  after  the  hint  about  the 
watch-dog,  he  would  not  trust  that  faithful  but  too 
carnivorous  animal ;  he  brought  his  blankets  into 
the  little  tool-house,  and  lay  there  every  night  in  a 
sort  of  dog's  sleep.  This  tool-house  was  erected  in 
a  little  back  garden,  separated  from  the  lawn  only 
by  some  young  trees  in  single  file.  Xow  Miss  Rol- 
leston's window  looked  out  upon  the  lawn,  so  that 
Seaton's  watchtower  was  not  many  yards  from  it ; 
then,  as  the  tool-house  was  only  lighted  from  above 
he  bored  a  hole  in  the  wooden  structure,  and 
through  this  he  watched,  and  slept,  and  watched. 
He  used  to  sit  studying  theology  by  a  farthing 
rushlight  till  the  lady's  bedtime,  and  then  he 
watched  for  her  shadow.  If  it  appeared  for  a  few 
moments  on  the  blind,  he  gave  a  sigh  of  content, 
and  went  to  sleep,  but  awaked  every  now  and  then 
to  see  that  all  was  w .11. 

After  a  few  nights,  his  alarms  naturally  ceased, 
but  his  love  increased,  fed  now  from  this  new  source, 


the  sweet  sense  of  being  the  secret  protector  of  her 
he  adored. 

Meantime,  Miss  Rolleston's  lady's  maid,  Wilson, 
fell  in  love  with  him  after  her  fashion  ;  she  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  his  face  at  once,  and  he  had  en- 
couraged her  a  little,  unintentionally ;  for  he 
brought  the  nosegays  to  her,  and  listened  compla- 
cently to  her  gossip,  for  the  sake  of  the  few  words 
she  let  fall  now  and  then  about  her  young  mistress. 
As  he  never  exchanged  two  sentences  at  a  time 
with  any  other  servant,  this  flattered  Sarah  Wilson, 
and  she  soon  began  to  meet  and  accost  him  oftener, 
and  in  cherrier-colored  ribbons,  than  he  could  stand. 
So  then  he  showed  impatience,  and  then  she,  read- 
ing him  by  herself,  suspected  some  vulgar  rival. 

Suspicion  soon  bred  jealousy,  jealousy  vigilance, 
and  vigilance,  detection. 

Her  first  discovery  was,  that,  so  long  as  she  talked 
of  Miss  Helen  Rolleston,  she  was  always  welcome ;  ' 
her  second  was,  that  Seaton  slept  in  the  tool-house. 

She  was  not  romantic  enough  to  connect  her  two 
discoveries  together.  They  lay  apart  in  her  mind, 
until  circumstances  we  are  about  to  relate  supplied 
a  connecting  link. 

One  Thursday  evening  James  Seaton's  goddess 
sat  alone  with  her  papa,  and  —  being  a  young  lady 
of  fair  abilities,  who  had  gone  through  her  course 
of  music  and  other  studies,  taught  brainlessly,  aad 
who  was  now  going  through  a  course  of  monotonous 
pleasures,  and  had  not  accumulated  any  great  store 
of  mental  resources  —  she  was  listless  and  languid, 
and  would  have  yawned  forty  times  in  her  papa's 
face,  only  she  was  too  well-bred.  She  always 
turned  her  head  away  when  it  came,  and  either 
suppressed  it,  or  else  hid  it  with  a  lovely  white 
hand.  At  last,  as  she  was  a  good  girl,  she  blushed 
at  her  behavior,  and  roused  herself  up,  and  said  she, 
'■  Papa,  shall  I  play  you  the  new  quadrilles  ?  " 

Papa  gave  a  start  and  a  shake,  and  said,  with 
well-feigned  vehemence,  "  Ay,  do,  my  dear,"  and  so 
composed  himself — to  listen  ;  and  Helen  sat  down 
and  played  the  quadrilles. 

The  composer  had  taken  immortal  melodies,  some 
gay,  some  sad,  and  had  robbed  them  of  their  dis- 
tinctive character,  and  hashed  them  till  they  were 
all  one  monotonous  rattle.  But  General  Rolleston 
was  little  the  worse  for  all  this.  As  Apollo  saved 
Horace  from  hearing  a  poetaster's  rhymes,  so  did 
Somnus,  another  beneficent  little  deity,  rescue  our 
warrior  from  his  daughter's  music. 

She  was  neither  angry  nor  surprised.  A  deli- 
cious smile  illumined  her  face  directly;  she  crept  to 
him  on  tiptoe,  and  bestowed  a  kiss,  light  as  a 
zephyr,  on  his  gray  head.  And,  in  truth,  the  bend- 
ing attitude  of  this  supple  figure,  clad  in  snowy 
muslin,  the  virginal  face  and  light  hazel  eye  beam- 
ing love  and  reverence,  and  the  airy  kiss,  had  some- 
thing angelic. 

She  took  her  candle,  and  glided  up  to  her  bed- 
room. And,  the  moment  she  got  there,  and  could 
gratify  her  somnolence  without  offence,  need  we 
say  she  became  wide-awake?  She  sat  down,  and 
wrote  long  letters  to  three  other  young  ladies,  gush- 
ing affection,  asking  questions  of  the  kind  nobody 
replies  to,  painting,  with  a  young  lady's  colors,  the 
male  being  to  whom  she  was  shortly  to  be  married, 
wishing  her  dear  friends  a  like  demigod,  if  per- 
chance earth  contained  two ;  and  so  to  the  last  new 
bonnet  and  preacher. 

She  sat  over  her  paper  till  one  o'clock,  and  Sea- 
ton watched  and  adored  her  shadow. 
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When  she  bad  done  writing,  she  opened  her  win- 
dow and  looked  out  upon  the  night.  She  lifted 
those  wonderful  hazel  eyes  towards  the  stars,  and 
her  watcher  might  well  be  pardoned  if  he  saw  in 
her  a  celestial  being  looking  up  from  an  earthly 
resting-place  towards  her  native  sky. 

At  two  o'clock  she  was  in  bed,  but  not  asleep. 
She  lav  calmly  gazing  at  the  Southern  Cross,  and 
other  lovely  stars  shining  with  vivid,  but  chaste,  fire 
in  the  purple  vault  of  heaven. 

While  thus  employed  she  heard  a  slight  sound 
outside  that  made  her  turn  her  eyes  towards  a 
young  tree  near  her  window.  Its  top  branches 
were  waving  a  good  deal,  though  there  was  not  a 
breath  stirring.  This  struck  her  as  curious,  very 
curious. 

Whilst  she  wondered,  suddenly  an  arm  and  a 
hand  came  in  Blgbt,  and  after  them  the  whole  figure 
of  a  man,  going  up  the  tree. 

Helen  sat    up    now,  glaring  with  terror,  and  was 
so  paralyzed  she   did   not   utter  a  sound.      About  a 
toot,  below  her  window  was  a  lead  flat  that  i 
tip-  bay  window  below.     It  covered  an  •< 
eral   feet,  and  the  man  sprang  on  to  it  with  pi 

from  the  tree.  Helen  shrieked  with  terror. 
At  that  very  instant  there  was  a  •flash,  :,  pNtol-shot, 
and  the  man's  arms  wont  whirling,  and  he 
gered  and  I'ell  over  the  edge  of  the  tlat,  and  struek 
the  grass  below  with  a  heavy  thud.  Shots  and 
blows    followed,    and    all    the    sounds    of  a    bloody 

straggle  rang  in  Helen's  ean  tune  herself 

screaming    from    the    bed    and    darted    to    the  door. 
She  ran    and  clung   quivering    to    her  sleepy  maid, 

Wilson.     The  house  was  alarmed,  lights   flatbed, 

footsteps  pattered,  there  was  universal  commotion. 
let. eral    llolleston     soon    learned    his    daughter's 

■tor)  from  Wilson,  and  aroused  his  male  saw  into, 

one   of  whom   was  an  old    soldier.      They  searched 
the  house  first  ;    but  no  entrance  bad    been  etl'eeted  : 

bo  they  went  out  on  the  lawn  with  blunderbuss  and 

pistol. 

They  found  a  man  lying  on  his  back  at  the  foot 
of  the  bay  window. 

Th(  i   on  him,  and,  to  their  amazement, 

it  was  the  gardener,  James  Beaton.     Insensible. 

General  Rolleston  was  quite  taken  aback  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  was  sorry,  lint  after  a  little 
reflection,  he  said  very  sternly,  ••  Carry  the  black- 
gu  ird  in-doon  :  and  run  for  an  olli 

Seaton  was  taken  into  the  hall,  and  laid  tlat  on 
the  lloor. 

All  the  servants  gathered  about  him,  brimful  of 
curiosity,  ami  the  female  i  in   to  speak  alto- 

gether; bat  General  Rolleston  told  them  sharply 
to  hold  their  tongues,  and  to  retire  behind  the  man. 
nebody  sprinkle  him  with  cold  water,"  said 
he:  "and  be  quiet,  all  of  you,  and  keep  out  of 
sight,  while  I  examine  him."  He  stood  before  the 
insensible  figure  with  his  arms  folded,  amidst  a  dead 
silence,  broken  only  by  the  stifled  sobs  of  Sarah 
Wilson,  and  of  a  sociable  housemaid  who  cried  with 
her  for  company. 

An  1  now  Seaton  began  to  writhe  and  show  signs 
of  returning  sense. 

Next  he  moaned  piteously,  and  sighed.  But 
General  Rolleston  could  not  pity  him  ;  he  waited 
grimly  tor  returning  consciousness,  to  subject  him 
to  a  merciless  interrogatory. 

He  waited  just  one  second  too  long.  He  had  to 
answer  a  question  instead  of  putting  one. 

The  judgment  is  the  last  faculty  a  man  recovers 
when    emerging   from   insensibility  ;    and    Seaton, 


seeing  the  General  standing  before  him,  stretched 
out  his  hands,  and  said,  in  a  taint  but  earnest  voice, 
before  eleven  witnesses,  "  Is  she  safe  ?  O,  is  she 
safe  ?  " 

[To  be  continued.] 


CARLO  POERIO. 

[Translated  for  Evert  Satcrdat  from  the  Journal  dtt  Dibats.] 

-  IfOBTI  m  Carlo  Pokrio  "  is  the  title  of  a  pam- 
phlet just  published  at  Naples  by  Professor  Luigi 
Settembrini,  one  of  the  most  devoted  friends  of  the 
Italian  patriot,  his  eompanion-in-arms,  his  comrade 
in  captivity  and  in  deliverance.  This  biography  is 
full  of  emotion,  of  eloquent  remarks,  and  of  unknown 
The  death  of  the  man  whom  Naples  lost 
towards  the  end  of  April,  seems  almost  forgotten 
already.  The  telegraph  briefly  announced  it,  and  the 
majority  of  newspapers  contented  themselves  with 
publishing  the  meagre  telegram.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  a  time,  and  that  not  long  since,  when 
Southern  Italy  was  personified  in  this  name,  Poerio, 
which  rare  talents  and  lofty  character!  had  made 
celebrated.  We  especially  admire  the  last  survivor 
of  this  noble  family,  the  man  who  was  illustrated  by 
a  long  series  of  reverses  and  misfortunes,  and  who, 
though  invariably  vanquished,  incessantly  persecut- 
ed and  condemned  to  infamous  punishments,  suc- 
1  by  the  dignity  of  his  attitude  and  by  the 
inflexibility  of  hi  Ugh  he  had  no  anus 

but  chains  heroically  worn,  in   branding  his  ji; 
with  disgrace,  and  in  morally  dethroning  his  king. 
We    !  late    this    admirable    history,  which 

tu  belong  to  anoth'  demonstrate  to 

disheartened  consciences  that  even  r.ow-a-day~.  even 
in  polities.  Virtue,  that  old-fashioned  won!,  is  still 
useful,  and  that,  to  achieve  great  deeds,  all  that  is 
sufficient  sometimes  is,  to  lie  ,m  Honest  Man. 

Hut  alas  !  in    Italy  as   everywhere    eke,  after  the 
new-comers  d« 
The  old  soldiers  were  soon  placed  on  the  retired 
list  (which  led  to  their  being  accused  of  Corruption), 
for  an  instant  to  power  whence  they  fell  over- 
whelmed with  invecti  bed  aside ; 

others  persecuted.  When  people  saw  them  still 
alive,  people  were  disposed  to  doubt  the  story  of 
their  sulferings.  People  applied  to  them  Proudhon's 
bed  joke,  ••  Martyrs,  next  to  oppressors,  are 
the  most  execrable  objects  on  earth."  Italy,  once 
Niobe,  became  Saturn  ;  after  weeping  her  dead,  she 
devoured  her  living  children.  Poerio  was  devoured 
with  the  rest.  Cruel  injustice  too  late  repaired: 
now  t  no  more,  people  begin  to  remember 

what  be  was.  Let  us  endeavor  to  join  this  good 
movement  and  to  recall  in  a  few  words  his  patriotic 
servii 

His  father,  Giuseppe  Poerio,  of  an  excellent  Ca- 
mbrian family,  acted  like  a  patriot  in  \1W.  and  was 
consequently  sentenced  to  death,  but  had  this  sen- 
tence commuted  to  imprisonment  in  Favignana 
dungeon.  He  was  delivered,  and  made  baron  by 
the  French.  After  the  Restoration  and  the  Revo- 
lution of  1820,  he  was  again  arrested  for  having  pro- 
tested against  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  He  was  then  imprisoned 
in  Fort  St.  Elme,  proscribed  and  sent  with  his  wife 
and  children  to  Gratz  in  Stvria.  Rafl'acle  Poerio, 
his  brother,  after  rousing  Calabriate  revolt,  was 
likewise  sentenced  to  death  ;  but  he  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  escape  execution,  joined  the  French  army,  and 
fought  in  its  ranks  in  Spain  and  Africa,  where  he 
rose  to  be  general.     In  1848,  although  he  was  then 
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an  old  man,  he  wished,  after  thirty  years  of  exile,  to 
return  to  Italy,  and  he  did  his  duty  in  the  war  of 
Independence.  Another  member  of  the  family, 
Leopold  Poerio,  likewise  an  excellent  soldier,  was 
made  prisoner  of  war,  and  long  suffered  on  the 
hulks.  We  have  said  Giuseppe  Poerio  was  sent  to 
Gratz  with  his  family,  which  consisted  of  a  noble 
wife,  of  whom  we  shall  again  speak,  of  two  sons  and 
of  a  daughter,  Carlotta,  who  was  to  marry  another 
Neapolitan  patriot,  Paolo  Emilio  Imbriani,  and 
share  a  new  exile  with  him.  One  of  the  sons  was 
Alessandro,  a  Yesuvian  poet,  a  man  of  enlarged 
mind,  familiar  with  every  language  and  dialect, 
possessing  an  artist's  temperament,  delicate  and 
nervous,  morbidly  sensitive  and  stoically  indifferent. 
He  boldly  wrote  poems  smelling  strong  of  gunpow- 
der, and  hastened  to  receive  in  Yenetia  death  from 
Austrian  hands. 

The  other  son  was  Carlo  Poerio,  who  died  very 
recently.  He  was  reared  in  a  good  school,  first  in 
Styria,  among  the  exiles ;  then  in  Tuscany,  a  land 
of  toleration  (we  do  not  say  of  liberty),  where  ev- 
ery Italian  in  Italy  took  refuge  after  1820.  "When 
Carlo  Poerio  returned  to  Naples,  he  followed  the 
example  of  all  the  others,  —  he  conspired.  To  con- 
spire then  was  to  dream  of  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence, to  speak  continually  of  them  in  clandestine 
writings  or  in  secret  meetings,  to  excite  the  national 
sentiment,  to  organize  resistance,  and  to  pass  the 
half  of  one's  life  in  prison.  Poerio  was  soon  the 
leader  of  this  conspiracy,  and,  as  Signor  Crispi  has 
well  said,  the  heart  and  head  of  the  young  men  of 
Naples.  Signor  Settembrini  writes :  "  He  followed 
the  advocate's  profession ;  he  had  a  bright  intelli- 
gence, a  very  astute  judgment,  fluent  speech,  varied 
information,  a  great  many  friends,  and  acquaint- 
ances without  number.  He  talked  cordially  with 
all,  knew  everybody's  life,  remembered  a  thousand 
anecdotes,  and  discovered  the  secrets  of  the  Court. 
His  eyes  were  large,  there  was  a  dash  of  archness 
in  his  smile,  a  soul  lull  of  good-nature  ;  and  a  great 
love  of  honesty  and  truth.  Look  at  him,  you  would 
think  him  an  arch  knave,  and  yet  he  really  was  one 
of  the  most  thoroughly  honest  of  men."  The  Lib- 
erals in  the  Abruzzi,  in  Calabria  and  in  Sicily  never 
moved  without  consulting  him.  He  was  conse- 
quently arrested  after  each  insurrection  in  1837,  in 
1844,  and  in  1847.  upon  mere  suspicion  ;  for  he  was 
not  a  man  to  furnish  evidence  against  himself.  They 
could  only  once  in  all  this  time  legally  keep  him  in 
prison.  Such  was  Poerio's  life  from  1830  to  1848  ; 
constantly  watched  and  persecuted,  but  always  mas- 
ter of  public  opinion,  the  spiritual  head  of  Naples 
and  the  Two  Sicilies.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
all  Italy  in  1847  turned,  animated  with  immense 
hope,  towards  the  reforming  Pope.  We  knew  only 
two  patriots  who  did  not  share  this  illusion ;  these 
were  Gian  Battista  Niccolini  of  Florence,  and  An- 
tonio Ranieri  of  Naples.  Signor  Settembrini  men- 
tions a  third,  Carlo  Poerio,  who,  after  the  amnesty 
of  the  Yatican,  uttered  this  prophetic  speech:  "  He 
is  still  Mastai ;  when  he  is  Pope  from  head  to  foot 
he  will  act  like  his  predecessors."  Nevertheless, 
the  Pope's  services  cannot  be  denied.  Bells  were 
necessary  to  rouse  Italy  ;  it  was  fortunate  they  were 
found  already  in  the  summit  of  the  steeple.  Under 
the  shadow  of  the  Pope,  the  Italians  dared  ask  for 
reforms.  Poerio  being  still  in  prison,  his  house  be- 
came a  political  club.  He  placed  in  it,  and  had 
covered  with  signatures,  a  petition  to  the  King, 
praying  for  the  promulgation  of  a  constitution. 
Everybody  knows  the  result  of  this  petition.     The 


Charter  was  granted.  Poerio  came  out  of  jail,  wras 
made  Prefect  of  Police,  then  Minister ;  next  (the 
history  is  familiar  to  every  one)  denounced  by  an 
anonymous  and  mendacious  letter  sent  through  the 
post-office,  which  was  intercepted  and  commented 
by  its  authors,  he  was  again  arrested,  kept  in  prison 
twenty  months  before  trial,  dragged  from  jail  to  jail, 
and  at  last  sentenced  to  four-and-twenty  years  of 
hard  labor.  In  the  hulks  of  Nisida,  Ischia,  Monte- 
fusco,  and  Montesarchio,  he  wore  for  many  a  long 
year  the  red  jacket  and  draggled  behind  him,  gyved 
by  the  feet  to  the  same  chains,  a  yoke-mate  ;  for  the 
political  prisoners  were  fastened  together  two  by 
two,  rivetted  one  to  the  other  like  the  felons.  Nay, 
sometimes  a  Liberal  was  fettered  to  a  thief.  Mr. 
Gladstone  confirmed  these  statements,  for  he  saw 
the  truth  with  his  own  eyes  at  the  Nisida  hulks. 
He  wrote  to  Lord  Aberdeen :  "  Nevertheless,  I 
must  say,  the  condemnation  of  Poerio  for  the  crime 
of  treason,  is  as  flagrant  an  outrage  upon  the  laws 
of  truth,  justice,  decency,  frankness,  and  good  com- 
mon sense,  as  would  be  in  our  country  a  similar 
condemnation  against  any  of  our  best  known  states- 
men, Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Sir 
James  Graham,  or  yourself." 

Poerio's  mother«was  still  alive.  I  have  said  she 
followed  her  husband  to  exile  in  Austria.  She 
lived  to  see  her  son  Alessandro,  the  poet,  killed  in 
Yenetia,  her  daughter  an  exile,  and  her  other  son 
sentenced  to  prison.  Her  friends,  however,  con- 
cealed from  her  the  true  nature  of  the  latter's  sen- 
tence. She  believed  him  merely  relegated  to  an 
island.  She  was  wont  to  say:  " 'Tis  strange  he 
never  sends  to  me  for  shoes.  It  seems  the  poor 
child  don't  walk  much."  She  would,  too,  some- 
times say  mournfully :  u  I  have  borne  nine  children, 
and  not  one  of  them  will  be  at  my  death-bed  to 
close  my  eyes.  I  am  of  a  truth  tired  of  life."  She 
lingered,  sorrow-burdened,  until  1852,  and  then, 
having  exhausted,  even  to  the  dregs,  the  chalice  of 
woe,  she  died. 

Carlo  Poerio's  tortures  brought  forth  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's letters,  which  were  an  indictment  against  a 
government  that  was  the  "  negation  of  God."  In 
this  way  the  modest  prisoner  began  his  country's 
deliverance  by  his  long-suflering  and  his  courage, 
which  never  one  single  day  abated  one  single  jot. 
He  was  offered  a  pardon,  provided  his  mother 
would  ask  it  of  the  King  of  Naples.  His  poor 
mother  was  dying.  He  loved  her  with  that  filial 
passion  still  common  in  Italy.  He  refused  pardon 
on  this  condition.  He  never  uttered  one  word  of 
complaint.  The  Governor  of  Avellino  asked  how 
he  was.  He  smiled,  and  answered :  "  I  have  been 
on  this  chalybeate  regimen  many  years,  and  it  has 
increased  my  strength."  He  was  indeed  stronger. 
The  King  almost  begged  him  to  accept  this  condi- 
tion ;  he  would  not  yield  one  iota.  At  last,  one 
day,  tired  of  the  struggle,  the  King  of  Naples  ne- 
gotiated a  treaty  with  the  Argentine  Republic  by 
which  he  stipulated  to  export  political  offenders  to 
it,  the  Republic  agreeing  to  provide  them  money, 
land,  and  agricultural  implements.  Poerio  pro- 
tested against  this  treaty,  declaring  he  would  die  in 
the  hulks.  His  companions  followed  his  example ; 
for  they  would  have  done  nothing  without  him.  In 
his  convict's  costume,  he  was  the  leader  not  only  of 
convicts,  but  of  freemen.  He  led  the  Liberal  party 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  it  waited  his  instructions 
before  taking  any  step.  He  kept  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  open  and  secret  leaders  of  European 
politics ;    among    his    correspondents    were    Lord 
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Palmerston  and  Manin.  He  transmitted  their  in- 
structions to  his  captains,  and  I  am  able  to  declare 
he  prevented  at  least  twenty  premature  insurrec- 
tions. He,  from  the  Montesarchio  hulks,  where  he 
trailed  a  chain  with  tour  links,  mastered  the  impa- 
tient, resisted  Mazzini's  party,  commanded  the  Ne- 
apolitans to  hope  and  wait ;  and  the  Neapolitans 
did  hope  and  did  wait. 

At  last,  goaded  by  England  and  perhaps  by  his 
own  conscience,  for  his  death  drew  nigh,  the  King 
of  Naples  deigned  to  commute  into  perpetual  exile 
the  imprisonment  which  the  Liberals  of"  his  kingdom 
had  borne  for  seven  years.  He  selected  America. 
which  he  topographically  loved,  for  the  land  of  their 
transportation.  A  Neapolitan  steamship,  towed  by 
a  man-of-war,  carried  the  prisoners  to  Cadiz,  where 
they  were  placed  on  board  an  American  nicrchant- 
man,  which  was  to  land  them  at  New  York.  The 
King  of"  Naples  had  made  all  these  arrangement!  ; 
he  doubtless  thought  this  new  species  of  slave-trade 
perfectly  lawful. 

Fortunately  Carlo  Poerio  was  more  familiar  with 
the  law  of  nations.  When  the  ship  wa-  out  ot'si^ht 
of  land,  Poerio  informed  the  master  that  the  trans- 
portation was  every  way  illegal  as  the  New  York 
Court-  of  .Justice  should  teach  him.  Poerio  added: 
"  You  hare  already  received  for  this  crime  punished 
by  American  law,  $5,000  of  the  | 
you;  you  should  be  satisfied.  You  rnnat  land  us  at 
Lisbon."     The  master  at   fn>;  1    then 

refined  point  blank  ;  it  happened  by  accident 

cussion-cap.  which  had  fallen  on  the  deck,  exploded 
under  the  heel  of  a  aoe.     The  mas- 

came  frightened.      He  made  sure  all  these  li I • 
convicts  were  armed,  and   he  turned   his  prow  to- 
wards Ireland. 

I  note,  by  the  way,  as  a  chara  incident,  a 

son  of  Settembrini,  although  at  liberty  and  l 
ing  to  the  English  n  maged  to  slip  i 

the  transported  convicts  in  the  costume  of  a  servant 

I  lay  stress  upon   these  particulars,  which  were 
unknown  to  the  public  generally  until  the  publica- 
tion   of  Signer    Settembrini.     He  was  one  of  the 
Everybody  knows  the  made 

in    England    to    the  graded   prison  no  re- 

turned to  Italy.  Turin  at  first  was  hi-  home,  and 
from  thence  he  once  more  guided  the  political  con- 
science of  the  Neapolitans.  Be  !>■ 
and  instantly  converted  them  to  the  unitary  mon- 
archy, repelling  with  all  his  strength  and  all  his 
influence  that  coalition  of  princelings  dreamed  un- 
der the  style  of  confederation.  Besides,  the  petty 
princes  were  as  aver  their  subjects.    After 

the  annexation  of  Naples,  Poerio  was  of  course 
lauded  to  the  skies,  lie  was  offered  any  place  he 
chose,  any  dignity  he  might  wish,  —  a  seat  in  the 
Senate,  a  Minister's  portfolio.  lie  accepted  noth- 
ing but  a  deputy's  seat,  and  the  Vice-Presidency 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  an  honor  which  was 
conferred  upon  him  —  not  by  the  government,  but 
—  by  the  free  suffrage  of  his  colleagues,  according 
to  the  custom  of  free  countries.  Despite  this  disin- 
terestedness, which  is  very  rare  evervwhere,  even 
in  Italy,  and  although  he  lived  on  the  remnant  of 
his  fortune  in  the  house  of  his  friends,  he  was  vio- 
lently attacked  by  the  Mazzinians  of  the  morrow, 
who  were  (as  everybody  knows)  the  Bourbonians 
of  the  eve.  Accused  of  "  Moderantism,"  i.  e.  of 
venality  and  corruption,  he  was  assailed  even  in 
his  retreat  by  frenzied  mobs  who  broke  the  win- 
dows of  the  house  where  he  found  shelter,  and  who 
heaped  curses  on  him.     Is  it  true   these  outrages 


hastened  his  end  ?  The  physicians  said  so  after 
making  a  post-mortem  examination.  I  would  be- 
lieve the  doctors  were  mistaken.  I  know  he  re- 
tained, during  the  last  few  years,  his  serenity  of 
mind.  His  last  published  letter  was  the  work  of  a 
strong  soul.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  triumph.  He 
saw  the  whole  of  Italy  free  from  a  foreigner's  foot,  — 
he  saw  this,  who  still  wore  nine  years  before  chains 
on  his  body  for  daring  to  dream  this  chimera  ! 
Moreover,  he  knew  human  nature  well  enough  to 
have  a  presentiment  that  a  little  sooner  or  a  little 
later  the  oblivious  and  the  ungrateful  would  come 
back  to  him.  Indeed  they  have  already  reverted 
to  him.  Italians  of  every  party  gave  him  a  mag- 
nificent funeral,  and  delivered  eloquent  eulogies 
over  his  coffin.  A  street  is  to  bear  his  name.  A 
statue  will  be  erected  to  him.  Doubtless  these  hon- 
ors are  tardy,  but  how  well-merited  they  are  ! 
Carlo  Poerio  will  be  reckoned  by  his  character,  if 
not  by  his  genius,  among  the  Men  of  our  age.  Italy 
has  produced  greater  men.  She  never  produced  a 
man. 


HILLY  BUTTONS. 

BY     N'ORMAX     MACLEOD,     D.D. 

ww.n  L  —  his   BIB 

Iv  my  wanderings  uver  the  earth  I  have  met  all 

sorts  of  ancient  mariners,  who  have  spun  their  yarns 

to  me.     Sometimes  it   was  when   pacing  the  deck 

under  the  stars,  M  the  w.-sel  howled  along  with  the 

ing  at  her  bows  and  the  breeM  whistling 
among  the  Again  it  would  he  in  out-of-the- 

.  when  neither  of  us  knew  the  other's 
•  was  by  the  sick-bed, 
when  it  was  good  to  divert  the  sufferer's  thoughts 
from  the  present  to  the  past,  thus  eaabtmg  his  mind, 
too  much  strained  on  "  one  tack,"  to  put  about  on 
another,  and  to  ease  some  of  its  ropes  by  layii 

la  upon  otli  ve  met  so  manv 

ofthil  mind  gets  somewhat  con 

when  I  attempt  to  recall  them  individually.     Yet  I 

well  the  old  man  who  told  me  about  Billy 
Buttons.     He  had  "ploughed  over  many  a  storm v 

tires,  which  he  could 
relate  with  marvellous  accuracy  in  every  detail, 
although  he  was  destitute  of  the  sense  of  wonder  to 
n  the  wonders  he  had  seen.  Many  a  thing 
old  Chancey  told  me  that  I  not  only  listened  to  with 
t,  but  pondered  over  long  after  his 
story  was  finished.  To  me  his  narratives  often  shed 
a  bright  light  on  the  deepest  recesses  in  human 
nature,  —  revealing  at  once  loves,  hates,  joys,  and 
grief's :  strange  tumis,  singular  combinations,  odd 
mixtures  of  motive,  wild,  abnormal  outbursts  of 
natural  feeling,  magnificent  self-sacrifice,  and  brutal 
selfishness.  He  described  all  these  things  in  his  own 
simple  language,  merely  as  facts  whose  meaning  he 
could  not  decipher  except  in  the  most  unsat: 
tory  manner.  He  was  a  sort  of  seaborn  Peter  Bell, 
with  a  little  more  of  humanity  in  him. 

Billy  Buttons  was  one  of  Chancey's  stories.  I 
cannot  tell  it  as  he  did,  but  I  can  tell  the  facts  of 
the  case,  as  these  were  brought  out  by  repeated 
questionings  during  long  evenings.  And  since  then 
1  have  had  many  opportunities  of  verifying  and  of 
filling  up  the  narrative,  which  I  now  present  to  the 
reader,  not  in  strict  historical  and  chronological 
order,  but  in  some  respects  in  a  form  truer  than  even 
Chancey's  own.  He  was  just  like  the  soldier  who 
got  the  Victoria  cross,  but  could  not  comprehend 
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why,  epitomizing  a  long  and  deeply  interesting  story 
by  saying,  "  I  saved  my  officer,  —  that  was  all ;  and 
what  was  it  ?  " 

One  evening  a  ship  was  getting  ready  to  sail  from 
Valparaiso,  when  she  was  boarded  by  a  lady,  who 
seemed  to  be  a  lady  indeed,  if  judged  by  her  sweet 
manners.  Asking  an  interview  with  the  Captain, 
she  told  him  that  her  husband  had  suddenly  been 
called  off  by  business  to  a  distant  town,  and  that  she 
had  in  the  mean  time  received  letters  from  Scotland 
which  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  return  home 
without  Avaiting  even  to  consult  her  husband,  as  prop- 
erty of  considerable  value  might  be  sacrificed  by 
any  delay  on  her  part.  She  stated  her  case  in  a 
manner  which  at  once  inspired  respect ;  and  begging 
a  berth  in  the  ship,  she  added,  "  Your  well-known 
character,  Captain  Wauchope,  encourages  me  to  ask 
this  favor,  and  to  sail  under  your  protection  only." 
She  at  the  same  time  handed  to  him  the  money 
for  the  passage.  The  Captain  was  rather  put  about ; 
but  there  was  a  something  —  who  does  not  know  the 
marvellous  power  over  the  spirit  of  these  "  some- 
things ?  "  —  which  obliged  him  to  say  yes,  apart 
from  the  natural  desire,  for  the  sake  of  his  owners, 
to  obtain  the  handsome  sum  which  was  offered  for 
the  cabin.  He  felt  that  others  might  consider  his 
position  an  awkward  one ;  but  he  had  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  all  was  natural,  simple,  upright,  and 
that  the  request  was  made  by  a  true  woman. 

The  lady  was  accompanied  by  one  female  friend, 
with  whom  she  conversed  long  and  earnestly,  and 
from  whom  she  parted  with  an  embrace  which  was 
often  repeated. 

Wauchope  was  not  at  all,  it  must  be  confessed, 
what  is  called  "  a  religious  man  "  ;  yet,  poor  fellow  ! 
—  Well,  it  is  not  for  me  to  defend  him  from  what 
could  be  fairly  charged  against  him.  Alas  !  he  swore 
badly,  often  outrageously.  Was  he  bad-tempered  ? 
No.  Unkind  ?  A  heart  more  sympathetic  with  suf- 
fering never  beat.  Was  he  unjust  ?  Ask  his  crew, 
and  hear  their  verdict  in  his  favor.  How  could  this 
great  fault,  then,  be  accounted  for?  That  is  a 
problem  I  am  not  called  upon  to  solve,  if,  indeed,  it 
is  capable  of  solution.  No  good  excuse  can  be  found 
for  what  is  wrong.  But  I  may  give  his  own  expla- 
nation of  it,  and  the  gentle  reader  can  then  draw 
what  conclusions  he  pleases,  putting  Wauchope  in 
the  exact  niche  which  he  thinks  he  deserves. 

"  I  ken,"  he  said  to  one  who  had  his  best  interests 
at  heart,  "  this  naisty  sweerin'  is  no  to  be  defended. 
But  I  hae  to  do  my  duty  to  my  employers,  ye  see, 
and  unless  I  gie  the  crew  a  run  o'  the  tongue,  they 
wad  get  into  confusion,  or  maybe  mutiny.  My  min- 
ister tell'd  me  it  was  really  no  a  Christian  hawbit, 
and  he  was  richt,  nae  doot,  and  sae  I  gied  it  up  for  a 
month,  for  I  hae  nae  admiration  o'  t  mysel.  But  what 
effect  had  this  on  the  crew  ?  I  plainly  tell  ye,  they 
lost  a'  respect  for  me  !  It 's  a  fac  !  tho'  ye  dinna,  I 
see,  believe  me.  But  ainst,"  Wauchope  went  on  to 
say,  "  I  heard  a  minister  say  that  it  was  the  motive 
made  a  man  guid  or  bad.  Noo  that  was  great  com- 
fort to  me  !  For  when  I  tell  a  sailor  tae  gant*  — 
here  or  there !  I  needna  say  whaur,  —  but  Gude 
forgie  me  if  I  ever  meant  the  puir  sowl  to  gang  ony 
bad  gate  !  Na,  na  !  I  wad  cut  off  my  haun  sooner 
than  do  that !  But  I  wished  him,  ye  see,  tae  ken 
beyond  a'  dispute  or  doot,  that  I  was  in  doonricht 
earnest,  and  no  jokin'  or  palauverin'  when  I  cam  to 
sweer.  Ainst  I  yoked  on  him  in  that  langage,  i' 
faith  he  believed  me,  and  did  his  wark  !  Sae,  I  con- 
sider that  I  am  obligated,  as  it  waur,  for  the  sake  o' 


my  employers,  to  get  the  wark  done,  and  no  to  speer 
at  mysel  whether  or  no  it 's  pleasant  to  my  ain  feel- 
in's.  A  man,  I  consider,  should  do  his  duty,  sweer 
or  no  sweer." 

Apart  from  this  evil,  so  defended  by  sailor  casuis- 
try, Wauchope  was  one  of  the  best  Captains  from 
the  Clyde,  and  immensely  liked  by  his  men.  He 
may  seem  to  my  readers  to  have  been  rather  a  rough 
sort  of  man  for  a  gentle  lady  to  trust  herself  to  so  im- 
plicitly. But  his  own  wife  at  home  once  said  to  me, 
"  He  's  an  awfu  guid  cratur,  my  John.  His  heart 
is  as  saft  as  a  spunge,  and  he  's  jist  daft  aboot  me 
and  the  bairns,  and  I  never  heard  a  rough  word  frae 
his  mouth,  tho'  I  'm  sair  pit  aboot  wi'  what  he  has 
tell'd  me,  when  gaun  tae  the  kirk,  o'  hoo  he  whiles 
speaks  tae  thae  sailors.  He  's  aye  ruein't  but  aye 
doin't.  He  can  help  it  weel  eneuch,  I  tell  him,  and 
it 's  jist  thochtless  clavers,  ay,  and  great  wickedness, 
as  I  tell  him,  for  a  guid  man  like  him  tae  be  takin' 
holy  things  in  vain,  and  tae  be  sweerin'." 

The  mate  of  the  ship  was  Peter  Macintyre,  whose 
voice  no  one  ever  heard  except  when  giving  orders. 
He  chewed,  smoked,  spoke  gutturally,  did  his  duty, 
and  all  apparently  without  sleep  or  rest.  He  crept 
about  the  deck  muffled  up  in  one  rig  for  day,. and 
another  for  night,  each  differing  from  the  other  in 
the  number  of  strata  of  coats  which  enveloped  him 
and  kept  up  his  internal  heat.  He  wore  soft  thick 
slippers,  so  that  his  presence  was  no  more  noted  than 
that  of  a  bucket  or  rope.  He  was  the  sort  of  man 
who,  had  he  fallen  overboard,  would  have  taken  it 
as  a  matter  of  course,  like  reefing  topsails,  and 
would  have  drowned  quietly. 

The  crew  were  of  the  mixed  kind  found  in  most 
vessels.  To  the  common  eye  they  were  a  set  of 
machines  made  for  hurrying  a  ship  across  the  ocean, 
and  employed  only  because  they  could  not  be  super- 
seded by  any  better  machinery  in  the  present  state 
of  mechanical  invention.  They  emitted  the  usual 
grunts  and  groans  when  turning  out  of  their  ham- 
mocks on  a  squally  night ;  the  common  wild  agoniz- 
ing cries  when  pulling  hard  at  some  lift  or  brace  in 
the  midst  of  the  storm ;  and  they  sprang  aloft  and 
lay  out  on  the  yard  to  reef,  and  battle  with  the  flap- 
ping sail,  with  the  most  utter  indifference  to  being 
brained  or  drowned.  They  drank  their  coffee, 
smothered  themselves  up  in  their  swinging  ham- 
mocks, chaffed  each  other,  abused  everything,  and 
longed  for  port.  They  quarrelled  in  a  calm ;  forgot, 
forgave,  and  were  jolly  in  a  gale ;  spent  days  and 
nights  saturated  like  sponges  with  salt  water,  and 
did  their  duty  according  to  the  ship's  articles, — 
and  what  more  could  be  expected  of  them  ? 

But  to  our  story.  The  good  ship  Clyde  sailed  for 
her  destination,  having  on  board  the  lady  passenger, 
who  gave  no  name,  and  the  Captain  deemed  it  un- 
necessary to  ask  it.  She  got  an  excellent  berth  in  a 
private  cabin,  which  I  believe  the  Captain  gave  up 
for  her  use.  She  had  been  told  there  was  no  stew- 
ardess —  no  luxuries  on  board  —  and  scarcely  any 
comforts.  Everything  was  done  to  dissuade  her  from 
embarking  in  this  ship.  But  she  so  pleaded  life-and- 
death  business,  and  her  utter  indifference  to  all  such 
things  in  comparison  with  getting  to  Scotland  by  the 
first  possible  opportunity,  that  she  was  accepted. 

It  was  an  odd  sort  of  place  for  a  lady  to  be  in,  all 
alone,  this  ship  Clyde.  The  poor  Captain  and  his 
mate  felt  indeed  a  sense  of  awkwardness,  especially 
at  table.  It  is  true  they  were  very  particular  in 
washing  their  rough  hands,  and  they  even  went  so 
far  as  to  brush  their  hair;  while  Tom  Watson,  the 
cook,  had  never  been  so  careful  about  his  manipu- 
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lations  in  the  caboose.  But  yet  when  the  unknown 
lady  entered  the  cabin  at  meal-time  with  a  sweet 
smile,  courteous  words,  and  unobtrusive  demeanor, 
full  of  thanks  for  all  her  comforts,  and  of  expressions 
of  her  pleasure  in  the  ship  as  a  home,  the  Captain 
and  Macintyre  could  not  fed  at  their  ease;  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  Captain's  attempts  to  tell  stories,  and 
to  prove  himself  not  unworthy  of  his  guest,  he  was 
not  at  home,  and  often  wondered  what  tempted  him 
to  ship  such  a  cargo  on  board. 

To  the  crew,  the  lady  was  for  some  days  the  sub- 
ject of  great  speculation.  They  seemed  to  think  or 
speak  of  nothing  else.  Many  a  rude  and  rough 
tiling  was  said  of  her,  but  no  rudeness  in  look  or 
word  was  ever  offered  to  her.  She  had  a  kind  word 
for  every  one,  and  she  found  out  something  about 
their  histories, —  whether  they  had  a  mother,  a  wife, 
a  sister,  or  child,  —  which  enabled  her,  by  the  intui- 
tion of  genuine  benevolence,  to  speak  the  right 
word,  whether  to  the  cook,  the  steward,  the  cabin- 
boy,  or  the    in  an  at    the  wheel,  when   he   could   hear 

her.  There  was  no  fuss,  no  obtrusivenesi  aboni 
her.  Yet  she  touched  the  In-art,  and  flashed  upon 
it  the  light  of  the  good-will  and  presence  of  one  who 
really  felt  kindly  to  them,  and  who  treated  them 
neither  as  slaves  nor  aliens,  but  M  thoM  who  DON 
the   image   of  God,  and  in  whom   love  existed,  how- 

dormant,  and  was  capable  of  responding  to  its 

manifestation  in  another  being.  ••  The  lady  "  be- 
came a  presence- — a  power  —  in  the  ship,  like  a 
bright  moon  shining  over  a  wild,  roogfa  sea.  No  one 
essed  to  his  comrade  —  for  sailors  cannot  thus 
express  themselves  —  how  much  he  felt  her  influ- 
ence, yet  all  did  feel  it.  The  oldest  growlers,  —  men 
who  felt,  it  their  duty  to  growl,  —  such  as  old  Dick 
Murray  and  Tom  Ualliday,  although  they  winked 

and  turned  their  quid  S*  s'"'  passed  along  the  deck  in 
her  walk,  vet  apologized  in  their  own  way  l>y  saying, 
"She's  a    line  craft,  anyhow,  —  ship-shape,    1. 
fashion, all  taut  from  keel  to  truck,  ainl  no  mi-take." 

The  Clyde  moved  along  on  her  long  voyage  from 
day  to  day,  the  great  dome  of  the  MoS  sky  ever  cov- 
ering the  one  ship  in  the  centre  of  the  blue  sea,  only 
now  and  then  dotted  by  another  sail  passing  like  a 
fir  distance.  Each  day,  however. 
had  its  own  characteristic  weather;  for  each  day. 
like  each  person,  has  a  history  that  no  other  ever 
had  or  ever  will  have.  The  course  of  one  da\  was 
not,  in  the  ocean  below,  in  the  sky  above,  or  in  the 
air  around,  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  one,  ex- 
cept in  the  foam  at  the  head  of  the  ship,  or  in  her 
■  astern.  She  was  moving  in  the  vast,  shoreless 
over  unknown  depths  peopled  with  unknown 
creatures.  As  for  the  crew,  every  face  became  Ster- 
eotyped, and  one  wondered  how  it  was  that  a  ship 
did  not  become  a  home  of  brothers,  who  could  not 
afford  to  quarrel,  or  be  other  than  close  friends.  But 
the  contact  of  bodies  is  not  contact  of  spirits,  and 
mere  outward  fellowship  within  wooden  walls,  even 
with  the  question  of  life  or  death  constantly  present- 
ing itself,  often  produces  a  separation  the  more  com- 
plete from  the  very  circumstances  which  prevent  a 
greater  physical  separation.  The  lady,  by  a  subtle 
electricity,  bound  them  together. 

It  may  seem  odd  to  some  that  she  should  have 
dared  to  propose  prayers  and  Bible-reading  on  Sun- 
days. But  she  did  it,  in  her  own  quiet,  apologetic, 
loving  way,  until  the  favor  she  asked  was  felt  to  be 
a  favor  bestowed.  It  was  wonderful  how  her  read- 
ing of  appropriate  —  and  most  appropriate  they 
were  !  — passages  of  Scripture,  with  a  hymn  and  a 
prayer,  touched  those  rude  hearts.     They  did  not 


reason  about  her  unselfishness,  but  felt  it ;  they  did 
not  ask  if  it  was  love  that  prompted  her,  hardly- 
knowing  what  that  was,  but  they  were  the  better 
and  happier  for  all  they  heard. 

"  Rum  un,  Jack  ?  "  observed  one  sailor. 

"  Uncommon,  Fred,"  he  replied  :  "  I  'in  blowed  if 
I  make  her  out." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Fred  :  "  but  she  's  a  right  good  un, 
and  minds  me  of  my  cousin  Kate." 

"  Well,"  said  Jack,  '•  I  was  thinking  of  my  uncle 
Bill,  the  Methodist,  the  best  I  know>." 

So  both  agreed  she  was  "  uncommon." 

It  was  a  new  thing  to  see  the  men  turning  their 
hitherto  unused  Bibles  out  of  their  kits.  To  read 
them,  and  confess  they  were  saints ?  O  dear,  no !  not 
that  yet,  but  only  to  recollect  what  "  the  lady  "  was 
saying,  and  to  read  what  she  had  asked  them  to  read. 

••  Come  along,  Tom,  you 're  a  scholard,"  one  would 
•  overhaul,  will  you,  what  the  lady  asked  us  to 
read." 

Tim  lady  knew  not  what  a  light  of  true  love  from 

n  she  was  to  this  crew, — what  a  ship's  light, 

chart,  and  comp  S      knew  only  that  she  loved 

her  brother,  and  this  because   -he   loved   a  Common 

Father.  At  length  hex  influence  was  fully  established 
by  a  case  of  severe  sickness  which  occurred  on  board. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  its  features  and  pre 
or  to  say  how,  with  a  woman's  delicacy,  grace,  ami 
tact,  sin-  mini-tcred  to  the  sick.  Cod-like,  woman 
thus  perfect-  strength   in   weakness.     She  heals  the 

body  through  the  greater  powers  of  the  heart;  or, 

failing  the  Body,  she  more  than  any  other  can  heal 
the  spirit,  and  thus  give  a  health  and  life  which  arc 

ever]  isting. 

The  Clyde  encountered  a  heavy  gale,  when  within 
a  few  hundred  miles  of  Cape  Clear.  It  had  in- 
creased day  by  day.  until  it  seemed  steady  as  a  law 
of  nature.  The  ship  was  forced  back  along  her  old 
course.  She  had  to  lie  to  with  close-reeled  forctop- 
sails  for  days  together.  The  voyage  was  very  pro- 
1.  They  were  not  only  days,  but  weeks, 
behind  their  time.  Wauchope  was  getting  angry, 
and  seemed  to  blame  the  sailors.  Macintyre  moved 
about  incessantly  as  if  he  would  walk  to  land  and 
bring  the  ship  witli  him.  Green  seas  came  on  board 
more  frequently  than  were  agreeable.  The  weath- 
er was  cold.  Heavy  squalls  with  showers  of  sleet 
became  common.  They  sailed  on  amidst  spit  and 
spray,  a  gray,  wet  horizon  walling  in  the  ship.  The 
lady  could  not  come  on  deck.  She  was  no; 
even  at  meals,  but  was  closely  confined  to  her  cab- 
in, ordering  what  she  needed  from  Watson  the 
steward.  But  day  by  day  the  weather  got  worse, 
and  the  ?oyag€  teemed  interminable.  The  very- 
provisions  threatened  to  fail;  already  there  were 
whisperings  about  short  allowances.  But  the  lady's 
mess  was,  come  what  may,  to  be  kept  up. 

The  face  of  the  lady  had  not  been  seen  for  a  fort- 
night, when  one  evening,  the  Captain  came  on  deck 
with  a  flushed  countenance  and  disconcerted  air. 
lie  held  a  long  consultation  with  Macintyre,  who 
seemed  utterly  nonplussed.  The  steward  there- 
upon ran  down  the  companion-stair  and  ran  up 
again ;  and  then  the  Captain  darted  down,  and  af- 
ter a  few  minutes  reappeared.  He  whispered  to 
Macintyre,  dashed  his  sou'wester  from  him,  and 
seemed  greatly  agitated.  Every  man  on  deck,  be- 
lieving the  ship  was  sinking,  ran  aft,  some  asking  if 
they  should  man  the  pumps.  But  the  Captain 
groaned,  and  only  said,  '•  God  have  mercy  onus  !  the 
lady  is  dead,  and  a  child  is  alive  !  "  and  diving  down 
again,  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


HIS   NURSING. 


■  en  the  Captain  went  to  the  lady's  cabin,  he 
found  her  almost  speechless,  with  a  fine  babe 
wrapped  up  in  a  blanket  beside  her.  She  took  his 
hand,  and  feebly,  with  broken  accents  and  great  ef- 
fort, said,  "  I  expected  to  be  home  —  long  before 
this  —  and  to  have  saved  my  babe."  Then  she 
broke  down  and  fainted.  Being  recovered,  she 
said,  "  Be  sure  and  give  —  and  give  —  my  desk 
with  all  in  it  —  to  Mr.  Thomson,  Writer,  Elgin. 
Write  to  my  husband  at  Valparaiso  —  his  name  is 
William  —  "  The  tears  trickled  down  her  calm  and 
sweet  countenance.  "  God  forgive  him  —  tell  him 
—  tell  him  I  do !  " 

"  His  name  ?  "  eagerly  inquired  the  Captain. 

"  Battens  —  " 

"  Buttons,  did  you  say  ? "  asked  the  Captain. 
"  Cheer  up,  dear  lady ;  God  may  yet  preserve  you. 
Steward  —  a  little  brandy —  quick ! "  and  the  Cap- 
tain, holding  her  hands,  leant  over  her,  while  the 
tears  rolled  down  his  honest  face,  like  the  first  drops 
of  a  thunder-shower.  But  there  was  no  response 
save  the  feeble  cry  of  the  little  boy  from  the  blan- 
kets, which  his  dead  mother  had  wrapped  around 
him. 

But  why  such  an  event  as  this  ?  It  was  after- 
wards discovered  that  the  marriage  of  Annie  For- 
dyce  with  William  Battens  was  not  a  happy  one. 
She  was  one  of  those  sweet  creatures  who  are  here 
below  called  angels.  Early  in  life  she  was  left  an 
orphan,  and  went  to  Valparaiso  to  keep  a  brother's 
house.  The  brother  died,  and  she  married  Battens, 
his  partner,  who  turned  out  very  differently  from 
what  he  had  appeared  to  her  sweet,  trustful  nature. 
He  was  vain  and  selfish,  and  latterly —  But  the 
■id  about  his  character  the  better  for  the  read- 
er. I  need  not  display  the  evil  which  exists  in  so- 
ciety. All  men  believe  in  that.  Rather  let  it  be 
forgotten  over  Annie's  face,  calm  and  sweet,  as  if  the 
spirit  which  once  animated  it  remained  a  while  to 
illumine  the  palace  where  it  had  so  long  dwelt. 

Annie  had  heard  of  a  small  property  which  was 
left  to  her,  in  her  own  right,  but  which  her  husband 
was  resolved  to  lay  hold  of  to  squander  on  his 
pleasures.  She  hoped  to  be  able  to  reach  the  home 
of  some  near  friends  before  her  confinement.  But 
the  slow  sailing  of  the  ship,  and  the  prolonged  gales 
made  this  impossible;  and  what  her  thoughts  and 
anguish  were  —  with  her  hopes  and  fears  and  uncer- 
tainties—  delicate-feeling  women  alone  can  tell. 

It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  what  that  death  and 
birth  were  to  the  Captain  and  crew  of  the  ship ! 
They  could  dispose  of  the  dead  body  without  diffi- 
culty. Whatever  feelings  of  pain  they  experienced, 
and  these  were  very  real,  they  had  been  too  familiar 
with  death  to  be  much  struck  by  it.  They  had 
heaved  many  a  comrade  over  in  his  hammock :  they 
had  often  seen  a  man  at  one  moment  beside  them, 
and  in  the  next  floating  like  a  speck  in  the  boiling 
surge,  when  the  terrible  cry  of  '•  A  man  over- 
board ! "  was  vain  to  bring  relief.  But  a  tender 
babe,  without  a  woman  near,  without  a  nurse  of  any 
kind,  and  men  skilled  only  in  the  rough  usages  of 
the  wild  sea,  was  something  very  different.  The 
Captain  was  a  father,  and  loved  his  children,  and  he 
and  the  steward,  also  a  father,  put  their  heads  to- 
gether and  consulted  about  the  babe.  The  two 
were  seated  in  the  Captain's  c-;.uin,  the  child,  still 
wrapped  in  the  blanket,  on  the  Captain's  knees. 

"  Be  mtiful  boy,"  said  Wauckope. 

"  A  jewel,"  said  Watson. 


"  Frail  bark,  Watson." 

"  God  can  steer  it  into  port,  Captain." 

"  I  pray  God  he  may  do  it,  Watson." 

"  Thank  ye.  Captain.  I  have  been  long  thinking 
and  contriving  what  to  give  it.  I  may  tell  you  con- 
fidentially that  I  have  tried  —  beg  pardon  for  the 
liberty  —  biscuits  soaked  in  weak  tea  —  and  I  kept, 
unknown  to  you,  sir  —  I  ax  pardon  again,  sir  — 
some  preserved  eggs  for  his  poor  mother,  and  I  '11 
beat  them  up  beautiful,  for  the  blessed  little  angel." 

"  All  right,  my  hearty, —  try  —  try  —  try."  And 
somehow  or  other,  they  got  it  to  swallow  the  nour- 
ishment ;  and  the  Captain  vowed  with  a  grin  of  joy 
that  he  saw  the  child  lick  his  lips  as  a  spoonful  de- 
scended his  small  throat.  The  hope,  however  faint, 
that  the  boy  might  reach  land,  cheered  them  up. 

'•  We  have  all  been  great  sinners,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain to  Watson,  "  but  He  won't,  I  hope,  punish  the 
child  for  this,  but  preserve  him."  And  there  and 
then  the  Captain  vowed  in  his  heart  that  he  would 
swear  no  more. 

When  the  Captain  came  on  deck  to  arrange  with 
the  carpenter  for  the  lady's  burial,  he  observed  a 
great  change  for  the  better  in  the  weather. 

The  burial  was  in  the  evening.  All  the  men, 
not  excepting  the  watch,  petitioned  the  Captain  to 
lay  the  ship  to,  and  lash  the  helm,  that  the  whole 
might  come,  in  their  best  rig,  to  do  honor  to  "  the 
lady."  They  had  all  reasons  of  their  own  for  wish- 
ing to  take  a  part  in  the  ceremony,  and,  on  com- 
paring notes,  they  found  that  she  had,  on  different 
grounds,  made  each  her  friend. 

Tenderly  ami  lovingly  she  was  wrapped  in  her 
canvas  coffin,  with  the  ship's  flags  laid  over  it.  They 
who  bore  her  paced  slowly  and  solemnly  to  the  bul- 
warks, and  laid  the  plank  on  which  she  lay  end- 
wards  to  the  open  port.  On  each  side  the  sailors 
were  ranged,  clean  and  tidy,  with  hat  in  hand.  As 
the  procession  passed,  the  Captain  said,  "  Halt ! " 
He  then  went  below,  and  reappeared  with  the  little 
child  in  its  blanket,  over  which  a  dark  shawl  of  its 
mother's  was  laid  like  a  funeral  pall.  "  This  is  the 
chief  mourner,"  he  said,  as  he  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  body.  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  continued,  "  My 
men,  you  know  I'm  no  parson,  but  sailors  arc  Chris- 
tians, and  so  I  say  —  "  and  he  shut  his  eyes  and 
reverently  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  ending  with 
the  simple  words,  "  in  hopes  of  a  glorious  resurrec- 
tion through  the  mercy  of  Jesus  Christ."  Lifting 
up  the  shawl,  he  kissed  the  child,  and  made  its  little 
hand  touch  the  hand  of  its  dead  mother.  He  then 
gave  a  signal,  and,  the  end  of  the  plank  being  lifted 
up,  the  body  swept  down  into  the  deep.  There  was 
a  momentary  splash,  and  the  wild  waves  rolled  on 
as  before,  their  crests  gilded  by  a  setting  sun  of  glo- 
rious brilliancy,  which  filled  the  sky  from  the  far 
west  up  to  the  .zenith,  and  was  reflected  from  the 
eastern  clouds. 

'•  My  lads,"  said  the  Captain,  "  I  will  now  serve  you 
out  an  extra  glass  of  grog."  The  honest  fellow  in- 
tended this  for  a  token  of  good-will  which  the  crew 
could  understand  ;  and  they  understood  it,  and  val- 
ued it  accordingly. 

"May  I  ask  without  offence,"  said  an  old  sailor, 
with  hat  in  hand,  to  the  Captain,  "  what 's  the  boy's 
name  ?  " 

"  Why,  Fred,"  replied  the  Captain  ;  "  I  don't  ex- 
actly know  till  he  is  baptized,  but  I  think  his  father's 
name  is  William  Buttons. 

"All  right,"  said  Fred  :  "  pass  the  word  for'ard,  — 
the  young  un's  name  's  Billy  Buttons." 

The  next  request  was  that  all  might  see  the  child ; 
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and  ho  they  all  congregated  round  the  bundle,  out  of 
•which  was  visible  a  small  face  with  black  dots  for 
eyes,  and  a  little  mouth  that  seemed  weariful  for 
something  it  could  not  get. 

This  conference  was  broken  up  by  commands  to 
shake  out  the  reefs  in  the  foretopsail,  to  set  main 
and  foresails,  and  to  bear  four  points  away.  The 
wind  had  changed  into  a  strong  yet  favorable  quar- 
ter-wind, and  the  prospects  of  a  speedy  voyage  dif- 
fused joy  over  the  ship. 

"It's  all  owing,  I  tell  you,"  said  Murray,  "to 
Billy  Buttons !  " 

Perhaps  it 

i  lie  erew  off  watch  were  sitting  in  the  even- 
ing round  the  stove  while  the  ship  was  going  along 
her  course  with  every  sail  set,  the  conversation  was 
all  about  Billy  and  his  mother.  The  Captain  had 
lined  that  the  husband  of  the  dead  lady  was  in 
Valparaiso,  and  that  she  had  hoped  to  have  reached 
land  before  her  babe  was  born  :  and  this  so  far  ex- 
plained sonic  of  the  mystery  wliich  hung  around  her. 
and  the-death  and  birth  on  board. 

Before  taking  their  liquor,  Archy  Hunter  from 
Greenoek  said,  ••  In  memory  of";  ana  all  responded, 
'•In  memory  of";  one  adding.  "God  blest  her!" 
another,  "  ted  aloft, 

Then,  after  ■  |  Tots  said,  "  Here '-.  a  good 

our  small  craft."     ••  To   Billy   But- 
tons!  !    all   hands,  —  "not    forg 
noble  Captain."       "Towards!"  added    one    of  the 
hands. 

These    formal    toasts,  as    in  duty  liotind,  ha 
been  all  drunk,  the  men  whiU'cd  their  pipes,  and  the 
nation  began  to  tlow  imperceptibly  in  the  old 
channel. 

••  Do  you  believe,  Dick,"  asked  one  of  tlie 
addressing  the  tallest  and  most  com- 

pany. '•  that  you  were  ever  a-*  small  . 

M  Well,  9 

Dick,  "  how  I  looked  when  launched,  and   !•> 
was  rigged  and  left  port;   but  I  I'pOM   I  was  much 
about  it.    It  aii  ave  bother 

to  my  mother  aibre  I  knowed  it" 

••  Net  1,"  chimed  in  I  third.     "  And   mayhap  it' 
any  of  us  hail  thought  it,  we  WBmAA  have  ^i\. 
bother  to   our    old    mothers    when  we    did    know 
it." 

¥  Y'ou  have  me  there,"  said  Dick,  mediiativcly,  as 
he  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe.  ••  Here 
jolly  boys ;   but  if  we  were  all  one-  like   Bill 
tons,  with  mothers  a-crying,  Brdying,  a-walkin'  about 
with  us,  and  hushing  and  buzzing  with 
night,  it's  an  ugly  thing  to  look  astern  and  to  think 
how  little  ire  did  foe  them  when  the  Jning 

with  the  gale  of  life,  ay,  and  some  sinking  in  it." 

ace  followed  Dick's  honest  attempt  at  moral- 
It  was  interrupted  by  one  of  the 
bag, 

'•  How  are  we  to  bring  Billy  to  shore  ?     Here  'a 
the  cabin-boy  a-nursing.  him.  and  Watso 
him,  and  the  Captain  watching  his  edication,  and 
the  mate  chewing  his  tobacco  over  him ;  but  will  he 
live  without  his  mother  ?  " 

"  The  Lord  above  knows  !  None  of  us  lived  with- 
out our  mothers,"  said  a  voice  from  one  of  the 
bin. 

••  I  did  ! "  said  another  voice,  u  for  I  was  brought 
up  on  the  bottle  by  an  uncle  and  aunt." 

.   remark  excited  the  first  laugh  they  had 
t  the  day. 

"  Ha,  ha  !  "  said  Halliday, "  and  you  'vo  ever  since 
stuck  to  the  bottle  without  the  milk." 


"  It 's  the  feedin'  o'  Billy  that  puzzles  me  ;  I  can't 
shape  my  course  through  it  nohows,"  said  Dick. 

"I've  been  thinking,"  remarked  an  old  sailor, 
"that  a  little  drop  of  tobacco-juice  might  do  Billy- 
good  !  —  What  are  ye  all  laughing  at?"  he  ex- 
claimed, with  honest  indignation  at  the  reception  his 
remark  met  with.  "  I  can  tell  you  that  when  / 
could  get  neither  meat  nor  drink,  when  shipwrecked 
on  a  coral-reef,  I  was  kept  alive  by  tobacco ;  and  it 
stands  to  reason  that  if  it  saved  a  man.  it  might 
save  a  child.  And  I'll  stick  to  it,  and  would  give 
all  the  baccy  I  have  if  a  drop  of  the  juice  would 
keep  Billy  alive." 

'•  His  stomach  won't  stand  it.  He  is  not,  ye  see, 
accustomed  to  it,"  sagely  remarked  another. 

••  I  '11  tell  ye,  boys,"  said  Thorns  the  carpenter, 
who  had  not  yet  spoken,  "  that  all  bairns  like  fun. 
And  what  say  you.  Wallace,  to  give  us  a  scrape  of 
yer  owld  fiddle,  and  we  might  get  up  a  dance  round 
Billy  !  Eh  2  It  would  open  his  eyes  and  make  him 
laugh." 

There  s "as  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  wis- 
dom and  propriety  of  this  prop 

Billy  all  this  time  was  utterly  unconscious,  poor 
little  fellow,  of  the  pan-tbrecastle  synod  which  was 
.  It  ing  about  him,  with  his  trials  and  pleat 

well  and  not  unhappy,  though   Be 
alone  who  ;  parrows  in  the  winter's  cold,  or 

the   sea-birds  on   the   Stormy  waves,  could   tell   how 
,'d  be  so!     The  cabin-boy  rejoiced  in  nursing 
him  and  putting  him  to  .-!•  minded  him  of 

his  home  in  the  glen,  to  tin  he  was 

counting  the  hours.     The  steward  fed  the  child  with 
his  contrivances  of  (,ggs,  to  which  he  added  • 
very  weak,  brandy  anil  water. 

Linen  and   llanncl  had  been  freely  given  !  j 

ml   he   himself  undertook 

•aging  him  with   lukewarm 
lay.      And  so  the  little  thing  sucked  i: 
and  gave  sundry  groans   and  grants,  and 

sharp  cries,  —  prolonged  into  continued 

scream-.,  in  which  its  little  red  tongue  vibrated  in 
its  mouth,  and  which  so  alarmed,  even  the  crew  that 
tight  be,  seen  peering  down  the  com- 
panion '  :ly  he  was 
aired  on  dv  d  on  hav- 
ing the  honor  of                   him,  and  it  was  ind 

to  see  those  japan:.-  I  chirruping  and 

)  the  una  ■   rolled  up  in  the 

blanket.  In  a  few  days  the  very  navigation  of  the 
ship  was  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  child.  It 
was  not  un frequent  to  hear  such  remarks 
"  I  say,  Tom,  easy  with  that  rope  "  ;  or.  ••  I  >on't  make 
such  a  clattering  on  deck  "  ;  or,  "  Heave  in  that  yard 
handy,  for  Billy  is  sleeping."  And  one  would  ex- 
at  the  fine  breeze  and  the  prospect 
';tiiig  hind  soon,  "  because  they  would  g 
nur.-e  for  Billy";  or  suggest  that  the  reef  in  the  top- 
sails, taken  in  an  hour  before,  might  be  shaken  out, 

half  a  knot  more  got  out  of  her  for  Billy." 
His  influence  went  so  far  at  last  that  one  remarked, 
■■  There  's  no  blasphemy  in  this  ship  as  I  have  heard. 
The  Captain  has  dropped  it  for  the  sake  of  Billy, 
and  we  're  all  following  his  example,  eh  ?  "  The 
men  seemed  really  to  have  become  more  cheerful  in 
their  work.  — for  "the  Captain  was  a  mother  to 
Billy,"  —  and  more  kind  to  each  other  from  their 
common  sympathies  with  Billy.  Mothers  long  (3 
or  mothers  expecting  them  home,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters whom  they  had  played  with  long  ago,  all  the 
softening  remembrances  of  childhood,  the  only  Eden 
—  though  often  a  poor  one  —  in  many  a  wild  and 
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rough  life,  —  all  these  and  such-like  healthy  thoughts 
were  unconsciously  suggested  by  Billy.  Even  a 
bird  driven  in  its  weakness  away  from  land  to 
their  ship  for  refuge,  would  have  quickened  in  them 
kindly  feelings,  —  thanks  to  the  presence  of  this 
child,  cast  at  their  feet  like  a  waif  of  the  wild  sea. 

One  morning  early  the  look-out  paused  in  his 
slow  walk  on  the  forecastle,  bent  down,  shaded  his 
eyes  with  his  hands,  and  then  sent  the  cheering 
words  ringing  along  the  deck,  "  Land  ahead  on 
the  weather-bow."  In  an  instant  the  Captain's 
telescope  was  directed  towards  the  spot  indicated, 
and  a  low  dark  line,  from  which  the  haze  was 
slowly  rising,  was  seen.  As  soon  as  the  news 
spread,  all  hands  were  peering  towards  the  distant 
shore,  conjecturing  what  portion  of  it  they  had 
sighted,  when  Dick  Martin  said,  "  Three  cheers, 
my  lads,  for  Billy  Buttons,  —  it 's  him  has  done  it ! " 
A  hearty  cheer  was  given,  which  astonished  the 
Captain,  who  did  not  swear,  but  smile,  saying  to 
his  mate,  "  I  think  it 's  Kinsale  Head.  But  I  am 
determined  to  make  for  the  first  port  and  get  a 
proper  nurse  for  Billy,  for  he  does  'nt  take  to  his 
food,  except  a  little  raw  egg  wi'  a  few  drops  o' 
brandy  beat  up  intilt."  The  mate  said  nothing  but 
"  All  right ;  the  land  will  soon  come  oot,  it 's  loom- 
in'  mair  and  mair ;  we  shall  mak  our  course  soon." 

"  Well,  Captain,"  said  the  steward,  "  we've  done 
the  job,  I  do  declare,  after  all!  He'll  get  into 
port !  Losh  !  I  could  maist  greet  tae  think  o't ! 
Wee  Peter  "  (the  cabin-boy)  "  is  dancin'  aboot  the 
cabin  half  daft,  pairtly  at  comin'  hame,  but  mair  for 
Billy." 

The  Clyde  put  into  Cork  harbor,  and  the  worthy 
Captain  immediately  went  on  shore  in  his  gig.  He 
said  to  the  crew,  "  Now  lads,  avast  heaving  with 
grog.  We  shall,  I  promise  you,  splice  the  main 
brace  when  we  get  on  board  with  a  nurse  for  Billy, 
but,  not  till  then." 

The  men  touched  their  hats,  and  said,  "Never 
fear,  sir,  you  may  depend  on  us.  Good  luck  to 
you,  sir.  You  '11  find  us  here  any  time  you  come 
back." 

The  Captain  proceeded  direct  to  the  "  Lying-in 
Hospital,"  where  on  stating  his  case,  and,  what  was 
a  more  weighty  argument,  offering  a  handsome  sum 
of  money,  he  managed  to  get  a  respectable  nurse, 
able  and  willing  to  nourish  Billy. 

Never  did  men  receive  into  their  boat  a  person 
with  more  satisfaction  than  they  did  the  jolly-looking 
blue-eyed  Irish  nurse  and  her  trunk,  as  the  Captain, 
almost  nervous  with  excitement,  handed  her  in; 
never  before  did  the  oars  of  the  gig  bend  and  flash 
and  roll  with  such  quick  and  regular  rhythm ;  and 
never  was  more  sincere  happiness  felt  on  board  a 
ship,  than  when  the  crew  of  the  Clyde  swung  the 
nurse  on  board.  Her  hands  were  seized  with  a 
grasp  which  made  her  cry,  "  Och,  don't  be  a  killing 
my  bit  fingers,  but  let  me  to  the  little  darlint." 
Soon  she  had  Billy  in  her  arms,  and  though  the  or- 
ders were  given  to  heave  anchor  with  a  will,  yet 
there  was  such  an  anxiety  to  hear  the  report  from 
the  cabin,  that  it  was  not  until  the  Captain  came  up 
and  said,  "  Draws  like  the  big  pump  !  Heave  away 
now,  lads  ! "  that  they  really  set  about  work.  Then 
with  a  cheer  and  a  bound,  the  windlass  was  manned, 
and  round  they  went  to  the  tune  of  "  Ho  ro,  Sally 
O  ! "  adapting  to  its  refrain  impromptu  lines  fitted  to 
the  occasion,  such  as  sailors  delight  to  indulge  in. 
One  rough  voice  would  chime  in  "  Billy  is  my  dar- 
ling, my  darling,"  &c. ;  improvised  by  the  next  sing- 
er into  "  Buttons  and  his  darling,  his  darling  " ;  and 


then  the  united  chorus  of  "  Ho  ro,  my  Sally  O," 
with  the  rapid  tramp  round  the  windlass. 

It  was  quite  true  Billy  had  taken  to  Bridget. 
And  Bridget  declared  that  it  was  the  "  blessed  Vir- 
gin "  alone  could  have  preserved  the  child  alive,  but 
that  even  the  Virgin  herself  could  not  be  expected 
to  have  kept  him  alive  to  Glasgow  without  her  com- 
ing on  board.  Pat,  her  husband,  had  always  de- 
clared that  her  "  childer  throve  like  young  pota- 
turs,"  &c.  And  so  the  little  woman  went  on  talking, 
after  having  made  Billy  comfortable,'  and  blessed 
him  over  and  over  again  as  a  sea  wonder. 

All  this  time  the  good  ship,  under  a  steady  breeze, 
was  bravely  working  her  way  along  the  Irish  coast 
onwards  to  the  Clyde. 

The  Captain  had  not  neglected  to  bring  on  board 
a  large  supply  of  fresh  provisions  of  all  kinds  re- 
quired. He  served  them  out  liberally,  along  with 
such  an  allowance  of  grog  as  made  the  crew  antici- 
pate with  glee  the  dinner  which  he  had  ordered  to 
be  prepared  for  them. 

After  the  dinner  was  over,  one  of  the  erew  was 
deputed  to  thank  the  Captain,  and  to  ask  as  a  great 
favor,  to  allow  Billy  to  come  on  deck,  as  "  they 
wished  to  have  a  dance  in  honor  of  the  young  bo'- 
sun."  The  Captain  —  whose  nature  seemed  to  have 
become  almost  too  soft  and  tender  —  reminded 
them  how  cold  the  weather  had  become ;  that  De- 
cember in  the  north  was  not  like  December  in  the 
south  ;  and  that,  if  he  let  Billy  up,  it  could  only  be 
for  a  few  minutes.  But,  as  the  sun  was  shining, 
they  might  have  their  fun  as  soon  as  Billy  could  be 
got  ready.  It  was  a  busy  half  hour  with  Mrs.  Brid- 
get M'Dermot  to  get  out  of  her  trunk  all  the  bits  of 
ornament  she  had  managed  to  cram  into  it,  along 
with  her  new  cap,  &c. 

At  length  she  managed  somehow  to  make  Billy 
quite  a  young  dandy,  the  good  Captain  having  or- 
dered a  large  supply  of  things  for  the  use  of  the 
child,  from  one  of  the  best  shops  in  the  city.  And 
when  she  sallied  forth  from  the  companion -door,  she 
was  followed  by  the  steward  and  Peter,  grinning 
from  ear  to  ear.  Billy  in  her  arms  was  dressed  u  so 
handsome,"  with  a  fine  flowing  white  shawl  about 
him :  and,  as  for  herself,  she  was  like  the  nurse  of  a 
lady,  smiling  blandly  and  looking  kindly  from  her 
fine  Irish  blue  eyes,  upon  her  little  charge,  and  un- 
able to  meet  the  gaze  of  all  the  Jacks  who  were 
drawn  up  in  line  to  receive  her.  It  was  really,  as 
the  Captain  said,  a  sight  for  sore  eyes,  —  his  own  be- 
ing a  little  red  and  watery,  as  he  turned  his  back  for 
a  moment  from  the  group  and  blew  his  nose. 

"  Now  for  it,  Wallace  !  "  cried  one  of  the  crew, 
and  Wallace  scraped  up  a  sort  of  reel,  and  away 
went  the  tars  heel  and  toe,  until,  joining  hands,  they 
wheeled  round  Billy  and  his  nurse  to  the  evident  de- 
light of  the  latter.  The  dance  ended  in  a  mingled 
burst  of  laughter  and  cheers,  with  "  Iloor  rh  for 
Billy  !  "  "  Hoorah  for  the  Captain  ! "  "  Hoorah 
for  the  pretty  nurse ! "  which  made  Mrs.  Bridget, 
chuckling  with  delight,  dive  down,  assisted  by  the 
steward,  to  her  nursery  below. 


CHAPTER   III.  —  HIS    BAPTISM. 

Ix  less  than  a  week  the  voyage  ended  in  safety, 
and  Billy  and  Mrs.  Bridget  werecomfortably  housed 
with  Mrs.  Wauchope.  All  his  poor  mother's  things 
were  carefully  locked  up  until  further  orders.  The 
desk  was  sent  as  directed,  and  its  receipt  immedi- 
ately acknowledged.  The  lawyer  informed  Captain 
Wauchope  that  the  property  bequeathed  to  the  lady 
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was  of  little  value,  and  her  boy's  title  to  it  more  than 
doubtful ;  that  no  provision  was  made  for  him ;  and 
that  from  letters  in  the  desk,  addressed  by  the  fa- 
ther to  the  mother,  it  was  evident  that  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him,  as  he  had  deserted  his  wife, 
and  was  living  with  another  person ;  that  in  these 
circumstances  the  lawyer  hardly  knew  what  was  to 
be  done.  As  the  boy  had  no  relations  except  very 
distant  ones,  he  suggested  a  charity  school  for  him, 
but  left  it  to  Captain  Wauchope  to  decide,  as  also 
to  settle  to  whom  he  should  return  the  desk  to  be 
kept  for  the  boy.  As  the  Captain  finished  the  read- 
ing of  the  letter,  he  only  gave  a  smile,  which  ex- 
fn-essed  great  satisfaction;  and  he  immediately  sal- 
ied  forth  to  have  an  interview  with  his  minister. 
This  ended  in  the  good  man  heartily  agreeing  to 
dispense  the  sacrament  of  baptism  on  Christinas  Day 
at  twelve  o'clock,  in  the  ship,  adding,  almost  in  a 
whisper,  "Not  on  this  mountain  or  on  that,  you 
know,  Captain,  —  but  the  heart,  the  heart,  —  spirit 
and  truth." 

That  meeting  on  Christmas  Day  the  reader  can 
easily  picture  to  himself,  with  the  sort  of  party  in 
the  ship.  It  was  an  idle  day,  and  a  holiday,  though 
not  a  holy  day,  —  the  Church  of  Scotland,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  recognizing  no  day,  except  Sunday,  as 
such.  All  the  crew  were  present  in  their  best  at- 
tire. A  sort  of  tent  was  formed  on  the  deck  with 
Sails,  and  decorated  with  evergreens  and  Sags.  And 
in  addition  to  the  crew,  the  Captain's  wife  and  fam- 
ily were  present.  On  a  table  covered  with  a  tine 
white  cloth  were  placed  a  large  Bible  and  a  china 
bowl  with  water.  The  Captain  resolved  to  M  tak  on 
the  vows,"  and  told  his  minister  I  hat  he  had  re-olved 
to  bring  up  Billy  as  his  own  child,  — to  treat  him  as 
a  Iamb  of  his  own  flock.  He  would  do  this,  lie  said, 
•'nol  only  for  the  boy's  sake,  but  for  his  mother's 
sake.  She  was  — "  Hut  what  she  was  Wauchope 
seemed  unable  to  tell  the  minister. 

\  .]•  ;,  prayer,  the  minister  very  beautifully  and 
touchingly  recalled  the  chief  incidents  of  tin 

lie  then   addressed    Captain   Wauchope    and 
shortly,  but  pointedly,  expounded    to  him  his  duties 

as  the  up-bringer  of  the  child.  Then,  reminding  the 
Captain  that  he  "promised  to  give  this  child  a 
Christian  education,  —  bringing  it  up  in  the  nurture 

and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  he  asked  the  boy's 
name. 

"William  Buttons  "Wauchope  Fordyce.  or  W.  B. 
W.  Fordyce;  as  you  think  best,"  replied  the  Cap- 
tain, with  a  low. 

No  sooner  was  the  child  baptized  than  the  Cap- 
tain handed  him  to  his  wife,  bidding  her  " 
Billy  round."  Each  of  the  crew  received  him  and 
handed  him  solemnly  to  his  neighbor ;  and  I  verily 
believe  some  of  them  thought  this  an  essential  part 
of  the  holy  ceremony.  The  Captain  then  ordered 
him  to  be  laid  down  to  sleep,  his  little  head  resting 
on  the  same  pillow  on  which  the  cheek  of  his  dying 
mother  had  reposed.  "It's  no  harm,"  said  Wau- 
chope.    "  Mayhap  she  sees  him,  and  may  like  it." 

The  Captain  provided  an  appropriate  treat  for  all 
under  the  canvas.  It  would  be  vain  to  record  the 
innocent  speeches  and  fun  of  the  sailors  after  the 
minister  and  the  Captain,  with  the  "females,"  had 
left  them  to  enjoy  themselves,  under  the  charge  of 
the  mate  and  steward.  But  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  that  the  minister,  before  parting,  made  a 
simple,  earnest,  cheerful,  and  what  was  called  "a 
jolly  speech,"  in  which  he  brought  out  what  was  in 
every  heart,  regarding  the  boy  and  his  mother,  and 
what  the  ship's  company  —  more  especially  the  Cap- 


tain, the  steward,  and  wee  Peter  —  had  been  to  the 
child,  and  the  noble  part  Captain  Wauchope  had 
acted  in  taking  him  into  the  bosom  of  his  own  family. 
Even  the  little  hearty  Mrs.  Bridget  was  not  forgot- 
ten. As  the  minister  was  pleased  to  say,  she  was, 
though  a  Papist,  a  most  kind-hearted,  good  woman. 
"  And  now,"  concluded  the  worthy  man,  "  let  us  all 
part  friends,  and  endeavor  to  shape  our  course  so  as 
at  last  to  reach  the  haven  of  eternal  rest.  May 
God's  word  be  our  chart  to  show  the  way,  God's 
Spirit  our  compass  to  direct  us  in  the  way,  and  Je- 
sus Christ  be  our  Captain  at  all  times.  A  merry 
Christmas  to  you  all !  Both  young  men  and 
maidens,  old  men  and  children,  raise  your  hearts  in 
praise !  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Sav- 
iour is  given,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord !  " 


LEDFOOTS  PLOT. 

••  A  cKNii.r.MAX  by  the  name  of  Ledfoot,  sir. 
would  like  to  speak  with  you,  if  you  please."  said 
my  old  housekeeper,  one  afternoon,  standing  with 
the  dining-room  door  in  her  hand. 

"  Ledfoot  ?  "  I  repeated.  u  Don't  know  the  name. 
A-k  him  in." 

A  middle-aged  man  of  mddy  and  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, with  plentiful  light  hair,  —  except  on  a 
very  marked  bald  patch,  smooth  and  shiny,  on  the 
top  of  his  head,  —  a  good  deal  of  sandy  beard,  shot 
with  gray,  and  restless  little  gray  eyes,  set  deep  in 
under  a  fat  forehead  fringed  with  very  prominent 
eyebrows,  was  shown  into  the   room. 

••  I  hare  ventured  to  call,"  he  began,  oddly  screw- 
ing up  his  left  eye   into  a  smile,  whilst  the   v< 
bat  face  wa«  inscrutably  passive,  "in  search  of  apart- 
ments. " 

"My  good  sir,"  said  I,  "  I  don't  let  lodgings,  and 
there  are  but  two  hoi;  -  this,  in  ChunpingtOD 

big  enough  to  afford  you  accommodation,  and  I  am 
Certain  neither  of  their  owners  would  entertain  the 
<pie-<tion." 

lea,  I  was  (juite  amazed  to  think  of  any  one 
wanting  lodgings  in  Clumpington,  —  a  little  lonely 
Hampshire    hamlet  on    a  panse    of  heath, 

whither  it  had  occurred  to  no  one   hitherto  to  come 

in  search  of  change.     We  have  not  twenty  houses 

in  the  village,  not  a  single  shop  (for  we  get  all  ourne- 
ries  from  the  neighboring  town  of  Clayington), 
no  lawyer,  no  doctor  (thank  goodness,  the  place  is 
too  healthy  to  keep  one),  and  a  parson  only  once  a 
fortnight  There  is  nothing  to  see  but  undulating 
miles  of  purple  heather  and  golden-blossomed  gone, 
and  the  clump  of  firs  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
place. 

•  I  hope  I  have  not  made  a  mistake,"  the  gentle- 
man continued,  "but  an  acquaintance  of  mine  in 
London  —  Mr.  Iliekey,  a  house  agent  —  told  me  he 
thought  you  could  accommodate  me." 

Then  I  remembered  how,  —  some  twelve  months 
back,  when  my  old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  Maurice 
Iliekey.  left  Clumpington  after  a  fortnight's  visit, 
abusing  the  dulness  of  the  place  and  my  obstinacy 
in  choosing  to  live  a  life  of  retirement  in  a  big  house 
alone  with  a  very  old  housekeeper,  — he  had  threat- 
ened to  make  it  his  business  to  find  some  one  to  en- 
liven my  solitude,  for  apart  of  the  year,  at  all  events. 
I  know  at  the  time  I  strenuously  objected  to  let 
lodgings,  but  Maurice  would  have  it  that  a  suitable 
companion  would  cheer  me  up,  and  do  the  empty 
rooms  a  deal  of  good;  "always  provided,"  as  he 
thoughtfully  added,  "  that  there  was  to  be  found  in 
the  wide  world  another  such  an  old  mope  as  myself 
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to  volunteer  for  six  months'  solitary  confinement." 
I  recollected  that,  half  in  earnest,  I  had  told  Maurice 
Hickey  he  could  send  me  a  companion  if  he  liked  ; 
for,  in  truth,  I  had  been  very  lonely  since  the  death 
of  my  wife ;  and  my  dark,  empty  rooms  were  the 
graves  of  dead  memories,  and  the  burial-places  of 
much  sunshine  which  had  died  out  of  my  life. 

I  was  rather  favorably  impressed  with  Mr.  Led- 
foot.  Perhaps  that  air  of  overpowering  candor 
which  a  very  widely  open  white  waistcoat  lends  to 
a  stout  person  with  a  happy  face,  as  if  to  express 
that  the  secrets  of  his  breast  are  all  bared  to  public 
inspection,  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  he  wore  the  frankest  shirt-front  I  ever 
saw.  At  all  events,  I  expressed  my  readiness  to 
see  what  could  be  done  for  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hickey 's, 
though  as  to  terms,  I  knew  no  more  than  the  man 
in  the  moon  what  to  ask.  This  matter,  however, 
was  soon  settled,  by  my  visitor  handing  me  a  note 
from  Maurice  Hickey,  in  which  I  found  everything 
arranged  about  terms  on  a  scale  I  certainly  thought 
exorbitant,  but  which  seemed  satisfactory  enough 
to  my  prospective,  lodger. 

"  Then  I  may  consider  the  matter  settled  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Ledfoot,  with  undisguised  pleasure. 

For  my  part  I  thought  so,  and  said  so,  provided 
the  rooms  suited  when  he  had  seen  them ;  but  be- 
yond inquiring  if  he  could  have  a  bedroom  with 
shutters  to  it,  and  a  four-post  bedstead,  he  seemed 
to  care  very  little  about  the  rest.  Satisfied  on  this 
point,  he  refused  even  to  look  at  the  apartments. 
"  Shutters  and  a  four-poster  were  indispensable 
requisites  for  his  purpose."  This  looked  odd  to  me. 
What  purpose  could  he  have  which  they  could  an- 
swer ? 

I  hoped  he  was  not  a  whimsical  old  gentleman, 
that  would  turn  out  a  bore.  But  no,  as  I  looked  at 
him,  he  was  beaming  and  happy,  and  the  candor  of 
his  waistcoat  completely  reassuring.  He  had,  too, 
a  merry  way  of  continually  closing  his  left  eye  when 
he  was  talking  and  pleased,  which  prepossessed  me 
much  in  his  favor.  So  leaving  word  with  Mrs. 
French,  the  housekeeper,  to  get  the  rooms  ready,  I 
drove  Mr.  Ledfoot  in  my  cart  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion at  Clayington  to  fetch  his  luggage.  This  con- 
sisted of  a  large,  secretive-looking  black  box,  and  a 
wicker  cage  of  live  birds  of  many  sorts.  He  was 
very  fond  of  birds,  he  explained.  If  so,  he  did  n't 
show  his  taste  in  their  selection,  I  thought ;  for  they 
were  a  very  seedy  lot  of  birds,  —  a  dowdy  thrush, 
a  blackbird,  a  bald  pigeon,  and  a  rook.  Two  long 
poles,  with  nets  attached,  for  bird-catching,  com- 
pleted the  luggage.  "  Was  he  going  to  catch  birds 
then  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  For  any  scientific  purpose  ?  " 
I  inquired.  "  No,"  he  said,  rather  blankly,  and 
without  closing  his  eye ;  "  but  he  was  very  fond  of 
birds."  And  Mr.  Ledfoot  colored  consciously, — 
evidently  appearing  not  to  want  any  more  ques- 
tions asked. 

I  began  to  hope  he  was  not  an  untidy  old  gentle- 
man who  intended  to  make  an  aviary  of  his  bed- 
room, —  anxious,  for  that  reason,  about  shutters,  to 
give  the  birds  air  while  keeping  them  from  flying 
through  the  open  window.  At  all  events,  I  became 
curious  to  know  what  my  new  companion  was  by 
profession. 

In  a  few  days  Mr.  Ledfoot  fell  into  what  I  per- 
ceived was  to  be  the  normal  mode  of  his  life  with 
me.  I  seldom  saw  anything  of  him  before  lunch. 
He  would  have  some  coffee  brought  to  his  door  at 
ten  o'clock  of  a  morning,  and  get  down  stairs  about 
eleven  or  so,  when  he  would  take  a  little  stroll  by 


himself.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  he  was  always 
ready  for  bed  at  any  early  hour,  though  I  never  re- 
member him  sleepy  at  night-time.  In  the  after- 
noons he  would  go  out  with  his  nets  and  spread 
them  on  the  heath  for  bird-catching.  Now  and 
then  he  brought  home  a  few  birds,  when  he  would 
let  the  old  tenants  of  his  wicker  cage  fly,  and  one 
evening  he  bought  a  dead  hawk  of  a  village  lad. 
He  was  capital  company ;  and  when  at  dinner  — 
for  he  took  his  meals  with  me  —  was  full  of  jokes 
and  anecdotes,  which  he  told  very  well,  —  closing 
his  left  eye  in  ecstasy  when  he  came  to  the  point  of 
the  story.  He  was  very  communicative,  generally 
speaking,  on  all  subjects  but  one,  —  what  he  wanted 
with  birds ;  and  as  he  neither  ate  them,  nor  sold 
them,  nor  kept  them,  nor  gave  them  away,  I  was 
puzzled  to  imagine. 

I  .should  soon  have  ceased  to  wonder  at  what 
might  well  enough  have  been  the  innocent  hobby 
of  any  gentleman,  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  house- 
keeper, Mrs.  French. 

One  morning,  before  Mr.  Ledfoot  was  up,  the 
old  woman,  in  not  the  best  of  humors,  came  into 
the  room  where  I  was  at  breakfast. 

"  What  's  the  matter  now,  Mrs.  French  ?  " 

"  WelL.  sir,  I  am  not  one  to  complain,  as  you 
know,  and  no  doubt  it  is  n't  my  place  to  find  fault 
with  a  gentleman's  lying  in  bed  till  eleven  o'clock 
here  of  a  day,  although  it  certainly  does  make  more 
work,  and  dinner  very  much  drove  on  account  of 
it.     I  do  not  complain  of  that,  sir." 

"  No  ?  "  I  said,  for  it  is  useless  to  say  more  than 
"yes"  and  "  no"  to  Mrs.  French,  when  she  begins 
telling  me  what  she  does  not  mind. 

"  No,  sir,  but  I  can't  bear  parties  who  are  sly  and 
secret,  and  underhanded  in  their  ways,  and  it 's 
only  right  you  should  know  it." 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  Parties  who  shut  one  eye  in  the  day 
and  keep  both  eyes  open  at  night.  That  'a  what  I 
mean.  Parties  who  never  think  of  going  to  sleep 
until  all  proper  folks  think  it  time  to  wake  up,  and 
go  and  get  their  work  done." 

"  Mr.  Ledfoot  —  "I  began. 

"Never  mind  who  I  mean,  sir.  I  name  no 
names,  but  I  have  my  thoughts,  just  the  same. 
You  would  n't  yourself  like  to  be  disturbed  after  a 
hard  day's  work,  if  you  slept  over  a  person's  room, 
by  hearing  that  person  gropin'  about  all  the  time, 
and  making  sawin'  noises  in  the  dead  of  night." 

"  Nonsense,  Mrs.  French,"  I  said,  "  it  must  be 
your  fancy.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ledfoot,  not  being  able 
to  sleep,  might  have  walked  across  the  room,  or 
moved  a  chair  or  so." 

"  Parties  would  no  doubt  sleep  better  at  night  if 
they  were  to  get  up  in  the  morning  instead  of  the 
afternoon.  But  I  put  it  to  you,  sir,  whether  walk- 
ing the  room  or  moving  chairs  would  account  for 
sawdust,  let  alone  feathers  on  the  floor  of  a  party's 
room,  although  very  artfully  swept  up  in  a  corner 
not  to  be  seen,  and  no  doubt  mostly  carried  away. 
And  it 's  not  pleasant  sleeping  over  a  room  where 
you  know  there  's  a  candle  burning  all  night  which 
may  set  your  own  bedtick  in  a  blaze  any  moment 
you  happen  to  drop  off  to  sleep.  But  artfulness  I 
do  detest  in  parties  who  won't  burn  your  candles 
lest  they  should  be  found  out,  but  put  out  their  bed- 
room candle  as  soon  as  they  get  to  their  rooms,  and 
use  from  a  private  pound  of  composites  of  their 
own  that  they  hide  away  under  the  sacking  of  their 
bed.  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  there  is  something  secret 
going  on  at  nights  that  wants  looking  into." 
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In  a  country  place  vrhere  BO  little  is  doing,  a 
small  marvel  is  soon  magnified  into  a  mystery. 
Connecting  in  my  mind  Mr.  Ledfoot's  anxiety  about 
shutters,  ha  queer  taste  for  birds,  and  the  ''sawing 
noises  "  deposed  to  by  Mrs.  French,  my  curiosity  in 
my  lodger   revived.     When  B  >wn  stairs, 

and  had  gone  out  for  a  stroll,  I  went  up  in  his 
room,  where  my  housekeeper  triumphantly  pointed 
out  a  few  grains  of  sawdust,  and  a  feather  or  two, 
disfiguring  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  her  car- 
pet, and  produced  from  their  hiding-place  the 
pound  of  candles  in  evidence  of  what  she  said. 
There  was  nothing  else  to  minister  to  curiosity, 
neither  in  the  closets  nor  in  the  presses,  nor  under 
the  bed,  except  the  heavy  and  secretive-looking 
black  box  which  Mrs.  French  believe',  at  bast,  to 
contain  some  diabolical  engine  of  destruction  to 
blow  up  the  household. 

On  Mr.  Ledfoot's  return  1  rallied  him  on  the 
subject  of  his  sleepless  nights.  He  received  my 
sallies    with   confusion    and   evident  Wire, 

and  for  the  first  time  1  <>! 

trustful  look  spread  over  his  P  -  if  he  pos- 

!  some  secret,  the  discovery  of  which  he  very 
much  dreaded.     He  shut  his  left  eye  lea  thai: 
that   day.     For  some  day--  after  this  Mr.    Ledfoot 
ore  quiet  and  reserved  in  bia  manner  than  he 
had  hitherto  been,  but  in  ti  of  a  week,  (lur- 

ing which  Mrs.  French  made  no  more  complaint  of 

and  with  it  the  DM  of  his  left  eye.      '  tight 

more  birds,  giving  the  old   ones  their  liberty, 
would  remain  alone  in  his  sitting-room  with  his  birds 
for  hours  at  a  time,  with  his  e 

he  did  with  the  birds  I  could  it.  but    I 

know  he  was  accustomed  to  Write  I  good  deal,  for 
he  had  a  way  <••  up  spoilt  sheets  of  paper 

covered  with  writing,  anil    throwing  them    o 
window,  in  little  screws,  from  time  to  t: 

dlage 

called  the  Clump  Inn,  an  old  I  pul>- 

lic-house,  with  an  out-door  settle,  and  i  table,  on  a 

stump  outside,  under   the    siqn-hoard    that   swings 

from  an  aged  elm.     Now  on  to 

few  days,  a  man  in  velveteen,  B  stranger  to  the  vil- 
lage, had  been  sitting  oft"  and,  on  several  hours  a 
day,   and    consuming  a  great  deal   I  r  than 

I  considered  good  for  him.  He  had  on  a  stitF  hat, 
and  was  evidently  accustomed  to  wear  a 

i  he  was  perpetually  feeling  after.     When  not 
sitting  'here,  he  would  rt  If  by  taking  a 

turn  up  and  down  the  road,  but  always  past  mv 
house,  and  looking  so  eagerly  at  its  windows  that  I 
soon  became  uncomfortably  imi  ith  the  no- 

tion that  he  was  watching  my  house.  In  fact  I  was 
certain  of  it.  Said  I  to  myself,  This  is  either  an- 
other mystery,  or  the  solution  of  the  first.  So  at 
last  I  put  on  my  hat  and  walked  up  and  down  too. 
On  this  the  man  returned  to  his  settle,  sat  himself 
down,  and  tried  to  look  unconscious.  I  walked  up 
to  him.  and  sat  myself  down  by  his  side. 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  I  began,  "  you  seem  to  take 

a  singular  interest  in  looking  at  my  house  ;  perhaps 

you  may  be  equally  interested  in  seeing  its  owner. 

I  ask  why  you  keep  walking  up    and    down 

watching  my  windows  ?  " 

•  What  I  know  I  know,"  replied  the  man  in 
velveteen,  sententiously,  "  and  what  I  don't  tell 
anybody  they  aint  likely  to  be  able  to  tell  anybody 
else,"  and  he  gave  me  a  tumbled  card,  on  which 
was  inscribed 

Mr.   Twtgett, 


and  then  drew  himself  up  on  the  settle  in  order 
that  I  might  be  duly  impressed  with  his  presence 
and  bearing.  He  was  young,  perhaps  eight-and- 
twenty,  remarkably  self-complacent  —  wore  his  hair 
cropped  close,  which  gave  him  a  shrewd  appear- 
ance :  and  when  he  surveyed  me  with  his  eyelids 
half  closed,  and  his  mouth  pursed  up  as  though  to 
determine  whether  or  no  I  was  a  likely  sort  of  per- 
son for  him  to  take  into  his  confidence,  I  thought 
him  anything  but  prepossessing.  Releasing  his  fea- 
!ie  said  after  a  pause, — 

••  I  should  like  a  word  with  you." 

•  Very  good.     On  what  subject  !  " 

He  dropped  his  voice,  and  in  a  distinct  whisper 
asked, — 

■  Do  you  want  a  thousand  pounds  '?  " 

Really  Mr.  Twigett  did  n't  appear  to  me  a  likely 
•to  <r()  anil  borrow  haltsi-crown  of.     Observ- 
ing my  look  of  incredulity,  he  added,  in  the  same 
— 

••  I  am  a  detective  policeman." 

Well,  I  was  not  ia  want  of  money,  so  to  say,  but 
there  is  something  tempting  about  the  offer  of  such 
a  sum ;  and  the  question  was  asked  with  an  amount 
of  assurance  that  sounded  like  half  the  money 
down. 

••  Meet    me    hen-,    in    the  back    parlor,    at   nine 
o'clock,"  .-aid  Mr.  Twigett  ;  M  and  let  no  one  know 
you    have    spoken    with    me.     Discretion    in    I 
mattem  is  everythii 

M  Why  not  come  to  my  house  and  tell  me  what 
you  ha  there  V  " 

-  I  npossible,"  he  replied  :  '•  we  should  be  blown 

!    Mr.    Tv.  nt   into   the    Clump,   and 

i  for  more  beer,  which   he  remained   inside  to 
drink.     Hut  he  walked  up  and  down  in  front  of  my 
no  more  that  evening. 

jht   to  myself,  my  friend    Maurice 

ie  down  a 

that  the  polici  !  made,  up  my 

mind  directly  i'  !  '      Ledfoot  that  was  wanted  ; 

though  what  for,  and  how  it  could  have  anything  to 

do  with  a  liking  for  birds,  and  shutters,  and  four- 

T   could  n't    guess.     I    resolved    to 

write  and  ask  about  hiin,  and  I  did  so, 

then  an 

Mr.  Ledfoot  was  in  the  best  of  humors  that  even- 
ing, and  t   '  nd  made  a  number  of  cheerful 
ikes.     Indeed,  he  was  so  remarkably  amiable, 
that  1  could  n't  help  thinking  I  should  be  acting  a 
very  base  part  to  join  in  a  plot  against  him,  if  such 
However,  a  thousand  pounds  is  a 
nd    pounds,   besides   which,   as   a   secondary- 
ration,  justice  is  a  sort  of  thing  not  to  be 
trifled  with  ;  and  if  Mr.  Ledfoot  were  really  guilty 
of  anything                  crable,  perhaps  the  sooner  he 
:ken  away  from  me,  the  better.     At  all  events, 
nine  o'clock  found  me  at  the  Clump  parlor. 

There  was  Mr.  Twigett,  calmly  smoking  a  long 
toistened  with  the  remainder  of  the  beer  he 
had  ordered. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Twigett,"  I  remarked,  "  you  casually 
mentioned  something  about  a  thousand  pounds." 

"  Hush  !     Let  us  first  see  we  are  alone,"  he  said, 
laying  down  his  pipe,  and  going  into  the  passage. 
Bed  on  this,  he  returned,  and  bolted  the  door. 
"  Has  this  matter  anything  to  do  with  Mr.  Led- 
foot ?  "  I  inquired. 

By  way  of  reply,  Mr.  Twigett  produced  from  his 
pocket  a  large  handbill,  and  laid  it  before  me.  I 
read  as  follows  :  — 
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DESCRIPTION    OF 

JAMES   STEPHENS, 

Styling  himself  the  Head  Centre  of  all  the  Fenians  of 

Ireland. 

About  forty-two  years  of  age,  five  feet  seven  inches 
high,  stout  make,  broad  high  shoulders,  active  appear- 
ance, fair  hair,  bald  all  round  top  of  head,  wears  all  his 
beard,  —  which  is  sandy,  slightly  tinged  with  gray,  rath- 
er long  under  the  chin,  but  slight  round  the  jaw  ap- 
proaching the  ears, — broad  forehead,  tender  eyes,  and 
has  a  peculiar  habit  of  closing  the  left  eye  when  speak- 
ing, high  cheekbones,  and  rather  good  countenance, 
hands  and  feet  remarkably  small  and  well-formed. 

The  government  have  offered 
ONE   THOUSAND  POUNDS  REWARD 
to  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  give  such  informa- 
tion as  shall  lead  to  the  arrest  of  the  said  James  Ste- 
phens, and 

A  FURTHER  REWARD  OF  ONE  THOUSAND 

POUNDS 
to  any  person  or  persons   who   shall   arrest  the  said 
James  Stephens. 

Metropolitan  Police  Office. 

"  You  don't  mean  it,  Mr.  Twigett ! "  I  exclaimed. 

In  the  centre  of  the  handbill  was  a  photograph, 
marvellously  like  Mr.  Ledfoot,  I  could  not  deny, 
and  the  peculiar  habit  of  closing  the  left  eye  when 
speaking  was  unmistakable,  while  the  description  of 
height  and  personal  appearance  tallied  exactly. 

Only  to  think  that  I  had  been  sheltering  a  noto- 
rious Fenian. 

"  Still,"  I  said,  "  Mr.  Twigett,  there  may  be  some 
mistake,  because  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  respect- 
able persons  Avho  would  answer  to  this  description, 
and,  indeed,  resemble  this  photograph,  in  some 
measure." 

"  Very'  good,  sir  ;  wait  a  minute.  Do  you  know 
Mr.  Ledfoot's  handwriting  ?  " 

Yes  ;  I  was  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  it,  hav- 
ing frequently  taken  his  letters  to  post  for  him. 

"  Indeed ;  and  to  whom  were  the  letters  ad- 
dressed ?  " 

I  could  not  charge  my  memory  to  remember  fur- 
ther than  that  several  were  to  Ireland,  at  least  one 
to  America,  and  a  number  to  Liverpool. 

Mi-.  Twigett  made  a  note  of  this. 

'•  Now,  sir,"  said  the  detective,  "  as  you  know  this 
gentleman's  handwriting,  what  do  you  say  to  this  ?  " 
And  he  smoothed  out  a  paper  on  which  he  had 
pasted  a  number  of  the  bits  Mr.  Ledfoot  had  thrown 
out  of  window.  "  Evidently  drafts  of  despatches, 
sir,  and  plans  of  attack." 

A  portion  of  the  mosaic  of  pieces  consisted  of 
drawings,  but  so  put  together,  that  I  could  make 
nothing  of  them.  They  might  have  been  designs 
for  trenches  and  fortifications,  or  anything  else,  as 
far  as  I  could  see  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  arranged.  The  writing,  however,  with  gaps  for 
pieces  that  could  not  be  found,  ran  as  follows  :  — 

must  result  in  a  revolution 
subversion  of  powers  hitherto  in  operation 
right  wing  strongest 
entail  certain  defeat  Simultaneous  effort  of  all 

members  but  strike  boldly. 

Freedom  of  action  glorious  indepen- 

dence Rising  must  take  place  on 

the  8th  September,  1866.  j    g 


These  pieces  were  certainly  in  Mr.  Ledfoot's 
writing,  and,  to  me,  taken  in  connection  with  his  re- 
markable similarity  to  the  description  and  the  pho- 
tograph on  the  handbill,  told  very  much  against 
him.  It  looked  very  bad,  too,  about  the  initials ; 
so  that  his  name  was  not  Ledfoot  after  all,  but  plainly 
James  Stephens. 

"  Then,"  I  said,  "  as  there  seems  little  room  for 
doubt  about  the  matter,  I  suppose  you  wish  to  arrest 
Mr.  Ledfoot  at  once  and  claim  the  reward  V  " 

"  O  dear,  no,  sir ;  or  else  I  should  have  done  it 
before  this,  and  not  offered  you  part  of  the  money. 
I  have  tracked  Mr.  Ledfoot,  as  he  calls  himself, 
from  Liverpool,  and  could  have  easily  taken  him  a 
fortnight  since,  but  it  don't  answer  my  purpose.  He 
"will  be  worth  more  money  by  and  by ;  and  besides, 
my  instructions  are  not  to  take  our  man  till  we  catch 
him  in  some  overt  act  of  rebellion.  I  require  your 
services  to  enable  me  to  watch  him  and  keep  an  eye 
upon  his  actions  until  this  '  rising '  he  speaks  of  takes 
place.     Then  we  are  down  on  him  in  force." 

"  But,"  I  inquired,  "  why  is  he  so  fond  of  birds, 
and  what  does  he  do  with  them  ?  " 

"  Bless  you,  sir,  that 's  his  artfulness  to  throw  you 
off  the  scent,  and  me  too.  The  only  birds  he  wants 
are  the  poor  geese  of  Fenian  sympathizers,  and 
when  he  has  plucked  them  he  '11  be  off  to  the  '  Con- 
tinong,'  as  they  say.  Birds  are  not  his  game.  Per- 
haps you  don't  know  that  he  is  busy  at  work  at 
something  or  other  the  whole  of  the  night  after  you 
are  in  bed,  and  that  I  watch  his  light  burning 
through  the  shutters  till  morning." 

This,  then,  corroborated  the  sawing  noise  Mrs. 
French  had  heard.  I  mentioned  the  circumstance 
to  Mr.  Twigett,  and  he  was  puzzled. 

"  We  must  get  to  the  bottom  of  this,  sir,"  he  re- 
marked. "  But  the  great  thing  is  not  to  let  Ledfoot 
know  he  is  watched." 

It  was  agreed  that  I  should  wish  Mr.  Ledfoot 
"good  night"  at  the  usual  hour,  and  ostensibly  go 
to  bed  ;  that  I  should  then  dress  myself  and  come 
down  stairs  softly  to  admit  Mr.  Twigett  into  the 
garden,  where  by  means  of  a  ladder  this  indefati- 
gable detective  would  mount  to  my  lodger's  bed- 
room window,  and  cut  away  a  piece  of  one  of  the 
slats  of  the  Venetian  shutters  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  observe  the  nature  of  the  Fenian's  operations. 

With  this  understanding  I  left  Mr.  Twigett  for 
the  present,  and  returned  to  play  a  hypocritical 
part  with  my  lodger.  I  could  hardly  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  a  middle-aged  gentleman  so  good- 
tempered,  with  a  passion  for  dickey-birds,  could  be 
the  notorious  head  of  the  Fenian  cause.  It  was 
difficult  trying  to  picture  such  a  mild,  genial,  bald- 
headed  gentleman  a  rebel  against  his  country.  But 
the  evidence  against  him  was  very  staggering  hith- 
erto, and  what  the  night's  observation  might  bring 
to  light  I  could  not  imagine.  At  any  rate,  I  deter- 
mined to  suspend  my  judgment  till  I  should  see  if 
he  were  at  work  at  anything  clandestine.  So  I 
bade  Mr.  Ledfoot  good  night,  he  merrier  than  his 
wont,  —  perhaps  Fenian  prospects  were  brightening, 
I  thought,  —  and  awaited  Mr.  Twigett's  whistle. 

He  gave  the  signal  at  length.  I  came  down  and 
we  got  out  the  ladder,  muffled  its  top  to  prevent 
noise  against  the  window-sill,  and  up  went  the  de- 
tective. For  a  long  while  I  was  left  standing  in 
the  damp  night  air  till  I  got  cold  and  chilly,  besides 
feeling  much  like  a  housebreaker  surreptitiously 
breaking  into  my  own  house.  Mr.  Twigett  did  his 
work  at  the  shutter,  which  was  but  deal,  in  so 
noiseless  and  skilful  a  manner  that  I  rather  doubted 
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if  he  bad  not  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  similar 
branch  of  a  kindred  profession.  At  last  he  joined 
me. 

"  Just  as  I  thought,  sir,"  he  whispered.  "  Infernal 
machine,  about  half  finished.  Go  up  and  see  for 
yourself." 

I  mounted  the  ladder,  and  looking  through  the 
hole  Mr.  Twigett  had  made,  —  a  very  small  o 
as  not  to  awaken  suspicion  in  the  morning, —  I  saw 
with  my  own  eyes  Mr.  Ledfoot,  sure  enough,  sitting 
on  the  floor  hard  at  work  with  laths  pf  wood  and 
whalebone,  fashioning  them  into  a  something  ac- 
cording to  a  drawing  before  him.  Traitor  though 
he  were,  I  could  not  but  admire  the  earnestness  and 
self-absorption  of  the  man  in  his  work,  for  he  was 
striving  away  in  a  profuse  perspiration  as  if  his  very 
life  depended  on  it.  Not  precisely  understanding 
what  an  infernal  machine  w;is  like.  1  bad  no  doubt 
whatever  that  what  Mr.  Ledfoot  was  making  wi 
framework  of  one,  and  trembled  to  tliink  of  having 
under  my  roof  a  being  who  would  actually  deny 
himself  of  sleep  in  order  to  deprive  his  fellow 
tores  of  life.  It  was,  alas,  too  true!  It  was  plain 
Ji  now  about  the  "  sawing  noises."  and  also  why 
Mr.  Ledfbot  was  not  an  early  riser.  The  fondness 
for  birds  was  less  clear,  unless  on  Mr.  Twigett's  hy- 
pothesis that  it  was  merely  a  "blind." 

I  hardly  know  now  whether  I  was  glad  or  sorry, 
all  things  considered,  at  the  p  iag  a 

thousand  pounds,  but    I  went  to  lied,  and  had  trou- 
bled dreams  of  Fenians  and  money-bags,  and  ! 
Centres,  with  their  heads  cut  off  for  high  ' 

In  the  morning,  beginning  to  reflect  on  the  si 
the  objeoi  at  which  Mr.  Leufbol  bad  been  at  work, 

I  was  quite  satisfied  it  would   not  go  into  his  .. 
rious  black  box.      Accordingly,  during  his  al  • 
on  his  morning  walk.  I  instituted  a  careful  search  in 
his  bedroom,  but  could  discover  no  possible  sign  of 
the  concealment  of  so  bulky  a  package,  although  I 

spent  some  time  in  the  examination. 

I  have  already  stated    it  was  not  without   d 
despite  to  my  own  feelings  I  could  be  prevailed  up- 
on to  play  the  spy  on  so  apparently  genial  and  gOOO- 
tempered  a   person.      And  even   now  that   -uspieion 
Seemed   confirmed   tntO  certainty,   the   task   was   an 
unpleasant    one.      Whether,   however,   the    prospect 
of  the  thousand  pounds,  or  a  proper  pride  al 
firing  my  own  persona]  feelings  for  my  countrv'a 
re,  contributed  either  singly  or  together  to 
nerve  me  for  the  disagreeable  duty,  I  need  scarcely 
say  :  but  this  I  can  aver,  that  I  controlled  Wfl  I 
of  personal  regret  [might  experience  on  the  subject 
with  such  success  that  my  behavior  never  gave  Mr. 
Ledfool    the    slightest    suspicion   of  being  watched. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Twigett  and  I  paid  several  subsequent 
midnight  visits  to  our  friend's  window  by  me  i 
the  ladder,  ascertaining  that  he  was  not  only  still 
bard  at  work,  but  had  got  three  large  infernal  ma- 
chines of  very  formidable  appearance'  in  a  state  of 
forwardn. 

On  one  such  occasion  we  waited  for  many  hours 
until  Mr.  Ledfoot  put  away  his  work  to  see  where 
be  should  conceal  it.  And  we  saw  that  tics  artful 
conspirator  had  constructed  a  kind  of  tray  beneath 
the  fair-poster  to  hold  two  of  the  largest  of  the 
frameworks  for  the  infernal  machines,  which  folded 
flat;  whilst  to  accommodate  the  third,  which  was 
of  a  different  pattern,  and  would  not  fold,  he  had 
actually  cut  off  and  raised  three  of  the  flooring 
boards  in  order  to  stow  it  between  the  joists.  Mr. 
Twigett  would  not  have  these  hiding-places  dis- 
turbed,   or  even    examined,   during    the    daytime. 


••  We  don't  touch  the  eggs,  sir,  till  we  are  ready  to 
take  the  nest,"  he  said  ;  •'  and  there  is  no  need  of 
alarm  for  your  own  safety,  for  he  won't  fill  his  ma- 
chines with  gunpowder  at  your  house,  you  may 
depend,  —  he  will  only  get  them  in  readi:. 

And  yet  this  monster,  who  was  making  infernal 
machines,  and  plotting  nothing  less  than  the  over- 
throw of  our  Government,  could  sit  and  chat,  and 
joke  at  dinner  as  coolly,  and  with  as  little  concern, 
as  if  he  had  nothing  on  his  mind. 

The  ■•  rising."  which  Mr.  Twigett  told  me,  "  from 
information  he  had  received,"  would  be  pretty  gen- 
eral, was  to  take  place  on  the  8th  Septemlie; 
cording  to  the  draft  of  the  despatch  so  cleverly  re- 
covered. On  the  7th  I  met  that  functionary,  who 
assured  me  he  had  taken  all  necessary  precautions, 
in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues,  to  apprehen 
leader  of  the  rebellion  at  the  last  moment.  For  my 
part  I  told  him  I  was  convinced  the  plot  was  ripe, 
for  Mr.  Ledfbot  had  let  all  his  birds  fly  that  morn- 
ing. Meantime  the  detective  advised  me  to  keep 
calm  and  collected,  and  prepared  for  any 
emergency. 

Endeavoring  strictly  to  follow  out  this  advi 
.  prepared  for  what  fell  from  Mr. 
foot.     On  that  same  evening,  after  dinner,  m\ 
uprised  me  by  savin 

•  My  dear  sir,  you  have  treated  me  so  kindly  dur- 
ing my  stay,  that  now  it  is  drawing  to  a  clo.-e,  may 

.  as  an  additional  favor,  that  you  will  (1 
to-morrow 

I  !  with  some  hesitation. 

••I    have  to-morrow."  he  continued,  "  to  put  into 
execution  a  project  which  for  some  time  I  have  been 
1    in    maturing,  —  one    which    will 
ul,  a  revolution  in  established  i 
but  will,  nevert  t>  my  countrymen 

don  of  action  and  a  glorious  independence  of  other 
powers.  VVill  you  drive  me  tO-morrOW,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  to  Cop   Heath,  —  witness  my  victory,  and 

join  with  me  in  my  triumph?" 

This  was  terrible,  —  actually  asking  me  to  join  in 
a  ;  but  thinking  apparent  compliance  the  best 

••  Y..I  mud  'wear. — -"said  Mr.  Ledfoot,  stop- 
ping to  COUgh  away  some  tobaeco-sinoke  which  had 
gone  the  wrong  way. 

0  yes,  I  knew.      Now  for   the    Fenian  oath,  of 

I  whistled  ••  the   Queen"  softly 

and  reflectively. 

••  You  must  swear,"  —  he  proceeded,  after  a  pause, 
•'the  most  implicit  secrecy  respecting  our  proc 
ings,  whether  successful  or  otherwise* 

Ah.  no  doubt  the  notes  of  that  patriotic  air  had 
teed    Mr.    Stephens  he   had   better  defer  the 
oath  until  we  reached  the  ground. 

1  proline-  1  secrecy  (this  is  fair,  I  believe  to  an  en- 
emy), inly  determined  to  expose  him  in  ten  minutes 
to  Mr, 

••  U  all  prepared?"!  inquired;  "  is  everything 
•i  of  thing  ?  " 

•'  Everything  is  ready,"  was  the  reply. 

Everything  ready!  Why,  perhaps  the  gunpow- 
der was  ready  in  that  vicious  black  box  to  fill  the 
infernal  machine-,  and  blow  us  all  up  in  our  sleep. 

Pleasant. 

Making  some  excuse  about  wanting  a  little  air,  I 
hurried  over  to  the  Clump. 

"  It 's  all  right,  sir,"  said  Twigett,  when  I  had  told 
him. 

"  So  it  may  be  for  you,"  I  retorted,  "  but  if  you 
slept  in  the  same  house  with  three  infernal  machines 
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and   '  everything  ready,'    you   might  n't   fancy  so. 
Had  n't  we  better  seize  them  first,  to  make  sure  ?  " 

"  O  dear,  no  sir,  we  must  not  give  him  the  least 
suspicion.  I  shall  immediately  ride  to  Clayington, 
—  telegraph  for  police  force,  —  and  apply  to  the 
Captain  of"  the  Twenty-Second  Hants  for  a  body  of 
volunteers.  We  shall  then  meet  you  to-morrow,  at 
eleven,  on  Cop  Heath,  and  take  our  man.  But  it 
bothers  me  to  think  about  the  place,  —  it 's  such  an 
unlikely  spot  for  a  '  rising ' ;  and  goodness  only 
knows  where  the  rebels  are  to  be  marched  from. 
But  you  may  rely  on  me  sir,  and  on  my  meeting  you 
there  with  plenty  of  help." 

On  coming  back  to  Mr.  Ledfoot,  I  found  that 
wicked  old  hypocrite  smoking  a  cheroot  and  drink- 
ing his  grog  as  calmly  as  though  nothing  were  the 
matter.  Ah,  how  little  he  thought  his  plot  was  un- 
dermined. He  went  off  genially  to  bed,  suspecting 
nothing. 

My  rest  was  of  a  very  disturbed  character  that 
night.  What  with  the  excitement  of  having  a  real 
Fenian  leader  in  the  house,  and  the  expectation  of 
getting  a  thousand  pounds  for  his  apprehension,  I 
slept  very  little.  In  the  morning  I  got  a  reply  from 
Maurice  Hickey  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  about  Mr. 
Ledfoot :  — 

"  London,  September  7th,  '66. 

My  dear  Boy:  —  Been  out  for  a  month,  —  find 
yours  on  my  return.  Never  heard  of  such  a  person  as 
your  Mr.  Ledfoot ;  he  is  an  old  impostor.  I  gave  a  note 
to  a  Mr.  John  Seager  for  you  a  long  time  back.  You 
can't  mean  him  ?  he  's  one  of  the  jolliest  old  boys  I 
know.     Yours  always. 

"  Maueice  Hickey." 

Then  I  was  not  the  only  person  deceived  in  the 
old  gentleman,  that  was  clear ;  he  had  another  alias 
then. 

Mr.  Ledfoot.  alias  Seager,  alias  Stephens,  was  up 
wonderfully  early  for  him.  He  came  bustling  down 
stairs  at  nine  o'clock. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "  you  must  lend  me 
that  large  empty  piano-case  you  have  in  the  hall ; 
and  would  you  mind  helping  me  to  get  it  up  stairs 
yourself  before  Mrs.  French  comes  this  way,  for  I 
would  n't  have  her  suspect  anything  for  the  world  ?  " 

We  got  it  up-stairs,  and  with  many  apologies  he 
shut  me  out  of  his  room.  I  heard  him  shuffling 
about,  and  dragging  things  across  the  floor,  and 
knew  very  well  he  was  packing  up  the  infernal  ma- 
chines. 

"  I  dare  say  you  wonder,  now,  what  I  have  in 
this  case  ?  "  said  Mr.  Ledfoot,  when  he  readmitted 
me. 

"  Not  so  much  as  you  think,"  I  said  to  myself. 
"  Nothing  that  is  likely  to  go  off,  I  trust  ?  "  I  con- 
tinued aloud,  a  little  nervously. 

"  I  hope  they  will,  —  at  the  proper  time,"  he  re- 
plied, chuckling,  his  left  eye  closed  very  tight. 

"  What,  are  they  loaded,  then  ?  "  I  asked,  some- 
what off  my  guard. 

"  Hush,"  he  whispered.  "  Mum.  Here  comes 
Mrs.  French." 

Who  stood  aloof  and  watched  us  with  arms  akim- 
bo and  many  sarcastic  coughs  whilst  we  dragged  the 
thing  down  the  staircase. 

After  breakfast  the  cart  was  got  ready,  the  case 
loaded  thereon,  and  we  were  just  going  to  start.  As 
I  was  taking  the  reins  Mrs.  French  begged  me  to 
speak  a  word  to  her  before  going.  On  coming  into 
the  hall,  she  said,  — 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  should  like  to  speak  a 
word  with  you.     I  have  a  sort  of  presentiment  that 


something  is  going  to  take  place.  Supposing  any- 
thing were  to  happen  to  you,  sir,  which  goodness 
forbid,  —  although,  after  what  has  been  going  on  of 
late  I  should  scarcely  be  surprised,  though  deeply 
grieved,  I  'm  sure,  for  I  am  not  blind,  —  I  shall 
always  say  I  have  had  a  good  master  in  you,  sir." 
Which  was  cheering. 

As  we  drove  off,  all  seemed  quiet  at  the  Clump. 
I  only  hoped  Mr.  Twigett  would  be  in  attendance 
when  we  reached  our  destination. 

Mr.  Ledfoot  throughout  the  journey  was  thoughtful 
and  self-contained,  as  became  a  leader  about  to  head 
a  desperate,  though,  no  doubt,  carefully  planned 
scheme.  On  arriving  at  Cop  Heath  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  "  rising."  Perhaps  the  conspirators  were 
lying  in  ambush  among  the  masses  of  furze  upon  the 
common.  A  solitary  individual,  in  a  stiff  hat  and 
black  clothes,  was  walking  over  the  heather,  feeling 
at  his  neck  for  an  imaginary  stock.  At  first  I  did 
not  recognize  him  in  his  new  dress,  but  as  he  passed 
the  cart  he  bestowed  on  me  a  long  and  significant 
wink.     To  my  delight  it  was  Mr.  Twigett. 

"  Not  here,"  said  Mr.  Ledfoot,  "  we  will  go  a 
little  farther  on,  please,  to  that  gravel-pit." 

I  did  not  like  going  far  out  of  the  way,  but  as 
that  intelligent  officer  evidently  had  his  eye  on  us, 
I  made  no  objection,  but  drove  thither,  and,  dis- 
mounting, we  unloaded  the  case,  and  left  the  horse 
to  graze  about  where  he  would.  Still  no  sign  of 
rebellious  forces. 

It  seemed  a  very  base  thing  I  was  doing  at  the 
time,  —  betraying  a  man  who  had  been  in  my  house 
so  long.  I  wavered  a  little  as  I  watched  him  un- 
packing the  case.  He  did  n't  look  a  very  dangerous 
person  after  all.     I  wanted  to  give  him  one  chance. 

"  Stop,  Mr.  Ledfoot,"  I  said ;  "  forego  your  pur- 
pose, and  all  may  yet  be  well." 

"  I  am  pledged  to  carry  it  through,"  he  said  with 
determination,  pulling  off*  the  cord  from  the  box. 

"  Think  of  the  consequences,"  I  went  on.  "  De- 
feat is  certain." 

"  You  think  so  ?  You  don't  mean  to  say  you 
have  discovered  my  purpose  V  " 

"  I  have  indeed,  Mr.  Ledfoot,"  I  continued  sol- 
emnly, "  and  my  candid  advice  to  you  as  a  liiend  is 
—  flight ;  fly  instantly,  while  there  is  time." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  are  right.  But  how  could 
you  have  fathomed  it  ?  I  mean  to  fly,  —  I  am  come 
here  to  fly ;  but  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry  till  I  have 
unpacked  my  wings." 

Mr.  Ledfoot  opened  the  lid  of  the  case,  and  there, 
sure  enough,  were  a  large  pair  of  black  canvas  wings 
on  a  frame  of  wood  and  whalebone,  with  straps 
complete,  together  with  a  monstrous  fan-like  tail  of 
the  same  material,  all  constructed  on  the  model  of 
a  bird,  —  the  three  infernal  machines. 

My  thousand  pounds  faded  away  directly.  But 
how  about  poor  Mr.  Twigett  ?  How  we  had  been 
deceiving  one  another ! 

I  must  have  looked  very  blank  at  first.  I  was 
completely  flabbergasted.  Then  I  lay  down  on  the 
heath,  and  laughed  till  my  sides  ached.  Poor  Mr. 
Twigett ! 

"  Don't  laugh  at  me,  there 's  a  good  fellow," 
besought  Mr.  Ledfoot,  not  knowing  I  had  any  one 
else  to  laugh  at.  "  Come  lien;  and  buckle  on  my 
wings  and  my  tail.  I  shall  succeed,  I  assure  you. 
I  am  sure  I  shall  fly,"  he  said,  almost  with  tears  in 
his  eyes.  "  It  requires  but  the  simultaneous  action 
of  all  the  members  of  the  body  exerted  on  a  given 
surface,  to  gain  equal  power  with  the  bird.  I  don't 
expect  to  go  very  high  at  first,  but  think  of  the 
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freedom  of  motion,  and  the  glorious  independence 
of  cleaving  the  air,  and  the  revolution  of  hitherto 
existing  powers  of  locomotion." 

Poor  Mr.  Ledfoot  was  so  much  in  earnest  I  could 
hardly  bear  to  laugh  at  him,  but  it  was  so  ludicrous 
to  think  of  him,  at  sixteen  stone,  "  cleaving  the  air." 

I  got  him  up  to  the  top  of  the  gravel-pit,  a  height 
of  about  ten  feet,  and  there  buckled  on  his  wings 
and  fixed  his  tail,  —  a  really  ingenious  piece  of  work, 
contrived  with  strings  to  his  feet,  to  enable  him  to 
steer  it  like  a  rudder  to  direct  its  llight.  When  all 
was  ready  he  gave  a  preparatory  flap  or  two  of  his 
great  canvas  wings,  and  a  tentative  wag  of  his  huge 
tail,  and  then  leaped  into  his  native  element. 

I  mean  the  earth,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gravel- 
pit,  for  one  poor  feeble  wave  of  his  wings  was  all  he 
could  accomplish,  and  down  he  came  plump  on  his  tail, 
which  broke  all  to  pieces  beneath  his  sixteen  stone. 

He  was  not  much  hurt.  But  when  I  picked  him 
up,  he  sat  down  on  the  ground,  and  cried  like  a 
child  at  tiie.  failure  of  his  scheme.  And  in  the 
middle  of  it  there  came  up  the  Twenty-S 
Hants  Volunteers,  twenty-seven  strong  in  the  band, 
and  nineteen  rank  and  file,  with  a  field  ; 
several  mounted  police,  and  Mr.  Twigett. 

There  was  mortilication  all  round,  of  course. 

Mr.  Twigett  took  a  deal  of  pains  to  persuade 
poor  Mr.  Ledfoot  that  his  nam  phens,  and 

that  he    was  engaged    in  a  treasonable  eon-. 
against,  tin-  down.     But  it  would  not  do  a  bit  :  and 
When  Mr.  Ledfoot  really  became  aware  how  matters 
stood,  I    think    he   laughed    the   loudest    of  all,   and 
forgot  the  failure,  of  his   own   project  in  the  discom- 
fiture  of  Mr.   Twigett'a.    He  freely  admitted   his 
name,  was   not   Ledfoot   but    .John   Seager ;  that  he 
was   a   Lancashire   gentleman,   who    had   for    many 
yeara  formed  the  idea  of  firing,  bat,  fear 
rision  of  his  own   friends    if  it  were   known,  he  had 
hit  upon  the   expedient  of  changing  his   nam 
coming  down  to  a  quiet  locality  where  he  could  test 
his  invention  in  peace.      He  had  worked  secretly  at 
night  with   me,  and    wanted   shutters,   for  the 

■a,  being  very  sensitive  about  being  made  fun 
of;  and  the  only  086  he  made  of  birds  was  to  study 
the  construction  of  their  wings.  He  apologized 
most  heartily  for  the  fact  of  his  unfortunate  111. 

to  the  Fenian  Stephens, as  well  as  for  the  accidental 

deuce  of  his   initials  being  the  same,  and  con- 
1  by  inviting  the  whole  party  back  to  Clurap- 
ington,  to  dine  at  the  Clump. 

And  there,  on  tables  spread  out  in  the  road,  I 
think  between  US  we  displayed  all  the  eatables  and 
drinkables  that  all  the  houses  in  our  village  could 
muster.  In  fact,  everything  comestible  in  Clump- 
ington  was  consumed  that  afternoon,  besides  fresh 
supplies  which  we  sent  for  to  Clayington.  And 
when  everybody's  health  was  well  drunk,  and  Mr. 
Twigett,  for  one,  not  very  far  off",  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Ledfoot, 
tpanied  with  a  peculiar  twinkle  in  closing  his 
left  eye.  that  in  the  opinion  of  that  assembly,  Mr. 
Twigett  had  been  fully  justified  in  his  proceedings, 
and,  indeed,  had  evinced  a  nicety  of  perception  re- 
markable, in  a  detective,  more  particularly  in  one  so 
young,  in  mistaking  an  abortive  attempt  to  ily  for  a 
great  Fenian  Conspiracy. 

EYES  DECEIVING  AND  EYES  DECEIVED. 

This  is  a  chapter  for  papa  and  the  little  ones. 

But  when  a  popular  preacher  announces  an  ad- 
dress to  the  young,  or  when  a  favorite  lecturer  prom- 


ises a  discourse  specially  adapted  for  a  juvenile 
audience,  the  elder  admirers  of  each  usually  flock  to 
hear  them. 

It  may  be  thus  in  our  case ;  what  we  are  going  to 
set  down  for  the  amusement  of  the  minors  during  a 
winter  evening's  hour,  may  aflbrd  matter  for  cogita- 
tion to  children  of  a  larger  growth. 

"  Seeing  is  believing."  says  the  old  adage.  "See- 
ing is  deceiving"  say  we,  and  we  will  prove  it.  Let 
us  put  our  eyes  in  the  witness-box  and  ascertain  if 
they  always  tell  us  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Is  the  moon  nearly  full  to-night  ?  If  it  is,  look  out 
early  towards  the  east,  and  see  it  rising,  ruddy  and 
round,  and  as  large  as  a  dinner  platter.  Take  par- 
ticular note  of  its  size,  and  impress  it  upon  your 
mind,  so  that  you  can  carry  it  in  your  "  mind's  eye" 
for  a  few  hours.  Look  out  again  when  these  few 
hours  have  passed.  Towards  the  south  there  shines 
the  moon  bright  and  silvery,  but  how  much  smaller 
than  i  No  longer  as  big  as  a  dinner 

platter,  its  size  has  dwindled  down  to  that  of  a 
Purely,  says  a  knowing  one,  "  the 
moon  must  be  nearer  to  as  when  on  the  horizon  than 
when  high  up  in  the  ^ky,  or  else  it  is  somehow  mag- 
nified by  the  thick  atmosphere  through  which,  when 
it  is  low  down,  we  look  at  it."  No  such  thing. 
Astro::  h  their  delicate  instruments,  have 

repeatedly  measured  the  diameter  of  the  moon  when 
it  has  appeared  so  large  at  ruing,  and  again  when  it 
tmingly  got  smaller,  but  they  have  never  found 
any  difference  in  the  actual  dimensions;  and  so  it 
has  been  concluded  that  the  enlargement  is  ouly 
apparent,  that  Lj  ml?  in   our  eyes  and  our 

I,  and  is  therefore  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
an  optical  illusion. 

Here  (Fig.  1)  arc  two  p  :aents  of  a  ring 

place  |  the  other.     Which  is  the  larger  of 

0?    Dnanimoualv  voted  that  it  is  the  bottom 

Fig.  1. 


one.     Measure  them,  and  you  shall  find  that,  if  there 

be  any  difference  at  all,  the  bottom  one  is  the  smaller. 

e  has  again  deceived  you,  having  been 

i  ved  by  the  direction  of  the  boundary  lines 

of  the  segments. 

Kg.  2. 


In  the  above  diagram  (Fig.  2)  we  have  drawn  a 
number  of  zigzag  lines,  with  four  straight  lines  run- 
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ning  across  them.  We  want  you,  curious  reader, 
to  decide  by  your  eye  alone,  whether  the  horizontal 
lines  are  parallel  to  one  another.  From  the  evi- 
dence of  your  eyes  alone  you  can  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  they  are  not  so.  But  just  take  a  par- 
allel ruler,  or  measure  the  distances  between  the 
lines  at  each  end,  and  you  will  find  that  they  are 
perfectly  equidistant  in  all  parts  of  their  length,  and 
are  therefore  strictly  parallel.  The  fact  is,  your  eye 
has  been  a  bad  witness,  biassed  by  the  zigzag  lines. 
In  Figure  3  we  have  two  horizontal  lines  that  you 
may  call  the  section  of  a  board  if  you  like,  and  an 

Fig.  3. 


inclined  line,  that  you  may  similarly  call  a  wire, 
coming  out  from  the  top.  Now,  suppose  you  thrust 
that  wire  through  the  board  in  the  direction  in  which 
it  now  lies,  where  will  it  come  out  ?  —  where  we 
have  drawn  the  continuous  line,  or  where  we  have 
drawn  the  dotted  line  ?  We  hear  you  say,  "  Upon 
the  continuous  line,  to  be  sure."  No  it  won't ;  it  will 
run  in  the- direction  of  the  dotted  line,  as  you  may 
see  if  you  will  lay  the  straight  edge  of  a  sheet  of 
paper  along  it. 

Can  you  divide  a  straight  line  into  two  equal 
part*,  or  judge  which  is  the  middle  of  a  straight 
line  ?  Try.  Draw  a  number  of  lines  of  various 
lengths,  and  running  in  various  directions,  on  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Mark  on  each  the  point  which  you 
consider  to  be  the  centre  of  it,  of  course  estimating 
by  the  eye  alone.  Then  measure  your  work,  and 
you  will  find  that  while  you  have  seldom  hit  the  true 
middle,  you  will  have  nearly  always  gone  on  the 
same  side  of  it.  Some  eyes  invariably  err  by  mak- 
ing the  right  side  of  the  line  too  long,  and  others  in- 
variably make  it  too  short.  We  have  just  tried  our 
own  case,  and  find  that  we  always  do  the  latter ;  in 
every  one  of  a  number  of  lines,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, we  have  put  the  middle  point,  or  what  we 
thought  to  be  such,  too  much  to  the  right.  If  you 
mark  a  number  of  points  or  divisions  along  one  part 
of  a  straight  line,  as  we  have  done  in  Fig.  4,  and 


Fig.  4. 
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then  try.  and  judge  the  centre  of  the  whole  line,  you 
will  always  make  the  divided  portion  too  short. 
You  will  naturally  say  that  the  point  A  in  our  fig- 
ure is  the  middle  of  the  line  B  C  ;  but  measure  the 
two  portions  of  the  line,  and  you  will  find  A  B  con- 
siderably longer  than  A  C.  From  this  you  will 
learn  that  every  space  divided  or  cut  up  by  crossing 
lines  looks  larger  than  it  really  is.  Here  is  a  strik- 
ing example  of  this.     In  Fig.  5  are  two  sets  of  par- 


allel lines,  one  set,  marked  A,  horizontal,  the  other, 
marked  B,  perpendicular.     A  looks  higher  than  B, 


Fig.  5. 


and  B  looks  broader  than  A  ;  yet  the  heights  and 
breadths  are  perfectly  equal,  both  sets  being  in- 
scribed in  perfect  squares  of  exactly  the  same  size. 

Here  is  a  row  of  ordinary  capital  letters  and  fig- 
ures :  — 

SSSSXXXXZZZZ33338888. 

They  are  such  as  are  made  up  of  two  parts  of  equal 
shapes.  Look  carefully  at  these,  and  you  will  per- 
ceive that  the  upper  halves  of  the  characters  are  a 
very  little  larger  than  the  lower  halves  ;  so  little,  that 
an  ordinary  eye  will  declare  them  to  be  of  equal 
size.  Now,  turn  the  page  upside  down,  and,  with- 
out any  careful  looking,  you  will  see  that  this  differ- 
ence in  size  is  very  much  exaggerated,  that  the  real 
top  half  of  the  letter  is  very  much  smaller  than  the 
bottom  half.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  there  is 
a  tendency  in  the  eye  to  enlarge  the  upper  part  on 
any  object  upon  which  it  looks.  We  might  draw 
two  circles  of  unequal  size,  and  so  place  them  that 
they  should  appear  equal. 

Is.it  not  evident,  then,  from  these  few  cross-ques- 
tions put  to  our  eyes,  that  those  organs  do  not  al- 
ways tell  us  the  truth  ?  And  if  they  do  not  till  the 
truth,  obviously  they  cannot  tell  the  ''  whole  truth  "  ; 
and  from  the  foregoing  illustrations,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  they  sometimes  tell  us  M  something  but  t'-.e  truth," 
and  are  therefore  witnesses  not  entirely  to  be  relied 
on. 

Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  worse  fault  than  this 
delusive  power  in  your  eyes  ?  that  you  are  partially 
blind  in  each  eye  V  You  don't?  Then  we  will  show 
you  that  you  are.  We  will  prove  to  you  that  there 
is  a  small  region  of  the  retina  of  your  eye.  each  eye, 
that  is  absolutely  blind.  Happily  it  is  a  very  small 
region,  and  hence  never  causes  us  any  inconvenience  ; 
but  it  exists  in  eveiw  eye,  nevertheless,  and  this  is 
how  you  may  know  it :  Place  two  small  but  con- 
spicuous objects,  —  say  two  wafers  or  coins,  —  upon 
a  table  in  front  of  you,  and  about  three  inches  apart. 
Close  the  left  eye,  and  place  the  right  eye  about 
twelve  inches  Straight  over  the  left  hand-wafer,  keep- 
ing the  direction  in  which  the  wafers  lie  parallel  to 
the  line  of  the  eyes.  Look  steadfastly  at  the 
hand  wafer,  and  the  right-hand  one  will  d 
completely:  if  it  does  not,  it  will  be  because  the  eye 
is  not  exactly  in  the  right  position,  but  this  position 
will  be  found,  and  the  wafer  will  vanish  by  moving 
the  head  a  very  little  up  or  down.  The  reason  of 
the  disappearance  is,  that  the  image  of  the  vanish- 
ing water  falls  iipon  a  point  in  the  retina  where  all 
the  minute  nerves  of  that  organ  converge  and  pass 
out  of  the  eyeball  to  go  to  the  brain.  The  left  eye 
may  be  tried  in  a  similar  manner.  by  bringing  it  over 
the  right-hand  wafer  and  closing  the  right  eye. 

If  you  will  take  two  small  circular  discs  of  paper, 
one  black  and  the  other  white,  of  exactly  equal 
and  lay  the  white  one  on  a  black  ground,  and  the 
black  one  on  a  white  ground,  and  place  them  in  a 
strong   light,   you   will    see    the    wdiite    disc  1- 
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than  its  black  partner.  This  is  because  a  bright 
image  Calling  upon  the  retina  spreads  its  light,  or 
excites  the  nerves  of  the  eye,  to  a  short  distance 
around  the  natural  boundary  of  the  image,  some- 
what as  a  spot  of  ink  let  fall  upon  a  piece  of  blotting- 
paper  spreads  itself  upon  the  absorbing  surface. 
Philosophers  have  given  the  high-bounding  name 
'■:!'r,n  to  this  ocular  phenomenon.  For  our 
present  little  purpose  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know 
it  by  its  effects,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  eyes 
deceive  us  by  making  very  bright  objects 
look   larger  than  they  really  art-. 

Then  there  are  several  illusions,  out  of  which  no 
small  amusement  may  be  got,  depending  upon  the 
power  the  eye  possesses  of  retaining  for  an  instant 
the  image  of  anything  it  sees,      [f  the  bjects 

pass  before  it  at  a  greater  rate  than  eight  a  second,  it 
runs  one  thing  into  another,  and  thus  prods; 
continuous  string  of  object-;.  You  know  when  you 
lighl  a  stick,  and  wave  it  in  the  air,  you  see,  not  the 
at  the  end,  but  a  line  of  light,  —  a  succession  of 
sparks  joined  together,  In  fact  Amusing  toys  may 
be,  and  are,  based  on  this  phenomenon.  Take  a 
disc  of  card,  and  so  fatten  pieces  of  string  to  two 
dges  of  it  thai  you  can  make  the  card  spin 
round  by  twisting  the  strings  between  y< 
and  thumbs.  Now  draw  on  one  side  of  the  card 
a  birdcage,  and  on  the  other  side  a  bird.  Set  the 
card  spinning,  and  you  will  see  the  bird  in  the  cage. 
You  may  make  an  infinite  variety  of  such  toys  when 
once  you  have  recognized  the  principle  upon  which 
they  depend. 

In  all  the  foregoing  instances  of  deception  t! 
itself  has  been  the  deceiving  organ.     Bui   the  eye 

may  lie  imposed    upon   by   artificial    means,   and   the 

mind  may  be  astounded  with  mysterious  phenomena 

presented  to  the  si<_dit.      The  necromancers  and  cun- 
ning  priests   of  the.   Dark   Ages   played  and   | 
Upon  Ignorant  folks  who  put  faith   in   them  with  all 

sorts  of  optical  devices,  sometimes  contrived  and 
carried  out  upon  scab's  of  grandeur  and  elaboration 
that  would  have  put  even  Professor  Pepper's  exhibi- 
tions into   the  shade      Mirrors  of  various   forms 

played  the  most  important  parts  in  those  deb. 
and  with  these  the  magician  was  wont  to  cast  im- 
ages of  Spirits  or  demons  upon  the  walls  and  ceilings 
and  clouds  of  smoke ;  to  show  mysterious  fingers 
pointing  and  mysterious  hands  writing  portentous 
messages  in  the  air.  Happily  for  our  age  and  our 
faith,  such  devices  are  no  longer  needed  as  the  tools 
of  a  degraded  and  superstitious  religion;  we  can 
use  them  to  better  purpose  as  means  of  instruction, 
as  matters  for  entertainment.  Such  illusions,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  manifested  to  any  extent  with  the 
means  at  disposal  in  an  ordinary  household;  they 
require  extensive  appliances,  and  expensive  appara- 
tus, only  to  bo  found  in  the  theatre  or  the  lecture- 
room  ;  so  we  must  leave  this  portion  of  our  subject 
to  the  care  of  the  worthy  high-priest  of  popular 
science  whose  name  we  have  just  mentioned,  and 
whose  temple,  open  to  all  sect<,  and  in  which  all 
may  worship  with  pleasure  and  good  result,  is  in 
Regent  Street,  London. 

Sometimes  Nature  deceives  the  eye  and  confounds 
the  senses  with  marvellous  apparitions.  You  have 
heard  of  the  spectre  of  the  Brocken,  of  phantom 
ships,  of  enchanted  coasts,  and  aerial  images.  These 
are  all  produced  by  peculiar  re  and  refrac- 

tions of  light.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Brocken,  the  sun's  rays  cast  the  shadow  of  a  man 
—  it  may  be  of  the  spectator  himself — upon  a 
screen  formed  of  mountain  mist,  which  floats  in  the 


air  before  him.  Sometimes  various  strata  of  air  will 
so  arrange  themselves  as,  by  the  refraction  they  pro- 
duce, to  bring  objects  really  below  the  horizon  ap- 
parently above  it,  just  as  a  shilling  at  the  bottom  of 
a  bason,  and  hidden  by  the  edge  thereof,  is  brought 
to  view  by  filling  the  bason  witli  water.  Sometimes 
a  layer  of  moist  air  will  play  the  part  of  a  reflector, 
and  do  "  Peppe  bowing  an  image,  gener- 

ally inverted,  of  some  object  out  of  sight  of  the  ob- 
server's eye.  Once  such  things  inspired  terror;  now 
they  are  reduced  to  the  level  of  natural  phenomena, 
ami  are  explained  by  simple  philosophical  laws. 
Nevertheless,  they  are,  and  ever  will  be,  watched 
with  as  intense  interest  as  when  they  were  .attribut- 
ed to  supernatural  agenci 

Hut  the  te  and  painful  cases  in  which 

eyes  are  deceived  by  disordered  brains  and  minds 
diaeas  •  mind's  eye"  is  often  susceptible  to 

more   powerful  impressions  than  that  of  the  body, 
and  when   this  is  the  case,  spectral  apparitions  are 
\    ••;•  all,  it  is  the   brain 
that  M  it  is  the  brain  that  feel-*,  and  if  that 

be    disordered    by    sickne.-s    or    accident,    then   are 

spectral  images  to  all  appearance  really  seen  by  the 

'1-authcnticated 
BS  that  have  been  told  by  reliable  per-ons 
afflicted  in  this  manner;  and   could   we  analyze  all 
the   ta  called   true,    in    which  apparitions 

play  a  conspicuous  part,  the  mysteries,  we  will  be 
bound  imselves  ini 

cerebral  malady  or  disordered  digestion. 


GIRLS  AND  WIVES. 

Two  publications  of  merit,  one  a  quarterly  re- 
view, the  other  a  monthly  magazine  of  the  elder  and 
graver  sort,   attempt  D  a  discus- 

sion which   tht'  go  almost  occupied  the 

In  the  North  British  Beview,  an  eloquent 
writer,  whose  identity  requires  no  .signature   to  SS- 
■    it,  points  to  •  of  marriage  in  the 

upper  and  middle  class  as  one  of  the  great  "sores" 
. .     There  ought,  he  nrding 

Census  returns,  to  be  only  400,000  women 
between  twenty  and  forty  still  unmarried,  and 
there  are  1,330,000,  the  difference  representing  the 
number  wilfully  shut  out  from  their  most  natural 
ami  most  useful  position  in  society.  We  may  add 
that  this  frightful  disproportion  is  mainly  within  the 
ranks  of  the  BO-caDea  middle  class.  Peasant  wom- 
en all  marry,  and  the  workmen,  amidst  their  thou- 
sand complaints,  certainly  do  not  complain  that 
their  daughters  cannot  find  husbands,  lie  is  evi- 
dently inclined  to  attribute  the  evil  mainly  to  an 
increase  in  luxury  and  vice,  observing,  with  epi- 
grammatic justice,  that  if  celibacy  included  chastity 
almost  all  men  would  marry;  but  even  he  is  severe 
on  the  love  of  luxury  and  show  for  which  some 
women  sacrifice  so  much.  The  writer  in  F; 
Magazine,  on  the  other  hand,  who  professes  to  give 
OS  why  he,  with  £  S00  a  year,  is  still  a  bachelor, 
boldly  throws  the  whole  blame  on  the  women,  and 
launches  out  into  a  tirade  against  them,  which 
as  if  it  hail  been  taken  from  an  expurgated 
Juvenal. 

Their  dress,  their  cosmetics,  their  demands  for 
settlements,  their  extravagance  after  marriage,  all 
come  in  for  his  unqualified  censure,  and  he  even 
lugs  in  the  wedding  breakfast  as  one  of  the  nui- 
sances which  disincline  men  to  matrimony.  The 
annual  premium  on  the  insurance  which  fathers 
usually  demand  often,  he  says,  cripples  a  man  almost 
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through  life,  the  £  100  a  year  so  bestowed  making 
all  the  difference  between  plenty  and  discomfort,  a 
remark  which  breathes  the  very  essence  of  the 
bachelor  selfishness,  doubtless  assumed  rather  than 
felt  by  the  writer,  but  which  comes  out  still  more 
strongly  in  the  following  paragraph  :  "  My""  £  800 
a  year  keeps  me  in  luxury  as  a  bachelor,  —  the  club, 
the  rubber,  the  little  dinner  at  Richmond,  the  bottle 
of  '34  claret,  the  opera-stall,  the  month  at  Baden 
Baden,  are  quite  within  my  modest  means  ;  but  the 
moment  I  marry,  I  exile  myself  from  this  easy  par- 
adise.*' Most  people,  we  fancy,  would  feel  it  a 
luxury  to  know  that  the  wife  and  the  babies  were 
safe  from  the  utter  misery  Avhich  comes  on  an  edu- 
cated household  whose  head  has  left  nothing  at  all : 
but,  however,  selfishness  is  not  our  topic  to-day. 
Apparently  the  bachelor  would  not  mind  all  these 
annoyances  so  much,  the  loss  of  luxury,  of  indepen- 
dence, of  income,  the  wedding  breakfast,  and  the 
payment  to  the  insurance  office,  the  weary  cere- 
monials, and  the  more  weary  waste,  if  only  the  wife, 
when  won,  were  worth  having. 

But  he  argues  she  is  not :  "  Simpson,  for  in- 
stance, informed  me  confidentially,  and  not  without 
a  touch  of  pathos  in  his  manly  voice,  that  Araminta 
(who  '  adored '  smoking  in  the  days  of  their  wooing) 
requested  him  to  retire  to  the  guard's  van  when  he 
mildly  suggested,  a  week  after  they  were  married, 
that  a  cigar  would  not  be  an  altogether  unpleas- 
ant companion  on  the  road."  .  .  .  .  "  The  matron 
nowadays  quite  eclipses  the  maiden.  She  flirts 
more  industriously ;  she  waltzes  more  violently ; 
she   dresses   more   outrageously.     '  Hang   it ! '  said 

D ,  the  other  day,  speaking  of  a  well-known 

beauty,  who  has  not  yet  ceased  to  reign,  '  she  knows 
as  much  slang  as  a  cabman,  she  drinks  as  much  as 
a  fish,  only  it 's  curacoa,  she  gambles  like  Fox  and 
Sheridan  together,  she  wears  a  dress  which  the 
French  police  would  exclude  from  the  Jardin  Ma- 
bilk;  and  it 's  for  a  jade  like  this  that  you  ask  me  to 
give  up  my  crust  of  bread  and  liberty,  —  my  shilling 

whist  and  my  pipe.     Not  if  I  know  it.'     D is  a 

cynical  philosopher ;  but  I  suspect  that  in  some 
respects  his  sketch  is  not  much  overdrawn."  This 
violent  paragraph  is  the  most  important  in  the  arti- 
cle, for  it  expresses  in  a  rough  way  a  feeling  which 
seems  to  pervade  the  whole  literature  of  the  subject, 
a  sort  of  disgust  and  antipathy  for  the  women  of  the 
day,  which  breathes  through  all  satirical  literature, 
which  underlies  the  most  serious  comments  on  soci- 
ety, and  which  we  may  see  cropping  out  every  now 
and  then  even  in  Punch,  perhaps  the  only  satirical 
paper  ever  established  in  which  women  were  treated 
with  nearly  uniform  respect,  laughed  with,  instead 
of  laughed  at. 

There  is,  of  course,  some  foundation  for  a  charge 
so  generally  brought  and  so  long  continued,  and  it 
is  quite  as  well  that  the  women  to  whom  such  de- 
scriptions apply  should  know  what  men  really  think 
of  them,  their  graces,  and  their  way? :  but  the  gen- 
eral drift  of  diatribes  like  these  is  to  prejudice  men 
against  marriage,  to  increase  the  evil  of  which  the 
sagacious  writer  in  the  North  British  complains 
with  so  much  acerbity,  and,  as  we  think,  so  much 
justice.  They  increase,  immensely,  one  of  our 
smaller  social  difficulties  to  which  very  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid,  but  which  is,  we  strongly  sus- 
pect, one  of  the  many  causes  which  keep  up  that 
million  of  unlucky  spinsters,  the  increasing  obstacles 
men  find  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  what  the  girls 
they  might  prefer  are  like.  The  old  ease  of  inter- 
course is  disappearing,  till   men,   particularly  the 


cultivated  men  of  cities,  feel  as  if  marriage  were  of 
necessity  a  lottery,  as  if  they  must  choose,  if  they 
choose  at  all,  on  the  strength  of  an  acquaintance  they 
admit  to  be  inadequate,  a  "  ball-room  knowledge," 
as  people  who  never  attended  a  ball  in  their  lives 
are  magniloquently  content  to  phrase  it.  They  see 
women  only  at  assemblies  or  in  public  gatherings,  till 
they  doubt  whether  they  are  precisely  like  that  in 
private,  whether  they  may  not  'be  aeting,  or  at  all 
events  concealing  their  true  characters,  a  doubt 
which  satires  like  that  in  Fraser  tend  strongly  to 
confirm.  This  difference  between  the  real  woman, 
and  the  woman  of  the  ball-room,  is  the  point  of  the 
Saturday  Review's  attacks,  with  their  details  of 
false  bosoms,  bustles,  and  the  rest  of  it.  For  ten 
opportunities  of  easy  intercourse,  real  conversation, 
true  flirtation  in  its  best  sense,  which  have  disap- 
peared within  the  last  twenty  years,  scarcely  one 
new  one  has  been  added,  perhaps  only  one  really 
available  opportunity,  croquet,  the  very  best  amuse- 
ment ever  introduced  into  a  community  based  on 
the  privilege  of  choice. 

It  tries  the  temper  as  no  other  game  does,  shows 
figure  and  face  under  sunlight  instead  of  false  light, 
prohibits  paint,  enamel,  false  hair,  and  bare  shoul- 
ders, and  allows  unlimited  opportunity  of  conver- 
sation. But  croquet  is  scarcely  played  in  great 
cities,  where  society,  in  the  old  sense,  is  most  rap- 
idly dying  away,  and  where  men  soonest  learn  to 
be  distrustful.  Let  the  older  professionals  who  live 
in  great  cities  look  round,  and  count  up  the  families 
not  related  to  them  in  which  their  sons  are  received 
as  intimate  friends,  and  habitually  use  their  inti- 
macy. 

The  evil  of  such  satires,  however,  would  not 
only  be  endurable,  but  become  a  good,  if  only  they 
were  true  ;  but  our  contention  is  that  they  are  sub- 
stantially false,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
men  with  £  800  a  year,  or  for  that  matter,  £ 
either,  might  find  it  easier  to  discover  and  marry 
wives  such  as  they  profess  to  desire.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  in  all  our  great  cities,  and  in  London  more 
particularly,  a  class  of  girls  such  as  Fraser  de- 
nounces, women  whose  main  idea  is  show ;  who 
neither  marry  for  love  nor  liking,  but  mainly  for  an 
establishment ;  who  are  wretched  if  they  have  not 
maids  of  their  own,  and  are  more  extravagant  after 
marriage  than  before ;  who  have  all  accomplish- 
ments and  no  knowledge,  whose  god  is  not  even  the 
world,  but  something  indefinitely  lower, 
There  grows  up  in  them  a  hardness  of  heart,  an 
active  selfishness  in  the  pursuit  of  luxury  and 
amusement,  which  is  infinitely  worse  for  their 
bands  than  the  "  fastness  "  of  which  they  are  often 
unjustly  accused.  With  such  v.-omen  men  have  but 
one  chance  of  happiness  in  married  life.  They 
may  win  their  hearts,  a  possibility  which  the  > 
ist  forgets ;  but  which,  if  realized,  makes  them 
good  and  amiable,  though  very  tedious  and  dull 
wives.  But  the  chances  of  this  are  so  remote,  that 
of  all  such  girls  men  with  moderate  incomes  or  in- 
comes of  any  size  are,  as  we  heartily  agree  with 
the  essayist,  much  better  free.  What  we  contend 
is  that  they  are  a  limited  class,  not  a  half  per  cent 
of  the  whole  ;  that  the  great  majority  of  marriage- 
able women  in  England  out  of  certain  circles  are 
free  of  the  taint,  are  neither  fast,  nor  greedy,  nor 
unreasonable,  that  there  are  scores  of  thousands  of 
girls  now  in  England  unmarried  and  unlikely  to 
marry  of  the  precise  kind  essayists  profess  to  desire, 
—  girls  ladylike,  well  informed,  willing  to  accept 
almost  any  pecuniary  position  not  involving  the  en- 
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tire  extinction  of  refinement,  and  ready  to  worship 
their  husbands  to  their  hearts'  content. 

What  binds  a  professional  man  to  look  after 
Frazer's  "jade,"  -when  the  parsonages  throughout 
England  are  open  to  him,  when  county  towns  and 
country  neighborhoods  are  swarming  with  unmar- 
ried women  as  nice,  and  modest,  and  moderate  as 
ever  they  were,  with  more  information,  no  doubt, 
and  sometimes  with  more  external  pretension,  but 
with  their  real  characters  as  sound  as  ever  ?  As  to 
extravagance,  the  charge,  even  as  against  the 
"  hard  "  class,  is  overstretched.  They  are  brought 
up  to  know  nothing  of  money  ;  their  fathers  never 
give  them  the  slightest  hint  of  their  affairs,  their 
Husbands  never  talk  business,  and  of  course  their 
demands  for  money  become  mere  experimental  ef- 
forts to  understand  through  induction,  by  th 
gling  of  the  market,  how  much  they  may  spend. 
Women  are  not  extravagant  by  instinct,  but  rather 
mean,  having  microscopic  eyes.  Let  a  man  tell 
any  woman  alive,  in  close  relation  to  him,  that  he 
has  so  much,  and  wants  to  save  out  of  that,  and 
then  be  as  just  as  he  can  about  drew,  and  it  will 
not  be  her  fault  if  he  does  not  save,  but  his.  As  to 
the.  country  girls,  so  far  from  being  liable  to  the 
charge  of  extravagant  want.-,  tin-  wry  satiri- 
bring  it  allege  that  they  run  after  all  curates,  —  that 
is,  they  deliberately  try  to  secure  the  most  moder- 
StablishmentS  kept  by  gentlemen  in  England. 
That  is  the  effect,  comments  the  satiric,  of  super- 
stition. Is  it  ?  Or  is  it  rather  the  effect  of  a  feel- 
ing that  the  curate  is  usually  the  most  refined  man 
of  his  set,  the  best  educated,  the  one  with  most 
intellectual  interests.  It  is  not  the  silly  women  who 
marry  clergymen  mostly,  nor  are  parsons'  wives  by 
any  means  the  class  least  qualified  to  hold  their  own 
in  society.  Any  man  of  equal  culture  would  have 
an  equal,  or,  at  all  events,  nearly  equal  chan 
he  tried,  instead  of  fancying  that  his  choice  ought 
to  be  limited  to  the  girls  he  meets  in  London  I 
blies,  and  who  may  be,  for  aught  he  can  be  certain, 
just  those  whom  Fra.-er's  essayist  has  sketched. 
Why  should  it  he  so  limited'/  Because,  the  essay- 
ist will  contend  he  must  have  a  wife  belonging  to 
his  own  class,  habituated  to  his  own  ways,  inter- 
ested in  his  interests,  ready  to  live  his  own  life.  All 
true,  and  thoroughly  sound,  descent  in  marriage 
being,  eight  times  out  of  ten,  a  mistake;  but  how 
does  all  that  matter  to  the  question  ?  Class  is  of 
no  county.  The  women  he  scourges  so  severely 
have  no  monopoly  of  manner,  or  ease,  or  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  are  as  a  rule  the  most  ignorant  of 
created  beings. 

In  every  country  the '•  fine  ladies  "are  ignorant, 
for  they  study  only  people,  not  things,  society,  not 
life;  but  these  pseudo-fine  ladies  never  even  know 
truths  about  people,  are  not  merely  unapt  in  con- 
versation, but  incapable  of  it  whenever  it  strays  be- 
yond chit-chat.  Their  single  special  faculty  is  a  kind 
of  refined  insolence,  useful  no  doubt  both  as  a  weap- 
on and  a  defence ;  but  still  not  the  strongest  which 
can  be  used,  not  half  so  strong,  for  example,  as  either 
beauty  or  humor.  We  admit  the  wretched  educa- 
tion even  of  the  mass,  an  education  apparentlv  spe- 
cially devised  as  a  barrier  to  knowledge ;  but  still 
it  is  improving,  and  they  are  infinitely  better  educat- 
ed then  they  were  a  century  ago,  when  men  of  good 
position  believed  music  to  be  the  only  proper  accom- 
plishment for  their  daughters,  cookery  a  female  sci- 
ence, and  reading  a  taste  betraying  a  slightly  de- 
praved mind.  Thousands,  scores  of  thousands  of 
Englishwomen  are  and  will  remain  unmarried,  who 


are  as  well  informed,  though  in  a  different  way,  as 
men  of  their  own  class;  who  read  as  much,  study  as 
much,  and  can  bear  their  part  in  any  conversation, 
on  the  whole,  rather  better. 

The  truth  is,  we  believe,  that  while  marriage  is  as 
frequent  as  ever  it  was,  the  growth  of  a  taste  for 
luxury  concurring  with  a  sudden  development  of 
opportunities  for  gratifying  it  without  setting  up 
house,  have  pushed  back  the  usual  age,  particularly 
in  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  Census  tables  do 
not  show  this  fully,  because  the  habit  has  not  reached 
the  lower  classes,  who  marry  as  they  always  have 
done,  before  they  are  twenty-one,  and  who  outnum- 
ber the  income-taxpayers  by  some  twenty  to  one ; 
but  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless.  Professional  men 
marry  as  before,  but  instead  of  marrying  at  twenty- 
five  put  it  off"  to  thirty-six  or  forty,  and  then  choose 
women  at  least  ten  years  younger  than  themselves. 
This  is  a  serious  evil,  no  doubt,  though  not  so  seri- 
ous as  a  disuse  of  marriage  ;  but  we  do  not  see  how 
it  is  to  be  removed  by  taking  a  particular  and  limit- 
ed class  as  the  pattern  of  the  whole  sex,  and  show- 
ing that  the  women  who  belong  to  it  will  be  nui- 
sance- as  wires.  Very  likely  they  will,  though 
something  might  be  said  for  them,  too;  but  suppos- 
ing they  will,  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  matter, 
when  they  are  not  one  per  cent  of  the  eligible  and 
the  ready  ? 

FAMILY  GHOSTS. 

BT  JAMES  HANXAT. 

What  is  the  reason  why  ghosts-stories  have  a 
peculiar  charm  at  this  period  of  the  year  ?  Is  it 
that  the  long  nights  naturally  recall  our  thoughts  to 
the  shadowy  beings  of  whom  night  is  the  peculiar 
time  2  Or  is  it  that  we  want  to  increase  the  relish 
of  the  Christmas  fireside  by  tinging  our  comfort 
with  a  little  imaginative  tear  to  make  it  more 
piquant  ?  For  if  there  was  no  fear,  or  suggestion  of 
tear,  at  all  events,  —  even  to  minds  thoroughly  in- 
credulous about  ghost-stories,  there  would  be  no 
pleasure  in  them.  The  lurking  sentiment  of  awe  is  as 
much  :  to  their  enjoyment  as  the  lurkin 

timent  of  pain  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  tragedy.  You 
know  that  the  tragedy  is  only  a  play,  and  you  know 
that  the  ghost-story  u  <mly  a  yarn.  Nevertheless, 
the  half-conscious   coming   ami  pain    and 

fear,  in  both  cases,  is  an  indispensable  element  of 
the  admiration  and  the  joy. 

I  am  going  to  deal  on  the  occasion  with  a  special 
t  ghosts,  and  a  class,  let  me  tell  you  at  once, 
of  the  highest  respectability.  There  are  ghosts 
and  ghosts.  We  are  not  to  deal  just  now  with 
your  plebeian  apparitions,  —  your  murdered  mi 
haunting  old  tumble-down  places,  and  that  kind  of 
thing,  —  but  with  spirits  boasting  the  entree  into 
the  best  houses  of  the  kingdom.  There  are  par- 
venus among  them  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  parvenus 
whom  the  highest  people  are  obliged  to  receive,  — 
to  receive,  ay,  and  to  treat  with  great  respect  into 
the  bargain.  They  make  themselves  quite  at  home, 
indeed,  and  find  their  way  to  rooms  in  the  higl 
mansions,  where  none  but  members  of  the  family 
are  in  the  habit  of  dwelling. 

Family  ghosts,  I  say,  are  a  special  class  of  ghosts. 
Let  me  add  that  they  are  a  modern  class  of  ghosts. 
I  find  no  trace  of  the  family  ghost  proper  among 
the  anciente.  Like  heraldry,  family  ghosts  are  es- 
sentially feudal,  —  not  classical.  They  belong  to  a 
life  of  castles  in  the  country,  —  to  races  living  for 
generations  surrounded  by  the  same  woods,  dying 
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in  the  same  bedrooms,  being  buried  in  the  same 
church  vaults  ;  in  a  kind  of  isolation  throughout, 
which  made  the  consciousness  of  common  blood  or 
kinsmanship  all  the  stronger.  It  is  to  this  concen- 
trated sort  of  existence,  with  all  that  it  implies,  that 
we  must  look  for  the  germ  of  the  particular  belief 
under  review. 

The  family  ghost  belongs  to  the  family,  as  a  family, 
though  it  is  not  necessarily  seen  only  in  certain 
places.  Nevertheless,  as  the  old  families  of  Europe 
nave  generally  lived  most  of  their  time  at  their 
principal  seats,  these  seats  have  in  most  cases  come 
to  be  considered  the  peculiar  haunts  of  the  family 
ghost.  The  White  Lady  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  for 
instance,  has  usually  been  talked  of  as  loving  to  ap- 
pear at  Berlin.  Her  reputation  had  reached  Eng- 
land as  early  at  least  as  Charles  the  Second's  time, 
for  she  is  mentioned  by  Aubrey  in  his  Miscellanies. 
"  Also  at  Berlin,"  says  that  quaint  old  gossip,  "  when 
one  shall  die  of  the  electoral  house  of  Branden- 
berg,  a  woman  drest  in  white  linen  appears  always 
to  several,  without  speaking,  or  doing  any  harm, 
for  several  weeks  before."  The  father  of  Frederick 
the  Great  fancied  that  he  had  seen  this  supernatural 
lady-in-waiting  on  one  occasion ;  and  her  appear- 
ance was  gossipped  about  in  the  newspapers  during 
the  revolution  of  1848  ;  but  she  has  not,  I  believe, 
been  heard  of  lately.  As  the  White  Lady  is  asso- 
siated  with  Berlin,  so  the  Little  Red  Man  belongs  to 
the  Tuileries.  The  Little  Red  Man,  —  a  fearful 
hunchback,  with  a  squint,  dressed  in  scarlet,  and 
having  a  serpent  for  a  cravat,  —  is  said  by  the  tra- 
dition to  show  himself  in  the  Tuileries  before  any 
calamity  which  may  befall  its  masters.  This  legend 
is  sure  to  live,  for  Beranger  has  based  on  it  one  of 
his  best  songs,  "  Le  Petit  Homme  Rouge."  With 
admirable  philosophical  humor,  Beranger  makes 
him  appear  in  1792,  in  sabots,  singing  the  "  Mar- 
seillaise " ;  and  again,  during  Charles  the  Tenth's 
reign,  in  a  big  Jesuit's  hat.  There  was  an  attempt 
to  set  going  a  story  that  Bonaparte  had  seen  the 
malignant  little  hobgoblin  in  Egypt ;  but  this  never 
took  root.  The  little  Red  Man  belongs  to  the 
Tuileries  and  the  Bourbons. 

In  these  two  conspicuous  instances,  the  appari- 
tions invariably  portend  disaster.  And  this  is  true 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  apparitions  which  such 
legends  record.  Very  commonly  the  family  ghost 
has  injuries  done  in  a  long  past  age  to  avenge  ; 
and  he  comes  to  predict  calamity,  because  he  loves 
the  office.  Thus,  the  Monk  of  the  Byrons,  as  their 
decendant  the  poet  tells,  was  wont  to  visit  New- 
stead,  for  no  good.  He  had  been  expelled  by  the 
Byrons  at  the  Reformation  from  the  Abbey,  and 
his  spirit  came  to  vex  those  who  had  succeeded  to 
his  order.  The  wrongs  of  the  Drummer  of  the 
Ogilvies,  Earls  of  Airlie,  in  Scotland,  are  more 
strictly  personal.  Many  generations  ago  he  was 
murdered  and  flung  out  of  the  windows  of  their 
castle,  with  his  head  sticking  in  his  drum  ;  having 
been  found,  it  is  said,  aspiring  to  the  love  of  a 
daughter  of  the  house.  Ever  since  that  time,  his 
drum  has  been  heard  beating  when  misfortune  has 
been  impending  over  the  race  ;  and  it  is  sa;<: 
a  lady  visiting  the  family  during  the  present  gener- 
ation, and  ignorant  of  the  tradition,  heard  him 
beating  his  tattoo  while  she  was  dressing  for  dinner, 
and  startled  her  host  at  table  by  asking  who  his 
drummer  was?  A  premature  death  in  the  family 
circle  —  so  runs  the  story  —  followed  on  this  inci- 
dent. Of  a  similar  kind  was  the  Lad  of  Hilton,  a 
ghost  which  was  wont  to  vex  the  ancient  Hiltons, 


of  Hilton,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  one  of  the 
first  families  in  the  North.  A  Baron  of  Hilton,  — 
for  they  were  always  called  barons,  —  whose  ser- 
vant had  not  been  quick  enough  in  getting  his  horse 
ready,  struck  the  lad  with  a  hay-fork,  and  killed 
him,  and  the  family  were  haunted  by  his  ghost  ever 
after.  What  is  curious,  too,  and  shows  that  super- 
natural legends,  like  globules  of  quicksilver,  run 
naturally  into  each  other,  this  Lad  of  Hilton  came 
to  be  mixed  up  in  the  popular  imagination  with  a 
famous  Brownie  that  had  for  ages  attached  himself 
to  Hilton  Castle.  Yet  the  Brownie,  a  kindly  and 
useful  sprite,  is  not  a  family  ghost  strictly  so  called. 
He  is  a  fairy,  and  the  fairies  have  •  always  been  a 
people  by  themselves. 

All  superstition  is  doubtless  more  closely  related 
to  the  passion  of  fear  than  the  passion  of  love  ;  but 
the  Irish  Banshee  gives  her  warning  to  families  not 
in  the  spirit  of  hate,  but  in  the  spirit  of  sympathy. 
She  attaches  herself  only  to  old  houses  of  her  native 
land  ;  and  when  her  sobbing  and  her  wail  are  heard 
on  the  wind,  she, is  sorrowing,  not  rejoicing,  at  the 
impending  doom.  The  awe,  then,  that  she  inspires 
is  mixed  with  tenderness  ;  and  the  watching  care  of 
a  hereditary  Banshee  adds  to  the  dignity  of  a 
McCarthy,  a  Butler,  or  an  O'Neill.  The  Banshee 
of  the  O'Neills  was  believed  to  have  been  heard  be- 
fore a  fire  which  took  place  not  very  many  years 
ago  at  Shanes  Castle ;  and  it  was  affirmed  by  the 
peasantry  that  on  the  extinction  of  the  legitimate 
line  in  the  person  of  the  late  chief  of  the  O'Neills, 
the  Banshee  would  drown  herself  in  Lough  Neagh. 
When  the  race  was  at  an  end  her  mission  of  centu- 
ries was  over.  I  have  heard  a  Banshee  story  more 
striking  than  any  of  those  in  Mr.  Crofton  Croker's 
book,  and  which  was  a  great  favorite  with  my  late 
friend  Alexander  Smith.  An  Irish  chief,  who  had 
heard  the  Banshee,  and  wished  to  escape  her,  came 
to  London.  But  her  sorrowful  cry,  mixed  with  lit- 
tle heart-breaking  sobs,  rose  under  his  window  in 
Park  Lane.  He  went  away  to  the  opera,  where, 
surrounded  by  all  that  was  brilliant  of  the  modern 
world's  prose,  he  hoped  to  shake  himself  clear  from 
the  terrors  of  the  old  world's  poetic  dreams.  In 
vain.  No  sooner  did  the  orchestra  break  into  the 
overture,  than  the  fatal  mournful  cry  pierced 
through  the  sound  of  all  the  instruments.  The 
musical  critics,  Ave  may  be  sure,  did  not  hear  it. 
'T  was  meant  for  one  heart  only  in  all  the  gay 
throng,  but.  it  knew  how  to  reach  that. 

One  of  the  few  family  ghosts  I  have  met  with  of 
which  the  associations  are  cheerful,  connects  itself 
with  the  name  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  He  was 
staying  on  a  visit  with  a  family  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  waking  in  the  night  in  an  old  cham- 
ber, he  saw  a  singular  vision.  It  was  that  of  a 
youngster,  beautiful  as  Cupid,  with  a  kind  of 
aureole  round  his  head  and  a  sheen  of  light  play- 
ing about  him.  Lord  Castlereagh,  not  without 
some  suspicion  that  a  joke  had  been  played  upon 
him,  mentioned  the  apparition  to  his  host.  "  In- 
deed," his  host  said,  "  that  confirms  an  ancient 
tradition  about  the  room  in  which  you  slept.  You 
have  seen  the  Radiant  Boy.  His  appearance  is 
usually  regarded  as  an  omen  of  good  fortune  ;  but 
let  us  talk  of  him  no  more." 

Sometimes  the  family  ghost  is  himself  an  ances- 
tor of  the  race  about  which  his  spirit  lingers.  In 
such  cases,  he  is  always  seen  in  the  costume,  of  his 
own  age,  and  the  legend  about  him  is  most  com- 
monly a  gloomy  one.  A  myth  of  the  kind  sprang 
out  of  the  career  of  Alexander  de  Lindsay,  fourth 
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Earl  of  Crawford,  a  stormy  feudal  noble  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  remembered  in  Scotland  as  the 
jer  Earl."  "The  Tiger  Earl,"  writes  Lord 
Lindsay,  "is  believed  to  be  still  playing  at  the 
'  de'il's  bucks '  in  a  mysterious  chamber  in  Glamis 
Castle,  of  which  no  one  now  knows  the  entrance,  — 
doomed  to  play  there  till  the  end  of  time.  He 
was  constantly  losing,  it  is  said,  when  one  of  his 
companions  advising  him  to  give  up  the  game, 
'  Never,'  cried  he,  '  till  the  day  of  judgment.'  The 
Evil  One  instantly  appeared  and  both  chamber  and 
company  vanished.  -No  one  has  since  discovered 
them  ;  but  in  the  stormy  nights,  when  the  winds 
howl  drearily  around  the  old  castle,  the  stamps  and 
curses  of  the  doomed  gamesters  may  still,  it  is  said, 
be  heard  mingling  with  the  bla 

In  a  few  cases,  one  seems  to  recognize  the  action 
of  a  friendly  family  ghost,  akin  to  that  of  the  per- 
sonal "good  genius"  of  the  classical  world. 
story  occurs  to  me  in  illustration  of  this.  During 
the  great  war.  Sir  Henry  Digby,  afterwards  an  ad- 
miral, was  bowling  along  in  command  of  a  frigate 
off  Cape  Finisterre.  He  bad  shaped  bis  course  for 
Saint  Vincent,  and  was  running  S.  S.  W., 
with  a  fair  wind.  He  had  "turned  in  "  in  his  cab- 
in, when  at  six  bells  in  tin;  first  watch,  —  eleven 
o'clock,  —  be  heard  a  voice  close  to  him  -ay.  •■  Dig- 
bv.  i  >i;d>y,  Digby,  go  to  the  Northward!"  It  was 
so  distinct,  that  he  rang  his  bell  immediately  for  the 

officer  of  the  watch,  and  asked  if  anybody  had  1 n 

in  the  cabin.  Nobody  had  been  there.  He  com- 
posed himself  again,  supposing  that  he  had  been 
dreaming;  and  again,  at  two  O*  clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, came  the  same  voice,  with  the  same  energetic 
advice,  "  Digby,  Digby,  Digby,  go  to  the  north- 
ward !"      This  time,  Captain  Digby  acted  upOO   the 

mysterious  suggestion.  He  ordered  the  ship  to  be 
hauled  to  the  wind;    and    told   the    officer    of   the 

watch  to  tack  every  hour,  and  to  call  him  at  day- 
light Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  lieutenant  of 
the    morning    watch,    when,   coming    to    relieve    his 

messmate  at  four  o*  clock,  he  found  the  Tessel  close 
hauled.  "  What  does  this  mean?"  be  asked  his 
friend.  ■•  Only  that  the  Captain  *s  -one  mad,"  was 
the    answer.     But   at   daylight    a    Bl  1    was 

seen  on  the  bow.     She  proved  to  lie  :;  Spanish  prize 

with  a  heap  of  dollars  and  a  rich  cargo;  and  that 
prize  money  laid  the  foundation  of  Sir  Henry  Dig- 
by*fl  fortune.      How  explain  this  story,  which  r 

may  observe,  on  excellent  naval  authority?  Par 
my  own  part,  I  believe  that  the  voice  was  that  of 
one   of  the  old   Digbys.  —  perhaps    <>f  the  gh 

the  famous  Sir  Kenelm,  celebrated  by  Ben  Jonson 

and  many  another  wit.  Sir  Kenelm  was  a  scholar 
and  philosopher ;  but  he  hail  fought  a  naval  action 
himself,  and  could  not  but  have  a  kindness  tor  a 
Digby  serving   England  atloat. 

Here  there  was  not  an  apparition  exactly,  only  a 
presence  and  a  voice,  and  this  brings  me  to  another 
branch  of  the  subject,  where  supernatural  commu- 
nications, though  still  of  a  gentle  or  family  charac- 
ter, are  made  by  other  than  absolute  ghosts  in  the 
narrower  sense.  They  are  made,  we  shall  find 
sometimes,  through  the  medium  of  our  humbler 
fellow-creatures  of  the  animal  creation.  Our  an- 
cestors used  to  associate  these  with  themselves  more 
closely  than  we  do, —  nay  they  sometimes  derived 
their  pedigrees  from  them,  and  one  of  the 
German  families  professed  to  descend  from  a  bear. 
It  was  held  as  a  faith  in  some  parts  of  England  that 
the  laboring  ox  used  to  kneel  at  midnight  on  the 
night  preceding  the  Nativity,  and  that    the  bees 


used  to  sing  at  the  same  hour.  Naturally,  then, 
what  we  superciliously  call  the  lower  animals  were 
brought  by  our  old  sires  within  the  magic  rin£  of 
spiritual  influence  and  affinity.  For  example,  there 
is  an  ancient  stock  in  the  English  peerage  which 
receives  its  warnings  from  a  white  bird.  A  near 
cadet  of  these  earls  was  one  of  my  most  intimate 
friends  and  brother  middies  on  the  Mediterranean 
Station,  more  years  ago  than  I  care  to  remember. 
He  has  since  told  me  that  after  he  became  a  lieu- 
tenant, being  again  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  was 
sitting  in  his  cabin,  at  6ea,  when  a  white  bird  flew 
unexpectedly  in  at  the  cabin  window.  Of  course, 
he  thought  at  once  of  the  family  tradition.  The 
very  next  mail  which  arrived  at  Malta  brought  him 
news  of  the  death  of  his  nearest  and  dearest  rela- 
tive,—  of  the  worst  calamity,  except  one,  that  can 
befall  a  man  in  that  way. 

Another  old  line  where  a  bird  was  the  link  with 
the  unseen  world,  was  that  of  the  Ivirkpatricks  of 
Closeburn,  in  Dumfriesshire,  from  a  cadet  of  which 
the  Empress  of  the  French  is  said  to  be  descended 
Impending  calamity  was  announced  to  them  by 
the  apparition,  on  the  lake  before  their  chateau,  of 
a  swan  with  a  bleeding  breast.  The  story  went 
that  an  ancestor  had  slain  a  swan  in  some  cruel  and 
wanton  way,  and  that  the  unseen  power  used  the 
fonn  of  that  bird  in  which  to  remind  them,  by  the 
-addest  association,  of  the  WTOOg.  Since  I  am  talk- 
ing of  birds,  1  may  add  that  the  better  sort  of  \ 
Indian  families  suppose  themselves  to  receive  these 
premonitions  from  owls, —  an  ill-omened  bird  among 
the    i,  n    spite    of  its    place    on 

an  com)-)   in  the  ancient  world.     There  are, 
however,  some  pleasant  associations  between  birds 

and  old  families.      It  is   reported   of  the    Dyke* 

Dovenby,  in  Cumberland,  that  when  a  daughter  is 

to  be  married,  the  rooks  follow  the  wedding  party 
from  the  rookery  to  tin-  church,  and  swarm  on  the 

.nd  on  the  tombstones  in   the  churchyard  dur- 
ing the  ceremony. 

Finally,  it   may  be  remarked  that  apparitions  of 
tic-  genus  under  review  are  occasionally  apparitions 

ae   inanion  like   the  marble  head  — 

spotted,  according  to  son  .  with  blood  — 

which   rises  mysteriously  at  intervals,  through  the 

dining-table  of'  the  noble  hoii<e  of  Grey;  and  on 
this  legend  the  late  N.  1*.  Willis  of  America  found- 
ed a  somewhat  picturesque  story.  He  mule  its 
chief  interest  turn  on  the  fact  that  the  head  would 
not  be  seen  by  anybody  who  was  not  of  the  blood 
of  the  family.  And  this  is  in  harmony  with  the 
general  spirit  of  such  legends.  They  belong  to  the 
feudal  or  aristocratic  side  of  modern  life,  which 
owes  no  little  of  its  poetry  to  them.  But,  bet 
their    historical  they  are  strikingly 

illustrative  of  the  belief  of  bygone  times:  and 
when  carefully  thought  over,  will  be  found  pregnant 
with  moral  interest,  into  the  bargain. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  last  number  of  the  North  British  Review  de- 
votes forty  pages  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Thk  English  papers  call  the  burning  of  Her  Maj- 
lieatre  a  "  national  calamity."     It  was  one  of 
the  finest  theatres  in  the  world. 

Popular  as  the  late  Mr.  Hawthorne's  works  are 
in  this  country  they  are,  perhaps,  still  more  popular 
in  France.     Besides  appearing  in  the  Moniteur,  Le 
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Siecle  and  one,  if  not  more,  magazines,  there  are 
no  less  than  three  different  translations  of  some  of 
them. 

In  Hanover  and  Frankfort  society  continues  to 
hate  the  Prussians.  Cards  of  invitation  to  the  best 
houses  bear  this  inscription  :  0.  P.,  "  Ohne  Preussen" 
(No  Prussians). 

The  Brussels  Museum  has  secured  a  fine  Teniers, 
representing  a  Flemish  Kermesse,  or  festival.  The 
painter  has  introduced  his  portrait  in  one  of  the 
groups.     The  price  paid  for  the  work  was  $  25,000. 

A  recent  issue  of  Echoes  from  the  Clubs,  con- 
tains a  very  clever  imitation  of  Tom  Hood's  witty 
lines  on  "  November."  When  the  verses  of  the 
Echoes  are  not  execrable,  they  are  not  original. 

M.  Ernest  Feydeau,  the  author  of  Fanny,  is 
writing  in  the  feuilleton  of  La  Liberie,  a  novel  as 
horrible  as  Fanny,  which  has  great  success  in  Paris, 
for,  revolting  as  it  is,  't  is  said  to  be  a  faithful  picture 
of  high  life  in  modern  Sodom. 

It  is  said  the  late  Marshal  Pelissier  once  reviewed 
a  regiment  of  cavalry,  when  the  following  conversa- 
tion took  place  between  him  and  a  Captain :  "  Well, 
Captain,  how  many  men  have  you  in  your  squad- 
ron ? "  "  One  hundred  and  twenty,  Marshal." 
"  How  many  horses  have  you  ?  "  "A  hundred  and 
ten."     "  And  all  devoted  to  the  Emperor,  I  hope  ?  " 

The  flowers  of  rhetoric  with  which  French  pros- 
ecuting attorneys  embroider  their  indictments  have 
long  been  the  laughter  of  the  world.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  any  of  them  can  be  matched  by 
the  phrase  recently  used  by  one  of  them  in  describ- 
ing a  poor  girl  guilty  of  infanticide  :  "  Her  heart  is  a 
parchment,  on  which  premeditated  crime  is  written." 

An  impudent  fellow  recently  asked  Mile.  Dejazet 
her  age.  She  for  an  instant  looked  him  full  in  the 
face,  throwing  all  the  intensity  of  her  famous  im- 
pertinent look  into  her  eyes  ;  and  then  she  archly 
smiled  and  said  :  "  I  am  told,  sir,  I  so  often  make 
other  people  forget  how  old  I  am,  I  think  I  may  be 
excused  if  I  don't  call  to  remembrance  the  date  of 
my  birth." 

A  yolxg  Parisian  who  gives  good  dinners  and 
writes  wretched  verses,  recently  consulted  M.  Nestor 
Roqueplan  upon  his  poems,  saying,  "  Illustrious 
critic,  do  give  me  frankly  your  opinion.  Was  I 
wrong  to  write  these  poems  V  "  M.  Roqueplan  read 
them  and  then  gravely  answered,  "  That  depends 
upon  circumstances ;  did  you  really  write  them  to 
save  your  life  ?  " 

The  day  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Boulevard 
du  Prince  Eugene,  the  Empress  said  to  the  Prefect 
of  the  Seine,  "  Why  did  you  make  this  boulevard  so 
long  and  so  straight ;  one  finds  it  tiresome."  He 
replied,  "  Madam,  I  made  this  boulevard  very  long 
and  very  straight  because  generals  of  artillery 
(whom  I  thoroughly  questioned  on  the  subject)  as- 
sured me  it  was  impossible  to  teach  cannon-balls  to 
take  the  first  street  to  the  left." 

The  heaviest  woman  in  Paris,  Elizabeth  Ve- 
romque  by  name,  has  just  died.  She  weighed  520 
English  pounds.  It  appears  that  she  attained  this 
extraordinary  obesity  when  quite  young.  A  letter 
of  hers,  written  May,  1848,  to  the  president  is  cu- 
rious :  "  Citizen  President,  —  I  am  a  fine  woman 
of  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  I  measure  five  feet 
eight  inches,  and  weigh  four  hundred  pounds.  I 
demand  the   honor  of  representing  Liberty  at  the 


national  fete  which  is  about  to  take  place.  I  think 
no  one  could  be  found  more  suited  to  do  so  than  me 
on  this  solemn  occasion."  Citizen  Marrait,  however, 
rejected  the  lady's  application. 

The  Papist  newspapers  of  Paris  have  been  de- 
nouncing with  great  vehemence  Garibaldi's  red 
flannel  shirts  as  "  the  hulks'  color."  The  journals 
were  completely  silenced  by  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  which  reminded  them  that  they  should 
have'  remembered  that  Garibaldi  and  his  followers 
were  not  the  only  people  in  Italy  who  wore  "  the 
hulks'  color."  Everybody  knows  that  the  Cardinals 
are  habited  from  top  to  toe  in  red. 

The  Parisians  have  taken  to  wearing  aquarium 
ear-rings,  which  are  globes  of  rock-crystai  filled  with 
water  and  containing  gold  fishes,  a  lobster  and  a 
crayfish.  The  ring  piercing  the  ear  is  formed  of 
enamelled  gold  representing  sea  weed.  With  the 
artificial  hair,  its  parasites,  false  teeth,  painted 
brows,  lashes,  veins,  cheeks,  rice  powder,  steel 
hoops  and  aquarium  rings,  a  barbarian  would  have 
some  trouble  in  discovering  the  woman. 

Madame  Rattazi:,  wife  of  the  late  Italian 
Prime  Minister  (ne'e  Bonaparte- Wyse),  has  pub- 
lished an  opera,  of  which  she  has  composed  the 
music  and  written  the  libretto  ;  it  will  be  acted  at 
the  Pergola  Theatre,  Florence.  Its  title  is  "  Wil- 
frid Horbach."  As  Princess  de  Solm,  the  lady  was 
well  known  in  Paris  as  having  a  most  agreeable 
literary  salon,  and  likewise  as  being  extremely  deaf. 
Curiosity  is  expressed  as  to  the  musical  merit  of  the 
forthcoming  opera. 

According  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  the  long 
talked  of  introduction  of  the  flesh  of  the  Eland  an- 
telope into  the  English  food  market  will  shortly  be- 
come a,  fait  accompli.  Lord  Hill,  who  has  devoted 
so  much  trouble  and  money  to  the  breeding  of  this 
animal  in  his  park  at  Hawkstone,  has  fatted  a  fine 
male,  and  proposes  to  exhibit  it  as  extra  stock  at  the 
approaching  show  of  the  Smithfield  Club  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  Islington.  At  the  close  of  the 
show  it  will  be  sold,  and  will  no  doubt  excite  a  lively 
competition  amongst  the  chief  "  purveyors  "  of  meat 
of  the  metropolis.  As  the  Zoological  Society  sell 
their  surplus  stock  of  Elands  at  £150  per  pair,  the 
price  for  the  table  will  probably  be  somewhat  high. 

Jacques  Charles  Brcnet,  one  of  the*  most 
eminent  bibliographers  of  modern  times,  died  re- 
cently in  Paris  at  the  great  age  of  eighty-five  years. 
Born  in  1782,  he  began  life  as  a  bookseller,  and,  at 
that  agitated  period  of  time,  the  trade  was  singular- 
ly prone  to  develop  tastes  for  books.  The  streets  of 
Paris  literally  overflowed  with  the  riches  which  for 
centuries  had  accumulated  in  convent  and  castle  li- 
brary, and  many  a  rarity  now  worth  ten  or  twelve 
times  its  weight  in  gold,  could  then  be  purchased  for 
a  few  sous.  Young  Brunet  soon  became  a  bibli- 
ographer. His  bibliographical  labors  early  intro- 
duced him  to  the  profoundest  bibliographers  and 
most  celebrated  bibliopoles  of  Paris,  and,  as  his  rep- 
utation extended,  his  correspondence  grow  with  the 
most  eminent  lovers  of  books  in  the  world.  His 
Manuel  du  Libraire  et  de  V Amateur  des  Licres  is 
the  most  popular  (if  such  an  epithet  may  be  ap- 
plied to  a  class  of  works  which  c  .n  never  under  any 
circumstances  be  popular,  for  they  are  caviare  to 
the  general  mass  of  readers)  is  the  most  popular 
bibliographical  work  in  existence.  He  certainly  did 
everything  to  merit  favor.  He  labored  for  six/ij- 
five  years  on  it,  making  it  the  eole  object  of  his 
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thoughts.  He  lived  to  see  it  sell  for  double  the  price 
of  publication  and  run  to  a  fifth  edition.  He  made 
himself  independent  of  fortune  by  trade,  his  work 
increased  his  estate,  he  never  married  and  lived  hap- 
pily as  all  men  do,  who  live  for  a  fixed  purpose. 

EVERY  one  has  heard  of  Frederick  the  Great's 
passion  for  playing  on  the  flute,  and  how,  spite  of  his 
father's  prohibition,  he  used,  on  pretence  of  going 
out  hunting,  to  organize  concerts  in  caverns  and 
woods,  at  which  he  could  indulge  in  his  favorite 
amusement.  Quite  recently  the  famous  flute  on 
which  Frederick  used  to  play,  has  come  into  pos- 
session of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  de  Musique.  The 
instrument  is  valuable,  not  only  as  a  historic  relic, 
but  on  account  of  the  richness  of  its  ornamentation 
and  its  excellence  of  tone. 

A  PARIS  publisher,  M.  Lebigre  Huquesne,  is 
about  to  bring  out  a  work  which  shall  form  a  perma- 
nent record  of  all  the  grievances  endured  by  exhib- 
itor^, contractors,  conceasionnaires,  and  even  viators 
at  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Commission  of  the  Tar- 
is  Exhibition.  This  work  is  to  In- called  ••  the  Black 
Book  of  the  Exhibition,"  and  it  is  intended  that 
copies  of  it  shall  be  sent  to  the  Emperor,  to  each  of 
the  Ministers,  to  the  different  Foreign  Commimion- 
ers,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  I 
Legislatif. 

A  curious  story  is  now  circulating  amongst  di- 
plomatists in  Paris.  A  young  *  >,  it  is 
said,  recently  escaped  from  the  harem  of  Latif  Patha 
at  Alexandria,  and,  in  her  eagerness  to  find  a  re&ge, 
went,  to  the  residence  of  the  Prussian  vice-consul, 
mistaking  him  for  the  consul  of  ELttt  I  vice- 
consal  then  declared  that  the  slave  bad,  in  m 
ance  with  the  treaties  on  this  subji 
the  momenl  she  entered  the  office  of  the  consulate; 
and  his  si  qdng  supported  bj  the  consul- 
general,  the  usual  emancipation  pa]  issued 

to  the  slave    by   the   director  of  police.      Bon 

she  was  arrested  by   Latif  Pi  theft.    The 

Prussian  consul  protested  against  the  arrest,  ami  a 

.miniated  correspondence  took  pla. 
him  and  the  Egyptian  authorities,  in  which  the  Brit- 
ish consul  also  took  part,  siding  with  his  Pruisian 
colleague.     Upon  this  the  stepped  in,  and 

requested  the  Russian  consul-g<  -  arbi- 

ter in  the  question.  This  was  opposed  in  such 
strong  language  by  the  British  consul  that  (so  goes 
the  Btory)  the  Viceroy  complained  to  the  French 

l  anient  that  the  English  were  abusing  their  in- 
fluence in  his  country,  and  asking  for  the  protection 
of  France.  It  is  also  said  that  M.  Outivy,  the 
French  consul-general  at  Alexandria,  who  is  now  in 
Paris,  will  shortly  return  to  his  post  with  special  in- 
structions relating  to  the  Viceroy's  appeal. 

Thk  Paris  letters  report  the  death  of  M.  Benazet, 
the  well-known  lessee  of  the  gaming  tab'. 
Baden-Baden,  which  took  place  on  the  2d  of  De- 
cember. He  was  very  commonly  called  King  Be- 
nazet. His  house,  the  Villa  Benazet,  placed  on  an 
eminence  commanding  the  town,  was  famous  for  its 
good  dinners  and  pleasant  soirdes  dansantes.  The 
Daily  News  correspondent  writes:  "  A  very  slight 
introduction  indeed  sufficed  to  command  M.  Be- 
nazet's  hospitality,  and  many  a  quiet  English  family 
who  after  dinner  played  whist  at  penny  points  with 
his  wife  and  daughter  never  dreamt  that  they  were 
passing  a  delightful  evening  at  the  expense  of  that 
never-falling  crop  of  gamblers  who  pay  tribute  to 
the  greatest  '  hell '  in  Europe.     The  civility  of  M. 


Benazet  was  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  late  Mr. 
Simpson,  of  Vauxhall.  He  called  upon  every 
stranger  to  whom  he  thought  his  visit  would  be  ac- 
ceptable, ar.d  with  wonderful  administrative  talent 
laid  himself  out  to  ofl'er  attentions  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate to  every  individual  case.  The  police  of 
Baden-Baden  was  in  point  of  fact  in  his  hands. 
He  had  a  large  stall'  of  clerks,  who  took  note  of  the 
arrival  of  every  visitor,  and  in  case  of  need  tel- 
egraphed for  information  about  their  position  and 
antecedents.  Many  a  lord,  baronet,  and  heavy 
swell,  coming  to  Baden  with  a  left-handed  wife, 
dressed  in  the  last  Paris  mode,  has  been  astonished 
to  find  that  the  "lady'  would  not  be  allowed  to 
subscribe  to  the  concerts  and  balls.  The  roulette 
and  rouge-et-noir  rooms  were  open  to  all  the  world 
who  behaved  decently ;  but  in  the  not  mora 
splendid  takmt  under  the  same  roof,  where  in 
(mixed,  of  course,  with  many  of  small  note)  the 
elite  of  European  society  might  frequently  be 
it  was  rare,  indeed,  to  find  an  equivocal  person  who 

had  sec  aped  M.  Benasetfs  vigilaooa.    many  stories 

are  told  of  his  liberality  to  cleanrd-out  gamblers, 
whom  he  WM  always  ready  to  furnish  with  Buffi 
money  to  go  home.  But  if,  alter  obtaining  B 
ply  M  fJffWMSj  they  went  to  try  another  venture  at 
the  table,  instead  of  going  to  the  railway  station,  he 
invariably  arrested  them  as  swindlers.  R£  l'>  ntzet 
was  of  the  Jewish  persuasion." 

Mb.  Ham  Vnfonrx  writ.-  from  Providence, 

It.  I.,  the  following   letter  to   the    London   Morning 
Star  :    '-In   my  pleasant  rambles   through  this  won- 
derful   country,   enjoying  the    hearty   hospitality  of 
its  generous  people,  I  tell  the  other  day  upon  the 
pretty  town  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts.    This 
town  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrim 
and  has    a  population  of  1  1,000    people.      It    i 
seat  of  a  large  ship-building  trade  and  the  . 
manufacture    abo  flourishes.     There  is,  as   in  most 
New  England  town-*,  a  good  public  library,  and  the 
common  schools  are  very  effective.    The 
Wide,  and  the    houses  neat  and   substantial.     I  was 
struck  by  the  English  appearance  of  an   old  inn, 
'The  General  Wolfe.'    The  signboard  is  more  than 

a  century  old,  and  swings  in  the  air  from  a  pro- 
jecting bar:  a  rough  likeness  of  General  Wolfe,  of 
Quebec  notoriety,  IS  painted  upon  it.  The  town  is 
famous  for  giving  birth  to  William  Floyd  Harrison, 
whose  name  will  forever  be  associated  with  the 
overthrow  of  negro  slavery.  Put  what  created  the 
greatest  interest  was  the  fact  th: 
suddenly  died  there,  from  an  attack  of  asthma,  on 
the  80th  of  September,  17  70.  I  thought  it  strange 
that  the  great  Nonconformist  was  buried  in  the  first 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  appears,  however,  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  law  of  Massachusetts  for  two  Con- 
gregational churches  to  be  formed  in  the  same  town, 
so  the  brethren  who  set  up  the  second  church,  under 
the  pastorage  of  the  good  Mr.  Parsons,  adopted  the 
Presbyterian  polity  to  evade  the  law.  In  this 
church,  under  the  pulpit,  are  buried  all  that  is  mor- 
tal of  Mr.  Parsons  and  another  worthy,  and  the 
Rev.  George  Whitefield.  In  the  company  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Spalding,  d.  d.,  and  Hiram  A.  Senney, 
Esq..  I  visited  this  old  church.  We  descended  into 
a  cellar,  through  a  trap-door  behind  the  pulpit,  and 
removing  a  padlock  from  an  upright  door,  we  en- 
tered the  tomb  of  the  great  preacher.  The  coffin 
of  Whitefield  is  placed  across  the  other  two,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  lid  opens  upon  hinges.  We  opened 
the  coffin  carefully,  and  by  the  light  of  our  lamp 
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saw  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  eloquent  divine,  who 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic  thirteen  times  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  The  bones  are  blackened,  as  though 
they  were  charred  by  fire.  The  skull  is  perfect.  I 
placed  my  hand  upon  the  forehead,  and  thought  of 
the  time  when  the  active  brain  within  throbbed 
with  love  to  God  and  man,  —  when  those  silent  lips, 
moved  by  eloquent  speech,  swayed  the  people  of 
England  from  the  churchyard  in  Islington  to  Ken- 
nington  Common,  from  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
Gloucestershire  to  the  mouths  of  the  Cornish  mines, 
and  on  through  the  growing  colonies  of  America. 
In  these  days  of  High  Church  pantomime,  when  so 
many  attempts  are  made  to  galvanize  the  dead  past, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  turn  our  attention  to  the 
times  of  Whitefield  and  his  glorious  friend  Wesley, 
to  see  what  was  done  for  the  salvation  of  souls  by 
the  faith  and  power  of  these  divinely  inspired  ser- 
vants of  Christ  ?  Not  by  '  new  decorations  and 
scenery,'  —  not  by  '  candles '  and  '  crosses,'  —  not 
by  what  Wyeliffe  boldly  called  the  '  priests'  rao-s,' 
—  or  by  '  Pan- Anglican  Synods,'  —  or  by  moan- 
ing out  bits  of  Scripture  in  unearthly  chants,  —  but 
by  such  lives  as  those  of  "Whitefield  and  Wesley 
are  the  people  to  be  reached  and  won.  I  confess 
that,  as  an  Englishman,  I  envy  America  the  posses- 
sion of  the  earthly  remains  of  dear  George  White- 
field  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  appropriate  that,  while 
England  claims  the  dust  of  Wesley,  the  Great  Re- 
public should  be  the  guardian  of  the  dust  of  his 
holy  brother.  May  the  two  nations  grow  into  a 
closer  sympathy  with  each  other,  not  only  in  the 
memory  of  the  mighty  dead,  but  in  their  living  as- 
pirations for  truth  and  liberty." 


At 


AN  OLD  WIFE'S  SONG. 

Axd  what  will  ye  hear,  my  daughters  dear  ?. — 

O,  what  will  ye  hear  this  night  ? 
Shall  I  sing  you  a  song  of  the  yuletide  cheer, 

Or  of  lovers  and  ladies  bright  ? 

"  Thou  shalt  sing,"  they  say  (for  we  dwell  far  away 
From  the  land  where  fain  would  we  be), 

"  Thou  shalt  sing  us  again  some  old-world  strain 
That  is  sung  in  our  own  countrie. 

"  Thou  shalt  mind  us  so  of  the  times  long  ago, 

When  we  walked  on  the  upland  lea, 
While  the  old  harbor  light  waxed  faint  in  the  white 

Long  rays  shooting  out  from  the  sea. 

"  While  lambs  were  yet  asleep,  and  the  dew  lay  deep 
On  the  grass,  and  their  fleeces  clean  and  fair. 

Never  grass  was  seen  so  thick  nor  so  green 
As  the  grass  that  grew  up  there ! 

"  In  the  town  was  no  smoke,  for  none  there  awoke  — 
At  our  feet  it  lay  still  as  still  could  be  ; 

And  we  saw  far  below  the  long  river  flow, 
And  the  schooners  a-warping  out  to  sea. 

"  Sing  us  now  a  strain  shall  make  us  feel  again 
As  we  felt  in  that  sacred  peace  of  morn, 

When  we  had  the  first  view  of  the  wet  sparkling  dew, 
In  the  shyness  of  a  day  just  born." 

So  I  sang  an  old  song,  —  it  was  plain  and  not  long, — 
I  had  sung  it  very  oft  when  they  were  small ; 

And  long  ere  it  was  done  they  wept  every  one: 
Yet  this  was  all  the  song,  —  this  was  all :  — 


The  snow  lies  white,  and  the  moon  gives  light, 

I  '11  out  to  the  freezing  mere, 
And  ease  my  heart  with  one  little  song, 

For  none  will  be  nigh  to  hear. 

And  it 's  O  my  love,  my  love  ! 

And  it 's  0  my  dear,  my  dear ! 
It 's  of  her  that  I  '11  sing  till  the  wild  woods  ring, 

When  nobody  's  nigh  to  hear. 

Mv  love  is  young  she  is  vouns:,  is  younsr, 

YV  hen  she  laughs  the  dimple  dips. 
We  walked  in  the  wind,  and  her  long  locks  blew 

Till  sweetly  they  touched  my  lips, 

And  I  '11  out  to  the  freezing  mere, 

Where  the  stiff  reeds  whistle  so  low, 
And  I  '11  tell  my  mind  to  the  friendly  wind, 

Because  I  have  loved  her  so. 

Ay,  and  she  's  true,  my  lady  is  true  ! 

And  that 's  the  best  of  it  all ; 
And  when  she  blushes  my  heart  so  yearns 

That  tears  are  ready  to  fall. 

And  it 's  O  my  love,  my  love ! 

And  it  'a  O  my  dear,  my  dear ! 
It 's  of  her  that  I  '11  sing  till  the  wild  woods  ring, 

When  nobody  's  nigh  to  hear. 

Jean  Ingelow. 


THE  FIRST  CHRISTMAS. 

Tiiey  in  a  manger  laid  Thee, 

Thou  Monarch  of  the  sky  ; 
And  men  no  homage  paid  Thee, 

Thou  Highest  of  the  High. 
While  stars  proclaimed  Thy  wondrous  ways, 
While  hosts  of  angels  sang  Thy  praise, 

Thou  earnest  down  to  die. 

With  humblest  heart  Thou  tookest 
The  lot  Thou  hadst  made  Thine  : 

Heaven's  glory  Thou  forsookest 
For  huts  where  poor  men  pine. 

Thou  wert  a  slave  to  make  us  free  : 

It  was  Thy  gladness,  Lord,  to  see 
All  share  Thy  grace  divine. 

Thou,  Saviour,  wert  the  meekest,  — 

Thy  words  cave  peace  of  soul ; 
And  still  Thou  healing  speakest 

To  all  who  would  be  whole. 
A  hope,  a  trust,  a  Father  mild, 
Thou  art  to  each  repentant  child 

That  seeks  the  grandest  goal. 

Shamed,  tortured,  lonely,  friendless, 

Nailed  to  the  fatal  tree, 
Thou  didst  by  anguish  endless 

Gain  endless  life  for  me. 
Now  in  Thy  holy,  holy  name 
Bows  every  knee  —  thy  triumphs  flame 

Sublime  from  sea  to  sea. 

May  Thy  example  cheer  us, 

Strengthen,  exalt,  inspire  ; 
May  Thou  be  ever  near  us ; 

A  sacred  mystic  fire 
Dwell  in  the  temple  of  our  breast, 
And  when  we  sink  to  final  rest 

Be  Thou  our  sole  desire. 
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FOUL    PLAY. 

By  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAU.l 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Sakaii  Wilson  left  oil"  crying,  and  looked  down 
on  the  ground  with  a  very  red  face.  General  Rol- 
leston  was  amazed.  ••  Is  she  nasi  b  who  tafe  'r " 
said  be.  "He  means  my  mistress"  replied  Wil-on, 
rather  brusquely;  and  flounced  out  of  the  liall. 
She  is  sale,  no  thanks  to  you."  said  General  Ret- 

lcston.     M  What  were  you  doing  under  her  window 
at  this    time    of  night'.''"     And  the  harsh   tone    in 
which  this  question  was  put   showed   Seaton  1. 
suspected.      This  wounded  him,  and  he  replied, 
gedly,  "  Lucky  for  you  all  I  was  there." 

M  That  is  no  answer  to  my  question,"  said  the  Gen- 
eral, sternly. 

'•  It  is  all  the  aQSWer  1  shall  give  you." 
•'  Then  I  shall  hand  you  over  to  the  officer,  with- 
out another  word." 

"  Do,  sir,  do,"  said  Seaton.  hit  terly  ;  but  he  added 
more  gently,  "you  will  he  sorry  lor  it  when  fOO 
come,  to  your  sen-.es." 

At  this  moment  Wilson  entered  with  B  nn- 
"  If  you  please,  sir,  Miss  Kollcston  says  the  robber 
had  no  heard.  Miss  have  never  notired  Seaton's 
face,  hut  his  heard  she  have;  and  ()  !  if  you  please, 
sir,  she  begged  me  to  ask  him,  —  Was  it  you  that 
fired  the  pistol  and  shut  the  robber?" 

The  delivery  of  this  ungramimitical  message  but 
rational  query,  was  like  a  ray  of  light  streaming 
into  a  dark  place:  it  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 
things.  As  for  Seaton.  he  received  it  as  if  Heaven 
speaking  to  him  through  Wilson.  His  sullen 
air  relaxed,  the  water  stood  in  his  eyes,  he  smiled 
affectionately,  and  said  in  a  low,  tender  voice,  • 
her  I  heard  some  bad  characters  talking  about  this 
house,  —  that  was  a  month  ago,  — so,  ever  since  then, 
I  have  slept  in  the  tool-house  to  watch.  Yes,  I  shot 
the  robber  with  my  revolver,  and  I  marked  one  or 
two  more;  but  they  were  three  to  one  ;  I  think  I 
must  have  got  a  blow  on  the  head;  for  I  felt  noth- 
ing—" 

I  lere  he  was  interrupted  by  a  violent  scream  from 
Wilson.  She  pointed  downwards,  with  her  eyes 
glaring  ;  and  a  little  blood  was  seen  to  be  trickling 
slowly  over  Se  iton's  stocking  and  shoe. 

,l  Wounded."  said  the  General's  servant,  Tom,  in 
the  business-like  accent  of  one  who  had  seen  a  thou- 
sand wounds. 


44  O !  never  mind  that,"  said  Seaton.  "It  can't 
be  very  deep,  for  I  don't  feel  it'';  then,  fixing  his 

00  General  Kollcston.  he  said,  in  a  voice  that 
broke  down  suddenly, M  there  stands  the  only  man 
who  has  wounded  me  to-night,  to  hurt  me." 

The  way  General  BoUestOU  received  this  point- 
hlank  reproach  surprised  some  persons  present,  who 
had  observed  only  the  imperious  and  iron  side  of 
his  character.  He  hung  his  bead  in  silence  a  mo- 
ment;   then,  being  discontented  with   himself,   be 

went  into  a  pas-ion  with  bil  servants  for  Standing 
idle.  "  llun  away,  you  women,"  said  he.  roughly. 
"  Now.  Tom.  if  you  are  good  t'1"'  anything,  strip  the 
man  ami  stanch  his  wound.  Andrew,  a  bottle  of 
port,  quick 

Then,  leaving  him  for  a  while  in  friendly  hands,  he 
went  to  his  daughter,  and  asked  her  if  she  saw  any 
objection  to  a  bed  being  made  up  in  the  house  for 
the  wounded  convict. 

••()  papa,"  said  she,  ••  why  of  course  not.  1  am 
all  gratitude.  What  is  he  like,  Wilson  ?  for  it  is  a 
most  provoking  thing,  I  never  noticed  his  face,  only 
his  beautiful  beard  glittering  in  the  sunshine  ever  so 
far  off     Poor  young  man  !     ()  yes,  j>apa  !  send  him 

1  directly,  and  we  will  all  nurse  him.  I  never 
did  any  good  in  the  world  yet,  and  so  why  not  be- 
gin  at  once  ?  " 

General  Kollcston  laughed  at  this  squirt  of  enthu- 
siasm from  hi-  staid  daughter,  and  went  off  to  give 
the  requisite  orders. 

But  \Yilson  followed  him  immediately  and  stopped 
him  in  the  passage.  M  If  you  please,  sir,  I  think  you 
had  better  not.  I  have  something  to  tell  you."  She 
then  communicated  to  him  by  degrees  her  suspicion 
that  James  Seaton  was  in  love  with  his  daughter. 
He  treated  this  with  due  ridicule  at  first;  but  she 
gave  him  one  reason  alter  another  till  she  staggered 
him,  and  he  went  down  stairs  in  a  most  mixed  and 
puzzled  frame  of  mind,  inclined  to  laugh,  inclined  to 
be  angry,  inclined  to  be  sorry. 

The  officer  had  just  arrived,  and  was  looking  over 
some  photographs  to  see  it'  James  Seaton  was  '-one 
of  his  birds."     Such,  alas  !  was  his  expression. 

At  sight  of  this  Rolleston  colored  up  ;  but  extri- 
cated himself  from  the  double  difficulty  with  some 
skill.  •'  Hcxam."  said  he.  '•  this  poor  tellow  has  be- 
haved like  a  man,  and  got  himself  wounded  in  my 
service.     You  are  to  take  him  to  the  infirmary  :  bat 
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mind,  they  must  treat  him  like  ray  own  son,  and 
nothing  he  asks  for  denied  him." 

Seaton  walfced  with  feeble  steps,  and  leaning  on 
two  men,  to  the  infirmary ;  and  General  Rolleston 
ordered  a  cup  of  coffee,  lighted  a  cigar,  and  sat  cog- 
itating over  this  strange  business,  and  asking  himself 
how  he  could  get  rid  of  this  young:  madman,  and  yet 
, befriend  him.  As  for  Sarah  Wilson,  she  went  to 
'bed  discontented,  and  wondering  at  her  own  bad 
judgment.  She  saw,  too  late,  that,  if  she  had  held 
her  tongue,  Seaton  would  have  been  her  patient  and 
her  prisoner ;  and  as  for  Miss  Rolleston,  when  it  came 
to  the  point,  why  she  would  never  have  nursed  him 
except  by  proxy,  and  the  proxy  would  have  been 
Sarah  "Wilson. 

However,  the  blunder  blind  passion  had  led  her 
into  was  partially  repaired  by  Miss  Rolleston  herself. 
When  she  heard,  next  day,  where  Seaton  was  gone, 
she  lifted  up  her  hands  in  amazement.  "  What 
could  papa  be  thinking  of  to  send  our  benefactor  to 
a  hospital  ?  "  And,  after  meditating  a  while,  she 
directed  Wilson  to  cut  a  nosegay  and  carry  it  to 
Seaton.  "  He  is  a  gardener,"  said  she,  innocently. 
"  Of  course  he  will  miss  his  flowers  sadly  in  that 
miserable  place." 

And  she  gave  the  same  order  every  day  with  a 
constancy  that,  you  must  know,  formed  part  of  this 
young  lady's  character.  Sou]),  wine,  and  jellies  were 
sent  from  the  kitchen  every  other  day  with  equal  pel4- 
tinaeity. 

Wilson  concealed  the  true  donor  of  all  those  things. 
and  took  the  credit  to  herself.  By  this  means  she 
obtained  the  patient's  gratitude,  and  he  showed  it  so 
frankly,  she  hoped  to  steal  his  love  as  well. 

But  no !  his  fancy  and  his  heart  remained  true 
to  the  cold  beauty  he  had  served  so  well,  and  she 
had  forgotten  him  apparently. 

This  irritated  Wilson  at  last,  and  she  set  to  work 
to  cure  him  with  wholesome  but  bitter  medicine. 
She  sat  down  beside  him  one  day.  and  said,  cheer- 
fully, '•  We  are  all  '  on  tk<  '  just  now.  Miss 
Rollcston's  beau  is  come  on  a  visit." 

The  patient  opened  his  eyes  with  astonishment. 

*  Miss  Rolleston 's  beau  ?  " 

••  Ay,  her  intended.  What,  did  n't  you  know, 
she  is  engaged  to  be  married  r  " 

"  She  engaged  to  be  married  ?  "  gasped  Seaton. 

Wilson  watched  him  with  a  remorseless  eve. 

"  Why,  James."  said  she,  after  a  while,  "  did  you 
think  the  likes  of  her  would  go  through  the  world 
without  a  mate  ?  " 

Seaton  made  no  reply  but  a  moan,  and  lay  back 
like  one  dead,  utterly  crushed  by  this  cruel  blow. 

A  buxom  middle-aged  nurse  now  came  up,  and 
said,  with  a  touch  of  severity,  ••  Come,  my  good 
girl,  no  doubt  you  mean  well,  but  you  are  doing  ill. 
You  had  better  leave  him  to  us  for  the  present." 

On  this  hint  Wilson  bounced  out,  and  left  the  pa- 
tient to  his  misery. 

At  her  next  visit  she  laid  a  nosegay  on  hi- 
and  £Ossipped  away,  talking  of  everything  in  the 
world  except  Miss  Rolleston. 

At  last  she  came  to  a  pause,  and  Seaton  laid  his 
hand  on  her  arm  directly,  and  looking  piteouslv  in 
her  face  spoke  his  first  word. 

"  Does  she  love  him  V  " 

"What,  still  harping  on  her?"  said  Wilson. 
••  Well,  she  does  if  t  hate  him,  I  suppose,  or  she 
would  not  marry  bin." 

■  For  pitv's  sake  don't  trifle  with  me  !  Does  she 
love  him  ?  " 
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"  La,  James,  how  can  I  tell  '.J  She  m.v  n't  love 
him  quite  as  much  as  I  could  love  a  man  that  took 
my  fancy  "  (here  she  cast  a  languishing  glance  on 
Seaton)  ;  "but  I  see  no  difference  between  her  and 
other  young  ladies.  Miss  is  very  fond  of  her  papa, 
for  one  thing  :  and  he  favors  the  match.  Ay,  and' 
she  likes  her  partner  well  enough:  she  is  brif 
like  now  he  is  in  the  house,  and  she  reads  all  her 
friend's  letters  to  him  ever  so  lovingly ;  and  I  do 
notice  she  leans  on  him  out  walking,  a  trifle  more 
than  there  is  any  need  for." 

At  this  picture  James  Seaton  writhed  in  his  bed 
like  some  agonized  creature  under  vivisection  :  but 
the  woman,  spurred  by  jealousy,  and  also  by  egotis- 
tical passion,  had  no  mercy  left  for  him. 

••  And  why  not  ?  "continued  she;  "  he  is  young, 
and  handsome,  and  rich,  and  he  dotes  on  her.  If 
you  are  really  her  friend,  you  ought  to  be  glad  she 
is  so  well  suited." 

At  this  admonition  the  tears  stood  in  Seaton's 
eyes,  and  alter  a  while,  he  got  strength  to  say,  "  I 
know  I  ought,  I  know  it.  If  he  is  only  worthy  of 
her,  as  worthy  as  any  man  could  be." 

u  That  he  is,  James.  Why,  I  '11  be  bound  you 
have  heard  of  him.     It  is  young  Mr.  Wardlaw." 

Seaton  started  up  in  bed.  "  Who  ?  Wardlaw  ? 
what  Wardlaw  ?  " 

M  What  Wardlaw  ?  why  the  great  London  Mer- 
chant, his  son.  Leastways  he  manages  the  whole 
concern  now,  I  hear ;  the  old  gentleman,  he  is  re- 
tired, by  all  accounts." 

'•  Cuksk  him  !  curse  imr !  curse  him  ! "  yelled 
James  Seaton,  with  his  eyes  glaring  fearfully,  and 
both  hands  beating  the  air. 

Sarah  Wilson  recoiled  with  alarm. 

"That  angel  marry  Ithn ! "  shrieked  Seaton. 
"  Never,  while  I  live  :  I  '11  throttle  him  with  these 
hands  first." 

What  more  his  ungovernable  fury  Avould  have 
uttered  was  interrupted  by  a  rush  of  nurses  and  at- 
tendants, and  Wilson  was  bundled  out  of  the  place 
with  little  ceremony. 

He  contrived  however  to  hurl  a  Avord  after  her, 
accompanied  with  a  look  of  concentrated  rage  and 
resolution. 

"NEVER,  I  TELL  YOU, WHIf.E  I  LIVE." 

At  her  next  visit  to  the  hospital,  Wilson  was  re- 
fused admission  by  order  of  the  Head  Surgeon.  She 
left  bet  flowers  daily  all  the  same. 

After  a  few  days  she  thought  the  matter  might 
have  cooled,  and,  having  a  piece  of  news  to  com- 
municate to  Beaton,  with  respect  to  Arthur  Ward- 
law,  she  asked  to  see  that  patient. 

••  Left  the  hospital  this  morning,"  was  reply. 

-  What,  cured?" 

;-  Why  not  ?  "  We  have  cured  worse  cases  than 
his." 

••  Where  has  he  gone  to?     Pray  tell  me." 

"  O,  certainly."  And  inquiry  was  made.  But 
the  reply  was,  "  Left  no  addre 

Sarah  Wilson,  like  many  other  women  of  high 
and  low  degree,  had  sv/ifr  misgivings  of  mischief  to 
come.  She  was  taken  with  a  fit  of  trembling,  and 
had  to  sit  down  in  the  hall. 

And,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  had,  cause  to  tremble  : 
for  that  tongue  of  hers  had  launched  two  wild 
beasts, — -Jealousy  and  Revenge. 

When  she  got  better  she  went  home,  and,  cow- 
ard-like, said  not  a  word  to  living  soul. 

That  day.  Arthur  Wardlaw  dined  Avith  General 
Rolleston  and  Helen.     They  Avere  to  be  alone  for  a 
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certain  reason ;  and  he  came  half  an  hour  before 
dinner.  Helen  thought  he  would,  and  was  ready 
for  liim  on  the  lawn. 

They  walked  arm-in-arm,  talking  of  the  hap] 
before  them,  and  regretting  a  temporary  separation 
that  was  to  intervene.  He  was  her  father's  choice. 
and  she  loved  her  father  devotedly  ;  he  was  her 
male  property  ;  and  young  ladies  like  that  sort  of 
property,  especially  when  they  see  nothing  to  dis- 
like in  it.  He  loved  her  passionately,  and  that  was 
her  due,  and  pleased  her,  and  drew  a  gentle  . 
tion,  if  not  a  passion,  from  her  in  return.  Yes,  that 
lovely  forehead  did  come  very  near  young  Ward- 
law's  shoulder  more  than  once  or  twice,  as  they 
strolled  slowly  up  and  down  on  the  soft  mossy  turf. 

And,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  that  bounded 
the  lawn,  a  man  lay  crouched  in  the  ditch,  and  saw 
it  all  with  gleaming  <■ 

Just  before  the    affianced   ones   went   in,   Helen 
said,  "  I  have  a  little  favor  to  ask  you,  dear. 
poor  man,  Seaton,  who  fought  the  robbers,  and  was 
wounded,  —  papa  says  lie   is   ;i  man   of  ednc 
and  wanted  to  be  a  clerk  or  something.      ('uul<l  you 
find  him  a  place  ''.  " 

"I  think  I  can,"  said  Wardlaw;  "indeed,  I  am 
sure.  A  line  to  White  and  Co.  will  do  it ;  they  want 
a  shipping  clerk." 

"  O,  how  good  you  are !"  said  Helen;  and  I 
her  face  all  beaming  with  thanks. 

The  opportunity  was  tempting;   the  lover  fond: 
two  Faces  met  for  a  single  moment,  and  one  i 
two  burned  for  five  minutes  after. 

The  basilisk  eyes  saw  the  soft  collision  ;  but  the 
owner  of  those  eves  did  not  hear  the  words  that 
earned  him  that  torture-  He  lay  still  and  billed 
his  time. 

General  BoUestom's  boose  stood  clear  of  the  u>wn 
at  the  end  of  a  short,  but  narrow  and  lortuou 
This  situation  had  tempted  the  burglars  whom 
ton  baffled  ;   and  now  it  tempted  Seaton. 

Wardlaw  must  pass  that  way  on  leaving  General 
Rolleston's  hoi; 

At  a  bend  of  the  lane  two  twin  elms  stood  out  a 
foot  or  two  from  the  hedge.  Seaton  got  behind 
these  at  about  ten  o'clock,  and  watched  tor  him  with 
a  patience  and  immobility  that  boded  ill. 

Bis  preparations  lor  this  encounter  were  singu- 
lar. He  had  a  close-shutting  inkstand  and  a  pen. 
and  one  sheet  of  paper,  at  the  top  of  which  he  had 
written  "  Sydney,"  and  the  day  of  the  month  and 
year,  leaving  the  rest  blank.  And  he  had  the  re- 
volver with  which  he  had  shot  the  robber  at  Helen 
Rolleston's  window  ;  and  a  barrel  of  that  arm  was 
loaded  with  swan  shot. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TnK  moon  went  down  ;  the  stars  shone  out  clear- 
er. 

Eleven  o'clock  boomed  from  a  church  clock  in  the 
town. 

Wanilaw  did  not  come,  and  Seaton  did  not  move 
from  his  ambush. 

Twelve    o'clock   boomed,   and    Wardlaw    never 
came,  and  Seaton  never  moved. 

u  after  midnight,  General  Rolleston's  hall- 
door  opened,  and  a  figure  appeared  in  a  flood  of 
light  eyes  gleamed  at  the  sicrht,  for  it  was 

ig  Wardlaw,  with  a  footman  at  his  back  holding 
a  lighted  lamp. 


Wardlaw,  however,  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  leave 
the  house,  and  the  reason  soon  appeared  ;  he  was 
joined  by  Helen  Rolleston,  and  she  was  equipped 
for  walking.  The  watcher  saw  her  serene  face 
shine  in  the  light.  The  General  himself  eame  next; 
and,  as  they  left  the  door,  out  came  Tom  with  a 
blunderbuss,  and  brought  up  the  rear.  Seaton 
drew  behind  the  trees,  and  postponed,  but  did  not 
i,  his  purpose. 

:>s  and  murmurings  came,  and  passed  him,  and 
receded. 

The  only  words  he  caught  distinctly  came  from 
Wardlaw,  as  he  passed.  "  It  is  nearly  high  tide.  I 
fear  we  must  make  haste." 

Seaton  followed  the  whole  party  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, feehng  sure  they  would  eventually  separate 
and  give  him  his  opportunity  with  Wardlaw. 

They  went  down  to  the  harbor  and  took  a  boat ; 
Seaton  came  nearer,  and  learned  they  were  going  on 
board    the  great  steamer  bound  for  England,  that 
loomed  so  blaek,  with  monstrous  eyes  of  tire. 
•  pot  oil",  and  Seaton  stood  ball' 

Presently  the  black  monster,  with  enormous  i 
of  fire  -ban,   and 

then  was  still  ;  next  the   smoke  pulled,   the  1. 
[ladd!  lushed  out  of  the  harb  >r; 

and    Seaton   sat  down    upon   the    ground,    and    all 
tended.     Helen  gone  to  England  !  Wardlaw 
gone    with   her!     I.  bad    alike 

eluded  him.  He  looked  up  at  the  sky.  and  played 
with:  at  hi-  feet,  stupidly,  stupidly.      lie 

wondered  why  he  was  ever  born  ;  why  he  consented 
to  live  a  single  minute  after  this.  His  angel  and  his 
demon  gone  home  together!     And  he  left  h 

I  [e  i  the  paper  be  had  intend- 

.  Sprinkled  them  with  sand,  and  pot 
them  in  his  bosom,  then  stretched  himself  out  with  a 
moan,  like  a  dying  m  of 

ad,  with  it.  Death.     Whether  or  not  his 
mid  have  carried  him  so 
far  cannot  be  known,  for  even  as  the  water  rippled 
in  and,  triekling  under  his  back,  chilled  him  i 
sound  struck  his  ear.      lb-  Start* 
t,  and  life  and  its  joys  rushed  back  upon  him. 
k  was  the  voice  of  the  woman  he  loved  so  madly. 

Helen  Uolleston  was  on  the  water,  coming  ashore 
again  in  the  little  boat. 

He  crawled,  like  a  lizard,  among  the  boats  ashore 
to  catch  a  sh_rht  of  her :  he  did  see  her,  was  near  her, 
unseen  himself.  She  landed  with  her  father.  So 
Wardlaw  was  gone  to  England  without  her.  Sea- 
ton trembled  with  joy.  Presently  his  goddess  b 
to  lamest  ia  the  prettiest  way.  "Papa!  Papa!" 
iighed,  -  Why  must  friends  part  in  this  sad 
world  t  Poor  Arthur  is  gone  from  me  :  and,  by 
and  by.  I  shall  go  from  you,  my  own  papa."  And 
at  that  prospect  she  wept  yuntly. 

•■  Why,  you  foolish  child  ! "  said  the  old  General, 
tenderly,  u  what  matters  a  little  parting,  when  we  are 
all  to  meet  again,  in  dear  old  England.  Well  then. 
there,  have  a  cry;  it  will  do  you  good."  He  patted 
her  head  tenderly,  as  she  clung  to  his  warlike 
breast;  and  she  took  him  at  his  word:  the  tears  ran 
swiftly  and  glistened  in  the  very  starlight. 

Put,  O  !  how  Seaton'a  heart  yearned  at  all  this. 

What  ?  mustn't  he  say  a  word  to  comfort  her;  he 
who,  at  that  moment,  would  have  thought  no  more 
of  dying  to  serve  her,  or  to  please  her,  than  he 
would  of  throwing  one  of  tho<e  pebbles  into  that 
slimy   water. 

Well,  her  pure  team  somehow  cooled  his  hot 
brain,  and  washed  his  soul,  and  left  him  wondering 
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at  himself  and  his  misdeeds  this  night.  His  guar- 
dian angel  seemed  to  go  by  and  wave  her  dewy 
wings,  and  fan  his  hot  passions  as  she  passed. 

He  kneeled  down  and  thanked  God  he  had  not 
met  Arthur  Wardlaw  in  that  dark  lane. 

Then  he  went  home  to  his  humble  lodgings,  and 
there  buried  himself;  and  from  that  day  seldom  went 
out,  except  to  seek  employment.  He  soon  obtained 
it  as  a  copyist. 

Meantime  the  police  were  on  his  track,  employed 
by  a  person  with  a  gentle  disposition,  but  a  tenacity 
of  purpose  truly  remarkable. 

Great  was  Seaton's  uneasiness  when  one  day  he 
saw  Hexham  at  the  foot  of  his  stair;  greater  still, 
when  the  officer's  quick  eye  caught  sight  of  him, 
and  his  light  foot  ascended  the  stairs  directly.  He 
felt  sure  Hexham  had  heard  of  his  lurking  about 
General  Rolleston's  premises.  However,  he  pre- 
pared to  defend  himself  to  the  uttermost. 

Hexham  came  into  his  room  without  ceremony, 
and  looking  mighty  grim.  "  Well,  my  lad,  so  we 
have  got  you,  after  all." 

"  What  is  my  crime  now  ?"  asked  Seaton,  sullenly. 

il  James,"  said  the  officer,  very  solemnly,  "  it  is 
an  unheard-of  crime  this  time.  You  have  been  — 
running  —  away  — ■  from  a  pretty  girl.  Now  that  is 
a  mistake  at  all  times ;  but,  when  she  is  as  beautiful 
as  a  angel,  and  rich  enough  to  slip  a  fiver  into  Dick 
Hexham's  hands,  and  lay  him  on  your  track,  what 
is  the  use  ?     Letter  for  you,  my  man." 

Seaton  took  the  letter,  with  a  puzzled  air.  It 
was  written  in  a  clear  but  feminine  hand,  and 
slightly  scented. 

The  writer,  in  a  few  polished  lines,  excused  her- 
self for  taking  extraordinary  means  to  find  Mr. 
Seaton  ;  but  hoped  he  would  consider  that  he  had 
laid  her  under  a  deep  obligation,  and  that  gratitude 
will  sometimes  be  importunate.  She  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  inform  him  that  the  office  of  shipping  clerk, 
at  Messrs.  "White  and  Co.'s  was  at  his  service,  and  she 
hoped  he  would  take  it  without  an  hour's  further 
delay,  for  that  she  was  assured  that  many  persons 
had  risen  to  wealth  and  consideration  in  the  colony 
from  such  situations. 

Then,  as  this  wary  but  courteous  young  lady  had 
no  wish  to  enter  into  a  correspondence  with  her  ex- 
gardener,  she  added,  — 

"  Mr.  Seaton  need  not  trouble  himself  to  reply  to 
this  note.  A  simple  '  yes '  to  Mr.  Hexham  will  be 
enough  and  will  give  sincere  pleasure  to  Mr. 
Seaton's 

"  Obedient  servant  and  wellwisher, 

u  Helkx  Anne  Rollestox." 

Seaton  bowed  his  head  over  this  letter  in  silent 
but  deep  emotion. 

Hexam  respected  that  emotion,  and  watched  him 
with  a  sort  of  vague  sympathy. 

Seaton  lifted  his  head,  and  the  tears  stood  thick 
in  his  eyes.  Said  he,  in  a  voice  of  exquisite  soft- 
ness, scarce  above  a  whisper,  "  Tell  her,  '  yes,'  and 
'  God  bless  her.'  Good  by.  I  want  to  go  on  my 
knees,  and  pray  God  to  bless  her,  as  she  deserves. 
Good  by." 

Hexam  took  the  hint,  and  retired  softly. 


%■ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

White  axd  Co.  stumbled  on  a  treasure  in  James 
Seaton.  Your  colonial  clerk  is  not  so  narrow  and 
apathetic  as  your  London  clerk,  whose  two  objects 


seem  to  be,  to  learn  one  department  only,  and  not 
to  do  too  much  in  that ;  but  Seaton,  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar,  eclipsed  even  colonial  clerks  in  this, 
that  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  learning  the 
whole  business  of  White  and  Co.,  and  was  also  ani- 
mated by  a  feverish  zeal,  that  now  and  then  pro- 
voked laughter  from  clerks,  but  was  agreeable,  as 
well  as  surprising,  to  White  and  Co.  Of  that  zeal, 
his  incurable  passion  was  partly  the  cause.  For- 
tunes had  been  made  with  great  rapidity  in  Syd- 
ney ;  and  Seaton  now  conceived  a  wild  hope  of 
acquiring  one,  by  some  lucky  hit,  before  Wardlaw 
could  return  to  Helen  Rolleston.  And  yet  his 
common-sense  said,  if  I  was  as  rich  as  Croesus,  how 
could  she  ever  mate  with  me,  a  stained  man.w  And 
yet  his  burning  heart  said,  don't  listen  to  reason  ; 
listen  only  to  me.     Try. 

And  so  he  worked  double  tides  :  and,  in  virtue 
of  his  University  education,  had  no  snobbish  notions 
about  never  putting  his  hand  to  manual  labor :  he 
would  lay  down  his  pen  at  any  moment,  and  bear  a 
hand  to  lift  a  chest,  or  roll  a  cask.  Old  White  saw 
him  thus  multiply  himself,  and  was  so  pleased  that 
he  raised  his  salary  one  third. 

He  never  saw  Helen  Rolleston,  except  on  Sun- 
day. On  that  day  he  went  to  her  church,  and  sat 
half  behind  a-  pillar,  and  feasted  his  eyes  and  his 
heart  upon  her.  He  lived  sparingly,  saved  money, 
bought  a  strip  of  land,  by  payment  of  £10  deposit, 
and  sold  it  in  forty  hours  for  £100  profit,  and 
watched  keenly  for  similar  opportunities  on  a  lar- 
ger scale ;  and  all  for  her.  Struggling  with  a 
mountain :  hoping  against   reason,  and   the  world. 

White  and  Co.  were,  employed  to  ship  a  valuable 
cargo  on  board  two  vessels  chartered  by  Wardlaw 
and  Son  ;  the  Shannon,  and  the  Proserpine. 

Both  these  ships  lay  in  Sydney  harbor,  and  had 
taken  in  the  bulk  of  their  cargoes  :  but  the  supple- 
ment was  the  cream  ;  for  Wardlaw,  in  person,  had 
warehoused  eighteen  cases  of  gold  dust  and  ingots, 
and  fifty  of  lead  and  smelted  copper.  They  were 
all  examined,  and  branded,  by  Mr.  White,  who  had 
duplicate  keys  of  the  gold  cases.  But  the  con- 
tents as  a  matter  of  habit  and  prudence  were  not 
described  outside:  but  were  marked  Proserpine 
and  Shannon,  respectively:  the  mate  of  the  Proser- 
pine, who  was  in  Wardlaw's  confidence,  had  writ- 
ten instructions  to  look  carefully  to  the  stowage 
of  all  these  cases,  and  was  in  and  out  of  the  store 
one  afternoon  just  before  closing,  and  measured 
the  cubic  contents  of  the  cases,  with  a  view  to 
stowage  in  the  respective  vessels.  The  last  time 
he  came  he  seemed  rather  the  worse  for  liquor ; 
and  Seaton,  who  accompanied  him,  having  stepped 
out  a  minute  for  something  or  other,  was  rather 
surprised  on  his  return  to  find  the  door  closed, 
and  it  struck  him  Mr.  Wylie  (that  was  the  mate's 
name)  might  be  inside :  the  more  so  as  the  door 
closed  very  easily  with  a  spring  bolt,  but  it  could 
only  be  opened  by  a  key  of  peculiar  construc- 
tion. Seaton  took  out  his  key.  opened  the 
and  called  to  the  mate  :  but  received  no  reply. 
However,  he  took  the  precaution  to  go  round  the 
store,  and  see  whether  Wylie,  rendered  somnolent 
by  liquor,  might  not  be  lying  oblivious  among  the 
cases  :  Wylie,  however,  was  not  to  be  seen,  and  Sea- 
ton finding  himself  alone  did  an  unwise  thing;  he 
came  and  contemplated  Wardlaw's  cases  of  metal 
and  specie.  (Men  will  go  too  near  the  thing  that 
causes  their  pain.)  He  eyed  them  with  grief  and 
with  desire,  and  could  not  restrain  a  sigh  at  these 
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material  proofs  of  his  rival's  wealth  :  the  wealth  that 
probably  had  smoothed  his  way  to  General  Rolles- 
ton's  home,  and  to  his  daughter's  heart;  for  wealth 
can  pave  the  way  to  hearts,  ay,  even  to  hearts  that 
cannot  be  downright  bought.  This  revery,  no 
doubt,  lasted  longer  than  he  thought,  for  presently 
he  heard  the  loud  rattle  of  shutters  going  up  below  : 
it  was  closing  time;  lie  hastily  closed  and  locked 
the  iron  shutters,  and  then  went  out  and  shut  the  door. 
He   had  been  gone  about   two   hours,  and    that 

Eart  of  the  street,  so  noisy  in  business  hours,  was 
ushed  in  silence,  all  but  an  occasional  footstep  on 
the  flags  outside,  when  something  mysterious  oc- 
curred in  the  warehouse,  now  as  dark  as  pitch. 

At  an  angle  of  the  wall  stood  two  large  cases  in 
a  vertical  position,  with  smaller  cases  lying  at  their 
feet:  these  two  cases  were  about  eight  feet  high, 
more    or  less.      Well,  behind   I  •    suddenly 

flashed  a  feeble  light,  and  the  next  moment  two 
brown  and  sinewy  hands  appeared  on  the  edge  of 
one   of  tb  the   edge    next    the  wall;  the 

0806  vibrated  and  rocked  a  little,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment there  mounted  on  the  top  of  it  not  a  cat,  nor 
a  monkey,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  an 
animal  that  in  truth  resembles  both  those  quadru- 
peds, viz.  a  sailor;  and  need  we  say  that  sailor 
was  the  mate  of  the  Proserpine.  He  descended 
lightly  from  the  top  of  !:  hind  which   he 

had  been  jammed  for  hours,  and  lighted  a  dark 
lantern  ;  and  went  softly  groping  about  the  store 
with  it. 

This  was    a    mysterious  act,  and   would  perhaps 
have  puzzled   the   proprietors  of   the  store 
more   than  it   would  a  stranger:   for  a  stranger 

Would   have    said    at   once   this   is   burglary,  or  eue 

arson:  but  those  acquainted  with  the  place  would 
have     known     that     neither    of    those    crimes 
very    practicable.      This    enterprising    sailor    could 
not  burn   down  this  particular  Store  without    : 
ing  himself  the  first  thing;  and  indeed  he  eotdd  not 
burn  it  down  at  all;   for  the  roof  was  flat,  an 
in  fact  one  gigantic  iron   tank,  like  the  roof  of  Mr. 
(Joding's  brewery  in  London  :  and.  by  a  neat 
trivance  of  American  origin,  the  whole 
be  turned    in   one   moment    to  a   shower   bath,  and 
drown  a  conflagration  in   thirt;  or   therea- 

bouts.    Nor  could   he   rifle  the  place:    the 

were  greatly  protected  by  their  weight,  and    .' 

impossible  to  get  out  of  the  store  without  raising  an 
alarm,  and  being  searched. 

But,  not  to  fall  into  the  error  of  writers  who 
underrate  their  readers'  curiosity  and  intelligence, 
and  so  deluge  them  with  comments  and  explana- 
tions, we  will  now  simply  relate  what  Wylie  did. 
leaving  you  to  glean  his  motives  as  this  tale  ad- 
vances. His  jacket  had  large  pockets,  and  he  took 
out  of  them  a  bunch  of  eighteen  bright  steel  keys, 
numbered,  a  set  of  new  -crew-drivers,  a  ilask  "of 
rum,  and  two  ship  biscuits. 

He  unlocked  the  eighteen  cases  marked  Proser- 
pine. &c,  and,  peering  in  with  his  lantern,  saw  the 
gold  dust  and  small  ingots  packed  in  parcels,  and 
surrounded  by  Australian  wool  of  the  highest  pos- 
sible, quality.     It  was  a  luscious  sight. 

He  then  proceeded  to  a  heavier  task;  he  un- 
screwed, one  after  another,  eighteen  of  the  cases 
marked  Shannon,  and  the  eighteen  so  sel 
perhaps  by  private  marks,  proved  to  be  packed 
close,  and  on  a  different  system  from  the  gold,  viz. 
in  pigs,  or  square  blocks,  three,  or  in  some  cases 
four,  to  each  chest.  Now,  these  two  ways  of  pack- 
ing the.  specie  and  the  baser  metal  respectively,  had 


the  effect  of  producing  a  certain  uniformity  of 
weight  in  the  thirty-six  casts  Wylie  was  inspecting  : 
otherwise  the  gold  cases  would  have  been  twice  the 
weight  of  those  that  contained  the  baser  metal;  for 
lead  is  proverbially  heavy,  but  under  scientific  tests 
is  to  gold  as  five  to  twelve,  or  thereabouts. 

In  his  secret  and  mysterious  labor  Wylie  was 
often  interrupted.  Whenever  he  heard  a  step  on 
the  pavement  outside,  he  drew  the  slide  of  his  lan- 
tern and  hid  the  light.  If  he  had  examined  the 
iron  shutters,  he  would  have  seen  that  his  light 
could  never  pierce  through  them  into  the  street. 
But  he  was  not  aware  of  this.  Notwithstanding 
these  occasional  interruptions,  he  worked  so  hard 
and  continuously,  that  the  perspiration  poured  down 
him  ere  he  had  unscrewed  those  eighteen  chests 
containing  the  pigs  of  lead.  However,  it  was  done 
at  1  isf,  and  then  he  refreshed  himself  with  a  draught 
from  his  flask.  The  next  thing  was,  he  took  the 
three  pigs  of  lead  out  of  one  of  the  cases  marked 
Shannon,  &c,  and  numbered  fifteen,  and  laid  them 
very  gently  on  the  lloor.  Then  he  transferred  to 
that  empty  case  the  mixed  contents  of  a  case  branded 
[line  1,  StC.,  and  this  lu.  did  with  the  utmost 
md  nicety,  lest  gold  dust  spiled  should  tell 
tales.  And  so  he  went  on  and  amused  himself  by 
shifting  the  contents  of  the  whole  eighteen 
marked  Proserpine,  fltC,  into  eighteen  cases  marked 
Shannon,  ftc,  and  refilling  them  with  the  Shannon's 

had.    Frolicksome  Mr.  Wylie!    Then  he  sat  down 

on  one  of  the  cases  Prosperine,  and  ate.  a  biscuit 
and  drank  a  little  rum:  not  much:  for  at  this  part 
of  his    career   he   was   a  t    man,   though 

he   could    feign    drunkenness,  or  indeed    anything 

gold  was  all    at  his  mercy,  yet  he  did  not 

IKX-ki-t   an  ounce    of  it:    not  even  a  pennyweight 

to   make    a    wedding-ring  for    Nancy    House.     Mr. 

nteience.     And  a  very  original  one 

:  and,  above  all.  he  was  very  true  to  tb 

worked  with.      He  carefully  locked   the  gold  cases 

in.  and  resun.'  ew-driver,  for  there 

lother  heavy  stroke  of  work  to  be  done  ;  and 

he  went  at  it   like  a  man.     He  carefully  screwed 

down  again,  on  >:her,  all  those   eighteen 

Shannon,    which  he  had    filled   with 

gold-dust,  and   then,  heating  a  sailor's  needle  red- 

ver  his  burning  wick,  he   put  his  own  secret 

-  marks  that  no  eye 

but  his  own  could  detect.      By  this  time,  though  a 

very  powerful    man,  he  felt   much    exhausted,  and 

would  gladly  have  snatched  an  hour's  repose.      Bui, 

consulting  his  watch  by  tin-  light  of  his  lantern,  he 

found  the  sun  had  just    risen.     He    retired    to  his 

place  of  concealment  in  the  sun-  c  it-like  way  he 

had  come  out  of  it,  —  that  ■  he  mounted  on 

the  high  cases,  ami  then  slipped  down  behind  them, 

into  the  angle  of  the  wall. 

soon  as  the  office  opened,  two  sailors,  whom 
he  had  carefully  instructed  overnight,  came  with  a 
boat  for  the  cases:  the  warehouse  was  opened  in 
consequence,  but  they  were  informed  that  Wylie 
must  be  present  at  the  delivery. 

"  O,  he  won't  be  long,"  said  they ;  "  told  us  he 
would  meet  us  here." 

There  was  a  considerable  delay,  and  a  good  deal 
of  talking,  and  presently  Wylie  was  at  their  backs, 
and  put  in  his  word. 

Seaton   was    greatly    surprised    at    finding   him 

there,  and  asked  him  where  he  had  sprung  from. 

"Me!"    said    Wylie,  jocosely,    "why,    I   hailed 

from  Davy  Jones's  locker  last." 
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UI  never  heard  you  come  in,"  said  Seaton, 
thoughtfully. 

u  Well,  sir,"  replied  Wylie,  civilly,  "  a  man  does 
learn  to  go  like  a  cat  on  board  ship,  that  is  the 
truth.  I  came  in  at  the  door  like  my  betters  ;  but 
I  thought  I  heard  you  mention  my  name,  so  I  made 
no  noise.  Well,  here  I  am,  any  way,  and,  —  Jack, 
how  many  trips  can  we  take  these  thundering 
chests  in  V  Let  us  see,  eighteen  for  the  Proser- 
pine, and  forty  for  the  Shannon.  Is  that  correct, 
sir  ?  " 

"  Perfectly." 

•'  Then,  if  you  will  deliver  them,  I  '11  check  the 
delivery  aboard  the  lighter  there ;  and  then  we  '11 
tow  her  alongside  the  ships." 

Seaton  culled  up  two  more  clerks,  and  sent  one 
to  the  boat,  and  one  on  board  the  barge.  The 
barge  was  within  hail ;  so  the  cases  were  checked 
as  they  passed  out  of  the  store,  and  checked  again 
at  the  small  boat,  and  also  on  board  the  lighter. 
When  they  were  all  cleared  out,  AVylie  gave 
Seaton  his  receipt  for  them,  and,  having  a  steam- 
tug  in  attendance,  towed  the  lighter  alongside  the 
Shannon  first. 

Seaton  curried  the  receipt  to  his  employer. 

"  But,  sir,"  said  he,  "  is  this  regular  for  an  officer 
of  the  Proserpine  to  take  the  Shannon's  cargo 
irom  us  ?  " 

"  No,  it  is  not  regular,"  said  the  old  gentleman  ; 
and  he  looked  through  a  window,  and  summoned 
Mr.  Hardcastle. 

Hardcastle  explained  that  the  Proserpine  shipped 
the  gold,  which  was  the  more  valuable  consign- 
ment ;  and  that  he  saw  no  harm  in  the  officer, 
who  was  so  highly  trusted  by  the  merchant  (on  this 
and  on  former  occasions),  taking  out  a  few  tons  of 
lead  and  copper  to  the  Shannon. 

u  Well,  but,"  said  Seaton,  "  suppose  I  was  to  go 
out  and  see  the  chests  stowed  in  those  vessels  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  are  making  a  fuss  about  nothing," 
said  Hardcastle. 

Mr.  White  was  of  the  same  opinion,  but,  being 
too  wise  to  check  zeal  and  caution,  told  Seaton  he 
might  go  for  his  own  satisfaction. 

Seaton,  with  some  difficulty,  got  a  little  boat  and 
pulled  across  the  harbor.  He  found  the  Shan- 
non had  shipped  all  the  chests  marked  with  her 
name  ;  and  the  captain  and  mate  of  the  Proserpine 
were  beginning  to  ship  theirs.  He  paddled  under 
the  Proserpine's  stern. 

Captain  Hudson,  a  rough  salt,  sang  out,  and 
asked    him   roughly    what   he    wanted   there. 

"  O,  it  is  all  right,"  said  the  mate  ;  "  he  is  come 
for  your  receipt  and  Hewitt's.  Be  smart  now, 
men  ;  two  on  board,  sixteen  to  come." 

Seaton  saw  the  chests  marked  Proserpine  stowed 
in  the  Proserpine,  and  went  ashore  with  Captain 
Hewitt's  receipt  of  forty  cases  on  board  the  Shan- 
non, and  Captain  Hudson's  of  eighteen  on  board 
the  Proserpine. 

As  he  landed  he  met  Lloyd's  agent,  and  told 
him  what  a  valuable  freight  he  had  just  shipped. 
That  gentleman  merely  remarked  that  both  ships 
were  underwritten  in  Sydney  by  the  owners  ;  but 
the  freight  was  insured  in  London,  no  doubt. 

There  was  still  something  about  this  business 
Seaton  did  not  quite  like  ;  perhaps  it  was  in  the 
haste  of  the  shipments,  or  in  the  manner  of  the 
mate.  At  all  events,  it  was  too  slight  and  subtle 
to  be  communicated  to  others  with  any  hope  of 
convincing  them  ;  and,  moreover,  Seaton  could  not 
but  own  to  himself  that  he  hated  Wardlaw,  and 


was,  perhaps,  no  fair  judge  of  his  acts,  and  even  of 
the  acts  of  his  servants. 

And  soon  a  blow  fell  that  drove  the  matter  out 
of  his  head  and  his  heart.  Miss  Helen  Rolleston 
called  at  the  office,  and,  standing  within  a  few  feet 
of  him,  handed  Hardcastle  a  letter  from  Arthur 
Wardlaw,  directing  that  the  ladies'  cabin  on  board 
the  Shannon  should  be  placed  at  her  disposal. 

Hardcastle  bowed  low  to  Beauty  and  Station, 
and  promised  her  the  best  possible  accommodation 
on  board  the  Shannon,  bound  for  England  next 
week. 

As  she  retired,  she  cast  one  quiet  glance  round 
the  office  in  search  of  Seaton's  beard.  But  he  had 
reduced  its  admired  luxuriance,  and  trimmed  it  to 
a  narrow  mercantile  point.  She  did  not  know  his 
other  features  from  Adam,  and  little  thought  that 
young  man,  bent  double  over  his  paper,  Avas  her 
preserver  and  protege;  still  less  that  he  was  at  this 
moment  cold  as  ice,  and  quivering  with  misery  from 
head  to  foot,  because  her  own  lips  had  just  told  him 
she  was  going  to  England  in  the  Shannon. 

Heart-broken,  but  still  loving  nobly,  Seaton 
dragged  himself  down  to  the  harbor,  and  went 
slowly  on  board  the  Shannon  to  secure  Miss  Rolles- 
ton every  comfort. 

Then,  sick  at  heart  as  he  was,  he  made  inquiries 
into  the  condition  of  the  vessel  which  was  to  be 
trusted  with  so  precious  a  freight;  and  the  old  boat- 
man who  was  rowing  him,  hearing  him  make  these 
inquiries,  told  him  he  himself  Avas  always  about, 
and  had  noticed  the  Shannon's  pumps  were  going 
every  blessed  night. 

Seaton  carried  this  intelligence  directly  to  Lloyd's 
agent ;  he  overhauled  the  ship,  and  ordered  her 
into  the  graving  dock  for  repairs. 

Then  Seaton,  for  White  and  Co.,  wrote  to  Miss 
Rolleston  that  the  Shannon  was  not  sea-worthy  and 
could  not  sail  for  a  month,  at  the  least. 

The  lady  simply  acknowledged  Messrs.  White's 
communication,  and  Seaton  breathed  again. 

Wardlaw  had  made  Miss  Rolleston  promise  him 
faithfully  to  sail  that  month  in  his  ship  the  Shan- 
non. Now  she  was  a  slave  to  her  word,  and  con- 
stant of  purpose  ;  so  when  she  found  she  could  not 
sail  in  the  Shannon,  she  called  again  on  Messrs: 
White,  and  took  her  passage  in  the  Proserpine, 
the  essential  thing  to  her  mind  was  to  sail  when  she 
had  promised,  and  to  go  in  a  ship  that  belonged  to 
her  lover. 

The  Proserpine  was  to  sail  in  ten  days. 

Seaton  inquired  into  the  state  of  the  Proser- 
pine. She  was  a  good,  sound  vessel,  and  there 
was  no  excuse  for  detaining  her. 

Then  he  wrestled  long  and  hard  with  the  selfish 
part  of  his  great  love.  Instead  of  turning  sullen, 
he  set  himself  to  carry  out  Helen  Rolleston's  will. 
He  went  on  board  the  Proserpine  and  chose  her 
the  best  stern  cabin. 

General  Rolleston  had  ordered  Helen's  cabin  to 
be  furnished,  and  the  agent  had  put  in  the  usual 
things,  such  as  a  standing  bedstead  with  drawers 
beneath,  chest  of  drawers,  small  table,  two  chairs, 
wash-stand,  looking-glass,  and  swinging  lam]). 

But  Seaton  made,  several  visits  to  the  ship,  and 
effected  the  following  arrangements  at  his  own  cost. 
He  provided  a  neat  cocoa  mat  for  her  cabin-deck 
for  comfort  and  foothold  ;  he  unshipped  the  regular 
six-paned  stern  windows,  and  put  in  single  pane 
plate  glass  ;  he  fitted  Venetian  blinds,  and  hung  two 
little  rose-colored  curtains  to  each  of  the  windows  ; 
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all  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  removed  in  case  it 
should  be  necessary  to  ship  dead  lights  in  heavy 
weather.  He  glazed  the  door  leading  to  her  bath- 
room and  quarter  gallery  -with  plate  glass  :  lie  pro- 
vided a  light  easy-chair,  slung  and  fitted  with 
grammes,  to  be  hung  on  hooks  screwed  into  the 
beams  in  the  midship  of  the  cabin.  On  this  Helen 
could  sit  and  read,  and  so  become  insensible  to  the 
motion  of  the  ship.  He  fitted  a  small  bookcase, 
with  a  button,  which  could  be  raised  when  a  book 
might  be  wanted  :  he  fixed  a  strike-bell  in  her 
maid's  cabin,  communicating  with  two  striker-  in 
Helen's  cabin  ;  he  selected  books,  taking  care  that 
the  voyages  and  travels  were  prosperous  ones.  No 
"  Seaman's  Recorder,"  u  Life-boat  Journal,"  or 
"  Shipwrecks  and  Disasters  in  the  British  NaT]  ■" 

Her  cabin  was  the  after-cabin  on  the  starboard 
side,  was  entered  through  the  caddy,  had  a  door 
communicating  with  the  quarter  gallery,  two  stern 
windows,  and  a  dead-eye  on  deck.  The  maid's 
cabin  was  the  port  after-cabin  ;  doors  opened  into 
cuddy  and  quarter  gallery.  And  a  line  trouble 
&fiss  Rolleston  had  to  get  a  maid  to  accompany 
her;  but  at  last  a  young  woman  offered  to  go  with 
her  lor  high  wages,  demurely  suppressing  to 
that  she  had  just  married  one  Of  the  sailors,  and 
would  have  gladly  gone  for  nothing.  Her  name 
was  Jane  Holt,  and  her  husband's  Michael  Dono- 
van. 

In  eric  of  Seaton's  visits  to  the  Proacrpim 
detected  the  mate  and  the  captain  talkin 
and  looking  at  him  with  unfriendly  I  'wTmg 

at  him  WOUld  hardly  be  too  Strong  a  word. 

However,  he  was  in  n  '  mind  to 

much  how  two  animals  in  bio  ed  his 

of  self-martyrdom.  He  was  there  to  do  the 
last  kind  offices  of  despairing  love  f>r  the  angel  that 
had  crossed  his  dark  path,  and  illumined  it  tor  a 
moment,  to  leave  it  now  forever. 

At  last  the  fatal  evening  came  ;  her  last  in 
new 

Then   S  •  lined  no  longer  by 

the  feverish  stimulus  of  doing  kind]  r  her, 

began  to  give  way,  and  In-  desponded  deeply. 

At  nine  in  the  evening  he  crept  upon  General 
Rolleston's  lawn,  where  he  had  first  seen  her.  He 
sat  down  in  sullen  despair,  upon  the  very  spot. 

Then   l.e  came   nearer  the  house.      Th 
hunp  in  the  dining-room  ;  he  looked  in  anil  saw  her. 

She  was  seated  at  her  father's  knee,  looking  up 
at  him  fondly  :  her  hand  was  in  his.  The  tears 
in  their  eyes;  she  had  no  mother;  he  no 
son  ;  they  loved  one  another  devotedly.  This,  their 
tender  gesture,  and  their  sad  silence,  Bpoke  volumes 
to  any  one  that  had  known  sorrow,  l'oor  Seaton 
sat  down  on  the  dewy  grass  outside,  and  wept,  be- 
cause she  was  weeping. 

ller    father    sent     her     to    bed    early.       Seaton 
watched,  as  he  had  often  done  before,  till  her  light 
went   out;  and  then  he   flung  himself  on    t!,* 
gra-s.  and  stared  at    the  sky  in  utter  misery. 

mind  is  often  (dearest  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  ;  and  all  of  a  sudden,  he  saw,  as  if  written  on 
the  sky.  that  she  was  going  to  England  expressly  to 
marry  Arthur  Wardlaw. 

At  this  revelation  he  started  up,  stung  with  hate 
U  as  love,  and  his  tortured  mind  rebelled  furi- 
ously, lie  repeated  his  vow  that  this  should  never 
be  ;  and  soon  a  scheme  came  into  his  head  to  pre- 
vent it ;  but  it  was  a  project  so  wild  and  dang;  mis, 
that,  even  as  his  heated  brain  hatched  it.  his  c  oler 


judgment  said,  "  Fly,  madman,  fly  !  or  this  love  will 
./  you ! " 

He  listened  to  the  voice  of  reason,  and  in  another 
minute  he  was  out  of  the  premises.  He  fluttered  to 
his  lodgings. 

When  he  got  there  he  could  not  go  in  ;  he  turned 
and  fluttered  about  the  streets,  not  knowing  or  car- 
inn;  whither;  his  mind  was  in  a  whirl;  and,  what 
with  his  bodily  fever,  and  his  boiling  heart,  passion 
began  to  overpower  reason,  that  had  held  out  so 
gallantly  till  now.  He  found  himself  at  the  harbor, 
staring  with  wild  and  bloodshot  eyes  at  the  Pros- 
erpine, he,  who  an  hour  ago,  had  seen  that  he  had 
ne  thing  to  do,  —  to  try  and  forget  young 
YYardlaw's  bride.  He  groaned  aloud,  and  ran 
wildly  back  into  the  town.  He  hurried  up  and 
down  one  narrow  street,  raging  inwardly,  like  some 
wild  beast  in  its  den. 

By  and  by,  his  mood  changed,  and  he  hung  round 
a  lain-  !  fell  to  moaning  and  lamenting  his 

hard  fate,  and  1 

A  policeman  came  up,  took  him  for  a  maudlin 
drunkard,  and  half-ad\  i.-ed,  half-admonished  him 
to  go  ! 

At  that  he  gave  a  sort  of  tierce,  despairing  snarl, 
and  ran  into  the  next  street,  to  be  a: 

In  this  street  he  found  a  shop  open,  and  lighted, 
h   it  was  but   five  o'clock  in  the  morning.     It 

; king  peo- 
ple.    Hah  SHAVING, 

TlliaiKIM'NCK.          III'!  '    l:m   N.T      THK 

CUP.  11  upon  this  shop.      He   looked 

at  it  fixedly  a  moment  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
tnied  on. 
turned  suddenly  and  came  back,     lie  a 
the   road  and  entered    the   shop.       I 

r   over  the   stove,  removing  a  can  of  boiling 

water  from  the  fire  to  the  hob.      lb-  turned  at  the 

p,  and  revealed  an  ugly  coun- 

".:>ter  by  :•-  squint. 

ito  a  chair,  and  said,  "  I  want 

trd  taken  off." 

man  looked  at  him,  if  it  could  be  called  look- 
him,    and    said,  dryly,  '■  O,  do  ye?     How 
much  am  I  br  that  job?  " 

mow  your  own  charg 

a  chin." 
y  well.      Be  quick  then." 
(top  a  bit:  that  a  m.  ; o  working  folk. 

I  must  have  something  more  off  you." 
••  Very  well,  man.  I  '11  pay  you  double." 
"My  price  to  you  is  ten  shilli: 
••  Why,  what  is  that  for  ?  "  asked  Seaton,  in  some 
alarm ;  he  thought  in  his  confusion,  the  man  must 
have  read,  his  heart. 

■•  I  *!1  tell  ye  why,"  said  the  squinting  barber. 
'■  Xo  I  won't  ;  I  '11  show  ye."  He  brought  a  small 
mirror,  and  suddenly  clapped  it  before  Seaton's 
eyes.  Seaton  started  at  his  own  image ;  wild, 
ghastly,  and  the  eyes  so  bloodshot.  The  barber 
chuckled.  This  start  was  an  extorted  compliment 
own  sagacity.  "  Now  was  n't  I  right  V  "  said 
•  did  I  ought  to  take  the  beard  off  such  a  mug 
as  that  —  for  less  than  ten  shilli ;* 

"  I  see,"  groan       -  ••  you  think  I  have  com- 

mitted some  crime.  One  man  sees  me  weeping 
with  misery;  he  calls  me  a  drunkard  :  another  sees 
me  pale  with  the  anguish  of  my  breaking  heart;  he 
calls  me  a  felon  :  may  God's  curse  light  on  him  and 
you,  and  all  mankind  !  " 

"  All  right,"  said  the  squinting  barber,  apatheti- 
cally ;  my  price  is  ten  bob,  whether  or  no." 
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Seaton  felt  in  his  pockets.  "  I  have  not  got  the 
money  about  me,"  said  he. 

"  O,  I'm  not  particular;  leave  your  watch." 

Seaton  handed  the  squinting  vampire  his  watch 
without  another  word,  and  let  his  head  fall  upon 
his  breast. 

The  barber  cut  his  beard  close  with  the  scissors, 
and  made  trivial  remarks  from  time  to  time,  but 
received  no  reply. 

At  last,  Extortion  having  put  him  in  a  good  hu- 
mor, he  said,  "  Don't  be  so  down-hearted,  my  lad. 
You  are  not  the  first  that  has  got  into  trouble,  and 
had  to  change  faces." 

Seaton  vouchsafed  no  reply. 

The  barber  shaved  him  clean,  and  was  astonished 
at  the  change,  and  congratulated  him.  "  Nobody 
will  ever  know  you";  said  he,  "and  I'll  tell  you 
why ;  your  mouth  it  is  inclined  to  turn  up  a  little  ; 
now  a  mustache  it  bends  down,  and  that  alters 
such  a  mouth  as  yours  entirely.  But,  I  '11  tell  you 
what,  taking  off  this  beard  shows  me  something: 
you  are  a  gentleman ! .'  Make  it  a  sovereign, 
sir." 

Seaton  staggered  out  of  the  place  without  a 
word. 

"  Sulky,  eh  ?  "  muttered  the  barber.  He  gath- 
ered up  some  of  the  long  hair  he  had  cut  off  Seaton's 
chin  with  his  scissors,  admired  it,  and  put  it  away 
in  paper. 

While  thus  employed,  a  regular  customer  looked 
in  fo.r  his  cup  of  coffee.  It  was  the  policeman  who 
had  taken  Seaton  for  a  convivial  soul. 


CHAPTER  VII 

General  Rolleston's  servants  made  several 
trips  to  the  Proserpine,  carrying  boxes,  etc. 

But  Helen  herself  clung  to  the  house  till  the  last 
moment.  "O  papa!"  she  cried,  "I  need  all  my 
resolution,  all  my  good  faith,  to  keep  my  word  with 
Arthur,  and  leave  you.  Why,  why  did  I  promise  ? 
Why  am  I  such  a  slave  to  my  word  ?  " 

"  Because,"  said  the  old  General,  with  a  voice  not 
so  firm  as  usual,  "  I  have  always  told  you  that  a 
lady  is  not  to  be  inferior  to  a  gentleman  in  any 
virtue  except  courage.  I  've  heard  my  mother  say 
so  often ;  and  I  've  taught  it  to  my  Helen.  And, 
my  girl,  where  would  be  the  merit  of  keeping  our 
word,  if  we  only  kept  it  when  it  cost  us  noth- 
ing ?  " 

He  promised  to  come  after,  in  three  months  at 
farthest,  and  the  brave  girl  dried  her  tears,  as  well 
as  she  could,  not  to  add  to  the  sadness  he  fought 
against  as  gallantly  as  he  had  often  fought  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country. 

The  Proserpine  was  to  sail  at  two  o'clock :  at 
a  little  before  one,  a  gentleman  boarded  her,  and 
informed  the  captain  that  he  was  a  missionary,  the 
Rev.  John  Hazel,  returning  home,  after  a  fever; 
and  wished  to  take  a  berth  in  the  Proserpine. 

The  mate  looked  him  full  in  the  face ;  and  then 
told  him  there  was  very  little  accommodation  for 
passengers,  and  it  had  all  been  secured  by  White 
and  Co.,  for  a  young  lady  and  her  servants. 

Mr.  Hazel  replied  that  his  means  were  small,  and 
moderate  accommodation  would  serve  him  ;  but  he 
must  go  to  England  without  delay. 

Captain  Hudson  put  in  his  gracious  word  ;  li  Then 
jump  off  the  jetty  at  high  tide  and  swim  there  ;  no 
room  for  black  coats  in  my  ship." 

Mr.  Hazel  looked  from  one  to  the  other  piteously. 


"  Show  me  some  mercy,  gentlemen ;  my  very  life 
depends  on  it." 

"  Very  sorry,  sir,"  said  the  mate  ;  "  but  it  is  impos- 
sible.    There  's  the  Shannon,  you  can  go  in  her." 

"  But  she  is  under  repairs  ;  so  I  am  told." 

'■  Well,  there  are  a  hundred  and  fifty  carpenters 
on  to  her ;  and  she  will  come  out  of  port  in  our 
wake." 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  Hudson,  roughly,  "  bundle  down 
the  ship's  side  again  if  you  please ;  this  is  a  busy 
time.  Hy !  —  rig  the  whip  ;  here  's  the  lady  coming 
off  to  us." 

The  missionary  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  went 
down  into  the  boat  that  had  brought  him.  But  he 
was  no  sooner  seated  than  he  ordered  the  boatman, 
somewhat  peremptorily,  to  pull  ashore  as  fast  as  they 
could  row. 

His  boat  met  the  Rollestons  father  and  daughter, 
coming  out,  and  he  turned  his  pale  face,  and  eyed 
them  as  he  passed.  Helen  Rolleston  was  struck 
with  that  sorrowful  countenance,  and  whispered  her 
father,  "  That  poor  clergyman  has  just  left  the  ship." 
She  made  sure  he  had  been  taking  leave  of  some 
beloved  one,  bound  for  England.  General  Rolles- 
ton looked  round,  but  the  boats  had  passed  each 
other,  and  the  wan  face  was  no  longer  visible. 

They  were  soon  on  board,  and  received  with  great 
obsequiousness.  Helen  was  shown  her  cabin,  and, 
observing  the  minute  and  zealous  care  that  had  been 
taken  of  her  comfort,  she  said,  "  Somebody,  who 
loves  me,  has  been  here,"  and  turned  her  brimming 
eyes  on  her  father.  He  looked  quite  puzzled  ;  but 
said  nothing. 

Father  and  daughter  were  then  left  alone  in  the 
cabin,  till  the  ship  began  to  heave  her  anchor,  (she 
lay  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor)  and  then  the 
boatswain  was  sent  to  give  General  Rolleston  warn- 
ing. Helen  came  up  with  him,  pale  and  distressed. 
They  exchanged  a  last  embrace,  and  General  Rolles- 
ton went  down  the  ship's  side.  Helen  hung  over  the 
bulwarks  and  waved  her  last  adieu,  though  she  could 
hardly  see  him  for  her  tears. 

At  this  moment  a  four-oared  boat  swept  alongside  ; 
and  Mr.  Hazel  came  on  board  again.  He  presented 
Hudson  a  written  order  to  give  the  Rev.  John  Ha- 
zel a  passage  in  the  small  berth  abreast  the  main 
hatches.  It  was  signed  "  For  White  and  Co.,  James 
Seaton  ;  and  was  indorsed  with  a  stamped  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  passage  money,  twenty-seven  pounds. 

Hudson  and  Wylie,  the  mate,  put  their  heads 
together  over  this.  The  missionary  saw  them  con- 
sulting, and  told  them  he  had  mentioned  their  mys- 
terious conduct  to  Messrs.  White  and  Co.,  and  that 
Mr.  Seaton  had  promised  to  stop  the  ship  if  their 
authority  was  resisted.  "  And  I  have  paid  my  pas- 
sage money,  and  will  not  be  turned  out  now  except 
by  force,"  said  the  reverend  gentleman,  quietly. 

Wylie's  head  was  turned  away  from  Mr.  Hazel's, 
and  on  its  profile  a  most  gloomy,  vindictive  look,  so 
much  so,  that  Mr.  Hazel  was  startled  when  the  man 
turned  his  front  face  to  him  with  a  jolly,  genial  air, 
ami  said,  "  Well,  sir,  the  truth  is,  we  seamen  don't 
want  passengers  aboard  ships  of  this  class ;  they  get 
in  our  way  whenever  it  blows  a  capful.  However 
since  you  are  here,  make  yourself  as  comfortable  as 
you  can." 

"  There,  that  is  enough  palaver,"  said  the  captain, 
in  his  offensive  way.  "  Hoist  the  parson's  traps 
aboard  ;    and  sheer  off  you.     Anchor  's  apeak." 

He  then  gave  his  orders  in  stentorian  roars;  the 
anchor  was  hove  up,  catted,  and  fished  ;  one  sail 
went  up  after  another,  the  Proserpine's  head  came 
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round,  and  away  she  bore  for  England  with  a  fair 
wind. 

General  Rolleston  went  slowly  and  heavily  home, 
and  often  turned  his  head  and  looked  wistfully  at 
the  ship  patting  out  wing  upon  wing,  and  carrying 
off  his  child  like  a  tiny  prey. 

To  change  the  comparison,  it  was  only  a  tender 
vine  detached  from  a  great  sturdy  elm  :  yet  the  tree, 
thus  relieved  of  its  delicate  encumbrance,  felt  bare  ; 
and  a  soft  thing  was  gone,  that,  seeking  protection, 
had  bestowed  warmth;  had  nestled  and  curled  be- 
tween the  world's  cold  wind  ami  that  stalwart  Stem. 

Afl  stiMi  as  he  got  home  he  lighted  a  cigar,  and 
set  to  work  to  console  himself  by  reflecting  that  it 
was  but  a  temporary  parting,  since  he  had  virtually 
resigned  his  post,  and  was  only  waiting  in  Sydney 
till  he  should  have  handed  his  papers  in  order  over 
to  bis  successor,  and  settled  one  or  two  private  mat- 
that  could  not  take  three  month-. 

When  he  had  smoked  his  cigar,  and  reasoned  away 
his  sense  of  desolation,  Nature  put  out  her  hand,  and 
took  him  by  the  breast,  and  drew  him  gently  up 
Stairs  to  take  a  look  at  his  beloved  daughter's  bed- 
room, by  way  of  Seeing  the  last  of  her. 

The  room  had  one  window  looking  south,  and 
another  west  ;  the  latter  commanded  a  view  of  the 
sea.  General  Rolleston  looked  down  at  the  floor, 
littered  with  odds  and  ends.  — ■  the   dead   leaves  of 

dress  that  fall  about  a  lady  in  the  great  proec 
packing,  —  and  then  gazed  through  the  window  at 
the  flying  Proserpine. 

He  sighed  and  lighted  anoth  nre  be 

had  ball  finished  it.  '  I  down  and  took  up  a 

little  bow  of  ribbon  that  lay  on  the  ground,  and  put 
it  quietly  in  his  bosom.  In  this  act  he  was  surprise  I 
by  Sarah  Wilson,  who  had  come  up  t<.  sweep  all  such 
wails  and  strays  into  her  own  box. 

••  La,  sir."  said  she,  rather  crossly,  "  why  didn't 
you  tell  me,  and    I  \1  have  tidied  the  room:  it  is  all 
er,  with  Miss  a  leaving." 

And  with  this  she  went  to  the  w ash-hand-stand  to 
begin.  Genera]  Rolleston^  eye  followed  her  move- 
ments, an  1  he  observed  the  water  in  one  of  the 
basins  was  rather  red.  M  What  !  "  8  lid  he.  "  has 
she   had  an   accident;  cut  her  finger ?  " 

"  No,  Bir,"  -  iid  Wilson. 

"  Her  apse  been  bleeding,  then  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Not  from  her  finger,  —  nor  —  ?  let  me  look." 

11  •  examined  the  basin  narrowly,  and  his  coun- 
tenance fell.  "Good  heavens!"  said  he:  ••  I  wish 
I  had  seen  this  before:  she  should  not  have  gone  to- 
day.     Was  it  the  agitation  of  partite 

"  0  no,  sir,"  said  Wilson  ;  ■•  don't  go  to  fancy  that. 
Why  it  is  not  the  first  time  by  a  many." 

"'Not  the  first  !  "  faltered  RollestOO,  ••  In  Heav- 
en's name,  why  was   I  never  told  of  this?" 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  said  W.lson.  eagerly.  "  you  must  not 
blame  me,  sir.  It  was  as  much  as  my  place  was 
worth  to  tell  you.  Miss  is  a  young  lady  that  will  be 
obeyed  ;  and  she  give  me  strict  orders  not  to  let  you 
know :  but  she  is  gone  now  :  and  I  always  thought 
it  was  a  pity  she  kept  it  so  dark ;  but,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, sir,  she  would  be  obeyed." 

"  Kept  what  so  dark?  " 

"Why,  sir,  her  spitting  of  blood  at  times:  and 
turning  so  thin  by  what  she  used  to  be,  poor  dear 
young  lady." 

General  Rolleston  groaned  aloud.  "  And  this  she 
hid  from  me ;  from  me ! "  He  said  no  more,  but 
kept  looking  bewildered  and   helpless,  first  at  the 


basin,  discolored  by  his  daughter's  blood,  and  then 
at  the  Proserpine,  that  was  carrying  her  away, 
perhaps  forever :  and  at  the  double  sight,  his  iron 
features  worked  with  cruel  distress;  anguish  so  mute 
and  male,  that  the  woman  Wilson,  though  not  good 
for  much,  sat  down  and  shed  genuine  tears  of  pity. 

But  he  summoned  all  his  fortitude,  told  Wilson  he 
could  not  say  she  was  to  blame,  she  had  but  obeyed 
her  mistress's  orders;  and  we  must  all  obey  orders. 
"  Rut  now,"  said  he.  "  it  is  me  you  ought  to  obey  : 
tell  me,  does  any  doctor  attend  her?" 

••  None  ever  comes  here,  sir.  Rut,  one  day,  she 
let  fall  that  she  went  to  Dr.  Valentine,  him  that  has 
the  name  for  disorders  of  the  chest." 

In  a  very  few  minutes  General  Rolleston  wa?  at 
Doctor  Valentine's  house,  and  asked  him  bluntly 
what  was  the  matter  with  his  daughter. 

'•  Disease  of  the  lungs,"  said  the  doctor,  simply. 

The  unhappy  father  then  begged  the  doctor  to 
give  him  his  real  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  danger ; 
and  Dr.  Valentine  told  him,  with  some  feeling,  that 
the  e;ise  was  not  desperate,  but  was  certainly  alarm- 
ing. 

Remonstrated  with  for  letting  the  girl  undertake  a 
m  \  royage,  be  replied  rather  evasively  at  first;  that 

the  air  01  Sydney  disagreed  with  his  patient,  and  a 
M  i  royage  was  more  likely  to  do  her  good  than 
harm,  provided  the  weather  was  not  downright  tem- 
pestuous. 

••And  who  is  to  insure  me  against  that?"  asked 
the  afflicted  father. 

••  Why.  it  is  a  good  time  of  year,"  .-aid  Dr.  Valen- 
tine ;  "and  delay  might  have  been  fatal."  Then, 
after  a  slight  hesitation,  "Tin- fact  is,  sir,*  said  be, 
•■  I  gathered  from  her  servant  that  a  husband  awaits 

Rolleston  in  England:  and  I  must  tell  you, 

what  of  course  I  did  not  tell  her,  that  the  sooner  she 
the  married  state  the  better.      In  fact  it  i<  her 
OtM  chance,  in  my  opinion." 

General  Rolleston  pressed  the  doctor's  hand,  and 
went  away  without  another  word. 

Only  be  harried  hiainatters  of  business;  and  took 
his  passage  in  the  Shannon. 

It  was  in  something  of  B  warrior's  spirit  that  he 
prepared  to  follow  his  daughter  and  protect  her; 
but  often  he  sighed  at  the  invisible,  insidious  nature 
of  the  foe,  and  wished  it  could  have  ben  a  fair  fight 
of  bullets  and  bayonets,  and  his  own  the  life  at 
stake. 

The  Shannon  was  soon  ready  for  sea- 
Rut  the   gentleman    who   was   to   take    General 
on's  post,  met  with  something  better,  anil  de- 
clined it. 

Genera]  Rolleston,  though  chafing  with  impa- 
tience, had  to  give  up  goinii  home  in  the  Shannon. 
But  an  influential  friend,  Mr.  Adolphus  Savage,  was 
informed  of  his  difficulty,  and  obtained  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  for  him,  and  permission  to  put  young 
Savage  in  as  his  locum  tenens;  which,  by  the  by,  is 
how  politic  men  in  general  serve  their  friends. 

The  Shannon  sailed,  but  not  until  an  incident 
had  occurred  that  must  not  be  entirely  passed  over. 
Old  Mr.  White  called  on  General  Rolleston  with  a 
long  face,  and  told  him  James  Seaton  had  disap- 
peared. 

"  Stolen  anything  ?  " 

Not  a  shilling.  Indeed  the  last  thing  the  poor 
fellow  did  was  to  give  us  a  proof  of  his  honesty. 
It  seems  a  passenger  paid  him  twenty-seven  pounds 
for  a  berth  in  the  Proserpine,  just  before  she  sailed. 
Well,  sir,  he  might  have  put  this  in  his  pocket,  and 
nobody  been  the  wiser :  but  no,  he  entered  the  trans- 
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action,  and  the  numbers  of  the  notes,  and  left  the 
notes  themselves  in  an  envelop  addressed  to  me. 
What  I  am  most  afraid  of  is,  that  some  harm  has 
come  to  him,  poor  lad." 

"  What  day  did  he  disappear  ?  " 

"  The  11th  of  November." 

"  The  day  my  daughter  sailed  for  England,"  said 
General  Rolleston,  thoughtfully. 

"  Was  it,  sir  ?  Yes,  I  remember.  She  went  in 
the  Proserpine." 

General  Rolleston  knitted  his  brows  in  silence  for 
some  time ;  then  he  said,  "I  '11  set  the  Detectives  on 
his  track." 

"  Not  to  punish  him,  General.  We  do  not  want 
him  punished." 

"  To  punish  him,  protect  him,  or  avenge  him,  as 
the  case  may  require,"  was  the  reply,  uttered  very 
gravely. 

Mr.  White  took  his  leave.  General  Rolleston 
rang  the  bell,  and  directed  his  servant  to  go  for 
Hexham,  the  Detective. 

He  then  rang  the  bell  again,  and  sent  for  Sarah 
Wilson.  He  put  some  searching  questions  to  this 
woman ;  and  his  interrogatory  had  hardly  concluded 
when  Hexham  was  announced.  General  Rolleston 
dismissed  the  girl,  and  looking  now  very  grave  in- 
deed, asked  the  Detective  whether  he  remembered 
James  Seaton. 

"  That  I  do,  sir." 

"  He  has  levanted." 

"Taken  much,  sir?" 

"  Not  a  shilling." 

"  Gone  to  the  diggings  ?  " 

"  That  you  must  find  out." 

"  What  day  was  he  first  missed,  sir  ?  " 

"  Eleventh  of  November.  The  very  day  Miss 
Rolleston  left." 

Hexham  took  out  a  little  greasy  note-book,  and 
examined  it.  "  Eleventh  of  November,"  said  he, 
••then  I  almost  think  I  have  got  a  clew,  sir;  but  I 
shall  know  more  when  I  have  had  a  word  with  two 
parties."     With  this  he  retired. 

But  he  came  again  at  night,  and  brought  General 
Rolleston  some  positive  information  ;  with  this,  how- 
ever, we  shall  nut  (rouble  the  reader  just  here:  for 
General  Rolleston  himself  related  it,  and  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  did  relate  it,  and  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, gave  it  a  peculiar  interest. 

Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  General  Rolleston  went 
on  board  the  Shannon,  charged  with  curious  in- 
formation about  James  Seaton  ;  and  sailed  for  Eng- 
land in  the  wake  of  the  Proserpine,  and  about  two 
thousand  miles  astern. 

[To  be  continued.J 


RAISINS  AND  CURRANTS. 

INHERE  arc  few,  if  any,  European  fruits  that  are 
of  such  universal  importance  to  mankind  as  the 
grape.  Certainly  there  is  no  one  that  finds  its  way 
into  commerce  in  such  a  variety  of  forms.  The  vine 
(Vitis  vinifera,  L.)  is  of  no  less  value  now  than  it 
was  4,000  years  back;  on  the  contrary,  its  uses  have 
multiplied,  and  its  importance  has  consequently  in- 
creased. It  is  true  that  our  poets  are  not  given,  as 
of  yore,  to  sing  the  glories  of  the  juicy  grape:  for  in 
this,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  degenerate  age, 
we  do  not  cultivate  the  fruit  purely  for  the  sake  of 
fermenting  its  juice  as  our  ancestors  did,  nor  is  its 
produce  so  exclusively  confined  to  the  wealthy  as  it 
was  even  300  years  ago.  The  successful  cultivation 
of  the  vine  in  our  own  day  affects  all  classes  of  the 


community.  It  furnishes  wine  as  a  luxury  for  the 
upper  classes,  —  and  is,  alas,  too  seldom  obtained  as 
a  necessary  for  the  poor.  It  yields  grapes,  black 
and  white,  fresh  from  the  hothouse  ;  and  what  per- 
haps is  more  important  than  either  to  our  poorer 
brethren,  it  supplies  the  well-known  raisins  and  cur- 
rants, without  which  Christmas  would  lose  much  of 
its  reality.  Should  any  disease  ravage  the  raisin 
grounds  of  Valencia,  Malaga,  or  Smyrna,  or  the  in- 
numerable currant  grounds  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
with  such  terrible  results  as  that  which  has  recently 
carried  off  so  many  of  our  cattle,  the  consequences 
would  be  as  universally  felt,  though  of  course  in  a 
lesser  degree.  But  the  grape,  like  all  other  plants, 
is  liable  to  disease,  both  from  the  attacks  of  micro- 
scopic fungi,  and  from  other  causes,  as  the  vineyards 
of  the  Continent  have  occasionally  shown. 

The  derivation  of  the  Eatin  name  of  the  genus 
Vitis,  is  from  the  Celtic  gi('>/d,  the  o  being  silent  in 
the  pronunciation.  The  Spanish  via,  however, 
comes  nearest  to  the  original  word  in  point  of  sound, 
while  the  French  is  vigne,  and  the  English  vine. 
The  cultivation  and  uses  of  the  grape  are  of  great 
interest,  inasmuch  as  it  claims  notice  in  an  anti- 
quarian as  well  as  in  a  natural  point  of  view.  In 
all  ages  this  fruit  has  been  held  in  the  highest  es- 
teem. Whence  it  originally  came  is  doubtful,  some 
authorities  ascribing  its  origin  to  Northern  India ; 
but  it  has  more  probably  been  derived  from  West- 
ern Asia  and  the  South  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Hum- 
boldt says,  in  his  Ge'of/raphie  ties  Plantes,  that  "  The 
vine  which  we  now  cultivate  does  not  belong  to 
Europe.  It  grows  wild  on  the  coasts  of  the  Caspi- 
an Sea,  in  America,  and  in  Caramania,  From  Asia 
it  passed  into  Greece,  and  thence  into  Sicily.  The 
Plueceans  carried  it  into  the  South  of  France  ;  the 
Romans  planted  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine." 

The  grape  is  certainly  amongst  the  earliest  of  our 
cultivated  fruits.  If  we  turn  to  Biblical  history  we 
find  very  numerous  references  to  the  vineyard. 
Indeed,  with  the  sacred  writers  the  vine  appears  to 
have  been  a  favorite  symbol  of  higher  things  ;  and 
even  the  Saviour  himself,  when  addressing  the  dis- 
ciples, drew  a  beautiful  simile  in  the  words,  "I  am 
the  vine,  and  ye  are  the  branches."  These  facts 
not  only  illustrate  the  esteem  in  which  the  vine  Avas 
held,  but  also  the  popularity  and  extent  of  its  culti- 
vation. 

So  early  in  f  n  book  of  Genesis  as  the  ninth 
chapter,  we  read  hat  K  Noah  began  to  be  an  hus- 
bandman, and  lie  planted  a  vineyard  " ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  the  contemporaneous  antiquity  of  wine,  we 
are  told  that  he  drank  of  the  produce.  The  grape, 
indeed,  is  the  first  fruit  mentioned  in  Scripture 
after  the  forbidden  fruit.  Passing  on  to  the  pro- 
fane writers  we  find  mention  of  the  vine  in  the 
Odyssey  of  Homer,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  Herodotus.  When  and  how  it  was 
spread  in  the  countries  where  we  now  find  it,  is  a 
question  very  difficult  to  answer.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition common  amongst  the  Africans,  that  the  great 
Bacchus  himself  was  the  first  to  introduce  it  into 
their  country,  and  to  teach  others  the  mode  of  its 
successful  cultivation.  Nor  is  the  precise  date  of  its 
introduction  into  England  by  any  means  certain. 
It  has  been  inferred  that  the  credit  is  due,  to  the 
Roman  period  of  British  history;  but  it  could  not, 
according  to  Tacitus,  have  been  brought  till  after 
the  time  of  Agricola.  Between  this  date  and  the 
coming  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  —  a  period  when  peace 
and  prosperity  reigned,  and  industry  and  agricul- 
ture were  fostered,  —  it  is  certain  the  vine  found  its 
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way  hither  ;  for  we  read  that  its  cultivation  was 
earned  on  to  some  extent  in  the  early  S;ixon  days. 
We  will  not  follow  the  development  and  culture  of 
this  plant  step  by  step  down  to  our  own  times, 
nor  speak  of  the  increased  popularity  and  i 
in  which  it  was  held  in  mediaeval  times,  telling  how 
that  a  well-kept  vineyard  was  an  almost  un: 
appendage  to  every  important  castle  or  monastery 
in  England.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose  to  note  that,  after  the  dissolution  of  n 
teries,  the  taste  for  wine  as  a  national  beverage 
gave  place  to  that  for  ale,  which  had  long  been 
known,  but  never  held  in  much  favor.  Speaking 
of  wine  produced  from  a  private  vintage,  William 
de  Mahncslmry  says  that  it  was  '-little  inferior 
to  that  of  France."  Though  we  still  have  vines 
growing  with  us  as  ont-door  climbing-plants  bear- 
ing the  extreme  variations  of  our  climate,  and 
though  the  finer  varieties  are  still  very  extensively 
grown  in  our  private  hothouses,  our  produce  has 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  wine-giving.  Its  value 
now  is  chiefly  as  yielding  a  delicious  dessert  fruit, 
though  it  is  said  that  little  more  than  !00  ye:: 
(176.'i),  t!i  ■     I  Norfolk  had  sixty  pipes  of  wine 

in  his  cellar  at  Arundel  Castle,  the  produce  of  a 
young  vine  planted  in  the  vineyard  adjoining  his 
ancestral  restdei 

Grape-growing,  if  only  for  the  production  of  table 
fruit,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  good  commercial  specula- 
tion, especially  in  such  a  temperature  as  that  of  the 
county  of  Devon,  or  the  island  ot*  Jersey,  where  we 
belie,  wn.     There  are 

at  the    present    time    some    remarkably    tine 
growing  in   this  country.  cample,  that  at 

Hampton  Court,  which,  indeed,  i<  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  of  the  place.  This  celebrated  vine 
spreads  over  the   huge    i,  qoare 

feet,  and  is  very  productive,  the  average  annual 
number  of  bunches  :  my  a<  two  thousand. 

It  is  said  that  in  181C  this  famous  vine  had  as  many 
>h  averaging  aboul  a  pound  in 
it,  the  total  weight  of  the  entire  crop 
one  ton;  which  as  an  article  of  coma 
over  £400.     The  plants  usually  grown  in  the 
lish  vineries  are  tin 

as  the   Hambn  ng  the  mnunu 

culti\  d>!c.      It  is 

sometimes   supposed    to   derive    its    name    from    its 
musky  flavor.       This  however  is   not   the  ease,  the 
name   being   derived   from   the   fact   of  the   berries 
( Muscat). 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  vine  at  the 

ft  time  ranges  over  an  immense  tract  of  land. 
t  is  cultivated,  throughout  the  whole  of  Southern 
Europe,  through  Asia  Minor,  part  of  Arabia  and 
Persia,  as  well  as  in  Egypt  and  on  the  African 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.      It  g  about 

Pekin.  in  Japan,  in  Northern  India,  Mexico,  Cali- 
fornia, the  United  States,  and  has  recently  become 
a  plant  of  great  importance  in  South  Africa  and 
South  Australia.  The  vintages  of  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales  are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  the 
yearly  produce  steadily  increa  sing.  In  Xew  South 
Wales  it  is  said  that  the  yield  of  wine  is  about  the 
rate  of  1  60  gallons  per  acre,  while  the  average  prod- 
uce of  the  French  vineyards  is  computed  at  190 
gallons  per  acre. 

The  numerous  varieties  of  grapes  which  produce 
the  various  wines  of  commerce  are  the  effects  simply 
of  different  degrees  of  climate  and  soil.  Thus  we 
find  that  different  districts  produce  fruit  more  or 
less  valued  for  the  abundance  or  richness  of  their 


juice.  The  smaller  berries  are  generally  the  most 
iied  for  this  purpose.  In  some  districts,  how- 
ever, the  produce  is  quite  unfit  for  wine  making, 
and  the  fruits  are  then  dried  and  form  the  raisins 
of  our  shops.  All  raisins,  then,  whether  they  be 
Muscatels,  Valencias,  or  whatever  variety,  are  in 
reality  true  grapes,  differing  from  the  wine  grapes 
only  in  size,  or  the  absence  of  the  juicy  principle 
which  to  a  considerable  extent  develop  into  flesh 
or  pulp.  The  best  raisins  are  grown  on  the  Spanish 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  climate  about 
Valencia  and  Malaga  apparently  suiting  them  bet- 
ter than  anywhere  else.  But  raisins  xten- 
cultivated  in  the  lower  parts  of  Greece,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent. 

The  Muscatel  is  the  finest  kind  of  raisin  imported. 
The  preparation  or  drying,  upon  which  the  value  of 
the  fruit  to  a  great  extent  depends,  is  in  its  case 
conducted  differently  from  that  of  the  more  com- 
mon kinds.  Usually  the  grapes  are  gathered  in 
bunches  when  fully  ripe,  and  hang  up  or  spread 
out  to  dry.  These  are  afterwards  placed  in  \. 
full  of  holes,  and  dipped  in  a  ley  made  of  wood 
and  vanilla,  with  tin?  addition  of  a  little  salt 
and  oil.  This  brings  the  saccharine  juice  to  the 
surface,  and  ••  dark  brown  color  as  well  as 

the  crystallization  of sugar  which  is  so  characteristic 

of  the  cheaper  \'ru\t.  inply 

dricd    in    the    BUT)    before    removal    from    the    tree. 

The    fruit    is   carefully  watched,  and   when    at   the 

••  of  ri[>eness  the  stalks  of  the  bunches 

are  partly  cut  through  and  alio  till  dry, 

the    fruit    by    thi  loom,  and 

i  light  color  when  dry.       I  the  many 

raisins  known  in  comrne  Valen- 

ias  from   Spain,  and    M  tl 
•/a  in   Cranada.     All   these    variet; 
fruit   are    imported   into   this   country  in  what    are 
commercially  called  boxes  and  half  boxes  of  half 
a  hui  ;   and  quarter  of  a  hundredweight 

gp  as. 

Tin-  small  light-colored  raisins  known  as  Sultanas 

from    Smyrna,  and  as  everybody  knows 

are    devoid  of  "  stones,"    or    more    properlv 

form  has  been  brought  about 

by  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  and  osuauy  (hi 

a    hi"1  rket.     A  common  cheap 

fruit  is  al-o  imported  from    Smyrna,  quite  the  re- 

of  the  little  Sultana,  being   of  a  very  dark 

color,  and  having  very  lar 

The  little  black  fruits  which  in  a  culinary  sense 
are  of  so  much  value,  and  which  common  usage  and 
the  corruption  of  a  word  has  taught  us  to  call  Cur- 
are likewise  a  small  <rvt\'  -ape. 
The  wonl  currant  is  derived  from  I  .Inch 
was  originally  the  principal  place  of  its  cultivation. 
If  the  ancient  Corinth  no  longer  supplies  us  with  the 
bulk  of  this  most  useful  fruit,  the  whole  of  our  imports 
are  still  brought  from  the  numerous  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  and  the  neighboring  shores  of  Asia 
Minor. 

The  vines  for  producing  currants  are  usually 
planted  in  rows  about  eight  feet  apart,  to  leave  room 
tor  their  spreading  on  the  poles,  against  which  they 
are  trained.  The  plants  for  the  first  three  years 
yield  no  return,  but  at  the  fourth  year  a  small  prof- 
it is  derived,  which  increases  at  the  fifth,  and  at 
the  sixth  year  the  expenses  of  cultivation  are  cov- 
ered. It  is  however  between  the  seventh  and  twelfth 
years  that  the  profits  are  the  highest,  each  stremma 
of  land,  which  is  equal  to  1,000  square  yards,  then 
yielding  from  500  lbs.  to  1,000  lbs.  of  fruit.     The  pe- 
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riod  of  the  gathering  varies  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil  upon  which  the  plants  are  grown.  In 
dry  places  they  are  generally  considered  ready 
about  the  end  of  July;  but  in  damp  situations  a 
later  period  is  set  down.  The  fruit  does  not  ripen 
all  at  once  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  as  many  as  four 
different  gatherings  are  necessary. 

In  the  Ionian  islands  some  few  years  ago,  a  very 
dangerous  custom  became  prevalent  amongst  the 
vine-growers,  of  removing  a  portion  of  the  bark  in 
the  form  of  a  ring  from  the  stems  of  the  plants,  when 
when  they  had  attained  about  three  or  lour  years' 
growth ;  the  effect  of  this  was  in  a  measure  to  ar- 
rest the  free  circulation  of  the  sap,  and  so  to  confine 
it  to  the  branches :  more  fruit  was  thus  produced, 
but  what  was  gained  in  quantity  was  lost  in  quality, 
the  fruit  being  devoid  of  the  sweetness  peculiar  to 
good  currants.  The  fruit  was  also  much  larger  in 
size,  but  owing  to  the  imperfectly  formed  juice  it 
was  not  adapted  for  keeping,  as  it  soon  turned  sour. 
The  introduction  into  Patras  of  this  system,  which 
not  only  affected  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  but  which 
also  went  far  towards  shortening  the  life  of  the 
plant  by  overloading  the  branches  with  sap,  and 
weakening  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  met  with  a 
strong  prohibition  from  the  Greek  government. 

Currants  usually  arrive  in  barrels  of  about  two 
and  a  half  and  three  hundredweights  each.  As 
many  as  755,482  hundredweights  were  imported  in- 
to this  country  in  18G4,  and  these  chiefly  from 
Patras,  Corfu,  Ithaca,  Licata,  Zante,  and  the  Lipari 
Islands.  The  quantity  entered  for  home  consump- 
tion in  the  same  year  was  over  750,000  hundred- 
weights. Of  raisins  the  imports  were  359,21  G  hun- 
dredweights, and  of  these  303,082  hundredweights 
were  entered  for  home  consumption.  Raisins  and 
currants  are  charged  with  a  uniform  duty  of  seven 
shillings  per  hundredweight. 

As  regards  age,  it  may  be  said  that  a  vine,  like 
the  oak,  remains  sound  for  centuries.  Pliny,  in- 
deed, speaks  of  a  vine  of  the  age  of  COO  years ;  and 
there  are  proofs  of  whole  vineyards  in  Italy  and 
France  that  produce  abundance  of  fruit  now,  having 
performed  like  duties  three  or  four  centuries  ago. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  century  there  was  an  old 
vine  at  Northallerton,  in  Yorkshire,  the  stem  of 
which  measured  about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  which  was  then  about  100  years  old.  But  vines 
have  even  been  known  to  produce  trunks  large 
enough  for  sawing  up  into  planks,  and  working  into 
articles  of  furniture,  for  which  purpose  the  wood-  is 
well  adapted,  as  it  is  very  tough.  The  vine  in  this 
country  does  not,  of  course,  grow  to  so  large  a  size 
as  abroad,  and  we  should  look  in  vain  for  such  a 
monster  as  that  which  Strabo  mentions,  and  of  which 
he  states  that  two  men  with  outstretched  arms  could 
not  encircle  its  stem. 

Of  all  the  products  of  the  vine,  wine,  as  we  have 
before  said,  is  the  most  important.  Next  in  impor- 
tance are  grapes  in  their  dried  state,  —  namely,  rai- 
sins and  currants;  and  lastly,  grapes,  properly  so 
called,  —  undried,  or  fresh  grapes.  The  quantities 
imported  of  these  are  not  very  great;  what  are  seen 
in  our  shops  are  chiefly  known  as  Portugal  and 
Hambro'  grapes,  the  latter  being  grown  on  the  Rhine 
and  brought  here  via  Hamburg.  They  come  in 
neat  round  baskets,  each  containing  twelve  pounds 
of  fruit:  and  from  Portugal  in  jars,  packed  in  saw- 
dust. 

Thus  we  have  seen  how  varied  are  the  products 
of  one  plant.  The  common  grape-vine  is  but  one 
example  out  of  many  of  the  value  and  importance 


of  man's  art  and  genius  in  working  upon  God's  cre- 
ated works,  and  by  cultivation  producing  both  vari- 
ety and  beauty.  Creation  of  a  distinct  form  is  alone 
the  work  of  an  almighty  power;  but  it  is  to  man's 
honor  as  well  as  to  God's  glory,  that  the  great  works 
of  Nature  should  be  developed  and  diversified  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  those  whom  God  has 
placed  upon  the  earth  to  till  it,  and  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  thereof. 


THE  PIRATE'S  THUMB. 

I.  —  THE    ADMIRAL'S    RETURN. 

It  seems  only  yesterday  that  I  was  but  six  years 
old,  and  was  standing  on  the  lawn  of  our  house, 
fourteen  miles  from  Dorchester,  holding  my  moth- 
er's hand,  and,  with  my  brother  Ned,  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  my  father,  the  admiral,  who  had  just 
landed  from  a  cruise  after  slavers  on  the  African 
coast. 

It  was  about  the  year  1 783,  and  my  father  had 
written  to  tell  my  mother  that  he  should  post  from 
Plymouth,  where  his  vessel  lay.  The  bells  were 
clashing  out  in  the  village  steeple  for  King  George's 
birthday,  but  I,  somehow  or  other,  associated  all 
the  rejoicings  with  the  anticipations  of  my  father's 
return.  It  was  harvest  time,  and  the  men  were 
shouting  across  a  distant  upland  as  they  brought 
the  last  load  home  to  the  farm  stackyard.  Those 
shouts,  too,  I  blended  somehow  with  the  happy  feel- 
ing of  expectancy.  Even  the  very  sunset,  that  was 
just  reddening  the  sky,  seemed  to  me  almost  as 
part  of  the  ceremonial,  and  only  a  fitting  compli- 
ment on  so  great  an  occasion. 

My  father  had  been  three  years  away,  and  I  had 
but  an  imperfect  recollection  of  anything  but  his 
severe,  keen  look,  his  uniform,  his  cocked  hat,  his 
satin  knee-breeches,  his  white  silk  stockings,  and  his 
gold-buckled  shoes.  I  remembered,  too,  his  grave 
pacings  after  dinner  up  and  down  the  quarter-deck 
—  as  he  called  the  space  by  the  front  windows  of  our 
dining-room  —  when  the  folding-doors  were  thrown 
open.  I  remembered  how  he  used  to  occasionally 
turn  aside  into  the  hall  and  tap  the  big  barometer, 
then  shake  his  head,  and  resume  his  silent  pacings. 
I  remembered,  also,  his  having  a  mast  erected  in  the 
Dutch  garden,  on  which  on  certain  days,  the  Union 
Jack  was  hoisted  with  a  salvo  from  an  old  ship's 
cannon  that  was  kept  in  the  harness-room.  My 
brother  Ned,  three  years  older  than  myself,  had, 
when  we  were  reading  together,  and  resolving  on 
becoming  future  Robinson  Crusoes,  taught  me  to 
associate  my  father  with  all  the  naval  heroes  who 
ever  fought  against  the  enemies  of  England,  from 
Drake  and  Frobisher  down  to  Blake  and  old  Ben- 
bow.  I  always,  I  know,  pictured  him  erect  on  his 
quarter-deck,  with  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  can- 
non-shot as  large  as  Dutch  cheeses  flying  thick 
around  him.  Perhaps  I  and  Ned  partly  derived 
this  somewhat  exaggerated  impression  from  an  old 
engraving  of'Benbow  which  hung  in  the  dining-room. 
Our  notion  of  an  African  cruise  was  boarding  sla- 
vers, cutting  down  savage-looking  men  in  straw 
hats,  and  with  half  a  dozen  pistols  in  their  belts, 
and  splashing  grape-shot  into  scurrying  fleets  of 
black  men's  many-paddled  canoes. 

A  small  brown  cloud  of  dust  grew  nearer  and 
larger.  Suddenly,  from  the  brown  cloud  emerged 
a  large  yellow  travelling  carriage,  lour  white  horses, 
and  two  postilions  in  scarlet  jackets.  My  mother 
gave  a  slight  scream  of  delight,  —  it  was  my  father. 
The  carriage  stopped ;  a  tall,  thin,  grave  man  got 
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quietly  out;  another  moment,  and  my  mother  was 
in  his  arms;  then  he  turned  to  us  and  kissed  us 
composedly.  lie  was  a  reserved  man,  and  made 
no  great  display  of  affection.  His  luggage  was  a 
large  telescope,  a  gray  and  red  parrot,  some  charts, 
two  valises,  and  his  sword. 

'•  Why,  papa,"  said  Ned,  looking  up  at  the  car- 
riage, ••  you  've  got  Robinson  Crusoe's  Friday  with 
you.     Look,  mamma,  —  look,  Fred  ;  it  is,  is  n't  it  ?  " 

There  was  indeed  a  black  servant  in  our  uniform 
sitting  grinning  good-naturedly  on  the  dickey,  with 
a  large  live  tortoise  under  his  arm. 

"  Friday  ?  No;  that 's  Monday,"  said  my  father, 
smiling  ;  "  that 's  his  name,  for  that  is  the  day  we 
picked  him  up,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
the  I.-le  of  France.  There  was  he  and  his  brother  ; 
they'd  drifted  in  a  canoe  three  hundred  miles,  and 
they  were  sinking  when  we  found  them.  Weren't 
you.  .Monday  V  " 

'•  Yes,  we  was,  massa." 

••  Ami,  my  dear,"  said  my  father  to  my  mother, 
'•  I  've  taken  him  as  my  footman.  He  's  too  useful 
a  fellow  for  a  ship's  cook.  1  sent  his  brother  in  the 
Thunderer  to  the  West  Indie-;.  We  found  him 
very  qu  irrelsome  and  revengeful." 

Monday  ventured  a  remark,  intensified  by  an 
oath,  — 

•'  Cicsar,  him bad  temper,  when  him  blood 

up." 

'•Monday,"  said  my  father,  "no  more  swearing 
now  you're  on  land.  Remember,  footmen  merer 
swear." 

My  mother  looked  rather  alarmed  at  the  new  do- 
mestic, and  drew  us  back  from  the  tortoise,  who 
had  jusl  put  out  his  head  snail-like  to  reconnoitre 
his  new  (['i. 

*•  Polly,  my  dear,"  said  my  father,  ••  Monday 
saved  my  life  in  Old  Calabar.  A  shark  had  ail 
but  snapped  me,  but  lie  dived  under  him  with  a 
knile.      Did  n't  you.  Monday  V  " 

11  Caught  bim  ander  third  rib,  Massa  Gambier ; 
but  them  ground  shark  bery hard  to  kill." 

"  Monday  ."  said  my  father,  ■•  no  one   ever  B* 

in  England  except  on  board  ship." 

"Bery  true,  massa  —  dumb,  massa — bery  true. 
No  one  swear  in  England,  —  not  even  postilion, 
when  wheel  come  off, — a!;?" 

'•  Quite  right,  Monday,"  said  my  father,  smiling 
at  the  man's  quickness;  u  1  forgot.  Yes.  postilions 
Sometimes  do.  But  mind,  Monday,  if  you  imitate 
postilions,  though  you  have  no  wheel  to  come  off, 
you  go  back  to  sea.  and  the  caboose  instanter. 
mind  that,  my  man." 

i:.  —  MONDAY. 

YeaKS  wen!  on,  and  Monday  grew  into  one  of 
the  most  faithful  and  admirable  of  servants.  My 
poor  father  was  killed  in  the  great  battle  of  the 
glorious  1st  of. June,  and  Monday  became  not  only 
a  playmate  but  a  sort  of  guardian  to  us  boy-.  He 
climbed  walnut-trees  for  us,  he  sealed  old  ruins  tor 
hawks'  nests,  he  laid  our  night-lines  for  US, be  drove 
Off  violent  bulls  that  chase  1  us  in  meadows  inter- 
!  by  "  trouty "  brooks,  and  he  even  fought 
farmers'  men  who  caught  us  under  suspicious  cir- 
cling; inces  in  cherry  orchards.  A  daring  though 
a  bad  rider,  he  broke  in  wild  colts  for  our  special 
riding,  lie  followed  us  in  COUTsing,  he  helped  us 
in  ferreting;  in  fact,  till  we  went  to  Rugby,  and 
from  there  to  college,  Monday  was  our  inseparable 
henchman,  a  servant  of  whose  entire,  trustworthiness 
my  mother  never  entertained  a  mistrustful  thought. 


On  one  occasion,  and  one  occasion  only,  at  a  vil- 
lage club  festival,  Monday  got  drunk,  and  fought  in 
succession  four  champions  of  a  rival  parish  who  had 
dared  to  uphold  republican  opinions,  praise  the 
French,  and  deprecate  Lord  Howe's  victory.  The 
quantity  of  beer  forced  upon  Monday  by  his  ad- 
mirers on  this  occasion,  however,  finally  led  to  his 
doleful  fall,  —  in  fact,  to  tell  the  sober  truth,  to  sev- 
eral falls. 

It  was  the  year  before  I  attained  my  majority 
that  tin;  failure  of  a  bank  at  Exeter,  anil  a  long 
series  of  frauds  and  forgeries  committed  by  our  too- 
trusted  family  lawyer,  reduced  my  mother's  prop- 
erty to  a  bare  four  hundred  a  year.  It  became, 
therefore,  necessary  for  Ned  to  at  once  relinquish 
his  intention  of  entering  the  Engineers,  and  for  me 
to  abandon  my  hope  of  distinguishing  myself  at  the 
bar.  It  WSJ  a  hard  struggle,  particularly  for  Ned  ; 
but  we  dill  it,  and  both  entered  the  bouseofa  WV-; 
Indian  firm, — Mulford  and  Snargate.  in  Abchurch 
.  our  mother  living  with  us  in  very  nice 
lodgings  in  Cower  Street,  where  Monday — now  a 
man  about  thirty-five  years  of  age  —  continued  our 
faithful  and  devoted  servant,  just  as  cheerful,  will- 
ing, and  indefatigable  as  he  had  been  when  h 
fust  let  down  at  our  door  in  Dorsetshire  fourteen 
■  efore  with  a  live  tortoise  under  his  arm. 

It  was.  I  think,  in  the  third  year  of  our  mercan- 
tile lili-  that  our  head  partner,  Mr.  Mulford.  one 
morning  called  nie  into  his  room,  where  Ned  was 
at  work  with  him  auditing  some  Jamaica  accounts. 

••  C  imbier,  my   hoy,"    he    said,  looking  up  from 
the  red  lilies  lie  w.i~   ruling  in   an   enormous   ledger. 
and   handing  me  a   bank-note,  •'  I    want    you   to  go 
to    the    post-office   with    this    one    thousand    pound 
Put   it    in  an   •  <•.  and  direct  it 

mi.-,  llaberfield  and  Ilolmwood,  John 
Street.  Bristol.  Mind,  post  it  with  your  own 
hands:   tor    it  must    reach   before  to-morrow  night, 

to  catch  the  vest  Bere,  Ned  has 

a:  •  news  of  TOUT  black  servant's  brother  from 
a  West  Indian  paper." 
-o,  Fred  —  "  N.d  began. 

••Not  a  word  now,  Ned,"  Said  Mr.  Million!  se- 
verely.    "Co  on.     Three  six  four,  sixteen  two." 

••  Three  six  four,  sixteen  two." 

I  left  them  at  their  work,  ami  went  into  my  own 
room.  I  found  two  ship-brokers  waiting  to  s,  ,.  i,„., 
and  Monday  with  a  n  :n  my  mother,  upon 

some  business  she  wished  me  to  BOS  her  lawyer 
about.  It  wanted  only  twenty  minutes  to  the  post 
time.  In  my  hurry  and  vexation  I  hastily  directed 
the  letter  with  the  bank-note,  and  gave  it  to  Mon- 
day, with  special  directions  to  post  it.  Monday 
told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  punctually  posted  it 
ten  minutes  before  the  box  closed. 

The  Jamaica  piper  Xed  referred  to  contained 
bad  news  of  Csasar.  He  had  long  become  drunken, 
vicious,  thievish,  and  mutinous,  and  had  once  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  yard-arm  for  stabbing  a  boat- 
swain when  off  .Madagascar.  The  paper  went  on 
to  say,  that  on  June  7,  1801,  while  the  Thunderer 
lay  on  Lagos  River,  C;esar  had  jumped  overboard 
with  the  intention  of  deserting.  He  was  seen  in 
the  water,  and  a  boat  instantly  lowered  to  pursue 
him.      All  at   once  a  sharl  >i  to  turn    and 

snap  at  him,  and  presently  blood  rose  to  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  sailors  Btopped  rowing,  horror- 
struck,  and  pulled  back  to  the,  vessel.  A  shout 
from  the  deck,  a  howl,  in  fact,  of'  rage  and  horror 
made  them  turn  round  :  they  then  saw  Cflssar  ris- 
ing, not  far  from  the  shore,  and  taken  on  board  a 
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fourteen-p«addled  canoe,  which  instantly  pulled  up  a 
muddy  creek,  and  passed  out  of  sight  under  the 
mangrove  branches.  Directly  they  reached  the 
vessel  they  discovered  the  cause  of  that  heart-rend- 
ing shout.  Caesar  had  leaped  overboard,  out  of 
revenge,  with  the  captain's  child, — a  fine  boy,  the 
delight  of  his  father  and  the  crew,  and,  being 
chased  by  a  shark,  had  thrown  him  the  child  to 
stop  his  pursuit. 

We  told  this  horrible  story  to  Monday,  who 
seemed  to  take  it  deeply  to  heart.  He  tossed  his 
arms  up,  and  tears  came  into  his  eyes. 

"  Same  father,"  he  said,  "  different  hearts.  Him 
always  bery  bad  when  blood  up.  Old  nigger 
nurse  told  me  he  struck  great  monkey  Fetish 
when  he  could  hardly  walk.  'Scape  shark,  Massa 
Gambier,  but  no  'scape  Debil,  I  think." 

To  our  utter  astonishment  and  infinite  regret. 
two  days  after  that,  Monday,  who  had  been  sent 
with  a  money  letter  and  some  messages  to  the  West 
India  Docks  to  a  captain  of  one  of  our  vessels, 
never  returned.  We  set  a  Bow  Street  runner  to 
search  for  him,  we  informed  the  patrol  all  through 
Rotherhithe  and  Wapping,  we  wrote  to  a  magis- 
trate, we  advertised,  but  all  in  vain,  —  Monday 
never  returned. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  business  ?  "  I  said  to 
Ned  one  day  in  the  office.  ''It  couldn't  be  that 
twenty  pounds." 

I  thought  Ned  would  have  struck  me,  but  he 
only  said  coldly, — 

"  Fred,  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  Business  makes 
you  cruel  and  suspicious.  I  would  trust  Monday, 
even  now,  with  the  Bank  of  England  and  never 
care  to  count  the  gold  first. 

Just  then  Mr.  Mulford  entered  the  office,  hot  and 
agitated. 

"  Here  's  a  pretty  thing,"  he  said,  ••  Gambier  ;  that 
one  thousand-pound  note  has  never  reached  Haber- 
field  and  Holmwood.  Are  you  sure  you  put  it  in 
yourself.'? " 

I  felt  the  blood  rush  to  my  head  and  my  brain 
swim  as  I  replied  falteringly,  — 

■  No,  I  was  very  busy  at  post-time.  I  sent  it  by 
Monday." 

"  Then  that 's  what  the  villain  bolted  with,  of 
course,"  said  Mr.  Mulford. 

I  hung  my  head  like  a  detected  schoolboy.  I  felt 
bitterly  the  result  of  my  carelessness,  the  hopeless- 
ness of  repairing  it. 

Ned  thought  for  a  moment,  and  bit  his  pen.  Then 
he  rose  and  jammed  on  his  hat. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  still  believe  in  Monday,  —  the 
note  has  been  lost.  Fred,  let  us  run  to  the  post-of- 
fice and  make  inquiries.  Strange  things  sometimes 
happen  to  men  of  business  in  a  hurry  ;  and  unless  I 
hear  Monday  own  it,  I  will  never  believe  be  took 
that  money.  My  belief  with  the  second  lot  is,  that 
he  was  decoyed  into  some  brandy  shop,  and  there 
drugged  and  murdered.  No,  I  '11  never  give  up  my 
belief  in  Monday." 

"  The  delay  with  that  money  may  ruin  our  con- 
signees," said  Mr.  Mulford.  •'  They  will  not  send 
the  sugar  vessels  till  they  hear,  and  so  we  shall  lose 
the  market.  O,  JW.nc  man,  unwise  young  man,  how 
could  you  ever  toast  that  black  scoundrel  ?  " 

I  put  on  my  hat,  and  I  and  Ned  ran  like  madmen 
to  Lombard  Street.  No  hackney-coach  could  keep 
pace  with  us  at  all.  We  rushed  breathless  into  the 
Lost-Letter  Office,  —  then  a  shambling,  miserable 
little  room,  ill-ordered  and  lazily  superintended  by 
three  or  four  careless,  badly  paid  clerks.     We  told 


them  cautiously  that  we  had  lost  a  letter  posted  on 
such  a  date,  and  directed  to  Messrs.  Haberfield  and 
Holmwood,  John  Street,  Bristol. 

No,  —  no  such  letter  in  the  pigeon-holes. 

"  Or  perhaps,"  said  Ned,  "  in  a  hurry,  misdirected 
Messrs.  Haberfield  and  Holmwood,  Bristol  Street, 
London." 

"  No."      This  reply  was.  said  with  a  cold  reserve. 

"  Or  perhaps,"  said  I,  ';to  Messrs.  Mulford  and 
Snargate,  Abchurch  Street,  Bristol." 

The  clerk  looked  over  the  railing,  as  if  beaten  at 
a  game  of  skill,  and  slowly  handed  me  a  letter.  My 
heart  seemed  to  swell  as  large  as  a  quartern  loaf. 
It  was  the  letter,  the  seal  was  unbroken.  My  eyes 
and  Ned's  met,  —  he  too  saAv  it  was  the  letter. 

"  What  is  there  to  pay  ?  "  said  I,  coolly. 

"  Sixpence." 

I  paid  the  sixpence.  I  never  parted  with  six- 
pence with  less  regret,  and  we  hurried  out  of  the 
office. 

I  tore  open  the  envelop,  which  was  covered  with 
postmen's  annotations.  There  was  the  bran  new 
thousand-pound  note.     We  danced  for  joy. 

"  So  poor  Monday  was  innocent  after  all,  you  see, 
Fred,"  cried  my  brother.  I  was  almost  too  pleased 
to  care  whether  he  was  or  was  not. 

Four  years  after  this  remarkable  and  fortunate 
recovery,  my  brother  Ned  went  out  to  Jamaica,  to 
conduct  our  agency  there,  and  I  became  a  junior 
partner  in  the  firm  in  Abchurch  Lane.  Ten  months 
after  my  brother's  departure,  I  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  him,  dated  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Au- 
gust, 1805:  — 

My  dear  Bkotheb,  — 

But  I  need  scarcely  recapitulate  the  commercial 
details  of  the  prices  of  sugar  and  rum  with  which 
the  letter  commenced.     It  ended  thus  :  — 

I  have  now  something  to  tell  you  that  will  indeed 
astonish  you.  We  have  been  tormented  for  six  months 
past  by  a  pirate  schooner,  that  has  intercepted  our  fish- 
ing vosels,  and  once  or  twice  carried  off  the  smaller 
merchant  ships  betweeu  here  and  Cuba,  and  New  Or- 
Thc  vessel  was  commanded,  it  was  reported,  by 
a  negro,  —  a  runaway  man-of-war's  man,  —  a  rascal  of 
some  parts,  and  of  equal  C  1  cruelty.     The 

moment  a  small  vessel  came  within  range,  this  blood- 
thirsty scoundrel  would  hoist  his  black  flag,  pour  in  two 
or  three  broadsides,  and  instantly  board,  his  men  dash- 
ing in  band-grenades  and  bottles  lull  of  gunpowder  with 
a  match  in  each,  and  leaping  down  on  the  terrified  crew, 
sabre  and  knife  in  hand.  The  moment  they  took  a  ves- 
sel this  monster  used  to  nail  down  the  hatches,  put  sen- 
tinels at  the  cabin  doors,  then  call  up  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers one  by  one,  and  put  them  to  various  horrible 
Well,  this  sort  of  thing  went  on  for  some  time, 
till  at  last  we  Kin  pie  grew  rather  savage,  and 

Lined,  cost  what  might,  to  burn  out  thi<  hornet's 
nest.  So  Alfred  Dawson  (that's  one  of  our  magistrates) 
hired  one  of  the  largest  and  fastest  schooners  that  could 
be  got  at  IVrto  Rico,  manned  it  with  a  tremendous 
devil-may-care  crew  of  volunteers  from  this  island,  and 
armed  us  all  to  the  teeth.  He  then  —  very  clever  it  was 
—  turned  the  vessel  into  a  fire-ship,  stuffed  it  full  of 
powder  everywhere;  if  we  were  beaten,  we  could  then 
pretend  to  desert  the  vessel,  and  leave  it  with  a  time- 
match  burning,  and  if  the  beasts  drove  us  off,  we  could 
part  from  them  with  a  fair  chance  of  sending  them 
nicely  up  to  the  moon.  We  set  out  one  fine  day,  and 
sure  enough,  two  hours  from  Kingston,  who  should  bear 
down  upon  ns  but  El  Negro  Capitano,  all  hot.  Their 
first  well-aimed  shot  brought  down  one  of  our  masts, 
and  before  we  could  recover  the  confusion  of  this,  their 
boarders  were  on  us.  We  stood  firm  to  receive  them, 
but  they  poured  down  in  such  numbers  —  Creoles,  Mes- 
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tijo-  Negroes,  Spaniards,  Maroons;    straw   ha - 
nightcaps,  felt  bats  —  that  they  soon  drove  us  to  the 
quarter-deck,  with  heavy  loss  too,  work  our  cutlasses 
and  boarding-pikes  as  we  night,  —  and  as,  by  Jove,  we 
did,  for  our  blood  was  now  pretty  well  up.     Well,  ire 
were  out-numbered,  that's  a  not     There  was  do 
big  six  to  ten.     We  made  for  the  boats,  and  lowered 
them  pretty  quick,  too,  those  who  were  left  of  us.    Mo-t 
of  us  got  "down  safe,  —  I  among  them,  but  not  by  any 
mean/  first,  Fred,  —  still  jilted  shot,  and  just  as  we  were 
pushing  off  who  should  I  see  grinning  through  the 
boarding-netting  above  but  Kl  Negro  Capitano  h. 
and  who  do  you  think  thif  i  Capitano 

Why,   our   friend    Monday,  —  fact!       <  >,   I  shall 
believe   in   human   nature  again,     Only    think  of  that 
laughing  Sallow  who  u  try  us  on  his  shoulders, 

and  help  us  to  steal  old  Farmer  Wood's  apples.     The 
worst  of  it,  however,  to  finish,  was  that  the  rogn 
out  the  match,  and  saved  the  ship  for  their  own  use. 

in.  —  invi;   in   (ii  \;.\-. 

Ned  was  quite  right.     Three  years  after  this  El 
Negro  Capitano  grew  so  desperate  and  troube 
to  the  Jamaica  merchant*,  that  three  arnud  schoon- 
ers  H  low   him    to  the   Tcrapiu 

Key,  the  little  aaad  island  which  Monday  bad 
fi'-d.    The  resistance  was  <!•-  thirds 

of  the  pirates  wen-  eventually  >hot  down,  and  i. 

four  of  his  officers  v.  .  and  -ent  to  Eug 

for  trial.     1  was  abroad  at   i.. 

when  1  returned  the  trial  was  over,  and  M  md* 

his  four  comrades  were  ■winging  in  chain 

wall  Point     -Mr.  Mulfbrd  wen(  ;.  and  rec- 

ogniand  our  black  footman,  now  suarn  ■. 

ami  desperate,  but  In  was  unable  to  obtain  leave  t<> 

visit  him  afterwards  in  the  condemned  i   11.     I 

from  the  papers  that  tin-  \  illian  lought  I 

in   the   press  room   as  he  was  being  pinioned,  and 

nearly  strangled  two  of  the  tui 

man's 

I  \  .     —    I  II K    •    I  U, 

It  was  about  I  ir  the  trial  that  I  and 

Ned,  (just    returned    from    Jamaica)   were  Walking 
down  Chcapsido.  fall  of  talk  of  old  friends  and  old 
time-.     I  was  propounding,  to  his    infinite    a 
inent,  an  ie  theory  of  mine  about  trans- 

migration,—  ••  diving"  as  I  called  it. 

;  -n  come  iin  again"  1 1  upon  it, 

e  characters,  with  ■'■ 
that  's  all.      I   met  Francis  tin-  First  yesti  rday.  driv- 
ing a    Kensington  'bus.  —  the  long  big  nose,  small 
s;  he  was  pompons,  gallant,  and  fall 
of  lip  ■  x-  talking  to  him  about  that 

imprisonment  in   Spain,  but  the  same  man.     8 

snub-nose,  high  cheek-bones,  big  brow,  look 
of  eo  ty,  —  keeps  a  second-hand  hook-shop 

in  IT  I  saw  Henry  the  Eighth  the  other  day 

at  a  door  in   S  I  trk<  t.      1! 

Mormon  now,  and  has  written  anti-papal  pamphlets 
on     Spiritual    Wives.       O,    they    come    up    ; 
only  been  hiding." 

Ned  laughed}  and  said,  "Mad  as  ever." 

Then  we  agreed  to  call  for  Jones,  a  man  wo  knew 
in  Lothbury,  and  go  and  dine  at  Greenwich,  at  the 
Trafal  did. 

We  had  the,  Dolphin  room,  and  after  dinner 
out  on  the  balcony  to  see  the  grand  oil  river  turn 
into  Burgundy  in  the  sunset ;  then,  a-  twilight 
on.  tl  -  grow  more  spectral,  and 

steal  by  in  a  jjdiostly  fashion, 

"  Perhaps,  suggested  Ned,  as  he  sipped  hi-  el 
•'those    vessels    are    bringing    bark    some    of 


divers.  Supjwse  we  found  El  Negro  Capitano  a 
cook  on  board  a  Margate  steamer  ?  Be  kind  enough, 
old  boy,  to  touch  that  bell.  They  've  got  very  good 
weedl  here.  I  'm  told." 

All  at  once,  as  we  leaned  over  the  balcony  smok- 
ing, Ned.  who  was  always  full  of  fun  and  adventure, 
proposed  a  wild  scheme. 

"  Suppose,  Fred,"'  he  said,  holding  his  cigar  up 
like  a  torch,  -'we  wait  till  the  moon  rise,  —  it 
early  to-night,  and  it  is  a  young  one,  it  won't  give 
too  much  light,  —  and  then  we  take  a'  boat,  pull  to 
Blackwall  Point,  and  see  that  old  friend  of  ours,  that 
horrible  rascal.  Monday  ;  I  want  a  lock  of  his  curly 
hair  as  a  keepsake,  t  want  to  look  at  the  black 
article  under  the  miscrosoope." 

••  But  suppose  we  were  seen   by  the  river  patrol, 

M  be  :i  pretty  row.     It  would  f  nice, 

Frederick  ami  Edward   (iambier.  City   Merchants, 

tablv  dressed   men,  charged   with  stealing    a 

n  the  pirates'  gallov  kwall 

Point.     (),  it  '11  neve: 

"  N  :'u    you  M  more 

••<>  .i  danger." -aid  Jones  a  quid 

tod-fid  lie  man.  who  had  I  and  drink- 

ing placidly.  "They'd  only  think  we  were  exam- 
ining them  :  or  perhaps  take  u-  for  siiloi-s,  imbibing 
the  moral  •  id  brags  of  as  derived 

such  ghastly  exhibitions.     Come  along, 
We  ordered  -  ;  a  ••  <  llori  r  bill, 

end  otfwewent.  We  hired  a  boat  and  pulled  it 
oursei  Indian  n  chant 

as  we  darted  rapidly,  and  with  a  steady  Strol 

of  the  river  where  the  triple 

ky  just   flushed 
with  the  earlie-;  dawn  of  moonlight.     The.  lasl 
1  behind  the  black  f. 
from  dangled  the  five  bide- 
.  hov- 
looking  through  the  wire  netw 
••  By  Jove,  here  they  a.- 

up  into  the   black   >lud_re.  from  which 
stack  out  one  or  two  dry  and  muddy  reeds. 
and    I   laid    down   our  oars   ai  -iiore. 

having  Jonr-  with  the  boat. 

•  ii-k."  eried   Ned,  and   he  was  up  on 
my  shoulders  in  a  moment,  (dose  to  the   body  of  El 
'ano. 
•  >k  alive."  I  Hod,  "  N  than 

uid  I  should  n't  like  to  be  caught." 
drew  his  knife  out.  cut  something,  then  jumped 
oid  we  made  Co-  the  boat. 
•■  < ).  it  was  Monday  :  I  knew  the  rascal's  shrivelled 
n   a  moment.      It  looks  cruel,  even  now,  as  if 
-  longing  to  cut  our  throats,  if  he  was  7nt  pin- 
ioned.     Her'-  my  souvenir  of  him." 

He  held  up  in  triumph  his  trophy;  it  was  not  a 
lock  of  dry  black  wool,  —  it  was  the  pirate  cap- 
tain's thumb. 

-Then-,  Government  will  w  that,'*  he 

said.     '•  Xowtben.  Jones,  back  water,  and  givi 
all." 

Ned  ;  for  a  moment  or  two  (an  unusual 

thing  tor  him)  as  we  pulled  back  to  (Jreen 

"  Well,"  he  said,  '•  Fred."  after  some  five  mil 
•'  it  beats  me  still,  to  think  how  that  Monday  could 
have  gone  to  the  suddenly.     I  shall  always 

keen  separate  in  toy  mind  the  old  servant,  and  the 
pirate  the  brute  after-. 

It  was  the  day  after  tlii-^  little  adventure,  and 
Ned's  acquirement  of  his  k  that  my  brother 

and  myself  were  coming  down  Cornhill,  on  our  way 
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to  the  Bank.  Ned  had  been  bantering  me  again 
about  the  "  Divers,"  and  asking  me  to  show  him  one. 

w  There,"  said  I,  pointing  to  a  passing  scavenger's 
cart ;  "  look  at  that  dirty  fellow  driving  ;  so  hard,  so 
vicious,  so  crafty,  and  cruel.     Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

Ned  did  not,  by  any  means. 

"  That,"  said  I,  grandiloquently,  "  is  Caesar  Bor- 
gia. .  I  know  him  directly  from  the  old  medals  of 
him  shown  me  at  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Vaux,  only 
ten  days  ago.  Could  n't  mistake  him.  But  hush,  I 
see  he  does  not  wish  to  be  recognized,  and  he  has 
just  stopped  his  cart  at  the  Yorkshire  Gray  for  a 
glass  of  gin." 

Fred  was  fond  of  this  wild  Bedlamite  theory  of 
mine,  and  laughed  as  usual  in  his  hearty,  frank,  joy- 
ous way. 

"  Come,  cross  over,"  he  said ;  "  we  must  call  on 
that  stockbroker  just  opposite  the  Bank." 

Just  as  we  crossed,  an  old  negro  crossing-sweeper 
came  across  the  road  towards  us  with  extended 
hand,  for  the  usual  penny.  We  came  full  butt 
against  him.  Ned  drew  back,  and  laid  hold  of  my 
arm.  I  confess  I  felt  my  flesh  creep  and  my  eyes 
dilate. 

The  sweeper  himself  dropped  his  broom,  and 
seized  one  hand  of  Ned's  and  one  of  mine.  It  was 
Monday,  come  down  from  the  gibbet,  —  Monday, 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  for  there  was  the  same 
large  droll  eye,  the  same  form  and  manner,  more 
wrinkles,  white  hair,  but  still  the  same  man. 

He  was  almost  hysterical  in  his  delight,  so  we 
drew  him  to  the  entrance  of  a  passage  in  Thread- 
needle  Street. 

"  O  Massa  Fred,"  he  said,  "  O  Massa  Ned,  how 
mother  ?  How  dear  missus  ?  O  dear,  O  Lor,' 
you  thought  I  ran  away  with  twenty  pound  twenty- 
eight  year  ago ;  no,  no,  not  old  Monday.  Press-gang 
seized  him  at  Wapping,  took  him  off  to  Indian  sta- 
tion —  kept  there  ten  years  —  then  run  away  —  nev- 
er asked  to  go  —  came  back  to  London  —  got  this 
crossing  —  made  money  here.  Last  week  Alder- 
man Woodman  —  good  man,  pass  here  every  day  to 
business  —  left  me  a  hundred  pounds.  O,  ten 
years  I  have  got  that  twenty  pounds  of  yours,  Massa 
Gambier  dear,  and  brought  it  daily  to  this  very 
crossing,  hoping  to  see  you  —  hear  of  you.  Here  it 
is." 

As  Monday  said  this  he  drew  from  a  side  pocket 
of  his  long  soiled  scarlet  waistcoat  a  small,  greasy 
bag  of  gold,  and  pushed  it  into  my  hands. 

Tears  sprang  into  my  eyes  ;  as  for  Ned,  who  was 
always  more  impulsive  than  myself,  he  walked  away 
for  about  twenty  yards,  and  then  turned  back  ob- 
viously red  about  the  eyes.  We  both  shook  Monday 
by  the  hand,  and  he  grinned  and  danced  round  us, 
careless  of  the  whole  world  beside. 

"  But,  Monday,"  said  Ned,  severely,  as  if  still  al- 
most doubting  the  truth,  and  looking  scrutinizingly  in 
Monday's  face,  "  how  did  this  arise,  —  this  murder  at 
Jamaica,  your  turning  pirate  captain  ?  Who  was 
it,  if  it  was  n't  you,  who  was  tried  at  the  old  Bailey, 
and  is  now  swinging  in  chains  at  Blackwall  Point  V 
Moreover,  —  mind  now,  man,  you  're  on  your  oath,  — 
let  me  see,  have  you  got  two  thumbs  ? 

Monday  smiled  quietly,  and  held  out  his  hands. 
The  thumbs  were  safely  on.  Then  he  sighed,  and 
beat  his  broom  thoughtfully  on  the  ground. 

"  I  was  at  that  trial,  massa.  That  was  brother 
Caesar  :  bad  lot  —  bery  bad  when  him  blood  was  up. 
Ncber  liked  white  man  after  Captain  of  Thunderer 
gave  him  two  hundred  lash  —  blood  always  up  after 
that." 
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We  looked  at  each  other,  —  we  saw  the  whole 
mistake  in  a  moment.  I  put  back  the  twenty  pounds 
quietly  into  Monday's  hand,  then  I  whispered  to  my 
brother,  and  he  nodded  approval. 

•■  Monday,"  I  said,  "  if  on  inquiry  we  find  your 
character  since  you  left  us  has  been  good,  we  want 
you  to  come  back  and  live  with  us.  We  live  down 
in  Dorsetshire  near  the  old  place  now ;  I  am  mar- 
ried, and  there  are  three  fresh  little  Gambiers  of  a 
new  race  for  you  to  steal  apples  for." 

The  old  fellow  rested  on  his  broom,  took  both  our 
hands,  and  shook  with  crying. 

"  Bless  you,  Massa  Gambier,  dear,"  he  said. 
"  You  '11  find  I  've  been  steering  straight,  and  straight 
I  always  hope  to  steer.  I  'm  doing  very  nicely 
here,  but,  bless  vou,  I  should  like  to  die  under  your 
roof." 


DUMB    MEN'S    SPEECH. 

A   BELGIAN   EXPERIMENT. 

In  what  category  is  speech  to  be  arranged  ? 
Amongst  all  the  functions  and  energies  of  man  by 
what  name  will  it  most  correctly  be  labelled  ? 
Shall  we  call  it  an  endowment,  or  a  faculty,  or  an 
art,  or  what  ?  In  short,  what  is  speech  ?  Certain 
very  practical  results  depend  upon  the  answer. 
Without  doing  any  injustice  to  the  character  of 
rough-and-ready  replies,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
rough-and-ready  reply  to  these  questions  would  be 
that  speech  is  a  gift,  —  perhaps  the  most  eminent 
of  all  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  man  by  his  Creator, 
and  one,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  its  exalted  of- 
fice of  determining  the  line  of  severance  between 
the  "brute  creation  and  humanity.  Superficial  as 
such  a  conclusion  unquestionably  is,  it  would  almost 
seem  as  though  it  had  dictated  our  mode  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  treatment  of  the  dumb.  Say  that 
speech  is  an  endowment  of  human  nature,  and  it 
must  at  once  take  rank  with  the  other  endowments 
of  human  nature,  with  sight  and  hearing  and  rea- 
son, and  the  rest.  It  may  have  its  speciality,  it  may 
be  conspicuous  amongst  the  others  for  its  dignity  or 
its  usefulness ;  but  almost  insensibly  we  shall  con- 
ceive of  it  as  being  regulated  by  the  same  laws  and 
associated  with  the  same  ideas  as  are  attached  to 
the  other  endowments  of  man.  One  of  the  most 
obvious  and  the  most  unassailable  of  such  ideas  is  the 
total  incapacity  of  man  himself  to  confer  upon  his 
fellow-man  even  the  faintest  semblance  of  such 
gifts.  And  with  data  like  these,  it  is  almost  an  ax- 
iom that,  in  directing  the  education  of  one  who  is 
deprived  of  speech,  you  must  accept  his  dumbness 
as  a  fact  which  is  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of 
hope.  You  may  invest  him  with  substitutes  for 
speech  which  shall  he  more  or  less  efficient,  but  this 
so-called  gift  of  speech  itself  it  is  manifestly  futile 
for  human  skill  to  think  of  bringing  into  exercise. 
You  will  give  him  some  compensation  for  his  loss  by 
evoking  some  unusual  power  of  observation  and  by 
inventing  new  artifices  of  expression  ;  you  will  im- 
part to  him  a  marvellous  aptitude  in  the  languages 
of  the  hand  and  of  the  eye  ;  but  this  spell  of  an  un- 
alterable silence  you  will  feel  that  a  creative  power 
alone  can  break. 

Such  a  position  seems  not  only  a  natural,  but  al- 
most an  inevitable,  deduction  from  the  very  loose 
idea  that  speech  is  to  be  classed  amongst  the  en- 
dowments of  men.  The  fact  that  a  view  of  this 
kind  has  met  with  such  general  acceptance  mikes 
us  suspect  that  it  probably  represents  a  certain 
amount  of  truth  upon  the  subject.     Yet  we  may  re- 
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son  ably  challenge  it,  and  ask  it  whether  it  fairly  era- 
bodies  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter  ?  whether  it 
gives  us  the  best  possible  grasp  of  all  the  leading 
fact-!,  or  whether  it  is  not  rather  calculated  to  ob- 
scure some  of  the  principal  avenues  of  thought,  and 
consequently  to  bar  some  of  the  most  effective  lines 
of  action  which  another  aspect  would  suggest  V 
There  is  at  all  events  one  consideration  which 
affords  a  presumption,  though  not  a  proof,  that  the 
classification  of  speech  as  a  gift  is  inadequate,  if  not 
absolutely  incorrect ;  for  it  is  undoubted  that  cer- 
tain of  the  lower  animals  are  able  to  acquire  a 
mimicry  of  speech  so  period  M  to  represent  a  bu- 
rn m  articulation  to  the  very  life.  Now,  such  a  fact, 
when  once  established,  is  immediately  fatal  to  the 
view  in  question.  Take  any  one  of  these  natural 
powers,  which  an-  beyond  all  dispute  most  properly 
designated  as  gifts,  —  powers,  that  is,  demanding 
no  skill  or  effort  on  the  part  of  the  individual  ex- 
ercising them, —  and  you  cannot  conceive  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  mimicry  of  them.  You  cannot,  for  in- 
stance, imagine  a  mimicry  of  sight  or  of  hearing.  I 
sav  then  that  the  fact  that  speech  MR  be  caricatured 
affords  us  a  presumption  that  there  is  something 
wrong  in  a  classification  which  groujw  it  with  them. 
The  truth  probably  is  that,  in  the,  looseness  of  ordi- 
nary conversation,  speech  has  been  too  often  con- 
founded with  language.  Statements,  thai  is  | 
which  are  perfectly  true  of  language,  have  been 
lessly  transferred  to  speech,  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, have,  by  the  transfer  been  rendered  hopelessly 
false.  Thus,  it  may  be  quite  true  that  langua.: 
the  expression  of  reason,  is  the  noblest  and  the 

distinguishing  gift  which  the  Creator  has  bee) 
upon  man.     But  apply  mob  a  itatement  to  speech, 

and  we  may  not  only  be  inclined  to  dissent  from 
the  opinion  expressed,  but  we  bare  some  ground-; 
for  asking  whether  it  can  be  accurately  called  a  gift 
at  all. 

Following  the  lead,  then,  of  this  presumption,  and 
sett  Dg  aside  for  tin;  moment  the  conception  of 
speech  as  one  of  the  distinctive  gifts  of  man, 
let  us  ask  whether  it  would  not  be  more  correct- 
ly catalogued  as  an  art,  —  an  art  which  is  to  be 
learned,  of  course,  like  any  other  art.  by  MCCei 
of  attempt  and  failure.  Through  its  investiture  as 
an  art.  it  at  once  assumes  its  proper  place  as  the 
correl  itive  of  language,  which  everybody  has  now 

le. lined    to  call   a  science.      In   this   view,   a  correct 

description  of  the  facts  would  be  something  of  this 
kind:  Mm  is  supplied  with  a  mechanism  which  is 

le  of  producing  articulate  speech,  just  as  he  is 
supplied  with  a  mechanism  which  is  capable  of  pro- 
due  nj,,  for  example,  a  performance  on  the  piano- 
forte; but  it  is  for  man  himself  to  learn  to  use  this 
mechanism  with  competent  skill.  The  question 
then  arises,  How  does  he  learn  ?  by  what  agency  is 
this  mechanism  to  be  approached'.-'  Obviously 
through  the  ear.  The  art  of  speech  is  acquired  by 
imitation.  The  possessor  of  this  vocal  mechanism 
becomes  sensible,  through  the  ear.  of  the  Use  to 
which  others  are  putting  it.  and  by  continued  at- 
tempts to  produce  the  same  effects  which  he  hears 
from  them  he  gradually  acquires  a  perfect  command 
over  his  instrument,  and  articulates  with  fluency 
and  ease.  Hence  we  are  furnished  with  an  ex- 
planation of  a  well-known  fact  about  the  dumb. 
Most  of  them  are  dumb,  because  they  are  deaf. 
They  cannot  articulate,  not  because  they  are  de- 
prived of  the  machinery  of  articulation,  but  because 
they  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  learning  to  put 
that   machinery   in    motion.      The    mechanism    is 


there,  sometimes  without  a  single  flaw  in  its  con- 
struction ;  but  it  is  doomed  to  stand  eternally  idle, 
because  the  channel  through  which  it  is  commonly 
approached  is  closed. 

But  having  got  so  far,  we  are  immediately  con- 
fronted with  a  question  which,  if  it  can  be  answered 
affirmatively,  must  revolutionize  our  procedure  with 
deaf-mutism,  must  impose  upon  us  the  necessity  of 
a  general,  if  not  a  universal  abandonment  of  the 
language  of  the  fingers,  and  will  enable  us  effectually 
to  rescue  these  wordless  sufferers  from  the  terrible 
isolation  of  their  speechlessness.  Granted  that  a 
man  commonly  learns  to  speak  by  the  almost  effort- 
less process  of  hearing  others  speak  :  granted  that 
the  machinery  of  speech  is  most  naturally  and  most 
easily  set  in  motion  through  the  intervention  of  the 
ear;  yet,  if  this  be  closed  from  birth,  is  there  no 
other  channel  through  which  the  latent  mechanism 
of  articulation  can  be  readied?  Is  there  no  other 
faculty  through  whose  aid  these  slumbering  powers 
can  be  stirred  info  activity,  ami  taught  to  fulfil  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  so  well  adapted  '■  In  a 
word,  is  it  inevitable,  as  the  conventional  treatment 
of  them  assumes  it  is,  that  the  deaf-and-dumb  should 
ipairingly  abandoned  to  their  speechlessness? 
or  is  it  possible  to  teach  the  silent  lips  to  speak  ? 

For  eighty  years  past  such  a  possibility  has  been 

eagerly  asserted  by  Betnicke  and  his  follower]  in 

Germany.      The    utility  of  it    has  b  _.'ily 

denied  by  the  Abbe  de  l*E]  <■•■  in  France.  Bui  facts 
will  speak  for  themselves.  Through  the  interven- 
tion of  a  Continental  friend  I  was  recently  enabled 
to  visit  an  institution  in  Brussels,  which  demonstrated 
by  actual  experiment  that  such  a  thing  is  possible, 
not  only  in  the  ease  of  a  picked  individual  or  two 
gifted  with  extraordinary  intelligence,  but  (it  seems 
safe  to  <:\\)  in  every  case,  provided  that  the  vocal 
Organs  are  not  rendered  fatally  imperfect  by  malfor- 
mation. Moreover,  even  in  those  extremely  rare 
instances  where  the  mechanism  of  speech  was  in- 
complete, they  succeeded  in  producing  an  approxi- 
mation   to  clear  utterance,  closer  or  m  >re  remote, 

ling    to  the  degree  of  defectiveness  ra 

So  thai  in  that  house  of  the  dumb,  from 
the  beat  down  to  the  very  wont,  every  single  inmate 
could  speak.  The  dumb  are  received  there  in  con- 
siderable numbers :  the  convention il  system  of 
teaching  them  to  speak  by  sitjns  is  totally  and  unex- 
ceptionally  abandoned,  and  each  individual  patient 
is  successfully  taught  to  speak  with  his  lips.  Of 
course,  the  labor  and  patience  expended  in  effecting 
these  results  is  stupendous. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  almost  superhu- 
man self-control  that  you  must  have,  if  you  would 
take  a  boy  who  is  as  deaf  as  the  ground  he  stands 
on,  and  utter  an  articulate  sound  before  him  over 
and  over  again,  till  by  seeing  your  movements  he 
learns  to  reproduce  the  sound.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, the  task  is  no  less  stupendous  than  the  imagi- 
nation predicts.  Indeed,  as  I  watched  their  method, 
aral  times  occurred  tome  that  these  instructors 
must  have  thrown  up  their  work  in  despair  if  they 
had  not  been  doing  it  for  the  sake  of  their  religion. 
It  was,  in  truth,  in  the  name  of  Religion  that  the 
whole  of  this  unprecedented  labor  was  undertaken. 
In  words  of  their  own  framing,  "  to  inspire  the  deaf- 
and-dumb  with  the  love  of  our  holy  religion,  to  form 
their  hearts  to  virtue,  to  develop  their  intelligence, 
in  short  to  restore  to  God  and  society  this  unhappy 
class,  —  such  is  the  task  which  we  undertake  in  this 
house."  Technically,  moreover,  the  house  was  a 
religious  house,  as  being  the  retreat  of  a  religious 
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order.  It  was  founded  some  twenty  years  ago  by 
an  eminent  ecclesiastic,  so  distinguished  for  his  sell- 
sacrificing  works  of  benevolence  and  charity  as  to 
have  earned  the  title  of  the  Vincent  de  Paul  of 
Belgium.  True  to  the  reputation  of  the  founder,  a 
number  of  clergy  attached  to  a  religious  brotherhood 
—  Les  Freres  de  la  Doctrine  Chretienne,  whom  I 
found  by  conversation  to  be  men  of  high  talent  and 
culture,  —  carried  on  this  work.  It  was  to  one  of 
these  brethren  so  engaged  —  Frere  Cyrille  —  that 
my  Brussels  friend  presented  me.  I  found  him  a 
bright,  accomplished  man,  in  the  best  years  of  life, 
dressed  in  the  clerical  costume  of  his  country,  —  the 
long  black  cassock  with  that  interminable  row  of 
small  buttons  down  the  front,  and  his  beads  hung  at 
the  girdle,  and  the  little  close-fitting  black  cap,  — 
known  as  the  Solidee  (Soli  Deo)  — just  upon  the 
crown  of  the  head.  Such  is  the  man  who  is  the 
leading  spirit  of  this  unique  establishment.  After  a 
little  preliminary  conversation  he  proceeded  to  pilot 
me  through  the  house.  Promising  to  begin  with  the 
most  elementary  stage  of  the  education,  he  led  me 
first  into  a  large  airy  room  fitted  with  ordinary 
school-room  desks,  forms,  blackboards,  diagrams, 
and  the  usual  apparatus  of  elementary  education. 
That  room  indeed  was  remarkable  for  the  absence 
of  only  one  of  the  attributes  of  a  well-appointed 
school-room  :  there  was  none  of  the  familiar  buzz  of 
plodding  school-boys.  Here  sat  some  five-and- 
twenty  boys,  from  seven  to  twelve  years  old,  in 
some  cases  literally  struggling  to  imitate  the  lip- 
movements  of  their  teacher,  and  making  thereby 
noises  uncouth  and  various  enough  ;  but  so  impres- 
sive was  the  silence  in  the  intervals  of  their 
attempts,  that  one  quite  longed  for  some  of  those 
furtive  whispers  which  all  go  to  make  up  that  impal- 
pable sort  of  hum  which  is  one  of  the  bugbears  of 
the  schoolmaster.  These  boys  were  acquiring  the 
first  rudiments  of  the  art  of  speech  under  the  tuition 
of  another  of  the  brethren,  —  also  a  cassocked  eccle- 
siastic, —  who  seemed  blessed  with  an  amount  of 
forbearance  that  was  quite  angelic.  The  earliest 
lesson,  of  course,  was  the  articulation  of  single  open 
syllables,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  consonant  with  a  vowel 
attached.  The  process  by  which  this  was  attained 
was,  I  observed,  twofold.  First,  simply  the  eye  of 
the  pupil  was  used.  The  teacher  articulated  in  a 
very  marked  manner  the  consonant  that  was  under 
notice.  By  signs  and  gestures  the  dumb  boy  was 
directed  to  watch  the  movement  minutely  and  to 
make  it  himself.  If  he  succeeded  in  doing  so,  all 
well  and  good  ;  the  object  was  achieved.  But  if  he 
failed,  as  was  often  the  case ;  if,  for  example,  instead 
of  ma  he  articulated  La,  then  the  sense  of  touch  was 
called  in  to  the  rescue.  The  teacher  felt  about  his 
own  organs  to  see  exactly  how  they  were  affected 
by  his  articulation  of  the  particular  consonant  which 
caused  the  difficulty.  He  would  find  that  there 
was,  perhaps,  a  movement  in  the  throat,  or  by  the 
pressure  of  the  fingers  against  the  side  of  the  nose, 
that  a  current  of  air  was  driven  down  the  nostrils 
by  the  articulation  in  question.  Having  discovered 
this,  he  took  the  boy's  finger  and  put  it  to  his  own 
(the  teacher's)  organ  and  articulated  the  consonant 
distinctly  and  repeatedly,  so  that  the  boy  should 
feel  exactly  what  the  movement  of  the  part  was  that 
was  required  of  him.  The  boy  was  then  directed  to 
put  his  finger  upon  his  own  throat  or  nostril,  and 
by  his  own  movements  produce  the  same  impression 
upon  his  finger  as  was  produced  by  the  articulation 
of  the  teacher.  A  hundred  times  he  would  fail ; 
and   a  hundred  times    would   this    much-enduring 


frere,  without  the  faintest  shadow  of  impatience  or 
irritation,  go  through  the  whole  ceremonial  again. 

As  we  entered  the  room  this  method  was  being 
applied,  I  remember,  to  the  syllables  of  the  French 
word  —  all  the  business  was  conducted  in  French 
—  Solide.  The  frere  had  got  this  word  written  out 
upon  the  blackboard,  syllable  by  syllable,  and  he 
was  articulating  it,  hissing  and  biting  off  the  conso- 
nants with  a  most  laborious  emphasis,  and  with  a 
considerable  pause  at  the  end  of  each.  So-li-de. 
Most  of  the  boys  in  his  class  seemed  to  succeed  toler- 
ably well  with  this  word  ;  but  the  failure  of  one  poor 
lad  served  admirably  the  purpose  of  giving  one  an 
insight  into  the  system  of  instruction.  He  found  no 
difficulty  in  catching  the  first  two  syllables,  but  the 
last  syllable  he  misapprehended.  The  frere  was 
quick  enough  to  detect  the  error,  even  amid  the 
many  voices,  in  a  moment.  He  singled  the  boy  out 
to  devote  some  special  care  to  him.  "  So,  li,  de," 
said  the  frere,  making  quite  an  explosion  with  the 
last  syllable.  uSo,  li,"  re  plied  the  anxious  boy, 
drawing  out  the  vowels  to  an  inordinate  length  in 
his  care  to  be  right,  and  then,  as  though  quite  lost, 
gazing  about  him  in  bewilderment  and  dismay :  "  re" 
he  guessed,  after  some  moments.  The  frere  shook  his 
head  :  that  would  not  do.  "  So,  li,  de,  —  de,  de,"  he 
repeated.  "  So,  li,"  said  the  boy,  with  great  deliber- 
ation, and  then  came  the  pause  of  perplexity  again  ; 
"ke,"  at  last  he  tried,  receiving  once  more,  of  course, 
the  shake  of  the  head  in  reply.  That  was  not  right. 
"  So,  li,  de,  de.''  reiterated  this  delightfully  patient 
frere,  taking  the  lad's  finger  ami  putting  it  upon  the 
ball  of  his  own  throat,  that  lie  might  feel  the  move- 
ment caused  by  the  articulation  of  the  troublesome 
sound.  The  boy  immediately  nodded  his  head  with 
evident  delight,  in  token  of  his  having  grasped  what 
was  meant.  Withdrawing  his  hand  from  his  teach- 
er, he  began,  ->  So,  li"  then,  feeling  about  over  his 
own  throat.  "  de"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  pans;-, 
with  an  apparent  certitude  that  he  was  saying  the 
right  thing.  The  task  was  accomplished.  "  So,  li, 
de,  —  Solide,"  recapitulated  the  frere.  "  Solide,"  said 
the  boy  at  once,  in  three  distinct  but  connected  syl- 
lables. 

This  amiable  and  persevering  teacher  went  on  to 
explain  to  me  that  having  achieved  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  consonant,  he  should  be  able  after  some 
little  time  to  get  the  lad  to  pronounce  the  word  as 
it  should  be  in  good  French,  with  a  less  emphasis 
upon  the  last  syllable.  But  this  final  e  mute  of  the 
French  language  was,  he  said,  one  of  their  chief  dif- 
ficulties, inasmuch  as  it  ought  in  correct  speech  to 
slip  almost  inaudibly  off  the  tongue,  whereas  they 
were  compelled  to  teach  their  boys  to  give  it  the 
same  power  as  any  other  vowel,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  its  accompanying  consonant  articulated. 
With  characteristic  enthusiasm,  however,  he  added, 
it  was  only  a  question  of  a  little  more  trouble  after- 
wards to  soften  it  down  when  once  the  consonant 
was  acquired.  While  upon  this  subject  he  told  me 
that,  as  a  rule,  certain  consonants  came  much  more 
easily  to  dumb  pupils  than  others  did.  It  appeared 
that  r  was  the  easiest  of  all.  Several  little  fellows, 
who  had  only  just  been  admitted  to  the  house,  had 
already  learned  to  roll  the  r  with  a,  rapidity  and 
continuity  that  only  the  Continental  throat  can  ac- 
complish. And  it  is  no  injustice  to  them  to  say  that 
their  newly  acquired  power  was  one  which  they 
never  seemed  to  be  tired  of  exercising.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  lour  or  five  of  these  young- 
sters rolled  out  enough  r'a  to  supply  cches 
of  a  parliament;1: 
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But  when  the  consonants  were  safely  disposed  of, 
the  vowels  were  sometimes  hardly  less  troublesome 
than  these.  In  the  rudimentary  stages  of  this  novel 
education,  mistakes  about  the  vowels  were  frequent : 
tor  example,  do  got  pronounced  da.  me  was  mistaken 
for  mi,  —  making  sometimes  a  curious  jargon  out  of 
a  familiar  word.  But  the  same  calm  perseverance 
on  the  part  of  the  frere  which  vanquished  the  conso- 
nants, seemed  to  make  short  work  of  the  less  formi- 
dable obstinacy  of  a  vowel :  and  in  no  case  did  I  Bee 
him  baffled  in  his  endeavor  to  impart  a  correct  ajv- 
prehension  of  the  sound.  Indeed  it  was  surprising 
■  how  quickly  he  taught  them  to  read  the  mo- 
tions of  his  lips  and  to  utter  monosyllables  in  reply. 
"Within  a  short  period  from  the  admission  I  found 
boys  who  could  correct  an  error  of  this  kind  :  the 
frere  would  take  up  a  pen.  anil  with  an  air  of  inter- 
rogation would  say  to  a  bey.  ••  CV-t  un  portc-eray- 
on,"  and  the  boy  would  smile  and  shake  his  lead, 
and  say  "  plume." 

The  nev  :his  singular  education  was  tin- 

acquisition   of  short,    simple   sentences.      With   this 
aim,  not  only  the  blackboard,  but  picture-  ala 
freely  used.     The  practice  in  this  department 
select  some  object  and  teach  the  pupils  to  enumerate 
the  leading  qualities  and  attributes  of  it.     Tims,  for 
example,  a  picture  of  an  inkstand  was  under 
sion  at  the  moment  of  our  visit  ;  ami  on  the  bl  uk- 
l)i)  ird  were  chalked  such  sentences  a<  I 
crier   est  rond  ;    L'<  noir  :    I/enct 

ouvert.  A  picture  of  a  three-horse  diligence  fur- 
nished material  for  another  lesson.     In  the  picture 

the  leading  hor  y  and  the  two  other 

black  :    an  ;  positions  of  these  animals 

supplied    endless   remarks.     By   their  m 
comments  the  boys  -bowed  that  tin  ;  clear- 

est understanding  of  the  whole  matter.      When  they 
'were  asked  the  color  of  the  front  horse,  they  replied 

*' ;  when  the  frere  -aid  t] 
in  front  of  the  coach  and  I.  they  laughed 

and  contradicted  him;  while  a  perfect  roar  of  merri- 
ment was  created  by  his  astounding  assertion  that  the 
three  horses  were  seated  on   the  top  of  the  coach. 

BT  satisfying  us  upon  the  rudimentary  pre 
es  of  his  establishment,  Frere  CyriHe  conducted  us 
to  the  room  where  his  ow:  :  lvaneed  pupils 

assembled.        Here     we    found     some    twenty 
youths  of  all  ages  from  about  nine  to  eighteen,  who 
as  we  entered,  and,  expecting  as   I  was  to  find 
a  room  full  of  half-dumb  almost 

startled   me  by  ith   a  perfectly  artic- 

ulate "  Bonjour,  messieurs."  If  these  young  men 
had  formerly  been  dumb  and  were  actually  at  this 
moment  stone-deaf,  here  seemed  to  be  an  unmis- 
takable triumph  for  the  system  of  Frere  Cyrille. 
We  proceeded  to  test  it.  lie  explained  to  hi 
that  we  were  simply  visitors,  who,  out  o:' 
with  them  and  a  kindly  interest,  had  come  to  wit- 

their   pro  ■  ez-vous.    monsi 

said  this  vivacious  little  man.  handing  me  his  chair; 
then  turning  to  his  class,  "  Attention  ! "  he  said,  in 
a   voice    hardly   above    a   whisper.     Here   wi 
thing  which  brought  out  the  fact  of  their  ] 
Whatever  suspicion  one  might  ha 
before   that   these   pupils  could   after    all,   perhaps, 
hear  a  little,  if  only  quite  a  little,  just  to  help  things 
out.  this  Was  all  blown  to  the  winds  in  a  moment  by 
the  whisper  of  that  one  word  and  the  risible  effect  it 
produced  upon  the  faces  in  all  parts  of  the  room. 
Here  was  demonstration  of  deafness  which  could  not 
be  gainsayed.     If  these  people  should  prove  them- 
selves able  to  hold  a  conversation,  it  must  be  with 


the  eye  alone,  one  could  not  help  admitting, 
through  which  they  would  apprehend  the  meaning 
of  another.  Frere  CyriHe  felt  that  so  unusual  a 
procedure  required  notice.  "  Monsieur  will  under- 
stand." he  said  to  me  in  explanation,  "  that  it  is  ro- 
sary for  me  to  fatigue  myself  by  speaking  loud, 
as  ordinary  teachers  must  :  to  them  it  is  indifferent 
whether  I  thunder  or  whisper,  and  for  me  the  latter 
ier."  He  continued  accordingly  in  the  same 
very  subdued  voice,  which  was  only  just  audible 
even  to  me.  sitting,  as  I  was,  close  to  him.  and  giv- 
ing me  thereby  every  moment  accumulating  proof, 
which  I  could  not  help  feeling  was  thoroughly  con- 
elusive,  that  the  assembly  was  really  deaf.  ••  At- 
tention !"  once  more.  M  Je  me  propose  de  voj 
jusqu'a  La  -:.  tout  le  long  par  le 

ehemin  de  fer."     Some  of  the  youn^  men  laughed, 
some  their   shoulders.      '"Mais  poir 

•ille. 
"  Ce  '  M*sible,"  replied  several  \ 

••  K.h  I  ien,  c  lament  doi  'uted 

Cyril*  the  most  eager-looking  of 

the  group. 

■(':•'    :     fer   fusnrfa   Ostende,"  he  rejoined, 
unheritatin 

reply. 

Frere  Cyrille  then  undertook  to  go  over  some  of 

•  rand  they  had  traversed  in  the  course  of  that 

morn  ictioa   was    exceed- 

ingly clever,  but  the  subje  my  partic- 

ular   interest     There  was   one   question,    ho.-.- 
which  was  amusingly  illustrative  of  a  lit- 

rial    vanity:    ami    when    I    heard   the    etit-and- 

dried    answer   to    it,    I    could   not    help   wondering 

•    did  not  contain  th  to  which 

ips  wen-  making  a  sarcastic  allusion 

terloo.  when  they  couple  with 

the  c]  h  has  never  left  them. —  les  braves 

rath  who  was  to  reply, — 

•-il  rendu  la  justice  a  nos  an- 

I  r  was 

given    with    a    mechanical  which    almost 

red  that   '  ion  anrl  answer  had 

:i-i:i.     ••  II  a  dit  dans  -es  Com- 
mentaiivs  people    le   plus 

de    la    Caul"."       Bo    long,  howev, 
questions  v.  •  here 

the  risk  of  a   suspicion  in  the  spec- 
mind  thai  these  dumb  people  had  not  been 
really  taught  to  speak  with  the  freedom  which  is  in- 
diqv. •usable  for  speech  being  of  any  practical 
but  r:  by  dint  of  an  atmosl    inconceivable 

amount   of    labor   they    had    been    crammed,   like 
parrots,  with  a  few  select  phrases,  which,  upon  00- 
.    they   could    parade    before    a    wondi 

•  t.  Frere  Cyrille  was  far  too  acute  a  man 
for  the  liabilitv  of  such  a  suspicion  to  escape  him  ; 
and,  I  t"  his  integrity,  he  could  afford  to 
challenge  it.  lie  was  polite  enough  to  offer  me  the 
opportunity  of  verifying  his  res  . 

••  K  or  will  converse  with  them  himself; 

his  voice    is  quite    strange   to  them.    \  el  if  he    will 
speak  with  only  ordinary  distinc  y  will  un- 

nd  him  perfectly  well,  and  will  make  him  re- 
plies." Now  this  was  very  polite,  but  it  was  rather 
a  trial  tor  me  as  well  as  for  them.  The  youth  sit- 
ting at  my  elbow,  to  whom  I  should  most  naturally 
address  any  remark  I  had  to  make,  happened  to  be, 
by  a  considerable  difference,  the  smallest  and 
youngest  boy  in  the  room.  One  may  get  on  with 
the  adult  world  of  the  Continent  pretty  well,  but  it 
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is  not  always  pleasant  to  have  to  air  your  French 
to  a  youngster  whose  legs  are  dangling  from  his 
chair.  You  are  apt  to  become  sensible  in  the  midst 
of  it  that  the  proceeding  is  not  altogether  the  most 
dignified  one  in  which  you  might  be  engaged. 
However,  it  had  to  be  done,  so  I  began  at  once  to 
the  little  fellow  next  me.  asking  the  simplest  of  all 
possible  questions,  both  for  my  own  sake  and  for 
his.  "  Mon  enfant,  quel  age  avez-vous  ?  "  I  said, 
dividing  the  syllables  carefully  and  distinctly.  I 
naturally  was  prepared  to  find  that  the  utterance  of 
a  stranger  and  a  foreigner  might  occasion  him  some 
little  difficulty,  and  should  accordingly  have  been 
very  well  satisfied  with  a  somewhat  hesitating 
reply.  My  surprise  was  proportionately  great 
when  he  instantly  tossed  it  off  in  a  clear  and 
agreeable  voice,  "J'ai  neuf  ans,  monsieur."  But 
this  was  not  all.  In  answer  to  my  surprise,  Frere 
Cyrille  assured  me  that  so  complete  was  the  educa- 
tion of  the  eye  and  the  responsiveness  of  the  tongue 
under  his  system,  that  if  something  were  said  to 
them  in  a  language  which  they  did  not  understand, 
these  youths  would  be  able  to  repeat  the  words 
after  the  speaker.  "  For  example,"  he  continued, 
uyou  will  easily  believe  that  they  do  not  know  one 
single  word  of  English ;  we  have  quite  enough  to  do 
to  acquire  our  vernacular  French  and  Nether- 
landish ;  yet  if  you  select  one  of  my  pupils  and  say 
something  in  English,  he  will  be  able  to  say  it  after 
you."  Accordingly,  I  selected  one  of  them,  and 
said  to  him,  Cler-gy-man.  Clcr-f/jj-man  immediate- 
ly said  the  youth,  with  a  perfect  articulation,  but 
without  having  the  faintest  idea  of  what  he  was 
talking  about. 

The  examples  I  have  enumerated  here  are  some 
only  out  of  many  similar  tests  which  I  applied  to 
ascertain  the  degree  to  which  the  power  of  speech 
had  been  developed  by  human  agency  in  these 
dumb  people.  By  their  uniform  success  I  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  the  fact  of  their  ability  to  con- 
verse freely  upon  any  given  topic  was  indisputably 
established.  That,  of  course,  was  patent.  But  it 
was  not  so  easy  to  believe  that  these  dumb-born 
youths  who  now  were  conversing  with  you  in  this 
glib  fashion,  were  still,  one  and  all,  perfectly  stone- 
<ia;d\  Tlie  completeness  of  their  speech  and  the 
readiness  of  their  replies,  almost  prevented  your  be- 
lieving that  they  could  nor  hear.  Indeed,  it  would 
have  been  quite  impossible  to  believe  this  but  for 
the  fact  that  they  were  manifestly  independent  of 
the  sense  of  hearing.  Their  replies,  both  to  Frere 
Cyrille  and  to  myself,  made  it  evident  that  they  un- 
derstood us  equally  well,  whellier  we  spoke  in  our 
ordinary  voice  or  whether  we  employed  a  whisper, 
moving  the  lips  only,  but  producing  no  sound  per- 
ceptible at  the  Other  end  of  the  room.  The  eye 
was  evidently  their  organ  of  apprehension.  Frere 
Cyrille  could  teach  them  to  speak,  but  he  could  not 
teach  them  to  hear. 

As  for  the  tone  of  the  voices  in  which  they  spoke, 
I  remarked  almost  every  shade  of  quality  amongst 
them,  —  from  the  most  natural  and  agreeable  voice 
of  an  ordinary  speaker  down  to  the  most  hideous 
parody  of  a  voice,  accompanied  with  a  struggling 
effort  at  articulation  which  certainly  was  generally 
intelligible,  but  always  painful  to  a  spectator.  This 
latter,  however,  was  extremely  rare.  I  think  I  saw 
only  two  instances  of  it  through  the  whole  house; 
and  in  both  it  was  the  index  of  mallbrmation.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  voices  were  like  ordinary 
voices,  varying,  as  others  do,  in  degrees  of  pleasant- 
neas,  but  presenting  no  character  which  would  sug- 


gest that  they  belonged  to  people  who  once  were 
dumb. 

One  curious  fact  was  mentioned  to  me  by  Frere 
Cyrille.  He  said  that  he  found  more  difficulty  with 
those  who  had  become  deaf  and  dumb  subsequently 
to  birth  than  with  those  who  were  so  born.  I  found 
that,  next  to  the  one  or  two  instances  of  malforma- 
tion, the  worst  speakers  were  those  who  had  lost 
their  voice  from  disease.  Possibly  their  memories 
of  sound,  slender  though  they  might  be,  disqualified 
them  for  that  assiduous  and  undivided  attention  to 
the  culture  of  the  eye  which  the  rest  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  give.  Whether  this  be  so  or  otherwise, 
Frere  Cyrille  seemed  to  attach  no  small  importance 
to  having  a  monopoly  of  his  pupils'  entire  energy 
for  this  one  aim,  —  speaking  with  the  mouth.  He 
spoke  as  though  a  division  of  their  efforts  —  part 
being  directed  to  this  and  part  to  learning  the  lan- 
guage of  signs  —  would  have  been  fatal  to  his  pros- 
pects of  success.  Accordingly,  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  conversing  with  the  fingers  was  totally  ban- 
ished from  the  institution.  There  was  no  encourage- 
ment of  a  dumb  youth,  on  his  first  admission,  to 
make  use  of  his  fingers  until  such  time  as  he  could 
learn  the  use  of  his  tongue  ;  but  from  the  very  first 
his  instruction  was  entirely  based  upon  articulate 
speech,  and  his  power  of  communicating  with  his 
fellows  was  measured  by  his  success  in  acquiring  it. 

It  was  marvellous  to  see  how  speedily  this  unity 
of  purpose  achieved  its  end.  In  the  space  of  a  year 
and  a  half  these  deaf,  but  no  longer  dumb,  lads 
learned  to  speak  perfectly  well,  after  which  their 
newly  acquired  art  was  employed  upon  the  usual 
branches  of  education.  It  would  be  almost  too 
much,  perhaps,  to  say  that  there  are  absolutely  no 
cases  of  dumbness,  apart  from  malformation,  in 
which  an  attempt  to  teach  the  art  of  speech  would 
be  a  failure.  But  Frere  Cyrille  did  not  seem  to  * 
think  that  there  was  any  case  in  which  it  would  be 
impossible.  He  would  not  despair  even  of  the  most 
unpromising.  While  speaking  to  him  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  he  told  me  a  little  story  which  illus- 
trated it.  A  peasant  had  recently  brought  to  him 
his  little  son,  a  boy  of  seven  years  old,  who  never 
had  either  heard  or  spoken.  The  poor  fellow  Avas  in 
the  greatest  distress  at  the  apparent  hopelessness 
of  his  son's  case.  His  coming  to  the.  home  of  these 
amiable  brethren  was  but  a  forlorn  hope.  "  Ah, 
sir,"  he  said  to  Frere  Cyrille,  "  I  've  been  advised  to 
come  and  hear  what  you  have  to  say,  but  you  '11  be 
able  to  do  nothing  with  him.  I  've  had  him  with  me 
these  seven  years,  and  I  can't  get  a  sound  out  of 
him." 

•■  Well,  at  all  events,  we  can  try,"  was  the  reply ; 
4i  and  if  you  will  wait,  we  will  have  the  first  lesson 
in  your  presence." 

•'  So,"  said  Frere  Cyrille  to  me,  "  I  placed  myself 
in  front  of  the  boy,  directed  his  attention  to  my  lips, 
and  articulated  to  bimjoe" —  the  e  was  sounded  as 
the  French  e  mute,  —  "  till  at  last  the  boy  began  to 
<ixy  pc  too.  I  advanced  a  step  further,  and  the  end 
was  that,  after  the  patience  of  a  few  minutes,  the 
boy  -aid  papa  to  his  father  before  he  left  the  room." 
Tlie  latter  was  at  once  amazed  and  delighted  with 
such  a  result.  He  gladly  and  gratefully  confided 
his  boy  to  the  protection  of  the  brethren,  and  at  the 
period  of  my  visit  to  them  the  boy  was  in  a  fair  way 
of  learning  to  speak  freely  and  distinctly. 

Incredible  as  such  results  as  these  appear,  the 
possibility  of  achieving  them  was  long  ago  foreseen. 
I  have  in  my  possession  an  old  book  in  the  Latin 
language,  printed  in  Germany  so  early  as  16G7,  in 
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which  the  author  urges  a  priori  arguments  which  fed 
him  to  expect  that  the  making  a  dumb  man  speak 
was  quite  within  the  limits  of  the  possible,  and  then 
adds  the  story  of  a  man  in  whose  case  he  actually 
realized  the  possibility.  Curiously  enough,  this 
learned  gentleman  goes  on  to  prove  that  the  lan- 
guages of  the  East  —  and  more  particularly  the 
Hebrew  language  —  are  more  readily  acquired  by 
a  dumb  man  than  the  languages  of  Europe,  our  own 
English  tongue  being  branded  as  notoriously  the 
most  unintelligible  of  all.  The  reasoning  is  singu- 
lar. The  whole  position  is,  of  course,  rested  upon 
the  old  exploded  belief  that  square-beaded  Hebrew 
was  the  one  primaeval  language  spoken  by  man  in 
the  days  of  his  early  innocence.  The  modern 
square-beaded  characters  (without  apparently  ■  sus- 
picion that  there  was  any  earlier  type)  are  derived 
from  the  forms  which  the  human  ton  BOS  in 

articulating  the  several  fetters  of  the   Hebrew  lan- 
guage; bence  the  human  tongue  has  a  natural  apti- 
tude ibr  that  language  above  all  others.      Throw  in 
the  consideration  that  the  broad  vowels  oi   tbi 
cannot  be  skipped  over  with  that  indecorous  jdib- 
ness  to  which  the  vowels  of  our  less  dignified   V 
em  Speech  fall  such   victims,   and   you   have   |  com- 
plete proof  that  the  dumb  can  be  easily  taught  to 
speak  Hebrew.     So,  at  any  rate,  this  learned 
man  proves  it  to  his  own  satisfaction  it"  Of 

But  though  we  may  be  at  liberty  to  dissent  from 
the  details  of  his  conclusion,  distorted  as  they  were 
by  the  cramped  views  of  philological  science  then 
prevalent,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  bis  predic- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  teaching  the  dumb  to  artic- 
ulate with   the   lips,  and  to  convene  at  will  with 

their  contemporaries,   he   was    entirely   right.      The 

receptivity  of  the  taught  has,  since  his  tune,  been 

demonstrated  by  experiment  in  numerous  and  varied 
instances.  The  requisite  qualifications  of  the  teach- 
er it  might  not  be  so  earn  to  secure.  This  was  the 
only  reaped  in  which  the  institution  I  have  been 
describing  was  really  exceptional.  Frere  Cyrille 
and  his  confrhret  were  not  ordinary  men.      Such  la- 

B8  theirs  money  could  not  buy.  No  hireling 
services  could  ever  fix  themselves  upon  their  end 

that  intensity  of  purpose  which  is  indispen 

to  the  success  of  such  a  t;isk.      The  earl;' 

OQ  as  hopeless  IS  the  actual  results  are  (it 
be  confessed)  incredible.  The  patience  which  they 
demand  is  something  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  or- 
dinary men.  "  .Monsieur  will  have  to  say  it  fifty 
times,"  I  remarked  eoinmiser atingly  to  0 
brethren  as  he  was  drumming  a  syllable  into  ■ 
speechless  little  creature.  i-  Ah  ma  tbi.  often  live 
hundred  and  fifty  times,"  was  his  reply.  No  mere 
salaried  labor  would  be  likely  to  face  a  pr. 
such  as  that.  Nothing  but  a  conviction,  nothing 
but  a  conscious  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  an  idea, 
—  for  it  is  ideas  and  not  material  expectations  that 
are,  after  all,  the  most  potent  influence  upon  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  upon  nations,  —  nothing  but  the 
enthusiasm  of  an  idea,  and  that  too  a  religious  idea, 
could  vitalize  the  energies  of  a  man  under  the  irk- 
someness  of  a  drudgery  like  that.  These  men  were 
doing  it  lor  the  sake  of  their  religion,  and  that  was 
the  secret  of  their  success.  This  work  was  simply 
the  particular  expression  of  religious  devotion  which 
they  had  chosen  to  adopt.  It  was  the  one  thing 
they  had  to  think  of,  the  one  object  they  had  to  live 
for;  and  in  this  unity  of  purpose  lay  their  strength. 
same  feelings  amongst  ourselves  might  not  ex- 
press themselves  in  precisely  the  same  forms  in 
which  theirs  are  clothed  ;  but  this  theory  of  success 


we  should  be  obliged  to  learn  from  them.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  such  results  as  theirs  might  have 
the  effect  of  modifying,  might  even  almost  revolu- 
tionize, our  own  practice  m  the  treatment  of  the 
dumb.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  our  own  dumb 
should  not  be  taught  to  speak  and  so  be  rescued 
from  that  terrible  isolation  which  has  been  hitherto 
accepted  as  their  destiny,  just  as  well  as  these  Con- 
tinental mutes.  But  if  they  are  to  be  so  taught,  the 
task  will  be  accomplished,  not  by  the  sort  of  man 
who  would  do  well  enough  for  the  mere  routine  of 
keeping  boys  in  order,  giving  a  few  hours'  languid 
brainless  attendance  in  return  fir  a  scanty  mainten- 
ance, but  by  men  of  ability,  of  enthusiasm,  and, 
above  all,  of  self-control ;  by  men  of  large  intellect- 
ual resources,  who  approach  it  not  as  an  instrument 
of  remuneration,  but  as  a  labor  of  Christian  love. 


SKETCHES  OF  LIFE  IX  PARIS. 

'•  Paims."  says  Louis  Bamberger, one  of  the  select 
contributors  who  have  added  their  mite  to  the  por- 
tentous   tome*    before    us, —  an   emanation   of  the 

great  l  it  and  gaudy  as  an  epicier 

mounting    guard,  —  "is    an    immense    crucible,    in 

which  the  whole   universe  has  been  cooked   for,  for 

the  past  century."     And  then  he  adds,  which  is  not 

All  the  world  knows  what 

me  out  of  it.     No  one  knows  wha 
in."    '•  The  French  arc  first-class  Europeans,"  writes 
GrttStave    Fre'de'rix,   who    takes    an    anthropological 
view  of  the  subject,  '•  and  the  Parisians  are  the  elect 
of  the  first  '  only  have  they  the  advai 

ot' dwelling  in  an  immense,  brilliant,  joyous  city,  but 
they  also  constitute  the  stall'  of  the  civilized  and  in- 
telligent   people   of  the  world."      "1'  -    Ed- 

Texier,   '"is   the   city  of  contrasts, —  heaven 
and  hell,  hotels  and  cellars  ;   the  city  of  great  exist- 

ry  industries.     It'  mere  is  a  j 
in  Europe  pre-eminent  by  his  fortune,  it  is  at  Paris 

that  1:  o  spend  what   he  has  accumulated 

elsewhere.      Austria,    Ruts ia,    Italy,   even    Am 
send  every   year  their   princes  and  their  financiers. 

from  afar,  Par'  such   a  fascination 

upon  the  mind,  that  it  seems  as  it' it  were  only  I 
that  one  can  live.     A  great  German  lord  said  to  me  : 
'  A  principality  or  an  apartment  on  the  boulevard; 

-  no  choice  between  the  two.'" 
•■The  puke  of  Pi  Paul  Feval,  who  has 

the  honor  of  opening  the  physiological  portion  of  the 
subject,  '•  beats  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  a  minute, 
chronometer  in  band  :  anywhere  else  it  would  be  a 
horse  fever.  Paris,  nevertheless,  is  in  p 
health."  People  live  then?  in  miraculous  haste,  and 
yet  they  live  a  long  time.  Xot  but  that  there  are 
miasmas  and  pernicious  things  in  Paris;  there  are 
such  in  all  vast  agglomerations  of  human  beings, 
where  many  are  tobe  found  who  gain  their  daily 

by  evil  ways  ;  but  such  emanations  are  cl 
away  by  the  breath  of  a  million  of  citizens  and  a  mil- 
lion of  visitors,  who  breathe  in  purity,  for  they  take 
care  of  themselves  in  the  first  place,  and  think  of 
their  neighbors  —  when  they  have  the  time.    "  Paris 
is  enormous  ;  infamy  itself  is  swallowed  up  when  the 
great  drum  ot'  life    begins  to  beat   around  them  ;  if 
these  infamies  have  added  a  pulsation  the  more,  on 
any  given  day,  it  is  because  they  have  been  in  the 
height  of  fashion.     Paris,   in  such   a  case,  cat 
handful  of  bank-notes  at  them,  as  it  did  at  The" 
who   amused   her,  and  at  the  Brothers  Davenport, 

*  Paris  QnMe.     I'nr  lei  Principalis  Kcrivni:  -  tie  la 

France.     l)tuxi<  ;m-  Partie.     La  Vie. 
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who  wearied  her,  and  then  she  continues  her  way- 
laughing  or  gaping. 

Paris  is  a  good  fellow,  rather  bourgeois,  with  pre- 
tensions to  art.  Yet  he  does  not  always  insist  upon 
having  first-rate  articles,  if  the  inferior  are  only  suf- 
ficiently advertised.  Isambart  placards  Pointoise, 
at  ten  sous  the  quart,  as  superior  to  Lafitte  at  ten 
francs,  but  only  to  be  obtained  at  Isambart's.  Paris 
buys  the  Pointoise  and  laughs  lustily.  The  wine  is 
execrable  :  Paris  admits  the  fact,  and  laughs  all  the 
more.  There  is  only  Isambart  who  laughs  as  hearti- 
ly as  Paris.  Isambart  loves  Paris,  and  Paris  loves 
Isambart.  They  tap  one  another  on  the  shoulder ; 
both  are  alike  intelligent  after  their  own  fashion, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  Isambart's  intelligence 
is  after  another  fashion  than  that  of  the  economical 
consumers  of  his  wretched  •'  piquette."  Two  thirds 
of  the  Parisians  come  from  the  provinces.  Paul  is 
Marsellais,  Virginie  is  Normande.  They  dwell  in  a 
garret  in  one  of  the  few  old  houses  still  remaining 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pantheon.  Virginie 
stitches  braces,  which  give  her  dry  bread  to  eat; 
Paul  writes  verses,  which  permit  him  to  die  of  hun- 
ger. The}'  are  both  young,  and  love  one  another, 
—  when  they  have  the  time. 

One  day  Paul  meets  Isambart  coming  from  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  his  Virginie.  "  You  shall  have  fifteen 
sons  a  day  to  carry  my  Pointoise,"  says  the  director 
of  all  the  Alhambras,  to  soften  down  matters,  "  and 
Virginie  shall  have  the  same  to  fold  up  my  pro- 
spectuses." Happy  Paul  and  happy  Virginie  of 
modern  times  !  The  first  touch  of  the  great  magi- 
cian's wand  has  come,  the  second  follows  quickly. 
Virginie  has  gapped  at  Philippe's  with  an  artist  of 
the  Theatre  des  Amabilite's.  Another  career  is 
opened  to  her.  In  less  than  three  months  Paul 
meets  her  in  a  basket-carriage,  and  she  presents 
him  with  a  free  admission  to  her  Alcasar.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  Isambart.  Isambart  has  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  daughters!  Paul  seeks  for  con- 
solation in  the  poetry  of  the  advertisement.  He 
begins  with  a  romance,  and  bankrupts  :  Ik;  tri 
honest  calling,  and  bankrupts  again.  He  invents  a 
lozenge,  and  makes  has  fortune.  He  has  a  hotel. 
a  cook,  and  an  actress.  Paris  is  at  his  feet.  Great 
people  shake  hands  with  him.  The  drummer-boy 
calls  out  the  guard  when  he  goes  by.  Virginie,  in 
the  mean  time,  refuses  a  duke,  and  runs  away  with 
a  young  sweep,  who  ruins  her.  The  moonbeams 
play  through  the  uncovered  beams  of  an  old  house 
doomed  to  come  down.  The  rats  about  to  emigrate 
I  tiie  home  of  their  ancestors,  and  speak  ill  of 
M.  Haussmann  ;  two  lanterns'  are  moving  about 
among  the  debris,  borne  by  a  man  in  rags  anil  a 
Woman  in  tatters.  —  a  ehiifonnier  and  a  chiflbn- 
niere.  The  lanterns  meet.  *■  Paul  !"  exclaims  the 
one,  "Virginie!"  the  other.  If  one  has  a  penny, 
he  or  she  treats  the  other  to  the  philosophic  "  petit 
verre."  Such,  according  to  Paul  Feval,  is  the 
physiology  of  modern  Paris  !  The  conclusion  is 
not,  however,  always  so  melancholy.  Paul  has 
been  known  to  take  Virginie  in  as  a  scullery-girl, 
and  Virginie  has  been  known  to  set  up  Paul  as  her 
porter.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  sketch  was 
written  before  the  "  bourgeois  de  Paris,"  whom 
Charles  Yriarte  numbers  among  his  types  of  the 
great  city,  had  been  called  to  his  last  account. 
Alas  !  inimitable  doctor,  how  we  have  laughed  over 
the  fable  of  your  protegee  Rachel's  bad  knee,  which 
compelled  so  ruinous  an  absence  from  the  boards, 
and  at  the  "  menus "  of  the  good  Sophie,  who 
tended  your  old  days  with  spiced  hot  claret-cup ! 


Edmond  About  moralizes  for  once  in  his  life  over 
the  ruins  of  old  Paris.  The  sketch  of  the  locksmith, 
who  never  took  a  glass  of  wine  except  in  company 
with  his  wife  ;  of  the  family  brought  up  in  that  now 
tumble-down  garret  upon  three  or  four  francs  a  day ; 
of  three  sons  and  two  daughters  all  brought  up  at  a 
free  school,  the  girls  well  married,  the  boys  well-to- 
do  citizens,  one  supporting  the  widowed  old  mother, 
who,  with  the  father,  toiled  so  long  and  so  cheerful- 
ly for  their  well-being,  and  who  together  founded  a 
whole  "  souche  de  bourgeois,"  a  dynasty  of  citizens,  is 
a  truly  pleasant  sketch,  a  gleam  of  sunshine  amidst 
Haussmann's  demolitions,  which  constitutes  a  great 
relief  to  the  moonbeam  that  disclosed  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginie with  their  frightful  hooks  and  baskets. 

Madame  Emmeline  Raymond  depicts  the  Paris- 
ienne.  What  remains  for  us  to  say  upon  so  deli- 
cate a  theme,  after  reading  that  the  women  of  Paris 
have  realized  the  dream  so  unsuccessfully  pursued 
byr  all  conquerors?  —  that  they  have  subjected  the 
whole  world  to  their  most  fanciful  caprices  ;  that 
they  hold  more  than  life  in  their  hands,  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  beauty  of  all  the  women  of  the  globe ;  that 
their  decrees  are  waited  for  to  dare  to  be  beautiful, 
and  that  all  are  obliged  to  submit,  even  when  they 
command  to  be  ugly  !  Preferences  and  repug- 
nances, initiative,  personal  appreciation,  everything 
is  abdicated,  everything  effaced,  everything  dis- 
appears, before  the  absolute  sovereignty  claimed 
by  "  la  Parisienne."  We  have  really  nothing  to  do 
or  to  say,  but  to  bow  beneath  the  yoke,  —  emancipa- 
tion lays  with  the  other  sex. 

The  types  of  Paris,  according  to  Ch.  Yriarte,  are 
beginning  to  disappear  with  straight  streets.  Long, 
wide,  cold  streets,  like  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  exclude 
the  picturesque  and  the  curious.  Dentists,  quacks, 
musicians,  gymnasts  —  all  that  class  of  persons  who 
sought  the  open  air  for  the  exhibition  of  their 
talents  or  nostrums  —  are  now  tabooed.  The  past 
generation  had  its  Place  Louis  XV.,  and  La  Belle 
Madeleine,  Frascati  and  the  Cent-treize,  the  Gal- 
de  Hois  and  Chodruc-Duclos,  the  Descent  de 
la  Courtille,  and  Pile  d' Amour.  The  only  place 
where  the  Parisian  dances  (for  Mabille  is  fictitious) 
is  now  the  Closerie  des  Lilas,  at  the  Luxemburg. 
The  Bois  de  Boulogne  of  past  days  has  been  trans- 
formed into  an  English  park,  watered  by  the  Pre- 
fecture. Longchamp  is  a  lake  frequented  by  ladies 
of  anything  bul  savage  manners,  and  by  melancholy 
swans.  People  dine  at  the  Moulin  Rouge  in  the 
shade  Of  oleanders  in  boxes,  supposed  to  represent 
nature.  The  Caie  de  Paris,  the  Bains  Chinois,  the 
Hotel  d'Osmond,  the  Galette  du  Gymnase,  the 
Jardin  Tun-,  the  Hotel  Rougemont,  and  the  Boule- 
vard du  Crime,  are  all  gone,  or  have,  given  way  to 
monster  hotels,  to  barracks  of  marble,  and  to  gar- 
dens and  squares  decorated  with  plants  with  hard 
names,  which  do  not  prevent  bonnes  and  tourlouroux 
understanding  one  another  perfectly. 

The  boulevards  are  invaded  by  tall  and  angular 
English  ladies,  yellow  Havannese,  brown  Spaniards, 
pale  Italians,  sentimental  but  dumpy  Germans, 
wealthy  but  debauched  Russians,  and  Americans 
with  long  pointed  beards  and  revolvers  in  their 
pockets.  Take  a  seat  at  the  Alcazar,  dine  at  the 
Anglais,  or  sup  at  the  Maison  d'Or,  and  it  is 
the,  same  thing,  —  nothing  but  strangers!  The 
Parisian  humbles  himself  in  the  presence  of  so  much 
luxury.  He  sticks  to  the  wall,  and  abdicates  in 
favor  "of  Cairo,  Constantinople.  Bombay,  Havannah, 
Madrid,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Ka- 
sangian,  the  Armenian,  who  succeeded   Chodruc- 
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Daclos  as  the  man  of  mystery  of  the  day,  is  none 
to  Ms  fathers.     The  Ilalles  an-,  replaced  by  a  | 
of  iron  and  glass,  or,  as  the  French  will  have  it,  of 
Crystal.     There  is  still  le  Persan,  with  an  English 

froom,  an  English  coachman,  and  an  Enghsh  porter, 
or  twenty  years  he  has  never  missed  an 
night,  yet  no  one  knows  who  he  is.     Mary  de 
him  to  be  Abbas  Mirza,  but  as  he  never  taki 
his   black   Astra  -an,  it  is   not  known   if  he   is  old 
enough.      There   is  also   the   man   without    a    hat, 
otherwise  a  well-dressed  personage,  with  nothing  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  rest  of  the  world.     ', 
is  also  Isabette,  la  bouqnetiere,  who,  when  not  at 
Baden  or  Chantilly,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  hall  of  the 
Jockey  Club,  or  at  the  foyer  of  the  Opera.     There 
have  been  many  counterfeit   Isabelles,  some 
the  Black  Forest  and  others  from  the  CI 
Lilas,  but  they  have  soon  been  detected.     Th 
Isabella  waits  in  her  little  jacket,  of  Pompadour 
velvet  day  when  she  shall  have  her  ••  huit 

is,"  a  vehicle  with  eight  springs   being  the 
an  ideal  of  sublunary  wealth  an  1  luxury. 
The  types  of  the  grand-moade  are  gone  with  the 

others.       Seymour  and    D'Orsay   DO   kmger  set  the 

Hope,  who  was  so  fond  of  violets;    I)e- 

rt,  with  ins  blue  coat;   Major  Fraser,  with  his 

little   blade  steed;    Dr.    Yeron  and  his   cook,  —  all 

are  gone;  the  sceptre  of  the  world  has  p 

i.     An   Englishman  rules  on  the  turf,  a 
Russi  the  ballet,  Offenbs 

drilh-  conducts  the  or  child 

lends  money,  Hottinguer  disoounti    I  ills,  whilst   the 

ms,  swamped  in  the  flood  of  itran 

n,  that  Baron  ELaussmann  .-eek-  tor  them 
in  vain. 

All  this  may  appear  very  extravagant,  but 
egular  populate 
of  l;295,258  provincials,  and  of  onlj 
ians,  'niiiib,  33,088  Belgi 

I  Italians  6,254  Dutch, 
Americans,  4,25  !  P<  on  in 

smaller  proportions,  U  :til  a  grand  total  o( 
is  arrived  at.     According  to  to 

only  constitute  a  traction  more  than  one 
of  the  population  of  their  own  city. 

who  has  the  treatment  of  this 

chiefly  Hessians,  and  their  main  business  is  ;  b 

tigers.     They  live  in  colonies,  have  their  own 
Lurches,  and  schools,  their   hospital  and 
Tui'iiverein,  no  end  of  Deutsche  hoefen,  a  chari 

ution,  and    musical  :e   du 

'.  Balcon  is  their  most  aristocratic  rend*  zvous, 

and  ihc  quanti  iriau  and  rnnan 

irted   l'or  their  consumption   is   annually 

acquiring  colossal  proportions. 

But  ■  Germans,  also,  who  constitute,  and 

have  long  constituted,  the  elite  of  the  population  of 
Bad  it  not  been  for  Meyerbeer,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  opera  would  have  died 

And   ;  .    he    was    claimed   as 

Fren  b  were   Charlemagne  the    Mar 

de  Saxe,  and  Napoleon  the  Great     Ti      P 

lay  is  just  as  much  indebted  to  Offenbach. 

is    what    is    called    "  one    des    sonimites 

de    Paris."      Meyer    and    Weckher    are 

among  the  most  learned  ophthalmologists.     As  to 

philol  Germans  are  also  in  of  the 

Dietz  is  the  first  authority  in  matte 

■    poetry,   whilst    Mold,    Oppert,    Breal, 

Munk,  and  Derenburg  are  among  the  chief  Orien- 

.     Xot  only  do  they  shine  in  literature  and 


•,  buf,  what  is  more,  they  are  in  the  present 
day  the  leading  financiers.  But,  above  all  tilings. 
the  poorer  Germans  are  moral.  The  Kellners  are 
sought  after  everywhere  for  their  fidelity,  honesty, 
and  sobriety,  and  the  German  institution  of  St. 
Joseph  is  the  only  one  in  Paris  where  respectable 
female,  servants  are  to  be  obtained. 

The    Belgians   are.   like    many   of  the    (h-mians, 
addicted  to  industrial  pursuits.     They  rival  the  lat- 
They   also   take   first    rank    among 
•   nothing  superficial 
fond   of   repealing 
a,s  that  the  Belgians  h.      But  Bom! 

who  writes  the  article  on  "la    Colonic  B 
that,  whilst  *  cr  a  few 

residence,  adi  ;  •  country,  and 

only  preserve  the  most  marked  features  of  their 
original  el.  all   their 

individual'  ithstandit.  points  of 

analogy  and  approximation  with  all  that   Mirrounds 
they  neither  allow  themselves  to  be 

icy  remade  ■  end 

of  twenty  .  is  much  as  ihi    firsl  day,  with 

tneir  nation  ir  and  instincts  undefiled. 

.e\er,  the 
most  numei  stand  high 

in  the  financial   world.      It    is  sufficient    to  mention 
aken  Hotting 

'  Zellweger,  to  attest  the  fact. 
The}  y  a  high  j>osition  among  the  indus- 

Bank  of 
France,  l> 

.   Lemotnae  has  written  a  fair  and  judicious 

upon    t!  .He    remarks, 

truly  enough,  that  the  English  could  not  live  under 

right  to  speak 
or  write,  to  pray  or  ;her.  or    to   go  and 

come  ;  bat,  again,  a  i  stifled  un- 

.•  i licit  tyrannise 
English  society.     The  tyranny  of  oonventaonaliam 
!   is,  he    declares  with    truth,    far    more 
tu  than  any  political  or  administrative  tyran- 
iroad.     H 

y  throw  off  conventionalities  with 

their  black  coat  I  to  the  Opera  in  a  piaid, 

dance   with  axtravaj  and  drink 

(even  ...  no  longer  keep  the 

ad,  what  is  more,  treat  Paris  in  every  re- 

:  country.      Since  the 

■ 

ore  tolerated  in  Paris  than  they 

.  but  we  are  still  denounced  as  M  the  most 

prejudiced  and  national  of  all  foreigners."     "  Eng- 

M.  Lemoinne,   f  do   not   associate   with 

one  another  like  other  strangers;  they  do  not  need 

the  countenance  of  any  01  Englishman  is 

himself  England  ;  his  spirit  of  nationality  is  fatiguing 

and  off 

Italy,  on  its  part,  also  sends  its  "precious  mar- 
dtimaey,    its  mu-ieians.  it  n  in 

marble  ami  plaster,  its  cooks,  its  merchants,  finau- 
.    learned    men,    and    dilettanti,    to   swell    the 
Parisian  crowd.     The  Italian  fil  y  in- 

to the  Parisian  than  the  native  of  any  other  coun- 
try.     Isabeile   would   tell   you    that  the 
aristocracy   of  Paris    frequents    the    "  Cercle   de  1' 
Union  "  and  the  M  Cercle  Agricole";  the  nobility  of 
the  empire.  skey  Club"  and  the  Cercle  Im- 

perial"; financiers,  the  M  Chemins  de  Fer";  the 
youth  of  the  day,  the  M  Baby  "  and  the  "  Sporting" ; 
veteran  soldiers  play  whist  "  aux  (I  yjam- 

.  ox  Americain- 
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Hubert  "  :  notaries  and  stockbrokers,  to  the  "  Cerele 
des  Arts."  But  the  Bourbonian  emigration  has  its 
"head  centre  "at  the  "Cafe  du  Congres,"  Boule- 
vard des  Capucins,  and  at  the  "  Cafe  Napolitain," 
on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 

The  American  colonization  of  Paris  is  a  modern 
thing.  It  had  a  twofold  origin,  the  one  transitory, 
from  the  wealth  and  shoddyism  of  the  North ;  the 
other  permanent,  from  the  expatriation  of  the  South. 
The  Americans  group  themselves  around  the 
Champs  Elysees,  and  they  are  credited  by  Andre 
Leo,  who  has  their  literary  treatment  in  hand,  with 
less  stiffness  than  the  British,  and  a  more  open  and 
agreeable  physiognomy.  Nor  do  they  like  the 
English.  '•  Anglophobia,"  says  Leo,  "  is,  as  a  national 
and  popular  sentiment,  even  stronger  with  the 
Americans  than  with  the  French."  Many  Ameri- 
cans live  in  Paris  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
others  in  order  to  prosecute  their  own  studies. 
American  birds  of  passage  simply  take  flight  from 
Astor  House  to  the  Grand  Hotel,  the  latter  of  which 
has  become  a  mere  Yankee  caravanserai.  For  one 
"insular"  ten  Americans  may  be  seen  arriving 
there.  If  they  go  out,  it  is  to  Bowles  and  Drevett's, 
Tucker's,  Monroe's,  or  Norton's,  their  bankers.  An 
American  banker  is  not  exclusive,  and  always  on 
the  guard,  as  if  fenced  in  by  a  prickly  hedge,  as  in 
France  and  England  :  he  keeps  an  office  for  inquiry, 
and  the  Yankee  reads  there  his  own  papers.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  minister.  He  has  to  present  ev- 
ery month  a  group  of  some  hundreds  of  his  country- 
men and  countrywomen,  simply  on  their  demand, 
at  the  Tuileries.  The  American  ladies  are  a  great 
catch  for  Parisian  industrials,  —  a  class  of  persons 
who  as  regularly  lay  out  their  nets  for  strangers  as 
the  fisherman  does  for  sparkling  mackerel  and  open- 
mouthed  cod.  What,  indeed,  would  become  of  the 
Parisian  tradesmen  and  modi.-tes  were  it  not  for 
this  influx  of  strangers  ?  General  Dix  has  to  re- 
ceive these  democratic  lovers  of  pomp  and  imperial- 
ism every  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  The  luxury 
of  shoddyism  and  petroleum  is  something  wonderful. 
One  half  of  the  "  huit  ressorts  "  in  the  Bois  belong 
to  Yankees.  As  to  jewelry,  velvet",  silks,  and 
satins,  they  make  up  in  purchases  in  Paris  for  the 
exactions  of  their  home  tariff  American  girls  do 
not,  however,  we  are  told,  get  on  well  in  Paris. 
They  walk  with  the  assurance  of  a  conquering  race  ; 
they  are  proverbially  well  educated,  but  they  miss 
the  confidential  intercourse  with  the  men  which  is 
in  vogue  at  home.  There  is  no  confidence  in 
French  respect  for  females,  and  the  fault,  Leo  ad- 
mits, does  not  lay  with  the  Americans.  The  men 
get  on  better;  whilst  the  daughters  are  dancing  at 
Perrin's,  they  are  dining  at  Peter's  or  Philippe's, 
eating  buckwheat-cakes  at  Charley's,  or  imbibing 
malt  at  the  Brasserie  de  Faubourg  Montmirlre. 
Good  servants  are  so  difficult  to  get  in.  Paris  nowa- 
days, that  the  Americans  have,  like  the  English, 
been  obliged  to  give  up  housekeeping  and  go  into 
boarding-houses.  It  is  an  opinion  generally  enter- 
tained in  Paris  that  the  American  only  esteems  a 
thing  according  to  its  price,  so  it  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  the  Parisian  profits  by  this  peculiarity 
in  transatlantic  taste.  The  only  French  paper  they 
condescend  to  read  is,  we  are  also  told,  the  Oja 
Naiionale. 

Another  modern  element  in  Parisian  society,  and 
one  which  has  assumed  a  remarkable  development  in 
recent  times,  is  the  Spanish-American.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  Englishman  was  the  lion  of  the  boule- 
vards.     Hotel-keepers   and   tradesmen   called   him 


"  Mylord,"  without  asking  for  his  credentials.  Then 
came  the  feudal  lords  of  Russia ;  but  they  no 
longer  throw  roubles  out  of  the  windows,  give  splen- 
did fetes,  or  subsidize  half  the  figurantes  of  Paris. 
The  Spanish-American  (and  the  Parisian,  with  his 
usual  laxity  in  geography  and  ethnology,  includes 
the  Brazilian  in  the  group)  has  almost  monopolized 
the  favor  of  Parisians  and  Parisiennes  in  the  pres- 
ent day.  He  has  introduced  himself  on  the  boule- 
vards, and  Thiboust  and  Meilhac  have  introduced 
him  on  the  stage. 

Yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  political  refu- 
gees and  Mexican  intriguers,  the  Brazilians  and 
American-Spaniards  are  of  very  retired,  quiet,  stu- 
dious, and  domesticated  habits,  rather  avoiding 
than  seeking  or  courting  noise  and  reputation. 
They  make  the  fortune  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  and 
by  their  general  habits  so  assimilate  with  the 
French  as  to  have  become  extremely  popular. 
They  are,  however,  depicted  with  a  liberality  wor- 
thy of  Paris  by  one  of  themselves,  —  M.  de  Hebedia. 
The  Polish  colony  of  Paris,  by  Charles  Edmond,  is 
not  a  cheerful  sketch  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  the  Russian 
colony,  by  Herzen.  The  days  are  gone  by  when 
Radziwil  bought  a  row  of  houses,  merely  to  con- 
struct a  passage  from  his  home  to  the  Palais  Royal. 
The  "Orientals"  in  Paris  have  been  intrusted  to 
Madame  Dora  d'Istria,  who  seems  to  think  that  the 
modern  Greek  is  their  only  representative.  Ba- 
taillard's  Bohemians  or  Tziganes  (gypsies)  in  Paris 
has  the  serious  fault  of  being  too  general  and  too 
philosophical.     There  is  no  local  color  about  it. 

Laboulaye.  of  the  Institut  writes  the  article  on 
the  Parisian  press,  and  Emile  de  Girardin  that  on 
the  daily  papers.  Berardi,  in  an  article  on  foreign 
papers,  tells  us  that  the  emperor  no  longer  reads 
the  Times,  although  it  is  still  the  most  largely  cir- 
culated of  English  papers.  Next  to  it.  come  the 
Illustrated  London  News  and  Punch,  and  then  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  whose  correspondent  is  "  a  regu- 
lar attendant  at  official  receptions."  After  the 
Daily  Telegraph  comes  the  News  of  the  World. 
Of  other  papers,  the  Independence  Beige,  the 
Gazette  of  Cologne,  the  Gazette  of  Augsburg,  and 
the  Gazette  of  the  Cross,  have  the  largest  circula- 
tion. The  International,  published  in  London,  is, 
we  are  also  told,  especially  favored  by  the  French 
government.  Perhaps  another  word  would  have 
better  expressed  what  is  meant. 

The  Gardens  of  Paris,  created  after  the, Exposi- 
tion of  185o,rank  amongthe  chief  modern  improve- 
ments, whether  in  regard  to  sanitary  conditions  or 
to  mere  embellishment.  To  those  who  remember 
the  famous  tower  of  Saint  Jacques,  with  its  four 
angles  clad  with  sculptures  like  mos>,  as  Victor 
Hugo  has  it,  buried  in  a  heap  of  old  incongruous 
houses,  the  change  to  a  light  elegant  structure  ris- 
ing out  of  an  open  garden  is  very  pleasing.  Not- 
withstanding so  central  a  situation,  wigawuas,  and 
other  trees  and  shrubs  of  intertropical  climates, 
flourish  there.  The  clearance  effected  to  give 
place  to  the  Jardin  du  Temple  was  even  still  more 
desirable.  It  is  natural  that  different  gardens 
should  be  frequented  by  different  classes  of  people. 
The  old  nobility  haunt  the  Jardin  de  SaintC"  Clo- 
tilde,  the  Jardin  des  Innocents  belongs  to  the  chil- 
dren of  men  of  business,  the  Luxemburg  to  students, 
and  the  Garden  of  Plants  to  the  savans ;  but  not 
less  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  garden  of  the  people, 
—  as  that  M  du  Temple  "  essentially  is,  —  than  upon 
those  of  the  wealthy  classes.  Nothing  is  wanting  to 
please  the  eye   and  improve   the   taste,  from  r 
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and  waters,  to  rare  and  beautiful  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  1 

Not  only  have  the  Place  Richelieu,  the  Place 
Royale,  once  the  abode  oi'  the  u  Precieuses,"  been 
planted,  but  bo  also  have  portions  of  the  Champs 
Elysees.  The  Pare  Monceaux,  however,  surpasses 
all  other  gardens  in  the  beauty  and  rarity  of  its 
plants.  The  names,  one  of  the  contributors  re- 
marks, are  hard.  Still  more  does  this  become  the 
Case  when  nations  rival  one  another  in  absurdity  of 
nomenclature.  The  giant  pine  of  California  —  a 
Titan  among  trees — -was  discovered  by  an  English- 
man, who  named  it  Wellingtonia.  But  the  Yan- 
kees said  it  was  found  on  American  soil,  so  they 
dubbed  it  Washingtonia ;  and  then  came  the 
French,  who  declared  that  it  belonged  to  a  known 
genus,  and  was  only  a  Sequoia,  and  s-o  they  persist 
in  calling  it.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Begonia,  so 
well-known  for  its  violet-colored  leaves,  and  which, 
in  England  called  B.  grandis,  is  ticketed  in  Paris  as 
for. 

The  Pare  des  Battel  (Jhaumont  possesses  some 
interest,  as  a  picturesque  place  woven  out  of  aban- 
doned quarries  of  plaster  of  Paris,  just  as  Rosher- 
ville  is  out  of  old  chalk  qu  trries,  and.  M  having 
effected   a    clearance   of  a   population  of  gy] 

thieves,  and   dangerous   person-.       This  garden    w.i 
inaugurated  the  same  day  a-  the    El  f  the 

ill  year.  It  has  a  lake,  three  restaurants,  a 
temple,  rocks  clad  with  cedars  from  the  Himma- 
leh,  and  old. qua  rented  into  fair. 

Alphonse  K  irr,  writing  upon  the  flowers  of  Paris, 
shows  that,  from  the  time  when  .Julian  called  the 
city   his   dear    Lutctia,  and    Clovis  designated   it   as 
the  chief  city  of  the    Cauls,  it  was   always  ■  beauti- 
ful spot,  surrounded   by  woods   and    filled  with 
di-ws;  ami  there  are  plenty  of  evidences  of  its  hav- 
ing continued  to  be    so,   till  one    after  another,  la 
courtille,    l'ile    aux    treilles,  and    a    hundred   other 
vineyards,  orchards,  and  pleasure-gardens,  had  to 
give  way  to  an  ever-increasing  population.      1 
is  no  question  but  that  the  position  of  Paris,  in  the 
very  heart   of  a  tertiary  basin  of  its  own.  La- 
marked  it  out  as  the  seat  of  a  beautiful  city. 

I;  used  to  lie  said,  ••  See  Naples,  and  di 
people    are    less    prepared    to    die,   and    the. 

the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  drive  there  I  " 
Hyde  Park  is  the  promenade  of  London,  the  Pra- 
at  of  Vienna,  the  Prado  that  of  Madrid,  the 
ino  that  of  Florence;  but  the  "Bois"  is  the 
promenade  of  the  world!  At  least,  >>  Amedee 
Achard  tcll>  us.  The  time  for  a  drive  in  th 
is  from  two  to  four  in  winter,  from  five  to  Seven  in 
the  summer.  In  the  morning  it  is  given  up  to 
jockeys  and  sportsmen .'  Pedestrians,  especially 
young  couples,  are,  however,  to  be  met  with  at  all 
hours  of  the  day.  Frequently  a  procession  is  en- 
countered, headed  by  a  gentleman  in  black  and  a 
lady  with  a  white  veil  and  orange-ilowers.  The 
ladies  declare  that  these  are  the  emblems  of  inno- 
cence, but  the  sceptical  gentlemen  exclaim  ag 
them  as  the  n>  plut  ultra  of  audacity.  There  are, 
indeed,  some  men  in  Paris  who  would  rather  storm 
the  Malakoffthan  be  the  man  in  black.  But  the 
ladies  have  their  own  way  in  these  matters. 

The  sk -i ting-club  has,  under  imperial  BUS] 
become  an  institution  of  modern  times;  but  it  is  as 
ascertain  8S  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  the  moment 
some  great  gala  on  the  ice  is  matured,  a  thaw,  with 
sleet  and  rain,  comes  to  defeat  the  project.  As  the 
Parisian  is  always  ready  for  a  dejeuner,  the  Bois  is 
redolent  with  hospitality.     The  little  Moulin  Vert 


invites  you  at  the  extremity  of  the  Avenue  de 
lTmpe'ratrice  :  the  famous  Gillet  has  his  "  salons  de 
100  converts"  and  "cabinets  particuliers  "  at  the 
Porte  Maillot  "  ;  but  the  Pavilion  d'Armenonville, 
near  the  Jardin  d'Aecliniatation,  is  the  most  favored 
of  all.  Twice  a  year  there  is  a  general  battue  of 
rabbits,  when  a  franc  has  to  be  paid  for  every 
coney  killed,  and  proved  not  to  be  a  dog  or  a  cat, 
and  the  money  thus  collected  goes  to  the  hospitals. 

The  wood  park  and  chateau  oi'  Vincennes  }<• 
much    that   is   historically   more   imposing,   and   pic- 
turesquely more  gratifying,  than  the  too  manifestly 
factitious  beauties  of  the    Bois>      But    no  one 

groups  of  bourgeois  bound  on  a  picnic, 
or  bonnes  with  their  charges  in  search  of  milk  from 
the  cow  ac   what   it  called  •'  la  fern.  y  the 

Tir  National. 

The  boulevard  klly  divided  into  two  parts  : 

that  of  which  tiie  Temple  constitutes  the  centre  is 
very  happily  given  over  to  the  veteran  panegyrist  of 
grisettes,  —  Paul  de  Koch  ;  that  to  which  the  Boule- 
vard des  Italians  constitutes  the  soul,  is  intrusted  to 
the  more  aristocratic  pen  of  De  la  BeVlolliere.  But, 
alas  !    Paul  de  Koek,  of  whom  one  of  his  coin 

-  8S  S  thing  gone  by,  has  nothing  but  reminis- 
VVhere  once  was  a  ei infused  neap  of  their 

ad  shows  —  something  like  an  English  fair  — 
are  now  the  Caserne  du  Pr  I  the  ■•  Ma- 

gasUM  Renin-,"  where  |  purchase  for  a  hundred 
francs  i>  repaid  in  a  certain  number  of  year-.  The 
n>  cannot  understand  why  they  .-hotild  pay  at 
all,  if  they  are  to  be  reimbursed.  The  Boulevard 
du  Temple  was  called  the  Boulevard  du  Crime,  from 
the  melodramatic  character  of  the  perform:: 
and  the  :-till  more  ancient  quarter,  styled  the  Mantis, 
begM  at  the  saase  point.  The  old  Jardin  Turc  is 
now  a  restaurant,  kept  by  BonvaUet,  and  much  fre- 
quented.    To  obtain  a  cabinet,  it    must   be  secured 

beforehand.  Robin,  the  prestidigitator,  and 
Dejaaet,  to  whom,  like  Ninon  and  SaqtU,  age  is  un- 
known, have  their  little   theatres   near   the    Chateau 

d'Eau.     Beyond  b  Dejean'a  Circus,  when-  Leotard 

and  Hatty  were  first  introduced  to  Paris.     Pas  leloup 

classical  concerts  there  every   Sunday,   which, 

Paul  tie  Koek  says,  the  neighbors  go  to  hear,  upon 

the  same  principle  that  people  go  to  the  Theatre  des 
Italiens — because  it  is  the  thing.  "  Vanitas  vani- 
tatum  !  "  he  exclaims  ;  but  Paul  is  getting  old.  The 
Boulevard  Beaumarehais,  which  stretches  down  to 
the  Place  de  la  B  t.-tille,  is  now  one  of  the  handsom- 
est in  Paris  ;  but  Paul  does  not  tell  us  who  lives  there. 
It  i-  true  Ninon  dwelt  at  the  corner  of  the  Hue 
des  Tournelles,  and  Maugiron,  Quelus,  and  Livarot 
fought  Kiberae,  D'Kntraques,  and  Schomberg,  near 
the  same  spot.  But  those  were  the  times  of  the 
Moustpietaires  and  the  Precieuses:  now  the  Theatre 
Beaumarehais,  small  as  it  is,  cannot  find  an  audience. 
Fashion  indeed  changes.  The  Palais  Royal  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Place  Royale  and  the  Mantis :  and 
now  the  boulevards,  from  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  to 
the  Madeleine,  have  become  the  centres  of  move- 
ment and  pleasure.  Commerce,  however,  still  holds 
its  sway  from  the  Porte  Saint  Denis  to  that  of  Mont- 
martre;  and  a  monumental  bazaar  stands  in  this  re- 
gion, but  it  has  never  thrived.  It  is  not,  indeed,  till 
the  bronzes  of  Barbedienne  are  passed,  that  the 
crowd  anil  bustle  begins.  When  a  procession  has  to 
pass.  I  it  the  raised  railings  on  the  Boulevard 

Montmartre  are  taken  by  night,  and  let  next  day  at 
extravagant  prices.  But  the  boulevard  beyond  is 
encumbered  with  strangers,  bourgeois,  flaneurs, 
journalists,  artists,  actors,  and  men  whose  reputation 
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has  been  made  and  undone  twenty  times.  Poor 
veterans  !  they  still  linger  outside  the  Cafe  de  Ma- 
drid, Cafe  de  Suede,  Cafe  des  Varietes,  especially  at 
absinthe-time ;  and  they  cling  to  their  "  soupe  a 
l'oignon "  at  midnight  as  persistently  as  haggard- 
looking  young  ladies  do  in  the  morning  to  their 
"  carafe  de  groseille  "  in  the  Palais  Royal,  before  go- 
ing home.  The  "  passages  "  are,  in  the  present  day, 
what  the  Palais  Royal  was  in  olden  times.  Early 
in  the  morning  they  are  quiet  and  silent  enough. 
The  only  living  beings  are  shop-boys  and  shop-girls 
toiling  at  their  respective  duties.  But  towards  eleven 
the  habitues  of  the  Diner  de  Paris,  Diner  du  Roc  ti- 
er, or  or  the  Diner  du  Passage  JoufFroy,  begin  to 
pick  their  way  through  shawls,  toys,  flower-pots, 
arm-chairs,  and  aquariums,  in  pursuit  of  their  de- 
jeuners. They  are  easily  recognized  by  their  anx- 
ious looks  at  their  watches,  to  see  if  it  is  really 
eleven.  At  midday  provincials  and  strangers  make 
their  appearance.  They  are  just  as  easily  recog- 
nized, by  their  looking  at  the  shops.  The  crowd  is 
materially  increased  by  numbers  of  industrials,  jour- 
nalists, artists,  actors,  and  others,  who  have  to  take 
the  "  passages  "  on  their  way.  There  are  also  many 
persons  who  take  positions  "  en  permanence. "  in 
the  passages,  for  purposes  of  their  own.  At  five 
the  journals  du  soir  are  distributed  at  the  kiosks  of 
the  boulevards,  and  great  is  the  noise  and  confusion, 
—  a  perfect  Babel  of  languages.  It  is  not  without 
reason  that  there  are  a  "  librairie  internationale " 
and  literary  salons  in  the  boulevards.  Some  people 
have  to  consult  a  dictionary  to  make  their  wishes 
known.  At  six  o'clock  the  excitement  becomes 
intense.  The  faubourg  makes  its  appearance.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  "  quartiers "  Breda  and  Notre 
Dame  de  Lorette  advance  to  the  conquest  of  the 
boulevards.  Their  approach  is  signalized  by  the 
rattle  of  jet  ornaments,  the  rustling  of  silks,  and  the 
odor  of  musk.  The  uniform  worn  by  these  Ama- 
zons, and  the  variety  and  absurdity  of  hats  and 
feathers,  is  something  appalling,  even  in  Paris. 
They  not  the  less  take  up  their  strategic  positions 
with  all  the  gravity  of  veteran  soldiers,  from  the 
passage  Joufl'roy  to  the  Rue  dela  Chaussee  d'Antin. 
The  daily  carnival  of  Paris  now  begins.  The  "  jeu- 
nesse  doree  "  of  modern  times  received  its  name  of 
"  gandins "  from  this  very  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
to  which  the  memory  of  1815  has  attached  the;  tra- 
ditional and  popular  name  of  Boulevard  de  Gand. 
The  name  alone  suffices  to  conjure  up  to  all  true 
Parisians  the  memory  of  those  "  soupers  fins,"  and 
prolonged  orgies,  with  which  the  daily  carnival  of 
the  auricle  of  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  indeed  of 
the  world,  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

THE  GREAT  STOCK  EXCHANGE  HOAX. 

Ox  a  January  evening  in  1814,  Lord  Cochrane, 
who  had  just  been  appointed  flag-captain  to  the 
Tonnant,  a  line-of-battle  ship  carrying  the  pennant 
of  his  uncle,  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  and 
bound  to  the  North  American  station,  was  dining 
with  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnston,  another  relative  of  his. 
At  the  quiet  farewell  party  there  was  also  present 
Captain  De  Berenger,  a  dashing  foreign  adventurer, 
who  had  held  a  commission  in  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land's sharp-shooters  ;  and  whom  both  the  admiral 
and  his  brother  regarded  as  an  accomplished  man,  — 
a  little  pinched  for  money;  but,  in  spite  of  his  needi- 
ness,  a  gallant  officer,  skilful  as  a  contriver  of  war- 
like projectiles,  and  a  first-class  musketry  instructor. 


This  needy  gentleman,  of  what  nationality  was  not 
very  clear,  had  wheedled  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  frank  sailors  :  it  had  probably  been 
arranged  that  he  should  meet  the  newly  appointed 
flag-captain,  and  obtain  interest  to  press  his  claims 
upon  the  Admiralty,  which  had  hitherto  steadily  re- 
fused to  let  him  accompany  Sir  Alexander.  There 
was  no  time  to  lose,  for  the  shipwright  was  knock- 
ing the  last  trenails  into  the  side  of  the  Tonnant, 
and  her  rigging  was  all  but  up.  The  admiral  had 
gone  on  already,  as  the  war  with  America  was  still 
raging,  with  no  immediate  probability  of  peace. 
De  Berenger  made  great  play  at  the  hero  of  Basque 
roads.  He  tried  him  with  various  baits  ;  talked  war, 
and  invention,  and  fire-ships,  and  rifles ;  aired  all 
his  accomplishments,  and  displayed  a  chivalrous  ea- 
gerness for  active  service,  which  enlisted  Lord  Coch- 
rane's  sympathies. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  evening,  he  attempted  a 
coup  de  main ;  for  he  asked  Lord  Cochrane  to  step 
aside  for  some  private  conversation.  He  solicited 
Lord  Cochrane  to  take  him  with  him  in  the  Ton- 
nant, in  any  capacity  whatever.  He  had  given  up 
all  hope  of  the  Admiralty  permitting  his  being  en- 
gaged, but  he  would  take  his  chance  of  the  ad- 
miral's finding  him  employment  at  the  station.  He 
handed  to  Cochrane,  as  credentials,  testimonials  of 
the  way  in  which  he  had  performed  the  duties  of 
adjutant  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  riflemen,  and 
others  of  a  like  character.  They  were  all  laudatory 
and  satisfactory.  Cochrane  politely  expressed  his 
regret  that  he  could  not  possibly  take  him,  unless 
the  Admiralty  sanctioned  it;  adding  kindly  that  he 
Avould  very  gladly  have  consented  to  solicit  the.  Ad- 
miralty to  reverse  their  decision,  but  for  the  fact 
that  he,  of  all  living  men,  had  the  least  influence 
with  them,  and  that  his  interference  would  cer- 
tainly put  De  Berenger  in  a  position  worse  than  be- 
fore. For  some  weeks  after,  Cochrane  heard  no 
more  of  De  Berenger. 

In  the  mean  time,  things  were  getting  worse  and 
worse  with  Captain  De  Berenger.  Threadbare 
dandies  and  needy  projectors  were  his  chief  as- 
sociates. To  them  he  sometimes  darkly  hinted  at  a 
plan  by  which  thousands  of  pounds  were  soon  to  be 
thrown  by  him  into  the  hands  of  those  distinguished 
friends  of  his  of  whom  he  talked  so  much,  —  Lord 
Cochrane  and  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone,  on  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  he  called  daily.  He  had  a,  plan  for 
building  a  new  Ranelagh  behind  Allsop's  buildings; 
perhaps  that  might  be  the  scheme  he  meant  V  The 
Hon.  Alexander  Murray,  a  gentleman  who  became 
very  soon  afterwards  an  eminent  racket-player  in 
the  King's  Bench,  winked  at  this;  but  De  Beren- 
ger shook  his  bead;  smiled,  and  said  it  was  some- 
thing for  better  than  that.  So  the  friends  of  De 
Berenger  merely  putted  up  their  somewhat  soiled 
shirt-collars,  and  slapped  their  boots  with  their 
sticks,  quite  confident  that  the  artful  captain  knew 
remarkably  well  what  he  was  about. 

The  scene  now  changes.  About  daybreak  of  the 
21st  of  February  there  was  a  loud  knocking  and  a 
calling  for  lights  at  the  door  of  the  Ship  Inn  at  Do- 
ver:  a  clamor  almost  as  startling  as  the  onaii 
knocking  at  the  south  entry  that  struck  such  terror 
to  Macbeth.  It  must  be  some  traveller  of  enor- 
mous importance,  —  runaway  king  or  government 
courier  with  despatches  about  Napoleon.  The 
noise  so  loused  .Mr.  Marsh,  who  kept  the  Packet* 
Boat  opposite,  that  he  ran  across  to  help  the  Ship, 
and  ordered  the  waiter  to  follow  with  two  candles. 
There,  in  the  passage  of  the  Ship,  stood  a  tall,  dark 
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military-looking  man,  in  ft  gray  great-coat,  with  a 
scarlet  uniform  gleaming  beneath  it,  and  on  the 
breast  of  the  uniform  a  resplendent  star,  with  some 
order  hanging  from  it.  He  was  in  a  restless  fever 
of  excitement,  and  wanted  a  post-chaise  at  once; 
but,  before  that,  a  swift  horse  to  carry  an  express 
to  Admiral  Foley,  the  port-admiral  at  Deal.  The 
con-'  de  (i race  had  been  struck  at  last ;  this  officer 
had  brought  news  of  Bonaparte's  being  killed 
(some  said,  positively,  broiled  and  eaten)  by  the 
Cossacks,  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
of  the  taking  of  Paris  by  the  allies.  He  had  just 
landed  on  the  beach;  and  this  much  he  allowed  to 
transpire,  that  he  bore  most  important  despatches, 
—  more  important,  indeed,  than  had  been  re- 
in this  country  for  twenty  . 

Mr.  Wright,  the  landlord  of  the  Ship,  was  then 
called  into  the  room  of  the  mysterious  stranger, 
round  whose  door  a  crowd  of  admiring  pet 
were  whispering,  their  face's  full  of  wonder  and 
curiosity.  The  officer  removing  his  German  cap 
witli  the  pale  gold  band  round  it,  required  paper, 
pens,  and  ink  directly,  in  order  to  write  to  the  port- 
admiral,  lie  wrote  in  the  cofieenrooin,  now  full  of 
the  roused  inmates  of  the  hotel,  while  the  I 
a-  was  getting  ready. 

Presently,  Admiral  Foley  gol  th  news, 

spread  it  in  a  fresh  circle,  and  forwarded  it  at  once 
to  Mr.  Croker,  at  the  Admiralty,  it  being  too  hazy 
to  telegraph.      In  the  mean  tin.  ied  the  ot- 

ficer  in  the  gni)'  coa^  to  Canterbury,  and   from 

there  to  Sittinghourne.  feeing  every  postilion  with  a 

napoleon.     Prom  the  Rose,  at  Sittingbourne,  I 
Crown,   ;it     Rochester,   on   rolled    the    li- 
fer the  Granby,  at  Dartfoid.     A-  they  went,  they 

!,  as  it  were,  wonder  and  delight;  tor  W8 
Bonaparte   de  id   at  last,   and   the  great   war  over 
witli  a  thunder-stroke  ? 

The  postilions  were  first  ordered  to  drive  to  the 

ion  House,  to  tell   the  Lord  Mayor;   hut  when 
in  Cheapside,  it   suddenly  occurred   to   the   mysteri- 
ous officer,  —  De  Bourg,  as  he  called  himself,  —  that 
the  ministers  would   be  offended  if  be  did  not 
them  first.     So  he  turned  the  hordes  to   Downing 

I  ;  but  eventually  paid  off  the  chaise,  and  got 
out  and  walked,  to  get  there  quicker. 

Two  other  couriers,  with  the  same  important 
news,  had,  singularly  enough,  arrived  at  Xorthtlect 
on  the  Monday  morning  in  a  si\-o.uvd  cutter. 
They  instantly  ordered  a  post-chaise  for  London. 
The-e  gentlemen  assumed  an  air  of  historical  im- 
portance, and  they  wore  white  Bourbon  cockades 
in  their  large  cocked-hats,  to  show  that  they  brought 
Startling  news.  They  had,  it  appeared,  been  in  an 
open  boat  in  the  Channel  all  night,  ami  were  hag- 
gard and  fatigued.  This  was  about  eight  o'clock, 
and  they  ordered  an  instant  post-chaise  tor  West- 
minster. When  they  got  to  Shooter's  Hill,  the  post- 
boy on  the  leader  was  told  not  to  distress  the  1. 
up  the  hill,  but  to  rattle  on  well  afterwards.  The 
gates  were  three  shillings.  One  of  the  gentlemen, 
reckless  with  excitement,  gave  the  boys  twelve  shil- 
lings each  for  driving.  The  horses,  for  the  last  few 
stages,  had  been  embowered  in  laurel-boughs.  The 
route  was  to  be  over  London  Bridge,  down  Lom- 
bard Street,  over  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  down  the 
New-CUt.  When  in  sight  of  the  Marsh  Gate,  the 
postilions  were  ordered  to  stop.  The  two  gentle- 
men then  got  out,  tied  up  their  military  cocked- 
hats  in  pocket-handkerchiefs  put  on  round  ones, 
and  walked  away.  This  was  about  eleven,  and  the 
mysterious  strangers  appeared  no  more  above  the 


horizon.  But  soon  up  went  the  funds,  as  quick  as 
the  mercury  when  you  put  a  lighted  candle  near 
the  bulb.  Up,  up,  up  !  there  was  no  stopping  them ; 
they  went  soaring  like  balloons. 

That  very  day  the  mysterious  officer  drove  to 
Lord  Cochrane's  in  a  hackney-coach ;  but  Lord 
Cochrane  had  gone  to  the  City,  —  to  a  manufactory, 
to  watch  the  progress  of  a  new  sort  of  naval  signal- 
lamp  he  had  just  patented.  The  flag-captain  was 
all  but  ready  to  start  for  his  ship,  and  his  valet  was 
at  that  moment  busy  selecting  his  master's  clothes 
from  the  wardrobe.  A  short  time  afterwards,  a 
servant  brought  a  note  to  Lord  Cochrane,  at  the 
manufactory,  so  illegibly  written,  either  from  ex- 
citement or  from  haste,  that  the  name  of  the  writ- 
lid  not  be  deciphered.  It  came,  tin'  man  said, 
from  a  mi'.'  r  who  had  called,  and  wh 

waiting   Lord  C  return.      Lord  Cochrane, 

le  a  me.-senger  from  the  Peninsula, 
with  tidings  of  his  younger  brother,  who  was  serv- 
ing there  under  Wellington,  and  was  dangerously 
ill,  hurried  home,  ami,  to  his  surprise,  found  the 
writer  of  the  no  iger.     He  appeared 

onaasj  and  agitafa  d,  shabby  ami  hopeless.     P 

had  taken   from  him  much  of  the  self-re>pet 
gentleman.      lb-  was  no  longer  the  embarrassed  offi- 
ressinc  a  claim.      He    v.is  now  a  mendicant, 
crying  for  bread.      He  stated  that  he  was  environed 

1   that   his  last   hope 

would  fail  if  he  were  not  permitted  to  accompany 

Lord  Cochrane.      He  had  kept 

ilyto  join  tin-  ship  at  01  were  suc- 

.!    in  this    final   appeal.      I  t'elt    much 

distn  bold  a  gentleman  of  whose   military 

-  he  had  so  high  an  opinion,  in  so  pitiable  a 
position.  him  he    would   do  anything   he 

could   to  assist  him,  but  that  he  could  not  possibly 

him  on    board    the    Tonnant.       De    lit-' 
again  and  agaii  [neat 

When  he  found  that  it  was  hopeless,  he  professed  to 
be  aim/Ml    mad   with    despair;  for  he  said    he    had 
called  on  Lord  Cochrane,  making  sure  ! 
would  be  a  ml   that   lie   should  be   allowed 

i  the  Tonnant  at  once.  Lord  Cochrane  repeat- 
ed to  him  that  if  any  of  De  Berenger's  own  friends 
succeeded  in  influencing  the  Admiralty  in  his  I 
and  if  he  procured  their  sanction  in  time  to  join  the 
Tonnant  at  Portsmouth  (it  sailed  from  Chatham),  he 
would  take  him  on  board.  De  Barenger  pretended 
to  (dutch  at  this  last  chance,  but  stated  that  he 
could  not  call  on  Lord  Yarmouth  in  his  military 
uniform,  or  appear  in  public  so  dressed  :  for  he  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  Rules  of  the  King's  Bend),  and 
might  be  recognized  if  clad  so  conspicuously.  He 
said  he  must  use  a  great  liberty,  and  begged  Coch- 
rane to  lend  him  a  civilian's  hat.  He,  had  a  great- 
coat over  his  uniform.  Cochrane  gave  him  the  hat, 
and  he  wrapped  up  his  own  in  a  towel.  Cochrane 
saw  that  his  uniform  could  be  seen  under  his  great- 
coat, so  he  offered  him  a  great-coat  of  his  own,  lit- 
tle knowing  what  construction  would  afterwards  be 
put  upon  his  free  kind-heartedness.  Meanwhile, 
Cochrane  went  down  to  Chatham.  In  a  day  or 
two  it  transpired  that  the  intelligence  of  the  myste- 
rious officer  who  had  landed  at  Dover  was  false. 
The  committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  at  once  took 
measures  to  bring  the  concocters  of  the  falsehood  to 
justice,  and  offered  a  reward  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  guineas  for  the  discovery  of  De  Bourg. 

It  was  already  evident  that  the  sham  courier  who 
had  given  this  name  was  a  cheat  and  swindler,  evi- 
dently the    agent   of  some   conspirators,  who   had 
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wished  to  profit  by  a  sudden  rise  in  government 
stocks,  which  had  already  risen  like  a  mountain 
wave,  and  gone  down  like  a  burn-out  rocket. 

The  head  rascal  was  hotly  pursued,  and  a  clew 
soon  found.  A  man  named  Crane,  driving  hack- 
ney-coach Xo.  800,  was  discovered,  who,  on  the 
morning  in  question,  took  up  De  Bourg  at  Lambeth 
Marsh  Gate,  where  he  got  out  of  the  post-chaise. 
He  did  not  drive  either  to  the  Admiralty  or  the 
"War  Office,  but  straight  to  No.  13,  Green  Street. 
He  got  out  there,  returned  with  a  small  leathern 
portmanteau,  and  gave  the  driver  five  shillings. 
Part  of  the  uniform  was  hauled  up  from  the 
Thames  by  the  fishermen,  one  day  in  March.  It 
was  tied  up  in  an  old  chair-cover,  and  had  been 
sunk  with  three  pieces  of  lead,  some  stones,  and  a 
lump  of  coal.  Besides  the  clothes,  there  was  some 
embroidery  and  a  broken  star.  The  other  links 
were  soon  found,  for  Mr.  Solomon,  military  accou- 
trement-maker at  Charing  Cross,  identified  the 
uniform.  It  had  been  purchased  by  a  man  with 
whiskers  on  the  19th  of  February,  —  great-coat,  fur 
foraging  cap  with  pale  gold  band,  and  staff-officer's 
scarlet  coat,  with  star.  The  man  with  whiskers 
said  the  dress  was  wanted  for  private  theatricals; 
and  what  pleased  Mr.  Solomon  was,  that  he  did  not 
try  to  beat  down  the  price. 

De  Bourg  was  hard  to  catch ;  but  one  of  his  ac- 
complices was  soon  struck  upon,  a  Mr.  Yinn.  an 
accountant,  who  had  many  rather  suspicious  friends 
among  needy  and  shifty  gentlemen.  On  the  14th 
of  February,  receiving  a  note  from  a  man  he  knew, 
named  M'Rae,  who  lived  in  Fetter  Lane,  he  went  the 
next  day,  by  appointment,  to  meet  him  at  the  Car- 
oline Coifee-house.  M'Rae  told  him  that  there  was 
now  an  opportunity  for  him  to  make  his  fortune. 
By  travelling  abroad  V  Xo  ;  but  by  travelling  at 
home.  M'Rae  said  there  was  a  scheme  in  contem- 
plation by  men  of  affluence  and  consequence,  and 
he  thought  no  one  was  more  fit  to  be  employed 
than  Yinn.  On  asking  him  if  there  was  nothing  of 
moral  turpitude  in  it,  M'Rae  answered  there  was 
none  :  it  was  a  scheme  practised  daily  by  men  of 
the  first  consequence.  It  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  biting  the  biters,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
hoax  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  On  Yinn  asking 
which  way  it  was  to  be  performed,  M'Rae  said  it 
was  by  going  down  to  Dartford,  Folkestone,  or 
Dover,  as  he  might  receive  instructions  ;  but  it  was 
necessary  for  himself  and  his  accomplice  to  get  two 
naval  officers'  dresses. 

Yinn  was  to  be  recompensed  at  once,  and  then 
to  have  his  fortune  made.  Here  Yinn  grew  indig- 
nant, and  said  he  would  as  soon  share  in  a  highway 
robbery  :  he  really  thought  M'Rae  had  known  him 
better;  and,  in  his  virtuous  indignation,  he  began 
to  talk  very  loud.  M'Rae  quieted  him,  and  cried, 
>:  Hush  !  "  They  then  walked  up  Cornhill,  where 
they  parted.  But  Yinn's  virtue  somewhat  melting 
(he  thought  as  informer  he  might  net  something), 
he  returned,  and  proposed  to  introduce  M'Rae 
suitable  man  at  the  Jamaica  Coffee-house.  M'Rae 
assented,  but,  at  the  door,  grew  cautious,  and  would 
not  venture  in  :  he  then  asked,  how  "  Lung  live 
Louis  the  Eighteenth,"  and,  "  Long  live  the  Bour- 
bons," was  expressed  in  French,ana  Yinn  oblig'ng- 
ly  told  him.  He  saw  his  way  better  now.  The 
real  fact  was.  the  artful  Yinn  was  trying  to  get 
another  witness  to  the  affair,  for  he  instantly  went 
and  communicated  with  a  friend  at  the  Atlas  print- 
ing office,  and  with  thirteen  other  friends  at  an  ad- 
jacent coffee-house. 


On  Sunday,  the  20th  of  February,  M'Rae  came 
to  his  lodgings,  with  two  dark  blue  coats  and  two 
opera-hats  in  a  bundle.  One  hat  had  a  brass  plate 
and  a  gold  tassel ;  this  he  put  on,  asked  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander, a  fellow-lodger,  if  she  thought  he  looked  like 
an  officer ;  Mrs.  Alexander  pronounced  emphatical- 
ly that  he  did.  He  had  some  white  ribbon  with  him 
which  he  ordered  his  wife  to  make  up  into  two 
round  cockades,  as  he  was  going  to  take  in  the  flats, 
and  must  be  at  Gravesend  by  a  quarter  before  two. 
He  then  left,  anxious  and  excited,  with  his  bundle. 
The  next  day  Mrs.  Alexander  met  M'Rie,  with  his 
bundle,  in  Cursitor  Street  and  he  requested  her  to 
go  to  a  cook-shop  and  get  him  a  dinner.  He  told 
her  he  had  been  sleeping  at  Xorthfleet,  but  he 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  up  all  night.  The  white 
cockade,  and  the  paper  on  which  it  was  pricked, 
were  burnt,  the  white  lining  was  taken  out  of  the 
coat,  and  the  coat  was  sent  to  the  dyer.  Before 
this  night  journey,  M'Ra-.>  had  been  so  poor  that  he, 
his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Alexander  had  only  had  one  fire 
between  them  ;  but  after  this  he  flourished  about 
one-pound  notes,  and  boasted  that  he  had  made 
fifty  pounds  by  the  job. 

Two  men,  named  Holloway  and  Knight,  were 
next  ferreted  out.  They  owned  to  the  Stock  Ex- 
change committee  that  they  had  joined  in  the 
scheme.  Knight  had  been  employed  by  M'Rae,  at 
Holloway's  solicitation.  Knight,  a  man  named 
Sandon,  and  M'Rae,  had  come  in  the  post-chaise 
from  Dartford.  Holloway  seemed  frightened  at  the 
serious  turn  things  had  taken. 

De  Bourg,  of  course,  proved  to  be  De  Berenger. 
He  lodged  with  a  man  named  Davidson  in  Asylum 
Buildings.  He  had  not  dined  at  home  on  the  Sun- 
day, and  he  did  not  come  home  till  Monday  even- 
ing. Davidson  noticed  that  when  he  left  on  the 
Monday  he  had  a  new  great-coat  on. 

But  long  before  all  this  scoundrelism  could  be 
brought  to  light,  a  rumor  had  got  about  that  the 
pretended  De  Bourg  had  been  proved  on  the  21st 
of  February  to  have  visited  Lord  Cochrane  in 
Green  Street,  in  his  sham  dress,  and  fresh  from  the 
successful  trick.  '•  At  this  time,"  says  Lord  Coch- 
rane, "  I  had  joined  the  Tonnant  at  Chatham,  and 
was  preparing  to  sail  for  the  South  American  sta- 
tion :  but  on  learning  the  injurious  report,  and  be- 
ing, moreover,  indignant  that  the  perpetrator  of  the 
deception  should  have  (hired  to  visit  me,  I  deter- 
mined to  denounce  him,  in  order  that,  if  he  were 
really  the  guilty  person,  his  name  should  be  made 
public  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  so  that  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  bringing  the  matter  home  to 
him.  In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  I  obtained 
leave  of  absence  from  the  ship.  On  my  return  to 
town,  I  found  that,  though  the  authorities  were  ig- 
norant of  the  name  of  the  person  who  came  to  my 
house  on  the  21st  of  February,  public  rumor  did  not 
hesitate  to  impute  to  me  complicity  in  his  transac- 
tions. I  immediately  consulted  my  legal  advisers. 
The  result  was,  that  an  affidavit  was  prepared,  and 
submitted  to  an  eminent  barrister,  Mr.  Gurney,  to 
whom  I  disclosed  every  particular  relative  to  the 
visit  of  De  Berenger,  as  well  as  to  my  own  previous 
though  very  unimportant,  transactions  in  the  public 
funds.  I  was  advised  by  him  and  my  own  solicitors 
to  confine  myself  simply  to  supplying  the  autho 
with  the  name  of  De  Berenger,  as  the  person  seen 
at  my  house  in  uniform  on  the  21st  ultimo." 

Lord  Cochrane,  u  man  of  a  fiery  nature,  of  severe 
honor,  and  of  the  most  heroic  courage,  scarcely 
knew  how  to  strike  the  deadliest  blow  at  these  mere 
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vaporous  rumors,  so  invisible  yet  so  poisonous.  He 
at  once  drew  up  a  minute  affidavit  of  how  his  time 
had  been  spent  on  the  fatal  day,  and  disclosed  the 
name  of  De  Berenger.  The  Tories,  eager  to  impugn 
the  honor  of  so  bitter  an  opponent,  fell  on  him  like 
flesh-flies  on  a  galled  blood-horse.  Castlereagh. 
always  small  and  malignant,  remembesed  too  well 
the  Westminster  meetings,  and  the  daring  conduct 
of  Lord  Cochrane  upon  Burdett's  committal  to  the 
Tower.  The  Tories  were  eager  to  fly  at  his  throat, 
and  now  there  was  a  chance.  Lord  Cochran i 
held  answerable,  with  the  others,  for  the  fraud. 
The  trial  came  on  at  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  on 
June  8.  1814. 

Mr.  Adolphus  (Mr.  Gurney's  junior)  opened  the 
pleadings  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  this  was  an  indictment 
charging  the  different  defendants,  Randon  De  Be- 
renger, the  Honorable  Sir  'Thomas  Cochrane  (com- 
monly called  Lord  Cochrane)-  the  Honorable  An- 
drew Cochrane  Johnston,  Richard  Cathorn  Butt, 
Ralph  Sandon,  Alexander  bPRae,  John  Peter  IIol- 
loway,  and  Henry  Lyle.  with  conspiring,  in  a  vari- 
ety of  different  counts,  by  the  raising  of  fall 
ports,  to  raise  the  funds  to  a  higher  price  than  they 
would  Otherwise  have  borne,  to  the  injury  of  the 
public,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  conspirators.  To 
these  various  charges  the  defendants  pleaded  ■ 
guilty." 

Mr.  Joseph  Fearne,  stockbroker,  of  •">,  Sho 

Court,  close  to  the  side  door  of  the  Stork  Excfa 

deposed   that  Mr.  Butt.  Lord  Cochrane,  and  Mr. 

Cochrane    Johnston,    had    all    rooms    in    the    MM 

house.  He  was  introduced  to  the  two  last  gentle- 
men by  Mr.  Butt,  and  was  employed  by  them  to 
make  purchases  in  the  funds.    He  frequently  saw 

them  all  three  together,  and  Lord  Cochrane  r 
nized    Mr.    Butt's    orders.      From    the    19th  to  the 
19th,  witness  made  \arious  purchases  and  saa 

all  three.  On  the  evening  of  the  19th,  Lor. I 
Cochrane's  balance,  in  omnium  alone,  amounted  to 
a  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  pounds  in  his 
favor;  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnston's  omnium  amounted 
to  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
and  his  consols  account  was  that  day  about  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  ;  Mr.  Butt's  omnium,  he  be- 
lieved, was  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand 
pounds,  and  his  consols  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
thousand  pounds.  On  the  morning  of  the  21 
February,  he  sold  them  all.  both  omnium  and  eon- 
sols.  On  that  day  he  saw  Mr.  Butt  and  Mr. 
Cochrane  ♦Johnston  about  ten.  About  eleven  the 
news  came.  He  sold  omnium  first  at  26 L  and  last 
at  801.  Consols  rose  from  70|  to  794,  About  two 
o'clock  the  funds  fell  again,  as  the  report  was  disbe- 
lieved. All  three  had  bought  and  sold  to  an  enor- 
mous amount  ever  since  November.  He  was  told 
to  sell  out  whenever  he  could  get  one  per  cent  for 
their  stock.  He  often  sold  twenty  thousand  pounds 
and  thirty  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  stock  at  a  time. 
Several  stockbrokers  deposed  to  Mr.  Butt  and 
Mr.  Cochrane  Johnston  making  large  purch. 
f(  iv  davs  before  the  hoax,  and  on  the  Monday  sell- 
ing to  great  advantage.  Fifty-four  one-pound 
notes,  found  in  the  desk  of  De  Berenger  when 
seized  at  Leith,  formed  part  payment  of  a  check 
of  Lord  Cochrane,  and  had  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnston.  A  Mr.  Le  Mar- 
chant  deposed  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Cap- 
tain De  Berenger,  who  had  stated  to  him  that  he 
was  about  to  go  to  America  with  Ix>rd  Cochrane. 
The  witness  asked  him  how  he  could  do  that  under 
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his  existing  embarrassments?  De  Berenger  ex- 
plained (about  the  14th  of  February)  that  he  had 
put  hovd  Cochrane  upon  a  scheme  of  raising  large 
sums  of  money  by  the  funds,  and  that  Lord  C 
rane  had  a  private  purse  for  his  (De  Berenger's) 
use.  This  purse  was  composed  of  a  certain  per- 
centage on  the  money  which  his  lordship  made  by 
De  Berenger's  suggestions  regarding  the  stocks, 
(All  this,  probably,  applied  to  Mr.  Cochrane  John- 
ston.) 

Mr.  Sergeant  Best  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Pell  ad- 
dressed the  court  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  ; 
and  Mr.  Brougham  called  I>ord  Melville  and  Colo- 
nel Torrens  to  prove  Sir  A.  Cochrane's  exertions 
for  De  Berenger,  whom  he  wished  to  take  out  as 
inquirer  (spy),  and  to  help  to  raise  a  company  of 
sharpshooters  in   America. 

Mr.  Tabourden.  solicitor  to  De  Berenger,  proved 
that,  in  1819,  Mr.  Cochrane  John-ton  had  employed 
their  client  to  lay  out  SOO0  ground  near  Badding- 
ton  as  a  sort  of  Ranelagh,  and  had  advanced  him 
money  for  writing  I  prospectus  and  preparing  pi  ins. 
proved  that  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnston  had 
a1  la<t  offered  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  as  a 
fair  consideration,  and  had  promised  a  loan  of  two 
hundred  pounds  more.      Fifty  pounds  had  been  paid 

on  account.    The  witness  in  De  Beren- 

-'riet  honor:  he  had  lent  him  three  thousand 
pounds,  and  had  been  surety  for  him  in  the  Rules, 
from  which  he  had  escaped. 

Lord  BUenborongh.il  summing  up  was  harsh  and 
unfair.  From  the  beginning  he  did  his  best  to  bias 
the  jury  against  his  political  opponent,  ami  left  no 
unturned  to  secure  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Ib- 
dwelt  especially  on  the  fact  that  the  coachman  who 
drove  De  Berenger  to  Lord  Cochran-'-  swore  to  his 
wearing  a  scarlet  uniform,  while  Lord  Cochrane 
declared  in  his  affidavit  that  he  came  in  a  green 
sharpshooter's  uniform.  This,  he  considered,  proved 
that  Lord  Cochrane  —  as  a  sharer  in  the  fraud  — 
had  lent   him  a  chan-  The  real  fact  was 

that    De    Berenger  pulled  down    the  blinds  of  the 
coach,  and  he  then  changed    his    red  coat   for  the 
green  one  he  carried  in  his  portmanteau,  —  the  - 
coat  in  which  he  had  travelled  to  Dover. 

Tli  ■ 
from  the  follow  of  his  ramming  up:  — 

M Now, gentlemen,"  he  said,"  I    Berenger) 

is  brought  to  the  house  of  Lord  Cochrane:  further 
evidence  afterwards  arises  of  his  being  there.  We 
will  at  present  follow  the  dress  to  its  conclusion. 
Oconee  "Udell,  a  fisherman,  says,  '  In  the  month  of 
March,  just  above  Old  Swan  Stair-,  off  against  the 
iron  wharfs,  when  I  was  dredging  tor  coals.  I  picked 
up  a  bundle  which  was  tied  with  either  a  piece  of 
chimney  line  or  window  line  in  the  cover  of  a  chair 
bottom  ;  there  were  two  slips  of  a  coat,  embroidery,  a 
star,  and  a  piece  of  silver  with  two  figures  upon  it ; 
it  had  been  sunk  with  two  pieces  of  lead  and 
bits  of  coal.  I  gave  that  which  I  found  to  Mr. 
Wade,  the  secretary  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  was 
picked  up  on  the  Wednesday,  and  carried  there  on 
the  Saturday.  I  picked  this  up  on  the  90th  March.' 
You  have  before  had  the  animal  hunted  down,  and 
now  vou  have  his  skin,  found  and  produced  as  it  was 
taken  out  of  the  river,  cut  to  pieces.  The  Milking 
it,  could  have  been  with  no  other  view  than  that  of 
suppressing  this  piece  of  evidence,  and  preventing 
the  discovery  which  it  might  otherwise  occa-uon. 
This  makes  it  the  more  material  to  attend  to  the 
stripping  off  the  clothes  which  took  place  in  J>ord 
Cochrane's  house De  Beremrer  must  have  had 
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that  dress  with  him,  whatever  it  was,  in  which  he 
had  come  in  the  coach,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  had  any  means  of  shifting  himself.  If  be  had  on 
an  aide-de-camp's  uniform  with  a  star,  and  so  pre- 
sented himself  to  Lord  Cochrane,  how  could  Lord 
Cochrane  reconcile  it  to  the  duties  he  owed  to  soci- 
ety, to  government,  and  to  his  character  as  a  gentle- 
man, to  give  him  the  means  of  exchanging  it  ?  It 
must  be  put  on  for  some  dishonest  purpose.  It  is  for 
you.  gentlemen,  to  say  whether  it  is  possible  that 
he  should  not  know  that  a  man  coming  so  disguised 
and  so  habited,  —  if  he  appeared  before  him  so  hab- 
ited, —  came  upon  some  dishonest  errand,  and 
whether  it  is  to  be  conceived  a  person  should  so  pre- 
sent himself  to  a  person  who  did  not  know  what  that 
dishonest  errand  was,  and  that  it  was  the  very  dis- 
honest errand  upon  which  he  had  so  recently  been 
engaged,  and  which  he  is  found  to  be  executing,  in 
the  spreading  of  false  intelligence  for  the  purpose  of 
elevating  the  funds.  If  he  actually  appeared  to 
Lord  Cochrane  stripped  of  his  coat,  and  with  that 
red  aide-de-camp's  uniform,  star,  and  order,  which 
have  been  represented  to  you,  he  appeared  before 
him  rather  in  the  habit  of  a  mountebank  than  in  his 
proper  uniform  of  a  sharpshooter.  This  stems 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  conduct  of  an  innocent 
and  honest  man  ;  for  if  he  appeared  in  such  a  habit, 
he  must  have  appeared  to  any  rational  person  fully 
blazoned  in  the  costume  of  that  or  some  other  crime." 

Who  can  wonder,  after  this,  that  a  prosecution, 
urged  on  by  the  Admiralty,  conducted  by  both 
private  and  public  enemies,  and  pressed  forward  by 
the  Stock  Exchange  committee,  blind  mad  at  their 
recent  losses,  ended  in  a  conviction  ?  Lord  Coch- 
rane, the  frank,  reckless  hero  of  many  battles,  was 
found  guilty,  lined  a  thousand  pounds,  sentenced  to 
be  imprisoned  for  a  year,  and,  most  shameful  dis- 
grace of  all,  was  adjudged  to  stand  in  the  pillory. 
The  I'illory  !  that  was  indeed  a  thought  worthy  of 
Sidmouth,  Castlereagh,  and  Ellenborough.  Those 
men  would  have  put  Nelson  in  the  pillory  if  he  had 
been  a  reformer.  But  that  cruel  disgrace  Lord 
Cochrane  never  endured,  though  it  was  strongly 
urged  in  parliament ;  for  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  al- 
ways true  and  chivalrous,  stood  up  and  declared  that, 
if  a  pillory  were  erected,  he  should  stand  on  it  side 
by  side  with  his  colleague.  The  weak  though  cruel 
government  knew  Burdett,  and  feared  a  popular 
tumult,  so  Lord  Castlereagh  reluctantly  waived  that 
part  of  the  punishment.  A  popular  subscription 
paid  the  line;  but  the  unjust  disgrace  still  branded 
a  brave  man's  scutcheon.  The  other  prisoners 
were  all  fined  in  the  same  amount  and  imprisoned. 
As  for  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnston,  he  fled. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  unfortunate  entangle- 
ment, Lord  Cochrane  behaved  like  a  brave,  inno- 
cent man,  almost  careless  of  asserting  his  innocence. 
Mr.  .Secretary  *Croker  suppressed  a  letter,  impor- 
tant as  a  proof  of  Lord  Cochrane's  innocence. 
Everything  went  wrong.  Cruel  advantage  was 
taken  of  a  reckless  sailor's  hurt  pride  and  contemp- 
tuous silence.  His  bitterest  enemy.  Mr.  Lavie, 
whom,  at  Lord  Gambier's  trial.  Lord  Cochrane  had 
openly  accused  of  fabricating  false  charts,  was 
chosen  by  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee  as  the 
solicitor  for  the  prosecution,  to  the  rejection  of  their 
own  lawyer.  De  Herenger  himself  secretly  offered 
his  aid  to  the  Admiralty  and  to  the  Stock  Ex- 
change; but  the  government,  though  eager  for  a 
conviction,  were 'afraid  to  have  dealings  with  such 
a  scoundrel.  They  managed  to  get  Cochrane  ex- 
pelled from  the   House  of  Commons  by  one   hun- 


dred and  forty  votes  to  forty-four.  The  "Westmins- 
ter constituency,  however,  re-elected  him  in  July 
triumphantly.  Determined  to  take  his  seat,  Coch- 
rane escaped  from  prison  in  disguise,  and  presented 
himself  on  the  21st  of  March,  1815,  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Speaker's  chair.  The  marshal  of  the 
King's  Bench  was  allowed  to  take  him  into  custody 
once  more,  and  he  was  marched  off  to  jail  to  suffer 
the  rest  of  his  unjust  sentence. 

Lord  Cochrane's  bold  and  fearless  explanation  of 
the  affair  (when  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  and  still  a 
vigorous  unbroken  old  man)  thoroughly  exculpates 
him  in  the  matter.  De  Berenger's  misfortunes  had 
interested  him  :  the  giving  him  clothes  to  return  in 
disguise  to  the  Rules  and  save  his  sureties,  was  the 
result  of  a  momentary  impulse  of  compassion  for  a 
man  almost  a  stranger.  The  moment  his  character 
was  impugned,  Lord  Cochrane  came  forward  and 
gave  up  the  name  of  the  mysterious  visitor,  and 
that  was  the  one  clew  wanted  by  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. If  he  had  been  one  of  the  conspirators, 
why  could  he  not  have  burnt  the  dangerous  coat  ? 
If  he  was  guilty,  why  did  he  not  profit  by  the  rise 
in  the  funds,  and  sell  out  hard  and  fast  ?  If  he  was 
criminal,  why  should  De  Berenger,  instead  of  post- 
ing to  the  City,  go  and  spend  two  hours  waiting 
at  the  house  for  his  accomplice  V  If  he  was  a  sharer 
in  the  fraud,  why  did  he  refuse  to  take  De  Beren- 
ger in  the  Tonnant,  when  the  rascal  could  so  easily 
have  changed  his  name,  and  been  quietly  shipped 
off  to  America,  or  landed  in  France  r 

No  wonder  the  great  heart  nearly  broke  under 
that  terrible  disgrace.  Once  free  from  prison, 
Cochrane  sought  other  worlds,  and  fought  there 
bravely  for  liberty.  The  country  he  still  loved  had 
lost  his  services  forever. 

As  an  old  man,  after  a  long  career  of  glory,  and 
looking  back  to  this  crushing  blow,  the  hero  said, 
••  Yes,  it  was  hard  to  bear;  just,  too,  when  the  op- 
portunity had  come  for  professional  activity,  in 
spite  of  the  jealousies  that  had  always  pursued  me. 
My  heart  did  sink  within  me  at  that  outrageous 
sentence,  and  it  required  all  my  energies  to  bear 
the  blow.  It  may  be  thought  that  after  the  resto- 
ration to  rank  and  honors  by  my  late  and  present 
sovereign,  after  my  promotion  to  the  command  of  a 
fleet  when  I  had  no  enemy  to  confront,  and  after 
the  enjoyment  of  the  sympathy  and  friendship  of 
those  whom  the  nation  delights  to  honor,  I  might 
safely  pass  over  that  day  of  deep  humiliation.  Not 
so.  It  is  true  I  have  received  those  marks  of  my 
sovereign's  favor,  and  it  is  true  that  from  that  day 
to  the  present,  I  have  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted 
friendship  of  those  who  were  then  convinced,  and 
are  still  convinced,  of  my  innocence;  but  that  un- 
just public  sentence  has  never  been  publicly  re- 
versed, nor  the  equally  unjust  fine  inflicted  on  me 
remitted." 

Of  De  Berenger,  the  dark  scoundrel  who  thus 
basely,  and,  to  judge  from  a  letter  of  his  own,  regret- 
fully, plunged  a  brave  and  honorable  man  into  a 
slough  of  disgrace,  we  know  little  more.  He  event- 
uallv  wrote  a  claptrap  book  on  gymnastics,  and 
became,  we  believe,  a  showy  riding-master  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Cremorne  Gardens. 

Of  all  the  ruthless  and  unprincipled  acts  of  the 
Sidmouth  government,  there  w  s  not  one  more 
heartless  and  unjustifiable,  than  this  prosecution  of 
Lord  Cochrane.  He  did  not  benefit  by  the  fraud  ; 
his  complicity  with  it  was  utterly  unproven  ;  and  the 
sentence  was  not  only  severe,  but  loaded  with  a 
humiliation  intended  to  be  worse  than    death.     It 
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was  a  disgrace  to  the  ministry  that  restored  this 
brave  man's  rank,  that  it  did  not  also  cant-el  the  old 
Injustice,  reverse  the  sentence,  and  pay  back  the 
money  that  had  been  unjustly  exto: 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Alfred  Tennyson  has  lately  written  several 
brief  poems.  They  will  be  given  to  the  American 
reader  through  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

THE  Prince  of  Wales  lost  two  valuable  pictures 
by  the  fire  that  destroyed  Her  Theatre. 

The  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  Mozart 
died  was  celebrated  at  Vienna   by  the   performance 

of  "  Dun  Juan"  in  the  Imperial  Opera  II 

THE  death  of  the  eminent  Italian  composer  Pacini 
is  announced  as  baring  occurred  at  Pescia.     He  was 
born    at    Catania   in    L796,    and   had    attained    bis 
.ity-first  year. 

.-man v  baa  ever  been  fan  A 

new  one  has  been  added  t«  the  already  long  list. 
For  the    Duchy  of  S  tney.-r 

has  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  "  Trichine-seek- 
er"  for  a  certain  district. 

I'    i  !     Hi.vsk,  whose  poems  and  Italian   D 
will  have  delighted  many  reader-.  1  petitor 

for  the  office  01  Director  of  the  Theatre  at  Munich. 
It  is  Baid  thai  he  has  been  set  aside,  and  Dr.  Lauhe 
of  Vienna  nominated  in  his  place. 

In  the  Russian  town  Kasan,  a  new  theatre 

been    built,    and    tin-    governor    has    now   baaed   an 
edict  according  to  which  one*  a  week  (on  Friday), 
a  piece  must  be  given   to  which    mothers  can 
their  daughters.      Who   now   shall  say  that  the  Ku- 
sian  system  is  not  that  of  paternal  governn. 

A  "\  n:\\.\  paper  has  the  following  on   ' 
ing  off  the  engagement  between  the  king  of  i 

ria  and   hi-    betrothed,  the   Pril  ia.      "  We 

to  record  :i  pathological  womb 
Bavaria  has  just   been   delivered  of  a   Pri: 
The  truth  is,  many  persons  look  upon  the  rupt 
a  real  deliveran  te  is  her  Royal  High- 

ness, and  so  ditftcult  to  mai 

There  is  an  amusing  feud  just  now  between  the 
grocers  and  the  publicans  of  London.  The  puhli- 
.  indignant  with  the  grocers  for  selling  wine, 
have,  in  revenge,  taken  to  selling  tea.  Their  object, 
however,  according  to  their  own  representai 
••  not  provocation  but  defence."  The  publicans  offer 
their  tea  at  half  a  crown  a  pound,  ana  if  the  publi- 
cans undersell  the  grocers  in  the  matter  of  tea,  and 
the  grocers  undersell  the  publicans  in  the  matter  of 
wine,  the  genera]  consumer  will  evidently  profit  by 
this  remarkable  falling  out.  We  wish  the  feud  could 
be  imported  into  this  country.  —  like  the  tea. 

The  Kjnperor  of  Austria  sent  a  magnificent  pres- 
ent to  the  Empress  Eugenie  on  the  occasion  of  her 
birthday.  It  consists  of  a  piano-forte  in  rosewood, 
elaborately  carved  and  adorned  with  mosaics,  and 
valued  at  ■_,U,0U()f.  The  lock,  on  which  are  engraved 
the  initials  of  the  Empress  and  Emperor  Francis 
-Joseph  interlaced,  is  said  to  be  a  masterpiece  of 
ironwork.  When  the  piano-forte  arrived.  Prince 
Poniatowski  and  Count  Latour  Maubourg,  two  emi- 
nent musical  virtuosi,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
Empress's  apartments,  were  at  once  requested  by 
her  Majesty  to  test  the  musical  powers  of  the  instru- 


ment, and  they  found  it  as  perfect  in  tone  as  in  out- 
ward appearance. 

A  Pauls  letter-writer  >ays  :    "  W  -liunr 

from  intense  cold.  The  atmosphere  is  gray,  un- 
cheered  by  a  ray  of  sunshine.  The  poor  have  to 
struggle  with  the  high  price  of  provisions,  rent,  and 
of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  at  this  moment  there 
m.  Charity  is,  however,  not  extinct. 
In  the  Quartier  Grenelle,  No.  17,  Rue  du  Depart. 
is  a  shop  over  the  door  of  which  may  be  read  ■  Dis- 
tribution will  be  made  by  Father  la  Bonte.'  The 
Journal  de  J'aris  inform*  us  that  the  name  of  this 
excellent  man  is  C'heneau.  On  each  side  of  the 
door  are  two  advertisements  which  run  thus :  '  Soup 
and  [i  .  from  ten  to  tour,  to  the 

needy.  Dread  and  lentils  distributed  to  the  poor 
from  four  to  five.'  M.  Cheneau  distribute-;  from 
>  (iOO  portions  gratis  per  day,  which  dot's  not 
appear  to  impoverish  him.  He  says,  4  I  have  a  sav- 
ings-bank,' and  then  shows  his  souj)-boiler." 

''JYdy"  publishes    the   following    poem,   entitled 
I  jrs'  Commons,"  by  a  dis-appointed  swell :  — 

••  Wlatt  there  '»  a  will  there  '»  a  way."—  Old  Proverb. 

Qood  gwacious,  what  a  bowwid  haw  ! 

I  'in  tagged,  —  done  up,  —  exhau 
What  shall  I  do  ?  —  donl  know,  I  *m  shaw,  — 

I'm  in  a  weatly  awful  plight. 

».juie  barbawian  spot,  — 

A  perfect  labywi:  i  know,  — 

A  dweadfal  place  where  lawyers  go, 
And  musty  wills  and  parchments  wot. 

llaw  ; 
I  stwuggled,  —  pwayei.* 
Bat  how  I  went,  dont  know,  I  'm  thaw. 

At  i 

(IwnEtDA  GwAVTLrr's  uncle's  will 
My  object  wai  to  clearly  twace. 
Same  witing  fellah  on  a  stool 

'he  swinging  daw, 
And  gwinned,  —  the  misewabte  fool !  — 
At  what,  —  can't  say,  don't  know,  I  'm  shaw. 
'  ■  come  to  s-e  a  will,"  I  said, — 

.  don't  you  know,  — 
Pwored  —  aw,  about  thwee  years  ago,  — 
Thwee  years  —  aw,  yes  —  and  nine  month*  dead." 
JBy  Jovk  !  shan't  mawwy  yet,  1  'm  shaw  : 
'.oh's  will,  — 
i!« 'i-huia,  —  what  a  howwid  baw  !  — 

Is  down  for  —  aw,  suppawt  me  !  — n»7. 
Confounded  nuisance  !  —  musty  : 
Smelling  of  parchments,  law,  and  that ; 
Don't  so  again,  —  aw,  don't,  —  that 's  t: 
Clerks,  —  aw,  a  weally  seedy  wace. 

Tut;  Figaro  remarks  that  the  well-known  coup- 
let, — 


jaiuias  en  France. 
Jamais  1" Anglais  ne  regnera"  — 


can  no  longer  be  sung,  as,  at  least  in  the  theatrical 
world,  the  thear  >  be  struck  by  Angloma- 

nia, which  rejoices  the  pride  of  the  sons  of  Albion. 
At  the  Opera.  "  Hamlet"  is  about  to  be  performed  : 
at  the  Gaiete  it  is  also  played ;  at  the  Lyrique  "  Ro- 
meo" is  acting,  and  M  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  "  is  the 
next  on  the  programme;  at  the  Opera  Com 
"Robinson  Crusoe";  and  at  the  Chatelet,  ••  Oulli- 
ver  "  is  being  played  :  at  the  Varietes,  M  Furnished 
Apartments":  at  the  Gymnase.  "Mini  Susanna"; 
at  the  Athenee.  u  Marlborough  "  or,  as  the  name  of 
our  hero  is  spelled  on  this  side  of  the  Channel, 
•■  Malbrough,"  and  at  the  Ambigu,  ';  Jack  Sehep- 
pard,"  (mark  the  spelling  !).  Shade  of  the  Marquis 
de  Boissy  !  reappear,  and  arouse  the  patriotic  senti- 
ments of  your  former  countrymen  against  le  perjide 
Albion. 

The  Illustration  contains  a  good  story,  which  is  a 
lesson  to  the  young  who  imagine  success  in  life  to 
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be  the  result  of  mere  luck.  General  Lefebvre,  as  is 
well  known,  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  the  Line,  and 
ended  his  career  as  Marshal  Duke  of  Dantzick.  An 
old  comrade  congratulated  him  in  a  sneering  tone 
on  his  high  position.  "  Yes,"  said  Lefebvre,  '•  I  am 
Duke  of  Dantsiek  (he  never  spelled  his  Duchy  cor- 
rectly) .  I  am  marshal,  whilst  you  are  a  clerk  ;  but 
if  you  wish  to  change  places  with  me,  I  will  accept 
the  bargain  at  cost  price.  Do  you  know  how  many 
gun-shots  I  have  been  exposed  to  before  I  won  my 
epaulettes  ?  —  20,000.  I  have  heard  more  cannon 
roar  than  there  are  stitches  in  my  uniform.  I  will 
just  place  you  in  the  courtyard  of  my  hotel,  and  ex- 
pose you  to  the  chance  of  20,000  shot  and  shell,  at 
a  hundred  paces.  If  you  escape,  well,  you  shall 
have  my  sabre,  plume,  scarf,  and  orders.  Every  one 
of  them  shall  be  yours." 

The  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  early  editions  of 
Shakespeare,  says  the  Athenamm,  is  amusinglv  il- 
lustrated by  the  following  observations  of  Steevens, 
which  occur  in  his  edition  of  1 785  :  "  An  ancient 
quarto  was  sold  for  sixpence;  and  the  folios  1623 
and  1632,  when  first  printed,  could  not  have  been 
rated  higher  than  at  ten  shillings  each.  Very  late- 
ly, one,  and  two  guineas,  have  been  paid  for  a 
quarto :  the  first  folio  is  usually  valued  at  seven  or 
eight ;  but  what  price  may  be  expected  for  it  here- 
after, is  not  very  easy  to  be  determined,  the  con- 
science of  Mr.  Fox,  bookseller,  Holborn,  having 
lately  permitted  bim  to  ask  no  less  than  tico  guineas 
for  two  ucvr  out  of  a  mutilated  copy  of  that  im- 
pression, though  he  had  several,  almost  equally  de- 
fective, in  his  shop.  The  second  folio  is  commonly 
rated  at  two  or  three  guineas."  What  would 
Steevens  have  thought  of  Mr.  Fox,  if  he  could  have 
foreseen  that  £  105  would  have  been  publicly  of- 
fered for  three  leaves  only  of  one  of  the  quarto  edi- 
tions ?  The  first  folio,  valued  in  1  785  at  seven  or 
eight  guineas,  now  realizes  from  £  400  to  £  500,  if 
in  a  perfect,  genuine  state  There  is,  however, 
u  much  virtue  in  an  if."  Imperfect  copies  are  nearly 
as  plenty  as  blackberries,  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  there  are  above  a  dozen  absolutely  perfect 
ones  known  to  exist. 


LAYING  A  FOUNDATION-STONE. 

"  The  Holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world  doth  acknowledge  Thee.' 

After  harvest  dews  and  harvest  moonshine, 
Lay  the  stone  beneath  this  autumn  sunshine ; 
Ere  the  winter  frosts  the  leaves  are  thinning, 
Let  the  workmen  see  the  work 's  beginning ; 
Let  the  slender  pillars,  rising  higher, 
Catch  new  glimpses  of  the  sunset  fire, 
And  the  sheltering  walls,  fresh  beauty  showing, 
Day  by  day  be  strengthening  and  growing  ; 
Though  full  many  a  weary  task  be  meted 
Ere  the  perfect  fabric  is  completed. 

Work  in  faith,  good  neighbor  beside  neighbor, 
Work,  anil  trust  Heaven's  smile  upon  the  labor; 
Ay,  though  we  who  in  the  sunshine  stand  here, 
Joining  voice  to  voice,  and  hand  to  hand  here, 
Ere  the  moss  has  grown  o'er  wall  and  column, 
Shall  be  sleeping  in  a  silence  solemn, 
Or  in  clearer  light  and  purer  air, 
Busy  about  His  business,  other- where. 

Ay,  though  in  the  mystery  of  mysteries 
Lying  underneath  our  strange  world-histories, 
'MuLt  of  labor  earnest,  wise,  and  fervent, 
The  good  Master  may  call  many  a  servant, 


Sudden  rest  may  fall  on  wearied  sinews ;  — 
Workers  drop  and  die,  —  the  work  continues. 
God  names  differently  what  we  name  "  failing," 
In  a  glory-mist  his  purpose  veiling  — 
One  by  one  He  moves  us,  hands  anointed 
By  His  hands,  to  do  our  task  appointed. 
But  the  dimness  of  our  fleshly  prison 
Hides  the  total  splendor  of  the  vision. 

Grant  us,  Lord,  behind  that  veil  to  feel  Thee, 
In  our  humble  life-work  to  reveal  Thee: 
Doing  what  we  can  do,  and  believing 
One,  with  Thee,  are  giving  and  receiving. 

So,  this  happy  sunshine  the  act  gilding. 
Lay  the  stone,  and  may  God  bless  the  building! 
By  thk  Author  of  ^'John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 


GRANDFATHER'S  PET. 

This  is  the  room  where  she  slept, 

Only  a  year  ago,  — 
Quiet,  and  carefully  swept, 

Blinds  and  curtains  like  snow. 
There,  by  the  bed  in  the  dusky  gloom, 

She  would  kneel  with  her  tiny  clasped  hands, 
and  pray  ! 
Here  is  the  little  white  rose  of  a  room, 

With  the  fragrance  fled  away! 

Nelly,  grandfather's  pet, 

With  her  wise  little  face, — 
I  seem  to  hear  her  yet 

Singing  about  the  place  ; 
But  the  crowds  roll  on,  and  the  streets  are  drear, 

And  the  world  seems  hard  with  a  bitter  doom, 
And  Nelly  is  singing  elsewhere,  —  and  here 

Is  the  little  white  rose  of  a  room. 

Why,  if  she  stood  just  there, 

As  she  used  to  do, 
With  her  long  light  yellow  hair, 

And  her  eyes  of  blue, — 
If  she  stood,  I  say,  at  the  edge  of  the  bed, 

And  ran  to  my  side  with  a  living  touch, 
Though  I  know  she  is  quiet,  and  buried,  and  dead, 

I  should  not  wonder  much  ; 

For  she  was  so  young,  you  know,  — 

Only  seven  years  old, 
And  she  loved  me,  loved  me,  so, 

Though  I  was  gray  and  old  ; 
And  her  face  was  so  wise,  and  so  sweet  to  see, 

And  it  still  looked  living  when  she  lay  dead, 
And  she  used  to  plead  for  mother  and  me 

By  the  side  of  that  very  bed  ! 

I  wonder,  now,  if  she 

Knows  I  am  standing  here, 
Feeling,  wherever  she  be. 

We  hold  the  place  so  dear  ? 
It  cannot  be  that  she  sleeps  too  sound, 

Still  in  her  little  nightgown  drest, 
Not  to  hear  my  footsteps  sound 

In  the  room  where  she  used  to  rest. 

I  have  felt  hard  fortune's  stings, 

And  battled  in  doubt  and  strife, 
And  never  thought  much  of  things 

Beyond  this  human  life  ; 
But  I  cannot  think  that  my  darling  died 

Like  great  strong  men,  with  their  prayers  un- 
true — 
Nay  !  rather  she  sits  at  God's  own  side, 

And  sings  as  she  used  to  do  ! 
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FOUL    PLAY. 

By  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

W.vitni.AW  was  at  home  before  this,  with  his 
hands  lull  of  business ;  and  it  is  time  the  reader 
should  be  let  into  one  secret  at  least,  which  this 
merchant  had  contrived  to  conceal  from  the  City  of 
London,  and  from  his  own  father,  and  from  every 
human  creature,  except  one  poor,  simple,  devoted 
soul,  called  Michael   Tenfold. 

There  are  men.  who  seem  stupid,  yet  generally 
go  right;  there  are  also  clever  men.  who  appear  to 
have  the  art  of  blundering  wisely:  "mpMflA 

lunt  in  infi  rnnni,"  as  the  ancients  have  it  j  and 
some  of  these  latter  will  even  lie  on  their  backs,  titer 
a  fall,  and  lift  up  their  voices,  and  prove  to  you  that 
In  the  nature  of  things  they  ought  to  have  gone  up, 
and  their  being  down  i>  monstrous  ;  illusory. 

Arthur  Wardlaw  was  not  quite  so  clever  as  all 
that  ;  but  still  he  misconducted  the  business  of  the 
Jinn  with  perfect  ability  from  the  first  month  he  en- 
tered on  it.  Like  those  ambitious  railways,  which 
ruin  a  goodly  trunk  with  excess  of  branches,  not  to 
say  twigs,  he  Mt  to  work  extending,  and  extending, 
and  sent  the  sap  of  the  healthy  old  concern  a-llying 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

He  was  not  only  too  ambitious,  and  not  cool 
enough  :  he  was  also  unlucky,  or  under  a  curse,  or 
something;  tor  things,  well  conceived,  broke  down, 
in  his  hands,  under  petty  accidents.  And,  besides, 
his  new  correspondents  and  agents  hit  him  cruelly 
hard.  Then  what  did  he  ?  Why,  shot  good  money 
after  had,  and  lost  both.  He  could  not  retrench, 
for  his  game  was  concealment :  his  father,  was  kept 
in  the  dark,  and  drew  his  lour  thousand  a  year,  as 
usual,  and,  upon  any  hesitation,  in  that  respect. 
would  have  called  in  an  accountant  and  wound  up 
the  concern.  But  this  tax  upon  the  receipts,  though 
inconvenient,  was  a  trifle  compared  with  the  series 
of  heavy  engagements  that  were  impending.  The 
future  was  so  black,  that  Wardlaw  junior  was  sore 
tempted  to  realize  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  a 
man  in  his  position  could  easily  do.  and  fly  the  coun- 
try. But  this  would  have  been  to  give  up  Helen 
Rolleston  :  and  he  loved  her  too  well.  Ilis  brain 
was  naturally  subtle  and  fertile  in  expedients  ;  so  he 
brought  all  its  powers  to  bear  on  a  double  problem  ; 
how  to  marry  Helen ;  and  restore  the  concern  he 
had  mismanaged  to  its  former  state.     For  this,   a 


large   sum    of  money   was    needed,    not  less   than 
£90,000. 

The    difficulties   were  great  :  but  he  entered  on 

this  project  with  two  advantages.      In  the  first  place, 

he. esVjoyed  exeefieot credit ;  in  the  second,  he  was 
not  disposed  to  be  scrupulous  He  had  been  cheated 
ind  nothing  undermines  feeble  rec- 
titude more  than  that.  Such  a  man  as  Wardlaw  is 
apt  to  establish  a  sort  of  account  current  with  hu- 
manity. 

veral  fellow-creatures  have  cheated  me.  Well, 
I  must  get  as  much  back,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  from 
several   fellow-creatu; 

After  much  hard  thought,  he  conceived  his  double 
.-stroke  :  and  it  was  to  execute  this  he  went 

out  to  Australia 

We  have  seen  that  he  persuaded  Helen  Role 
to  come  to  England  and  be  married  :  but.  as  to  the 
other  part  of  his  project,  that  is  a  matter  for  the 
reader  to  watch,  as   it   develops  itself. 

His  first  act  of  business,  on  reaching  England, 
was  to  insure  the  freights  of  the  Proserpine  and  the 
Shannon. 

Hfl  sent  Michael  Pinfold  to  Lloyd's,  with  the 
requisite  vouchers,  including  the  receipts  of  the  gold 
merchants.  Pinfold  easily  insured  the  Shannon, 
whose  freight  was  valued  at  only  six  thousand 
pounds.  The  Proserpine,  with  her  cargo,  and  a 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  specie  to 
boot,  was  another  matter.  Some  underwriters  had 
an  objection  to  specie,  being  subject  to  theft  as  well 
as  shipwreck;  other  underwriters,  applied  to  by 
Penfold,  acquiesced  ;  others  called  on  Wardlaw  him- 
self, to  ask  a  few  questions,  and  he  replied  to  them 
courteously,  but  with  a  certain  nonchalance,  treat- 
ing it  as  an  affair  which  might  be  big  to  them,  but 
was  not  of  particular  importance  to  a  merchant 
doing  business  on  his  scale. 

To  one  underwriter,  Condell,  with  whom  he  was 
on  somewhat  intimate  terms,  he  said,  M  I  wish  I 
could  insure  the  Shannon,  at  her  value :  but  that 
is  impossible :  the  City  of  London  could  not  do  it. 
The  Proserpine  brings  me  some  cases  of  specie, 
but  my  true  treasure  is  on  board  the  Shannon. 
She  carries  my  bride,  sir." 

"  O  indeed !     Miss  Rolleston  ?  " 

"  Ah,  I  remember ;  you  have  seen  her.  Then  you 
will  not  be  surprised  at  a  proposal  I  shall  make  you. 
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Underwrite  the  Shannon  a  million  pounds,  to  be 
paid  by  you  if  harm  befalls  my  Helen.  You  need 
not  look  bo  astonished  :  I  was  only  joking ;  you 
gentlemen  deal  with  none  but  substantial  values ; 
and,  as  for  me,  a  million  would  no  more  compensate 
me  for  losing  her,  than  for  losing  my  own  life," 

The  tears  were  in  his  pale  eyes  as  he  said  these 
words :  and  Mr.  Condell  eyed  him  with  sympathy. 
But  he  soon  recovered  himself,  and  was  the  man  of 
business  again.  "  O,  the  specie  on  board  the 
Proserpine  ?  Well,  I  was  in  Australia,  you  know, 
and  bought  that  specie  myself  of  the  merchants 
whose  names  are  attached  to  the  receipts.  I  depos- 
ited the  cases  with  White  and  Co.,  at  Sydney.  Fen- 
fold  vvill  show  you  the  receipt.  I  instructed  Joseph 
Wylie,  mate  of  the  Proserpine,  and  a  trustworthy 
person,  to  see  them  stowed  away  in  the  Proser- 
pine, by  White  and  Co.  Hudson  is  a  good  seaman  ; 
and  the  Proserpine  a  new  ship,  built  by  Mare. 
We  have  nothing  to  fear  but  the  ordinary  perils  of 
the  sea." 

"  So  one  would  think,"  said  Mr.  Condell,  and 
took  his  leave ;  but,  at  the  door,  he  hesitated,  and 
then,  looking  down  a  little  sheepishly,  said,  "  Mr. 
Wardlaw,  may  I  offer  you  a  piece  of  advice  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Then,  double  the  insurance  on  the  Shannon, 
if  you  can." 

With  these  words  he  slipped  out,  evidently  to 
avoid  questions  he  did  not  intend  to  answer. 

Wardlaw  stared  after  him,  stupidly  at  first,  and 
then  stood  up  and  put  his  hand  to  his  head  in  a  sort 
of  amazement.  Then  he  sat  down  again,  ashy  pale, 
and  with  the  dew  on  his  forehead,  and  muttered 
faintly,  '■  Double  —  the  insurance  —  of  the  —  Shan- 
non !  * 

Men  who  walk  in  crooked  paths  are  very  subject 
to  such  surprises  ;  doomed,  like  Ahab,  to  be  pierced, 
through  the  joints  of  their  armor,  by  random 
shafts ;  by  words  uttered  in  one  sense,  but  con- 
science interprets  them  in  another. 

It  took  a  good  many  underwriters  to  insure  the 
Proserpine's  freight ;  but  the  business  was  done 
at  last. 

Then  Wardlaw,  who  had  feigned  insouciance  so 
admirably  in  that  part  of  his  interview  with  Con- 
dell, went,  without  losing  an  hour,  and  raised  a 
large  sum  of  money  on  the  insured  freight,  to  meet 
the  bills  that  were  coming  due  for  the  gold  (for  he 
had  paid  for  most  of  it  in  paper  at  short  dates),  and 
also  other  bills  that  were  approaching  maturity. 
This  done,  he  breathed  again,  safe  for  a  month  or 
two  from  everything  short  of  a  general  panic,  and 
full  of  hope  from  his  coming  master-stroke.  But 
two  months  soon  pass  when  a  man  has  a  flock  of 
kites  in  the  air.  Pass  ?  They  fly.  So  now  he 
looked  out  anxiously  for  his  Australian  ships  ;  and 
went  to  Lloyd's  every  day  to  hear  if  either  had 
been  seen,  or  heard  of  by  steamers,  or  by  faster  sail- 
ing vessels  than  themselves. 

And,  though  Condell  had  underwritten  the  Pro- 
serpine to  the  tune  of  eight  thousand  pounds,  yGt 
still  his  mysterious  words  rang  strangely  in  the 
merchant's  ears,  and  made  him  so  uneasy,  that  he 
employed  a  discreet  person  to  sound  Condell  as  to 
what  he  meant  by  "  double  the  insurance  of  the 
Shannon." 

It  turned  out  to  be  the  simplest  affair  in  the 
world ;  Condell  had  secret  information  that  the 
Shannon  was  in  bad  repairs,  so  he  had  advised 
his  friend  to  insure  her  heavily.     For  the  same  rea- 


son,   he   declined   to   underwrite   her   freight   him- 
sel£  : 

With  respect  to  those  sliips.  our  readers  already 
know  two  things,  of  which  Wardlaw  himself,  nota 
bene,  had  no  idea :  namely,  that  the  Shannon 
had  sailed  last,  instead  of  first,  and  that  Miss  Rol- 
leston  was  not  on  board  of  her,  but  in  the  Proser- 
pine, two  thousand  miles  ahead. 

To  that,  your  superior  knowledge,  we,  posters  of 
the  sea  and  land,  are  about  to  make  a  large  addi- 
tion, and  relate  things  strange,  but  true.  While 
that  anxious  and  plotting  merchant  strains  his  eyes 
seaward,  trying  hard  to  read  the  future,  we  carry 
you,  in  a  moment  of  time,  across  the  Pacific,  and 
board  the  leading  vessel,  the  good  ship  Proser- 
pine, homeward  bound. 

The  ship  left  Sydney  with  a  fair  wind,  but  soon 
encountered  adverse  weather,  and  made  slow  prog- 
ress, being  close-hauled,  which  was  her  worst  point 
of  sailing.  She  pitched  a  good  deal,  and  that  had  a 
very  ill  effect  on  Miss  llolleston.  She  was  not 
sea-sick,  but  thoroughly  out  of  sorts  :  and,  in  one 
week,  became  perceptibly  paler  and  thinner  than 
when  she  started. 

The  young  clergyman,  Mr.  Hazel,  watched  her 
with  respectful  anxiety,  and  this  did  not  escape  her 
feminine  observation.  She  noted  quietly  that  those 
dark  eyes  of  his  followed  her  with  a  mournful  ten- 
derness, but  withdrew  their  gaze  when  she  looked 
at  him.  Clearly,  he  was  interested  in  her,  but  had 
no  desire  to  intrude  upon  her  attention.  He  would 
bring  up  the  squabs  lor  her,  and  some  of  his  own 
wraps,  when  she  stayed  on  deck,  and  was  prompt 
with  his  arm  when  the  vessel  lurched  ;  and  showed 
her  those  other  little  attentions,  which  are  called  for 
on  board  ship,  but  without  a  word.  Yet,  when  she 
thanked  him  in  the  simplest  and  shortest  way,  his 
great  eyes  flashed  with  pleasure,  and  the  color 
mounted  to  his  very  temples. 

Engaged  young  ladies  are,  for  various  reasons, 
more  sociable  with  the  other  sex,  than  those  who  are 
still  on  the  universal  mock-defensive  :  a  ship,  like  a 
distant  country,  thaws  even  English  reserve,  and 
women  in  general  are  disposed  to  admit  ecclesias- 
tics to  certain  privileges.  No  wonder  then  that 
Miss  llolleston,  after  a  few  days,  met  Mr.  Hazel  half 
way ;  and  they  made  acquaintance  on  board  the 
Proserpine,  in  monosyllables  at  first;  but,  the  ice 
once  fairly  broken,  the  intercourse  of  mind  became 
rather  rapid. 

At  first  it  was  a  mere  intellectual  exchange,  but 
one  very  agreeable  to  Miss  Rolleston  ;  for  a  fine 
memory,  and  omnivorous  reading  from  his  very  boy- 
hood, with  the  habit  of  taking  notes,  and  reviewing 
them,  had  made  Mr.  Hazel  a  walking  dictionary, 
and  a  walking  essayist  if  required. 

But,  when  it  came  to  something,  which  most  of  all 
the  young  lady  had  hoped  from  this  temporary  ac- 
quaintance, viz.  religious  instruction,  she  found  him 
indeed  as  learned  on  that  as  on  other  topics,  but 
cold,  and  devoid  of  unction :  so  much  so,  that  one 
day  she  said  to  hiin,  "  I  can  hardly  believe  you  have 
ever  been  a  missionary."  But  at  that  he  seemed  so 
distressed,  that  she  was  sorry  for  him,  and  said, 
sweetly,  "  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Hazel,  my  remark  was  in 
rather  bad  taste,  I  fear." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  he.  "  Of  course  I  am  unfit  for 
missionary  work,  or  I  should  not  be  here." 

Miss  Rolleston  took  a  good  look  at  him,  but  said 
nothing.  However,  his  reply  and  her  perusal  of  his 
countenance,  satisfied  her  that  he  was  a  man  with 
very  little  petty  vanity  and  petty  irritability. 
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One  day  they  were  discoursing  of  gratitude  ;  and 
Mr.  Hazel  said  he  had  a  poor  opinion  of  those  per- 
sons, who  speak  of  "  the  burden  of  gratitude,"  and 
make  a  fuss  about  being  "  laid  under  an  obliga- 
tion." 

M  As  for  me,"  said  he,  "  I  have  owed  such  a  debt, 
and  found  the  sense  of  it  very  sweet." 

"  But  perhaps  you  were  always  hoping  to  make  a 
return,"  said  Helen. 

M  That  I  was:  hoping  against  hope." 

•'  Do  vou  think  people  are  grateful,  in  general  ?  " 

"No,  Miss  Kolleston,  I  do  not." 

"  Well,  I  think  they  are.  To  me  at  least.  Why. 
I  have  experienced  gratitude  even  in  a  convict.  It 
was  a  poor  man,  who  had  been  transported,  for 
something  or  other,  and  he  begged  papa  to  take 
him  for  his  gardener.  Papa  did,  and  he  was  so 
grateful  that,  do  you  know,  he  suspected  our  house 
was  to  be  robbed,  and  he  actually  watched  in  the 
garden  night  after  night :  and,  what  do  you  think? 
the  bouse  UXU  attacked  by  a  whole  gang:  but  poor 
.Mi-.  Seaton  confronted  them  and  shot  one,  and  was 
wounded  cruelly  ;  but  he  beat  them  off  for  us;  and 
was  not  that  gratitud 

While  she  was  speaking  so  earnestly,  Mr.  Hazel's 
blood  seemed  to  run  through  his  veins  like  heavenly 
fire,  but  he  said  nothing,  and  the  lady  resumed  with 
gentle  fervor,  M  Well,  we  got  him  a  clerk's  place  in 
a  shipping-office,  and  heard  no  more  of  him  ;  but  he 
ditl  not  forget  us;  my  cabin  here  wai  fitted  up  with 
every  comfort,  and  every  delicacy.  I  thanked  papa 
for  it  ;  but  he  looked  so  blank,  I  saw  directly,  he 
knew  nothing  about  it;  and  now,  I  think  of  it.  it 
was  Mr.  Seaton.  I  am  positive  it  was.  Pour  fel- 
low !  And  1  should  not  even  kuow  him  if  I  saw 
him." 

Mr.  Hazel  observed,  in  a  low  voice,  that  Mr. 
ton's    conduct    did    not    seem    wonderful     to    him. 
'•  Still,"  said  he,  ••  one  is  Mad  to  find  there   is  some 
good  left  even  in  a  criminal." 

"  A  criminal  !  "  cried  Helen  Rollestou,  firing  up. 
'•  Pray,  who  says  he  was  a  criminal  ?  Mr.  1 1 
once,  for  all,  no  friend  of  mine  ever  deserw  ■  such  a 
name  as  that.  A  friend  of  mine  may  commit  some 
great  error  or  imprudence';  but  that  is  all.  The 
poor  grateful  soul  was  never  guilty  of  any  down- 
right wickedness  :  that  stands  to  reason." 

Mr.  Ha/el  did  not  encounter  this  feminine  logic 
with  his  usual  ability ;  he  muttered  something  or 
other,  with  a  trembling  lip,  and  left  her  so  abruptly, 
that  she  asked  herself  whether  she  had  inadvertent- 
ly said  anything  that  could  have  offended  him;  and 
awaited  an  explanation.  But  none  came.  The 
topic  was  never  revived  by  Mr.  Hazel;  and  his 
manner,  at  their  next  meeting,  showed  he  liked 
her  none  the  worse  that  she  stood  up  for  her  friends. 

The  wind  steady  from  the  west  for  two  whole 
days,  and  the  Proserpine  showed  her  best  sailing 
qualities,  and  ran  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
that  time. 

Then  came  a  dead  calm,  and  the  sails  flapped 
lazily,  and  the  masts  described  an  arc  ;  and  the  sun 
broiled  ;  and  the  sailors  whistled  ;  and  the  Captain 
drank  ;  and  the  mate  encouraged  him. 

During  this  calm,  Miss  Kolleston  fell  downright 
ill,  and  quitted  the  deck.  Then  Mr.  Hazel  was  very 
sad  :  borrowed  all  the  books  in  the  ship,  and  read 
them,  and  took  notes  ;  and  when  he  had  done  this, 
he  was  at  leisure  to  read  men,  and  so  began  to  study 
Hiram  Hudson,  Joseph  Wylie,  and  others,  and  take 
a  few  notes  about  them. 


From  these  we  select  some  that  are  better  worth 
the  reader's  attention,  than  anything  we  could 
relate  in  our  own  persons  at  this  stagnant  part  of 
the  story. 

PASSAGES  FROM  MR.  HAZEL'S  DIARY. 

"  Characters  ox  board  the  Proserpine. 

l'  There  are  two  sailors,  messmates,  who  have 
formed  an  antique  friendship;  their  names  are  John 
Welch,  and  Samuel  Cooper.  Welch  is  a  very  able 
seaman  and  a  chatterbox.  Cooper  is  a  good  sailor, 
but  very  silent ;  only  what  he  does  say  is  much  to 
the  pur  "J 

M  The  gabble  of  Welch  is  agreeable  to  the  silent 
Cooper;  and  Welch  admires  Cooper's  taciturnity. 

"I  asked  Welch  what  made  him  like  Cooper  so 
much.  And  he  said,  '  "Why,  you  see,  sir.  he  is  my 
messmate,  for  one  thing,  and  a  seaman  that  knows 
his  work;  and  then  he.  has  been  well  eddycated,  and 
he  knows  when  to  hold  his  tongue,  does  Sam.' 

"  I  asked  Cooper  why  he  was  so  fond  of  Welch, 
lie  only  grunted  in  an  uneasy  way  at  first;  but 
when  I  pressed  t'or  a  reply,  he  let  out  two  words, — 
'  Capital  company ' ;  and  got  away  froin  me. 

"  Their  friendship,  though  often  roughly  ex- 
d,  is  really  a  tender  and  touching  sentiment. 
1  think  either  M  these  sailors  would  bare  his  back 
and  take  a  dozen  lashes  in  place  of  his  messmate. 
I  too  once  thought  I  had  made  such  a  friend. 
Eheu  ! 

'•  Both  Cooper  and  Welch  seem,  by  their  talk,  to 
consider  the  ship  a  living  creature.      Cooper  chews, 
kes,  and  often  lets  his  pipe  out:  he 
is  so  voluble. 

ptain  Hudson  is  quite  a  character:  or,  I 
might  say,  two  characters;  for  he  is  one  man  when 
sober,  and  another  when  he  is  the  worse  for 
liquor :  and  that  I  am  sorry  to  see  is  very  often. 
Captain  Hudson,  sober,  is  a  rough,  bearish  seaman, 
with  a  quick,  experienced  eye,  that  takes  in  every 
rope  in  the  ship,  as  he  walks  up  and  down  his 
quarter-deck.  He  either  evades,  or  bluntly  declines 
conversation,  and  gives  his  whole  mind  to  sailing 
his  ship. 

"  Captain  Hudson,  drunk,  is  a  garrulous  man, 
who  seems  to  have  drifted  back  into  the  past.  He 
comes  up  to  you  and  talks  of  his  own  accord,  and 
always  about  himself,  and  what  he  did  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  since.  He  forgets  whatever  has  oc- 
curred half  an  hour  ago ;  and  his  eye,  which  was  an 
eagle*i  is  now  a  mole's.  He  no  longer  sees  what 
his  sailors  are  doing  alow  or  aloR ;  to  be  sure  he  no 
longer  can  s ;  his  present  ship  may  take  care  of  her- 
self while  he  is  talking  of  his  past  ones.  But  the 
surest  indicia  of  inebriety  in  Hudson  are  these  two. 
First,  his  nose  is  red.  Secondly,  he  discourses  upon 
a  seaman's  duty  to  his  employers.  Ebrius  rings  the 
changes  on  his  'duty  to  his  employers'  till  drowsi- 
ness attacks  his  hearers.  Cicero  de  ojfficiis  was  all 
very  well  at  a  certain  period  of  one's  life  :  but 
bibulus  nau!a  de  o[ficils  is  rather  too  much. 

•'N.  B.  Except  when  his  nose  is  red,  not  a  word 
about  his  'duty  to  his  employers.'  That  phrase, 
like  a  fine  lady,  never  ventures  into  the  morning 
air.  It  is  purely  post-prandial,  and  sacred  to  occa- 
sions when  he  is  utterly  neglecting  his  duty  to  his 
employers,  and  to  everybody  else. 

"  All  this  is  ridiculous  enough  but  somewhat 
alarming.  To  think  that  her  precious  life  should 
be  intrusted  to  the  care  and  skill  of  so  unreliable  a 
captain  ! " 
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"  Joseph  AYvlie,  the  mate,  is  less  eccentric,  but 
even  more  remarkable.  He  is  one  of  those  power- 
fully built  fellows,  whom  Nature,  one  would  think, 
constructed  to  gain  all  their  ends  by  force  and 
directness.  But  no  such  thing ;  he  goes  about  as 
softly  as  a  cat ;  is  always  popping  up  out  of  holes 
and  corners  ;  and  I  can  see  he  watches  me,  and  tries 
to  hear  what  I  say  to  her.  He  is  civil  to  me  when 
I  speak  to  him  ;  yet,  I  notice,  he  avoids  me  quietly. 
Altogether,  there  is  something  about  him  that  puz- 
zles me.  Why  was  he  so  reluctant  to  let  me  on 
board  as  a  passenger  ?  Why  did  he  tell  a  down- 
right falsehood  ?  For  he  said  there  was  no  room 
for  me  ;  yet,  even  now,  there  are  two  cabins  vacant, 
and  he  has  taken  possession  of  them. 

"  The  mate  of  this  ship  has  several  barrels  of 
spirits  in  his  cabin,  or  rather,  cabins,  and  it  is  he 
who  makes  the  captain  drunk.  I  learned  this  from 
one  of  the  boys.  This  looks  ugly.  I  fear  Wylie  is 
a  bad,  designing  man,  who  wishes  to  ruin  the  cap- 
tain, and  so  get  his  place.  But,  meantime,  the  ship 
might  be  endangered  by  this  drunkard's  misconduct. 
I  shall  watch  Wylie  closely,  and  perhaps  put  the 
captain  on  his  guard  against  this  false  friend. 

"  Last  night,  a  breeze  got  up  about  sunset,  and 
II.  R.  came  on  deck  for  half  an  hour.  I  welcomed 
her  as  calmly  as  I  could  ;  but  I  felt  my  voice  tremble 
and  my  heart  throb.  She  told  me  the  voyage  tired 
her  much  ;  but  it  was  the  last  she  should  have  to 
make.  How  strange,  how  hellish  (God  forgive  me 
for  saying  so  !)  it  seems  that  she  should  love  him. 
But-,  does  she  love  him  ?  Can  she  love  him  ?  Could 
she  love  him  if  she  knew  all  ?  Know  him  she  shall 
before  she  marries  him.  For  the  present,  be  still, 
my  heart. 

"  She  soon  went  below  and  left  me  desolate.  I 
wandered  all  about  the  ship,  and.  at  last,  I  came 
upon  the  inseparables  Welch  and  Cooper.  They 
were  squatted  on  the  deck,  and  Welch's  tongue  was 
going  as  usual.  He  Was  talking  about  this  Wylie, 
anil  saying  that,  in  all  his  ships,  he  had  never  known 
such  a  mate  as  this  ;  why  the  captain  was  under  his 
thumb.  He  then  gave  a  string  of  captains,  each  of 
whom  would  have  given  his  mate  a  round  dozen  at 
the  gangway,  if  he  had  taken  so  much  on  him,  as 
this  one  does. 

"  '  Grog  ! '  suggested  Cooper,  in  extenuation. 

u  Welch  admitted  Wylie  was  liberal  with  that, 
and  friendly  enough  with  the  men;  but,  still,  he 
preferred  to  see  a  ship  commanded  by  the  captain, 
and  not  by  a  lubber  like  Wylie. 

"  I  expressed  some  surprise  at  this  term,  and  said 
I  had  envied  Wylie's  nerves  in  a  gale  of  wind  we 
encountered  early  in  the  voyage. 

"  The  talking  sailor  explained,  '  In  course,  he  has 
been  to  sea  afore  this,  and  weathered  many  a  gale.' 
But  so  has  the  cook.  '  That  don't  make  a  man  a 
sailor.'  You  ask  him  how  to  send  down  a  to'- 
gallant  yard  or  gammon  a  bowsprit,  or  even  mark  a 
lead  line,  and  he  '11  stare  at  ye,  like  Old  Nick, 
when  the  angel  caught  him  with  the  red-hot  tongs. 
and  questioned  him  out  of  the  Church  Catechism. 
Ask  Sam  there,  if  ye  don't  believe  me.  Sam,  what 
do  you  think  of  this  Wylie  lor  a  seaman  ?  ' 

"  Cooper  could  not  afford  anything  so  precious  in 
his  estimate  of  things,  as  a  word  ;  but  he  lifted  a 
great  brawny  hand,  and  gave  a  snap  with  his  finger 
and  thumb,  that  disposed  of  the  mate's  pretensions 
to  seamanship  more  expressively  than  words  could 
have  done  it. 

The  breeze  has  freshened,  and  the  ship  glides 


rapidly  through  the  water,  bearing  us  all  homeward. 
Helen  Rolleston  has  resumed  her  place  upon  the 
deck ;  and  all  seems  bright  again.  I  ask  myself 
how  we  existed  without  the  sight  of  her. 

"  This  morning  the  wind  shifted  to  the  south- 
west;  the  captain  surprised  us  by  taking  in  sail. 
But  his  sober  eye  had  seen  something  more  than 
ours  ;  for  at  noon  it  blew  a  gale,  and  by  sunset  it 
was  deemed  prudent  to  bring  the  ship's  head  to  the 
wind,  and  we  are  now  lying-to.  The  ship  lurches, 
and  the  wind  howls  through  the  bare  rigging ;  but 
she  rides  buoyantly,  and  no  danger  is  apprehended. 

"  Last  night,  as  I  lay  in  my  cabin,  unable  to  sleep, 
I  heard  some  heavy  blows  strike  the  ship's  side  re- 
peatedly, causing  quite  a  vibration.  I  felt  alarmed, 
and  went  out  to  tell  the  captain.  But  I  was  obliged 
to  go  on  my  hands  and  knees,  such  was  the  force  of 
the  wind.  Passing  the  mate's  cabin,  I  heard  sounds 
that  made  me  listen  acutely  ;  and  I  then  found  the 
blows  were  being  struck  inside  the  ship.  I  got  to 
the  captain  and  told  him.  '  O,'  said  he,  '  ten  to 
one  it 's  the  mate  nailing  down  his  chests,  or  the 
like.'  But  I  assured  him  the  blows  struck  the  side 
of  the  ship,  and,  at  my  earnest  request,  he  came  out 
and  listened.  He  swore  a  great  oath,  and  said  the 
lubber  would  be  through  the  ship's  side.  He  then 
tried  the  cabin-door,  but  it  was  locked. 

"  The  sounds  ceased  directly. 

'*  We  called  to  the  mate,  but  received  no  reply 
for  a  long  time.  At  last  Wylie  came  out  of  the  gun- 
room, looking  rather  pale,  and  asked  what  was  the 
matter. 

"  I  told  him  he  ought  to  know  best,  for  the  blows 
were  heard  where  he  had  just  come  from. 

"  '  Blows  ! '  said  he  ;  'I  believe  you.  Why,  a 
tierce  of  butter  had  got  adrift,  and  was  bumping  up 
and  down  the  hold  like  thunder.'  He  then  asked 
us  whether  that  was  what  we  had  disturbed  him  for, 
entered  his  cabin,  and  almost  slammed  the  door  in 
our  faces. 

"  I  remarked  to  the  captain  on  his  disrespectful 
conduct.  The  captain  was  civil,  and  said  I  wag 
right ;  he  was  a  cross-grained,  unmanageable  brute, 
and  he  wished  he  was  out  of  the  ship.  '  But  you  see, 
sir.  he  has  <jot  the  ear  of  the  merchant  ashore  :  and 
so  I  am  obliged  to  hold  a  candle  to  the  Devil,  as  the 
saying  is.'  He  then  fired  a  volley  of  oaths  and 
abuse  at  the  offender ;  and,  not  to  encourage  foul 
language,  I  retired  to  my  cabin. 

"  The  wind  declined  towards  daybreak,  and  the 
ship  recommenced  her  voyage  at  8  a.  K. ;  but  un- 
der treble-reefed  topsails  and  reefed  courses. 

"  I  caught  the  captain  and  mate  talking  together 
in  the  friendliest  way  possible.  That  Hudson  is  a 
humbug  :  there  is  some  mystery  between  him  and 
the  mate. 

"  To-day  H.  11.  was  on  deck  for  several  hours, 
conversing  sweetly,  and  looking  like  the  angel  she 
is.  But  happiness  soon  flies  from  me  ;  a  steamer 
came  in  sight,  bound  for  Sydney.  She  signalled  us 
to  heave-to,  and  send  a  boat.  This  was  done,  and 
the  boat  brought  back  a  letter  for  her.  It  seems 
they  took  us  for  the  Shannon,  in  which  ship  she 
was  expected. 

"  The  letter  was  from  him.  How  her  cheek 
flushed  and  her  eye  beamed  as  she  took  it.  And 
0  the  sadness,  the  agony,  that  stood  beside  her  un- 
heeded. 

"  I  left  the  deck  ;  I  could  not  have  contained  my- 
self.    What   a  thing  is   wealth!     By  wealth,   that 
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■wretch  can  stretch  out  his  hand  across  the  ocean, 
and  put  a  letter  into  her  hand  under  my  very  eye. 
Away  goes  ail  that  I  have  gained  by  being  near 
her,  while  he  is  far  away.  He  is  not  in  England 
now,  —  he  is  here.  His  odious  presence  has  driven 
me  from  ber.  O  that  I  could  be  a  child  again,  or 
in  my  grave,  to  get  away  from  this  Hell  of  Love 
and  Hate." 

At  this  point,  Ave  beg  leave  to  take  the  narrative 
into  our  own  ham  Is  again. 

Mr.  Hazel  actually  left  the  deck  to  avoid  the  sight 
of  Helen  BoUetton's  flushed  cheek  and  beaming 
reading  Arthur  Wardlaw's  letter. 

And  here  we  may  as  well  observe  that  he  retired 
not  merely  because  the  torture  was  bard  to  bear, 
lie  had  some  disclosure*  to  make,  on  reaching  Eng- 
land; but  bis  good  sense  told  him  this  was  not  the 
lime,  or  the  place,  to  make  them,  nor  Helen  ltolles- 
ton  the  person  to  whom,  in  the  first  instance,  they 
ought  to  be  made. 

While    he  tries  to  relieve  his  swelling  heart  In- 
putting its  throbs  on  paper   (and,  in  truth,  this  is 
some  faint  relict',  for  want  of  which  many  a  [ess  un- 
happy man  than  Hazel  has  gone  mail),  let   u- 
by  the  laily's  side,  and  read  her  letter  with  her. 

"ItBWltf   BQ1 "  v tii-:,  Pit,  l.">,  1866. 

•My  kkai;  I.ovk:  Hearing  that  the  Antelope 
steam-park  t  was  going  to  Sydney,  by  way  of  Cape 
Horn.  I  have  begged  the  captain,  who  IS  under  BOUM 
obligations  to  me,  to  keep  a  good  look-out  lor  the 
.Shannon,  homeward  bound,  and  board  her  with  these 
lines,  weather  permitting. 

"  Of  course,  the  chances  are  you  will  not  r< 
them  at  sea:  but  still    you   possibly  may:  ami  my 
heart  is  so  full  of  you,  1  seize  any  excuse  for  over- 
flowing'; and  then   I  picture  to  myself  that  bright 
(hot  reading  an  unexpected  letter  in  mid  ocean,  ami 

so  I  taste  beforehand  the  greatest  pleasure  my  mind 
can  conceive,  —  the  delight  of  giving  you  pleasure, 
my  own  tweet  I  lelen. 

"  News.  1  have  very  little.  You  know  how  deep- 
ly and  devotedly  you  an  beloved,  —  know  it  - 
that  I  feel  words  are  almost  watted  in  repeating  it. 
Indeed,  the  time,  I  hope,  is  at  hand  when  the  word 
love  will  hardly  be  mentioned  between  OS.  For  my 
part,  I  think  it  will  be  too  visible  in  every  act,  and 
look,  and  word  of  mine,  to  need  repetition.  \\ 
not  speak  much  about  the  air  We  live  in.  We 
breathe  it.  and  speak  with  it,  not  of  it. 

M  I  suppose  all  lovers  are  jealous.  I  think  I  should 
go  mad  it'  you  were  to  give  me  a  rival;  but  then  I 
do  not  understand  that  ill-natured  jealousy  which 
would  rob  the  beloved  object  of  all  affections  but  the 
one.  I  know  my  Helen  loves  her  father,  —  loves 
him,  perhaps,  as  well,  or  better,  than  she  does  me. 
Well,  in  spite  of  that,  I  love  him  too.  Do  you  know, 
I  never  see  that  erect  form,  that  model  of  courage 
and  probity  come  into  a  room,  but  I  say  to  myself', 
'  Here  comes  my  benefactor;  but  for  this  man  there 
would  be  no  Helen  in  the  world.'  Well,  dearest,  an 
unexpected  circumstance  has  given  me  a  little  mil- 
itary influence  (these  things  do  happen  in  the  City)  : 
and  I  really  believe  that,  what  with  his  acknowledged 
merits  (1  am  secretly  informed  a  very  high  person- 
age said,  tin-  other  day,  he  had  not  received  justice), 
and  the  influence  I  speak  of,  a  post  will  shortly  be 
offered  to  your  father  that  will  enable  him  to  live, 
henceforth,  in  England,  with  comfort,  I  might  say, 
affluence.  Perhaps  he  might  live  with  us.  That  de- 
pends upon  himself. 

M.  Looking  forward  to  this,  and  my  own  still  great- 


er happiness,  diverts  my  mind  a  while  from  the  one 
eTer-pressing  anxiety.  But,  alas  !  it  will  return. 
By  this  time  my  Helen  is  on  the  seas,  —  the  terrible, 
the  treacherous,  the  cruel  Beat,  that  spare  neither 
beauty  nor  virtue,  nor  the  longing  hearts  at  home. 
I  have  conducted  this  office  for  some  years,  and 
thought  I  knew  care  and  anxiety.  But  1  find  I  knew 
neither  till  now. 

14 1  have  two  ships  at  sea,  the  Shannon  and  the 
Proserpine.  The  Proserpine  carries  eighteen  chests 
of  specie,  worth  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  I  don't  care  one  straw  whether  she  sinks 
or  swims.  But  the  Shannon  carries  my  darling ; 
and  every  gust  at  night  awakens  me,  and  every 
day  I  go  into  the  great  room  at  Lloyd's  and  watch 
the  anemometer.  O  God  !  be  merciful,  and  bring 
my  angel  safe  to  me  1  ()  God  I  be  just,  and  strike 
her  not  for  my  offences  ! 

••  Besides  the  direct  perils  of  the  sea  are 
some  others  you  might  escape  by  prudence. 
Pray  avoid  the  night  air,  for  my  sake,  who  could 
not  live  if  any  evil  befell  you  ;  and  be  careful  in 
your  diet.  You  were  not  looking  so  well  as  usual, 
when  1  left.  Would  I  had  words  to  make  you  know 
your  own  value.  Then  you  would  feel  it  a  duty  to 
be  prudent. 

'•  But  I  must  not  sadden  you  with  my  fears  ;  let 
me  turn  to  my  hopes.  How  bright  they  are;  what 
joy,  what  happu  riling  towards  me,  nearer 

and  nearer  every  day.  I  a~k  myself  what  am  I  that 
such  paradise  should  be  mine. 

•■  My  love,  when  we  are  one,  shall  we  share  ev- 
ery thought,  or  shall  I  keep  commerce,  speculation, 
and  its  temptations  away  from  your  pure  spirit  V 
Sometimes  I  think  I  should  like  to  have  neither 
thought  nor  occupation  unshared  by  you  ;  and  that 
you  would  purity  trade  itself  by  your  contact  ;  at 
other  times  I  say  to  myself.  '  (),  never  soil  that 
angel  with  your  miserable  business;  but  go  home  to 
hex  ti  if  you  were  going  from  earth  to  heaven,  for 
a  lew  blis.-ful  hours.'  But  you  shall  decide  thjt 
question,  and  every  other. 

"MiK  I  dote  this  letter?  Must  I  say  no  more 
though  I  have  scarcely  began  V 

■•  let,  I  will  end,  since,  perhaps,  you  will  never 
tee  it. 

"  \\ 'hen  I  have  sealed  it,  I  me  in  to  hold  it  in  my 

clasped  hands,  and  so  pray  the  Almighty  to  take  it 

sate  to  you,  and  to  bring  you  safe  to  him,  who  can 

never  know  peace  nor  joy  till  he  sees  you  once  more. 

••  Your  devote  1  and  anxious  lover, 

••  Akihuk   Wauulaw." 

Helen  llolleston  read  this  letter  more  than  once. 
She  liked  it  none  the  less  tor  being  disconnected 
and  unbusiness-like.  She  hail  seen  her  Arthur's 
business  letters  ;  models  of  courteous  conei.- 
She  did  not  value  such  compositions.  This  one  she 
did.  She  smiled  over  it,  all  beaming  and  blushing; 
she  kissed  it,  and  read  it  again,  and  sat  with  it  in 
her  lap. 

But,  by  and  by,  her  mood  changed,  and,  when 
Mr.  Hazel  ventured  upon  deck  again,  he  found  her 
with  her  forehead  sinking  on  her  extended  arm,  and 
the  lax  hand  of  that  same  arm  holding  the  letter. 
She  was  crying. 

The  whole  drooping  attitude  was  >o  lovely, so  fem- 
inine, yet  so  sad,  that  Hazel  Stood  irresolute,  looking 
wistfully  at  her. 

She  caught  sight  of  him,  and,  by  a  natural  im- 
pulse, turned  gently  away,  as  if  to  hide  her  tears. 
But,  the  next  moment,  she  altered  her  mind,  and  said, 
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with  a  quiet  dignity  that  came  naturally  to  her  at 
times,  *  Why  should  I  hide  my  care  from  you,  sir  ? 
Mr.  Hazel,  may  I  speak  to  you  as  a  clergyman  f  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Hazel,  in  a  somewhat  faint 
voice. 

She  pointed  to  a  seat  and  he  sat  down  near  her. 

She  was  silent  for  some  time  ;  her  lip  quivered  a 
little ;  she  was  struggling  inwardly  for  that  decent 
composure,  which  on  certain  occasions,  distinguishes 
the  lady  from  the  mere  woman  ;  and  it  was  with  a 
pretty  firm  voice  she  said  what  follows  :  — 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  little  secret :  one  I  have 
kept  from  my  own  father.  It  is,  —  that  I  have  not 
very  long  to  live." 

Her  hazel  eye  rested  calmly  on  his  face  while  she 
said  these  words  quietly. 

He  received  them  with  amazement,  at  first ; 
amazement,  that  soon  deepened  into  horror. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  gasped.  "  What  words 
are  these  ?  " 

"  Thank  you  for  minding  so  much,"  said  she, 
sweetly.  "  I  will  tell  you.  I  have  fits  of  coughing, 
not  frequent,  but  violent;  and  then  blood  very 
often  comes  from  my  lungs.  That  is  a  bad  sign, 
you  know.  I  have  been  so  for  four  months  now, 
and  I  am.  a  good  deal  wasted  ;  my  hand  used  to  be 
very  plump,  look  at  it  now.  —  Poor  Arthur ! " 

She  turned  away  her  head  to  drop  a  gentle,  un- 
selfish tear  or  two ;  and  Hazel  stared  with  increas- 
ing alarm  at  the  lovely  but  wasted  hand  she  still 
held  out  to  him,  and  glanced,  too,  at  Arthur  Ward- 
law's  letter,  held  slightly  by  the  beloved  fingers. 

He  said  nothing,  and,  when  she  looked  round 
again,  he  was  pale  and  trembling.  The  revelation 
was  so  sudden. 

"  Pray  be  calm,  sir,"  said  she.  "  We  need  speak 
of  this  no  more.  But,  now,  I  think,  you  will  not  be 
surprised  that  I  come  to  y*ou  for  religious  advice 
and  consolation,  short  as  our  acquaintance  is." 

"  I  am  in  no  condition  to  give  them,"  said  Hazel, 
in  great  agitation.  "  I  can  think  of  nothing  but 
how  to  save  you.  May  Heaven  help  me,  and  give 
me  wisdom  for  that." 

"  This  is  idle,"  said  Helen  Rolleston,  gently,  but 
firmly.  "  I  have  had  the  best  advice  for  months, 
and  I  get  worse ;  and,  Mr.  Hazel,  I  shall  never  be 
better.  So,  aid  me  to  bow  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 
Sir,  I  do  not  repine  at  leaving  the  world ;  but  it 
does  grieve  me  to  think  how  my  departure  will  af- 
fect those  whose  happiness  is  very,  very  dear  to  me." 

She  then  looked  at  the  letter,  blushed,  and  hesi- 
tated a  moment;  but  ended  by  giving  it  to  him 
whom  she  had  applied  to  as  her  religious  adviser. 

"  Oblige  me  by  reading  that.  And,  when  you 
have,  I  think  you  will  grant  me  a  favor  I  wish  to 
ask  you.  Poor  fellow  !  so  full  of  hopes  that  I  am 
doomed  to  disappoint." 

She  rose  to  hide  her  emotion,  and  left  Arthur 
Wardlaw's  letter  in  the  hands  of  him  who  loved 
her,  if  possible,  more  devotedly  than  Arthur  Ward- 
law  did ;  and  she  walked  the  deck  pensively,  little 
dreaming  how  strange  a  thing  she  had  done. 

As  for  Hazel,  he  was  in  a  situation  poignant  with 
agony;  only  the  heavy  blow  that  had  just  fallen 
had  stunned  and  benumbed  him.  He  felt  a  natural 
repugnance  to  read  this  letter.  But  she  had  given 
him  no  choice.  He  read  it.  In  reading  it  he  felt 
a  mortal  sickness  come  over  him,  but  he  perse- 
vered ;  he  read  it  carefully  to  the  end,  and  he  was 
examining  the  signature  keenly,  when  Miss  Rolles- 
ton rejoined  him,  and,  taking  the  letter  from  him, 
placed  it  in  her  bosom  before  his  eyes. 


"  He  loves  me ;  does  lie  not  ?  "  said  she,  wist- 
fully. 

Hazel  looked  half-stupidly  in  her  face  for  a  mo- 
ment; then,  with  a  candor  which  was  part  of  his 
character,  replied,  doggedly,  "  Yes,  the  man  who 
wrote  that  letter  loves  you." 

"  Then  you  can  pity  him,  and  I  may  venture  to 
ask  you  the  favor  to  —  It  will  be  a  bitter  grief 
and  disappointment  to  him.  Will  you  break  it 
to  him  as  gently  as  you  can;  will  you  say  that 
his  Helen  —  Will  you  tell  him  what  I  have  told 
you  ?  " 

"  I  decline." 

This  point-blank  refusal  surprised  Helen  Rolles- 
ton ;  all  the  more  that  it  was  uttered  with  a  cer- 
tain sullenness,  and  even  asperity,  she  had  never 
seen  till  then  in  this  gentle  clergyman. 

It  made  her  fear  she  had  done  wrong  in  asking 
it ;  and  she  looked  ashamed  and  distressed. 

However,  the  explanation  soon  followed. 

"  My  business,"  said  he,  "  is  to  prolong  your  pre- 
cious life ;  and,  making  up  your  mind  to  die  is  not 
the  way.  You  shall  have  no  encouragement  in 
such  weakness  from  me.  Pray  let  me  be  your  phy- 
sician." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Helen,  coldly ;  "  I  have  my 
own  physician." 

"  No  doubt :  but  he  shows  me  his  incapacity,  by 
allowing  you  to  live  on  pastry  and  sweets ;  things 
that  are  utter  poison  to  you.  Disease  of  the  lungs 
is  curable,  but  not  by  drugs  and  unwholesome 
food." 

"  Mr.  Hazel,"  said  the  lady,  "  we  will  drop  the 
subject,  if  you  please.  It  has  taken  an  uninterest- 
ing turn." 

"  To  you,  perhaps ;  but  not  to  me." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir ;  if  you  took  that  real  friendly 
interest  in  me  and  my  condition  I  was  vain  enough, 
to  think  you  might,  you  would  hardly  have  re- 
fused me  the  first  favor  I  ever  asked  you;  and," 
drawing  herself  up  proudly,  "  need  I  say  the  last  V  " 

"  You  are  unjust,"  said  Hazel,  sadly;  "  unjust  be- 
yond endurance.  I  refuse  you  anything  that  is  for 
your  good  ?  I,  who  would  lay  down  my  life  with 
unmixed  joy  for  you  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Hazel ! "  And  she  drew  back  from  him 
with  a  haughty  stare. 

"  Learn  the  truth  why  I  cannot,  and  will  not,  talk 
to  Arthur  Wardlaw  about  you.  For  one  thing,  he 
is  my  enemy,  and  I  am  his." 

"  His  enemy  ?  my  Arthur's  !  " 

"  His  mortal  enemy.  And  I  am  going  to  Eng- 
land to  clear  an  innocent  man,  and  expose  Arthur 
Wardlaw's  guilt." 

'•  Indeed ! "  said  Helen  with  lofty  contempt. 
"  And  pray  what  has  he  done  to  you  ?  " 

"  He  had  a  benefactor,  a  friend ;  he  entrapped 
him  into  cashing  a  note  of  hand,  which  he  must 
have  known,  or  suspected  to  be,  forged ;  then  base- 
ly deserted  him  at  the  trial,  and  blasted  his  friend's 
life  forever." 

"  Arthur  Wardlaw  did  that  ?  " 

"  He  did  ;  and  that  very  James  Seaton  was  his  vic- 
tim." 

Her  delicate  nostrils  were  expanded  with  wrath 
and  her  eyes  flashed  fire.  "  Mr.  Hazel,  you  are  a 
liar  and  a  slanderer." 

The  man  gave  a  kind  of  shudder,  as  if  cold 
steel  had  passed  through  his  heart.  But  his  forti- 
tude was  great ;  he  said,  doggedly,  "  Time  will 
show.     Time,  and  a  jury  of  our  countrymen." 

"  I  will  be  his  witness.    I  will  say,  this  is  the  mal- 
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ice  of  a  rival.  Yes,  sir,  you  forget  that  you  have 
let  out  the  motive  of  this  wicked  slander.  You  love 
me  yourself;  Heaven  forgive  me  for  profaning  the 
name  of  love  !  " 

"  Heaven  forgive  you  for  blaspheming  the  pur- 
est, fondest  love,  that  ever  one  creature  laid  at  the 
feet  of  another.  Yes,  Helen  Rolleston,  I  love  you; 
and  will  save  you  from  the  grave  and  from  the  vil- 
lain Wardlaw  ;  both  from  one  and  the  other." 

"  O,  said  Helen,"  clenching  her  teeth,  "  I  hope 
this  is  true;  I  hope  you  do  love  me,  you  wretch : 
then  I  may  find  a  way  to  punish  you  for  belying 
the  absent,' and  stabbing  me  to  the  heart,  through 
him." 

Her  throat  swelled  with  a  violent  convulsion,  and 
she  could  utter  no  more  for  a  moment ;  and  she  put 
her  white  handkerchief  to  her  lips,  and  drew  it 
awav  discolored  slightly  with  blood. 

•  Ah  !  you  love  me,"  she  cried  ;  "then  know,  for 
your  comfort,  that  you  have  shortened  my  short  life 
a  day  or  two,  by  slandering  him  to  my  face,  you 
monster.  Look  there  at  your  love,  and  see  what  it 
has  done  for  DM 

She    put  the  handkerchief  under  his  eyes,  with 
learning  in  her  own. 

Mr.  Hazel  turned  ashy  pale,  and  glared  at  it 
with  horror;  he  could  have  seen  his  own  shed,  with 
stoical  firmness  ;  but  a  mortal  sickness  struck  his 
heart  at  the  sight  of  her  blood.  His  hands  rose  and 
quivered  in  a  peculiar  w;iy,  his  sight  left  him,  and 
the  strong  man,  but  tender  lover,  staggered,  and  fell 
heavily  on  the  deck,  in  a  dead  swoon,  and  lay  at  her 
feet,  pale  and  motionle-s. 

ottered  ■  sereaaa,  and  sailors  came  running. 

They  lifted  him,  with  rough  Sympathy;  and  Hel- 
en Etollestoo.  retired  to  her  cabin,  panting  wii. 
tation.      But  she  had  little  or  no  pity  for  the  >lan- 
derar.      She   read  Arthur  Wardlaw's  latter 
kissed  it,  wept  over  it,  reproached  her-. 
having  loved  the  writer  enough  ;  and  vowed   • 
pair  that  fault.    "  Poor  slandered  Arthur,"  said  she  ; 
"  from  this  hour  1  will  love  you  as  devotedly  at 
love  me." 


CHAPTER    IX. 

Aftkr  this,  Helen  Rolleston  and  Mr.  Hazel  never 
spoke.  She  walked  past  him  on  the  deck  with  cold 
and  haughty  contempt. 

He  quietly  submitted  to  it ;  and  never  presumed 
to  say  one  word  to  her  again.  Only,  M  his  determi- 
nation was  equal  tp  his  delicacy,  Miss  Rolleston 
found,  one  day.  a  paper  on  her  tattle,  containing  ad- 
vice as  to  the  treatment  of  disordered  long*, 
pressed  with  apparent  coldness,  and  backed  by 
a  string  of  medical  authorities,  quoted  memoriter. 

She  sent  this  back  directly,  indorsed  with  a  line, 
in  pencil,  that  she  would  try  hard  to  live,  now  she 
had  a  friend  to  protect  from  calumny  ;  but  should 
use  her  own  judgment  as  to  the  means. 

Yet  women  will  be  women.  She  had  carefully 
taken  a  copy  of  his  advice,  before  she  cast  it  out 
with  scorn. 

He  replied,  H  Live,  with  whatever  motive  you 
please  j  only  live." 

To  this  she  vouchsafed  no  answer;  nor  did  this  un- 
happy man  trouble  her  again,  until  an  occasion  of  a 
very  different  kind  arose. 

One  fine  night,  he  sat  on  the  deck,  with  his  back 
against  the  mainmast,  in  deep  melancholy  and  list- 
lessness,  and  fell,  at  last,  into  a  doze,  from  whic  he 
was  wakened  by  a  peculiar  sound  below.     It  v   s  a 


beautiful  and  stilly  night ;  all  sounds  were  magni- 
fied ;  and  the  father  of  all  rats  seemed  to  be  gnaw- 
ing the  ship  down  below. 

Hazel's  curiosity  was  excited,  and  he  went  softly 
down  the  ladder  to  see  what  the  sound  really  was. 
But  that  was  not  so  easy,  for  it  proved  to  be  below 
decks  ;  but  he  saw  a  light  glimmering  through  a 
small  scuttle  abaft  the  mate's  cabin,  and  the  sounds 
were  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  tight, 

It  now  Hashed  upon  Mr.  Hazel  that  this  was  the 
very  quarter  where  lie  had  heard  that  mysterious 
knocking  when  the  ship  was  lying-to  in  the  gale. 

Upon  this  a  certain  degree  of  vagina  suspicion  be- 
gan to  mingle  with  his  curiosity. 

He  stood  still  a  moment,  listening  acutely;  then 
took  off  his  shoes  very  quietly,  and  moved  with 
noiseless  foot  towards  the  scuttle. 

The  gnawing  still  continued. 

He  put  his  head  through  the  scuttle,  and  peered 
into  a  dark,  dismal  |  '  .  existence  was 

new  to  him.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  vacant  space  between 
OgO  and  the  ship's  run.  This  wooden  cavern 
was  very  narrow,  but  not  less  than  fifteen  feet  long. 
The  candle  was  at  the  farther  end.  and  between  it 
and  Hazel,  a  man  was  working,  with  his  Hank  turned 
towards  the  spectator.  This  partly  intercepted  the 
light  ;  but  still  it  revealed  in  a  fitful  way  the.  huge 
ribs  of  the  ship,  and  her  inner  skin,  that  formed  the 
right-hand  partition,  so  to  speak,  of  this  black  cav- 
ern :  and  close  outside  those  gaunt  timbers,  was 
heard  the  wash  of  the  sea. 

There  was  something  solemn   in   the  close  prox- 
imity of  that  tremendous  element  and  the  narrow- 
the  wooden  barrier. 

ttva  rilafltj  and  the  gentle,  monotonous  wash 
of  the  liquid  monster,  on  that  calm  nie;ht,  conveyed 
Hi/el's  mind  a  thought  akin  to  David's. 

■  As  the  Leid  livcth,  an  there 

is  but  a  step  between  me  an  1  death." 

Judge  whether  that  thought  grew  weaker  or 
stronger,  when,  after  straining  his  eyes  for  some 
time,  to  understand  what  was  going  on  at  that  mid- 
night hour,  in  that  hidden  place,  he  saw  who  was 
the  workman,  and  what  was  his  occupation. 

It  was  Joseph  Wylie,  the  mate.  His  profile  was 
illuminated  by  the  candle,  and  looked  ghastly.  He 
had  in  his  hands  an  BOgex  of  enormous  size,  and 
with  this  he  was  drilling  a  great  hole  through  the 
ship's  side,  just  below  the  water-mark;  an  act,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  let  the  sea  bodily  into 
the  ship  and  sink  her.  with  every  soul  on  board,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

[To  be  conUnued.] 


HOME  OF  THE  LOCUST. 

Vkry  great  curiosity  has  been  recently  excited 
by  the  appearance  of  locust-clouds  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Jaffa,  —  the  Joppa  of  the  New  Testament,  — 
where  they  have  committed  extraordinary  devas- 
tations. No  parts  of  the  world,  save  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Circles,  are 
entirely  free  from  the  visits  of  these  voracious  and 
terrible  insects,  which,  as  they  inarch  over  the 
earth,  produce  the  most  startling  transformations. 
M  Before  them,"  says  an  ancient  writer,  "  the  land  is 
as  the  garden  of  the  Lord  ;  behind  them,  a  howling 
wilderness."  Take  one  of  them  up,  and  look  at  it 
singly,  you  would  pronounce  it  far  too  insignificant 
to  occasion  the  slightest  uneasiness,  not  to  speak  of 
alarm  and  maddening  terror.  But  the  locust  is  the 
best  of  all  illustrations  of  what  may  be  effected  by 
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numbers.  When,  on  the  borders  of  the  cultivated 
country,  he  makes  his  appearance  in  small  troops 
or  bands,  people  not  only  make  themselves  merry, 
but  likewise  fat  with  him ;  they  take  him,  strip  off 
his  wings,  fry  him  in  oil,  broil  him  on  the  gridiron, 
when  he  tastes  like  a  shrimp;  or  pound  him  with 
meal,  and  make  cakes  —  not  very  savory,  perhaps 
—  of  his  bones.  In  what  way  St.  John  ate  him,  is 
not  stated,  but  it  was  probably  after  being  grilled, 
when,  with  the  sweet  wild-honey  of  Palestine,  he 
constituted  no  bad  food.  Commentators  and  po- 
lemical writers  have  been  desirous  of  altering  the 
text,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Baptist  lived  for  a 
while  on  locusts  and  wild-honey ;  though  why  he 
should  not  have  eaten  what  is  still  eaten  every  day 
all  along  the  confines  of  Syria,  throughout  Barbary, 
in  all  parts  of 'the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  in  our 
colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  seems  difficult 
to  understand. 

The  Hottentots  used  formerly  to  look  out  for  the 
appearance  of  the  locust-clouds  as  for  a  period  of 
jubilee.  Up  to  that  time,  they  were  usually  meagre, 
weak,  and  drooping  in  spirits ;  but  when  their 
winged  manna  from  the  desert  had  descended 
among  their  habitations  during  a  few  weeks,  they 
became  fat,  strong,  sleek,  and  frisky,  so  that  they 
hardly  looked  like  the  same  individuals.  In  the 
Hindu-Chinese  countries,  where  nature  is  bountiful 
to  profusion  in  almost  every  variety  of  human  food, 
the  natives  nevertheless  evince  a  strong  preference 
for  the  locust  family,  since  they  fry  crickets  and 
grasshoppers  in  oil,  and  esteem  them  a  great  dainty. 
The  Arabs  of  the  desert,  who  exhibit  the  same 
penchant,  are  not  a  little  nettled  if  you  turn  up 
your  nose  at  their  breakfast,  and  inquire  whether  a 
locust  be  not  as  good  as  an  oyster,  a  crab,  a  lobster, 
or,  if  the  traveller  be  a  Frenchman,  as  a  snail  or  a 
frog.  We  have  an  old  proverb  which  says :  "  It 
never  rains  but  it  pours."  This  is  exactly  the  case 
with  the  locusts.  If  they  presented  themselves  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  or  even  by  millions,  people 
might  contrive  to  deal  with  them  by  frying,  grilling, 
pounding,  and  baking  by  pailfuls  in  ovens ;  but 
usually,  when  they  visit  any  region,  it  is  in  swarms 
and  clouds  which  darken  the  whole  atmosphere  for 
miles ;  and  when  they  reach  a  green  place,  they 
descend  upon  it  with  a  noise  like  that  of  a  high 
wind,  or  the  beating  of  innumerable  drums  in  the 
distance.  They  conduct  themselves,  however,  not 
like  a  disorderly  rabble,  but  like  a  well-ordered 
army,  with  a  Genghis,  a  Timur,  or  a  Napoleon  at 
its  head,  marching  forward  in  squadrons  and 
columns,  without  turning  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left,  facing  everything,  overcoming  everything, 
gnawing  everything  to  pieces  with  their  saw-like 
teeth.  They  eat  up  everything  green,  —  the  grass 
from  the  meadows,  the  leaves  and  bark  from  the 
trees,  the  blossoms  and  fruit  from  gardens,  the 
thatch  from  houses.  Volney,  in  imitation  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet,  observe!  that  the  plains  before 
them  look  like  a  verdant  carpet ;  but  when  they 
had  passed  over  it,  eating,  burning,  and  poisoning 
everything  with  their  saliva,  it  exhibited  the  appear- 
ance of  a  volcanic  region  covered  with  lava,  scoria-, 
and  ashes.  Syria  and  the  countries  north  of  Mount 
Atlas  are  often  desolated  by  the  locust.'  Sometimes 
a  few  light  skirmishers  preceding  the  main  host, 
cause  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  to  thrill  with 
terror,  for  they  know  what  they  have  to  expect. 
They  arrive,  drifting  with  the  wind  from  the  south 
or  the  southeast.  At  first,  a  gentle  murmur  is 
heard  high  in  the  air  [  then  a  loud  buzzing ;  then  a 


low,  continuous  roar,  like  that  of  distant  thunder; 
then,  as  the  wind  sweeps  them  forward,  the  black 
battalions  show  their  fronts  in  the  sky,  alighting  in 
countless  millions  as  they  advance.  The  terror  of 
the  population  then  makes  itself  evident ;  they 
climb  trees,  and  hoot  and  shout,  to  scare  away  the 
heedless  and  invincible  intruders ;  they  kindle  enor- 
mous fires  on  the  mountain-tops,  which  diffuse  their 
smoke  in  dark  volumes ;  they  cut  broad  trenches 
across  the  plains,  and  flood  them  with  water,  —  all 
in  vain  :  the  locusts  by  their  multitudes  extinguish 
the  fires  ;  fill  up  the  trenches  with  their  bodies,  and 
march  over  them;  climb  up  the  trees  after  the 
natives,  whom  they  speedily  bring  to  the  ground,  — 
pour  into  the  towns  and  villages,  invade  the  houses 
through  doors  and  windows,  crawl  into  the  beds, 
cover  the  walls  like  tapestry,  eating  everything  they 
can  find,  tumbling  into  the  sugar-basins,  plunging 
into  the  milk -jugs  and  tea-cups,  making  free  with 
the  skirts  of  the  gentlemen's  coats,  filling  their 
pockets,  creeping  up  their  sleeves,  and  down  their 
necks,  covering  the  skirts  of  the  ladies  dresses  in- 
side and  out,  spreading  themselves  over  cradles,  and 
what  is  worse,  gnawing  the  flesh  from  the  cheeks  of 
sleeping  infants.  Such  are  some  of  the  blessings  of 
the  Holy  Land ! 

One  fact  connected  with  the  invasion  of  the  lo- 
custs might  almost  suffice  to  reconcile  the  Moham- 
medan to  the  pig.  The  sumana  and  the  samarmar 
follow  the  invaders  and  feed  upon  them  voracious- 
ly ;  but  what  is  the  devastation  committed  by  their 
little  bills  compared  with  the  wholesale  slaughter 
perpetrated  by  a  vast  drove  of  hogs  ?  Fill  Meso- 
potamia, the  Decapolis,  and  the  skirts  of  the  desert 
with  pigs,  and  the  Turks  and  Druses  might  thence- 
forward sleep  in  peace,  for  not  only  would  Master 
Hog  devour  the  invaders  when  they  had  reached 
years  of  discretion,  but  he  would  plough  down  deep 
into  the  earth  in  search  of  their  delicate  eggs,  and 
thus  frustrate  the  hopes  of  the  ladies  of  the  fam- 
ilv.  As  it  is,  they  multiply  and  devastate  as 
they  please,  for  the  few  pigs  kept  by  the  Christians 
of  Syria  and  Palestine  are  no  match  at  all  for  the 
winged  army.  Nor,  in  fact,  would  anything  be  a 
match  for  so  devouring  a  host,  if  once  suffered  to 
acquire  its  natural  dimensions,  —  for  arithmetic 
breaks  down  in  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  its  rank  and  file,  which  sometimes  cover  the 
earth  to  a  depth  of  four  .feet ;  and  when  carried 
forwards  by  hurricanes,  and  drowned  in  the  sea,  en- 
cumber the  shore  for  leagues  with  a  black  putrefy- 
ing mass,  sometimes  a  whole  fathom  in  depth,  which 
infects  the  air  far  and  wide,  and  produces  pesti- 
lence. 

A  traveller  of  the  last  century,  who  witnessed  the 
ravages  of  locusts  in  Spain,  concluded  that  they 
must  be  indigenous  to  the  country,  because  it  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  an  utter  impossibility  that  they 
should  traverse  the  Mediterranean  with  their  short 
win»s.  Another  reason  which  he  discovered  for  be- 
lieving them  to  be  a  distinct  species  was  the  color 
of  their  wings,  — a  delicate  and  brilliant  pink.  He 
accordingly  reasoned  and  physiologized  til!  lie  found 
himself  in  "possession  of  a  new  system,  which  local- 
ized the  home  of  the  Spanish  insect  in  Estretnadura. 
He  was  unquestionably  mistaken.  In  the  hills  be- 
hind Mogadore,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  oth- 
er travellers  appear  to  infer  that  nature  has  there 
stationed  one  of  the  cradles  of  the  winged  warriors 
who  convert  themselves  into  the  ministers  of  Neme- 
sis, when  any  devoted  land  in  the  vicinity  is  destined 
to  become  a  prey  to  famine  and  pestilence. 
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have  there  seen  them,"  he  says,  —  "  millions  of  small 
green  things  were  just  starting  into  being."  But 
you  must  search  much  further  if  you  would  learn 
whence  they  come,  and  where  lies  their  genial  bed 
and  procreant  cradle,  —  beyond  the  mighty  chain 
of  Atlas,  —  beyond  the  Niger, —  beyond  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  sands  of  Mohammed's  native  country, 
and  the  vast  levels  of  the  Sahara,  extending  witli 
little  interruption  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  There,  if  you  are  curious  in  the 
genesis  of  insects,  you  may,  on  a  fine  morning  in 
spring,  just  as  the  dewy,  pearly,  poetical  light  of 
dawn  is  diffusing  its  mystery  over  the  earth,  behold 
the  sandy  waste  heaving  with  life,  and  from  millions 
of  matrices,  discern  multitudes,  not  of  green,  but  of 
tiny  black  things,  emerging  into  light. 

With  a  rapidity  which  almost  belong!  to  miracle, 
they  augment  in  size,  and  direct  their  march  to- 
wards the  north,  attracted  thitherwards,  we  may 
almost  be  sure,  by  the  scent  of  vegetation,  which 
brings  to  their  diminutive  and  infinitely  fine  or- 
gans the  intimation  that  endless  pastures  are  at 
hand.  Then,  if  they  belong  to  the  Asiatic  brood, 
they  direct  their  footsteps  towards  Tadinor  in  the 
wilderness;  and  after  devastating   the    p aim-groves 

and  desecrating  the  marble  colonnades  of  Zenobia, 
where  Longinus  meditated  on  the  Sublime,  reach  the 

verdant    plains   of  D  hich   they  strip,   and 

sear,  and  wittier  up,  as  if  millions  of  burning  rollers 
had  been  driven  over  the  soil.  From  this  point, 
they  diverge  e  LSt  and  west  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  spurs  of  Taurus  to  the  borders 
of  the    Serbonian    bog,   ••  where   armies    whole   have 

sunk,"  maddening  the  lazy  inhabitants  of  Syria,  who, 
instead  of  displaying  their  energy  in  extirpating 
the  seeds  of  what  they  are  plagued  with,  wait  in 
stupid  apathy  till  it  comes  upon  them  with  resistless 
force. 

It  is  usual  to  remark  that  nothing  turns  the  locust 
aside  from  the  track  he  has  ■elected  :  but  this  must 
be  understood  of  ordinary  obstacles  existing  in  a 
tolerably  level  country.  He  never  Sttem] 
Lebanon  or  Anti-Lebanon,  from  which  he  is  scared 
away  by  the  snows,  the  forests,  and  the  moisture 
they  hold  in  their  embrace.  He  is  a  dry  animal,  and 
accords  his  horrid  preference  to  hot  and  arid  regions. 
It  is  only  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  free  agent  that  he 
traverses  great  rivers  and  seas,  when  he  has  been 
caught  up  in  the  gripe  of  the  whirlwind,  and  dashed 
forward  involuntarily  into  places  which  he  knows 
not,  and  it'  any  choice  were  left  him,  would  shrink 
from  with  abhorrence.  If,  in  June  or  July,  yon  bap- 
pen  to  be  traversing  the  burning  belt  of  the  Teha- 
ma, extending  from  Akaba's  Gulf  to  Bab-el-mandeb, 
you  may  often  behold  from  your  dromedary  black 
clouds  in  the  form  of  columns  or  shattered  and 
broken  awnings,  extending  raggedly  over  the  sky 
for  miles,  swarms  of  locusts  hurrying  before  the  west 
wind  from  the  Sahara  across  the  Red  Sea.  Some- 
times the  gust  suddenly  changing,  submerges  them 
in  the  waves  ;  sometimes  they  are  wrecked,  and  piled 
up  in  pestilential  drifts  from  Jiddah  to  Mokha  ; 
sometimes,  by  the  strength  of  the  hurricane,  they 
are  wafted  far  into  the  Hedjaz,  and  pollute  the  sa- 
cred precincts  of  Medina  and  Mecca.  There  is 
howew-r,  we  believe,  no  instance  on  record  of  their 
invading  the  district  of  Tayf,  where  exquisite  gar- 
dens lavish  on  the  thirsty  Arab  a  profusion  of  grapes, 
pomegranates,  dates  white  and  golden,  bananas, 
quinces,  apricots,  peaches,  and  the  sweetest  straw- 
berries in  Asia.  As  soon  as  your  dromedary  sniffs, 
as  he  does  from  a  great  distance,  the  nauseous  odor 


of  the  vermin,  he  becomes  almost  unmanageable ; 
now  bearing  his  long  snake-like  neck  as  high  as  he 
is  able  into  the  air.  then  ducking  his  head,  and 
thrusting  his  nose  into  the  sand,  as  if  wishful  in  some 
way  to  escape  from  the  consciousness  of  the  approach 
of  the  pest.  If  you  give  him  the  bridle,  he  instant- 
ly turns  his  back  upon  the  enemy,  and  scours  away 
in  the  opposite  direction  as  swiftly  as  a  moderate 
railway  train,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  about  eighteen 
miles  an  hour. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a 
prodigious  body  of  InODSts  was  precipitated  across 
the  Black  Sea  upon  the  steppe  lying  east  of  Odessa, 
where  it  committed  the  most  indescribable  devasta- 
tion. To  destroy  the  invaders,  columns  of  serfs 
were  marched  down  from  the.  interior;  but  on 
arriving  at  the  scene  of  action,  were  almost  para- 
lyzed by  the  phenomenon  they  witnessed.  For 
miles,  the  whole  surface  of  the  plain,  converted 
into  a  black  color,  seemed  to  be  alive  and  in  mo- 
tion,  for   the   scaly  bodies  of  the    locusts,  closely 

1  and  locked  together,  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  huge  dusky  cuirass  reflecting  with  a 
strange  glitter  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  mass  being 
in  motion,  advanced  inland,  slowly  but  steadily, 
murmuring  like  the  surges  of  the  ocean,  putting  the 
sheep,  the  cattle,  the  lmr-.es,  and  the  inhabitants  on 
all  sides  to  flight.  A  stench  not  to  be  expressed  by 
words  was  emitted  from  the  host  as  it  crawled  for- 
ward, the  living  devouring  the  dead,  for  lack  of  other 
provender.      Putting  their   mattocks,  spades,   pick- 

md  other  implements  into  immediate  'requisi- 
tion, the  serfs  speedily  excavated  a  trench  several 
miles  in  length  across  the  track  of  the  locusts;  but 
ere  they  had  finished,  the  enemy  was  upon  them, 
and  soon  demonstrated  the  futility  of  their  device. 
In  tbf  :'  a  few  minutes  from  their  reaching 

the  brink  of  the  excavation,  the  foremost  ranks  had 

pushed  into  it  by  those  that  followed,  and 
tilled  it  up  from  ^\<n'  to  edge,  so  that  the  multitude 
Continued  its  march  apparently  without  interrup- 
tion :  then  everything  combustible  was  collected, 
and   set   on   fire   in   front  of  the  column,  with  the 

result.  The  whole  Bl  '<k  Sea  seemed  to  be 
transformed  into  locusts,  which,  from  its  low  shores, 
came  up  in  countless  myriads,  setting  at  defiance 
all  the  arts  and  industry  of  man.  Several  columns 
of  the  invaders  filed  off  towards  the  east,  and 
alighted  amid  the  vineyards  of  the  Crimea,  which 
they  soon  changed  into  a  waste  of  apparently  dry 
and  sapless  twi  i  appeared  to  be  on  the 

eve  of  a  calamity  like  that  which  fell  upon  it  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
destruction  of  the  harvests  occasioned  a  famine, 
which  was  followed  by  a  plague,  so  that  the  popula- 
tion of  whole  provinces  was  thinned  almost  to  ex- 
termination. In  the  present  instance,  the  elements 
cam*1  to  the  deliverance  of  man.  Before  a  strong 
west  wind,  masses  of  black  clouds  came  pouring  up 
from  the  Bosphorus,  which  covered  the  atmosphere, 
and  ultimately  descended  in  floods  of  rain.  At  the 
touch  of  descending  Jove,  the  locusts  were  para- 
lyzed, and  as  the  celestial  moisture  continued  to 
drench  them  in  pitiless  fashion,  they  gave  up  the 
ghost,  and  bequeathed  their  filthy  corpses  to  the 
husbandman  for  manure;  not,  however,  without 
sundry  fevers  and  dysenteries. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  Egypt,  though  it  lies  in 
the  very  heart  of  locust-breeding  countries,  is  sel- 
dom visited  by  the  pest,  the  reason  probably  being, 
the  extreme  moisture  of  the  air,  saturated  incessant- 
ly by  exhalations  from  the  Nile.     People  talk  at 
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present  of  locusts  four  inches  in  length,  though  we 
regard  the  estimate  as  greatly  exaggerated ;  but  if 
the  vermin  were  naturalized  in  Egypt,  it  surpasses 
conjecture  to  imagine  to  what  dimensions  they 
would  attain  in  its  genial  and  prolific  soil.  The 
scarabasi  about  Esne  and  Thebes  are  undoubtedly 
sometimes  found  between  three  inches  and  a  half 
and  four  inches  in  length,  and  almost  as  broad  as 
the  palm  of  a  lady's  hand ;  the  grasshoppers,  too; 
are  colossal,  and  occasionally  chirp  with  startling 
vehemence. 

When  the  locust  does  arrive,  he  evinces  by  various 
tokens  that  he  is  an  intruder  and  a  foreigner.  Instead 
of  alighting  on  the  rich  plains  of  Memphis,  he  comes 
at  night  on  the  wings  of  the  Khamsyn,  or  wind  of 
fifty  days,  from  the  Sahara,  and  often  strikes  against 
the  muezzin,  as  from  his  lofty  minaret  he  calls  in 
darkness  the  Faithful  to  prayer.  Then  the  vermin 
descend  on  the  roofs  of  houses  where  there  is  noth- 
ing to  eat,  but  where  they  themselves  are  soon 
caught,  cooked,  and  eaten.  Still,  it  is  with  a  sensa- 
tion by  no  means  pleasing  that  the  traveller's  foot 
strikes  against  a  cluster  of  locusts  in  the  sand,  for 
he  immediately  suspects  they  may  be  only  pioneers 
or  avant-couriers.  Advancing  westward  along  the 
old  bed  of  the  Atlantic,  —  for  the  Sahara  is  nothing 
else,  —  you  behold  colonies  of  locusts,  mounting  as 
soon  as  their  wings  enable  them  into  the  atmos-. 
phere,  and  directing  their  flight  towards  the  pro- 
digious chain  of  Mount  Atlas,  which  they  never 
attempt  to  traverse  on  the  wing.  As  they  near  it, 
on  the  contrary,  they  pay  it  reverence,  and  descend 
to  the  ground,  hooking  about  for  some  col  or  pass 
through  which  they  may  make  their  way  through 
the  Mediterranean  provinces,  and  from  thence,  like 
their  countrymen,  the  Moors,  pass  over  into  Anda- 
lusia and  Granada. 

It  may  certainly  be  affirmed  that  the  locust  is  a 
product  of  barbarian  which  disappears  as  civiliza- 
tion increases.  Niebuhr,  father  to  the  historian, 
whose  Travels  might  still  be  read  with  no  little 
profit,  and  pleasure,  maintains  that  the  visitations 
of  locusts  could  easily  be  prevented  by  a  well-organ- 
ized police.  An  illustration  of  the  correctness  of 
his  theory  was.  in  1013,  supplied  in  the  south  of 
France,  when  the  locusts,  for  the  last  time,  we 
believe,  invaded  that  beautiful  country.  They  first 
made  their  appearance  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Aries,  whence  they  diffused  themselves  on  all  sides, 
attacking  and  devouring,  as  is  their  wont.  But 
they  reckoned  without  their  hosts.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing to  do  with  a  horde  of  lazy  orientals,  they  en- 
countered active,  and  sturdy  peasants,  who  attacked, 
trampled,  and  pounded  them  to  powder,  whenever 
they  could  assemble  in  sufficient  numbers.  Still,  the 
females  succeeded  in  depositing  their  eggs  in  the 
soil,  which,  if  left  unmolested,  would  next  season 
have  produced  swarms  which  the  arbitrary  and 
fanciful  calculators  of  the  time  supposed  would 
have  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
millions, — that  is,  quite  enough  to  have  stripped 
the  verdure  from  all  France.  But  the  subjects  of 
Louis  XIII.  were  not  inclined  to  see  the  experiment 
tried.  They  diffused  themselves  over  the  soil,  by 
the  direction  of  the  municipal  councils  of  Aries, 
Beaucaire,  and  Tarascon,  and  digging  out  the  tubes 
and  combs  in  which  the  eggs  had  been  deposited, 
either  crushed  them  to  pieces  or  threw  them  into 
the  Rhone.  Similar  exertions  would  gradually 
diminish,  and  in  the  end  utterly  destroy  the  locusts 
in  Mesopotamia,  the  Nejed,  and  Syria.  Of  course 
the  great  agent  in  this  destruction  should  be  water, 


which  is  everywhere  procurable,  even  in  the  desert, 
by  sinking  artesian  wells.  At  present,  nothing  is 
done  throughout  the  East  by  way  of  prevention. 
The  people  smoke,  sip  coffee,  say  their  prayers,  and 
trust  in  providence,  without  reflecting  on  the  advice 
given  in  the  old  fable  to  the  rustic  whose  cart  stuck 
fast  in  a  quagmire  :  "  You  are  quite  right,"  said  the 
sage,  "  in  calling  upon  Jupiter,  but  in  the  mean  time 
put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel."  They  will  not  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  but  of  calling  upon 
Allah  there  is  no  lack.  * 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  paradoxical,  though  it 
be  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  the  tax-gatherers  are  the 
best  allies  of  the  locusts.  By  depriving  the  peasants 
of  their  means,  they  paralyze  their  energies,  and  en- 
gender the  habit  of  breaking  forth  into  Bistnallahs 
and  Inshallahs,  and  so  on.  Transform  these  people 
from  oppressed  peasants  into  well-to-do  farmers,  and 
away  go  the  locusts.  They  will  then  follow  them  to 
their  haunts,  dig  up  and  crush  their  eggs,  or  inun- 
date with  water  the  crevices  in  which  they  have 
been  deposited.  Year  after  year,  the  plague  will 
lessen  ;  and  in  a  period  of  time  not  very  protracted, 
the  locust  will  become  as  rare  in  Syria  as  the  lion, 
which  no  man  now  living  has  ever  beheld  in  that 
country.  Even  when  the  insects  have  been  hatched, 
as,  for  example,  on  the  great  plain  near  Tel  el  Hawa, 
between  Mosul  and  Nisibin,  it  would  be  perfectly 
easy  for  a  large  body  of  workmen  utterly  to  extir- 
pate them ;  for  they  are  then  —  that  is,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  April  —  little  larger  than  flies,  and  crawl  along 
the  earth  in  a  perfectly  helpless  state.  A  number 
of  implements  like  long  garden-rollers,  dragged 
along  the  earth,  already  baked  hard  by  the  sun, 
would  crush  them  to  powder;  or  the  plain  might  be 
artificially  inundated,  which  would  be  an  equally  ef- 
fectual method  of  destruction.  Of  course  these  pro- 
cesses would  be  costly,  but  the  expense  would  be  alto- 
gether insignificant  compared  with  the  saving  of 
property  that  would  be  effected  by  it.  In  the  coun- 
try above  named  is  found  one  of  the  great  breeding- 
places  of  the  locust,  but  far  more  accessible  and  sub- 
ject to  the  efforts  of  human  industry  than  those  ob- 
scure and  almost  unknown  cradles  which,  we  may  be 
sure,  by  inference,  exist  in  the  Arabian  deserts  and  in 
the  African  Sahara.  Considering  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising 
that  in  this  age  of  science  and  research,  no  traveller 
should  have  mad'  it  his  especial  business  to  discover 
the  homes  of  the  iocust,  though  to  commerce  and 
civilization  such  a  discovery  must  be  regarded  as  of 
infinitely  greater  moment  than  that  of  the  source  of 
the  Nile.  It  would  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  be 
well  worthy  the  enlightened  policy  of  European 
governments  to  organize,  equip,  and  send  forth  an 
expedition  to  examine  those  regions  from  which  the 
locust  swarms  may  be  supposed  to  proceed.  Some 
of  their  nests  we  ourselves  have  pointed  out,  but 
there  are  unquestionably  many  others  lying  some-: 
where  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  which  have 
never  been  contemplated  by  human  eye.  Far  away, 
secluded  from  scientific  observation,  the  infinite  mul- 
titude of  locust-parents  deposit  *  their  eggs  in  the 
sand,  or  in  the  clefts  and  fissures  of  fertile  land, 
where,  they  are  hatched  by  the  sun.  No  less  mys- 
tery surrounds  them  than  surrounds  the  sources  of 
the  most  renowned  of  rivers.  To  dispel  this  would 
be  a  great  enterprise,  and  the  work  of  the  traveller 
or  travellers  who  should  accomplish  it  would  possess, 
for  a  scientific  age,  unparalleled  interest. 

In  Irak  and  Diarbekir,  the  inhabitants  Imvc  in- 
vented a  curious  myth  to  soothe  their  imaginations, 
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and  mitigate  the  terrors  which  the  advent  of  the  lo- 
cust inspires.  Its  winded  enemy,  the  samarmar  is 
not,  as  they  affirm,  a  native  bird,  but  a  stranger 
from  Khorasan,  which  is  allured  westward  by  a  very 
rare  device.  The  pasha  of  the  province  sends 
forth,  once  in  a  certain  number  of  years,  an  envoy 
with  a  large  suite  to  Meshed,  on  the  eastern  confines 
of  Persia,  near  which,  in  a  plain  between  four 
mountains,  is  a  mysterious  fountain.  There,  with 
much  ceremony  and  devotion,  they  fill  a  chest  with 
water,  cover  it  closely,  place  it  on  the  back  of  a 
camel,  and  immediately  retrace  their  footsteps  to- 
wards the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  All  possible 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  water 
in  the  chest,  which,  operating  like  a  tali-man,  draws 
after  it  the  sainarmar  in  troops.  So  long  as  one 
drop  of  liquid  remains,  the  devourer  of  locusts  will 
remain  also;  but  the  moment  the  chest  becomes  dry, 
the  devourers  of  the  locust  turn  their  bills  east- 
ward, and  fly  to  the  mystic  spring  in  the  plain  be- 
tween the  four  mountains.  Such  being  the  state  of 
public  opinion  in  Irak  and  Diarbekir,  t': 
compelled  to  accommodate  his  policy  to  it,  and,  at 
whatever  expense,  to  replenish  the  chest  as  often  as 
public  rumor  reports  it  to  be  dry.  It  often  is  en- 
tirely exhausted  for  years,  but  if  the  multitude  and 
the  s  iin arinar  remain  ignorant  of  the  fact,  the  for- 
mer will  rest  contented,  and  the  latter  will  eat  lo- 
custs as  usud.  What  purposes  such  insects  as  the 
locust  answer  in  the  creation,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  say;  they  may  be  intended  M  a  spur  to  the  in- 
dustry and  inventive  powers  of  man.  and  be  de- 
signed to  convince  him  that,  if  he  will  not  work, 
neither  shall  he  eat.  They  have,  no  doubt. 
very  long  in  producing  this  conviction,  but  the  pe- 
riods of  nature  are  not  measured  by  man's  wants 
and  convenience*  In  many  parts  of  the 
everything  seems  to  imply  the  near  approach  of  po- 
litical revolutions,  which  will  give  the  land  new 
masters,  and  at  the  same  time  introduce  imp' 
systems  of  agriculture,  and  more  rational  forms  of 
belief. 
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MENDELSSOHN'S  "  REFORMATION  " 
SYMPHONY. 

This  work  —  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  compos- 
er's musical  remains  as  yet  given  to  the  world  —  has 
now  been  twice  performed,  and  twice  received  with 
enthusiasm.  At  the  Crystal  Palace,  where,  on  the 
30th  of  November,  it  was  heard  for  the  second  time 
in  its  history,  and  at  the  concert  of  Mr.  Barnby's 
choir  in  St.  James's  II all,  on  December  the  11th, 
audiences  of  varied  culture  and  taste  were  unani- 
mous in  its  praise.  Thus  cordially  accepted,  the 
production  of  the  symphony  becomes  a  musical 
event  of  first  magnitude,  and  its  history  and  char- 
acter are  made  matters  of  general  interest.  The 
story  connected  with  it  can  be  briefly  told. 

In  1830  Protestant  (lermany  was  preparing  to 
celebrate  the  tercentenary  of  the  M  Confession  of 
Faith,"  presented  by  Luther  and  Melancthon  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  at  Augsburg.  It  was  almost 
inevitable  that  Mendelssohn,  then  but  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  should  take  advantage  of  such  an  op- 
portunity for  conspicuously  employing  his  talents 
and  extending  his  fame-  At  all  events  he  set  about 
writing  a  symphony,  avowedly  intending  it  for  per- 
formance at  Leipsic  on  the  occasion  of  the  festival. 
The  work  was  done  in  good  time,  copied  at  Weimar 
(where  Mendelssohn  was  staying  on  a  visit  to  Goe- 
the, just  before  starting  for  Italy)  and  —  there  is 


no  reason  to  doubt  —  sent  to  Leipsic  in  due  course. 
But  unforeseen  events  induced  the  composer  to  al- 
ter his  plans.  The  proposed  rejoicings  greatly  irri- 
tated the  Catholic  section  of  the  population,  and  to 
such  a  height  did  party  spirit  rise,  that  disturbances 
took  place  in  several  of  the  principal  cities.  These 
events  led  to  a  general  foreboding  that  the  fete  would 
not  be  allowed  to  take  place  quietly,  and  there- 
fore, in  the  exercise  of  what  must  have  been  a  wise 
discretion,  Mendelssohn  withdrew  his  symphony  till 
it  could  be  heard  under  more  auspicious  circumstan- 
ces. Nearly  two  years  and  a  half  passed  by,  how- 
ever, before  a  favorable  opportunity  presented  it- 
self. In  the  mean  time  the  work  had  been  rehearsed 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  for  two  months  the 
composer  was  in  expectation  of  its  immediate  per- 
formance. To  this  suspense  the  advent  of  the  chol- 
era put  an  effectual,  if  untoward  ending,  and  the 
honor  of  first  playing  the  "  Reformation  "  sympbo- 
■ntually  fell  to  the  lot  of  Berlin,  where  it  was 
given  in  November,  1832,  at  a  concert  for  the  Or- 
chestral Widows'  Fund.  Immediately  after  being 
produced  with  so  much  difficulty,  it  was  withdrawn 
tor  reasons  the  exact  nature  of  which  can  only  be 
guessed.  The  balance  of  probability  is  clearly  in 
4  M endebsohn's dissatisfaction  with  his  work, 
and  his  consequent  intention  to  make  improvements 
lie  never  found  time  even  to  commence.  But  diffi- 
cult a<  it  is  to  tell  why  th  |  i  pub- 
lish the  symphony,  the  conduct  of  his  executors  in 
keeping  it  back  for  twenty  years  ia  far  more  inex- 
plicable. In  the  one  ease  there  is  a  choice  of  rea- 
sons ;  in  the  other,  so  far  as  the  public  can  see, 
there  are  no  reasons  at  all. 

Seldom  has  :i  -.ymphony  been  sketched  under 
more  favorable  conditions  than  those  Mendelssohn 
enjoyed  in  the  present  instance.  Designing  to  com- 
memorate a  leading  event  in  a  great  religious  revo- 
lution. 1  plan  of  the  work  was  too 
obvious  to  be  mistaken.  There  could  be  no  other 
way  of  adequately  fulfilling  its  intention  than  by 
illustrating  the  downfall  of  the  old  and  the  rise  of 
the  new  faith.  But  this  was  not  all.  Each  faith 
had  its  representative  music,  which  supplied  the 
omposer  with  a  fads,  means  of  expression.  On 
the  one  hand  were  the  ancient  and  impressive  melo- 
dies of  the  Cathol'c  Church,  on  the  other  the  vigor- 
ous and  stirring  volkslieder  which  the  tact  of  Luther 
so  skilfully  turned  to  account.  Here  were  materials 
ready  for  use  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  any 
writer  of  a  "Reformation"  symphony,  much  less 
by  Mendelssohn,  whose  discrimination  was  on  an 
equality  with  his  musical  genius.  The  work,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  is  precisely  what  these  considerations 
would  suggest.  It  depicts  the  rise,  progress,  and 
final  success  of  rebellion  against  the  ancient  faith, 
personifying  both  the  old  and  new  order  of  things 
by  help  of  distinctive  melodies  closely  connected 
with  each.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  meaning  of 
the  symphony  is  far  more  clear  than  is  usual  in 
where  it  has  been  left  unexpressed  in  words. 
Only  one  movement,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  is  at 
all  ambiguous,  and  even  that  is  susceptible  of  an 
interpretation,  having  probability  obviously  on  its 
side.  How  far  this  intelligibleness  increases  the 
interest  with  which  the  work  is  heard  we  need  not 
stop  to  show. 

The  symphony  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and 
subdivided  into  seven  movements,  of  which  two  be- 
long to  the  first  part,  one  to  the  second,  and  four  to 
the  last.  It  opens  with  a  short  Andante  (in  D 
major)  written  so  as  to  resemble  a  diapason  piece 
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for  the  organ  in  the  seriousness  of  its  style  and  the 
imitative  character  of  its  construction.  By  this 
Mendelssohn  might  have  intended  to  depict  faith  as 
yet  undisturbed  by  doubt  or  agitated  by  conflict. 
What  that  faith  is  he  very  soon  makes  clear,  for  the 
wind  instruments  in  unison  give  out  an  ancient 
Catholic  response  which  breaks  in  upon  the  in- 
terweaving harmony  of  the  strings  with  striking 
effect.  The  phrase  thus  used  to  symbolize  the  old 
religion  is  thoroughly  characteristic,  and  once  heard 
can  hardly  be  forgotten.  Its  announcement,  how- 
ever, does  not  disturb  the  peaceful  progress  of  the 
Andante,  which  soon  terminates  as  calmly  as  it 
began.  But  this  proves  to  be  only  an  ominous 
quiet  before  the  coming  of  a  storm;  for  the  open- 
ing bars  of  the  second  movement,  an  Allegro  con 
fuoco  in  D  minor,  at  once  give  the  signal  lor  con- 
flict. It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  skill 
with  which  the  subject  has  here  been  treated  by  the 
composer.  Listening  to  his  music,  one  shares  to 
some  extent  in  the  excitement  of  the  struggle,  while 
the  ever-recurring  Catholic  response,  ,as  it  soars 
above  the  din  and  turmoil,  sounds  like  the  war-cry 
of  a  chief.  The  first  and  second  subjects  of  the 
movement  are  finely  contrasted,  and  their  treatment 
down  to  the  minutest  details  is  of  the  most  masterly 
order,  but  the  main  interest  centres  in  the  repre- 
sentative melody  of  the  ancient  faith.  Heard  or 
suggested  throughout,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
imperative  towards  the  close,  as  if  it  would  com- 
mand peace  with  the  voice  of  authority.  But  the 
effect  is  altogether  the  reverse.  The  "  coda  "  of  the 
movement  is  the  climax  of  the  struggle,  and  one  of 
the  most  stirring  "crescendos"  in  the  whole  realm 
of  music  brings  the  Allegro  to  a  passionate  close, 
leaving  the  mind  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  final  result 
will  be. 

The  second  part  of  the  symphony  —  a  Scherzo  in 
B  flat,  with  Trio  in  G  —  has  been  variously  inter- 
preted. But  if  there  be  room  for  dispute  as  to  its 
meaning,  there  is  none  as  to  its  beauty.  The 
themes  have  so  much  of  the  ingenuousness  and  un- 
studied grace  of  a  little  child,  that  a  little  child  can 
understand  and  appreciate  them  as  readily  as  a  cul- 
tivated amateur.  In  this  simple  and  natural  loveli- 
ness a  clew  might  be  found  to  the  composer's  mean- 
ing. It  is  as  if,  weary  of  conflicting  creeds,  he 
turned  to  look  upon  the  fields  and  flowers,  and  to 
listen  to  the  song  of  birds  ;  finding  in  them  the  peace 
and  rest  denied  elsewhere.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  Mendelssohn's  idea,  the  Scherzo  will  be  popu- 
lar as  much  for  the  welcome  contrast  it  affords  as 
for  its  own  inherent  charm.  Both  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  St.  James's  Hall  it  was  encored  with 
every  mark  of  approval. 

The  last  great  division  of  the  symphony  opens  with 
an  Andante  in  G  minor,  which  seems  to  embody  a 
prayer  for  supreme  guidance  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
doubt  and  incertitude.  The  theme  —  broadly 
phrased  and  wonderfully  expressive — is  given  to 
the  violins,  and  forms  a  very  striking  feature  in  the 
work.  No  more  pathetic  music  was  ever  written, 
even  by  Mendelssohn  himself.  Presuming  it  to  be 
a  prayer,  the  answer  is  not  long  delayed,  for  after  a 
slight  reference  to  the  second  subject  of  tlie  Allegro, 
the  reason  of  which  is  not  very  obvious,  the  flute 
solo  gives  out  (in  G  major)  the  representative  melody 
of  the  Reformation,  —  the  well-known  Bin  fesle 
Bury  cat  wiser  QoU.  (It  may  be  worth  while  to  note 
here  that  the  composer  has  adopted  the  original 
form  of  the  chorale,  and  not  that  made  familiar  by 
Bach  and  Meyerbeer.)      The  grand  old  air,  thus 


heard  alone,  and  on  one  instrument,  comes  like  a 
response  from  the  skies,  and  its  introduction  is  per- 
haps the  most  impressive  that  could  be  conceived. 
Presently  the  wood  wind  join  in  harmony,  followed 
by  a  portion  of  the  strings ;  which  thenceforward 
accompany  the  progress  of  the  melody.  At  its  close 
an  Allegro  vivace  commences  (also  in  G  major), 
having  the  theme  of  the  chorale  for  its  subject.  The 
musical  embodiment  of  a  purer  faith  is  broken  up  in 
this  short  movement,  and  distributed  among  the 
instruments,  snatches  of  it  being  given  out,  now 
here,  now  there,  while  the  violins  keep  up  an  agi- 
tated accompaniment.  At  last  the  full  orchestra 
announces  the  finale,  —  an  Allegro  maestoso,  in  D 
major,  of  such  a  character,  so  rich  in  imagination, 
so  masterly  in  construction,  and  so  skilfully  carried 
out,  that  one  can  with  difficulty  believe  it  to  be  the 
work  of  a  mere  youth.  In  this  wonderful  movement 
Mendelssohn  evidently  designed  to  illustrate  the 
triumph  of  the  Reformation  over  all  obstacles. 
These  we  may  take  to  be  represented  by  the  first 
subject,  a  fugue  on  a  capital  theme,  the  appearance 
of  which  is  answered  by  another  subject  full  of  the 
confidence  of  victory.  At  the  close  of  the  latter 
Ein'  feste  Burg  reappears,  and  thenceforward  con- 
stantly asserts  itself.  Occasionally  it  seems  to  be 
lost  in  the  maze  of  sounds,  but  only  to  be  heard 
again  with  added  distinctness.  Thus  the  result  is 
never  long  doubtful,  not  even  when  the  fugue  enters 
a  second  time  in  a  more  elaborate  guise  than  before, 
for  the  chorale  triumphantly  pursues  its  course  un- 
impeded by  the  novel  obstacle.  The  advance  of  the 
fugue,  like  the  charge  of  the  "  Old  Guard,"  is  the 
last  struggle  of  the  old  faith,  and  the  peroration  at 
once  begins.  Grandly,  and  with  ever-increasing 
interest,  it  is  worked  up,  till  at  length  the  entire 
orchestra  joins  in  delivering  the  opening  bars  of  the 
Lutheran  tune,  and  thus  proclaims  the  success  of  the 
reformed  belief. 

From  this  outline  sketch  of  the  work  some  idea 
may  be  formed  as  to  its  construction  and  general 
features.  That  the  idea  so  obtained  must  insure  a 
predisposition  in  its  favor  is  hardly  a  matter  for 
doubt.  There  can  be  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  a  grand  thought  has  been  worthily  developed. 
But  there  is  another  conclusion  equally  inevitable, 
and  it  is  this  :  that  the  composer's  executors  have 
done  his  genius  and  his  memory  a  wrong  by  with- 
holding so  great  a  masterpiece  for  twenty  years.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  enthusiastic  reception  ac- 
corded to  the  work  will  make  them  conscious  of  the 
fact ;  in  which  case,  perhaps,  we  shall  not  have  to 
wait  so  long  for  the  treasures  still  remaining  in  their 
hands. 


LOTOS-EATING. 

Lotos-Eating  is  an  art  little  understood  or 
practised  in  a  day  when  the  tendency  of  men's 
minds  is  more  towards  activity  than  repose.  Per- 
fect repose  is  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  that 
music  M  that  softer  falls  than  petals  from  blown 
roses  on  the  grass,"  which  is  one  of  the  conditions  of 
Lotos-eating.  Now  the  world  has  no  time  for  per- 
fect repose,  and  is  accustomed  to  desiderate  bread 
and  cheese  rather  than  Lotos-leaves.  This  same 
consideration  for  bread  and  cheese,  by  the  way, 
leads  men  into  the  commission  of  many  mean  ignoble 
acts.  It  forms  generally  the  excuse  Avhen  one 
would  fain  palliate  some  undignified  deed  in  the 
eyes  of  one's  neighbor.  "  I  would  not  accept  this 
brief,  or  hack   that  article,  or  act  the  jackal  to 
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yonder  bully,"  says  Davus,  when  he  feels  that  his 
friends  hold  him  cheap,  "  but  I  have  my  bread  and 
cheese  to  earn."  The  phrase  is  elastic  enough,  and 
in  Davus's  case  may  mean  a  pleasant  house  and 
garden  at  Kensington,  a  box  at  the  opera,  an  au- 
tumnal month  at  Baden-Baden,  and  several  spare 
hundreds  at  his  bankers'  when  all  is  said  and  done. 
In  fact,  bread  and  cheese  may  be  made  to  mean  the 
particular  consideration  for  which  a  man  will  bar- 
ter artistic  conscientiousness,  commercial  integrity, 
moral  pride,  or  mental  delicacy,  as  the  case  may 
be.  And  the  bread-and-oheese  men  are  specially 
Opposed  to  Lotos-eating,  and  specially  scornful  of  it. 
It  is  a  diet  which  they  cannot  understand,  produc- 
ing a  frame,  of  mind  in  the  Lotos-eater  utterly  alien 
to  the  ideas  which  govern  the  hunter  of  bread  and 
cheese.  Fof  Lotos-eating  breeds  refinement.  The 
poets  are  habitual  Lotos  eaters ;  so  are  the  phi- 
losophers; so,  despite  a  certain  element  of  hard 
work  whicfa  enters  into  their  lives,  are  artists  and 
divines.  But,  then,  hard  work  is  not  wholly  in- 
compatible with  Lotos-eating.  It  is  often  prepar- 
atory to  it.  It  imparts  BO  it  its  chief  charm,  by 
force  of  contrast.  The  harder  you  labor  for  your 
Lotos,  the  more  delicious  is  the  feast.  N'av,  in 
some  cases  the  Lotos  is  no  wild  product,  but  an 
exotic  to  be  cultivated  with  strenuous  toil,  anxiety, 
and  exertion.  And  poet  and  philosopher  and 
preacher  and  painter.  Who  are  the  bt  -t  types  of  the 
modern  Lotos-eater,  have,  cultivated  their  Lotos  in 
this  degree,  and  simply  present  us  with  the  first- 
fruits  of  their  labor. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  said  by  the  bread-and-c' 
men,  and  all  practical  spirits  of  that  order,  that  the 
love  of  Lotos  is  eminently  unpractical.  It  advances 
nothing  to  that  pile  of  hard  facts  on  which  our  nine- 
teenth century  superstructures  are  built  Admitted- 
ly so.  But  on  the  contraside  of  the  ledger  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  sworn  abstainers  from  I. 
very  unlovable  crew.  There  is  no  more  unpleasant 
creature  than  the  man  of  stubborn  facts.  There  is 
no  more  intolerable  nuisance  than  the  traditional 
man  who  commenced  lite  on  half  a  crown,  which 
has  multiplied  itself  at  a  supernatural  rate  of  com- 
pound interest  daring  some  forty  or  fifty  sinuous 
years,  Josiah  liounderby,  of  Coketown,  has  many 
compeers.  We  foe!  his  spirit  working  in  many  an 
arrogant  proletarian  whom  some  convulsion  of  the 
social  universe  —  a  railway  earthquake,  or  an  oil 
discovery,  Or  a  cotton  famine  —  has  heaved  up  to 
the  surface.  Arrived  there,  he  sets  himself  forth  as 
the  pattern  prosperous  man,  erects  a  shining  light 
of  his  own  industry  and  perseverance,  and  constructs 
little  theories  tor  his  fellow-men,  the  moral  of  which 
is  that  they  ought  to  go  and  do  likewise.  If  he  be 
married,  and  have  a  family,  his  autonomy  in  that 
unfortunate  circle  amounts  to  a  perpetual  nuisance. 
He  is  especially  down  upon  all  little  shoots  and 
growths  of  taste  in  his  children.  Taste  is  a  superflu- 
ity ;  he  did  not  rise  in  the  world  through  any  regard 
for  taste.  He  despises  (in  others,  not  in  himself) 
all  luxuries  —  from  poetry  to  pocket-handkerchiefs. 
"  In  my  young  days,  egad,  young  men  were  glad  to 
dine  on  a  picked  herring-bone  and  a  turnip-top.  with 
a  dessert  of  orange  peel  and  pump-water;  now,  by 
George,  sir,  they  cry  out  for  City  Dinner  Compa- 
nies. Limited.  When  I  was  an  apprentice.  I  slept 
under  my  master's  counter  among  the  blackbeetles  : 
but  my  daughters,  sir.  are  so  dainty,  they  require 
clean  pillow-cases  when  they  go  to  sleep!"  Natu- 
rally enough,  the  class  represented  by  this  kind  of 
man,  whom  no  success  can  soften,  no  prosperity  re- 


fine, utterly  scout  the  faintest  suspicion  of  Lotos- 
eating.  Nor  is  it  extraordinary  that  the  Lotos 
should  be  held  of  small  account  at  a  period  when 
nvre  manual  toil  —  personified  in  the  irrepressible 
Working  Man  — is  considered  worthy  to  take  pre- 
cedence of  all  other  labor,  of  brain,  or  heart,  or 
soul.  So  long  as  the  artisan  is  admitted  to  hold 
more  vital  claims  on  public  consideration  than  the 
artist,  so  long  will  Lotos-eating  remain  at  a  discount. 
Yet  it  has  its  advantages, — advantages  which  in- 
sist sometimes  on  recognition.  Even  the  hard-fact 
men,  and  the  bread-aml-cheese  men,  and  the  risen 
men,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  windy  bores,  admit  the 
fact  occasionally.  We  have  periodical  seasons  when 
we  try  to  retire  for  a  few  weeks  and  eat  our  Lotos. 
The  desire  generally  recurs  at  autumn-time,  when 
we  are  wont  to  fly  from  the  centre  and  set  about 
the  Lotos-search.  And  we  often  do  this  crudely 
and  roughly,  and  insufficiently.  To  climb  great 
-  and  slip  into  ci  SO  trail  through  miles 

of'  moorland- and  wade  through  miles  of  rock-strewn 
streams,  bent  on  the  destruction  of  animal  life,  orto 
troop  off  with  hundreds  of  our  neigh!>ors  to  stuffy 
ing-placee,  is  not  the  true  way  of  enjoving  our 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  need  we  prop 
"on  beds  of  anmranth  and   moly  "  in  order 
to  do  so.      We  are  not  absolutely  bound. 

To  w.it.-li  tti.-  erbpinft  rtpptea  on  the  beach, 
Ami  tender  Hilling  Mm  I  "I  ONUM  spr.iy, 
To  I. -nil  our  bevtl  tad  spirits  wholly 
To  the  influence  of  mil .1-miml-il  uvluucholy  " 

There  arc  other  and  simpler  ways  of  enjoying  it. 
A  njpe  and  a  tumbler  of  whiskey-toddy  may  rep- 
resent the  LotOI,  and  bring  all  the  '•  mild-minded 
melancholy"  in   their  train;  or  a  lying  in   bed  on 

some  lazy  holiday  morning,  looking  over  the  spar- 

row-haunted.  cat-capped  |  London.      L 

the  Lotos,  like  Milton's  mind,  "  is  its  own  p! 
ami  can  be  cultivated  mar  the  domestic  vine  and 
fig-tree.  Who  has  not  tasted  it  on  some  quiet  au- 
tumn evening,  walking  home  from  church  after  a 
good  (unhappily  rare)  sermon,  and  pondering, 
amid  the  sad  sweetness  and  pathos  which  an  au- 
tumn evening  so  often  brings,  over  the  myster 
life  and  death?  Or  the  taste  may  be  produced  by 
the  jingle  of  an  old  tune,  or  the  whiff  of  a  chance 
scent,  recalling  the  fragrance  of  a  hedgerow  or  gar- 
den-alley we  knew  years  ago,  and  had  half  forgot- 
ten. And  s.ane  of  us  have  eaten  our  Lotos  in  com- 
pany with  a  young  person  of  the  opposite  sex  in 
that  Arcadia  of  noodles  which  existed  before  mat- 
rimony's podding  asurped  the  place  of  the  nectar 
of  not  vinyl  cms.  But  that  form  of  Lotos-eating 
would  seem  to  be  getting  scarcer.  The  hard-fact 
men  have  to  a  great  extent  converted  the  mind  of 
ingenuous  youth.  The  nymph  of  1867  likes  her 
Lotos  well  dressed,  and  served  up  with  a  shining 
sauce.     Romance,  is  all  very  well,  but  — 

"  Will  the  flame  that  you  're  so  rich  in 
Make  a  tire  in  the  kitchen, 
Or  the  little  God  of  Love  turn  the  spit,  spit,  spit  ?" 

The  old  style,  in  fact,  flourished  best  with  Chloe  and 
Doris,  in  that  pleasant  age  of  patch  and  powder 
when  we  assumed  a  virtue  if  we  had  it  not,  when 
we  endeavored  with  artifice  to  rival  nature,  and 
succeeded  in  reducing  nature  to  the  level  of  artifice. 
The  -teacup  time  of  hoop  and  hood  "  was  favorable 
to  the  growth  and  consumption  of  Lotos,  and  it  went 
out,  in  a  great  measure,  with  Chloe  and  Doris,  and 
in  company  with  many  other  pretty  flimsy  fancies. 
In  fine,  the  precise  use  and  enjoyment  of  Lotos- 
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eating  may  be  more  easily  appreciated  than  ex- 
plained. Like  the  charm  of  a  poem,  the  beauty  of 
music,  the  delight  of  a  combination  of  colors,  it  has 
no  broad  lines  which  dull  souls  may  read.  It  can- 
not be  conveyed  to  another  mind  mathematically. 
If  your  neighbor  says,  u  I  never  tasted  a  Lotos  in 
my  life,  and  don't  miss  it,"  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
his  conversion.  He  is  in  the  state  of  a  man  who 
sees  no  beauty  in  Beethoven.  It  would  be  useless 
—  indeed  impossible  —  to  explain  the  process  by 
which  you  find  pleasure  in  either.  There  may  be 
reason  in  the  roasting  of  eggs,  but  not  in  the  eating 
of  Lotos.  Its  definition  is  equally  difficult.  It  is 
not  mere  idleness,  lying  on  fat  pastures  and  waiting 
with  open  mouth  lor  the  apples  to  drop  from  the 
boughs.  It  is  not  what  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  calls 
Sweetness  and  Lightness.  It  is  not  Culture,  sitting 
aloft  on  a  hill  with  pouncet-box  held  in  dainty 
fingers ;  angry  at  every  unpleasant  sight  which 
comes  betwixt  the  wind  and  its  nobility ;  scornful  of 
toilers  below :  scornful  of  the  passions  and  labors  of 
the  herd ;  scornful  of  the  hopes  which  animate  them 
here  and  the  comfort  they  have  in  the  hereafter. 
Nor  is  it  Comtism,  with  windy  declamation  about 
an  abstraction  of  fog  and  vapor.  The  real  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Lotos  is  not  a  business  to  live  for,  but 
to  take  leisurely  and  in  the  byways  of  life.  It 
comes  in  the  way  of  relaxation,  of  contemplation, 
of  what  the  Germans  call  Stilldenkuebung,  as  op- 
posed to  the  lazy,  good-for-nothing  dolce  far  niente, 
with  which  it  is  frequently  and  wrongly  con- 
founded. 

GAYFEROS   AND   MEL1SENDRA. 

Tiik  Ancient  Spanish  Ballads  of  Mr.  Lockhart 
appeared  originally  in  the  notes  to  an  edition  of  Mot- 
teux's  translation  of  Don  Quixote  published  under 
his  superintendence  at  Edinburgh  in  1822.  Nearly 
all  these  ballads  were  subsequently  included  in  the 
well-known  collection,  but  some  were  omitted. 
Among  the  latter  is  the  one  which  he  incorrectly 
calls  "  Guyferos,"  commencing,  — 

"  Hear  me,  Signor  Don  Guyferos,  hear  what  as  a  friend  I  say  ; 
As  a  friend  I  give  you  counsel,  and  I  '11  give  the  best  I  may." 

Mr.  Lockhart  probably  omitted  the  ballad  because 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  own  translation.  That 
he  had  some  grounds  for  being  so,  his  interpretation 
of  the  second  stanza  of  the  romance  will  show. 
The  knight  Gayferos  is  always  represented  in  the 
ballads  as  amusing  himself  at  Paris  principally  by 
"  playing  at  tables"  i.  e.  draughts  or  backgammon, 
while  his  wife  Melisendra  is  a  captive  among  the 
Moors.  The  line  in  the  original  is  Dejad  un  poco 
las  tablas,  which  really  presents  no  difficulty,  but 
which  Mr.  Lockhart  translated  in  the  following 
extraordinary  fashion :  — 

Lift  your  eyes  from  off" the  table  ; 
Sure  you  have  no  cause  to  fear. 

The  last  line,  for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  foun- 
dation in  the  Spanish,  shows  his  misconception  of 
the  passage,  and  proves  that  he  exercised  a  wise 
discretion  in  excluding  his  translation  from  the  col- 
lection. The  ballad,  however,  is  interesting  in  con- 
nection with  Don  Quixote.  It  is  one  of  those  from 
which  Cervantes  quotes  in  the  amusing  scene  at  the 
puppet-show  in  the  second  part  of  the  knight's  ad- 
ventures. Mr.  Lockhart  does  not  mention  another 
circumstance  connected  with  it  which  is  noteworthy. 
It  is  the  only  one  of  the  many  devoted  to  the  ad- 
ventures  of  Gayferos  and  Melisendra  that   is  not 


anonymous.  The  Romancero  General  of  Duran 
gives  eight  ballads  on  this  subject,  containing  alto- 
gether over  twelve  hundred  lines.  Of  these,  the 
original  of  the  suppressed  translation  by  Mr.  Lock- 
hart is  the  fifth.  It  was  written  by  Miguel  Sanchez, 
called  "  the  Divine,"  a  celebrated  dramatic  author, 
who  was  praised  in  the  highest  terms  by  Lope  de 
Vega  and  Cervantes,  but  all  of  whose  dramas  ex- 
cept four  have  perished.  The  scene  at  the  Puppet- 
Show  in  Don  Quixote  is  made  up  from  a  number  of 
old  ballads,  which  Cervantes  quotes  and  confuses 
with  characteristic  carelessness.  The  one  which  he 
principally  refers  to,  and  which  he  makes  the  occa- 
sion of  the  knight's  merciless  onslaught  on  the  pup- 
pets, is  that  of  which  we  are  about  to  give  a  trans- 
lation  

To  introduce  our  own  attempt,  which  is  very  free 
as  to  metre,  but  faithful  to  the  meaning,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  avail  ourselves  of  the  services  of 
Master  Peter's  boy.  as  described  in  the  26th  chapter 
of  the  second  part  of  Don  Quixote:  "Gentlemen," 
cried  the  boy,  raising  his  voice,  "  we  present  you 
here  with  a  true  history,  taken  out  of  the  Chronicles 
of  Prance  and  the  Spanish  ballads,  sung  even  by 
the  boys  about  the  streets,  and  in  everybody's 
mouth  ;  it  tells  you  how  Don  Gayferos  delivered  his 
wife  Melisendra,  that  was  a  prisoner  among  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  in  the  city  of  Sansuena,  now  called 
Saragossa.  Now,  gallants,  the  first  figure  we  pre- 
sent you  with  is  D^n  Gayferos,  playing  at  tables, 
according  to  the  ballad  " :  — 

In  the  royal  hall  delaying,  sits  the  knight  Gayferos  playing, 

Idly  playing  on  the  dwught-bofcrd,  with  the  pointed  pieces  round; 

He  is  on  the  point  of  throwing  down  the  dice  his  hand  is  showing, 
When  ilie  oaken-carven  portal  opens  with  a  solemn  sound. 

Through   the  oaken-carven   portal  enters   then  earth's  mightiest 
mortal. 

Even  the  Kmperor  Don  Carlos,  even  the  mighty  Charlemagne, 
Who,  beholding  him  thus  playing,  thus  forgetting,  thus  delaying, 

Scornfully  reproached  him,  saying  sadly,  und  with  bitter  pain  : 

"  If  to  thee,  to  thee,  Gayferos,  feats  of  arms  were  half  as  dear  as 
Idle  dallying  with  the  dice-box  on  the  party-painted  board, 

Thou  wouldst  Dot  thy  vows  have  slighted  ;  thou  hadat  not,  oh  ! 
shame  to  knighthood, 
Left  thy  bride  so  long  unrighted,  captive  'mid  the  Moorish  horde. 

"  No  ;  thou  woul  1st  have  long  since  sought  her,  she,  my  own,  my 
much-loved   dauglil' -r. 
She  who  scorned  a  thousand  suitors  for  the  love  she  bore  to 
thee  :  — 
Love  her  hand  to  thine  united,  let  thy  love  in  turn  requite  it ; 
Had  she  wed  but  with  another,  she  no  captive  now  would  be." 

Strong  as  this  language  is,  it  is  mild  in  compari- 
son to  the  description  of  Master  Peter's  assistant. 
"  Gentlemen,"  says  he,  in  the  chapter  of  Don  Quix- 
ote quoted,  u  mark  that  personage  that  peeps  out 
there  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  a  sceptre  in 
his  hand.  It  is  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  the  fair 
Melisendra's  reputed  father,  who,  vexed  at  the  idle- 
ness and  negligence  of  his  son-in-law,  conns  to 
chide  him;  and  pray  observe  with  what  passion 
and  earnestness  he  ratrs  him,  as  if  he  bad  a  mind 
to  lend  him  half  a  dozen  sound  raps  over  the  pate 
with  his  sceptre ;  nay,  some  authors  do  not  stick 
to  tell  ye  he  gave  him  as  many,  and  well  laid  on 
too.  And  after  he  had  told  him  how  his  honor  lay 
a-bleeding  till  he  had  delivered  his  wife  out  of  dur- 
ance, among  other  pithy  sayings,  •  Look  to  it,' 
quoth  he  to  him  as  he  went,  '  I  will  say  no  more.' 
Mind  how  the  Emperor  turns  his  back  upon  him, 
and  how  he  leaves  Don  Gayferos  nettled  and  in  the 
dumps.  Now  see  how  he  starts  up,  and  in  a  rage 
dings  the  tables  one  way,  and  whirls  the  men  an- 
other; and  calling  for  his  arms  with  all  haste,  bor- 
rows  his    cousin-genuan   Orlando's   sword,    Duriu- 
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dana,  who  withal  offers  to  go  along  with  him  in 
this  difficult  adventure ;  but  the  valorous  enraged 
knight  will  not  let  him,  and  says  he  is  able  to  de- 
liver his  wife  himself,  without  his  help,  though  they 
kept  her  down  in  the  very  centre  of  the  earth." 
This  is  a  spirited  but  by  no  means  an  accurate  con- 
densation of  the  old  ballad,  which  we  resume  :  — 

When  Gayferos  saw  and  heard  him,  sorrow,  anger  inly  stirred  him, 
But  he  rose  and  left  the  tabl-,  left  the  table  silenUie,  — 

Left  it  passion- uubetrayed  with,  through  respect  for  him  he  played 
with. 
Even  the  noble  Count  Guarino3,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  Sea. 

Through  the  palace  swiftly  flying,  through  the  halls  whose  walls 
replying, 

!  iouil  his  clamorous  crying,  crying  loud  thus  angrili--  : 
"Tell  tin-,  tell  me,"  cried   Gayferos,  "tell  me,  noble  knights  and 
heroes, 
Whert  l»  now  my  noble  uncle,  Don  Orlando,  where  is  h-  '!  " 

In  the  courtyard  soon  he  found  him,  foot  in  stirrup,  and  around 
him 

Stood  the  bravest  and  the  boldest  of  the  Twelve  renown*d  Peers  : 
Many  a  knight  was  of  the  party,  h<  Duraadarte, 

There  the  white  thorn  of  Kinaldo,  here  the  shield  was  Olivier's. 

When  the  I'eer,  Gayferos  reaching,  thus  began  the  knight  beseech- 
ing, 
"  For  the  love  of  God  I  ask  thee,  ask  of  thee,  my  uncle  dear, 
In  my  direst  need  ix-friend  me,  oh  !  my  uncle,  deign  to  lend  roe 
Even  tfat  noble  steed  thou'rt  riding,  aud  the  arms  that  thou  dost 
wear. 

"  For  with  bitter  words  deriding,  spoke  to  me  the  Emperor  chiding, 

.  might  be  the  quickest  learner  of  some  lazy  game, 
Hut  in  martial  1  ■•••  the  slowest' :  oh  !  my  uncle,  well  thou  know- 
est 
If  my  wife  I  leave  unsuccoured,  I  Indeed  am  not  to  blame. 

"Three  long  years  in  mournful   sallies,  through   the  mountains, 
through  the  valleys, 
F.iii: 
■With  my  bleeding  feet  all  naked,  where  the  founts  at  which  I  slaked 
(Ah  !    how    rare  1)    my   Uiirst.    were   dappled    n'er    with   slimy 
streaks  of  blood. 

I  know  that  she  is  sighing,  in  her  palace  prism  lying. 
Where  the  strong  towers  of  Sausueiia  cast  their  shadows  o'er  the 
plain  ; 
Ah  !  without  a  steed  to  fly  there,  her  to  reecue  or  to  die  there  ; 
Ah  !   without  a  sword  for  veugeauce,  all  my   knowing  now  Is 
vain. 

"  Since  my  cousin  Montesinos,  through  the  lore  that  lies  between 

lis, 

n  oft  my  steed  and  armour,  borrows  them  fratemallie, 
Now  with  them  he  makes  a  journey  even  to  reach  the  royal  lournay 
Where  the  knights  of  France  are  tilting  With  tin- lords  of  Hun- 
garie. 

u  There  my  swift  steed  tried  and  trusty,  there  my  sharp  spear  never 

rusty. 
First  of  steeds  and  best  of  lances,  trophies  win  that  are  not  mine  ; 
Ah  '   of  mine,  alas  !   too  b  I  linger  spearless,  s' 

Without  hope  to  free  my  lady,  if  thou  dost  not  leud  me  Mi 

Don  Orlando  chafed  but  listened,  while  his  eye  with  mockery  glis- 
tened, 

e  ended,  when  he  made  him  this  reply  s 
"  Cea»e,  my  nephew,  cease,  L  pray  thee,  it  were  painful  to  gainsay 
thee, 
And  the  truth  compels  me  utter  what  even  thou  canst  not  deny. 

"Sevet:  thy  wife  has  counted  in  her  cell,  whilst  thou  hast 

sou 
Many  and  many  a  steed  as  mettled  as  the  one  thou  now  dost 
irn, 
Many  a  day  in  arms  I  've  seen  thee,  yet  the  long  leagues  lay  be- 
tween thee 
And  the  pale  imprisoned  princess,  she  thy  widowed  wife  forlorn. 

'■  Now  that  arms  and  steed  are  wanting,  of  thy  tardy  valour  vaunt- 
ing, 
Horse  and  harness  thou  art  asking,  asking  of  another  man, 
Hear  the   vow  I  ne'er  have  broken,  hear  the  vow  that  ouce  was 
spoken. 
As  I  knelt  before  the  altar  of  Saint  .John  of  Later.in. 

"  Never  shall  my  steed  be  ridden,  never  shall  its  back  be  stridden 

By  the  loose  limbs  of  a  coward,  be  he  who  or  what  he  may. 
Never  shall  my  breastplate  cover  heart  of  laggard  knight  or  lover, 
r  were  they  thus  dishonoured,  an  .  onlay. 

'•  It  u  :  

Thus  he  ceased,  when  Don  Gayferos  hoarse  with  auger  f  i 
I'eer, 


Clutched  his  sword-hilt,  but  restrained  him,  though  the  scoffing 
words  had  pained  him, 
As  he  cried,  "  My  Lord  Don  Roldan,   't  is  no  coward  standeth 
here, 

"  Now  I  know  thou  ne'er  didst  love  me,  yet  upon  the  spot  I  'd  prove 
me 

Worthy  of  the  one  red  current  that  empurples  both  our  veins  ; 
If  the  thought  that  thou  avowest,  if  another  said  as  thou  hast,    . 

I  would  then  avenge  the  insult  that  my  honour  now  disdains. 

•'  Since  an  uncle's  breast  is  charmed  ''  —  Here  between  them  came 
the  armed 
Knights  and  squires  who  in  the  courtyard   were  preparing  for 
the  chase  i  — 
"  Good  my  nephew  Don  Gayferos,"  cried   Orlando,  "  Heaven  doth 
hear  us, 
Scant  as  yet  hath  been  thy  glory,  brief  as  yet  hath  been  thy 
race, 

"  But  I  know  the  blood  that  warms  thee,  know  the  lineal  law  that 
charms  thee, 
Apt  as  to  a  natural  function,  apt  in  every  knightly  deed  ; 
Hadst  thoa  thought  upon  the  lesson,  '  Whom  Heaven  loveth  it  doth 
chasten,' 

the  words  that  I   have  spoken  could  not  madden  or  mis- 
lead. 

thou  like  that  craven  picture,  brief  indeed  had  been  my 
stricture  ; 
But    I  knew  thee  brave  and  gallant,  worthy  knight  and  kins- 
man both ; 
Knew  my  steed  uuto  thy  riding,  knew  my  arras  to  thee  confiding, 
I  proudly  both  entrust  them,  trust  them  both,  nor   break 
ray  oath. 

•*  Horse  and  armour  both  I  'II  lend  thee,  —  nay,  I  will  myself  at- 
tend thee, 
Shouldst  thoa  wish  for  a  companion  through  the  Moorish  realm 
unknown."  — 
"  Thanks,"  Gayferos  cried,  "  I  proffer  thanks,  my  uncle,  for  thine 
offer, 
But  upon  this  sacred  journey  I  must  go,  and  go  alone." 


From  the  arm 
He  himself  the  breast  p 

Then  Gayferos  from  his  Charge 


■  stall ; 
i.neth, 
II  to  all. 


Notwithstanding  the  loquaei;  howman'8 

assistant,  which  even  his  own  m:.<ter  had  to  eheck, 
—  •   riainiH\>s,    boy!"  cried  Master  none 

of  your  lights,  I  beteech  YOU,  for  affectation  if  the 
devil,"  —  it  will  l>e  seen  that  t!  gentleman 

abridged  the  story  considerably,  and  left  out  alto 
tt  the  lively  altercation  between  the  two  Cuhalleros, 
which  we  have  translated.  Another  circum-ta: 
to  be  noted.  Cervantes  gives  the  name  of  Orlando's 
sword.  Durindana,  which  we  do  not  find  in  the 
original,  or  in  any  of  the  romances  connected  with 
Don  Gayferos.     The  sword  itself  is  I  and 

described,  as  we  shall  subsequently  find,  but  the 
name  is  not  given.  The  story  of  Durindana  is, 
however,  worth  relating,  and  wo  are  indebted  for 
most  of  the  following  particulars  to  the  valuable 
commentary  of  Clemencin  in  bis  edition  of  Don 
Quixote.  Archbishop  Turpin,  in  his  apocryphal 
History  of  Charlemagne  and  Orlando,  calls  this  fa- 
mous sword  Durenda ;  in  other  MSS.  it  is  called 
Durindarda :  but  the  general  name  given  to  it. 
both  by  Boiardo  and  Ariosto,  is  Durindana;  a 
name  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  anonymous 
writers  of  the  early  Spanish  ballads.  According  to 
the  tradition  of  the  Italian  poets,  Durindana  was 
the  sword  of  Hector,  at  wh  ,jy  it 

il.  not  unnaturally,  into  tti  .  ,f  IVnthe- 

.  Queen  of  the   Amazons,  who  perished  in  a 
battle  with  the  I  |  hat  hero, 

as  recorded  by  some  of  the  scholiasts  on  Homer. 
Durindana.  with  the  itnal- 

ly  descended  to  yEneas.     From  him  the  sword  p 
into  the  hands  of  a  v.  itch   or  end.  10  it 

appears  rescued  JEneas  from  some  difficulty.  We. 
next  find  it  in  the  possession  of  the  j  onto, 

young  Orlando  slew  in  Aspaubntrt*,  and 
who  thus  became  the  owner  of  Durindana.     When 
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Orlando  went  mad  through  love  of  Angelica,  he 
scattered  in  his  delirium  all  his  armor  over  the  field, 
and  with  it  the  famous  sword  ;  Mandricardo,  Prince 
of  Tartary,  to  whom  the  other  arms  of  Hector  had 
been  given  by  the  witch  above  mentioned,  having 
taken  an  oath  to  recover  Durindana  also,  joined  the 
army  of  King  Agramont,  and  was  saved  the  neces- 
sity of  a  combat  with  Orlando  by  finding  the  sword 
on  the  field  of  battle.  On  the  death  of  Mandri- 
cardo, Durindana  and  Bayarte,  the  sword  and  steed 
of  Orlando,  were  given  by  Agramont  to  King  Gra- 
dasso,  who  had  come  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand picked  warriors  to  obtain  these  treasures.  Gra- 
dasso  carried  this  sword  in  the  combat  which  he 
had  with  Rinaldo  of  Montalvan,  and  finally  in  the 
Island  of  Lipadusa  with  Orlando  himself,  by  whom 
he  was  conquered,  the  sword  reverting  again  to  Or- 
lando. 

In  the  story  of  the  "  Knight  of  the  Swan,"  which  is 
introduced  into  "  The  Great  Conquest  beyond  Sea," 
that  wonderful  History  of  the  Crusades,  which  was 
compiled  during  the  reign  of  Alphonso  the  Wise, 
and  has  recently  been  reprinted  in  Spain,  circum- 
stances are  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  sword 
that  are  not  given  by  Boiardo  or  Ariosto.  It  is 
said  that  Charlemagne,  when  quite  a  youth,  having 
taken  refuge  in  Spain,  was  hospitably  received  and 
protected  by  the  Moorish  King  of  Toledo.  This 
city  was  invaded  by  Abrahin,  the  Moorish  King  of 
Saragossa,  and  in  its  defence  Charlemagne  slew 
Abrahin,  and  thus  became  the  owner  of  the  sword 
which  he  carried,  and  which  is  called  Durandarte. 
The  same  story  tells  that  Durandarte,  the  sword  of 
Orlando  and  Charlemagne,  was  worn  by  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  the  leader  of  the  first  Crusade.  As  a 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  sword,  Turpin  relates 
that,  in  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles,  Orlando,  at  one 
stroke,  cut  a  Moorish  cavalier  in  two,  so  that  one 
half  of  the  body  fell  to  the  right  side  of  the  horse, 
and  the  other  to  the  left.  When  dying,  Orlando  en- 
deavored to  break  the  sword  in  pieces,  that  it  might 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  struck  it 
three  times  against  a  rock,  dividing  the  rock  at  each 
blow,  while  the  sword  itself  remained  uninjured. 
But  it  is  time  to  return  to  our  romance.  "  Child, 
child,"  said  Don  Quixote  to  Master  Peter's  boy,  "  go 
on  directly  with  your  story,  and  don't  keep  us  here 
with  your  excursions  and  ramblings  out  of  the 
road."  Gayferos,  now  fully  equipped  and  mounted 
on  Orlando's  steed,  is  about  to  set  out  on  his  great 
expedition. 

All  are  grieved  to  see  him  going,  great  Orlando  grief  i3  showing, 
Of  the  Paladins  around  him,  grief  in  every  face  is  shown,  — 

Even  the  Emperor  is  grieving,  when  he  sees  the  young  man  leav- 
ing, 
Not  indeed  for  his  departure,  but  that  he  departs  alone. 

From  the  royal  palace  speeding,  as  Gayferos  is  proceeding. 

Loud  he  hears  Orlando  calling,  calling  loud  in  friendliest  tone, 
"  Wait,  my  nephew  !  wait,  I  pray  thee  !  for  one  moment  more  de- 
lay thee, 

Since  thou  art  resolved  to  venture  on  this  daring  deed  aldne. 

"  Since  thou  art  resolved  to  venture  thus  alone,  then  peradventure 
Weightier  sword  than  thine  were  needful  for  the  foray  and  the 
fray  : 
One  with  whose  broad  blade  outshining,  through  a  thousand  Moors 
combining. 
Through  a  thousand  Moors  opposing,  thou  mayst  cut  thy  glorious 
way. 

"  Here  is  mine  ;  I  proudly  yield  it ;  freely  take  and  bravely  wield 
>t  ; 
Take  it  and  farewell  ;  remember  also  this  that  now  I  say :  — 
Give  thy  steed  the  fullest  freedom,  he  will  know  where  thou  dost 
need  him, 
Or  to  charge  among  the  war-horse,  or  to  linger  by  the  way. 


"  Lightly  curb  and  loosely  rein  him,  he  will  bear  thee  'gainst  the 
Paynim, 
When  he  feels  the  hour  propitious,  when  he  knows  the  victory 
sure  ; 
But  when  countless  hosts  assailing,  prove  all  valour  unavailing, 
His  quick  instinct  then  will  bear  thee  far  from  danger  and  the 
Moor." 

Swords  were  changed,  and  thus  they  parted  ;  with  a  bound  the 
proud  steed  started; 

At  the  light  touch  of  the  rowel,  forth  from  out  the  town  he  flew,  — 
Forth  he  flew  beneath  his  rider,  who  to  doubter  or  derider. 

Who,  to  his  own  Countess  mother,  turned  not  round  to  bid  adieu. 

Though  Don  Bertram  called  him,  saying  :   "Ah!  my  son,  awhile  de- 
laying, 
Say  farewell  unto  thy  mother,  and  console  her  in  her  tears, 
Let  her  eyes  once  more  behold  thee,  let  her  arms  once  more  enfold 
thee, 
Let  at  least  her  fondness  give  thee  some  attendant  cavaliers." 

•'  Uncle,  thou  thyself  console  her  ;  let  her  think  upon  the  dolour 
Of  her  bosom  when  she  lost  me,  lost  me  when  a  little  boy,  — 

When  the  murderers  seized  and  bound  me,  let  her  think  she  never 
found  me, 
'T  is  but  to  revive  that  sorrow  and  forget  the  later  joy. 

"  Did  I  now  reseek  the  palace,  then  the  poisoned  tongue  of  malice 
Would  with  venomed  falsehood  whisper    it  was   fear  and   not 
regard; 
France  that  now  I  part  from,  mourning,  ne'er  shall  witness  my  re- 
turning 
Save  with  rescued  Melisendra  as  my  trophy  and  reward." 

Bertram  in  his  mission  failing,  seeing  aught  was  unavailing, 

Turned  his  horse  again  towards  Paris  and  repassed  the  city  gate  ; 
While  Gayferos  onward  glancing,  through  the  Moorish  realm  ad- 
vancing, 
Flew  in  five  days  o'er  a  distance  that  were  quickly  made  in 
eight. 

O'er  the  brown  Sierra  speeding,  down  the  giddy  mule-track  lead- 
tofi 
Leading  downward  towards  Sansuena,  towards  the  plain  whereon 
it  lies, 
Swift  as  light  the  night  is  spurring,  swift  the  angry  blood  is  stir- 
ring 
In  his  breast,  while  muttering  curses  mixed  with  threats  salute 
the  skies. 

"  Oh  !  accursed,  thrice  accursed,  be  the  wines  these  vines  have 
nursed, 

Oh!  accursed,  thrice  accursed,  be  the  produce  of  this  wheat; 
Oh!  accursed  be  the  juices  of  the  vines  the  swarth  Moor  uses, 

But  not  so  the  Christians'  vintage,  or  the  bread  of  which  they  eat. 

"Oh!  accursed  be  the  mother,  with  but  one  son  and  no  other; 

Should  he  fall  he  lias  no  brother  to  avenge  him  when  he  's  gone; 
Oh!  accursed  be  the  sageless  cavalier  who  rideth  pageless; 

If  this  spur  should  fall,  no  esquire  is  at  hand  to  put  it  on! 

"Oh!  accursed  be  the  shadow  flung  by  one  tree  in  a  meadow, 
Be  the  tree  that  in  the  noontide  the  one  only  shadow  throws. 

For  upon  its  boughs  that  tremble  all  the  birds  of  heaven  assemble, 
Every  leaf  and  branch  displacing  where  the  wanderer  would  re- 
pose !  " 

Thus  with  passionate  outcrying,  o'er  the  plain  the  knight  is  flying, 
Till  he  reacheth  strong  Sansuena  amid  gardens  and  kiosks; 

All  unchallenged  through  the  portal  rode  he  in,  for  every  mortal, 
King  and  courtiers,  knights  and  nobles,  were  then  praying  in  the 
mosques. 

It  was  Friday,  which  that  nation  keep  with  due  solemnization 
As  their  Sabbath,  't  was  on  Friday  that  he  rode  into  the  town; 

There  was  no  one  to  obstruct  him,  there  was  no  one  to  conduct  him, 
Till  he  saw  a  Christian  captive  from  the  ramparts  looking  down, 

"May  God  guard  thee,  Christian  stranger,"  cried  the  knight,  "and 
from  this  danger, 

From  this  thraldom  may  nis  mercy  back  to  freedom  thee  restore ! 
If  thou  'It  answer  my  inquiring,  if  thou  'It  list  to  my  desiring, 

Thou  that  livest  in  this  city  and  that  dwellest  with  the  Moor. 

"Hast  thou  ever  heard  them  speaking,  for  't  is  such  an  one  I'm 
seeking, 
Of  a  captive  Christian  lady,  of  a  noble  race  and  high, 
From  Alarbe  or  Alcayde  hast  thou  heard  of  such  a  lady  ?  " 
The  poor  captive  when  he  heard  him  burst  in  Wars  and  made 
r.  ply :  — 

"  Ah !  Sir  stranger,  mine  heart's  sorrows  are  so  great  it  seldom 
borrows 

From  another  heart's  affliction  an  increase  of  its  own  woe  ; 
For  by  day  the  King  enforces  my  attendance  on  his  horses, 

And  by  night  I  am  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon  dark  and  low. 

"  It  is  thus  I  little  think  of  bitter  draughts  that  others  drink  of, 
But  I  know  full  well,  Sir  stranger,  many  dames  of  high  degree 
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Hare  are  captives  in  this  city,  and  there  'i  one,  ah  !  more  the  pity, 
Who  excels  them  all  in  beauty,  from  fair  France  that  great  couutrie. 

u  Since  the  hour  Almanzor  brought  her  to  this  city  as  his  daughter, 
As  his  dearest  child  he  treats  her,  treats  and  fetes  her  every  day; 

And  full  many  a  Moorish  lover,  whose  dark  brow  a  crown  doth  cover, 
Oft  has  come  his  crown  and  kingdom  at  her  feet  in  vain  to  lay. 

"  Thou  canst  see  that  noble  lady,  if  adown  yon  cool  and  shady 
Stately  street,  Sir  Knight,  thou  ridest,  for  but  now  I  heard  her  sing  ; 

Heard  her  sing,  and  saw  her  smiling  through  her  tears,  the  time 
beguiling 
At  an  open  window  sitting  in  the  palace  of  the  King." 

Through  the  street  he  rode,  which  ended  in  a  great  square,  gay  and 
splendid. 
All  along  whose  sides  extended  towers  and  domes  of  giant  size  ;  — 
Up  he  looked  with  eyes  of  wonder,  saw  the  domes  and  galleries 
under ; 
Saw,  but  soon  a  sweeter  vision  shone  upon  his  gladdened  eyes. 

Ah  !   those  eyes  at  length   have   found  her  !    there,  with  captive 
maidens  round  her  ; 
There,  in  yonder  stately  window,  sits  the   long-loved,  long-lost 
bride  ; 
Sits  his  bride,  who,  downward  gazing,  sees  the  knight  his   looks 
upraising, 
Sees  and  knows  him  not,  yet  something  wakes  the  tears  she  can- 
not hide. 

For  his  armour's  snowy  whiteness,  for  his  white  shield's  silvery 
bright) 
Mas  to  mind  the  martial  vesture  of  the  Twelve  illustrious  Peers, 

vhen  she  saw  them  gather,  in  the  palace  of  her  father, 
To  the  tilting  of  the  lances  and  the  splintering  of  the  spears. 

When  for  her  the  shields  were  cloven,  when  for  her  the  wreaths 

■V.'ll, 

:y  of  the  tournay,  she  for  whom  the  champions  bled  ; 
All  !   those  sweet  bat  sad  reflections  wok"  such  bitter  reCoUei 
That  with  mournful  voice  she  called  him,  and  with  trembling 
accents  said, 

"Ah!  Sir  Knight,  and  may  Ood  bless  thee,  in  His  great  name  I 
add*  - 

Whether  thou  'rt  a  Christian  soldier  or  a  Moorish  cavalier, 
Thou  wilt  ii"!  U  me,  thou  wilt  courteously  come  near  me, 

And  this  whispered  message  carry  to  my  distant  husband  dear :  — 

r  Knight,  to  France  thou  goest,  if  to  Paris,  which  thou  knowest 
Is  the  queen  of  cities,  quickly  to  my  lord  QajfeTOl  speed  ; 
l  wife  has  sent  thee  gr— tills,,  here  her  weary  days  rep 
that  to  her  simple  seeming  it  were  time  that  she  were  freed. 

"  If  it  is  not  fear  detains  him,  coward  craven  fear  that  chains  him. 
Thai  ban  to  oombal  for  my  Oraadoaa  with  the  Moor, 

I  QMMt  think  some  new  engagement  lies  behind  this  long  estrange- 
ment. 
For  the  absent  are  forgotten  when  the  present  can  allure. 

S;r  Knight,  by  way  of  token,  how  that  rumour  here  hath 
ken 
Of  his  tilting*  and  his  toumays,  of  his  feasting  and  his  cheer ; 

i  receive;  thee  coldly,  then  my  message  proffer  boldly, 
Kveu  unto  Don  Orlando,  or  the  Knight  Sir  Oliviere  : 

"Or,  still  better,  give  it  rather  to  th»  Kmp'ror  my  father  ; 

'1'.  II  him  that  a  trembling  captive  In  BaumeSa  here  I  mourn, 
In  Sansu   11:1,  this  great  city  ;  and  that  if  he  tak-  not  pity, 

And  Mlara  me  soon,  hisidaughter  must  ■  Moorish  pervert  turn. 

"  With  a  Moorish  king  who  dwelleth  where  the  Libyan  water  swelleth 

They   will  wed   me,   they  will  crown  me  queeu  of  seven   proud 

Moorish  kin 

Faith  and  hope  and  peace  must  perish,  ah !    in  vain,  for  I  shall 

cherish 

Still  the  memory  of  Qayferos,  unto  whom  my  fond  heart  clings." 

When  the  knight  heard  this,  with  gladdened  heart  and  eyes  that 

late  were  saddened. 

Thus  made  answer :  "  My  Senora,  do  not  weep,  but  laugh  and 

live  ; 

Thou  no  need  hast  for  this  weeping,  or  this  mournful  vigil  keeping, 

For  this  message  aud  this  greeting  to  himself  thou  now  canst  give. 

"  In  fair  France  of  which  thou  speakest,  in  that  land  whence  help 
thou  seekest, 
I  was  k  uown  as  Prince  of  Paris,  I  'mong  Peers  was  deemed  a 
Peer  ; 
Don  Orlando,  Oliveros,  nephew,  cousin  call  Gayferos, 
And  t  is  love  for  Melisendra,  love  alone  that  brings  me  hera." 

By  his  voice  the  lady  knew  him,  at  a  bound  her  heart  flew  to  him, 
i'rom  the  window  swift  she  hastens,  down  the  marble  stair  she 
trips. 
On  the  court vard  rushed  she  blindly,  where  her  lord  received  her 
kindly. 
With  a  clasp  of  fond  embracing  and  a  kiss  upon  the  lips. 

P.ut  a  M  oris])  dog,  inhuman,  placed  to  watch  the  Christhn  women, 
Gay*  •  cry  that  with  its  echoes  all  the  air  was  filled  around, 


To  their  posts  the  sentries  hastened,  and  the  city's  gates  were 
fastened, 
And  the  knight  rode  seven  times  round  it,  but  no  exit  could  be 
found. 

From  the  mosque  where  he  was  praying  came  the  king  without 
delaying, 
Came  Almanzor  at  the  braying  of  the  trumpet  and  the  drum  ; 
And   the  Moorish  knights  are  arming,  and  the  Moorish  hosts  are 
swarming, 
And  't  is  wonderful  to  listen  to  the  tumult  and  the  hum. 

Melisendra,  who  beholds  him  in  the  danger  that  enfolds  him, 
To  his  heart  brings  strength  and  comfort  by  her  voice  so  sweet  and 
suave  ; 

"  Be  not  daunted,  Don  Gayferos  ;  show  thy  blood  is  that  of  heroes, 
Who  by  nature  and  by  knighthood  from  necessity  are  brave. 

"  Show  thy  blood  Is  that  of  heroes  ;  and  if  hence  thou  'scap'st,  Gay- 

Thou  wilt  have  a  feat  to  tell  of  that  no  other  hero  can  ; 
But  oh  !  would  to  (lod  in  Heaven,  and  His  Mother,  it  were  given 
That  thou  now  hadst  for  thy  charger  the  good  steed  of  Don  Roldin. 

y  a  time  I  've  heard  it  stated,  many  a  time  it  was  related 
In  the  KmjxT'.r's  house,  how  scathless  oft  it  bore  him  from  the 

Moors." 
Silently  Gayferos  tightens  now  the  girth,  the  breastplate  lightens, 
And  the  spur's  sharp  lesson  teaches  the  hot  flank  that  scarce 

endures. 

Lightly  now  the  charger  prances,  hither,  thither  he  advances, 
Which  Gayferos,  seeing,  upringeth  from  his  saddle  to  his  feet, 

Tighter  still   the  girth   he   tighteus,   lighter   still   the   breastplate 
lightens. 
Then,  without  the  aid  of  stirrup,  leaps  once  more  into  his  seat. 

In  his  seat  once  more  we  find  him,  Melisendra  sits  behind  him, 

■hind  him  OB  the  OTOBper.  with  her  arm  around  him  twined, 
trembled)  the,  nor  stirreth,  while  he  mercilessly  spurreth, 
Then  away  the  swift  steed  flieth,  flieth  fleet  as  any  wind. 

Oh  !  't  was  wonderful  the  viewing  of  the  Moorish  host  pursuing. 
Their  shrill  shouting  and  hallooing  only  make  the  swift  steed 
bound  ; 
But  although  he  bounds  and  leapeth,  even  the  wind  beside  him 
creeprth, 
As  with  loosened  rein  he  sweepeth  like  a  meteor  o'er  the  ground. 

The    catastrophe   of   the    puppet-show   may   il- 
lustrate tin.-,  part  erf  the  ballad.     -  Ami  now,  S 
quoth  the   boy,  "observe   what   ft  vast  company  of 

glittering  boras  oomei  pouring  out  of  the  city  in 

pursuit  of  the  Christian  lovers;  what  ft  dreadful 
sound  of  trumpets,  and  clarions,  and  drums,  and 
kcttle-drunis  there  m  in  the  air.  I  fear  they  will 
overtake  them,  and  then  will  the  poor  wretch 
dragged  along  most  barbarously  at  the  tails  of  their 
i,  which  would  be  sail  indeed."  -  Don  Quix- 
ote, seeing  such  ft  number  of  Moors  and  hearing 
such  an  alarm,  thought  it  high  time  to  assist  the 
thing  lovers,  and  starting  up. — '  It  shall  never  be 
said  while  I  live,'  cried  he  aloud,  '  that  I  suffered 
such  ft  wrong  to  be  done  to  so  famous  a  knight  and 
so  daring  a  lover  as  Don  Gayferos.  Forbear  then 
your  unjust  pursuit,  ye  base-born  rascals  !  Stop,  or 
prepare  to  meet  my  furious  resentment.'  Then 
drawing  out  his  sword  to  make  good  his  threats,  at 
one  spring  he  gets  to  the  show,  and  with  a  violent 
fury  lays  at  the  Moorish  puppets,  cutting  and  slash- 
ing in  ft  most  terrible  manner.  Some  he  over- 
throws, and  beheads  others;  maims  this,  and 
cleaves  that  in  pieces.  Among  the  rest  of  his 
merciless  strokes,  he  thundered  one  down  with  such 
a  mighty  force,  that  had  not  Master  Peter  luck- 
ilv  ducked  and  squatted  down,  it  had  certainly 
chopped  off  his  head  as  easily  as  one  might  cut  an 
apple/    But  to  resume, — 

With  fresh  steeds  that  seem  to  swallow  up  the  wind  seven  squadrons 
follow ; 
Hark  !  their  tramp  sounds  dull  and  hollow  ;  Don  Gayferos  looks 
that  way  ; 
When  't  is  plain  to  all  appearing  that  the  Moorish  host  was  nearing, 
Don  Gayferos,  without  fearing,  to  his  lady  thus  doth  say-.— 

l;  Be  not  troubled,  best  ami  brightest,  but 't  is  needful  thou  alightest, 
And  within  this  shady  thicket  shouldst  awhile  thy  form  conceal, 
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For  the  Moors  are  now  so  nigh  us,  that  their  steeds  will  soon  out- 
flie  us. 
And  at  length,  when  they  o'ertake  us,  thou  their  vengeance  first 
mayst  feel. 

"  For  no  weapon  thou  dost  carry  their  revengeful  strokes  to  parry, 
Thou  hast  got  no  shield,  Senora,  their  long  lances  to  repel ; 

But  this  sword  I  wear  is  trusty,  and  has  never  yet  grown  rusty, 
And  my  arm  is  strong  and  lusty,  and  I  mean  to  use  it  well." 

Melisendra  then  descending,  while  her  tears  seem  never  ending, 
On  the  cold  earth  lowly  bending,  knelt  in  sorrow  and  in  pain, 
She,  with  eyes  suffused  with  weeping,  upon  heaven  her  gaze  is 
keeping, 
While  her  lord's  good  steed  is  sweeping  once  again  across  the 
plain. 

When  he 's  forced  to  fly  he  showeth  how  reluctantly  he  goeth, 
When  he  turns  to  charge  he  gloweth  with  a  fire  he  can't  restrain, 

When  he  strikes  his  hoofs  of  thunder,  even  the  earth  doth  tremble 
under, 
And  the  Moslem  ranks  asunder  part  and  scatter  o'er  the  plain. 

If  Gayferos  bravely  fighteth,  yet  still  more  his  steed  delighteth 
In  the  deadly  fray,  and  smiteth  down  full  many  a  Moor  this  day. 

From  the  smiting  and  o'erthrowing,  all  the  ground  with  blood  is 
glowing ; 
When  Almanzor  saw  it  flowing,  thus  the  king  was  heard  to  say  :  — 

"  Gracious  Allah  !  say  what  stranger  knight  is  this  who  courteth 
danger, 

Never  thought  I  e'er  to  gaze  at  such  a  marvel  of  a  man  ; 
T  is  some  Paladin  of  story,  't  is  Orlando  in  his  glory, 

Or  perhaps  it  is  Rinaldo,  the  brave  lord  of  Montalvan  ; 

"  Or  't  is  Urgel,  stout  and  able  ;  though  no  Knight  of  the  Bound 
Table, 
Were  he  of  the  Twelve  the  bravest,  could  such  matchless  courage 
show"; 
But  to  him  Gayferos  nearing,  answers  proudly  in  his  hearing, 
"  Oh  !  thou  Moorish  king,  be  silent,  and  presume  not  to  say  so. 

"  For  fair  France  hath  many  a  hero,  she  has  many  a  Caballero, 
Equal  even  to  these  in  valour,  second  but  to  these  in  fame. 

Lord  of  Paris  was  I  chosen,  Oliveros  is  my  cousin. 
Great  Orlando  is  my  uncle,  and  Gayferos  is  my  name." 

King  Almanzor,  when  he  heard  him  thus  with  dauntless  courage 
beard  him, 
Fled  with  all  his  Moorish   horsemen  till  the  gates  behind  him 
creak  ; 
Then  alone,  the  knight  remaining,  following  routed  foes  disdaining, 
Bound  his  noble  war-horse  reining,  Melisendra  turned  to  seek. 

She,  who  scarcely  could  believe  him  still  alive,  ran  to  receive  him, 
And  his  snow-white  armour  seeing  crimsoned  with  a  stream  of 
gore, 
On  his  eyes  her  fond  eyes  keeping,  said,  with  mournful  voice  and 
weping, 
"  For  God's  sake,  I  ask,  Gayferos,  for  God's  sake  I  thee  im- 
plore : 

"  As  thou  'rt  wounded,  as  thou  'rt  bleeding,  for  I  see  the  blood  pro- 
ceeding 
From  some  wound  thy  corselet  covers,  from  som-e  deep  wound  in 
thy  breast  ; 
Loose  thy  breastplate  and  reveal  it ;    let  me  staunch  it,  let  me 
heal  it, 
With  my  silken  veil's  white  softness,  or  the  velvet  of  my  vest. 

"  Through  their  numbers  rushing  on  thee,  have  the  Moors  this  evil 
done  thee  "  i  — 
But  Gayferos  cried,  "  Infanta,  my  infanta,  say  not  so  •, 
Do  not  ppeak  of  this  slight  wound  here,  for  these  followers  of  Ma- 
hound  here, 
Were  their  number  even  greater,  they  could  work  me  little  woe  ; 

''  For  this  armour  and  this  steed  here,  best  and  first  of  steeds  I  lead 
here, 

Are  my  uncle's  Bon  Orlando's,  are  that  Paladin's  so  great ; 
Naught  of  evil  can  befal  him,  who  of  those  the  lord  doth  call  him, 

But 't  is  time  that  thou  wert  mounted  and  beyond  the  outer  gate, 

"  Lest  perchance  the  Moors  may  rally,  and  from  out  the  postern 
sally.'' 
Melisendra  lightly  springeth,  lightly  springeth  on  the  roan  ; 
On  the  gallant  steed  she  springeth,  round  her  lord  her  arms  she 
flingeth, 
Then   of  love  and  home  conversing,  from  the  city  they  have 
flown. 

Now  the  Moors  inspire  no  terror,  'twixt  the  twain  remains  no  error  ; 
With  the  rapture  and  the  pleasure,  they  nor  feel  nor  fear  the 
way, 
Wild  herbs  eats  the  Emperor's  daughter,  wild  herbs  eats  and  drinks 
but  water, 
Travelling  on   the  roads  by  night-time,  travelling  through  the 
vales  by  day, 


'Till  they  reach  fair  France's  border,  reach  the  realms  of  Christian 
order. 
Oh  !  if  they  till  now  were  joyful,  now  how  great  their  joy  must 
be  !  — 
Passing  through  a  shady  alley,  opening  on  a  verdant  valley, 
They  a  knight  in  snow-white  armour  on  the  far  horizon  see. 

When  Gayferos  saw  the  knight  there,  in  his  glittering  arms  bedight 
there, 
"  Oh  !  with  grief,"  he  said,  "  Senora,  oh  !  with  grief  I  see  this 
sight, 
For  yon  gallant  knight  who  neareth,  and  who  such  a  proud  air 
weareth 
Whether  he  be  Moor  or  Christian  it  is  needful  that  I  fight,  — 

"  It  is  needful  that  I  fight  here  :  so,  Senora  miDe,  alight  here  "  ; 

She  alighting,  was  conducted  by  the  hand  in  silent  tears. 

As  the  knights  are  nearer  wending  seems  the  fight  to  be  impend- 
ing, 
By  the  bracing  of  the  bucklers  and  the  couching  of  the  spears  ; 

And  the  steeds  the  reins  obeying,  drawing  nearer,  began  neighing, 
Then  Gayferos  kit  surveying,  with  a  sudden  cry  burst  out : 

"  Have  no  fear,  my  gentle  lady,  of  the  knight  who  has  dismayed 
thee, 
For  the  steed  that  he  is  riding  is  my  own  beyond  a  doubt. 

"  Many  and  many  a  time  I  led  him,  many  a  time  with  barley  fed 
him. 

As  I  hope  to  do  hereafter,  many  a  time  that  armour  wore  ; 
For  the  knight  that  comes  between  us  and  the  snn  is  Montesinos, 

Who  was  absent  from  the  city  when  I  rode  against  the  Moor." 

Melisendra,  so  affrighted,  hears  the  name  and  is  delighted, 
Whilst  the  twain  the  flower  of  knighthood  every  moment  drew 
more  nigh  ; 

Loud  they  challenge  one  another,  then  as  brother  doth  a  brother, 
By  the  voice  they  know  each  other,  by  the  question  and  reply. 

In  a  trice  they  have  dismounted,  brief  their   story  is  recounted, 
Brief  and  glad  their  graduations,  then  they  mount  their  steeds 
once  more  ; 

Side  by  side  together  slowly  riding  on,  their  converse  solely 

Was  about  their  early  friendship  and  the  pleasant  days  of  yore. 

Thus,  with  spirits  lightly  dancing,  through  the  Christian  realm  ad- 
vancing, 
Many  a  gallant  knight  attends  them,  many  a  squire  upon  them 
waits  ; 
Dames,  duennas  round  her  bending,  on  the  Princess  are  attending, 
As  she  rapidly  is  wending  day  by  day  to  Paris  gates. 

When  at  length  the  proud  walls  greet  her,  forth  the  Emperor  rode 
to  meet  her, 

Wit'i  his  Paladins  and  princes,  riding  proudly  at  their  head  ;  — 
Don.  Orlando,  Oliveros,  good  old  Bertram,  all  the  heroes. 

All  the  Twelve  who  at  one  Table,  at  one  Table  Round  ate  bread. 

Lady  Alda,  who  was  mated  with  Orlando,  on  her  waited, 

Also  waited  Julianetta,  daughter  of  King  Julian  ; 
Charlemagne  her  sire  caressed  her,  but  the  words  that  he  addresed 
her 
None  could  hear,  such  tears  of  gladness  from  his  aged  eyes  down 
ran. 

And  the  Twelve  renowned  heroes  welcome  gave  to  Don  Gayferos, 
Holding  him  in  estimation  even  greater  than  before  ;  — 

And  their  feasts  and  gratulations  were  beyond  all  calculations, 
Since  he  rescued  his  loved  lady  long  a  captive  with  the  Moor. 

And  so,  in  the  honest  language  of  Master  Peter's 
boy,  we  may  conclude.  "  Peace  be  with  you,  for  a 
peerless  couple  of  true  lovers!  May  ye  get  wife  and 
sound  into  your  own  country,  without  any  let  or  ill 
chance  on  your  journey,  and  live  as  long  as  Nestor 
in  peace  and  quietness,  among  your  friends  and 
relations." 


THE  THREE  WIDOWS. 

u  Very  sad  !  very  sad,  indeed  !"  said  Mr.  Eman- 
uel Dovedale  ;  "  why  was  I  not  applied  to  sooner  V  " 
and  giving  orders  for  his  long  gaiters  and  water- 
proof coat,  he  told  his  housekeeper  that  he  must 
have  an  early  dinner,  for  he  had  a  very  long  walk 
before  him  that  afternoon. 

"  Will  you  not  have  a  conveyance  of  some  kind, 
sir  ?  It  never  suited  you  to  walk  directly  after 
eating." 

"No,  thank  you,  Sarah;  I  cannot  very  well 
drive  to-day.  It  won't  hurt  me  for  once,"  he  said, 
looking   away  from   her,  for  he   hoped  she  woidd 
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take  the  hint  and  go,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  pursue 
the  subject  any  farther. 

Sarah  understood,  and  went,  but  came  back 
again,  saying,  "  I  was  going  to  bake  the  pigeon-pie 
to-day."  ' 

"  Yes,  very  good  ;  it  will  do  nicely,"  said  Mr. 
Dovedale;  with  indiscreet  briskness,  adding,  "it 
will  be  just  the  kind  of  dinner  to  fortify  me  for  my 
walk." 

"  But  the  oven,"  said  Sarah,  seizing  the  cue  thus 
imprudently  given ;  "  I  can't  get  that  oven  hot 
enough  to  bake  that  pie  by  half  past  two ;  it 's  impos- 
sible." 

Mr.  Dovedale  glanced  at  the  time,  and  gave  a 
shrewd  guess  at  what  made  it  impossible,  but  only 
replied  :  — 

"Well,  what  you  can  get  ready  do,  for  I  must  not 
wait  beyond  half  past  two,  even  for  a  pigeon-pie." 

Sarah  slowly,  reluctantly  retreated.  Her  master 
did  not  consider  himself  quite  safe  till  a  minute  or 
two  had  elapsed,  ami  then  he  unfolded  his  newspa- 
per and  said. with  a  smile,  '•  I  shall  have  the  pigeon- 
pie  ! " 

And  so  he  had  ;  for.  having  punished  hint  for 
changing  the  hour,  and  exposing  himself' to  the  dan- 
ger of  indigestion  by  the  threat,  the  housekeeper 
took  the  oven  in  hand,  and  soon  convinced  it  that 
the  pie  inns/  be  baked. 

An  hour  alter  it  had  been  served  up.  Mr.  I  I 
dale  was  walking  with  a  firm,  quick  step,  stick  in 
hand,  g.aitered  and  water-proofed .  along  the  Streets 
of  London.  As  his  errand  was  a  charitable  one,  and 
his  own  means  were  appropriated  almost  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  power  before  the  year  began  (that  is  he 
planned  out  all  he  could  spare  for  the  year  in  Jan- 
uary into  certain  channels,  tearing  little  for  chance 
charities),  he.  determined,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
:ng  his  funds,  to  call  on  a  few  friends  in  his 
way  to  the  house  of  sorrow  whither  he  had  been 
invited. 

"  Thirty-two  !  yes,  thirty-two,"  he  said,  knocking 
at  the  door  of  a  handsome  house.  ■•  I .  Mrs.  Wick- 
work  at  home  V  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  footman,  and  led  the  way  to 
the  receiving-room. 

By  the  side  of  a  brilliant  fire,  surrounded  by 
bright  steel  in  every  direction,  on  the  surface  of 
which  its  reflections  danced,  sat  a  lady  past  the  mid- 
dle age,  but  not  much.  She  wore  a  widow's  dress. 
She  was  pale  and  serious-looking.  She  had  a  book 
in  her  band.  Her  chair  was  softly  cushioned,  and 
on  the  rich  rug  an  embroidered  stool  supported  her 
feet. 

"  Ah!  Mr.  Dovedale!  this  is  indeed  kind.  It  is 
a  treat  I  did  n't  expect,"  she  exclaimed,  half  rising 
as  her'visitor  entered  the  room. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  was  here," 
he  said  ;  "  but  you  are  rather  out  of  my  beat.  I  'm 
glad  to  see  you  looking  pretty  well.  Your  room  is  a 
vast  improvement  on  out-of-doors  ;  such  a  fog  —  you 
can  cut  it,  my  housekeeper  says  ;  it  is  a  real  wet 
blanket  in  your  face  —  chills  you,  chokes  you,  and 
smothers  you  all  at  the  same  time." 

Mrs.  Wickwork  languidly  smiled,  and  shook  her 
head,  and  sighed.  "I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what 
should  make  me  look  well,"  she  said  ;  "  I  have  suf- 
fered much  since  I  saw  you." 

"Indeed!  Anything — ?"  fresh,  Mr.  Dove- 
dale would  have  said,  but  he  did  n't  like  to  do  it 
except  by  shooting  up  his  eyebrows  in  an  inquiring 
manner. 

"  What  new  sorrow  do  I  want  I "  asked  the  lady, 


the  tears  slowly  filling  her  eyes;  "it  is  just,  six 
months  to-day  since  —  " 

Mr.  Dovedale  saw  the  white  handkerchief  on  its 
way  to  her  face.  He  heartily  wished  he  had  known 
the  day  of  Mr.  Wickwork's  demise,  and  had  called 
the  next  day,  or  day  after ;  however,  he  kept  si- 
lent until  he  thought  she  was  calm,  and  then  said 
gently,  "  There  are  privi!  ihed  to  sorrow, 

and  when  the  severity  of  the  blow  is  past  we  are 
able  to  consider  them,  to  — "  enjoy  them,  he 
would  have  said,  but  the  word  sounded  harsh  in  the 
presence  of  a  widow's  tears,  and  as  he  couldn't 
think  of  a  better,  he  subsided  into  a  close. 

"  The  severity  of  an  affliction  like  mine  cannot 
pass.     I  can  never  suffer  less,"  said  Mrs.  Wickwork. 

Mr.  Dovedale  was  very  sorry,  and  he  said  so.  lb- 
said  more:  he  added,  that  if  the  suffering  did  not 
grow  less  the  consolation  might  increase,  which 
would,  of  OOUTBC,  effectually  diminish  its  amount. 

••What  consolation?"  asked  the  lady;    *ht 
am   alone,  without   an  object  in  life  I    had   almost 
said,  —  no  heart  to  repose  on,  no  hand  to  lean  on!" 

Mr.  Dovedale  almoM  fancied  that  the  must  have 
found  so  poetical  a  description  of  her  woe  in  the 
book  the  had  been  reading.  His  hear!  grew  colder 
towards  her.  He  said,  in  I  tone  getting  quite  out 
of  the  minor  key  in  which  sympathy  is  usually  ex- 
pressed, "  I  am  surprised,  mv  good  friend,  to  hear 
neb  a  question.     Tl  •■tnin  and 

lationa  in  Christianity,  and  I  always  con- 
sidered yon  -sor  of  it." 

••  O,  if  it  were  not  tor  thc.t  I  could  not  bear  up  as 
I  do,"  -  aid  the  lady. 

M  But,  baring  that,  you  will  surely  learn  to  bear 

up  better.     Remember,  my  friend,  how  many  are 

suffering  under  a  similar  bereavement,  with  the  ad- 
ditional distress  of  ;  it.  Now 
here  are  you  surrounded  with  ease,  and  comfort, 
and  even  luxury  :  yes,  luxury,"  he  added,  as  he 
glanced  round  toe  room.  "  You  are  without  a  sin- 
gle care  beyond  that  of  your  own  personal  health 
and  enjoyment. 

••  Ah!  there  it  ;«  !  Yon  have  touched  the  secret 
spring  of  my  deepest  grief,**  exclaimed  Mrs  Wick- 
work j  and  to  her  companion's  dismay  up  went  the 
pocket-handkerchief  SJgant.  If  he  had  but  known 
where  that  spring  had  lain,  he  would  never  have 
touched  it. 

••  You  may  suppose  what  a  treasure  my  Lavinia 
would  have  been  if  she  had  remained  to  cheer  me." 

■•  Ah,  well,  you  know  her  marriage  was  considered 
a  happy  one,  and  her  going  to  India  with  her  hus- 
band was  to  be  expected.  Have  you  heard  lately?" 
sai'l  Mr.  Dovedale,  hoping  to  turn  the  conversation 
into  a  more  cheerful  channel. 

"  No ;  and  what  has  detained  the  mails  so  long  I 
cannot  think,  —  some  accident,  perhaps;  once,  you 
know,  all  the  letters  were  lost  :  and  really  to  be 
kept  in  the  agonies  of  suspense  continually  is  very 
trying." 

"  Very,  but  Colonel  Wood  will  have  his  furlough 
soon,  won't  he  ?  and  then  you  will  have  them 
home,  that  will  be  very  cheering." 

"  Very,  when  they  come  on  account  of  his 
health ;  it  is  most  precarious ;  perhaps  he  will  have 
to  throw  up  his  appointment,  I  shouldn't  wonder." 

It  was  like  walking  blindfold  over  red-hot  plough- 
shares ;  Mr.  Dovedale  did  n't  know  where  to  set  his 
foot ;  he  determined  to  "  touch  no  more,  springs  "  : 
so  suddenly  looking  down  on  the  rug,  he  declared 
it  was  the  softest,  richest,  warmest-looking  thing  of 
the  kind  he  had  ever  seen. 
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Mrs.  Wickwork  replied  that  she  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  wearing  of  it;  it  easily  soiled,  and 
the  pile  was  not  sufficiently  elastic. 

"  How  well  it  matches  the  carpet ! "  said  Mr. 
Dovedale. 

"  You  surprise  me,"  said  the  lady  ;  "  there  is  no 
orange  in  the  carpet,  and  it  is  the  prevailing  color 
in  the  rug.  I  did  not  choose  it.  —  I  trusted  to 
others." 

'•  Well,  you  've  got  contrast  at  least,"  said  Mr. 
Dovedale,  rising.  "  I  must  go.  I  am  going  to  see 
a  poor  lady  who  is  in  very  straitened  circumstances, 
and  very  delicate  health,  —  a  widow  with  a  large 
family  to  provide  for." 

'■  Poor  thing ! "  said  Mrs.  Wickwork,  shaking  her 
head. 

'*  I  am  not  able  to  do  much  for  her  myself,"  he 
continued. 

'■  I  am  sure  you  will  do  all  you  can ;  but  one  can- 
not, really,  help  everybody  as  one  would  wish  to 
do,"  said  the  lady,  her  voice  growing  stronger,  and 
her  looks  more  alive. 

"No,  one  cannot;  but  a  poor  sickly  icidow, 
with  six  orphans  to  maintain,"  said  Mr.  Dovedale. 

'•  Shocking,  indeed ;  but  there  are  so  many  public 
charities.     I  subscribe  to  one  or  two." 

Mr.  Dovedale  felt  sure  it  was  to  one. 

"  I  shall  see  about  them,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  in  the 
mean  time  she  wants  immediate  personal  help.  I 
want  to  collect  a  little  for  her" — he  uttered  the 
last  words  with  some  hesitation. 

Mrs.  Wickwork 's  face  fell  back  in  its  usual  hard 
lines,  out  of  which  sorrow  had  drawn  it,  she  took 
out  her  purse,  and  produced  half-a-crown.  "  I  don't 
generally  give  to  chance  applications,"  she  said, 
"  one  gets  so  imposed  upon ;  and  really  there  is  a 
tax  of  some  kind  forever  coming.  But  I  know  I 
can  depend  on  you." 

Mr.  Dovedale  had  a  great  mind  to  push  the 
half-crown  back ;  she  looked  so  cross  and  un- 
feignedly  grieved  to  part  with  it.  But  he  thought 
better  of  it. 

"  This  is  sweet,  surely,"  he  said,  taking  it  up, 
"  to  be  able  to  visit  or  lielp  the  fatherless  and  widow 
in  their  affliction  ;  to  hold  the  purse  of  God's  prov- 
idence, and  be  the  happy  hand  to  dispense  his 
bounty." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Wickwork,  screwing  up 
her  mouth  and  putting  her  purse  back  into  her 
pocket. 

'•  What  a  miserable  woman  she  is  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  paced  on  briskly  through  the  fog ;  "  how  shall 
1  find  poor  Mrs.  Mayblossom  V  "  and  his  kind  heart 
was  pained  as  he  contemplated  his  visit  to  the 
house  of  mourning,  which  was  to  be  the  end  of  his 
labors. 

44  Well,  well ;  it 's  of  no  use  to  be  sentimental 
about  it,"  he  said ;  "  genuine  feeling  makes  us  for- 
get ourselves,  and  weep  with  those  who  weep ;  and, 
after  all,  I  may  find  it  less  trying  to  see  her  real 
sorrow,  to  which  I  may  administer  consolation,  than 
the  selfish  whining  of  that,  —  dear,  dear  ;  what  an 
uncharitable  spirit  I  am  getting  into  !  Let  me  see, 
down  Woburn  Place.  Yes ;  that  is  it.  Turn  to 
the  left :  here  we  are."  And  he  was  about  to 
knock  at  another  door  when  it  opened,  and  a  lady 
attired  for  walking  appeared  at  it,  and  exclaimed, 
gayly, — 

'•  Mr.  Dovedale  !  who  would  have  thought  of 
seeing  you  on  such  a  day  ?  I  wonder  Sarah  al- 
lowed you  to  come  through  this  fog." 

Mr.  Dovedale  laughed,  and  said  he  did  n't  let 


a  trifle  turn  him  from  his  purpose ;  "  but,"  he 
added,  "  you  are  going  out.  I  won't  detain  you. 
I  have  more  calls  to  make.  I  will  come  to  you  an- 
other day."  Mrs.  Innes  would  n't  hear  of  it ;  she 
was  quite  glad  he  had  nipped  in  the  bud  her  inten- 
tion of  braving  the  fog ;  and,  drawing  him  in  with 
friendly  force  by  the  hand  he  had  offered  in  fare- 
well, she  closed  the  door,  and  led  the  way  to  a 
snug  and  comfortable  room,  where  they  were  soon 
seated  by  a  good  fire. 

"  Now  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  this 
visit,"  said  the  lady,  throwing  off  her  cloak  ;  "  it 
has  kept  me  from  venturing  out,  and  saved  me, 
perhaps,  from  rheumatism  and  toothache  ;  for  I  am 
sure  the  wind  is  in  the  east." 

Mr.  Dovedale  was  glad  he  had  been  so  service- 
able, and  proceeded  to  make  inquiries  after  the 
family  of  his  hostess. 

"  You  have  not  heard  of  Charles's  appointment, 
perhaps  ?  "  she  said,  among  other  things.  No,  he 
had  not.  "  A  capital  appointment,  —  entirely 
through  Sir  Rodney.  He  kept  his  word  at  last, 
I  am  glad  to  say." 

"  He  has  been  a  great  friend  to  you,"  remarked 
Mr.  Dovedale. 

••  Yes,  yes  he  has"  said  Mrs.  Innes,  with  hesita- 
tion ;  "  but  not  more  than  we  had  a  right  to  expect, 
you  know.  He  is  related  to  us  ;  poor  Captain  Innes 
was  his  second  cousin." 

41  Second  cousins  have  sometimes  short  memories 
on  the  score  of  relationship, — when  the  claim  of 
kin  is  not  convenient,  I  mean,"  replied  Mr.  Dove- 
dale, smiling. 

'•  Very  true  ;  and  I  have  had  to  keep  Sir  Rodney 
up  to  the  mark,  I  assure  you,  or  we  should  not  have 
got  this ;  between  you  and  me,  as  it  is,  he  might 
have  done  better  for  us.  It  would  have  been  a 
hundred  a  year  more  in  Charles's  way  if  he  had  got 
what  we  first  applied  for,  —  and  he  ought  to  have 
got  it  for  him ;  however,  we  must  be  content,  and 
£400  a  year  will  do  for  the  present." 

'•  Will  do,"  thought  Mr.  Dovedale ;  but  he  did  n't 
remark  further  on  it.  "  How  is  Cecilia  ? "  he 
inquired. 

••  Very  well.  She  was  here  last  week.  We  see 
her  continually,"  said  Mrs.  Innes. 

44  Your  sister  and  you  are  equally  advantaged  by 
her  kind  arrangement,"  remarked  Mr.  Dovedale. 

Mrs.  Innes  laughed,  and  shook  her  head  with  that 
peculiar  look  which  says,  "  You  think  so  ?  I  know 
what  I  know."  Finding  her  companion  silent,  s-he 
put  the  expression  into  words,  saying,  "  My  sister- 
in-law  never  did  anything  without  a  full  recompense, 
Mr.  Dovedale,  —  this  is  between  you  and  me.  She 
is  my  husband's  sister,  and  passes  in  the  world  for 
'  very  kind,'  and  all  that,  but  I  know  her,  and«so  do 
you,  don't  you,  now  ?  " 

This  was  ;isked  with  a  frank  sort  of  gayety  that 
made  hex  companion  smile.  He  answered  that  he 
had  always  thought  Mrs.  Hodson  a  very  generous- 
hearted  woman. 

"  Yes,  that  is  her  public  character  ;  but  now  just 
consider,  what  generosity  is  there  in  giving  what 
she  can't  keep  ?  and  giving  it  to  her  own  brother's 
child  ?  " 

Mr.  Dovedale  suggested  that  she  had  other  rela- 
tives, and  might  have  chosen  among  them. 

"  Yes,  bttt  think  of  my  claim  as  a  widow,  and  the 
others  are  all  well  off." 

Mr.  Dovedale  stared  at  this  remark. 

"  O,  I  know  what  you  mean,  — so  am  /  well  off. 
Well,  of  course,  poor  Captain  Innes  took  care  of 
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me,  and  I  am  not  in  want  of  anything ;  yet  for  all 
that,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  my  sister  Hod- 
son  might  show  her  generosity  to  me.  It  is  true 
she  has  promised  to  leave  all  to  Cecilia  when  she 
dies,  and  cannot  keep  it  any  longer  herself;  but,  in 
return  for  that,  what  does  she  do  ?  Why,  takes 
her  away  from  me  continually  ;  expects,  in  fact,  to 
have  the  best  half  of  her  company." 

"  But  you  said  she  was  here  continually,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Dovedale. 

"  Well,  —  yes,  certainly  she  comes  if  I  send  for 
her,  and  frequently  without;  but  that  is  not  a 
pleasant  state  of  things  for  a  mother  to  have  to  a*k 
for  her  child.  If  Mrs.  Hodson  did  the  right  thing, 
she  would  — ;  but  it's  of  no  u^e  complaining.  I 
speak  openly  to  you  as  an  old  friend  ;  it  is  a  bitter 
pill,  but,  1  icing  gilded,  I  submit  to  swallow  it  with  a 
good  gra 

As  Mrs.  limes  closed  her  remark  a  look  of  self- 
complacency  overspread  her  face,  and  she  chal- 
lenged Mr.  Dovedale's  applause  with  her  eyes,  but 
he  did  n't  quite  see  his  way  to  admiration,  so  he  in- 
quired alter  little  Fred,  and  hoped  he  was  getting 
on  at  the  preparatory  military  school. 

"I  took  him  away,  —  I  w;is  obliged,"  said  Mrs. 
Tunes. 

Mr.  Dovedale  looked  surprised. 

•*  I  believe  I  was  wrong,  hut  the  discipline  was 

ere  he  could  n't  bear  it,  poor  little  fellow,  and 
being  the  youngest  he  was  always  my  pet.  I  found 
very  hard  to  part  with  him  and  his  health 
would  have  suffered  if  he  had  remained.  I  com- 
plained, and  applied  for  relaxation  of  rules  for  him 
through  Colonel  Brotherton,  who  was  so  intimate, 
you  know,  with  Captain  Innes,  but  I  got  no  re- 
dress. I  fancy  the  Colonel  was  n't  hearty  about  it 
so  I  took  him  away  ;  it  is  a  great  anxiety  to  me,  and 
I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  with  him,  but  —  " 

A  loud  noise  interrupted  her,  and  a  boy  of  about 
thirteen  rushed  into  the  room,  not  knowing  that  any 
but  his  mother  was  there. 

"Fredl     Mr.   Dovedale,  —  speak    to  Mr.   Dove- 
dale." said   Mrs.    Innes,   feeling  awkwardly  set 
that   her  visitor   would   not   see   much   delicacy  in 
Fred's  appearance. 

The  boy  gave  a  hasty  recognition  ot"  Mr.  D 
dale,  and  then  made  some  urgent  application  to  his 
mother  in  a  whisper. 

M  No,  really,  Fred  ";  and  "  Indeed  I  can't  allow 
it "  ;  and  finally,  ••  Well,  remember  this  is  the  la 
were  uttered  by  Mrs.  Innes  from  time  to  time  as  he 
still  more  and  more  urgently  pleaded,  and  at  the 
close  she  took  out  her  purse,  and  put  some  money 
in  his  hand,  kissing  his  cheek,  and  conjuring  him 
not  to  hurt  himself. 

Her  eyes  followed  him  out  of  the  room,  and  she 
said  with  a  mother's  fondness,  "He  grows  so  fust, 
and  he  is  flushed  to-day  ;  don't  you  think  he  gets 
like  his  poor  father  ?  " 

Mr.  Dovedale  did  n't  see  the  likeness,  but  thought 
it  was  probably  his  own  fault,  especially  as  she  said, 
'•  Everybody  see-  it.  lie  is  going  to  have  fireworks 
in  the  court  with  some  of  his  old  school-fellows.  I 
assure  you  he  makes  great  demands  on  my  purse. 
I  tell  him  I  cannot  stand  it ;  but  boys  will  be  boys." 

M  lie  looks  as  if  he  could  stand  a  little  discipline," 
remarked  Mr.  Dovedale.  gently. 

'•  Yes,  his  health  has  greatly  improved  since  he 
left  that  school.  I  must  speak  to  Sir  Rodney  about 
him,"  said  Mrs.  Innes,  with  a  sigh. 

'•  Will  he  do  anything  for  you  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Dovedale. 
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••  "Will  he  ?  He  cannot  help  it ;  something  must 
be  done,  and  he  can  do  it  best." 

Mr.  Dovedale  thought  it  was  a  happy  thing  to  be 
able  to  wind  up  necessities  in  so  satisfactory  a  style, 
and  having  no  more  time  to  spend  arose  to  take  his 
leave.  "  I  am  on  my  way  to  see  a  person  whom 
you  once  knew,  I  think,"  he  said;  and  added, 
M  poor  Mrs.  Mayblossom, — don't  you  remember 
her  husband,  Captain  Mayblossom  ?  He  was  dis- 
abled early  in  his  career  in  India,  and  died  at  last 
from  the  effects  of  a  sabre  wound,  a  lingering  illness 
of  many  years,  closed  by  death  in  very  painful  cir- 
cumstances. I  did  n't  hear  till  this  morning  that 
his  widow  is  in  most  distressing  poverty,  with  six 
children,  and  in  very  delicate  health." 

"  I  remember  the  name."  said  Mrs.  Innes,  coldly, 
"  but  he  had  bis  half-pay,  I  suppose  2  " 

"  Yes,  of  aoun 

'•  And  she  has  a  pension  2  " 

"Yet,  bat  that,  with  six  children!"  said  Mr. 
;  ale. 

•  Ah,  indeed  !   I  'm  thankful  I  have  but  t!. 
said  Mrs.  Innes,  with  satisfaction. 

"  And  bad  health."  continued  her  companion. 

"Dreadful  that,    I  don't  know  what  illne 
never  Suffered  from  anything  but  rheumatism  and 
toothache,  and   I  manage  to  keep  out  of  them  pret- 
ty well." 

"  I -thought  of  raising  a  little  subscription  for  her, 
quite   privately.      I  mentioned  her  name  to  you  be- 
yoti  knew  her,"  said  Mr.  Dovedale. 

M  i  -aid  Mrs.  Innes,  hastily  ;  "  we  were 

very  intimate  ;  she  was  rather  of  a  melancholy 
turn,  and  I  was  always  the  reverse,  you  know." 

Mr.    Dovedale  stood  .silent  for  a  moment  to  give 

Mrs.    Innes  time   to   tender   her  offering.      Perhaps 

•n's  fireworks  had  cost  too  much  ;  she  did  not 

produce  her  pn:  I,  "  You  are  going  to  see 

her,  you  say  '.y  " 

••  Ye-,"  .-aid  Mr.  Dovedale. 

••  Well,  perhaps  you  will  let  me  know  if  tic 
anything  I  can  do.      Of  course,  being  a  widow  my- 
self, I  am  obliged  to  think  of  my  own  wants  and  my 
family  ;  still,  if — * 

••  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  -aid  Mr.  Dovedale,  as 
hastily  as  she  had  before  replied  to  him;  M  perhaps 
I  may  find  things  better  than  I  expect." 

'•  Very  likely  ;  these  things  get  so   exaggerated, 
and.  ready,  it  is  n't  everybody  that  takes  matt 
quietly  as  I  do." 

•  N'ow  is  n't  it  monstrous  ?  "  thought  Mr.  Dove- 
dale, as  he  wended  his  way  to  the  last  of  the  three 
widow-  that  has  all  things  abounding,  and 
every  possible  help,- —  that  she  should  talk  of  taking 
matters  quietly ;  she  is  worse  than  Mrs.  Wiekwork, 
and  that  is  saying  a  good  ileal." 

He  had  a  long  way  to  walk  before  he  arrived  at 
the  humble  lodging  occupied  by  Mrs.  Mayblossom. 

••  Yes ;  I  dare  say  she  is  melancholy  now,  she 
has  enough  to  make  her,"  he  thought;  "and  if,  as 
Mrs.  Innes  says,  she  was  so  in  her  prosperous  days, 
what  am  I  to  expect  to  see  in  this  hour  of  trying 
adversity  V  " 

lie  did  not  regret  his  purpose  of  visiting  her,  but 
he  felt  that  he  should  be  very  glad  when  it  was 
over.  He  was  fairly  tired  when  ho  knocked  for 
admittance.  A  pretty  boy,  in  black,  opened  the 
door,  and  answered  his  inquiries  with  great  polite- 
ness. The  room  he  was  ushered  into  was  very 
small,  and  the  table  was  covered  with  needlework 
and  books.  The  widow  and  her  three  daughters 
and  one  of  her  sons  were  all  seated  busily  engaged. 
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Mr.  Dovedale  hardly  knew  where  to  go,  or  to  put 
his  hat,  but  with  wonderful  celerity  the  coast 
cleared,  the  pretty  boy  took  his  hat  from  him  "with 
a  respectful  courteous  air.  and  a  third  time  he  found 
himself  seated  by  a  fireside. 

There  was  no  soft  rug  with  disobedient  pile,  no 
shining  steel  for  the  fire  to  dance  in  ;  indeed,  the 
fire  seemed  more  inclined  to  go  to  sleep  than  to 
dance  ;  but  the  grate  was  clean,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  such  a  cold,  dark  day,  it  would  have  looked 
cheerful  enough. 

Mrs.  Mayblossom  apologized  with  easy  grace 
for  the  full  occupation  of  the  room.  "  We  have 
visitors  so  seldom,"  she  said,  "  that  we  are  not  pre- 
pared for  them  ;  indeed,  we  could  not  very  well  be 
so.  We  are  a  large  party  with  little  space."  As 
she  spoke  the  work  was  gathered  into  a  large  basket 
of  an  ornamental  kind,  and  the  books  were  put  into 
their  places  on  the  stand,  and  everything  looked 
right  and  orderly. 

Mr.  Dovedale  could  n't  open  his  mission  before 
the  young  people.  He  introduced  himself  as  having 
been  a  little  acquainted  with  the  late  Captain  Maj- 
blossom,  whose  name  he  hardly  liked  to  pronounce, 
since  the  widow's  weeds  had  only  just  been  as- 
sumed. 

Mrs.  Mayblossom  fixed  her  eyes  on  him  as  he 
spoke,  and  said  with  calm  tenderness,  "  You  knew 
him  ?  then  you  loved  him  ;  everybody  who  knew 
him  loved  him  " 

Mr.  Dovedale  felt  relieved  by  her  quietude,  and 
answered  that  his  knowledge  had  been  very  slight  : 
he  added,  with  embarrassment,  that  he  had  heard 
some  particulars  of  his  long  illness  and  death  that 
morning,  and  had  called  to  make  a  few  inquiries 
about  it.  As  he  spoke  he  glanced  significantly  at 
the  young  people,  who,  without  a  word  from  their 
mother,  took  the  hint  and  left  the  room  one  by  one 
till  he  was  alone  with  the  widow. 

"  You  wished  to  hear  of  my  beloved  husband's 
death,"  she  said,  when  they  had  closed  the  door. 
"  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  peace  and  joy  of  his 
last  moments,  —  his  last  moments,  of  the  whole  of 
his  illness,  —  but  the  last  was  the  seal  of  the  whole  ; 
not  a  doubt,  not  a  care,  not  a  fear." 

Mrs.  Mayblossom  spoke  with  animation  ;  her  face, 
very  pale  before,  glowed,  and  her  eyes  brightened, 
—  there  was  an  expression  of  happiness  in  her 
countenance  that  almost  seemed  like  a  smile.  Mr. 
Doveda!e  was  very  much  struck.  He  expressed  his 
satisfaction  that  such  was  the  case,  and  hoped  he 
was  not  intruding  on  her  grief,  so  very  recent,  as- 
suring her  he  came  from  no  motive  of  idle  curiosity, 
but  simply  to  know  the  troth  .and  to  act  upon  it. 
Mrs.  Mayblossom  replied  that  it  was  not  really 
recent;  she  had  been  looking  for  his  loss  toa  long  to 
feel  it  a  shock,  "and  seeing  him  after  so  long  a  trial 
of  suffering  sink  peacefully  into  rest,  —  real  rest  in 
the  arms  of  his  Saviour, —  was  more  than  payment 
for  all." 

"  But  your  loss  is  great,"  said  Mr.  Dovedale. 

"Loss!  it  is  beyond  loss,"  she  said,  with  some 
emotion.  "  I  have  parted  with  myself,  and  yet  we 
were  so  completely  one  that  I  cannot  feel  separated. 
I  cannot  bring  him  down  here  (nor  would  I),  but  I 
can  follow  him  in  the  contemplation  of  that  Saviour 
whose  love  he  rested  in;  I  am  again  with  him;  his 
memory  is  identified  with  my  hopes  of  rest  and 
happii 

"  This  is  a  widow,"  thought  Mr.  Dovedale. 

Mrs.  Mayblossom  now  entered  into  some  details 
descriptive  of  her  husband's  faith,  and  illustrative 


of  the  good  hand  of  God  on  him  and  on  her,  —  show- 
ing how  they  were  helped,  how  they  were  cheered, 
supported,  taught,  —  in  short,  how  that  dark  season 
had  been  continually  brightened  by  heavenly  light. 

Mr.  Dovedale  listened  with  deep  interest ;  she 
did  not  cease  till  she  was  wearied  with  talking; 
then  her  cheek  grew  pale  and  languid,  but  there 
was  the  same  serenity  in  her  face. 

'•  We  certainly  ought  to  exercise  more  faith,"  he 
said;  "  but  had  he  no  drawback  with  respect  to  your 
ability  to  provide  for  your  family '?  " 

"  He  thought  gravely,  but  not  sorrowfully  for  it ; 
he  committed  us  to  our  covenant  God,  who  has  told 
us  to  cast  all  burdens  on  him." 

"  Yes,  but  you  see,  my  dear  friend,  there  are  cer- 
tain matters  of  fact  that  must  be  attended  to  ;  God 
does  not  work  miracles." 

"  Pardon  me,  he  does !  "  said  the  widow,  smiling ; 
"I  see  it  daily." 

Mr.  Dovedale  smiled  too,  for  he  knew  what  she 
meant. 

"  I  could  tell  you  of  innumerable  mercies,  every 
one  a  miracle,  that  have  been  showered  down  on  me 
since  I  have  been  in  need.  The  Lord  has  gracious- 
ly led  me,  I  may  say,  by  sight,  not  by  faith,  for  I  do 
so  plainly  see  his  hand  in  all,  that  to  fear  for  anything 
would  be  foolishly  perverse.  No,  no  ;  I  know  his  love ; 
he  will  provide,  —  he  does,  —  he  will  to  the  end  !  " 

There  was  no  excitement  in  Mrs.  Mayblossom's 
manner,  but  a  quiet  firmness  which  gave  an  air  of 
reality  to  what  she  said. 

"  That  is  a  fine  youth  that  opened  the  door ;  is 
he  —  have  you  settled  anything  for  him  ?  "  Mr. 
Dovedale  inquired,  after  a  pause. 

"  Alick,"  replied  the  widow,  with  a  sweet  smile, 
he  is  a  comfort  to  me  beyond  description.  He  is 
very  desirous  of  entering  the  army.  As  yet  he  is 
too  young  to  take  any  active  step.  "We  shall  see. 
I  am  teaching  him  all  I  can  with  his  sisters,  and 
when  Parker,  my  eldest  boy,  is  at  home,  he  helps 
him." 

"  What  are  you  doing  with  him  V  "  asked  Mr. 
Dovedale. 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  widow,  smiling ;  "  that  is 
one  of  my  miracles.  His  uncle  has  taken  upon 
himself  his  whole  education  for  the  army,  —  very 
kind  of  him,  —  but,  indeed,  all  Captain  Mayblos- 
som's friends  have  shown  sympathy,  according  to 
what  they  saw  right  and  just,  towards  their  own 
families.  I  was  a  poor  orphan,  without  a  relative 
on  whom  I  had  any  claim." 

"  And  your  daughters  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Dovedale. 

"  Marion,  the  eldest,  is  going  as  nursery  governess 
to  her  aunt.  She  is  superior  to  the  situation,  but  I 
consider  it  a  great  blessing  for  her  to  go  among 
very  young  children,  whom  she  will  find  less  diffi- 
culty in  training  in  the  right  way,  —  a  way  in  which 
she  has  consistently  walked  for  three  years  past.0 
The  same  sweet  smile  came  over  Mrs.  Mayblossom's 
face  as  she  spoke. 

"  And  the  others  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Dovedale. 

"  The  others  will  remain  with  me  till  the  hand  of 
God  moves  them.  I  can  bring  them  on  in  all  that  I 
know  myself.     I  am  not  anxious  about  that." 

'•  Butyour  health  ?  "  said  Mr.  Dovedale,  looking 
as  he  6poke  on  her  bending  figure  and  thin,  pale 
face. 

"  I  am  stronger  than  I  seem,  —  not  very  strong,  — 
but  since  I  have  had  more  to  do  I  think  my  health 
is  better.  I  am  not  at  all  afraid.  '  As  my  day  my 
strength  will  be.' " 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Mr.  Dovedale,  glancing  round 
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the  little  room,  "  your  circumstances  must  be  rather 
straitened." 

"  O  yes,  very  poor,"  said  the  widow,  "  but  I 
Consider  that  I  am  like  people  who  have  money  in 
the  bank,  and  never  keep  much  in  the  house  :  when 
they  want  it,  they  go  to  the  bank  and  get  it.  Don't 
misunderstand  me,"  she  added  quickly,  noti 
Mr.  Dovedale's  look  of  surprise  ;  "I  don't  believe 
the  Lord  will  supply  my  fancied  wants,  only  un- 
real ones.  I  have  a  settled  income,  slender  indeed, 
but  sufficient  unless  any  extraordinary  call  should 
arise :  and  for  any  such  real  call  I  know  he  will 
provide." 

••  Is  there  any  such  pressing  on  you  now  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Dovedale,  gently.  "  You  may  feel  sure  I  have 
but  one  object  in  asking." 

Mis.  Ma'yblossom  looked  at  him  a  moment ;  her 
eye  brightened.  She  went  to  her  desk  on  the 
t^ble,  and  took  out  a  long  blue  paper,  which  to  any 
practised  eye   would   have  declare  .  bill. 

'•  Tin's  came  in  a  week  ago,"  she  .-aid.  '•  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  debt,  my  dear  husband  must  have 
forgotten  it.  The  death  of  the  man  has  obliged  his 
widow  to  call  in  all  her  money.  1  have  pie  ided  for 
dine,  that  I  might  be  able  by  selMenial  to 
the  money,  unless  help  to  pay  the  demand  eame." 

"  You  may  plead  the  St  ttuteof  Limitation-. 
Mr.  Dovedale,  looking  at  the  bill,  which  was  for  part 
ittfit,  and  came  to  £l9  1  7.--.  t!'/. 

':Itis  a  heavy  sum,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mayblossom  ; 
"  but  the  debt  is  a  just  one,  no  doubt.  O  no,  I  shall 
be  able  to  pay  it  in  time;  but  this  is  just  such  a  eall 
as  I  alluded  to." 

Mr.  Dovedale  asked  for  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  a 
check  lor  twenty  pounds,  which  be  handed  to  her, 
■  Now  you  will  call  this  a  mil 

••  Assuredly,"  said  the  widow,  the  tea: 
her  eyes.     "May  He  who  rraad 

-  messenger  '    He  will." 

Mr.  Dovedale  felt  that  he  had  been  amply  paid  by 
the  lesson  he  had  been  taught.  As  he  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket  for  his  gloves,  he  felt  Mrs.  Wiek- 
work's  half-crown.  "  Poor  creature  !  "  he  inwardly 
ejaculated. 

'•  So,"  he  thought,  as  he  walked  home, 
connections,  comforts,  what  are  they  all  to  faith, — 
living,  practical  faith  ?  Those  two  widows  are  de- 
pending on  mere  streams :  this  one  it  at  the  fountain- 
head.  They  may  be  disappointed  at  the  drying  up 
of  their  resources  any  moment.  —  the,  never." 

S  uah  was  puzzled  that  evening  by  the  abstrac- 
tion of  his  manner,  and  she  thought,  as  he  read  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews,  which  lie  cle 
prayer-time,  that  he  seemed  to  be  reading  it  more 
to  himself  than  to  her,  for  he  stopped  continually 
as  if  reflecting  on  it ;  and  so  he  was,  for  a  new 
light  had  fallen  on  the  page,  the  light  of  example, 
and  he  also  remembered  the  words,  M  according  to 
your  faith  be  it  unto  you." 
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THE  PENALTIES   OF   WINTER, 

The  winter  campaign  lias  commenced.  For  the 
next  tew  months  we  shall  ^o  on  struggling  with  the 
weather,  —  not  making  a  fair  stand-up  fight  of  the 
contest,  but  striving  to  overcome  our  enemy  by  all 
kinds  of  feeble  makeshifts  and  ineffectual  d< 
In  the  mean  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
final  result.  The  ultimate  victor  is  already,  well 
known  ;  and  although  this  is  the  Case,  —  although  it 
has  been  the  ease  ever  since  Ave  were  old  enough  to 


be  responsible  for  our  personal  actions,  —  there  is  no 
reasonable  hope  that  we  shall  ever  have  the  com- 
mon sense  to  alter  our  tactics.  We  shall  continue 
to  fight  the  lion  with  We  shall  continue  to 

put  our  head  in  the  sand,  and  fancy  ourselves  safe. 
We  find  everybody  else  doing  the  same  :  why  should 
not  we  ?  Our  physicians,  excluding  one  or  two 
half-crazy  gentlemen  whose  opinions  in  the  matter 
of  frugal    diet,    flfeM  and     personal 

hardihood,  are  only  too  likely  to  lose  them  their 
patient*,  counsel,  or  at  least  condone  these  efforts  at 
tutting  Winter  below  the  wind.  Is  it  because  they 
are  all  the  moi  to  add  to  their  practice? 

-t   the  physician's  sunshine,  ripening  cases  by 
the  hundred,  and  causing  then  SO  fall  into  his  pro- 
Then    we    have     our    literary 

•:s  adding  to  the  work,  by  complaining  of  our 
inability  to  cope  with  the  hard  graj  .  and 

by  painting  in  terrible  colors  the  fate  of  those  who 
have  endeavored  to  meet  Winter  on  his  own  ground. 
What   is   the  c  ?      We   wage   a   running 

rum  our  el- 
and still  trying  to  force  him   i  voring  to 
i   his  blows,  but  crushing  our- 

to  the  ground  by  the  weight  of  the  shield. 

That  winter  is  in  the   end    triumphant  over  all 

these  dodges  must  be  apparent  to  any  one  w!-.>>,  at  the 

.  .mines  the  constitutions  of  his 

friends.     He  will  meet  one  lady,  for  instance,  who 

i  water  for  her  morn- 
At    the   time   this   temporary    relief 
was  pleasant  enough;   the  cold  was  beaten  back; 
Winter   had    to  "cave   in."     But   how  about   that 
sin. n •:  neuralgia   which    promises   to   be 

Winter  was  only  laying  in  wait  to  seize 
his  pi  rime,  and  !  his  victim  to  the 

doctor  to  be  —  well,  for  Co  '^e,  let  us  say  to 

be  cured.      Onr  anxious   inquirer  will   next  diw 
among  his  frier..  man  of  sedentary  habits, 

•    physical  conformation  it  strong  enough,  but 
dation  is  nothing  to  -  It  is  clear 

to  this  ingenious  person  that  if  he  must  for  an  hour 
or  two  encounter  the  hard,  gray  weather  out  of 
doors,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  shorten  the 
:eh  as  possible,  keep  mostly  inside  a  con- 
ad  harry  home  to  revive  himself  at  the 
lire.  It  is  true  that  his  feet  and  fingers  will  be  quite 
benumbed  by  the  time  he  returns;  but  helms  pro- 
vided for  the  emergency  by  leaving  a  pair  of  slippers 
on  the  »ner  are  his  boots  off  than  on 

go  the  hot  slippers,  while  his  frozen  lingers  are  held 
to  the  blazing  coals,  ami  a  certain  tingling  sensa- 
tion tells  that  for  the  moment  the  wintry  demon 
has  been  exorci-ed.  That  is  very  well,  and  our 
triumphant  experimentalist  goes  to  bed  rejoicing,  to 
till  further  his  feet  upon  a  warming-pan. 
But  next  morning  his  fingers  are  strangely  swollen 
and  painful;  and  his  toes,  when  he  puts  them  on 
the  ground,  send  a  sharp  twinge  through  his  frame. 

uanot  get  on  his  boots;  he  cannot  write,  for 
Winter  has  seized  him  also ;  and  so  he  begs  the 
doctor  for  some  chilblain-lotion.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, however,  that  women  have  a  knack  of 
prolonging  the  conte-  denied  to  men,  and 

that  occasionally  they  will  wage  a  successful  war 
with  the  tyrant  for  a  prodigious  time.  Their 
plan  is  simply  to  create  an  artificially-heated  at- 
mosphere wherever  they  may  choose  or  be  com- 
pelled to  go.  Their  bedroom  is  heated  before  they 
go  up  stairs  at  night ;  their  breakfast-room  is  heated 
before  they  come  down  stars  in  the  morning. 
Their  clothing  is  a  complete  suit  of  armor,  defying 
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the  cold  at  every  point.  When  they  go  out  of 
doors  the  windows  of  the  cab  or  carriage  are  kept 
tightly  closed ;  and  our  hothouse-plant  is  only  trans- 
ferred from  one  steaming  apartment  to  another. 
They  go  to  the  play  or  the  opera  when  the  theatre 
has  been  thoroughly  warmed  by  the  gas  and  the 
audience  ;  and  they  drive  home  again,  in  a  stuffed 
vehicle,  to  a  hot  room.  With  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  shawls,  goloshes,  and  fur  mufflers,  and  with  con- 
siderable prudence  and  attention,  it  is  wonderful 
how  long  a  young  lady  will  maintain  this  sort  of  ex- 
istence, —  never  going  into  the  open  air,  never 
taking  any  exercise,  never,  in  fact,  becoming  con- 
scious of  the  presence  of  Winter  unless  when  he 
paints  crystal  terns  on  her  bedroom-windows.  But 
she  cannot  be  always  prepared.  There  is  some 
chance  moment  when  her  precautions  fail  her,  — 
some  delay  about  the  carriage,  and  she  is  standing 
in  a  vestibule,  and  Winter  rushes  in  and  grips  her 
by  the  throat.  The  doctor  is  again  called  into  re- 
quisition. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  rigor  of 
our  climate  directly  injures  the  feebler  constitutions 
among  us ;  and  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  these  in- 
juries are  heightened,  and,  in  many  cases,  induced 
by  the  absurd  system  on  which  we  try  to  avoid 
them.  To  inure  one's  self  to  cold  —  even  on  the 
theory  that  the  "hard  gray  weather  breeds  hard 
Englishmen  "  —  is  a  wiser  and  safer  preventive  than 
the  elaboration  of  artificial  means,  which  are  sure  to 
fail  in  some  particular  emergency.  The  coaxing  of 
the  circulation  to  the  extremities  by  repeated  and 
constant  exercise  is  a  much  handier  form  of  reined  v 
than  chilblain-lotion  ;  and  it  is  one  which  has  other 
good  results  than  the  mere  protection  of  the  s\>tem 
against  cold.  The  life  that  is  led  by  the  majority 
of  the  young  girls  of  our  upper  classes  offers  a  gen- 
eral invitation  to  all  sorts  of  diseases,  but  more  es- 
pecially to  consumption.  The  life  is  an  unnatural 
one,  and  could  only  be  rendered  safe  by  a  series  of 
precautions  which  are  totally  impossible.  We  are 
more  the  creatures  of  climate  than  many  people 
are  willing  to  acknowledge,  and  it  is  a  very  dubious 
question  whether  our  efforts  to  subvert  the  influ- 
ences of  the  climate  in  which  we  live  —  even  when 
these  efforts  are  consistent  —  are  attended  by  per- 
manently good  results.  Of  course,  it  is  very  hard 
to  draw  the  exact  line  at  which  we  ought  to  cease 
interfering  with  the  elements  around  us,  —  for  that 
we  must  protect  ourselves  against  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  no  one  is  fool  enough  to  deny.  The 
line  must  alter  with  differences  in  constitution. 
But  in  no  case  can  we  admit  that  the  present  almost 
universal  practice  of  shirking  the  hard  weather  is 
the  method  by  which  we  can  best  paralyze  its  ef- 
fects. Face  the  Devil,  and  he  will  fly  from  you  ; 
face  the  cold,  and  it  will  cease  to  hurt  you.  The 
tuition  of  the  blood  is  a  recognized  fact  in  medical 
science  ;  but  we  ought  to  improve  its  circulation  by 
the  most  natural  means  in  our  power. 

KASSALA : 

THE    CENTRAL    EGYPTIAN"    OUTPOST    IN    ABYSSINIA. 

Kassala,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Taka,  in 
Abyssinia,  on  the  extreme  limit  of  the  Egyptian 
frontier  in  its  most  central  point,  and  situated  upon 
a  river  well  supplied  with  fresh  water  during  a 
large  portion  of  the  year  —  the  Mareb,  or  Ehor  al 
Gash  —  borders  on  the  province  of  Basa,  or  Base, 
which  corresponds  in  part  to  the  ancient  Auxume, 
and  through  which  country  a  route  is  practicable 


into  the  heart  of  Abyssinia.  The  town  itself  is 
fortified,  being  the  principal  arsenal  and  garrison 
of  Eastern  Upper  Egypt,  and  from  six  to  eight 
thousand  troops  are  usually  quartered  in  the  district. 
Many  of  these  are,  however,  natives  of  Sudan,  and 
not  always  well  affected,  —  in  fact,  at  times  in  open 
mutiny  against  the  government  in  whose  service 
they  are  employed.  The  surrounding  country  is 
also  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of  warlike  Arabs, 
subject  to  the  Egyptian  government,  but  whose 
allegiance  is  little  to  be  depended  upon. 

Kassala  is  situated  on  a  nearly  level  plain, 
watered  by  tributaries  to  the  Khor  al  Gash,  marshy 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  arid  at  the  dry  season, 
but  still  clad  in  parts  with  forest  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  other  permanent  vegetation,  and  probably 
always  more  or  less  fertile.  This  plain  is  backed  to 
the  south  by  a  group  of  naked  granite  rocks,  which 
rise  abruptly  out  of  the  surrounding  level,  and 
tower  to  a  considerable  height,  assuming  the  most 
fantastic  shapes.  These  rocks  are  known  as  the 
Jebel  Kassala.  The  same  plain  extends  to  some 
distance  to  the  east,  where  is  the  town  of  Sabde- 
rat,  on  the  Khor  el  Mah,  or  the  "  river-bed  with 
water,"  —  a  significant  name  in  this  region  of 
drought,  —  and  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Mok- 
ran  chain,  as  stony  and  arid-looking  as  Jebel  Kas- 
sala, and  with  as  stern,  but  not  quite  so  varied  an 
outline. 

There  are  quadrangular  barracks  without  the 
town  in  the  gardens  to  the  east,  and  on  the  caravan 
route  to  Suakim,  which  route  is  farther  protected 
by  a  garrison  at  Agahl,  near  Fillik,  —  a  town  or 
hunting  station  also  situated  on  the  Khor  al  Gash, 
which  is  itself  a  tributary  at  certain  seasons  to  the 
Black  Nile,  at  others  loses  itself  in  marshes,  which 
were  the  old  hunting-grounds  for  elephants  in  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemys,  and  at  others  is  a  mere  dry 
bed,  from  which,  however,  water  is  said  to  be  easily 
procurable  by  boring.  There  are  also  barracks  for 
Bashi-Bozuk  (men  without  a  head  or  chief),  or 
irregular  native  cavalry,  and  for  police,  within  the 
town,  near  the  Suakim  gate.  Outside  the  town  is 
a  market  for  camels  and  other  beasts  of  burden,  as 
also  a  large  space  reserved  for  the  encampment  of 
lladandawa,  Ilallunga,  and  Jiyalin,  or,  by  ellipsis, 
Jalyn  Arabs.  The  more  powerful  tribes  of  the 
Shukariyah  and  Bisharyn  Arabs  do  not  appear  to 
frequent  the  market,  Uut  a  few  Tukruri  negroes 
from  the  region  of  Katarif  find  their  way  thither. 

Massawah  and  Kassala  are  the  existing  outposts 
of  the  Turks  in  their  encroachments  upon  a  peo- 
ple whom  Earl  Russell,  in  his  despatch  of  May 
29,  18G2,  described  as  members  of  a  Christian 
Church  in  spiritual  communion  with  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  and  yet  whom  the  Porte  per- 
sisted, when  Mr.  Finn  anil  Mr.  Moure,  English 
consuls  at  Jerusalem,  vindicated  their  rights  to 
ancient  convent  in  the  Holy  City,  in  designatii 
Copts  and  Rayahs,  —  that  is  to  say,  Christian  sub- 
jects. 

Mr.  Finn,  indeed,  long  ago  pointed  out  that,  in 
order  to  afford  to  the  Abysainians  any  efficient  pro- 
tection against  their  powerful  enemies  and  oppres- 
sors, it  would  be  necessary  to  procure  their  recogni- 
tion by  the  Forte  as  foreigners,  and  as  under  V>.  i  gfa 
protection ;  foretelling,  what  has  since  occurred, 
that,  unless  this  could  be  done,  they  would  be  de- 
prived of  their  property  in  Jerusalem  in  favor  of 
the  Copts,  with  whom,  according  to  Consul-General 
Eldridge,  the  Turkish  authorities  persisted  in  treat- 
ing them   as  identical,  and  obstinately  denied  the 
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right  of  the  English  consul  to  intervene  in  their 
affairs. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  explain  the 
origin  of  an  act  of  injustice  which  so  grievously 
irritated  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia  against  the 
English,  in  the  abrupt  dismissal  of  the  Coptic  abulia, 
or  patriarch,  from  the  court  of  Abyssinia.  We 
have  also  shown  that,  although  the  Abyssinian 
Church  is  in  spiritual  communion  with  the  Coptic, 
it  is  not  Coptic,  nor  are  the  Aln  --inians  Copts.  It 
remains  to  show,  then,  that  the  possession  of  the 
line  of  country  extending  from  Suakim  and  M 
wah  by  Kassala  to  Katarif — so  minutely  and  care- 
fully described  by  Carl  Graf  Krockow  von  Wicke- 
rode  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  missionaries 
at  Mattamah,  as  also  by  Sit  8,  W.  Baker  —  does 
not  in  any  way  constitute  the  people  of  Abyssinia 
"nivalis"  or  subjects  of  the  l'orte.  A  moment's 
glance  at  the  map  is  sufficient  to  establish  this 
important  fact.  It  has  no  historical  or  political 
basis  upon  which  it  can  be  made  to  rely,  and.  even 
on  the  line  here  described,  the  tenure  of  the  Turks 
is  only  local  and  limited  ;  at  Katarif  and  Tomat 
only  nominal,  and  without  the  fortified  precincts  of 
Kassala,  Massawab,  and  a  few  other  strong  places, 
virtually  null  and  void,  not  so  much  from  the  hos- 
tility Of  the  Abyssinians,  with  whom  they  only 
occasionally  come  in  contact,  but  from  that  of  their 
own  co-rcligionaries,  the  Arabs,  by  whom  they  are 
surrounded. 

In  the  dme  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  journey  up  the 
Black  Nile,  one  of  the,  chiefs  of  the  Shukariyah 
Arabs,  variously  designated  aa  kfek  Nimmur  and 
Melek  Nimr,  or  Nimmur,  —  that  is,  ■•  king,  leopard, 
or  panther,"  —  being  a  vassal  of   Theodoras,  he 

maintained  a  constant  guerilla  warfare  against  the 
Turks,  until  TusSU  Gubazi,  one  of  the  principal 
Abyssinian  chiefs  in  rebellion  against  the  emperor, 
slew  him,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  Turks.  The 
chief  thus  maltreated  by  his  Abyssinian  friends  was 
son  and  successor  of  the  Melek  Nimr,  who  burnt 
Isinael  Pasha, 'the  son  of  Muhammad  Ali.  during  the 
first  invasion  of  the  country  of  the  Upper  Nile, 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  Tus-u  (iiibazi  accused 
him  of  constantly  intriguing  and  fomenting  quarrels 

between  Theodorus  and  the  Turks,  and  of  being,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  cause  of  the  imprisonment  of 
the  English  by  Theodorus  ! 

'•  Divide  et  impera,"  it  has  been  justly  remarked 
upon  this  act  of  border  treachery,  has  always  been 
the  maxim  of  the  Egyptian  Turks  in  their  incessant 
advance  towards  the  south.  The  miserable  result 
of  thi&Jnternecine  warfare  has,  doubtless,  been,  ere 
this,  the  annexation  of  the  tract  of  country  marked 
on  the  map  as  Melek  Ximr's  territory ;  whilst  Tussu 
Gubazi'e  blind  affection  for  his  Mussulman  neigh- 
bors will  only  have  served  to  open  to  them  a  road 
into  the  very  heart  of  Abyssinia,  thereby  adding  to 
the  political  combinations  already  more  than  sulli- 
ciently  numerous.  For,  be  it  remarked,  that  if,  as 
has  been  said,  the  Egyptians  intend  to  place  an  ar- 
my of  observation  on  the  frontiers  01  Abyssinia, 
pending  the  settling  of  English  difficulties  with  its 
emperor,  the  main  points  at  their  disposal  are  pre- 
cisely those  here  referred  to.  *-  Massawah,  Kassala, 
and  Katarif,  —  and  how  far  beyond  these  points  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say,  tor,  as  Sayyid  Pasha  was 
fond  of  boasting,  the  limits  of  Egypt  are  so  very 
elastic-  ! 

It  is  the  same  on  the  Blue  Nile  as  it  is  on  the 
Black  Nile,  and  to  which  latter  Kassala  is  the  Turk- 
ish key.     The  celebrated  kingdom  of  Senaar,  now 


no  longer  in  existence,  was  not  subjected  by  the 
Egyptians  without  a  fierce  struggle,  which,  in  some 
outlying  districts,  is  still  maintained,  and  Mr.  Dufton 
assures  us  that  even  those  who  have  submitted  still 
bear  a  deep  hate  against  their  oppressors.  It  was 
the  knowledge  of  their  aversion  which  partly  in- 
duced the  Kiiif,'  of  Abyssinia  to  send  his  threaten- 
ing  message  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  stating  that,  as 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  he  had  a  right  to  the  domin- 
ions of  his  ancestors, —  meaning  thereby  Senaar, 
and  even  Dongola.  Achinet  Aim  Sin.  Saltan  of  the 
Shukariyah  Arabs,  was  one  of  the  last  to  hold  out, 
in  ancient  Meroe,  against  the  Egyptian  invasion  : 
but  '•  the  grand  old  patriarch,"  as  he  has  been  desig- 
nated, is  now  ruler,  under  the  Turks,  of  all  the  Arab 
tribes  on  the  Black  Nile. 

It  was  for  going  to  Kassala  and  holding  inter- 
course with  the  Turks  of  that  out-port  that  Consul 
Cameron  in  part  incurred  the  displeasure  of  The- 
odorus. One  of  the  chief  charges  brought,  indeed, 
by  the  King  of  Abyssinia  against  the  English  con- 
sul was,  that  instead  of  jjoing  to  Massawah,  alter 
his  first  visit  to  his  majesty,  he  went  among  the 
Turks,  who  were  his  enemies  (viz.  to  Kassala).  "I 
■upposeV  remarked  Cameron  upon  this,  ••  as  being 

in  the  Egyptian  territory,  as  he  considers  that  his 
quarrel  with  the  Turks  is  limited  to  Egypt,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Turkey."  And  he  (Cameron) 
••  abused  him  while  there."  I'pon  which  the  consul 
observes,  ••  How,  is  not  known."  Mr.  Flad  also,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  which  he  at- 
tributes all  the  misfortunes  that  h  ive  befallen  the 
Europe  ins  in  Abyssinia  to  one  Bardel,  a  French- 
man, details  the  following  conversation  :  — 

••  Kino,  —  What  for  did  you  go  to  my  enemies  to 
i:l  ? 

■•  |  'oMld    '  ivnernn.  —  S  have 

stolei,  an    Hajnarin    (the.    Ilatnran    Sword- 

hunters  of  Baker),  and  I  went  down  to  KfltHllfl  to 
speak  to  the  Egyptian  government  that  they  must 
>red. 

M  King.  —  It  was  not  your  business  to  interfere. 
Who  told  you  to  do  so  ?  Neither  I  myself,  nor 
your  queen,  gave  you  orders  to  go  down  to  Kas- 
sala." 

It  will  be  in  the  memorv  of  our  readers  how  ea- 
gerly the  Secretary  and  ruder-Secretary  of  State 
tin-  Foreign  Affairs,  representing  the  late  govern- 
ment, hastened  to  repudiate  all  connection  with 
Consul  Cameron's  eccentric  movements;  but  to 
seriously  attribute  the  hostility  of  the  emperor  to 
such  a  cause,  however  much  it  may  have  excited 
his  jealousy  and  an^er,  would  be  to  ignore  all  the 
various  plMMl  of  his  arbitrary  proceedings  for  the 
past  few  years,  —  his  various  excuses  for  putting 
the  ditFerent  Europeans  in  chains  being  manifestly 
of  so  frivolous  a  character  as  to  cover  a  deeper  ob- 
ject, the  possible  basis  of  which  may  be  found  in 
Mr.  Flad's  communication,  to  the  effect  that  Bardel 
reported  in  Abyssinia  that  the  English  government 
would  send  no  answer  to  the  king,  because  they 
liked  the  Egyptians  better  than  him  ;  that  he  ••  put 
the  existing  suspicion  against  Mr.  Rassam  and  the 
English  government  into  the  heart  of  the  kin^,  and 
had  advised  him  to  take  hostages  from  England, 
else  they  would  revenge  themselves,  after  they  have 
liberated  their  subjects." 

Colonel  Mere  wether  notices  the  rumor  current  in 
Abyssinia  that  it  is  contemplated  by  the  Egyptian 
government  to  take  advantage  of  the  complications 
presented  by  that  country  being  engaged  in  war 
with  Fhigland,  to  advance,  troops  to  the  frontier  of 
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Abyssinia  for  the  purpose  of  settling  old  boundary 
disputes,  and  for  further  operations,  as  opportunity 
may  offer.  Colonel  Sir  H.  Green,  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  Bombay  army,  also  asserts  that,  being 
at  Algiers,  he  saw  a  train  of  light  guns,  suitable  for 
mountain  warfare,  ready  for  embarkation.  These, 
he  was  told,  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
being  sent  to  Alexandria  for  the  use  of  the  Egyptian 
government  in  its  projected  operations  against 
Abyssinia;  it  was  also  said  that  French  officers 
would  accompany  the  artillery,  to  assist,  and  to  do 
duty  with,  the  Egyptian  forces.  Such  movements, 
when  official  inquiries  were  instituted  by  her  Majes- 
ty's government  in  France  and  in  Egypt,  were  natu- 
rally denied  and  repudiated.  The  time  had  not 
yet  come  for  putting  such  in  force,  even  if  ever  con- 
templated. But  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  the 
clamors  of  Monsieur  le  Comte  du  Bisson,  to  the  ef- 
fect that,  as  a  result  of  the  invasion  of  Abyssinia, 
the  Bed  Sea  will  become  an  English  lake,  and  the 
piercing  of  the  isthmus  will  have  been  carried  out 
for  the  benefit  of  the  same  country,  added  to  the 
recent  rumors  of  the  leasing  of  the  railway  from 
Alexandria  to  Suez  by  a  French  company,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  ruler  of  Tigray  and  his  people  to 
Romanism,  under  the  promise  of  French  protection, 
how  strong  the  feeling  of  hostility  to  England  is  in 
respect  to  the  regions  now  in  question.  England, 
once  in  possession  of  Abyssinia,  could,  indeed,  con- 
trol the  fate  of  Egypt,  far  more  than  even  were  her 
supremacy  at  sea  placed  upon  a  more  indubitable 
foundation  than  it  really  is.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  France,  which  has  always  looked  upon 
the  long  valley  of  the  Nile  as  her  natural  legacy 
upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  Muhammadan  Empire, 
should  view  even  the  temporary  occupation  of 
Abyssinia  by  the  English  with  feelings  of  distrust 
and  ill-concealed  hostility. 

Upon  such  a  delicate  question  we  can  only  sav 
with  the  veteran  traveller  and  missionary  Krapf, 
whbm  we  are  glad  to  see  has  got  an  appointment 
on  the  expedition,  "  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
British  government  will  not  overlook  the  present 
rightful  opportunity  of  interfering  with  that  dis- 
tracted and  unfortunate  country,  which  has  all 
things  but  an  enlightened  and  good  ruler.  I  feel 
most  sorry  that  England  must  act  in  a  hostile  man- 
ner against  Abyssinia,  which  has  received  nothing 
but  benefits  from  the  English.  England  has  sent 
costly  presents  to  the  rulers  of  Tigray,  through  Mr. 
Salt ;  of  Shoa,  through  Major  Harris  ;  and  of  Am- 
hara,  through  Ras  AIL  Besides,  England  lias  sev- 
eral times  prevented  Muhammad  Ail,  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  from  conquering  Abyssinia.  And  now  this 
very  England  is  compelled  to  assume  a  hostile  at- 
titude against  a  country  which  ungratefully  is 
pushing  away  the  hand  of  friendship.  But  it  must 
come  so  in  order  that  Eastern  Africa  should  be 
drawn  into  the  world's  movement,  and  that  England 
should  be,  against  her  will,  compelled  to  be  on  her 
guard,  and  to  secure  her  standing-point  in  the 
Red  Sea  and  her  avenues  to  India,  when  the  great 
Oriental  crisis  will  come  on  with  the,  tremendous 
waves  of  a  raging  sea,  —  perhaps  at  no  distant 
period." 

Kassala  has  not  been  unlucky  to  Consul  Cameron 
alone.  It  has  not  been  a  bed  of  roses  to  its  Egyp- 
tian holders.  When  Rassam  was  at  Kassala,  on  his 
way  to  the  emperor,  there  had  been  not  long  pre- 
viously a  mutiny  on  the  part  of  the  Sudan  troops  ; 
and  Rassam  was  detained  at  the  same  place,  "  on 
account  of  the  great  objection  the  Sudan  cameleers 


seemed  to  have  against  serving  Europeans  or  Turks." 
(Blue  Book,  page  5.) 

The  town,  which  at  the  time  of  Sir  S.  W.  Baker's 
visit  contained  a  population  of  eight  thousand  souls, 
exclusive  of  military,  was  almost  deserted.  Of  fbur 
regiments  that  had  mutinied,  about  eight  hun- 
dred men  only  had  escaped  destruction.  These  had 
been  seized  and  imprisoned,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  they  were  so  inadequately  provided 
for,  that  they  were  dying  in  great  numbers,  and  in- 
stead of  their  remains  receiving  proper  interment, 
they  were  suffered  to  be  thrown  in  ditches  outside 
the  town  for  the  hyamas  to  devour.  Whilst  R  issam 
was  riding  one  afternoon  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town, 
he  saw  three  bodies  of  wretched  mutineers  in  this 
sickening  state.  That  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
who  escaped  the  fury  of  the  mutineers  left,  the  place, 
and  sought  refuge  amongst  the  more  peaceable 
neighboring  tribes.  There  were  no  eatables  to  be 
had  in  the  place  save  bad  meat  and  millet,  ami  even 
the  highest  Turkish  officials  had  not  tasted  anything 
but  bread  made  of  that  grain  for  the  1  ist  five  months. 
Besides  the  anarchy  and  bloodshed,  Rassam  also 
describes  cholera  and  deadly  fevers  as  being  the 
scourge  of  the  place  from  the  month  of  July  to 
October  ;  and  even  while  he  was  there  in  Novem- 
ber, 1865,  nearly  one  tenth  of  the  garrison  was  laid 
up  with  one  kind  of  disease  or  another. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  also  admits  the  exceeding  un- 
healthiness  of  Kassala  during  the  wet  season,  which 
commences  in  June  and  continues  until  the  middle 
of  September.  A  peculiar  fly  (the  Siruf,  —  the 
original  Beelzebub)  also  appears  with  the  first  rains, 
which  destroy  all  domestic  animals,  "  and  would 
utterly  vanquish  an  army  by  annihilating  the  beasts 
of  transport."  Hence  the  Arabs  migrate  with  their 
flocks  and  herds  at  that  season,  and  congregate  in 
the  desert  about  Guzurajup  or  Guz-Rijup,  ninety- 
six  miles  north  of  Kassala,  which  at  that  season 
abounds  in  pasturage,  is  extremely  healthy  and  free 
from  the  fly,  which  is  more  fatal  even  than  the  tsetM 
of  the  Zambesi. 

Yet  did   Sir  Samuel  Baker  advocate  this  as  the 
line  of  approach  for  the  liberation  of  the  captives, 
upon  the  ground  that  Suakim  is  the  most  available 
port,  and,  being  under  an  Egyptian  governor,  any 
number  of  camels  could  be  collected  from  the   Arab 
tribes,  with  the  necessary  water-skins  for  the  desert 
journey,  and  that  it  is  the  point  from  which  r  I 
the  regular  caravan  routes  to  Kassala.  and   t: 
rect  route  for  all  military  operations  from  E 
But  he  at  the  same  time  advocated  the  advanee  of 
a  division  from  Khartum  by  the  Blue   Nile,  the  Mt- 
tammah,  or  chief  town  of  Kallabat,  and  the  principal 
market  of  the  west  of  Abyssinia.     Abyssinia  was  he 
argued,  to  be  attacked  from  the  entire  line  of  the 
Egyptian  frontier,  with  two  distinct  bases  fir  o 
tions,  —  Khartum  and  Kassala.      Theodoras  would 
be  taken  in  the  rear  by  a  division  at  Fazoghlu,  with 
which    place   there   is   steam   communication    from 
Khartum,  "and  his  retreat  cut  off,"  while  an  ad- 
vance of  four  thousand  Indian  troops,  from  K 
into  Tigray,  would  form  a  nucleus  for  the  rebels  al- 
ready in  arms  against  the  king  to  rally  aro'ind. 

Mr.  Dufton  was  also  inclined  to  advocate  the 
same,  line  of  approach,  on  account  of  the  facilities 
of  road  and  transport,  and  of  the  assistance  that 
would  be  derived  from  the  co-operation  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  of  the  Arab  tribes  hostile  to  Abyssinia. 
But.  laving  aside  the  many  objections  which  present 
themselves  to  an  intimate  alliance  with  Egypt,  the 
excuse  it  would  afford  for  the  Turks  overrunning  a 
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Christian  country,  and  the  complications  it  would 
bring  about  with  other  European  powers,  equally 
strong  objections  present  themselves  in  the  distance 
of  the  proposed  line  to  the  real  base  of  operations, 
which  must  be  Aden  and  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  pre- 
cisely on  the  opposite  side  of  Abyssinia.  Those 
who  have  read  Baker's  work,  and  the  excellent  re- 
sumeof  Von  Wickerode's  journey  from  Suakim  by 
Kassala  to  IvalLabat,  will  feel  that  the  road,  although 
said  to  present  some  facilities,  is  one  which  would 
also  present  many  difficulties  and  sources  of  priva- 
tion ;  and,  what  is  worse,  as  the  invading  force 
would  have  admittedly  to  advance  from  Ka.ssala  by 
Tigray  into  Amhara,  it  would  not  only  in  reality 
gun  nothing  by  a  long  march  of  twenty  days,  but 
it  would  be  farther  oil"  fro; n  the  scene  of  operations 
at  the  expiration  of  that  inarch  than  when  landing 
at  Zola  or  Adule,  or  at  almost  any  point  of  the 
coast  south  of  Anne-ley  Bay. 

The  Egyptians,  holding  as  they  do  Faz-oghht,  in 
Senaar,  would  be  just  as  much  a  check  upon  The- 
odora's retreat  with  his  prisoners  into  his  native 
fastnesses  of  Ivuara,  or  Kwara,  as  an  Anglo-Indian 
force  would  be  in  the  same  hot  and  unhealthy  val- 
ley of  the  Blue  Nile.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  no 
amount  of  demonstrations  on  the  latter  river.  . 

tributaries,  would  prevent  a  successful  retreat  south 
of  Lake  Tzana.  The  only  hopes  that  can  be  in- 
dulged in  of  such  not  being  carried  out  lie  in  the 
hostility  of  the  people  of  S  jam,  and  of  the 

Gallas,  to  the  Emperor  Theodoras  ;  and  as  to  the 
province  of  Kuara,  it  could  be  invaded,  if 
with  greater  facility  from  the  populous,  fertile 
healthy  regions  around   Lake  Tzana,  than  from  the 
Egyptian  side,  or  from  the  low  valleys  of  the  tribu- 
tar  es  to  the  Blue  Nile. 

K  issala  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  clay,  fourteen 
to  sixtC'  n  feet  high,  strengthened  by  several  embra- 
sures and  bastions,  a  gate  to  the  east  bo  the 
to  the  fortress  and  capital 
of  the  land  of  Taka.  The  shores  of  the  Khor  al 
Gash  are  distant  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the 
wall  on  the  west  of  the  town,  the  space  intervening 
between  the  bed  of  the  river  and  the  vail  be;:. 
cupied  by  numbers  of  straw  huts  and  gardens,  in 
which  live  a  tribe  of  Tukruri  negroes  and  their 
chief.  The  Iladandawa,  Halunga,  and  Jiyalin  '. 
are  among  the  wandering  tribes  settled  on  the  north, 
while  to  the  right  of  the  eastern  gate  is  a  hospital 
and  fortified  barracks,  with  the  ruins  of  many  former 
buildings  ;  and  upon  the  south  side  are  again  huts, 
tents,  gardens,  and  cultivated  fields.  The  maj 
Jebel  Kassala,  rising  in  stupendous  masses  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  earth,  is  about 
three  miles  off,  a  forest  of  palms  eternally  green  en- 
circling the  great  rugged  summits,  like  a  verdant 
wreath  on  the  hoary  head  of  an  old  man.  Behind 
extend  sand-plains  to  the  foot  of  the  Mokran  hills, 
while  still  more  remote  are  the  points  of  Sabdirat. 
Al-gadan,  and  a  lew  barren  rocks.  Among  them  is 
the  Abu  Garni,  or  "  Father  of  Camels." 

The  inner  town  of  Kassala  is  situated  on  a  large 
plain,  having  in  the  centre  an  open  square,  sur- 
rounded by  mud  walls,  the  rest  divided  into  narrow, 
irregular  streets  of  dirty  houses,  harems,  shops,  and 
the  government  offices.  The  latter  consists  of  the 
divan,  or  reception-room  of  the  governor,  the 
post-office,  the  treasury,  the  prison,  the  guard- 
room, the  magazines,  and  the  stables.  The  divan 
is  approached  hy  some  ill-made  steps,  conducting  to 
u'iienee-chamber  through  a  long  ante-room, 
generally  filled  with  soldiers,  servants,  and  slaves. 


The  audience-chamber  is  twenty  yards  long  and 
fifteen  yards  broad,  being  built  of  clay,  with  a 
flour  of  the  sama  mule  perfectly  flat,  and  during 
the  he  it  of  the  day  it  is  often  sprinkled  with  water. 
Round  the  walls  runs  a  bank  of  earth,  covered 
with  palm-mats.  The  governor  sits  upon  a  raised 
couch,  the  scribe  crouched  on  the  ground  at  his 
■vriting,  and  every  one  smoking  without  re- 
straint, or  without  any  breach  of  etiquette. 

The  post-office  has  two  or  three  wretched  Steps 
leading  to  i  platform  destitute  of  balusters,  nine 
feet  long  and  four  feet  broad.  At  the  end  of  this 
is  a  clumsy  door,  nailed  together,  standing  open 
during  the  day,  and  at  night  closed  with  a  padlock. 
The  0  KM)  built  of  mud,  twenty 

feet  long  and  ten  feet  broad.       Within   stands  two 
;h  cramp-irons  and  padlocks;  one 
for  the  letters  tfc  other  for  those 

to  bv  1.     Two   young    men,    who   smoke 

aent, 
and  they  will,  on  the  p  ivment  of  a  certain  sum, 
write   any   description   <>!  .  or  other 

isition.     There  are   also  youa  boys 

Iraw  up  petitions  for  the  begging  11  ulandawas, 
on  the  receipt  of  one  or  two  piastres.  The  lef 
then  handed  to  the  father  or  uncle  of  the  young 
writer,  and  if  any  mistake  is  discovered  it  ; 
turned,  and  the  little  rascal  will,  after  much  bar* 
gaining,  procure  a  second  fee  of  one  and  a  half 
:ion. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
much  the  ignorant  natives  are  in  the  power  of  the 
grasping,  deceitful  officials;  and  as  those  seeking 
retribution  seldom  receive  it.  the  inhabitants  of  the 
desert  shun  the  town,  the  crafty  officials,  and  hungry 
soldi- 

The  market  is  held  daily,  morning  and  evening, 
and  suppL  pper, 

and    tobacco,    in    the    open    booths,   also   European 
tools,    earthenware,    china,    Turkish    shoes, 
ap,  tarbttsches,   knives,  small  look- 
ihes,   at   extravagant 
-.     Matches  from  a  manufactory  at  Vienna  are 
had  at  a  cheap  rate,  but  they  are  often  spoiled. 
Among  the  native  products  there  are  a    few  \ 
tables,  fruit-  ultry,  milk,  dhurra,  gum.  skins, 

honey,  ivory  and  wax.  The  Jiyalin  Arabs  are 
deeply  involved  in  a  secret  sale  of  slaves,  ami  trans- 
portation of  them  to  Suakim  and  Jiddah.  Progress 
is  difficult  in  the  market-place,  as  a  path  has  to  be 
(breed  through  a  stream  of  dark-colored  people, 
the  greater  number  with  the  upj>er  part  of  the  hotly 
one  ncred,  and  armed  with  sticks  and  gleaming 
lances.  Here  some  people  offer  straw  mats,  which 
are  spread  out  on  the  ground  for  inspection  ;  there, 
piled  up  in  little  heaps,  is  some  tobacco  for  sale,  and 
perhaps  four  or  five  dark  people  of  the  wilderness 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation,  cowering  near 
them. 

Other  dealers  have  dried  dates  in  leathern  bags, 
while  under  the  shade  of  a  few  palm-leaves  will  be 
seen  one  or  two  old  black  women  selling  sour  milk 
in  dark  porous  jars,  fluid  butter,  and  common  oil 
in  bottles.  Running  messengers,  itinerant  dealers, 
officers  quietly  watching  the  trading,  busy  mer- 
chants, and  common  soldiers,  saunter  about.  Now 
and  then  a  camel  or  a  mule  will  push  through  the 
crowd,  and  not  unfrequently  a  fight  takes  place, 
when  the  two  parties  abuse  each  other  vehemently; 
but  they  do  not  use  their  sticks  or  lances.  Young 
and  old  beggars  are  plentiful,  but  pick-pocketing  is 
not  in  vogue  among  this  thieving  people,  although 
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robbing    from    the     stalls     is     a    common    occur- 
rence. 

During  the  time  of  market,  and  in  £he  evening, 
the  three  coffee-houses  of  Kassala  are  in  great 
activity.  They  are  the  places  of  assembly  for  every 
grade  of  society,  as,  from  the  Moslem  law,  every 
one  who  can  pay  may  enter,  —  a  custom  very  dis- 
agreeable to  the  European.  Some  of  the  guests  sit 
cross-legged  on  the  ground,  others  recline  on  the 
couches,  filling  the  shady  but  dirty  veranda  with 
many  curious  groups.  One  will  be  composed  of 
several  turbaned  officers  playing  at  dominoes,  while 
police,  with  swords  and  long  pistols  in  their  belts, 
a  smartly  dressed  Armenian  pedler,  and  a  dissolute, 
greasy  native,  exacting,  in  his  character  of  saint, 
respectful  salutation  from  the  rest  will  form  another. 
Beggars  drive  a  flourishing  business  here,  and  as 
soon  as  they  have  accumulated  five  paras,  they  will 
sit  down,  without  hesitation,  next  to  a  man  clothed 
in  a  bright  silk  or  snow-white  robe,  from  whom 
they  have  probably  solicited  alms,  and  complacently 
drink  their  coffee.  One  or  two  women  of  doubtful 
reputation,  with  loose,  voluminous  dresses,  and 
many  gold  and  silver  rings  and  buckles,  smoke 
their  water-pipes  (shish)  with  uncovered  faces. 

An  ordinary  room  is  ten  yards  long,  and  about 
the  same  broad,  while  the  height  may  be  estimated 
at  about  seven  yards.  A  door  that  will  hardly 
close,  two  large  openings  for  windows,  coarse,  yellow 
mud  walls,  the  ceiling  of  the  unhewn  trunks  of  palm- 
trees,  and  along  the  walls  a  bank  of  earth  two  feet 
high,  complete  the  sketch.  The  inmates  of  such  a 
room  are  lizards  seven  inches  in  length,  large  black 
ants,  some  hairy  tarantulas,  and  perhaps  a  scorpion. 
The  fireplace  is  in  the  court  before  the  house,  and 
there  all  the  cooking  is  performed. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  carry  hack  the  present  race 
of  people  to  their  proper  origin  from  the  language 
alone,  the  mixture  of  speech  and  borrowed  words 
rendering  the  sifting  of  foreign  property  a  hard 
task.  All  certain  historical  reminiscences  are  lost 
among  these  wandering  predatory  people,  and  from 
the  language,  manners,  and  customs  only  can  we  as- 
certain in  what  degree  of  relationship  are  the 
different  tribes.  The  manners,  traditions,  and  laws 
all  point  to  the  predominance  of  Arabian  blood  in 
Eastern  Sudan,  and  the  idea  is  supported  by  the 
peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  the  body.  Of  course 
much  of  the  Nuba  or  negro  element  is  disseminated 
by  slaves  and  prisoners  captured  in  war,  but  they 
always  hold  an  inferior  position.  The  inhabitants 
of  Kassala  and  of  Al-gadan  are  of  a  pale-brown 
complexion.  The  men  are  more  powerful  than  the 
Iladandawas,  but  have  the  same  immense  bend  in 
the  back,  well-formed  hands  and  feet,  thick  lips, 
high  cheekbones,  and  eyes  placed  aslant  in  the 
head.  Many  wear  a  massive  silver  ring  in  their 
prominent  ears,  and  their  clothing  is  nothing 
yond  a  piece  of  woollen  stuff,  and  sandals  to  protect 
their  feet. 

The  Tukruri,  or  natives  of  Bornu  and  Kurdufan, 
are  of  moderate  height  and  slender  form,  but  with 
great  muscular  power.  The  large  protruding 
mouth,  broad  lips,  wide  flat  nose,  woolly  hair,  and 
strong  hands  and  feet,  complete  the  type  of  a  gen- 
uine African  people.  The  head,  closely  shaved  by 
the  men,  is  inclined  to  a  point  at  the  top,  and 
bty  at  the  back,  which,  with  the  low  forehead. 
shows  the  important  difference  between  the  light- 
colored  and  the  black  people.  The  women  have 
the  same  powerful  frame,  and  wear  their  hair, 
strongly  impregnated  with   grease,  in   small  curls 


round  the  head,  sometimes  divided  twice  down  the 
middle.  They  also  insert  a  red  button  or  a  silver 
ring  in  the  right  nostril.  Their  large  feet,  thick 
arms,  and  stout  figures  are  far  from  graceful,  and 
inquisitiveness,  frivolity,  and  dissipation  may  be 
read  in  the  faces  of  many.  The  three  last  char- 
acteristics are  particularly  striking,  as  they  are  not 
allowed  to  be  apparent  to  strangers  in  the  Arab, 
Turkish,  and  Coptic  women.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  upright,  elastic  carriage  of  the  barefooted  wom- 
en is  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  slow,  languid  walk 
of  the  Arab  women,  or  to  the  difficult  movement  of 
the  Turkish  women,  in  their  thick  veils  and  black 
brequas,  or  masks. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Kunama,  or  Baza  (also 
called  Shangalla,)  who  live  as  far  south  as  the  Setit, 
near  the  frontier  of  Abyssinia,  all  the  tribes  recog- 
nize the  Islam,  and  according  to  Carl  von  Wicke- 
rode,  all  observations  tend  to  prove  this  a  religion 
especially  adapted  to  them,  the  spiritual  Christianity 
finding  entrance  most  difficult.  The  Sudanese  will 
not  reflect.  Morality,  duty,  and  love  are  hardly 
understood ;  and  other  obligations,  such  as  respect 
for  the  property  of  others,  or  neighborly  love,  are 
troublesome  compulsions.  The  free  son  of  the  des- 
ert finds  it  very  comfortable  to  murmur  a  prayer, 
mechanically,  at  sunset  and  sunrise,  his  face  turned 
to  the  east ;  for  the  rest,  he  does  as  he  likes,  so  long 
as  no  visible  power  forces  him  to  do  otherwise.  In 
all  the  Arabian  races  it  is  the  outward  form,  and  not 
the  inner  meaning,  of  the  Islam  that  has  penetrated 
to  the  people,  and  the  enforced  annual  pilgrimage 
to  Mekka,  with  all  its  fanaticism,  increases  the  vota- 
ries of  Muhammad  more  and  more,  without  any 
help  of  missionaries.  The  teachings  of  Muhammad 
are  pleasant,  easily  mastered,  and  in  every  way 
suitable  for  the  warm  country  and  its  inhabitants. 
The  climate  develops  the  body  more  rapidly,  makes 
the  blood  pulsate  quicker  through  the  veins,  and 
renders  the  people  passionate  and  sensual;  therefore 
they  will  adhere  to  the  outer  forms  of  a  religion 
which,  notwithstanding  its  requirements,  places  no 
bridle  on  their  acts.  Eastern  hospitality  makes  inns 
superfluous ;  but  it  is  not  considered  by  all  as  a  fluty, 
but  merely  exercised  because  it  is  a  custom,  and 
sometimes  in  a  very  niggardly  manner.  This  praise- 
worthy custom  is  much  abused,  and  the  multitude 
of  vagabonds  who  make  the  country  unsafe,  live  by 
this  means. 


ON  PROPOSING. 
THERE  is,  perhaps,  no  matter  of  universal  human 
interest  about  which  so  little  is  known  as  about 
Proposals.  This  is  nil  the  more  singular,  seeing 
that  the  materials  for  knowledge  ought  to  be  so 
very  abundant.  All  knowledge  worth  having, 
nowadays,  ought  to  be  scientific,  and  all  scientific 
knowledge,  deserving  the  name,  is  based  upon  co- 
pious facts.  As  nearly  every  man  who  arrives  at 
years  of  indiscretion  proposes  once  in  his  life,  and 
many  men  propose  much  oftener,  it  follows,  that  if 
there  were  anything  like  an  enlightened  and  gener- 
ous desire,  to  promote  the  cause  6f  this  particular 
science,  it  would  soon  take,  high  rank  among  those 
to  which  is  conceded  the  flattering  title  of  "  exact." 
Having  once  obtained  our  Science  of  Proposing,  we 
could  then  proceed  to  construct  the  Art  of  Propos- 
ing, and  could  lay  down  with  unerring  accuracy 
fixed  rules  for  the,  guidance  of  mankind.  When  to 
propose.  Where  to  propose,  and  llow  to  propose, 
would,  of  course,  furnish  the  three  main  divisions  of 
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the  subject.  It  is  quite  clear,  from  the  vague  ideas 
which  prevail  on  tliese  points,  and  from  the  mel- 
ancholy mishaps  which  daily  befall  adventurers  in 
the  art,  that  we  are  far  from  having  attained  so 
desirable  a  consummation.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  unhappy  being,  who  still  has 
to  propose,  is  just  as  badly  off  as  if  nobody  had  ever 
proposed  before.  It  would  be  vain  for  him  to  seek 
instruction  before  venturing  on  the  awful  expedi- 
tion. Advice,  of  course,  he  could  readily  meet 
with;  for  officious  charlatans  never  fail  to  present 
themselves  at  every  important  crisis  in  life,  and 
quackery  abounds  in  proportion  as  ignorance  pre- 
vails. But  sound,  reliable  directions  are  wholly 
wanting.  Abyssinia  is  not  a  more  dark  and  un- 
known land  than  the  one  which  countless  genera- 
tions have  trodden,  one  after  another,  with  varied 
fortunes,  but  with  like  taciturnity. 

The  fact  is,  we  fear,  that  proposing  is  regarded  as 
so  disagreeable  an  episode  in  a  man'-  career,  that 
there  exists  a  silent,  but  thoroughly  well-under 
and  universal,  conspiracy  to  suppress  the  particulars, 
and  hush  the  matter  up  altogether.  One  evening 
you  perceive,  by  unmistakable  symptoms,  that  a 
man  lias  completely  lost  bis  reason,  and  is  what,  in 
the  familiar  language  of  these  unclassical  tim 

termed    ••  spooney."      The    next    day  you   hear  that 

he  is  "engaged.  What  baa  occurred  in  the  inter- 
val? Nobody  knows.  Xo  one  can  tell.  S 
thing  has  taken  place,  it  is  quite  clear,  since  there 
is  no  effect  without  a  cause;  and,  in  this  case,  a 
most  interesting  and  portentous  effect  has 
brought  about.  But  how  ?  The  man  has  "  pro- 
l."  Yes:  but  when  did  be  propose, — •  where 
did  he  propose,  —  and  how?  What  did  he 
How  did  be  go  about  it?  We  e;innot  accept  the 
conventional  answer  as  a  Satisfactory  explanation. 
"  Proposed  "  means  nothing,  tells  us  nothing,  and  is 
a  mere  subterfuge.  The  man  was  not  at  all  ashamed 
to  be  frantically  enamored  overnight,  though  the 
whole  room  was  secretly  laughing  at  him;  and  to- 
day he  seems  to  be  rather  proud,  than  otherwise,  of 
the  result  of  some  exploit  performed  by  him  in  the 
interval.  We  endeavor  to  pierce  the  mystery. 
In  vain!  Universal  darkness  covers  all!  The 
chrysalis  of  an  hour  ago  is  now  a  full-fledged  butter- 
fly :  yet  no  one  saw  the  wings  expand,  and  no  one 
can  explain  to  us  the  process  by  which  they  did  so. 
Xo  doubt,  the  end  is  so  glorious,  that  it  would 
justify  any  means  used  to  compass  it.  What  the 
means  have  been,  even  the  victor  will  not  inform 
us.  We  are  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  they 
must  have  been  somewhat  ignominious. 

It  might  be  thought  that  novels  would  shed  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  subject.  Their  theme  is 
love  ;  and,  by  all  the  canons  of  criticism,  they  must 
close  with  many  marriages,  just  as  much  as  tragedies 
must  end  amid  profuse  slaughter.  But  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  novels  are  either  perfectly  silent 
upon  this  curious  point,  or  avowedly  misleading. 
In  novels,  as  in  actual  life,  we  see  some  great  hero, 
who  is  gradually  becoming  enslaved  by  the  attrac- 
tions of  some  blameless  heroine,  emerge  from  a 
shady  avenue,  or  a  moonlight  stroll,  or  a  secluded 
ride,  with  his  prize  upon  his  arm,  or,  at  least,  re- 
markably close  to  his  side;  and  we  are  asked  to  im- 
agine what  has  taken  place  since  they  were  last  seen 
together,  and  to  fill  up  the  blank  according  to  our 
pleasure.  The  novelists,  —  and  they  are  very  many, 
—  who  pursue  this  plan  can,  at  least,  plead  that  they 
are  drawing  from  real  life.  It  is  quite  as  absurd  to 
suppose  that  they  would  be  admitted  to  the  myste- 


ries of  that  obscure  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  that  any- 
body else  would  ;  and  if  they  tell  their  readers  any- 
thing of  what  has  occurred  in  the  interval,  they  can 
only  be  practising  upon  their  credulity.  Some  ro- 
mancers have  courage  enough  to  do  so,  —  as,  indeed. 
they  have  courage  enough  for  anything.  Complete 
ignorance  is  proverbially  confident ;  and  that  partic- 
ular class  of  writers  who  are  so  ready  with  self-evolved 
information  about  the  inhabitants  of  Belgravia  are 
not  likely  to  hesitate  about  admitting  to  us  the  not 
less,  though,  in  their  case,  not  more,  obscure  inci- 
dents and  phraseology  of  lovers'  proposals. 

But,  just  as  ordinary  people  really  acquainted  with 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  upper  classes,  wholly 
repudiate  the  description  to  be  found  of  them  in 
Mudie's  most  favorite  volumes,  so  is  there  a  universal 
consensus,  that  the  account  given  in  the  same  guar- 
ds of  marriage,  is  purely  fictil 
and  utterly  unlike  what  actually  occurs  in  real  life. 
erybody  is  agreed  upon  this  point,  it  is  clear 
that  we  may  rely  upon  their  asseverations.  Pn  for- 
tunately, this  does  not  help  us  much.  Far  from  tell- 
ing us  how  proposals  are  made,  it  merely  informs 
us  that  they  are  not  made  in  t!ie  manner  some  peo- 
ple all  rybody  is  ready  to  disown  the  por- 
trait of  a  1  ivior  at  the  critical  but  (lark 
moment  of  his  (ate,  as  drawn  by  popular  artists  ;  but 
nobody  is  willing  to  paint  a  common  ■  for 
the  consent  and  approbation  of  all.  Some  aovt 
it  is  true,  have  once  or  twice  really  attempted  to 
raise  the  veil,  and  professed  to  expose  their  hero  to 
public  gaze,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  is  making 
Ins  declaration  of  love:  but  in  these  instances  it  has 
always  been  manifest  that  the  author  did  not  think 
much  of  his  hero,  and,  moreover,  did  not  much  care 
what  the  reader  thought  of  him.  Such  pictures 
have  accordingly  been  accepted,  for  the  most  part, 
rather  M  caricatures  than  as  faithful  representations; 
and  if  the  exclamation,  "  How  very  natural  '"  has 
rewarded  the  enterprising  but  cruel  limner  of  life 
behind  the  bai  generally  been  accompa- 
nied with  the  remark.  —  "But  how  very  absurd!" 
Of  course,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  ridiculous 
spectacles  to  which  we  refer  approach  nearer  to  the 
truth,  even  as  regards  the  vast  majority  of  amorous 
mankind,  than  mankind  is  willing  to  allow.  Hut,  if 
such  be  the  case,  we  almost  preset  the  more  roman- 
tic school  of  writers,  who  never  allow  their  heroes 
to  propose  to  young  ladies  without  allusion  to  the 
stars,  —  worship,  boundless  as  the  ocean,  —  and  the 
more  than  Promethean  misery  they  will  undergo  if 
their  too,  too  bold  aspirations  be  not  blest  with  con- 
sent. If  the  noblest  study  of  mankind  be  man, 
surely  it  is  not  well  to  study  him  in  his  least  noble 
moments.  When  a  poor  fellow  is  made  a  fool  of  in 
a  realistic  story,  we  feel  inclined  to  cry  out,  "  Let 
us  throw  a  pall  over  these  horrors."  It  is  positively 
painful  to  think  for  a  moment  that  humanity  can 
sink  so  low.  We  fly  with  a  feeling  of  relief  to  the 
volumes  where  a  man  and  a  brother  pours  out  the 
long  pent-up  passion  of  his  soul  in  superb  periods, 
whose  cadences  are  delicious,  if  the  grammar  is  im- 
perfect* If  the  picture  is  not  true,  we  console  our- 
selves with  the  reflection  that  it  ought  to  be.  Re- 
member Schiller's  glorious  won  Is  :  "  Man  has  lost 
his  dignity,  but  Art  has  saved  it.  Truth  still  lives 
in  fiction,  and  from  the  copy  the  original  will  be  re- 
stored." The  language  almost  reads  like  a  positive 
command  to  lovers,  to  study  the  most  high-flown 
love-scenes  of  the  best  romance-writers  who  venture 
upon  this  dangerous  and  mysterious  ground,  and 
then  to  go  and  do  likewise. 
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We  have  a  suspicion  that  Englishmen  make  their 
proposals  of  marriage  more  awkwardly  than  any 
other  race  of  creatures  under  the  sun.  Hence, 
there  is  a  notion  amongst  us,  —  most  unfounded,  of 
course,  —  that  proposals  are  not  unfrequently  made 
for  them  by  the  very  objects  of  their  affections.  This, 
we  feel  quite  sure,  is  a  gross  slander  upon  both  the 
parties  concerned.  Still,  it  serves  to  show  the  pub- 
lic estimate  of  the  average  masculine  capacity  for 
"  speaking  out"  when  the  time  really  arrives  for  do- 
ing so  ;  and  it  may,  at  any  rate,  safely  be  said,  that 
there  are  no  two  things  most  Englishmen  hold  in 
greater  dread  than  having  to  make  a  speech,  and 
having  to  make  a  downright  declaration  of  their  af- 
fections, and  extort  a  confession  of  reciprocity.  A 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  cramps  and  hampers  them. 
A  false  feeling  of  shame,  we  suppose,  holds  them 
back,  and  they  are  too  honest  to  go  about  after- 
wards and  brag  of  the  magnificent  way  in  which 
they  passed  through  the  ordeal.  But,  just  as  when 
the  very  worst  and  most  unintelligible  public  speech 
ends,  amid  the  loud  cheers  of  indulgent  spectators, 
everybody  feels  that  no  harm  has  been  done,  and 
that  the  ungrammatical  orator  has  rather  distin- 
guished himself  than  otherwise ;  so,  if  a  proposal 
made  in  seclusion  is  only  followed  up  by  public 
signs  of  acceptance,  no  one  is,  or  perhaps  should  be, 
too  curious  to  inquire  how  the  result  has  been 
brought  about.  Women  are  certainly  not  dead  to 
the  charms  of  eloquence,  but  wc  must  conclude  that 
eloquence,  on  certain  occasions,  at  least,  is  not  the 
most  persuasive  of  weapons  with  them.  Perhaps 
they  agree  with  Demosthenes,  that  the  first,  second, 
and  third  chief  requisites  of  eloquence  are,  "  Ac- 
tion, action,  action  !  "  And  it  is  just  possible  that  it 
is  in  this  way  proposals  are  mostly  made,  time  and 
space  annihilated,  and  lovers  made  happy. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Additional  chapters  of  Miss  Thackery's  charm- 
ing story  ,  "  Jack  the  Giant-Killer,"  appear  in  the 
Cornhill  Magazine  for  January,  and  will  be  placed 
before  the  American  reader  in  the  next  issue  of  this 
journal. 

According  to  the  Liberie,,  the  net  profit  of  the 
gaming-tables  in  the  little  State  of  Monaco,  during 
186G-  67,  was  as  much  as  two  millions. 

"  No  Thorough  fake,"  dramatized  by  Mr.  Wil- 
kie  Collins,  was  produced  at  the  Adelphi  on  Christ- 
mas, Mr.  Fechter  playing  the  leading  character. 

Professor  Selwyn  has  turned  Mr.  Tennyson's 
"  Enoch  Arden "  into  Latin  hexameters.  The 
London  critics  pat  the  performance  very  gently. 

The  King  of  Siam  has  conferred  upon  Sir  John 
Bowring  the  title  of  "  Phraya  Siamitre  Malia  Yesa," 
for  services  rendered  to  the  Siamese.  This  is  the 
highest  dignity  that  can  be  borne  by  a  foreigner. 

The  Orc/iea/ra  notes  that  "  .Julius  Caesar,"  by 
Shakespeare,  music  by  Hans  von  Bulow,  has  been 
performed  at  Hanover.  The  music  consists  of  an 
overture,  a  grand  march,  a  melodramatic  piece,  and 
a  song. 

Steaking  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Queer  Little  Peo- 
ple,"' the  London  Review  siys:  "We  cannot  dis- 
tinctly say  what  is  the  right  age  for  reading  Mrs. 
Stowe's  pleasant  little  sketches.  It  .appears°to  us, 
however,  that  all  who  can  relish  Hans  Andersen 
will  appreciate  one  who  must  remind  them  of  him. 


The  story  of  the  Hen  that  hatched  Ducks  will 
make  many  think  of  the  ugly  duckling.  There  are 
other  fables  of  much  the  same  stamp,  though  all  of 
them  bear  distinct  traces  of  their  Transatlantic 
origin." 

Der  Salon  is  the  title  of  a  new  German  publi- 
cation, which  is  to  combine  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  English  magazine  and  the  French  revue. 
Dr.  Julius  Rodenberg,  of  Berlin,  and  Mr.  E.  Dohn, 
of  the  Klddderadtsch,  are  named  as  the  editors. 

Prince  George  of  Prussia,  nephew  of  King 
William,  has  just  had  the  tragedy  of  "  Electra  "  per- 
formed with  success  before  the  court.  He  is  about 
to  publish  two  new  dramas,  one  entitled  "  The 
Marquise  de  Brinvilliers,"  and  the  other  called 
"  Phedre." 

Giovanni  Cairoli,  the  Garibaldian  —  one  of  a 
family  which  has  already  given  three  sons  as  mar- 
tyrs to  the  national  cause  —  has  been  released  by 
the  Papal  authorities,  by  whom  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner in  the  recent  Roman  affair.  He  was  wounded 
in  the  head,  and,  while  lying  in  that  condition,  was  bar- 
barously stabbed  in  four  places  by  thePontifical  troops. 

Haydon's  well-known  picture,  "  The  Raising  of 
Lazarus,"  has  been  removed  from  the  Pantheon, 
Oxford  Street,  London,  to  the  National  Gallery. 
Readers  will  remember  the  strange  account  given 
of  this  picture  in  Haydon's  autobiography :  for 
the  head  of  Lazarus  the  model  was  the  painter's 
pupil  Bewick,  whose  death  was  recorded  not  long 
since." 

Continental  cheapness  is  now  an  old  and 
worn-out  superstition.  At  this  moment  Paris  is  a 
more  expensive  place  of  residence  than  London  ; 
and  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life 
at  Nice,  Pau,  Cannes,  Mentone,  Florence,  Rome, 
and  Naples  are  rather  higher  than  in  Paris  or  in 
London,  although  the  said  necessaries  and  luxuries 
are  vastly  inferior  to  those  obtainable  in  the  capi- 
tals of  France  and  England. 

A  Berlin  letter-writer  says  that  Baron  Forth- 
Rouen,  the  French  Minister  at  Dresden,  has  lately 
been  guilty  of  a  want  of  tact  very  unbecoming  in 
a  diplomatist.  At  a  dinner  given  by  the  Saxon 
Minister,  Herr  von  Friese,  in  honor  of  the  King 
of  Saxony's  birthday,  the  Baron  made  a  speech  in 

K raise  of  his  Majesty,  in  which  he  said  that  the 
king's  misfortunes  in  1866  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  world  to  him,  and  raised  his  dignity. 
Now,  if  there  is  one  particularly  sore  point  in  the 
feelings  of  Saxon  royalty,  it  is  precisely  that  year 
1866,  and  yet  a  French  diplomatist  must  exactly 
put  his  finger  upon  it. 

In  Paris  it  has  become  more  the  rage  than  ever 
to  attend  the  first  representations  of  new  pieces  at 
the  theatres ;  as  much  as  500  francs  are  willingly 
given  on  these  occasions  for  a  box,  and  from  50  to 
150  francs,  according  to  the  interest  excited  in  the 
performance,  for  an  orchestra  stall.  Managers  of 
course  derive  considerable  pecuniary  benefit  from 
these  exceptional  prices,  and  are  anxious  to  en- 
hance it  by  ridding  themselves  of  the  obligation 
they  are  under  of  distributing  some  160  i'vva  ad- 
missions among  the  Paris  journalists,  with  whom  a 
new  play  is  quite  as  important  an  event  as  an  im- 
perial speech.  They  propose,  therefore,  to  give  a 
special  private  performance  of  all  new  pieces  for 
the  benefit  of  newspaper  critics  exclusively,  and  (he, 
managers  of  the  Folies   Marigny  set   the  example 
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the  other  evening.  The  eritiea,  however,  strongly 
condemn  the  plan,  on  the  plea  that  they  an*,  ex- 
pected not  only  to  analyze  the  piece  and  comment 
upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  performed,  but  also  to 
record  the  impression  which  it  produces  on  the  public. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  London  is  to  be  im- 
mediately rebuilt  with  "  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments." Galignani  says:  "Our  mourning  for  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  would  be  turned  into  gladness 
could  the  conflagration  produce  another  volume  of 
1  Rejected  Addresses.'  When  '  Fair  Augusta's 
Towers  and  Trees'  reddened  under  the  glare  of 
'  Drurv's  lime,'  this  volume  rose  like  a  phoenix  from 
the  ashes.  We  can  find  the  capital  and  energy  to 
rebuild  the  opera,  but  when  are  we  to  find  I 
Horace  or  James  Smith  ?  " 

A  judge  at  a  recent  cheese-show  in  Ayrshire,  an- 
nounced his  solution  of  what  he  called  "  the  prob- 
lem of  the  day."  He  advised  that  the  young  ladies 
who  are  in  want  of  work,  and  likely  to  drill  into  the 
overstocked  governess  market,  should  instantly  ap- 
ply themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  cheese  making,  — or, 
in  other  words,  turn  dairymaids.  Then  they  would 
be  able  to  earn  from  £20  to  £30  a  year,  which  is 
the  present  rate  of  payment;  they  would  find  the 
occupation  "healthy,  pleasant,  and  picturesque"; 
and,  moreover,  "  there  would  be  plenty  of  young 
men  after  them." 

We   read  in  a  late  number  of  the  Messqger  de 

Toulouse :  '"  During  the  last  few  days  a  female 
clothed  m  a  garb  of  the  ancient  pilgrims  has  at- 
tracted attention  here.  She  is  a  young  and  hand- 
some Spanish  lady,  named  Saturnina  Lopez y  Alonzo. 
Having  been  attacked  by  cholera  at  M adrid,  .she 
made  a  vow  that,  should  she  recover,  she  would 
make  a  pilgrimage  on  foot  to  Rome  an  1  Jerusalem. 
She  has  performed  her  pious  undertaking  with  as- 
tonishing courage.  Setting  out  in  M  ireh,  she  ar- 
rived at  Roma  on  the  27th  tf  dune,  and  wit- 
there  the  ietes  of  the  canonization,  reached  Jerusa- 
lem in  due  course,  where  she  visited  all  the  Holy 
places,  and  is  now  returning  home." 

Till'.  Marquis  of  Hertford  has  published  a  letter 
in  the  Momtevarda  Arts  in  which  he  contradicts  the 
story  of  his  having  given  SO.OOOf.  for  a  Titian  origi- 
nally sold  to  a  huckster  tor  thirty  shillings,  and 
subsequently  to  a  picture-dealer  lor  as  many  pounds, 
—  the  said  dealer  having,  as  the  story  goes,  discov- 
ered its  merit,  and  sold  it  to  the  Marquis  tor  the 
sum  stated.  Lord  Hertford  begs,  to  say  he  has  pur- 
chased no  such  picture,  and  wishes  the  fact  to  be 
known,  inasmuch  as,  since  the  publication  of  the 
legend,  he  has  been  assailed  by  oilers  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  of  hitherto  undiscovered  Titians,  the 
price  of  which  gems,  the  Marquis  writes,  varv,  odd 
to  say,  from  80,000f.  to  100,000f.,  but  «0,000f.  is 
the  usual  tariff. 

Gustave  Dore  has  just  sold  the  immense  pic- 
ture which  attracted  so  much  attention  in  the  Paris 
Annual  Exhibition,  last  year,  to  an  American  ama- 
teur for  2,200  francs.  The  subject,  is  a  gambling- 
table  at  Baden.  Several  of  the  celebrated  auony- 
m  is  of  the  day  sat  for  their  portraits  in  this  picture, 
which  is  a  life-like  photograph  of  the  scene  daily 
enacted  at  a  German  kursaal.  An  Englishman  in 
the  foreground,  attired  in  a  knickerbocker  suit  of 
tweed,  seated  across  a  chair,  evidently  more  ab- 
sorbed by  the  slight  figure  of  one  of  the  queens  of 
the  demi-monde  than  by  the  Rouge  et  Noir  going  on 
at  the  table,  is  one  of  the  best-drawn  figures  in  the 


picture.  Its  merit  was  incontestable,  but  there  was 
a  universal  expression  of  regret  that  an  artist  who 
had  soared  so  high  for  the  choice  of  his  subjects 
should  have  stooped  so  low  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  petit  creve's  of  the  Jockey  Club,  or  the 
applause  of  the  Quartier  Breda. 

Tue  Ball  Mall  Gazette  unintentionally  bestows 
very  high  praise  upon  an  American  engraver,  Mr. 
A.  V.  S.  Anthony  of  New  York.  In  a  notice  of  the 
illustrated  edition  of  Whittier's  "  Snow-Bound."  the 
English  critic  mistakes  Mr.  Anthony's  work  for  Mr. 
Linton's.  Of  the  three  pictures  selected  for  lauda- 
tion in  the  following  paragraph,  two  were  engi 
by  Mr.  Anthony. 

-  >mc  time  ago,  before  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton  aban- 
doned England  for  America,  we  noticed  a  litde  volume 
of  his  can  poems,  illustrated  on  wood  by  his  own 
pencil  and  graver.  The  verses  were  not  good  at  all; 
but  the  engravings  were  some  of  the  most  admirable 
specimens  of  what  was  once  an  art  and  is  now  a  handi- 
craft that  have  ever  tieen  seen.  From  that  day  to  this 
thousands  of  wood  engravings  have  l»ecn  presented  to  the 
public  in  scores  of  books,  an  1  some  of  I 
haw  shown  greet  care  and  great  skill  ;  hut  we  do  not 
lemaaihef  one  of  which  it  could  be  said,  This  was 
done  by  Somebody  more  clever,  patient,  and  work  nan- 
liko  ;  it  must  have  been  dune  by  a  real  artist  an.  nan 
of  genius.  But  we  have  just  received  B  hook  in  ■  Inch 
there  are  several  pictures  of  which  this  may  be  said 
with  perfect  truth.  It  is  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  \Vh 
"  Snow-Bound,"  published  I  '  nihnrr  and  Co.; 

and  the  artist  is  Mr.  W.  J.   Linton.     If-  is  sue 
by   himself;    there  is,  in  fact  (and  we  say  it  knowing 
well  what  we  say),  only  one  first  -rate  Raguah  en 
on  wood  left, — only  one   man    who   works   ii[K)ii   that 
most   capable   and    wofully   abused    material    with   the 
eye,  the  hand,  the  conscience  and  insight  of  a  horn  artist. 

Of  cou-  a!  wood  engrav- 

remarkable  talent,  —  like  Mr.  Cooper,  for  instance  ; 
men  who  dei  called  artists  too;  hut  none  of 

iicceed  in  giving  to  the  wood-block  more  than 
was  placed  upon  it  by  the  draughtsman.  Their  great- 
est success  is  attained  in  leaving  the  drawing  no  worse 
than  they  found  it,  —  that  ■  to  say,  unspoiled  in  the. 
process  Of  engraving  ;  and  not  one  wood  engraver  in  fif- 
ty ever  achieves  so  much  as  that.  But  more  can  be 
done  if  you  happen  to  have  a  little  real  genius,  —  a  lit- 
tle of  that  nubtlo  innate  quality  which  leaves  a  grace 
upon  whatever  it  tOUOBfl  ;  and  Mr.  Linton  is  bnppy  in 
the  possession  of  that  quality.  His  contributions  to 
this  volume  would  alone  phew  tfiat  sufficiently;  but  its 
demonstration  is  to  be  found  in  a  variety  as  well  ssj  a  fa- 
cility of  touch  ijitite  unequalled,  and  for  that  a  wider  ex- 
amination of  his  work  would  be  necessary.  However, 
what  concerns  us  most  to  say  at  present  i.-,  that  wi 
buys  the  new  edition  of  "  Snow-Bound  "  will  buy  a  book 
which  contains  not  only  many  pretty  pictures,  but  more 
than  one  Specimen  of  wood  engraving  carried  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  art.  He  should  especially  note  the 
pictures  on  pages  22  and  23.  A  lesson  in  wood  engrav- 
ing is  to  be  got  oat  of  a  comparison  of  them —  first 
with  the  naked  eye  and  then  with  a  glass  —  with  other 
productions  which  at  a  first  glance  arc  almost  as  attrac- 
tive. The  clearness,  sharpness,  fearlessness  of  the 
workmanship  comes  out  under  the  glass  remarkably." 

Countess  Brownlow,  iu  her  "  Slight  Reminis- 
cences of  a  Septuagenarian,"  tells  the  following 
story  of  "  The  Iron  Duke  " :  "  Few  things  surprised 
me  more  at  Paris  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
Duke  (then  Marquis)  of  Wellington  was  received 
on  the  first  evening  of  his  arrival  there,  coming  as 
he  did,  from  Toulouse,  where  he  had  fought  and  won 
the  last  battle  of  the  war.  He  had  dined  with 
Lord  and  Lady  Castlereagh,  and  afterwards  went  to 
the  Grand  Opera  with  Lady  Castlereagh,  myself,  and 
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Mr.  Planta.  The  Duke  was  in  plain  clothes,  without 
any  decoration  to  attract  notice,  and  sat  in  the  back 
of  the  box  ;  but  he  was  almost  immediately  recog- 
nized by  some  one  in  the  pit,  and  a  voice  cried  out, 
•  Vellington.'  The  cry  was  taken  up  by  others,  and 
at  last  the  whole  pit  rose,  and  turning  to  the  box, 
called  out,  '  Vive  Vellington .' '  nor  would  they  be 
satisfied  till  he  stood  up  and  bowed  to  them,  when 
he  was  cheered  and  applauded.  At  the  end  of  the 
performance,  on  opening  the  door  of  the  box,  we 
found  the  passage  crammed,  and  my  poor  aunt  was 
nervous  and  frightened,  and  shrank  back,  but  the 
Duko,  in  his  short  way,  said,  '  Come  along,'  and 
drew  her  on,  Mr.  Planta  and  I  following.  While 
doing  so,  I  heard  one  man  say  to  another,  '  Mais 
pourquoiTapplaudissez-vous  tout?  il  nous  a  toujours 
battus.'  This  was  very  true,  and  a  very  natural 
question  ;  but  the  answer  was  charming,  and  carried 
one  back  to  the  time  of  the  preux  chevaliers, — 
4  Oui,  mats  il  tious  a  battus  en  gentilhomme.'  " 

THE  OLD  POLITICIAN. 

Now  that  Tom  Dunstan's  cold, 

Our  shop  is  duller  : 
Scarce  a  story  is  told  ! 
And  our  chat  has  lost  the  old 

Red  republican  color  ! 
Though  he  was  sickly  and  thin 

He  gladdened  us  with  his  face,  — 
How,  warming  at  rich  men's  sin, 
With  bang  of  the  fist,  and  chin 

Thrust  out,  he  argued  the  case ! 
He  prophesied  folk  should  be  free, 

And  the  money-bags  be  bled, — 
"  She  's  coming,  she  's  coining ! "  said  he  ; 
"  Courage,  boys !  wait  and  see  ! 

Freedom  's  ahead  ! " 

All  day  we  sat  in  the  heat, 

Like  spiders  spinning, 
Stitching  full  fine  and  fleet, 
While  the  old  Jew  on  his  seat 

Sat  greasily  grinning ; 
And  there  Tom  said  his  say, 

And  prophesied  Tyranny's  death, 
And  the  tallow  burnt  all  day, 
And  we  stitched  and  stitched  away 

In  the  thick  smoke  of  our  breath, 
Wearily,  wearily, 

With  hearts  as  heavy  as  lead. — 
But  "  Patience,  she 's  coming  ! "  said  he  ; 
"  Courage,  boys  !  wait  and  see ! 

Freedom 's  ahead  !  " 

And  at  night,  when  we  took  here 

The  pause  allowed  to  us, 
The  pnper  came  with  the  beer, 
And  Tom  read,  sharp  and  clear, 

The  news  out  loud  to  us ; 
And  then,  in  his  witty  way, 

He  threw  the  jest  about,  — 
The  cutting  things  he  'd  say 
Of  the  wealthy  and  the  gay  ! 

How  he  turned  them  inside  out! 
And  it  made  our  breath  more  free 

To  hearken  to  what  he  said,  — 
"  She 's  coming,  she  's  coming  ! "  says  he  ; 
"  Courage,  boys  !  wait  and  see  ! 

Freedom  's  ahead  ! " 
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But  grim  Jack  Hart,  with  a  sneer, 
Would  mutter,  "  Master  ! 


If  Freedom  means  to  appear, 
I  think  she  might  step  here 

A  little  faster  !  " 
Then  was  fine  to  see  Tom  flame, 

And  argue  and  prove  and  preach, 
Till  Jack  was  silent  for  shame, 
Or  a  fit  of  coughing  came 

O'  sudden  to  spoil  Tom's  speech. 
Ah !  Tom  had  the  eyes  to  see, 

When  Tyranny  should  be  sped ; 
"  She  's  coming,  she 's  coming !  "  said  he ; 
"  Courage,  boys  !  wait  and  see  ! 

Freedom 's  ahead  !  " 

But  Tom  was  little  and  weak, 

The  hard  hours  shook  him  ; 
Hollower  grew  his  cheek, 
And  when  he  began  to  speak 

The  coughing  took  him. 
Erelong  the  cheery  sound 

Of  his  chat  among  us  ceased, 
And  we  made  a  purse  all  round, 

That  he  might  not  starve,  at  least : 
His  pain  was  sorry  to  see, 

Yet  there,  on  bi3  poor  sick-bed, 
"  She 's  coming,  in  spite  of  me ! 
Courage,  and  wait ! "  cried  he, 

"  Freedom  's  ahead  ! " 

A  little  before  he  died, 

To  see  his  passion  ! 
"  Bring  me  a  paper  !  "  he  cried, 
And  then  to  study  it  tried 

In  his  old  sharp  fashion  ; 
And  with  eyeballs  glittering 

His  look  on  me  he  bent," 
And  said  that  savage  thing 

Of  the  lords  of  the  parliament. 
Then,  darkening,  smiling  on  me, 

"  What  matter  if  one  be  dead  ? 
She 's  coming,  at  least !  "  said  he ; 
"  Courage,  boy  !  wait  and  see ! 
Freedom  's  ahead  !  " 

Ay,  now  Tom  Dunstan's  cold, 
The  shop  feels  duller : 
Scarce  a  story  is  told  ! 
Our  talk  has  lost  the  old 

Red  republican  color. 
But  we  see  a  figure  gray, 

And  we  hear  a  voice  of  death, 
And  the  tallow  burns  all  day, 
And  we  stitch  and  stitch  away 

In  the  thick  smoke  of  our  breath  ; 
Ay,  here  in  the  dark  sit  we, 
While  wearily,  wearily, 

We  hear  him  call  from  the  dead,  — 
"  She  's  coming,  she 's  coming  !  "  says  he ; 
"  Courage,  boys  !  wait  and  see  ! 

Freedom 's  ahead  !  " 


How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long 

Doth  thy  handmaid  linger  ? 

She  who  shall  right  the  wrong  ? 

Make  the  oppressed  strong  ?  — 
Sweet  morrow,  bring  her  ! 

Hasten  her  over  the  sea, 

O  Lord,  ere  hope  be  fled,  — 

Brin£  her  to  men  and  to  me  ! 

O  slave,  pray  still  on  thy  knee, — 
"  Freedom  's  ahead !  " 


Robert  Buchanan. 
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CHAPTER  IX  (Continued). 

"  I  was  stupefied  ;  and  my  hairs  stood  on  end, 
and  my  tongue  clove  to  my  jam." 

Thus  dots  one  of  Virgil's  characters  describe  the 
effect  his  mind  produced  upon  his  body,  in  a  terrible 
situation. 

Mr.  Hazel  had  always  ridiculed  that  trite  line  as 
a  pure  exaggeration  ;  but  he  altered  his  opnion  after 
that  event  t'til  night 

When  he  Brat  saw  what  Wylie  was  doinjr,  obstu- 
j)iiit,    he   was   merely   b  ■numbed  ;  but,   M   liis   mind 

realized  the  fiendish  nature  of  the  act,  and  i; 
mendoua  consequences,  his  hair  actually  briatted, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  at  least,  he  could  not  utter  a 
word. 

In  that  interval  of  stupor,  matters  took  another 
turn.  The  auger  went  in  up  to  the  haft  :  then 
Wylie  caught  up  with  liis  left  hand  a  wooden  plug 
he  had  got  ready,  jerked  the  auger  away,  caught  up 
a  hammer,  and  swiftly  inserted  the  plug. 

Rapid  as  he  was,  a  single  jet  of  water  came 
■quirting  viciously  in.  But  Wylie  lost  no  time  ;  he 
tapped  the  ping  smartly  with  his  hammer  several 
times,  and  then,  lifting  a  mallet  with  both  hands, 
rained  heavy  blows  on  it  that  drove  it  in,  and  shook 
the  ship's  side. 

Then  Hazel  found  his  voice,  and  he  uttered  an 
ejaculation  that  made  the  mate  look  round ;  he 
glared  at  the  man,  who  was  glaring  at  him,  and, 
Staggering  backward,  trod  on  the  light,  and  all  was 
darkness  and  deal  silence. 

All  but  the  wash  of  the  sea  outside,  and  that  loud- 
er than  ever. 

But  a  short  interval  sufficed  to  restore  one  of  the 
parties  to  his  natural  self-possession. 

"  Lord,  sir,"  said  Wylie,  "  how  you  startled  me  ! 
You  should  not  come  upon  a  man  at  his  work  like 
that.      We  might  have  had  an  accident. " 

'•  What  were  you  doing  ?  "  said  Hazel,  in  a  voice 
that  quavered  in  spite  of  him. 

"  Repairing  the  ship.  Found  a  crack  or  two  in 
her  inner  skin.  There,  let  me  get  a  light^and  I  '11 
expl  tin  it  to  you,  sir." 

He  groped  his  way  out,  and  invited  Mr.  Hazel 
into  his  cabin.  There  he  struck  a  light,  and,  with 
great  civility,  tendered  an  explanation.     The  ship, 


he  >aid,  had  labored  a  good  deal  in  the  last  gale, 
and  he  had  discovered  one  or  two  flaws  in  her, 
which  were  of  no  immediate  importance ;  but  ex- 
perience had  taught  him  that  in  calm  weather  a 
ship  ought  to  be  kept  tight.  "  As  they  say  a-diore, 
a  stivh  in  time  saw-  nine." 

••  But  drilling  holes  in  her  Ls  not  the  way,"  said 
Hazel,  sternly. 

-;ied.  "  Why,  sir,"  said  he,  ••  wdiat 
other  way  is  there  ?  We  cannot  stop  an  irregular 
crack  ;  we  can  frame  nothing  to  fit  it.  The  way  is 
■  ready  a  plug  measured  a  trifle  larger  than 
the  aperture  you  are  ^oing  to  make  ;  then  drill  a 
round  hole,  and  force  in  the  plug.  I  know  no  other 
way  than  that;  and  I  was  a  ship's  carpenter  for 
ten  year-;  before  I  was  a  mate." 

Tnis    explanation,   and  the   manner   in   which  it 
.'ven,  removed   Mr.  Hazel's  apprehensions  for 
the  time   being.      u  It  was  very  alarming,"  .-aid  he  ; 
"  but  I  suppose  you  know  your  busin 

"  Nobody  better,  sir,"  said  Wylie.  •'  Why,  it  is 
not  one  seaman  in  three  that  would  trouble  his 
head  about  a  flaw  in  a  ship's  inner  skin  ;  but  I  'm 
a  man  that  looks  ahead.  Will  you  have  a  gUtti  of 
grog,  sir,  now  you  are  here  ?  I  keep  that  under 
my  eye,  too;  between  ourselves,  if  the  skipper  had 
as  much  in  his  cabin  as  I  have  here,  that  might  be 
worse  for  us  all  than  a  crack  or  two  in  the  ship's 
inner  skin." 

Mr.  Hazel  declined  to  drink  grog  at  that  time  in 
the  morning,  but  wished  him  good  night,  and  left 
him  with  a  better  opinion  of  him  than  he  had  ever 
had  till  then. 

Wylie,  when  he  was  gone,  drew  a  tumbler  of  neat 
spirits,  drank  half,  and  carried  the  rest  back  to  his 
work. 

Yet  Wylie  was  a  very  sober  man  in  a  general 
way.     Rum  was  his  tool ;  not  his  master. 

When  Hazel  came  to  think  of  it  all  next  day,  he 
did  not  feel  quite  so  easy  as  he  had  done.  The 
inner  skin  !  But,  when  Wylie  withdrew  his  auger, 
tiit;  water  had  squirted  in  furiously.  He  felt  it  hard 
to  believe  that  this  keen  jet  of  water  could  be  caused 
by  a  small  quantity  that  had  found  its  way  between 
the  skin  of  the  ship  and  her  copper,  or  her  top  boot- 
ing ;  it  seemed  rather  to  be  due  to  the  direct  pres 
sure  of  the  liquid  monster  outside. 

He  went  to  the  captain  that  afternoon,  and  first 
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told  him  what  he  had  seen,  offering  no  solution. 
The  captain,  on  that  occasion,  -was  in  an  amphibious 
state;  neither  wet  nor  dry;  and  his  reply  was 
altogether  exceptional.  He  received  the  com- 
munication with  pompous  civility ;  then  swore  a 
great  oath,  and  said  he  would  put  the  mate  in 
irons :  "  Confound  the  lubber !  he  will  be  through 
the  ship's  bottom." 

"  But,  stop  a  moment,"  said  Mr.  Hazel,  "  it  is  only 
fair  you  should  also  hear  how  he  accounts  for  his 
proceeding." 

The  captain  listened  attentively  to  the  expla- 
nation, and  altered  his  tone.  "  0,  that  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter,"  said  he.  "  You  need  be  under  no 
alarm,  sir;  the  thundering  lubber  knows  what  he  is 
about,  at  that  work.  Why  he  has  been  a  ship's 
carpenter  all  his  life.  Him  a  seaman  !  If  anything 
ever  happens  to  me,  and  Joe  Wylie  is  set  to  navi- 
gate this  ship,  then  you  may  say  your  prayers.  He 
is  n't  fit  to  sail  a  wash-tub  across  a  duck-pond.  But 
I  '11  tell  you  what  it  is,"  added  this  worthy,  with 
more  pomposity  than  neatness  of  articulation, 
"  here 's  respeckable  passenger  brought  me  a  re- 
port ;  do  my  duty  to  m'employers,  and  —  take  a 
look  at  the  well." 

He  accordingly  chalked  a  plumb-line,  and  went 
and  sounded  the  well. 

There  were  eight  inches  of  water.  Hudson  told 
him  that  was  no  more  than  all  ships  contained  from 
various  causes ;  "  in  fact,"  said  he,  "  our  pumps 
suck,  and  will  not  draw,  at  eight  inches."  Then 
suddenly  grasping  Mr.  Hazel's  hand,  he  said,  in 
tearful  accents,  "  Don't  you  trouble  your  head 
about  Joe  Wylie,  or  any  such  scum.  I  'm  skipper 
of  the  Proserpine,  and  a  man  that  does  his  duty 
to  z'employere.  Mr.  Hazel,  sir,  I  'd  come  to  my 
last  anchor  in  that  well  this  moment,  if  my  duty 
to  m'employers  required  it.  B —  my  eyes  if  I 
would  n't  lie  down  there  this  minute,  and  never 
move  to  all  eternity  and  a  day  after,  if  it  was  my 
duty  to  m'employers  !" 

"No  doubt,"  said  Hazel,  dryly.  "But  I  think 
you  can  serve  your  employers  better  in  other  parts 
of  the  ship."  He  then  left  him,  with  a  piece  of  ad- 
vice ;  "  to  keep  his  eye  upon  that  Wylie." 

Mr.  Hazel  kept  his  own  eye  on  Wylie  so  con- 
stantly, that  at  eleven  o'clock  P,  M.  he  saw  that 
worthy  go  into  the  captain's  cabin  with  a  quart 
bottle  of  rum. 

The  coast  was  clear ;  the  temptation  great. 

These  men  then  were  still  deceiving  him  with  a 

1  antagonism.     He  listened  at  the  keyhole, 

not   without  some   compunction ;   which,  however, 

became  less  and  less  as  fragments  of  the  dialogue 

reached  his  ear. 

For  a  long  time  the  only  speaker  was  Hudson, 
and  his  discourse  ran  upon  his  own  exploits  at  sea. 
But  suddenly  Wylie's  voice  broke  in  with  an  un- 
mistakable tone  of  superiority.  "  Belay  all  that 
chat,  and  listen  to  me.  It  is  time  we  settled  some- 
thing. I  '11  hear  what  you  have  got  to  say;  and 
then  you  '11  do  what  I  say.  Better  keep  your  hands 
off  the  bottle  a  minute;  you  have  had  enough  for 
the  present ;  this  is  business.  I  know  you  are  good 
for  jaw;  but  what  are  you  game  to  do  for  the  gov- 
ernor's money  V     Anything  ?  " 

••  More  than  you  have  ever  seen  or  heard  tell  of, 
ye  lubber,"  replied  the  irritated  skipper.  '•  Who 
has  ever  served  his  employers  like  Hiram  Hudson  V" 

"  Keep  that  song  for  your  quarter-deck,"  retorted 
the  mate,  contemptuously.  "  No ;  on  second 
thoughts,  just  tell  me  how  you  have  served  your 


employers,  you  old  humbug.  Give  me  chapter  and 
verse  to  choose  from.     Come  now,  the  Neptune  ?  " 

"  Well,  the  Neptune ;  she  caught  fire  a  hun- 
dred leagues  from  land." 

"  How  came  she  to  do  that  ?  "  ' 

"  That  is  my  business.  A  Veil,  I  put  her  head  be- 
fore the  wind,  and  ran  for  the  Azores ;  and  I  stuck 
to  her,  sir,  till  she  was  as  black  as  a  coal,  and  we 
could  n't  stand  on  deck,  but  kept  hopping  like 
parched  peas ;  and  fire  belching  out  of  her  port- 
holes forward :  then  we  took  to  the  boats,  and  saved 
a  few  bales  of  silk  by  way  of  sample  of  her  cargo, 
and  got  ashore;  and  she  'd  have  come  ashore  too 
next  tide  and  told  tales,  but  Somebody  left  a  keg 
of  gunpowder  in  the  cabin,  with  a  long  fuse,  and 
blew  a  hole  in  her  old  ribs,  that  the  water  came  in, 
and  down  she  went,  hissing  like  ten  thousand  sar- 
pints,  and  nobody  the  wiser." 

"  Who  lighted  the  fuse,  I  wonder  ?  "  said  Wylie. 

"  Did  n't  I  tell  ye  it  was  '  Somebody  '  ?  "  said 
Hudson.  "  Hand  me  the  stiff."  He  replenished 
his  glass,  and,  after  taking  a  sip  or  two.  asked  Wylie 
if  he  had  ever  had  the  luck  to  be  boarded  by  pi- 

"  No,"  said  Wylie.     "  Have  you  ?  " 

"  Ay ;  and  they  rescued  me  from  a  watery  grave, 
as  the  lubbers  call  it.  Ye  see,  I  was  employed  by 
Downes  and  Co.,  down  at  the  Havannah,  and  cleared 
for  Vera  Cruz  with  some  boxes  of  old  worn-out 
printers'  type." 

"  To  print  psalm-books  for  the  darkies,  no  doubt," 
suggested  Wylie. 

"  Insured  as  specie,"  continued  Hudson,  ignoring 
the  interruption.  "  Well,  just  at  daybreak  one 
morning,  all  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  rakish-looking 
craft  on  our  weather-bow :  lets  fly  a  nine-pounder 
across  our  fore-foot,  and  was  alongside  before  my 
men  could  tumble  up  from  below.  I  got  knocked 
into  the  sea  by  the  boom  and  fell  between  the  ships ; 
and  the  pirate  he  got  hold  of  me  and  poured  hot 
grog  down  my  throat  to  bring  me  to  my  senses." 

"  That  is  not  what  you  use  it  for  in  general,"  said 
Wylie.     "  Civil  sort  of  pirate,  though." 

"  Pirate  be  d — d.  That  was  my  consort,  rigged 
out  with  a  black  flag,  and  mounted  with  four  nine- 
pounders  on  one  side,  and  five  dummies  on  the 
other.  He  blustered  a  bit,  and  swore,  and  took  our 
tvpc  and  our  cabbages  (I  complained  to  Downes 
ashore  about  the  vagabond  taking  the  vegetables), 
and  ordered  us  to  leeward  under  all  canvas,  and  we 
never  saw  him  again, —  not  till  he  had  shaved  off 
his  mustaches,  and  called  on  Downes  to  condole, 
and  say  the  varmint  had  chased  his  ship  fifty 
leagues  out  of  her  course  ;  but  he  had  got  clear  of 
him.  Downes  complimented  me  publicly.  Says 
he,  '  This  skipper  boarded  the  pirate  single  handed  ; 
only  he  jumped  short,  and  fell  between  the  two 
ships  ;  and  here  he  is  by  a  miracle.'  Then  he  takes 
out  his  handkerchief,  and  flops  his  head  on  my 
shoulder.  '  His  merciful  preservation  almost  recon- 
ciles me  to  the  loss  of  my  gold,'  says  (he  thundering 
crocodile.  Cleared  S  70,000,  lie"  did,  out  of  the 
Marhattan  Marine,  and  gave  the  pirate  and  me  but 
£  200  between  us  both." 

"The  Rose?  "said  Wylie. 

"  What  a  hurry  you  are  in  !  Pass  the  grog. 
Well  the  Rose:  she' lay  off  Ushant.  We  canted 
her  to  mash  the  decks;  lucky  she  had  a  careful 
commander;  not  like  Kempenfelt,  whose  eye  was 
in  his  pocket,  and  his  fingers  held  the  pen,  so  he 
went  to  the  bottom,  with  Lord  knows  how  many 
men.     I  noticed  the  squalls  came  very  sudden  ;  so 
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I  sent  most  of  my  men  ashore,  and  got  the  boats 
ready  in  case  of  accident.  A  squall  did  strike  her, 
and  she  was  on  her  beam-ends  in  a  moment :  we 
pulled  ashore  with  two  bales  of  silk  by  way  of 
salvage,  and  sample  of  what  war  n't  in  her  hold 
when  she  settled  down.  We  landed ;  and  the 
Frenchmen  were  dancing  about  with  excitement. 
'Captain,'  says  one,  'you  have  much  sang  fraw.' 
'Insured,  munseer,'  says  T.     '  Bone,'  -ays  he. 

'•  Then  there  was  "the  Antelope,  lost  in  charge 
of  a  pilot  off  the  Hooghly.  I  knew  the  water  as 
well  as  he  did.     We  were  on  the  port  Hiding 

towards  the  shoal.     Weather  it,  as  we  should  have 
done  next  tack,  and   I  should   have  failed   in   my 
duty  to  my  employers.     Anything  bat  that!     "Look 
out ! '   said   I.      '  Pilot,   she   forereaches   in    i 
Pilot  was  smoking:  I  head  pilots  smoke  in 

bed  and  asleep.  He  takes  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth 
for  one  moment.  '  Ready  about,"  says  lie.  '  i  I 
'bout  ship.  Helms  a-lee.  Raise  tacks  and  s 
Round  she  was  coming  like  a  top.  Pilot  smoking. 
Just  as  he  was  going  to  haul  the  tnainse]  Son* 
tripped  against  him,  and  shoved  the  hot  cigar  in 
his  eye.  He  mag  oat  and  swore,  and  there  was  no 
mainsel  haul.  Ship  in  irons,  tide  running  hard  on 
to  the  shoal,  and  before  we  could  clear  away  tor 
anchoring,  bump!  —  there  she  was  hard  and  fast. 
A  st ifT  breeze  got  up  at  sunrise,  and  she  broke  up. 
Next  day  I  was  sipping  my  grog  and  reading  the 
Bengal  Courier,  and  it  told  the  disastrous  wreck 
of  the  brig  Antelope,  wrecked  in  charge  of  a 
pilot;  'but  no  lives  lost,  and  the  owners  fully  in- 
sured.' Then  there  was  the  bark  Sally.  Why, 
you  saw  her  yourself  distressed,  on  a  U 

"  Yes,"  said   Wylie.     M  I    was   in    that    tub,    the 
Grampus,  and   we  contrived  to  claw    otl"  tin 
li<-- ;    vet   yon,   in   your  smart    Sallv,   got   :.- 
What  luck 

••  Lock  be  blowed  !  "  cried  fTlwbon.  angrily.   Some- 
body got  into  the   chains   to   sound;    and  eut  the 
weather  halyards.     Next   tack  the  masts  went 
the  side;  and  I  had  done  my  duty." 

"Lives  were  lost  that  time,  eh?"  said  Wylie, 
gravely. 

"  What  is  that  to  you  ?  "  replied  Hudson,  with 
the  sudden  ire  of  a  drunken  man.  u  Mind  your 
own  business.     Pass  me  the  bottle." 

"  Yes,  lives  was  lost :  and  always  will  be  lost  in 
sea-going  ships,  where  the  skipper  does  his  duty. 
There  was  a  sight  more  lost  at  Trafalgar,  owing  to 
even/  man  doing  his  duty.  Lives  lost,  ye  lubber  ! 
And  why  not  mine  'i  Because  their  time  was  come 
and  mine  was  n't.  For  I  '11  tell  you  one  thing,  Joe 
Wylie,  —  if  she  takes  tire  an d  runs  before  the  wind 
till  she  is  as  black  as  a  coal,  and  belching  llanie 
through  all  her  portholes,  and  then  explodes,  and 
goes  aloft  in  ten  thousand  pieces  no  bigger  than  ?«// 
hat,  or  your  knowledge  of  navigation,  Hudson  is  the 
last  man  to  leave  her  :  Duty  !  —  If  she  goes  on  her 
beam  ends  and  founders,  Hudson  sees  the  last  of  her, 
and  reports  it  to  his  employers  :  Duty  !  —  If  she 
goes  grinding  on  Scilly,  Hudson  is  the  last  man  to 
leave  her  bones.  Duty! — Some  day  perhaps  I 
shall  be  swamped  myself  along  with  the  craft :  I 
hive  escaped  till  now,  owing  to  not  be  in  t/  bli 
but  if  ever  my  time  should  come,  and  you  should 
get  clear,  promise  me.  Joe,  to  see  the  owne^pand  tell 
'em  Hudson  did  his  duty." 

Here  a  few  tears  quenched  his  noble  ardor  for  a 
moment.  But  he  soon  recovered,  and  said,  with 
some  little  heat,  "  You  have  got  the  bottle  again. 


I  never  saw  such  a  fellow  to  get  hold  of  the  bottle. 
Come,  here  's  '  Duty  to  our  employers  ! '  And  now 
I  '11  tell  you  how  we  managed  with  the  Carys- 
brook,  and  the  Amelia." 

This  promise  was  followed  by  fresh  narratives; 
in  particular,  of  a  vessel  he  had  run  upon  the  Flor- 
ida reef  at  night,  where  wreckers  had  been  retained 
in  advance  to  look  out  for  signals,  and  come  on 
board  and  quarrel  in  pretence  and  set  fire  to  the 
vessel,  insured  at  thrice  her  value. 

Hudson   got  quite    excited  with  the  memory  of 
i  xploits,  and  told  each  successive  feat  louder 
and  louder. 

But  now  it  was  Wylie's  turn.     "  Well,"  said  he, 
ravely,  ••  all  this  was  child's  play." 

There  was  a  pause  that  marked  Hudson's  aston- 
ishment. Then  he  broke  out,  u  Child's  play,  ye 
lubber!  If  you  had  been  there  your  gills  would 
have  been  as  white  as  your  .Sunday  shirt  ;  and  a 
d — d  deal  whiter." 

"  Come,  be  civil,"  said  Wylie,  u  I  tell  you,  all  the 
ways  you  have  told  me  are  too  suspicious.  Our 
governor  is  a  high-flyer:  he  pays  like  a  prince,  and, 
in  return,  he  must  not  be  blown  on,  if  it  i-  tret  so 
little.  '  Wylie,'  says  he,  '  a  breath  of  suspicion 
would  kill   me.'     'Make  it  so  much  and 

that  breath  shall  never  blow  on  you.'  No,  no, 
skipper;  none  of  those  ways  will  do  for  us;  they 
have  all  been  worked  twice  too  often.  It  must  lie 
done  in  fair  weather,  and  in  a  way  —  fill  your  "1 1.-- 
and  I  '11  fill  mine  —  Capital  rum  this.  You  t  ilk  of 
my  gills  turning  white  ;  before  long,  we  shal 
whose  keeps  their  color  best,  mine  or  yours,  my  Bo." 

There  was  a  silence,  during  which  Hudson  was 
probably  asking  him.-elf  what  Wylie.  meant;  for 
i  ly,  he  broke  out  in  a  loud,  but  somewhat 
quivering  voice,  ••  Why,  you  mad,  drunken  devil  of 
a  ship's  carpenter,  red-hot  from  hell,  I  see  what 
you  are  at,  now  ;  you  are  going  — " 

••  Ilu-h  .' "  cried  Wylie,  alarmed  in  his  turn. 
"  Is  this  the  sort  of  thing  to  bellow  out  for  the 
watch  to  hear  ?     Whisper,  now." 

This  was  followed  by  the  earnest  mutterings  of 
two  voices.  In  vain  did  the  listener  send  his  very- 
soul  into  his  ear  to  hear.  He  could  catch  no  single 
word.  Yet  he  could  tell,  by  the  very  tones  of  the 
speakers,  that  the  dialogue  was  one  of  mystery  and 
importance. 

Here  was  a  situation  at  once  irritating  and 
alarming ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  The  best 
thing,  now,  seemed  to  be  to  withdraw  unobserved, 
and  wait  for  another  opportunity.  He  did  so ; 
and  he  had  not  long  retired,  when  the  mate  came 
out  staggering,  and  flushed  with  liquor,  and  that 
was  a  thing  that  had  never  occurred  before.  He 
left  the  cabin  door  open,  and  went  into  his  own 
room. 

Soon  after,  sounds  issued  from  the  cabin,  pecu- 
liar sounds,  something  between  grunting  and 
snoring. 

Mr.  Hazel  came  and  entered  the  cabin.  There 
he  found  the  captain  of  the  Proserpine  in  a 
position  very  unfavorable  to  longevity.  His  legs 
were  crooked  over  the  seat  of  his  chair,  and  his 
head  was  on  the  ground.  His  handkerchief  was 
tight  round  his  neck,  and  the  man  himself  dead 
drunk,  and  purple  in  the  face. 

Mr.  Hazel  instantly  undid  his  stock,  on  which 
the  gallant  seaman  muttered  inarticulately.  He 
then  took  his  feet  oft'  the  chair,  and  laid  them  on 
the  ground,  and  put  the  empty  bottle  under  the 
animal's  neck. 
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But  he  had  no  sooner  done  all  this,  than  he  had 
a  serious  misgiving.  Would  not  this  man's  death 
have  been  a  blessing  ?  Might  not  his  life  prove 
fatal  ? 

The  thought  infuriated  him,  and  he  gave  the 
prostrate  figure  a  heavy  kick  that  almost  turned  it 
over,  and  the  words,  "  Duty  to  employers,"  gurgled 
out  of  its  mouth  directly. 

It  really  seemed  as  if  these  sounds  were  indepen- 
dent of  the  mind,  and  resided  at  the  tip  of  Hudson's 
tongue  :  so  that  a  thorough  good  kick  could,  at  any 
time,  shake  them  out  of  his  inanimate  body. 

Thus  do  things  ludicrous,  and  things  terrible, 
mingle  in  the  real  world ;  only  to  those  who  are  in 
the  arena,  the  ludicrous  passes  unnoticed,  being 
overshadowed  by  its  terrible  neighbor. 

And  so  it  was  with  Hazel.  He  saw  nothing  ab- 
surd in  all  this ;  and  in  that  prostrate,  insensible 
hog,  commanding  the  ship,  forsooth,  and  carrying 
all  their  lives  in  his  hands :  he  saw  the  mysterious 
and  alarming  only,  saw  them  so,  and  felt  them,  that 
he  lay  awake  all  night  thinking  what  he  should  do, 
and  early  next  day  he  went  into  the  mate's  cabin, 
and  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Wylie,  in  any  other  ship  I 
should  speak  to  the  captain,  and  not  to  the  mate  ; 
but  here  that  would  be  no  use,  for  you  are  the  mas- 
ter, and  he  is  your  servant." 

"  Don't  tell  him  so,  sir,  for  he  does  n't  think  small 
beer  of  himself." 

"  I  shall  waste  no  more  words  on  him.  It  is  to 
you  I  speak,  and  you  know  I  speak  the  truth.  Here 
is  a  ship,  in  which,  for  certain  reasons  known  to 
yourself,  the  captain  is  under  the  mate." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Wylie,  good-humoredly,  "it  is 
no  use  trying  to  deceive  a  gentleman  like  you. 
Our  skipper  is  an  excellent  seaman,  but  he  has  got 
a  fault."  Then  Wylie  imitated,  with  his  hand,  the 
action  of  a  person  filling  his  glass. 

"  And  you  are  here  to  keep  him  sober,  eh  ?  " 

Wylie  nodded. 

"  Then  why  do  you  ply  him  with  liquor  ?  " 

"  I  don't,  sir."  , 

"  You  do.  I  have  seen  you  do  it  a  dozen  times  : 
and  last  night  you  took  rum  into  his  room,  and  made 
him  so  drunk,  he  would  have  died  where  he  lay  if 
I  had  not  loosed  his  handkerchief." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  sir ;  but  he  was  sober 
when  I  left  him.  The  fool  must  have  got  to  the 
bottle  the  moment  I  was  gone." 

"  But  that  bottle  you  put  in  his  way  ;  I  saw  you  : 
and  what  was  your  object  ?  to  deaden  his  con- 
science with  liquor,  his  and  your  own,  while  you 
made  him  your  fiendish  proposal.  Man,  man,  do 
you  believe  in  God,  and  in  a  judgment  to  come  for 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  that  you  can  plan  in 
cold  blood  to  destroy  a  vessel  with  nineteen  souls 
on  board,  besides  the  live  stock,  the  innocent  ani- 
mals that  God  pitied  and  spared,  when  he  raised 
his  hand  in  wrath  over  Nineveh  of  old  ?  " 

While  the  clergyman  was  speaking,  with  flashing 
eyes  and  commanding  voice,  the  seaman  turned 
ashy  pale ;  and  drew  his  shoulders  together  like  a 
cat  preparing  to  defend  her  life. 

"  I  plan  to  destroy  a  vessel,  sir !  You  never 
heard  me  say  such  a  word ;  and  don't  you  hint  such 
a  thing  in  the  ship,  or  you  will  get  yourself  into 
trouble." 

"  That  depends  on  you." 

"  How  so,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  have  long  suspected  you." 

"  You  need  not  tell  me  that,  sir." 

"  But  I  have  not  communicated  my  suspicions. 


And  now  that  they  are  certainties,  I  come  first  to 
you.  In  one  word,  will  you  forego  your  intention, 
since  it  is  found  out  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  forego  what  never  was  in  my  head  ?  " 
said  Wylie.  "  Cast  away  the  ship!  Why  there's 
no  land  within  three  thousand  miles.  Founder  a 
vessel  in  the  Pacific  !  Do  you  think  my  life  is  not 
as  sweet  to  me  as  yours  is  to  you  ?  " 

Wylie  eyed  him  keenly  to  see  the  effect  of  these 
words,  and  by  a  puzzled  expression  that  came  over 
his  face,  saw  at  once  he  had  assumed  a  more  exact 
knowledge  than  he  really  possessed. 

Hazel  replied  that  he  had  said  nothing  about 
foundering  the  ship  ;  but  there  were  many  ways  of 
destroying  one.  "  For  instance,"  said  he,  "  I  know 
how  the  Neptune  was  destroyed, — and  so  do 
you;  how  the  Rose  and  the  Antelope  were  cast 
away,  and  so  do  you." 

At  this  enumeration,  Wylie  lost  his  color  and 
self-possession  for  a  moment ;  he  saw  Hazel  had 
been  listening.  Hazel  followed  up  his  blow.  "  Prom- 
ise me  now,  by  all  you  hold  sacred,  to  forego  this  vil- 
lany ;  and  I  hold  my  tongue.  Attempt  to  defy  me, 
or  to  throw  dust  in  my  eyes,  and  I  go  instantly 
among  the  crew,  and  denounce  both  you  and  Hud- 
son to  them." 

"  Good  Heavens ! "  cried  Wylie  in  unfeigned 
terror.     "  Why  the  men  would  mutiny  on  the  spot." 

"  I  can't  help  that,"  said  Hazel,  firmly ;  and  took 
a  step  towards  the  door. 

"  Stop  a  bit,"  said  the  mate.  "  Don't  be  in  such 
a  nation  hurry  :  for,  if  you  do,  it  will  be  bad  for 
me,  but  worse  for  you."  The  above  was  said  so 
gravely,  and  with  such  evident  sincerity,  that  Mr. 
Hazel  was  struck,  and  showed  it.  Wylie  followed 
up  that  trifling  advantage.  "  Sit  down  a  minute, 
sir,  if  you  please,  and  listen  to  me.  You  never  saw 
a  mutiny  on  board  ship,  I  '11  be  bound.  It  is  a 
worse  thing  than  any  gale  that  ever  blew:  begins 
fair  enough,  sometimes  ;  but  how  does  it  end  ?  In 
breaking  into  the  spirit  room,  and  drinking  to  mad- 
ness, plundering  the  ship,  ravishing  the  women,  and 
cutting  a  throat  or  so  for  certain.  You  don't  seem 
so  fond  of  the  picture,  as  you  was  of  the  idea.  And 
then  they  might  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  you  after  all. 
Ship  is  well  found  in  all  stores  ;  provisions  served 
out  freely  ;  men  in  good  humor ;  and  I  have  got 
their  ear.  And  now  I'll  tell  you  why  it  won't  suit 
your  little  game  to  blacken  me  to  the  crew,  upon 
the  bare  chance  of  a  mutiny."  He  paused  for  a 
moment,  then  resumed  in  a  lower  tone,  and  revealed 
himself  the  extraordinary  man  he  was. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  said  he,  "  when  a  man  is  very 
ready  to  suspect  me,  I  always  suspect  him.  Now 
you  was  uncommon  ready  to  suspect  me.  You 
did  n't  wait  till  you  came  on  board  ;  you  began  the 
game  ashore.  Oh  !  what,  that  makes  you  open  one 
eye,  does  it  ?  You  thought  I  did  n't  know  you 
again.  Knew  you,  my  man,  the  moment  you  came 
aboard.  I  never  forget  a  face  ;  and  disguises  don't 
pass  on  me." 

It  was  now  Hazel's  turn  to  look  anxious  and  dis- 
composed. 

u  Well,  then,  the  moment  I  saw  you  suspected 
me  I  was  down  upon  you.  Well,  you  come  aboard 
under  false  colors.  We  didn't  want  a  chap  like 
you  in  the  ship;  but  you  would  come.  'What  is 
the  blol#  after  V  says  I,  and  watches.  You  was 
so  intent  suspecting  me  of  this,  that,  and  t'other, 
that  you  unguarded  yourself,  and  that  is  common 
too.  I  'm  Mowed  if  it  is  n't  the  lady  you  are  after. 
With  all  my  heart :  only  she  might  do  better,  and 
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I  don't  see  how  she  could  do  worse,  unless  she  went 
to  old  Nick  for  a  mate.  Now,  I  '11  tell  you  what  it 
is,  my  man.  I  've  been  in  trouble  myself,  and  don't 
want  to  be  hard  on  a  poor  devil,  just  because  he 
sails  under  an  alias,  and  lies  as  near  the  wind  as  he 
can,  to  weather  on  the  beaks  and  the  bobbies.  But 
one  good  turn  deserves  another:  keep  your  dirty 
suspicions  to  yourself;  for  if  you  dare  to  open  your 
lips  to  the  men,  in  five  minutes,  or  less  than  that, 
you  shall  be  in  irons,  and  confined  to  your  cabin  ; 
and  we  '11  put  you  ashore  at  the  first  port  that  Hies 
a  British  Sag,  and  hand  you  over  to  the  authori- 
ties, till  one  of  her  Majesty's  cruisers  sends  in  a 
boat  for  you." 

At  this  threat  Mr.  Hazel  hung  his  head  in  confu- 
sion and  dismay. 

"  Come,  get  out  of  my  cabin,  Parson  Alias," 
shouted  the  mate  ;  "and  belay  your  foul  tongue  in 
this  ship,  and  don't  make  an  enemy  of  Joe  Wylic, 
a  man  that  will  eat  you  up  else,  and  spit  you  out 
again,  and  never  brag.  Sneer  off,  I  say,  and  be 
d — d  to  yiiii." 

Mr.  Il.izel,  with  a  pale  face  and  sick  heart, 
looked  aghast  at  this  dangerous  man,  who  could  be 
fox,  or  tiger,  as  the  occasion  demanded. 

Surprised,  alarmed,  outwitted,  and  out-nieiiaeed, 
he  retired  with  disordered  countenance,  and  uneven 
step-;,  and  hid  himself  in  his  own  cabin. 

The  more  lie  weighed  the  whole  situation,  the 
more  clearly  did  lie  see  that  he  was  utterly  power- 
less in  the  hands  of  Wylie. 

A  skipper  is  an  emperor;  and  Hudson  had  the 
power  to  iron  him,  and  set,  him  on  shore  at  the 
nearest  port.  The  right  to  do  it  was  another  mat- 
ter;   but  even  on  that   held,  W\iie   could   furni-h  a 

plausible  excuse   for  the  act.     Retribution,  if   it 

came  at  all,  would  not  be  severe,  and  would  be 
three  or  four  years  coming  :  and  who  fear-  it  much, 
when  it  is  so  dilatory,  and  so  weak,  and  so  doubtful 
into  the  bargain  ? 

He  succumbed  in  silence  for  two  days;  and  then, 
in  spite  of  Wylie's  threat,  lie  made  one  timid  at- 
tempt to  approach  the  subject  with  Welch  and 
Cooper,  but  a  sailor  came  up  instantly,  and  sent 
them  forward  to  reef  topsails.  And  whenever  he 
tried  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  pah*,  some 
sailor  or  other  was  sure  to  come  up  and  listen. 

Then  he  saw  that  he  was  spotted  ;  or,  as  we  say 
nowadays,  picketed. 

He  was  at  his  wits'  end. 

He  tried  his  last  throw.  lie  wrote  a  few  lines  to 
Miss  Rolleston,  requesting  an  interview.  Aware 
of  the  difficulties  he  hud  to  encounter  here,  he 
Stilled  his  heart  by  main  force,  and  wrote  in  terms 
carefully  measured.  He  begged  her  to  believe  he 
had  no  design  to  intrude  upon  her,  without  abso- 
lute necessity,  and  for  her  own  good.  Respect  for 
her  own  wishes  forbade  this,  and  also  his  self-respect. 

"  But,"  Said  he,  "  I  have  made  a  terrible  discov- 
ery. The  mate  and  the  captain  certainly  intend  to 
cast  away  this  ship.  No  doubt  they  will  try  and 
not  sacrifice  their  own  lives  and  ours;  but  risk 
them  they  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  Be- 
fgre  troubling  you,  I  have  tried  all  I  could,  in  the 
,wy  of  persuasion  and  menace  ;  but  am  defeated. 
Sfrnow  it  rests  with  you.  You,  alone,  can  save  us 
all.  I  will  tell  you  how,  if  you  will  regain  vour 
repugnance,  and  accord  me  a  short  *terview. 
Need  I  say  that  no  other  subject  shall  be  introduced 
by  me.  In  England,  should  we  ever  reach  it,  I 
may  perhaps  try  to  take  measures  to  regain  your 
good  opinion  ;  but  here,  1  am  aware,  that  is  impos- 


sible ;  and  I  shall  make  no  attempt  in  that  direction 
upon  my  honor." 

To  this,  came  a  prompt  and  feminine  reply  :  — 

"The  ship  is  his.  The  captain  and  the  mate  are 
able  men,  appointed  by  Aim.  Your  suspicions  of 
these  poor  men  are  calumnies,  and  of  a  piece  with 
your  other  monstrous  slanders. 

"I  really  must  insist  on  your  holding  no  further 
communication  of  any  sort  with  one,  to  whom  your 
character  is  revealed  and  odious.  II.  R." 

This  letter  benumbed  his  heart  at  first.  A  letter  V 
It  was  a  blow ;  a  blow  from  her  he  loved,  and  she 
bated  him ! 

His  long-suffering  love  gave  way  at  list.  What 
folly  and  cruelty  combined!  He  could  no  longer 
make  allowances  for  the  spite  of  a  woman  whose 
lover  had  been  traduced.  Rage  and  despair  seized 
him;  he  bit  his  nails,  and  tore  his  hair  with  fury; 
and  prayed  Heaven  to  help  him  hate  her  as  she 
deserved,  "the  blind,  insolent  idiot!'  Yes,  these 
bitter  words  actually  came  out  of  his  mouth,  in  a 
torrent  of  fury. 

Rut,  to  note  down  all  he  said,  in  his  rage,  would 
be  useless;  and  might  mislead,  for  this  was  a  gust 
of  fury;  and,  while  it  lasted,  the  long-suffering  man 
was  no  longer  himself. 

As  a  proof  how  little  this  state  of  mind  was  natu- 
ral to  him,  it  stirred  up  all  the  bile  in  his  body,  and 
brought  on  a  srverc  attack  of  yellow  jaundice, 
accompanied  by  tin'  settled  dejection  that  marks  that 

ler. 

Meantime  the  Proserpine  glided  on,  with  a 
fair  wind,  and  a  contented  crew.  She  was  well 
found  in  stores;  and  they  were  served  out  ungrudg- 
ingly. 

ry  face  on  board  beamed  with  jollity,  except 
poor  Hazel's.  He  crept  about,  yellow  as  a  guinea; 
a  very  scarecrow. 

The  Surgeon,  a  humane  man,  urged  him  to  drink 
sherry,  and  take  Strong  exercise. 

But  persons  afflicted  with  that  distressing  malady, 

are  obstinately  set  against  those  things  ■which  tend 
to  cure  it;  this  is  a  feature  of'  the  disease.  Mr. 
Hazel  was  no  exception.  Q   his  heart  had 

received  so  many  blows,  it  h  id  no  power  left  to 
snag  effect  of  his  disorder.  He  took 
no  exercise;  he  ate  little  food.  He  lay,  listless  and 
dejected,  about  the  deck,  and  I  do  what  it 

pleased  with  him. 

The  surgeon  shook  his  head,  and  told  Hudson  the 
parson  was  booked. 

"  And  good  riddance  of  bad  rubbish  ! "  was  that 
worthy's  gracious  comment. 

The  ship  now  encountered  an  adverse  gale,  and, 
for  three  whole  days,  was  under  close-reefed  top- 
sails; she  was  always  a  wet  ship  under  stress  of 
weather  :  and  she  took  in  a  good  deal  of  water  on 
this  occasion.  On  the  fourth  day  it  fell  calm,  and 
Captain  Hudson,  having  examined  the  well,  and 
found  three  feet  of  water,  ordered  the  men  to  the 
pumps. 

After  working  through  one  watch,  the  well  was 
sounded  again,  and  the  water  was  so  much  reduced 
that  the  gangs  were  taken  off;  and  the  ship  being 
now  becalmed,  and  the  weather  lovely,  the  men 
win'  allowed  to  dance  upon  deck  to  the  boat- 
swain's fiddle. 

While  this  pastime  went  on,  the  sun,  large  and 
red,  reached  the  horizon,  and  diffused  a  roseate 
light  over  the  entire  ocean. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  CHANDELIER. 

BY   LUDWIG   KALISCH. 
[Translated  for  Every  Saturday  from  Die  Gartenlaube.] 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  and  written 
about  the  "  claque  "  in  the  Parisian  theatres,  but  so 
much  fiction  Las  been  mingled  with  the  truth  that 
the  general  public  has  to  this  day  a  very  vague  idea 
of  the  nature  of  this  peculiar  institution.  We  will 
try  in  the  following  brief  outline  to  present  to  our 
readers  a  clearer  and  more  accurate  picture  of  its 
character  and  mode  of  operation. 

The  Paris  claque  dates  from  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  when  one  of  the  actors  of 
the  day  hit  upon  the  idea  of  buying  success  by  this 
means.  On  every  occasion  of  his  appearance  on 
the  stage,  he  distributed  a  great  number  of  free 
tickets,  and  was  thus  always  sure  of  applause  from 
the  recipients.  His  brother  artists,  who  at  first  were 
at  a  loss  to  understand  his  remarkable  success,  as 
soon  as  they  discovered  the  secret  were  quick  to 
follow  his  example,  and  soon  every  theatre  had  its 
corps  of  claqueurs. 

From  a  crowd  of  claqueurs  gathered  together  at 
hap-hazard  without  system  or  control,  to  an  organ- 
ized claque,  under  the  command  of  a  leader,  a 
"  chef  de  claque,"  there  is,  however,  a  vast  stride. 
The  regular  organization  arose  at  the  time,  when 
Scribe  first  made  his  appearance.  The  latter,  as  is 
well  known,  was  far  from  lucky  in  his  early  dra- 
matic productions.  He  was  doubly  chagrined  by 
his  ill  success,  because,  while  wounded  in  his  pride 
as  an  author,  he  saw  at  the  same  time  all  his  hopes 
frustrated,  of  making  a  fortune  or  even  a  living  out 
of  his  muse. 

In  his  despair  and  disgust,  he  would  perhaps  have 
renounced  all  further  service  of  Thalia,  had  he  not 
found  a  consoling  friend  in  his  barber.  This  was  a 
man  named  Porcher,  and  a  very  shrewd  and  expe- 
rienced fellow.  He  understood  Scribe's  fertile  and 
pliant  talent  better  even  than  Scribe  himself,  and 
every  morning  as  he  lathered  the  cheeks  of  the 
young  poet,  he  repeated  his  conviction  that  a  bril- 
liant career  lay  before  the  latter,  if  he  only  perse- 
vered in  spite  of  his  discouragements,  in  writing  as 
much  as  he  possibly  could.  The  ill-will  of  his  au- 
diences was  sure  in  the  end  to  change  to  favor ;  all 
that  was  necessary,  was  to  "  work  up  "  the  public 
continually  in  his  interest,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
best  means  was  an  established,  well-disciplined  band 
of  claqueurs. 

Scribe,  whose  eyes  were  opened  by  the  eloquence 
of  his  hair-dresser,  sold  to  the  latter  his  "  billets 
d'auteurs"  the  tickets,  namely,  which  were  given 
by  the  manager  to  every  dramatic  poet,  and  com- 
poser upon  each  representation  of  his  play.  Porch- 
er organized  a  claque,  which  went  to  work  most 
industriously,  exerted  themselves  to  avert  any  im- 
pending failure,  and,  whenever  a  piece  succeeded, 
enhanced  the  triumph.  At  the  same  time  Scribe 
found  another  friend  in  one  Santon,  who  advanced 
him  money  and  even  bought  for  him  a  cabriolet. 
Porcher  died  a  rich  man,  and  Santon  was  subse- 
quently established  by  Scribe  as  chef  de  claque  in 
the  Grand  Opera.  The  other  theatres  in  Paris  fol- 
lowed Scribe's  example,  and  each  soon  had  its  chef 
de  claque,  who  belonged  to  the  theatrical  corps,  and 
conducted  his  operations  regularly  every  evening 
with  greater  or  less  success. 

The  chef  de  claque  is  a  very  important  person, 
and  must  possess  many  and  various  talents,  if  he 
would  well  fill  his  by  no  means  easy  office,  and 


make  himself  indispensable  to  his  employers.  He 
must  be  very  adroit,  very  intelligent,  very  active. 
He  must  have  a  correct  appreciation  of  music 
and  poetry,  he  must  be  acquainted  not  only  with 
the  capabilities  of  every  member  of  the  theatrical 
corps,  but  also  with  the  taste,  the  caprices,  the  pref- 
erences and  prejudices  of  his  particular  public,  for 
each  theatre  has  its  habitues  who  are  distinct  and 
different  from  those  of  the  other  theatres.  The 
chef  de  claque  misses  none  of  the  rehearsals,  which 
he  watches  with  the  most  careful  attention.  When 
a  new  piece  is  being  prepared  for  representation, 
he  redoubles  his  vigilance  and  spares  no  means  to 
achieve  for  the  play  a  brilliant  triumph.  The  even- 
ing of  the  first  representation  is  like  a  decisive  bat- 
tle. He  therefore  strengthens  his  forces,  and  disposes 
them  so  ingeniously,  that  many  of  them  are  inter- 
spersed among  the  impartial  public  without  being 
detected  by  the  latter;  he  gathers  about  him  his 
experienced  and  well-drilled  general  staff,  and  in- 
dicates to  his  field  officers,  the  "  surveillants,"  as 
they  are  called,  at  what  points  they  are  to  assume 
the  offensive,  when  to  content  themselves  with  a 
merely  defensive  warfare,  and  then  like  a  com- 
mander-in-chief, with  the  great  cane  which  is  his 
marshal's  staff",  in  hand,  he  awaits  the  opening  of 
the  conflict.  The  first  act  begins.  The  chief  has 
his  eyes  everywhere,  and  watches  narrowly  the 
mood  of  the  audience.  As  soon  as  the  latter  betrays 
an  inclination  to  applaud,  he  gives  a  signal  with  his 
staff,  and  a  hundred  hands  and  more  are  set  in  mo- 
tion. Does  the  public,  on  the  contrary,  show  signs 
of  discontent,  the  chief  is  very  careful  not  to  call 
forth  by  premature  applause,  the  opposition  of  the 
house,  nor  to  give  occasion  to  a  storm  of  hisses  and 
whistling,  sounds  which  betray  his  own  impotence. 
In  such  cases  he  leaves  it  to  his  judiciously  distrib- 
uted assistants  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  author, 
by  single  and  interjectional  phrases.  One  murmurs, 
"  That  is  not  so  bad !  "  a  second  growls  a  "  Bravo ! " 
or  u  Capital !  very  good,  very  good  !  "  and  a  third 
maintains  that  there  is  an  intrigue  at  work,  and 
cries  "  a  la  porte  les  sifneurs ! " 

As  soon  as  the  first  act  is  over,  the  chef  de  claque 
betakes  himself  behind  the  scenes,  and  makes  his 
report  to  the  Manager  and  to  the  anxious  author, 
who  is  in  a  fever  of  excitement.  If  he  has  a  triumph 
to  announce,  he  proclaims  it  in  the  most  exaggerated 
and  pompous  language.  If  success  yet  remain  un- 
certain, he  still  speaks  of  a  brilliant  victory,  but 
sprinkles  upon  the  fire  of  his  enthusiasm  some  drops 
of  cold  water.  He  remarks,  for  instance,  that  there 
is  much  to  alter  before  the  next  representation,  — 
that  such  and  such  a  passage  is  too  weak,  another 
is  too  strongly  emphasized,  —  that  something  must 
be  added  to  this  scene,  or  cut  out  of  that.  In  this 
way  he  makes  his  report  during  each  entr'acte.  If 
the  piece  is  received  with  approval,  his  work  is  a 
light  one.  He  congratulates  the  author,  assures  him 
that  such  a  dazzling  success  has  not  been  achieved 
for  years,  and  receives  from  the  happy  playwright  a 
present  of  money,  styled  in  theatrical  phrase  a  "  bou- 
quet." Many  authors  and  composers  in  the  moment 
of  triumph  are  very  munificent :  Meyerbeer,  on  the 
contrary,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  generous 
on  such  occasions ;  and  as  to  the  Maestro  Verdi  he 
had  the  amiable  habit  of  giving  nothing  at  all ! 

If  the^Bece  attains  a  bare  "succos  d'estime,"  the 
chef  de  claque  talks  nevertheless  of  a  signal  success, 
which  will  increase  with  subsequent  representations. 
When,  however,  the  play  makes  a  decided  fiasco, 
when  the  curtain  falls  amid  a  tumult  of  hisses  and 
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cat-calls,  and  the  audience  leaves  the  house  indig- 
nant and  disgusted,  then  the  chief  speaks  of  cabals, 
of  the  malicious  artifices  of  spiteful  enemies,  who  have 
frustrated  his  exertions ;  in  short,  be  seeks  as  far  as 
possible  to  cover  up  the  misfortune,  for  every  failure 
is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  insufficiency  of  his 
labors. 

In  the  larger  theatres  of  Paris,  however,  —  and 
of  these  we  are  more  especially  speaking,  —  brilliant 
triumphs  are  as  rare  as  shameful  failures.  A  work 
is  not  often  put  upon  the  stage,  which  secures  to  its 
author  immortal  fame,  or  which  on  the  other  hand, 
is  hissed  to  death  at  the  first  representation.  What- 
ever may  be  its  fate  the  chef  de  claque  does  not 
suffer.  He  is  always  well  ofF,  much  better  than  the 
majority  of  the  theatrical  authors,  often  much  better 
than  even  the  manager  himself,  whom  he  sometimes 
relieves  from  embarrassing  financial  difficulties;  for 
in  his  own  interest  he  must  labor  for  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  theatre  to  the  service  of  which  he 
devotes  li is  energies.  David,  the  chef  de  claque  to 
the  grand  opera,  is  a  very  well-to-do  man.  The 
latter  establishment,  which  bears  the  official  title, 
"Academic  imperiale  de  musique,"  places  sixty 
seats,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
chef  lor  every  representation.  Although  he  has  to 
contribute  ten  sous  for  each  place  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  of  Paris,  there  still  remains  a  handsome  profit. 
When  we  add  to  this  source  of  income,  the  fees 
which  he  receives  from  the  composers,  the  artists, 
and  especially  the  debutants,  we  can  easily  compre- 
hend, that  his  yearly  income  is  far  larger  than  that 
of  any  of  the  illustrious  professors  at  the  Sorbonne 
or  the  College  de  France,  ami  that  the  claque  pays 
better  than  science  ! 

Let  us  return  now  to  the  billets  d'auteur. 

Before  the  time  of  Scribe,  these  were  given  bv 
the  managers  only  for  the  friends  of  the  author. 
The  authors,  indeed,  sold  these  tickets,  when  they 
were  hard  pushed  for  money,  but  from  a  feeling  of 
shame,  they  sold  them  only  in  secret.  Scribe  was 
the  first  who  openly  sold  his  billets  d'auteur.  Since 
his  day,  traffic  has  not  only  been  made  in  these 
tickets,  but  they  have  been  the  special  object  of 
Speculation-  The.  author  who,  according  to  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  his  production,  re- 
ceives from  the  manager  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  tickets  for  each  performance,  sells  them  at  a 
price  which  is  determined  by  his  reputation,  and 
still  more  by  the  approval  with  which  his  work  has 
been  receive  1.  There  are,  however,  some  play- 
writers  who  sell  their  right  to  the  billet  (tauteur  not 
only  for  the  pieces  which  they  have  already  writ- 
ten, but  also  for  all  the  dramatic  offspring  which 
they  may  bring  forth  in  the  future.  The  widow 
of  the  Poreher  whom  we  have  already  mentioned 
carries  on  this  speculation,  certainly  a  somewhat 
risky  one ;  for  when  the  author,  whose  claim  she 
has  bought  out  at  a  high  price,  brings  into  the 
world  some  wretched  changeling,  instead  of  the 
noble,  issue  expected,  she  of  course  loses  a  deal  of 
money-  Then,  too,  these  tickets  fall  in  market 
value  during  the  summer  season.  All  these  contin- 
gencies are  generally  pretty  well  weighed,  so  that 
Mm".  Poreher  in  the  end  has  a  very  nice  little 
property,  and  has  been  able  to  help  many  a  drama- 
tist of  name  and  fame,  out  of  a  perplexing  financial 
dilemma. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  commander, 
the  chef  de  claque  ;  let  us  now  say  a  word  or  two 
of  his  army,  the  claque  itself. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  is  made  up  of 


mere  riff-raff,  who  are  paid  for  their  work.  But 
this  is  a  great  mistake.  The  claque  consists  of  the- 
atrical amateurs,  who  are  prepared  to  make  no 
weighty  sacrifice  to  their  artistic  taste,  of  copyists, 
clerks,  and  shop-keepers'  assistants,  who  pay  for 
their  seats  at  a  reduced  price,  and  in  consideration 
of  the  abatement,  take  upon  themselves  the  obliga- 
tion of  obeying  the  orders  of  the  chef,  and  of  mak- 
ing diligent  use  of  their  hands  when  required.  Such 
persons  as  these  form,  it  must  be  owned,  the  more 
respectable  part  of  the  claque ;  in  the  other  portion 
are  to  be  found  many  idle  good-for-naughts,  —  stout 
fellows  with  broad  callous  hands,  which  can  clap 
away  the  whole  evening  long  without  any  especial 
fatigue.  These  make  their  head-quarters  in  the 
cheap  restaurants  and  cafes  in  the  \icinity  of  the 
theatres,  and  here  they  are  sought  out  by  the  chef 
de  claque  or  his  assistants.  Even  these  fellows, 
however,  must  pay  for  their  places.  We  see,  there- 
fore, that  the  claque  is  made  up  every  day  anew ; 
but  such  a  thing  as  the  failure  to  find  a  claqueur 
when  wanted,  never  happens.  Paris  is  so  large,  and 
the  Frenchman's  love  of  the  play  so  powerful,  that 
not  only  is  an  ample  number  of  claqueurs  to  be 
found  whenever  required,  but  the  proffered  services 
of  many  have  every  day  to  be  declined. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  opening  of  the 
doors  the  whole  body  of  the  claqueurs  assembles 
in  one  of  the  dimly-lighted  passage-ways  of  the 
theatre,  where  the  chef  or  one  of  his  adjutants  ar- 
rays them  in  line,  and  counts  and  reviews  the  force. 
As  soon  as  the  doors  are  opened,  he  marches  at  the 
head  of  his  band  into  the  body  of  the  house,  and 
distributes  the  different  members  in  the  parquette 
under  the  great  chandelier,  whence  comes  their 
popular  name  of  "  Les  chevaliers  <lu  lustre"  "the 
Knights  of  the  Chandelier."  Those  who  are  too 
proud  to  remain  with  the  Ixnly  of  the  claque  take 
their  stations  somewhat  to  one  side,  but  must  not  fail 
to  fulfil  the  duties  which  they  have  undertaken. 
They  are  narrowly  watched  by  the  surveillants,  and 
if  they  do  not  render  good  service,  they  receive  in 
future  no  more  tickets.  After  the  orders  for  the 
night  have  been  once  more  impressed  upon  them, 
they  quietly  await  the  course  of  events. 

In  many  of  the  theatres,  for  some  time  past  the 
whole  parquette  has  been  taken  up  for  reserved 
seats,  and  in  some  of  the  new  theatres  the  chande- 
lier has  given  way  to  other  modes  of  illumination, 
so  that  the  claque  has  been  driven  to  the  uppermost 
circle,  or  "  Paradise,"  as  it  is  called  in  Germany; 
but  even  in  this  exalted  position  they  are  as  inde- 
fatigable in  their  exertions,  and  succeed  in  making 
as  much  noise  as  ever. 

One  must  not  imagine  that  the  public  is  much 
edified  by  this  institution,  or  that  it  submits  to  the 
claque  with  resignation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
universally  detested,  and  not  an  evening  passes 
without  the  liveliest  protestations  against  these  hired 
demonstrations  of  applause.  The  popular  antipathy 
became  at  one  time  so  violent  that  some  theatres, 
the  Grand  Opera  among  the  number,  felt  obliged 
to  suppress  their  claques.  But  these  noisy  spirits 
could  not  long  be  kept  down.  The  performers, 
whose  ears  were  no  longer  greeted  by  their  grateful 
homage,  protested  against  the  protestations  of  the 
public,  and  the  "  Chevaliers  du  lustre  "  appeared 
again  with  reinvigorated  powers.  The  friends  of 
the  claque,  the  actors  in  particular,  bring  forward 
manifold  arguments  in  its  defence.  They  maintain 
that  the  public  is  too  indifferent,  too  cold,  too  indo- 
lent, to  signify  their  approval  audibly,  and  with 
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the  hands;  and  that  nothing  for  an  artist  can  be 
more  frightful  than  the  silence  of  the  house.  The 
claque,  they  further  assert,  is  a  well-approved 
weapon  to  counteract  the  numerous  cabals,  to 
which,  without  its  defence,  an  open  door  would  be 
offered.  The  strangest  excuse,  however,  offered  for 
the  necessity  of  the  claque,  is  the  sanitary  reason  ! 
Its  partisans  maintain  most  persistently  that  the 
performer  could  not  breathe  often  enough,  if  he 
were  not  applauded.  During  the  applause,  he  has 
time  to  take  breath !  As  the  public,  however,  is 
very  capricious,  and  on  many  evenings,  seems  to  be 
afflicted  with  the  most  obstinate  chiragra,  without 
the  aid  of  the  claque,  the  poor  actor  would  lose  all 
chance  of  respiration  !  No  one  of  these  arguments, 
nevertheless,  will  stand  the  test  of  experience.  The 
Theatre  des  Italiens  has  no  claque,  and  yet  is  not 
disturbed  by  any  cabal,  and  no  one  has  ever  heard 
of  a  tenor  or  prima  donna  on  its  stage  having  suffered 
from  want  of  breath  through  lack  of  applause.  The 
main  ground  for  the  continuance  of  the  claque  lies 
in  the  insatiable  thirst  of  the  dramatic  artist  for 
applause  at  any  price.  Whether  the  censer  be 
swung  by  pure  and  unbribed  admirers,  or  by  hire- 
ling hands,  no  matter !  so  long  as  it  be  waved  with 
sufficient  vehemence,  and  the  cloud  of  incense  be 
thick  and  fragrant.  Let  us  not,  however,  look  with 
too  severe  an  eye  upon  the  mimic  world !  We  have 
seen  even  emperors  and  kings,  whose  features 
plainly  showed  their  pleasure  and  gratified  vanity, 
when  the  telling  points  in  their  speeches  were 
greeted  with  the  applause  of  the  public.  And  yet, 
who  would  be  willing  to  swear  that  it  was  the  ex- 
cellence alone  of  the  oratorical  production,  which 
had  called  forth  this  applause  ?  Paid  claqueurs  are 
not  of  this  century  alone,  nor  did  they  originate  in 
Paris.  It  is  matter  of  history  that  when  that  most 
cruel  of  tyrants,  and  at  the  same  time,  most 
wretched  of  actors,  the  Emperor  Nero,  returned 
from  his  visit  to  Greece,  and  entered  Rome  in  tri- 
umph, crowned  with  laurel  and  robed  in  purple, 
thousands  of  hired  claqueurs  surrounded  his  tri- 
umphal car,  and  proclaimed  him  as  the  first  of  all 
actors.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  being  ruler  of 
the  world,  but  &«pired  also  to  rule  the  stage,  which 
typifies  the  world.  The  claque  of  the  French  thea- 
tres, also,  has  the  office  of  greeting  with  applause, 
the  entrance  of  the  head  of  the  state  into  his  box  at 
the  theatre  or  opera. 

All  the  theatres  of  Paris,  the  Italian  excepted, 
have  their  claque,  the  Theatre  Francais,  as  well  as 
the  smallest  Vaudeville  theatre,  and  there  is  not  a 
play  of  Corneille  or  Moliere  given,  without  calling 
in  the  aid  of  the  "  Knights  of  the  Lustre."  The  the- 
atres have  besides  a  claque  in  the  press.  Certain 
theatres  are  always  praised  by  certain  papers,  — 
why,  the  editors  probably  know  !  There  is,  too,  a 
theatre-paper,  which,  in  exchange  for  the  privilege 
of  being  sold  in  the  house  during  the  entr'actes,  un- 
dertakes the  task  of  heaping  praise  indiscriminately 
upon  all  the  authors,  all  the  composers,  all  the  sing- 
ers, actors  and  actresses,  and,  as  matter  of  course, 
upon  the  management  in  particular.  Clapping  is 
not  only  essentially  the  work  of  the  hands,  but  it  is 
also  in  itself  a  handicraft  which,  more  than  any  other 
and  especially  in  Paris,  has  a  golden  foundation  ! 
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LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE  AND  HAMPSTEAD 
HEATH. 

To  write  of  ancient  hostelries  is  to  discourse  of 
departed  joys;  to  retouch  faint  historical  pictures 


with  more  or  less  of  color ;  to  catch  a  fleeting  glance, 
and  arrest  the  swift  shadow  of  a  mental  photograph 
of  half-forgotten  customs  and  bygone  fashions  ;  to 
call  the  names  of  departed  wits,  beaux,  statesmen, 
soldiers,  who  are  no  longer  in  the  muster-roll  of 
Time,  —  is,  in  fact,  to  turn  on  the  lime-light,  uncover 
the  lens,  and  cast  life-like  shadows  on  the  wall,  — 
life-like,  but  not  living !  For  the  ancient  hostelries 
are  disappearing,  as  the  men  who  frequented  them 
have  disappeared,  —  as  if  there  had  been  some  sort 
of  subtile  connection  between  the  guests  and  the 
place  which,  though  it  knows  them  no  more,  suffered 
a  change  when  they  ceased  to  haunt  it  in  the  flesh  ; 
a  change  indefinable,  but  yet  sure  and  real :  a  change 
that  pales  the  color  on  the  walls,  and  dims  the 
light,  and  makes  the  very  furniture  and  appoint- 
ments of  a  room  dwindle  and  grow  shabby  like  a 
man  left  without  relations  and  with  few  friends :  a 
change  that  might  come  of  being  haunted  still  by 
ghostly  company.  It  is  better  that  those  quaint  old 
places  should  finally  disappear,  than  that  they 
should  be  patched  and  altered,  —  modernized  to 
suit  the  times,  only  to  find  that  the  decay  that  set  in 
when  the  men  who  loved  them  died,  had  left  a 
blight  upon  them  which  cannot  be  built  out ;  and 
being  built  in,  mildews  all  promise  of  their  future 
success.  Let  them  change,  but  make  no  attempt  to 
alter  them.  Watch  the  stages  that  lead  by  slow  de- 
grees to  ruin  ;  and  then,  cast  away  the  body,  —  the 
mere  bricks  and  timbers  from  which  the  soul  has 
gone,  —  and  let  the  dead  make  room  for  the  living. 
How  many  of  these  ancient  hostelries,  where  once 
the  brisk  ringing  of  bells,  the  calls  for  drawers  to 
bring  flagons,  and  tankards,  and  bottles  ;  the  loud 
voices  of  impatient  guests,  the  clinking  of  glasses, 
the  clash  and  rattle  of  swords  even  sometimes  re- 
sounded through  their  wainscot  passages,  —  how 
many  of  them  have  been  left  to  die  forgotten,  to 
fall  from  one  degree  of  poverty  to  another,  till  they 
became  warehouses,  carriers'  booking-offices,  or  even, 
in  one  instance  at  least,  have  been  shored  up  with 
timbers,  and  let  in  tenements  to  Irish  cobblers,  cos- 
termongers,  and  people  who  hang  clothes-lines  on 
the  antique  oaken  galleries,  or  hack  down  the  re- 
mains of  carved  chimney-pieces  to  boil  a  pot  of  po- 
tatoes for  a  starving  brood  of  sickly  children.  This 
last  indignity  has  been  spared  one  ancient  building, 
which  was  nevertheless  forgotten  by  the  thousands 
who  passed  its  entrance  daily.  It  was  a  fine  old 
specimen  of  the  real  olTl  English  hostelry,  too  ;  with 
its  archway  near  which  Grinling  Gibbons  lived  and 
carved  fruit  and  flowers  for  ornament,  which  shook 
and  quivered  as  the  wagons  and  coaches  rattled 
over  the  stones  of  the  inn-yard.  A  queer,  dingy- 
galleried,  wainscoted,  smoke-dried,  dim-windowed, 
jolly  old  place,  with  suggestions  of  rare  wine  hidden 
in  deep  cellarage,  and  the  suspicion  of  rare  doings, 
once  upon  a  time,  in  some  of  the  quaint  old  rooms, 
afterwards  so  commonplace  and  falling  into  the 
dreary  decay  already  spoken  of:  a  place  which  de- 
served better  of  London  Society  than  to  be  left  to 
survive  its  own  bar,  and  with  its  sacred  grove  of 
lemons  and  liqueurs  swept  ruthlessly  away,  to  be 
made  a  receiving-house  for  parcels  ;  its  recollections 
profaned  by  impious  car-men  and  the  ruthless  driv- 
ers of  railway-vans. 

It  is  some  relief  to  know  that  this  is  at  an  end ; 
that  new  buildings  occupy  its  site,  and  that  its  last 
days  may  yet  be  forgotten,  while  its  earlier  history 
is  remembered.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Hostelries, 
like  women,  must  never  grow  old.  They  must  re- 
new their  youth  by  their  very  connection  with  the 
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past,  and  so  link  one  generation  to  another :  once 
failing  in  this,  they  can  win  no  regard,  and  had 
best  come  to  an  honored  end  before  they  lose  this 
last  glory  of  their  age.  Better  to  speak  of  them 
as  dead,  than  to  recognize  them  as  being  altogeth- 
er lost  to  youth  and  beauty.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that,  we  are  glad  to  speak  in  the  past  tense  of  La 
Belle  Sauvage,  — the  Bell  Savage,  or,  as  we  believe 
it  to  have  been,  La  Bel  Sauvage. 

In  the  humorous  letter  in  the  Spectator,  on  the 
subject  of  sign-posts,  Addison  says :  "  As  for  the 
Belly  Savage,  which  is  the  sign  of  a  savage  man 
standing  by  a  Bell,  I  was  formerly  very  much  puz- 
zled upon  the  conceit  of  it,  till  I  accidentally  fell 
into  the  reading  of  an  old  romance  translated  out  of 
the  French,  wliich  gives  an  account  of  a  very  beau- 
tiful woman  who  was  found  in  a  wilderness,  and  is 
called  in  the  French  /"  beUt  Sauvage,  and  is  every- 
where translated  by  our  countrymen  the  Bell  Sav- 
age." This  '•  piece  of  philology,"  as  the  hunmri-t 
goes  on  to  call  it,  if  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  what 
is  now  known  as  "  a  sell,"  certainly  had  the  effect  of 
confusing  the  meaning,  and  obscuring  the  origin  of 
a  very  plain  and  obvious  sign.  The  lesser  wits  fol- 
lowed their  big  leader;  and  M  Belle  Sauvage"  su- 
perseded Belt  or  Belly  SttTBge,  as  the  title  or  an  inn, 
the  Bign  of  which,  a  Baraga  and  a  Bell,  meant  no 
more  than  a  score  of  similar  relmses,  where  names 
were  pietorially  represented.  To  go  back  to  the 
earliest  records  of  the  place,  however,  it  is  pretty 
clear  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  spot  where 
this  hostelry  stood  was  known  as  Savage's  Inn,  oth- 
erwise the  Bell  on  the  Hoop;  and  as  the  hostelry  it- 
self probably  bore  the  sign  of  the  Bell,  the  junction 
of  Bell  and  Savage  may  have  been  adopted  as  a 
distinction  between  that  and  other  Hells  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

A  curious  compilation  occurs  in  the  history  of  this 
Savage  inn,  however,  for  we  learn  that  a  grant  of 
the  house  was  made  to  the  Cutlers'  Company  by  Is- 
abella Savage  ;  and,  once  admitting  that  the  hostel- 
ry was  named  after  this  lady,  we  have  at  once  an 
explanation  of  the  y  in  the  old  Bign,  and  of  a  prob- 
able punning  change  in  the  pictorial  rebus  which  ap- 
peared on  toe  landlord's  tokens  in  1660,  or  there- 
about, as  an  Indian  woman  holding  a  bow  and  ar- 
row. 

Nothing  seems  more  likely  than  that  some  of  the 
actors  who  performed  plays  in  this  inn  should  have 
invented  this  play  upon  words,  and  so  have  turned 
(Isa)  belli  Savage  into  La  Bel  Sauvage.  For  the 
great  inn-yard  answered  the  purpose  of  a  theatre,  as 
was  customary  in  others  of  those  ancient  hostelries, 
where  the  building  itself  formed  a  square,  and  the 
three,  sides  opposite  the  entrance  archway  were  fur- 
nished with  outer  galleries  on  each  story.  Alas! 
for  these  old  inns  ;  they  are  fast  disappearing  before 
modern  innovations.  The  corridors  are  abolished; 
broad  flights  of  stone  and  iron  steps  have  supersed- 
ed the  dingy  wooden  staircases,  and  the  stableyards 
are  out  of  sight  and  smell  and  hearing.  But  we 
have  no  plays  performed  in  the.  inn-yard  nowadays. 
—  not  even  the  successors  to  Richardson's  booth 
would  condescend  to  that ;  and  yet  the  •' galleries  " 
made  very  excellent  private  boxes,  and  a  stage  was 
conveniently  erected  in  the  paved  square.  M  Many 
of  our  ancient  dramatic  pieces,"  says  Malone,  "  were 
performed  in  the  yards  of  carriers'  inns,  in  which,  in 
the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  come- 
dians, who  then  first  united  themselves  in  compa- 
nies, erected  an  occasional  stage.  The  form  of  these 
temporary  playhouses  seems  to  be  preserved  in  our 


modern  theatre.  The  galleries  in  both  are  ranged 
over  each  other  on  three  sides  of  the  building.  The 
small  rooms  under  the  lowest  of  these  galleries  an- 
swer to  our  present  boxes ;  and  it  is  observable  that 
these,  even  in  theatres  which  were  built  in  a  subse- 
quent period  expressly  for  dramatic  exhibitions,  still 
retained  their  old  name,  and  were  frequently  called 
"  rooms  "  by  our  ancient  writers.  The  yard  bears  a 
sullieient  resemblance  to  the  pit,  as  at  present  in  use. 
We  may  suppose  the  stage  to  have  been  raised  in 
this  arena,  on  the  fourth  side,  with  its  back  to  the 
gateway  of  the  inn,  at  which  the  money  for  admis- 
sion was  taken.  Thus  in  fine  weather,  a  playhouse, 
not  incommodious,  might  have  been  formed."  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  hope  that  these  piping  times  will  ever 
come  again.  Fancy  the  Adelphi  company  playing 
(by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster) 
at  the  last  of  the  ancient  hostelries  !  —  but  we  may 
seriously  recommend  to  the  next  "promoter"  of  a 
Hotel  Company,  the  consideration  of  reviving  the 
old  plan  of  building,  and  engaging  a  M  dramatic  " 
stall',  who  might  perform  indifferently  the  duties 
of  waiting  on  ami  amusing  the  customers. 

Tlioc,  however,  are  palmy  days  for  players,  and 
they  need  never  go  to  inn-yards  to  find  their  audi- 
ence, liven  the  proprietor  of  a  learned  horse  would 
aaarcely  degrade  "  the  profession  "  by  exhibiting  it 
so  near  a  stable  ;  but  it  was  for  the  pranks  of  Ma- 
rocco,  the  trick-pony,  that  the  Belle  Sauvage  owed 
some  of  its  early  popularity. 

"  How  easy  it  is  to  put  years  to  the  word  three, 
and  study  three  years  in  two  words,  the  dancing 
horse  will  tell  you,"  says  Moth  to  Armado,  in  "  Love's 
Labour  Lost";  so  that  Shakespeare  had  been 
t at  the  old  hostelry, — -a  guest  if  not  a  play- 
er,—  and  had  seen  Bankes  and  his  performing 
steed.  He  was  a  Scotchman,  this  Bankes,  and  his 
bone  llaroeco  was  a  lively  yoongcheatnat,  who  had 
been  taught  some  of  those  performances  which  are 
no  longer  considered  very  wonderful  amidst  our 
more  elaborate  scenes  of  the  circus.  His  accom- 
plishments consisted  of  dancing  on  his  hind  legs  to 
a  sort  of  figure,  carrying  a  glove  or  handkerchief 
to  any  person  in  the  company,  such  as  *  the  gentle- 
man in  the  large  ruff,"  or  "  the  lady  with  the  green 
mantle,"  tell  the  numbers  of  a  throw  of  the  dice  by 
rapping  his  foot,  picking  out  the  gentleman  who  was 
in  love,  and  so  on,  of  course  in  obedience  to  signals 
from  his  master,  which  were  unobserved  by  the  com- 
pany. A  pamphlet,  embellished  with  a  woodcut 
representing  the.  performance  of  this  wonderful 
Steed  in  the  inn-yard,  was  published  in  1595,  under 
•the  title  of  "  Maroccus  Exstaticus;  or,  Bankes'  Bay 
Horse  in  a  Traunce :  a  discourse  set  down  in  a  mer- 
ry dialogue  between  Bankes  and  his  beast  ....  in- 
tituled to  Mine  Host  of  the  Belsauvage,  and  all  his 
honest  guests.  The  dancing-horse  made  a  great 
sensation  in  those  days,  and  performed  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  Scotland  and  in  France,  where 
there  was  some  suspicion  of  diablerie ;  and  it  was 
for  some  time  rumored  that  Bankes  and  his  nag  had 
been  burned  by  order  of  the  Pope.  This  report 
was  unfounded,  however;  for  whatever  may  have 
become  of  Marocco,  his  master  lived  probably  to  be 
a  frequent  guest  at  the  Belle  Sauvage,  since  we 
hear  of  him  last  in  the  reign  of  Charles,  when  he 
had  taken  the  business  of  a  vintner  in  Cheap- 
side  ;  noted  for  his  jollity,  and  doubtless  for  a 
score  of  amusing  stories  picked  up  in  his  trav- 
els. 

Probably  the  first  regular  notice  of  the  house  in 
connection  with  any  public  "event  was  in  the  account 
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of  the  rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  at  the  time 
of  the  projected  marriage  between  Queen  Mary  and 
Philip.  Sir  Thomas  having  begun  his  desperate  en- 
terprise, led  on  the  insurgents  up  the  Strand  and 
Fleet  Street,  after  having  sustained  an  attack  in  the 
rear.  It  would  appear  that  he  expected  to  obtain 
an  entrance  into  the  City,  for,  says  Stowe,  "  Wyat, 
with  his  men,  marched  still  forward  all  along  to 
Temple  Barre,  and  so  through  Fleet  Streete  till  he 
came  to  Bell  Savage,  an  inn  nigh  unto  Ludgate. 
Some  of  Wyat's  men,  some  say  it  was  Wyat  him- 
self, came  even  to  Ludgate  and  knocked,  calling  to 
come  in,  saying  there  was  Wyat,  whom  the  queen 
had  graunted  to  have  their  requests ;  but  the  Lord 
William  Howard  stood  at  the  gate  and  said, 
'  Avaunt,  traitor ;  thou  shalt  not  come  in  here.' 
Wyat  a  while  stayed  and  rested  him  a  while  upon  a 
stall  over  against  the  Bell  Savage  Gate,  and  at  the 
last,  seeing  he  could  not  get  into  the  City,  and  be- 
ing deceived  of  the  aide  he  hoped  for,  returned  back 
again  in  array  towards  Charing  Cross."  Surely 
this  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy  pictures  in  the 
memories  of  that  old  inn.  The  picture  of  a  lost 
cause,  and  the  end  of  a  desperate  attempt :  the  pic- 
ture of  the  son  of  the  poet,  friend  of  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  sitting  on  the  wooden  bench  outside  the  inn 
gate,  and  perhaps  in  fancy  seeing  a  vision  of  that 
black  platform,  where,  with  the  block  and  the 
headsman,  he  was  so  soon  to  be  the  principal  fig- 
ure. 

One  may  well  imagine  what  were  the  feelings  of 
the  short-laced  gentleman  in  the  Spectator,  on 
coming  from  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  country  man- 
sion into  all  the  clatter  and  bustle  of  the  more  con- 
genial Fleet  Street.  "  God  made  the  country  and 
man  made  the  town  "  ;  and  yet  we  somehow  get  at 
a  knowledge  of  God  as  much  from  the  works  and 
ways  of  men  as  from  the  operations  of  nature  :  so 
might  the  Spectator  have  written  after  that  won- 
derful journey  of  his  by  the  stage-coach,  whereon 
the  Quaker  gentleman  so  effectually  rebuked  the 
freedom  of  the  soldier.  It  must  have  been  in  some 
sort  a  relief  to  the  haunter  of  coffee-houses  and  book- 
stalls to  clatter  into  the  cobble-stoned  causeway 
leading  to  La  Belle  Sauvage,  after  his  few  days' 
immurement  amidst  the  fields  and  hedgerows  :  his 
taciturn  soul  must  have  inwardly  rejoiced  at  being 
once  more  amidst  the  bustling  haunts  of  men,  from 
which  he  could  at  times  retire  by  the  Hampstead 
coach  to  the  farthest  verge  of  civilization,  or  even 
beyond  it,  to  the  doubtful  excitement  of  possible 
footpads  and  highwaymen,  —  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Spaniards  ;  of  the  Flask  Tav- 
ern, and  the  tea-drinking  house  called  New  Geor- 
gia, where  the  company  were  diverted  by  water- 
works. Then  there  were  Hampstead  wells,  strongly 
impregnated  with  iron,  and  offering  advantages  not 
to  be  attained  from  the  consumption  of  claret  or 
tea :  for  Hampstead  was  a  place  of  fashion  in  those 
days,  with  a  long  room  for  the  drinkers  and  prom- 
enaders  ;  a  room,  too,  where  public  breakfasts  were 
held  until,  roads  improved,  travelling  increased, 
"  the  waters "  were  deserted  for  more  attractive 
springs  elsewhere,  when  the  scene  of  former  fashion- 
able gayeties  was  converted  into  a  chapel  of  ease. 
There  was  rare  company  in  those  days,  however ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  days  when  Sir  Ilichard  Steele 
retired  from  the  roar  and  bustle  of  Fleet  Street  and 
the  coffee-houses,  to  the  semi-rural  quietude  of  Hav- 
crstock  Hill,  where  he  rented  the  house  only  pulled 
down  the  other  day,  and  in  which  the  witty  and 
profligate  Sir  Charles  Sedley  died ;  and  when,  with 


a  laudable  desire  to  appear  pastoral,  the  Kit-Cat 
Club  held  its  summer  meetings  at  the  Upper  Flask, 
on  Hampstead  Heath,  to  which  rendezvous  Pope 
used  to  convey  Steele,  when  Sir  Richard  needed 
consolation  in  the  midst  of  his  fashionable  state. 
As  to  Booth  and  Cibber,  they  had  a  regular  summer 
retreat,  where,  aided  by  Wilkes,  they  planned  the 
winter  campaigns  of  the  dramatic  seasons.  A  great 
resort  of  the  visitors  was  to  the  Chicken  House, 
said  to  have  been  a  hunting-seat  of  James  II.,  and 
containing  in  a  window  several  small  portraits  of 
James  I.,  in  stained  glass.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated spots  in  this  district,  however,  was  the  locali- 
ty still  known  as  Belsize,  now  a  neighborhood  of 
fashionable  villa  residences.  This  very  estate,  then 
called  Belseys,  was  the  feat  of  Sir  Armigal  Wood, 
clerk  of  the  council  to  Henry  VIII.,  the  first  Eng- 
lishman who  made  discoveries  in  America.  Here 
he  died  in  1568,  and  was  buried  at  the  parish 
church ;  and  his  successor,  Sir  William  Wood,  was 
Elizabeth's  ambassador  to  Spain.  In  1720  Belsize 
House  was  opened  as  a  place  of  public  entertain- 
ment by  an  individual  named  Howell,  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  representative  of  our  present  music- 
hall  humor,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Welsh  Ambassador.  A  variety  of  amusements  was 
provided  for  visitors,  and  the  evenings  were  devot- 
ed to  concerts,  which  were  attended  by  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  and  gradually  became  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  scene  of  dissipation  which  (if  a  satirical 
poem,  called  "  Belsize  House,"  and  published  in  1 722, 
can  be  believed)  very  far  exceeded  in  this  respect 
even  the  worst  of  London  music  halls  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 

The  concerts  at  the  "  Long  Rooms,"  the  raffles  at 
the-  Wells,  the"  races  on  the  heath,  and  the  "  enter- 
tainments "  at  Belsize  were  perhaps  scarcely  more 
interesting  to  the  belles  and  wits' of  Queen  Anne's 
day  than  the  private  marriages  at  Sion  Chapel, 
which  were  quite  a  feature  of  the  Hampstead  re- 
treat, when  even  as  early  as  1698  the  waters  (which, 
by  the  way,  was  a  simple  carbonated  chalybeate  of 
about  47°  temperature)  were  in  great  repute,  and 
were  bottled  for  consumption  in  town  when  the 
season  was  over.  The  list  of  the  frequenters  of  the 
Flask,  the  Spaniards,  and  Belsize,  and,  in  later 
days,  of  Jack  Straw's  Castle,  would  comprise  most 
of  the  men  who  were  companions  and  successors  o 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  and  it  was  to  the  Upper  Flask 
that  Clarissa  fled  for  refuge  after  her  escape  from 
Lovelace,  in  Richardson's  novel.  It  was  here,  when 
it  became  a  private  house,  that  George  Steevens 
(the  Shakespeare  Steevens)  lived  and  died  ;  while  in 
the  house  on  the  left,  at  the  entrance  to  Hamp- 
stead, and  once  the  residence  of  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
Dr.  Joseph  Butler,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  author 
of  "  the  Analogy,"  dwelt  long  enough  to  ornament 
almost  every  window  with  stained  glass.  The  win- 
dows of  the  Chicken  House  were  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Branch  Hill  Lodge,  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas 
Neave,  Bart. 

Gay,  Akenside,  Sewell,  and,  indeed,  a  great  as- 
sembly of  authors,  artists,  and  poets,  were  at  one 
time  to  be  found  about  Hampstead  ;  and  who  does 
not  remember  Hogarth's  excursions  to  the  Span- 
iards, and  his  hearty,  honest  account  of  the  festivity ; 
the  punch  and  ale,  and  the  mingling  of  town  and 
country  pleasures,  which  made  these  journeys  so 
pleasant  to  the  painter,  who  knew  so  well  how  to 
represent  London,  and  yet  had  a  healthy  liking  for 
a  holiday  jaunt  ? 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  find  any  connection  between 
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the  present  pleasant  oM-fashioned  but  not  ancient 
hostelry  and  the  rebellion  which  gave  its  name. 
Jack  Straw,  who  was  second  in  command  to  Wat 
Tyler,  was  probably  intrusted  with  the  insurgent 
division  which  immortalized  itself  by  burning  the 
Priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  thence  striking  off 
to  Highbury,  where  they  destroyed  the  house  of  Sir 
Robert  Hales,  and  afterwards  encamping  on  Hamp- 
stead  heights.  Jack  Straw,  whose  castle  consisted 
of  a  mere  hovel,  or  a  hole  in  the  hillside,  was  to 
have  been  king  of  one  of  the  English  counties,  — 
probably  of  Middlesex, —  and  his  name  alone  of  all 
the  rioters  associated  itself  with  a  local  habitation, 
as  his  celebrated  confession  showed  the  rude  but 
still  not  unorganized  intentions  of  the  insurgents  to 
seize  the  king,  and,  having  him  amongst  them,  to 
raise  the  entire  country.  There  is  little  in  the  quiet 
tea-gardens,  the  dim,  shadowy  rooms,  the  last-cen- 
tury furniture,  and  the  rather  tea-and-shrimpy  ap- 
pearance of  the  present  hostelry  to  revive  those 
associations,  but  it  is  at  least  a  link  between  the 
pr«tent  and  (lie  past;  and,  sitting  there  on  a  quiet 
summer  evening,  one  may  dream,  it'  not  of  Tyler  and 
Straw  and  Walworth,  at  least  of  Gay  and  Addison, 
Steele  and  Hogarth,  of  Sedlev  and  Richardson,  and 
imagine  that  beyond  the  belt  of  trees  the  DC 
of  a  past  age  are  on  their  way  to  the  Georgia,  or 
that  a  pretty  quarrel  is  in  progress  between  Love- 
lace and  his  rival,  only  to  be  settled  at  daylight  to- 
morrow by  a  duel  on  the  waste  land  there,  under 
the  trees  by  Chalk  Farm. 


SCENERY  AND  SOCIETY  IN  MAURITIUS* 

PEOPLE  who  have  "done"  their  Rhine  and  their 
Alps,  their  Italy  and  Spain,  and. are  in  want  of  the 
excitement  of  novelty,  such  as  is  to  be  obtained  by 
tropical  scenery  in  its  highest  perfection,  yet  with- 
out being  deprived  of  the  luxuries  of  civilization, 
should  embark  at  Suez  and  land  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
de  I'Europe,  at  Port  Louis,  on  the  classic  shores  of 
'"Paul  and  Virginia."  It  is  not  that  the  said  (irand 
Hotel  is  a  precise  counterpart  of  its  namesake  on 
the  boulevards  ;  the  rooms  are,  or/were,  not  over- 
clean,  the  attendance  is  slovenly,  the  cuisine  is  bar- 
barian, but  every  one  is  on  hospitality  bent  in  Mau- 
ritius; and  then  there  is,  as  a  compensation,  the 
bustle  of  life  contrasted  with  the  most  exqnisitelv 
beautiful  scenery.  In  the  town  itself  there  are  heat, 
dust,  dirt,  smells*  intolerable,  clamor  indescribable, 
screeching  mules  by  the  hundreds,  all  biting  one 
another,  all  kicking  everything  they  can  kick,  with 
sweating,  bellowing  Malabars  incessantly  belabor- 
ing them.  "  O,  what  a  hubbub !  what  discordant 
sounds  from  men  and  brutes,  —  perhaps  the  latter 
term  would  do  as  well  for  both  here,  —  what,  unceas- 
ing turmoil  and  confusion  !  Every  hue  of  skin,  and 
shade  of  every  hue.  Black  men,  brown  men,  whity- 
brown  men,  —  all  of  them  streaming  with  perspira- 
tion; some  loading,  some  unloading;  each  gang 
performing  its  work,  as  it  were,  mechanically,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  shrill,  low,  monotonous 
chant,  which  the  one  half  of  these  all  but  stark- 
naked  laborers  caught  up  in  admirable  time  as  the 
other  half  let  it  drop,  —  four  or  five  notes  four  or 
five  times  repeated  over  and  over  as:ain."  The 
amount  of  lite  and  bustle  at  St.  Louis  is  surprising 
to  a  stranger.  There  are  few  towns  in  proportion 
to  its  size  (it  had  a  population  of  about  seventy- 
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eight  thousand  previous  to  the  late  epidemic)  with 
a  greater  number  of  carriages  of  one  sort  or  another 
in  daily  circulation.  Most  people  live  in  the  coun- 
try, and  only  come  to  town  for  business,  so,  between 
that  and  the  heat,  conveyance  on  wheels  is  not  more 
a  luxury  than  a  necessity.  The  next  most  startling 
sit>ht  is  the  dress  —  always  excepting  the  undress  — 
of  the  Malabars.  Nine  groups  you  see  out  of  ten 
are  composed  of  these  picturesque  people.  They 
have  a  marvellous  eye  for  color,  and  somehow  there 
is  harmony  in  any  two  or  three  they  choose  to  put 
together.  Probably  the  swarthy  polished  skin  so 
freely  exposed  to  view  has  something  to  do  with 
this.  But  a  good  effect  is  produced  by  mixture-  we 
Europeans  should  never  venture  on.  Two  or  three 
of  these  men  and  women,  with  their  plump  little 
children,  squatting  ami  chattering  under  a  tamarind 
or  mango  tree,  form  groups  of  a  highly  picturesque 
character. 

The  town  of  Port  Louis  rises  prettily  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  at  the  base  of  a  low  range  of 
mountains  green  to  their  very  tips.  A  more  fantas- 
tic collection  of  peaks,  and  ridges,  and  slopes  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 

The  houses  are  shut  out  from  the  street  by  walls 
of  iron  railings,  and  over  these  some  bright-colored 
creeper  is  sure  to  be  clustering  unrebuked,  and  run- 
ning up  and  along  the  roofs  high  or  low.  These 
roofs  have,  at  the  first  glance,  the  appearance  of 
being  tiled,  but  d  with  a  kind  of  shingle 

of  a  dark  reddish-colored  wood.  A  broad  veranda 
almost  invariably  runs  round  one  or  two  sides  of 
the  house,  if  not  on  all  four;  and  here,  during  the 
great  heat  of  the  day,  large  blinds  of  various  sorts 
of  grass-matting,  or  canvas,  or  a  diminutive  bamboo, 
an-  let  down,  and  effectually  keep  out  the  glare  of 
the  flaming  sun.  In  the.  evening  they  are  raised  in 
front,  and  generally  display  a  family  group  languid- 
ly sunk  down  in  deep  cane  arm-chairs,  some  of 
which  have  disproportionate  long  arms  upon  which 
to  rest  the  feet, —  Yankee  fashion. 

The  houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  wooden,  but 
now  stone  is  rendered  indispensable  in  the  town  by 
wise  regulations.  The  kitchen  is,  however,  invari- 
ably detached,  as  are  also  the  rooms  for  strangers 
and  household  servants.  This  last  arrangement  is 
-dated  by  the  dirty,  untidy  habits  of  the  ne- 
groes and  colored  population.  According  to  the 
number  of  these  -separate  "  pavilions "  a  house  is 
reckoned  a  large  or  a  small  one.  Palms  of  many 
kinds,  and  other  trees,  grow  in  the  "  cour  "  or  court, 
or  about  among  the  pavilions,  or  hang  over  into  the 
street. 

Equally  striking  and  varied  a  feature  with  the 
houses  and  streets  is  the  motley  population  of  Port 
Louis,  —  motley  both  in  dress  and  complexion. 
There  are  Parsees,  Arabs,  Cingalese,  Chinamen, 
Lascars,  Malays,  Mosambiques,  and  Malgaches. 
Add  to  these  the  negro,  the  mulatto,  French  Creoles 
and  English  Creoles,  not  to  mention  the  various 
Europeans.  All  hues  and  shades,  and  the  utmost 
confusion  of  tongues  and  diversity  of  languages,  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  bazaar.  Here  weedy  and 
athletic  men,  imperial-looking,  are  to  be  seen  by 
the  side  of  miserable,  insignificant  women.  The 
Creole  ladies  are  both  bedizened  and  dowdy,  and 
are  followed  by  black  maids,  barefooted  or  slipshod, 
or  by  Indian  boys  dressed  in  snowy  white,  with 
crimson  sashes  round  their  waists,  and  turbans  or 
fezes  on  their  heads,  whilst  the  damsels  are  all  in 
black,  save  a  white  or  colored  kerchief  worn  on  the 
head,  after  the  fashion  of  the  French  peasantry. 
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The  bazaar  is  a  large  square,  shut  in  at  each  end 
by  iron  railings,  and  with  broad  gates  opening  into 
parallel  streets.  On  each  side  are  spacious  pave- 
ments for  the  display  of  the  various  marketable 
productions.  Little  parties  of  handsomely  dressed 
Indian  women  are  squatted  by  their  respective 
heaps  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers,  whilst  num- 
berless plump,  small,  stark-naked  urchins  of  both 
sexes  are  running  and  frisking  about,  or  sprawling 
and  playing  at  their  mothers'  sides.  They  look  like 
so  many  pieces  of  polished  marble,  or  still  more  like 
the  little  chocolate  figures  in  the  bonbon-shops  of 
Paris.  Unfortunately,  the  ears  and  noses  of  these 
fair  Indians  are  loaded  with  ornaments,  the  fore- 
head and  hair  are  daubed  with  paint,  and  the  teeth 
are  colored  with  the  juice  of  the  betel-nut.  The 
arms  are  tattooed  and  loaded  with  broad  circles  of 
gold  or  silver,  knobs  of  one  or  the  other  metal 
dangle  from  thongs  of  leather,  and  the  throat  is 
encircled  by  a  plain  collar,  not  unlike  an  Eng- 
lish dog's.  These  women,  indeed,  often  look  as  if 
they  were  half  in  armor.  The  girls  are  pretty 
when  young,  but  they  are  sold  in  marriage  early 
in  life,  and  become  prematurely  old  and  haggard 
drudges. 

Arab  shopkeepers  used  to  drive  a  brisk  trade  in 
the  bazaar,  but  thejr  have  been  ousted  by  the  more 
active  Chinamen,  who  are  now  the  chief  shopkeep- 
ers in  the  island,  some  clearing  as  much  as  £  1,300  a 
year.  They  dress  in  cotton  jackets  and  immensely 
broad  loose  trousers,  affect  European  shoes  and 
very  big  umbrellas,  marry  Creoles,  and  become 
Roman  Catholics,  adding  to  the  mongrel  population 
and  religion  of  the  island.  Neither  marriage  nor 
conversion  can,  however,  eradicate  the  national 
habit  of  opium-smoking,  and  they  are  great  gam- 
blers. Mr.  Boyle  mentions  an  instance  of  a  China- 
man staking  his  whole  shop  on  a  single  throw,  him- 
self included,  to  serve  in  it  without  wages  !  Many 
of  the  European  shops  in  Port  Louis  are  very  good ; 
and  Mr.  Boyle  tells  us,  that  while  in  the  French 
shops  the  people  are  not  only  civil  but  extremely 
obliging,  those   in  the  English  shops  are  quite  the 

reverse  ;  nay,  a  Mrs. "  serves  you  as  one  might 

imagine  a  she-bear  would  keeping  a  stall  at  the 
North  Pole."  A  passion  for  dashes  detracts  sadly 
from  the  merits  of  this  otherwise  delightful  tome. 
Instead  of  saying  a  medical  practitioner  or  gentle- 
man told  us  so  and  so,  it  is  Dr. ;  or  the  propri- 
etor or  landlord  was  very  hospitable,  it  is  Mr. 

and  Mrs. The   system,  which   begins  at  the 

first  page  with  Captain ,  and  ends  at  the  last, 

"again    and    again ,"  is   even    applied   to    the 

names  of  places.  "  We  met  the  carriage  unexpect- 
edly at ,  and  drove  home." 

Reticence  cannot  go  further.  The  small  shops 
in  which  fortunes  are  so  rapidly  made  were,  a  few 
years  ago,  exclusively  kept  by  Creoles.  The  Indians 
came  and  turned  these  native  traders  out,  and  they, 
in  turn,  are  now  giving  way  to  the  Chinamen.  The 
enriched  Indians  go  back  to  their  country,  but  the 
Creoles  become  landed  proprietors,  and  give  their 
children  a  European  education.  It  is  rather  diffi- 
cult for  a  stranger  to  master  the  names  over  a  shop 
at  first.  Sooloogaar-goo-sinni-vaassagon  would  be 
as  great  a  Btumbler  to  many  as  the  Queen  of  Mada- 
gascar's title  of  honor,  O  Rabodonandianampoini- 
merina,  which  almost  requires  to  come  out  in  parts, 
like  the  picture  of  the  sea-serpent  in  Punch,  one 
half  of  which  came  out  one  week  with  the  head,  the 
other  with  the  tail  the  next.  With  a  more  simple 
and  correct  system  of  rendering  the  Oriental  lan- 


guages into  Roman  letters,  the  name  Sulugar-gu- 
sini-vasagon  would  be  by  no  means  so  repulsive, 
and  there  would  not  be  such  "  a  hankering  after 
vowels,"  as  is  common  to  most  Anglo-Indians,  de- 
spite Sir  William  Jones's  teachings. 

No  colony,  Mr.  Boyle  assures  us,  can  boast  of 
better  ingredients  for  pleasant  intercourse  than 
Mauritius.  But  for  this,  again,  it  is  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  French  element.  Society  is  decidedly 
on  an  easy  footing.  It  is  not  particularly  intellect- 
ual. How  should  it  be  ?  The  men  scarcely  allow 
themselves  time  to  study  aught  save  £  s.  d.  —  pre- 
cisely what  intellectual  men  are  not  allowed  time 
to  study  —  while  the  women  marry  at  fifteen,  are 
plunged  during  their  best  years  in  the  absorbing 
and  intricate  mysteries  of  babyology,  and  flounder 
in  the  quicksands  of  housekeeping  to  the  latest  hour 
of  life.  But  most  of  them  are  good-humored,  cor- 
dial, hospitably  inclined,  and  accessible.  What 
would  you  have  more  ?  Dress  is,  however,  the 
great  passion  of  life,  and  toilets  are  rated  not  as  to 
taste,  but  as  to  cost.  There  is,  hence,  often  ex- 
travagance, and  consequent  speedy  eclipses  of  tem- 
porary constellations  of  fashion.  Rank  being  toler- 
ably equalized,  people  must  outshine  their  neigh- 
bors somehow.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  diverting 
features  of  colonial  society  is  the  mushroom  great- 
ness of  little  people.  Here  is  the  suddenness  and 
rapidity  of  tropical  vegetation  with  a  vengeance. 
No  plant  can  be  hardier  or  flower  more  freely  than 
colonial  self-importance. 

"  '  Ne  vous  fachez  pas,'  whispered  Madame , 

a  vivacious  little  Frenchwoman,  by  whom   I  was 

standing  the  first  time  I  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs. at 

;  they  rarely  condescend  to  move  in  a  less  ex- 
alted sphere ;  but  '  why  is  it  only  among  you  Eng- 
lish one  sees  de  pareilles  caricatures  ?  ' " 

Popularity,  perhaps  even  reputation,  is,  we  are 
told,  to  be  purchased  in  Mauritius  at  so  much  a 

yard.     "  I  happened  one  day  to  say  to ,  '  Was 

not   Madame once  looked   upon   as   a   frisky 

matron  ? ' 

"  '  Well,  yes,  I  believe  there  was  an  awkward 
story  or  two  ;  but,  to  be  sure,  how  handsomely  she 
dresses ! ' " 

If  the  dress  be  costly,  the  temperature  also,  we 

are  told,  signifies  little.     "  Madame came  to  see 

A.  one  day,  —  a  winter's  day,  certainly,  according  to 
the  calendar,  but  recollect  we  are  in  the  tropics. 
The  lady  wore  a  robe  de  damas  as  stiff  as  herself, 
and  a  crimson  velvet  manteau. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  I  was  in  a  flame  at  the  very 
sight  of  it.  Fanny  Kemble's  red  satin  gown  was 
nothing  to  it,  and  her  confession,  that  she  looked 
like  a  bonfire  whenever  she  wore  it,  not  half  as  rea- 
sonable as  Madame 's  might  have  been." 

As  a  consequence  of  this  passion  for  dress,  Mau- 
ritian young  ladies  are  only  talkative  on  that  one 
subject,  and  never  but  then  shake  off  all  apathy. 
On  every  other  subject  they  are  marvellously  chary 
of  their  words  and  languid  in  their  conversation. 
The  men  come  in  for  the  same  sharp  criticisms 
which  at  times  would  seem  to  have  come  from  a 
feminine  source.  One  was  all  gray,  and  so  was  his 
horse,  and  the  whole  group,  like  the  ghostly  cava- 
lier in  "  Don  Giovanni,"  looked  as  if  it  were  cut 
out  of  one  and  the  same  piece  of  stuff.  Another 
was  all  white  save  the  hair  and  boots,  both  so  glossy 
and  so  brilliantly  polished,  that  it  appeared  as  if  the 
same  brush,  dipped  unsparingly  in  Warren's  japan, 
had  been  employed  not  less  on  one  extremity  of  the 
horseman  than  the  other ! 
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One  of  the  great  drawbacks  of  Port  Louis  is,  that 
•while  no  town  should  be  cleaner  than  this  capital 
of  Mauritius,  standing,  as  it  does,  partly  at  the  base 
and  partly  on  the  slope  of  green  hills,  with  a  copi- 
ous supply  of  water,  few  can  well  be  dirtier,  this 
partly  owing  to  want  of  proper  sanitary  regulations, 
but  still  more  to  the  indolence  of  the  working 
classes,  more  especially  of  the  scavengers.  But  lav- 
ing aside  the  sad  losses  entailed  by  frequent  visits 
of  cholera,  the  town  has  been  visited  by  a  lever  of 
so  tremendously  a  fatal  character  since  Mr.  Boyle's 
visit,  that  we  cannot  but  believe  that  some  decisive 
steps  will  be  taken  to  remove  this  reproach  from 
the  place. 

As  to  servants,  they  are  not  only  dirty,  "they 
are  lazy  and  drunken,  and  lying  and  thieving." 
The  Indians  are  the  best,  but  they  will  not  work. 
Attachment  to  masters  or  mistresses  is  unknown. 
The  black  natives  of  the  island  are  also  slovenly  in 
the  last  degree,  and  are  disgustingly  dirty. 

It  is  probably  from  this  that  the  Creole  ladies  have 
little  notion  of  comfort,  much  less  of  any  little 
Coquettish  arrangements  of  their  drawing-rooms. 
Nothing  denotes    occupation,  mental    or  corporeal, 

unless  it  be  an  open  piano-forte  and  a  well  thumbed 
music-book.  What  Bulwer  (Lord  Lytton)  so  ele- 
gantly calls  the  whereabouts  of  women,  are  nowhere 

to  be  seen.    Xfa  r  of  one  of  the  finest  booses 

of  Mauritius,  in  writing  a  letter,  used  an  old  news- 
paper for  a  blotting-book,  and  a  ci-devant  pomatum- 
pot  ibr  an  inkstand.  On  the  other  hand,  the  din- 
ing-room is  the  seat  of  glory,  the  shrine  of  a  god 
most  universally  worshipped  in  Mauritius.  There 
is  incessant  breakfasting  out,  tillining  out.  and  din- 
ing out.  But  even  here  the  indolence  of  tropical 
life  manifests  itself.  The  most  artistic  portions  of 
the  dinners  invariably  issue  from  one  Of  the  rival 
restaurants,  the  u  Flore  Mauricienne  "  and  ••  Paul 
Morillon's."  Hence,  after  a  time,  a  sameie 
good  things.  You  have  the  pate  de  foi  gras,  the 
galatine,  the  dinde  truliee,  and  the  pintade  piquec, 
with  the   same   -aiice   and   identical  gravy,  on  every 

Mauritian  dinner-table.  A  Charlotte  Basse  is  ■ 
Sine  (/ud  uon.     The  juices  paid  for  these  dishes  arc 

enough  to  make  the  hair  of  a  man  who  does  not  live 
in  a  country  where  money  is  earned  with  the  same 
tropical  rapidity  as  in  the  Mauritius,  stand  on  end. 
Four  pounds  for  the  turkey,  and  the  same  for  a  ham, 
give  some  idea  of  the  dearness  of  living.  If  the  din- 
ner is  not  warm,  the  welcome  is.  ••  Take  my  word 
for  it,"  Mr.  Boyle  says.  ••  you  do  not  know  what 
national  hospitality  is  till  you  come  and  see  it  here. 
Go  where  you  will  throughout  the  island,  an  inhabi- 
tant Is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  holds  out  his 
hand,  seizes  yours,  and  bills  you  pass  the  threshold 
of  his  house."  We  really  could  not  have  found  it 
in  our  heart  to  criticise  such  a  people.  What  if 
they  do  not  study  Locke  and  Bacon,  if  they  keep 
open  house  with  excellent  hams  ?  And  what  if  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  whereabouts  of  Turkey  or  the 
Guinea  coast,  if  they  have  "  dinde  truffee "  and 
"  pintade  piquee  "  ? 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  leave  this  great  colonial  empo- 
rium, with  its  spicy  dinners  and  dressy  denizens,  its 
lazy  Orientals  and  dirty  streets,  for  the  open  coun- 
try. Here,  at  least,  we  breathe  a  pure  air,  and  if 
there  is  anything  too  gaudy,  it  will  be  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  a  tropical  nature.  The  boldest  bit  of  coast 
scenery  on  the  island  is  the  Baie  de  Morne,  an  iso- 
lated headland,  shut  in  on  all  sides,  seawards  ex- 
cepted, by  mountains  ;  and,  as  usual,  well  wooded 
from  base  to  summit,  with  a  forest  of  aloes  for  a 


foreground,  and  here  and  there  a  solitary  palm 
thrusting  its  tall  slim  stem  out  of  the  bush,  and 
standing  up  in  the  twilight  sky  like  a  silhouette. 
Then  there  is  no  end  of  hospitality  and  unostenta- 
tious kindness  from  the  Creole  families  "  pur  sang," 
and  at  night,  —  plenty  of  mosquitoes.  There  seems 
to  be  no  happiness  so  complete  that  it  has  not  a 
drawback,  —  even  in  Mauritius. 

This  is  the  most  hilly  corner  of  the  island,  with 
the  "Riviere  Noire  "in  its  centre,  and  Mr.  Boyle 
had  to  make  his  way  through  the  "  gorges  "  on  foot. 
As  the  scenery  was  exquisitely  beautiful,  this  was, 
however,  no  punishment;  and  even  the  river  af- 
forded  amusement,  for  the  numerous  fish  could  be 
seen  slumbering  just  below  the  surface.  The  party 
breakfasted  at  some  huts  of  mud  and  bamboo, 
thatched  with  the  great  spiky  leaves  of  the  aloe, 
upon  roast  monkey  and  young  parrots;  one  of  the 
-t  delicacies  of  the  island,  the  great  fox-bat 
was  alone  wanting  to  render  the  repast  complete. 
Monkeys  and  deer  —  the  former  the  great  peat  to 
the  planter  —  are  not  indigenous  to  the  island,  but 
were  introduced  by  the  Portuguese.     Mangoes,  eit- 

ladocks.  vanilla,  coffee,  and  si 
potatoes  were  cultivated  around.     One  acre  yielded 
36,000  lbs.  of  the  latter. 

An  ascent  was  made  of  the  Piton  de  la  Riviere, 
which  rises  some  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  is  the  highest  mountain,  by  a  few  feet,  in 
Mauritius.  The  view  was  spoilt  by  rain,  but  it 
was  still  beautiful,  and  vegetation  around,  as  every- 
where in  the  island,  was  magnificent.  The  general 
aspect  of  one  tropical  torest  is  so  much  the  sane-  m 
another,  varied  by  a  vegetation  discovered  only  on 
a  nearer  and  more  scientific  inspection,  that  we 
shall  not  stay  to  describe  one  in  Mauritius.  Noth- 
ing can  exceed  their  beauty.  A  rank  luxuriance  ; 
a  wild  unrebuked  race  of  vegetable  giants;  the 
tangled  fee  toons  of  lianes  or  creepers,  starred  with 
the  most  brilliant  flowers,  hanging  down  like 
stringed  jewels  I  then  the  aids.     How  one 

smihs  at  the  pygmy  spnoimoni  of  artificial  hot- 
house culture  !  Open-handed  hospitality  was  ten- 
dered on  the  descent  at  the  "Chaaaarel"  sugar- 
houses.  This  place,  like  many  others,  one  rei 
to  read,  had  a  sad  look  of  bygone  golden  days. 
There  is  something  melancholy,  but  truly  beautiful, 
in  these  frequent  records  of  a  reverse  of  fortune,  — 
the  counterparts  of  what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  West 
Indies  since  slavery  has  been  done  awaywith.  The 
vegetation,  suffered  to  run  where  it  will  in  the  no 
longer  cared-for  garden,  is  rank  in  a  week.  It  is 
as  if  Nature  herself  were  instantly  hanging  garlands 
on  a  tomb. 

Mr.  Boyle  descended  from  the  hills  to  Souillac  and 
St.  Aubin,  on  the  southern  coast,  repairing  the  inward 
man  at  the  farms  on  the  way,  whether  the  host  was 
at  home  or  not.  Such  is  the  custom  in  Mauritius! 
It  was  the  same  at  St.  Aubin,  one  of  the  big  houses 
•'  par  excellence  "  of  the  island.  Nigh  this  place  is 
the  "famous"  "  Bois  Sec,"  a  wide  flat  surface  of 
many  acres,  thickly  dotted  with  the  tall,  gaunt, 
ghastly,  utterly  and  entirely  denuded  stems  and 
branches  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  dead  Ibrest- 
trees,  concerning  which  our  traveller  excites  our 
curiosity  without  gratifying  it.  All  he  says  is : 
"  Various  are  the  conjectures  as  to  this  peculiar  as- 
semblage of  dead  trees,  —  these  phantoms  that  look 
as  if  they  had  stalked  out  of  an  antediluvian  forest 
to  congregate  by  themselves."  The  dogs  killed  a 
terec  at  this  place,  a  kind  of  hedgehog,  or  miniature 
wild  boar  with  tusks  and  bristles,  and  as  dainty  as 
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small  roast  pork.  Beyond,  they  came  to  "  Grand 
Basin,"  one  of  the  many  still  existing  craters  of 
extinct  volcanoes,  and  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  isl- 
and. The  "  Trou  aux  Cerfs "  is  another,  but  is 
dry;  the  Grand  Basin  being  full  of  water,  and 
wooded  to  the  edge.  It  is  probably  to  sulphureous 
exhalations  from  the  crevices  of  an  extinct  volcano 
that  the  death  and  desolation  of  Bois  Sec  is  due. 
A  mud-hut,  bedizened  with  sundry  bits  of  dappled 
dripping  calico  of  every  sort  of  color,  bespoke  an 
Indian  place  of  pilgrimage  at  this  spot.  How 
widely  spread  are  the  practices  of  superstition  ! 
An  Indian  and  an  Irishman  in  the  same  cate- 
gory. 

It  rained  heavily  on  the  high  central  ground,  or 
plateau  of  the  island,  which  our  wanderers  were 
now  traversing;  but  this  mattered  little,  as  the 
branches  of  the  trees  lapped  over  each  other,  and 
thousands  of  broad  umbrella-like  leaves  gave  con- 
stant shelter. 

The  death-like  silence  of  these  dense  forests  was 
at  times  almost  unpleasantly  impressive.  Now  and 
then  the  chattering  of  angry  monkeys,  the  screech 
of  a  parrot,  or  the  bounding  by  of  a  stray  deer,  tell 
of  animal  life,  but  the  notes  of  birds  are  sadly 
missed  ;  even  in  the  groves  the  soft  tenor-like  coo- 
ing of  the  dove,  and  the  shrill  soprano  of  the  paro- 
quet, are  to  be  heard  occasionally,  but  far  oftener 
not  so  much  as  a  chirp.  En  revanche,  there  are  no 
snakes  or  reptiles  in  Mauritius.  On  their  way 
they  passed  "  La  Mare  aux  Vacoas,"  a  small  lake 
full  of  gold  fish,  with  screw-pines,  or  pandanus 
(vacoas),  with  their  gigantic  flat  fans,  growing  in 
the  swamp.  The  "  Grand  Basin  "  and  "  Mare  aux 
Vacoas  "  are  both  in  Hughes's  excellent  map,  and 
our  traveller  appears  to  have  proceeded  thence  by 
the  falls  of  the  Tamarind  river  down  to  the  west- 
ern coast  again.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  with 
his  lively  sense  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the 
contrarieties  of  art,  he  did  not  extend  his  excursion 
to  Mahebourg  and  Grand  Port.  The  woods  of  the 
Tamarind  mountains  seemed  even  stiller  and  more 
devoid  of  life  than  ever,  and  as  to  the  "  Falls."  as 
might  be  anticipated,  the  setting  of  the  gem  was 
more  beautiful  than  the  gem  itself.  The  •  coq  des 
bois,"  a  mute  but  lovely  little  bird,  of  a  bluish  gray 
and  rich  brown  plumage,  was  however,  to  be  seen 
occasionally  bending  its  twinkling  eye  on  the  intrud- 
ers of  its  solitude.  On  getting  down  into  the  plain, 
the  constant  wet  of  the  uplands  was  exchanged 
for  heat  and  drought,  and  the  gardens  were  parched 
up  and  thirsting  for  refreshing  showers! 

The  return  to  Port  Louis  is  commemorated  by  a 
chapter  on  the  Malabars,  or  Indians,  not  much  to 
their  credit.  As  a  culminating  point  of  their  char- 
acter, they  are  almost  indifferent  to  death.  In  the 
time  of  the  French  they  disliked  the  guillotine,  but 
they  are  said  to  prefer  hanging  to  hard  labor. 
"  By  the  English  way  of  despatching  him  out  of 
this  world,  the  criminal  arrives  in  the  other  a  whole 
man  ;  by  the  French,  maimed  and  mutilated,  being 
headless,  about  which  unbecoming  appearance  in 
Paradise  they  have  a  most  decided  religious  scru- 
ple." 

The  carnival  in  Mauritius  is  called  Yamseh,  and 
it  is  a  proof  how  spurious  is  the  faith  the  Indians 
profess,  that  it  answers  to  the  Mohurrum  of  India. 
Christians  and  heretics  join  in  it,  however,  all  alike. 
The  fatal  field  of  Kerbela  is  duly  fought  out  by  be- 
daubed and  painted  heroes,  armed  with  wooden 
swords.  The  lion,  which,  according  to  the  Shi'ah 
legend,  kept  faithful  watch  over  the  dead  body  of 


Husain,  is  represented  by  a  Bengalese  tiger.  The 
catafalque  of  Husain's  corpse  is  represented  by  light 
scaffoldings  of  paper  and  glass,  brilliantly  illuminat- 
ed from  within.  There  were  also  wrestling-match- 
es, women  beating  their  breasts,  and  men  thumping 
tomtoms,  till  the  noise  became  indescribable.  Al- 
together, the  whole  scene  is  described  as  barbaric 
in  the  extreme,  and  exceedingly  curious. 

Sugar  is  the  naturally  engrossing  subject  of 
thought,  and  the  topic  "par  excellence"  of  conver- 
sation. It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  sensation  in- 
stantly created  by  the  arrival  of  a  mail  with  news 
from  the  sugar-markets  of  either  hemisphere.  The 
Place  d'Armes,  the  chosen  spot  of  mercantile  ren- 
dezvous and  focus  of  general  gossip,  is  all  hubbub 
and  bustle  in  five  minutes.  The  dimensions  of 
the  faces  you  meet,  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour, 
are  a  pretty  good  index  of  the  rise  or  fall  in 
sugars. 

On  paying  a  visit  to  a  "sucrerie,"  it  is  easy  to 
know  where  you  are  going  some  time  before  you 
arrive ;  you  smell  the  sugar  a  mile  off  the  "  Usine." 
The  very  air  is  impregnated  with  sugar.  Much 
depends  for  success  on  the  date  of  the  machinery 
used,  but  none  would  now  return  to  slave-labor. 
Idle  as  the  dark  races  are,  still  paid  labor  remuner- 
ates better  than  forced  labor.  The  restrictive  duties 
on  sugar  being  greater  in  England  than  in  France, 
Australia,  and  India,  the  best  qualities  go  to  these 
countries,  especially  to  Australia.  With  the  present 
European  restrictions  it  does  not  answer  to  the 
planter  to  send  his  best  article  to  the  English  mar- 
ket. This  is  a  curious  way  of  treating  our  own 
colonies.  Money  is  money,  however,  whether  it 
comes  from  Australia  or  England,  and  some  of  the 
manufacturers  net  about  £  26,000  a  year.  Such 
manufacturers  have  about  two  thousand  acres  in 
cultivation,  and  employ  five  hundred  men.  The 
ground  cannot,  however,  bear  more  than  four  crops 
without  resting.  But  as  only  one  fourth  of  the 
excreta  of  the  seventy-eight  thousand  inhabitants 
of  Port  Louis  are  removed,  the  introduction  of  the 
dry-earth  system  might  prolong  the  production  for 
many  years. 

One  of  the  greatest  pests  in  Mauritius  is  the 
number  and  variety  of  insects.  It  is  not  only  the 
white  ants  that  eat  up  everything  they  come  across 
that  is  not  metal  or  stone,  but  no  sooner  is  the 
lamp  put  down  for  the  evening  than  every  kind  of 
winged  monster  buzzes  about  it.  Not  content  with 
flying,  some  take  to  the  soup,  and  one  often  runs 
the  risk  of  swallowing  a  rhinoceros  beetle.  Either 
the  good  people  of  Mauritius  are  very  imaginative, 
or  their  island  is  peculiarly  favored  ;  for  not  only 
is  the  resemblance  of  the  Pieter  Both  mountain  to 
a  statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  her  robes  and 
diadem,  said  to  be  "  very  remarkable,"  but  the 
natural  effigy  of  Louis  Philippe  on  the  sombre 
heights  of  the  Corps  de  Garde  is  described  as  being 
"  wonderfully  life-like  !  "  We  have  not,  by  the  by, 
seen  it  remarked  that  the  easterly  outline  of  Lake 
Tzana  (ancient  Ascania),  in  Abyssinia,  is  a  good 
resemblance  of  the  Emperor  Theodorus  looking 
upwards  towards  Adule  for  the  arrival  of  an  invad- 
ing force.  The  Brahmins  maintain  that  the  more 
hideous  the  god,  the  more  easily  is  sin  scared 
from  the  true  believer's  heart.  A  clever  Indian 
turned  a  good  penny  by  setting  up  a  painted  and 
gilded  clay  idol  at  the  foot  of  Pieter  Both,  of  such 
exceeding  ugliness,  "  that  one  glance  at  it  must 
have  been  enough  to  render  the  deepest-dyed  im- 
maculate." 
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There  is  a  railway  in  Mauritius,  and  the  people 
are  delighted  with  their  new  iron  toy.  It  goes  to 
Labourdonnais,  which  is  the  show-country  place  of 
the  island ;  the  house  is  large,  with  a  vast  suburb 
of  detached  pavilions.  "  You  might  fancy  your- 
self," Mr.  Boyle  says,  "  in  Paris  on  entering  the 
house.  Gilding  and  silk,  bronzes  and  mirrors." 
The  grounds  are  beautifully  kept,  and  there  is  an 
aviary  and  a  "  pare  aux  cerfs,"  not  a  la  Louis  XV. 
There  is  another  railway  in  progress,  and  it  had 
got  as  far  as  the  Grande  Riviere,  when  further 
proceedings  were  stopped  by  a  Siren,  who  came 
forth  from  the  waters,  and  insisted  upon  an  immo- 
lation of  five  infants,  three  hundred  children,  eighty 
maidens,  twenty  ladies,  and  eleven  oxen,  before,  the 
works  could  be  allowed  to  go  any  further.  It  is 
believed  in  Mauritius  that  government  was  obliged 
to  accede  to  the  terms,  which  were  carried  out  by 
a  Chinaman,  an  Arab,  and  a  Malabar,  who  drove 
to  the  spot,  at  frequent  intervals,  in  a  carriole  with 
blood-red  wheels,  the  driver  also  wearing  a  crimson 
turban,  and  the  trio  made  the  sacrifice  necessary  to 
propitiate  the  river  goddess. 

If  the  natives  have  their  superstitions,  so  also 
have  the  Europeans,  who  assert,  for  example,  that 
the  muskrat  will  taint  the  wine  by  merely  running 
over  the  outside  of  the  bottles.  Cits  and  dogs  will 
not,  it  is  said,  eat  this  strong-scented  rodent.  Then, 
again,  as  to  the  gray  rat!  It  abounds  so,  that  the 
Dutch  settlers  are  said  to  have  abandoned  the 
island  rather  than  hold  dominion  in  conjunction 
with,  or  rather  under,  the  rats.  The  monkeys  in 
Mauritius,  coming  as  they-  do  from  a  Mohammedan 
country,  are  very  partieular  in  their  ablutions,  and 
we  are  gravely  informed  that  they  come  down  from 
the  rocks  to  the  river  regularly  every  morn  in  7 
through  the  ceremonies  ordained  by  the  Prophet. 
The  great  bat,  or  flying  fox,  is  said  to  be  easily 
tamed.  An  English  officer  had  one  which  ate  out 
of  his  hand,  hung  to  the  back  of  his  chair,  and 
a  sort  of  little  chirp  of  good-fellowship.  Rod 
had  its  giant  "solitaire,"  Bourbon  it 
eau  bleu,"  and  Mauritius  its  "  dodo  "  and  '•  g< 
The  latter  was  as  big  M  an  ostrich,  but  all  are  now 
extinct;  probably  from  the  same  reason  that  threat- 
ens the  extinction  of  the  domestic  fowl,  for  Ire  are 
told  that  what  with  voracious  rats,  wholesale  thiev- 
ing Malabars,  and  the  "maladie,"  a  poultry-yard  is 
a  losing  concern.  Everything  is  devoured  in  Mau- 
ritius, from  venison  down  to  a  wasp's  nest.  They 
not  only  steal  geese,  but  will  carry  oil"  and  devour 
goose,  eggs,  nest  and  all  !  What  chance  had  dodos 
with  such  an  omnivorous  race  of  people?  It  is  the 
same  if  you  keep  pigeons*  it  is  nine  times  out.  often 
more  for  some  of  your  neighbors  than  for  yourself. 
Turtles  used  once  to  abound  on  the  shores,  but  they 
have  all  been  eaten  up,  eggs  and  shells  into  the 
bargain. 

There  is  a  fish  called  the  lajf,  but  wdiich  is  by  no 
means  to  be  laughed  at.  It  buries  itself  in  the  mud 
or  sand,  and  is  the  more  dangerous  for  its  power  of 
assuming  the  exact  color  of  its  lurking-place.  It  is 
armed  with  a  spine,  of  which  the  wound  is  only  just 
short  of  deadly.  An  English  soldier,  pricked  by 
one  in  the  hollow  of  his  foot,  was  Instantly  seized 
with  faintness.  The  pain  was  so  acute,  that  it 
required  four  men  to  hold  him  down  in  his  bed 
when  the  paroxysms  came  on  ;  and,  although  he 
eventually  recovered,  he  was  two  months  in  the 
hospital.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  pain  from  the  wound  is,  that  it 
increases  and  decreases  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 


tide  !  The  "  cordonnier "  also  inflicts  a  painful 
wound,  but  if  you  squeeze  the  belly,  and  apply  the 
matter  drawn  out,  instant  relief  is  the  result.  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  horror,  the  great  cuttle-fish,  is  represent- 
ed here  by  the  M  ourite."  It  is  like  a  huge  spider, 
spotted  like  a  toad,  with  an  uneven  coarse  skin, 
and  armed  with  innumerable  rope-like  suckers, 
which  writhe,  and  twist,  and  grasp  most  tenaciously 
everything  they  come  in  contact  with.  Once  within 
the  '•  ourite 's  "  clutches,  it  is  a  case  of  biter  bit. 
But,  like  everything  else  in  the  sea,  and  out  of  it, 
the  "  ourite  is  eaten ;  hundreds  are  hung  up  upon 
wooden  frames  to  dry.  What  the  Creole  will  not 
eat,  the  Indian  will ;  and  what  the  Indian  will  not 
eat,  the  Chinaman  will.  The  white  ants  are,  how- 
ever, the  most  wonderful  of  all  creatures  in  Mauri- 
tius. The  loss  of  large  amounts  in  gold  and  silver 
has  been  frequently  attributed  to  their  voracity ! 


Sill  JOHN'S  TROUBI 

IX    FOIK    CHAI'TKKS. tll\l'll!l    I. 

Ii"  ever  there  was  a  man  who  ought  to  have  been 
happy,  but  if  ever  there  was  one  who  was  thorough- 
lv  miserable,  it  was  Sir  John  Milson,  K.C.B.,  re- 
tired Major-General  of  Indian  service,  resident  at 
101,  St.  Andrew  Terrace,  and  member  of  the 
Senior  United  Service  and  the  Oriental  Clubs. 
He  had,  by  thirty-five  years'  hard  professional  work 
in  the  East,  attained  not  only  a  comfortable  posi- 
tion for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  but  had  brought 
with  him  from  India  an  honorable  reputation 
soldier.  Sir  John  had  not  been  born  to  wealth, 
and  in  gaining  his  present  rank  ami  name  he 
not,  like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  lost  either  his 
liver,  his  temper,  or  the  faculty  of  enjoyin 
and  English  life.  Sir  John  was  a  type  of  a  class 
and  a  profession  whose  virtues  are  but  too  little 
nixed  amongst  us.     H  l  son  of  a  coun- 

ergyman,  who  obtained  a  cadetship  for  him  in 
the    Bast    India   Compan  •  when   he   was 

little  more  than   sixteen   years  of  age.     This   hap- 
pened in  the  good  old  days  when  our  Eastern  Em- 
pire was  governed  by  a  Court  of  Directors  in  L 
enhall    Street,  and   when   the 

performed  in  the  large  frigate-like  ships  that  con- 
stituted the  trading  fleet  of  the  honorable  corpora- 
tion which  ruled  over  a  kingdom  as  big  Vis  Europe. 

When  John  Milson  reached  Calcutta  he  was  at- 
tached to  a  native  infantry  regiment  at  Barrack- 
pore,  was  promoted  in  due  time  to  be  ensign  in  a 
native  corps  ••  up  the  country,"  and  after  having 
1  through  three  years  of  pale  ale  drinking, 
snipe  shooting,  and  hog  hunting,  turned  to  in  ear- 
nest to  study  the  languages,  and  having  passed  the 
requisite  examination,  was  appointed  interpreter 
and  quartermaster  of  his  regiment.  In  India,  offi- 
cers take  a  pride  in  being  soldiers.  The  Indian 
army,  in  this  respect,  more  resembled,  before  the 
days  of  amalgamation,  the  French  than  the  British 
service.  No  man  is  more  respected  in  Bengal, 
Bombay,  or  Madras,  than  the  officer  who  knows 
his  duty  thoroughly,  and  takes  credit  to  himself  for 
the  way  that  duty  is  d 

John  Milson  was  one  of  this  kind.  He  was  proud 
of  his  regiment,  proud  of  being  able  to  drill  the  bat- 
talion, —  the  quartermaster  in  the  Indian  army  is 
an  officer  on  the  regular  roster  of  the  corps,  and, 
being  mounted  on  parade,  acts  as  a  second  major  at 
drill,"  —  proud  of  bis  knowledge  of  the  languages, 
proud  of  the  Confiden  1  had  in  him.     Be- 

fore he  was  five-and-t  wenty,  he  had  been  through  a 
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campaign,  and  mentioned  in  general  orders  ;  a  year 
later  he  was  appointed  second  in  command  of  an  ir- 
regular corps,  which,  at  thirty,  he  commanded,  al- 
though only  a  captain  in  his  own  regiment,  and  a  bre- 
vet major  in  the  army.  About  this  time,  being  on 
leave  at  the  Presidency,  he  was  captured  by  the 
bright  eyes  and  good  figure  of  Annie  Stevens,  a 
young  lady  who  had  just  landed  at  Calcutta  to  join 
her  father,  who  was  a  Colonel  and  a  Deputy  Com- 
missary-General. Miss  Stevens,  although  she  had 
been  hardly  a  month  in  India,  had  already  refused 
two  highly  eligible  offers.  Old  Mr.  Currise,  the  Sud- 
der  Judge,  had  paid  her  great  attention,  and  she  — 
knowing  him  to  be  some  years  older  than  her  fa- 
ther, and  being  great  friends  with  his  three  grown- 
up daughters,  who  were  all  older  than  herself  — 
accepted  his  presents,  and  took  drives  in  his  car- 
riage, just  as  she  might  have  done  those  of  an  uncle 
or  a  grandfather.  But  when  this  yellow  old  widow- 
er suddenly  went  down  on  his  knees  one  fine  morn- 
ing and  asked  Annie  to  become  the  second  Mrs. 
Currise,  she  first  thought  him  in  joke,  then  laughed 
at  him,  and  ended  by  declining  the  honor  intended 
her.  "  Society  "  in  Calcutta  thought  that  Currise  had 
been  very  badly  treated,  and  took  care  to  let  Annie 
see  that  they  had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  any  young 
lady  who  would  refuse  so  eligible  a  person  as  a  Sud- 
der  Judge  drawing  four  thousand  rupees  a  month, 
with  a  chance  of  a  Seat  in  Council  on  the  first  va- 
cancy. "  Why  did  you  not  accept  him  ?  "  remon- 
strated old  Mrs.  General  Fancsome,  who,  when  Cur- 
rise had  been  rejected,  had  volunteered  to  act  as  his 
mediator  with  Annie.  "  Mr.  Currise  has  a  brother 
on  the  Direction,  the  Adjutant-General  is  his  first 
cousin,  and  he  is  distantly  related  to  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control.  Only  think  what  you 
might  do  for  your  family  if  you  accepted  him."  But 
Annie  pleaded,  "  He  is  so  very  old." 

M  Xot  a  bit,  my  dear.  He  only  came  out  to  In- 
dia in  '14,  and  allowing  him  to  have  been  twenty 
years  of  age,  that  would  only  make  him  a  little 
more  than  sixty." 

"  But,"  said  Annie,  "  I  am  not  eighteen  yet "  ; 
and  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer.  In  vain 
did  her  father,  the  Deputy  Commissary-General, 
and  her  mother,  urge  her.  She  was  determined  not 
to  lead  society  in  Calcutta  at  such  a  sacrifice  ;  and 
so  she  declined  the  offer  of  the  Sudder  Judge's  hand 
a  second  time,  —  for  an  offer  it  really  was  which  old 
Mrs.  Fancsome  had  urged  upon  her. 

In  like  manner  had  she  received  and  declined  the 
offer  of  hand  and  heart  made  her  by  a  great  mili- 
tary magnate,  no  less  a  person  than  Colonel  Fathix, 
the  Commissary-General  himself,  a  man  who  was 
not  more  than  five  years  older  than  her  father,  and 
who  had  never  been  married,  was  known  to  be  im- 
mensely rich,  and  to  have  the  best  cook  and  the 
best  cellar  in  British  India. 

Colonel  Fathix  was  not  more  than  fifty-nine,  or 
perhaps  sixty,  when  he  proposed  to  Annie,  and 
having  for  many  years  been  looked  upon  as  quite  a 
gay  young  bachelor,  retained  still  that  brevet  rank 
in  "society."  His  friends  always  thought  that 
Fathix  would  leave  India,  when  his  time  for  retiring 
from  the  service  came  round,  without  a  wife,  and 
consequently  were  both  astonished  and  annoyed 
when  they  perceived  he  was  paying  his  addresses 
to  "that  strapping  fine  girl,  sir,"  as  they  called 
Annie  Stevens.  In  India  people  live  fast,  and 
courtships  are  invariably  short  as  well  as  decisive. 
The  fact  of  Colonel  Fathix  being  at  the  head  of  the 
Department  in  which  Annie's  father  held  a  post, 


was  enough  of  itself. to  make  people  certain  that  his 
suit  would  be  accepted.  And  it  would  have  been  a 
good  thing  in  the  monetary  way  for  the  Deputy 
Commissary-General,  if  Annie  could  have  seen 
matters  through  a  pair  of  Indian  spectacles.  How- 
ever, she  did  not,  and  rejected  when  it  was  offered 
the  hand  of  her  ancient  military  admirer,  as 
she  had  that  of  her  civil  adorer,  the  old  Sudder 
Judge. 

After  having  "jawaubed"  —  an  Anglo-Indian 
term,  which  means,  answered,  or  refused  —  two  such 
very  eligible  persons  in  one  month,  Annie  Stevens 
had  not  what  the  Americans  call  "a  good  time"  of 
it  with  her  parents.  Father  and  mother  looked 
upon  her  as  a  child  who  might  have  forwarded  their 
interests  in  life  very  greatly,  but  who  had,  upon 
two  separate  occasions,  deliberately  thrown  away 
as  many  excellent  chances.  Her  father,  the  Deputy- 
Commissary,  felt  this  very  severely,  and  in  more 
ways  than  one.  He  was  a  poor  man,  and  needed  a 
much  better  appointment  than  the  one  he  held,  in 
order  to  pay  what  he  owed,  put  by  a  little  money, 
retire  in  due  time  from  the  service,  and  go  home. 
With  either  a  Sudder  Judge  or  a  Commissary- 
General  —  rather  let  us  say  the  Commissary-Gener- 
al, for  there  is  but  one  in  each  Indian  Presidency 

—  as  son-in-law,  he  would  have  been  certain  of 
advancement  in  the  service,  and  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, have  attained  his  object  in  a  very  few 
years.  Not  only,  however,  had  that  hope  vanished, 
but  his  chief,  Colonel  Fathix,  looked  very  black  at 
him,  hardly  spoke  when  they  met,  and  even  in 
their  official  communications  was  now  as  laconic 
and  disagreeable  as  possible.  The  fact  was,  the  old 
boy  had  given  out  when  the  Sudder  Judge  was  "ja- 
waubed" by  Miss  Stevens,  that  he,  the  aforesaid 
Fathix,  could  "go  in  and  win"  what  the  civilian 
had  not  been  able  to  secure.  So  sure  was  this  gay 
dog  of  winning  his  bride,  that  he  made  sundry  bets 
at  the  Bengal  Club  and  elsewhere,  —  "  three  to  one 
in  gold  mohrs,"  and  six  to  two  in  dozens  of  "  Sinip- 
kin,"*  —  backing  himself  to  win  the  fair  Annie,  and 
make  her  his  bride  within  a  certain  number  of 
months.  He  had  lost  his  bets,  and  was  not  by  any 
means  improved  in  temper  thereby,  the  more  so  as 
sundry  old  fellows  of  his  own  standing  in  the  service 
used  to  joke  him  about  wearing  the  willow,  and 
similar  old-fashioned  jests. 

Annie's  parents  believed  that,  however  fine  a  girl 

—  and  that  she  was  as  fine  a  young  woman  as  ever 
landed  on  the  Hooghly  there  can  be  no  doubt  — 
their  daughter  was,  she  would  now  never  be  able  to 
marry.  "I  only  ask  you,"  said  the  poor  old  lady, 
Mrs.  Stevens,  when  she  poured  out  her  griefs  to 
some  of  her  familiar  friends,  —  "I  only  ask  you,  how 
it  is  possible  that  any  man  would  propose  for  a  girl 
who  has  thrown  over  a  Sudder  Judge  and  a  Com- 
missary-General. I  am  sure  she  will  live  and  die 
an  old  maid." 

But  this  prophecy,  like  many  others,  was  destined 
to  prove  false.  Within  a  month  after  she  refused 
the  Commissary-General,  Annie  met  at  a  Govern- 
ment House  ball  John  Milson,  who  was  then  the 
Commandant  of  an  irregular  regiment,  a  major  by 
brevet,  and  a  Companion  of  the  Bath.  Milson 
had  come  down  to  the  presidency  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence. His  reputation  as  a  soldier  was  already 
pretty  well  known,  and  as  a  not  slight  additional  rec- 
ommendation, he  was  a  man  of  more  than  average 


*A  "goMmohr"  means  sixteen  rupees,  or  thirty-two  shillings. 
"Simpkin"  is  the  Anglo-Indian  for  champagne. 
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good  looks,  with  that  deference  for  the  weaker  sex 
which  always  makes  its  way  with  women,  and  a 
total  absence  from  that  self-sufficient  puppyism, 
which  of  all  other  things  they  hate  the  most.  The 
first  day  he  saw  Annie  he  admired  her  very  much  ; 
the  second  he  liked  her  more  than  he  admired  her ; 
the  third  he  was  desperately  in  love. 

A  fortnight  later  —  for,  as  1  said  before,  in  India 
people  live  fast  —  he  proposed  to  her  in  the  veran- 
da of  old  Currise's  house ;  for,  by  the  advice  of 
his  counsellor,  old  Mrs.  Fancsome,  that  infatuated 
Juilge  had  given  an  immense  ball  to  the  whole 
"society"  of  Calcutta,  in  the  hopes  that  Annie 
might,  by  seeing  the  magnificence  of  his  establish- 
ment, repent  her  of  the  "  jawaub,"  and  consent  to 
become  t  lie  second  Mrs.  Currise.  Amongst  other 
guests  .Major  Milson  had  been  asked,  and  having 
previously  ascertained  that  Annie  was  to  be  there, 
lie  went  to  the  ball  determined  to  know  his  tit'. 
The  bost  bad  to  be  attentive  to  so  many  great  peo- 
ple of  "society"  during  the  evening,  that  he  had 
little  time  to  devote  to  Miss  Stevens.  However,  hfe 
managed  after  supper  —  the  old  fellow  could  not 
dance,  and  this  alone,  as  they  say  on  the  turf, 
"  weighted  "  him  very  heavily  in  the  race  for  a 
wife  —  to  get  a  few  minutes  conversation  with  her, 
and  ended  a  somewhat  nervous  harangue  by  taking 
her  to  become  his  wife.  Annie  was  a  frank,  open- 
lie  irted  girl,  and  although  she  was  really  grateful, 
and  pitied  the  old  Judge,  could  not  re-ist  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  joke.  She  eourtesicd  very  low  to  him  in 
reply,  and  said  that  she  had  barely  half  an  hour  be- 
fore accepted  the  hand  of  another  gentleman. 

■•  And  pray  may  I  ask,"  said  the  ;i>tonished 
Currise.  "who  the  fortunate  individual  is  ''.  "  and 
was  nit  a  little  surprised  when  she  named  Major 
Mils  in.  "Milson,  Milson?"  he  kept  repea 
'•  Milson  !  Why.  that  is  a  young  fellow  who  com- 
mands the  Second  faognlaia;  he  has  not  fifteen 
hundred  rupees  a  month,  and  owes  at  least  fifty 
thousand." 

Misa  Stevens  replied  that  she  was  not  au  fait  with 
the  major's  monetary  affairs,  but  that  she  had  ac- 
cepte  I  him  for  her  future  lord  and  nnster,  and  on 
this  the  conversation  ended,  not,  however,  without 
the  old  lover  —  who  at  heart  was  really  a  KOod  fol- 
low— •  offering  her  his  congratulations,  and  saying 
he  felt  sure  she  would  be  happy  with  her  future  hus- 
band. 

however,  Annie's  father,  the  Deputy  Com- 
missary-General. It  is  true  that  nothing  could  be 
urged  against  Major  Milson's  character  ;  but  there 
was  no  concealing  the  fact  of  his  being  very  much 
in  debt.  His  pay  and  allowances  amounte  1  t  I 
about  fifteen  hundred  rupees,  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  per  month,  which  makes  about  eighteen 
hundred  per  annum  English  money.  Now,  as 
Indian  officers  are  obliged  by  deductions  made  from 
their  pay,  and  by  grants  from  government  for  the 
same  purpose,  to  make  ample  allowance  for  their 
widows  and  family,  this  income  would  have  been 
quite  enough  to  marry  upon,  if  Major  Milson  had 
only  been  free  from  debt,  which  he  certainly  was 
n  it.  And,  in  India,  being  in  debt  invariably  means 
that  the  debtor  is  under  deductions  to  pay  off  his 
either  to  one  of  the  banks,  or  to  some  agent  or 
me  chant  who  may  be  his  sole  creditor.  Milson 
made  no  secret  of  his  difficulties  ;  in  fact,  in  India 
there  are  no  secrets  about  anything,  for  every  one 
knows  his  neighbor's  affairs  quite  as  well  as  he  does 
himself,  —  we  all  inhabit  glass  houses  in  that  coun- 
try. 


To  these  debts,  reducing  as  they  did  the  major's 
income  to  something  like  four  hundred  rupees  a 
month,  the  Deputy  Commissary-General  made  a 
very  serious  objection  ;  they  formed  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  between  the  major  and  his  daughter. 
However,  when  a  young  lady  has  made  np  her 
mind  to  a  thing,  there  is  very  little  use  thwarting 
her,  for  in  the  end  she  is  certain  to  have  her  own 
way.  Annie  Stevens  heard  all  that  had  to  be  said 
against  her  lover,  and  determined  to  accept  him 
with  all  his  monetary  imperfections  upon  his 
head.  She  said  she  was  determined  to  marry  him, 
and  then  to  get  him  out  of  debt,  and  she  accom- 
plished both  designs.  Of  the  wedding  and  the 
grand  doings  which  it  caused  in  Calcutta  we  need 
not  write,  for  is  it  not  inscribed  in  the  proper 
columns  of  The  Englishman  and  of  the  Bengal 
Ilurkuiu  of  the  day?  After  their  marriage,  Major 
an  1  lira  Milson  went  "up  country"  ;  and  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  latter  upon  her  husband,  and 
also  to  a  promise  which  he  had  made  her  before 
they  married,  he  sold  off  his  race-herses,  dismissed 
his  ESngBsh  jockey,  parted  with  his  "shikaree"  ele- 
phant,* put  all  his  rifles,  guns,  racing  saddles,  four- 
in-hand  harness,  ami  such-like  unnecessary  luxuries 
up  to  auction,  retaining  merely  one  charger  for  him- 
self, ami  a  bullock  yharrie,  or  spring  covered  cart 
drawn  by  bullocks,  in  which  his  wife  could  go  about 
to  pay  visits,  or  travel  when  they  were  marching, 
or  go  to  church.  He  wanted  very  much  to  pun  base 
a  carriage  and  pair  for  her  use,  but  she  would 
not  allow  him  to  do  so,  saying  that  their  first  duty 
■t  clear  of  debt,  and  their  second  to 
lav  np  money  against  a  rainy  day,  when  sickness 
or  other  causes  might  oblige  him  to  go  home  on 
h-ave. 

And  she  carried  her  point.  Until  he  married, 
Milson  had  always  found  that  as  fast  as  he  paid  oil* 
with  one  hand  he  borrowed  with  the  other.  Of  his 
fifteen  hundred  rupees  a  month  he  paid  off  regularly 
eleven  hundred  to  his  creditors,   and   yet   his  debts 

seemed  never  to  decrease.  Hut  his  wife  proved  her- 
self a  capital  woman  of  business.  She  took  his  affairs 
in  hand,  reduced  their  household  expenses  to  some- 
thing less  than  half  what  they  were  when  Mibon 
was  a  single  man,  commencing  her  reign  by  turning 
off  old  FTa— llill  Allie,  the  faithful  Kittnagar,  or 
butler,  who  had  robbed  his  master  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  with  a  perseverance  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
So  well  did  Annie  succeed  in  her  financial  opera- 
tions, that  in  two  years  after  their  marriage  a  sensible 
diminution  was  made  in  the  amount  Milson  owed,  in 
tour  years  he  was  nearly  (dear,  in  five  he  was  a  free 
nun.  and  in  six  they  had  commenced  that  nes; 
which  afterwards  increased  so  largely.  In  the  mean 
time  Milson  had  been  promoted  from  brevet  to 
••  pucka  "  f  major,  from  that  to  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  had  been  offered,  and  had  accepted,  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Political  Department,  which,  gave  him 
three  thousand  rupees  a  month,  or  about  three  thou- 
sand six  hundred  pounds  sterling  per  annum.  His 
expenses  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  somewhat  in- 
creased, but  still  Annie  kept  a  very  tight  hand  on 
the  purse-striius.  They  had  no  family,  and  thus 
were  saved  a  hundred  necessary  outlays  which  are 
imperative  upon  those  who  are  obliged  to  live  in 
India,  and  have  to  send  their  children  home  to  be 


•  A  "  shikaree  elephant "  is  an  elephant  trained  and  accustomed 
to  heins  used  in  tifrer-shootintr,  deer-shooting,  and  in  other  spirts 
where  the  »p  irtnOM  ttres  >>tT  lii-*  luck  ;it  the  pine. 

t  "  Pucka,"  an  Anglo-Indian  term  for  bond  fide,  or  real. 
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educated.  Milson  never  came  home  for  his  fur- 
lough, for  he  looked  forward  to  making  up  what 
would  enable  him  to  spend  a  certain  income  in 
England,  and  only  wanted  to  return  to  Europe  when 
he  gave  up  the  service  altogether.  In  due  time  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  with  it  an 
appointment  which  obliged  him  to  reside  at  the 
Presidency,  being  nothing  else  but  that  of  Com- 
missary-General, out  of  which  Annie's  old  admirer, 
Colonel  Fathix,  —  long  ago  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
and  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  his  native  parish 
in  Hertfordshire,  —  had  made  so  much  money.  In 
this  position  Major-General  Milson  began  to  roll  up 
money  in  earnest,  —  somehow  or  other  Commis- 
sariat officers  in  India  always  do.  Annie  —  no 
longer  a  very  young  woman,  for  they  had  been 
married  by  this  time  more  than  twenty  years  — 
still  looked  after  the  purse,  which  now  contained 
something  very  comfortable  in  bank  shares,  East 
Indian  railway  scrip,  and  other  substantial  securities, 
besides  a  highly  respectable  balance  at  the  "  Agra 
and  United  Service  Bank,  Calcutta  Branch." 

When  the  mutiny  broke  out,  Milson  did  the  state 
excellent  service,  so  much  so,  that  at  the  strong  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
he  was  made  a  K.  C.  B.,  and  was  thenceforward 
known  to  the  world,  as  he  will  be  to  the  readers  of 
this  little  tale,  as  Major-General  Sir  John  Milson, 
K.  C.  B. ;  Annie,  as  a  matter  of  course,  becoming 
Lady  Milson,  and  much  honored  as  the  wife  of  a 
well-known  gallant  officer.  Milson  then  left  the 
service  in  which  he  had  done  so  much  good  work, 
and  came  home  to  England.  His  pension,  together 
with  what  in  the  Indian  service  used  to  be  called 
his  "off-reckonings,"  —  equivalent  to  the  pay  as  full 
colonel  of  a  regiment  which  is  given  to  general  offi- 
cers in  the  English  army,  —  amounted  to  fifteen 
hundred  a  year,  and  the  interest  of  what  he  had 
saved,  his  money  being  well  invested  in  Indian  se- 
curities gave  him  about  three  thousand  per  annum 
additional.  He  was  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
this  story  in  excellent  health,  and,  being  but  little 
more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  was  able  to  enjoy  him- 
self as  keenly  in  England  as  if  he  had  never  been 
out  of  the  country  ;  and,  indeed,  far  more  than  the 
majority  of  languid  youths  whom  he  met  at  the 
club  and  at  every  dinner  or  evening  party  to  which 
he  went.  In  field-sports  few  men  could  beat  Mil- 
son.  He  was  as  good  a  shot,  as  straight  a  rider  across 
country,  and  could  handle  the  ribbons  of  a  four-in- 
hand  drag  quite  as  well  at  five-and-fifty  as  he  could 
at  five-and-twenty.  He  had  introductions  to  the 
best  houses,  was  well  received  everywhere,  and  was 
much  liked  wherever  he  went.  He  took  a  keen  in- 
terest in  all  political  and  social  movements,  had 
been  asked  to  contest  a  Midland  borough  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  had  more  than  half  made  up  his  mind  to 
do  so  at  the  next  election.  In  London  he  belonged 
to  two  good  clubs,  and  go  where  he  would  he  always 
met  people  who  in  Bengal,  or  some  Indian  cam- 
paign, had  known  him  and  received  some  kindness 
or  other  from  his  hands.  He  had  been  a  very  popu- 
lar man  in  India,  and  was  now  quite  as  much  liked 
in  England.  His  health  was  good,  his  digestion  ex- 
cellent, his  household  well  arranged,  and  the  balance 
at  his  banker's  more  than  he  required.  With  all 
these  many  advantages  was  it  possible  Sir  John 
Milson  could  be  unhappy  ?  He  was  about  as  miser- 
able a  man  as  is  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
kingdom.  What  his  troubles  were,  how  they  arose, 
wlio  caused  them,  and  how  they  were  cured,  must 
be  told  in  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Oxe  of  the  oldest  —  if  not  the  oldest,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  intimate  —  friend  whom  Sir  John 
Milson  had  in  the  world  was  Colonel  Laber,  of  the 
Bengal  Horse  Artillery.  The  two  soldiers  had  gone 
out  to  India  together  some  thirty  years  before,  and 
their  respective  careers  had  been  very  similar.  As 
cadets,  Milson  had  gone  out  for  the  infantry,  and 
Laber  for  the  artillery,  and  had  in  due  time  joined 
their  respective  corps.  For  many  years  they  had 
been  stationed  at  the  same  place,  and  in  hog-hunt- 
ing, tiger-shooting,  horse-racing,  and  the  other  occu- 
pations which  form  the  staple  amusements  of  young 
Indian  military  men,  they  had  mixed  a  great  deal 
together,  their  pursuits  being  in  these  respects  very 
similar. 

As  years  passed  on,  both  had  sobered  down  con- 
siderably, more  particularly  Milson,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  had,  when  a  brevet-major,  married  and 
settled  in  life.  Laber  remained  a  bachelor,  but 
this  had  not  impaired  the  intimacy  between  the 
two  friends,  and  whenever  they  met,  or  whenever 
they  were  at  the  same  station,  no  two  officers  saw 
more  of  each  other.  In  the  race  for  promotion,  the 
infantry  officer  had  often  headed  the  artilleryman, 
and  vice  versa.  Laber  was  a  regimental  captain 
some  years  before  Milson,  but  the  latter  got  to  be 
major  before  his  friend,  who  had  again  reached  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  first.  After  this  Milson 
had  again  come  up  with  his  friend  and  had  reached 
the  rank  of  major-general,  and  had  been  able  to 
retire  upon  his  pension,  his  old  friend  having  then 
attained  the  rank  of  full  colonel,  and  being  in  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  of  horse  artillery.  Since  his 
return  to  England,  Sir  John  Milson  had  often  writ- 
ten to  ask  Colonel  Laber  why  he  did  not  retire 
from  the  service,  as  he  was  now  entitled  to  his  pen- 
sion, and,  never  having  married,  had  no  cause  or 
reason  to  save  money,  as  his  friend  had  done.  But 
the  reply  was  always  the  same :  "  My  pension," 
wrote  Laber,  "  will  die  with  me ;  and  as  I  have 
others  depending  upon  me,  I  must  save  something 
for  their  sake  before  I  give  up  the  service."  The 
colonel  never  mentioned  what  persons  were  de- 
pendent upon  him,  and  as  Sir  John  knew  he  had 
never  married,  he  made  sure  that  there  was  behind 
the  scenes  some  widowed  sister,  or  impoverished 
brother,  or  nephew,  or  nieces,  for  whom  his  old 
friend  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  put  by  for 
the  future.  In  these  brief  paragraphs  about  himself 
Colonel  Laber  offered  no  explanations,  and  there- 
fore Sir  John  made  no  further  inquiries.  He 
thought  that  there  must  be  a  skeleton  more  or  less 
unsightly  in  his  old  friend's  cupboard,  and  that  it 
was  not  for  him  to  ask  to  see  that  which  the  other 
was  evidently  so  unwilling  to  show.  A  certain 
amount  of  correspondence  —  an  uncommonly  fre- 
quent one,  considering  the  great  distance  apart  and 
the  now  entirely  different  occupations  of  the  two 
friends  —  was  kept  up  after  the  return  of  Sir  John 
Milson  to  Europe,  and  presents  were,  so  to  speak, 
exchanged  from  time  to  time  between  the  two 
veterans. 

"I  have  been  over  to  Delhi,"  Colonel  Laber 
would  write,  "  and  saw  there  some  very  beautiful 
scarfs  of  quite  a  new  design  and  fabric.  I  have 
sent  one  down  to  Calcutta  for  transmission  by  the 
next  mail  to  Lady  Milson,  and  I  hope  she  will 
accept  it  from  her  old  friend." 

He  had  a  great  respect  for  Annie  had  the 
colonel,  and  whenever  she  asked  him  why  he  did 
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not  marry,  would  always  answer  that  he  was  wait- 
ing until  he  could  find  a  lady  exactly  like  her  ;  and. 
indeed,  the  saying  had  become  quite  a  joke  between 
the  two  friends,  not  the  less  relished  because  it  was 
somewhat  old. 

"  I  am  looking  everywhere  for  the  counterpart 
of  Annie,"  Sir  John  used  to  write  after  he  had  got 
home,  "  but  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  her ; 
when  I  do,  she  shall  be  packed  up  and  sent  out 
overland  to  your  address.  But,  in  order  to  con- 
sole you  in  your  bachelorhood,  I  have  sent  by 
Southampton  a  newly  invented  h:veeh-h:nding 
rifle,  which  the  Bishop  of  Bond  Street  has  just 
brought  out,  and  which,  unless  the  hand  and  eye  of 
tli"  m m  who  killed  the  tiger  just  twenty-four  yean 
ago  this  month  at  the  Jussulpore  ghaut  hav 
their  cunning,  ought  to  do  much  execution,  after 
the  cold  weather  is  over,  in  the  Terrai  jungle-;. 
The  present  is  from  Annie,  who  sends  her  love,  and 
-till  that  your  next  Christmas  dinner  will  be 
eaten  in  this  house,  and  that  you  will  give  up  what 
redly  seems  to  be  your  intention,  of  rjym 
h  tin  king,   or  rather  seri 

writing,  do,  my  dear  Laber,  come  home  before  you 
get  too  old  to  enjoy  life  in  England.  You  arc 
now  entitled  to  your  pension,  which,  with  off- 
reckonings, will  give  you  one  thousand  two  hu 
pounds  a  year.  You  must  have  saved  a  few 
thousand  rupees,  quite  enough  to  purchase  and 
furnish  a  box  somewhere  in  the  country,  when 
can  rent  good  shooting.  In  the  seison  you  can 
come  up  to  London,  and  I  need  hardily  say  that  if 

yo:i  wo".l  1  cat  seven  dinner!  a  week  in  our  h 
it  would  please  us  more  than  if  you  ate  s'x,  and 
that  for  the  six  we  shall  be  more  thankful  than  for 
five.  I  will  get  your  name  pal  Op  tor  the  Senior 
an  1  Oriental,  at  both  Of  Which  places  you  will  meet 
a  host  of  old  friends.  You  will  M  quite  well 
enough  off  not  to  deny  yourself  a  park   cob  in  the 

n.  ami  a  montb  at  Homburg or  V 
that  is  over.  Surely  such  a  life  is  in  every  way 
preferable  to  soldiering  at  your  age,  particularly 
when  you  have  no  special  object  —  so  fir  as  1  can 
.-ee  —  tor  saving  money.  You  must  be  tired  of 
India.  The  country  has  entirely  changed  since  we 
soldiered  together  at  Cabul,  and  since  the  days  of 
the  mutiny  a  curse  seems  to  have  descended  upon 
tli'  service.  What  pleasure  can  you  have  in  field- 
days,  in  blowing  up  young  subalterns  for  not  being 
more  regular  at  the  riding-school,  or  in  sitting  as  a 
magistrals  in  the  orderly-room,  and  in  awarding 
punish  drill  to  drunken  gunners?  lie  advised,  old 
friend,  anil  come  home  ;  send  in  your  papers  on  r  - 
ceipt  of  this  letter,  and  write  to  me  to  welcome 
you  at  Marseilles,  at  Malta,  or  even  at  Alexandria. 
Annie  says  she  would  like  nothing  better  than  a 
trip  to  the  latter  place,  and  that  we  will  both  be 
delighted  to  meet  you  there,  go  all  together  by  the 
French  steamer  to  Jaffa,  visit  Jerusalem,  thence  by 
Damascus  into  Syria,  spend  a  couple  of  months  on 
the  Lebanon,  and  come  home  by  Constantinople 
and  the  Danube.  Say  the  word,  be  up  and  doing, 
and  you  will  find  us  as  good  as  our  word." 

In  due  time,  some  seventy  days  or  so,  there  came 
a  reply  to  this  letter,  but  not  such  a  one  as  Sir 
John  hoped  for,  and,  in  the  most  important  particu- 
lar, by  no  means  what  he  had  expected,  as  the  fol- 
lowing extract —  comprising  the  chief  part  of  the 
letter  —  will  show  :  — 

"  I  only  wish,  my  dear  Milson,  that  I  could  follow 
your  advice,  leave  the  service,  and  go  home  at  once. 
But,  as  you  will  see  before  you  finish  this  letter,  I  cannot 


do  so  until  I  have  scraped  together  a  few  more  of  those 
-   which    we  all   despite   so   much   whilst  we  are 
young,   hut  find  so  absolutely   necessary  when   we  pet 
older.     And    this   leads   me  at  once   to   the   pith   of  my 
tale,  which  for  many  years  I  have  wished   to  tell  you, 
but  somehow,  when  the  moment  came,  never  dared  to 
speak  of  until  now  lam  obliged   to  do  so.     You  have 
often  joked  me  about  Raring  a  skeleton  in  my  doset, 
and  I  have  as  often  denied  the  imputation;  but  i  did 
not  speak  the  truth.     I  hare  a  skeleton  in  my  closet,  an  1, 
what  i<  more,  I  am  about  to  send  it  home  ereloii: 
placed   in   your   keeniiur,  whiNt  I   remain  out  th 
work  some  years  longer  for  what  will  make  it  imlcivn- 
deat  when  I  am  pone.     My  targe  par  and  allow 
out  here,  and  the  very  economical  way  I  live  (for  I  don't 
spend  more  than  the  junior  second  lieutenant    in   the 
at),  has  enabled  nie  to  insure  my  lite  very  heavily, 
so  that  if  I  die  before  I  leave  the  sendee,  my  heir  will 
'  •  to  claim  ten  thousand   pounds.     In   the   mean 
!  am  rolling  up  my  savings  in  the  best  an. I 
investments,  an  1,  SO  soon  a-  I  em  writs  myself  down  as 
worth   that   amount   in   hard   cash,    I  will   consider  my 
■  r  others  at  an  end,  and  betake  myself  So  the  ease 
and  dignity  of  a  retired  Anglo-Indian  in  an  nun-chair  at 
utal  Club. 
"  But,  before  I  go  further,  mj  >n,   in  this 

on,  I  do  ex  id  a  promise  from  you,  which  I 
am  quite   sure  you   will  give,   for  the  take   ot'  old 

>  together,  and  in  re* 
-hip  and  an   intimacy  which   has 
now  spread  over  a  great  part  of  half  a  century.     The 
promise  I  want  v  is  this  —  that  you  will  not 

to  a  soul  —  not  ecen  to  ifour  wife — what    I   now 
tell  you,  at:  1   that  you   will  keep  icligiously 

until,  if  ever,  I  rele  ise  von  from  observing  it.  I  shall 
take  no  farther  StSpS  in  the  matter  until  I  hear  from 
you   in   reply  to   this  letter;  and  when    1  do   beat 

promising  and  accepting  the   trust,  I 

•is. 
"  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  1  have  two  da 
tore,  ofnin  trs  respectively.     Their 

moth  r  was  what  in   tin-  coumrv  we  call  a  I' 
which,  as  you  know,  paeaai  a  half  caste  descendant  of 
the  old  conquerors  of  India.     I  met  her,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  ..;  the  Koman  Church, 
i   was  on   leave  at  Qoa,  about  twenty-live  years 
Unfortunately,  the  marriage,  owing  to  s.>mc  want 
of  formality  about  the  papers  I  ought  to  have  Mibmitted, 
.  .1  according  to  the  Portuguese  law.     Had  it 
bees  so,  it  would  h  ive  been  also  legal  in  England,  and 
my  daughters  woaM  h  untied  to  the  usual  ul- 

lowan  08  from  tbs  military  fond  at  my  death.  Vcry 
soon  after  our  marriage  I  w  on  may  remem- 

ber, to  Burmah,  where  I  had  a  political  appointment. 
My  wife  followed  me  there  in  due  time,  and.  as  I  was 
the  only  English  officer  at  the  station,  the  fact  of  mv 
wife  being  dark  was   D  1  never  mentioned 

the  fact  of  my  marriage  to  you,  for,  like  ail  Anglo-In- 
dians, I  felt  somewhat  ashamed  at  my  wife  being  a  half- 
,i-  e.  I  always  intended  to  tell  you  of  it  some  day, 
and,  had  we  ever  been  at  the  same  station  together  dur- 
ing my  wife's  lifetime,  I  should  of  course  have  made  a 
dean  breast  of  it.  She  lived  seven  years  after  our  mar- 
riage, and,  curiously  enough,  these  were  exactly  the 
seven  years  iu  which  you  and  I  saw  so  little  of  each 
other. 

"  I  was  three  years  and  a  half  in  Burmah  ;  then  I 
w  is  ordered,  on  temporary  duty,  with  a  battery,  to 
Afghanistan,  and,  as  you  remember,  although  iu  the 
same  army,  we  were  in  ilill'erent  divisions,  and  did  not  see 
very  much  of  each  other.  During  that  time  my  wife 
remained  at  Burmah,  where  I  joined  her  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign.  A  year  later  she  had  her  first  child,  and 
a  year  afterwards  her  last,  which  she  died  in  giving 
birth  to.  Our  marriage  was  a  very  happy  one  under 
tiie  circumstances,  but  I  question  whether  it  would  have 
been  so  had  i  been  stationed  at  any  place  where  there 
were  other  ladies,  and  where  my  poor  wife's  deficiencies 
of  education  and  manners  would  have  been  brought  into 
contrast  with  them.    After  her  lights,  —  after  the  fashion 
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of  her  people,  her  education,  and  her  manners,  —  she 
made  me  an  excellent  wife,  and  I  don't  think  we  ever 
had  a  disagreeable  word.  It  was  only  at  her  death, 
when  I  wanted  to  put  my  two  babies  upon  the  register 
of  the  military  fund,  I  discovered  that,  although  married 
to  her  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  by  a  clergyman  of  her 
own  church,  I  was  not  legally  married  according  to  the 
laws  of  Portugal,  and  therefore  was  not  so  according  to 
those  of  England.  I  took  the  best  legal  opinion  in 
England,  and  every  lawyer  confirmed  this  view  of  the 
case.  A  marriage  of  any  English  subject  is  considered 
as  lawful  as  if  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  per- 
formed it,  provided  it  is  lawful  in  the  country  where  it 
is  solemnized,  but  not  so  otherwise;  and,  to  my  intense 
sorrow,  I  discovered  that  my  two  daughters  were  illegiti- 
mate when  it  was  too  late  to  rectify  the  error. 

"  A  bachelor  home  in  the  hot  plains  of  Hindostan  was 
no  place  for  young  children,  and  I  therefore  determined 
to  consign  my  two  girls  to  the  care  of  the  French  nuns, 
who  have  a  convent  in  the  Himalaya  Hills.  I  did  so, 
and  for  many  years  only  saw  them  now  and  again  when 
I  could  run  up  to  pay  them  a  short  visit  and  snatch  a 
mouthful  of  cool  air  for  myself.  My  wife  had  on  her 
death-bed  made  me  promise  that  they  should  be  brought 
up  in  her  own  faith,  and  this  I  promised  solemnly  should 
be  the  case.  The  lady  superior  of  the  convent  never 
knew  that  the  children  were  mine,  nor  do  the  girls  them- 
selves know  it.  When  I  took  them  to  the  convent,  I 
said  they  were  the  orphans  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  had 
died  in  very  bad  circumstances,  and  that,  not  being 
likely  to  marry  myself,  I  had  adopted  his  little  ones.  I 
gave  them  the  name  of  Faber,  and  to  this  day  they  go 
by  the  name  of  Ann  and  Mary  Faber.  They  are  two 
lovely  girls,  —  not  the  least  like  me,  but  the  very  image 
of  what  their  poor  mother  was  when  we  married,  only 
not  so  dark.  They  look  more  like  Italians  or  Spaniards, 
and,  unless  they  alter  very  much  indeed,  will  grow  up 
very  handsome  women. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  old  friend,  you  know  what  my 
skeleton  is,  or,  rather,  you  know  that  I  have  two  of 
them ;  and  you  can  understand  why  I  have  remained 
out  in  India  so  long.  Not  being  legitimate,  my  two 
girls  would  be  destitute  when  I  die,  unless  I  can  manage 
t  >  save  up  something  to  leave  them,  and  I  have  fixed  the 
minimum  of  that  'something'  at  rive  thousand  pounds 
each.  If  I  am  spared  four  years  longer,  I  shall  be  able, 
what  between  the  money  I  have  saved  and  the  amount  I 
can  spare  from  my  pension  towards  paying  for  a  life  in- 
surance, to  leave  them  this  amount  at  my  death.  But 
,  not  until  they  are  much  older,  and  are  able  to  under- 
stand the  difficulties  I  was  placed  in  with  regard  to  their 
poor  mother,  will  I  ever  tell  them,  or  tell  any  one  else, 
that  they  are  my  daughters.  You  are  the  only  person 
on  earth  that  knows  my  secret,  and  I  rely  upon  your 
honor  not  to  mention  it,  even  to  Lady  Milson,  although, 
of  all  other  women  on  earth,  she  is  the  one  for  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  esteem.  If  you  will  do  this,  and  take 
charge  of  the  two  girls  when  they  reach  home,  you  will 
add  a  very  large  item  to  the  already  long  list  of  kind  acts 
for  which  I  am  in  your  debt.  Only  remember  these  girls 
must  not  be  known  to  any  single  being  as  my  daughters. 
Their  name  is  Faber.  They  believe  that  their  father  was 
an  English  merchant  in  Burmah,  that  both  their  parents 
are  dead,  and  that  I  have  adopted  them. 

"  What  I  want  you  to  do  for  them  is  as  follows  :  Im- 
mediately after  I  receive  your  reply, — and  I  will  gladly 
pay  for  a  telegram  as  far  as  Suez,  so  as  to  anticipate 
the  mail,  —  I  will  prepare  the  girls  for  their  start,  and 
send  them  to  Calcutta,  there  to  embark  for  England 
But,  in  any  case,  it  will  be  some  three  or  four  months 
after  you  receive  this  before  they  can  reach  Southamp- 
ton. In  that  time  I  want  you  to  look  out  for  some 
respectable  lady  with  whom  they  can  be  boarded,  and 
who  will  take  charge  of  their  education,  and  provide  the 
requisite  masters  for  them  at  my  expense.  In  short,  I 
should  wish  you  to  engage  a  suitable  person  for  them 
as  governess,  and  to  take  a  small  house  somewhere  in 
the  western  suburbs  of  London  for  her  and  the  girls, 
where  they  can  have  all  the  advantages  of  good  mas- 


ters. I  will  send  you,  by  the  same  mail  that  takes  the 
girls  home,  five  hundred  pounds  ;  this  will  serve  to 
outfit  them,  on  their  arrival,  with  clothes,  &c,  and  to 
furnish  the  house  you  take  for  them  neatly.  After  that, 
I  will  remit  home  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  out  of  which  the  salary  of  the  governess, 
the  rent  of  the  house,  the  girls'  clothing,  and  all  other 
expenses  ought  to  be  paid.  If  you  don't  think  it 
enough,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  send  more.  '  I  need 
hardly  remind  you  that  you  should  be  very  particular 
in  the  person  you  select  as  governess.  The  girls  can 
read  and  write  English  well,  and  have  a  fair  knowledge 
of  history,  but  they  are  utterly  ignorant  of  all  that  the 
world  calls  accomplishments,  and  have  no  more  idea  of 
music  or  drawing  than  your  old  Kitmagar,  who,  by  the 
way,  comes  regularly  once  a  month  to  ask  news  about 
'  Milson  Sahib  '  and  the  '  Mem  Sahib.' 

"  And  now  I  shall  bring  this  letter  to  an  end.  I  have 
made  my  confession  to  you,  told  you  how  you  can  help 
me,  and  shall  await  your  answer  with  some  impatience, 
although  I  am  pretty  certain  that  it  will  be  in  the 
affirmative.  There  is  merely  one  thing  I  find  I  have 
omitted  to  say,  which  is,  that  as,  according  to  the 
promise  I  made  their  mother,  the  girls  have  been 
brought  up  as  Roman  Catholics,  it  would  be  better  if 
you  procured  the  services  of  a  governess  belonging  to 
that  church." 

This  lengthy  communication  of  his  old  friend, 
Sir  John  Milson  found  lying  on  his  breakfast-table 
one  morning  about  Easter.  According  to  his  wont, 
he  had  got  down  stairs  a  few  minutes  before  his  wife. 
The  Calcutta  mail  had  been  delivered  that  morn- 
ing, and  there  were  four  or  five  Indian  letters  (as 
well  as  "The  Englishman  Overland  Summary"), 
and  one  or  two  for  his  wife,  for  both  had  many 
friends  who  remembered  them  in  the  land  of  the 
sun.  Colonel  Laber's  handwriting  at  once  caught 
Sir  John's  eyes,  but  he  generally  left  it  to  the  last, 
preferring  to  scan  the  communications  from  others 
before  reading  the  long,  pleasant,  gossiping  epistle 
of  his  old  comrade,  which  recalled  many  bygone 
events,  —  deeds  in  the  battle  as  well  as  the  hunting 
field  ;  night  attacks  on  the  Khyber  Pass  ;  outlying 
pickets  at  Cabool ;  jolly  mess-dinners  ;  race-meet- 
ings ;  tigers  shot,  missed,  bagged,  and  lost;  shoot- 
ing-parties living  in  tents ;  and  all  the  other  thou- 
sand incidents  of  a  soldier's  life  in  India.  "  Here 
is  a  long  letter  from  the  old  gunner,"  —  the  name 
by  which  Colonel  Laber  had  been  known  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  —  said  Sir  John  to  his  wife,  as  he 
opened  it  between  the  intervals  of  eating  his  egg 
and  tasting  his  tea.  "  What  can  the  old  boy  have 
to  say  V  "  Presently,  as  he  began  to  read  it,  his  at- 
tention got  more  and  more  riveted,  and  Annie  had 
to  ask  him  twice  for  rice  (like  all  Anglo-Indians,  the 
Milsons  always  had  rice  on  their  breakfast-table) 
before  she  could  draw  his  attention  to  the  every- 
day business  of  breakfast.  When  he  looked  up,  his 
face  wore  such  an  appearance  of  astonishment  that 
Lady  Milson  was  almost  alarmed.  "  Why,  John, 
what  is  the  matter  ?  Has  anything  happened  to 
Laber  ?  "  she  asked,  and  this  recalled  to  his  memo- 
ry what  he  had  just  gathered  from  the  letter,  that 
all  regarding  the  story  of  his  old  friend's  marriage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  advent  of  the  two  young  la- 
dies, was  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret  from  his  wife, 
from  whom  Sir  John  had  never  before  in  his  life 
concealed  anything.  He  mumbled  out  some  tale 
about  bank  shares  having  fallen  in  value,  and  that 
he  must  look  after  the  interests  of  his  old  friend. 
Lady  Milson  did  not  ask  to  see  the  letter,  for  she 
had  letters  of  her  own  to  read,  and  was  not  a  wom- 
an in  whose  character  curiosity  was  a  leading  fea- 
ture.    Sir  John  said  something  about  having  letters 
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to  write,  and  an  appointment  at  the  club,  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  hurrying  over  his  breakfast,  and  made  off 
to  the  back  dining-room  (called  his  study),  there  to 
think  over  the  difficulties  which  his  old  chum  was 
about  to  impose  upon  him. 

"  Why  on  earth  I  am  not  to  tell  Annie  anything 
about  the  story  is  more  than  I  can  understand," 
said  Sir  John  to  himself,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone. 
He  read  the  letter  over  again  from  beginning  to 
end,  every  now  and  then  uttering  some  expletive 
of  bewilderment.  "  Married,  and  never  told  me  a 
word  about  it.  A  French  jxoverness ;  furnished 
house  ;  two  girls,  —  very  beautiful.  What  on  earth 
will  people  say  or  think  when  they  hear  I  am  the 
paymaster  of  a  suburban  residence  inhabited  by 
three  ladies  ?  If  I  could  only  tell  Annie,  and  ask 
her  advice  !  I  must  ask  some  person's  ailvice.  I 
can't  order  a  French  governess  as  I  would  a  pair  of 
boots  or  a  hamper  of  wine.  No,  hang  nie,  I  can't 
do  it.  I  '11  write  and  tell  the  gunner  that  I  really 
must  decline,  unless  he  allows  me  to  tell  Annie  all 
about  it." 

Such  was  the  determination  —  which  I 
ntber  less  than  three  minutes  —  at  which  Sir  John 
arrived.  But  then  came  the  thought,  would  not 
his  old  friend  have  done  as  much  tor  him,  had  he 
been  in  the  same  situation  and  their  portions  re- 
1  ?  Who  was  it  that  year-  ago  1'iit  him  three 
thousand  rupees  to  pay  his  racing  bets,  which  he 
would  have  been  utterly  and  forever  disgraced  if 
he  had  not  met  at  once?  Who  was  it,  when  he 
heard    Lieutenant   Milson   wai   laid   up   with  jungle 

fever,  rode  a  hundred  miles  in  ten  hours  through  a 
blazing  hot  Indian  sun,  and  nursed  his  friend  until 
he  was  on  hi-  legs  again  ? 

How  did  he  escape  the  sword  of  that  Afighan 
fanatic,  near  Candahar?    was  it   not    by   L 

shooting  the  man  dead  as  he  rushed  upon  his 
friend,  who  was  looking  away  at  the  time'.''  How 
many  years  ago  was  that,  —  thirty?  no,  something 

short  of  that,  —  about  twenty-six  or  seven.  What 
jolly  days  were  those  Anglian  campaigning  times  ! 
Where  were  all  the  fellows  who  dined  at  the  Horse 
Artillery  mess  the  night  before  ('u/.nce  was  taken? 
We  Bat  down  sixteen.  Py  Jove!  I  remember  all 
their  names  much  better  than  I  do  those  of  the 
Stupid  stuck-up  people  I  met  last  week  at  Lord 
ton's.  They  are  all  gone  now,  except  Laber, 
myself,  and  Spinvith,  the  little  doctor,  who  has  re- 
tired and  lives  at  Cheltenham.  I  will  doit.  Laber 
woidd  do  as  much,  and  more,  for  me  if  I  wanted 
him.  I  must  pull  through  the  business  somehow. 
1  dire  say  there  are  agencies  and  places  where 
French  governesses  can  be  procured.  It  will  be  a 
nuisance  keeping  the  affair  a  secret  from  Annie, 
but  I  must  do  it,  if  I  want  to  serve  Laber.  The 
mail  goes  out  to-night.  I  '11  write  and  say  that  I  '11 
do  all  he  wants,  and  I  '11  telegraph  at  the* same  time 
to  Suez,  so  that  he  will  know  my  determination  by 
the  mail  that  leaves  there  to-morrow  for  Bombay, 
and  the  message  will  be  sent  on  at  once  from  that 
place  to  Meerut.  Do  it  ?  Of  course,  I  must  and 
will.  If  there  was  no  difficulty  to  overcome,  noth- 
ing unpleasant  in  doing  what  'the  old  gunner  asks 
me,  there  could  be  no  merit  on  my  part.  Of  course 
I  '11  do  it." 

And  so  Sir  John  betook  himself  to  the  Oriental 
Club,  and  wrote  by  that  night's  mail  to  tell  his  old 
friend  that  the  girls  might  be  sent  home,  and  he 
would  do  his  utmost  to  do  all  their  father  wanted, 
and  to  have  a  suitable  house  ready  for  them  on 
their  arrival  in  England. 


CHAPTER   III. 

WANTED,  A  GOVERNESS.  Must  be  a  Roman  Catholic.  A 
French  lady  with  a  good  knowledge  of  English  preferred. 
Unexceptional  references  required  ;  and  a  liberal  salary  given. 
Apply  by  letter  to  J.  M.,  the  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

••  What  a  very  lingular  place  for  a  govern' 
apply  at,"  said  Lady  Milson  to  her  husband,  as  she 
read  the  above  advertisement  in  the  Morning  Post 
at  breakfast  one  morning,  "  What  a  curious  place 
for  a  governess  to  apply  at.  Why,  the  initials  are 
the  same  as  your  own,  John." 

It  was  fortunate  for  Sir  John  that  two  walls  of 
paper  intervened  between  him  and  his  wife,  for  he 
sat  reading  the  Homeward  Mail,  and  Lady  Milson 
the  Morning  Post,  as  they  sipped  their  tea  and  made 
inroads  into  their  toast.  II. id  it  been  otherwise,  his 
better-half  would  have  certainly  seen  that  there  was 
something  wrong  with  her  lord  and  master.  Poor 
Sir  John's  troubles  had  begun,  as  he  thought,  in 
earnest,  but  as  yet  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  evil. 
If'  had  written  to  tell  his  old  friend  that  he  would 
do  all  he  could  for  his  daughters  when  they  arrived, 
and  would  have  a  home  ready  for  them  by  the  time 
they  arrived.  Put  what  to  do,  or  how  to  do  it,  he 
knew  no  more  than  a  babe  unborn.  Already  he 
hail  been  more  than  I   of  wanting  a   house 

for  some  person  for  whom  he  ought  not  to  find  either 
Of  home.      He  had  gone  tO  a  West-end  house- 

agont,  and  told  him  that  he  required,  ranc where  ia 

the  neighborhood  of  London,  a  villa  with  thre. 
bedrooms,  a  dining-room  ami  drawing-room,  and 
suitable  for  a  small  establishment.  The  agent 
"yes,  Sir  Johned,"  and  "no,  Sir  Johned,"  and 
'■  you  may  depend  upon  my  getting  you  the  very 
thing  you  require.  Sir  Johned"  him,  until  he  felt 
inclined  to  knock  him  down  upon  the  spot  and  run 
away.  Put  when  poor  Sir  John  began  to  girt  very 
particular  directions  thai  all  letters  on  the  subject  of 

this  villa  v..  •nt  to  him  at  his  club,  and  not 

to  his  house,  the  man's  countenance  spread  into 
something  as  near  a  grin  as  a  respectable  trades- 
man could  allow  himself  to  indulge  in.  "You  may 
trust  to  me,  Sir  John,"  he  exclaimed.  "I  perfectly 
understand,  Sir  John.  You  may  rest  assured  that 
your  eonfidenM  shall  be  respected."  And  with  this 
there  came  over  the  fellow's  eyelid  something  ap- 
proaching so  near  to  a  wink,  that  Sir  John  felt  in  a 
greater  rage  than  ever,  and  walked  oil*  muttering 
anything  but  prayers,  "  for  all  the  world  as  if  he 
were  a  Hndian  bashaw,"  as  the  house-agent  ex- 
l  himself  afterwards  when  speaking  of  the  in- 
terview to  a  friend.  At  last,  —  and  with  the  utmost 
secrecy,  as  if  he  really  was  doing  something  which 
he  ought  not,  —  he  got  a  suitable  house  in  the  new 
part  of  Kensington,  which  he  took  at  a  rent  of 
seventy-five  pounds  a  year.  Of  course  the  a_ 
ment  for  the  house  had  to  be  made  out  in  his  name, 
for  he  had  not  yet  engaged  the  governess  who  was 
to  rule  over  the  establishment.  Sir  John  had  been 
a  householder  in  London  for  four  or  five  years,  and 
his  name  was,  of  course,  in  the  Piue  Pook,  the  Court 
Guide,  and  the  Post-oflice  Directory.  A  reference 
to  any  of  these  books  showed  that  he  lived  in  a 
house  for  which  he  must  pay  at  least  four  hundred 
per  annum  rent.  From  what  he  told  the  house- 
agent,  the  house  he  hired  was  intended  for  another 
person  or  persons,  and  yet  it  was  to  be  taken  in  his 
name.  Moreover,  he  wore  such  a  very  decided  air 
of  being  ashamed,  —  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
perhaps,  of  being  frightened,  —  of  what  he  was 
doing,  that  it  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if  house- 
agents  thought  there  was  something  out  of  the  way, 
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—  something  that  was  anything  but  all  right,  —  in 
the  transaction.  One  of  these  gentry,  in  fact,  as 
good  as  told  him  as  much.  "You  see,  Sir  John,'' 
he  said,  "  I  don't  mind  speaking  out.  The  landlord 
of  that  house  don't  want,  he  don't,  to  let  any  pro- 
miscuous party  like,  'ave  'is  'ouse.  The  neighbor- 
hood is  most  'spectable,  and  you  see,  Sir  John,  as 
how  if  he  lets  any  party  live  in  that  house,  which  is 
a  lady  without  a  husband  like,  why,  you  see,  the 
valer  like  would  go  down,  it  would.  Not  but  what 
you  is  most  'spectable,  Sir  John,  and  if  you  wished 
the  'ouse  for  Lady  Milson  it  would  be  quite  another 
affair.  But  the  landlord,  he  don't  like  letting 
parties  that  has  not  got  a  name  like,  'aving  'is  'ouse. 
You  '11  'scuse  me,  Sir  John,  but  if  you  took  a  look 
round  St.  John  Wood's  way,  I  think  you  would  be 
more  like  too  soot  yourself."  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  Sir  John  did  not  "  take  a  look  St.  John 
Wood's  way,"  and  that  he  did  not  trouble  that 
house-agent  any  further. 

But  even  with  the  house  secured  were  his  troubles 
ended  ?  By  no  means.  He  asked  his  tailor  —  he 
was  half  afraid  and  half  ashamed  to  ask  any  of  his 
friends  —  where  he  could  get  a  small  house  fur- 
nished throughout,  and  the  snip  smiled,  and,  in 
recommending  him  to  an  upholsterer,  said,  "  I  quite 
understand  what  you  mean,  Sir  John,"  And  when 
he  went  to  see  the  upholsterer,  the  miscreant  be- 
haved in  exactly  the  same  way.  "  Quite  so,  Sir 
John.  I  see  exactly  what  you  wish,  Sir  John.  A 
ten-roomed  house,  furnished  neatly,  and  with  every 
luxury.  1  did  the  same  for  Lord  Epsom  last  week, 
Sir  John.  A  matter,  I  should  say,  of  four  hundred 
pounds,  or  it  may  be  a  trifle  more."  And  the  fel- 
low smiled  a  knowing  smile,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  / 
know  all  about  it,  but  you  are  quite  safe  in  my 
hands." 

At  last  the  house  at  Kensington  was  got  and 
furnished,  but  as  yet  the  governess  had  not  been 
engaged ;  although,  if  all  went  well,  the  "  old 
gunner's  "  daughters  might  be  expected  at  South- 
ampton in  about  six  weeks.  Not  that  there  were 
no  answers  to  the  advertisement  which  heads  this 
chapter.  On  the  contrary,  there  were  many  ;  but 
the  difficulty  was  how  or  where  to  see  those  ladies 
whose  references  and  antecedents  made  them  at  all 
eligible  for  the  situation.  One  lady  writing  to  "  J. 
M.,  at  the  Oriental  Club,"  said  that  she  was  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  that  she  was  a  Frenchwoman,  had 
a  good  knowledge  of  English,  was  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  had  been  a  governess  for  twelve  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  she  had  lived  in  three  families,  and 
that  she  could  give  references  to  her  last  situation, 
which  was  in  Lord  Eastcheap's  family,  she  having 
only  left  his  lordship's  daughters  when  the  last  of 
them  had  gone  out  in  the  world.  This  was  an  op- 
portunity which  Sir  John  would  at  once  have  seised 
upon,  but  that  the  very  excellence  of  the  references 
debarred  him  from  so  doing.  He  knew  Lord  and 
Lady  Eastcheap  very  well.  He  knew  that  their 
three  daughters  were  exceedingly  well-brought-up 
girls,  and  he  was  perfectly  certain  that  any  govern- 
ess recommended  by  that  family  would  be  exactly 
the  sort  of  person  to  whom,  of  all  others,  he  would 
like  to  intrust  his  old  friend's  daughters.  But  he 
could  not  take  any  steps  in  the  matter.  He  felt 
quite  certain  that  if  he  wrote  or  spoke  to  either 
Lord  or  Lady  Eastcheap  on  the  subject,  that  either 
one  or  the  other  would  speak  to  Lady  Milson  the 
first  time  they  met,  and  ask  whether  Sir  John's 
friends  had  engaged  the  governess  that  had  lived  in 
their  family. 


Thus,  in  the  same  way  that  his  own  respectability 
made  it  difficult  for  him  to  hire  a  house  without 
others  believing  that  he  was  doing  those  things 
which  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  the  good  refer- 
ence of  this  governess  made  it  all  the  more  difficult 
for  him  to  engage  her.  Then,  again,  the  advertise- 
ment which  he  had  put  in  the  Post  not  unnaturally 
attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  the  old  bovs  at 
the  Oriental ;  and  Clogson,  formerly  accountant- 
general  in  Orissa,  offered  the  hall  porter  a  sovereign 
to  tell  him  who  "  J.  M."  was.  Tiiat  functionary,  to 
his  honor  be  it  said,  did  not  betray  Sir  John,  and 
declared  that  he  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
letters.  But  Clogson  was  not  to  be  put  off.  lie 
watched  day  after  day  in  the  hall  of  the  club,  until 
he  saw  Sir  John  Milson  take  up  the  little  packet 
of  letters  addressed  in  .ladies'  handwriting  to  "J. 
If."  and  then  he  commenced  a  series  of  mild  jokes 
about  "sly  dogs,"  of  married  men  having  their  lit- 
tle weaknesses,  and  of  "  nice  goings  on  which  men's 
wives  ought  to  be  told  of,"  until  poor  Sir  John  was 
driven  half  mad,  and  almost  made  a  vow  that  he 
would  go  off  to  the  Land's  End,  and  leave  the 
young  ladies  to  shift  for  themselves  when  they  ar- 
rived in  England.  At  last  he  succeeded  in  hearing 
of  a  lady  whom  he  thought  would  suit,  arjd  whose 
reference  was  to  a  lady  in  the  north  of  England,  of 
whom  neither  he  nor  his  wife  knew  anything. 
Moreover,  the  reference  proved  most  satisfactory  ; 
and  so,  after  dodging  about  for  some  davs,  —  rdviiie: 

©    ,  o  #  .•''too 

the  governess  appointments  in  confectioners'  shops, 
in  railway  waiting-rooms,  and  in  all  sorts  of  odd 
out-of-the-way  places,  —  he  engaged  her,  and  duly 
installed  her  in  the  small  house  at  Kensington, 
there  to  await  the  arrival  of  her  future  pupils. 
But  before  the  advent  of  those  young  ladies, 
poor  Sir  John  got  into  trouble,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  married  life,  with  his  wife.  Lady  Milson  had  a 
sort  of  unattached  female  aide-de-camp,  who  came 
and  went  to  and  fro  from  the  house  like  a  tame 
dog.  This  was  a  lady  somewhat  advanced  in  years, 
whose  husband  had  once  been  "  a  highly  respecta- 
ble merchant  in  the  City,"  but  who  was  now  bank- 
rupt in  business,  insolvent  in  purse,  and  broken 
down  in  spirit.  Mrs.  Morris  had  become  acqu  lint- 
<•<!  with  Annie  at  some  "  Ladies'-Poor-District- 
Visiting-Aid-Society's"  meeting,  and  had  impressed 
the  rich  Anglo-Indian's  wife  with  a  feeling  of  com- 
pasgioM  for  Mr.  Morris's  poverty.  Owing  to  Lady 
Milson's  representations,  Sir  John  had  used  his  in- 
terest to  obtain  appointments  in  the  Indian  public 
works  and  telegraph  departments  for  Mr.  Morris's 
two  sons,  and  in  return  for  his  kindness  Mrs.  Mor- 
ris had  by  degrees  worked  herself  into  being  a  sort 
of  private  secretary,  and  public  toady  of  Annie. 
Like  all  ladies  who  have  lived  much  in  India,  the 
latter  was  terribly  wanting  in  energy,  and  was  only 
too  glad  to  be  saved  trouble  by  an  unpad  lady 
••  help,"  who  took  messages  to  her  dressmaker, 
found  out  where  the  best  and  cheapest  tea  was 
to  be  had,  checked  her  tradesmen's  book,  and 
wrote  her  cards  of  invitation,  all  for  the  sake  of  an 
occasional  lift  in  her  ladyship's  carriage,  and  the 
pleasure  of  talking  to  her  friends  in  Holloway  about 
her  "  dear  friend  Lady  Milson."  Sir  John  hated 
Mrs.  Morris.  She  was  always  in  his  way.  If  he 
wanted  to  have  a  quiet  evening  at  home,  he  was 
sure  to  find,  on  coming  back  from  the  club  at  seven 
o'clock,  that  Mrs.  Morris  had  invited  herself — or 
had  remained  so  late  that  Lady  Milson  could  not 
help  asking  her  —  to  remain  to  dinner,  when  her 
thin  sour  face  and  her  fawning  manner  to  his  wife 
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made  his  wine  taste  hot,  and  his  soup  feel  cold. 
Mrs.  Morris  had  quite  wit  enough  to  see  that,  al- 
though Annie  liked  her  for  her  petty  services  ren- 
dered, Sir  John  hated  her,  and  that  were  it  not  for 
this  she  would  have  been  asked  much  oftener  to 
the  house,  —  that  is,  asked  in  a  more  gratifying  and 
substantial  manner;  for,  as  it  was,  she  went  there 
often  enough,  but  in  a  back-stairs  sort  of  way. 
Knowing  as  she  did  that  Sir  John  disliked  her,  she 
determined,  if  ever  opportunity  offered,  to  create 
a  misunderstanding  between  "him  and  his  wife. 
The  occasion  came  sooner  than  she  had  dared  to 
hope  for.  Going  one  morning  to  an  Oxford  Street 
shop  to  match  some  silk  for  Lady  Milson,  Mrs. 
Morris  thought  fit  at  luncheon-time  to  turn  into 
that  well-known  place  of  refreshment  tor  ladies  a 
few  doors  on  the  Pantheon  side  of  the  Circus. 
"When  she  entered,  there  were,  as  usual,  several 
persons  busy  with  the  business  of  luncheon,  and 
amongst  them,  seated  at  one  of  the  small  tables, 
was  Sir  John,  in  earnest  conversation  with  a  lady. 
Tii.  gentleman  did  not  see  his  wife's  toady,  and  the 
latter  took  a  seat  behind  him,  where  she  could  hear 
all  that  was  passing,  without  herself  being  seen. 
To  her  intense  disgust,  she  found  that  Sir  John  and 
the  lady  were  talking  in  French,  of  which  language 
she  did  not  understand  a  single  word,  and,  there- 
fore, all  her  manoeuvres  to  find  out  what  they  were 
■peaking  about  were  in  vain.  She  was  not,  howe\  it, 
to  be  put  off  aiming  the  blow  she  intended  at  Sir 
John,  and  that  very  evening  told  Lady  Milson  that 
she  had  seen  her  husband  in  close  eonfab  with  a 
young  and  very  good-looking  lady  who  spoke  in 
French.  The  governess  was  fifty  it  she  was  a  day, 
and  "  plain  at  that,"  as  an  Americas  backwoods- 
man would  say.  Annie  had  never  in  her  life 
felt  what  it  was  to  be  jealous,  for  Sir  John  had 
never  given  her  the  slightest  occasion  for  being  so. 
At  first  she  would  not  believe  a  word  of  what  tin. 
Morris  told  her.  Her  husband  was  fifty-six  years 
of  age  ;  they  had  been  married  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ;  was  it  likely  that  at  his  age  he  would 
make  appointments  to  meet  ladies  at  confectioners' 
shops  ?  She  told  her  toady  that  there  must  be 
some  mistake,  and  that  it  was  impossible  that  the 
gentleman  she  saw  could  have  been  Sir  John. 
But  Mrs.  Morris  insisted  upon  her  story  being  true, 
and  so  at  last.  Annie  Jialf  believed  her.  That  even- 
ing Sir  John  happened  to  be  dining  with  some  old 
Indian  brother-oll'ieers  at  the  club,  and  did  not 
come  home  until  Mrs.  Morris  had  left  his  house. 
When  he  returned,  his  wile  told  him  what  she  had 
heard,  but  in  a  sort  of  half-joking  way,  as  if  she  did 
not  quite  believe  it,  which  she  did  not. 

Sir  John  was  too  old  a  soldier  to  fly  when  he 
knew  the  enemy  was  behind  him,  so  he  put  a  bold 
face  on  the  atl'air.  and  declared  that  it  was  quite 
true.  An  elderly  lady,  he  said.,  had  spoken  to  him 
in  Oxford  Street,  and  asked  him  in  French  how  she 
could  find  her  way  back  to  Islington,  from  whence 
she  had  come.  She  did  not  speak  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish, and  so  he  had  taken  her  into  the  confectioner's, 
ordered  her  some  refreshment,  procured  her  a  cab, 
and  i hen  sent  her  on  her  way  rejoicing.  The  next 
time  he  saw  his  enemy,  he  asked  her  why  she  had 
not  come  forward  and  spoken  to  him  in  the  lunch- 
eon-room, and  Mrs.  Morris  saw  that  for  this  time  at 
any  rate  she  was  checkmated. 

But  Sir  John's  troubles,  or  rather  his  fear  of 
troubles  and  scandal,  did  not  end  here.  Before 
long  it  became  perfectly  known  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  house  he  had  taken  who  it  was  that 


had  rented  the  place,  and,  accordingly,  prospectuses 
and  cards  from  cheap  furniture  shops,  from  wine- 
merchants,  coal-merchants,  grocers,  butchers,  bakers, 
livery-stable  keepers,  and  every  sort  and  condition 
of  tradesmen,  came  pouring  in  upon  him.  Some 
of  these  were  sent  to  his  club,  others  to  his  house, 
and  Annie  wondered  not  a  little  why  shop-keepers 
in  South  Kensington  should  all  of  a  sudden  want  to 
supply  goods  to  a  house  in  Tyburnia,  or  why  those 
persons  should  imagine  that  she  was  going  to  change 
her  tradesmen.  How  often  Sir  John  anathema- 
tized the  absurd  whim  of  his  friend,  who  had  en- 
joined him  that  no  one,  not  even  Annie,  should  be 
told  the  secret  of  the  two  girls  coming  home  !  All 
day  and  every  day  he  was  in  fever, —  not  that  Lady 
Milson  should  discover  all  about  the  girls,  for  noth- 
ing would  have  pleased  him  better  if  she  could 
have  done  so  without  his  having  in  any  way  helped 
her  to  the  knowledge,  but  lest  some  letter,  some 
ting  newsmonger,  or  some  mischief-making 
busy-body  should  induce  his  wife  to  believe  that  he 
was  carrying  on  some  intimacy  which  he  did  not 
wish  her  to  know  of. 

At  last  the  usual  telegram  appeared  in  the  papers, 
announcing  that  the  Calcutta  mails  had  arrived  at 
Alexandria,  and  that  they  might  be  expected  at 
lies  upon  sueh  a  date,  and  at  Southampton 
so  many  days  aftaawat  la  Tea  days  later  and  the 
news  was  Hashed  by  the  wires  from  Gibraltar  that 
the  P.  and  O.  Company's  steamer,  the  Ripon,  had 
put  in  there,  had  coaled,  and  a    towards 

Southampton.  The  next  day  —  he  trumped  up 
some  fable  by  which  Annie  was  induced  to  believe 
he  had  run  over  to  Paris  to  meet  an  old  friend  — 
Sir   John    found    himself  en£;  tting-room 

and  t!  oms  at  the  hotel  at  Southampton, 

for  himself  and  his  two  expected  charges.  The 
steamer  was  true  to  its  time,  as  the  boats  of  the 
P.  and  O.  Company  almost  invariably  are,  and  on 
on  board  Sir  John  very  soon  discovered  the 
diss  Fabers,  both  glad  enough  to  exchange  the 
confinement  of  the  vessel  for  the  liberty  of  shore. 
The  following  daw  they  were  fairly  installed  in  their 
house  at  Kensington,  and  Sir  John  congratulated 
himself  on  the  idea  that  his  troubles  were  at  an  end 
whereas  they  had  really  hardly  bejiun. 

The  governess  to  whose  care  Sir  John  had  in- 
trusted the  two  girls  had  never  kept  house  for  her- 
self, and  was  in  perpetual  difficulties  of  some  sort  or 
other.  Had  Milson  been  able  to  tell  his  wife  all 
about  them,  she  would  no  doubt  have  gone  to  see 
them  and  set  matters  to  rights  very  quickly.  But 
the  imperative  wishes  of  his  old  friend  Laber  made 
this  impossible,  and  so  Sir  John  —  always  in  a  (lurry 
lest  he  should  be  found  out  doing  what  he  could 
give  no  explanation  about  —  went  on  bungling  and 
trying  to  mend  matters,  and  only  making  them 
worse  than  before.  One  day  he  would  receive  a 
note  from  the  lady,  telling  him  that  the  cistern  of 
their  house  would  not  work,  and  would  he  be  good 
enough  to  send  to  the  landlord  about  it  Another 
time  it  was  the  servants  who  would  not  obey  her, 
and  who  would  not  do  the  work  of  the  house ;  or 
else  some  tradesman  had  charged  her  fifty  per  cent 
too  much,  and  was  most  insolent  when  she  remon- 
strated with  him. 

For  some  time  poor  Sir  John  was  kept  perpetu- 
ally upon  the  trot  between  Tyburnia  and  Kensing- 
ton, but  at  last  he  secured  the  services  of  an  experi- 
enced housekeeper,  and  put  her  in  charge  of  the 
establishment,  leaving  the  governess  free  to  direct 
the  studies  of  the  young  ladies.     He  was  then  not 
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obliged  to  go  so  often  to  see  his  charges ;  but  before 
he  had  got  this  settled,  his  wife's  suspicions  were 
fairly  aroused  that  there  was  something  worrying 
him,  and  she  felt  quite  certain  that  he  had  some 
secret  annoyance  of  which  he  had  not  told  her. 

Up  to  this  time  there  perhaps  never  was  a  couple 
that  had  fewer  secrets  between  them  than  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Milson.  Even  in  money  matters  the  for- 
mer not  only  told  his  wife  whatever  and  all  that 
she  asked  him  about,  but  made  a  point  of  frequently 
explaining  to  her  the  various  items  in  his  banker's 
book,  and  showing  her  how  the  money  had  been 
invested  in  this  or  that  security,  how  the  interest 
was  paid,  and  all  about  it.  In  India  —  at  least 
until  Sir  John  was  free  of  debt  —  it  had  been  Annie 
who  had  kept  the  accounts ;  but  since  their  return 
to  England  Sir  John  had  to  transact  his  own  busi- 
ness, but  had  always  shown  his  wife  how  matters 
stood.  One  day,  wanting  to  see  on  what  date  she 
had  paid  a  certain  account,  she  went  to  his  desk, 
and  taking  out  his  check-book  began  to  turn  over 
the  counterfoils  in  order  to  find  what  she  wanted. 
As  she  did  so,  the  name  of  "  Miss  F."  struck  her 
eye  two  or  three  times,  as  having  either  received 
money  from,  or  had  money  paid  for  her  by,  Sir 
John  Milson.  The  name  was  repeated  so  often  on 
the  different  counterfoils,  that  Lady  Milson  began 
to  wonder  who  this  lady  could  possibly  be.  Judg- 
ing from  the  check-book,  her  husband  must  have 
been  paying  for  everything  this  personage  had  in 
the  world.  Thus :  "  24th  June,  Miss  F.,  millinery 
bill,  fifty-nine  pounds  ten  shillings  and  fourpence  "  ; 
"  28th  June,  Miss  F.,  house-money,  twenty-tive 
pounds  " ;  "  1st  July,  Miss  F.,  furniture,  one  hundred 
and  forty  pounds";  "2d  July,  Miss  F.,  pocket- 
money,  twenty  pounds"  ;  "  5th  July,  Miss  F.,  book- 
seller's bill,  thirteen  pounds  four  shillings  and  four- 
pence  "  ;  "10th  July,  Miss  F.,  furniture  bill,  one 
hundred  pounds";  and  so  on  to  the  tune  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty  or  six  hundred  pounds,  and  all 
this  within  six  weeks  or  two  months.  Now  there 
are  few  wives  who  would  not,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, have  behaved  much  more  foolishly  than 
Annie  did.  She  simply  resolved,  on  the  first  possi- 
ble occasion,  to  ask  Sir  John  who  this  Miss  F.  was, 
and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he  spent  so  much 
money  upon  her.  Of  course  she  had  no  idea  that 
the  checks  drawn  by  Sir  John  were  not  against 
his  own  income,  and  were  paid  from  the  money 
remitted  by  his  old  friend  for  the  use  of  his  children. 

At  dinner  that  evening  Sir  John  had  evidently 
something  on  his  mind  which  worried  him.  The 
fact  was,  that  he  had  the  day  before  received  a  very 
gushing  note  from  his  elder  ward,  thanking  him  for 
having  forwarded  to  her  a  letter  from  her  father. 
The  note  meant  nothing  :  it  was  merely  written  by  a 
girl  of  nineteen  who  was  grateful  to  a  man  whom 
she  looked  upon  as  old  enough  to  be  her  father. 
But  in  the  hands  of  a  person  ignorant  of  the  relation 
in  which  the  writer  stood  to  Sir  John,  or  if  read  by 
one  who  thought  he  saw  evil  in  every  sentence  he 
could  not  explain,  Miss  Faber's  letter  might  be 
made  to  mean  anything.  Sir  John,  although  a  very 
orderly  man  in  most  things,  was  —  like  most  people 
who  have  lived  long  in  a  country  where  their  ser- 
vants cannot  understand  their  language  —  very 
careless  about  his  letters,  and  seldom  a  week  passed 
without  his  butler  —  who  also  valeted  him  —  bring- 
ing him  papers  of  some  sort  which  he  had  left  in  his 
frock-coat  when  he  dressed  for  dinner.  This  had 
been  the  fate  of  Miss  Faber's  letter.  The  butler 
had   found  it  in  the  breast-pocket  of  his  m 


coat,  and  had  no  doubt  made  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  contents  before  returning  it. 
Sir  John  felt  certain  that  the  poor  girl's  letter 
had  been  the  talk  of  the  servants'  room,  and  that, 
as  his  wife's  maid  was  known  to  be  "  keeping  com- 
pany with  the  butler,  the  chances  were  that  some 
report,  —  greatly  exaggerated,  as  a  matter  of  course 
about  this  ietter  would  reach  his  wife's  ears.  When 
they  sat  down  to  table,  Lady  Milson  was  wondering 
to  herself  who  "Miss  F.,"  who  spent  so  much  of  her 
husband's  money,  could  be ;  and  Sir  John  was  spec- 
ulating whether  or  not  she  had  heard  anything 
about  the  letter  which  had  been  found  in  his*  coat- 
pocket.  The  dinner  passed  over  silently  and  stiffly 
enough,  and  when  it  came  to  an  end,  and  the  ser- 
vants had  left  the  room,  Lady  Milson  at  once  took 
up  her  parable  and  put  the  question  to  her  husband. 

"John,  dear,  I  went  to  look  over  your  check- 
book to-day,  for  I  wanted  to  find  out  when  I  paid 
Gurk's  last  bill.  I  found  here  and  there  notes  made 
of  large  sums  of  money  you  had  paid  a  Miss  F. 
Who  'is  Miss  F?" 

"  It  has  come  at  last,"  said  Sir  John  to  himself. 
"  How  the  mischief  I  am  to  get  out  of  the  mess  now 
is  more  than  I  can  see  at  present.  What  did  you 
say,  Annie  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  louder  voice,  and  to 
gain  time. 

"I  asked,"  said  Lady  Milson,  "who  Miss  F.  is, 
for  you  seem,  by  your  check-book,  to  have  paid 
large  sums  lately  either  to  her,  or  on  her  behalf?  " 

"  Miss  F.,  Miss  F.,"  Sir  John  kept  repeating,  as  if 
he  could  hardly  understand  the  question.  "  I  don't 
know  any  such  person.  I  gave  you  a  check  for 
Mi?s  Lamb,  your  dressmaker,  some  time  ago ;  "  have 
you  mistaken  L.  for  F.,  Annie  ?  " 

"  No,  John,  I  made  no  mistake.  There  are  at 
least  seven  or  eight  amounts  noted  on  your  check- 
book as  paid  to  Miss  F.,  and  I  wanted  to  know  who 
that  person  is." 

"  0,"  said  Sir  John,  a  bright  idea  seizing  him, 
"  I  see  now  what  you  mean,  Annie.  I  remember 
all  about  it.  You  know  Franks,  the  old  Bombay 
colonel,  who  is  alwaj-s  at  the  club?"  (Sir  John 
knew  very  well  that  Annie  had  never  heard  of  the 
man  before  in  her  life,  but  he  went  on  boldly.) 
••We  always  call  Franks  'Miss,'  because  he  is  so 
smooth-faced,  and  talks  so  very  like  an  old  maid. 
Well,  I  have  had  some  money  sent  me  on  his  ac- 
count from  India,  a  kind  of  joint  speculation  in 
which  he  and  Watson  had  shares,  and  I  was  to  re- 
ceive the  dividends  and  pay  each  his  quota.  Wat- 
son took  all  his  portion  in  a  lump ;  but  Franks 
asked  me  to  invest  his  for  him,  and  pay  him  the 
principal  as  he  wanted  it.  I  did  so,  and  marked 
down  each  payment  I  made  as  for  Miss  F.,  —  Miss 
Franks." 

"  That  is  it,  is  it  ?  "  said  Lady  Milson.  "  Do  you 
know,  I  really  began  to  think  all  kinds  of  sti 
things,  John,  when  I  saw  those  entries  in  your 
check-book";  and  up  stairs  went  Lady  Milson  to 
the  drawing-room,  whilst  Sir  John  retired  to  his 
study  to  smoke  his  after-dinner  cheroot,  ami  won- 
der whether  he  would  have  earned  his  bread  if  he 
had  followed  the  calling  of  an  improvisatore.  In- 
quiry was  stopped  for  the  present,  but  it  was  only 
for  a  time.  A  few  days  later  came  the  long  im- 
pending explosion. 

Sir  John's  wards  had  several  times  asked  him  to 
take  them  out  a  little  in  London,  and  to  let  them 
see  something  of  the,  metropolis.  Amongst  other 
places  they  were  very  eager  to  visit  was  the  Crystal 
Palace.     They  were  so  very  new  to   London  that 
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they  could  not  possibly  go  there  alone,  and  their 
governess,  who  had  lived  nearly  all  the  time  of  her 
sojourn  in  England  with  a  noble  family  that  re- 
sided in  the  country,  confessed  that  she  would  be 
of  little  or  no  u^e  in  going  with  her  pupils  into  pub- 
lic places.  Sir  John  at  last  consented  to  take  them 
to  Sydenham.  Tbe  day  was  fixed,  and  Milson  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  at  Kensington  where  his  wards 
resided.  He  found  one  of  them  suffering  from  a 
bad  headache,  but  very  urgent  that  her  sister  should 
not  have  to  remain  at  home  because  she  was  too 
unwell  to  go  out. 

Milson  was  by  no  means  an  ill-natured  man. 
He  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  take  tlir 
daughters  of  his- Old  friend  out  all  "day,  and  even- 
day,  had  their  existence,  and  who  they  were, 
known  to  his  friends,  and  particularly  to  his  wife. 
But  he  dreaded  being  seen  abroad  with  young  ladies 

whose  companionship  might  be  construed  into  some- 
thing which,  although  far  from  the  truth,  was  a  per- 
fectly natural  surmise.  However,  on  this  occasion 
he  thought,  tor  once,  that  he  might  lay  aside  his 
caution.  His  wife,  he  knew,  had  gone  to  lunch 
with  Lady  Fantzle,  the  wife  of  an  old  Indian  friend, 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  whole  party  were  to  pro- 
ceed to  see  the  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
which  was  just  opened  for  the  season.  When  Sir 
John  left,  home,  he  told  his  wife,  that  he  was  going 
into  the  City  on  business,  that  afterwards  he  had  to 
in  official  at  the  India  House  in  Victoria  Street, 
and  that,  if  he  could  get  away  in  time,  he  would 
join  Lady  Fant/.le's  party  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
However,  man  proposes,  but  the  gods  dispose  of 
B  in  this  world. 

[Concluded  next  week.] 
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Every  one  now  can  sing  a  little,  and  play  a 
little,  and  dance  a  little,  and  draw  a  little,  but  I 
thought  I  wanted  something  more.  I  was  deficient, 
and  I  fell  my  deficiency  ;  or.  rather,  1  was  made  to 
feel  my  deficiency  every  time  1  passed  a  certain 
well-put  board,  on  which  1  read  that  professors  in 
an  art  unknown  to  me  were  always  in  attendance, 
that  particulars  could  be  obtained  immediately, 
and  that  lessons  could  be  had  from  five  shillings 
each.  Should  I  not  have  a  lesson'.-'  1  asked  m 
many  times.  Should  1  not  seek  the  professor  who 
had  waited  for  me  thus  patiently,  and  place  mvself 
beneath  his  care.  And  at  last  1  did.  I  went  to 
him,  I  paid  his  fee,  and,  for  the  period  the  money 
lasted,   I  knelt  to  him,  and   was  his. 

He  was  not  at  all  a  disagreeable  professor  to 
belong  to.  He  was  young,  good-looking,  and  re- 
markably clean.  This  last  statement  will  make 
known,  perhaps,  the  derogatory  fact,  that  he  was 
an  Englishman.  It  is  true.  He  was  not  foreign. 
But  he  had  a  tender  little  French  mustache  just 
marking  the  outline  of  his  yet  boyish  lip;  he  had  a 
French-made,  French-worn  tasseued  cap,  and  the 
fin  shing-strokes  of  his  art  had  been  instilled  into 
him  in  France;  so  he  is  entitled  to  some  considera- 
tion. Besides,  his  accent  of  the  langue  Fmnfoite 
was  charming.  He  knew  M  Boulong  "  well,  he  told 
me  ;  which  was  convincing. 

I  was  not  the  only  receptacle  into  which  the 
young  professor's  art  was  to  be  poured ;  I  had  my 
fellow-pupils, — young  ladies,  who  were  scrupulous- 
ly called  Miss  by  the  professor,  and  Ma'am  by  the 
underlings,  and  who  were  already  so  aware  of  the 
duties  required  of  them,  that  they  made  their  ap- 


pearance with  their  gowns  tucked  up,  and  their 
sleeves  , above  their  elbows.  In  addition,  they 
brought  with  them  a  towel,  a  knife,  and  a  spoon. 
Very  good,  was  my  inward  comment.  I  have  been 
to  schools  before  where  pupils  have  been  required 
to  bring  that  much  (or  something  like  it)  of  their 
cutlery  and  linen  :  this  is  en  rhjle  entirely.  Will 
said  household  goods  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  tuition,  I  wonder  ?  or  be  kept,  as  has 
sometimes  happened  in  mean  and  bygone  times,  by 
the  oblivious  and  exacting  principal  of  the  estab- 
lishment ? 

The  apartment  in  which  the  lessons  thus  prepared 
for  were  to  be  given  was  small,  dark,  dirty,  and  at 
a  great  heat.  It  had  to  be  descended  into  by  steep, 
narrow  stairs  ;  its  light  c  ime.  to  it  through  the  shade 
of  area  railings;  its  furniture  was  of  the  most  unor- 
natnent  d,  unsightly  description.  In  short,  it  must 
be  confessed,  it  was  a  kitchen  ;  the  truth  must  be 
hidden  no  longer  that  the  professor  who  presided 
over  it  was  a  cook,  that  his  art  was  cooking,  that  his 
establishment  was  a  school  of  cookery.  His  pupils 
were  servants,  ambitious  to  raise  themselves  in  their 
needful  calling,  and  willing  to  spend  a  few  guineas 
now,  that  they  might  properly  a.->k  for  "a  rise  "  in 
their  wages  by  anil  by :  and  I  was  a  worthless  drone 
in  the  redolent  apartment,  sadly  obstructive  to  the 
real  workers.  They  worked,  —  I  looked  ;  they  llit- 
ted  nimbly  from  board  to  table,  from  boiling-place  to 
oven,  amidst  fumes  and  hi-sings,  and  mtegn  sim- 
mer,—  I  sat  in  my  chair  fixed,  or  stood,  peering 
over  their  busy  shoulders  at  the  mysteries  the  pro- 
r  was  teaching  them.     A  month,  I  quickly  saw, 

—  a  year,  WOul  1  not  have  sufficed  to  initiate  me  in- 
to their  adroit  manipulations.  There  wen-  imple- 
ments there,  the  very  names  of  which  were  a  won- 
der to  me,  and  whose  uses  were  as  unknown  as  if 
they  belonged  to  alchemy. 

■•'  There  !  That  sotfy-p'an  !  That !  There  !  That !  " 
snapped  OUi  Albert,  the,  young  professor,  in  an 
amny;  an  1  I  Blared  in  the  direction  indicated  with 
Wide-open  eyes.  Not  even  when  I  discovered  that 
sotty  was  Albertain  tor  s<tut,',  was  I  an  atom  near- 
er elucidation.     The  generic   name   of   .".awee-pan 

—  foolish,  feeble  appellation,  one  who  can  see  now  ! 
reducing  the  vast  variety  of  CUtsmerie  to  one  sub- 
ordinate ami  narrow  part !  —  had  hitherto  meant 
for  me  all  kitchen  things  between  an  oven  and  a 
toisting-fork  ;  how  was  I  to  know  the  implements 
in  which  m  i.<  were  concocted,  or  be  aware  of  the 
delicate  distinction  between  a  pan  one  inch  high,  and 
one  two  inches  or  four,  or  one  the  intermediate  three? 

All  preparations  finished,  work  seriously  began. 
There  was  the  kitchen,  —  one  side  of  it  all  stove, 
with  scores  of  plates  heating  on  a  rack  above  it,  and 
a  tin  hearth-rug  spread  the  whole  width  in  front, — 
no  other  material  would  have  been  sufficient  protec- 
tion during  the  furious  firing  perpetually  going  on. 
There  was  the  centre-table,  one  much  used,  Cruelly 
battercd,  gigantic  butcher's  block.  There  were  the 
shelves,  holding  stores  and  tasting  portions  of  mace 
and  cayenne,  of  turmeric  and  ginger,  of  curry  and 
garlic,  of  coriander  and  catchup.  Lastly,  there  was 
the  professor  himself,  the  French  cap  before  men- 
tioned set  jauntily  on  his  head,  with  a  jacket  and 
apron  of  clean  white  linen,  a  fringed  dusting-cloth 
hanging  loosely  from  his  girdle,  like  the  dandy  ends 
of  a  regimental  sash,  and  a  scabbard  completing  his 
costume,  filled  with  four  different-sized  knives, 
sharpened  so  that  they  did  all  execution  nimbly, 
pointed  till  each  end  was  like  a  penknife,  and  the 
very  aspect  of  them  warned  of  danger. 
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"  Pastry  first !  "  was  the  rallying-cry,  and  all  eyes 
were  directed  to  the  slab  of  marble  before  -which 
the  professor  stood,  and  on  which  he  was  going  to 
do  his  magic  work. 

"  Like  a  book,"  said  the  professor  proudly,  when 
the  paste  he  had  made  had  been  folded  over  into 
a  thick  block.  "  Here,  what  's-your-name  ! "  —  to  a 
working-pupil,  whose  eyes  were  not  quite  where 
they  should  have  been  —  "  like  a  book  "  ;  and  sure 
enough,  there  were  the  layers  of  flour  and  butter, 
flour  and  butter,  as  compact  and  close  as  they  could 
be. 

"  Kate !  tins  ;  smalls  and  seconds ;  corks  " ;  and 
these  things  all  forthcoming,  some  pretty  fancy- 
work  began.  The  little  tins  were  filled  with  pastry, 
daintily  cut  and  shaped  round  the  edges,  and  a  cork 
stuck  tower-like  in  each  one's  centre. 

"Bless  me!"  my  unsophistication  betrayed  me 
into  crying  out ;   "  cork  tarts  ! " 

"  For  baking,"  said  the  professor,  deftly  going  on. 
"Taken  out  after;  shape  quite  good." 

"  French  pastry ! "  cried  our  master  next ;  and 
he  cut  some  of  his  nice  bibliothecal  crust  into  slices 
of  four  inches  square,  aud  folded  each  corner  into 
the  middle,  bundle  fashion ;  and  stamped  some 
others  into  fancy  edged  circles,  and  with  one  fold 
round  the  still  useful  corks,  and  one  twist  at  the 
narrow  end,  formed  them  into  such  pretty  cornu- 
copias as  were  quite  a  sight  to  see. 

Then  an  interruption  came.  A  new  pupil  ar- 
rived ;  a  big,  bonnie,  good-tempered-looking  woman 
about  thirty,  ushered  into  the  kitchen  by  the  keeper 
of  the  school,  and  ready  on  the  moment  to  begin 
her  work. 

"  What  do  you  want  to  learn  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Albert. 

The  new-comer,  who  was  of  few  words,  however 
prepared  she  might  be  for  action,  had  no  answer 
ready,  and  only  looked  overwhelmedly  round. 

M  Want  soups  ?     Seen  the  bill  of  fare  ?  " 

Two  questions  were  more  than  the  new  pupil,  in 
her  then  state  of  mental  captivity,  was  able  to 
understand;  so  she  waived  the  first,  and  replied  to 
the  latter  in  one  short,  spongy,  puzzled  "  No." 

"  Read  this,  then,"  said  Professor  Albert,  quickly, 
handing  the  sheet  of  paper  on  which  were  written 
the  dishes  for  the  day.  "These  are  soups.  Look 
here." 

The  pretty  pastry-work  was  finished,  and  shot 
hastily  into  the  oven,  before  Pupil  the  Last  had 
read  the  difficult  list  down.  Then,  not  venturing 
on  pronunciation,  she  put  her  large  thumb  on  a 
certain  item,  and  said,  in  her  soft,  puzzled  way : 
"  This." 

"  O,  pottidf/e  alter  reine  ! "  cried  the  professor, 
becoming  suddenly  garrulous  in  the  delight  of  some- 
thing definite  to  do :  "  Two  carrots,  two  onions, 
two  turnips,  slice  them  ;  large  blade  mace,  spoonful 
pepper-corns,  pinch  salt,  bunch  herbs,  pint  cream  ; 
there  are  the  vegs  ;  here 's  a  knife,  there  's  a  pan  ; 
put  veg  cuttings  through  basket.  Ask  maids  any- 
thing more ! " 

More  and  more  swift  had  become  the  young 
teacher's  utterance  at  every  word,  till  at  last  every 
brain  attending  to  him  must  have  been  in  a  maze. 
Pupil  the  Last's  was  in  that  condition  certainly  ; 
and  I  watched  her  increasing  blankness,  thankful 
she  was  to  be  the  operator,  and  not  unlucky  I. 

"  Shall  you  remember  all  that  V "  I  asked,  in 
simple  pity  for  her  bewilderment. 

Her  face  broke  into  a  smile  then,  and  she  shrugged 
her  shoulders  and  raised  her  eyes ;   and   then   she 


set  about  what  she  could  remember  of  her  work  as 
non-comprehending  people  do,  accepting  her  want 
of  grasp  as  something  beyond  her  remedy,  because 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  feel  her  ignorance,  and 
was  not  surprised  to  find  she  was  feeling  it  now. 

"  She  can  ask  again,"  cried  the  professor,  with  a 
kick  of  triumph  to  the  oven  door  at  the  astonish- 
ment his  volubility  was  creating;  and  then  he 
seized  a  calf's  head  with  quite  a  flourish,  swept  a 
little  place  for  it  on  the  bechopped  table,  and  laid  it 
down  with  a  sounding  slam. 

"Calf's  head  alter  tortoo!"  he  cried  out,  rally- 
ing all  attention  again  to  himself  alone ;  and  he 
drew  his  largest  knife  theatrically,  and  prepared  to 
give  his  lesson  with  his  grandest  air. 

"  Calf's  head  what  ?  "  the  youngest  of  the  pupils 
cried ;  and  she  was  really  a  pretty  coquettish 
creature,  who  had  already  received  much  of  Al- 
bert's particular  attentions,  and  could  venture  to 
make  her  ignorance  known.     "  Calf's  head  how  ?  " 

"  Alter  tortoo,"  said  Albert,  airily,  without  a  word 
of  explanation  more. 

"  Come,"  I  said  with  a  smile,  "  don't  suppose  all 
of  us  have  been  to  France  as  you  have,  and  have 
learned  French.  Tell  us  that  to'rtue  is  turtle,  and 
then  we  shall  all  know  what  you  mean." 

"  Yes,"  explained  his  Albertship,  accepting  my 
proposition  graciously  ;  "  tortoo,  turtle  ;  alter,  like  ; 
alter  tortoo,  like  turtle."  And  his  nimble  knife 
commenced  some  peeling  process  that  was  essential, 
and  then,  when  the  knack  was  noticed,  he  handed 
his  knife  over  to  the  Coquette,  that  she  might  have 
the  honor  of  bringing  the  labor  to  an  end. 

"  Not  that  way,  miss,"  the  Professor  cried,  after 
the  Coquette  had  twisted  the  knife  about  a  turn 
or  two,  producing  a  very  different  result  to  his. 
"So!"  —  and  he  showed  his  master-handling  a 
minute  again  ;  and  then  turned  sharply  to  Pupil 
the  Last,  who  was  still  operating  on  her  "  vegs,"  — 
Albertian  for  vegetables,  —  though  casting  an  atten- 
tive eye  on  the  skill  she  had  paid  to  come  to  see. 

"  That 's  your  way,  is  it  V  "  were  his  words  to 
her.  "  Ah,  this  is  mine  "  ;  and  he  gave  a  momen- 
tary sharpening  to  another  knife  he  drew  from  his 
scabbard,  and  chopped  away  at  the  half-finished 
carrot  with  his  hand  as  rapid  as  a  steam-engine, 
making  the  "  veg  "  slices  so  thin  they  might  have 
been  pieces  of  colored  glass. 

The  pupil  smiled  and  shrugged  her  shoulders  as 
before ;  and  when  the  magic  whirl  was  over,  went 
on  with  her  own  slow  and  solid  cutting,  much  as 
though  the  piece  of  rapidity  had  never  been  shown 
to  her.  She  was  not  a  vivacious  person,  and  she 
must  do  her  work  in  her  own  slothful,  certain  way. 
It  was  not  her  fault  ;  since  she  was  a  stone,  how 
was  it  possible  that  she  could  swim? 

Yet  another  operation  called  forth  the  criticism 
of  the  professor.  A  young  miss  was  exerting  her- 
self at  a  vast  pestle  and  mortar,  but  the  measure  of 
her  exertion  did  not  come  up  to  what  he  expected 
of  her.  "  When  do  you  think  that  'II  be  done  '!  "  lie 
cried,  taking  the  great  pestle  from  her;  and  it  was 
a  vast  stem  four  or  five  feet  long,  with  a  "  poss  "  at 
the  end  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  and  the  mortar 
was  a  gigantic  marble  thing  fixed  in  a  distant 
corner,  on  a  substantial  stand,  where  the  operator 
pounded,  and  pommelled,  and  perspired  remote 
from  everybody  else.  "  Do  it  like  this  !  Work 
away  !    Work  as  if  you  had  n't  another  day  to  live  !  " 

"Not  I!"  cried  the  miss,  whilst  the  professor 
labored.  "  Times  come  when  we  must  work  so, 
and  I  'm  sure  I  sha'n't  do  it  until  I  'm  obliged  ! " 
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This  made  a  laugh  all  round  the  kitchen,  and 
then  it  was  time  for  the  professor  to  be  back  at  his 
tele  de  veau. 

"  Now,  miss,"  he  cried,  with  a  familiar  slap  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  Coquette,  "  calf's  head  tiller 
tortoo.  One  carrot,  one  turnip,  one  onion,  slice  ; 
cut  out  tongue,  brains ;  simmer  head  second  stock  ; 
wash  head  cold  water,  dry  cloth;  this  way  cold 
water,  right  hand,  there  ! " 

But  a  fishmonger's  boy  invaded  the  silence  of 
the  kitchen  with  boots  that  performed  a  regular 
clog-hornpipe  as  he  rattled  down  the  steep  wooden 
stair.  He  was  extremely  deferential  to  Professor 
Albert,  and  said  "  Good  morning,  sir,"  to  him  as  pro- 
foundly as  if  he  had  been  a  potentate.  lie  looked 
round  at  all  the  nice  things  preparing,  gave  a  sort 
of  appreciatory  miff,  recited,  as  he  was  asked,  what 
he  had  brought  for  the  professor*!  use  the  day 
before,  what  his  master  had  for  sale  in  his  shop, 
ami  what  was  left  in  the  school's  larder;  and  then 
the  orders  for  the  day  being  given  him.  lie  Hit 
another  look  round,  enjoyed  another  sniff,  clog- 
hornpiped  it  up  the  wooden  stairs  again,  and  was 
gone. 

M  Cutlet  d'agneau ! "  cried  the  professor  without  a 
moment's  interval  of  time;  and  then,  in  answer  to 
my  look  and  former  application,  he  condescend- 
ingly explained,  "Lamb!" 

His  movements,  again,  were  of  a  very  lively 
description.  He  once  more  swept  a  clean  place  for 
his  joint  upon  the  table,  laid  it  down  consciously, 
drew  a  knife  with  the  air  of  a  conspirator,  and 
made  a  telling  plunge.  His  little  pieces  shaped,  he 
laid  each  upon  his  small  swept  area  of  table,  and 
gave  it  such  a  thrashing  that  it  must  have  been 
equal  punishment  to  him  as  well.  Down  came  i 
wide  flat  chopper  he  had,  with  such  heavy  thwacks, 
the  poor  little  "lamb"  was  battered  into  twice  its 
surface  and  half  its  width,  and  had  to  be  cut  and 
shaped  and  scraped  once  more.  Then  it  was  in- 
terred in  bread-crumbs,  triumphantly  exhumed, 
held  up  by  its  accommodating  bone  for  all  the  com- 
pany to  see,  and  was  finally  laid  in  a  skeleton-wire 
saucepan,  which  was  soured  in  a  pin  of  boiling  fat. 

"Kite!  did  you  empty  meat-dripping,  drop  of 
it,  into  this?"  asked  Albert  sharply  of  one  of  his 
assistants  in  the  kitchen  at  the  back. 

Kate,  with  black  eyes,  and  cheeks  and  forehead 
blackened  nearly  to  match,  owned  to  her  heavy 
fault,  and  looked  straight  down  upon  the  floor. 

"  Should  n't  then  !"  roared  the  professor.  "  Told 
you  so  before  !  " 

Kate,  with  her  black  eyes  having  a  comic  twinkle 
in  them,  accepted  the  verbal  castigation  hurled  at 
her,  and  retired  to  her  outer  region  to  go  on  with 
her  outer  work. 

Whilst  the  lamb  blistered  in  its  unctuous  ocean, 
—  troubled  as  the  professorial  eyes  had  peered  at  it. 
it  looked  perfectly  pure  and  clean,  —  Albert  looked 
round  for  something  else  to  do. 

"  Ever  made  barley-sugar,  miss?"  he  said,  with 
another  caress  of  the  Coquette's  back.  Really,  he 
was  very  unfair ;  he  was  as  partial  as  any  other  pro- 
fessor when  he  has  aptness  and  prettiness  to  steal 
away  his  heart.  I  wonder  the  other  pupils  did  n't 
prick  the  favorite  with  a  larding-needle,  pound  her 
in  the  mortar,  or  dress  her  in  their  own  fashion,  un- 
skilfully, aller  tortoo  ! 

Coquette  coquettishly  shook  her  head  ;  she  also 
had  few  words  wherewith  to  bless  herself,  or  kept 
them  for  some  more  trifling  occasion,  when  instruc- 
tion was  not  costing  so  many  pence  an  hour.     Her 


action,  however,  was  as  good  as  speech,  and  her 
friendly  instructor  prepared  to  enlarge  her  mind. 

"  Weigh  sugar  one  pound,"  was  his  quick  com- 
mand. "  Cold  water,  half-pint ;  white  egg,  juice 
lemon.  Wooden  spoon,  wooden  spoon!  —  always 
wooden  spoon  ! "  for  Miss  Coquette  was  handing  him 
the  pewter  one  she  had  brought  herself,  and  he 
pulled  her  up  with  a  jerk,  short  and  sharp. 

She  was  pulled  up  from  her  entire  operations,  a 
minute  after,  by  a  circumstance  of  quite  a  different 
sort.  The  school  being  known  as  a  school  of  cook- 
ery, mistresses  came  there  often  when  they  were  in 
want  of  a  cook,  and  the  proprietor  walked  down 
stairs  just  then  to  say  there  was  a  lady  waiting,  if 
any  girl  were  there  who  would  like  to  go. 

A  negative  came  from  one  girl  after  another,  till 
the  proprietor's  eyes  lighted  on  the  Coquette.  She 
gave  a  sharp  nod,  pulled  her  gown  down  from  its 
cleanly  tucking,  smoothed  her  apron,  and,  mutely 
still,  turned  to  go  up  stairs. 

••  I  )on't  go  to  say  you  can't  do  anything  !  "  Albert 
Called  after  her  encouragingly,  showing  his  ridicu- 
lous partiality  by  trying  to  put  heart  into  her  when 
he  saw  heart  was  going  out.  "  You  '11  do  well 
enough  !  besides,  you  can  soon  learn." 

And  learn  of  him,  the  sly  lx>y  was  thinking,  of 
course.  And  to  think  all  this  gallantry  and  affec- 
tionate diplomacy  w;i<  going  OB  in  a  London  kitchen, 
within  four  MBoko  giiiued,  bottle-loaded  walls  that 
had  no  grace  in  them,  and  could  not  be  made  ele- 
gant and  noble  if  any  one  had  tried  ! 

But  in  spite  of  the  grateful  smile  the  Coquette 
gave,  Albert  absolutely  went  on  with  his  barley- 
sugar  !  —  he  did  indeed.  He  weighed,  and  pounded, 
and  prepared  ;  he  spread  his.  marble  slab  with  but- 
ter ;  he  put  down  upon  it  three  sides  of  the  frame  of 
an  old  slate  ;  he  poured  his  melted  materials  into 
this  inexpensive  rcccpt  u de  ;  he  rejoiced  when  he 
pulled  the  framework  off;  and  there  his  mixture 
lay,  cooling,  a  ne  it  sheet,  with  clean-cut  edges  all 
complete.  The  artist  triumphed  then  over  the 
foolish,  feeble  man,  and   Coquette  was  nothing  ! 

"  Hannah  !  scissors!"  the  professor  hurried  out; 
and  he  cut  his  compound  into  strips,  twisted  them 
with  his  skilful  fingers,  and  then  the  man  came  back 
■gala  j  for,  Coquette  coming  back  as  well,  he  handed 
her  the  remaining  •triplets,  showed  her  the  deft 
touch  that  twisted  them,  and  gave  her  some  outly- 
ing fragments  to  taste  as  well. 

lie  never  asked  her  whether  she  had  succeeded  in 
getting  the  situation,  nor  did  any  one,  and  she  never 
said.  She  tripped  down  to  us  as  mute  as  when  she 
went ;  she  retucked  her  clean  starched  dress,  she 
accepted  the  homage  the  professor  paid  her,  but 
never  said  a  word.  And  I  respected  this  etiquette 
of  the  kitchen,  and  held  masculine  check  upon  my 
tongue,  or  else  I  could  have  played  the  woman 
finely,  and  have  implored  to  have  my  curiosity 
appeased.  I  could  have  bubbled  over  with  fifty 
questions  without  a  moment's  stop.  Was  she  a  kind 
lady  you  have  seen  or  a  cross  one,  my  dear?  Will 
she  allow  you  to  wear  that  becoming  cap  ?  May 
you  have  your  Sundays  out?  May  you  have  a 
follower  ?  Are  your  wages  what  you  would  like  ? 
And  are  your  perquisites  plenty  ? 

But,  attention  !  to  the  entremets  and  entrees,  the 
plats,  and  rots,  and  hors-d\euv>res  Albert  is  preparing ; 
and  never  should  I  have  known  the  result  of  the 
Coquette's  absence  from  us  if  the  proprietor  of  the 
school  had  not  again  made  his  appearance,  his  face 
radiant,  his  hands  rubbing  round  one  another  rap- 
idly in  token  of  his  triumph. 
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"  Make  haste,  or  you  '11  be  too  late  !  "  he  cried, 
pointing  up  the  kitchen  window.  "  Look !  there 's 
your  mistress's  carriage !  Is  n't  it  a  beauty !  two 
horses,  a  footman,  and  a  coachman  !  There !  what 
a  lucky  girl  you  are  ! " 

And  every  one,  —  one  holding  a  spoon,  another  a 
trussing-needle,  a  third  a  milk-can,  the  professor, 
what  he  had  previously  called  for  as,  a  'air-sieve,  — 
every  one  left  his  occupation,  and  looked  up  at  the 
champing  horses,  and  glittering  and  well-kept  coach 
and  men  ;  and  the  Coquette  smiled,  and  looked  as 
though  she  thought  herself  distinguished  ;  and  I 
knew  she  was  "  engaged,"  and  could  therefore  bend 
my  mind  entirely  to  what  was  going  on. 

The  finishing  stroke,  or  coup  de  grace,  to  some 
boudins,  or,  to  speak  Albertly,  boudeens  de  veau. 
All  the  pestling  and  mortaring  had  been  preliminary 
to  this  ;  and  now,  after  the  veal  had  been  reduced 
to  the  consistency  of  butter,  with  as  much  labor 
spent  upon  it  as  would  have  sufficed  to  do  some 
mighty  deed,  it  was  to  be  shaped  and  dressed  that  it 
might  be  ready  to  be  served.  One  arrangement 
for  this  was  the  soaking  of  the  crumb  of  a  loaf  of 
bread ;  and  I  felt  quite  affectionate  towards  the 
homely  compound  when  I  saw  its  familiar  face 
again.  Everything  else  my  eyes  had  lighted  on 
for  hours  had  been  so  hashed  and  larded,  and 
braised  and  grilled,  so  wrapped  up  in  seasoning  and 
bouittie,  and  farce  and  meringue,  it  was  a  delight  to 
see  something  that  was  neither,  and  that  was  inno- 
cent of  all.  Is  this  fine  cooking  such  a  need  and 
boon  to  man,  after  all?  I  reflected.  Is  the  loss  of 
two  hours,  and  the  usance  of  ever  so  much  energy 
and  muscle,  quite  paid  for  by  the  production  of  six 
spoonfuls  of  a  putty-like  mixture  that  would  furnish 
but  a  fourth  part  of  the  meal  of  a  tolerably  hungry 
man  ?  It  might  have  tasted  ravishingly,  though.  I 
can  say  nothing  about  that.  I  could  not  keep  put- 
ting my  middle  finger  into  the  dishes  and  then 
sucking  it,  as  professor  and  pupils  did  everlastingly ; 
dip  they  went  into  a  grenadine,  dip  into  meringue, 
dip  again  into  soup  bisque  de  homards,  or  soup  a  la 
rente;  but  this  was  beyond  me,  and  therefore 
boudins  de  veau  are  to  me  yet  undiscovered 
country ;  and  until  I  have  explored  them,  and  they 
have  brought  me  on  my  knees,  I  retain  my  wonder 
as  to  their  desirability,  and  do  not  propose  a  statue 
to  the  artist  who  found  them  out. 

"  There  !  "  cried  Albert,  after  minutes  of  patting 
and  sieve-work,  and  spooning  and  knifing,  — "  there  ! 
Bring  those  to  the  boil,  and  they  will  do.  Boudeens 
de  veau.     You'  11  know  them  again,  won't  you  ?  " 

Thus  appealed  to,  Pupil  the  Last,  as  I  have 
called  her,  broke  through  the  crust  of  her  stolidity 
and  bewilderment.  "I  must  write  it  down,"  she 
said  placidly  and  low ;  "  I  shall  never  remember  it." 

"  Cooked  veal,  butter,  milk,  bread,  mace,  nut- 
meg, salt,  cayenne,"  began  the  professor,  —  his 
breath  drawn  to  continue  the  last  for  many  ingre- 
dients more. 

But  his  pupil  interrupted  him ;  proud  that  she 
had  come  to  something  that  she  did  know,  and  so 
holding  up  her  head.  "  I  sha'n't  forget  those,"  she 
said.  "  I  shall  remember  them."  (No  wonder, 
when  she  had  taken  her  turn  at  the  "  possing"  and 
sieve-rubbing,  and  butter-beating,  and  the  rest !) 
"  It 's  the  name ! " 

I  was  obliged  then  to  come  to  her  relief.  I  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  her  poor  brain  being  so  hazv, 
when  I  could  do  anything  to  make  it  clear.  "  I  will 
write  it  for  you,"  I  said.  "  But  I  will  tell  you  how 
you  can  remember  it  nicely :  it  simply  means  veal- 


puddings.  But  never,  on  any  account,  call  them 
so !  Always  give  them  the  French  name,  or  else 
they  will  not  sound  grand  ! " 

I  added  this  because  our  young  professor  was 
indulging  in  a  whimsical  grin.  He  did  not  wish 
to  bring  his  dishes  down  from  their  high  estate ;  he 
was  thoroughly  alive  to  the  importance  of  foreign 
nomenclature,  and  wanted  to  dazzle  with  it  as  lono- 
as  he  could.  He  had  dazzled,  though ;  he  had 
fluttered  his  superiority  before  a  handful  of  women- 
cooks,  so  his  campaign  meant  victory ;  and  he  was 
not  in  the  least  displeased  that  I  had  had  renewed 
occasion  to  remind  him  of  his  spurs.  He  accepted 
it  as  further  decoration  ;  and  gave  me  bounteous 
smiles  in  informing  us  it  was  the  time  now  for  the 
kitchen  dinner,  that  the  school  would  break  up  for 
an  hour,  and  that,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  lessons 
would  be  resumed. 

Out  in  the  wide  light  streets  once  more,  I  was 
become,  through  cookery,  so  cookish,  I  could  spend 
the  sixty  minutes  given  to  me  in  no  better  way 
than  in  turning  the  leaves  over  of  a  cook's  book. 
It  was  a  little,  thin,  paper-covered  thing,  bought, 
second-hand,  for  threepence  at  a  book-stall,  and 
it  was  French ;  so,  if  I  studied  it,  I  might  ascend 
the  ladder  a  rung  or  two  higher  than  Master 
Albert,  and  come  out  before  him  in  such  grand 
fashion,  I  should  make  him  open  his  bright  brown 
eyes  and  stare.  It  was  a  noble  ambition,  and  it 
fired  me.  I  plunged  into  the  little  volume,  and  the 
first  thing  I  lighted  on  was  grenouilles  !  Frogs !  I  cried 
to  myself,  in  most  lively  manner.  Of  course,  frogs  in 
a  French  cookery-book  !  Why  had  n't  I  thought  of 
that  before  ?  Why  had  n't  I  asked  Master  Albert 
how  to  dress,  or,  as  the  French  word  runs,  accom- 
modate, a  frog  ?  Why  had  n't  I  said  to  him  :  "  Do 
you  cut  off  his  paws  and  his  body,  leaving  only 
his  thighs  (ha  !  ha  !  how  droll  !),  and  do  you  boil 
him,  and  throw  him  into  fresh  water,  and  dry  him, 
and  put  mushrooms  to  him,  and  parsley,  and 
scallion,  and  garlic,  and  cloves,  and  butter,  and 
flour,  and  white-wine,  and  salt,  and  pepper?  and 
then  do  you  add  to  him  a  mixture  —  or  liaison,  as 
your  French  cuisinerie  has  it  —  of  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  and  a  little  cream?  Because,  if  you  don't, 
your  way  is  but  a  twopenny  way  ;  and  if  you  do, 
you  might  as  well  leave  your  frog-thighs  out,  for 
small  is  the  taste  there  would  be  of  them  with  all 
those  things  as  a  disguise!  unless,  indeed,  French 
frogs  are  of  the  race  of  those  that  tried  to  swell 
themselves  as  large  as  oxen,  and  succeeded  in  do- 
ing it ! 

And  then,  why  had  n't  I  asked  Albert  if  he  could 
accommodate  &  fricassee  of  vine-snails?  A  Jtors- 
d'ceuvre  of  that  appetizing  little  dainty  is  down  in 
my  book,  published  in  1844:  both  frogs  and  snails 
being  classed  among  fresh-water  fish,  or,  to  speak 
by  rule  exactly,  animattx  aquafiques.  And  why 
had  n't  I  hinted  at  hen's  milk,  lait  de  poule,  which 
my  Cuisiniere  Bourgeoise  says  is  made  of  the  yolks 
of  eggs,  and  sugar  and  hot  water,  and  is  good,  taken 
on  going  to  bed,  for  persons  with  a  cold  V  I  could 
have  been  learned,  also,  about  a  dish  of  calf's  mar- 
row," called  amourette  because  it  is  such  a  little  love  ; 
I  could  have  talked  of  a  puree  of  dried  pease  for 
fast-days,  of  the  pdte  for  pains  bruits,  —  COflseci 
bread,  —  and  of  une  idee  de  se.l,  and  a  bouqui  I  defines 
herbes,  —  the  two  last  sounding  so  airy  and  delicious, 
one  feels,  indeed,  that  cookery  is  an  art,  and  that 
there  is  wisdom  in  calling  its  praetisers  professors. 

Well,  why  not  come  out  with  all  this  knowledge, 
now  my  hour  was  over,  and  I  was  going  bacl  '■ 
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Why  not  hurl  my  thunder,  now  it  was  prepared, 
and  make  Albert  and  his  tiny  Hall  of  Cookery 
tremble  with  the  roar?  But  no  ;  this  would  not  be 
fair ;  so,  though  I  laughed  several  good  hearty 
laughs  "  in  my  sleeve,"  I  determined  to  let  no  smiles 
or  acquisitions  get  beyond  that  confined  depot  when 
I  presented  myself  at  the  little  kitchen,  and  was  be- 
ginning my  novel  studies  again. 

I  was  a  little  too  early  when  I  did  this.  I  had  ar- 
rived at  the  bottom  step  of  the  steep  stair  before  I 
was  aware  of  it  (and  they  are  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, those  of  one's  toes  being  introduced  any- 
where before  one's  head),  or  I  would  have  shown 
good  generalship  and  beaten  a  retreat.  What  I 
could  not  do  gracefully,  however,  I  would  not  do  at 
all ;  and  where  five  sixths  of  me  already  were,  I  let 
the  rest  go,  and  trod  boldly  on.  The  kitchen  was  a 
different  kitchen  to  the  one  I  had  left  fifty-nine  min- 
utes and  three  quarters  before.  Albert,  and  the 
Kate  and  Hannah  who  assisted  him,  were  quietly 
seated,  all  reading  newspapers,  (Hannah's  was  a 
thrilling  journal  though),  and  I  pored  unnoticed 
over  the  school-rules  nailed  against  the  wall,  peeped 
into  many  pots  and  pans  that  were  still  unknown  to 
me,  and  ruminated  on  what  I  had  learned  and  seen, 
to  make  the  best  of  them  I  could.  But  soon  the  Co- 
queue  came  tripping  prettily  to  us,  the  Heavy  I'u- 
{>t  1  followed  her,  and  by  the  minute  or  two  it  took 
or  the  others  to  assemble,  the  fire-arrangements 
were  completed,  and  everything  was  ready  once 
more  to  begin. 

"  What  will  you  have  ?  "  asked  Albert,  briskly, 
"  What  will  you  do  first  ?  Meringue,  for  decorat- 
ing tottrtes."  And  we  were  round  him  as  attentively 
as  if  he  had  been  an  oracle. 

"  Tourtes  !  "  said  the  Last  Pupil,  rolling  the 
word  heavily  over  and  over  on  her  tongue, — 
"  tourtes  ! " 

"  Call  'em  tarts,  if  you  like,"  said  the  pro: 
impatiently.  He  would  have  got  out  of  the  expla- 
nation if  he  could,  but  lift  knew  I  was  there  to 
cheek  him  ;  and  if  he  could  only  have  known  the 
battery  I  could  have  brought  to  bear  upon  him  ! 
But  he  did  n't,  so  it  doesn't  matter.  '-Some  peo- 
ple Bay,  tourtes,  some  tarts;  I  like  tourtes  best  mv- 
self."  And  then  he  reverted  to  the  meringue,  aiid 
rattled  out  the  list  of  ingredients  to  make  it; 
quite  sorry,  I  am  sure,  it  was  not  twice  as  lengthy, 
and  eould  n't  be  complicated  into  a  great  deal 
more. 

Then,  when  one  pupil  was  whisking  eggs  for  this, 
and  another  was  pounding  sugar,  the  professorial 
mind  became  intent  on  the  call's  head  a  la  tortue, 
and  Albert,  taking  something  from  some  frying  fat 
like  two  large  stones  picked  up  from  gravel,  spoke 
suddenly  to  the  Coquette  in  words  that  filled  me 
with  surprise.  "  Here  's  your  brains,  miss  !  "  was  his 
startling  exclamation. 

And  I  gave  quite  a  bounce.  "  Good  gracious  !  "  I 
cried,  —  "  are  they  indeed  ?  " 

And  whilst  I  looked  piercingly  at  the  two  brown 
things  lying  flat  on  the  professor's  hand,  the  kitchen 
burst  into  a  roar. 

"  How  sharp  you  are  ! "  said  the  professor. 

So  I  let  him  and  the  others  think  so,  and  the 
work  went  on. 

Just  the  applying  of  the  meringue.  That  was 
the  thing  that  brought  the  day's  tuition  to  a  con- 
clusion ;  and  very  adroit,  pretty  work  it  was.  The 
Coquette  had  whisked  the  egg-whites  into  a  cloud- 
like froth ;  Albert  thickened  it  with  the  sugar, 
twisted  some  pure-white  paper  into  an  impromptu 


funnel,  and  poured  the  mixture  into  it,  from  which 
its  only  exit  was  through  the  pointed  end.  He  had 
previously  made  a  twin-funnel  to  contain  jam,  and 
had  filled  the  little  tart-cavities  from  which  had 
been  drawn  the  corks  ;  and  now,  with  his  squirt  of 
meringue,  he  further  embellished  the  little  dainties 
with  spots,  and  trails,  and  winding-stairs  of  liquid 
snow,  which  exuded  itself  at  his  sovereign  will  and 
pleasure,  with  merely  the  tender  pressure  of  his 
broad  and  skilful  thumb.  True  to  the  predilection 
I  had  noticed  at  almost  the  first  words  he  uttered, 
he  handed  over  the  finishing  of  these  fairy  structures 
to  the  Coquette ;  and  then,  when  they  were  all 
done,  and  sugar  had  been  sifted  over  them,  we  all 
took  our  leave. 

Cookery  was  over,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  and 
I  was  heartily  glad  ;  and  Albert  —  my  rival  in  mas- 
tery of  a  foreign  tongue,  my  fellow-servant-maid 
enlightener —  how  was  he  ?  Not  released  yet,  nor 
nearly.  Not  even  for  that  day  was  there  yet  retf 
for  him.  As  my  head  was  up  stairs,  and  my  legs 
were  yet  necessarily  lingering  down  below,  I  heard 
a   man-servant,  who  had  a  moment  before  passed 

me,  say  1 wanted"  a  particular  clear  butter-sauce  ; 

and  looking  down,  I  saw  Albert  reaching  out  a  pan, 
and  I  knew  thi<  supplementary  pupil  meant  a  short 
spell  of  cooking  and  cooking's  atmosphere  for  him 
still.  And  I  knew,  even,  what  special  part  of  his 
odoriferous  occupation  would  be  demanded  of  him 
the  next  day;  for,  as  I  stayed  a  moment  to  bid 
good  afternoon  to  my  fellow-pupils,  one  of  them 
was  saying  to  another  :  "  I  must  have  ice-pudding 
to-morrow,  or  my  mistress  will  go  crazed  !" 

For  my  part,  I  was  so  surfeited  with  cookery,  1 
cried  :  Something  raw,  if  you  please,  for  me  I 
Something  that  has  never  been  touched  by  hand, 
except  the  one  that  pulled  it  off  the  blooming  tree, 
or  uprooted  it  from  the  honest  ground  !  Let  me  be 
a  Timon,  if  you  will,  ami  gnaw  radishes  and  cab- 
:  CV  a  Bean  Brummell,  associated  with  the 
consumption  of  a  green-pea  ;  but  no  ruyout,  cote- 
lette,  compote,  creme,  or  any  hint  of  cooking,  till  the 
remembrance  of  all  that  I  have  seen  is  faded,  and 
the  very  smell  of  it  has  passed  away  ! 

And  one  more  word  before  I  lay  down  my  pen  ; 
or  let  it  be  given  in  the  way  of  a  royal  notice  or 
proclamation :  Whereas  many  English  persons 
having  been  heard  to  say,  with  much  contempt  of 
their  own  dear  country,  and  more  contempt  of  their 
own  dear  country's  maids,  that  French  cooks  are 
the  only  cooks  worth  mentioning,  besides  they  can 
make  dishes,  good  for  the  digestion  and  savory  to 
the  palate,  out  of  nothing;  judgment  is  hereby 
given,  that  all  such  persons  shall  yield  up  such  be- 
lief immediately,  on  pain  of  being  thought  ignorant 
and  absurd.  French  cooks  may  use  a  small  quan- 
tity only,  possibly,  of  the  thing  the  dish  they  make 
is  called  by,  as  in  the  case  of  frog  fricassee,  for  in- 
stance ;  but  if  the  articles  the  frogs  are  to  be 
dressed  with  are  nothing,  and  would  amount  to 
nothing  when  bought  and  paid  for,  then  will  1 
bind  myself  to  Professor  Albert  for  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship, and  be  a  slave  to  cooks  and  cookery 
forever. 

There  was  a  good  story  current  once  of  a  man 
entreating  the  use  of  a  pan  and  fire  to  make  stone- 
broth,  and  cunningly  getting  into  it  afterwards  — 
one  by  one,  and  by  separate  solicitation  —  all  the 
ingredients  with  which  other  folk  make  broth  of 
less  illusory  pretensions  ;  and  I  think  that,  between 
the  nothingness  of  the  things  the  poor  man  declared 
he  wanted,  and  the  nothingness  of  the  things  other 
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people  have  declared  French  cooks  wanted,  there 
is  vastly  little  difference. 

And  if  by  nothing  else,  I  am  that  much  the  wiser 
for  my  visit  to  the  School  of  Cookery. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell  is  about  to  assume  the  lit- 
erary conduct  of  the  St.  James's  Magazine. 

The  Right  Honorable  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.  P., 
pays  his  respects  to  "  Ecce  Homo,"  in  the  January 
number  of  Good  Words. 

A  xew  comedy,  under  the  title  of  Miss  Susannc, 
has  been  produced  at  the  Gymnase  in  Paris.  The 
author  is  M.  E.  Legouve. 

The  idea  of  erecting  a  statue  to  Voltaire,  started 
by  the  Steele,  has  proved  a  success.  The  list  of  sub- 
scribers already  amounts  to  202,500. 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  edi- 
tor of  the  Athenaeum,  will  shortly  offer  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  Parliament. 

The  Empress  Charlotte  has  renounced  all  her 
rights  as  widow  of  the  EmpeYor  Maximilian,  and 
merely  preserves  her  private  fortune,  estimated  at 
£  560,000  sterling. 

The  death  of  Maria  Piave,  the  author  of  the 
following  libretto  poems,  "Rigoletto,"  "Simon 
Boccanegra,"  "  La  Traviata,"  "  Ernani,"  "  Mac- 
beth," and  others,  has  been  announced. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  London 
Morning  Star,  in  his  letters  dated  December  the  1 1th 
and  14th,  gives  entertaining  accounts  of  Mr.  Dick- 
ens's reception  and  readings  in  this  country. 

It  is  rumored  that  Queen  Victoria  proposes  to 
show  her  sense  of  the  valuable  assistance  she  has 
received  in  her  literary  labors  from  Mr.  Theodore 
Martin,    by   conferring    upon    him    the   honor   of 

knighthood. 

Thk  two  hundred  performances  of  the  Grande 
Duchesse  de  Ge'rolstein  at  the  Varietes  produced 
870,000  francs;  and  the  droits  des  Pauvres,  which 
is  one  eleventh  of  the  receipts,  amounted  to  79,000 
francs,  and  the  droits  d'auteur  to  104,400  francs. 

Theresa,  the  Diva  of  the  Faubourg  Poisson- 
niere,  the  Palti  du  peuple,  as  she  used  to  be  stvled 
by  her  numerous  admirers,  will  make  her  second 
di'intt  before  the  public  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin. 
She  is  engaged  at  300  francs  a  night  to  play  in  the 
Grande  Revue. 

Public  attention  in  Russia  has  been  much  oc- 
cupied by  the  trial  of  upwards  of  fifty  post-office 
officials  for  stealing  money  from  letters.  It  appears 
that  a  complete  organization  existed  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  department,  and  that  it  has  been  carry- 
ing on  its  operations  since  1862. 

A  gallant  deed  is  reported  of  Mr.  Edward 
Marsh,  the  English  consul  at  St.  Sebastian.  A 
French  brig,  the  Nouveau  Caboiteur,  of  Vannes, 
over-pressed  by  weather,  was  endeavoring  to  make; 
for  the  roadstead  of  St.  Sebastian,  but  ran  by 
mistake  into  the  false  bay  known  as  the  Zurriola. 
The  master,  on  discovering  his  mistake,  let  go  his 
anchor,  but  the  cable  parted  and  the  briV  was 
driven  upon  the  rocks.  At  the  imminent  risk  of 
his  life,  Mr.  Marsh  succeeded  in  establishing  com- 
munication   between    the   brig  and  the    land    by 


means  of  a  rope,  and  when  a  cabin-boy  adventured 
to  lead  the  way  ashore  by  that  means,  and  fell  into 
the  sea,  Mr.  Marsh  plunged  in  after  him  and  saved 
him.  The  Nouveau  Cabotteur  went  to  pieces,  but 
her  crew  were  saved. 

Prof.  Palmieri,  of  Naples,  who  is  making  a 
rigid  scientific  investigation  into  the  phenomenalic- 
companying  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  states  that  he 
has  never  seen  the  magnetic  needle  so  frequently 
and  so  seriously  disturbed  as  it  is  at  present,  and 
that  the  seismograph  records  at  least  ten  distinct 
earthquake  shocks  daily. 

It  appears  that  the  American  Gattling  gun  will 
be  very  generally  introduced  into  European  armies. 
According  to  the  Augsburg  Gazette,  the  agents, 
Broadwell  and  Co.,  in  Carlsruhe,  have  received 
orders  for  1,000  of  these  murderous  engines.  Of 
these  400  are  for  France  and  200  for  Russia,  while 
Austria,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Holland  are  contented 
with  100  each. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  watch  and  ward  kept 
over  Her  Majesty's  person  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  dur- 
ing the  present  Fenian  panic,  "  Verax,"  writing  to 
the  editor  of  the  Telegraph  from  that  locality,  says 
that  two  individuals  armed  with  breech-loaders 
were  challenged  recently  by  an  Irish  sentry,  and  be- 
ing unprovided  with  the  countersign  were  made 
prisoners,  and  marched  off  to  the  guardhouse. 
They  proved  to  be  a  royal  personage  on  a  visit  to 
the  Queen,  and  her  Majesty's  gamekeeper,  Mr. 
Page. 

The  Calcutta  Englishman  says  :  "  The  Viceroy 
has  called  upon  all  native  princes  to  submit  an  ex- 
planation, showing  what  punishments  are  inflicted 
on  witches  in  their  various  states.  This  measure 
has  been  taken  in  consequence  of  the  cruelty  in- 
flicted upon  twelve  reputed  witches,  at  a  place 
called  Goozerat,  in  the  Cashmere  territories.  These 
unfortunates  were  last  year  sentenced,  on  suspicion 
of  dealing  in  magic,  to  have  their  tongues  slit. 
The  common  punishments  in  native  states  for  this 
offence  appear  to  be  the  slitting  of  noses  and 
tongues,  and  the  amputation  of  ears. 

The  Temps  relates  the  following :  "  The  suc- 
cessor of  M.  Grandperret  was  recently  being  in- 
stalled as  procureur-general  of  Orleans,  and  all  the 
principal  dignitaries  of  the  department  were  present, 
when  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  arrived.  Every  one 
pressed  around  his  Grace  to  shake  hands  with  him, 
and  M.  Vignat,  Mayor  of  the  city  amongst  the  rest. 
'  But,'  said  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  '  in  the  terms  on  which 
we  are,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  grasp  the 
hand  of  the  Mayor  of  Orleans.  However,'  he  add- 
ed, '  if  I  cannot  shake  hands  with  the  Mayor,  I  can 
with  M.  Vignat.'  '  Monseigneur,'  replied  the  latter, 
'  M.  Vignat  is  too  much  the  friend  of  the  Mayor  of 
Orleans  for  the  one  to  accept  what  is  refused  to  the 
other,'  and  he  turned  his  back  on  the  bishop." 

A  Tt'Nis  letter  has  the  following:  The  desolation 
in  which  this  country  is  plunged  has  been  increased 
by  the  cold  and  rain.  A  number  of  Arabs  driven 
from  the  country  districts,  have  come  to  this  city, 
where  thej'  are  dying  of  want  and  exposure.  Every 
day  as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty  bodies  are  taken  from 
the  Morestan  for  interment.  In  every  house  are  to 
be  found  families  of  the  refugees  to  whom  the  citi- 
zens have  given  shelter ;  the  eagerness  to  assist  the 
necessitous  is,  however,  daily  increasing,  in  conse- 
quence of  the   great  number  of  the  unfortunates. 
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The  rain,  which  is  usually  so  necessary  for  the  crops, 
has  been  quite  useless  this  year,  the  population  not 
having  had  the  means  of  purchasing  seed.  All  the 
money  has  been  sent  to  Europe  to  purchase  food. 
The  government  is  taking  no  steps  to  relieve  this 
misery,  but  remains  quite  inert,  as  if  the  condition 
of  the  country  did  not  concern  it. 

A  paper  in  Cassell's  Magazine  indicates  a  strange 
analogy  between  the  age  of  men  and  the  age  of  ships. 
Many  perish  almost  at  their  birth,  — during  the  last 
eight  years  no  less  than  1,135  newly  built  ships  bav- 
ing  been  wrecked  in  their  first  voyages,  whilst  oth- 
ers, bearing  as  it  were  a  charmed  life,  survive  to 
ninety  or  a  hundred  years,  —  there  being  four  on 
Lloyd's  list  that  are  more  than  one  hundred  years 
old. 

Thk  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  December  the  28th 
says  :  A  marriage  has  been  concluded  between  the 
Grand  Duchess  Eugenie  Leuchtenberg-Romanow- 
sky,  second  daughter  of  the  Grand  DucheH  Mary, 
eldest  sister  of  the  Emperor  of  liu-sia,  and  t;  • 
ond  son  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenberg.  The 
parties  are  to  be  married  in  January  next.  Though 
a  second  son,  the  bridegroom  will  be  rich,  his  elder 
brother  having  been  disinherited  for  marrying  be- 
neath his  rank  and  without  his  father's  consent. 
The  Grand  Duchess  Eugenie  is  at  present  reading 
at  the  palace  of  her  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicho- 
las. Last  week  the  aged  Princess  Potemkin  called 
to  congratulate  her  Royal  Highness  on  her  ap- 
proaching nuptials,  and  was  hoisted  up  by  a  lift  to 
the  apartments  of  the  bride  :  but  just  as  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  was  extending  his  hand  to  assist  the 
Princess  out  of  the  lift,  the  cords  of  the  Machine 
broke  and  the  poor  old  lady  was  rattled  down  to 
the  ground-floor  with  great  violence.  In  her  d. 
her  wrist  was  broken,  and  she  incurred  such  - 
external  and  internal  injuries  that  she  is  still  lying 
in  the  palace  in  a  dangerous  condition." 

A  "  Daughter  of  the  Regiment  "  explains  to 
the  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  the  difference 
between  vwand&res  and  cantinikret: — 

"Sir, —  There  is  a  passage  in  a  review  of  'Under 
Two  Flags,'  in  your  issue  of  yesterday  which  seems  to 
require  rectification.  The  writer  says :  '  We  do  not 
profess  to  be  acquainted  with  the  character  of  vivau- 
dieres  in  general,  but  we  have  been  assured  by  French 
officers  that  the  system  which  a  certain  rude  animalism 
renders  impossible  with  us  works  well  in  the  French 
and  Italian  armies,  and  that  these  girls  respect  them- 
selves and  are  respected  by  the  men.'  There  is  here 
evidently  a  confusion  between  vivandieres  ami  cantin- 
ieres. A  vivandiere  in  the  French  army  is  -especially 
chosen  for  her  good  character  and  behavior.  There  is 
only  one  to  each  battalion,  and  she  holds  a  position 
which  is  both  important  and  lucrative.  She  has  an 
official  character,  and  is  a  sort  of  niatron-in-cbief;  has 
the  exclusive  right  of  nominating  the  cantinieres,  who 
pay  her  for  the  privilege  of  supplying  drink  to  the  sol- 
diers ;  and  she  sometimes  contracts  for  the  officers' 
washing,  the  boarding  of  the  non-commissioned  officers, 
&c.  In  this  way  she  often  contrives  to  make  the  small 
allowance  given  by  the  Government  the  nucleus  of  a 
very  respectable  income,  sometimes  nearly  as  much  as 
her  colonel's.  She  is  usually  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
sergeants  of  the  regiment  and  the  wife  of  another,  and 
the  pet  of  all;  a  word  or  look  of  insult  to  her  would 
bring  down  on  any  one  discovered  in  die  offence  the 
vengeance  of  the  regiment.  As  for  the  cantinieres,  they 
belong  to  a  different  class,  and  it  is  of  them  doubtless 
that  your  reviewer  was  thinking  when  he  wrote  the  lines 
quoted  above." 


One  of  those  melancholy  stories  which  tell  of  the 
ups  and  downs  of  modern  life  was  related  recently 
at  one  of  the  London  police-courts.  The  daughter- 
in-law  of  Sir  John  Macgregor,  K.C.B.,  applied  for 
relief  from  the  funds  of  the  poor-box.  Her  husband, 
Captain  Macgregor,  died  some  years  ago,  after  a 
long  illness  produced  by  injuries  when  on  active 
service,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  penniless. 
Sir  John  thereupon  came  forward  to  help  them,  and 
sent  the  eldest  boy  to  school.  Two  years  ago  Sir 
John  himself  died,  after  fifty  years'  service  in  the 
army,  the  young  widow  was  once  more  destitute, 
and  she  and  her  children  had  to  live  upon  the  earn- 
ings of  the  eldest  boy,  now  twelve  years  old.  A 
friend  found  her  out  by  accident,  got  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  to  interest  the  Secretary  at  War  on  her 
behalf,  and  a  grant  of  £50  was  bestowed  upon  her. 
This  at  once  went  to  supply  them  with  clothing,  and 
now  there  is  nothing  left.  On  her  applying  at  the 
police-court,  the  sitting  magistrate  ordered  inquiries 
to  be  made,  found  the  story  to  be  true,  and  granted 
her  £5  from  the  poor-box.  How  many  similar  cases 
are  there  in  existence  which  are  never  made  known 
to  the  world  at  all  ? 

Wn  find  the  following  bit  of  personal  gossip  in  a 
Paris  letter:    "  M.  d  ■  e  has  been  danger- 

ously ill.  His  indisposition  has  caused  great  alarm 
amongst  hi*  friends,  more  especially  as  it  was  at- 
i  by  peculiar  depression;  however,  since  he 
has  tried  homeopathy,  a  marked  improvement  has 
taken  place.  The  last  accounts  of  M.  de  Lamar* 
tine  give  no  hopes  of  his  recovery.  The  great  land- 
scape painter,  Theodore  Rousseau,  lias  died  at  Fon- 
tainebleui,  and,  by  a  clause  in  his  will,  his  grave 
will  be  in  the  forest,  the  beauties  of  which  his  brush 
so  delighted  to  paint.  Ariene  Houssage  contradicts 
the  report  that  he  has  been  proposed  for  the  Acade- 
mic <;  Arts.  The  author  of  ■  Le  Roman 
de  la  Duchesse,'  acknowledges  to  having  been 
blackballed  some  years  ago,  when  he  tried  for  a 
place  amongst  the  immortals,  and  declines  trying 
his  fate  again.  Edmond  About  has  given  up  poli- 
tics, and  appears  in  a  new  character  in  the  Moni- 
teur,  wherein  he  signs  an  article  of  French  sugars  as 
they  appeared  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  wh 
Sirondin,  the  proprietor  of  the  splendid  bonbon 
shop  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  has  just  brought  out  a 
vaudeville." 

Ax  enthusiastic  German  naturalist.  Dr.  H.  Linck, 
publishes  in  a  Stuttgart  paper  a  pathetic  appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  small  birds,  which,  he  says,  are 
now  perishing  by  thousands,  of  cold  and  hunger. 
"Human  beings,"  —  so  begins  the  appeal, — "be 
merciful,  be  grateful !  .  .  .  .  You  have  perhaps 
no  suspicion  of  the  state  of  the  birds  at  this  moment. 
But  I  know,  both  from  a  long  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  animal  world,  and  from  observations  that  I 
am  now  making,  that  days  like  the  present,  when  a 
slow,  silent,  increasing  snow-fall  buries  the  earth  and 
its  produce,  acts  like  a  pestilence  on  the  feathered 
tribe  ;  I  find  every  morning  in  my  garden  chaffin- 
ches, goldhammers,  tomtits,  blackbirds,  and  robins, 
dead,  starved,  frozen."  In  the  hope  of  remedying 
this  state  of  things,  the  doctor  begs  mankind  to 
••  throw  off  its  wretched  indolence,  if  only  to  order 
servants  to  shake  the  cloth  outside  the  window  after 
meals,  and  to  collect  the  crumbs  of  stale  bread  and 
the  cold  potatoes  which  lie  forgotten  in  odd  corners 
and  cupboards,  and  scatter  them  to  the  birds  after 
making  them  digestible  by  reducing  them  to  a  pulp 
and  mixing   the  compound  with  grated   carrots." 
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"  And  you,  adds  the  doctor,  "  proprietors  of  gardens, 
and  fields,  I  have  read  a  hundred  times  what  incal- 
culable services  the  feathered  population  render  you 
by  the  incessant  war  they  wage  against  the  small 
but  powerful  destroyers  of  your  seed  and  fruits.  Do 
not  hesitate  to  wade  through  the  snow  to  bring 
them  alms  and  spare  their  lives.  You  may  then 
change  your  boots  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
performed  a  truly  good  and  humane  action." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  a  piece  brought 
out  recently  in  Paris  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  state  of  public  taste  in  France.  "  The  theatre 
which  had  the  honor  of  producing  the  play  was  Le 
Chatelet,  a  house  which  has  obtained  a  name  for 
such  spectacular  extravaganzas  as  "Rothomago" 
and  "  Cendrillon."  It  is  emphatically  the  "people's 
theatre."  It  was  built  expressly  for  their  enjoyment, 
and  it  is  so  capacious  that  it  has  no  less  than  2,700 
reserved  places,  —  nearly  twice  as  many  as  any  other 
theatre  in  Paris  can  boast  of  possessing.  The  prices 
are  considerably  lower  than  elsewhere,  and  if  a  ga- 
min can  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  the  sum  of  severitv- 
five  centimes,  orsevenpence  halfpenny,  he  may  have 
access  to  his  earthly  paradise.  It  is  emphatically 
for  the  lower  orders  that  a  paternal  Government  has 
provided  the  dramatic  entertainment  of  the  Cha- 
telet. But  the  places  destined  for  the  canaille  have 
been  usurped  to  some  extent  by  the  jeunesse  doree 
of  Paris,  and  as  much  as  fifty  francs  have  been 
asked  and  obtained  for  a  stalle  d'orchestre,  the  nor- 
mal price  of  which  is  only  four.  Liberty  reigns 
supreme  in  this  theatre,  and,  contrary  to  Parisian 
usages,  ladies  are  admitted  to  the  stalls.  At  the  sec- 
ond representation  many  ladies  of  fashion,  including 
the  Princess  Metternich  and  the  Duchesse  de  Morny, 
were  present.  Let  us  see  the  sort  of  exhibition 
which  the  grande  dame  who  gives  200  francs  for  a 
loge  and  the  shopboy  who  pays  15  sous  are  equally 
anxious  to  witness.  The  subject,  "  Gulliver's  Trav- 
els," is  surely  harmless  enough.  It  has  formed  the 
subject  of  numberless  pantomimes,  and  the  Chatelet 
piece  is,  in  fact,  exactly  like  one  of  our  Christmas 
introductions.  The  only  difference  in  the  piece  it- 
self is  that  the  story  is  complicated,  with  the  object 
of  making  the  performance  last  five  hours.  Gulliver 
is  shipwrecked  among  icebergs,  and  he  is  then  trans- 
ported in  succession  to  the  Flying  Island,  to  the 
pays  da  cheuaux,  to  the  country  of  Liliput,  and 
to  the  home  of  the  Brobdingnagian  giants.  The  ar- 
my of  marionettes  that  do  duty  for  Liliputians  are 
wonderfully  well  managed,  and  an  immensely  fat 
woman  who  personates  a  Brobdingnagian  baby  is 
amusing,  if  rather  coarse.  But  it  is  the  fairies  of 
the  piece  who  form  the  great  attraction,  and,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  it  is  their  scanty  costumes 
that  have  drawn  so  largely  on  the  treasury  of  the 
theatre.  No  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  francs 
have  been  expended  on  this  one  piece.  And  yet 
the  superficial  area  of  the  dresses  must  be  ludicrous- 
ly small  in  proportion  to  the  bodies  which  they  do 
not  cover.  The  inhabitants  of  the  "  pays  des  che- 
vaux "  are  impersonated  by  large-limbed  women 
who  wear  a  horse's  head,  a  huge  tail,  a  corsage  fit- 
ting as  tight  as  possible  to  the  figure,  and  nothing 
else  !  Miss  Menken's  costume  as  Mazeppa  was  lavish- 
ly ample  in  comparison  with  this,  and  in  all  the  three 
ballets,  whether  the  figurantes  appear  as  butterflies 
or  jewels,  the  one  single  object  has  been  to  reduce 
the  clothing  to  aminimum.  In  a  "danse  des  oise  mux" 
they  remind  one  irresistibly  of  the  saying,  "  as  naked 
as  robins."     It  is  true  that  their  headdresses  and 


waistbands  glitter  with  jewelry,  but  quality  in  tins 
ease  scarcely  makes  up  for  the  lack  of  quantity. 
As  to  the  mere  dialogue  of  the  piece,  it  is  beneath 
contempt." 


A  CHRISTMAS  SCENE  AT  ROME. 

THE    RIVAL    PIFFERARI. 


Our  Lady  of  Seven  Sorrows,  —  Hush! 
(Paolo,  man,  why  the  deuce  do  you  push  ?  ) 
Seven  poniards  meet  in  her  breast. 
Queen  of  Angels,  she  's  now  at  rest. 
There  are  the  sbirri  spying  about, 
Ready  to  snap  us,  there 's  not  a  doubt, 
If  we  or  the  Mattei  draw  a  knife. 
These  Romans  think  so  much  of  a  life. 


Mary,  mother  !  smile  now  and  then 

On  us,  the  poor  Abruzzi  men. 

Star  of  Heaven  shine  graciously!  — 

Why,  there  's  old  Matteo's  whelp  I  see, 

Sneering  at  Beppo's  peacock  feather, 

And  the  hole  in  his  jacket  of  untanned  leather. 

Th'  impenitent  thief  has  such  a  face,  — 

I  Avish  we  were  in  a  quieter  place. 


Holy  Saint  Simon  !  look  at  him  now, 
For  half  a  paul  I  'd  give  him  a  blow. 
See  how  he  's  tossing  his  Rosary, 
Cospetto  !  in  gibe  and  in  mockery. 
Anil  there  are  the  younger  devil's  kin 
Piping  away  through  thick  and  thin 
To  out-play  us,  —  faster,  louder : 
I  wish  I  'd  my  gun  and  a  little  powder. 


Shout  out  our  hymn  to  Paul  and  Peter  : 
Never  stop  for  the  special  metre. 
Carlo,  the  beasts  are  looking  this  way ; 
Giacomo,  did  n't  I  tell  you,  —  Pray. 
Can't  Onofrio  people  sing 
As  well  as  Matteo's  underling  ! 
Down  to  the  image  of  Mary,  mother! 
Here  come  Luijn  and  his  brother. 


Now  we  are  strong  enough  at  last. 
Filippo,  the  time  for  the  Ave's  past. 
Snatch  old  Matteo's  bagpipe,  lad, 
It 's  sure  to  make  the  whole  lot  mad. 
Throw  it  to  me.     I  stamp  on  it.  —  There, 
Let  them  gibber,  we  none  of  us  care. 
Giacomo,  now  for  a  steady  stab, 
I  've  got  him  down  on  the  fountain  slab. 

VI. 

Matteo  's  grappling  with  Paolo  yonder. 
Holy  Father  !  who  '11  beat,  I  wonder. ' 
Saints  be  thanked,  the  old  man  groans  ! 
That 's  right,  —  dash  him  upon  the  stones. 
Bene,  bene,  that  is  the  dig 
To  let  the  heart's  blood  out  of  the  pig. 
Slip  off,  fratelli,  I  hear  a  drum, 
And  quick,  before  the  Zouaves  come. 

B. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Not  one  of  the  current  descriptions  of  h. 
approached  the  actual  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
blue  sky  flecked  with  rul>y  and  gold,  and  its  liquid 
mirror  that  lay  below,  calm,  dimpled,  and  glorified 
by  tliat  translucent,  rosy  tint. 

While  the  eye  WSJ  yet  charmed  with  this  en- 
chanting bridal  of  the  sea  and  sky,  and  the  ear 
amused  with  the  merry  fiddle  and  the  nimble  feet, 
thai  tapped  the  Bounding  deck  so  deftly  at  every 
DOte,  Cooper,  who  had  been  Bounding  the  well,  ran 
forward  ad  of  a  sudden,  and  flung  a  thunderbolt  ia 
the  midst. 

u  A  LEAK  !  " 

The  fiddle  ended  in  mid-tune,  and  the  men 
crowded  aft  with  anxious  faces. 

The  captain  sounded  the  well,  and  found  three 
feet  and  a  half  water  in  it.  He  ordered  all  hands 
to  the  pumps. 

They  turned  to  with  a  good  heart,  and  pumped, 
watch  and  watch,  till  daybreak. 

Their  exertions  counteracted  the  leak,  but  did 
no  more  ;  the  water  in  the  well  was  neither  more 
nor  less  perceptibly. 

This  was  a  relief  to  their  minds,  so  far  ;  but  the 
situation  was  a  very  serious  one.  Suppose  foul 
weather  should  come,  and  the  vessel  ship  water 
from  above  as  well ! 

Now,  all  those  who  were  not  on  the  pumps,  set 
to  work  to  find  out  the  leak  and  stop  it  if  possible. 
With  candles  in  their  hands,  they  crept  about  the 
ribs  of  the  ship,  narrowly  inspecting  every  corner, 
and  applying  their  ears  to  every  suspected  place,  if 
baply  they  might  hear  the  water  coming  in.  The 
place  where  Hazel  had  found  Wylie  at  work  was 
examined,  along  with  the  rest ;  but  neither  there 
nor  anywhere  else  could  the  leak  be  discovered. 
Yet  the  water  was  still  coming  in,  and  required  un- 
remitting  labor  to  keep  it  under.  It  was  then  sug- 
gested by  Wylie,  and  the  opinion  gradually  gained 
ground,  that  some  of  the  seams  had  opened  in  the 
late  gale,  and  were  letting  in  the  water  by  small 
but  numerous  apertures. 

Faces  began  to  look  cloudy  ;  and  Hazel,  throwing 
off  his  lethargy,  took  his  spell  at  the  main  pump 
with  the  rest. 

When  his  gang  was  relieved  he  went  away,  bathed 


in  perspiration,  and,  leaning  over  the  well,  sounded 
it. 

While  thus  employed,  the  mate  came  behind  him, 
with  his  cat-like  step,  and  said,  ••  See  what  baa  COtM 
on  us  with  your  forebodings!  It  is  the  unluckiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  talk  about  losing  a  ship  when 
.^he  is  at  sea." 

••  You  are  a  more  dangerous  man  on  board  a  ship 
than  I  am,"  was  Hazel's  prompt  reply. 

The  well  gave  an  incre;ise  of'  three  inches. 

Mr.  Hazel  now  showed  excellent  qualities.  He 
worked  like  a  horse ;  and,  finding  the  mate  skulk- 
ing, he  reproached  him  before  the  men,  nnd.  strip- 
ping himself  naked  to  the  waist,  invited  him  to  do 
a  man's  duty.  Tin-  mate,  thus  challenged,  complied 
with  a  scowl. 

They  labored  for  their  lives,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  they  discharged  from  the  ship  was  astonish- 
ing ;  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  ten  tons  every 
hour. 

They  gained  upon  the  leak  —  only  two  inches; 
but,  in  the  struggle  for  life,  this  was  an  immense 
victory.     It  was  the  turn  of  the  tide. 

A  -light  breeze  sprung  up  from  the  southwest, 
and  the  captain  ordered  the  men  from  the  buckets 
to  make  all  sail  on  the  ship,  the  pumps  still  going. 

When  this  was  done,  he  altered  the  ship's  course, 
and  put  her  right  before  the  wind,  steering  for  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  distant  eleven  hundred 
miles,  or  thereabouts. 

Probably  it  was  the  best  thing  he  could  do,  in 
that  awful  waste  of  water.  But  its  effect  on  the 
seamen  was  bad.  It  was  like  giving  in.  They  got 
a  little  disheartened  and  flurried ;  and  the  cold, 
passionless  water  seized  the  advantage.  It  is  possi- 
ble, too,  that  the  motion  of  the  ship  through  the  sea, 
aided  the  leak. 

"  The  Proserpine  glided  through  the  water  all 
night,  like  some  terror-stricken  creature,  and  the 
incessant  pumps  seemed  to  be  her  poor  heart,  beat- 
ing loud  with  breathless  fear. 

At  daybreak  she  had  gone  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  But  this  was  balanced  by  a  new  and  alarm- 
ing feature.  The  water  from  the  pumps  no  longer 
came  up  pure,  but  mixed  with  what  appeared  to  be 
blood. 

This  got  redder  and  redder,  and  struck  terror 
into  the  more  superstitious  of  the  crew. 
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Even  Cooper,  whose  heart  was  stout,  leaned  over 
the  bulwarks,  and  eyed  the  red  stream,  gushing  into 
the  sea  from  the  lee  scuppers,  and  said  aloud,  "  Ay, 
bleed  to  death,  ye  bitch !  We  sha'n't  be  long  be- 
hind ye." 

Hazel  inquired,  and  found  the  ship  had  a  quan- 
tity of  dye-wood  amongst  her  cargo ;  he  told  the  men 
this,  and  tried  to  keep  up  their  hearts  by  his  words 
and  his  example. 

He  succeeded  with  some  ;  but  others  shook  their 
heads.  And  by  and  by,  even  while  he  was  working 
double  tides  for  them  as  well  as  for  himself,  omi- 
nous murmurs  met  his  ear.  "  Parson  aboard  ! " 
"  Man  aboard,  with  t'  other  world  in  his  face ! "  And 
there  were  sinister  glances  to  match. 

He  told  this  with  some  alarm,  to  Welch  and 
Cooper.  They  promised  to  stand  by  him ;  and 
Welch  told  him  it  was  all  the  mate's  doing ;  he  had 
gone  amongst  the  men,  and  poisoned  them. 

The  wounded  vessel,  with  her  ever-beating  heart, 
had  run  three  hundred  miles  on  the  new  tack. 
She  had  almost  ceased  to  bleed;  but  what  was  as 
bad,  or  worse,  small  fragments  of  her  cargo  and  stores 
came  up  with  the  water,  and  their  miscellaneous 
character  showed  how  deeply  the  sea  had  now  pen- 
etrated. 

This,  and  their  great  fatigue,  began  to  demoralize 
the  sailors.  The  pumps  and  buckets  were  still  plied, 
but  it  was  no  longer  with  the  uniform  manner  of 
brave  and  hopeful  men.  Some  stuck  doggedly  to 
their  work,  but  others  got  flurried,  and  ran  from 
one  thing  to  another.  Now  and  then  a  man  would 
stop,  and  burst  out  crying  ;  then  to  work  again  in  a 
desperate  way.  One  or  two  lost  heart  altogether, 
and  had  to  be  driven.  Finally,  one  or  two  suc- 
cumbed under  the  unremitting  labor.  Despair  crept 
over  others :  their  features  began  to  change,  so  much 
so,  that  several  countenances  were  hardly  recogniz- 
able, and  each,  looking  in  the  other's  troubled  face, 
saw  his  own  fate  pictured  there. 

Six  feet  water  in  the  hold  ! 

The  captain,  who  had  been  sober  beyond  his  time, 
now  got  dead  drunk. 

The  mate  took  the  command.  On  hearing  this, 
Welch  and  Cooper  left  the  pumps.  Wylie  ordered 
them  back.  They  refused,  and  coolly  lighted  their 
pipes.  A  violent  altercation  took  place,  which  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  Welch. 

"  It  is  no  ose  pumping  the  ship,"  said  he.  "  She 
is  doomed.  D'  ye  think  we  are  blind,  my  mate  and 
me  ?  You  got  the  long-boat  ready  for  yourself  be- 
fore ever  the  leak  was  sprung.  Now  get  the  cutter 
ready  for  my  mate  and  me." 

At  these  simple  words  Wylie  lost  color,  and 
walked  aft  without  a  word. 

Next  day  there  were  seven  feet  water  in  the 
hold,  and  quantities  of  bread  coming  up  through  the 
pumps. 

Wylie  ordered  the  men  from  the  pumps  to  the 
boats.  The  jolly-boat  was  provisioned  and  lowered. 
While  she  was  towing  astern,  the  cutter  was  pre- 
pared, and  the  ship  left  to  fill. 

All  this  time  Miss  Rolleston  had  been  kept  in  the 
dark,  not  as  to  the  danger,  but  as  to  its  extent. 
Great  was  her  surprise  when  Mr.  Hazel  entered 
her  cabin,  and  cast  an  ineffable  look  of  pity  on 
her. 

She  looked  up  surprised  and  then  angry.  "  How 
dare  you  ?  "  she  began. 

He  waved  his  hand  in  a  sorrowful  but  command- 
ing way.  "  O,  this  is  no  time  for  prejudice  or 
temper.     The  ship  is  sinking:  we  are  going  into 


the  boats.  Pray  make  your  preparations.  Here  is 
a  list  I  have  written  of  the  things  you  ought  to 
take  :  we  may  be  weeks  at  sea  in  an  open  boat." 

Then,  seeing  her  dumbfoundered,  he  caught  up 
her  carpet-bag,  and  threw  her  work-box  into  it  for 
a  beginning.  He  then  laid  hands  upon  some  of  her 
preserved  meats,  and  marmalade,  and  carried  them 
off'  to  his  own  cabin. 

His  mind  then  flew  back  to  his  reading,  and 
passed  in  rapid  review  all  the  wants  that  men  had 
endured  in  open  boats. 

He  got  hold  of  Welch,  and  told  him  to  be  sure 
and  see  there  was  plenty  of  spare  canvas  on  board, 
and  sailing-needles,  scissors,  etc. :  also  three  bags  of 
biscuit,  and,  above  all,  a  cask  of  water. 

He  himself  ran  all  about  the  ship,  including  the 
mate's  cabin,  in  search  of  certain  tools  he  thought 
would  be  wanted. 

Then  to  his  own  cabin,  to  fill  his  carpet-bag. 

There  was  little  time  to  spare ;  the  ship  was  low 
in  the  water,  and  the  men  abandoning  her.  He 
flung  the  things  into  his  bag,  fastened  and  locked  it, 
strapped  up  his  blankets  for  her  use,  flung  on  his 
pea-jacket,  and  turned  the  handle  of  his  door  to  run 
out. 

The  door  did  not  open  ! 

He  pushed  it.     It  did  not  yield  ! 

He  rushed  at  it.     It  was  fast ! 

He  uttered  a  cry  of  rage,  and  flung  himself  at  it. 

Horror  !     It  was  immovable. 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  fearful,  the  sickening  truth  burst  on  him  in 
all  its  awful  significance. 

Some  miscreant  or  madman  had  locked  the  door, 
and  so  fastened  him  to  the  sinking  ship,  at  a  time 
when,  in  the  bustle,  the  alarm,  the  selfishness,  all 
would  be  apt  to  forget  him,  and  leave  him  to  his 
death. 

He  tried  the  door  in  every  way,  he  hammered  at 
it ;  he  shouted,  he  raged,  he  screamed.  In  vain. 
Unfortunately  the  door  of  this  cabin  was  of  very  un- 
usual strength  and  thickness. 

Then  he  took  up  one  of  those  great  augers  he  had 
found  in  the  mate's  cabin,  and  bored  a  hole  in  the 
door ;  through  this  hole  he  fired  his  pistol,  and  then 
screamed  for  help.  "  I  am  shut  up  in  the  cabin.  I 
shall  be  drowned.  O,  for  Christ's  sake,  save  me  ! 
save  me  !  "  and  a  cold  sweat  of  terror  poured  down 
his  whole  body. 

What  is  that  ? 

The  soft  rustle  of  a  woman's  dress. 

O,  how  he  thanked  God  for  that  music,  and  the 
hope  it  gave  him  ! 

It  comes  towards  him ;  it  stops,  the  key  is  turned, 
the  dress  rustles  away,  swift  as  a  winged  bird ; 
he  dashes  at  the  door;  it  flies  open. 

Nobody  was  near.  He  recovered  his  courage  in 
part,  fetched  out  his  bag  and  his  tools,  and  ran 
across  to  the  starboard  side.  There  he  found  the 
captain  lowering  Miss  Rolleston,  with  due  care, 
into  the  cutter,  and  the  young  lady  crying ;  not  at 
being  shipwrecked,  if  you  please,  but  at  being 
deserted  by  her  maid.  Jane  Holt,  at  this  trying 
moment,  had  deserted  her  mistress  for  her  husband. 
This  was  natural;  but,  as  is  the  rule  with  persons 
of  that  class,  she  had  done  this  in  the  silliest  and 
crudest  way.  Had  she  given  half  an  hour's  notice 
of  her  intention,  Donovan  might  have  been  on 
board  the  cutter  with  her  and  her  mistress.     But 
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no  ;  being  a  liar  and  a  fool,  she  must  hide  her  hus- 
band to  the  last  moment,  and  then  desert  her  mis- 
tress. The  captain,  then,  was  comforting  Mis- 
Rolleston,  and  telling  her  she  should  have  her  maid 
with  her  eventually,  when  Hazel  came  ;  he  handed 
down  his  own  big,  and  threw  the  blankets  into  the 
stern-sheets  ;  then  went  down  himself,  and  sat  on 
the  midship-thwart. 

"  Shove  off,"  said  the  captain ;  and  they  fell 
astern. 

But  Cooper,  with  a  boat-hook,  hooked  on  to  the 
long-boat ;  and  the  dying  ship  towed  them  both. 

Five  minutes  more  elapsed,  and  the  captain  did 
not  come  down,  so  Wylie,  hailed  him. 

There  was  no  answer.  Hudson  had  gone  into 
the  mate's  cabin.  Wylie  waited  a  minute,  then 
hailed  again.     "  Hy  !  on  deck  there!" 

"  Hullo!"  cried  the  captain,  at  last. 

"  Why  did  n't  you  come  in  the  cutter?" 

The  captain  crossed  his  arm-,  and  leaned  over 
the  stern. 

"  Don't  you  know  that  Hiram  Hudson  is  always 
the  last  to  leave  a  sinking  ship  ':  " 

"  Well,  you  are  the  last,"  -aid  Wylie.  "  So  now 
come  on  board  the  long-boat  at  once.  I  dare  not 
tow  in  her  wake  much  longer,  to  be  sueked  in  when 
she  goes  down." 

"  Come  on  board  your  craft  and  desert  my  own  ?  " 
said  Hudson,  disdainfully.  "Know  my  duty  to 
m'employers  better." 

These  words  alarmed  the  mate.     "  Curse  it  all ! " 
he  cried;  "the  fool  has  been  and  got    some  more 
rum.     Fifty  guineas  to  the  man  that  will  shin  up 
the  tow-rope,  and  throw  that  mailman  into  ti. 
then  we  can  pick  him  up.      He  swims  like  a  cork." 

A  sailor  instantly  darted  forward  to  the  rope. 
But,  unfortunately,  Hudson  heard  this  proposal, 
and  it  enraged  him.  He  got  to  his  cutla>s.  The 
sailor  drew  the  boat  under  the  ship's  stern,  but  the 
drunken  skipper  llourished  his  cutlass  furiously 
over  his  head.  "  Boar!  me  J  ye  pirates!  the  first 
that  lays  a  finger  on  my  bulwarks,  off  goes  his 
hand  at  the  wrist."  Suiting  the  action  to  the  won!, 
he  hacked  at  the  tow-rope  so  vigorously  that  it  gave 
way,  and  the  boats  fell  astern. 

Helen  Rolleston  uttered  a  shriek  of  dismay  and 
pity.     "  O,  save  him!"  she  cried. 

"  Make  sail ! "  cried  Cooper ;  and,  in  a  few  sec- 
onds, they  got  all  her  canvas  set  upon  the  cutter. 

It  seemed  a  hopeless  chase  for  these  shells  to  sail 
after  that  dying  monster,  with  her  cloud  of  canvas 
all  drawing,  alow  and  aloft. 

"But  it  did  not  prove  so.  The  gentle  breeze 
was  an  advantage  to  light  craft,  and  the  dying 
Proserpine  was  full  of  water,  and  could  only 
crawl. 

After  a  few  moments  of  great  anxiety,  the  boats 
crept  up,  the  cutter  on  her  port,  and  the  long-boat 
on  her  starboard-quarter. 

Wylie  ran  forward,  and,  hailing  Hudson,  im- 
plored him,  in  the  friendliest  tones,  to  give  himself 
a  chance.  Then  tried  him  by  his  vanity,  "  Come, 
and  command  the  boats,  old  fellow.  How  can  we 
navigate  them  on  the  Pacific,  without  you  ?" 

Hudson  was  now  leaning  over  the  taffrail  utterly 
drunk.  He  made  no  reply  to  the  mate,  but  merely 
waived  his  cutlass  feebly  in  one  hand,  and  his  bot- 
tle in  the  other,  and  gurgled  out  "  Duty  to  m'em- 
ployers." 

Then  Cooper,  without  a  word,  double-reefed  the 
cutter's  mainsail,  and  told  Welch  to  keep  as  close 
to  the  ship's  quarter  as  he  dare.     Wylie  instinctive- 


ly did  the  same,  and  the  three  craft  crawled  on, 
in  solemn  and  deadly  silence,  for  nearly  twenty 
minutes. 

The  wounded  ship  seemed  to  receive  a  death- 
blow.    She  stopped  dead,  and  shook. 

The  next  moment  she  pitched  gently  forward, 
and  her  bows  went  under  the  water,  while  her  after- 
part  rose  into  the  air,  and  revealed  to  those  in  the 
cutter  two  splintered  holes  in  her  run,  just  below 
the  water-line. 

The  next  moment  her  stern  settled  down ;  the  sea 
yawned  horribly,  the  great  waves  of  her  own  mak- 
ing rushed  over  her  upper  deck,  and  the  lofty  masts 
and  sails,  remaining  erect,  went  down  with  sad 
majesty  into  the  deep:  and  nothing  remained  but 
the  bubbling  and  foaming  of  the  voracious  water, 
that  had  swallowed  up  the  good  ship  and  her  cargo, 
and  her  drunken  master. 

All  stood  up  in  the  boats,  ready  to  save  him. 
But  either  his  cutlass  sunk  him,  or  the  suction  of  so 
groat  a  body  drew  him  down.  He  was  seen  no 
more  in  this  world. 

A  loud  ugh  broke  from  every  living  bosom  that 
witnessed  that  terrible  catastrophe. 

It  was  beyond  words :  and  none  were  uttered, 
except  by  Cooper,  who  spoke  so  seldom  ;  yet  now 
three  words  of  terrible,  import  burst  from  him,  and, 
Ottered  in  his  loud,  deep  voice,  rang  like  the  sunk 
ship's  knell  over  the  still  bubbling  water, — 
:  i:i>.  —  r.v    G03>1" 
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I  si'OKi:  lately  of  Culture,  and  tried  to  show  that 
it  was,  or  ought  to  be,  the  study  and  pursuit  of  per- 
fection ;  and  that  of  perfection,  as  punned  by  cul- 
ture, beauty  and  intelligence,  or,  in  other  words, 
sweetness  and  light,  were  the  main  characters.  But 
from  special  reasons  springing  out  of  the  occasion 
on  which  I  Spoke,  I  insisted  chiefly  on  beauty,  or 
sweetness,  as  a  character  of  perfection.  To  com- 
plete rightly  my  design,  it  evidently  remains  to 
speak  also  n  intelligence,  or  light,  as  a  character  of 
perfection :  and  this  I  had  always  the  intention,  at 
some  convenient  time,  to  do.  Meanwhile,  both 
here  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  all  sorts 
of  objections  have  been  raised  against  the  "religion 
of  culture,"  as  the  objectors  mockingly  call  it, 
which  I  am  supposed  to  be  promulgating.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  religion  proposing  parmaceti,  or  some 
scented  salve  or  other,  as  a  cure  for  human  miser- 
ies ;  a  religion  breathing  a  spirit  of  cultivated  inac- 
tion, making  its  believer  refuse  to  lend  a  hand  at 
uprooting  the  definite  evils  on  all  sides  of  us,  and 
filling  him  with  antipathy  against  the  reforms  and 
reformers  which  try  to  extirpate  them.  In  general, 
it  is  summed  up  as  being  not  practical,  or,  —  as 
some  critics  more  familiarly  put  it,  —  all  moonshine. 
That  Alcibiades,  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Star, 
taunts  me,  as  its  promulgator,  with  living  out  of  the 
world  and  knowing  nothing  of  life  and  men.  That 
great  austere  toiler,  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph, upbraids  me,  but  kindly,  and  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,  for  trifling  with  aesthetics  and  poeti- 
cal fancies,  while  he  himself,  in  that  arsenal  of  his 
in  Fleet  Street,  is  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day.  An  intelligent  American  newspaper,  the 
Nation,  says  that  it  is  very  easy  to  sit  in  one's  study 
and  find  fault  with  the  course  of  modern  society, 
but  the  thing  is  to  propose  practical  improvements 
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for  it ;  while  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  a  very  good- 
tempered  and  witty  rejoinder,  which  makes  me  quite 
understand  his  having  apparently  achieved  such  a 
conquest  of  my  young  Prussian  friend,  Arminius,  at 
last  gets  moved  to  an  almost  stern  moral  impa- 
tience, to  behold,  as  he  says,  "  Death,  sin,  cruelty 
stalk  among  us,  filling  their  maws  with  innocence 
and  youth,"  and  me,  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
tribulation,  handing  out  my  pouncet-box. 

It  is  impossible  that  all  these  remonstrances  and 
reproofs  should  not  affect  me,  and  I  shall  try  my 
very  best,  in  completing  my  design,  and  in  speaking 
of  light  as  one  of  the  characters  of  perfection,  and 
of  culture  as  giving  us  light,  to  profit  by  the  objec- 
tions I  have  heard  and  read,  and  to  drive  at  prac- 
tice as  much  as  I  can,  by  showing  the  communica- 
tions and  passages  into  practical  life  from  the  doc- 
trine which  I  am  inculcating. 

But  just  one  word,  first,  of  self-defence  to  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  and  the  Comtist  body  generally, 
as  to  my  alleged  misrepresentations  of  their  revered 
master.  A  distinction  is  to  be  drawn,  in  what  I 
said  about  the  Comtist  doctrine  and  Jacobinism, 
between  what  applies  to  the  Rabbi,  as  I  called 
him,  or  master,  and  what  applies  to  his  English 
disciples.  This  distinction  the  disciples  will  have 
no  difficulty  at  all  in  drawing  for  themselves,  if  they 
will  turn  again  to  what  I  have  said,  and  will  read 
my  words  without  changing  them.  For  instance, 
I  never  said  that  Comte  was  "  full  of  furious  in- 
dignation with  the  past " ;  and  his  followers  are 
welcome  to.  say,  if  they  like,  that  Comte  "  loves 
and  takes  counsel  of  the  past,  discards  all  violent 
for  moral  agencies  of  progress,  and  thus  exactly 
contrasts  with  Jacobinism."  But  when  I  talked  of 
"  violent  indignation  with  the  past "  and  the  M  ways 
of  Jacobinism,"  I  was  speaking  of  the  English  dis- 
ciples of  Comte,  of  some  of  their  recent  manifestoes, 
and  of  their  way  of  preaching  the  gospel  of  their 
master.  For  example,  in  that  very  same  powerful 
manifesto  in  which  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  criticised 
culture,  he  spoke  of  "  every  hopeful  movement 
being  met  with  the  shriek  of  superstition " ;  he 
spoke  of  the  "  bigotry  of  priests  and  sectaries  "  ;  he 
spoke  of  the  "  ancient  iniquities  unabated  " ;  he  spoke 
of  the  "  men  who  care  for  public  good  wearied  out 
or  hunted  down  "  ;  he  spoke  of  "  the  G58  well-bred 
gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons  duping  the 
people,  degrading  their  political  tone,  stifling  public 
activity,  zealous  for  little  but  their  personal  ambi- 
tions and  class  privileges."  And  then  he  turned  to 
the  working-class  and  said  :  "  Here  are  the  brightest 
powers  of  sympathy  and  the  readiest  powers  of  ac- 
tion ! "  Now  no  one  admires  this  vigorous  language, 
as  language,  more  than  I  do  ;  but  I  think  it  breathes 
"  violent  indignation  with  the  past."  I  cannot  ad- 
mit that  it  is  the  language  of  one  "living  and  taking 
counsel  of  the  past,  discarding  all  violent  for  moral 
agencies  of  progress  "  ;  or  that  it  "  exactly  contrasts 
with  Jacobinism."  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  exactly  Jacobinical  language,  as  I  called 
it.  Granted  that  Comte  himself  had  even  a  "  pre- 
posterous veneration  for  the  past,"  then  the  English 
Comtist  should  be  grateful  to  me  for  recalling  him 
to  the  benevolent  ways  of  his  master. 

And,  perhaps,  if  I  am  to  be  driven  to  confess  it, 
it  was  my  very  regard  for  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's 
talents,  and  my  solicitude  for  his  future  career, 
which  made  me  give  the  English  Comtists  this  sort 
of  caution.  No  one  knows  better  than  he  does 
that  in  the  book  of  the  master  (Congreve's  trans- 
lation, authorized  version),  it  is  written :  "  Every 


servile  or  seditious  priest  who  aims  at  temporal 
power  by  flattering  the  patriciate  or  the  proletari- 
ate will  be  absolutely  banished  from  the  priesthood." 
Why  am  I  to  be  compelled  to  publish  my  own  good 
feelings,  and  to  avow  that  when  I  read  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison's  strictures  on  Our  Venetian  Constitution, 
the  idea  rushed  into  my  mind  of  some  enemy,  or 
rival,  bringing  up  against  him  this  text  from  the 
sacred  volume,  and  charging  him  with  flattering, 
not  certainly  the  patriciate,  but  the  proletariate  ? 
I  figured  to  myself  the  odious  accusation  successful, 
the  youthful  Religion  of  Humanity  robbed  of  one 
of  its  choicest  ministers,  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
deprived  of  that  promotion  in  the  Comtist  hierarchy 
to  which,  I  am  sure,  his  zeal  and  his  abilities  abun- 
dantly entitle  him. 

So  fir  as  to  the  English  disciples  of  Comte  ;  now 
as  to  Comte  himself.  What  I  said  about  violence 
applied  to  the  English  Comtists  and  their  recent 
language,  —  language  which  they  themselves,  as 
they  grow  in  the  doctrine  of  their  good  master,  will 
no  doubt  learn  to  deplore.  But  where  I  touched 
upon  the  doctrine  itself,  and  on  Comte,  was  in 
speaking  of  "abstract  systems  of  renovation  applied 
wholesale,  —  a  new  doctrine  drawn  up  in  black 
and  white,  for  elaborating  down  to  the  very  smallest 
details  a  rational  society  for  the  future."  Not  a 
word  here  as  to  violence  or  violent  revolutions ;  only 
a  charge  of  system-mongering  and  machinerv-mon- 
gering  on  an  excessive  scale.  What  I  had  in  my 
mind  was  such  things  as  Comte,  dating  a  preface 
the  15th  of  Dante,  66th  year  of  the  Comtian  era, 
instead  of  the  30th  of  July,  1854;  dating  an  appen- 
dix the  22d  of  Moses,  a  circular  the  27th  of  Aris- 
totle. It  was  such  things  as  his  "  System  of  Socio- 
latry,  embracing  in  a  series  of  eighty-one  annual 
Festivals  the  Worship  of  Humanity  under  all  its 
aspects,"  in  which  the  1st  of  January  that  we  are 
now  approaching,  —  for  old-fashioned  Christians  the 
Circumcision,  and  for  the  multitude  New  Year's  Day, 
—  becomes  the  "Synthetical  Festival  of  the  Great 
Being."  It  was  such  things  as  the  hierarchy  declared 
in  the  sacred  volume  by  the  Priest  in  answer  to 
that  important  appeal  of  the  Woman  :  "  This  leads 
me  naturally,  my  father,  to  ask  you  to  end  this 
general  survey  by  pointing  out  the  actual  constitu- 
tion of  the  Positive  Priesthood";  —  the  philosophical 
presbyteries  then  announced  by  the  Priest,  the  four 
national  superiors  for  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  the 
English,  and  the  German  Churches,  and  the  High 
Priest  of  Humanity,  "  whose  natural  residence  will 
be  Paris,  as  the  Metropolis  of  the  Regenerated 
West."  This,  and  a  multitude  of  other  things  like 
this,  was  present  to  my  mind  when  I  talked  of"  ab- 
stract systems  of  renovation,  and  of  elaborating 
down  to  the  very  smallest  details  a  rational  society 
for  the  future."  Granted  that  Comte  did  not,  like 
the  Jacobins,  "  seek  violent  revolutions,"  still  this 
"  Synthetical  Festival  of  the  Great  Being,"  these 
reformed  months  and  years,  are  so  much  in  their 
style,  that  I  cannot  allow  that  he  "  exactly  contrasts 
with  Jacobinism  "  ;  and  I  should  even  be  inclined, 
regarding  him  on  this  side,  to  call  him  Jacobinical. 
So  much  machinery  is  not  to  my  taste,  who  am,  as 
I  have  said,  plain  and  unsystematic,  and  who  am 
not  inclined  to  have  given  up  worshipping  on 
Mount  Gerizim  or  Mount  Moriah,  merely  to  find 
myself  worshipping  in  the  Rue  Monsieur  le  Prince 
and  the  Metropolis  of  the  Regenerated  West  in- 
stead. And  to  my  countrymen,  with  their  fatal 
weakness  for  machinery,  their  bent  for  attaching 
themselves  to  this,  and  losing  all  sense,  while  they 
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so  attach  themselves,  of  the  spirit  and  truth  of 
things,  everything  excessive  in  the  way  of  machin- 
ery, all  that  gives  them  a  chance  of  forgetting  the 
principal  in  the  accessory,  the  end  in  the  means,  is 
particularly  dangerous.  As  they  have  been  capable 
of  thinking  that  vital  religion  was  concerned  with 
keeping  the  Crystal  Palace  shut  on  Sunday,  or  of 
thinking  that  it  was  concerned  in  exploding  (through 
the  instrumentality,  humanly  speaking,  of  Dr.  Co- 
lenso)  the  fallacy  of  the  eighty-eight  pigeons,  so  they 
are  capable  of  setting  an  exaggerated  value  upon 
what,  in  the  Comtist  faith,  is  formal  and  ceremonial. 
Over  such  a  result  of  M  the  systematization  of  ideas 
conducting"  (to  use  the  language  of  the  master) 
"  to  the  systematization  of  sentiments  "  a  people  of 
our  peculiar  temperament,  every  good  Comtist 
would  grieve  ;  so  that,  here  again,  the  votaries  of 
the  new  religion  have  not  only  no  ground  for  com- 
plaining of  my  misrepresentations,  but  have  in 
truth,  if  they  will  consider  the  thing  dispassionately, 
more  reason  to  be  pleased  with  me  than  to  be  an- 
noyed. 

And  now,  having  quite,  I  hope,  cleared  away  all 
shadow  of  misunderstanding  between  me  and  the 
young  and  powerful  school  of  Comte's  disciples  in 
this  country,  I  pass  to  my  proper  subject.  1  want 
to  investigate  the  function  of  culture  in  giving  us 
light,  and  in  doing  so  to  find,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
practical  side  to  this  function. 

It  is  said  that  a  man  with  my  theories  of  sweet- 
ness and  light  is  full  of  antipathy  against  the  rougher 
or  coarser  movements  going  on  around  him;  that  he 
will  not  lend  a  hand  to  the  humble  operation  of  up- 
rooting evil  by  their  means,  and  that  therefore  the 
believers  in  action  grow  impatient  with  him.  But 
what  if  rough  and  coarse  action,  ill-calculated  action, 
action  with  insufficient  li^ht.  is,  and  has  for  a  long 
time  been,  our  bane  J  What  if  our  urgent  want 
now  is,  not  to  act  at  any  price,  bat  rather  to  lay  in 
a  stick  of  light  for  our  difficulties  ?  In  that  case,  to 
refuse  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  rougher  and  coarser 
movements  going  on  round  us.  to  make  the  primary 
need,  both  for  one's  self  and  others,  to  consist  in  en- 
lightening ourselves  and  qualifying  ourselves  to  act 
less  at  random,  is  surely  the  best,  and  in  real  truth 
the  most  practical  line,  our  endeavors  can  take.  So 
that  if  I  can  show  what  my  opponents  call  roagh  or 
coarse,  action,  but  what  I  would  rather  call  random 
and  ill-regulated  action,  —  action  with  insullicient 
light,  action  pursued  because  we  like  to  be  doing 
something  and  doing  it  as  we  please,  and  do  not  like 
the  trouble  of  thinking,  and  the  severe  constraint  of 
any  kind  of  rule,  —  it'  I  can  show  this  to  be,  at  the 
present  moment,  a  practical  mischief  and  danger  to 
us,  then  I  have  found  a  practical  use  for  light  in 
correcting  this  state  of  things,  and  have  only  to 
exemplify  how,  in  cases  which  fall  under  everybody's 
observation,  it  may  deal  with  it. 

When  last  I  spoke  of  culture,  I  insisted  on  our 
bondage  to  machinery,  on  our  proneness  to  value 
machinery  as  an  end  in  itself,  without  looking  be- 
yond it  to  the  end  for  which  alone,  in  truth,  it  is 
valuable.  Freedom,  I  said,  was  one  of  those  things 
which  we  thus  worshipped  in  itself,  without  enough 
regarding  the  ends  for  which  freedom  is  to  be  desired. 
In  our  common  notions  and  talk  about  freedom,  we 
eminently  show  our  idolatry  of  machinery.  Our 
prevalent  notion  is  —  and  I  quoted  a  number  of  in- 
stances to  prove  it  —  that  it  is  a  most  happy  and 
important  thing  for  a  man  merely  to  be  able  to  do 
as  he  likes.  On  what  he  is  to  do  when  he  is  thus 
free  to  do  as  he  likes,  we  do  not  lay  so  much  stress. 


Our  familiar  praise  of  the  British  Constitution  under 
which  we  live,  18  that  it  is  a  system  of  checks,  —  a 
system  which  stops  and  paralyzes  any  power  in  in- 
terfering with  the  free  action  of  individuals.  To 
this  effect  Mr.  Bright,  who  loves  to  walk  in  the  old 
ways  of  the  Constitution,  said  forcibly  in  one  of  his 
great  speeches,  what  many  other  people  are  every 
day  saying  less  forcibly,  that  the  central  idea  of 
English  life  and  politics  is  tlie  <u  f  personal 

liberty.  Evidently  this  is  so;  but  evidently,  also,  as 
feudalism,  which  with  its  ideas  and  habits  of  subor- 
dination was  for  many  centuries  silently  behind  the 
British  Constitution,  dies  out,  and  we  are.  left  with 
nothing  but  our  system  of  checks,  and  our  notion  of 
its  being  the  great  right  and  happiness  of  an  English- 
man to  do  as  far  as  possible  what  be  likes,  we  are  in 
danger  of  drifting  towards  anarchy.  We  have  not 
the  notion,  so  familiar  on  the  Continent  and  to  an- 
tiquity, of  the  Stall',  —  the  nation  in  its  collective 
fend  corporate  character,  intrusted  with  stringent 
powers  for  the  general  advantage,  and  controlling 
individual  wills  in  the  name  of  an  interest  wider 
than  that  of  individuals.  We  say,  what  is  very  true, 
that  this  notion  is  often  mule  instrumental  to  tyr- 
anny ;  we  say  that  a  State  is  in  reality  made  up  of 
the  individuals  who  compose  it.  and  that  every  in- 
dividual is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  interests.  Our 
leading daSJ  is  an  aristocracy,  and  no  aristocracy  likes 
the  notion  of  a  State-authority  greater  than  itself,  with 
a  stringent  administrative  machmery  superseding  the 
decorative  inutilities  of  lord-lieutenancy,  deputy-lieu- 
tenancy, and  th  ••  ritatus,  which  are  all  in  its 
own  hands.  Our  middle-class,  the  great  rep!' 
tative  of  trade  and  dissent,  with  its  maxims  of  every 
man  tor  himself  in  business,  every  man  for  himself 
in  religion,  dreads  a  powerful  administration  which 
might   somehow  interfere  with    it;    and    bettdi 

-  own  decorative  inutilities  of  vestrymanship 

and  guardianship,  which  are  to  this  class  what  lord- 
lieutenancy  and  the  county  magistracy  are  to  the 
aristocratic  pd  a  stringent  administration 

•.night  either  take  these  functions  out  of  its  hands,  or 
prevent  its  exercising  them  in  its  own  comfortable, 
independent  manner,  as  at  present. 

Then  as  to  our  working-class.  Tin's  class,  pri 
constantly  by  the  hard  daily  compulsion  ot' material 
wants,  is  naturally  the  very  centre  and  stronghold 
of  our  national  idea,  that  it  is  man's  ideal  right  and 
felicity  to  do  as  he  likes.  I  think  I  have  somewhere 
1  how  Monsieur  Michelet  said  to  me  of  the 
people  of  France,  that  it  was  ••  ■  nation  of  barbarians 
civilized  by  the  conscription."  lie  meant  that 
through  their  military  service  the  idea  of  public  duty 
and  of  discipline  was  brought  to  the  mind  of  these 
masses,  in  other  respects  so  raw  and  uncultivated. 
Our  masses  are  quite  as  raw  and  uncultivated  as  the 
French  ;  and,  so  far  from  their  having  the  idea  of 
public  duty  and  of  discipline,  superior  to  the  individ- 
ual's self-will,  brought  to  their  mind  by  a  universal 
obligation  of  military  service,  such  as  that  of  the  con- 
scription,—  so  far  from  their  having  this,  the  very 
idea  of  a  conscription  is  so  at  variance  with  our  Eng- 
lish notion  of  the  prime  right  and  blessedness  of  do- 
ing as  one  likes,  that  I  remember  the  manager  of  the 
Clay  Cross  works  in  Derbyshire  told  me  during  the 
Crimean  war,  when  our  want  of  soldiers  was  much 
felt,  and  some  people  were  talking  of  a  conscription, 
that  sooner  than  submit  to  a  conscription  the  popu- 
lation of  that  district  would  flee  to  the  mines,  and 
lead  a  sort  of  Robin  Hood  life  under  ground. 

For  a  long  time,  as  I  have  said,  the  strong  feudal 
habits  of  subordination  and  deference  continued  to 
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tell  upon  this  class.  The  modern  spirit  has  now  al- 
most entirely  dissolved  those  habits,  and  the  anar- 
chical tendency  of  our  worship  of  freedom  in  and 
for  itself,  of  our  superstitious  faith,  as  I  say,  in  ma- 
chinery, is  becoming  very  manifest.  More  and 
more,  because  of  this  our  blind  faith  in  machinery, 
because  of  our  want  of  light  to  enable  us  to  look 
beyond  machinery  to  the  end  for  which  machinery 
is  valuable,  this  and  that  man,  and  this  and  that 
body  of  men,  all  over  the  country,  are  beginning  to 
assert  and  put  in  practice  an  Englishman's  right  to 
do  what  he  likes  ;  his  right  to  march  where  he  likes, 
meet  where  he  likes,  enter  where  he  likes,  hoot  as  he 
likes,  threaten  as  he  likes,  smash  as  he  likes.  All 
this,  I  say,  tends  to  anarchy ;  and  though  a  number 
of  excellent  people,  and  particularly  my  friends  of 
the  liberal  or  progressive  party,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, are  kind  enough  to  reassure  us  by  saying  that 
these  are  trifles ;  that  a  few  transient  outbreaks  of 
rowdyism  signify  nothing,  that  our  system  of  liberty 
is  one  which  itself  cures  all  the  evils  which  it  works, 
that  the  educated  and  intelligent  classes  are  in  over- 
whelming strength  and  majestic  repose,  ready,  like 
our  military  force  in  riots,  to  act  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice,—  yet  one  finds  that  one's  liberal  friends  gen- 
erally say  this  because  they  have  such  faith  in  them- 
selves and  their  nostrums,  when  they  shall  return, 
as  the  public  welfare  requires,  to  place  and  power. 
But  this  faith  of  theirs  one  cannot  exactly  share, 
when  one  has  so  long  had  them  and  their  nostrums 
at  work,  and  sees  that  they  have  not  prevented  our 
coming  to  our  present  embarrassed  condition  ;  and 
one  finds,  also,  that  the  outbreaks  of  rowdyism  tend 
to  become  less  and  less  trifles,  to  become  more  fre- 
quent rather  than  less  frequent ;  and  that  mean- 
while our  educated  and  intelligent  classes  remain  in 
their  majestic  repose,  and  that  somehow  or  other, 
whatever  happens,  their  overwhelming  strength, 
like  our  military  force  in  riots,  never  does  act. 

How,  indeed,  should  their  overwhelming  force  act, 
when  the  man  who  gives  an  inflammatory  lecture,  or 
breaks  down  the  Park  railings,  or  invades  a  Secre- 
tary of  State's  office,  is  only  following  an  English- 
man's impulse  to  do  as  he  likes ;  and  our  own  con- 
science tells  us  that  we  ourselves  have  always  re- 
garded this  impulse  as  something  primary  and  sa- 
cred ?  Mr.  Murphy  lectures  at  Birmingham,  and 
showers  on  the  Catholic  population  of  that  town 
"  words/'  says  Mr.  Hardy,  "  only  fit  to  be  addressed 
to  thieves  or  murderers."  What  then  ?  Mr.  Mur- 
phy has  his  own  reasons  of  several  kinds.  He  sus- 
Kects  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  designs  upon 
Irs.  Murphy ;  and  he  says,  if  mayors  and  magis- 
trates do  not  care  for  their  wives  and  daughters,  he 
does.  But,  above  all,  he  is  doing  as  he  likes,  or,  in 
worthier  language,  asserting  his  personal  liberty. 
"  I  will  carry  out  my  lectures  if  they  walk  over  my 
body  as  a  dead  corpse  ;  and  I  say  to  the  Mayor  of 
Birmingham  that  he  is  my  servant  while  I  am  in 
Birmingham,  and  as  my  servant  he  must  do  his  duty 
and  protect  me."  Touching  and  beautiful  words, 
which  find  a  sympathetic  chord  in  every  British 
bosom  !  The  moment  it  is  plainly  put  before  us 
that  a  man  is  asserting  his  personal  liberty,  we  are 
half  disarmed  ;  because  we  are  believers  in  free- 
dom, and  not  in  some  dream  of  a  right  reason  to 
which  the  assertion  of  our  freedom  is  to  be  subor- 
dinated. Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
to  say  that  although  the  lecturer's  language  was 
"  only  fit  to  be  addressed  to  thieves  or  murderers," 
yet  "I  do  not  think  he  is  to  be  deprived  —  I  do  not 
think  that  anything  I  have  said  could  justify  the  in- 


ference that  he  is  to  be  deprived  —  of  the  right  of 
protection  in  a  place  built  by  him  for  the  purpose 
of  these  lectures ;  because  the  language  was  not 
language  which  afforded  grounds  for  a  criminal 
prosecution."  No,  nor  to  be  silenced  by  Mayor,  or 
Home  Secretary,  or  any  administrative  power  on 
earth,  simply  on  their  notion  of  what  is  discreet  and 
reasonable.  This  is  in  perfect  consonance  with  our 
public  opinion,  and  with  our  national  love  for  the 
assertion  of  personal  liberty. 

In  quite  another  department  of  affairs,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Page  Wood  relates  an  incident  which  is  just  to 
the  same  effect  as  this  of  Mr.  Murphy.  A  testator 
bequeathed  £300  a  year,  to  be  forever  applied  as  a 
pension  to  some  person  who  had  been  unsuccessful 
in  literature,  and  whose  duty  should  be  to  support 
and  diffuse,  by  his  writings,  the  testator's  own  views 
as  enforced  in  the  testator's  publications.  This  be- 
quest was  appealed  against  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, on  the  ground  of  its  absurdity  ;  but,  being 
only  absurd,  it  was  upheld,  and  the  so-called  charity 
was  established.  Having,  I  say,  at  the  bottom  of 
our  English  hearts  a  very  strong  belief  in  freedom, 
and  a  very  weak  belief  in  right  reason,  we  are  soon 
silenced  when  a  man  pleads  the  prime  right  to  do  as 
he  likes,  because  this  is  the  prime  right  for  ourselves 
too  ;  and  even  if  we  attempt  now  and  then  to  mum- 
ble something  about  reason,  yet  we  have  thought  so 
little  about  this  and  so  much  about  liberty,  that  we 
are  in  conscience  forced,  when  our  brother  Philis- 
tine with  whom  we  are  meddling  turns  boldly  round 
upon  us  and  asks  :  Have  you  any  light  t  to  shake 
our  heads  ruefully,  and  to  let  him  go  his  own  way 
after  all. . 

There  are  many  things  to  be  said  on  behalf  of 
this  exclusive  attention  of  ours  to  liberty,  and  of  the 
relaxed  habits  of  government  which  it  has  engen- 
dered. It  is  very  easy  to  mistake  or  to  exaggerate 
the  sort  of  anarchy  from  which  we  are  in  danger 
through  them.  We  are  not  in  danger  from  Fenian- 
ism,  fierce  and  turbulent  as  it  may  show  itself;  for 
against  this  our  conscience  is  free  enough  to  let  us 
act  resolutely  and  put  forth  our  overwhelming 
strength  the  moment  there  is  any  real  need  for  it. 
In  the  first  place,  it  never  was  any  part  of  our 
creed  that  the  great  right  and  blessedness  of  an 
Irishman,  or,  indeed,  of  anybody  on  earth  except 
an  Englishman,  is  to  do  as  he  likes ;  and  we  can 
have  no  scruple  at  all  about  abridging,  if  necessary, 
a  non-Englishman's  assertion  of  personal  liberty. 

The  British  Constitution,  its  checks,  and  its  prime 
virtues,  are  for  Englishmen.  We  may  extend  them 
to  others  out  of  love  and  kindness  ;  but  we  find  no 
real  divine  law  written  on  our  hearts  constraining 
us  so  to  extend  them.  And  then  the  difference  be- 
tween an  Irish  Fenian  and  an  English  rough  is  so 
immense,  and  the  case,  in  dealing  with  the  Fenian, 
so  much  more  clear !  He  is  so  evidently  desperate 
and  dangerous,  a  man  of  a  conquered  race,  a  Papist, 
with  centuries  of  ill-usage  to  inflame  him  against  us, 
with  an  alien  religion  established  in  his  country  by 
us  at  his  expense,  with  no  admiration  of  our  institu- 
tions, no  love  of  our  virtues,  no  talents  for  our  busi- 
ness, no  turn  for  our  comfort !  Show  him  our  sym- 
bolical Truss  Manufactory  on  the  finest  site  in  Eu- 
rope, and  tell  him  that  British  industrialism  and  in- 
dividualism can  bring  a  man  to  that,  and  he  remains 
cold.  Evidently,  if  we  deal  tenderly  with  a  senti- 
mentalist like  this,  it  is  out  of  pure  philanthropy. 
But  with  the  Hyde  Park  rioter  how  different !  He 
is  our  own  flesh  and  blood ;  he  is  a  Protestant ;  he 
is  framed  by  nature  to  do  as  we  do,  hate  what  we 
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hate,  love  what  we  love ;  he  is  capable  of  feeling 
the  symbolical  force  of  the  Truss  Manufactory  ;  the 
question  of  questions,  for  him,  is  a  wages  question. 
That  beautiful  sentence  Sir  Daniel  Gooch  quoted  to 
the  Swindon  workmen,  and  which  I  treasure  as  Mrs. 
Gooch's  Golden  Rule,  —  or  the  Divine  Injunction 
"Be  ye  Perfect"  done  into  British,  —  the  sentence 
Sir  Daniel  Gooch's  mother  repeated  to  him  every 
morning  when  he  was  a  boy  going  to  work  :  "  Ever 
remember,  mi/  dear  Dan,  that  you  should  lock  forward 
to  being  some  day  manager  of  that  concern,"  —  this 
fruitful  maxim  is  perfectly  fitted  to  shine  forth  in  the 
heart  of  the  Hyde  Park  rough  also,  and  to  be  his 
guiding-star  through  life.  He  has  no  visionary 
schemes  of  revolution  and  transformation,  though  of 
course  he  would  like  his  class  to  rule,  as  the  aristo- 
cratic class  like  theirs  to  rule,  and  the  middle  class 
theirs.  Meanwhile,  our  social  machine  is  a  little 
out  of  order;  there  are  a  good  many  people  in  our 
paradisiacal  centres  of  industrialism  and  individual- 
ism taking  the  bread  out  of  one  another's  mouths; 
the  rioter  lias  not  yet  quite  found  his  groove  and 
settled  down  to  his  work,  and  so  he  is  just  asserting 
his   personal  liberty  a    little,  going  where    he    like-:, 

assembling  where  he  likes,  bawling  aa  he  like-,  hust- 
ling as  be  likes.  Just  as  the  rest  of  us,  —  as  the 
country  squires  in  the  aristocratic  class,  as  the  po- 
litical dissenters  in  the  middle  class,  —  be  baa  no 
idea  of  a  State,  of  the  nation  in  its  collective  and 
Corporate  character  controlling,  as  government,  the 
free  swing  of  this  or  that  one  of  its  members  in  the 
name  of  the.  higher  reason  of  all  of  them,  his  own  as 
well  as  that  of  others.  lie  sees  the  rich,  the  1 
cratie  class,  in  occupation  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment, and  it'  be  is  stopped  from  making  Ilvde  Park 
a  bear-garden,  or  the  streets  impassable,  he  tan  bfl 
is  being  butchered  by  the  aristocracy. 

His  apparition  is  cmbai Tasdng.  because  too   many 

spoil  the  broth  ;  because,  while  the  aristocratic 

and   middle   classes   have    long    been    doing   M   thev 

like  with  great  vigor,  he  has   been   too   undeveloped 

and  submissive  to  join  in  the  game;  and  now.  when 

he    comes,    lie    comes    in    immense    numbers,  and    is 

rather  raw  and  rough.     But  he  does  not  break  many 

laws,  or  not  many  at  one  time  ;  and,  as  our  law's 
were  made  for  very  different  circumstances  from  our 
present  (but  always  with  an  eye  to  Englishmen  do- 
ing as  they  like),  and  as  the  dear  letter  of  the  law 
must  be  against  our  Englishman  who  does  as  he 
likes  and  not  only  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  public 
policy,  and  as  Government  must  neither  have  anv 
discretionary  power  nor  act  resolutely  on  its  owii 
interpretation  of  the  law  if  any  one  disputes  it.  it  is 
evident  our  laws  give  our  playful  giant,  in  doing  as 
he  likes,  considerable  advantage.  Besides,  even  if 
he  can  be  dearly  proved  to  commit  an  illegality  in 
doing  as  lie  likes,  there  is  always  the  resource  of  not 
putting  the  law  in  force,  or  of 'abolishing  it.  So  he 
has  bis  way,  and  if  he  has  his  way,  he  is  soon  satisfied 
for  the  time  ;  however,  he  falls  into  the  habit  of  taking 
it  oftener  and  oftener,  and  at  last  begins  to  create  by 
his  operations  a  confusion  of  which  mischievous  people 
may  take  advantage,  and  which  at  any  rate,  by  troub- 
ling the  common  course  of  business  "throughout  the 
country,  tends  to  cause  distress,  and  so  to  increase  the 
sort  of  anarchy  and  social  disintegration  which  had 
previously  commenced.  And  thus  that  profound 
sense  of  settled  order  and  security,  without  which  a 
society  like  ours  cannot  live  and  grow  at  all,  is  be- 
ginning to  threaten  us  with  taking  its  departure. 

Now,  if  culture,  which  simply  means  trying  to  per- 
fect one's  selfj  and  one's  mind  as  part  of  one's  self, 


brings  us  light,  and  if  light  shows  us  that  there  is  noth- 
ing so  very  blessed  in  merely  doing  as  one  likes,  that 
the  worship  of  the  mere  freedom  to  do  as  one  likes  is 
worship  of  machinery,  that  the  really  blessed  thing 
is  to  like  what  right  reason  ordains,  and  to  follow 
her  authority,  then  we  have  got  a  practical  benefit 
out  of  culture.  We  have  got  a  much  wanted  prin- 
ciple, a  principle  of  authority,  to  counteract  the 
tendency  to  anarchy  which  seems  to  be  threatening 
us. 

But  how  to  organize  this  authority,  or  to  what 
hands  to  intrust  the  wielding  of  it?  How  to  get 
your  State,  summing  up  the  right  reason  of  the  com- 
munity, and  giving  effect  to  it,  as  circumstances  mav 
require,  with  vigor?  And  here  I  think  I  see  my 
enemies  waiting  for  me  with  a  hungry  joy  in  their 
But  I  shall  elude  them. 

The  State,  the  power  most  representing  the  right 
reason  of  the  nation,  and  most  worthy,  therefore,  of 
ruling,  —  of  exercising,  when  circumstances  require 
it.  authority  over  us  all,  —  is,  for  Mr.  Carlyle,  the 
aristocracy.  For  Mr.  Lowe,  it  is  the  middle- 
with  its  incomparable  Parliament.  For  the  Reform 
e,  it  is  the  working-class,  with  its  "  brightest 
powers  OC* Sympathy  and  readiest  powers  of  action." 
Now,  culture,  simply  trying  to  see  things  as  thev  are, 
in  order  to  seize  on  the  best  and  to  make  it  prevail, 
i-  sorely  well  fifed  t  >  help  us  to  judge  rightly,  by 
all  the  aids  of  observing,  reading,  and  thinking, 
three  candidates  for  authority,  and  can  thus 
render  us  a  practical  service  of  no  mean  value. 

So  when  Mr.  Carlyle,  a  man  of  genius  to  whom 
we  have  all  at  one  time  or  other  been  indebted  for 
refreshment  and  stimulus,  says  we  should  give  rule 
to  the  y,  mainly  because  of  its  dignity  and 

politeness,  surely  culture  is  useful  in  reminding  us, 
that  in  our  idea  of  perfection  the  characters  of  beau- 
ty and  intelligence  are  both  of  them  present,  and 
Sweetness  and  light,  the  two  noblest  Of  things,  are 
united.  Allowing,  therefore*  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  the 
ari-to  ratie  class  to  possess  sweetness,  culture  insists 
on  the  necessity  of  light  also,  and  shows  us  that  aris- 
.  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  inac- 
cessible to  ideas,  unapt  to  see  how  the  world  is  go- 
ing, must  be  wanting  in  light,  and  must  ther 
lie,  at  a  moment  when  light  is  our  great  requisite, 
helpless. 

Aristocracies,  those  children  of  the  established 
tact,  are  for  epochs  of  concentration  ;  in  epochs  of 
expansion,  epochs  such  as  that  in  which  we  now 
live,  epochs  when  always  the  warning  voice  is  again 
heard  :  Xow  it  the  Judgment  of'  this  world,  —  in  such 
epochs  aristocracies,  with  their  natural  (dinging  to 
the  established  fact,  their  want  of  sense  for  the  flux 
of  things,  for  the  inevitable  transitoriness  of  all 
human  institutions,  are  bewildered  and  helpless. 
Their  serenity',  their  high  spirit,  their  power  of 
haughty  resistance,  —  the  great  qualities  of  an  aris- 
tocracy, and  the  secret  of  its  distinguished  manners 
and  dignity,  —  these  very  qualities,  in  an  epoch  of 
expansion,  turn  against  their  possessors.  Again 
and  again  I  have  said  how  the  refinement  of  an 
aristocracy  may  be  precious  and  educative  to  a  raw 
nation  as  a  kind  of  shadow  of  true  refinement ;  how 
its  serenity  and  dignified  freedom  from  petty  cares 
may  serve  as  a  useful  foil  to  set  off  the  vulgarity 
and  hideousness  in  the  type  of  life  which  a  hard 
middle-class  tends  to  establish,  and  to  help  people 
to  see  this  vulgarity  and  hideousness  in  their  true 
colors.  From  such  an  ignoble  spectacle  as  that  of 
poor  Mrs.  Lincoln  —  a  spectacle  to  vulgarize  a 
whole  nation  —  aristocracies  undoubtedly  preserve 
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us.  But  the  true  grace  and  serenity  is  that  of 
■which  Greece  and  Greek  art  suggest  the  admirable 
ideals  of  perfection,  —  a  serenity  which  comes  from 
having  made  order  among  ideas  and  harmonized 
them ;  whereas  the  serenity  of  aristocracies,  at  least 
the  peculiar  serenity  of  aristocracies  of  Teutonic 
origin,  appears  to  come  from  their  never  having 
had  any  ideas  to  trouble  them.  And  so,  in  a  time 
of  expansion  like  the  present,  a  time  for  ideas,  one 
gets,  perhaps,  in  regarding  an  aristocracy,  even 
more  than  the  idea  of  serenity,  the  idea  of  futility 
and  sterility.  I  have  often  wondered  whether 
upon  the  whole  earth  there  is  anything  so  unintelli- 
gent, so  unapt  to  perceive  how  the  world  is  really 
going,  as  an  ordinary  young  Englishman  of  our 
upper  class.  Ideas  he  has  not,  and  neither  has  he 
that  seriousness  of  our  middle-class  which  is,  as  I 
have  often  said,  the  great  strength  of  this  class,  and 
may  become  its  salvation.  Why,  you  will  hear  a 
young  Dives  of  the  aristocratic  class,  when  the 
whim  takes  him  to  sing  the  praises  of  wealth  and 
material  comfort,  sing  them  with  a  cynicism  from 
■which  the  conscience  of  the  veriest  Philistine  of  our 
industrial  middle-class  would  recoil  in  affright. 
And  Avhen,  with  the  natural  sympathy  of  aristoc- 
racies for  firm  dealing  with  the  multitude,  and  his 
uneasiness  at  our  feeble  dealing  with  it  at  home,  an 
unvarnished  young  Englishman  of  our  aristocratic 
class  applauds  the  absolute  rulers  on  the  Continent, 
he  manages  completely  to  miss  the  grounds  of  rea- 
son and  intelligence  which  alone  can  give  any  color 
of  justification,  any  possibility  of  existence,  to  those 
rulers,  and  applauds  them  on  grounds  which  would 
make  their  own  hair  stand  on  end  to  listen  to. 

And  all  this  while  we  are  in  an  epoch  of  expan- 
sion ;  and  the  essence  of  an  epoch  of  expansion  is  a 
movement  of  ideas,  and  the  one  salvation  of  an 
epoch  of  expansion  is  a  harmony  of  ideas.  The 
very  principle  of  the  authority  which  we  are  seeking 
as  a  defence  against  anarchy  is  right  reason,  ideas, 
light.  The  more,  therefore,  an  aristocracy  calls  to 
its  aid  its  innate  forces  —  its  impenetrability,  its 
high  spirit,  its  power  of  haughty  resistance  —  to 
deal  with  an  epoch  of  expansion,  the  graver  is  the 
danger,  the  greater  the  certainty  of  explosion,  the 
surer  the  aristocracy's  defeat ;  for  it  is  trying  to  do 
violence  to  nature  instead  of  working  along  with  it. 
The  best  powers  shown  by  the  best  men  of  an 
aristocracy  at  such  an  epoch  are,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, non-aristocratical  powers,  powers  of  in- 
dustry, powers  of  intelligence;  and  these  powers, 
thus  exhibited,  tend  really  not  to  strengthen  the 
aristocracy,  but  to  take  their  owners  out  of  it,  to 
expose  them  to  the  dissolving  agencies  of  thought 
and  change,  to  make  them  men  of  the  modern 
spirit  and  of  the  future.  If,  as  sometimes  happens, 
they  add  to  their  non-aristocratical  qualities  of  labor 
and  thought,  a  strong  dose  of  aristocratical  qualities 
also,  —  of  pride,  defiance,  turn  for  resistance,  —  this 
truly  aristocratical  side  of  them,  so  far  from  adding 
any  strength  to  them,  really  neutralizes  their  force, 
and  makes  them  impracticable  and  ineffective. 

Knowing  myself  to  be  sadly  to  seek,  as  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  says,  in  "  a  philosophy  with 
coherent,  interdependent,  subordinate,  and  deriva- 
tive principles,"  I  continually  have  recourse  to  a 
plain  man's  expedient  of  trying  to  make  what  few 
simple  notions  I  have,  clearer  and  more  intelligible 
to  myself  by  means  of  example  and  illustration. 
And  having  been  brought  up  at  Oxford  in  the  bad 
old  times,  when  we  were  stuffed  with  Greek  and 
Aristotle,  and  thought  nothing  of  preparing  our- 


selves—  as  after  Mr.  Lowe's  recent  great  speech 
we  shall  do  —  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  with  the 
German  waiters,  my  head  is  still  full  of  a  lumber 
of  phrases  we  learnt  at  Oxford  from  Aristotle,  about 
virtue  being  in  a  mean,  and  about  excess  and  defect, 
and  so  on.  Once,  when  I  had  had  the  advantage 
of  listening  to  the  Reform  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  having  heard  a  number  of  interesting 
speakers,  and  among  them  Lord  Elcho  and  Sir 
Thomas  Bateson,  I  remember  it  struck  me,  applying 
Aristotle's  machinery  of  the  mean  to  my  ideas  about 
our  aristocracy,  that  Lord  Elcho  was  exactly  the 
perfection,  or  happy  mean,  or  virtue  of  aristocracy, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Bateson  the  excess  ;  and  I  fancied 
that,  by  observing  these  two,  we  might  see  both  the 
inadequacy  of  aristocracy  to  supply  the  principle 
of  authority  needful  for  our  present  wants,  and  the 
danger  of  its  trying  to  supply  it  when  it  was  not 
really  competent  for  the  business.  On  the  one 
hand,  in  Lord  Elcho,  showing  plenty  of  high  spirit, 
but  remarkable,  far  above  and  beyond  his  gift  of 
high  spirit,  for  the  fine  tempering  of  his  high  spirit, 
for  ease,  serenity,  politeness,  —  the  great  virtues,  as 
Mr.  Carlyle  says,  of  aristocracy ;  in  this  beautiful 
and  virtuous  mean,  there  seemed  evidently  some 
insufficiency  of  light ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Sir 
Thomas  Bateson,  in  whom  the  high  spirit  of  aristoc-* 
racy,  its  impenetrability,  defiant  courage,  and  pride 
of  resistance,  were  developed  even  in  excess,  was 
manifestly  capable,  if  he  had  his  way  given  him,  of 
causing  us  great  danger,  and,  indeed,  of  throwing 
the  whole  commonwealth  into  confusion.  Then  I 
reverted  to  that  old  fundamental  notion  of  mine 
about  the  grand  merit  of  our  race  being  really  our 
honesty;  and  the  very  helplessness  of  our  aris- 
tocratic or  governing  class  in  dealing  with  our 
perturbed  social  state  gave  me  a  sort  of  pride  and 
satisfaction,  because  I  saw  they  were,  as  a  whole, 
too  honest  to  try  and  manage  a  business  for  which 
they  did  not  feel  themselves  capable. 

Surely,  now,  it  is  no  inconsiderable  boon  culture 
confers  upon  us,  if  in  embarrassed  times  like  the 
present  it  enables  us  to  look  at  the  ins  and  the  outs 
of  things  in  this  way,  without  hatred  and  without 
partiality,  and  with  a  disposition  to  see  the  good  in 
everybody  all  round.  And  I  try  to  follow  just  the 
same  course  with  our  middle-class  as  with  our  aris- 
tocracy. Mr.  Lowe  talks  to  us  of  this  sti'ong  mid- 
dle part  of  the  nation,  of  the  unrivalled  deeds  of 
our  liberal  middle-class  Parliament,  of  the  noble, 
the  heroic  work  it  has  performed  in  the  last  thirty 
years ;  and  I  begin  to  ask  myself  if  we  shall  not, 
then,  find  in  our  middle  class  the  principle  of  author- 
ity we  want,  and  if  we  had  not  better  take  admin- 
istration as  well  as  legislation  away  from  the  weak 
extreme  which  now  administers  for  us,  and  commit 
both  to  the  strong  middle  part.  I  observe,  too,  that 
the  heroes  of  middle-class  liberalism,  such  as  we 
have  hitherto  known  it,  speak  with  a  kind  of  prophet- 
ic anticipation  of  the  great  destiny  which  awaits 
them,  and  as  if  the  future  was  clearly  theirs.  The 
advanced  party,  the  progressive  party,  the  party  in 
alliance  with  the  future,  are  the  names  they  like  to 
give  themselves.  "  The  principles  which  will  ob- 
tain recognition  in  the  future,"  says  Mr.  Miall,  a  per- 
sonage of  deserved  eminence  among  the  political 
Dissenters,  as  they  are  called,  who  have  been  the 
backbone  of  middle-class  liberalism,  —  "  the  princi- 
ples which  will  obtain  recognition  in  the  future  are 
the  principles  for  which  I  have  long  and  zealously 
labored.  I  qualified  myself  for  joining  in  the  work 
of  harvest  by  doing  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the 
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duties  of  seed-time."  These  duties,  if  one  is  to 
gather  them  from  the  works  of  the  great  liberal 
party  in  the  last  thirty  years,  are,  as  I  have  else- 
where summed  them  up,  the  advocacy  of  free-trade, 
of  parliamentary  reform,  of  abolition  of  church- 
rates,  of  voluntaryism  in  religion  and  education,  of 
non-interference  of  the  State  between  employers 
and  employed,  and  of  marriage  with  one's  deceased 
wife's  sister. 

I  know  when  I  object  that  all  this  is  machinery, 
the  great  liberal  middle-class  has  now  grown  cun- 
ning enough  to  answer,  that  it  always  meant  more 
by  these  things  than  meets  the  eye;  that  it  has  had 
that  within  which  passes  show,  and  that  we  are  soon 
going  to  see,  in  a  Free  Church  and  all  manner  of 
good  things,  what  it  was.  But  I  have  learned  from 
Bishop  Wilson  (if  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  will  for- 
give my  again  quoting  that  poor  old  hierophant  of 
a  decayed  superstition)  :  "  If  we  would  really  know 
our  heart,  let  us  impartially  view  our  actions  "  ;  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  our  liberals  bad  had 
so  much  sweetness  and  light  in  their  inner  minds  as 
they  allege,  more  of  it  must  have  come  out  in  their 
payings  and  doings.  An  American  friend  of  the 
'English  liberals  says,  indeed, that  their  dissidenoe 
of  dissent  has  been  a  mere  instrument  of  the  politi- 
cal Dissenters  for  making  reason  and  the  will  of 
God  prevail  (and  no  doubt  he  would  say  the  same 
of  marriage  with  one's  deceased  wife's  utter);  and 
that  the  abolition  of  a  State  Church  is  merely  the 
1  tissenter's  means  to  this  end,  just  M  culture  is  mine. 
Another  American  defender  of  theirs  says  just  the 
same  of  their  industrialism  and  free-trade  ;  indeed, 
this  gentleman,  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns,  pro- 
poses that,  we  should  for  the  future  call  industrial- 
ism culture,  and  tin;  industrialists  the  men  of  cul- 
ture, and  then  of  course  there  e.wi  be  no  longer  any 
misapprehension  about  their  true  character;  and 
besides  the  pleasure  of  being  wealthy  and  comfort- 
able, they  will  have  authentic  recognition  as  vessels 
of  sweetness  and  light.  All  this  is  undoubtedly 
specious  ;  but  1  must  remark  that  the  culture  of 
which  I  talked  was  an  endeavor  to  come  at  reason 
and  the  will  of  God  by  means  of  reading,  observ- 
ing, and  thinking  ;  and  that  whoever  calls  anything 
else  culture,  may,  indeed,  call  it  so  if  he  likes,  but 
then  he  talks  of  something  quite  different  from  what 
I  talked  of.  And,  again,  as  culture's  way  of  work- 
ing for  reason  and  the  will  of  God  is  by  directly 
trying  to  know  more  about  them,  while  the  dissi- 
dence  of  dissent  is  evidently  in  itself  no  effort  of 
this  kind,  nor  is  its  Free  Church,  in  fact,  a  church 
with  worthier  conceptions  of  God  and  the  ordering 
of  the  world  than  the  State  Church  professes,  but 
with  mainly  the  same  conceptions  of  these  as  the 
State  Church  has,  only  that  every  man  is  to  com- 
port himself  as  he  likes  in  professing  them,  —  this 
being  so,  I  cannot  at  once  accept  the  Nonconformity 
any  more  than  the  industrialism  and  the  other  great 
works  of  our  liberal  middle-class  as  proof  positive 
that  this  class  is  in  possession  of  light,  and  that  here 
is  the  true  seat  of  authority  for  which  we  are  in 
search  ;  but  I  must  try  a  little  further,  and  seek  for 
other  indications  which  may  enable  me  to  make 
up  my  mind. 

Why  should  we  not  do  with  the  middle-class  as 
we  have  done  with  the  aristocratic  class,  —  find  in 
it  some  representative  men  who  may  stand  for  the 
virtuous  mean  of  this  class,  for  the  perfection  of  its 
present  qualities  and  mode  of  being,  and  also  for 
the  excess  of  them.  Such  men  must  clearly  not  be 
men  of  genius  like  Mr.  Bright ;  for,  as  I  have  for- 


merly said,  so  far  as  a  man  has  genius  he  tends  to 
take  himself  out  of  the  category  of  class  altogether, 
and  to  become  simply  a  man.  Mr.  Blight's  brother, 
Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  would,  perhaps,  be  more  to  the 
purpose  ;  he  seems  to  sum  up  very  well  in  himself, 
without  disturbing  influences,  the  general  liberal 
force  of  the  middle-class,  the  force  by  which  it 
has  done  its  great  works  of  free-trade,  parliamen- 
tary reform,  voluntaryism,  and  so  on,  and  the  spirit 
in  which  it  has  done  them.  Now  it  is  clear,  from 
what  has  been  already  said,  that  there  has  been  at 
least  an  apparent  want  of  light  in  the  force  and 
spirit  through  which  these  great  works  have  been 
done,  and  that  the  works  have  worn  in  consequence 
too  much  a  look  of  machinery.  But  this  will  be 
clearer  still  if  we  take,  as  the  happy  mean  of  the 
middle-class,  not  Mr.  .Jacob  Bright,  but  his  colleague 
in  the  representation  Of  Manchester,  Mr.  Bazley. 

Mr.  Bazley  sums  up  for  us,  in  general,  the  mid- 
dle-class, its  spirit  and  its  works,  at  least  as  well  as 
Mr.  Jacob  Bright ;  and  he  has  given  us,  moreover, 
a  famous  sentence,  which  bears  directly  on  the  reso- 
lution of  our  present  question,  —  whether  there  is 
light  enough  in  our  middle-class  to  make  it  the 
proper  seat  of  the  authority  we  wish  to  establish. 
When  there  was  a  talk  some  little  while  ago  about 
the  state,  of  middle-class  education,  Mr.  Bazley,  as 
the  representative  of  that  ckiss,  spoke  some  memor- 
able words  :  -'There  had  been  a  cry  that  middle- 
class  education  ought  to  receive  more  attention.  He 
Confessed  himself  \ery  much  Surprised  by  the  clam- 
or that  was  raised,  lie  did  not  think  that  class  need 
excite  the  sympathy  either  of  the  legislature  or  the 
public."  Now  this  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Bazley  with 
the  mental  state  of  the  middlc-claxs  was  truly  rep- 
resentative, and  enhances  his  claim  (if  that  were 
MOBSnerr)  to  stand  as  the  beautiful  and  virtuous 
mean  of  that  class.  But  it  is  obviously  at  variance 
with  our  definition  of  culture,  or  the  pursuit  of  light 
and  perfection,  which  made  light  and  perfection 
consist,  not  in  resting  and  being,  but  in  growing 
and  becoming,  in  a  perpetual  advance  in  beauty 
and  wisdom.  So  the  middle-class  is  by  its  essence, 
as  one  may  say,  by  its  incomparable  self-satisfaction 
decisively  expressed  through  its  beautiful  and  virtu- 
ous mean,  self-excluded  from  wielding  an  authority 
of  which  light  is  to  be  the  very  soul. 

Clear  as  this  is,  it  will  lie  made  clearer  still  if  we 
take  some  representative  man  as  the  excess  of  the 
middle-class,  and  remember  that  the  middle-class,  in 
general,  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  body  swaying  be- 
tween the  qualities  of  its  mean  and  of  its  e.\ 
and  on  the  whole,  of  course,  as  human  nature  is 
constituted,  inclining  rather  towards  the  excess  than 
the  mean.  Of  its  excess  no  better  representative 
can  possibly  be  imagined  than  the  Rev.  W.  Cassel, 
a  Dissenting  minister  from  Walsall,  who  came  be- 
fore the  public  in  connection  with  the  proceedings 
at  Birmingham,  of  Mr.  Murphy,  already  mentioned. 
Speaking  in  the  midst  of  an  irritated  population 
of  Catholics,  the  Rev.  AY.  Cassel  exclaimed :  "  I 
say,  then,  away  witli  the  mass  !  It  is  from  the  bot- 
tomless pit ;  and  in  the  bottomless  pit  shall  all  liars 
have  their  part,  in  the  lake  that  burnetii  with  fire 
and  brimstone."  And  again  :  u  When  all  the  praties 
were  black  in  Ireland,  why  did  n't  the  priests  say 
the  hocus-pocus  over  them,  and  make  them  all  good 
again  ?  "  He  shared,  too,  Mr.  Murphy's  fears  of 
some  invasion  of  his  domestic  happiness  :  "  What  I 
wish  to  say  to  you  as  Protestant  husbands  is,  Take 
care  of  your  wives  !  "  And,  finally,  in  the  true  vein 
of  an  Englishman  doing  as  he  likes,  a  vein  of  which 
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I  have  at  some  length  pointed  out  the  present  dan- 
gers, he  recommended  for  imitation  the  example  of 
some  churchwardens  at  Dublin,  among  whom,  said 
he,  "  there  was  a  Luther  and  also  a  Melanchthon," 
who  had  made  very  short  work  with  some  ritualist 
or  other,  handed  him  down  from  his  pulpit  and 
kicked  him  out.  Now  it  is  manifest,  as  I  said  in  the 
case  of  Sir  Thomas  Bateson,  that  if  we  let  this  ex- 
cess of  the  sturdy  English  middle-class,  this  consci- 
entious Protestant  Dissenter,  so  strong,  so  self-reli- 
ant, so  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  have  his 
way,  he  would  be  capable,  with  his  want  of  light,  — 
or,  to  use  the  language  of  the  religious  world,  with 
his  zeal  without  knowledge,  —  of  kindling  a  fire 
which  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  could  easily 
quench. 

And  then  comes  in,  as  it  did  also  with  the  aristoc- 
racy, the  honesty  of  our  race,  and  by  the  voice  of 
another  middle-class  man,  Alderman  Wilson,  Alder- 
man of  the  City  of  London  and  Colonel  of  the  City 
of  London  Militia,  proclaims  that  it  has  twinges  of 
conscience,  and  it  will  not  attempt  to  cope  with  our 
social  disorders,  and  to  deal  with  a  business  which  it 
feels  to  be  too  high  for  it.  Every  one  remembers 
how  this  virtuous  Alderman-Colonel  or  Colonel- Al- 
derman, led  his  militia  through  the  London  streets ; 
how  the  bystanders  gathered  to  see  him  pass ;  how 
the  London  roughs,  asserting  an  Englishman's  best 
and  most  blissful  right  of  doing  what  he  likes,  robbed 
and  beat  the  bystanders ;  and  how  the  blameless 
warrior-magistrate  refused  to  let  his  troops  interfere. 
"  The  crowd,"  he  touchingly  said  afterwards,  "  was 
mostly  composed  of  fine,  healthy,  strong  men,  bent 
on  mischief;  if  he  had  allowed  his  soldiers  to  inter- 
fere they  might  have  been  overpowered,  their  rifles 
taken  from  them  and  used  against  them  by  the  mob ; 
a  riot,  in  fact,  might  have  ensued,  and  been  attend- 
ed with  bloodshed,  compared  with  which  the  as- 
saults and  loss  of  property  that  actually  occurred 
would  have  been  as  nothing."  Honest  and  affecting 
testimony  of  the  English  middle-class  to  its  own  in- 
adequacy for  the  authoritative  part  one's  admira- 
tion would  sometimes  incline  one  to  assign  to  it ! 
'•  Who  are  we,"  they  say  by  the  voice  of  their  Al- 
derman-Colonel, "  that  we  should  not  be  overpow- 
ered if  we  attempt  to  cope  with  social  anarchy,  our 
rifles  taken  from  us  and  used  against  us  by  the  mob, 
and  we,  perhaps,  robbed  and  beaten  ourselves  ?  Or 
what  light  have  we,  beyond  a  free-born  English- 
man's impulse  to  do  as  he  likes,  which  could  justify 
us  in  preventing,  at  the  cost  of  bloodshed,  other 
free-born  Englishmen  from  doing  as  they  like, 
and  robbing  and  beating  us  as  much  as  they 
please  ?  " 

This  distrust  of  themselves  as  an  adequate  centre 
of  authority  does  not  mark  the  working-class,  as 
was  shown  by  their  readiness  the  other  day  in  Hyde 
Park  to  take  upon  themselves  all  the  functions  of 
government.  But  this  comes  from  the  working- 
class  being,  as  I  have  often  said,  still  an  embryo, 
of  which  no  one  can  yet  quite  foresee  the  final  de- 
velopment ;  and  from  its  not  having  the  same  expe- 
rience and  self-knowledge  as  the  aristocratic  and 
middle  classes.  Honesty  it  no  doubt  has.  just  like 
the  other  classes  of  Englishmen,  but  honesty  in  an 
inchoate  and  untrained  state ;  and  meanwhile  its 
powers  of  action,  which  are,  as  Mr.  Frederic  Har- 
rison says,  exceedingly  ready,  easily  run  away  with 
it.  That  it  cannot  at  present  have  a  sufficiency  of 
light  which  comes  by  culture,  —  that  is,  by  reading, 
observing,  and  thinking,  —  is  clear  from  the  very 
nature  of  its  condition  ;  and,  indeed,  we  saw  that 


Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  seeking  to  make  a  free 
stage  for  its  bright  powers  of  sympathy  and  ready 
powers  of  action,  had  to  begin  by  throwing  over- 
board culture,  and  flouting  it  as  only  fit  for  a  pro- 
fessor of  belles  lettres. 

Still,  to  make  it  perfectly  manifest  that  no  more 
in  the  working-class  than  in  the  aristocratic  and 
middle  classes  can  one  find  an  adequate  centre  of 
authority,  —  that  is,  as  culture  teaches  us  to  con- 
ceive our  required  authority,  of  light,  —  let  us  again 
follow,  with  this  class,  the  method  we  have  followed 
with  the  aristocratic  and  middle  classes,  and  try  to 
bring  before  our  minds  representative  men,  who 
may  figure  to  us  its  virtue  and  its  excess.  We  must 
not  take,  of  course,  Colonel  Dickson  or  Mr.  Beales; 
because  Colonel  Dickson,  by  his  martial  profession 
and  dashing  exterior,  seems  to  belong  properly,  like 
Julius  Caesar  and  Mirabeau  and  other  great  popular 
leaders,  to  the  aristocratic  class,  and  to  be  carried 
into  the  popular  ranks  only  by  his  ambition  or  his 
genius  ;  while  Mr.  Beales  belongs  to  our  solid  mid- 
dle-class, and,  perhaps,  if  he  had  not  been  a  great 
popular  leader,  would  have  been  a  Philistine.  But 
Mr.  CKlger,  whose  speeches  we  have  all  read,  and 
of  whom  his  friends  relate,  besides,  much  that 
is  favorable,  may  very  well  stand  for  the  beautiful 
and  virtuous  mean  of  our  present  working-class  ;  and 
I  think  everybody  will  admit  that  in  Mr.  Odger,  as 
in  Lord  Elcho,  there  is  manifestly,  with  all  his  good 
points,  some  insufficiency  of  light.  The  excess  of 
the  working-class,  in  its  present  state  of  develop- 
ment, is  perhaps  best  shown  in  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  the 
iconoclast,  who  seems  to  be  almost  for  baptizing  us 
all  in  blood  and  fire  into  his  new  social  dispensation, 
and  to  whose  reflections,  now  that  I  have  once  been 
set  going  on  Bishop  Wilson's  track,  I  cannot  forbear 
commending  this  maxim  of  the  good  old  man : 
"  Intemperance  in  talk  makes  a  dreadful  havoc  in 
the  heart."  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  like  Sir  Thomas  Bate- 
son and  the  Rev.  W.  Cassel,  is  evidently  capable,  if 
he  had  his  head  given  him,  of  running  us  all  into 
great  dangers  and  confusion.  I  conclude,  therefore, 
—  what,  indeed,  few  of  those  who  do  me  the  honor 
to  read  this  disquisition  are  likely  to  dispute,  —  that 
we  can  as  little  find  in  the  working-class  as  in  the 
aristocratic  or  in  the  middle  class  our  much-wanted 
source  of  authority,  as  culture  suggests  it  to  us. 

Well,  then,  what  if  we  tried  to  rise  above  the  idea 
of  class  to  the  idea  of  the  whole  community,  the 
Stale,  and  to  find  our  centre  of  light  and  authority 
there  ?  Every  one  of  us  has  the  idea  of  country,  as 
a  sentiment ;  hardly  any  one  of  us  has  the  idea  of 
the  Slate,  as  a  working  power.  And  why  ?  Because 
we  habitually  live  in  our  ordinary  selves,  which  do 
not  carry  us  beyond  the  ideas  and  wishes  of  the  class 
to  which  we  happen  to  belong.  And  we  are  all 
afraid  of  giving  to  the  State  too  much  power,  be- 
cause we  only  conceive  of  the  State  as  something 
equivalent  to  the  class  in  occupation  of  the  executive 
government,  and  are  afraid  of  that  class  abusing 
power  to  its  own  purposes.  If  we  strengthen  the 
State  with  the  aristocratic  class  in  occupation  of  the 
executive  government,  we  imagine  we  are  deliver- 
ing ourselves  up  captive  to  the  ideas  and  wishes  of 
Sir  Thomas  Bateson  ;  if  with  the  middle-class  in 
occupation  of  the  executive  government,  to  those  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Cassel ;  if  with  the  working-class,  to 
those  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  And  with  much  justice  ; 
owing  to  the  exaggerated  notion  which  we  English, 
as  I  have  said,  entertain  of  the  right  and  bit 
ness  of  the  mere  doing  as  one  likes,  of  the  affirm- 
ing one's  self,  and  one's  self  just  as  it  is.    People  of  the 
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aristocratic  class  want  to  affirm  their  ordinary 
selves,  their  likings  and  dislikings  ;  people  of  the 
middle-class  the  same,  people  of  the  working-class 
the  same.  By  our  everyday  selves  we  are  separate, 
personal,  at  war  ;  we  are  only  safe  from  one  anoth- 
er's tyranny  when  no  one  has  any  power ;  and  this 
safety,  in  its  turn,  cannot  save  us  from  anarchy. 
And  when,  therefore,  anarchy  presents  itself  as  a 
danger  to  us,  we  know  not  where  to  turn. 

But  by  our  best  self  we  are  united,  impersonal,  at 
harmony.  We  are  in  no  peril  from  giving  authority 
to  this,  because  it  is  the  truest  friend  we  all  of  us 
can  have ;  and  when  anarchy  is  a  danger  to  us  to 
this  authority  we  may  turn  with  sure  trust.  Well, 
and  this  is  the  very  self  which  culture  seeks  to  de- 
velop in  us  ;  at  the  expense  of  our  old  untrans- 
formed  self,  taking  pleasure  only  in  doing  what  it 
likes  or  is  used  to  do,  and  exposing  us  to  the  risk  of 
clashing  with  every  one  else  who  is  doing  the  same! 
So  that  our  poor  culture,  which  is  flouted  as  so  un- 
practical, leads  H-;  to  the  very  ideas  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  great  want  of  our  present  emban 
times  !  We  want  an  authority,  and  we  find  nothing 
but  jealous  classes,  checks,  and  a  dead  lock  ;  culture 
suggests  the  idea  of  the  State.  We  find  no  basil  for 
a  firm  State-power  in  our  ordinary  selves  :  culture 
suggests  one  to  us  in  our  best  self. 

h  cannot  but  acutely  try  a  tender  conscience  to 
be  accused,  in  a  practical  country  like  ours,  of  keej>- 
ing  aloof  from  the  work  and  hope  of  a  multitude  of 
earnest-hearted  men,  and  of  merely  toying  with 
poetry  and  aesthetics.  So  it  is  with  no  little  sense 
of  relief  that  I  find  myself  thus  in  the  position  of  one 
who  makes  a  contribution  in  aid  of  the  practical 
necessities  of  our  times.  The  great  thing,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  to  find  our  best  self,  and  to  seek  to  affirm 
nothing  but  that;  not — as  we  English  with  our 
over-value  for  merely  being  free  and  busy  have 
been  SO  accustomed  to  do — resting  satisfied  with  a 
self  which  comes  uppermost  long  before  our  best 
self,  and  affirming  that  with  blind  energy.  In  short, 
—  to  go  back  yet  once  more  to  Bishop  Wilson,  —  of 
these  two  excellent  rules  of  Bishop  Wilson's  for  a 
man's  guidance  :  "  Firstly,  never  go  against  tbs 
light  you  have;  secondly,  tike  care  that  your  light 
be  not  darkness,"  we  English  have  followed  with 
praiseworthy  zeal  the  first  rule,  but  we  have  not 
given  so  much  heed  to  the  second.  We  have  gone 
manfully,  the  Rev.  W.  Cassel  and  the  rest  of  us, 
according  to  the  best  light  we  have ;  but  we  have 
not  taken  enough  care  that  this  should  be  really  the 
best  light  possible  for  us,  that  it  should  not  be  dark- 
ness. And,  our  honesty  being  very  great,  conscience 
has  whispered  to  us  that  the  light  we  were  following, 
our  ordinary  self,  was  indeed,  perhaps,  only  an  in- 
ferior self,  only  darkness;  and  that  it  would  not  do 
to  impose  this  seriously  on  all  the  world. 

But  our  best  self  inspires  faith,  and  is  capable 
of  affording  a  serious  principle  of  authority.  For 
example :  We  are  on  our  way  to  what  the  late 
Duke  of  Wellington,  with  his  strong  sagacity,  fore- 
saw and  admirably  described  as  "a  revolution  by 
due  course  of  law."  This  is  undoubtedly — if  we 
are  still  to  live  and  grow  and  this  famous  nation 
is  not  to  stagnate  and  dwindle  away  on  the  one 
hand,  or,  on  the  other,  to  perish  miserably  in  mere 
anarchy  and  confusion  —  what  we  are  on  the  way 
to.  Great  changes  there  must  be,  for  a  revolution 
cannot  accomplish  itself  without  great  changes  ;  yet 
order  there  must  be,  for  without  order  a  revolution 
cannot  accomplish  itself  by  due  course  of  law.  So 
whatever  brings  risk  of  tumult  and  disorder,  mul- 


titudinous processions  in  the  streets  of  our  crowded 
towns,  multitudinous  meetings  in  their  public  places 
and  parks,  —  demonstrations  perfectly  unneces- 
sary in  the  present  course  of  our  affairs,  —  our  best 
self,  or  right  reason,  plainly  enjoins  us  to  prohibit. 
It  enjoins  us  to  encourage  and  uphold  the  occupants 
of  the  executive  power,  whoever  they  may  be,  in 
firmly  prohibiting  them.  But  it  does  this  clearly 
and  resolutely,  and  is  thus  a  real  principle  of  au- 
thority, because  it  does  it  with  a  free  conscience; 
because  in  thus  provisionally  strengthening  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  it  knows  that  it  is  not  doing  this 
merely  to  enable  Sir  Thomas  B  iteson  to  affirm 
himself  as  against  Mr.  Brsdlaugh,  or  the  Rev.  W. 
1  to  affirm  himself  as  against  both.  It  knows 
that  it  is  stablishing  the  Slate,  or  organ  of  our  col- 
lective best  self,  of  our  national  right  reason  ;  and  it 
has  the  testimony  of  conscience  that  it  ii  stablishing 
the  State  on  behalf  of  wh  it  changes  are 

I,  just  as  Bitten  as  on  behalf  of  order;  stab- 
lishing it  to  deal  just  as  stringentlv,  when  the  time 
comes,  with  Sir  Thomas  Bateson's  Protectant  ascen- 
dency, or  with  the  Rev.  W.  Cassel's  sorry  education 
of  his  children,  as  it  deals-  with   Mr.  Bradlaugh's 

Bui  I  know  that  in  these  humble  speculations  of 
mine  I  am  watched  by  redoubtable  adversaries  ;  and 
—  not  having  the  safeguard  of  a  philosophy  with 
principles  coherent,  interdependent,  subordinate, 
and  derivative  — it  behoo.  .walk  with  great 

caution.  So  I  mu>t  t  ike  a  little  more  time  to  show 
in  somewhat  fuller  detail  the  different  ways,  in  which 
light,  that  new  principle  of  authority  which  culture 
supplies  to  us,  in  iv  have  a  real  practical  operation 
upon  our  national  life  and  society. 


SIR  JOHN'S  TROUBLKS. 

IN    KOI m    <  liAl'I IMi  —  I  IIAIM  1  i:    IV. 

Wilis'  Sir  .John  Milson  left  home  to  go  to  Ken- 
sington that  morning,  he  did  not  wish  or  intend  to 
deceive  his  wife,  or  to  tell  her  an  untruth.  He  was 
bound  in  honor,  as  he  conceived,  to  respect  the 
secret  which  his  old  friend  had  intrusted  him  with, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  do  a  kind  turn  to  two  young 
women  who  were  somewhat  dull,  very  lonely,  quite 
young,  and  naturally  very  anxious  to  see  something 
of  London.  Had  he  been  a  man  careless  of  appear- 
ances, he  would  have  walked  out  in  open  noonday 
with  either,  or  both  of  these  girls,  utterly  defiant  of 
what  people  might  say  or  think.  If  he  had  been 
one  who  rather  glories  in  a  certain  kind  of  reputa- 
tion, he  would  only  have  been  too  delighted  to  give 
others  cause  for  surmises  and  jokes,  which,  whilst 
ruining  the  characters  of  the  Miss  Fabers,  would 
have  been  utterly  untrue.  But  Milson  was  none  of 
these.  He  was  a  true-hearted,  loyal  gentleman, 
anxious  to  do  his  best  towards  those  intrusted  to  his 
care,  and  yet  determined  not  to  tell  that  which 
Colonel  Laber  had  insisted  should  be  kept  a  pro- 
found secret.  Hitherto  he  had  been  exceedingly 
cautious,  notwithstanding  the  hints  and  innuendoes 
of  tradesmen  and  others  whom  he  had  employed,  or 
of  those  who  had  seen  the  letters  addressed  to  him 
at  the  club  in  a  lady's  hand.  But  on  a  Monday  in 
the  early  part  of  May,  before  the  flower-shows  and 
the  concerts  begin  to  attract  visitors,  the  Crystal 
Palace  is  not  a  very  likely  place  at  which  any  one 
moving  in  "  society "  is  likely  to  meet  his  friends. 
Accordingly,  when  it  was  at  last  resolved  that  the 
young  lady  who  was  indisposed  should  remain  at 
home,  and  the  governess  remain  to  nurse  her,  Sir 
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John  agreed  to  take  the  sister  down  to  Sydenham, 
and  felt  like  a  man  about  to  do  a  good  action  when 
he  started  to  walk  with  her  to  the  Kensington  sta- 
tion. 

There  was  not  a  better  nor  a  kinder  hearted  wo- 
man in  London  than  Lady  Fantzle,  so  much  so,  that 
her  friends  and  relations  were  continually  imposing 
upon  her,  in  various  ways.  Amongst  other  things 
she  was  noted  for,  was  the  fact  of  her  keeping  a 
sort  of  house  of  call,  at  any  rate  about  luncheon- 
hour,  for  all  the  young  lads  from  Eton,  Rugby,  and 
Harrow,  who  happened  to  be  up  in  London.  Many 
and  sundry  were  the  youths  who  on  one  pretext  or 
another  found  their  way  to  Harley  Street  during  the 
different  vacations,  and  who  invariably  left  "  Aunt 
Fantzle's  "  a  sovereign  the  richer,  and  a  good  lun- 
cheon the  better,  after  the  short  sojourn.  The  day 
Lady  Milson  went  to  lunch  with  her  old  friend,  she 
found  no  less  than  three  very  restless  noisy  young- 
sters there  beforehand,  and  Lady  Fantzle,  for  once 
in  her  life,  not  a  little  put  out  by  the  inopportune 
coincidence  of  such  different  persons  coming  to  her 
house  on  the  same  day.  "  I  really  cannot  help  it," 
she  explained  to  Annie  ;  "  my  sister,  Mrs.  Wallson,  is 
so  very  thoughtless.  Her  own  two  sons  are  at  home 
for  Easter,  and  her  nephew  is  also  spending  his  holi- 
days with  them.  This  morning,  without  giving  me 
the  slightest  warning,  she  sent  the  three  lads  over  to 
spend  the  day  with  me,  as  she  had  gone  to  show 
Windsor  to  some  French  friends  who  are  in  London. 
It  is  really  too  bad.  I  must  keep  my  eye  on  the 
boys  all  the  day,  and  send  them  back  in  charge  of 
the  footman  at  night.  They  will  sit  quiet  enough 
when  we  are  in  the  carriage,  but  what  can  we  do 
with  them  at  the  Royal  Academy  ?  They  will  get 
fidgety  before  we  have  been  there  half  an  hour, 
and  I  wanted  to  make  a  good  long  day  of  it." 

"  Never  mind,"  replied  Lady  Milson,  "  1  will 
come  to  lunch  with  you  on  Friday,  and  we  can  go 
then  to  the  exhibition  ;  let  us  take  your  nephews  to 
the  Zoological  Gardens  to-day." 

"  Not  for  the  world,  Annie,"  replied  Lady  Fant- 
zle ;  "  do  you  want  me  to  leave  one,  if  not  two,  of 
the  boys  behind  in  the  bears'  pit  or  the  tigers'  cage  ? 
If  there  is  mischief  to  be  had  anywhere,  or  if  there 
is  anything  to  be  done  which  ought  to  be  left  un- 
done, the  eldest  boy,  George,  is  certain  to  find  it 
out  and  to  do  it.  I  quite  dread  the  responsibility  of 
taking  charge  of  him  and  his  brother  even  for  these 
few  hours.  If  I  had  not  to  go  out  this  evening,  I 
would  drive  about  London  until  dinner-time,  and  thus 
keep  them  from  any  possible  mischief,  but,  as  it  is, 
my  horses  could  not  stand  the  work." 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what  we  "11  do,"  suggested  Lady  Mil- 
son,  "  we  '11  go  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  We  can  drive 
to  the  Victoria  station  ;  it  will  be  past  three  before 
we  get  to  Sydenham  ;  if  we  remain  a  couple  of 
hours  there  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  the  boys  out  of 
mischief  in  the  grounds,  and  by  the  time  we  get 
back  to  London  it  will  be  late  enough  to  send  the 
lads  back  to  your  sister's." 

It  was  thus  agreed  that  their  afternoon  should  be 
spent  in  keeping  these  wild  youths  quiet  by  taking 
them  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  thither  they  re- 
paired, stopping  on  their  way  at  the  India  House  in 
Victoria  Street,  where  Lady  Milson  left  a  message 
for  Sir  John,  to  say  that  she  was  not  going  to  the 
National  Gallery,  but  that  he  would  find  her  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  until  half  past  five. 

Schoolboys  seem  to  have  an  extraordinary  facility 
of  getting  hungry  at  all  times.  Two  hours  after 
eating   they  are   invariably  ready  again  for   food. 


Lady  Fantzle  knew  this,  and,  partly  from  her  habit- 
ual wish  to  please  every  one,  partly  owing  to  her  de- 
sire that  the  boys  should  not  get  into  mischief  whilst 
under  her  charge,  she  proposed,  shortly  after  they 
arrived  at  Sydenham,  indulging  her  nephews  in  a 
modest  repast  of  ices  and  biscuits,  although  little 
more  than  two  hours  had  passed  since  they  had  risen 
from  her  abundantly  provided  luncheon-table  in 
Harley  Street.  To  this  Lady  Milson  agreed,  and  the 
whole  party  turned  into  the  refreshment-rooms,  and 
sat  down  at  one  of  the  marble-topped  tables  which 
always  look  so  cool  and  inviting  in  the  hottest 
weather.  There  were  not  many  persons  present  at 
the  time,  but  amongst  them  was  a  couple  who  seemed 
to  be  laughing  very  heartily  at  something.  The  la- 
dy, who  had  her  face  turned  towards  Lady  Fant- 
zle's party,  was  young,  handsome,  a  very  decided 
brunette,  with  very  fine  black  eyes,  and,  although 
well,  somewhat  over-dressed.  The  gentleman  had 
his  back  to  the  new-comers  ;  presently  he  turned 
round,  and  Sir  John  and  Lady  Milson  looked  at 
each  other. 

No  matter  how  innocent  or  upright  in  his  acts  and 
intentions  a  man  may  be,  to  find  himself  in  the  po- 
sition which  Sir  John  did,  could  hardly  prove  other 
than  awkward  in  the  extreme.  He  had  left  home 
in  the  morning,  telling  his  wife  that  he  was  going 
into  the  City  on  business,  and  expressing  great 
doubts  whether  he  would  have  time  to  meet  her 
even  at  the  end  of  the  afternoon  in  Trafalgar 
Square  ;  and  here  she  finds  him,  not  only  taking  his 
ease  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  accompanied  by  a 
young,  good-looking,  and  somewhat  over-dressed 
girl.  The  very  fact  of  finding  him  how  and  where 
she  did,  added  to  her  already  excited  suspicions 
about  the  check-book,  was  enough  to  make  her 
think  that  Sir  John  had  private  amusements  and 
companionships  which,  to  a  wife,  must  be  the  re- 
verse of  pleasing.  However,  Annie  was  not  a  wo- 
man to  let  others  see  that  she  suspected  hidden 
rocks.  To  use  a  somewhat  hackneyed  expression, 
she  always  washed  her  dirty  linen  at  home.  She 
was,  moreover,  a  woman  of  great  presence  of 
mind,  and  so  a  moment's  reflection  made  her 
equal  to  the  present*  emergency.  "  I  see,"  said 
'she  to  Lady  Fantzle,  in  the  coolest  way  possible, 
"  that  Sir  John  has  been  victimized  into  bring- 
ing one  of  those  Miss  Smiths  out  to  see  this  place. 
I  '11  go  and  speak  to  him  ;  for  if  he  brings  her  over 
here  she  '11  bother  you  fearfully."  And  to  the  place 
in  which  her  husband  was  sitting  she  went,  trusting 
with  good  reason  to  Lady  Fantzle's  short-sighted- 
ness, that  the  way  in  which  she  treated  her  hus- 
band's companion  might  not  be  seen  by  the  old  lady. 

"  I  have  saved  your  reputation  with  Lady  Fant- 
zle," she  whispered  to  Sir  John,  in  a  tone  and  with 
a  manner  which  he  had  never  seen  her  assume  be- 
fore in  his  life  ;  "  don't  disgrace  me.  I  have  said 
that  your  companion  is  a  Miss  Smith,  the  daughter 
of  a  friend  of  ours ;  keep  up  the  untruth  for  the 
present,  at  least." 

During  this  short  speech  she  never  once  looked  at 
poor  Miss  Faber,  who  sat  wondering  who  the  lady 
with  the  stern  manner  could  be ;  why  Sir  John, 
who  had  until  now  been  so  gay  and  pleasant,  seemed 
so  much  put  out ;  and  what  the  mysterious  whisper- 
ings could  be  about.  The  young  lady  little  thought 
that  she  was  the  innocent  cause  of  very  serious  mis- 
understandings between  a  couple  that  had  lived 
happily  together  for  thirty  years.  Sir  John  went 
over  to  speak  to  Lady  Fantzle,  said  something  about 
being  hampered  with  a  young  lady  Avho  had  never 
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been  in  London  before,  and  then  returned  to  bis 
charge,  but  in  no  mood  for  enjoying  any  more  his 
day  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Miss  Faber  saw  at  once 
that  something  had  gone  wrong,  and  herself  pro- 
posed that  they  should  return  to  town  at  an  early 
hour.  Poor  girl,  her  enjoyment  for  that  day  was 
entirely  gone. 

Sir  John,  after  seeing  his  charge  to  the  door  of 
her  house  at  Kensington,  and  making  some  excuse 
for  not  going  in,  went  to  his  club,  and  ordering  din- 
ner, sat  down  to  think  over  how  he  had  better  get 
out  of  the  mess  which  his  friend's  folly  had  got  him 
into.  Should  he  at  once  go  home  and  tell  Annie 
the  whole  story  ?  That  would  be  the  plainest,  sim- 
plest, and  most  certain  mode  of  procedure  ;  but 
would  it  not  be  betrayal  of  the  confidence  placed  in 
him  by  Colonel  Laber  ?  The  latter  had  made  it  a 
particular  condition  that  Lady  Milson  should  know 
nothing  of  his  story,  and  would  it  be  right  to  betray 
him  ?  And  yet  how  else  could  he  satisfy  his  wife 
that  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  his  conduct  ?  He 
knew  Annie  was  a  woman  of  sense,  and  yet  appear- 
ances were  so  very  much  against  him,  that  he  could 
only  clear  up  his  conduct  by  telling  her  the  whole 
truth,  and  this  was  exactly  what  he  could  not  do. 
And  yet  "  something  "  had  to  be  done,  —  but  what  ? 
As  he  sat  at  dinner,  old  Colonel  Duckaon  (a  bache- 
lor of  sixty-five,  with  the  pursuits  of  ■  very  wild 
young  man  of  twenty-four,  and  who  believed  him- 
self to  be  barely  in  the  prime  of  life)  came  and  Bat 
down  by  Sir  John,  joking  him  in  a  winking  sort  of 
way  about  the  "  good-looking  young  party  "  he  had 
seen  him  with  near  the  Kensington  station  that 
morning.  Duckson  lived  in  Kensington,  and  from 
what  he  said  it  would  seem  that  he  knew  full  well 
that  Milson  often  visited  that  part  of  London,  of 
course  giving  him  credit  for  a  very  different  inten- 
tion from  the  real  one  which  led  him  there. 

But  although  worried  and  annoyed  at  the  stupid 
jokes  of  the  old  boy,  Sir  John  felt  still  more  angry 
when  he  reflected  thai  what  Colonel  Duckson  knew 
was  invariably  and  very  quickly  imparted  to  all  the 
Oriental  Club,  as  well  at  to  the  leading  members 
of  the  great  Anglo-Indian  colony  which  inhabits 
the  southern  parts  of  Tyburnia  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Kensington.  He  felt  certain  that  before  a 
month  was  over  the  very  name  of  the  terrace,  and 
the  number  of  the  house  which  the  unsuspecting 
Miss  Fabers  inhabited,  would  be  known,  talked  of, 
and  canvassed  in  every  house  in  London,  of  which 
the  rent  was  paid  by  a  retired  Indian  military 
man  or  a  pensioned  member  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service.  He  was  therefore  all  the  more  convinced 
that  it  was  high  time  "  something  "  should  be  done, 
and  yet  when  he  left  the  club  he  was  as  unde- 
cided as  ever  what  to  do.  lie  put  off  the  hour  of 
going  home  as  long  as  he  possibly  could.  He  read 
and  reread  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  that  evening 
until  he  knew  it  all  by  heart.  He  then  took  up  the 
Globe,  saw  what  that  organ  had  to  say  against  Mr. 
Bright  and  in  favor  of  Mr.  Disraeli ;  and  by  way  of 
being  impartial  he  then  read  wdiat  the  Evening  Star 
had  to  say  on  the  other  side.  At  last  the  club  be- 
gan to  empty,  and  as  he  had  no  possible  excuse  for 
remaining  longer  in  it,  he  betook  himself  home,  hop- 
ing that  the  scene  which  he  anticipated  with  Annie 
would  be  deferred  until  the  morrow. 

"  Has  Lady  Milson  gone  to  bed  yet?  "  were  the 
first  words  he  uttered  to  the  servant  who  let  him 
in,  and  he  put  that  question  in  as  unconcerned  a 
tone  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  assume. 

"  Her  ladyship  started  for  Brighton,  Sir  John,  by 


the  8.30  train.  She  heard  of  her  sister  being  taken 
very  ill,  and  said  that  I  was  to  give  you  this  letter," 
was  the  reply  of  the  butler,  who,  although  perfectly 
respectful  in  his  manner,  seemed  to  know,  by  in- 
stinct as  it  were,  that  there  was  something  wrong. 

"  Gone  to  Brighton  ?  "  exclaimed  Sir  John,  who 
had  never  before  realized  what  loneliness  was,  and 
who  felt  as  if  the  home  of  the  last  thirty  years  had 
been  broken  down  at  a  blow.  "  Gone  to  Brighton,*' 
he  asked  again. 

•■  1'es,  Sir  John.  Her  ladyship  came  home  about 
seven  o'clock,  said  she  had  heard  of  the  sudden  ill- 
ness of  her  sister,  and  did  not  know  where  you  were 
to  be  found,  so  I  was  to  give  you  this  letter  when 
you  came  home." 

The  letter,  which  Sir  John  opened  when  he  got 
to  his  study,  was  not  a  very  long  one,  but  it  con- 
tained an  enclosure  which  annoyed  him  perhaps 
even  more  than  the  letter  itself. 

After  what  I  saw  today,  you  will  not  be  surprised  at 
my  leaving  your  house,  whtd)  I  feel,  as  you  MM,  can 

no  longer  be  my  home.    I  ko  down  t<>  Brighton,  and 

will  send  you  my  address  when  I  j;et  lod^inus.  When 
people  Of  our  uj;e  separate,  the  less  scandal  it  is  done 
with  the  better.  1  leave  you  to  make  out  what  story  TOO 
like,  and  what  money  arrangements  you  deem  tit.  I  do 
ind  shall  not,  utter  a  word  of  reproach  ;  nor  do  I 
wish  to  write  yOO  ■]  letter  to  attempt  to  recall 

I  what  you  once  wre.      When  after  being  in 
mop-  than  thirty  years,  a  husband   behaves  as  you   have 

done,  he  must  do  so  with  his  (\e-  open.    The  enclosed 

I  found  to-day  on  the  hall  table.  1  opened  it  without 
thinking  what  I  was  doing,  and  find  it  confirms  what  I 
haw  for  some  time  half  suspected,  and  what  to-day  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  showed  me  was  the  case.  I  shall  not 
say  another  word.  »     ,r 

The  enclosure  was  written  in  a  large  business-like 
hand,  and  ran  as  follows  :  — 

33,  Little  Bride  Street,  W.  C. 
May  13,  1863. 
Was  i  ins  real  Milson. 
Sir.  We  are  instructed  by  our  client,  Mr  .John  West- 
ern, of  14,  Last  Square,  Kensington,  to  inform  you  that 
he  has  had  several  complaints  from  his  tenants  in  East 
Terrace  respecting  the  ladies  for  whom  his  house.  No.  G, 
Last  Terrace,  was  taken  in  your  name.  Mr.  YV 
was  not  aware  at  the  time  you  took  the  house  that  you 
did  not  intend  to  inhabit  it  yourself.  He  has  found  out 
that  neither  of  the  ladies  who  do  live  there  is  your  wife, 
and  therefore,  without  going  further  into  the  question, 
begs  that  you  will  consider  the  agreement  which  was 
signed  between  you  for  your  three  years'  tenancy  of 
house  as  null  and  void,  and  that  you  will  vacate  the 
same  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  We  are  further 
instructed  to  state  that,  unless  we  receive  from  you 
within  three  days  from  this  date,  a  written  engagement 
to  vacate  the  said  house  on  or  before  the  25th  proximo, 
directed  to  proceed  against  you  in  an  action  of 
ejectment,  but  trust  you  will  save  us  the  necessity  of  so 
doing.     This  without  prejudice. 

Wc  are,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servants, 
Lank  and  Birt, 

Solicitors  for  Mr.  Western. 
To  Major-General  Sir  John  Milson,  K.  C.  B. 

"  Pleasant,  indeed,"  groaned  Sir  John  to  himself, 
after  he  had  read  the  two  letters  ;  i:  pleasant,  indeed, 
to  have  all  this  worry,  not  being  myself  in  the  very 
least  to  blame,  but  for  having  put  myself  very  much 
out  of  the  way  in  order  to  serve  a  friend.  What  is 
to  be  done  ?  " 

Sir  John  was  not  only  not  a  selfish  man,  but  was^ 
one  who  generally  saw  quickly  what  was  his  line  of 
duty,  and  never  hesitated  to  go  through  with  it, 
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however  disagreeable  it  might  be.  In  the  present 
instance  his  devotion  to  his  friend,  and  his  determi- 
nation not  to  betray  the  secret  intrusted  to  him,  had 
broken  up  his  home,  and  would  very  soon  make  bim 
a  byword  in  the  society  in  which  he  moved.  To  be 
more  than  suspected  at  sixty  years  of  age  of  doing 
that  which  would  be  condemned  in  a  married  man 
of  twenty,  and  to  be  accused  of  what  he  never  was 
guilty  of,  were  enough  to  annoy  the  best-tempered 
of  men.  Sir  John  had,  in  point  of  fact,  made  him- 
self a  martyr  for  an  old  friend ;  he  had  incurred  the 
odium  of  wasting  the  savings  of  his  long  Indian 
service,  and  of  wronging  his  wife  in  a  way  for  which 
there  could  be  no  excuse,  both  of  which  accusations 
were  equally  unjust.  He  slept  over  the  matter,  and 
could  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  London 
house  was  the  proper  place  for  his  wife  to  live  in, 
and  that,  until  matters  were  cleared  up  between 
them,  he  would  vacate  their  comfortable  home,  and 
try  to  induce  her  to  take  up  her  abode  in  town. 
He  therefore  at  once  wrote  to  her  to  that  effect, 
saying :  — 

"  However  much  appearances  may  be  against  me, 
believe  me  when  I  say,  on  my  word  of  honor,  that  I 
am  perfectly  innocent  of  what  you  suspect.  I  will 
only  ask  one  thing  of  you.  Come  back  here  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  As  it  seems  your  determi- 
nation that  we  should  separate,  I  am  the  one  who 
ought  to  leave  our  home.  I  don't  wonder  at  what 
you  have  done,  all  I  ask  of  you  is  to  suspend  your 
judgment  until  1  have  time  to  write  a  letter  and 
receive  an  answer  from  India,  when  I  pledge  myself 
that  you  will  find  me  perfectly  innocent  of  anything 
but  a  somewhat  inconsiderate  consent  to  a  very  fool- 
ish request." 

To  Colonel  Laber  he  wrote  differently.  After 
giving  him  an  exact  account  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, he  concluded  by  begging  that  at  any  rate  to 
his  own  wife  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  tell  all  about 
the  two  young  ladies  whose  guardianship  he  had 
undertaken.  "  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
remain  silent  under  the  present  imputation  cast 
upon  me,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  and  you,  my  dear 
Laber,  are  the  only  man  who  can  relieve  me  from 
it.  Even  if  you  object  to  the  world  at  large  know- 
ing that  these  girls  are  your  illegitimate  daughters, 
surely  it  would  do  you  no  harm,  and  the  young 
ladies  a  vast  deal  of  good,  if  at  any  rate  one  lady 
was  acquainted  with  them,  and  could  tender  them 
the  assistance  and  advice  which  only  one  of  their 
own  sex  can  offer.  If  you  agree  to  my  telling  Annie 
all  the  history  of  which  I  have  had  for  some  months 
the  exclusive  knowledge,  telegraph  to  me  the  word 
'  yes  ';  if  you  still  adhere  to  your  determination  of 
keeping  the  whole  affair  secret,  the  word  '  no '  will 
acquaint  me  with  your  decision.  But  in  the  event 
of  your  persevering  in  the  latter  course,  I  must  ask 
you  to  find  another  guardian  for  your  girls,  for  I 
must  leave  England  for  good.  I  cannot  remain  in 
this  country  to  be  pointed  at  as  an  old  roue,  who  at 
sixty  years  of  age  is  faithless  to  his  own  wife,  and 
has  taken  in  his  old  age  to  a  course  of  life  of  which 
he  was  innocent  during  his  married  youth  and  prime 
of  life.  I  will  keep  your  secret  if  you  desire  it,  but 
it  must  be  as  an  exile." 

Milson  had  so  much  experience  of  his  wife's  good 
sense,  that  he  was  hardly  surprised,  although  greatly 
pleased,  when  she  wrote  him  from  Brighton  that  his 
word  was  quite  sufficient  for  her,  and  that  she  would 
return  to  London,  take  up  her  abode  again  with 
him,  and  wait  for  the  reply  to  the  letter  of  which  he 
spoke.     "  Whatever  happens,"  she  wrote,  "  I  will 


never  be  the  first  to  create  a  scandal  when  you  as- 
sure me  that  you  are  not  guilty  of  what  the  world 
charges  on  you.  1  will  not  only  return  to  town,  but 
it  would  be  better,  if,  for  a  time,  we  were  to  silence 
people  by  being  seen  more  together  than  ever  in 
public,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  due  time  this 
mystery  will  be  cleared  up." 

And  it  was  cleared  up.  The  telegram  from  Colo- 
nel Laber  only  reached  London  a  week  before  his 
letter,  but  it  contained  the  word  "  yes,"  and  that 
very  afternoon  Sir  John  and  Lady  Milson  drove 
down  to  Kensington  and  brought  back  the  two  girls 
and  their  governess  to  dinner.  The  Miss  Fabers 
now  go  everywhere  with  Lady  Milson,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  she  has  written  to  their  father  to  say  that 
if  he  will  come  home,  and  give  up  the  idea  of  sav- 
ing more  money  for  their  use,  her  husband  and  her- 
self will  adopt  the  girls  during  their  life,  and  make 
them  their  heirs  when  they  die.  At  any  rate,  the 
colonel  —  now  major-general  —  is  coming  home, 
for  his  name  is  "up"  for  election  at  the  Oriental 
Club,  and  Sir  John  Milson  is  ten  years  a  younger 
man  than  he  was  six  months  ago.  He  is,  however, 
of  opinion,  that  had  the  untimely  meeting  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  not  taken  place,  he  would  not  even 
yet  be  rid  of  his  troubles  ;  for  he  never  would  have 
persuaded  his  old  friend  to  allow  him  to  tell  Lady 
Milson  the  very  foolish  secret  of  which  he  was  the 
unwilling  recipient,  and  the  still  more  unwilling 
guardian. 


OLD-NEW    JOKES. 

BY   DR.  DORAN,    F.  S.  A. 

"  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  and  that 
well-used  remark  was,  probably,  itself  without  nov- 
elty when  it  became  part  of  the  chronicle  from 
which  we  derive  it.  There  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,  not  even  our  jokes,  nor  our  fairy  stories, 
nor  our  legends.  They  all  come  to  us,  more  or  less, 
from  the  East.  The  story  of  Amphitryon,  of  Ju- 
piter, and  Alcmena  is  the  variation  of  an  old  Hin- 
doo romance,  which  tells  how  a  deity  of  the  dynas- 
ties before  Olympus  put  on  mortal  shape,  and, 
assuming  the  outward  appearance  of  a  warrior-chief 
who  was  engaged  in  battle  far  away  from  home, 
entered  the  absentee's  household  as  its  lawful  lord, 
and  passed  off  the  mistress  of  the  house  as  his  law- 
ful lady.  In  either  legend,  the  true  master,  when 
he  descends  in  his  proper  person  within  his  own 
circle,  and  finds  who  has  usurped  his  authority 
there,  expresses  his  most  grateful  sense  of  the  honor 
which  has  been  conferred  upon  him. 

And  then,  "little  children,"  do  not  lay  the  flat- 
tering unction  to  your  young  imaginations  that 
Cinderella  was  invented  in  these  later  days,  for 
your  especial  delight.  The  story  of  the  little  maid 
and  her  class  slipper  is,  literally,  as  old  as  the  Pyr- 
amids. The  author  who  charmed  our  childhood 
with  the  exquisite  legend  beginning  with  "  Once 
upon  a  time,"  had  no  idea  that  the  time  referred  to 
the  period  when  Egypt  told  the  hour  by  her  water- 
clocks.  When  Rossini  set  "  Una  volta  'era  tin  lie" 
and  put  in  something  more  exquisite  still  to  the 
text  "Nan  piu  mesta"  for  Madame  Colbran,  just 
half  a  century  ago,  he  had  little  idea  that  the  real 
scene  of  the  story  lay,  not  in  the  old  castle  of  Don 
Magnifico  and  the  country  seat  of  Don  Rami  to,  but 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  before  the  first  Barneses 
was  king.  The  whole  romance  belongs  to  a  lady 
called  Bhodope,  and  she,  the  undoubtedly  original 
Cinderella,  lies  buried,  it  is  said,  beneath  the  oldest 
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of  the  Pyramids !     This  fact  should  be  suggestive  to 
summer  tourists  in  search  of  an  object. 

It  is  singular  to  find  how  soon  stories  became  old, 
even  in. early  times.  Even  the  exclamation  of  u  Joe 
Miller ! "  to  indicate  a  venerable  joke,  is  as  old  in 
sense,  if  not  in  sound,  as  the  days  of  the  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  When  Philip  was  the  Mace- 
donian king,  there  was  a  club  of  wits  in  Athens 
which  met  once  a  week,  not  in  the  tavern,  but  the 
temple  of  Hercules.  They  had  such  a  favorable 
opinion  of  their  own  powers,  that  they  chronicled 
all  their  own  jokes,  and  kings  sent  to  borrow  the 
book  —  "The  Book  of  the  Sixty,"  it  was  called, 
from  the  number  of  the  members  —  when  they 
were  depressed  by  the  turn  of  politics,  or  by  their 
own  humors,  and  stood  in  need  of  a  laugh  and  its 
refreshing  influen 

Very  many  "  good  things "  must  have  been  en- 
tered in  this  proto-jest  book,  though  we  do  not 
know  what  they  were.  For  a  time  they  served  the 
purpose  of  "  diners-out,"  and  of  men  who  carried  no 
wit  about  with  them,  save  what  was  contained  in 
their  memory  of  the  wit  of  others.  The  volume, 
however,  became  so  familiar  through  its  contents 
being  circulated  abroad,  vied  voce,  that  the  h 
at  la-t  got  weary  of  it,  and  whenever  a  dull  fellow 
sought  to  derive  some  brilliancy  by  repeating  one 
of  the  oft-told  stories,  he  was  met  by  a  general  cry 
of  "Come,  that's  an  old  Sixty!"  And  our  best 
jokes  are  pretty  well  as  old  as  the  volume  in  ques- 
tion. For  example,  we  ascribe  to  Theodore  Hook 
the  merit  of  mischievous  originality  in  the  ••  Merncrs 
Street  Hoax,"  whereby  he  brought  a  thousand  or 
two  of  people,  besides  horses  and  carriage*,  into  one 
street,  and  making  towards  one  house,  at  one.  and 
the  same  moment.  Now,  the  honor  of  originality 
in  this  matter  belongs  to  one  Ciphisodorus,  who  ad- 
vertised for  thousands  of  day-laborers  to  repair  to  a 
certain  itreet  in  Egypt,  at  a  certain  hour.  This 
wag  enjoyed  from  a  secure  hiding-place  all  the 
"fun"  he  expected  from  witnessing  the  confusion 
in  a  narrow  street  cause d  by  crowds  of  disappointed 
men  fighting  their  way  out  against  crowds  of  hope- 
ful men  fighting  their  way  in. 

There  is  scarcely  a  modern  illustration  of  witty 
or  humorous  Irish  simplicity  which  is  not,  <r 
as  old  as  the  Platonic  philosopher  of  Alexandria, 
Hierocles,  who  lived  five  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  At  that  early  period  men  laughed  at  the 
simpleton  who  resolved  never  to  go  into  the  water 
till  he  had  learned  to  swim;  or  at  him  who  wished 
himself  as  speechless  as  the  sick  mm  from  whom  he 
could  obtain  no  reply,  in  order  that  he  might  return 
the  invalid's  incivility:  or  at  that  other  who  at- 
tempted to  keep  his  horse  alive  without  food,  and 
who  failed  just  at  the  moment  of  success  by  the 
obstinate  brute  dying.  Greeks  laughed,  long  before 
Irishmen,  at  their  respectively  alleged  fellow-coun- 
tryman who  carried  a  brick  about  as  a  sample  of 
the  house  he  had  to  sell.  The  Hibernian  who 
shut  his  eyes  belbre.  a  looking-glass,  that  he  might 
see  how  he  looked  when  he  was  asleep ;  who  bought 
a  crow,  to  test  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  the 
bird  lived  a  couple  of  centuries;  who,  in  a  ship- 
wreck, clung  to  an  anchor,  to  save  himself  from 
drowning;  and  who  remarked  to  a  friend  who  rea- 
sonably denied  the  asserted  fact  of  his  reported 
death,  that  the  fact  had  been  vouched  for  by  one 
who  was  more  worthy  of  credit  than  he  who  denied 
it,  —  that  Hibernian  is  an  old  Greek  in  modern 
guise,  and  the  Greek,  as  in  the  story  of  Amphit- 
ryon, is  believed  to  be  indebted  to  a  Hindoo  prede- 


cessor, who  may,  probably,  turn  and  "  Chin,  chin  ! " 
to  the  original  inventor  of  the  story  in  Pekin ! 

Although  most  of  the  ancient  Greek  traits  of 
simplicity  have  been  transferred  in  modern  times  to 
Irishmen,  the  Scots  have  come  in  for  a  share,  not 
only  taking  the  joke,  but  naming  a  Scottish  indi- 
vidual as  the  hero  of  it.  One  of  the  ancient  stories 
in  Hierocles  is  thus  appropriated  in  the  north : 
"  Duncan  M'Girder  wanted  to  use  his  mare,  by 
degrees,  to  live  without  meat,  and  just  as  he  had 
put  her  on  a  straw  a  day,  the  poor  thing  died." 

This  is  the  Hierocles  story  which  was  appropri- 
ated and  made  a  fable  of  by  the  writer  who  is 
known  to  us  as  JEsop,  and  which  has  been  trans- 
planted into  every  country  in  the  world.  There 
would  really  seem  to  be  nothing  new ;  tramways 
are  found  in  Thebes  and  Memphis ;  the  balloon 
tlies  in  idea  through  many  a  classical  story  ;  the 
telegraph,  under  another  form,  flashed  intelligence 
from  one  district  to  another  of  the  ancient  world  ; 
and  even  our  choicest  classical  traditions  have  vari- 
ous homes.  When  Europeans  first  arrived  among 
the  New  Zealanders,  they  found  Hero  and  Leander 
a  local  legend,  with  the  slight  difference  that  it  was 
the  lady  who  dashed  througli  the  food  to  meet  the 
dusky  lover,  who  quietly  held  the  lamp  to  guide 
her  to  the   trystinir-place. 

There  is  something  very  singular  in  the  way  in 
which  errors  still  spring  up,  like  weeds,  on  the  spot 
where  the  original  seed  was  sown.  Not  many 
months  ago,  the  Tim.  indent  in  Pari--  com- 
municated to  that  paper  the  translation  of  a  letter 
which  had  just  appeared  in  a  French  provincial 
journal,  as  an  illustration  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
modern  Caul.  The  sample  was  afforded  bra  let- 
ter, allegedly  written  by  a  soldier  in  hospital  I 
colonel,  who  had  sent  to  the  invalid  the  news  of  his 
father's  death.  The  soldier's  epistle  was  to  this 
effect  :  "  Colonel :  I  thank  you  for  the  death  of 
my  father.  It's  an  accident,  like  any  other:  let 
us  hope,  however,  that  it  will  have  no  bad  con- 
sequence!  I  have  just  broken  my  leg,  with 

which  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  very  obedient 
servant  ! "  Now,  this  sample  of  modern  French 
simplicity  and  humor  is  as  old  as  the  oldest  French 
•ok,  and  that  will  give  it  an  age  of  several 
centm 

But  authors,  journalists,  and  critics  at  home 
ionally  err,  even  like  their  brethren  abroad. 
The  Examiner  recently  reviewed  a  book  called 
"The  Campaigner  at  Home,"  by  Shirbij.  In  that 
book  the  author  states  that  a  clergyman  —  a  friend 
of  his  —  had  assured  him  that  he  had  recently  met 
with  a  sample  of  ignorance  which  had  sorely  dis- 
tressed him.  Encountering  a  stranger  girl  in  his 
parish,  the  clergyman  asked  her  whose  child  she 
was ;  to  which  she  answered  that  she  was  "  the 
child  of  wrath";  and  on  being  asked  where  she 
was  born,  she  as  readily  replied,  ••  born  in  sin." 
Now,  what  a  respectable  clergyman  relates,  to  an 
equally  respectable  author,  as  a  trait  of  his  recent 
experiences,  must  be  true;  but  the  singular!) 
that  the  Examiner,  whose  critics  are  not  wanting  in 
acuteness  and  long  memories,  should  not  have  been 
aware  that  this  story,  now  cited  by  it  as  new,  ap- 
peared in  its  own  columns  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  ago.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  invention  of  it  is 
due  to  the  felicitous  humor  of  Leigh  Hunt. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  which  he 
is  represented  as  referring  to  a  literary  friend,  who 
would  seem  to  have  lacked  the  usual  modesty  by 
which  literary  men  are  distinguished.     This  is  illus- 
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trated  by  Johnson's  remark  to  another  friend : 
"  Sir,  I  never  did  the  man  any  harm,  yet  he  would 
read  his  tragedy  to  me ! "  As  human  nature  has  been 
of  much  the  same  quality  in  all  ages,  it  is  possible 
that  this  anecdote  may  be  true ;  but  it  closely  re- 
sembles, with  a  difference,  one  told  by  Horace,  of  a 
certain  Drusus,  who  combined  the  very  opposite 
vocations  of  historian  and  money-lender.  This 
Drusus,  when  a  debtor  came  to  excuse  himself,  on 
the  "  gloomy  calends,"  for  not  having  prepared  to 
pay  principal,  or  perhaps  even  interest,  used  to 
make  the  poor  wretch  sit  down,  and,  with  slavishly- 
outstretched  neck,  listen,  while  his  creditor  read 
aloud  to  him  his  prosaic  passages  of  history. 

If  old  jokes  thus  repeat  themselves,  old  customs, 
too,  have  a  wonderful  vitality.  In  Blunt's  "  Ves- 
tiges," we  find  that,  among  other  old  Italian  observ- 
ances, that  of  demanding  payment  of  debts  on  the 
first  of  every  month  is  retained  by  some  of  the  mod- 
ern Italians.  "  I  was  assured  by  a  Roman  gentle- 
man," says  Blunt,  "with,  very  great  feeling,  that 
the  epithet  •  tristes  calendas '  was  never  more  appli- 
cable to  the  calends  than  at  this  moment." 

To  Dr.  Johnson,  by  his  biographer;  to  Lord 
North,  by  Earl  Mount-Edgecumbe;  and  to  Monk 
Lewis,  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Smith  (in  his  "  Encyclo- 
paedia of"  Wit"),  is  assigned  the  paternity  of  a  re- 
mark which  is  believed  to  be  as  old  as  the  Tudor 
period,  if  not  older.  According  to  some  chroniclers, 
an  acrobat  was  going  through  some  thrilling  feats 
on  the  rope ;  according  to  others,  a  violinist  was 
performing  a  wonderful  achievement  on  his  instru- 
ment ;  according  to  Lord  Mount-Edgecumbe,  Cata- 
lani  was  performing  a  tour  de  force  in  vocalization, 
when,  to  the  comment  that  it  was  "  difficult,"  came 
the  reply,  "  Difficult !  I  wish  it  were  impossible ! " 
Lord  North  was  as  likely  to  have  made  such  a  reply 
as  any  one.  He  had  more  practice  of  wit  than  he 
possessed  love  for  music  ;  and  when  he  was  asked  to 
join  his  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  sub- 
scribing to  the  "  Concerts  of  Ancient  Music,"  he 
answered,  "  I  would  do  so  most  readily  if  I  Avere 
only  as  deaf  as  my  brother ! " 

Lord  North  did  not  become  deaf,  but  blind.  The 
same  affliction  visited  his  old  political  opponent, 
Colonel  Barre.  The  two  antagonists  were  brought 
face  to  face  with  each  other  in  the  Assembly  Rooms 
at  Bath,  long  after  their  season  of  warfare  was  over. 
Lord  North  was  the  wittier  man,  and  he  said  with 
great  readiness,  "  Colonel,  I  should  be  as  glad  to  see 
you  as  you  would,  I  am  sure,  be  happy  to  see  me, 
which  is  more  than  we  should  have  felt  or  said  in  the 
old  days."  Something  like  this  is  told  of  blind  old 
Madame  de  Deffand  and  a  friend  "  with  the  sight- 
less orbs";  and  there  is  a  French  (alleged)  origin 
to  many  of  our  good  stories.  The  question  is  not 
what  date  is  assigned  to  an  old  story  now,  but  what 
is  the  date  of  the  oldest  recorded  edition  of  the 
story.  Only  the  other  day  some  praise  was  given 
to  a  dissenting  preacher  for  inventing  such  a  happy 
word  (infelicitously  called  so)  as  "  ingemination  " ; 
but  the  readers  of  Horace  Walpole  know  that  the 
word  was  used  by  him  in  his  letters,  and  they  prob- 
ably think  that  it  has  no  more  claim  to  be  admitted 
into  the  English  language  than  the  "  anfractuosi- 
ties  "  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Some  stories,  doubtless,  repeat  themselves  acci- 
dentally. There  is  one  of  an  old  French  duke  who 
used  nightly  to  visit  an  old  French  countess  to  play 
picquet  with  her,  but  he  found  this  so  inconvenient 
in  winter,  as  he  had  to  return  home,  that  he  pro- 
posed marriage,  in  order  that  he  might  decently 


stay.  What  is  told  of  him  subsequently  is  remark- 
ably like  the  following  story  in  "  llichardsoniana  " : 
"  Very  often  the  taste  of  perpetually  running 
after  diversions  is  not  a  mark  of  any  pleasure  taken 
in  them,  but  of  none  taken  in  ourselves.  This  sal- 
lying abroad  is  only  from  uneasiness  at  home,  which 
is  in  every  one's  self.  Like  a  gentleman  who,  over- 
looking them  at  White's,  at  picquet,  till  three  or  four 
in  the  morning,  on  a  dispute,  they  referred  to  him. 
When  he  protested  that  he  '  knew  nothing  of  the 
game,'  '  Zounds  ! '  say  they,  '  and  sit  here  till  this 
time  ?  '  '  Gentlemen,  I  'm  married  ! '  '  O,  sir,  we 
beg  pardon  ! '  "  It  was  so  with  the  French  duke  : 
he  married  that  he  might  stay  at  home ;  and  it  was 
just  then  he  discovered  that  he  could  not  abandon 
his  old  habit  of  going  out,  and  accordingly  he  stayed 
abroad  late  because  he  happened  to  be  married. 


COLORED  SUNS. 

BY   RICHARD   A.  PROCTOR,  B.  A.,  F.  R.  A.  S. 

If  a  brilliant  star  be  observed  when  near  the 
horizon,  it  will  be  seen  to  present  the  beautiful  phe- 
nomenon of  "  colored  scintillation."  The  colors  thus 
exhibited  exceed  in  purity  even  those  seen  in  the 
solar  spectrum  or  in  the  rainbow.  By  comparison 
with  them  the  light  which  flashes  from  the  ruby,  the 
emerald,  the  sapphire,  or  the  topaz,  appears  dull  and 
almost  earthy.  There  are  four  or  five  stars  which 
present  this  phenomenon  with  charming  distinctness. 
The  brilliant  Vega  in  the  constellation  Lyra,  which 
rarely  sets  in  our  latitude,  is  one  of  these.  At  mid- 
night in  winter,  and  earlier  with  the  approach  of 
spring,  this  splendid  steel-blue  star  may  be  seen  as 
it  skirts  the  southern  horizon,  scintillating  with  red, 
and  blue,  and  emerald  light.  Arcturus  twinkles  yet 
more  brilliantly  low  down  towards  the  northeast  in 
our  spring  evenings.  Capella  is  another  notable 
scintillator,  seen  low  down  towards  the  north  during 
the  summer  nights.  But  these,  though  they  are  the 
most  brilliant  northern  stars,  yet  shine  with  a  splen- 
dor far  inferior  to  that  of  Sirius,  the  famous  dog- 
star.  No  one  can  mistake  this  noble  orb  as  it  rises 
above  the  southern  horizon  in  our  winter  months. 
The  vivid  colors  exhibited  by  Sirius  as  it  scintillates, 
have  afforded  a  favorite  image  to  the  poets.  Homer 
compares  the  celestial  light  which  gleamed  from  the 
shield  and  helmet  of  Diomed  to  the  rays  of  "  Sirius, 
the  star  of  autumn,"  which  "shines  with  a  peculiar 
brilliancy  when  laved  by  ocean's  waves  " ;  and,  to 
pass  at  once  from  the  father  of  poetry  to  our  great- 
est modern  poet,  we  find  in  Tennyson's  "  Princess" 
the  same  image,  where  he  says  of  Arac  and  his 
brothers,  that  — 

"  As  the  fiery  Sirius  alters  hue, 
Anil  bickers  into  red  and  emerald,  shone 
Their  morions,  washed  with  morning,  as  they  came." 

It  is  difficult  to  persuade  one's  self  that  these  ever- 
changing  tints  do  not  really  belong  to  the  stars.  But 
there  is  now  no  doubt  that  they  are  caused  by  our 
own  atmosphere.  Unequally  warm,  unequally 
dense,  and  unequally  moist  in  its  various  strata,  the 
air  transmits  irregularly  those  colored  rays  which 
together  produce  the  light  of  a  star.  Now  one  col- 
or prevails  over  the  rest,  and  now  another,  so  that 
the  star  appears  to  change  color.  But  it  is  only 
low  down  towards  the  horizon  that  these  changes 
take  place  to  their  full  extent.  In  the  tropics, 
where  the  air  is  more  uniform  in  texture,  so  to  speak, 
the  stars  do  not  scintillate  unless  they  are  quite 
close  to  the  horizon,  "  a  circumstance,"  says  Hum- 
boldt, "  which  gives  a  peculiarly  calm  and  serene 
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character  to  the  celestial  depths  in  those  coun- 
tries." 

But  the  stars  are  not  wanting  in  real  colors,  caused 
by  peculiarities  in  the  quality  of  the  light  which 
they  emit  towards  us.  In  tropical  countries  the  col- 
ors of  the  stars  form  a  very  obvious  and  a  very 
beautiful  phenomenon.  The  whole  heaven  seems 
set  with  variously  colored  gems.  In  our  latitudes, 
none  but  the  brightest  stars  exhibit  distinctly  marked 
colors  to  the  naked  eye.  Sirius,  Regulus,  and  Spies 
are  white  stars  ;  Betelgeux,  Aldeharan,  Arcturus, 
and  Antares  are  red;  Procyon,  Capella,  and  the 
Pole-star  are  yellow;  Castor  exhibits  a  slightly 
green  tint;  while  Vega  and  Altair  are  bluish.  An- 
tares which  we  have  described  as  a  red  star,  pre- 
sents when  carefully  watched  a  greenish  scintillation 
so  peculiar  as  to  have  early  attracted  the  notice  ot 
astronomer*.  The  green  tint  of  Castor  had  been 
found  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  star  is  double, 
and  one  of  the  components  green.  Put,  for  a  long 
while,  powerful  instruments  failed  to  exhibit  a  com- 
panion to  Antares.  At  length  General  Mitchell, 
with  the  great  refractor  of  the  Cincinnati  01 
tory,  detected  a  minute  green  companion  to  this 
brilliant  red  star,  —  the  Sirius  of  red  stars  as  it  has 
been  termed. 

Put  as  we  have  said,  the  stars  which  present  dis- 
tinctly marked  colors  to  the  naked  eye  in  our  lati- 
tudes, are  ihw  and  far  between.  It  is  in  the  tele- 
scope that  our  observers  have  to  seek  for  a  full  view 
of  the  delicate  phenomenon  of  colored  stars. 
When  a  survey  is  made  of  the  heavens  with  a  pow- 
erful telescope,  peculiarities  well  worthy  of  careful 
attention  art;  revealed  to  the  observer.  Wfl  have 
seen  that  there  are  no  stars  visible  to  the  naked  c\  e 
which  are  <leci<h<U>i  blue  or  green.  The  ancients, 
also,  recognized  only  red  and  white  Stan.  In  the 
telescope,  this  peculiarity  is  >t ill  observable  when 
single  stirs  only  are  looked  at.  We  nicer  with 
some  telescopic  stars  the  depth  of  whose  red  color 
is  remarkable.  There  are  stars  of  a  fiery  red.  ot'  a 
deep  blood-red,  and  of  a  full  orange  coin-.  There  i< 
a  well  known  star  entitled  the  '•  garnet  star."     And. 

in  fact,  every  variety  of  color,  from  white  through 
yellow  and  orange  to  a  deep  almost  dusky  red.  is 
met  with  among  the  single  fixed  st  ars.  Put  there 
is  no  instance  throughout  the  whole  heavens  of  a 
single  green,  blue,  or  violet  star. 

The  case  is  altered  when  we  come  to  examine 
those  double,  triple,  and  multiple  Stan,  the  observa- 
tion of  which  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  employ- 
ments of  the  amateur  teleseopist. 

Amongst  these  systems  we  meet  with  all  the  tints 
of  the  rainbow,  and  with  many  colors  which  are  not 
seen  in  the  rainbow,  such  as  lawn-color,  lilac,  gray, 
and  so  on.  "The  attentive  observation  ot'  the 
double  stars,"  writes  the  celebrated  Strove  (who 
detected  3.000  of  these  objects).  "  teaches  us  that 
besides  those  that  are  white,  all  the  colors  of  the 
spectrum  are  to  be  met  with."  '•  Here  we  have  a 
green  star  with  a  deep  blood-red  companion,  there 
an  orange  primary  accompanied  by  a  purple  or  in- 
digo-blue  satellite.  White  is  found  mixed  with  light 
Or  dark  red,  purple,  ruby,  or  vermilion."  Some- 
times a  single  system  offers  at  one  view  many  dif- 
ferent colore.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  remarkable 
group  detected  by  Sir  John  Ilerschel  within  the 
Southern  Cross.  It  is  composed  of  no  less  than  110 
stars,  which,  seen  in  a  telescope  of  sufficient  size, 
appear.  Ilerschel  tells  us,  like  "  a  casket  of  variously 
colored  precious  stones." 

It  will  be  well  to  examine  some  of  the  collocations 


of  color,  that  we  may  trace  the  presence  of  a  law 
of  distribution,  if  such  exist. 

We  have  said  that  blue  stare  are  not  met  with 
singly  in  the  heavens.  Among  double  stare  they 
are  common  enough.  Put  they  are  generally  small. 
When  the  larger  star  or  primary  is  not  white  it  is 
usually  either  red  or  yellow  ;  then  the  smaller  star 
—  or  satellite,  as  we  may  term  it  —  is  frequently 
blue  or  green.  Put  this  is  so  far  from  being  a  law 
without  exception  that  the  more  common  case  is  to 
find  both  stars  similarly  tinted.  Amongst  596  bright 
"doubles,"  Struve  found  375  whose  components 
were  similarly  colored,  101  whose  components  pre- 
sented colors  belonging  to  the  same  end  of  the 
spectrum,  and  only  120  in  which  the  colore  were 
totally  different. 

Amongst  double  stare  whose  components  are 
similarly  tinted,  by  far  the  greater  number  are 
white,  yellow,  or  red.  But  there  are  some  instances 
of  double  blue  stare;  and  there  is  in  the  southern 
heavens  a  group  containing  a  multitude  of  stare,  all 
blue. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the 
blue  colors  seen  in  multiple  systems  are  due  to  the 
mere  effect  of  contrast.  In  some  cases  this  may 
happen,  however;  or  at  any  rate  the  effect  of  con- 
trast may  intensify  the  colors  of  each  component  of 
a  M  complementary  double."  There  is  one  very 
charming  in-tance  of  complementary  colore  in  a 
double  star  which  may  be  separated  with  I  teles- 
cope of  very  low  power.  We  refer  to  the  star 
Albireo  on  the  beak  of  the  Swan.  The  compo- 
nents of  this  star  are  orange  and  blue,  the  tints 
being  well  pronounced.  It  has  been  found  that 
when  one  of  the  components  is  hidden  the  other  still 
preserves  its  color,  though  not  quite  so  distinctly  as 
when  both  are  seen  together.  Another  '•  comple- 
mentary double"  is  the  star  y  Andromeda-.  The. 
primary  is  red,  the  smaller  star  green.  In  very 
pea  the  smaller  component  is  found 
to  be  itself  double,  and  doubts  e.\i>t  anion;,'  astron- 
omers whether  the  two  minute  components  of  the 
star  are  both  green,  or  one  blue  and  the  other 
w.  There  is  another  double  star  very  beauti- 
ful in  a  powerful  telescope.  This  is  the  star  • 
B,  on  the  Herdsman's  belt;  it  is  called  also 
M  rich,  and  on  account  of  its  extreme  beauty  Pul- 
eherissuni.  The  components  are  nearly  equal, — 
orange,  the  other  a  delicate  emerald  green. 

One  of  the  most  startling  facts  revealed  by  the 
careful  observation  of  the  fixed  stars  is  that  their 
color  is  not  unchangeable. 

We  may  begin  at  once  with  the  brightest  of  the 
fixed  stars,  —  Sirius.  This  star  was  known  to  the 
ancients  as  a  red  star.  To  its  iiery  hue  may  doubt- 
less be  ascribed  the  peculiar  influence  assigned  to 
it  by  ancient  astronomers.  At  present  Sirius  is 
brilliantly  and  unmistakably  white. 

We  have  not  such  decisive  evidence  in  the  case 
of  any  other  noted  star.  Put  among  telescopic 
stars,  there  have  been  some  very  remarkable 
changes.  There  are  two  double  stare,  described 
by  the  elder  Herschel  as  white,  which  now  exhibit 
irolden-yellow  primaries  and  greenish  satellites. 
That  careful  observer,  Admiral  Smyth,  records 
also  that  one  of  the  components  of  a  double  star 
in  Hercules  changed,  in  twelve  years,  "  from  yellow, 
through  gray,  cherry-red,  and  egregious  red,  to 
yellow  again." 

The  questions  may  well  be  asked,  whence  do  the 
stare  derive  their  distinctions  of  color?  and  by  what 
processes  do  their  colore  change  ?     To  these  ques- 
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tions   modern   discoveries    have    supplied  answers 
which,  if  not  complete,  are  well  worth  listening  to. 

It  had  long  been  suspected  that  the  stars  are  in 
reality  suns.  It  had  been  shown  that  their  distance 
from  us  must  be  so  enormous  as  to  enable  us  to 
assign  to  them  an  intrinsic  brilliancy  fully  equal  in 
some  instances,  and  in  others  far  superior,  to  that 
of  our  own  sun.  Nothing  remained  but  that  we 
should  have  some  evidence  that  the  kind  of  light 
they  emit  is  similar  to  that  which  we  received  from 
the  sun.  This  evidence  has  been  supplied,  though 
only  of  late  years. 

We  cannot  here  enter  at  length  into  an  account 
of  the  important  discoveries  of  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen 
which  have  enabled  astronomers  to  analyze  the 
light  emitted  from  the  celestial  bodies.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  remark  that  in  the  solar  spectrum  there 
are  observed  fine  dark  lines  breaking  the  continuity 
of  the  streak  of  light,  and  that  these  lines  have  been 
proved  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the  vapors  of 
certain  elements  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  The 
proof  depends  on  the  exact  correspondence  of  num- 
bers of  these  lines,  grouped  in  a  complex  manner 
(so  as  entirely  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  a  mere 
chance  accordance)  with  the  bright  lines  seen  in 
the  spectra  of  light  from  the  vapors  of  those  ele- 
ments. When  once  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  had 
proved  the  possibility  of  exhibiting  the  same  set  of 
lines  either  as  bright  lines  on  a  dark  ground  or  as 
dark  lines  on  a  brilliant  spectrum,  all  doubt  as  to 
their  meaning  in  the  solar  spectrum  disappeared  at 
once. 

It  has  been  found  that  in  the  sun's  atmosphere 
there  are  present  the  vapors  of  iron,  copper,  zinc, 
and  nickel,  besides  calcium,  magnesium,  sodium, 
and  other  metals.  But  the  vapors  of  tin,  lead, 
silver,  and  gold,  do  not  appear  to  be  present  in  the 
solar  atmosphere.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
dark  lines  is  due  to  the  presence  of  hydrogen. 

But  it  has  been  found  possible  to  extend  these 
researches  to  the  fixed  stars.  Mr.  Huggins  and  Dr. 
Miller  have  done  this  successfully,  and  their  dis- 
coveries afford  a  means  of  assigning  very  sufficient 
reasons  for  the  colors  of  the  brighter  stars.  By 
analogy  also  we  may  extend  a  similar  interpretation 
to  the  colors  of  stars  not  bright  enough  to  give  a 
spectrum  which  can  be  satisfactorily  examined. 

Let  us  take  first  the  brilliant  Sirius.  This  star 
belongs  to  the  southern  half  of  the  celestial  sphere, 
and  although  it  becomes  visible  at  certain  seasons 
in  our  latitude,  it  never  rises  very  high  above  the 
horizon.  In  fact,  at  its  highest,  —  that  is,  when 
due  south,  —  it  is  only  twenty-two  degrees  above 
the  horizon,  or  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  way  from 
the  horizon  to  the  point  immediately  overhead. 
This  peculiarity  somewhat  interferes  with  the  ob- 
servation of  the  star  by  a  method  so  delicate  as  that 
applied  by  the  celebrated  physicists  we  have  named. 
On  the  other  hand  the  exceeding  brilliancy  of  Sirius 
makes  some  amends  for  the  effects  of  atmospheric 
disturbances.  By  selecting  very  favorable  oppor- 
tunities, Huggins  and  Miller  were  able  to  analyze 
the  star's  spectrum,  with  the  following  result :  — 

The  atmosphere  around  Sirius  contains  sodium,  mag- 
nesium, hydrogen,  and  probably  iron. 

The  whole  spectrum  is  covered  by  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  faint  and  fine  lines,  indicating  a  corresponding 
variety  in  the  substances  vaporized  in  the  star's  atmos- 
phere. 

The  hydrogen  lines  are  abnormally  strong  as  com- 
pared with  the  solar  spectrum,  all  the  metallic  lines 
being  remarkably  faint. 


This  last  circumstance  is  well  worthy  of  notice, 
since  it  is  a  peculiarity  characteristic  of  white  stars, 
—  so  that  we  begin  already  to  find  a  hint  respecting 
the  source  of  color  or  of  the  absence  of  color  in 
stars. 

Take  next  an  orange-red  star,  the  brilliant  Betel- 
geux.  The  spectrum  of  this  star  was  very  carefully 
analyzed  by  Messrs.  Huggins  and  Miller.  They 
marked  down  the  places  of  two  or  three  hundred 
lines,  and  measured  the  position  of  no  less  than 
eighty.  They  found  that  sodium,  magnesium,  cal- 
cium, iron,  and  bismuth  are  present  in  the  star's  at- 
mosphere, but  the  two  strong  lines  which  note  the 
presence  of  hydrogen  are  wanting. 

Take  next  the  yellow  star,  Pollux.  The  observ- 
ers were  not  able  to  obtain  very  satisfactory  meas- 
ures of  this  star  ;  but  they  established  the  presence 
of  sodium  and  magnesium  in  the  star's  atmosphere  ; 
and  again  the  strong  lines  of  hydrogen  were  found 
to  be  missing. 

But  we  are  not  entitled  to  assume  that  red  and 
yellow  stars  are  characterized  by  the  absence  of 
hydrogen  from  their  atmospheres.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  noted  red  star  Alderbaran,  the  spectrum 
of  which  was  very  carefully  analyzed  by  Huggins 
and  Miller,  was  found  to  exhibit  the  two  lines 
of  hydrogen  with  perfect  distinctness.  This  st;u* 
exhibited  a  richness  in  the  construction  of  its  atmos- 
phere not  presented  by  any  other.  The  elements 
proved  to  be  present  are  sodium,,  magnesium,  calci- 
um, iron,  bismuth,  tellurium,  antimony,  and  mer- 
cury. It  must  not  be  supposed,  in  this  or  any  other 
case,  that  other  elements  might  not  by  a  sufficiently 
laborious  scrutiny  be  proved  to  exist  in  the  star's  at- 
mosphere. The  observations  required,  says  Mr. 
Huggins,  "  are  extremely  fatiguing  to  the  eye,  and 
necessarily  limited  to  the  stronger  lines  of  each 
spectrum." 

It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  above  short  list  of 
examples,  that  a  considerable  variety  exists  in  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  fixed  stars.  This  of 
itself  affords  a  suggestive  hint  respecting  the  true 
explanation  of  the  variety  of  color  which  we  have 
described.  And  the  peculiarity  that  in  the  white 
stars  the  hydrogen  lines  are  singularly  strong,  while 
the  metallic  lines  are  as  singularly  weak,  is  yet 
more  to  the  point.  Sirius  ivas  a  red  star.  Was  it 
at  that  time  unlike  present  red  stars  ?  Does  it  not 
seem  more  probable  that,  if  there  had  existed  in 
those  days  a  Huggins  or  a  Miller,  and  the  instru- 
ments used  so  successfully  by  these  observers  bad 
been  invented,  it  would  have  been  found  that  Sirius 
did  not  —  when  a  red  star  —  present  peculiarities 
now  observed  only  in  white  stars  ? 

We  recognize,  then,  the  influence  of  time  upon 
the  spectrum  of  this  celebrated  star,  as  probably 
tending  to  render  the  lines  of  hydrogen  more  dis- 
tinct than  of  yore,  and  the  lines  of  the  metallic 
elements  less  distinct.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of 
such  a  change  ?  Suppose  a  chemist,  for  example, 
observing  the  spectrum  of  the  flame  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  a  compound  body,  should  notice 
that  the  lines  of  some  elements  slowly  increased  in 
distinctness,  while  the  lines  of  others  grew  fainter, 
how"  would  he  interpret  such  a  phenomenon  ?  If 
we  remembered  only  that  the  dark  lines  are  due  to 
the  absorptive  effect  of  the  vapor  they  correspond 
to,  on  light  which  is  trying,  so  to  speak,  to  pass 
through  the  vapor,  we  might  readily  jump  at  a  con- 
clusion, and  answer  that  the  extent  of  absorptive 
vapor  is  increasing  when  the  lines  are  growing  more 
distinct,  and  vice  versa. 
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But  we  must  also  consider  that  these  lines  are 
partly  the  effect  of  contrast.  The  lime-light  held 
before  the  sun's  disc  appears  black,  though  so  daz- 
zling when  seen  alone.  It  may  be,  therefore,  —  or 
rather  we  may  say  it  certainly  is  the  case,  —  that 
those  parts  of  the  spectral  streak  which  seem  dark, 
are  in  reality  luminous ;  or,  —  which  is  merely  an- 
other way  of  saying  the  same  thing,  —  that  the  va- 
pors which  absorb  light  from  the  solar  beams,  send 
us  li^ht  of  their  own.  And  so  with  stars.  There- 
fore, we  have  this  difficulty  to  contend  against,  — 
that  there  is  no  power  of  determining  whether  a 
change  in  the  intensity  of  a  line,  or  of  a  set  of  lines, 
is  due  to  a  variation  in  the  light-giving  power  of  the 
corresponding  vapor,  or  to  a  variation  in  the  quan- 
tity of  vapor  whose  absorptive  effects  produce  the 
lines. 

But,  inasmuch  as  it  resulted  from  Mr.  Hoggins' 
examination  of  a  temporary  star  which  appeared 
last  y«*T,  that  the  increase  of  light,  —  for  it  was 
only  the  abnormal  brilliancy  of  the  star  which  was 
really  temporary,  —  was  due  to  a  sudden  outburst 
of  inflamed  hydrogen,  it  seems  on  the  whole  more 
probable  that  the  incandescent  vapors  of  stars  burn 
with  variable  brilliancy,  than  that  they  vary  in 
quantitative  distribution. 

As  regards  the  constant  colors  of  different  stars, 
we  are  enabled  at  any  rate  to  deduce  negative  re- 
sults. 

For  instance,  we  may  dismiss  at  once  the  theory 
started  some  years  ago  by  a  distinguished  astrono- 
mer. He  supposed  that  the  colors  of  a  star  are  due 
to  the  proper  motions  of  the  star,  acting  so  as  —  in 
effect  —  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  waves  of  light 
proceeding  from  the  star  ID  the  earth,  jost  as  the 
apparent  breadth  of  sea-waves  would  be  greater  or 
less  to  a  swimmer  according  as  he  swam  with  or 
against  their  course.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
effects  of  a  motion  rapid  enough  to  produce  such  a 
change  would  be  to  shift  the  position  of  the  whole 
spectrum,  —  and  this  change,  though  accompanied 
by  a  change  of  color,  would  be  readily  detected  by 
a  reference  to  the  spectral  lines. 

Another  theory  —  that  the  orange  and  red  tints 
indicate  a  lower  degree  of  temperature,  must  also 
be  dismissed.  For  we  have  seen  thai  the  spectra 
of  red  stars  indicate  the  presence  of  the  vapor  of 
iron  and  other  metals,  and  nothing  but  an  exceed- 
ingly high  temperature  could  vaporize  these. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  difference  of  tint  is  due  to 
the  different  arrangement  of  the  dark  lines,  —  in 
other  words,  to  an  absolute  difference  of  physical 
constitution.  "  There  is  a  striking  difference. *' 
remarks  Hoggins,  "  between  the  effect  on  the  color 
of  a  star  of  such  closely  grouped  and  very  dark 
lines  in  the  green  and  blue  part  of  the  spectrum  of 
Betelgeux,  and  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
spectrum  of  Sirius,  in  which  the  dark  lines  are  faint, 
and  wholly  unequal  to  produce  any  noticeable  sub- 
duing of  the  blue  and  green  rays." 

But  we  have  still  to  consider  the  peculiarities 
presented  by  the  double  stars.  We  have  seen  that 
amongst  the  components  of  these  there  are  observed 
some  which  present  a  distinct  blue  color.  It  has 
been  found  possible  to  analyze  some  of  these  with 
the  spectroscope.  We  have  spoken  of  the  charm- 
ing double  star  Albireo,  the  components  of  which 
are  orange  and  blue.  Both  have  been  analyzed,  — 
with  this  result,  that  the  spectrum  of  the  orange 
component  was  remarkable  for  the  great  strength 
of  the  lines  in  the  green,  blue,  and  violet,  while  the 
spectrum  of  the  blue  component  is  equally  remark- 


able for  the  great  number  of  groups  of  fine  lines  in 
the  orange  and  yellow. 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  complementary  colors 
observed  in  certain  double  stars,  indicate  a  sort  of 
complementary  distribution  between  the  two  stars 
of  elements  which  in  our  own  sun  are  associated 
equably  and  intimately. 

And  we  must  note  here  in  passing,  that  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  as  some  have  supposed,  that, 
if  there  are  systems  of  worlds  circulating  around 
such  double  suns,  there  should  be  any  remarkable 
difference  in  the  quality  of  liijht  distributed  to  the 
planets,  as  compared  with  that  which  we  receive 
from  the  sun.  Sir  John  Herschel  has  spoken  of 
"the  charming  contrasts  and  grateful  vicissitudes,  — 
a  red  or  a  green  day,  for  instance,  alternating  with 
a  white  one,  or  with  darkness,  according  as  one  or 
other,  or  both  of  the  stars  should  he  above  the 
horizon."  Hut  if  the  dependent  orbs  swept  in  very- 
wide  circuits  about  their  double  sun,  they  would 
■  white  Kgb1  during  nearly  the  whole  of  each 
of  their  days,  since  it  would  only  be  during  a  brief 
interval  that  either  sun  would  be  visit >le  alone  above 
the  horizon. 

Of  the  deeply  colored  Stan  which  are  visible 
with  the  tele-cope,  none  have  been  found  suffi- 
ciently brilliant  to  admit  of  an  i 

A  peculiarity  has  been  remarked  by  a  distin- 
guished modern  observer  which  is  worthy  of  careful 
attention.  Many  of  the  regularly  variable  stars, 
when  passing  into  their  phase  of  minimum  bright- 
exhibH  a  ruddy  tinge  which  is  very  conspicu- 
ous in  instruments  of  adequate  power.  It  does  not 
seem   i  .plain  thi<  as  due  to  any  chan 

the  vaporous  constitution  of  a  variable  star,  —  - 

:ns  difficult  to  show  why  such  changes  should 
occur  at  regular  intervals.  It  would  appear  to  be 
more  probable  that,  ia  general,  these  changes  are 
due,  either  to  the  rotation  of  the  star  itself,  and 
the  pr  .   in  a  cyclic  order,  of  the  different 

>f  an  unequally  illuminated  globes  or  t°  tne 
•tion   round  the  star  of  an  extensive  vaporous 

mans,  whose  in  lei  position  cuts  off  from  as  at  regular 

:ls  a  portion  of  the  star's  li^ht. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  large  number  of  the 
known  variable  -tars  are  red  or  orange.  There  is 
one  notable  exception,  however,  for  Algol  —  the 
celebrated  variable  in  Medu-a's  head  —  is  a  white 
star. 

It  is  probable  that  a  careful  examination  of  the 
stars  with  any  efficient  "  color-tester  "  would  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  many  eases  of  variation  in  color. 
Admiral  Smyth  adopted  a  chromatic  scale  of  color 
—  but  a  test  of  this  sort  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
Opaque  colors  generally  vary  with  time,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  that  two  observers,  even  if  they 
have  used  the  same  strip  of  colored  discs,  have  real- 
ly made  observations  fairly  comparable  inter  se. 
And  it  is  further  to  be  noted  that  there  are  many 
persons  who  find  a  difficulty  and  uncertainty  in  the 
comparison  of  stars,  or  brilliants,  with  opaque  color- 
scales.  An  ingenious  astronomer  has  suggested  the 
use  of  chemical  solutions,  which  can  always  be  re- 
produced with  certainty  ;  and  he  has  described  a 
method  for  forming  an  artificial  star  in  the  field  of 
view  of  a  telescope,  and  for  gradually  varying  the 
color  of  the  star  until  it  should  coincide  with  that  of 
a  fixed  star  whose  color  we  may  desire  to  determine. 
The  great  objection  to  the  plan  is  its  complexity. 
Colored  glasses,  through  which  a  small  white  disc 
within  the  telescope  might  be  illuminated  (just  as 
the  wires  are  illuminated  in  the  ordinary  transit  tele- 
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scope),  would  serve  the  same  purpose  much  more 
simply.  The  inquiry  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
one,  and  Sir  John  Herschel  has  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  there  is  no  field  of  labor  open  to  the  ama- 
teur telescopist  which  affords  a  better  promise  of 
original  discoveries  than  the  search  for  such  varia- 
tions as  we  have  described. 


MY  MONKEYS. 

BY   FRANK    BUCKLAXD. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  take  sufficient  notice  of 
what  may  be  properly  called  the  mind  of  animals. 
There  is  something  which  regulates  their  actions  and 
thoughts,  which  is  certainly  a  degree  higher  than 
instinct ;  and  it  is  this  peculiar  faculty  which  I  am 
so  fond  of  studying.  The  monkeys  at  the  Zoologi- 
cal Gardens  are  very  interesting  animals ;  but 
they  are  not,  so  to  speak,  civilized  ;  they  have  only 
their  own  relatives  as  associates,  and  they  have 
not  learned  the  elegances  and  refinements  of  polite 
society. 

I  have  two  little  monkeys  that  are  really  half 
educated,  and  are  almost  fit  to  go  up  for  a  competi- 
tive examination.  Their  original  home  was  the 
west  coast  of  Africa ;  their  scientific  name  is  Cer- 
copkhecus  Petaurista,  or  the  Vaulting  Monkey  ;  but 
their  familiar  names  are  Susey  and  Jenny.  They 
differ  much  in  disposition.  Jenny  is  the  older  of 
the  two,  and  is  much  more  sedate  and  grave  in  man- 
ner. She  will  sit  in  front  of  the  fire  warming  her- 
self like  an  old  woman  on  a  cold  day,  while  Susey 
scampers  about  the  room  like  a  mad  thing.  From 
Jenny's  peculiar  quiet  and  sometimes  very  disagree- 
able and  cross  manner,  when  in  any  way  M  put  out," 
she  is  generally  known  as  "  the  Hag."  She  was 
presented  to  me  by  a  friend  in  the  War  Office. 
Susey  was  sent  by  Mr.  Jamrack,  the  well-known 
animal  dealer  in  Radcliffe  Highway,  to  be  sold  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens.  I  saw  her  here  in  the  cage 
lying  on  her  side  breathing  very  hard,  and  very, 
very  ill ;  in  fact,  in  another  hour  or  two  she  would 
have  been  dead.  Knowing  Jamrack,  with  Mr. 
Bartlett's  permission,  I  volunteered  to  take  Susey 
home,  and  see  if  she  could  be  cured.  Two  or  three 
days  afterwards  Jamrack  came  to  my  house  for  his 
monkey,  and  seeing  she  was  so  ill,  said  it  u  was  no 
use  taking  her,  she  would  die."  Accordingly  he 
said  I  could  keep  her  "  at  the  price  of  a  dead  mon- 
key, for  she  was  as  good  as  dead." 

Mrs.  Buckland  took  invalid  Susey  in  hand,  and 
by  means  of  port  wine,  beef  tea,  and  hot  flannels, 
Susey  after  a  while  recovered  ;  but  she  is  not  over 
strong  even  now.  Her  features  were  much  pinched 
by  her  illness,  and  slight  traces  of  this  still  remain, 
though  she  is  very  lively  and  fearfully  mischievous. 
Susey  and  "the  Hag"  are  always  dressed  like  two 
sisters  going  to  a  ball,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
a  person  who  does  not  know  them  well  to  tell  them 
apart.  They  are  very  small,  about  the  size  of  a  big 
guinea-pig  ;  they  have  green  heads,  very  handsome 
white  beards,  with  a  snow-white  spot  on  the  nose, 
and  brilliant  lustrous  brown  eyes  ;  the  cheeks  are 
beautifully  marked  with  silk-like  black  hairs  ;  the 
ears  are  well  turned,  and  very  small.  On  the  hair 
on  the  top  of  the  head  there  are  markings  remind- 
ing us  of  the  "  plate  bonnets  "  worn  by  ladies  ;  be- 
low, the  monkeys  "  wear  their  own  hair,"  and  not 
chignons.  They  are  always,  summer  and  winter, 
dressed  in  seasonable  garments ;  their  wardrobe 
consists  of  three  sets  of  dresses.  1st.  Their  com- 
mon winter  dress  of  thick  white  flannel,  trimmed 


Avith  red  braid,  and  peg-top  sleeves,  with  large 
capes;  in  these  they  look  like  the  old-fashioned 
"  Charlies,"  or  night-watchmen.  2d.  Their  "  sec- 
ond best "  dresses  are  of  green  baize  without  capes, 
made  to  fit  quite  tight,  like  a  friar's  frock,  tied  on 
round  the  waist  by  means  of  a  girdle  of  ornamental 
ribbon  or  patent  leather  strap. 

They  never  —  like  the  casuals  at  the  workhouse 
—  attempt  to  tear  their  dresses  off;  but  it  is  a  great 
treat  ibr  them  to  be  undressed  and  put  before  the 
fire,  and  have  a  good  scratch,  after  which  their  fur 
is  brushed  with  a  soft  brush.  They  very  soon  come 
of  their  own  accord  to  have  their  clothes  put  on 
again,  for  they  are  most  sensitive  to  cold.  Their 
best  dress  for  summer  evenings,  at  tea  or  dessert, 
when  "  company  is  coming,"  is  a  green  velvet  dress, 
trimmed  with  gold  lace,  like  the  huntsman  of  the 
Queen's  staghounds.  "  When  at  meals  "  as  chil- 
dren say,  they  wear,  if  they  are  "  dressed  for  a  par- 
ty," white  cambric  pinafores,  with  lace  round  the 
sleeves. 

Under  their  dresses  their  chests  are  carefully 
wrapped  round  with  warm  flannel,  sewed  on.  In 
very  cold  weather  they  have  an  extra  thickness  of 
flannel.  I  feel  convinced  that  all  valuable  monkeys 
should  be  dressed  in  this  way,  and  that  this  plan 
should  always  be  adopted  at  the  Zoological,  espec- 
ially with  the  ourangs,  chimpanzees,  spider  mon- 
keys, and  other  rare  and  costly  specimens. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  para- 
sites, or  of  any  unpleasant  smell,  about  Susey  or 
"  the  Hag."  They  have  two  cages,  —  a  day  cage 
and  a  night  cage.  The  day  cage  is  a  large  wire 
cage,  with  a  rope  on  which  they  can  swing;  the 
night  cage  is  like  a  dormouse  cage,  only,  of  course, 
of  a  larger  size.  They  go  into  the  box  at  the  end 
and  tumble  themselves  up  in  the  hay,  with  which 
the  box  is  nearly  filled.  A  cover  is  also  put  over 
the  cage,  to  keep  them  warm  all  night. 

The  moment  the  fire  is  lighted  in  the  morning  in 
my  museum  the  servant  puts  the  monkeys  in  their 
night  cage  before  it,  and  directly  I  come  down  to 
breakfast  I  let  them  out.  They  are  only  allowed  to 
be  loose  in  my  museum,  as  they  do  so  much  mis- 
chief, and  in  my  museum  I  alone  am  responsible  for 
the  mischief  they  do.  The  moment  the  door  of  the 
CAM  is  opened  they  both  rush  out  like  rockets,  and 
"  the  Hag "  goes  immediately  to  the  fender  and 
warms  herself,  like  a  good  monkey,  as  she,  being 
older,  seems  to  know  that  if  she  misbehaves  herself 
she  will  have  to  be  put  back  into  her  cage.  Susey, 
on  the  contrary,  rushes  round  the  room  with  the  ve- 
locity of  a  swallow,  and  takes  observations  as  to  what 
mischief  she  can  do.  The  first  part  of  her  day's 
work  is  to  steal  the  sugar,  and,  if  possible,  upset  the 
sugar-basin  on  to  the  floor,  in  order  that  in  the  gen- 
eral scramble  she  may  get  more  lumps  than  by  the 
regulation  progress  of  stealing  a  lump  at  a  time.  I 
nave  had  so  many  sugar-basins  broken,  that  I  now 
use  the  commonest  one  I  can  buy,  of  thick  glass, 
and  at  the  present  moment  the  foot  is  broken  away 
even  from  this.  If  Susey  cannot  upset  the  basin 
with  her  paws,  she  will  kick  at  it  with  her  hind 
legs  as  she  tries  to  escape  me  when  I  offer  to  catch 
her. 

Having  poured  out  the  tea,  I  open  the  Times 
newspaper  quite  wide,  to  take  a  general  survey  of 
its  contents.  If  I  do  not  watch  her  carefully,  Su- 
sey goes  behind  the  chair  on  to  the  book-shelf,  and 
comes  crash,  with  Leotard-like  jump  into  the  middle 
of  the  Times,  like  a  fox-hunter  charging  at  a  five- 
barred  gate.     Of  course,  she  cannot  go  through  the 
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Times,  but  she  takes  her  chance  of  a  fall  somewhere, 
and  her  great  aim  seems  to  perform  the  double  feat 
of  knocking  the  Times  out  of  my  hand  and  upset- 
ting the  teacup  and  its  contents,  or,  better  still,  the 
teapot  on  to  the  floor.  Lately,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
she  did  not  calculate  her  fall  right,  but  she  put  her 
foot  into  the  hot  tea  and  stung  herself  smartly,  and 
this  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  making  her 
more  careful  for  the  future.  All  the  day  of  this 
misfortune  she  walked  upon  her  heels,  and  not  upon 
her  toes  as  usual. 

"The  Hag  "  will  also  steal,  but  this  in  a  more 
quiet  manner.  She  is  especially  fond  of  sardines 
in  oil,  and  I  generally  let  her  steal  them,  because 
the  oil  does  her  good,  though  the  servants  complain 
of  the  marks  of  her  oily  feet  upon  the  cloth.  Some- 
times the  two  make  up  a  "stealing  party.''  A  feu- 
mornings  since  I  was  in  a  particular  hurry,  having 
to  go  away  on  duty  by  train.  I  left  the  breakfast 
things  for  a  moment,  and  in  an  instant  Susey 
snatched  up  a  broiled  leg  of  pheasant  and  I 
with  it,  —  carried  it  under  her  arm  round  and  round 
the  room,  after  the  fashion  of  the  clown  in  the  pan- 
tomime. While  I  was  hunting  Susey  for  my  pheas- 
ant, the  Hag  bolted  with  the.  toast;  either  of  the 
thieves  I  could  not  find  time  to  catch,  and  had  to 
rin<j  lor  more  breakfast. 

It  is  extraordinary  to  see  the  love  between  these 
two  pretty  Little   Susey  runs  directly  to 

the  Ilaij  if  she  is  in  trouble,  and  the  Hag  s.  ems  to 
know  Susey  is  the  weakest,  and  must  be    protected. 

In  a  great,  measure,  Susey  owes  bet  bit!  to  the 
Hag,  for  when  she  was  very  ill,  the  Hag  nursed  her 
like  a  mother  does  a  baby;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Hag  gives  her  a  thrashing  every  now  and  then 
to  keep  her  in  order;  and  this  castigation  consists 
in  hunting  her  round  the  cage,  and  making  a  scold- 
ing noise.  If  the  Hag  is  in  earn  hides 
her  head  in  the  hay,  and  waits  till  the  Hag's  temper 
is  over. 

The  mischief  this  bright  pair  do,  <  ■■>  tin, 

is  appalling.  Anyhow,  I  have  tremendous  long 
u  monkey's  bills  "  brought  up  to.  me  tor  immediate 
payment,  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  damages 
claimed  are  lor  destruction  and  injury  to  flowers; 
bugles  and  heads,  torn  oil'  bonnets*,  —  sometimes 
whole  bonnets,  alas! — pins  broken  from  brooches; 
ornaments,  &C.  taken  from  tables  and  cannot  be 
found,  teacups,  saucers,  saucers  and  plates  without 
end  ;  tumblers  innumerable,  8tC  &C.  Alter  they 
have  by  any  chance  escaped  into  the  bedroom,  and 
had  ten  minutes  there  all  to  themselves,  the  bill 
will  rival  that  for  the  Abyssinian  expedition. 

It  is,  moreover,  very  difficult  to  catch  them  in  the 
drawing-room,  or  bedroom,  because,  if  hunted,  they 
run  over  the  mantel-piece  and  side-tables  and  knock 
over  the  ornaments  like  skittle-balls,  and  no  amount 
of  persuasion  will  induce  them  to  come  and  be 
caught.  One  day  a  scene  of  havoc  was  discovered 
in  the  bedroom  ;  it  was  known  the  culprit  was  the 
Hag,  and  that  she  must  be  in  the  bedroom  :  the  ser- 
vants were  called  up  and  the  room  searched  thor- 
oughly, sofa  and  other  pieces  of  furniture  moved, 
and  the  whole  place  thoroughly  examined;  still  no 
Hag  could  be  found.  The  hunt  was  given  up,  but 
a  strict  watch  kept.  At  last,  after  she  knew  the 
hunt  was  over,  ami  we  were  waiting  for  her  to  come 
out  from  somewhere,  just  the  top  of  her  head  and 
her  bright  eyes  were  seen  in  the  looking-<jlass  on  the 
table, — the  original  of  the  reflection  being  on  the, 
top  of  the  great  old-fashioned  four-post  bedstead. 
crouched  down  behind  the  board  like  a  rifleman  in 


a  pit,  "  looking  to  see  how  we  were  looking,"  and 
as  quiet  and  noiseless  as  a  marble  bust. 

When  I  go  to  Heme  Bay  to  attend  to  oyster  cul- 
tivation, I  take  the  monkeys  with  me  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sea  air.  I  always  pat  up  at  Mr.  Walker's, 
the  confectioner,  in  the  Esplanade.  Mrs.  Walker 
is  very  fond  of  the  "  colored  ladies,"  as  she  calls 
them,  and  allows  them  to  take  great  liber: 

She  is  rather  proud  of  the  way  she  dresses  her 
shop-window  with  cakes,  buns,  sweet-stuff,  &C 
One  day  ••  the  Hag  "  had  crept  very  quietly  into  the 
shop,  and  was  having  a  "  field  day  "  all  to  herself. 
Mrs.  Walker,  sitting  in  the  back  parlor,  was  aroused 
by  hearing  a  crowd  of  boys  laughing  outside  the 
window.  On  coining  into  the  front  shop  she  found 
'•  the  Hag"  all  among  the  cakes,  &0.  in  the  window, 
both  her  cheek-pouches  were  as  full  as  ever  they 
could  hold  of  lemon-peel,  and  she  was  still  munch- 
ing at  a  great  lump  of  it.  My  lady  was  sitting  on 
the  top  of  a  Laig«  Cake  like  a  figure  on  a  twelfth 
cake.      Sm  >t  in  this  bit  of  mischief  for  a 

wond 

-.  Walker  declared  she  would  send  "the  Hag  " 
•  my   friend.    Captain    Stark,   the  chief  1.. 
if  the  town,  for  stealing,  and  have  her  locked 
up  for  a  fortnight;  but    the    thief  had   first  to   be 
caught,  and  tliis  was  a  difficult  task,  for  she  1 
out  into  the  bakehou-.-,  and   up  stairs  into  the  loA 
where  the  flour  is  kept.     There  is  a  Lars 
funnel  through  which  the  Hour  is  passed  into  the 
bakehouse  below.    Trying  to  hide  herself  from 
Walker,  '•  the  Hag  "  jumped  into  the  funnel,  and  the 
lid  not   being  on  she  fell  down    right  through   the 
whole  length  of  it,  and  much  to  his  tutnaiahmfint 

1  on  Mr.  Walker's  head  as  he  was  making 
bread  below  ;  she  knew  she  was  all  right  with  Mr. 
Walker,  but  she  was  one  mass  of  flour.  Her  green 
baize  coat  was  iiuitc  white,  and  she  looked  like  a 
miller  on  a  small  .-calf,  and  the  flour  could  not  be 
brushed  out  of  her  for  two  or  three  <i 

Mr.  Walker  tied  her  up,  and  there  1,  by 

the  warm  oven,  the  rest  of  tin-  day,  shattering  and 
telling  him  in  BMHikey4anguage  of  all  her  troubles. 

The  monkeys'  dumb  companions  in  the  home,  are 
a  very    valuable    talking   parrot    and    a    ham! 
French    Angora    eat.      Susey,    when  loose,  renders 
the  lives  of  these  creatures  uii.-erablc. 

The  parrot  had  originally  about  fourteen  hand- 
some reel  feathers  in  her  tail,  now  she  can  only  mus- 
ter three  feathers.  Susey  has  pulled  all  the  rest 
out. 

Susey  runs  and  jumps  round  and  round  the  cage, 
and  pretends  to  steal  the  Indian  corn  ;  the  poor 
bird  turns  round  and  round,  with  her  feathers  all 
the  wrong  way,  and  pecks  at  Susey,  fighting  her, 
like  an  old  woman  up  in  a  corner  defends  herself 
from  a  lot  of  mischievous  teasing  street  boys. 
While  protecting  her  corn,  Polly  forgets  her  tail, 
and  Susey  watches  her  opportunity,  and  tears  out  a 
handful  of  feathers  at  a  time,  and  off"  she  goes  like 
a  shooting-star.  When  the  cat  is  asleep  in  front  of 
the  fire,  Susey 's  great  delight  is  to  creep  noiseless- 
ly up  behind  and  pull  the  fur  out,  and,  it'  that  does 
not  wake  her,  she  will  get  the  end  of  her  tail  in  hex 
mouth  and  give  it  a  bite,  and  this  operation  soon 
starts  the  cat.  The  cat  is,  in  spite  of  the  persecu- 
tion she  receives,  not  bad  friends  with  the  monkex  - ; 
they  will  sometimes  both  go  and  sit  on  her  back  and 
"  look  the  fleas  "  in  her  fur.  The  worst  of  the  mon- 
keys is  that  they  have  pockets  in  which  to  pack 
away  the  goods  they  steal.  These  pocket-  consist 
of  a  pouch  each  side  of  the  face  ;  when  empty  these 
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pouches  are  not  observable,  but  yet  the  owners  can 
stow  away  an  immense  amount  in  each.  It  is  great 
fun  to  see  how  much  they  will  hold,  and  this  is  done 
by  giving  them  an  unlimited  supply  of  acid  drops ; 
they  immediately  fill  their  pouches  as  full  as  ever 
they  can  cram  them,  and  I  find  they  can  pack  away 
about  twenty  acid  drops  in  each  pouch.  One  day 
several  things  were  missing,  at  once  I  thought  of  the 
monkeys.  I  caught  them  and  searched  their 
pouches,  a  pretty  safe  find  for  stolen  goods ;  in 
"  the  Hag's  "  pouches  were  a  steel  thimble,  my  own 
gold  finger-ring,  a  pair  of  pearl  sleeve-links,  a  far- 
thing, a  button,  a  shilling,  and  a  bit  of  sweet  stuff. 

Both  monkeys  come  in  to  dessert  every  night  and 
get  their  "  monkey's  allowance  " ;  they  will  drink 
wine  and  spirits  ;  sweetened  gin  and  water  is  espe- 
cially a  favorite  drink.  Their  great  delight  is  to  be 
near  me,  one  sitting  on  my  knee  and  the  other  on 
mv  shoulder.  I  have  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  es- 
pecially on  Susey,  as  she  is  particularly  fond  of 
watching  till  a  lump  of  sugar  is  placed  in  the  grog. 
She  will  at  once  make  a  jump,  alight  close  to  the 
glass,  and  put  her  hand  and  arm  into  the  glass  and 
steal  the  half  melted  sugar. 

I  fear  that  if  the  poor  monkeys  could  read  the 
characters  I  have  given  them,  they  would  not  be 
much  pleased  with  me.  I  must,  therefore,  say  some- 
thing of  their  good  qualities.  They  are  both  very 
amiable  and  affectionate,  and  there  is  not  the  least 
humbug  about  them.  If  they  steal,  it  is  only  be- 
cause it  is  their  instinct  to  do  so,  and  for  the  pure 
innate  love  of  mischief,  and  nobody  can  blame  them. 
They  understand  every  word  I  say,  but  at  the  same 
time  are  occasionally  most  disobedient ;  nay  more, 
they  understand  my  thoughts ;  one  glance  at  me 
with  their  little  diamond-bright  eyes  tells  them  how 
far  they  may  go  with  their  teasing  me,  and  when 
they  see  I  am  getting  out  of  temper  they  will  jump 
into  my  arms,  and  chatter  and  look  '■  Don't  be  an- 
gry with  us,  it's  only  our  fun  !"  They  even  know 
when  I  am  thinking  of  catching  them,  and  this  before 
I  have  made  the  least  sign  of  being  about  to  do  so ; 
they  then  get  out  of  the  way  in  the  most  cunning 
manner,  sneaking  round  the  furniture  like  a  fox 
leaving  the  covert  into  which  the  hounds  have  just 
been  cheered  by  the  huntsman.  At  other  times, 
they  always  scamper  about  the  rooms  at  a  "racing 
pace."  I  use  the  words  advisedly,  as  in  their  gallop 
they  have  the  exact  action  of  a  racehorse  just  finish- 
ing a  race,  only  that  they  can  pull  up  short  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  take  the  most  wonderful  flying  leaps  with- 
out changing  their  pace.  Frequently,  when  they 
have  been  hunted  into  the  passage  to  be  caught, 
and  must  pass  me  to  get  by,  they  have  galloped 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  my  hands,  and  then,  tak- 
ing a  tremendous  spring,  jumped  exactly  on  to  my 
head,  thence  slid  down  my  back,  and  escaped  cap- 
ture. 

When  I  come  home  in  the  evening  from  a  long 
day's  work  tired  to  death,  I  always  let  out  the  mon- 
keys, and  give  them  some  sweet-stuff  I  bring  home 
for  them.  By  their  affectionate  greeting  and  amus- 
ing tricks  they  make  me  forget  for  a  while  the  anxie- 
ties and  bothers  of  a  very  active  busy  life.  They 
know  perfectly  well  when  I  am  busy,  and  they  re- 
main quiet  and  do  not  tease  me.  "  The  Hag"  sits 
on  the  top  of  my  head,  and  looks  for  fleas  in  my 
hair,  while  Susey  tears  up  with  her  teeth  a  thick 
ball  of  crumpled  paper,  the  nucleus  of  which  she 
knows  is  a  sugar-plum,  one  of  a  parcel  sent  as  a 
Christmas-box  by  Mrs.  Mostyn  Owen,  the  kind- 
hearted  wife  of   a  friend  of   mine,  and  received 


through  the  post  in  due  form,  directed,  "Miss  Susey 
and  Miss  Jenny  Buckland." 

I  must  now  finish  the  "  Memoir,"  though,  if  I  had 
time,  I  could  go  on  writing  for  a  month  describing 
my  little  pets. 

The  reader  may  wonder  that  I  like  to  keep  them 
at  all  in  the  house ;  but  I  do  like  to  keep  them,  and 
nothing  whatever  would  induce  me  to  part  with 
them.  The  monkeys  love  me,  and  I  love  the  mon- 
keys. 


JACK  THE  GIANT-KILLER. 

BY    MISS    THACKERAY, 
AUTHOR   OF    "THE   VILLAGE    OX    THE    CLIFF,"   ETC. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 
IN  blundeisbore's  castle. 

WHEN  Jack  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
board  on  the  Wednesday  after  he  first  came  to  the 
workhouse,  the  seven  or  eight  gentlemen  sitting 
round  the  green  table  greeted  him  quite  as  one  of 
themselves  as  he  came  into  the  room.  This  was  a 
dull  September  morning ;  the  mist  seemed  to  have 
oozed  in  through  the  high  window  and  continually 
opening  door.  When  Jack  passed  through  the 
outer  or  entrance  room,  he  saw  a  heap  of  wistful 
faces  and  rags  already  waiting  for  admittance,  some 
women  and  some  children,  a  man  with  an  arm  in  a 
sling,  one  or  two  workhouse  habitues,  —  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  hard  coarse  faces.  Two  old  pau- 
pers were  keeping  watch  at  the  door,  and  offieioudy 
flung  it  open  for  him  to  pass  in.  The  guardians 
had  greeted  him  very  affably  on  the  previous  occa- 
sion, —  a  man  of  the  world,  a  prosperous  but  eccen- 
tric vicar,  was  not  to  be  treated  like  an  everyday 
curate  and  chaplain.  "  Ah,  how  d  'ye  do,  Mr.  Tre- 
vithic?"said  the  halfpay  Captain,  the  chairman. 
The  gas-fitter  cleared  his  throat  and  made  a  sort  of 
an  attempt  at  a  bow.  The  wholesale  grocer  rubbed 
his  two  hands  together,  —  Pitchley  his  name  was,  I 
think.  —  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  exercised 
great  influence  over  the  rest.  But  on  this  eventful 
Wednesday  morning  the  Jupiter  had  come  out  with 
this  astounding  letter  —  about  themselves,  their 
workhouse,  their  master,  their  private  paupers.  It 
was  a  day  they  never  forgot,  and  the  natural  indig- 
nation of  the  board  overflowed. 

Perhaps  Jack  would  have  done  better  had  he 
first  represented  matters  to  them,  but  he  knew  that 
at  least  two  of  the  guardians  were  implicated.  He 
was  afraid  of  being  silenced  and  of  having  the  affair 
hushed  up.  He  cared  not  for  the  vials  of  their 
wrath  being  emptied  upon  him  so  long  as  they 
cleansed  the  horrible  place  in  their  outpour.  He 
walked  in  quite  brisk  and  placid  to  meet  the  storm. 
The  guardians  had  not  all  seen  the  Jupiter  as  they 
came  dropping  in.  Oker,  the  gas-man,  was  lite, 
and  so  was  Pitchley  as  it  happened,  and  when  they 
arrived,  Jack  was  already  standing  in  his  pillory 
and  facing  the  indignant  chairman. 

"  My  friend,  Colonel  Hambledon,  wrote  the  let- 
ter from  notes  which  I  gave  him,"  said  Jack.  u  I 
considered  publicity  best;  —  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, I  could  not  be  courteous,"  he  said,  "  if  I  hoped 
to  get  through  this  disagreeable  business  at  all  effect- 
ually. I  could  not  have  selected  any  one  of  you 
gentlemen  as  confidants  in  common  fairness  to  the 
others.  I  wished  the  inquiry  to  be  complete  and 
searching.  I  was  obliged  to  brave  the  conse- 
quences." 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  think  you  have  acted  right," 
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said  one  of  the  guardians,  a  doctor,  a  bluff  old  fellow 
who  liked  frank  speaking.     But  an  indignant  mur- 
mur expressed  the  dissent  of  the  other  members  of 
the  board. 

"  I  have  been  here  a  fortnight,"  said  Jack.  "  I 
had  not  intended  speaking  so  soon  of  what  I  now 
wish  to  bring  before  your  notice,  but  the  circum- 
stances seem  to  me  so  urgent  and  so  undoubted 
tint  I  can  see  no  necessity  for  deferring  my  com- 
plaint any  longer." 

"  Dear  me,  sir,"  said  the  gas-fitter,  "I  'ope  there  's 
notliink  wrong?" 

"  Everything,  more  or  less,"  said  Trevithic,  quietly. 
"  In  the  first  place  I  wish  to  bring  before  you  sev- 
eral cases  of  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Buleox." 

Here  the  chairman  colored  up.  "  I  think,  Mr. 
Trevithic,  we  had  better  have  the  master  present  if 
you  have  any  complaint  to  lodge  against  him." 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Trevithic,  impassively,  and 
he  turned  over  his  notes  while  one  of  the  trembling 
old  messengers  went  off  for  the  master. 

The  master  arrived,  and  the  matron  too.  "  How 
d  've  do,  Buleox?"  said  the  chairman.  Mrs.  Bul- 
eox dropped  a  respectful  sort  of  courtesy,  and  Tre- 
vithic immediately  began  without  giving  time  for 
the.  others  to  speak.     He  turned  upon  the  imister. 

'■  I  have  a  complaint  to  lodge  against  you  and 
Mrs.  Buleox,  and  at  the  chairman's  suggestion  I 
waited  for  you  to  be  present." 

'•  Against  me,  sir?"  said  Buleox,  indignantly. 

"Against  me  and  Mr.  Buleox  !  "  said  the  woman, 
with  a  bewildered,  injured,  saint-like  sort  of  swoop. 

M  Yes,"  said  Jack. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  letter  in  the  Jupiter?  "  said 
the  chairman  gravely  to  Mr.  Buleox. 

'•  Mr.  Buleox  was  good  enough  to  post  the  letter 
himself,"  Jack  interposed  briskly.  "  It  was  to 
that  I  consider  that  you,  Mr.  Buleox,  are  totally 
unfit  for  your  present  situation  as  master.  I  am 
aware  that  you  have  good  friends  among  these  gen- 
tlemen, and  that  as  tar  M  they  can  tell,  your  con- 
duct has  always  been  a  model  of  deferene 
exemplarinesa  Now,"  said  Jack,  "with  the  board's 
permission  I  will  lodge  my  complaints  against  you 
in  form."  And  here  Trevithic  pulkd  out  his  little 
book  and  read  out  as  follows :  — 

"1.  That  the  management  and  economy  of  this 
workhouse  are  altogether  disgraceful. 

••  2.  That  you  have  been  guilty  of  cruelty  to  two 
or  three  of  the  inmates. 

•• .'!.  That  you  have  embezzled  or  misapplied  cer- 
tain sums  of  money  allowed  to  you  for  the  relief  of 
the  sick  paupers  under  your  c I 

But  here  the  chairman,  guardians,  master  and 
mistress,  would  hear  no  more  ;  all  interrupted  Tre- 
vithic at  once. 

'•  Really,  sir,  you  must  substantiate  such  charges 
as  t'.ese.     Leave  the  room"  (to  the  messengers  at 
or). 

'•  1  cannot  listen  to  such  imputations,"  from  the 
ma 

••  What  have  we  done  to  you  that  you  should  sav 
such  cruel,  false  things  ?"  from  the  mistress.  "  0, 
si •-."  (to  the  chairman,)  "say  you  don't  believe 
him." 

•'If  you  will  come  with  me  now,"  Jack  continued, 
'•I  think  I  can  prove  some  of  my  statements.  Do 
you  know  that  the  little  children  here  are  crying 
with  hunger?  Do  you  know  that  the  wine  allowed 
for  the  use  of  the  sick  has  been  regularly  appropri- 
ated by  these  two  wretches  ?  "  cried  Trevithic,  in  an 


honest  fury.  "  Do  you  know  that  people  here  are 
lying  in  their  beds  in  misery,  at  this  instant,  who 
have  not  been  moved  or  touched  for  weeks  and 
weeks ;  that  the  nurses  follow  the  example  of  those 
who  are  put  over  them,  and  drink,  and  ill-use  their 
patients;  that  the  food  is  stinted,  the  tea  is  undrink- 
able,  the  meat  is  bad  and  scarcely  to  be  touched ; 
that  the  very  water  flows  from  a  foul  cesspool ;  that 
at  this  instant,  in  a  cellar  in  the  house,  there  are 
three  girls  shut  up,  without  beds  or  any  conceivable 
comfort,  —  one  has  been  there  four  days  and  nights, 
another  has  been  shut  up  twice  in  one  week  in 
darkness  and  unspeakable  misery?  Shall  I  tell 
you  the  crime  of  this  culprit?  She  spoke  saucily 
to  the  matron,  and  this  is  her  punishment.  Will 
you  come  with  me  now,  and  see  whether  or  not  I 
have  been  speaking  the  truth  ?  " 

There  was  not  one  word  he  could  not  substantiate. 
He  had  not  been  idle  all  this  time,  he  had  been  col- 
g  his  proofs,  —  ghastly  proofs  they  were. 

The  tight  of  the  three  girls  brought  blinded  and 

ring  out  of  tie-  cellar  had  more  effect  than  all 

the  statements  and  I  whieh   Mr.  Trevithic 

had  been  at  neb  great  pains  to  get  together.     The 

Bulco  ioomed;  of  this  there  could  be  no 

doubt.     They   felt  it   themselves   as   they   plodded 

the  yard  with  the   little   mob  of  excited  and 

curious  guardians.     Oker,  the  gas-litter,  took  their 

part   indeed,   so   did   the   grocer.     The   old    doctor 

nearly  fell  upon  the  culprits  then  and  there.     The 

rest  of  the  guardians  be  divided  in  their 

indignation  againal  Jack  for  telling,  against  Buleox 

Jig  found   out,  against   the   paupers   lor   being 

ill-usel,  tor  being  paupers;  against  the  reporter  tor 

publishing  such  atrocious  libels.      It  was  no  bed  of 

Trevithic  had  made  for  himself. 

A  ipeetaJ  meeting  was  convened  tor  the  end  of 
the  week. 

As  years  go  by,  and  we  see  more  of  life  and  of 
our  fellow-creature-;,  the  by-play  of  existence  is 
curiously  unfolded  to  us,  and  we  may,  if  we  choose, 
watch  its  threads  twi.-ting  and  untwisting,  flying 
apart,  and  coming  together.  People  rise  from  their 
sick-beds,  come  driving  up  in  carriages,  come  walk- 
ing along  the  street  into  each  other's  lives.  As  A. 
trips  along  by  the  garden-wall,  Z.  at  the  other  end 
of  the  world,  perhaps,  is  thinking  that  he  is  tired  of 
this  solitary  bushman's  life;  he  was  meant  for  some- 
thing better  than  sheep-shearing  and  driving  con- 
and  he  says  to  himself  that  he  will  throw  it 
all  up  and  go  back  to  England,  and  see  if  there  is 
not  bread  enough  left  in  the  old  country  to  support 
one  more  of  her  sons.  Here,  perhaps,  A.  stoops  to 
pick  a  rose,  and  places  it  in  her  girdle,  and  wonders 
whether  that  is  C.  on  the  rough  pony  riding  along 
the  road  from  market.  As  ibr  Z.,  A.  has  never 
even  conceived  the  possibility  of  his  existence. 
But  by  this  time  Z.  at  the  other  end  of  the  world  has 
made  up  his  mind,  being  a  man  of  quick  and  deter- 
mined action,  and  poor  C.'s  last  chance  is  over,  and 
pretty  A.,  with  the  rose  in  her  girdle,  will  never  be 
his.  Or  it  may  be  that  Z.,  after  due  reflection, 
likes  the  looks  of  his  tallows,  X.  and  Y.  come  to  the 
station,  which  had  hitherto  only  been  visited  by 
certain  very  wild-looking  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
with  feathers  in  their  heads,  and  faces  streaked  with 
white  paint,  and  A.  gives  her  rose  to  C,  who  puts 
it  in  his  button-hole  with  awkward  country  gallantry, 
quite  unconscious  of  the  chance  they  have  both  run 
that  morning,  and  that  their  fate  has  been  settled 
for  them  at  the  other  end  of  the  world. 
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When  my  poor  A.  burst  into  tears  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  story,  another  woman,  who  should  have 
been  Trevithic's  wife,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  speak- 
ing of  such  matters,  a  person  who  could  have  sym- 
pathized with  his  ambitions  and  understood  the 
direction  of  his  impulses,  a  woman  with  enough 
enthusiasm  and  vigor  in  her  nature  to  carry  her 
bravely  through  the  tangles  and  difficulties  which 
only  choked  and  scratched  and  tired  out  poor  Anne, 
—  this  person,  who  was  not  very  far  off  at  the  time, 
and  no  other  than  Mary  ?dyles,  said  to  some  one 
who  was  with  her,  —  and  she  gave  a  pretty  sad 
smile  and  nuick  shake  of  the  head  as  she  snoke,  — 

*'No,  it  is  no  use.  I  have  nothing  but  friendli- 
ness, a  horrible,  universal  feeling  of  friendliness, 
left  for  any  of  my  fellow-creatures.  I  will  confess 
honestly  "  (and  here  she  lost  her  color  a  little)  "  I 
did  wrong  once.  I  married  my  husband  for  a 
home,  —  most  people  know  how  I  was  punished  and 
what  a  miserable  home  it  was.  I  don't  mind  telling 
you,  Colonel  Hambledon,  lor  you  well  understand 
how  it  is  that  I  must  make  the  best  of  my  life  in 
this  arid  and  lonely  waste  to  which  my  own  fault 
has  brought  me." 

Mrs.  Mvles's  voice  faltered  as  she  spoke,  and  she 
hung  her  head  to  hide  the  tears  which  had  come 
into  her  eyes.  And  Colonel  Hambledon  took  this 
as  an  answer  to  a  question  he  had  almost  asked  her 
and  went  away.  "  If  ever  you  should  change  your 
mind,"  he  said,  "  you  would  find  me  the  same  a 
dozen  years  hence."  And  Mary  only  sighed  and 
shook  her  head. 

But  all  this  was  years  ago  —  three  years  nearly 
by  the  Dulcie  almanac  —  and  if  Mary  Myles  some- 
times thought  she  had  done  foolishly  when  she  sent 
Charles  Hambledon  away,  there  was  no  one  to 
whom  she  could  own  it,  —  not  even  to  her  cousin 
Fanny,  who  had  no  thoughts  of  marrying  or  giving 
in  marriage,  or  wishes  for  happiness  beyond  the 
ordering  her  garden-beds  and  the  welfare  of  her 
poor  people. 

Fanny  one  day  asked  her  cousin  what  had  be- 
come of  her  old  friend  the  Colonel.  Mary  blushed 
up  brightly,  and  said  she  did  not  know ;  she  be- 
lieved he  was  in  Hammcrsley.  Fanny,  who  was 
cutting  out  little  flannel  vests  for  her  school-chil- 
dren, was  immediately  lost  in  the  intricacies  of  a 
gore,  and  did  not  notice  the  blush  or  the  bright 
amused  glance  in  the  quiet  gray  eyes  that  were 
watching  her  at  her  benevolent  toil.  Snip,  snip, 
sni-i-i-i-i-i-ip  went  the  scissors  with  that  triumphant 
screeching  sound  which  all  good  housewives  love  to 
hear.  Mary  was  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  per- 
fectly lazy  and  unoccupied,  with  her  little  white 
hands  crossed  upon  her  knees,  and  her  pretty  head 
resting  against  the  chair.  She  would  not  have  been 
sorry  to  have  talked  a  little  more  upon  a  subject 
that  was  not  uninteresting  to  her,  and  she  tried  to 
make  Fanny  speak. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?  Have  you  heard 
if  he  has  come  ?  "  she  asked,  a  little  shyly. 

"  O,  I  don't  know.  No,  I  have  not  seen  any  of 
them  for  a  long  time,"  said  Fanny,  absently. 
"  Mary,  are  you  not  ashamed  of  being  so  lazy  ? 
Come  and  hold  these  strips." 

Mary  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  held  out  gray  flan- 
nel strips  at  arms'  length,  anil  watching  the  scissors 
flashing,  the  pins  twinkling,  and  the  neat  little 
heaps  rising  all  about  on  the  floor  and  the  chairs 
and  the  tables.  Then  Mrs.  Myles  tried  again. 
"  Mr.  Trcvithic  tells  me  that  Colonel  Hambledon  is 
coming  down  to  help  him  with  this  workhouse  busi- 


ness. You  will  have  to  ask  them,  both  to  dinner, 
Fanny." 

Fanny  did  not  answer  for  a  minute.  She  hesi- 
tated, looked  Mary  full  in  the  face,  and  then  said 
very  thoughtfully,  "  Don't  you  think  unbleached 
calico  will  be  best  to  line  the  jackets  with  ?  It  will 
keep  the  children  warm,  poor  little  things."  The 
children's  little  backs  might  be  warmed  by  this 
heap  of  snips  and  linings  ;  but  Mary  suddenly  felt 
as  if  all  the  wraps  and  flannels  and  calicos  were 
piled  upon  her  head,  and  choking  and  oppressing 
her,  while  all  the  while  her  heart  was  cold  and 
shivering,  poor  thing  !  There  are  no  flannel-jack- 
ets that  I  know  of  to  warm  sad  hearts  such  as  hers. 

Fanny  Gamier  was  folding  up  the  last  of  her 
jackets ;  Mary,  after  getting  through  more  work  in 
half  an  hour  than  Fanny  the  methodical  could 
manage  in  two,  had  returned  to  her  big  arm-chair, 
and  was  leaning  back  in  the  old  listless  attitude, 
dreaming  dreams  of  her  own,  as  her  eyes  wandered 
to  the  window  and  followed  the  line  of  the  trees 
showing  against  the  sky,  —  when  the  door  opened, 
and  a  stupid  country  man-servant  suddenly  intro- 
duced Jack,  and  the  Colonel  of  Mrs.  Mvles's  vision- 
ary recollections  in  actual  person,  walking  into  the 
very  midst  of  the  snippings  and  parings  which  were 
scattered  about  on  the  floor.  Fanny  was  in  nowise 
disconcerted.  She  rather  gloried  in  her  occupa- 
tion. I  cannot  say  so  much  for  Mary,  who  nerv- 
ously hated  any  show  or  affectation  of  philanthropy, 
and  who  now  jumped  up  hastily,  with  an  exclama- 
tion, an  outstretched  hand,  and  a  blush. 

"  There  seems  to  be  something  going  on,"  the 
Colonel  said,  standing  over  a  heap  of  straggling 
"  backs  "  and  "  arms." 

"  Do  come  up  stairs  out  of  this  labyrinth  of  good 
intentions,"  cried  Mary,  hastily.  "  Fanny,  please 
put  down  your  scissors,  and  let  us  go  up." 

"  1  '11  follow,"  said  Fanny,  placidly,  and  Mary  had 
to  lead  the  way  alone  to  the  long  low  bow-windowed 
drawing-room  which  Trcvithic  knew  so  well.  She 
had  regained  her  composure  and  spirits  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  low 
flight  of  oak  steps  ;  and,  indeed,  both  Hambledon 
and  Mrs.  Myles  were  far  too  much  used  to  the 
world  and  its  ways  to  betray  to  each  other  the 
smallest  indication  of  the  real  state  of  their  minds. 
Three  years  had  passed  since  they  parted.  If 
Mary's  courage  had  failed  then,  it  was  the  Colonel's 
now  that  was  wanting;  and  so  it  happens  with 
people  late  in  life,  —  the  fatal  gift  of  experience  is 
theirs.  They  mistrust,  they  hesitate,  they  bargain 
to  the  uttermost  farthing  ;  the  jewel  is  there,  but  it 
is  locked  up  so  securely  in  strong  boxes  and  wrap- 
pers, that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  possessors 
to  reach  it.  Their  youth  and  simplicity  is  as  much 
a  part  of* them  still  as  their  placid  middle  age:  but 
it  is  hidden  away  under  the  years  which  are  heaped 
upon  the  past,  and  its  glory  is  not  shining  as  of  old 
upon  their  brows.  Mrs.  Myles  and  the  Colonel 
each  were  acting  a  part,  and  perfectly  at  ease  as 
they  discussed  all  manner  of  things  that  had  been 
since  they  met,  and  might  be  before  they  met  again. 
Fanny,  having  folded  away  the  last  of  her  flannels, 
came  up  placid  and  smiling  too  ;  and  after  half 
an  hour  the  two  gentlemen  went  away.  Fanny 
forgot  to  ask  them  to  dinner,  and  wondered  why 
her  cousin  was  so  cross  all  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon. 

No,  Mary  would  not  go  out.  No,  she  had  no 
headache,  thank  you.  As  soon  as  she  had  <_rot,  rid 
of  Fanny  and  her  questionings,  Mary  Myles  ran  up 
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to  her  room  and  pulled  out  some  old,  old  papers 
and  diaries,  and  read  the  old  tear-stained  records 
till  new  tears  fell  to  wash  away  the  old  ones.  All, 
yes,  she  had  done  rightly  when  she-sent  ILunbledon 
away.  Three  years  ago,  —  it  had  seemed  to  her 
then"  that  a  lifetime  of  expiation  would  not  be  too 
long  to  repent  of  the  wrong  she  had  done  when  she 
Harried,  —  loveless,  thrif'tful,  longing  (and  that,  poor 
soul,  had  been  her  one  excuse.)  tor  the  possible  love 
that  had  never  come  to  her.  Life  is  so  long,  the 
time  is  si)  slow  that  passes  wearily  :  she  had  been 
married  three  years,  she  had  worn  sackcloth  three 
rears;  and  now,  —  now  if  it  were  not  too  late,  how 
gladly,  how  gratefully,  she  would  grasp  a  hope  of 
some' life  more  complete  than  the  sad  one  she  had 
led  ever  since  she  could  remember  almost.  Would 
it  not  be  a  sign  that  she  had  been  ibrgiven  if  the 
happiness  she  had  so  longed  for  came  to  her  at  last? 
Mars-wondered  that  her  troubles  had  left  no  deep  r 
lines  upon  her  face  ;  wondered  that  she  looked  so 
young  still,  so  fair  and  smiling,  while  her  heart  felt 
so  old;  and  smiled  sadly  at  her  own  face  in  the 
glass. 

And  then,  as  people  do  to  whom  a  faint  dawn  of 
rising  hope  shows  the  darkness  in  which  they  have 
been  living,  Mrs.  Myles  began  to  think  of  some  of 
her  duties  that  she  had  neglected  of  late,  and  of 
others  still  in  darkness  tor  whom  no  dawn  w;is 
nigli ;  and  all  the  while,  as  people  do  whose  hearts 
are  full,  she  was  longing  for  some  one  to  speak  to, 
some  one  wiser  than  herself  to  whom  she  could  say. 
What  is  an  expiation  V  can  it,  does  it  exist  ?  is  it 
the  same  as  repentance  ?  are  we  called  upon  to 
crush  our  hearts,  to  put  away  our  natural  emo- 
tions? Fanny  would  say  yes,  and  would  scorn  her 
for  her  weakness,  and  cry  out  with  horror  at  a 
second  marriage.  "  And  BO  would  I  have  done," 
poor  Mary  thought,  M  if,  —  if  poor  Tom  had  only 
been  loud  of  me.'*  And  then  the  thought  of  Tre- 
vithic  came  to  her  as  a  person  to  speak  to,  a  helper 
anil  adviser.  lie  would  speak  the  truth;  he  would 
not  be  afraid,  Mary  thought;  and  the  secret  re- 
membrance that  he  was  Hambledon's  friend  did 
not  make  her  feel  less  confidence  in  his  decisions. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

HASTY   I'CIHUNU   AHO    BLOWS    IKOM    A    CLUB. 

MRS.  Mvi.ks  had  been  away  some  little  time 
from  her  house  at  Sandsea,  and  from  the  se'f-im- 
posed  duties  which  were  waiting  undone  until  her 
return.  Something  of  admiration  for  Trevithic's 
energy  and  enterprise  made  her  think  that  very 
day  of  certain  poor  people  she  had  left  behind,  and 
■whom  she  had  entirely  forgotten.  Before  Fanny 
came  home  that  evening,  she  sat  down  and  wrote 
to  her  old  friend,  Miss  Triquett,  begging  her  to  be 
so  good  as  to  go  to  Mrs.  Gammers,  and  one  or  two 
more  whose  names,  ages,  troubles,  and  families  were 
do.vn  upon  her  list,  and  distribute  a  small  sum  of 
money  enclosed.  "I  am  not  afraid  of  troubling 
you,  dear  Miss  Triquett,"  wrote  Mary  Myles,  in  her 
big.  picturesque  handwriting.  M  1  know  your  kind 
heart,  and  that  you  never  grudge  time  nor  fatigue 
when  you  can  help  any  one  out  of  the  smallest 
trouble  or  the  greatest.  1  have  been  seeing  a  good 
deal  lately  of  Mr.  Trevithic,  who  is  of  your  way  of 
thinking,  and  who  has  been  giving  himself  an  in- 
finity of  pains  about  some  abuses  in  the  workhouse 
here.  He  is,  I  do  believe,  one  of  the  few  people  who 
could  have  come  to  the  help  of  the  poor  creatures. 
He  has  so  much  courage  and  temper,  such  a  bright 


and  generous  way  of  sympathizing  and  entering 
into  other  people's  troubles,  that  I  do  not  despair 
of  his  accomplishing  this  good  work.  My  cousin 
and  I  feel  very  much  with  and  for  him.  He  looked 
ill  and  worn  one  day  when  I  called  upon  him ;  but 
I  am  glad  to  think  that  coming  to  us  has  been  some 
little  change  and  comfort  to  him.  He  is  quite 
alone,  and  we  want  him  to  look  upon  this  place  as 
his  home  while  he  is  here.  Your  old  acquaintance 
Colonel  Hambledon  has  come  down  about  this  busi- 
ness It  is  most  horrifying.  Can  you  imagine  the 
poor  sick  people  left  with  tipsy  nurses,  and  more 
dreadful  still,  girls  locked  up  in  cellars  by  the  cruel 
matron  for  days -at  a  time?  but  this  fact  has  just 
been   made  public. 

M  Goodness  and  enthusiasm  like  Mr.  Trevithic's 
.-eem  all  the  more  beautiful  when  one  hears  such 
terrible  histories  of  wickedne.-s  and  neglect  ;  one 
needs  an  example  like  his  in  this  life  to  raise  one 
from  the  unprofitable  and  miserable  concerns  of 
every  day,  and  to  teach  One  to  believe  in  nobler 
ellbrts  than  oiv  fish  and  aimless  wander- 

ould  ever  lead  to  una.-sl-tcd. 

■•  Pray  remember  DM  very  kindly  to  Miss   Moi- 
neaux  and   to  Mrs.  Trevithic,  and  believe  me,  dear 
Triquett, 

••  Very  Mil'-,  rely  yours, 

••  M  vi:v  Mvi 

u  Is  Mrs.  Trevithic  again  suffering  from  neural- 
gia ?  Why  is  not  she  able  to  be  with  her  hus- 
band ?  " 

••Why,  indeed  ?"  said  lilSS  Moineaux,  hearing 
this  last  sentence  read  out  by  Miss  Triquett.    This 

excellent   spinster  BftVe   no  answer.  i  this 

letter  twice  through  deliberately;  then  .-he  tie  1  her 
bonnet  seeurely  on.  and  trotted  off  to  (bimmers 
ami  Co.  Then,  having  dispensed  the  bounties  and 
accepted  the  thanks  of  tiie  poor  creatures,  she 
determined  to  na  the  chance  of  finding  Mrs.  Tre- 
vithic at  home.  "  It  is  my  painful  dooty,"  said  Tri- 
quett to  herself,  shaking  her  head,  —  "my  painful 
dooty  Anne  Trevithic  should  go  to  her  husband; 
and  I  will  tell  her  so.  If  I  were  Mr.  Trevithic's 
wife,  should  1  leave  him  to  toil  alone  ?  No,  I 
should  not.  Should  I  permit  him  to  seek  sympathy 
and  consolation  with  another,  more  fascinating  per- 
haps \  No,  certainly  not.  And  deeply  grateful 
should  I  have  felt  to  her  who  warned  me  on  my 
fatal  career ;  and  surely  my  young  friend  Anne  will 
be  grateful  to  her  old  friend  whose  finger  a 
heron  the  very  edge  of  the  dark  precipice."  Miss 
Triquett's  reflections  had  risen  to  eloquence  by  the 
time  she  reached  the  rectory  door.  A  vision  of 
Anne  clinging  to  her  in  tears,  imploring  her  advice, 
of  John  shaking  her  warmly  by  the  hand  and  mur- 
muring that  to  Miss  Triquett  they  owed  the  re- 
newed happiness  of  their  home,  beguiled  the  way. 
••  Where  is  Mrs.  Trevithic  '?  "  she  asked  the  butler, 
in  her  deepest  voice.  "Leave  us,"  said  Miss  Tri- 
quett to  the  bewildered  menial  as  he  opened  the 
drawing-room  door  and  she  marched  into  the  room; 
and  then  encountering  Mrs.  Trevithic,  she  suddenly 
clasped  her  in  her  well-meaning  old  arms. 

••  1  have  that  to  say  to  you,"  said  Miss  Triquett, 
in  answer  to  Anne's  amazed  exclamation,  '•  which  I 
fear  will  give  you  pain  ;  but  were  I  in  your  place, 
I  should  wish  to  hear  the  truth."  The  good  old 
soul  was  in  earnest ;  her  voice  trembled,  and  her 
little   black  curls  shook  with   agitation. 

'•Pray  do  not  hesitate  to  mention  anything,"  said 
Mrs.  Trevithic,  surprised  but  calm,  and  sitting  down 
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and   preparing  to  listen   attentively.     "  I  am  sure 
anything  you  would  like  to  have  attended  to  —  " 

Miss  Triquett,  at  the  invocation,  pulled  out  the 
letter  from  her  pocket.  "  Remember,  only  remem- 
ber this,"  she  said,  "  this  comes  from  a  young  and 
attractive  woman."  And  then  in  a  clear  and  ring- 
ing voice  she  read  out  poor  Mary's  letter,  with  oc- 
casional unspeakable  and  penetrating  looks  at 
Anne's  calm  features. 

Poor  little  letter  !  It  had  been  written  in  the 
sincerity  and  innocence  of  Mary's  heart.  Any  one 
more  deeply  read  in  such  things  might  have  won- 
dered why  Colonel  Hambledon's  name  should  have 
been  brought  into  it;  but  as  it  was,  it  caused  a  poor 
jealous  heart  to  beat  with  a  force,  a  secret  throb  of 
sudden  jealousy,  that  nearly  choked  Anne  for  an 
instant  as  she  listened,  and  a  faint  pink  tinge  came 
rising  up  and  coloring  her  face. 

"  Remember,  she  is  very  attractive,"  Miss  Triquett 
re-echoed,  folding  up  the  page.  "  Ah  !  be  warned, 
my  dear  young  friend.  Go  to  him  ;  throw  yourself 
into  his  arms  ;  say,  '  Dearest,  darling  husband,  your 
little  wife  is  by  your  side  once  more ;  /  will  be  your 
comforter  ! '  Do  not  hesitate."  Poor  old  Triquett, 
completely  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  had  started  from  her  seat,  and  with  ex- 
tended arms  had  clasped  an  imaginary,  figure  in  the 
air.  It  was  ludicrous,  it  was  pathetic,  to  see  this 
poor  old  silly  meddlesome  creature  quivering,  as  her 
heart  beat  and  bled  for  the  fate  of  others.  She  had 
no  tear  or  emotions  of  her  own*  It  was  absurd  — 
was  it  not  ?  —  that  she  should  care  so  deeply  for 
things  which  could  not  affect  her  in  the  least  de- 
gree. There  was  Anne,  with  her  usual  self-posses- 
sion, calmly  subduing  her  irritation.  She  did  not 
smile  ;  she  did  not  frown  ;  she  did  not  seem  to  no- 
tice this  momentary  ebullition.  To  me  it  seems 
that,  of  the  two,  my  sympathy  is  with  Miss  Triquett. 
Let  us  be  absurd,  by  all  means,  if  that  is  the  price 
which  must  be  paid  for  something  which  is  well 
worth  its  price. 

Miss  Triquett's  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  "  I  am 
impetuous,  Mrs.  Trevithic,"  she  said.  "  My  aunt 
has  often  found  fault  with  me  for  it.  Pray  excuse 
me  if  I  have  interfered  unwarrantably." 

"Interference  between  married  people  rarely  does 
any  good,  Miss  Triquett,"  said  Anne,  standing  up 
with  an  icy  platitude,  and  unmistakably  showing 
that  she  considered  the  visit  at  an  end. 

"  Good  by,"  said  poor  Miss  Triquett,  wistfully. 
"  Remember  me  most  kindly  to  your  papa." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Trevithic  "  1  am  afraid 
you  will  have  a  disagreeable  walk  back  in  the  rain, 
Miss  Triquett.  Good  evening.  Pray  give  my  com- 
pliments to  Miss  Moineaux." 

The  old  maid  trudged  off  alone  into  the  mud  and 
the  rain,  with  a  mortified  sense  of  having  behaved 
absurdly,  disappointed  and  tired,  and  vaguely 
ashamed  and  crestfallen.  The  sound  of  the  dinner- 
bell  ringing  at  the  rectory  as  she  trudged  down  the 
hill  in  the  dark  and  dirt,  did  not  add  to  her  cheer- 
fulness. 

Anne,  with  flushed  red  cheeks  and  trembling 
hands,  as  Triquett  left  the  room,  sank  down  into 
her  chair  for  a  moment,  and  then  suddenly  starting 
up,  busied  herself  exactly  as  usual  with  her  daily 
task  of  putting  the  drawing-room  in  order  before 
she  went  up  to  dress.  Miss  Triquett's  seat  she 
pushed  right  away  out  of  sight.  She  collected  her 
father's  writing-materials  and  newspapers,  and  put 
them  straight.  She  then  reread  her  husband's  last 
few  lines.     There  was  nothing  to  be  gleaned  from 


them.  She  replenished  the  flower-stands,  and,  sud- 
denly remembering  that  it  was  Mrs.  Myles  who  had 
given  them  to  her,  she  seized  one  tall  glass  fabric 
and  all  but  flung  it  angrily  on  the  ground.  But 
reflecting  that  if  it  were  broken  it  would  spoil  the 
pair,  she  put  it  back  again  into  its  corner,  and  con- 
tented herself  with  stuffing  in  all  the  ugliest  scraps 
of  twigs,  dead  leaves,  and  flowers  from  the  refuse 
of  her  basket. 

The  rector  and  his  daughter  dined  at  half  past 
five ;  it  was  a  whim  of  the  old  man's.  Anne  clutched 
Dulcie  in  her  arms  before  she  went  down  after 
dressing.  The  child  had  never  seen  her  mamma  so 
excited,  and  never  remembered  being  kissed  like 
that  before  by  her.  "  D'  oo  lub  me  vely  mush  to- 
day, mamma  ?  "  said  Dulcie,  pathetically.  "  Is  it 
toz  I  'ave  my  new  frock  ?  " 

Old  Mr.  Bellingham  came  in  at  the  sound  of  the 
second  bell,  smiling  as  usual,  and  rubbing  his  com- 
fortable little  fat  hands  together;  he  did  not  remark 
that  anything  was  amiss  with  his  daughter,  though 
he  observed  that  there  was  not  enough  cayenne  in 
the  gravy  of  the  veal  cutlets,  and  that  the  cook  had 
forgotten  the  necessary  teaspoonful  of  sugar  in  the 
soup.  For  the  first  time  since  he  could  remember 
Anne  failed  to  sympathize  with  his  natural  vexation, 
and  seemed  scarcely  as  annoyed  as  usual  at  the 
neglect  which  had  been  shown.  Mr.  Bellingham 
Mas  vexed  with  her  for  her  indifference:  be  always 
left  the  scolding  to  her;  he  liked  everything  to  go 
smooth  and  comfortable,  and  he  did  not  like  to  be 
called  upon  personally  to  lose  his  temper.  "  For 
what  we  have  received,"  —  and  the  butler  retires 
with  the  crumbs  and  the  cloths,  and  the  little  old 
gentleman — who  has  had  a  fire  lighted,  for  the 
evenings  are  getting  chilly  —  draws  comfortably  in 
to  bis  chimney-corner;  while  Anne,  getting  up  from 
her  place  at  the  head  of  the  table  says  abruptly 
that  she  must  go  up  stairs  and  see  what  Dulcie  is 
about.  A  restless  mood  had  come  over  her ;  some- 
thing unlike  anything  she  had  ever  felt  before. 
Little  Triquett's  eloquence,  which  had  not  even 
seemed  to  disturb  Anne  at  the  time,  had  had  full 
time  to  sink  into  this  somewhat  torpid  apprehension, 
and  excite  Mrs.  Trevithic's  indignation.  It  was 
not  the  less  fierce  because  it  had  smouldered  so 
long.  _      , 

"  Insolent  creature  ! "  Anne  said  to  herself,  work- 
ing herself  up  into  a  passion  ;  "  how  dare  sin-  inter- 
fere ?  Insolent  ridiculous  creature  !  '  Remember 
that  that  woman  is  attractive' —  How  dare 
speak  to  me  ?  O,  they  are  all  in  league,  —  in 
league  against  me  !"  cried  poor  Anne,  with  a  moan, 
wringing  her  hands  with  all  the  twinkle  of  stones 
upon  her  slim  white  fingers.  "John  does  not,  love 
me,  he  never  loved  me  !  He  will  not  do  as  I  wish, 
though  he  promised  and  swore  at  the  altar  he  would, 
And  she, —  she  is  spreading  her  wicked  toils  round 
him,  and  keeping  him  there,  while  I  am  here  alone, 
—  all  alone  ;  and  he  leaves  me  exposed  to  the  inso- 
lence of  those  horrible  old  maids.  Papa  eats  his 
dinner  and  only  thinks  of  the,  flavor  of  the  di 
and  Dulcie  chatters  to  her  doll  and  don't  care,  and 
no  one  comes  when  I  ring,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Trevithic 
in  a  burst  of  tears,  violently  tugging  at  the  bell- 
rope.     "  O,  it  is  a  shame,  a  shame  !  " 

Only  as  she  wiped  away  the  tears  a  gleam  of 
determination  came  into  Mrs.  Trevithic's  blue  eves, 
and  the  flush  on  her  pale  cheeks  deepened.  She 
had  taken  a  resolution.  This  is  what,  she  would 
do,  —  this  was  her  resolution  :  she  would  go  and 
confront  him  there  on  the  spot  and  remind  him  of 
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bis  duty,  —  be  who  was  preaching  to  others.  It  was 
her  right ;  and  then,  —  and  then  she  would  leave 
him  forever,  and  never  return  to  Sandsea  to  be 
1  at  and  jeered  at  by  those  horrible  women, 
said  Anne  vaguely  to  herself  as  the  door  oi 
and  the  maid  appeared.  "Bring  me  a  Braashaw, 
Judson,"  said  Mrs.  Trevithie,  very  much  in  her 
usual  tone  of  voice,  and  with  a  great  effort  recover- 
ing her  equanimity.  The  storm  had  passed  over, 
Stirring  the  waters  of  this  overgrown  pool,  breaking 
away  the  weeds  which  were  growing  so  thickly  on 
the  stagnant  surface,  and  rippling  the  slow  shallows 
underneath.  It  seems  a  contradiction  to  write  of 
this  dull  and  unimpressionable  woman  now  and 
then  waking  and  experiencing  some  vague  emotion 
and  realization  of  experiences  which  had  been 
slowly  gathering,  and  apparently  unnoticed,  for  a 
long  time  before  :  but  who  does  not  count  more 
than  one  contradiction  among  their  experiences  ?  It 
was  not  Anne's  fault  that  she  could  not  understand, 
feel  quickly  and  keenly,  respond  to  the  calls  which 
Btronger  and  more  generous  natures  might  make 
upon  her;  her  tears  flowed  dull  and  slow  long  after 
the  cause,  unlike  the  quick  bright  drops  that  would 
Spring  to  Mary  Myles's  clear  eyes,  —  Mary  whom 
the  oilier  woman  hated  with  a  natural,  stupid,  per- 
sistent hatred  that  nothing  ever  could  change. 

Judson,  the  maid,  who  was  not  deeply  read  in 
human  nature,  and  who  respected  her  m 
mensely  as  a  model  of  decision,  precision,  deliberate 
determination,  was  intensely  amazed  to  hear  that 
she  was  to  pack  up  that  night,  ami  that  Mrs.  Tre- 
vithie would  go  to  London  that  evening  by  the  nine 
o'clock  train. 

'•  Send  for  a  fly  directly,  Judson,  and  dress 
Dulcie." 

••  DcesS  Mi.-s  Dulcie  '■  "  Judson  asked,  bewildered. 

'•  JTes,  Miss  Dulcie  will  come  too,"  said  Anne,  in 
a  way  that  left  no  remonstrance. 

She  did  not  own  it  to  herself;  but  by  a  strange 
and  wayward  turn  of  human  nature,  this  woman  — 
who  was  going  to  reproach  her  husband,  to  leave 
him  forever,  to  east  herself  adrift  from  him — took 
Dulcie  with  her  :  Dulcie,  a  secret  defence,  a  bond 
and  strong  link  between  them,  that  she  knew  no 
storm  or  tempest  would  ever  break. 

Mr.  Belbngham  was  too  much  astounded  to  make 
a  single  objection.  He  thought  his  daughter  had 
taken  leave  of  her  senses  when  she  came  in  and 
said  good  by. 

Poor  thing,  the  storm  raging  in  her  heart  was  a 
fierce  one.  Gusts  of  passion  and  jealousy  were 
Straining  and  beating  and  tearing;  "sails  ripped, 
seams  opening  wide,  ami  compass  lost."  Poor 
Anne,  whose  emotions  were  all  the  more  ungovern- 
able when  they  occasionally  broke  from  the  habit- 
ual restraint  in  which  she  held  them  sat  in  her  cor- 
ner of  the  carriage,  picturing  to  herself  Trevithie 
enslaved,  enchanted.  If  she  could  have  seen  the 
poor  fellow  adding  up  long  lists  of  figures  in  his 
dreary  little  office,  by  the  light  of  a  smoking  lamp, 
I  think  her  jealousy  might  have  been  appeased. 

All  the  way  to  town  Anne  sat  silent  in  her  cor- 
ner ;  but  if  she  deserved  punishment,  poor  thing, 
she  inflicted  it  then  upon  herself,  and  with  an  art 
and  an  unrelenting  determination  for  which  no 
other  executioner  would  have  found  the  courage. 

They  reached  the  station  at  last,  with  its  lights 
and  transient  life  and  bnstle.  A  porter  called  a 
cab.  Dulcie,  and  the  maid,  and  Mrs.  Trevithie  got 
in.  They  were  to  sleep  at  the  house  of  an  old 
lady,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Bellingham's,  who  was  away, 


as  Anne  knew,  but  whose  housekeeper  would  admit 
them. 

And  then  the  journey  began  once  more  across 
dark  passages,  winding  thoroughfares,  interminable 
in  their  lights  and  darkness,  across  dark  places  that 
may  have  been  squares.  The  darkness  changed  and 
lengthened  the  endless  road :  they  had  left  Oxford 
Street,  with  its  blazing  shops ;  they  had  crossed  the 
Park's  blackness  ;  the  roll  of  the  wheels  was  like 
the  tune  of  some  dismal  night-march.  The  maid 
sat  with  Dulcie  asleep  in  her  arms,  but  presently 
Dulcie  woke  up  with  a  shrill  piteous  outcry  :  °  Pse 
so  ti'ed,"  she  sobbed  in  the  darkness,  the  cold 
the  dull  drip  of  the  rain,  the  monotonous  sound  of 
the  horse's  feet  striking  on  the  mud.  "1  wan' my 
tea:  I'se  so  ti'ed,  wan'  my  little  bed,"  —  this  was 
her  piteous  litany. 

Anne  was  very  gentle  and  decided  with  her,  only 
lie  burst  out,  ■  O,  don't,  don't,  I  cannot  bear 
it,  Dulcie." 

Our  lives  often  seem  to  answer  strangely  to  our 
b  there  some  hidden  power  bj  which  our 

spirits  work  upon  the  subetance  ut'  which  our  fate  is 
built  Jack  wished  to  fight  Assault  him  now, 
ipirit  of  ill-will,  of  despondency,  and  that  most 
cruel  spirit  of  all  called  calumny.  This  tribe  of 
giants  are  like  the  bottle-monsterfl  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  intangible,  fierce,  sly,  remorseless,  springing 

up  suddenly,  mighty  shadows  coming  in  the  night 
and  striking  their  deadly  blows,  'i 
clubs  (and  these  dubs  are  not  trees  torn  from  the 
.  but  are  made  from  the  forms  of  human  b  sings 
_  sther),  and  the  clubs  fall  upon  the  victim 
and  he  is  crushed. 

There  was  a  brandy-and-watcr  weekly  meeting 
at  11  ainiiierdey.  called  "Ours,"'  every  Thai 
evening,  to  which  many  of  the  tradespeople  were  in 
the  habit  of  resorting  and  there  discus.-ing  the  poli- 
tics of  the  place.  Mr.  Ibilcox  had  long  been  a 
member;  so  was  Pitehley  the  grocer,  and  Oker 
himself  did  not  disdain  to  join  the  party;  and  as 
John  was  not  there  to  contradict  them,  you  may  be 
sure  these  people  told  their  own  story.  How  it 
spread  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine:  one 
rumor  alter  another  to  the  hurt  and  disadvantage 
of  poor  Trevithie  began  to  get  about.  Reformers 
are  necessarily  unpopular  among  a  certain  class. 
The  blind  and  the  maimed  and  the  halt  worshipped 
the  ground  Trevithie  stood  upon  at  first  "  He  was 
a  man  as  would  see  to  their  rights,"  they  said ;  "  and 
if  he  had  his  way,  would  let  them  have  their  snuff 
and  a  drop  of  something  comfortable.  He  had  his 
cranks.  These  open  windows  gave  'em  the  rheu- 
matics, and  this  sloppin'  and  washin'  was  all  along 
of  it,  and  for  all  the  talk  there  were  some  things 
but  what  they  would  n't  deny  was  more  snug  in 
Buleox's  time  than  now;  but  he  were  a  good  crea- 
ture for  all  that,  Mr.  Trevithie,  and  meant  well  he 
did,"  &c.  &c.  Only  when  the  snuff  and  the  com- 
fortable drop  did  not  come  as  they  expected,  and 
the  horrors  of  the  past  dynasty  began  to  be  a  little 
forgotten,  —  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  so  of  white- 
washing and  cleansing  and  reforming,  the  old  folks 
began  to  grumble  again  much  as  usual.  Trevithie 
could  not  take  away  their  years  and  their  aches  and 
pains  and  wearinesses,  and  make  the  workhouse  into 
a  bower  of  roses,  and  the  old  people  into  lovely 
young  lasses  and  gallant  lads  again. 

He  had  done  his  best,  but  he  could  not  work 
miracles. 

It  happened  that  a  Lincolnshire  doctor  writing 
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from  Downham  to  the  Jupiter  not  long  after,  elo- 
quently describing  the  symptoms,  the  treatment,  the 
means  of  prevention  for  this  new  sort  of  cholera, 
spoke  of  the  devotion  of  some,  and  the  curious 
indifference  of  others.  "Will  it  be  believed,"  he 
said,  "  that  in  some  places  the  clergyman  has  been 
known  to  abandon  his  flock  at  the  first  threat  of 
danger,  —  a  threat  which  in  one  especial  case  at  F. 
not  Tar  from  here,  was  not  fulfilled,  although  the 
writer  can  testify  from  his  own  experience  to  the 
truth  of  the  above  statement  ?  " 

As  far  as  poor  Jack's  interests  were  concerned  it 
would  have  been  better  if  the  cholera  had  broken 
out  at  Featherston  .;  it  would  have  brought  him 
back  to  his  own  home.  But  Penfold  recovered, 
Sirs.  Hodge  —  the  only  other  patient  —  died,  Hodge 
married  again  immediately,  and  that  was  the  end 
of  it.  "Ours"  took  in  the  Jupiter;  somebody  re- 
membered that  Downham  and  Featherston  were 
both  in  the  same  neighborhood ;  some  one  else 
applied  the  story,  and  Bulcox  and  the  gas-fitter 
between  them  concocted  a  paragraph  for  the  Anvil, 
the  great  Hammersley  organ ;  and  so  ill-will  and 
rumor  did  their  work,  while  Jack  went  his  rounds 
in  the  wards  of  St.  Magdalene's,  looking  sadder 
than  the  first  day  he  had  come,  although  the  place 
was  cleaner,  the  food  warmer  and  better,  the  sick 
people  better  tended  than  ever  before ;  for  the 
guardians  had  been  persuaded  to  let  in  certain  dea- 
conesses of  the  town,  —  good  women,  who  nursed 
for  love  and  did  not  steal  the  tea.  But  in  the 
mean  time  this  odd  cabal  which  had  set  in  had  risen 
and  grown,  and  from  every  side  Jack  began  to  meet 
with  cold  looks  and  rebuffs.  He  had  ill-used  his 
wife,  deserted  her,  they  said  ;  abandoned  his  parish 
from  fear  of  infection.  He  had  forged,  he  had  been 
expelled  from  his  living.  There  was  nothing  that 
poor  Jack  was  not  accused  of  by  one  person  or  an- 
other. One  day  when  his  friend  Austin  came  in 
with  the  last  number  of  the  Anvil,  and  showed  him 
a  very  spiteful  paragraph  about  himself,  Jack  only 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  We  understand  that  the 
gentleman  whose  extraordinary  revelations  respect- 
ing the  management  of  our  workhouse  have  been 
met  by  some  with  more  credence  than  might  have 
been  expected,  considering  the  short  time  which 
had  passed  since  he  first  came  among  us,  is  the  rec- 
tor alluded  to  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Jupiter  from 
a  medical  man,  who  deserted  his  parish  at  the  first 
alarm  of  cholera."  "  Can  this  be  true  V  "  said  Aus- 
tin, gravely. 

'•  Mrs.  Hodge  certainly  died  of  the  cholera,"  Jack 
answered,  "  and  Penfold  was  taken  ill  and  recov- 
ered.    Those  are  the  only  two  cases  in  my  parish." 

A  little  later  in  the  day,  as  the  two  young  men 
were  walking  along  the  street,  they  met  Mr.  Oker 
puffing  along  the  pavement.  He  stopped,  as  usual, 
to  rub  his  hands  when  he  saw  Trevithic. 

••  'As  your  attention  been  called,  sir,"  he  said,  "  to 
a  paragraft  in  the  Hanvil,  that  your  friends  should 
contradict,  if  possible,  sir?  It's  mos'  distressm' 
when  such  things  gets  into  the  papers.  They  say 
al  the  club  that  some  of  the  guardians  is  about  to 
ask  for  an  account  of  the  sick-fund  money,  sir,  which, 
I  believe,  Mr.  Skipper  put  into  your  'an'ds.  sir.  For 
the  present  this  paragraft  should  be  contradicted,  if 
possible,  sir." 

Oker  was  an  odious  creature,  insolent  and  civil ; 
and  as  he  spoke  he  gave  a  sly,  spiteful  glance  into 
Jack's  face.  Trevithic  was  perfectly  unmoved,  and 
burst  out  laughing.  "My  good  Mr."  Oker,"  he  said, 
"  you  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  there  is  no  founda- 


tion whatever  in  the  paragraph.  It  is  some  silly 
tittle-tattling  tale,  which  does  not  affect  me  in  the 
least.  If  any  one  is  to  blame,  it  is  Mr.  Skipper,  the 
workhouse  chaplain,  who  was  then  in  my  place. 
You  can  tell  your  friends  at  the  club  that  they  have 
hit  the  wrong  man.  Good  day."  And  the  young 
fellow  marched  on  his  way  with  Mr.  Austin,  leaving 
Oker  to  recover  as  best  he  could. 

"I'm  afraid  they  will  give  you  trouble  yet," 
Austin  said.  "  King  Stork  though  you  are  after 
that  little  Log  of  a  Skipper." 

When  Jack  appeared  before  the  board  on  the 
next  Wednesday,  after  the  vote  had  been  passed 
for  dismissing  the  Bulcoxes,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
one  half  of  the  room  greeted  his  entrance  with  a 
scowl  of  ill-will  and  disgust,  the  other  half  with 
alarm  and  suspicion.  No  wonder.  It  was  Jack's 
belief  that  some  of  the  guardians  were  seriously 
implicated  in  the  charges  which  had  been  brought 
against  Bulcox ;  others  were  certainly  so  far  con- 
cerned that  the.  Jupiter  had  accused  them  of  un- 
accountable neglect;  and  nobody  likes  to  be  shown 
up  in  a  leader  even  for  merely  neglecting  his  duties. 

All  this  while  the  workhouse  had  been  in  a  com- 
motion ;  the  master  and  mistress  were  only  tem- 
porarily fulfilling  their  duties  until  a  new  couple 
should  have  been  appointed.  The  board,  chiefly  at 
the  instance  of  Oker,  the  gas-fitter,  and  Pitehley, 
the  retail  grocer,  did  not  press  the  charges  brought 
against  Mr.  Bulcox  ;  but  they  contented  themselves 
with  dismissing  him  and  his  wife.  It  was  not  over- 
pleasant  for  Trevithic  to  meet  them  about  the  place, 
as  he  could  not  help  doing  occasionally ;  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  and  he  bore  the  disagreeables 
of  the  place  as  best  he  could,  until  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Evans,  the  newly-appointed  master  and  matron, 
made  their  appearance.  The  board  was  very  civil, 
but  it  was  anything  but  cordial  to  Trevithic.  Jack, 
among  other  things,  suspected  that  Pitehley  himself 
supplied  the  bad  tea  and  groceries  which  had  been 
so  much  complained  of,  and  had  exchanged  various 
bottles  of  port  from  the  infirmary  for  others  of  a 
better  quality,  which  were  served  at  the  master's 
own  table.     So  the  paupers  told  him. 

Meanwhile  the  opposition  had  not  been  idle.  It 
was  Bulcox  himself.  I  think,  who  had  discovered 
that  Jack,  in  administering  the  very  limited  funds 
at  his  disposal,  had  greatly  neglected  the  precaution 
of  tickets.  One  or  two  ill-conditioned  people,  whom 
Trevithic  had  refused  to  assist,  had  applied  to  the 
late  master,  and  assured  him  that  Trevithic  was 
not  properly  dispensing  the  money  at  his  command. 
One  tipsy  old  woman  in  particular  was  very  in- 
dignant; and,  judging  by  her  own  experience,  did 
not  hesitate  to  accuse  the  chaplain  of  keeping  what 
was  not  his  own. 

This  credible  witness  in  rags  and  battered  wires 
stood  before  the  chairman  when  Jack  came  in.  It 
seems  impossible  that  anybody  should  have  seriously 
listened  to  a  complaint  so  absurd  and  unlikely.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  people 
present  were  already  ill-disposed,  that  some  of  them 
were  weak,  and  others  stupid,  and  they  would  not 
have  been  sorry  to  get  out  of  their  scrape  by 
discovering  Jack  to  be  of  their  own  flesh  and 
blood. 

Trevithic  heard  them  without  a  word,  mechani- 
cally buttoning  up  his  coat,  as  he  hail  a  trick  of 
doing,  and  then  in  a  sudden  indignation  he  tore  it 
open,  and  from  his  breast-pocket  drew  the  small  book 
in  which  he  had  made  all  his  notes.  "Here,"  said 
he,  "are  my  accounts.     They  were  made  hastily  at 
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the  time,  but  they  are  accurate,  and  you  will  see 
that  1  have  paid  every  farthing  away  that  was 
handed  over  to  me  by  Mr.  Skipper,  and  about  twice 
the  amount  besides,  out  of  my  own  pocket.  You 
can  send  for  the  people  to  whom  I  have  paid  the 
money,  if  you  like."  The  little  book  went  travelling 
about  from  one  hand  to  another,  while  the  remorse- 
Trevithic  continued,  "I  now  in  my  turn  de- 
mand that  the  ledgers  of  these  gentlemen  "  —  blaz- 
ing round  upon  the  retail  grocer  and  Oker,  the  gas- 
fit?er — ube  produced  here  immediately  upon  the 
spot,  without  any  previous  inspection,  and  that  I, 
too,  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  clearing  up  my 
doubts  as  to  their  conduct."  "  That  is  fair  enough." 
said  one  or  two  of  the  people  present.  "  It 's  quite 
impossible,  unheard-of,"  said  some  of  the  others : 
but  the  majority  of  the  guardians  present  were 
honest  men,  who  were  roused  at  last,  and  the 
ledgers  were  actually  sent  for. 

I  have  no  time  here  to  explain  the  long  course  of 
fraud  which  these  ledgers  disclosed.  The  grocer 
was  found  to  have  been  supplying  the.  bouse  at  an 
enormous  percentage,  with  quantities  differing  in 
his  book  and  in  that  of  the  master,  who  must  again 
have  levied  a  profit.  The  gas-fitter,  too,  turned 
out  to  be  the  contractor  from  a  branch  establish- 
ment, and  to  have  also  helped  himself.  This  giant 
certainly  fell  dead  upon  the  lloor  when  he  laid  open 
his  accounts  before  the  board,  for  Hammersley 
workhouse  is  now  one  of  the  best  managed  in  the 
whole  kingdom. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 
Eight  statues  by  the  sculptor  Hans  Gamer  have 

been  placed  on  the  Elisabeth  Bridge  in  Vienna. 
They  are  figures  of  men  who  in  their  day  rendered 
their  country,  and  especially  the  capital,  essential 
services. 

The  Osservatore  Romano  contradicts  the  state- 
ment, that  the  Prince  of  Wales  lately  sent  a  large 
sum  to  the  Garibaldian  Committee,  in  retaliation 
for  the  support  which  Cardinal  Antonelli  has  given 
the  Fenians. 

0UR1NG  the  past  year"  740  South  London  shop- 
keepers have  been  convicted  of  using  false  scales 
and  measures;  and  have  had  to  pay  in  fines  £1,070 
15*.  (!'/.,  or  rather  less  than  'Cl  9s.  per  conviction. 
This  fine  does  not  prevent  the  business  from  being 
a  good  investment. 

ML  r>E  Lamautixe  writes  to  M.  Edmond  Loxier, 
of  the  Steele,  to  assure  him  that,  although  all  the 
papers  of  the  last  fortnight  insist  on  his  being  in  a 
dying  condition,  he  is  not  in  such  a  state  of  health 
as  to  excite  the  anxiety  of  his  friends. 

Mi:.  George  Du  Maubeer,  the  eminent  Eng- 
lish designer,  is  now  engaged  upon  a  series  of  draw- 
ings illustrative  of  Charles  Reade's  "  Foul  Play,"  in 
course  of  publication  in  this  journal.  The  next 
number  of  "Every  Saturday  " 'will  contain  the  first 
of  the  series.  The  others  will  follow  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. Each  drawing  occupies  a  full  page,  and 
will  be  printed  with  great  care,  on  superior  tinted 
paper. 

"  Coxdexsed  Milk  "  is  no  novelty  in  this  coun- 
try. An  English  paper  says  that  a  new  method  of 
irving  milk  has  lately  been  introduced  by  the 
Anglo-Swiss  Company,  whose  factory  is  situated  on 
the  lake  of  Zug.  The  process  adopted  is  simply  the 
abstraction  of  the  watery  particles  from  the  milk 


and  the  addition  of  beetroot  sugar.  Milk  thus  pre- 
pared remains  good  for  months  after  the  tins  in 
which  it  is  packed  have  been  opened,  becoming 
neither  sour,  mouldy,  nor  rancid.  It  bears  the  ordi- 
nary changes  of  temperature  without  injury.  The 
use  of  this  preserved  milk  is  increasing  in  England. 
The  Peninsular  and  Oriental,  the  Royal  Mail,  and 
the  Pacific  Mail  companies  use  it  in  all  their 
steamers. 

The  London  Times  is  enthusiastic  in  its  praise  of 
the  dramatized  version  of  "  No  Thoroughfare," 
brought  out  at  the  Adelphi  on  Christmas  night. 
Speaking  of  Mr.  Feehter's  rendering  of  the  part  of 
Obenrei/.er,  the  critic  says :  u  Mr.  Fechter  has  seldom 
had  a  better  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his 
peculiar  talent,  or  made  greater  use  of  his  oppor- 
tunity, than  in  delineating  the  passions  ami  the  vain 
Struggles  against  an  adverse  late  of  the  unfortunate 
Swiss."  The  piece  was  effectively  mounted.  The 
scenes  in  which  Obenreizer  betrays  his  rival,  Yen- 
dale,  into  the  Alpine  Pass,  is  regarded  as  a  master- 
■:t.  The  painter  was  called  before 
the  curtain  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  the  audience. 
The  theatre  was  densely  crowded,  and  the  overture 
and  the  five  acts  did  not  prove  too  long  for  the 
spectators. 

Ax  English  paper  notes  a  singular  coincidence. 
The    Edinburgh   workmen's    hf  .fioned   at 

Port  Logan,  N.  B..  saved  on  the  1 7th  of  December 
last,  the  crew,  consisting  of  fifteen  persons,  from 
the  barque  Strathlevan,  of  Glasgow.    On  the  lGth 

of  December,  1896,  when  the  life-boat  was  being  ex- 
hibited in  ( ilasg>w,  on  the  way  to  its  station,  the 
wife  of  the  captain  of  the  Strathlevan.  accompa- 
nied by  her  children,  went  to  see  the  boat,  and  put 
an  offering  into  the  subscription  box.  Exactly  one 
year  after,  on  the  Kith  December,  1W7,  the  CStp- 
tain's  vessel  was  wrecked,  and  on  the  following 
morning  he  and  his  men  were  providentially  rescued 
by  the  very  boat  which  his  wife  had  contributed  to 
support. 

A  c<>\  i  im  vtai.  journal  relates  the  following 
anecdote:  "The  Empress  was  recently  inspecting  the 
hospital  of  Versailles,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  corridors,  an  old  man,  of  tall 
stature  and  ] repossessing  features,  approached  her 
Majesty  and  fell  upon  his  knee-;.  •  Vmi  are  the 
patroness  of  helpless  children,  the  providence  of 
maternal  societies,  the  foundress  of  the  Orphan's 
Home  of  the  Prince  Imperial.  I  recognize  the 
Empress.  O  !  your  Majesty,  obtain  for  me  my 
pardon,  —  I  have  passed  through  forty  years  of  good 
and  loyal  services.'  And  the  old  man  burst  into 
team.  "  The  Empress  turning  to  the  Superior,  asked 
i  in  a  low  tone,  '  Who  is  he  V  '  'A  guilty  man,  who 
;  for  a  moment  of  signal  folly,  has  been  condemned 
|  to  three  years'  imprisonment,  and  who  has  already 
!  undergone  a  third  of  his  punishment,  at  eighty-one 
years  of  age  ! '  '  Pardon  !  pardon  ! '  again  he  cried 
still  kneeling.  •  I  promise  you,'  said  the  Empress, 
who  was  agitated,  '  I  promise  you  that  I  shall  re- 
member this  cry  for  forgiveness.'" 

The  Chronique  des  Arts  tells  a  curious  story 
which  shows  very  strikingly  to  what  perfection  the 
art  of  manufacturing  sham  antiquities  has  attained 
in  Italy.  In  1864  M.  de  Nolivos,  a  French  art- 
collector,  bought  at  Florence  a  bust  of  Girolamo 
Benivieni,  the  friend  of  Pico  della  Mirandola  and 
Savonarola.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  following  year 
in  Paris,  where  it  was  pronounced  by  connoisseurs 
to  be  the  work  of  either  Mino  da  Fiesole  or  Bene- 
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detto  da  Majano  (1490-1510).  M.  de  Nolivos's 
collection  was  sold  by  auction  in  Paris  last  year, 
when  the  bust  excited  a  lively  competition,  and 
was  finally  secured  by  the  Government  at  a  large 
price  for  the  Louvre  Museum.  It  now  appears, 
says  the  Chronique,  that  the  bust  was  the  work  of  a 
living  artist,  Giovanni  Freppa,  residing  at  Florence. 
This  statement  is  supported  by  certificates  from 
Freppa  himself,  from  a  sculptor  of  Florence  who 
saw  him  model  the  bust,  and  from  a  workman  in  a 
tobacco  manufactory,  who  declares  the  bust  to  be 
an  excellent  likeness  of  a  comrade  who  sat  to  the 
sculptor  as  his  model.  The  most  amusing  part  of 
the  affair  is  that  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  A  rtx,  to 
which  the  Chronique  is  a  sort  of  appendix,  itself 
published  an  article  on  this  bust  in  1865,  which 
speaks  in  enthusiastic  terms  of  its  merits,  and  in- 
dulges in  much  fanciful  speculation  as  to  its  author. 
M.  Paul  Mantz,  the  writer  of  this  article,  sees  in 
the  likeness  of  the  cigar-maker  that  of  "  a  person 
who  has  grown  old  through  much  study  and  sweet 
intimacy  with  the  Muses,"  and  adds  that,  although 
he  could  never  have  known  Benivieni,  he  is  ready 
to  "  swear  that  the  bust  is  like  him." 

It  is  surprising,  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  that 
so  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  remarkable 
movement  that  has  been  going  on  in  Paris  and 
other  parts  of  France  for  the  improvement  of  the 
education  of  the  girls  of  the  higher  and  middle 
classes.  Some  little  time  ago  a  certain  number  of 
parents,  dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  to  their  daughters  in  convents,  began  to 
send  them  to  attend  the  lectures  of  a  few  able  men, 
who  taught  various  subjects  as  a  matter  of  private 
enterprise.  Of  course  the  Government  soon  stepped 
in,  not  to  put  down  the  proceedings,  but  to  direct 
and  extend  them  ;  and  M.  Duruy  lost  no  time  in 
effecting  a  connection  between  these  teachers  of 
young  ladies  and  the  University  of  Paris.  A  regu- 
lar course  of  instruction  was  fixed  upon,  including 
mathematics,  natural  history,  French  history,  &c. 
&c. ;  and  the  first  course  was  commenced  at  the 
Sorbonne  itself  on  the  1st  of  December.  Crowds 
of  young  ladies  were  present,  including  two  nieces 
of  the  Empress  Eugenie.  A  similar  system  is  al- 
ready at  work  in  thirty  or  forty  provincial  towns, 
and  several  thousand  girls  are  already  receiving 
this  new  and  more  thorough  kind  of  teaching.  But 
France  has  its  Archdeacon  Denison,  and  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  the  Bishop  Dupanloup  would  be 
behind  his  brother  churchman  in  England  in  de- 
nouncing secular  education  as  the  bane  of  orthodoxy. 
In  a  vigorous  pamphlet,  entitled  "  M.  Duruy  et 
l'Education  des  Filles,"  the  Bishop  has  fallen  foul 
of  the  new  abomination  with  even  more  than  his 
usual  vehemence  of  phrase.  "  Our  girls,"  he  ex- 
claims, "  have  hitherto  been  educated  upon  the 
knees  of  the  Church;  we  are  now  going  to  pass 
them  into  the  arms  of  the  university."  He  professes 
himself,  also,  as  being  frightfully  scandalized  at  the 
circumstance  that  in  provincial  towns  the  class- 
rooms are  to  be  in  the  Mairie,  where  the  youthful 
students  may  positively  be  looked  at  by  policemen, 
pompiers,  sergens  de  ville,  and  other  profane  per- 
sonages, as  they  go  to  their  lessons  or  return  home. 
However,  the  Bishop's  onslaught  is  a  failure.  Some 
few  parents  have  been  scared  by  his  denunciations, 
but  the  scheme  has  gained  the  notoriety  it  needed, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  has  quietly  snubbed 
the  opposition  by  speaking  of  it  as  a  "  noise."  Of 
the  importance  of  the  movement  there  can  be  no 


question.  Even  if  every  girl  in  France  should  be 
taught  to  regard  Charlemagne  as  the  French  sover- 
eign of  a  French  empire,  and  to  believe  that  Na- 
poleon won  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  it  will  be  a  gain 
to  the  country  that  they  should  be  subjected  to 
some  sort  of  training  higher  than  that  combination 
of  worldly  and  pious  frivolities  which  has  been  too 
often  the  best  education  at  their  command. 


AVE   ATQUE   VALE. 

IN    MEMORY    OF    CHARLES    BAUDELAIRE. 

"  Nous  devrions  pourtant  lui  porter  quelques  fleurs  ; 
Les  morts,  les  pauvres  morts,  ont  de  grandes  douleurs, 
Et  quand  Octobre  souffle,  eraondeur  des  vieux  arbi-es, 
Son  vent  melancolique  a  l'entour  de  leurs  marbres, 
Certe,  ils  doivent  trouver  les  vivants  bien  ingrats." 

Les  Fleurs  du  Mai. 
I. 
Shall  I  strew  on  thee  rose  or  rue  or  laurel, 
Brother,  on  this  that  was  the  veil  of  thee  ? 
Or  quiet  sea-flower  moulded  by  the  sea, 
Or  simplest  growth  of  meadow-sweet  or  sorrel, 
Such  as  the  summer-sleepy  Dryads  weave, 
Waked  up  by  snow-soft  sudden  rains  at  eve  ? 
Or  wilt  thou  rather,  as  on  earth  before, 
Half-faded  fiery  blossoms,  pale  with  heat 
And  full  of  bitter  summer,  but  more  sweet 
To  thee  than  gleanings  of  a  northern  shore 
Trod  by  no  tropic  feet  ? 


For  always  thee  the  fervid  languid  glories 
Allured  of  heavier  suns  in  mightier  skies  ; 
Thine  ears  knew  all  the  wandering  watery  sighs 

Where  the  sea  sobs  round  Lesbian  promontories, 
The  barren  kiss  of  piteous  wave  to  wave 
That  knows  not  where  is  that  Leucadian  grave 

Which  hides  too  deep  the  supreme  head  of  song. 
Ah,  salt  and  sterile  as  her  kisses  were, 
The  wild  sea  winds  her  and  the  green  gulfs  bear 

Hither  and  thither,  and  vex  and  work  her  wrong, 
Blind  gods  that  cannot  spare. 

in. 
Thou  sawest,  in  thine  old  singing  season,  brother, 

Secrets  and  sorrows  unbeheld  of  us : 

Fierce  loves,  and  lovely  leaf-buds  poisonous, 
Bare  to  thy  subtler  eye,  but  for  none  other 

Blowing  by  night  in  some  unbreathed-in  clime ; 

The  hidden  harvest  of  luxurious  time, 
Sin  without  shape,  and  pleasure  without  speech ; 

And  where  strange  dreams  in  a  tumultuous  sleep 

Make  the  shut  eyes  of  stricken  spirits  weep ; 
And  with  each  face  thou  sawest  the  shadow  on  each, 

Seeing  as  men  sow  men  reap. 

IV. 

O  sleepless  heart  and  sombre  soul  unsleeping, 
That  were  athirst  for  sleep  and  no  more  life 
And  no  more  love,  for  peace  and  no  more  strife ! 

Now  the  dim  gods  of  death  have  in  their  keeping 
Spirit  and  body  and  all  the  springs  of  song, 
Is  it  well  now  where  love  can  do  no  wrong, 

Where  stingless  pleasure  has  no  foam  or  fang 
Behind  the  unopening  closure  of  her  lips  ? 
Is  it  not  well  where  soul  from  body  slips 

And  flesh  from  bone  divides  without  a  pang, 
As  dew  from  flower-bell  drips  V 

v. 

It  is  enough  ;  the  end  and  the  beginning 
Are  one  thing  to  thee,  who  art  past  the  end. 
O  hand  unclasped  of  unboholden  friend, 

For  thee  no  fruits  to  pluck,  no  palms  for  winning, 
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No  triumph  and  no  labor  and  no  lust, 
Only  dead  yew  leaves  and  a  little  dust. 

O  quiet  eyes  wherein  the  light  saith  nought, 
Whereto  the  clay  is  dumb,  nor  any  night 
With  obscure  finger  silences  your  sight, 

Nor  in  your  speech  the  sudden  soul  speaks  thought, 
Sleep,  and  have  sleep  for  light. 

VI. 

Now  all  strange  hours  and  all  strange  loves  are  over, 
Dreams  and  desires  and  sombre  songs  and  sweet, 
Hast  thou  found  place  at  the  great  knees  and  feet 

Of  some  pale  Titan-woman  like  a  lover, 
Such  as  thy  vision  here  solicited, 
Under  the  shadow  of  her  fair  vast  head, 

The  deep  division  of  prodigious  breasts, 
The  solemn  slope  of  mighty  limits  asleep, 
The  weight  of  awful  tresses  that  still  keep 

The  savor  and  shade  of  old-world  pine-forests 
Where  the  wet  hill-winds  weep  ? 


Hast  thou  found  any  likeness  for  thy  vision  ? 

O  gardener  of  strange  flowers,  what  bud,  what 
bloom, 

Hast  thou  found  sown,  what  gathered  in  the  gloom  ? 
What  of  despair,  of  rapture,  of  derision, 

What  of  life  is  there,  what  of  ill  or  good  ? 

Are  the  fruits  gray  like  dust  or  bright  like  blood  ? 
Does  the  dim  ground  grow  any  seed  of  ours, 

The  faint  fields  quicken  any  terrene  root, 

In  low  lands  where  the  sun  and  moon  «are  mute 
And  all  the  stars  keep  silence  ?     Are  there  flowers 

At  all,  or  any  fruit  ? 


Alas,  hut  though  my  flying  song  flies  after, 
O  sweet  Btrange  elder  Singer,  thy  more  fleet 
Singing,  and  footprints  of  thy  fleeter  fa 

Some  dim  derision  of  mysterious  laughter 

From  the  blind  tongueless  warders  of  the  dead, 
Some  painless  glimpse  of'  Proserpine's  veiled  head, 

Some  little  sound  of  unregarded  tears 
Wept  by  effaced  unprofitable 
And  from  pale  mouths  some  cadence  of  dead 
sighs,  — 

These  only,  these  the  hearkening  spirit  hears, 
Sees  only  such  things  rise. 


Thou  art  far  too  far  for  wings  of  words  to  follow, 
Far  too  far  off  for  thought  or  any  prayer. 
What  ails  us  with  thee,  who  art  wind  and  air? 

What  ails  us  gazing  where  all  seen  is  hollow? 
Yet  with  some  fancy,  yet  with  some  desire, 
Dreams  pursue  death  as  winds  a  flying  fire, 

Our  dreams  pursue  our  dead  and  do  not  find. 

Still,  and  more  swift  than  they,  the  thin  flame  flies, 
The  low  light  fails  us  in  elusive  skies. 

Still  the  foiled  earnest  ear  is  deaf,  and  blind 
Are  still  the  eluded  eyes. 


Not  thee,  O  never  thee,  in  all  time's  changes, 
Not  thee,  but  this  the  sound  of  thy  sad  soul, 
The  shadow  of  thy  swift  spirit,  this  shut  scroll 

I  lay  my  hand  on,  and  not  death  estranges 
My  spirit  from  communion  of  thy  song  — 
These  memories  and  these  melodies  that  throng 
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Veiled  porches  of  a  Muse  funereal  — 

These  I  salute,  these  touch,  these  clasp  and  fold 
As  though  a  hand  were  in  my  hand  to  hold, 

Or  through  mine  ears  a  mourning  musical 
Of  many  mourners  rolled. 


I  among  these,  I  also,  in  such  station 

As  when  the  pyre  was  charred,  and  piled  the  sods, 
And  offering  to  the  dead  made,  and  their  gods, 

The  old  mourners  had,  standing  to  make  libation, 
I  stand,  and  to  the  gods  and  to  the  dead 
Do  reverence  without  prayer  or  praise,  and  shed 

Offering  to  these  unknown,  the  gods  of  gloom, 
And  what  of  honey  and  spice  my  seedlands  bear, 
And  what  I  may  of  fruits  in  this  chilled  air, 

And  lay,  Orestes-like,  across  the  tomb 
A  curl  of  severed  hair. 

xir. 

But  by  no  hand  nor  any  treason  stricken, 

Not  like  the  low-lying  head  of  Him,  the  King, 
The  flame  that  made  of  Troy  a  ruinous  thing. 

Thou  liest,  and  on  this  dust  no  tears  could  quicken. 
There  fall  no  tears  like  theirs  that  all  men  hear 
1  tear  by  iweet  imperishable  i, 

Down  the  opening  leaves  of  holy  poets'  pages. 

Thee  not  Orestes,  not  Bleetra  moans; 

But  bending  OS-ward  with  memorial  urns 
The  most  high  IfusfiJ  that  fulfil  all  a. 
Weep,  and  our  God's  heart  yearns. 

Mil. 

For,  sparing  of  his  sacred  strength,  not  often 

Among  OS  darkling  hen'  the  lord  of  light 
bis  mnsio  and  his  might 
1  rtS  that  ojH-n  and  in  lips  that  s 

With  the  -"'i  fiame  and  heat  of  songs  that  shine. 

Thy  lips  indeed  he  touched  with  bitter  wine, 
And  nourished  them  indeed  with  bitter  bread; 
irely  from  his  hand  thy  soul's  food  came, 

The  fire  that  scarred  thy  spirit  at  his  flame 
Was  lighted,  and  thine  hungering  heart  he  fed 

Who  feeds  our  hearts  with  fame. 

x  i  v. 

Therefore  he  too  now  at  thy  soul's  sunsetting, 
God  of  all  suns  ami  songs,  he  too  bends  down 
To  mix  his  laurel  with  thy  cypress  crown. 

And  save  thy  dust  from  blame  and  from  forgetting. 
Therefore  he  too,  seeing  all  thou  wert  and  art, 
Compassionate,  with  sad  and  sacred  heart, 

Mourns  thee  of  many  his  children  the  last  dead, 
And  hallows  with  strange  tears  and  alien  sighs 
Thine  unmelodious  mouth  and  sunless  eyes, 

And  over  thine  irrevocable  head 
Sheds  light  from  the  under  skies. 


And  one  weeps  with  him  in  the  ways  Lethean, 
And  stains  with  tears  her  changing  bosom  chill; 
That  obscure  Venus  of  the  hollow  hill. 

That  thing  transformed  that  was  the  Cytherean, 
With  lips  that  lost  their  Grecian  laugh  divine 
Long  since,  and  face  no  more  called  Erycine ; 

A  ghost,  a  bitter  and  luxurious  god. 

Thee  also  with  fair  flesh  and  singing  spell 
Did  she,  a  sad  and  second  prey,  compel 

Into  the  footless  places  once  more  trod, 
And  shadows  hot  from  hell. 
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And  now  no  sacred  staff  shall  break  in  blossom, 
No  choral  salutation  lure  to  light 
A  spirit  sick  with  perfume  and  sweet  night 

And  love's  tired  eyes  and  hands  and  barren  bosom. 
There  is  no  help  for  these  things ;  none  to  mend, 
And  none  to  mar ;  not  all  our  songs,  O  friend, 

Will  make  death  clear  or  make  life  durable. 
Howbeit  with  rose  and  ivy  and  wild  vine 
And  with  wild  notes  about  this  dust  of  thine 

At  least  I  fill  the  place  where  white  dreams  dwell 
And  wreathe  an  unseen  shrine. 


Sleep ;  and  if  life  was  bitter  to  thee,  pardon, 
If  sweet,  give  thanks ;  thou  hast  no  more  to  live  ; 
And  to  give  thanks  is  good,  and  to  forgive. 

Out  of  the  mystic  and  the  mournful  garden 

Where  all  day  through  thine  hands  in  barren  braid 
Wove  the  sick  flowers  of  secrecy  and  shade, 

Green  buds  of  sorrow  and  sin,  and  remnants  gray, 
Sweet-smelling,  pale  with  poison,  sanguine-hearted, 
Passions  that  sprang  from  sleep  and  thoughts  that 
started, 

Shall  death  not  bring  us  all  as  thee  one  day 
Among  the  days  departed  ? 

XVIII. 

For  thee,  O  now  a  silent  soul,  my  brother, 
Take  at  my  hands  this  garland,  and  farewell. 
Thin  is  the  leaf,  and  chill  the  wintry  smell, 

And  chill  the  solemn  earth,  a  fatal  mother, 
With  sadder  than  the  Niobean  womb, 
And  in  the  hollow  of  her  breasts  a  tomb. 

Content  thee,  howsoe'er,  whose  days  are  done  ; 
There  lies  not  any  troublous  thing  before, 
Nor  sight  nor  sound  to  war  against  thee  more, 

For  whom  all  winds  are  quiet  as  the  sun, 
All  waters  as  the  shore. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


EARLY  WOOING. 


Indulging  in  a  retrospect, 

My  memory  discovers 
A  time,  that  you  may  recollect, 

When  you  and  I  were  lovers. 
And,  I  remember  well,  you  were 

The  best  of  little  creatures. 
With  locks  that  clustered,  thick  and  fair, 

Round  undeveloped  features. 

ii. 
Then  you,  my  winsome  little  Fan, 

As  yet  were  barely  seven  ; 
And  I  a  weather-beaten  man 

Of  very  near  eleven, 
Not  much  renowned  for  anything, 

A  stranger  to  ecstatics, 
Extremely  fond  of  cricketing, 

And  not  of  mathematics. 


Such  sympathy  as  you  would  show 

I  ne'er  encountered  after  ; 
You  wept  right  sore  when  I  was  low, 

When  happy,  shook  with  laughter  ; 
When  I  was  punished,  to  my  pain 

Such  kisses  you  accorded, 
I  hoped  I  should  be  Hogged  again 

To  be  so  well  rewarded. 


The  day  was  fixed,  —  that  is,  I  mean, 

We  vowed,  with  kisses  plenty, 
To  wed,  when  you  were  seventeen, 

And  I  was  one-and-twenty. 
This  sad  delay  was  the  result 

Of  calculations  narrow  : 
I  thought  it  might  be  difficult 

To  keep  a  wife  at  Harrow. 

v. 

Full  twenty  years  have  passed  since  then, 

You  're  married,  —  more  's  the  pity  ! 
Your  husband,  worthiest  of  men, 

Has  business  in  the  City. 
And  lots  of  merry  children  press 

Around  the  knee  maternal, 
Whose  never-ceasing  joyousness 

Is  not  at  all  supernal. 

VI. 

And  I,  on  whatsoe'er  I  'm  bent, 

From  Camberwell  to  Car  rick, 
While  passing  bills  in  Parliament, 

Or  bottles  at  the  Garrick, 
While  lounging  on  the  steps  at  White's, 

Or  'neath  Tod  Heatley's  awning. 
Smoking  a  strong  cigar  o'  nights, 

Or  mild  one  in  the  morning,  — 


Conversing  "  horse  "  with  Tattersall, 

Or  "  shooting-coat  "  with  Skinner, 
At  Naples'  public  carnival, 

At  Friendship's  private  dinner, — 
Though  but  an  ordinary  man, 

Pleasure  or  gain  pursuing, 
I  've  ne'er  forgotten  little  Fan, 

And  Childhood's  early  wooing. 


fc 


ON  A   SPITEFUL  LETTER. 

Here,  it  is  here,  —  the  close  of  the  year, 

And  with  it  a  spiteful  letter. 
My  fame  in  song  has  done  him  much  wrong, 

For  himself  has  done  much  better. 

0  foolish  bard,  is  your  lot  so  hard, 
If  men  neglect  your  pages  ? 

1  think  not  much  of  yours  or  of  mine: 

I  hear  the  roll  of  the  ages. 

This  fallen  leaf,  is  n't  fame  as  brief? 

My  rhymes  may  have  been  the  stronger. 
Yet  hate  me  not,  but  abide  your  lot: 

I  last  but  a  moment  longer. 

O  faded  leaf,  is  n't  fame  as  brief? 

What  room  is  here  for  a  hater  ? 
Yet  the  yellow  leaf  hates  the  greener  leaf, 

For  it  hangs  one  moment  later. 

Greater  than  I,  —  is  n't  that  your  cry  ? 

And  I  shall  live  to  see  it. 
Well,  if  it  be  so,  so  it  is,  you  know ; 

And  if  it  be  so  —  so  be  it ! 

O  summer  leaf,  is  n't  life  as  brief? 

But  this  is  the  time  of  hollies. 
And  my  heart,  my  heart  is  an  evergreen : 

I  hate  the  spites  and  the  follies. 

Alfred  Tennyson. 
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JACK  THE  GIANT-KILLER. 

BY    MISS    THACKERAY, 
11THOR  OF    "TH«   VILLAGE   OS  TI1E  CLIFF,"   ITC. 


CHAPTKR    IX. 

JACK    HELPS   TO   DISENCHANT   THE    HEACTIFrL  LADY. 

Fanny  Gakxiku  bustled  home  one  afternoon, 
brimming  over, good  soul!  with  rheumatisms,  chick- 
en-poxes, ami  other  horrors  that  were  not  horrors 
to  her,  or  interjections,  or  lamentations,  but  new 
reasons  for  exertions  which  were  almost  beyond  her 
strength  at  times,  —  as  now,  when  she  said  wearily, 
"  that  she  iim-t  go  back  to  her  ward  ;  some  one  was 
waiting  for  things  that  she  had  promised."  She  WM 
tired,  and  Mary,  half  ashamed,  could  not  help  offer- 
ing to  go  in  her  cousin's  place.  It  seemed  foolish 
to  refrain  from  what  she  would  have  done  yesterday 
in  all  simplicity,  because  there  was  a  chance  that 
Hambledon  was  there  to-day,  or  Trevithie,  who  was 
Hainbledon's  friend,  if  not  quite  Hambledon  him- 
self, who  talked  to  him,  and  knew  his  mind,  and 
could  repeat  his  talk. 

When  Mary  reached  the  infirm-ward,  where  she 
was  taking  her  jellies  and  bird's-eye  and  liquorice, 
her  heart  give  a  little  (hitter,  for  she  saw  that  two 
figures  were  standing  by  one  of  the  beds.  One  was 
Jaek,  who  turned  round  to  greet  her  as  she  came  up 
with  her  basket  on  her  arm.  The  other  was  Ham- 
bledon, who  looked  at  her,  and  then  turned  away. 
As  for  all  the  old  women  in  their  starched  night- 
caps, it  was  a  moment  of  all-absorbing  excitement 
to  them,  —  sitting  bolt  upright  on  their  beds,  and 
bowing  affably,  as  was  the  fashion  in  the  infirm- 
ward.  .  It  was  quite  worth  while  to  be  civil  to  the 
gentry,  let  alone  manners;  you  never  knew  but 
what  they  might  have  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea, 
or  a  screw  of  snuff  in  their  pockets.  "  Law  bless 
you,  it  was  not  such  as  them  as  denies  themselves 
anythink  they  may  fancy!"  Such  was  the  Ham- 
niersley  creed. 

As  she  came  up,  Mary  made  an  effort,  and  in  her 
most  self-possessed  and  woman-of-the-worldest  man- 
ner, put  out  her  hand  again  and  laughed,  and  ex- 
claimed at  this  meeting.  Her  shyness,  and  the  very 
effort  she  made  to  conceal  it,  gave  her  an  artificial 
manner  that  chilled  and  repelled  poor  Hambledon 
as  no  shyness  or  hesitation  would  have  done.  "  She  's 
no  heart,"  said  the  poor  Colonel  to  himself.  "  She 
don't  remember.  She  would  only  laugh  at  me." 
He  forgot  that  Mary  was  not  a  child,  not  even  a 
very  young  woman ;  that  this  armor  of  expediency 
had  grown  up  naturally  with  years  and  with  the 
strain  of  a  solitary  life.     It  is  a  sort  of  defence  to 


which  the  poor  little  hedgehogs  of  women  such  as 
Mary  Myles  resort  sometimes.  It  meant  very  little, 
but  it  frightened  the  Colonel  away.  Mrs.  Ms  Its 
heard  hiin  go  as  she  bent  over  poor  old  Mrs.  Cross- 
point,  and  her  heart  gave  a  little  ache,  which  was 
in  it  entirety  of  sympathy  for  the  poor  old  thing's 
troubles. 

1 1  nvever,  Mary  had  a  little  talk  with  Trevithie 
in  the  dark  as  she  crossed  the  courts  and  pass 
and  he  walked  beside  her,  which  did  her  good, 
though  she  said  nothing  that  any  one  who  did  not 
know  would  have  construed  into  more  than  it  seemed 
to  mean. 

She  told  him  a  little  about  her  past  life.  She  did 
not  tell  him  that  Colonel  Hambledon  had  once, asked 
her  to  come  into  his  life ;  but  Trevithie  knew  all 
that  she  wanted  to  say  as  he  listened  to  the  voice 
speaking  in  the  dark,  —  the  sweet  low  voice  with 
the  music  in  it,  —  a  revelation  came  to  him  there  in 
the  archway  of  that  narrow  workhouse  stone  pas- 
sage. 

A  revelation  came  to  him,  and  that  instant,  as 
was  his  way,  he  acted  upon  it.  "  I  think  some  peo- 
ple—  "he  began,  and  then-  he  stopped.  "I  think 
you  should  secure  a  friend,"  he  said  quickly,  in  an 
odd  voice.  "  You  should  marry,"  and  he  faltered, 
as  he  made  way  for  two  poor  women  who  limped 
past  on  their  way  to  their  corners  in  the  great  pig- 
eon-holes case  of  human  suffering.  That  little  shake 
in  his  voice  frightened  Trevithie.  What  was  it  to 
him  ?  How  did  Mary  Myles's  fate  concern  him  ? 
He  let  her  out  at  the  great  gate.  He  did  not  offer 
to  walk  back  with  her.  The  great  iron  bars  closed 
with  a  clang,  as  she  went  away  out  into  the  dim 
world  that  was  surging  round  about  these  prison 
walls.  He  would  go  back  to  Anne,  Trevithie  said 
to  himself;  even  while  the  last  grateful  words  were 
uttering  in  his  ears,  and  the  sweet  quick  eyes  still 
lighting  up  for  him  the  dulness  of  the  stony  place. 
Mary  Myles  went  back  alone;  and  all  that  night 
Jack  lay  awake  thinking,  turning  some  things  in  his 
mind  and  avoiding  others,  wondering  what  he  should 
say  to  Hambledon,  what  he  should  leave  unsaid ; 
for  some  nameless  power  had  taught  him  to  under- 
stand now,  as  he  never  had  understood  before,  what 
was  passing  in  other  minds  and  hearts,  —  a  power 
too  mighty  for  my  poor  Jack  to  encounter  or  hope 
to  overcome  in  fight,  a  giant  from  whom  the  bravest 
can  only  turn  away,  —  so  gentle  is  he,  so  beautiful, 
so  humble  in  his  irresistible  might,  that  though  many 
might  conquer  him  if  they  would,  they  will  not,  and 
that  is  the  battle. 

And  I  think  this  giant  most  have  been  that  name- 
less one  we  read  of  in  the  story  whom  Jack  did  not 
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care  to  fight,  but  he  locked  him  up,  and  barred  him 
in  the  castle,  and  bolted  gates,  and  kept  him  safe  be- 
hind them,  —  the  giant  who  in  return  for  this  strange 
treatment  gave  Jack  the  sword  of  sharpness  and 
the  cap  of  knowledge.  The  sword  pricked  fiercely 
enough,  the  cap  of  knowledge  weighed,  ah,  too 
heavily  ;  but  Jack,  as  we  know,  did  not  shrink  from 
pain. 

The  imprisoned  giant  touched  some  kindly  chord 
in  Jack's  kind  heart.  Was  he  not  Hambledon's 
friend  ?  Was  he  not  a  link  between  two  people,  very 
near  and  yet  very  far  apart  ?  Had  Mary  Myles's 
kindness  been  quite  disinterested  ?  he  asked  him- 
self, a  little  bitterly,  before  he  spoke;  —  spoke  a 
few  words  which  made  Charles  Hambledon  flush  up 
and  begin  to  tug  at  his  mustache,  and  which  de- 
cided Mary  Myles's  fate  as  much  as  Anne  Belling- 
ham's  tears  had  decided  Jack's  three  years  ago. 

'•  Why  don't  you  try  again  ? "  Trevithic  said. 
"  I  think  there  might  be  a  chance  for  you." 

The  Colonel  did  not  answer,  but  went  on  pulling 
at  his  mustache.  Trevithic  was  silent  too,  and 
sighed.  "I  never  saw  any  one  like  her,"  he  said  at 
last.  "  I  think  she  carries  a  blessing  wherever  she 
goes.  I,  who  am  an  old  married  man,  may  say  so 
much,  —  may  n't  I  ?  I  have  seen  some  men  go  on 
their  knees  for  gratitude  for  what  others  are  scarcely 
willing  to  put  out  their  hands  to  take." 

Poor  Jack !  The  cap  of  knowledge  was  heavy 
on  his  brow  as  he  spoke.  He  did  not  look  to  see 
the  effect  of  his  words.  What  would  he  not  have 
said  to  serve  her  ?  He  walked  away  to  the  desk 
where  he  kept  his  notes  and  account-books,  and  took 
pen  and  paper,  and  began  to  write. 

"  It  is  a  lucky  thing  for  me  that  you  are  a  mar- 
ried man,"  the  Colonel  said,  with  an  uneasy  laugh. 
"  It 's  one's  fate.  They  won't  like  the  connection  at 
home.  She  don't  care  about  it  one  way  or  another, 
for  all  you  say ;  and  yet  I  find  myself  here  again 
and  again.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  go  this  very 
evening." 

"  I  am  writing  to  her  now,"  Trevithic  answered, 
rather  incoherently,  after  a  minute.  "  The  ladies 
have  promised  to  come  with  me  to-morrow  to  see 
the  rectory-house  at  St.  Bigots.  I  shall  call  for 
them  about  twelve  o'clock  ;  and  it  will  take  us  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  walk  there." 

It  was  a  bright  autumn  morning,  glittering  and 
brilliant.  Jack  stood  waiting  for  Mrs.  Myles  and 
her  cousin  in  the  little  wood  at  the  foot  of  the  gar- 
lope,  just  behind  the  lodge.  A  bird,  with  out- 
stretched wings,  fluttered  from  the  ivy  bed  at  his 
feet,  and  went  and  perched  upon  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  All  the  noises  of  life  came  to  him  from  the 
town,  glistening  between  the  gleam  of  the  trees,  — 
the  fall  of  the  hammer  from  the  wood-yard  where  the 
men  were  at  work,  and  the  call  of  the  church-bell  to 
prayer,  and  the  distant  crow  of  the  farm-yard  upon 
the  far-off  hill,  and  the  whistle  of  the  engine,  start- 
ing and  speeding  through  the  quiet  country  valley 
to  the  junction  in  the  town,  where  the  great  world's 
gangways  met  and  diverged. 

All  this  daily  life  was  going  on,  and  John  Tre- 
vithic struck  with  his  stick  at  a  dead  branch  of  a 
tree.  Why  was  work,  so  simple  and  straightforward 
a  business  to  some  honest  folks,  bo  tangled  and 
troubled  and  unsatisfactory  to  others.  In  daily  life, 
hand  labor  is  simple  enough.  Old  Peascud,  down 
below  in  the  kitchen-garden,  turns  over  mother 
earth,  throbbing  with  life,  and  all  its  mysteries, 
with  what  he  calls  a  "  purty  shovel,"  and  pats  it 
down,  and  complacently  thinks  it  is  his  own  doing 


that  the  ivy  slips  cut  off  the  branch  which  he  has 
stuck  into  the  ground  are  growing  and  striking  out 
fresh  roots. 

Peascud  is  only  a  sort  of  shovel  himself,  destined  to 
keep  this  one  small  acre,  out  of  the  square  acres 
which  cover  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  tolerable 
order,  and  he  does  it  with  a  certain  amount  of  spur- 
ring and  pushing,  and  when  his  day's  work  is  over 
hangs  up  comfortably  on  a  nail,  and  rests  with  an 
easy  mind ;  but  Jack,  who  feels  himself  a  shovel 
too,  has  no  laws  to  guide  him.  Some  of  the  grain 
he  has  sown  has  come  up  above  the  ground,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  unsatisfactory  after  all ;  he  does  not 
know  whether  or  not  his  slips  are  taking  root,  — 
one  or  two  of  them  he  has  pulled  up,  like  the  chil- 
dren do,  to  see  whether  they  are  growing. 

As  Jack  stands  moralizing,  crow  cocks,  ring  bells, 
strike  hammers.  It  was  a  fitting  chorus,  distant 
and  cheerful,  and  suggestive  to  the  sweet  and  bril- 
liant life  of  the  lady  for  whom  he  waits.  Not 
silence,  but  the  pleasant  echoes  of  life  should  ac- 
company her  steps,  the  cheerful  strains  of  summer, 
and  the  bright  colors  of  spring.  Trevithic  saw 
everything  brightened  and  lighted  up  by  her  pres- 
ence, and  thought  that  it  was  so  in  fact,  poor 
fellow !  Sometimes  in  a  foul  ward,  when  the  dull 
sights  and  sounds  oppressed  him  almost  beyond 
bearing,  with  a  sudden  breath  of  relief  and  happi- 
ness the  image  of  this  charming  and  beautiful 
woman  would  pass  before  him,  sweet  and  pure,  and 
lovely  and  unsoiled  amidst  lovely  things,  far  away 
from  these  ghastly  precincts.  What  had  such  as  she 
to  do  with  such  as  these  ?  Heaven  forbid  that  so 
fair  a  bird,  with  its  tender  song  and  glancing  white 
plumage,  should  come  to  be  choked  and  soiled  and 
caged  in  the  foul  dungeons  to  which  he  felt  called. 
John  Trevithic,  like  many  others,  exaggerated,  I 
think,  to  himself  the  beauty  and  the  ugliness  of  the 
things  he  looked  upon  as  they  appeared  to  others,  — 
not  that  things  are  not  ten  thousand  times  more 
beautiful  and  more  hideous  too,  perhaps,  than  we 
have  eyes  to  see  or  hearts  to  realize,  but  they  are 
not  so  as  far  as  the  eyes  with  which  others  see  them 
are  concerned.  To  this  sweet  and  beautiful  and 
graceful  woman  the  world  was  not  so  fair  a  place  as 
to  this  careworn  man  with  his  haggard  eyes  and 
sad  knowledge  of  life.  He  thought  Mrs.  Myles  so 
far  above  him  and  beyond  him  in  all  things,  that  he 
imagined  that  the  pains  of  others  must  pain  her  and 
strike  her  soft  heart  more  cruelly  even  than  himself,, 
that  the  loveliness  of  life  was  more  necessary  to  her 
a  thousand  times  than  it  could  be  to  him. 

Meanwhile  all  the  little  dried  pine-twigs  were 
rustling  and  rippling,  for  she  was  coming  down  the 
little  steep  path,  holding  up  her  muslin  skirts  as  she 
came,  and  stepping  with  her  rapid,  slender  footsteps, 
stooping,  and  then  looking  up  to  smile.  Mrs.  Myles 
was  always  well  dressed,  —  there  was  a  certain 
completeness  and  perfection  of  dainty  smoothness 
and  freshness  about  all  her  ways  which  belonged 
to  her  dress  and  her  life,  and  her  very  loves  and 
dislikes.  The  soft  flutter  of  her  ribbons  belong  to 
her  as  completely  as  the  pointed  ends  of  old  Pea- 
scud's  Sunday  shirt-collars  and  the  broad  stiff  taper 
of  his  best  waistcoat  do  to  him,  or  as  John  Trevi- 
thic's  fancies  as  he  stands  in  the  fir-wood.  Another 
minute  and  she  is  there  beside  him,  holding  out  her 
hand,  and  smiling  with  her  sweet  still  eyes,  and  the 
bird  flutters  away  from  its  branch.  "  Fanny  can- 
not come,"  she  said.  "We  must  go  without  her, 
Mr.  Trevithic." 

A  something  —  I  cannot  tell  you  what  —  told  Jack 
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as  she  spoke  that  this  was  the  last  walk  they  would 
ever  take  together.  It  was  one  of  those  feelings  we 
all  know  and  all  believe  in  at  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts.  This  something  coming  I  know  not  from 
whence,  going  I  know  not  where,  suddenly  began 
to  speak  in  the  silent  and  empty  chambers  of  poor 
Trevithic's  heart,  echoing  mournfully,  but  with  a 
warning  in  its  echoes  that  he  had  never  understood 
before.  This  something  seemed  to  say,  No,  no,  no. 
It  was  like  a  bell  tolling  as  they  walked  along  the 
road.  Jack  led  the  way,  and  they  turned  oil'  the 
high-road  across  a  waste,  through  sudden  streets 
springing  up  around  them,  across  a  bridge  over  a 
branch  of  the  railway,  into  a  broad  black  thorough- 
fare, which  opened  into  the  quiet  street  leading  into 
Bolton  Fields.  The  fields  bad  long  since  turned 
to  stones  and  iron  railings  enclosing  a  churchyard, 
in  t lie  midst  of  which  a  church  had  been  built. 
The  houses  all  round  the  square  were  quaint  red 
brick  dwellings,  with  here  and  there  a  carved  lintel 
to  a  doorway,  and  old  stone  steps  whitened  and 
scrubbed  by  three  or  four  generations  of  patient 
housemaids.  The  trees  were  bare  behind  the  iron 
railing;  there  was  silence,  though  the  streets  be- 
yond Bolton  Fields  were  busy  like  London  streets. 
Trevithic  stopped  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  1 
of  these  dwellings.  It  had  straight  windows  like 
the  others,  and  broken  stone  steps  upon  which  the 
sun  was  shining,  and  tall  iron  railings  casting  slant 
shadows  on  the.  pavement.  It  looked  quaint  and 
narrow,  with  its  high  rooms  and  blackened  bricks, 
but  it  stood  in  sunshine.  A  child  was  peeping  from 
one  of  the  niauy-paned  windows,  and  some  birds 
wen;  fluttering  under  the  deep  eaves  of  the  roof. 

Jack  led  the  way  into  the  dark-panelled  end 
and  opened  doors  and  windows,  and  ran  up  stairs. 
Mrs.  Myles  flitted  bare  and  there.  !.  ap- 

proved of  the  quaint  old  house,  with  the  sunny 
landings  for  Duleie  to  play  on,  and  the  convenient 
cupboards  for  her  elders,  and  quaint  recesses,  and 
the  pleasant  hints  of  an  old  world,  more  prosy  ami 
deliberate  and  less  prosaic  than  to-day.  There  was 
a  pretty  little  niche  on  the  stairs,  where  Jack  fan- 
cied Duleie  perching,  and  a  window  looking  into 
the  garden;  there  was  a  little  wooden  dining-room, 
and  a  study  with  the  worn  bookcases  let  into  the 
walls.  It  was  all  in  good  order,  for  Trevithic  had 
had  it  cleaned  and  scrubbed.  The  house  was  more 
cheerful  than  the  garden  at  the  back,  where  stone 
and  weeds  seemed  to  be  flourishing  unmolested. 

"  It  is  almost  time  to  go,"  Mrs.  Myles  said,  looking 
at  her  watch. 

"  You  have  not  half  seen  the  garden,"  said  Tre- 
vithic." "  Come  this  way."  And  Mary  followed, 
wrapping  her  velvet  cloak  more  closely  round  her 
slender  shoulders. 

They  were  standing  in  the  little  deserted  garden 
of  the  house,  for  the  garden  was  all  damp,  as  gar- 
dens are  which  are  rarely  visited.  The  back  of  the 
house,  less  cheerful  than  the  front,  was  close  shut- 
tered, except  for  the  windows  Trevithic  had  opened. 
Some  dreary  aloe-trees  were  sprouting  their  melan- 
choly spikes,  a  clump  of  fir-trees  and  laurel-bushes 
was  shuddering  in  one  corner ;  a  long  grass-grown 
lawn,  with  rank  weeds  and  shabby  flower-beds, 
reached  from  the  black  windows  to  the  stony  paths, 
in  which,  in  some  unaccountable  manner,  as  is 
usual  in  deserted  places,  the  sand  and  gravel 
had  grown  into  stones  and  lumps  of  earth  and 
clay. 

"  This  is  very  dreary,"  said  Mrs.  Myles,  pulling 
her  cloak  still  closer  round  her.     "  I  like  the  house, 


but   no   one  could  be  happy  walking  in   this  gar- 
den." 

Trevithic  smiled  a  little  sadly.  "  I  don't  know," 
he  said.  "  I  don't  think  happiness  depends  upon 
locality." 

Poor  fellow !  his  outward  circumstances  were  so 
prosperous,  his  inner  life  so  sad  and  untoward ! 
No  wonder  that  he  undervalued  external  matters, 
and  counted  all  lost  that  was  not  from  within. 

May  Myles  blushed  as  she  had  away  of  blushing 
when  she  was  moved,  and  her  voice  failed  into  a  low 
measured  music  of  its  own.  "I  envy  you,"  she 
said.  "You  do  not  care,  like  me,  for  small  things, 
anil  are  above  the  influences  of  comfort  and  discom- 
fort, of  mere  personal  gratifications.  It  has  been 
the  curse  of  my  life  that  I  have  never  risen  above 
anything,  but  have  fallen  shamefully  before  such 
easy  temptations  that  I  am  ashamed  even  to  recall 
them.  I  wonder  what  it  is  like,"  she  said,  with  her 
bright,  half-laughing,  half-admiring  smile,  "to  be,  as 
you  are,  above  small  distractions,  and  able  to  fight 
teal  and  great  battles,  —  and  win  them  too  !  "  she 
added,  kindly  and  heartily. 

A  very  faint  mist  came  before  Trevithic's  eyes  as 
Mary  spoke,  unconsciously  encouraging  him,  un- 
knowingly cheering  him  with  words  and  apprecia- 
tion, —  how  precious  she  did  not  know,  nor  did  he 
dare  to  tell  himself. 

"  I  am  afraid  what  you  describe  is  a  sensation 
very  few  people  know."  said  Trevithic.  "  We  are. 
all,  I  respect,  trying  to  make  the  best  of  our  defeats  ; 
triumphant,  if  we  are  not  utterly  routed." 

"And  have  you  been  routed  at  Featherston  ? " 
Mrs.  M;.  1 

"Completely,"  said  Trevithic.      "Anne  will  re- 
treat with  flying  colors,  but  I  am  ignobly  defeated, 
and  only  too  thankful  to  run  away  and  come  ami 
live  here,  —  in  this  very  house  perhaps, — if  she  will 
mt  to  it." 

"  Anne  is  a  happy  woman  to  have  any  one  to 
want  her,"  said  Mrs  Myles,  coming  back  to  her  own 
thoughts  with  a  sigh ;  "  people  love  me,  but  nobody 
wants  me." 

"  Here  is  a  friend  of  yours,  I  think,"  said  Jack, 
very  quickly,  in  an  odd  sort  of  voice  ;  for  as  he  spoke 
he  saw  Ilambledon  coming  in  from  the  passage-uoor. 
Mrs.  Myles  saw  him  too,  and  guessed  in  an  instant 
why  Trevithic  had  detained  her.  Now,  in  her  turn, 
she  tried  to  hold  him  back. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  expiations,  Mr.  Trevithic  ?  " 
said  Mary,  still  strangely  excited,  and  beginning  to 
tremble. 

"  I  believe  in  a  grateful  heart,  and  in  love  and 
humility,  and  in  happiness  when  it  comes  across  our 
way,"  said  Jack,  with  kind,  sad  eyes,  looking  admir- 
ingly at  the  sweet  and  appealing  face. 

Mary  was  transformed.  She  had  laid  aside  all 
her  gentle  pride  and  self*contained  sadness ;  she 
looked  as  she  must  have  looked  long  ago,  when  she 
was  a  girl,  humble,  imploring,  confused  ;  and  though 
her  looks  seemed  to  pray  him  to  remain,  Trevithic 
turned  away  abruptly,  and  he  went  to  meet  Ilam- 
bledon, who  was  coming  shyly  along  the  weedy 
path,  a  tall  and  prosperous-looking  figure  in  the 
sunshine  and  desolation.  "  You  are  late,"  Trevi- 
thic said,  with  a  kind,  odd  smile  ;  "  I  had  given  you 
up."  And  then  he  left  them,  and  went  into  the 
house. 

As  Jack  waited,  talking  to  the  housekeeper  mean- 
while, he  had  no  great  courage  to  ask  himself  many 
questions,  to  look  behind,  to  realize  very  plainly 
what  had  happened ;  to   picture   to   himself  what 
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might  have  been  had  fate  willed  it  otherwise.  He 
prayed  an  honest  prayer.  "  Heaven  bless  them  ! " 
he  said  in  his  heart,  as  he  turned  his  steps  away  and 
left  them  together.  He  waited  now  patiently, 
walking  in  and  out  of  the  bare  rooms,  where  peo- 
ple had  once  lived  and  waited  too,  who  were  gone 
with  their  anxious  hearts,  and  their  hopes,  and  their 
hopeless  loves,  and  their  defeats,  to  live  in  other 
houses  and  mansions  which  are  built  elsewhere. 
Was  it  all  defeat  for  him  ?  Not  all.  Had  he  not 
unconsciously  wronged  poor  Anne,  and  given  her 
just  cause  for  resentment ;  and  was  anything  too 
late  while  hope  and  life  remained  ?  If  he  could 
not  give  to  his  wife  a  heart's  best  love  and  devotion, 
—  if  she  herself  had  forbidden  this,  —  he  could  give 
her  friendship,  and  in  time  the  gentle  ties  of  long 
use  and  common  interest,  and  Dulcie's  dear  little 
arms,  might  draw  them  closer  together,  —  so  Jack 
thought  in  this  softened  mood. 

John  had  waited  a  long  time,  pacing  up  and  down 
the  empty  rooms  with  the  faded  wire  bookcases  for 
furniture,  and  the  melancholy  pegs  and  hooks  and 
wooden  slabs  which  people  leave  behind  them  in 
the  houses  they  abandon.  Nearly  an  hour  had  passed, 
and  the  two  there  out  in  the  garden  were  talking 
still  by  the  laurel-bushes.  What  was  he  waiting 
for  ?  he  asked  himself  presently.  Had  they  not 
forgotten  his  very  existence  V  There  was  work  to 
be  done, — -he  had  better  go.  What  had  he  waited 
for  so  long  ?  What  indeed,  poor  fellow  ?  he  had 
been  longing  for  a  word,  —  one  sign.  He  only 
wanted  to  be  remembered ;  with  that  strange  selfish 
longing  which  pities  the  poor  familiar  self,  he  longed 
for  some  word  of  kindness  and  sign  of  recognition 
from  the  two  who  had  forgotten  that  anywhere  be- 
sides in  all  the  world  there  were  hearts  that  loved 
or  longed  or  forgot.  John  trudged  away  patiently 
as  soon  as  he  had  suddenly  made  clear  to  himself 
that  it  was  time  to  go.  He  knew  the  road  well 
enough  by  this  time,  and  cut  off  side  turnings  and 
came  into  the  town,  —  black  and  faded  even  in  the 
brilliant  sunshine  that  was  calling  the  people  out 
of  their  houses,  opening  wide  windows,  drying  the 
rags  of  clothes,  brightening  the  weary  faces.  The 
children  clustered  round  the  lamp-posts,  chattering 
and  playing.  One  or  two  people  said  good  morn- 
ing to  him  as  he  passed,  who  would  have  stared 
sulkily  in  a  fog ;  the  horses  in  the  road  seemed  to 
prick  their  ears,  and  the  fly  from  the  station,  in- 
stead of  crawling  wearily  along,  actually  passed 
him  at  a  trot.  Jack  turned  to  look  after  it :  a  fool- 
ish likeness  had  struck  him.  It  was  but  for  an  in- 
stant, and  he  forgot  as  he  reached  the  heavy  door 
of  the  workhouse. 

The  porter  was  out,  and  the  old  pauper  who  let 
Jack  in  began  some  story  to  which  he  scarcely  lis- 
tened. He  was  full  of  the  thought  of  those  two 
there  in  the  garden, — happy!  ah,  how  happy  in 
each  other's  companionship  ;  while  he,  deserted, 
lonely,  discontented,  might  scarcely  own  to  himself, 
without  sin,  that  his  home  was  a  desolate  one  ;  that 
his  wife  was  no  wife,  as  he  felt  it ;  that  life  had  no 
such  prospects  of  love,  solace,  and  sympathy  for 
him  as  for  some  of  the  most  forlorn  of  the  crea- 
tures under  his  care.  It  was  an  ill  frame  of  mind 
coming  so  quickly  after  a  good  one,  —  good  work 
done  and  peace-making,  and  a  good  fight  won  ;  but 
the  very  giant  he  had  conquered  with  pain  and 
struggle,  had  given  him  the  cap  of  knowledge,  and 
it  pressed  and  ached  upon  his  brow,  and  set  its 
mark  there.  Trevithic  put  up  his  hand  to  his 
forehead  wearily,  as  he  walked  along  the  dull  paved 


courts,  and  passed  through  one  barred  iron  door 
after  another.  Most  of  the  old  folks  were  sunning 
themselves  upon  the  benches,  and  the  women  were 
standing  gossiping  in  the  galleries  of  the  house. 
There  are  stone  galleries  at  Hammersley,  from 
which  the  clothes  are  hung.  So  he  came  in  here, 
opening  one  last  iron  gate  to  his  office  on  the  ground- 
floor,  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  great  build- 
ing. It  was  not  very  far  from  the  children's  wards ; 
and  on  these  fine  mornings  the  little  creatures,  with 
their  quaint  mob-caps  and  straight  bonnets,  came 
scrambling  down  the  flight  of  steps  into  the  yards. 
The  very  young  ones  would  play  about  a  litde  bo- 
peep  behind  an  iron  grating,  or  clinging  to  the 
skirts  of  one  of  the  limp  figures  that  were  wearily 
lagging  about  the  place.  But  the  children  did  not 
very  long  keep  up  their  little  baby  frolics ;  sad- 
faced  little  paupers  in  stripe  blue  dresses  would 
stand  staring  at  Trevithic,  —  with  dark  eyes  gleam- 
ing in  such  world-weighed  little  faces  that  his  kind 
heart  ached  for  them.  His  favorite  dream  for  them 
was  a  children's  holiday.  It  would  almost  seem 
that  they  had  guessed  his  good  intentions  towards 
them  to-day ;  a  little  stream  was  setting  in  in  the 
direction  of  his  office,  a  small  group  stood  watching 
not  far  off.  It  made  way  before  him  and  disap- 
peared, and  then,  as  he  came  near,  he  saw  that  the 
door  was  open.  A  little  baby  pauper  was  sitting  on 
the  flags  and  staring  in,  two  other  little  children  had 
crept  up  to  the  very  threshold,  a  third  had  slipped 
its  fingers  into  the  hinge  and  was  peeping  through 
the  chink,  and  then,  at  the  sound  of  his  tired  foot- 
steps falling  wearily  on  the  pavement,  there  came 
a  little  cry  of  "Daddy,  daddy!"  The  sweet  little 
voice  he  loved  best  in  the  whole  world  seemed  to 
fill  the  room,  and  Dulcie,  his  own  little  Dulcie, 
came  to  the  door  in  the  sunlight,  and  clasped  him 
round  the  knees. 

Trevithic,  with  these  little  arms  to  hold  him  safe, 
felt  as  if  his  complaints  had  b^en  almost  impious. 
In  one  minute,  indeed,  he  had  forgotten  them  alto- 
gether, and  life  still  had  something  for  him  to  love 
and  to  cling  to.  The  nurse  explained  matters  a 
little  to  the  bewildered  chaplain.  Nothing  had 
happened  that  she  knew  of.  Mrs.  Trevithic  was 
gone  to  look  for  him.  She  had  driven  to  Mrs. 
Myles's  straight  in  the  fly  from  the  railway.  She 
had  left  Miss  Dulcie  and  her  there  to  wait.  She  had 
left  no  message.  Mrs.  Trevithic  had  seemed  put  out 
like,  said  the  nurse,  and  had  made  up  her  mind  all 
of  a  sudden.  They  had  slept  in  London  at  missis's 
aunt's.     Trevithic  was  utterly  bewildered. 

In  the  mean  time  it  was  clear  that  something  must 
be  done  for  Dulcie,  who  was  getting  hungry  now 
that  her  first  little  rapture  was  over  (for  raptures 
are  hungry  work).  After  some  little  demur,  Trev- 
ithic told  the  girl  to  put  on  Miss  Dulcie's  cloak 
again. 

While  John  is  talking  to  Dulcie  in  his  little  office, 
Anne  had  driven  up  to  the  door  of  the  rectory,  and 
crossed  the  threshold  of  her  husband's  house.  "  I 
want  to  speak  to  the  lady  and  gentleman,"  she 
said  to  the  woman  who  let  her  in,  and  the  house- 
keeper pointed  to  the  garden,  and  told  her  she 
would  find  them  there.  Anne,  the  stupid  common- 
place woman,  was  shivering  with  passion  and  emo- 
tion as  she  passed  through  the  empty  rooms  ;  a  few 
letters  were  lying  on  the  chimney  that  John  had 
torn  open,  the  window-shutter  was  flapping,  the 
wood  creaked  under  her  fierce,  angry  footsteps. 
There,  at  the  end  of  the  path  under  the  holly,  stood 
Mary  Myles  ;  and  suddenly  an  angry,  fevered  hand 
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clutched  her  arm,  and  a  fierce,  flushed  face  con- 
fronted her.  "  Where  is  my  husband  ?  "  hissed 
Anne.  "  You  did  not  think  that  I  should  come. 
.  .  .     How  dare  you  take  trim  from  me  ?  " 

Colonel  Hamb'.edon,  who  had  only  gone  away  for 
a  step  or  two,  came  back,  hearing  a  voice,  with 
Mary's  glove,  which  she  had  left  on  the  broken  seat 
■where  they  had  been  sitting.  "  What  is  this  ? " 
said  he. 

"  Where  is  he?  "  cried  the  foolish,  stupid  woman, 
bursting  into  tears.  "I  knew  I  should  find  him 
here  with  her." 

"  He  has  been  gone  some  time,  poor  fellow  !"  said 
the  Colonel,  with  a  look  of  repugnance  and  dislike 
that  Anne  saw  and  never  forgot  "  Mrs.  Trevithic, 
whv  do  you  think  such  bad  thoughts?  " 

While  Mary  Myl<  s,  indignant  in  her  turn,  cried, 
"  O,  for  shame,  for  shame,  Anne  Trevithic  !  You 
are  unkind  yourself,  and  do  you  dare  to  be  jealous 
of  others?  —  you,  who  have  the  best  and  kindest 
husband  any  woman  ever  had."  Miry,  as  she 
spoke,  clung  with  both  hands  to  Hambledon's  arm, 
trembling,  too,  and  almost  crying.  The  Colonel,  in 
his  happiness,  could  hardly  understand  that  any 
one  else  should  be  unhappy  on  such  a  day.  While 
he  was  comforting  Mary,  and  entreating  her  not  to 
mind  what  that  woman  had  said,  Anne,  overpowered 
with  shame,  conscience-smitten,  tied  away  down  the 
path  and  through  the  house,  —  "deadly  pale,  like  a 
ghost,"  said  the  housekeeper  afterwards,  —  and  drove 
straight  to  the  workhouse,  where  she  had  left  her 
child.  As  she  came  to  the  great  door,  it  opened 
with  a  dull  sound,  and  her  husband  came  out,  carry- 
ing little  Dnloie  in  his  arms. 

"()  John!  I  have  been  looking  for  you  every- 
where," she  said,  with  a  little  cry,  as  with  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling  she  ran  up  to  him  with  outstretched 
hands.  "  Where  have  you  been?  Mrs.  Myles  did 
not  know,  and  I  came  back  for  Dulcie.  We  shall 
miss  the  train.     O,  where  am   I  to  go?" 

Mrs.  Trevithic,  nervous,  fluttered,  bewildered, 
for  perhaps  the  second  time  in  her  life,  seemed 
scarcely  to  know  what  she  was  saying,  —  she  held 
up  her  cheek  to  be  kissed,  she  looked  about  quite 
seared. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  train,  Anne  ?  "  her 
husband  said.  "Dulcie  wants  something  to  eat. 
Get  into  the  carriage  again." 

It  was  difficult  to  believe,  —  Trevithic  himself 
could  not  understand  it, —  Anne  obeyed  without  a 
word.  He  asked  no  questions  when  she  burst  out 
with  an  incoherent,  "  O  John,  they  were  so  strange 
and  unkind  !"  and  then  began  to  cry  and  cry  and 
tremble  from  head  to  foot. 

It,  was  not  till  they  got  to  the  hotel  that  Mrs. 
Trevithic  regained  her  usual  composure,  and  ordered 
some  rooms  and  lunch  oft"  the  carte  for  the  whole 
party.  Trevithic  never  asked  what  had  happened, 
though  he  guessed  well  enough,  and  when  Hamble- 
don  told  him  afterwards  that  Mrs.  Trevithic  had 
burst  in  upon  them  in  the  garden,  it  was  no  news  to 
poor  John. 

They  had  finished  their  dinner  on  the  ground- 
floor  room  of  the  quiet  old  inn.  Little  Dulcie  was 
perched  at  the  window,  watching  the  people  as  they 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  wire-blind.  A  distant 
church  clock  struck  some  quarters ;  the  sound  came 
down  the  street,  and  Trevithic  pulled  out  his  watch 
with  a  smile,  saying,  "  I  think  you  will  be  too  late 
for  your  train,  Anne,  to-day."  Anne's  heart  gave 
a  throb  as  he  spoke.  She  always  thought  people  in 
earnest,  and  she  looked  up  wistfully,  and  tried  to 


speak;  but  the  words  somehow  stuck  in  her  throat. 
Meanwhile  Trevithic  jumped  up  in  a  sodden  fluster. 
It  was  later  than  he  imagined.  He  had  his  after- 
noon service  at  the  workhouse  to  attend  to.  It  was" 
Friday,  and  he  must  go.  He  had  not  a  moment  to 
lose,  so  he  told  his  wife  in  a  word  as  he  seized  his 
hat,  and  set  ofT  as  hard  as  he  could  go.  He  had 
not  even  a  moment  to  respond  to  little  Dulcie's 
signals  of  affection,  and  waves  and  capers  behind 
the  wire-blind. 

Anne,  who  had  been  in  a  curious  maze  all  this 
time,  sitting  in  her  place  at  the  table  and  watching 
him,  and  scarcely  realizing  the  relief  of  his  presence 
as  he  busied  himself  in  the  old  way  for  her  comfort 
and  Dulcie's,  carving  the  chicken  and  waiting  on 
them  both,  understood  all  at  once  how  great  the 
comfort  of  his  presence  had  been.  In  her  dull, 
sleepy  way,  she  had  been  basking  in  sunshine  for 
the  last  two  hours,  after  the.  storm  of  the  night  be- 
fore. She  had  untied  her  bonnet,  and  thrown  it 
down  upon  a  chair,  and  forgotten  to  smooth  her 
sleek  hair;  her  collar  and  ribbons  were  awry;  her 
very  face  hid  lost  its  usu  d  placidity,  —  it  was 
altered  and  disturbed,  and  yet  Jack  thought  he  had 
never  liked  her  looks  so  well,  though  he  had  never 
seen  her  so  ruffled  and  self-forgetful  in  all  the  course 
of  his  married  life. 

For  the  moment  Mrs.  Trevithic  was  strangely 
happy  in  this  odd  reunion.  She  had  almost  for- 
gotten at  the  instant  the  morning's  jealousy  and 
mad  expedition,  Colonel  Hambledon's  look  of  scorn 
and  Mary  Myles's  words,  in  this  new  unknown 
happiness.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  never 
in  her  life  before  realized  what  the  comfort  might 
be  of  some  one  to  love,  to  hold,  to  live  for.  She 
watched  the  quick,  clever  hands  dispensing  the  food 
for  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  had  no  very  great 
appetite,  though  she  took  all  that  her  husband  gave 
her.  Had  some  scales  fallen  from  her  pale,  wonder- 
ing eyes?  As  he  left  the  room  she  asked  herself,  in 
her  stupid  way,  what  he  had  meant.  Was  this  one 
little  glimpse  of  home  the  last  that  she  would  ever 
know  ?  Was  it  all  over,  —  all  over  ?  Anne  tied  her 
bonnet  on  again,  and  telling  the  maid  to  take  care 
of  little  Dulcie.  went  out  into  the  street  again,  and 
walked  off  in  the  direction  of  the  chapel.  She  had 
a  sudden  wish  to  be  there.  She  did  not  know  that 
they  would  admit  her;  but  no  difficulties  were  made, 
and  she  passed  und«r  the  big  arch.  Some  one 
pointed  out  the  way,  and  she  pushed  open  a  green- 
baize  door,  and  went  in;  and  so,  Anne  knelt  in  the 
bare  little  temple  where  the  paupers'  prayers  were 
offered  up,  —  humble  prayers,  and  whitewash,  that 
answer  their  purpose  as  well  perhaps  as  Gothic, 
and  iron  castings,  and  flamboyant  windows,  and  the 
beautiful  clear  notes  of  the  choristers  answering 
each  other  "and  bursting  into  triumphal  utterance. 
The  paupers  were  praying  for  their  daily  bread, 
hard,  and  dry,  and  butterless ;  for  forgiveness  for 
trespasses  grosser  and  blacker  perhaps  than  ours; 
for  deliverance  from  evil,  of  which  Anne  and  others 
besides  never  realized;  and  ending  with  words  of 
praise  and  adoration  which  we  all  use  in  truth,  but 
which  mean  far,  far  more  when  uttered  from  that 
darkness  upon  which  the  Divine  light  beams  most 
splendidly.  Anne  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  was 
kneeling,  a  pauper  in  spirit,  ashamed  and  touched 
and  repentant. 

There  was  no  sermon,  and  Mrs.  Trevithic  got  up 
from  her  knees  and  came  away  with  her  fellow- 
petitioners,  and  waited  in  the  courtyard  for  John. 
The  afternoon  sun  of  this  long,  eventful   day  was 
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shining  on  the  stones  and  casting  the  shadows  of 
the  bars  and  bolts,  and  brightening  sad  faces  of 
the  old  men  and  women,  and  the  happy  faces  of 
two  people  who  had  also  attended  the  service,  and 
who  now  advanced  arm  in  arm  to  where  Anne  was 
standing.  She  started  back  as  she  first  saw  them  : 
they  had  been  behind  her  in  the  chapel,  and  she 
had  not  known  that  they  were  there. 

The  sight  of  the  two  had  brought  back  with  it 
all  the  old  feeling  of  hatred  and  shame  and  mis- 
trust ;  all  the  good  that  was  in  her  seemed  to  shrink 
and  shrivel  away  for  an  instant  at  their  approach, 
and  at  the  same  time  came  a  pang  of  envious  long- 
ing. They  seemed  so  happy  together ;  so  one,  as, 
with  a  glance  at  one  another,  they  both  came  for- 
ward. Was  she  all  alone  when  others  were  happy  ? 
Had  she  not  of  her  own  doing  put  her  husband 
away  from  her,  and  only  come  to  him  to  reproach 
and  leave  him  again  ?  For  a  woman  of  such  ob- 
stinacy and  limited  perception  as  Mrs.  Trevithic  to 
have  settled  that  a  thing  was  to  be,  was  reason 
enough  for  it  to  happen  ;  only  a  longing,  passionate 
longing,  came,  that  it  might  be  otherwise  than  she 
had  settled,  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  stay ;  and 
a  rush  of  the  better  feelings  that  had  overcome 
her  of  late  kept  her  there  waiting  to  speak  to  these 
two  who  had  scorned  her. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me,"  said  Mary, 
blushing,  "  anything  I  may  have  said.  Your  hus- 
band has  done  us  both  such  service  that  I  can't 
help  asking  you  for  his  sake  to  forget  my  hasti- 
ness." 

"  You  see  we  were  taken  aback,"  said  the 
Colonel,  not  unkindly.  "  Shake  hands,  please,  Mrs. 
Trevithic,  in  token  that  you  forgive  us,  and  wish  us 
joy.  I  assure  you  we  are  heartily  sorry  if  we 
pained  you."  Anne  flushed  and  flushed,  and  did  n't 
speak,  but  put  out  her  hand,  —  not  without  an  ef- 
fort. "  Are  you  going  back  directly,  or  are  you 
going  to  stay  with  your  husband  ?  "  said  the  Colonel, 
shaking  her  heartily  by  the  hand. 

Poor  Anne  looked  up,  scared,  and  shrank  back 
once  more,  —  she  could  not  bear  to  tell  them  that 
she  did  not  know.  She  turned  away  all  hurt  and 
frightened,  looking  about  for  some  means  of  escape, 
and  then  at  that  moment  she  saw  that  John  was 
coming  up  to  them  across  the  yard  from  the  office, 
where  he  had  gone  to  leave  his  surplice.  "  O 
John  ! "  she  said,  still  bewildered,  and  going  to  meet 
him,  and  with  a  piteous  face,  "  here  are  Colonel 
Hambledon  and  Mary." 

u  We  have  come  to  ask  for  your  congratulations," 
the  Colonel  said,  laughing,  and  looking  very  happy ; 
"  and  to  tell  you  that  your  match-making  has  been 
successful." 

Mary  Myles  did  not  speak,  but  put  out  her  hand 
to  Trevithic. 

Mrs.  Trevithic  meanwhile  stood  waiting  her  sen- 
tence. How  new  the  old  accustomed  situations 
seem  as  they  occur  again  and  again  in  the  course 
of  our  lives  !  Waters  of  sorrow  overwhelm  in  their 
depths,  as  do  the  clear  streams  of  tranquil  happi- 
ness, both  rising  from  distant  sources,  and  flowing 
on  either  side  of  our  paths.  As  I  have  said,  the 
sight  of  these  two,  in  their  confidence  and  sympa- 
thy, filled  poor  Anne's  heart  with  a  longing  that 
she  had  never  known  before.  Mary  Myles,  I  think, 
guessed  what  was  passing  in  the  other's  mind,  — 
women  feel  one  another's  passing  emotions,  —  but 
the  good  Colonel  was  utterly  unconscious. 

"  We  have  been  asking  your  wife  if  she  remains 
with  you,  or  if  she  is  going  back  directly,"  said  he. 


"  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  both  come  to  dine 
with  us  before  we  go." 

There  was  a  mist  before  Anne's  eyes,  an  unspeak- 
able peace  in  her  heart,  as  Jack  drew  her  hand 
through  his  arm,  and  said,  in  his  kind  voice  :  "  Of 
course  she  stays ;  I  am  not  going  to  let  my  belong- 
ings go  away  again,  now  that  I  have  got  them 
here." 

As  they  were  walking  back  to  the  inn  together, 
Anne  told  her  husband  of  her  morning's  work,  and 
John  sighed  as  he  listened. 

"  We  have  both  something  to  forgive,"  he  said 
once  more,  looking  at  her  with  his  kind,  speaking 
eyes. 

Anne  winced  and  looked  away,  and  then  her 
heart  turned  again,  and  she  spoke  and  said,  with 
real  sensibility :  — 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  John.  I  thought  you 
were  in  the  wrong,  but  it  was  I  from  the  beginning." 

After  a  little  time  Trevithic  and  Anne  and 
Dulcie  went  to  live  together  in  the  old  house  in 
Bolton  Fields.  The  woman  was  humbled,  and  did 
her  best  to  make  her  husband's  home  happy,  and 
John  too  remembered  the  past,  and  loved  his  wife 
with  all  her  faults,  and  did  not  ask  too  much  of 
her,  and  kept  clear,  as  best  he  could,  of  possible 
struggles  and  difficulties.  His  life  was  hard,  but 
blows  and  fatigue  he  did  not  grudge,  so  long  as  he 
could  help  to  deliver  the  land.  Foul  caverns  were 
cleansed,  ignorant  monsters  were  routed,  dark 
things  were  made  light.  He  was  not  content  in 
his  parish  to  drive  away  evil;  he  tried  his  best 
and  strove  to  change  it,  and  make  it  into  good. 
These  tangible  dragons  and  giants  were  hard  to 
fight,  but  once  attacked  they  generally  succumbed 
in  the  end,  and  lost  perhaps  one  head,  or  a  claw  in 
each  successive  encounter,  and  then  other  cham- 
pions rose  up,  and  by  degrees  the  monster  began  to 
fall  and  dwindle  away.  But  poor  Trevithic's  work 
is  not  over.  Another  giant  is  coming  to  meet  him 
through  the  darkness.  He  is  no  hideous  monster 
of  evil  like  the  rest;  his  face  is  pitiless,  but  his 
eyes  are  clear  and  calm.  His  still  voice  says, 
"  Hold,"  and  then  it  swells  by  degrees,  and  deafens 
all  other  sound.  "  I  am  a  spirit  of  truth,  men  call 
me  evil  because  I  come  out  of  the  darkness,"  the 
giant  cries  ;  "  but  see  my  works  are  good  as  well 
as  bad !  See  what  bigotry,  what  narrow  prejudice, 
what  cruelty  and  wickedness  and  intolerance  I  have 
attacked  and  put  to  rout !  "  In  the  story-book  it  is 
Jack  who  is  the  conqueror ;  he  saws  through  the 
bridge  by  which  the  giant  approaches,  and  the 
giant  falls  into  the  moat,  and  is  drowned.  But,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  the  Jacks  of  this  day  would  rather 
make  a  way  for  him  than  shut  him  out ;  some  of 
the  heroes  who  have  tried  to  saw  away  the  bridge 
have  fallen  into  the  moat  with  their  enemy ;  and 
others  are  making  but  a  weak  defence,  and  in  their 
hearts  would  be  glad  to  admit  him  into  the  palace 
of  the  King. 

Mrs.  Trevithic  rarely  goes  into  the  garden  at  the 
back  of  her  house.  The  other  day,  being  vexed 
with  her  husband  about  some  trifling  matter,  she 
followed  him  out  to  remonstrate.  He  was  standing 
with  Dulcie  by  the  prickly  holly-tree  that  she  re- 
membered so  well,  and  seeing  her  coming  he  put 
out  his  hand  with  a  smile.  The  words  of  reproach 
died  away  on  Anne's  lips,  and  two  bright  spots 
came  into  her  cheeks,  as  with  a  very  rave  display 
of  feeling  she  suddenly  stooped  and  kissed  the  hand 
that  held  hers. 
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As  I  finish  the  story  of  Jack  Trevithic,  which, 
from  the  play  in  which  it  began,  has  turned  to 
earnest,  H.  looks  up  from  her  knitting,  and  says  that 
it  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  that  she  is  getting 
tired  of  calling  everything  by  a  different  name ; 
and  she  thinks  she  would  like  to  go  back  to  the 
realities  of  life  again.  In  my  dream-world  they 
have  been  forgotten,  for  the  fire  is  nearly  out,  and 
the  gray  mist  is  spreading  along  the  streets.  It  is 
too  dark  to  write  any  more,  —  an  organ  is  playing 
a  dismal  tune,  a  carriage  is  rolling  over  the  stones ; 
so  I  ring  the  bell  for  the  lamp  and  the  coals,  and 
Susan  comes  in  to  shut  the  shutters. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  THEATRE. 

During  the  past  year  London  has  lost  an  opera- 
house,  which,  though  in  many  respects  faulty  as  re- 
garded its  internal  arrangements,  was  certainly 
one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  in  Europe. 

The  first  theatre  erected  in  the  Ilivmarket,  on 
the  site  of  the  one  lately  destroyed  by  fire,  was  built 
by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh.  It  was  raised  by  thirty 
persons  of  rank,  who  —  to  judge  from  the  inscription 
of  the  first  stone  to  the  celebrated  beauty.  Lady 
Sutherland  —  were  of  the  Whig  party.  Ivich  of 
these  individuals  subscribed  £  1,000  towards  the  ex- 
penses, and  the  building  was  opened  to  the  public 
April  !»,  1705,  with  an  Italian  Opera,  entitled  '•  The 
Triumph  of  Love,"  which  was  withdrawn  at  the  and 
of  three  nights,  having  on  each  occasion  been  per- 
formed  to  a  scanty  audience.  It  was  immediately 
followed  by  "The  Conspiracy  "  of  Sir  John  Yan- 
brogh,  a  comedy  adapted  from  "  Le  Bourgeois  a  la 
Mode  "  of  Dancour.  Soon  after  this,  Congreve,  who 
had  a  share  in  the  theatre,  resigned  it,  and  all  in- 
terest in  the  undertaking.  The  fault  of  the  house 
was  its  size.  There  was  such  an  undulation  in  the 
voice  of  each  actor  that,  in  the  words  of  Cibber, 
M  generally  what  they  said  sounded  like  the  gabbling 
many  people  in  the  lofty  aisles  of  a  cathedral." 
It  was  further  objected  that  it  was  too  far  rei 
from  the  more  populous  parts  of  the  town.  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh  presently  retired  in  favor  of  a  Mr.  Mc- 
Swiney,  who,  after  a  lew  seasons  of  "legitimate 
drama,"  returned  to  Italian  opera.  The  first  work 
of  this  kind  produced  under  his  management  was 
"  Pyrrhus,"  supported  by  Nicolini,  Valentini,  and 
Mrs.  Tofts.  The  second  of  this  eminent  tri. 
as  Tttrnus  in  "  Camilla,"  using  his  own  language, 
while  the  rest  of  the  company  sang  in  English. 

It  was  at  the  King's  Theatre  that  Handel  pro- 
duced many  of  his  operas,  as  well  as  his  oratorio 
"  Esther."  which  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country  in  May,  1732.  On  10th  June  "  Aeis 
and  Galatea  "  was  given,  with  dresses  and  decora- 
tions. The  theatre  was  burned  down  17th  June, 
1789,  and  £40,000  worth  of  property  was  lost  in 
the  ilames.  The  fire  broke  out  a  little  before  ten, 
whilst  many  of  the  performers  were  practising  for 
the  next  evening,  on  which  was  to  have  been  a 
benefit  for  Signor  Ravelli,  the  acting  manager,  and 
Mr.  William  Taylor,  the  proprietor.  Madame 
Ravelli  was  saved  only  by  the  courage  of  a  fireman, 
who  rescued  her  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  The  heat  of 
the  flames  was  felt  even  in  St.  James's  Square  and 
Leicester  Fields.  The  conflagration  was  said  to  be 
the  work  of  Pietro  Carnivalli,  the  leader  of  the  or- 
chestra, and  whose  wife  had  been  one  of  the  leading 
singers.  He  is  reported  to  have  confessed  on  his 
death-bed,  about  a  year  afterwards,  that  he  did  it 
out  of  revenge  for  an  affront  from  Ravelli,  who  had 


formerly  been  a  monk,  and  who  had  the  sobriquet 
of li  Don  Antonio." 

The  new  theatre  was  built  during  1790,  the  first 
stone  being  laid  on  3d  April  of  that  year,  by  the 
Right  Hon.  John  Hobart,  Earl  of  Buckingham. 
The  architect  was  Michael  Novosielski.  The  thea- 
tre opened  25th  March,  1791,  for  music  and 
dancing  only,  a  theatrical  license  having  been  re- 
fused. It  was  called  the  "  King's  Theatre,"  as  was 
also  the  Opera,  then  established  at  the  Pantheon, 
Oxford  Street  When  the  latter  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire,  the  license  was  transferred  to  the  house  in 
the  Haymarket.  The  Pantheon  had  been  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  O'Reilly,  who  in  one  season 
contracted  debts  to  the  amount  of  £  30,000.  On 
the  completion  of  the  new  Opera,  it  was  arranged 
by  a  committee,  headed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
that  it  should  assume  his  liabilities,  as  the  condition 
of  getting  back  his  license.  Thus  the  enterprise 
I  under  a  burden  of  £  30,000,  besides  that  of 
the  tremendous  outlay  for  the  building  and  opening 
of  the  theatre.  The  management,  before  long,  de- 
volved n|K)ii  Mr.  Taylor,  in  whose  hands  it  remained 
till  1H03,  in  which  and  the  following  year  he  sold 
Mr.  Goold  shares  to  the  amount  of  £  17,500,  or 
seven  sixteenths  of  the  whole,  the  remaining  shares 
being  mortgaged  to  the  same  gentleman  tor  E  5,700. 
The  ground  was  held  on  lease  from  the  Crown,  the 
audience  and  stage  parts  on  two  distinct  leases  ;  the 
farmer,  at  £  1,160,  the  lat  '.00  per  annum. 

Both  leases  extended  to  1891.  Goold  continued 
manager  till  his  death  in  1807.  The  great  attrac- 
tion of  his  reign  was  Catalani,  whose  salary  for  one 
year  was  £  5,000,  her  total  profits,  with  concerts, 
etc.,  being,  £  16,700.  Goold  was  succeeded  by  Tay- 
lor, who  was  soon  engaged  in  Chancery  proceedings 
with  Walters,  Goold's  executor.  In  1813  the  tin-a- 
.-  closed,  by  order  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to 
reopen  the  following  year  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Wraters,  who  purchased  it  under  decree  for 
£  35,000.  In  the  mean  while  Taylor  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  King's  Bench.  In  1813  the  building  was  put 
up  for  sale,  and  the  whole  concern  was  bought  by 
Waters  for  £70,150.  To  raise  the  money  he  had 
mortgaged  the  opera-house  and  other  property  to 
Chambers,  the  banker,  who  accordingly  became  an 
inmate  of  the  King's  Bench,  where  he  remained 
twenty  years,  for  some  time  carrying  on  the  manage- 
ment, and  dilating  on  the  advantages  of  a  spot 
uninvaded  by  the  insolence  and  ill-humor  of  singers. 

Amongst  the  earliest  operas  performed  at  this 
theatre,  were  the  "  Barbiere "  of  Pacini,  and  the 
"  Semiramide  "  of  Bianchi,  both  superseded  twenty 
years  later  by  Rossini's  master-pieces  of  the  same 
names.  It  was  here  that  Braham  made  his  debut, 
at  once  achieving  immense  popularity.  He  was  the 
first  English  tenor  who  won  a  decided  success  in 
Italian  opera  Amongst  the  early  performers  was 
Mrs.  Billington,  who  was  the  first  Englishwoman 
who  gained  laurels  on  the  Italian  stage  since  Cecilia 
Davies  and  Anastasia  Robinson.  She  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  lovely  and  talented  Grasini,  aunt  of 
Giulia  Grisi. 

It  was  at  the  King's  Theatre  that  Mozart's  music 
was  first  introduced  to  the  English  public.  "  La 
Clemenza  di  Tito  "  was  performed  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1806,  the  "  Cose'  fan  tutti  "  on  the  9th  of 
.May,  1811,  "  II  Flauto  Magico  "  on  the  6th  of  June 
in  the  same  year,  and  "  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro  "  and 
"  Don  Juan  "  in  1817.  In  1806  Catalani  appeared, 
proving  equally  and  unprecedentedly  successful  in 
tragedy  and  comedy.     In  1818  Rossini  was  intro- 
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duced  ;  his  "  Tancred  "  being  followed  by  the  "  Bar- 
biere,"  the  "  Cenerentola,"  and  the  "  Italiana  in 
Algiera."  In  1824  came  Pasta,  and  during  the  next 
season  Veluti,  the  last  male  soprano  heard  in  Lon- 
don, who  sustained  the  chief  part  in  Meyerbeer's 
"  Crociato  in  Egitto,"  the  first  work  of  this  composer 
ever  performed  in  England. 

In  1828  the  theatre  passed  into  the  hands  of  MM. 
Laporte  and  Laurent ;  the  former,  an  eminent 
French  actor  who  ultimately  became  sole  manager. 
At  this  time  the  opera  had  become  a  quarrelsome 
oligarchy,  and  no  man  ever  entered  on  a  reign  under 
less  propitious  circumstances.  At  his  very  outset  a 
serious  objection  was  raised  to  the  removal  of  the 
great  chandelier ;  and  there  was  much  discontent 
at  a  rule  of  the  new  manager's,  that  no  one  should 
be  allowed  behind  the  scenes  except  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  stage.  The  brightest  star  of  the 
season  was  Madame  Pasta,  then  at  the  height  of  her 
fame,  who  ventured  on  a  daring  but  not  altogether 
successful  experiment  by  undertaking  the  part  of 
Othello  in  Rossini's  opera  of  that  name.  Malibran 
was  engaged  by  Laporte  for  seventy  guineas  a  night, 
and  made  her  first  appearance  in  London  as  Desde- 
mona.  The  critics  objected  to  her  performance  as 
being  too  essentially  different  from  Pasta's.  Mdlle. 
Sontag  had  also  been  engaged,  and  curiosity  was 
excited  by  every  means  in  the  manager's  power,  a 
thousand  anecdotes  being  set  afloat  concerning  her, 
and  her  "  romantic,  history  "  being  dilated  upon  in 
the  most  extravagant  terms.  Before  the  season  was 
over,  Sontag  and  the  manager  quarrelled.  In  1829 
"stalls"  were  introduced,  and  though  the  innovation 
caused  much  dissatisfaction,  it  was  persisted  in,  and 
was  soon  acknowledged  as  an  improvement.  In 
1830  Taglioni  made  her  debut  in  the  ballet  of  "  Guil- 
laume  Tell,"  adapted  from  Rossini's  opera,  won  in- 
stant popularity,  created  an  entirely  new  school  of 
dancing,  and  helped  to  revive  the  declining  taste  for 
that  art.  During  the  same  season  appeared  Louis 
Lablache  ;  and  in  1831  Rubini,  called  "  the  king  of 
tenors."  In  1832  a  Mr.  Monk  Mason  took  the  thea- 
tre at  the  exorbitant  rental  of  £  16,000.  He  was  not 
a  speculator  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and 
aimed  at  raising  the  opera  to  a  height  that  it  had 
never  yet  attained  in  this  country.  His  enterprise, 
commercially,  was  a  failure  ;  but  it  served  to  intro- 
duce Beethoven's  "  Fidelio,"  with  the  famous  Schro- 
der Devrient  in  the  principal  part;  Meyerbeer's 
"  Robert  le  Diable,"  —  the  mounting  of  which  alone 
cost  £  6,000,  —  Giuletta  Grisi,  who  failed,  and  Tam- 
burini. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Monk  Mason's  season,  M.  La- 
porte resumed  the  management.  He  brought  for- 
ward Fanny  Ellsler,  who  did  not  at  once  gain  the 
favor  she  deserved,  and  in  1834  the  charming  Du- 
vernay.  By  this  time  the  music  of  Bellini  was 
rising  into  favor,  and  amongst  the  new  singers  en- 
gaged was  Giulia  Grisi.  Year  by  year  the  position 
of  the  manager  became  more  unbearable.  Every- 
thing was  ruled  by  a  combination  of  singers  that 
was  encouraged  in  its  course  by  many  young  men 
of  fashion,  and  which  obtained  the  sobriquet  of"  La 
vielle  garde,"  and  later  of  the  "  Cabal."  In  1835, 
Mr.  Lumley,  who  had  just  begun  practice  as  a  so- 
licitor and  parliamentary  agent,  was  requested  to  aid 
M.  Laporte  in  a  legal  capacity.  A  close  friendship 
sprung  up  between  the  two,  and  the  young  lawyer 
was  ultimately  induced  to  undertake  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  financial  department  of  the  theatre. 
In  1838  the  name  of  the  house  was  altered  to  "  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre."     About  1840  an  arrangement 


was  effected  between  the  assignees  of  Chambers  and 
the  other  conflicting  parties;  and  the  building  being 
offered  for  sale,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Lumley.  The 
latter  part  of  Laporte's  reign  was  imbittered  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  "  Cabal  "  ;  and  in  order  to  break  it 
up,  he  purposely  neglected  to  engage  Tamburini ; 
so  that  on  the  very  night  that  Cerito  was  to  have 
made  her  debut,  the  theatre  became  the  scene  of  a 
disgraceful  riot,  led  by  a  prince  of  the  blood. 

The  other  chief  events  of  the  season  were  the  ap- 
pearance of  Rachel  and  a  French  company,  of  Ron- 
coni  as  Enrico  in  "  Lucia,"  and  Ronconi's  farewell 
to  the  stage.  "  Ah,"  cried  he,  "  if  you  but  knew 
how  difficult  I  find  it  to  resolve  on  relinquishing 
£  100  a  day  ! "  Before  the  season  was  over  Laporte 
died  in  Paris,  and,  much  against  his  will,  Lumley 
was  persuaded  to  become  sole  manager.  On  the 
25th  of  March,  1843,  appeared  the  celebrated  basso, 
Fornasari,  who  achieved  unparalleled  popularity, 
but  failed  to  sustain  it  in  after  years.  "  Linda  "  and 
"  Don  Pasquale  "  were  presently  produced,  the  lat- 
ter being  a  great  success  through  the  singing  of 
Grisi  and  Mario.  Towards  the  close  of  the  season 
LolaMontez  made  her  debut,  and  gave  considerable 
offence.  1844  was  signalized  by  the  performance 
of  Costa's  "  Don  Carlos,"  the  appearance  of  Favanti 
(Miss  Edwards)  in  the  "  Cenerentola,"  and  of  For- 
nasari in  "  Zampa";  also  by  the  occurrence  of  two 
riots,  the  one  in  favor  of  the  engagement  of  an  un- 
known tenor  named  Salvi,  and  the  other  on  account 
of  a  supposed  insult  to  the  Duke  of  Beauf  >rt  by 
Signor  Leon,  the  dancer,  and  the  husband  of  Cerito. 
On  the  8th  of  March,  1846;  "  Ernani  "  was  brought 
forward,  with  Angelina  Bosio  as  the  heroine.  The 
"  Desert,"  by  Felicien  David,  was  also  produced. 

A  sensation  was  caused  by  the  Viennese  dancers, 
thirty-six  little  girls  admirably  trained.  A  great 
feature  in  the  ballet  this  year  was  the  pas  de  quatre, 
designed  by  Perrot,  and  danced  by  Taglioni,  Cerito, 
Carlotta  Grisi,  and  Lucille  Grahn.  Previous  to  the 
season  of  1846,  Lumley  spent  £  10,000  in  decora- 
tions. Soon  afterwards  a  dispute  began  with  Cos- 
ta about  the  directorship  of  the  Philharmonic  Con- 
certs. On  the  20th  of  May  there  was  a  disturbance 
in  the  theatre  caused  by  the  hoarseness  of  Mario 
and  the  non-appearance  of  Cerito.  The  same  even- 
ing the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  Ibraham  Pasha 
were  present.  1847  was  the  year  of  secession. 
Costa,  Grisi,  Mario,  Pcrsiani,  and  Tamburini  joined 
the  new  establishment  at  Covent  Garden.  Lumley 
employed  Fraschini  and  Gardoni  as  his  tenors,  and 
outstripped  all  rivalry  by  the  engagement  of  Jenny 
Lind,  who  appeared  on  the  4th  of  May.  The  en- 
gagement, secured  with  much  difficulty,  led  to  liti- 
gation with  Mr.  Bunn  of  Drury  Lane.  The  next 
season  the  young  Swede  was  still  immensely  popu- 
lar, and  Cruvelli  sang  and  made  a  mark  by  her 
fine  voice  and  impulsive  acting.  Sims  Reeves 
also  came  forward,  but  being  disappointed  at  not 
being  cast  for  Edr/ardo  in  "  Lucia,"  retired.  In 
1849  Albonr  joined  her  Majesty's,  having  already 
made  a  deep  impression  at  the  other  house.  In 
May,  Jenny  Lind  performed  for  the  last  time.  On 
the  7th  of  July,  Sontag  (Countess  Rossi)  returned 
to  the  stage,  her  voice  still  unimpaired.  During 
the  next  year  Sims  Reeves  and  Catherine  Hayes 
san^  together  in  "  Lucia,"  and  on  the  8th  of  July 
Ilalevy's  "  Tempest*  "  was  played  for  the  first  time  ; 
but  though  a  work  of  some  merit  it  was  not  a  real 
success,  its  principal  attractions  being  Dr.  Arne's  air 
of  "  Where  the  Bee  sucks,"  and  Lablache's  Caliban, 
which  was   considered  his  finest  part.     Before  the 
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close  of  the  season  the  "  Black  Malibran,"  Maria 
Martinez,  appeared.  In  1851  Auber's  "  Prodigue  " 
was  performed  with  partial  success.  In  1853  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  establish  a  management  by  a 
limited  liability  company,  but  without  effect,  and 
the  building  remained  closed  for  three  years.  It 
reopened  in  1856  with  the  reappearance  of  Alboni. 
On  the  24th  of  May,  Maria  Piccolomini  sang  for 
the  first  time,  and  though  she  was  neither  a  fine  ac- 
tress nor  a  great  singer,  she  created  a  profound  ef- 
fect, chiefly  by  the  fire  and  impulsiveness  of  her 
style.  On  the  14th  of  June,  Johanna  Wagner 
played  the  part  of  Romeo,  but  though  she  pleased 
at  first,  sl'.e  did  not  deepen  the  impression  she  had 
made.  Her  services  had  been  fought  for  by  the  two 
houses  with  bitter  rivalry.  In  1857  Guiglini  ap- 
peared in  the  "  Favorita,"  and  at  once  gained  an 
honorable  position.  During  the  next  season  Titiens 
was  introduced  as  Valentino  in  the  "Huguenots." 
Lumley  retiring,  E.  T.  Smith  became  lessee,  open- 
ing the  theatre  10th  of  April,  18G0.  On  Boxing 
night  he  produced  "  Tom  Thumb,"  the  first  pan- 
tomime performed  on  the  lyric  stage.  His  reign 
was  remarkable  for  the  appointment  of  Luigi  Arditi 
as  musical  conductor.  During  his  management, 
which  lasted  about  a  year,  he  carried  out  many  im- 
portant alterations  and  improvements.  On  the  26th 
of  May,  1862,  J.  II.  Mapleson  took  the  theatre, 
having  made  a  previous  essay  at  operatic  manage- 
ment at  the  Lyceum.  In  1863  he  brought  forward 
Gounod's  M  Faust,"  the  most  popular  of  modern 
operas.  On  Monday,  November  7,  1864,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Harrison  commenced  a  season  of  English 
opera  with  Maillart's  "  Lara."  An  Italian  season 
was  begun  April  22,  1865,  another  7th  April,  1866, 
and  a  third  in  the  summer  of  1867. 

The  principal  peculiarities  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  were  its  acoustic  properties,  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  first  instance  of  the  adoption  of  the 
horseshoe  form  of  auditory  in  this  country.  It  was 
remodelled  in  1818  and  1»20,  by  Nash  and  Repton, 
the  exterior  in  the  Roman-Doric  style.  The  bas- 
relief  on  the  lltymu-ket  si  le,  representing  the 
Progress  of  Music,  with  Apollo  and  the  Muses  in 
the  Centre,  —  was  by  Bubb.  It  was  the  largest 
theatre  in  England,  its  internal  dimensions  being 
within  a  tew  feet  of  those  of  the  grand  Opera  at 
Milan.  The  length  from  the  curtain  to  the  back 
of  the  boxes  was  102  feet;  the  extreme  width  to 
the  back  of  the  boxes,  75  feet ;  the  width  at  the 
curtain,  4  0  feet;  that  of  the  pit,  65  feet.  The 
height  to  the  ceiling  was  56  feet.  The  stage 
measured  60  feet  from  the  orchestra  to  the  back 
wall,  and  80  feet  between  the  side  walls.  The 
building  was  of  brick,  covered  with  Roman  cement. 
The  entablature  was  of  Bath  stone.  The  surround- 
ing columns,  colored  like  stone,  were  of  cast-iron, 
and  17  feet  in  height.  The  east  or  principal  front 
was  283  feet  long,  and  64  feet  high.  The  exterior 
colonnades  and  facades  were  furnished  by  Nash  and 
Repton  in  1818,  at  a  cost  of  £  50,000. 

THE  JEWELLED  SNUFF-BOX. 
i. 

Inspector  Timmins,  of  the  G.  C.  Railway  Com- 
pany's service,  thought  it  a  very  hard  case  to  have 
to  turn  out  of  his  warm  bed  at  the  unearthly  hour 
of  the  morning  at  which  his  wife  gave  him  a  push, 
and  told  him  it  was  time  to  get  up.  He  rose 
in  dudgeon,  went  to  the  window,  and  looked  out. 
A  cold,  aggravating  December  morning  ;  nothing  to 


be  seen  except  the  dip  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  his 
own  unshaven,  unwashed  visage,  glowering  sulkily 
at  him.  His  wife,  a  cheery  little  body,  was  on  her 
knees  before  the  grate,  trying  to  kindle  the  embers 
of  last  night's  fire  with  the  bellows.  "  Come,  T," 
she  said,  "  look  sharp,  or  you  '11  be  late.  Bother  the 
fire,  it  won't  light,  and  firewood  's  so  awful  dear." 
She  drew  a  little  bundle  from  its  hiding-place,  and 
lighted  a  match  beneath  it.  "  There,  that  '11  do 
now.     What  sort  of  a  morning  is  it  ?  " 

"  Don't  jaw.  I  do  declare  it 's  an  abominable 
shame." 

What  particular  abuse  the  inspector  alluded  to 
can  never  be  known,  for  at  this  moment  the  baby 
began  to  squall,  and  drowned  all  other  voices  in  its 
own.     The  wife  went  to  take  it  up. 

"Hush  —  sh  —  sh;  bless  its  little  heart,  it  shall, 
so  it  shall." 

"  Warm  my  coffee,"  said  Mr.  Timmins,  magis- 
terially. 

M  Yes,  directly.  Did  it  want  its  pap,  the  precious 
chicken,  did  it  ?  "  and  Mrs.  Timmins  set  on  the  fire 
a  can  which  did  not  contain  her  lord's  coffee. 

The  inspector  buttoned  on  his  uniform,  and 
mused  upon  the  insufficiency  of  his  salary.  In  an 
adjoining  room  three  other  small  persons  awoke, 
and  running  in,  clung,  in  their  night-gowns,  round 
mammy,  ami  demanded  to  be  dressed. 

••  My  coffee ! "  shouted  Mr.  Timmins  above  the 
clamor. 

"  Yes,  directly ;  only  baby  must  have  his  pap 
first,"  pleaded  Mrs.  Timmins,  hastening  towards  the 
fire. 

Inspector  Timmins  was  decidedly  cross  that  morn- 
ing. He  had  full  five  minutes  to  spare;  but  a 
gloomy  desire  for  martyrdom  came  upon  him. 

'•  Ye  —  ry  well.  I  see  I  am  to  have  no  coffee 
this  morning,"  he  said,  and  stalked  heroically  out  of 
the  house  in  the  direction  of  the  railway  station,  at 
the  entrance  of  which  it  was  his  fate  to  stand,  and 
inscribe  in  a  note-book  the  destinations  of  the  cabs 
that  conveyed  the  passengers,  arriving  by  the  mail- 
train,  due  every  morning  at  7  a.  m.  to  their  several 
abodes. 

A  raw,  dreary  day  it  certainly  promised  to  be. 
The  clothes  of  the  porters  clung  limply  about  them, 
their  owners  had  a  general  air  of  having  been  shaken 
into  them,  and  the  passengers  scowled  with  a  sense 
of  unmerited  injury  as  the  drivers  shouted  out  their 
addresses  for  the  edification  of  the  general  public. 
The  rime  got  into  Inspector  Timmins's  throat,  and 
nearly  choked  him.  The  driving  mist  had  pene- 
trated his  inexpressibles  during  his  walk  to  the 
station,  and  made  his  nether  limbs  feel  rheumatic; 
he  thought  the  company  ought  to  provide  their 
officers  with  umbrellas. 

But  he  had  not  much  leisure  for  such  reflections, 
for  passengers  were  numerous  that  morning,  and  he 
went  on  half  writing  down  their  directions,  and 
checking  them  off  in  his  own  mind.  No.  12,  Upper 
Lowndes  Street.  Swell.  Direction  does  n't  matter ; 
not  worth  his  while  to  bag  anybody's  box.  26,  Fins- 
bury  Place,  respectable  party,  home  from  holidays  ; 
he  's  all  right.  13,  St.  Giles's  Road.  The  Islington 
Pet ;  coming  from  a  prize  fight,  most  likely  ;  the  in- 
spector looked  after  him  with  interest.  32,  Little 
Corner  Buildings ;  queer  lot ;  likely  to  be  wanted, 
I  should  think.  The  direction  was  carefully  written 
down,  and  Inspector  Timmins  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief 
as  the  last  cab  drove  off.  As  he  put  up  his  note- 
book he  suddenly  felt  something  which  might  be  a 
claw,  or  a  mouth,  take  firm  hold  of  his  calf.     He 
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gave  a  little  jump,  excusable  in  a  man  who  had 
been  for  some  time  eying  a  white  bulldog,  the  prop- 
erty of  a  shabby  dog-fancier,  standing  suspiciously 
close  to  his  legs.  Inspector  Timmins  started,  but 
the  claw  still  kept  its  grasp  without  any  of  those 
incisions  peculiar  to  teeth,  and  at  last  he  looked 
down.  He  saw,  a  long  way  below  him,  a  small  boy, 
a  little  child,  not  more  than  two  or  three  years  old, 
crying  bitterly.  After  two  or  three  seconds,  appar- 
ently spent  in  thoroughly  making  up  his  mind  that 
it  did  not  intend  to  bite,  Inspector  Timmins  stooped 
down  and  looked  more  closely.  He  saw  a  small  bit 
of  puckered  face,  and  two  large  bits  of  chubby 
hands,  and  the  thing  said  between  its  sobs,  "  Please, 
sir,  where 's  mammy  ?  " 

Inspector  Timmins  was  not  by  any  means  a  hard 
man,  albeit  the  fog  had  gone  a  long  way  towards 
making  him  so  ;  so  he  said  kindly,  "  Hullo,  young 
'un,  what 's  the  row  !  Want  mammy,  eh  ?  We  '11 
find  her  in  a  minute,"  as  he  really  thought  he  should, 
believing  that  the  child  had  strayed  from  his  mother 
while  she  was  looking  for  her  luggage.  They  walked 
down  the  platform  together,  the  big  man  and  the 
little  one,  the  small  hand  laid  confidingly  in  the 
great  red  fist ;  but  no  mammy  was  to  be  found. 

"  Look  here,  what  's  to  be  done  ?  "  said  the  in- 
spector, showing  the  child  to  a  policeman  outside, 
when  he  had  satisfied  himself' that  the  last  passenger 
had  departed. 

"  O,  hand  him  over  to  me,"  replied  the  guardian 
of  the  law.  u  I  '11  take  him  to  the  workhouse,  and 
he  '11  be  claimed  in  a  day  or  two.  Come  along, 
Johnny."  The  child  brightened  at  the  name ;  it 
was  evidently  the  right  one.  "  Come  along, 
Johnny,"  repeated  the  policeman,  trying  to  lead 
him  away.  But  the  little  hand  clung  to  its  first 
protector,  and  Mr.  Timmins  lingered. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  take  him  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  K Workhouse,  eh  V    I  '11  come  and  look  after 

him  in  a  day  or  two.  Poor  little  chap,  he  's  a'most 
too  small  for  a  workhouse  ;  but  there,  —  I  've  got 
torments  enough  at  home."  He  hardened  his 
heart  at  the  thought  of  the  morning's  scene,  and 
consigned  his  small  charge  to  the  policeman's  care. 

When  Inspector  Timmins  reached  home  he  found 
a  greatly  improved  state  of  things.  The  children 
were  washed  and  dressed,  the  baby  asleep,  —  it 
spent  a  large  portion  of  its  existence  in  sleep,  that 
baby,  —  the  fire  was  shining  on  a  breakfast  already 
on  the  table,  and  the  fog  had  cleared  off  as  the  sun 
rose.  The  fog  had  cleared  off  also  from  Mr.  Tim- 
mins's  temper,  and  he  picked  up  one  of  his  children 
and  forthwith  began  a  noisy  game  of  romps.  But 
in  the  midst  of  the  fun,  little  Johnny's  puckered 
face  recurred  to  his  mind,  and  above  the  child's 
joyous  shouts  he  seemed  to  hear  the  shrill  treble 
that  had  piped  out,  "  Please,  sir,  where  's  mammy  ?  " 
Somehow  the  play  lost  its  zest  after  that;  he 
quieted  his  little  boy,  and  told  him  the  story  of  the 
morning's  adventure.  Mrs.  Timmins  was  busy  cut- 
ting bread-and-butter,  but  she  listened,  too,  and  a 
motherly  look  stole  over  her  face. 

"  Poor  little  fellow  !  why  did  n't  you  bring  him 
here,  T.  ?  We  'd  a  kept  him  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
it 's  a  sin  to  send  a  mite  like  that  to  the  workhouse, 
particularly  at  Christmas." 

Mr.  Timmins  brightened  for  a  moment,  but  then 
looked  grave  again. 

"  I  had  half  a  mind  to,"  he  replied,  "  and  that  's 
a  fact ;  but  we  have  n't  over  and  above  much  money 
to  last  till  next  pay-day,  and  suppose  he  wasn't  to 
be  claimed  V  " 


"  Well,  and  if  he  was  n't,"  retorted  Mrs.  Tim- 
mins, a  pretty  rosy  color  spreading  itself  over  her 
comely  face,  "  it  is  n't  much  that  a  baby  like  that 
'd  eat,  I  suppose.  I  '11  be  bound  his  mother  's 
fretting  finely  after  him  by  this  time ;  and  O, 
Timmins  !  only  think  if  it  had  happened  to  one  of 
ours ! " 

Mrs.  Timmins  caught  up  her  youngest  but  one, 
and  gave  him  a  sounding  kiss.  Presently  she  got 
up  and  inspected  the  contents  of  a  box,  with  a 
slit  in  the  lid,  that  was  hidden  in  a  drawer.  She 
stood  thinking  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  re- 
turned to  her  husband's  side. 

"  I  'm  afraid  we  can't  do  it,"  she  said,  softly.  "  If 
I  'd  known,  I  'd  have  put  off  buying  the  winter 
frocks ;  but  I  've  got  'em  now,  and  there  's  so 
little  money  left,  I  'm  afraid  we  ought  n't  to  do  it 
for  the  sake  of  our  own,  but  — "  and  a  tear  stood  in 
the  mother's  eye. 

"  No,  of  course  we  ought  n't,"  said  Timmins,  tes- 
tily. "  I  told  you  so  all  along."  And  then  a  huski- 
ness  got  into  his  throat,  and  after  he  had  cleared 
it,  a  silence  fell  for  a  time  upon  the  little  family. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Timmins  found  time  to 
accompany  her  husband  on  a  visit  to  the  workhouse, 
to  "  look  after  "  little  Johnny.  Mrs.  Timmins  car- 
ried with  her  a  couple  of  oranges,  and  a  tin  trum- 
pet, the  confiscated  property  of  her  son  and  heir. 

They  had  nearly  reached  K Workhouse,  when 

a  woman,  poorly  clad,  with  a  young  pinched  face 
that  was  not  without  a  certain  Avild  beauty,  and  di- 
shevelled hair,  turning  the  corner  of  a  narrow  street, 
came  into  violent  collision  with  Mr.  Timmins.  Re- 
covering herself  immediately,  she  brushed  roughly 
past  him,  and  sped  at  full  speed  down  a  dark  pas- 
sage. Mrs.  Timmins  looked  after  her  with  some  sur- 
prise, and  the  next  moment  she  and  her  husband 
were  surrounded  by  a  little  crowd  headed  by  two 
policemen  in  a  great  hurry. 

"  Did  you  see  a  woman  pass  just  now  ?  "'  asked 
one  of  them,  "  young  and  rather  good-looking. 
She 's  been  robbing  a  jeweller's  shop,  and  we  thought 
we  saw  her  turn  this  way." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Timmins,  eagerly,  catching  the 
prevailing  excitement,  "  she  ran  up  against  me  not 
a  minute  ago.  She  went  down  that  passage,"  and 
he  pointed  to  the  alley  where  the  woman  had  disap- 
peared. With  a  hasty  "  thank  you  "  the  policemen 
hurried  in  the  direction  indicated:  but  they  were 
soon  at  fault  again,  and  Timmins  and  his  wife,  hav- 
ing followed  for  a  minute  or  two,  disengaged  them- 
selves from  the  crowd  and  walked  on.  Arrived  at 
the  workhouse,  Johnny  was  found,  his  puckered  face 
more  puckered  still,  crying  piteously  in  the  corner 
in  dire  disgrace.  The  nurse  of  the  ward,  an  old 
crone,  whose  temper  time  had  soured,  pointed  him 
out  vindictively. 

"  Drat  the  child  !  I  can't  do  nothing  with  him  ; 
that 's  the  way  he  's  been  going  on  the  whole  blessed 
morning.  Mammy,  mammy,  indeed  !  I  wish  his 
mother  or  anybody  else  'ud  come  and  fetch  him  out, 
for  he  'a  no  better  nor  a  nuisance  here." 

Mrs.  Timmins's  bright  eyes  darted  daggers  at  the 
old  dame  as  she  passed  her,  and  in  a  minute  she 
had  gathered  little  Johnny  into  her  kind  arms,  and 
was  cuddling  him  up  upon  her  lap,  where  the  child's 
sobs  soon  subsided  under  the  combined  influence  of 
kisses  and  oranges.  The  little  fellow  was  worn  out 
by  crying,  and  he  nestled  directly  into  his  new  rest- 
ing-place, and  went  fast  asleep,  clasping  one  of  Mrs. 
Timmins's  fingers  tightly  in  his  mottled  hand.  It 
went  to  the  mother's  heart  to  have  to  leave  him, 
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but  she  felt  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  family 
funds  they  could  not  venture  to  burden  themselves 
with  this  helpless  child.  She  laid  him  tenderly  on 
one  of  the  beds  in  the  ward,  kissing  the  flushed 
cheek  and  gently  drawing  away  her  finger. 

"  Be  kind  to  him,  poor  little  duck,"  she  said  to 
the  old  dame,  "  he  '11  soon  get  used  to  it ;  but  he  is 
but  a  baby,  and  it  's  hard  for  him  to  be  taken  from 
his  mother,"  and  in  an  unusually  subdued  mood  Mrs. 
Timmins  descended  the  stairs  to  join  her  husband 
below. 

Mr.  Timmins  meanwhile  had  been  sitting  on  a 
bench  in  the  sun  with  an  old  pauper  whom  lie  had 
known  in  better  days  ;  a  thin,  chatty  old  fellow,  with 
small,  crafty  eyes,  and  long,  bony  hands. 

"  Got  such  a  thing  as  a  pinch  of  snufF  about  ye, 
Mr.  Timmins  ?  "  he  asked,  peering  hungrily  into  the 
inspector's  face. 

u  Why,  yes,"  replied  that  gentleman,  ,4 1  thought 
may  be  you  M  like  some,  so  I  filled  my  box  before  I 
started.  Have  a  pinch  ?"  lie  put  his  hand  in  his 
coat-pocket,  and  drew  thence, —  a  gold  Louis  qua- 
torze  snuff-box,  from  the  lid  of  which  beamed  I 
lov*ely  enamelled  face,  set  round  with  large  diamonds. 
Mr.  Timmins's  eyes  opened  to  that  extent  that  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  would  never  be 
able  to  close  them  again ;  his  companion's  glittered 
like  an  old  raven's  ;  the  jewelled  toy  lay  shining  on 
the  big  palm. 

M  Well  — "  at  last  said  Mr.  Timmins,  drawing 
a  long  breath.  A  moment  after,  "  Bless  my  soul !  " 
he  exclaimed,  "  I  've  hit  it !  It  must  have  been  put 
in  my  pocket  by  that  ere  woman  we  met.  with  the 
police  close  at  her  heel-.  Serve,  her  right,  if  she 
did  get  Caught,"  added  Mr.  Timmins,  indignantly, 
"  the  jade  !  potting  such  thing!  in  an  honest  man's 
pocket.  But  what  a  beauty  it  is,  to  be  sure  !  *'  He 
examined  the  box  more  closely,  opened  it,  and 
found  engraved  on  the  inside,  11.  Stevens,  8  Prin- 
Gardene.  He  pointed  it  out  to  the  old  man, 
whose  crooked  lingers  were  already  hovering  about 
the  box  as  if  they  longed  to  clutch  anything  so 
precious. 

"  Look  here,  the  hinge  is  a  little  broken  ;  that  's 
why  it  was  sent  to  the  jeweller's  most  likely.  I  wish 
I  knew  the  shop.  It  must  be  nearer  my  place  than 
Princess  (i aniens." 

u  Why,  ynu  'd  never,  never,"  —  the  old  man's  ea- 
gerness almost  choked  him,  —  "never  give  a  prize 
like  this  back,  and  get  nothing  but '  thank  you  '  for 
your  trouble  !  No.no;  I'm  an  old  man;  I'll  tell 
you  what  to  do.  Wait  a  day  or  two;  it'll  be  ad- 
vertised in  the  papers  with  a  fine  reward  ;  take  it 
back  then,  and  you  '11  get  twenty  pounds,  and  then 
you  won't  forget  poor  old  Tomkins,  will  you  ?  "  and 
the  old  man  subsided  into  a  whine. 

Mr.  Timmins  drew  himself  up.  "Nonsense, 
man ;  I  can't  keep  it  a  day  with  the  name  inside.  I 
shall  walk  over  with  it  this  evening." 

At  this  juncture  appeared  Mrs.  Timmins,  with 
rather  flushed  cheeks,  and  rather  red  eyes,  which 
opened  almost  to  the  dimensions  of  her  husband's 
when  they  fell  upon  the  snufl'-box. 

•  Mercy  on  us,  T. ! "  she  cried,  when  she  had 
heard  the  story.  "  I  declare  it 's  given  me  quite  a 
turn,  and  turns  enough  I  've  had  up  stairs  with  that 
there  blessed  babe  a-clinging  to  me  as  if  he  was  my 
own,  and  that  there  beast  of  a  nurse."  Mrs.  Tim- 
mins was  considerably  excited. 

u  Ah  ! "  said  the  old  man,  laying  one  of  his  bent 
yellow  fingers  on  her  sleeve  ;  "  you  tell  him  to  keep 
it    till    it   's     advertised ;     he  '11    listen    to     you. 


Twenty  pounds  he  might  gain  by  it,  —  twen-ty 
pounds,"  and  the  old  eyes  glittered  as  if  they  saw 
the  coins. 

Women's  honesty  is  more  assailable  than  men's. 

'•  Why  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Timmins,  without 
hesitation,  as  soon  as  she  understood, '•  Tomkins  is 
quite  right.  Of  course  you  're  not  bound  to  go 
trapesing  all  over  the  town,  without  even  knowing 
whether  you  '11  get  paid  for  the  loss  of  time.  And 
if  twenty  pound  is  offered,  I  '11  be  bound  it  would 
n't  be  missed  out  of  a  gentleman's  pocket,  and  it 
would  do  us  a  power  of  good,  and  honestly  come 
by,  too,"  she  added,  decisively. 

Timmins  wavered.  Before  him,  too,  had  arisen 
a  golden  vision  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  those 
twenty  pounds  might  bring  to  his  poor  household. 
He  felt  unusually  inclined  to  defer  to  his  wife's 
judgment. 

'•  Well,  I  don't  know  that  it  would  be  dishonest," 
he  began,  "  but  —  " 

••  Sea,  yes,  you  tell  him;  he  '11  do  it  for  you," 
crooned  the  old  man. 

All  at  once  Mrs.  Timmins's  bright  eyes  softened. 

"  O,  Timmins!"  she  exclaimed;  "only  think! 
If  we  had  twenty  pounds,  we  could  take  that  poor 
baby  as  it  's  heartbreaking  to  see  up  stairs.  It  'ud 
keep  him  a  long  time,  and  we  M  take  our  chance 
of  his  not  being  claimed.  Upon  my  word,  Tim- 
mins." she  concluded,  warmin<;  with  her  subject,  -  I 
think  it  your  duty,  when  God  has  sent  you  the 
means  by  the  hands  of  that  wretched  creature,  to 
use  them  for  the  child's  good." 

Poor  Timmins  ;  his  defences  were  weak  !  The 
twenty  pounds  had  already  assumed  the  form  of  a 
possession  of  his  own  which  it  would  be  a  stretch  of 
honesty  to  forego.  Was  he  in  a  position  to  be  so 
extra  scrupulous  ?  And  what  was  he  asked  to  do? 
M  rely  keep  the  box  for  a  day  or  two.  Why  he 
must  do  that,  at  any  rate;  he  could  not  spare  time 
from   his  work  within  that  time.     1  Q   his 

heart  lie  did  long  to  be  able  to  keep  the  boy.  The 
angel  of  honesty  spread  his  wings,  and  took  flight, 
and  Timmins  and  his  wife  walked  home  on  excel- 
lent terms  with  each  other. 

A  day  or  two  later  the  advertisement  appeared, 
and  sure  enough  a  reward  of  twenty  pounds  was 
offered  tor  the  lx>x.  Timmins's  conscience  was 
quite  at  rest  by  this  time,  and  he  settled  with  his 
wife  that  she  should  go  to  the  workhouse,  claim 
little  Johnny,  and  meet  her  lord  afterwards  at  the 
jeweller's  shop.  She,  good,  motherly  soul,  was 
brimming  over  with  kindly  delight  in  her  errand. 
She  carried  a  large  basket  filled  with  cakes  and 
apples  as  a  Christmas  box  to  the  other  small  work- 
house children,  and  the  rosy  glow  on  her  sunny 
face  rivalled  the  fruit  in  color.  Timmins,  mean- 
while, proceeded  to  the  jeweller's,  a  large  magnifi- 
cent shop  in  a  broad  thoroughfare.  When  he 
reached  it,  he  stared  through  the  plate-glass  window 
in  admiration.  It  was  already  dusk,  and  the  bril- 
liant jets  of  gas,  sparkling  upon  the  gems,  seemed 
to  extract  from  them  tiny  streams  of  light,  while 
within  could  be  seen  a  sort  of  dazzling  vista  of  gold 
and  silver.  Timmins  stood  gazing  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  walked  in  in  the  best  possible  spirits, 
and  advanced  towards  the  counter. 

"I  called  about  this  advertisement,"  said  he, 
showing  one  that  he  had  cut  out  of  the  paper ;  "  the 
box  has  come  into  my  possession." 

"  O,  indeed,"  replied  the  young  man  whom  he 
addressed,  with  an  unmistakable  sneer  ;  "  O,  in- 
deed ! " 
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"  It  happened  very  curiously,"  Timmins  went  on 
glibly.-    "  I  and  my  wife  were  walking  — 

"  Don't  tell  your  story  to  me,  if  you  please,"  in- 
terrupted the  shopman,  rudely,  "  I  '11  mention  your 
errand  to  my  master.  Here,  Johnson,  two  upon 
ten." 

The  shopman  disappeared  down  an  inner  pas- 
sage, and  Johnson  advanced  from  the  other  side  of 
the  shop  and  kept  very  close  to  Mr.  Timmins  in  a 
manner  which  he  could  not  but  think  offensive,  es- 
pecially as  a  man  of  far  less  respectable  appearance 
was  left  standing  unwatched  at  the  opposite  coun- 
ter. Worse  than  this,  the  meaning  of  the  myste- 
rious order  "  two  upon  ten  "  soon  became  obvious 
in  the  gluing  of  Mr.  Johnson's  two  eyes  upon  the 
ten  fingers,  five  of  which  were  resting  innocently 
upon  the  counter.  Mr.  Timmins  began  to  grow 
very  uncomfortable.  When  finally  the  first  shop- 
man returned  and  preceded  him  into  a  private 
room,  and  Johnson,  calling  another  man  to  attend 
to  the  shop,  joined  quietly  in  behind,  Timmins  felt 
that  all  his  good  spirits  had  unaccountably  left  him, 
and  was  conscious  of  wearing  a  hang-dog  look,  and 
of  being  treated  surprisingly  like  a  criminal. 

Mrs.  Timmins,  with  little  Johnny  in  her  hand, 
hovered  about  the  door  of  the  jeweller's  shop  for  a 
good  quarter  of  an  hour  before  her  lord  made  his  ap- 
pearance. When  at  length  he  did  so,  she  fell  back 
with  a  start,  and  looked  with  terrified  eyes  into  his 
face ;  the  gas-light  showed  it  to  be  of  a  deadly 
white. 

"  Heaven  save  us,  T  !  what 's  the  matter  ?  You 
look  like  a  ghost !  " 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense,"  he  said,  trying  to  speak 
angrily,  but  the  words  came  thick  and  faint  out  of 
his  throat.  "What!  you've  got  the  brat  have 
you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  T.  Poor  little  man,  he  was  so  pleased," 
and  the  wife  crept  timidly  nearer  to  her  husband. 
"  We  shall  never  repent  it  anyway,  I  'm  sure.  I 
couldn't  have  eaten  my  Christmas  dinner  com- 
fortable, if  we  had  n't  done  it,  but  have  n't  you,  — 
have  n't  you  got  the  money  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  've  got  the  money,"  he  growled  between 
his  set  teeth. 

Mrs.  Timmins  felt  such  a  lump  rise  in  her  throat 
that  she  spoke  no  more  till  they  were  at  home  and 
in  their  own  room.  There  she  could  no  longer  re- 
strain her  tears ;  they  streamed  down  unnoticed 
over  the  new  Christmas  bonnet-strings  that  she  had 
tied  with  such  pride  an  hour  before.  "  O,  Tim- 
mins !  "  she  pleaded,  "  I  can 't  bear  this.  Only  tell 
me  what  it  means." 

"Means!"  he  exclaimed  at  last,  turning  savagely 
upon  her ;  "  it  means  that  I  've  been  treated  like  a 
common  thief.  They  don't  believe  a  word  of  my 
story,  as  any  one  might  have  known  they  would  n't. 
They  don't  prosecute,  but  they  are  going  to  write 
and  inform  the  Company.  It  means  that  I  shall 
lose  my  situation  and  my  character,  and  be  ruined 
as  sure  as  you're  a  living  woman;  thanks  to  you 
and  that  cursed  brat ! " 

As  he  spoke,  he  raised  his  boot  in  his  blind  pas- 
sion and  launched  a  furious  kick  at  little  Johnny. 
It  missed  the  child,  but  it  struck  the  wood-work  of 
the  chimney-piece,  and  made  a  dent  in  it.  The 
sight  sobered  Timmins,  in  a  moment.  He  looked 
at  his  heavy  boot,  and  the  mark  which  it  had  made, 
and  then  at  the  little  child  at  whom  the  kick  had 
been  aimed.  Turning  away,  he  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands  and  fairly  burst  into  tears.  "  God  forgive 
me,"  he  said,  "I  'm  worse  than  a  brute;  but  it's 


enough  to  drive  a  man  out  of  his  senses  " ;  and  then 
as  Johnny,  too  young  to  be  conscious  of  his  escape, 
peered  wonderingly  up,  he  lifted  the  child  in  his 
arms,  and  kissed  his  curly  head,  saying,  "  Well, 
wife,  come  what  may,  we  '11  do  our  duty  by  this 
child.  He  sha'n't  want  while  we  've  anything  to 
give  him ;  and  if  we  starve,  he  can  but  starve  with 
us." 

The  next  day,  Inspector  John  Timmins  was  sum- 
marily dismissed  from  the  employment  of  the  G.  C. 
Railway  Company,  without  a  character. 


"  Land  in  sight  ! "  What  magic  there  is  in 
those  words  as  they  fly  from  lip  to  lip  on  board  a 
homeward-bound  vessel.  How  the  passengers  come 
crowding  up  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  England, 
nearing  momentarily  ;  what  agitated  grasps  of  the 
hand  there  are  between  new  friends,  what  recon- 
ciliations between  ancient  foes !  Watch  for  a 
moment  the  deck  of  the  Flying  Cloud,  home- 
ward-bound from  the  Australian  gold-diggings. 
Yonder  is  a  man,  the  centre  of  an  excited  group ;  he 
is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  good  binocular,  an 
invaluable  treasure  at  such  a  moment.  On  this  side 
sits  a  woman  who,  one  may  tell,  from  her  deep 
mourning,  has  laid  her  husband  to  rest  in  that  dis- 
tant land  ;  she  strives  in  vain  to  see  the  coast  with 
eyes  blurred  and  dimmed  with  tears.  Here  is  a  boy 
on  his  way  home  for  education  in  the  old  country  ; 
one  may  be  sure,  by  the  bright  out-look  he  keeps, 
that  the  prospect  before  him  is  pleasant !  there 
stands  a  man  who  left  England  so  many  years  ago, 
that  he  is  wondering  whether  any  will  be  alive  to 
greet  him  on  his  return.  Ah,  what  hopes,  what 
fears,  what  beating  hearts  and  straining  eyes  the 
good  ship  bears  along  as  she  comes  bounding  home 
to  England ! 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  scene,  four  years  after  the 
events  narrated  in  the  last  chapter,  a  husband  and 
wife  were  standing  together,  quietly  and  earnestly 
gazing  towards  land.  The  woman's  face  was  pale 
and  calm,  but  a  wistful  look  in  the  gray  eyes,  and 
some  deep  lines  about  the  mouth,  told  their  story  of 
past  trouble.  Her  husband,  a  hale  burly  north- 
countryman,  from  the  clas3  perhaps  of  yeoman 
farmers,  looked  as  if  no  cloud  had  ever  rested  on 
his  handsome  face ;  both  were  plainly,  but  well 
dressed.  "  Well,"  the  man  was  saying,  "  I  've  come 
back  to  old  England  a  sight  richer  than  I  left  it,  that 
's  certain.  That  last  haul  did  my  business,  and  glad 
enough  I  shall  be  to  be  safe  at  home  again  "  ;  then, 
as  his  wife  did  not  immediately  reply,  he  added, 
kindly :  "  Come,  cheer  up,  Jane.  I  know  what 
you're  thinking  of;  but  you  need  n't  be  so  down- 
hearted.    We  're  sure  to  find  him." 

"  Ah,  I  don't  know,"  the  woman  said,  sadly,  "  he 
may  be  dead  and  gone  by  this  time,  poor  darling. 
If  he  is  alive,  he  must  be  seven  now.  My  baby,  my 
baby,  how  could  I  leave  him  !  " 

"  Well,  my  girl,  I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  replied 
the  man  in  his  hearty  voice.  "  You  'd  have  stuck 
to  him,  I  know,  as  long  as  you  had  a  bit  of  bread 
to  put  into  his  mouth  ;  and  when  you  had  n't,  I 
don't  know  but  what  you  did  the  best  you  could  for 
him." 

The  woman  looked  up  gratefully  to  her  big  hus- 
band, but  tears  filled  her  eyes.  She  took  the  great 
brown  hand  and  stroked  it,  saying,  softly,  "  You  are 
sure  you  forgive  everything  that  went  before,  —  be- 
fore I  left  England  ?  " 

"  Why,   what   are    you   talking   about,   Jenny  ? 
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Did  n't  I  tell  you  the  (lay  we  married  that  bygones 
should  be  bygones  ;  eh,  little  woman  ?  and  have  n't 
you  been  the  best  of  wives  to  me  for  three  years 
since  then  ?  It's  just  the  sight  of  England  mikes 
you  foolish  and  nervous-like.  You'll  be  all  right  as 
so  >n  as  we  get  there."  There  was  a  little  pause, 
ami  then  the  wife  said,  timidly, — 

'•  Harry,  —  I  've  never  told  you  exactly  how  I 
came  to  leave  my  baby,  and  to  —  to  take  the  box. 
I  should  like  to  tell  you  now." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  he  answered,  without  a  shadow 
crossing  his  face,  "  tell  me  now,  if  it  will  be  any 
comfort  to  you ;  but  don't  feel  obliged  to." 

"  No,"  she  replied,  drumming  softly  with  her 
fingers  upon  the  side  of  the  vessel,  "  I  should  like  to 
do  it.  After,  —  after  lie  deserted  me,  you  know,  we 
re  illy  were  starving,  my  baby  and  I.  That  morning 
we  had  been  wandering  about  all  night  in  the  cold, 
and  he  cried  for  bread,  and  I  had  none  to  give  him. 
Ah,  me  I  I  can  hear  that  little  cry  now!  At  last, 
wr  inue  near  the  railway  station,  and  I  could  see 
the  warm  (ire  through  the  waiting-room  window; 
I  thought  my  baby  would  die  soon  if  he  was  n't  fed, 
and  all  the  courage  went  out  of  me.  I  put  him 
down  by  the  entr  nice,  thinking  perhaps  some  pas- 
senger might  take  pity  on  him.  And  then  I  watched, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  saw  them  take  him 
to  the  workhouse.  (),  what  a  miserable,  miserable 
place  for  a  little  child  !  " 

'•  My  poor  girl  !  "  said  her  husband  compassion- 
ately, as  she  Stopped,  choked  by  her  tears. 

'•The  next  day  I  was  prowling  about  near  the 
workhouse,  —  I  could  n't  go  far  from  it,  it  always 
seemed  to  pull  me  b  ick,  —  when  I 'came  to  a  jewel- 
ler's shop,  where  B  lady  was  going  in  with  a  miuIT- 
box  to  be  mended.     I  could  BBC  her  unfolding  the 

{>ircel.  and  then  the  jewels  sparkling  upon  it.  I 
onged  for  the  food  that  it  would  have  bought,  and 
tho  ight  how  cruel  God  was  to  jrive  her  that  splendid 
costly  thing,  and  to  take  my  baby,  my  only  treasure, 
from  me." 

S!ie  waited  a  moment,  and  then  went  on,  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  dim  outline  of  the  distant  shore. 
"  Tiie  shopman  left  the  shop,  and  the  1  idy  walked 
towards  the  door  holding  the  box.  I  don't  know 
what  possessed  me  then.  I  rushed  in,  and  snatched 
it  out  of  her  hand,  and  ran  away.  There  was  a  hue 
and  cry  for  police,  and  the  next  moment  I  could 
hear  them  behind  me.  I  tried  to  go  faster,  but  on 
turning  a  corner  I  ran  up  hard  against  a  man.  It 
Stopped  me,  and  then  the  horror  came  upon  me  of 
feeling  myself  a  thief.  I  had  never  stolen  a  erumb 
before.  I  could  not  give  myself  up,  and  be  dragged 
to  prison,  but  I  slipped  the  box  into  the  man's  pock- 
et, and  ran  on.  I  thought  he  would  feel  it  drop, 
and  give  it  directly  to  the  policemen." 

••  And  you  are  sure  that  was  the  same  man  who 
took  little  Johnny  ?  "  asked  the  husband;  "it  hard- 
ly seems  likely." 

"  I  am  sure ;  his  name  was  Timmins,  too,"  she 
answered  :  "  it  was  given  in  the  paper,  with  the  ac- 
count of  his  having  claimed  the  reward.  I  saw  it 
after  I  got  to  Australia." 

"  What  made  you  think  of  going  there?" 

••  Well,  when  1  knew  that  my  boy  was  safe  out  of 
the  workhouse,  I  determined  not  to  die  as  I  had 
thought  I  should,  but  to  try  and  live  for  his  sake. 
Free  passages  to  Melbourne  were  being  offered  then 
to  women  and  girls,  and  I  resolved  to  go  away,  and 
earn  money  somehow  to  support  him.  I  've  never 
heard  of  him  since.  I  wonder  why  they  have  never 
answered  my  letters."  * 


"  You  wrote  to  the  wrong  place,  most  likely," 
suggested  the  husband  :  "  however,  it  was  lucky  you 
remembered  the  jeweller's  address  all  right,  for  if 
he  had  n't  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  twenty 
pounds  we  refunded,  and  promised  not  to  prosecute, 
we  could  n't  be  here  ;  but  as  to  Johnny,  you  '11  see, 
Jane.  We '11  find  him  out,  and  we'll  have  him 
home,  and  bring  him  up  to  be  honest  and  true,  and 
we  '11  find  means  to  reward  those  that  have  been 
kind  to  him,  never  you  fear,"  and  he  stooped  down 
and  kissed  her. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  mother  of  the  deserted 
child  returned  to  England, —  the  happy  respected 
wife  of  an  upright  and  successful  man,  yet  yearning 
for  her  lost  darling  with  a  longing  that  never  faded 
or  grew  dim.  Daily,  during  the  homeward  voyage 
she  had  pictured  the  meeting  between  herself  and 
her  boy,  until  she  could  almost  feel  the  clasp  of  his 
arms  round  her  neck,  but  as  the  Flying  Cloud 
neared  England,  a  miserable  restlessness  took  pos- 
it of  her,  —  a  sick  fear  lest  she  should  not  find 
her  chilil.  Her  husband  was  very  kind,  very  tender 
with  her,  but  he  had  no  power  to  still  the  terror 
that  filled  the  mother's  soul.  It  was  on  a  rainy 
morning  early  in  Christmas  week,  that  Henry 
Boultby,  the  fortunate  gold-digger,  and  his  pale 
wife,  landed  at  Wapping,  and  as  soon  as  they  had 
deposited  their  luggiuje,  theystarted  together  to  seek 
for  the  Timmins's.  They  went  first  to  the  old  lodg- 
ings to  which  little  Johnny  had  been  traced  by  his 
mother.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  man  whose 
Hushed  cheeks  and  jovial  smile  told,  even  more 
plainly  than  the  sprig  of  misletoe  in  his  button-hole, 
that  he  had  just  risen  from  some  Christmas  festivity. 

M  Walk  in,"  said  he,  civilly,  when  he  had  heard 
their  query,  "and  I'll  inquire."  He  did  so,  and  a 
nit  chatty  woman  came  out,  with  a  baby  in 
her  arms.  "  1(  you  please,  ma'am,"  she  said,  "  the 
Timmins's  left  here  three  years  ago  and  more.  My 
husband  was  made  one  of  the  inspectors  to  the  G. 
C.  Company  when  Mr.  Timmins  got  into  trouble, 
and  as  he  could  n't  afford  to  keep  on  these  lodgings, 
we  took  'em  off  his  hands." 

Henry  Boultby  turned  to  smile  cheerily  at  his 
wife  before  he  asked,  "  What  trouble  was  it?" 

'•  Why,  sir,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  rightly  tell 
you.  It  was  something  about  a  gold  snuff-box  that 
Mr.  Timmins  was  thought  to  have  stolen,  and  he 
was  dismissed  from  the  Company's  service.  His 
character  was  cleared  afterwards  by  some  letter 
from  Australia,  and  my  husband  said  the  company 
would  have  given  him  another  situation,  but  they 
never  could  trace  him.  But  lor',  ma'am,"  she  ex- 
claimed, suddenly  breaking  off,  "  do  let  me  get  you 
a  chair.     You  look  ready  to  drop." 

Henry  Boultby  scarcely  waited  to  thank  the  as- 
tonished woman  for  her  information,  before  he  bore 
off  his  wife  to  the  cab  that  waited  at  the  door.  She 
eowered  in  a  corner  of  it,  and  shivered  as  if  with 
cold,  but  said  never  a  word. 

"  Don't  take  on  so,  Jenny,"  urged  her  husband, 
drawing  her  shawl  more  closely  round  her,  "  for  my 
sake,  don't.  You  could  n't  dream  you  were  doing 
him  such  an  injury,  and  we  shall  find  them,  I  'in 
sure.  Try  to  think  of  some  other  place  where  they 
may  be  heard  of." 

She  shook  her  head  hopelessly  at  first,  but  after  a 

moment  said,  eagerly,   "  K Workhouse !  they 

might  know  there." 

Thither  the  cabman  drove,  and  upon  inquiry  it 
appeared  that  the  return  of  the  basket  which  had 
contained  Mrs.  Timmins's  Christmas  gifts,  had  occa- 
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sioned  a  second  direction  to  be  given.  It  had  been 
sent  by  post,  and  after  a  long  delay  was  forthcom- 
ing. After  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  to  fol- 
low up  the  track.  The  Boultbys  drove  from  parish 
to  parish,  —  from  lodging  to  lodging,  each  a  degree 
poorer  and  shabbier  than  the  last,  to  be  met  every- 
where with  the  same  sad  story  :  "  He  could  n't  get 
no  work,  so  they  had  to  give  up  the  rooms."  Jane 
Boultby's  pale  face  grew  paler  and  paler,  and  her 
lips  became  parched  and  dry.  Every  now  and  then 
her  husband  laid  his  broad  hand  encouragingly  on 
hers,  but  few  words  were  spoken.  At  length  the 
cab  stopped  at  the  bottom  of  a  wretched  alley  in 
one  of  the  purlieus  of  London ;  a  foul,  reeking, 
loathsome  place.  Miserable  children,  in  damp  rags 
were  lying  or  creeping  about,  and  here  and  there 
the  voice  of  a  drunken  woman  quarrelling  with  her 
neighbor  sounded  loud  and  shrill. 

The  rain  was  falling  fast,  but  Mrs.  Boultby  did 
not  seem  to  feel  it.  She  walked  on  quickly,  unheed- 
ing the  curious  glances  turned  on  her  and  her  well- 
dressed,  stalwart  husband,  until  they  reached  a 
dilapidated  house,  at  whose  open  door  a  knot  of 
dirty  men  were  lounging.  The  often-repeated  ques- 
tion was  this  time  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Yes, 
they  were  here.  Fallen  so  low  as  this  !  The  Boult- 
bys mounted  the  filthy  stairs,  swarming  at  every 
flight  with  squalid  children,  up  and  up  till  they 
reached  the  topmost  garret.  Here  they  knocked, 
and  in  a  minute  a  woman  came  out,  closing  the  door 
behind  her.  A  woman,  —  but  could  that  lean  care- 
worn creature,  with  untidy  hair  and  threadbare 
clothes  that  hung  loosely  about  her  pinched  figure, 
could  that  really  be  the  bonny  comely  Mrs.  Timmins 
of  old  days  ?  Jane  Boultby  was  past  speaking  by 
this  time,  her  knees  were  shaking  under  her;  she 
could  hardly  stand,  but  she  signed  to  her  husband 
to  tell  her  story.  He  did  so  at  once,  in  a  frank 
manly  way,  standing  all  the  time  in  the  dreary  pas- 
sage. He  touched  tenderly  upon  the  various  inci- 
dents, but  he  omitted  nothing,  and  he  ended  by 
humbly  entreating  forgiveness  for  his  wife.  His 
listener  heard  him  in  entire  silence,  and  as  he 
paused,  a  wailing  voice  called  from  within  :  "  Moth- 
er, mother,  do  come  !  " 

Mrs.  Timmins  turned  without  a  word,  and  hur- 
ried back,  leaving  the  door  wide  open.  The  Boult- 
bys followed  her.  There  was  not  an  atom  of  furni- 
ture in  the  wretched  room  except  two  straw  pallets, 
and  some  old  boxes  which  served  as  seats  ;  no  signs 
of  food,  no  fire  on  that  bitter  day.  On  the  floor 
beside  the  empty  grate,  crouched  two  boys  of  nine 
and  ten,  while  a  girl,  a  year  or  two  older,  was  try- 
ing to  infuse  some  of  her  own  vital  warmth  into  a 
little  child  of  four.  They  were  all  dark-haired,  and 
Mrs.  Boultby's  eye  passed  them,  and  went  to  where 
Mrs.  Timmins  was  bending  over  a  pillow  of  straw, 
on  which  a  little  golden  head  was  lying.  The  moth- 
er could  contain  herself  no  longer.  She  flew  across 
the  room,  and  threw  herself  on  her  knees  by  the 
side  of  the  pallet.  "  My  baby,  my  baby ! "  she 
cried.  Johnny  opened  his  blue  eyes  with  a  look  of 
wonder,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  He  is  dying,"  hoarsely  whispered  Mrs.  Timmins, 
"  dying  of  hunger." 

For  one  moment  Mrs.  Boultby  turned  away  her 
eyes  from  her  child.  "  Fetch  food,"  she  motioned 
with  her  lips  to  her  husband  ;  and  he  was  gone  in  a 
moment. 

There  was  a  silence  in  the  room  till  his  return, 
both  women  brooding  over  the  child.  At  last  he 
came,  laden  with  all  that  he  had  been  able  to  seize  | 


in  a  raid  of  two  minutes  upon  the  pastry  cook's,  and 
followed  by  a  boy  bearing  a  steaming  can  of  soup. 
The  children  on  the  floor  looked  up,  and  a  ray  of 
hope  shone  upon  their  white  faces.  Mrs.  Timmins 
held  a  spoonful  of  soup  to  Johnny's  mouth,  and  his 
mother  raised  his  head.  A  kind  of  stupor  seemed 
to  have  crept  over  him,  but  he  swallowed  the  soup, 
and  one  or  two  spoonfuls  more,  and  then  as  they 
laid  him  down,  a  light  came  into  the  blue  eyes,  and 
a  murmur  from  the  childish  lips,  —  "  Thy  will  be 
done.  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  —  ."  It  was 
the  right  word.  It  touched  the  heart-strings  of  both 
his  hearers. 

"With  a  flood  of  tears,  Mrs.  Timmins  held  out  her 
hand  to  the  woman  who  had  been  the  cause  of  her 
husband's  ruin,  saying,  "  God  bless  you  for  having 
come  in  time  to  save  him ;  he  is  like  my  own.  I 
forgive  you  for  his  sake."  And  the  two  women  em- 
braced and  kissed  each  other  by  the  side  of  the 
child's  poverty-stricken  bed. 

The  sun  rose  bright  and  clear  on  Christmas  Day. 
About  noon  Henry  Boultby  carried  little  weak 
Johnny  in  his  strong  arms  to  a  warm  cheery  lodging 
in  a  healthy  neighborhood.  Most  of  the  family  had 
moved  some  hours  before,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  the  child  looked  round  with  amaze- 
ment when  he  had  been  softly  laid  on  the  little  white 
bed  in  the  corner.  Mrs.  Boultby  had  decked  the 
room  with  holly  and  mistletoe  boughs,  a  cosey  fire 
was  crackling  out  its  welcome,  a  kettle  was  singing 
on  the  hob,  and  the  table  was  spread  for  the  dinner 
that  was  already  sending  out  savory  whiffs  from  the 
adjoining  kitchen.  Mrs.  Timmins  was  there,  already 
begining  to  smile  and  beam  again,  surrounded  by 
her  children  in  beautiful  warm  winter  dresses,  and 
Mrs.  Boultby  waiting  on  them  all.  Johnny's  ideas 
were  vague  as  to  the  relationship  in  which  she  stood 
to  him,  but  he  had  no  objection  to  find  a  second 
mother  in  the  loving  woman  who  watched  and  petted 
him  so  tenderly. 

Presently  in  came  Mr.  Timmins,  who  had  been 
fbrbidden  to  make  his  appearance  earlier,  and  his 
astonishment  was  a  sight  worth  seeing.  An  arm- 
chair had  been  drawn  up  to  the  fireplace,  and  Hen- 
ry Boultby's  cheery  voice  invited  him  into  it.  As 
he  was  about  to  sit  down,  he  found  a  bundle  lying 
on  the  seat,  but  he  almost  let  it  drop  again  when  he 
saw  what  it  contained.  Of  all  things  in  the  world, 
a  bran-new  Railway  Inspector's  uniform  !  "  Yes, 
you  are  honorably  reinstated,"  Henry  Boultby  was 
saying,  when  he  recovered  from  his  stupefaction. 
"  I  wish  you  joy,  I  'm  sure." 

"Now,  little  woman,  let 'shave  dinner."  They 
had  dinner,  and  such  a  dinner  !  There  was  a  tur- 
key, of  course,  and  there  was  roast  beef,  and  there 
were  sausages,  and  mince-pies,  and  a  blazing  plum- 
pudding,  and  all  the  delicacies  that  ever  were 
thought  of.  And  what  delight  Mrs.  Boultby  seemed 
to  take  in  popping  these  dainties  first  upon  the 
plate  of  one  and  then  of  another,  and  how  both  she 
and  Mrs.  Timmins  kept  jumping  up  to  carry  tit-bits 
to  little  Johnny,  and  to  see  that  he  had  everything 
he  could  want.  The  children,  poor  things,  were 
very  quiet  at  first;  they  were  not  used  to  merri- 
ment, and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timmins,  though  their 
hearts  were  brimful  of  glad  thankfulness,  were 
hardly  prepared  to  be  more  than  cheerful.  They 
had  not  had  time  to  realize  that  their  sore  trial  was 


really  over.  But  the  very  spirit  of  Christmas 
seemed  to  shine  out  of  Henry  Boultby's  eyes,  and  to 
illumine  his  good-humored  face;  he  was  resolved 
upon  fun,  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  daunted. 
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Bless  you !  the  stories  that  he  told,  the  jokes  that 
he  made,  the  absurdities  that  he  perpetrated  at  that 
dinner  would  fill  a  volume,  and  the  children  began 
first  to  smile  and  then  to  laugh,  until,  upon  the  mag- 
nificent apparition  of  the  pudding,  decked  with  holly 
and  spouting  fire  with  all  its  might,  he  actually  ex- 
tracted a  genuine  shout  of  baby  glee  from  the  young- 
est, which  rejoiced  its  mother's  ears,  and  of  which  he 
was  as  proud  as  man  could  be.  The  Boultbys  were 
in  no  hurry.  They  had  taken  rooms  in  the  same 
house  and  meant  to  live  there,  so  as  to  be  with 
Johnny  without  separating  him  from  his  friends. 
And  when  at  last  dinner  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
table  was  pushed  close  to  the  little  boy'a  bedside, 
and  the  family  gathered  round  it,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  though  there  might  l>e  many  noisier,  there  was 
not  a  banner  tat  df  people  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
England.  Henry  IJoulthy  concocted  in  the  most 
artful  way  a  steaming  bowl  of  punch,  and  over  it 
they  shook  hands  all  round,  and  wished  each  other, 
as  I  wish  to  you,  my  reader,  a  merry  Christmas 
and  a  happy  new  year,  and  many,  many  to  come. 


HOW  FASHIONS  ABE  MADE. 

[Translated  from  the  French  for  Evckt  Satcrdat.] 
A  pkkson  walking  up  and  down  tin-  larger  and 
smaller  boulevard-;  of  J'aris,  or,  for  that  matter,  the 
narrow  eross-stivets  em  n.  will  lind  there  whole 
rows  of  stores  and  show-windows  with  articles 
therein  of  the  most  abundant  variety  of  material 
and  shape.  It.  will  hardly  escape  an  attentive  o!>- 
:•,  that  the  goods  thus  exhibited  are  not  only 
changed  daily,  but  indicate  also  a  constant,  though 
at  times  only  a  trifling,  alteration  or  improvement. 
In  eases  where  Urge  manufactories  avail  them 
of  the  retail  shops  for  the  purjwse  of  attracting  the 
eyes  of  the  public  to  their  productions,  the  hidden 

of  this  incessant  cbangi 
Every  manufactory  employs  a  number  of  ••  design- 
ers," who,  from  one  id  to  the  Other',  do 
nothing  but  invent  and  compose  new  combinations; 
a  pattern  that  meets  the  universal  taste  ami  be- 
comes ••  the  fashion  "  may  soon  make  the  manufac- 
turer a  rich  man. 

It  is  saying  nothing  new,  that,  just  as  an  air  can 
be  repeated  in  many  different  keys,  so  a  drawing 
can  be  varied  in  many  colors  and  sizes,  so  mi; 
in  fact,  that  an  assortment  of  styles  of  one  single 
pattern  often  contains  more  than  a  hundred  • 
ties.  But  powder  has  not  been  invented  by  the 
;-s.  nor  the  telescope  by  astronomers  ;  and  in 
Banner  it  happens  that  the  most  successful  pat- 
or  moilels  are  not  always  invented  by  those 
who  made  this  invention  their  specially.  Manv 
houses,  moreover,  cannot  afford  to  have  designers 
of  their  own,  or  at  any  rate  to  employ  a  large  num- 
ber of  these.  A  "division  of  labor"  has  therefore 
been  resorted  to.  At  a  so-called  establishment  of 
••confections"  (designs),  be  it  a  linen  store  or  a 
millinery  shop,  etc.,  a  work-woman  calls,  asking  for 
H  work."  The  stereotype  answer  is  :  H  We  are 
perfectly  willing  to  rive  you  work,  if  you  will  first 
of  all  bring  us  a  '  taking  '  pattern."  If  the  woman 
eds  in  furnishing  such  a  one,  say,  for  instance, 
a  lady's  cloak,  whose  "  model "  (cut)  gains  the 
storekeeper's  approbation,  she  is  sure  of  work  for 
a  while,  as  she  alone  is  the  owner  of  the  model ;  all 
copies  can  be  ordered  only  of  her;  and  rarelv  does 
a  first  order  call  for  less  than  one  or  two  dozen. 
This  is  readily  enough  understood,  since  everv 
wholesale   dealer  has  to  send  at  least  one  or  two 
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samples  to  each  of  the  retailers,  who  are  to  solicit 
larger  orders  on  them. 

But  what  is  a  pattern,  after  all  ?  A  hundred  new 
ones  make  their  appearance  every  day.  The  great 
point  is  to  outdo  a  competitor,  to  excel  any  and 
every  one  of  them,  to  hit  the  favorable  moment, 
and  to  come  forward  with  a  new  pattern  ;  not,  how- 
ever, until  a  sufficient  number  of  these  have  been 
made,  with  which  to  meet  the  first  rush  of  incoming 
orders.  If  the  pattern  has  been  well  received  and 
met  with  a  ready  sale,  some  competitor  is  sure  to  imi- 
tate it,  by  modifying  it  in  one  or  more  particulars,  and 
by  making  it  of  poorer  and  therefore  cheaper  qual- 
ity, in  order  to  be  able  to  sell  it  at  a  lower  price. 
He  who  gives  quickly  gives  double  ;  but  he  who 
gets  goods  ready  for  sale  quickest  sells  ten  times 
more  than  another.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Sadowa,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  breast-pins  of 
"  needle-gun  "  shape  were  put  upon  the  market 
and  sold  readily.  Four  weeks  later,  when  people 
in  France  had  censed  to  admire  and  begun  to  be 
envious,  nobody  would  wear  these  pins.  Before 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  there  might  have  been 
bought  at  all  the  street-corners,  for  a  couple,  of  sous, 
a  so-called  "  (Jerman  Clown,"  holding  a  Pre 
by  the  ear,  and  making  him  jump  by  means  of  an 
India-rubber  string.  A  month  later  the  ••(Jerman 
Clown"  was  made  to  jump  up  and  down  by  the 
-i.in  holding  him  by  the  ear.  These  toys,  on 
which  fortunes  :p  as  they  are.  may 

best  show  the   disadvantageous  effect  of   anachro- 
rofotmd  truth  of  the  adage,  Time  is 
money. 

Let  us  see,  however,  whence  the  work-worn  m 
(returning  to  the  example  of  a  "  confection  "  given 
)  takes  the  new  pattern,  which,  as  a  mar 
-.  is  first  made  of  white  muslin  (raou.- 
raide),  and  whose  seams  ami  trimmings  are  merely 
indicated  by  dark  lines.  There  are  many  sources 
from  which  an  intelligent  seamstress  can  draw  her 
ideas.      First   of  all.  her  own   inventive 

genius;  but  that,  unfortunately,  is  not  peculiar  to 
this  class  of  women,  inasmuch  as  all  inventors  have 
it  in  common.      Next  we   ha.  :-tom"  of 

ladies,  who  prefer  to  have  an  idea  of  their  own 
fertile  brains  carried  out  by  an  obscure  seamstress, 
rather  than  confide  it  to  a  well-known  man-tailor, 
who  would  not  fail  to  recommend  the  novelty  to 
other  ladies  as  his  own  invention,  thus  robbing  the 
real  inventress  of  her  chief  pleasure  :  its  exclusive 
possession.  Thus  it  happened  only  a  little  while 
that  a  lady  of  rank,  distinguished  in  society  for 
the  high  diplomatic  position  other  husband  and  her 
own  eccentricities,  had  "confected  "  a  costume  the 
intended  to  wear  at  a  bal  ma*que,  which  costume, 
she  felt  convinced,  would  produce  an  enormous  ef- 
fect u]K>n  all  the  men  and  women  present  on  that 
great  occasion.  It  need  hardly  be  mentioned,  that 
the  strictest  secrecy  had  been  enjoined  upon  the 
lailleur  artisle  ;  the  product  of  his  art  came  fully  op 
to  the  expectations  of  the  noble  customer.  A  vic- 
tory-conscious smile  played  around  the  lips  of  that 
lady  while  she  was  being  dressed  for  the  ball  by  her 
maids;  she  lingered  and  lingered  long,  however, 
before  she  entered  the  carriage  that  was  to  convey 
her  to  the  fairy  scene,  in  order  not  to  appear  until 
the  rooms  were  filled,  hoping  thus  to  be  enabled  to 
enter  almost  unobserved,  and  to  enjoy  the  Bast 
burst  of  unbounded  a:I:niration  which  would  be 
sure  to  greet  her  entrance.  What  was  her  aston- 
ishment at  being  received  with  merely  a  smile  !  She 
ascribed  this  dubious  homage  at  first  to  the  envy  of 
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her  rivals,  but  soon  espied  —  four  costumes  exactly 
resembling  her  own,  worn  by  young  men.  The 
matter  was  a  simple  one  :  a  rival  for  the  crown  of 
the  premiere  modiste  had  bribed  one  of  the 
workmen  of  the  lady's  tailor,  taken  four  copies  of 
the  costume  in  question,  and  prevailed  upon  an 
equal  number  of  representatives  of  the  sterner  sex 
to  appear  in  them ;  by  what  bribes  and  promises 
remained  a  profound  secret. 

Besides  the  sources  already  named,  the  seam- 
stresses have  also  the  use  of  the  public  libraries.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
rue  Richelieu,  by  the  side  of  pedantic  old  sa- 
vans  buried  up  to  their  eyes  in  dusty  folios,  the 
rosy  faces  of  several  young  girls,  who  are  busily 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  old  books  of  fashions  and 
collections  of  costumes,  adroitly  copying  a  suit  of 
trimming  here,  the  cut  of  a  robe  there,  which  copies 
they  joyfully  carry  off  to  their  homes,  in  order  to 
prepare  therefrom  patterns  of  larger  size,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  their  employers.  These  latter  examine 
them  critically,  suggest  slight  alterations  and  new 
combinations,  both  of  which  elicit  numerous  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  debates  on  the  subject  of 
"  taste  " ;  some  being  in  favor  of  using  as  little  ma- 
terial as  possible,  others  again  as  much  as  they  can 
conveniently  dispose  of,  for  many  nouveautes 
are  successfully  adopted,  and  "  take,"  merely  be- 
cause they  are  expensive,  while  others  will  only  be 
received  at  all  on  account  of  their  cheapness. 

Even  though  they  may  lack  an  ordinary  knowl- 
edge, of  the  rudimentary  studies  (the  majority  of 
seamstresses  can  neither  read  nor  write,  much  less 
draw),  the  candidates  for  work  repair  to  the  Bu- 
reaus of  Patterns,  i.  e.  shops  where  models,  and 
models  in  white  duck  only,  are  made,  which  are 
sold  at  the  comparatively  low  rate  of  from  five  to 
ten  francs  apiece,  good  care  being  taken  to  have 
no  two  patterns  alike.  It  might  be  justly  asked, 
why  the  manufacturers  themselves  do  not  go  to 
these  bureaus  at  once,  instead  of  confining  them- 
selves to  and  relying  upon  the  selections  made  by 
the  work-women.  The  reason  is  an  obvious  one,  — 
it  saves  them  money.  A  business  of  any  fair  extent 
and  standing  turns  out  several  thousand  "  numbers  " 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  requisite  outlay  for 
the  patterns  would  indeed  be  a  heavy  one,  and  can 
actually  be  saved,  inasmuch  as  the  manufacturer 
would  still  have  to  find  him  a  seamstress  willing  to 
do  the  work,  and,  even  if  found,  she  would  not  be 
likely  to  take  as  much  interest  in  the  work  thus 
dealt  out  to  her  as  she  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  take  in  her  own  "  model."  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  manufacturers  never  avail  them- 
selves of  the  class  of  shops  just  described  ;  they  do 
so,  however,  but  rarely. 

A  great  assistance  is  derived  from  the  so-called 
"  get-ups  "  at  the  theatres  ;  for  instance,  those  at 
the  Varietes,  Gymnase,  Porte  St.  Martin,  Gaite, 
Chatelet,  and  even  the  Comedie  Francaise.  The 
success  of  a  large  number  of  pieces  is  almost  exclu- 
sively determined  by  the  female  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  in  criticisms  of  this  kind  the  costumes  come 
in  for  a  large  share. 

What,  we  ask,  would  have  become  of  the  "  Be- 
noiton  family  "  but  for  the  very  eccentricity  of  the 
costumes  ?  Or  is  it  at  all  likely  that  the  Gymnase 
would  have  brought  out  Paul  Dalloz's  Don  Quixote, 
if  there  had  not  been  a  fair  chance  of  making  a 
brilliant  display  in  dresses  ?  Managers  of  Parisian 
theatres  must  indeed  thoroughly  understand  their 
business  and  the  foibles  of  their  audiences  to  real- 


ize so  handsome  a  surplus  in  spite  of  their  immense 
expenditure.  For  that  very  reason  they  spare 
nothing  in  their  elegant  and  costly  get-ups.  They 
actually  go  to  the  most  talented  painters  for  the 
patterns  of  their  costumes,  the  combination  of  col- 
ors, and  the  materials  themselves,  which  require 
great  care  in  point  of  drapery.  Painters  like  Gus- 
t»ve  Roux,  Gustave  Dore,  Beauce  and  Godefroy 
Durand,  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  put  their 
crayons  on  paper  for  any  one  of  the  theatres  ;  and 
many  of  the  best  tailors  are  glad  enough  to  furnish 
the  work  on  the  costumes  of  some  great  characters 
free  of  charge.  For  it  may  be  expected,  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  certainty,  that,  the  piece  meet- 
ing with  success,  the  toilets  and  costumes  appearing 
therein  will  become  fashionable,  and  give  the  gen- 
erous tailor  business  enough  to  indemnify  him  ten- 
fold for  his  loss.  Attentive  seamstresses,  therefore, 
never  fail,  entirely  aside  from  the  innate  passion  for 
the  theatre  peculiar  to  all  Frenchwomen,  to  go  to 
the  performances  of  successful  a  la  vogue  pieces  as 
soon  as  possible. 

That  not  unfrequently  mere  external  causes  in- 
duce the  adoption  or  certain  costumes  or  articles  of 
dress  is  too  well  known  to  be  alluded  to  at  length 
here ;  the  history  of  crinoline,  long  wigs,  etc.  is 
universally  remembered.  Fashion,  however,  does 
not  confine  itself  to  the  cut  of  a  garment  alone  ;  its 
dominion  extends  with  equal  ritror  to  the  material 
and  the  color  of  the  same.  "  Formerly,"  writes  an 
expert  from  the  Palace  of  the  Exhibition,  "  it  was 
an  easy  matter  to  class  garments  according  to  the 
different  textures  of  which  they  were  made,  such  as 
wool,  linen,  silk,  cotton.  For  a  long  while  past  the 
various  mxtures  of  wool  and  silk,  silk  and  cotton, 
silk  and  linen,  etc.  have  taken  equal  rank.  During 
the  last  two  or  three  decades  other  fibrous  sub- 
stances also  got  into  use,  such  as  goat's  hair,  Manilla 
hemp,  etc.,  which  are  now  being  mixed  with  the 
older  textures,  thus  increasing  the  variety  of  mate- 
rials far  beyond  the  Pythagorean  Tables."  As  an 
essential  element  to  the  greater  or  lesser  ease  and 
probability  of  making  a  certain  texture  "  fashion- 
able," the  item  of  cost  deserves  special  considera- 
tion. Point-lace  robes,  such  as  the  Champ  de  M  irs 
has  seen,  requiring  the  work  of  two  hundred  seam- 
stresses for  the  space  of  three  entire  years,  will 
never  equal  the  sale  of  mohair  or  alpaca.  Fou- 
lards and  Mareellines  need  fear  no  competition  from 
the  Lyons  Lizeres  fafanne's  ;  for  fashion  is  a  dem- 
ocrat, basing  her  sway  on  the  participation  of  the 
masses,  and  this  simple  truism  will  explain  the  fact 
why  mere  force  and  compulsion  cannot  affect  it. 
When  about  a  year  ago  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  the  second  capital  of  the  French  Em- 
pire had  reached  a  menacing  climax,  the  Chief  of 
State  announced  that  the  upper  classes  would  soon 
give  a  new  stimulus  to  trade.  Empress  Eugenie 
ordered  forthwith,  at  Lyons,  twenty-four  ptttern 
silk  dresses,  and  expressed  to  the  ladies  of  her  court 
the  desire  of  seeing  them  dressed  in  similar  attire 
more  frequently  than  before.  The  wives  of  some 
of  the  ambassadors  and  high  officers  at  the  Tuileries 
promptly  followed  her  example,  but  their  efforts 
were  ineffectual  ;  they  resembled  the  proverbial 
drop  in  the  ocean.  Similar  efforts  had  been  made 
in  1852.  The  Empire  greatly  favored  the  gam- 
bling in  stocks,  incited  stupendous  but  nns  Kind 
mercantile  enterprises,  built  railroads  for  which 
there  was  no  real  demand,  and  put  a  keen  edge  on 
a  desire,  inborn  in  every  Frenchman,  namely,  that 
of  getting  rich  in  a  hurry  and  parading  this  wealth 
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in  outward  splendor.  Luxury  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  At  the  selection  of  toilets,  especially  in  cer- 
tain circles,  taste  was  utterly  disregarded  at  the 
expense  of  costliness,  and  the  Exhibition  of  1855 
proved  then  already  that  the  manufacturers  were 
bat  too  glad  to  help  on  this  tendency ;  they  tried 
to  excel  each  the  other  in  richness  and  showiness  of 
design,  and  no  less  in  their  extravagant  prices. 
But  the  law  of  the  pendulum  movement  is  unfailing 
and  immutable  ;  a  reaction  was  the  natural  con- 
sec  juence. 

Shoddy  was  soon  unmasked,  the  easily  gotten 
fortunes  were  as  quickly  frittered  away,  the  so- 
called  "grand  monde  "  were  anxious  to  be  distin- 
guisped  lrom  the  "demi-monde"  by  their  very 
simplicity  of  dress,  and  gave  over  conspicuous  cos- 
tumis  to  those  who  lived  upon  whetting  the  appe- 
titespf  the  crowd.  In  vain  were  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Lyons  manufacturers  to  maintain  themselves  in 
puMi*  favor.  England,  Prussia,  and  Switzerland 
m  ide  themselves  independent  in  tlieir  silk-manu- 
factures, and  produced  cheap  and  plain  goods  ;  tlie 
eccentric  notions  of  the  North  Americans  were 
tamed  down  by  their  great  w.ir  ;  the  looms  on  the 
shores  of  the  Rhone  are  standing  still  until  their 
owners  shall  finally  yield  in  rendering  obedience 
to  the  tastes  and  predilections  of  the  multitude.  If 
ion  cannot  be  governed  by  duCTtes  from  the 
t\rone,  sneers  and  ridicule  are  equally  indifferent  to 
her.  Asa  proof  thereof  we  need  only  mention  the 
cuv,om,  imported  from  England,  of  allowing  the 
encki  of  the  ribbons  usually  worn  round  the  neck  to 
hanj;  down  on  the  back.  The  French,  as  is  well 
known,  called  the  pennants  of  the  fair  inarria_'e- 
leeking  neighbors  across  the  Channel,  Suivez-moi, 
jeune  homint;  but  this  prevented  that  custom  from 
spreading  as  little  as  some  years  ago  the  1  i-t  at- 
tempt succeeded  in  driving  the  round  straw  hats 
from  the  field. 

That  "colors "are  likewise  governed  by  fashion 
needs  no  special  proof;  we  all  know  that  the  very 
Coll  ir  of  the  mourning  garb  ami  the  drapery  of  the 
coffm  differs  with  (Liferent  nations.  As  a  general 
tiling,  the  taste  for  high  colors  may  be  corsi  lered 
extinct  with  civilized  nations;  in  the  male  costume 
more  particularly,  distinct  colors  are  scorned.  As 
regnrds  the  habiliments  of  the  fair  sex,  a  similar 
m  iveinent  was  at  one  time  apparent ;  the  youthful 
ro-e-co!or,  the  brilliant  sky-blue,  disappeared  more 
an  1  more  from  the  pattern-lists  of  the  manufic- 
tureis,  and  the  so-called  indistinct  or  "made" 
colors  became  the  chief  article  of  trade.  Owing  to 
Nicholson's  and  Perkins's  beautiful  discovery,  a  su  I- 
tleri  reaction  was  brought  about.  The  aniline 
coitus  awakened  once  more  a  desire  and  taste  for 
high  colors;  rose,  sky-blue,  and  violet  became  great 
favorites.  Almost  every  day  brings  a  new  and 
beautiful  shade,  whose  adoption  is  by  no  mean-*  im- 
peded by  the  certainty  of  its  short-lived  durability  : 
does  a  peach  taste  less  sweet  because  we  can  eat  it 
in  a  minute  or  two  ? 

"  Vio'et  "  more  particularly  has  met  with  general 
and  1  iSting  favor,  even  though  aesthet  c  philosophers 
count  it  among  the  "  disquieting  "  colors.  First  and 
foremost,  this  shade  owes  its  favorable  reception  to 
the  cireum>tanees  of  bein<r  the  color  of  the  Napo- 
leonic flower;  next,  and  this  is  decisive,  because  it 
is  one  of  the  most  becoming,  and  on  that  account 
specially  preferred  by  Madame  Eugenie. 

Not  without  due  influence  on  fashion's  choice, 
are  '•  political  events,"  etc.,  be  they  of  a  greater  or 
lesser  significance.      It  is  not  many  years  ago  that 


in  certain  countries  the  wearing  of  gray  slouched 
hats  (calabrese)  was  strictly  forbidden  ;  that  in 
Russia  and  Poland  red,  black,  and  srreen  (symboliz- 
ing bloodshed,  grief,  and  hope  of  Poland's  restora- 
tion) were  tabooed  ;  and  at  the  present  moment 
red-flannel  shirts  are  not  overmuch  liked  on  the 
batiks  of  the  Tiber.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  the  wives  and  female  relatives  of  the 
members  of  the  Paris  Jockey  Club  used  to  appear  at 
the  rtees  in  the  colors  of  the  Count  de  Lagrange,  in 
order  to  show  their  admiration  and  sympathy  for  his 
horses.  During  the  Italian  war  in  1859,  the  Parisian 
lad:es  showed  a  decided  preference  for  white, — green, 
—  red.  At  present  they  are  strongly  in  favor  of  dark 
blue  cloth  dresses  with  yellow  (brass  gilt)  buttons  ; 
probably,  as  has  been  jestingly  said,  in  order  to  ac- 
custom their  countrymen  to  the  sight  of  Prussian 
uniforms.  That  the  very  name  of  a  new  shade  is 
by  no  means  a  matter  of  little  import  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  eagerness  with  which  the  "  Bis- 
marck-brown "  and  the  "  Vert  Metternich "  are 
adopted. 

Shakespeare  tolls  us  that  the  rose  by  any  other 
nun"  would  smell  as  sweet;  but  the  discoverers  of 
new  dyes  and  the  proprietors  of  dye-houses  are  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  and  know  very  well  that  there  is  a 
tjreat  deal  in  a  name,  as  ftr  as  the  multitude  are 
concerned.  This  experience,  moreover,  is  not  of 
recent  date.  An  article  "  Essai  sur  F  Esprit  de 
conversation  et  sur  quelques  moyen*  de  Vac(jnc'rir" 
( a  treatise  on  the  spirit  of  conversation  and  some 
hints  to  acquire  it),  published  in  Paris  in  1819,  very 
urgently  recommended  to  the  reader,  in  coma  i Mr 
tion  with  ladies,  to  praise  their  fnvorite  colors;  nam- 
ing, as  those  of  that  day,  crapaud  expirant  and  puce 
e'onnnui.  It  is  very  dillicult.  nevertheless,  to  ac- 
count for  the  sudden  and  universal  favor  which  a 
color  or  shade  is  apt  to  find  ;  for  years  it  (and  text- 
ures also)  may  have  been  urged  upon  the  public 
without  being  so  much  as  noticed  even  ;  all  at  once 
fashion  conceives  a  hankcrim;  for  the  thing  hitherto 
unnot  ccd  or  de-pised,  and  buys  at  enormous  prices 
what  as  M  tins  liable  "  has  long  been  considered  al- 
most worthless.  Much  evidently  depends  upon  the 
dcxf'-ri'v  in  the  management  of  the  "reclame"; 
for  if  Fashion  is  a  goddess,  Reclame  resembles  Iris,  her 
•ringed  messenger;  and  just  as  Iris  belongs  to  Here, 
so  does  Ret  lime  more  peculiarly  belong  to  the  Pa- 
risians. They  know  the  secret,  as  if  they  were 
all  descended  from  Papa  Birnum;  every  means  is 
sanctified  by  the  end.  every  way  a  good  and  fair  one, 
provided  it  lead  to  the  goal,  —  notoriety.  News- 
papers, parlor-walls,  board  fences,  railway-stations, 
drop-scenes,  chambermaids,  omnibus-tops,  job-wag- 
ons, —  all  are  in  the  service  of  Re  lame.  If  we  can 
but  attract  the  attention  of  the  public  !  is  the  watch- 
word of  the  regiments  that  bear  her  banner  aloft. 
And  if  there  be  a  field  more  especially  adapted  to 
ga:n  her  victories,  again  is  it  Paris  and  France, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  a  name,  adopted  the  present 
government  and  —  tolerate  it. 
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fTnit  following  tetter  by  Sir  Walter  Sett  ffM  discovered,  a  short 
time  sine-,  MBOng  the  |>a]>ers  of  the  late  Wilhelm  Grimm  by  his 
son,  H  rman  Grimm  of  Berlin.  It  is  addressed  simply  to  '•  Mr. 
Grimm.  Cass-1,"  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  for  which  of  the 
br  .titers,  Jacob  or  Wilhelm,  it  was  intended 

The  ref  rences  to  Robert  Owen,  and  to  Brothers  the  Prophet  — 
immortalized  by  Smthey  in  the  "Devil's  Walk"  —  are  curious. 
So  is  the  allusion  to  the  probable  "  fall  "  of  Hamburg  and  the  fact 
that  in  1SH  a  letter  to-ik  three  months  10  travel  from  Cassel  to  Kdin- 
burgh.     We  have  changed  all  these  things  ;  but  we  have  not  abau- 
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doned  that  dislike  to  the  German  written  character  which  forms  so 
pathetic  a  postscript  to  Sir  Walter's  letter. 

The  Einsiedler  mentioned  near  the  close,  was,  as  Mr.  Herman 
Grimm  informs  me.  the  Einsiedler zeitung,  a  literary  magazine  to 
which  his  father  and  uncle  contributed,  and  which  had.  a  year's  ex- 
istence only,  in  1808.] 

Mr.  Grimm,  Cassel  :  — 

Dear  Sir,  —  Your  very  welcome  letter  reached 
me  only  yesterday.  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with 
what  you  have  done  for  ancient  German  literature, 
to  which  my  studies  have  in  some  measure  been  di- 
rected, so  that  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  rich  field  of 
ancient  poetry  which  your  country  affords.  The 
collection  of  Professor  Muller  (the  property  of  a 
friend)  has  made  me  in  some  degree  familiar  with 
Der  alte  Hildebrand  and  the  other  chivalrous  heroes 
of  the  Heldenhuch.  I  owe  the  little  knowledge  I 
have  on  these  subjects  to  the  instructions  of  Mr. 
Henry  Weber,  a  Saxon  by  birth,  an  unwearied  in- 
vestigator of  the  antiquities  both  of  England  and 
of  his  native  country.  He  resided  in  Edinburgh 
until  the  beginning  of  last  winter,  when  he  left  us 
to  follow  other  prospects  which  occurred  in  Eng- 
land. You  will  probably  receive  a  letter  from  him 
respecting  what  is  doing  in  London  in  romantic 
lore.  I  have  requested  him  to  write  to  you,  because 
while  all  I  know  is  most  sincerely  at  your  service,  he 
being  utriusque  linguae,  doctor  and  an  enthusiast  in 
German  literature,  may  be  able  to  communicate 
much  that  is  curious  and  interesting  which  might 
escape  me. 

Mr.  Weber  and  Mr.  Robert  Jamieson  undertook 
to  publish  a  miscellaneous  volume  upon  Northern 
antiquities,  chiefly  relating  to  those  of  Scandinavia 
and  Northern  Germany,  to  which  I  contributed  an 
abridgment  of  the  Eyrbiggia  Saga.  I  will  send 
you  a  copy  with  some  other  books,  of  which  I  beg 
leave  to  request  your  friendly  acceptance.  Mr. 
Robert  Jamieson  is  still  in  Edinburgh,  having  a 
situation  in  the  Register  House.  He  also  is  an  en- 
thusiast in  German  literature,  having  long  resided 
at  Riga,  where  he  had  opportunities  of  studying 
it  with  advantage.  Of  the  other  persons  concern- 
ing whom  you  inquire,  I  can  also  give  you  some 
account  My  poor  friend  Leyden  died  of  a  fever 
after  our  troops  had  landed  on  Batavia,  in  the  East 
Indies.  He  had  distinguished  himself  latterly  by 
the  most  extensive  acquirements  in  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  literature,  and  his  loss  is  incalculable. 
With  the  Northern  Antiquities  you  will  receive  the 
Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  which  will  probably 
interest  you.  The  history  is  written  by  Sonthey, 
one  of  our  most  celebrated  authors,  both  in  prose 
and  poetry,  and  lately  named  Poet  Laureate  by  the 
Regent.  It  contains  a  memoir  of  poor  Leyden's 
life,  which  I  drew  up  for  the  Register,  and  some 
other  literary  articles  which  will  perhaps  amuse  you. 
Mr.  Ellis  (a  man  of  fortune,  and  long  a  member 
of  Parliament)  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine.  He 
has  published  nothing  save  his  abridgment  of  the 
romances,  with  which  you  are  acquainted.  He  was 
a  great  patron  of  Mr.  Owen,  and  very  earnest  for 
the  publication  of  the  Mabinogion,  of  which  I  have 
seen  some  curious  specimens  in  his  possession.  But 
unfortunately,  Owen  has  gone  half  mad  after  a 
scoundrelly  prophet  called  Brothers,  and  I  fear  is 
too  far  gone  in  fanaticism  ever  to  be  of  service  to 
literature,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Rit«on 
died  in  a  melancholy  manner,  having  first,  in  a  fit 
of  insanity,  destroyed  all  his  curious  transcripts  and 
manuscripts.  Previously,  he  disposed  of  his  collec- 
tion of  books,  which  were  very  curious.  I  should 
also   explain   that  Robert  Jamieson,   editor  of  the 


Ballads,  though  alike  in  name  and  pursuits,  is  differ- 
ent from  Dr.  Robert  Jamieson,  author  of  the  Scot- 
tish Dictionary.  The  latter  is  a  clergyman,  not  of 
the  Established  Church,  but  of  a  particular  class  of 
Scottish  Dissenters  hitherto  only  remarkable  for  re- 
ligious zeal.  But  this  excellent  man,  upon  a  v.uy 
small  income  in  proportion  to  his  exertions,  has  bred 
up  a  family  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  children,  formal  a 
library  and  collection  of  medals,  and  employs  his 
whole  leisure  in  the  study  of  antiquities,  witiout 
forfeiting  the  attachment  of  his  hearers  or  negect- 
ing  his  professional  studies. 

There  are  two  poems  in  ancient  Scottish,  both 
classical,  and  almost  epic.  One  relates  to  the  ex- 
ploits of  Robert  the  Bruce,  who  recovered  Scotland 
from  the  English  yoke,  and  is  wellnigh  historical 
in  its  details.  The  other  relates  to  the  great  cham- 
pion of  our  freedom,  William  Wallace.  It  is  legen- 
dary, but  makes  up  in  a  high  spirit  of  poetrr  what 
it  wants  in  historical  authenticity.  Both  of  them 
being,  till  of  late,  great  favorites  with  the  ommon 
people,  have  been  repeatedly  reprinted,  but  in  a 
very  degraded  and  corrupt  state.  The  historian, 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  has  indeed  made  an  edition  of  the 
Bruce,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  good  one.  I  have 
been  instigating  Dr.  Jamieson,  who  has  collated 
and  corrected  his  copies  of  both  books  from  the 
best  and  most  ancient  manuscripts,  to  give  us  such 
an  edition  as  Macpherson's  edition  of  Winton's 
Chronicle,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  obtain  a  splen- 
did subscription.  He  has  written  a  curious  and 
learned,  but  somewhat  heavy  work  upon  the  Cul- 
dees,  or  Ancient  Christian  Clergy  of  Scotland.  It 
is  somewhat  too  professional,  but  I  will  add  a  copy 
to  my  parcel  for  you.  I  will  also  join  copies  of  my 
own  things  if  not  out  of  print.  I  am  pretty  sure 
I  have  Sir  Tristram,  on  which  I  put  out  my  strength 
M  an  antiquary.  But  I  am  at  present  writing  in 
my  little  country  cottage,  and  shall  not  be  in  Edin- 
burgh till  a  fortnight  hence,  and  then  I  shall  hardly 
know  how  to  send  ray  packet.  I  will  make  inquiry, 
however,  both  at  Leith  and  London,  and  I  only 
hope  it  will  reach  you  sooner  than  your  letter  of 
the  24th  January  has  gained  Scotland.  My  friends 
and  publishers,  the  Messrs.  Ballantyne,  of  Edin- 
burgh, if  you  should  find  the  Edin.  Annual  Register 
likely  to  find  sale  in  Germany,  which,  from  the 
historical  information,  I  should  think  probable,  will 
supply  you  or  your  correspondents  in  exchange  for 
foreign  books  of  reputation.  Most  of  the  other 
volumes  of  which  I  shall  request  your  acceptance 
are  also  published  by  them.  What  I  trust  to  lis 
able  to  send  you  are,  The  Register,  8  volume 
The  Culdees,  —  My  own  Poems,  and  Sir  Tristram. 
Besides  the  poems  of  Manniou  and  Lady  of  the 
Lake.  I  wrote  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  and  one 
of  Don  Roderick,  and  more  lately,  Rokeby  (these 
I  will  send  with  the  Northern  Antiquities,  and  per- 
haps some  other  things  which  do  not  occur  to  me  at 
this  moment).  I  presume  mails  will  be  now  regu- 
larly made  up  through  Holland  until  Hamburg  tall. 
If  you  address  me  under  care  of  Francis  Freeling, 
Esq.,  General  Post-Office,  London,  a  letter  of  any 
moderate  size,  containing  a  small  volume,  if  you 
will,  will  reach  me  free  of  expense.  The  inner 
direction,  Walter  Scott,  Esq.,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Free- 
ling  is  secretary  to  oar  post-office  establishment 
through  Britain,' and  a  man  of  literature. 

I  am  possessor  of  a  copy  of  your  Einsiedler,  and 
was  much  flattered  by  finding  the  Scottish  Ballads 
had  been  of  use  to  yojlr  researches. 

I  fear  Mr.  Douce  will  do  no  more  for  literature. 
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His  health  is  not  good,  and  he  has  resigned  a  sit- 
uation which  he  had  in  the  Museum,  which 
to  intimate  an  intention  not  to  write  again.  He  is 
by  far  our  most  diligent  investigator  of  the  history 
of  popular  fiction,  but  perhaps  the  habits  of  collect- 
ing minute  information  are  rather  inconsistent  with 
the  power  of  generalizing  and  combining  the  deduc- 
tions which  it  affords. 

I  Lave  not  seen  the  Berlin  collection  of  Kinder- 
maixhen,  1813,  which  I  should  like  much  to  p 
but  I  have  often  read  with  delight  the  VoQamitrcken 
of  Mucins,  and  I  recognize  in  toe  story  of  the 
Geltl,  at  Ranunelsberg,  and  several  other  tales,  the 
outliies  of  the  stories  of  our  nurseries  and  schools. 
I  have  also  a  very  curious  and  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  books  in  German,  containing  the  Gehornte 
Siegfried,   and   other  romantic   tales.     They  were 
collected  by  Mr.  Weber,  and  amount  to  four  vol- 
umes. I  I  do  not  know  any  one  who  knows  more  of 
Scottish  popular  fiction  than  I  do  myself  excepting 
the  talffl  of  the  Highlands,  with  which  I  am  1> 
mediately  familiar.     Any  questions  you  can  propose 
on  the  Subject  I  will  answer  with  all   the    fidelity 
and  attention  in  my  power.     This  is  a  long  letter. 
but  I  wisu  it  to  be  accepted  M  a  proof  of  my  willing 
acceptance  of  the  offer  of  yours,  and  of  the  e 
with  whicy  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Wai.iii:  Scott. 

Abbotsford  sk.vR  Melrose, 
29th  Vil,  18H. 

I  read  th<\  German  language  with  facility,  as  you 
are  so  good  ro  to  use  the  Latin  characters,  but  I  dare 
not  attempt  t\>  write  it, 


HOUSEHOLD    SERVICE. 

Bt  !i:  VMK.s  rmvi  n  OOBU. 
It  is  not  a  litfle  singular,  that  those  who  are  fond- 
descahtingjpo  the  intrinsic  Dignity  of  Labor 
should  often  be  those  who  consider  as  degradio 
of  the  must  useful Vnd  kindly  of  all  its  applications. 
"While  the  old  Roimn  and  the  Oriental  deemed  OSM 
and  dignity  to  be  ifellnigh  synonymous,  while  our 
northern  ancestors  thought  war  and  the  chase  the 
sole  occupation  of  frWmen,  and  work  of  any  kind 
the  portion  of  serfs;  Mule  the  religion  of  Christen- 
dom itself  was  understood  to  teach  that  Providence 
in  ordaining  labor  pronounced  a  curse  ;  —  while 
these  ideas  prevailed,  it  would  not,  indeed,  have 
been  surprising  had  Houfe^pld  Service  been  held  in 
low  esteem.  But  the  reV  j>rkable  paradox  is,  that 
during  the  last  hundred  wears,  wherein  the  old 
views  regarding  work  in  general  have  undergone  a 
complete  revolution,  the  public  estimation  of  this 
one  ibrm  of  it,  so  far  from  rising  with  the  rest,  h;;s 
fallen  very  much  below  its  former  level.  It  was  re- 
served for  our  generation,  and  for  those  among  as 
especially  who  glory  in  the  exposure  of  the  folly  of 
feudalism,  and  who  daily  exhort  us  to 

"  Labor  !    All  labor  Is  noble  and  holy," 

to  proclaim  also  their  infinite  tontempt  for  that  la- 
bor, without  which  all  the  refinements  of  civilized 
life  would  be  at  an  end.  It  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
these  persons,  noble  to  herd  cattle,  and  (wo  pre- 
sume) holy  to  butcher  them  in  tit  shambles  ;  but  to 
prepare  their  flesh  for  food,  or  pllpe  it  on  our  tables, 
is  a  degradation.  To  weave  our  dothes  in  the  loom, 
or  sew  them  in  the  tailor's  and  milliner's  work-room, 
is  honorable ;  but  to  give  a  helping  hand  (such  as 
son  might  give  to  father,  or  sister  to  sister)  to  don 


such  attire, — this  is  a  disgrace.     To  make  carpets 
is  a  credit ;  to  sweep  them,  a  shame. 

The  coalheaver,  begrimed  and  filthy,  may  deserve 
our  respect  as  he  empties  his  bags  into  our  cellar,  but 
the  clean  and  well-mannered  footman  who  places 
them  in  our  grate  is  a  "  pampered  menial,"  to  be 
held  up  to  wearisome  ridicule;  Trades  that  involve 
disgusting  sights  and  foetid  smells,  and  days  spent  in 
sewers  or  slaughter-houses  are  affirmed  (and  so  far, 
justly.)  to  bear  no  moral  taint.  But  offices,  cleanly, 
and  above  all,  kindly,  each  separate  service  directly 
tending  to  the  comfort  of  a  fellow-creature,  are  as- 
serted to  be  unworthy  of  human  beings. 

The  absurdity  of  such  paradoxes  might  be  left  to 
explode  them  in  due  time,  were  it  not  that  their 
currency  is  very  obviously  causing  the  evil  which 
has  been  imagined.  Domestic  service  is  becoming 
illy  respectable,  fSrowiwi  it  is  less  respected. 
The  better  class  of  persons  who  formerly  eng  iged  in 
it,  knowing  it  to  be  an  honest,  and  believing  it  to  be 
an  honorable  mode  of  supporting  themselves,  are 
Dg  to  undertake  it,  since  they  habitually  find  it 

:i  of  with  disdain  :  while  the  humbler  class  who 
still  engage  in  it  do  so  with  that  sense  of  dislike,  and 

■rilicing  the  more  respectable  for  the  more 
lucrative  labor,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  be- 
ginning of  a  mercenary  career.*  No  profession  in  the 
world,  had  it  tenfold  the  pretensions  to  honor  which 
could  belong  to  the  simple  duties  of  a  household, 
could  sustain  it-elf  without  deterioration,  in  the 

fa  prejudice  as  is  now  turned  against  domestic 
service.      We  all  know  familiarly  how  every  walk  in 

ven  the  ministry  of  religion,  rises  or  falls  in 

r  falls  in  public  estimation ;  how  it 

is  chosen  by  the  able  and  well  accredited,  or  left  for 

who  have  no  other  choice;  how  it  is  pursued 
with  pride  and  energy,  or  unwillingly  followed  with 
a  constant  refer  ward.    Servants 

form  no  exceptional  class  among  human  beings,  and 
of  upholding  their  business  as  one  most 
table,  we  run  it  down  as  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  men  and  women,  we  have  only 
ourselves  to  blame  if  it  daily  fall  into  lower  hands, 
and  be  pursued  in  a  baser  spirit.  Now  that  the 
old  complaint-*  about  bad  servants  have  risen  to  a 
sort  of  perennial  public  grievance,  it  may  not  be 
anriss  to  pause,  and  ask  whether  for  some  years  back 
the  (lass  of  employers  has  not  been  busily  engaged 
in  spoiling  its  own  chances  of  obtaining  good 
vants ;  and  whether  lofty  declamations  on  one  side, 
and  the  pleasant  jests  of  Punch  on  the  other,  have 
not  gone  together  to  make  numberless  self-respecting 
men  and  well-nurtured  women  shun  a  line  of  life 
wherein  they  might  have  contributed  probably  more 
than  in  any  other  way  to  the  general  well-being  of 
the  community. 

Let  us  take  the  thing  on  the  highest  ground  at 
once.  English  and  American  democrats  affirm  (or 
at  least  assume  in  all  discussions  of  the  subject)  that 
domestic  service  has  in  it  an  intrinsic  element,  — 
shall  we  call  it  of  dependence  or  obedience  ?  — 
which  renders  it  unfit  to  be  undertaken  by  a  human 
being  fully  awake  to  the  dignity  of  his,  or  her, 
nature.  The  manhood  in  a  man  and  the  woman- 
hood in  a  woman  suffers,  they  think,  by  the  duties 


*  According  to  the  Report  attached  to  the  Census  of  1861,  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  male  servants  in  England  and  Wales 
has  increased  since  1831  by  30,267,  and  that  of  females  by  415.952; 
the  males  having  increased  at  a  slower  and  the  females  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  population.  Comparing  the  Census  of  1851  and  that 
of  1861,  it  would  appear  that  not  only  have  female  servants  mul- 
tiplied disproportionately  to  male,  but  the  increase  lies  chiefly 
among  servants  of  the  lower  grades. 
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and  conditions  of  household  paid  labor.  Therefore 
the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  domestic  service  is 
an  evil  to  be  reduced  within  the  narrowest  possible 
compass,  and  hereafter  to  be  abolished  in  the  millen- 
nium of  pure  democracy  by  the  joint  aid  of  machin- 
ery, cookery  shops,  and  the  voluntary  work  of  the 
females  of  each  family.  Are  these  ideas  true  ?  Is 
this  consummation  either  possible,  or  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  if  possible  it  be  ? 

Let  it  be  granted  cordially,  that  if  service  involve 
human  degradation  ;  if  a  coachman  or  butler  can  be 
but  half  a  man,  or  a  housemaid  or  dairymaid  the 
fraction  of  a  woman,  then  indeed  the  institution  of 
service  is  a  sin  against  humanity,  and  shame  to  the 
community  where  it  exists.  No  matter  how  useful 
it  be,  how  much  it  may  contribute  to  the  comfort 
and  physical  ease  of  the  whole  wealthier  class,  it  is 
a  great  moral  wrong  if  it  degrade  the  humblest,  and 
every  good  man  is  bound  to  do  his  utmost  to  abolish 
it  forthwith.  Nay,  we  would  go  further  than  most  of 
these  reformers  seem  disposed  practically  to  do,  and 
affirm  that  to  employ  our  fellow-creatures  in  a  way 
which  we  believe  involves  their  moral  degradation, 
is  such  an  offence  that  nothing  can  justify  us  in  do- 
ing it  for  a  day,  and  that  (granted  the  premises) 
every  gentleman  is  bound  to  give  up  keeping  horses 
which  he  is  not  prepared  to  groom  and  drive  for 
himself;  and  every  lady  is  called  on  to  perform,  in 
her  household,  the  duties  of  cook,  housemaid,  and 
scullion,  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  There  seems  to  us 
no  escape  from  this  conclusion,  harsh  though  it  may 
be.  Service  is  either  morally  innoxious  and  con- 
veys no  degradation,  or  it  conveys  such  degradation 
and  is  therefore  grievously  noxious.  If  it  be  the 
latter,  to  bribe  our  fellow-creatures,  by  liberal  wages 
and  luxurious  living,  to  undergo  that  pernicious 
moral  influence  for  our  benefit,  can  be  nothing  short 
of  a  sin. 

But  we  pause  at  the  threshold,  to  ask  what  truth 
there  is  in  this  assertion,  or  assumption,  that  house- 
hold service  is  degrading  ?  What  grounds  are  there 
for  regarding  it  with  contempt?  The  reply,  so  far 
as  we  can  learn,  is  this :  The  conditions  of  it  are  ig- 
noble ;  and  the  persons  who  actually  undertake  it 
are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  deserving  of  small  esteem. 
Let  us  examine  both  these  grounds. 

The  first  condition  of  service  which  provokes  ob- 
jection, is  that  it  frequently  involves  hourly  and  mo- 
mentary obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  employer. 
To  be  ordered,  for  instance,  to  replenish  the  grate, 
or  to  bring  a  cup  of  tea,  or  take  the  children  out 
walking,  is  held  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  liberty 
of  the  freeborn  footman  and  nursery  maid.  And 
though,  in  proportion  as  servants  understand  their 
business  thoroughly  and  perform  it  carefully,  such 
orders  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  still  the  fact  that 
manservant  and  maidservant  must  "  look  to  the 
hand  of  their  masters  and  mistresses"  (albeit  in  no 
very  prayerful  spirit  just  now),  is  an  intrinsic  ele- 
ment in  domestic  service,  which,  it  is  asserted,  ren- 
ders it  unfit  for  self-respecting  persons. 

The  writer  has  no  intention  of  meeting  this  ob- 
jection by  using  another  and  opposite  cant  of  the 
day,  about  the  duty  and  beauty  and  sanctity  of 
"  Obedience."  Obedience,  as  common  sense  teaches 
us,  may  be  either  good  or  bad  in  its  influences  on 
the  individual  who  obeys.  The  Jesuit's  obedience, 
whereby  he  murders  his  own  conscience  of  right 
and  wrong;  all  monastic  vows,  whereby  personal 
responsibility  is  more  or  less  abrogated ;  much  con- 
jugal and  some  filial  obedience,  whereby  the  full- 
grown  human  conscience  is  made  to  lapse  into  the 


puerile  condition,  —  these  we  believe  to  be  forms  of 
obedience  injurious  to  the  moral  health,  truncating 
to  the  moral  stature  of  men  and  women. 

But  obedience  which  touches  no  case  of  con- 
science, and  consists  in  performing  a  contract  of 
service  under  direction  of  the  person  to  be  served, 
has  in  it  no  moral  element  that  we  can  discern. 
One  man  contracts  to  do  for  a  stipulated  sum  a 
piece  of  work  which  occupies  him  a  year,  during 
which  he  has  no  fresh  directions  to  receive.  Anoth- 
er contracts  for  the  work  of  a  week,  and  at  the  end 
takes  a  fresh  order.  Another  has  a  day's  task,  an 
hour's,  a  minute's.  The  rapidity  of  the  various  di- 
rections how  the  same  or  a  fresh  contract  is  to  be 
fulfilled,  has  nothing  in  it  to  make  it  moralb  un- 
hurtful  to  build  a  house  or  to  make  a  pair  of  boots : 
and  morally  injurious  to  cook  a  dinner,  or  wait  be- 
hind a  chair  and  hand  plates  as  they  happen  to  be 
wanted. 

In  numberless  cases  employments  not  reckoned  in 
any  way  menial  involve  the  same  form  of  contract, 
namely,  that  of  agreeing  for  a  certain  price  to  per- 
form work  of  a  certain  kind  under  continu?!  direc- 
tion. Not  to  speak  of  the  army  (the  most  honora- 
ble but  leant  free  of  all  contracts  of  ser/ice),  all 
sailors,  laborers,  shopmen,  and  hundreds  nore,  per- 
form their  tasks  continually  directed  by  their  em- 
ployers and  fellows  ;  in  many  cases,  far  wore  direct- 
ed than  is  ever  a  well-trained  cook,  housemaid,  or 
butler.  The  idea  that  this  point,  then,  of  obedi- 
ence to  continual  orders  constitutes  a  peculiar  and 
essential  evil  in  domestic  service  is  absurd. 

There  is  indeed,  we  hasten  to  admit,  &  form  of  do- 
mestic obedience  which  is  in  truth  unsaited  to  .full- 
grown  men  and  women,  at  all  events,  in  the  present 
relations  of  the  different  classes  of  society.  A  con- 
tract to  do  the  service  of  the  employer  at  his  direc- 
tion is  one  thing  ;  submission  to  orders  having  noth- 
ing to  do  with  his  service,  but  regulating  the  private 
and  family  aff lirs  of  the  servant,  ;s  quite  another. 
Here  is  the  difficulty  of  the  case,  for  some  regula- 
tions of  the  servants0  habits  may  he  indispensable  to 
the  comfort  of  the  master  and  the  order  of  his 
household.  At  this  moment,  the  point  where  such 
regulations  should  stop  is  naturally  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute, for  the  old  theory  of  service,  wherein  the  pa- 
triarchal idea  was  predominate,  has  left  behind  it 
customs  and  notions  wholly  foreign  to  the  new  the- 
ory wherein  contract  is  all  in  all.  The  servant  natu- 
rally and  properly  thinks  of  his  contract  only.  The 
employer  commonly  remembers  the  rules  of  some 
parental  patriarchate,  and  (if  a  woman)  probably 
involves  herself  conscientiously  in  a  maze  of  small 
tyrannies,  having  her  private  views  of  the  morality 
of  crinoline  and  "  followers  "  at  their  root.  The 
transition,  then,  is  troublesome,  and  some  servants 
may  justly  feel  that,' the  yoke  of  a  contract  which 
should  fit  as  lightly  jas  one  for  any  other  kind  of 
work,  galls  them  because  it  is  not  properly  adjusted. 
By  and  by,  however,  all  this  wdl  right  itself;  nay, 
from  the  present  asj.ect  of  affairs,  it  would  sc-cin 
that  the  peril  of  any  servant  in  England,  male  or 
female,  being  very  seriously  "  put  upon  "  (as  they 
would  describe  it),  by  master  or  mistress,  is  not  one 
which  need  greatly  alarm  us.  The  danger  seems 
rather  to  lie  in  the  opposite  direction. 

To  argue  generally  that  service  is  degrading,  be- 
cause, in  a  transition  period,  two  essentially  distinct 
ideas  of  it  are  current  side  by  side,  is  obviously  ab- 
surd. As  well  illicit  we  call  the  filial  position  de- 
grading ;  because,  at  the  transition  from  boyhood  to 
manhood,  many  a  father  forgets  his  son's  age  and 
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treats   him  like   a  boy,  when   he   feels  bimself   a 
man. 

The  second  objection  we  have  heard  is  the  strange 
one,  that  it  is  the  fact  of  household  services  being 
paid  which  renders  them  dishonorable.  Not  that 
other  service,  say  digging  a  garden,  is  dishonorable 
because  it  is  paid,  but  these  special  ollices  of  cook- 
ing, serving,  bed-making,  house-cleaning,  in  BOON 
way  become  degrading  if  the  person  who  performs 
them  receive  wages  for  the  same.  The  reason  for 
this  notion  (if  reason  it  have  at  all)  must  needs  be, 
that  these  domestic  services  are  so  palpably  per- 
sonal and  kindly,  that  to  perform  them  from  other 
motives  than  kindness  and  family  affection  seems  to 
spoil  them.  There  is  something  poetical  in  such  an 
idea;  but  assuredly  what  truth  it  may  possess  could 
only  boll  in  a  very  different  state  of  society  from 
ours.  The  "laborer"  here,  as  in  the  very  highest 
and  most  sacred  field  of  hum  in  work,  is  "worthy  of 
bis  hire";  nor  are  the  services  of  the  house  d.-.. 
ed  and  bade  venal  by  being  paid  for,  any  more  than 
the  servttea  of  the  pulpit,  of  the  school-room,  or  the 
battle-field.  Mercenary  motives  do  not  come  in  to 
spoil  the  preacher,  the  poet,  the  sol  lier,  albeit  few 
can  afford  to  pursue  either  calling  unremunerated. 
There  is  no  necessity  that  a  servant  should  be  DO  >re 
mercenary  than  these,  though  he  likewise  has  his 
wage;  nay  we.  rejoice  to  say  from  actu  d  experi- 
ence, we  know  many  a  servant  as  free  from 'taint 
of  mereenanness  as  the  nob'e-t  of  th  >m  all. 

Again,  the  very  common  but  very  stupid  objec- 
tion to  liveries  cannot  fairly  be.  reckoned  as  included 
in  the  generil  objection  to  service,  since,  taking 
male  an  1  f'cmle  servants  together,  probably  not  one 
in  thirty  is  called  on  to  wear  anything  of  the  kin  1. 
In  our  day,  even  for  these,  the  good  taste  of  the 
present  generatbn  h;is  nearly  abolished  what  might 
be  felt  as  gaudy  mil  offensive,  and  has  reduced  the 
matter  to  the  rational  rule,  —  that  those  servants 
whose  duties  require  them  to  stand  and  pass  am mg 
the  guests  of  thei:  employer  should  wear  clothes 
which  easily  distinguish  them,  as  i\o  those  of  rail- 
way guards  and  poners,  from  passengers.  To  pre- 
tend that  this  is  a  degradation  for  the  footman 
more  than  for  the  gua-d  is  to  fall  back  on  the  origi- 
nal error  of  all,  nauuly  that  as  service  is  degrading, 
the  b:idge  of  it  must  be  <o.  It  is  arguing  in  a  eirele 
to  say  domestic  service  i.  degrading  because  liveries 
are  degrading,  and  live>es  are  degrading  because 
they  mark  domestic  serviev  Let  service  be  regard- 
ed as  it  ought,  and  the  fiptmans  and  the  railway 
official's  dress  will  be  as  honorable  the  one  as  the 
other.  \ 

But  the  objections  to  servce  as  an  honorable  em- 
ployment do  not  rest  on  theory  alone.  They  take 
into  consideration  the  actual  moral  and  social  status 
of  servants  in  England  to-da<,  and  the  result  is  said 
to  be  highly  unfavorable  to  tie  profession  as  one  to 
be  adopted  by  the  self-respecing  poor.  "  No,"  say 
our  ultra-radical  friends,  —  "  \  t  a  man  be  anything, 
let  him  be  an  artisan,  a  shopkan,  a  clerk  ;  only  do 
not  make  the  '  possible  angd'  a  flunkey  to  hang 
behind  a  carriage.  Let  a  girl  be  apprenticed  to  a 
milliner,  and  ruin  her  bealtblf  needs  must,  with 
overwork  and  hot  rooms,  but  donot  nuke  her  brush 
the  softest  hair  or  fasten  the  Wss  of  the  kindest 
lady  in  London."  "  No,"  again  svy,  in  shriller  tones, 
a  score  of  impoverished  gentlewomen  seeking  wildly* 
for  any  chance  of  escape  from  tA  threatened  work- 
house, "  make  us  governesses,  alojt  we  have  never 
been  educated.  Make  us  paid  bmpanions,  albeit 
we  know  no  form  of  service  is  halWo  irksome.    But 


do  not  ask  us,  —  do  not  insult  us  by  asking  us,  —  to 
be  lady's  maids  or  housemaids.  We  cannot  do  any- 
thing menial." 

So  the  cry  goes  round,  and  the  result  is  quite 
plain  enough  Service  is  chosen  now  by  those  to 
whom  it  is  Ilobson's  choice,  and  by  them  only.  That 
there  is  abundant  justification  for  pointing  at  their 
faults,  and  hesitating  to  send  a  young  man  or  wom- 
an to  join  them  in  hall  or  housekeeper's  room,  we 
are  quite  ready  to  admit.  But,  after  all,  in  sober 
e  irnest  we  ask,  if  the  class  of  servants  be  worse 
than  it  was,  what  other  class  of  about  the  same  so- 
cial level  will  the  reformers  please  to  point  to  as  so 
much  superior  in  honesty,  sobriety,  chastity,  and 
disinterestedness,  as  to  warrant  us  in  urging  young 
lads  anil  lasses  to  seek  admittance  into  it?  Will 
they  learn  honesty,  for  instance,  among  the  small 
shopkeepers,  or  BODrietY  at  the  licensed  victuallers, 
or  the  social  and  hum  me  virtues  generally  in  the 
trades'  unions  V  Are  there  no  households  left  where- 
in the  moral  atmosphere  down  stairs  as  well  as 
in  the  drawing-room  is  considerably  more  salubrious 
than  in  nine  places  out  of  ten  to  which  persons  of 
the  rank  of  servants  have  access,  and  do  no  young 
women  save  housemaids  fall  into  temptations,  and 
no  men  except  butlers  learn  to  drink?  As  to  hon- 
esty, when  we  consider  whit  are  the  temptations  of 
a  servant,  the  constant  sight  of  objects  they  may 
naturally  want,  and  the  facilities  for  theft  without 
violence  or  much  hazard  of  exposure,  we  may  fear- 
lessly assert,  that,  with  all  their  pill'erings,  their  per- 
quisites, and  percentage*,  the  probity  of  servants 
is,  on  the  whole,  as  great  as,  or  greater  than,  that 
of  any  other  class  of  the  same  social  grade. 

A  fair  review  of  the  case,  then,  seems  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  prejudices  entertained  against 
domestic  service  are  quite  unjustified,  either  by  any 
inherent  dishonor  in  the  occupation,  or  by  any  pecu- 
liar moral  delinquency  to  be  traced  in  the  charac- 
ters of  those  who  have  undergone  its  influence.  A 
righteous  jealousy  for  the  moral  welfare  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures lias  no  real  place  in  the  controversy. 
Men  and  women  are  not  degraded  by  being  ser- 
vants, and  with  perfectly  safe  conscience  we  may 
invite  them  to  undertake  such  labors  for  our  be- 
hoof. 

Let  us  inquire,  per  contra,  whether  the  aboli- 
tion of  doim-stic  service,  in  a  millennium  of  bath- 
rooms, trattoria  dinners,  ami  ladies-of-all-work,  is  a 
thing  to  be  wished,  if  possible,  —  or  possible,  if  to  be 
wished. 

There  are  in  England,  according  to  the  last  cen- 
sus, nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  domestics, 
male  and  fein  de.  There  are  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand general  servants,  seventy-seven  thousand  cooks, 
sixty -six  thousand  housekeepers,  a  hundred  thousand 
housemaids,  eleven  thousand  coachmen,  and  so  on. 
This  million  of  men  and  women,  under  any  change 
of  the  social  system,  must,  we  presume,  be  expected 
to  earn  their  own  living.  They  must,  in  some  way, 
contribute  to  the  work  of  the  world.  Of  course 
the  foretellers  of  the  millennium  above  described  in- 
sist, as  a  special  feature  of  it,  on  a  high  education 
to  be  given  to  all  classes;  and  we  will  assume  that 
all  the  million  who,  under  the  present  regime,  are 
servants,  knowing  only  how  to  read  and  write  their 
own  language,  perhaps  rather  imperfectly,  will  be 
thoroughly  well-informed  persons,  acquainted  with 
French,  Latin,  or  German,  and  able  to  play  the 
piano,  or  sketch  in  water-colors.  Granted  all  this, 
how  are  they  to  earn  their  bread  if  service  be  abol- 
ished ?     In  those  days,  culture  will  be  a  drug  in  the 
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market.  Every  man  will  want  to  be  a  clerk,  and 
every  woman  a  governess.  There  ear.  hardly  be 
special  intellectual  work  cut  out  to  suit  the  million 
enfranchised  servants.  They  must  turn  to  other 
forms  of  manual  labor  in  fields,  mines,  ships,  facto- 
ries, and  workrooms,  or  whatever  new  lines  of  em- 
ployment may  open  as  time  goes  on.  The  question 
is,  can  we  at  all  take  it  for  granted  that  any  such 
labors  will  be  better  for  their  bodies  or  souls,  their 
virtue  or  their  happiness,  than  domestic  service  ? 
If  we  cannot  endow  all  the  million  with  enough 
wealth  to  enable  them  to  live  in  idleness,  shall  we 
better  their  condition  by  sending  the  coachman  from 
his  box  to  a  clerk's  stool,  and  the  housemaid  from 
her  brooms  to  a  factory  loom  ? 

For  servants'  own  sake,  we  confess  we  see  much 
more  to  lose  than  gain  by  the  abolition  (or  what  is, 
of  course,  the  practicable  scheme),  the  extensive 
diminution  of  household  labor.  Good  food,  healthy 
abode,  ample  warmth,  work  rarely  excessive  or  dis- 
gusting, and  often  extremely  moderate  and  pleas- 
ant, —  these,  with  a  certain  fixed  stipend,  propor- 
tionately extremely  high,  are  constituents  of  com- 
fort and  security  which  he  who  is  prepared  to  de- 
spise must  be  little  acquainted  with  the  wants  and 
cares  of  the  humbler  classes  of  the  community. 

But  if  servants  have  little  to  gain  by  translation 
into  the  (supposed)  more  honorable  professions, 
what  would  be  the  result  of  sudden  change  to  the 
rest  of  the  community  ?  Nay,  we  may  rather  ask, 
what  is  the  result  already  in  America,  of  the  preju- 
dice which  renders  native  Americans  unwilling  to 
engage  in  service  ?  Is  the  whole  community  ele- 
vated ?  Are  manners  more  suave  and  refined  ? 
Are  houses  more  orderly,  settled,  and  happy,  and 
the  domestic  virtues  more  cultivated  ? 

In  an  amusing  French  story,  Paris  en  Amerique, 
an  elaborate,  but,  as  we  understand,  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated description  is  given  of  the  perfection  to 
which,  in  default  of  servants,  Americans  of  the 
wealthy  classes  have  carried  inventions  for  the 
economy  of  household  work.  Fires  are  lighted  by 
the  application  of  a  match  to  a  gas  stove  ;  bath- 
rooms, with  due  apparatus  of  pipes,  supply  all 
needs  of  cleanliness ;  and  dinners  are  served,  not 
precisely  as  in  the  delightful  fairy  tale  of  the  White 
Cat,  by  hands  without  bodies  attached  to  them,  but 
at  least  with  the  smallest  trouble,  out  of  a  pastry- 
cook's cart.  It  is  quite  imaginable  that  these  inven- 
tions may  be  carried  still  further  by  and  by.  We 
may  have  patent  self-making  beds  ;  shutters  that 
open  and  close  of  their  own  accord  at  morning  and 
nightfall ;  fountains  which  run  hot  tea  and  coffee ; 
and  in  general,  Charles  Lamb's  paradise  :  — 

"  A  land  of  pure  delight, 
Where  omelettes  prow  on  trees." 

The  processes  of  sweeping  and  scrubbing  must, 
we  fear,  at  least  be  reserved  for  the  lady  of  the 
house,  for  self-cleaning  doorsteps,  self-dusting  tallies, 
and  self-washing  plates,  are  beyond  our  imagination. 
But  when  this  immense  display  of  inventive  genius 
is  perfected,  what  may  be  the  result,  beyond  those 
atrocious  dinners  out  of  tins,  which  he  who  has 
dwelt  in  Rome  and  Florence  has  learned  duly  to 
appreciate  ?  In  sober  earnest,  every  conceivable 
reduction  of  household  work  leaves  a  certain  resi- 
due which  must  be  done  by  human  hands.  The 
question  is,  whose  hands  are  to  do  it  ?  In  America, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  it  is  performed  chiefly  by 
Irish  and  German  emigrants,  who  have  not  yet  per- 
fectly imbibed  the  native  American  prejudice,  but 


just  feel  its  influence  sufficiently  to  make  them  de- 
spise their  employment.  To  take  an  Irish  girl,  who 
has  just  come  across  the  Atlantic  from  the  mud 
cabin  of  her  father,  and  place  her  amid  the  furni- 
ture of  a  handsome  dwelling,  with  orders  to  clean 
the  same,  and  to  use  the  crockery,  glass,  cutlery, 
and  kitchen  utensils  at  discretion,  must  be  a  begin- 
ning of  troubles  to  the  luckless  mistress  quite  tragic 
to  contemplate. 

By  the  time  the  servant  begins  to  understand  the 
use  of  the  things  about  her,  and  to  lose  some  of  her 
native  practices  of  dirt  and  disorder,  she  will  of 
course  be  ready  to  throw  up  her  service,  and  rise  to 
true  democratic  equality  with  her  mistress.  That 
this  is  the  commonest  state  of  things  in  America, 
that  good  servants  are  all  but  unattainable  there 
at  any  price,  and  that  the  result  is  the  dilemma  be- 
tween the  wretched  life  of  a  boarding-house  or 
eternal  domestic  worries  and  convulsions,  is  the  im- 
pression conveyed  by  every  account  we  receive. 
An  American  home  in  New  York  is  the  "  still  vexed 
Bermoothes  "  of  family  existence. 

Is  this,  we  ask,  an  advance  in  civilizatior  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community  ?  Where,  in  such 
a  state  of  things,  can  be  the  order,  peace,  and  gen- 
tleness, the  cleanliness  and  delicacy  of  service,  with- 
out which  fine  furniture,  fine  dinners,  and  fine 
clothes  are  an  abomination  and  a  vulgarity  ?  To 
see  some  coarse,  rude  "  Judy  "  or  "  Biddy,"  or  some 
frowsy  German  "  Gretchen,"  moving  among  the 
rooms  we  inhabit,  and  serving  our  food,  would  make 
us  long  for  a  "  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,"  and 
cresses  and  water.  The  sooner  all  our  vaunted 
civilization  be  done  away  with,  all  our  artistic  furni- 
ture, rich  stuffs,  delicate  dishes,  ard  elegance  of 
glass  and  silver  abolished,  under  suck  circumstances, 
the  better.  Better  a  wooden  plattrr  and  potatoes, 
where  Biddy  serves  it,  than  a  china  plate  and  dindon 
au.r  (ruffes,  with  her  thumb  in  the  margin. 

Of  course,  there  is  this  resoirce  open  to  most 
families  :  the  lady  of  the  house  and  her  daughters 
may  perform  the  household  wort  for  themselves  and 
their  male  relations  ;  and  truly,  under  the  regime  of 
Irish  emigrants,  such  a  coursf  would  seem  greatly 
to  be  preferred,  wherever  heath  and  strength  might 
permit.  But  report  does  rot  say  that  American 
ladies  are  showing  any  disposition  to  assume  the 
mop  and  dustpan,  but  ratlur  to  abandon  in  despair 
even  their  natural  task  of  iirecting  a  household,  and 
to  seek  shelter  in  the  hirbor  of  a  boarding-house 
from  the  storms  of  priate  life.  Are  they  to  be 
blamed  ?  Ought  womm  whose  fortunes  would 
easily  permit  of  the  mantenance  of  servants,  and 
whose  education  has  pepared  them  for  a  wholly 
different  part  in  the  pay  of  life,  to  drop  their  own 
refined  pursuits,  and  s>end  their  mornings  cleaning 
grates,  and  their  after:oons  in  cooking  dinners  ?  It 
would  be,  to  say  the  least,  very  bad  economy  of 
power,  very  much  lite  employing  Achievement  to 
drag  a  cart.  Perhap  such  of  them  as  are  tolerably 
strong  might  do  thework  well,  and  some  sad,  idle, 
and  discontented  orts  might  even  be  the  better  in 
health  and  charactr  for  such  discipline.  When 
forced  into  it,  in  tb  colonies,  or  by  change  of  cir- 
cumstances at  horn,  many  a  woman  grows  happier 
by  becoming  cook  or  her  husband  and  nurse  for  her 
children.  But,  wfere  no  such  necessity  exists,  the 
notion  of  making  '  a  virtue  for  a  lady  to  do  servants' 
work  is  absurd.  It  is  to  undo  the  civilization  of 
ages,  which  has  ,rone  to  form,  in  body,  mind,  and 
habits,  that  verybeautiful  thing,  a  highbred  lady. 
We  think  a  gememan  who  adopts  the  profession  of 
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driving  a  coach,  or  an  Oxford  scholar  who  herds 
sheep  in  Australia,  each  of  them  somewhat  thrown 
away.  The  lady  who  takes  to  cooking  and  sweep- 
ing is  surely  not  much  less  displaced.  It  is  not  that 
her  place  is  honorable  and  that  of  the  servant  dis- 
honorable :  both  are  to  be  respected  when  properly 
rilled ;  both  are  ridiculous  when  occupied  by  those 
who  cannot  fill  them. 

The  lady  alone  can  fill  the  lady's  place ;  and  to 
send  her  out  of  it  to  take  that  of  the  servant,  who 
cannot  fill  hers,  is  mere  waste  of  social  material,  — 
of  the  most  rare  and  precious  of  all  social  materials, 
—  refinement,  grace,  and  culture.  Barbarian  con- 
querors have  commonly  misused  the  temples  and 
palaces  of  higher  races,  cut  up  pictures  into  fleor 
cloths,  and  burnt  marble  statues  for  lime.  Should 
that  modern  Alaric,  the  Working  Man,  be  destined 
to  rule  England  hereafter,  we  trust  his  triumph  will 
not  be  celebrated  by  the  dismissal  of  all  the  ladies 
to  the  kitchen  fire  and  the  washtub. 

We  have  now,  as  we  hope,  shown  pretty  clearly, 
first,  that  the  idea  that  household  service  is  degrad- 
ing is  a  stupid  and  groundless  prejudice  ;  second, 
that,  both  in  the  interests  of  servants  themselves 
and  of  the  general  community,  the  maintenan< 
service  as  a  respectable  profession  is  in  the  highest 
degree  desirable.  It'  these  positions  be  demon- 
strated, it  follows  that,  instead  of  depreciating 
domestic  service  and  forestalling  a  millennium  of 
Every  Man  his  own  Coachman  and  every  Lady 
her  own  Housemaid,  the  duty  of  all  who  care  for 
the  public  good  is  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  render  service  respectable  and  happy,  and  to 
make  a  determined  stand  against  the  prejudices 
which  are  tending  to  lower  it  in  the  eyes  of  those 
by  whom  it  otnjht  to  he  undertaken. 

In  the  hope  of  offering  some  suggestions  which 
may  tend  towards  such  rehabilitation  of  this  most 
useful  profession,  we  shall  endeavor  brielly  to  review 
the  present  state  in  England  of  the  relations  of  mas- 
ter and  servant,  and  then  point  out  some  ways  in 
which  they  may  be  better  established  in  accordance 
with  the  new  framework  of  society.  It  will  go  hard 
if  that  mutual  respect,  which  it  is  so  greatly  the 
interest  of  both  to  maintain,  cannot  be  pre 
on  the  footing  of  free  contract  as  well  M  on  that  of 
feudal  dependence. 

Shakespeare's  Adam,  in.  Is  You  Utt  It,  records 
both  the  ideal  of  the  faithful  old  servant,  and  also 
the  delusion  of  each  successive  generation,  that  such 
ideal  was  real  in  the  days  of  their  fathers,  anil  is 
only  vanishing  in  their  time  from  the  world.  But 
after  three  centuries,  "  Adam"  is  not  yet  quite  kaai 
to  sight.  Many  of  us  have  seen  him  pottering,  on 
sunny  days,  about  the  yards  and  gardens  of  some 
old  country  place,  beloved  by  master  and  mi- 
and  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  "  to  the  children 
whose  grandparents  he  served  half  a  century  ago. 
Or,  it"  we  have  not  seen  Adam,  we  have  certainly 
seen  his  female  counterpart,  that  dear  old  Eve  in 
the  black  silk  dress,  the  marvellous  cap,  and  the 
(alas  !  unauthentic)  front  of  sandy  curls,  who  show- 
ered sweetmeats  on  our  defenceless  infancy,  and 
would  freely  have  given  us  the  little  hoard  of  her 
lifetime,  had  we  needed  it,  in  later  years.  How 
many  things,  I  marvel,  good  friends  In  the  great 
Republic  over  the  water! — do  you  possess,  more 
lovable  or  respectable  than  one  of  these  liMstfad  old 
servants,  whose  lives  are  one  long  gentle  tale  of 
Fidelity  ?  Surely  something  must  be  missing  in  the 
great  family  group  of  human  nature  where  no  faith- 
ful old  servant  stands,  as  in  Holbein's  famous  pic- 


ture of  the  Mores,  a  natural  feature  of  the  household 
scene  ? 

But  Shakespeare's  Adam,  and  Scott's  Caleb,  and 
that  dear  old  lady  —  nurse,  housekeeper,  and  friend 
—  are  all,  in  these  days,  and  probably  always  were, 
at  the  best  of  times,  somewhat  exceptional  charac- 
ters. Even  the  golden  age  of  service,  whether  in 
the  sixteenth  or  eighteenth  century,  probably  count- 
ed only  a  few  hundreds  who  fully  realized  the  type. 
There  is  small  use  in  persisting  in  lamenting  that 
we  cannot  apply  at  a  registry  office,  or  advertise  in 
the  Times  and  Telegraph,  for  priceless  devotion  at 
E  20  a  year,  and  unwearied  attachment  to  be  taken 
on  trial  for  a  month. 

The  true  old  servant  must  ever  be  a  slow-growing 
ilex,  not  to  be  transplanted,  at  most,  more  than 
once  or  twice.  He  that  would  possess  one  must  be 
prepared  with  sundry  virtues  on  his  side,  not  per- 
haps more  commonly  displayed  by  masters,  in  these 
days,  than  their  correlatives  by  servants.  But,  we 
repeat,  the  ideal  good  old  servant  must  always  have 
been  rare,  and  in  the  general  discussion  of  service  it 
is  idle  to  stop  to  lament  his  threatened  disappear- 
ance. Our  business  is  with  ordinary  servants  and 
1  and  mistresses,  neither  gifted  with 
extraordinary  fidelity  and  confidence,  nor  yet 
specially  untrustworthy  or  unjust.  Taking  English 
men  and  women  such  as  we  commonly  find  them, 
what  is  the  actual  relation  between  them,  and  what 
ought  it  to  be '; 

Probably,  since  the  days  of  Sarah  and  Hagar,  a 
moiety  of  female  conversation  has  turned  on  the 
respective  demerits  of  mistresses  and  maids.  Sarah 
hw  inveighed  against  the  idleness  and  insolence  of 
•.  her  vanities  of  attire,  and  her  culpable  en- 
couragement of"  followers."  Hagar,  in  still  plainer 
terms,  h;ts  harangued  on  the  evil  temper  and  stin- 
■  Of  Sarah,  her  unreasonable  decrees  and  exor- 
bitant demands  of  work.  Such  wails  are  not  of 
yesterday,  by  any  means.  It  does  truly  seem,  how- 
that  just  now  things  are  worse  than  usual. 
The  argument  so  often  brought  forward  against 
facilitating  divorce  (namely,  that,  when  people  know 
they  staff  live  together,  they  put  up  with  a  great 
deal,  and,  at  last,  grow  perfectly  reconciled  to  each 
other's  defects)  might  be  applied  to  the  facilities  now 
offered  for  changing  domestic  service.  When  it  in- 
volved a  good  deal  of  difficulty  to  travel  about  from 
place  to  place,  or  to  hear  of  new  servants  or  new 
employments,  both  parties  were  more  willing  to 
bear  with  their  respective  grievances;  and  doubt- 
less it  often  happened  that  the  servant  who  would 
now  be  discharged  in  a  month,  or  have  thrown  up 
his  service  in  disgust,  lived  on  to  become  thoroughly 
valuable  and  attached  to  his  employer.  Railways, 
registries,  cheap  newspaper  advertisements,  penny 
posts,  and  county  courts,  have  between  them  ren- 
dered the  change  of  service  so  perfectly  easy,  that 
the  slightest  cause  of  annoyance,  or  hope  of  im- 
proved position,  is  enough  to  provoke  young  and 
naturallv  change-loving  men  and  women  to  give  up 
their  places.  A  general  game  of  puss-in-the-corner 
is  the  result,  —  an  amusement  which,  without  any 
other  collateral  mischief,  is  quite  enough  to  render 
the  house  in  which  it  is  played  unbearable.  Of 
course,  employers,  though  suffering  most  from  such 
perpetual  changes,  come  to  expect  their  servants  to 
leave  them  continually,  and  exercise  small  forbear- 
ance in  dismissing  them,  on  their  side.  Thus  the 
practice  grows,  till  it  is  really  hard  to  see  where  it 
will  stop.  We  now  find  servants  proudly  advertising 
six  months'  good  character  as  a  singular  recom- 
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mentation.  Perhaps  a  month  in  the  same  family 
will,  by  and  by,  be  considered  a  creditable  length  of 
sojourn  for  one  of  these  Bedouins  of  the  pantry. 
Were  there  no  other  evils  connected  with  modern 
service,  this  alone,  of  perpetual  change,  is  quite 
great  enough  to  demand  earnest  attention.  What 
it  costs  in  time,  temper,  comfort,  and  money,  is  not 
to  be  calculated  ;  but  *ts  essential  mischief  is  that, 
while  it  goes  on,  no  true  relations  can  possibly  be 
established  between  employers  and  employed,  and 
both  parties  learn  to  regard  each  other  with  no  feel- 
ings save  those  of  distrust. 

Another  modern  evil,  of  which,  however,  we 
think  much  less  than  of  that  of  perpetual  migration 
is  the  lessened  respect  of  servants  for  their  employ- 
ers as  such.  The  thing  follows,  of  course,  from  the 
general  change  of  social  feeling,  and  also  specially 
from  the  new  grounds  of  contract  on  which  service 
has  come  to  rest,  —  of  which  we  shall  speak  pres- 
ently at  large.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  obsequious- 
ness up  stairs  which  seemed  so  pleasant,  and  which 
very  well-trained  servants  still  preserve,  has  always 
been  balanced  by  a  freedom  of  criticism  exercised 
below,  which  would  be  far  from  pleasant  to  over- 
hear. Real  respect,  respect  which  is  better  than  an 
impertinent  sham,  must  grow  out  of  real  qualities  in 
the  person  to  be  respected,  and  if  servants  could 
only  stay  long  enough  with  their  employers  to  feel 
those  qualities  when  they  possess  them,  we  have  lit- 
tle doubt  that  all  who  deserve  the  sentiment  would 
receive  it.  A  nurse,  of  whom  we  recently  heard,  on 
arriving  at  a  new  situation,  received  from  her  mis- 
tress a  visit  in  the  nursery,  and  a  few  simple  direc- 
tions about  the  children.  "  The  place  won't  suit 
me,  ma'am,"  said  the  new  servant,  "  I  shall  go  di- 
rectly." "  Do  not  be  so  foolish,"  replied  the  lady  ; 
"  wait,  and  see  more  of  it.  In  any  ea*e,  I  will 
speak  to  you  by  and  by."  The  lady  descend ed  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  presently  heard  the  nursery 
bell  ring  violently.  The  housemaid  answered  the 
bell,  and  inquired  what  the  nurse  wanted?  "I'm 
ringing  for  my  mistress,"  replied  that  rude  domestic. 
And  ring  she  did,  till  the  mistress  had  nothing  fur 
it  but  to  go  to  her,  and  hear  the  proposal.  "  I  'in 
going  now,  ma'am,  but  if  you  want  the  month's 
wages,  of  course  1  shall  pay  them."  Is  it  to  be 
thought  this  audacious  personage  would  so  have 
treated  a  lady,  had  there  been  time  for  her  to  gath- 
er a  few  scraps  of  respect  ? 

Again,  we  are  told  that  the  moral  state  of  mod- 
ern servants  is  worse  in  two  important  particulars. 
They  are  said  to  be  less  honest  and  less  chaste  than 
formerly.  As  to  honesty,  undoubtedly  they  share 
the  influences  of  the  terrible  commercial  improbity 
of  the  times.  The  complications  of  town  life  espe- 
cially expose  them  to  a  whole  new  diss  of  tempta- 
tions, from  the  briberies  and  percentages  offered  by 
even  wealthy  tradesmen,  and  the  perpetual  solicita- 
tions of  the  tribe  of  clothes-venders,  hareskin-buy- 
ers,  el  hoc  genus  omne,  to  sell  as  "  perquisites  "  food 
and  raiment  belonging  to  their  masters.  If  a  man 
wished  to  cheat  his  employer  fifty  years  ago,  he  was 
probably  obliged  to  make  bargains  with  shopkeep- 
ers pretty  much  after  the  example  of  the  unjust 
steward.  Or,  if  a  cook  desired  to  purloin  meat  and 
groceries,  she  needed  to  don  an  old  bonnet,  and  go 
out  secretly  to  sell  her  stolen  goods  in  some  disrep- 
utable lane.  All  this  is  changed,  and  theft  itself 
can  be  done  "  decently  and  in  order  "  by  servants 
who  never  leave  their  own  culinary  regions  except 
to  attend  morning  prayers.  That  the  result  of  such 
facilities  is  greater  dishonesty,  nobody  double*.     So 


far  r.s  stealing  money  or  other  valuables  can  be  dis- 
tinguished microscopically  from  the  perquisite  and 
percentage  system,  we  believe  it  has  not  at  all  in- 
creased of  late.  Nay,  that  in  no  way  are  servants 
worse  than  the  shopkeepers  by  whom  they  are 
tempted  to  those  offences. 

As  to  chastity,  the  special  position  of  servants,  like 
that  of  soldiers,  has  always  laid  them  open  to  blame 
we  know  not  whether  with  any  justice,  peculiarly  of 
late  years.  For  women-servants,  mistresses  have 
always  fallen  into  the  curious  error,  that  the  same 
love  of  dress  so  innocent  in  their  daughters,  must 
needs  be  a  symptom  of  depravity  in  their  maids. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  a  pity  that  all  the  Seven  Lamps 
i  <  nillinery  cannot  be  made  to  shine  on  house- 
maids' minds ;  and  especially  that  a  regard  for  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things,  not  to  speak  of  the  terrors 
of  combustion,  should  not  prevent  those  whose  busi- 
ness is  with  grates  to  forbear  from  crinolines. 

There  was  great  sense  and  great  convenience  in 
the  old  system  of  different  costumes  for  people  whose 
occupations  all  day  long  were  different.  Let  any 
one  look  at  a  Welsh  peasant-woman,  for  instance, 
in  her  durable  and  sheltering  beaver  hat,  her  warm 
bedgown,  and  short  linsey  petticoat,  with  the  sturdy 
legs  under  it  well  cased  in  black  stockings  and 
strong  shoes,  and  say  whether  she  is  not  a  more  ra- 
tional and  pleasing  object  than  the  English  damsel 
in  the  shabby  imitation  of  a  French  bonnet,  man- 
tilla, and  crinoline.  But  the  course  of  all  modern 
life  is  against  the  use  of  any  visible  distinction  of 
classes,  and  it  is  mere  tolly  to  expect  a  servant-girl 
to  rise  superior  to  that  fear  of  oddity  before  which 
the  heart  of  her  mistress  would  quail.  If,  instead 
of  sumptuary  laws,  always  specially  provocative  of 
rebellion,  ladies  would  take  the  trouble  to  give  their 
servants  a  little  friendly,  aid  of  taste,  not  uncum- 
bined  with  an  illustrative  present,  we  are  sure  (pro- 
vided the  said  taste  was  not  of  loo  subdued  a  char- 
acter !  )  that  gratitude  and  content  would  replace 
the  heartburnings  too  direful  to  dwell  upon  longer. 
After  such  assistance,  at  all  events,  a  young  woman 
would  hardly  answer  an  advertisement  for  "  a  strong 
and  active  general  servant"  in  a  costume  which 
came  to  our  knowledge,  viz.  velvet  mantle,  silk 
dress,  and  crape  bonnet.  The  wearer  stated  that 
she  understood  French  and  the  piano-forte,  so  she 
trusted  she  should  not  fail  to  suit  the  place. 

Such  are  the  faults  of  servants.  Those  of  their 
employers  are  probably  not  very  different  from 
what  they  have  always  been:  some  harshness  of 
temper,  and  some  over-exaction  of  service.  In  cer- 
tain points  masters  are  perforce  better  than  they 
used  to  be.  No  servant  would  now  accept  such 
lodging  and  food  as  were  often  formerly  given. 
Wages  are  doubled,  and  if  withheld  beyond  their 
time,  readily  exacted  at  the  county  court.  The 
mode  of  giving  orders  to  servants  is  probably  im- 
mensely softened;  and  as  to  reproving  them  severe- 
ly, the  process,  we  apprehend,  is  now  rapidly  going 
out  of  fashion,  being  rather  ill-replaced  by  a  few 
tart  words  of  dismissal.  Not  much  of  the  blame  of 
any  deterioration  of  the  relations  of  service,  then, 
can  justly  be  said  to  lie  with  employers.  Yet  with 
them  it  must  chiefly  lie  to  improve  those  rela- 
tions if  by  any  means  it  may  be  found  how  to  do 
it. 

What  ought  the  relations  of  masters  and  servants 
in  these  days  to  be? 

All  forms  of  labor  heretofore  were  understood  to 
place  the  laborer  in  a  position  of  dependence  to- 
wards the  employer.     All  forms  of  labor  are   now 
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beginning  to  be  matters  of  free  contract,  and  the 
laborer  is  understood  to  give  as  good  as  he  gets  ; 
in  otlier  words,  to  be  an  independent  contracting 
party.  There  is,  according  to  the  modern  sense,  no 
obligation  on  the  one  side  more  than  on  the  other; 
nor  does  the  contract,  whatever  it  be,  involve  any 
—  the  slightest —  claims,  beyond  the  specified  work 
on  one  side,  and  specified  pay  on  the  other.  Ser- 
vice is  precisely  the  form  of  labor  most  difficult  to 
adjust  under  this  new  theory  ;  but  adjusted  it  must 
be,,  if  we  are  to  establish  it  henceforth  on  any  ground 
of  justice  and  comfort. 

Two  difficulties  are  in  the  way.  Masters  and 
(especially)  mistresses,  are  slow  to  accept  the  theory 
of  contract,  and  are  forever  falling  back  upon 
claims  to  which  it  lends  no  sanction.  Servants,  on 
the  otlier  hand,  having  thoroughly  renounced  be- 
lief in  the  divine  right  of  masters  and  mistresses, 
forget  that  a  freely  made  contract  bears  with  it  also 
a  stringent  and  sacred  moral  obligation.  To  bring 
things  to  a  better  issue  than  the  present,  both  of 
theati  difficulties  must  be  surmounted. 

In  the  fust  place,  employers  must  strive  to  eradi- 
cate foots  their  minds  the  whole  patriarchal  idea  of 
service.  It  may  have  been  beautiful,  it  may  have 
been  happier  than  any  otlier;  but  it  is  past  and 
gone,  and  the  sooner  we  bury  it  the  better.  A  ser- 
vant is  not  now  or  henceforth  a  retainer,  a  depend- 
ant, a  menial  who,  in  receiving  from  his  master  food 
and  wages,  becomes  his  temporary  property,  — 
somewhere,  between  a  child  and  a  slave, —  to  be 
ordered  in  all  things  concerning,  or  not  concerning, 
the  mister's  service.  He  is  simply  a  in  in  who,  in- 
stead of  contracting  to  build  a  wall  or  make  a  pair 
of  shoes,  contracts  to  do  certain  indoor  work,  for 
■whose  performances  it  is  generally  desirable  that  he 
should  eat  and  sleep  under  the  employer's  roof.  No 
obedience  beyond  the  contract  can  be  mpiir 
him  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand  (and  this  is  very  need- 
ful to  m  irk),  has  the  servant  any  claims  against  the 
master  beyond  his  stipulated  contract  of  food  and 
■wages.  The  old  idea  of  a  claim  to  care  in  sickness, 
pension  in  old  age,  and  general  interest  in  the 
vant's  welfare,  must  be  relinquished,  aiong  with  the 
idea  that  the  contract  is  anything  besides  a  contract. 
Kindness  and  mutual  <;ood  feeling  may  create  anoth- 
er a  in1!  even  more  tender  claim  hereafter;  but  the 
mere  fact  of  long  service  on  the  contract  principle 
involves  no  claim  whatever.  The  way  by  which 
both  parties  should  bring  this  modern  system  into 
full  action,  is  obviously  this.  Each  contract  of  ser- 
vice should  be  made,  with  elaborate  rehearsal  of  all 
the  work  expected  and  payment  and  allowances  to 
be  given.  The  practice  of  referring  to  "  the  usual 
work,"  and  the  "  usual  allowances  "  of  each,  service, 
is  precisely  what  perpetuates  the  grievance  of  con- 
founding old  traditions  and  new  contracts. 

Every  rule  the  master  or  mistress  makes  beyond 
the  work  to  be  done  should,  above  all,  be  distinctly 
1  till  down  and  made  a  part  of  the  contract ;  and 
common  sense  shows  that  such  rules  should  be  re- 
duced to  the  very  lowest  point  compatible  with  the 
moral  and  sanitary  interests  of  the  family.  It  is 
almost  always  these  arbitrary  rules,  and  not  their 
proper  work,  against  which  servants  recalcitrate, 
and  have  a  right  to  do  so,  since,  unlets  they  contract 
to  keep  them,  the  master  has  no  claim  to  exact  obe- 
dience to  them.  He  may  think  them  very  desirable 
for  the  servant's  own  benefit;  e.g.  that  he  should 
invest  his  wages  in  the  savings'  bank,  or  that  he 
should  attend  church.  But  the  fact  that  the  ser- 
vant, has  contracted  to  clean  his  boots  is  no  reason 
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why  the  master  should  have  the  ordering  of  either 
his  purse  or  his  soul. 

Contracts  reduced  to  the  minimum  of  interfer- 
ence with  the  servant's  liberty,  accurately  stated, 
and  strictly  respected,  would,  we  believe,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  introduce  a  new  spirit  along  with  the 
new  relation  between  master?  and  servants,  and 
then  might  the  second  difficulty  likewise  be  con- 
quered. Servants  might  learn  to  feel  that  honesty 
and  honor  alike  demand  of  them  to  perform,  on 
their  sides,  punctually  the  contract  faithfully  kept 
by  the  master.  To  shirk  work  and  do  eyeservice, 
gleet  a  master's  property  committed  to  his 
charge,  ini<jht  be  felt  to  be  as  base  for  the  well-paid 
servant  as  it  would  be  for  the  master  to  give  him 
bad  money  for  good  service.  A  religion  of  faithful 
contracts  might  arise,  and  the  idea  of  dishonesty  in 
defrauding  the  other  contracting  party  in  labor 
might  be  esteemed  as  disgraceful  as  it  is  now  felt  to 
be  to  defraud  the  servant  in  wages.  The  equality 
our  friends  preach  should  surely  exist  hero  if  any- 
where. Hasten  ought  not  to  have  the  monopoly  of 
fidelity  to  engagements. 

It  was  Sanchez,  the  Jesuit  casuist,  we  believe,  who 
taught  that  a  servant  was  justified  in  secretly  rob- 
bing his  master  of  money  or  goods  to  the  amount  of 
the  wages  which,  in  his  (the  servant's)  estimation, 
rtb.     English  Protestants  hold 
up  hands  of  horror  at  such  a  doctrine;  but  to  rob 
a  master  of  the  lubitr  he  has  paid  for,  does  not  seem 
much  better.     Bourdaloue  solemnly  exhorts  masters 
not  to  retain   their  poor  servant*    wages   on   falsi; 
pretences,  or  dismiss  them  without  payment.     The 
county   courts    soon    settle    such    alfairs    in    theso 
days,  and  all    the   world   cries  shame    on   the   dis- 
pones! master.     But  the  servant  who,  receiving  his 
-.  does   not  give  his  work,  escapes  wellnigh 
free. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  ofTer  one  or  two  practical 
as  to  the  means  by  which  the  profession 
nestic  service  might  be  unproved. 

Of  course  we  shall  be  expected,  as  the  foremost  of 
such  counsels,  to  recommend  Education,  the  panacea 
of  all  evil.  The  subject  is  far  too  large  to  be  treated 
here,  and  perhaps  is  not  quite  such  plain  sailing  as 
we  have  been  of  late  years  accustomed  to  think. 
Servants  are  ten  times  more  educated  now  (in  the 
vulgar  sense)  than  they  were  in  the  days  to  which 
the  very  persons  who  advocate  such  education  refer 
as  a  sort  of  golden  age  of  domestic  virtue  and  felic- 
ity. That  all  real  cultivation  of  the  human  mind 
aids  the  recipient  in  every  task  thereafter  underta- 
ken is  not  to  be  quesiioned.  That  a  true  moral  ed- 
ucation would  be  the  highest  possible  preparative 
for  every  course  of  life  is  still  more  certain.  But  to 
how  much  of  the  schooling  accessible  to  persons  of 
the  class  of  servants  are  either  of  these  propositions 
applicable  at  present  ? 

An  unmistakable  desideratum  is,  that  a  method 
should  be  discovered  by  which  the  good  characters 
of  servants  may  be  made  of  greater  value  than  at 
present.  In  a  degree,  the  end  might  be  gained  by 
the  adoption  of  a  practice  long  prevalent  in  Ireland, 
whereby  the  higher  class  of  Iri-h  servants  is  kept  up 
at  a  very  fair  moral  status.  The  employer,  on  dis- 
charging a  servant,  is  bound  to  give  him  a  written 
paper,  with  dates  of  admission  and  departure  from 
service,  and  such  testimonial  of  character  as  he  may 
see  fit.  The  series  of  these  papers,  running  through 
the  years  of  service,  or  the  significant  absence  of  any 
of  them  which  should  account  for  the  time,  affords 
a  very  valuable  index  of  character.     It  is  but  just 
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that  a  man  who  can  prove  long  years  of  good  con- 
duct should  be  able  to  contract  for  better  place  and 
higher  wage  than  another ;  and  that  a  master  should 
not  be  cheated  into  paying  a  worthless  sot  the  price 
of  reliable  good  service.  By  such  a  system,  also, 
the  great  evil  of  constant  migration  of  servants  is 
checked,  since  nobody  would  engage  a  servant  who 
for  five  years  of  service  produced  twenty  dischar- 
ge- 
Again,  an  important  object  would  be  gained  if 

servants  could  be  made  to  view  their  profession,  not 
as  a  temporary  one,  but  as  a  permanent  employ- 
ment, with  proper  prizes  in  view  at  fair  intervals. 
For  this  end  we  should  urge  the  promise  of  a  scale 
of  wages  rising  through  each  of  the  earlier  years  of 
service ;  then  promotion  to  what  may  be  termed 
the  position  of  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the 
little  domestic  regiment ;  finally,  a  treatment,  in 
later  life,  of  utmost  consideration  and  friendship. 
No  profession  can  flourish  where  there  is  nothing  to 
look  to  of  reward ;  and  there  are  steps  which  (as 
regards  wages  and  promotion)  might  justly  form  a 
part  of  the  original  contract  in  every  case. 

Again,  the  training  of  young  servants  is  a  task 
which  every  lady  who  can  afford  it  would  do  well 
to  undertake.  The  hope  of  future  comfort  lies  in  a 
supply  of  better  taught  and  better  feeling  servants 
than  now  throng  the  bazaars  and  registry  offices. 
Youth  is  of  itself  a  great  advantage  for  a  servant, 
because  it  makes  the  relation  to  the  mistress,  and 
acceptance  of  directions  from  her,  natural  and  easy. 
To  expect  women  older  than  ourselves  to  yield 
readily  to  our  instructions  is  vain.  No  covenant 
can  make  it  otherwise  than  irksome.  Thus,  an 
older  servant  ought  always  to  have  advanced  to  the 
position  where  interference  is  almost  superfluous, 
and  each  lady's  ambition  should  be  to  train  one  or 
more  girls  in  her  house  who  may  come  in  time  to  be 
her  confidential  ministers. 

Were  this  done,  were  characters  more  regarded, 
and  appearance  and  cleverness  less  valued,  were 
contracts  closely  made  and  strictly  adhered  to  (es- 
chewing all  intrusion  on  the  servant's  proper  lib- 
erty), we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  groanings 
audible  at  present  in  half  the  houses  in  England 
might  subside  at  last,  and  end  in  the  pleasant  purr 
of  peace  and  satisfaction  appropriate  to  the  domes- 
tic hearth. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  SOUND. 

To  our  limited  understandings  it  sometimes  seems 
that  Nature  delights  in  curious  freaks ;  but  when 
we  come  to  analyze  her  apparent  vagaries  they  re- 
solve themselves  into  mere  instances  of  the  working 
of  simple  laws.  Imagine  the  whispered  secrets  of  a 
confessional  being  proclaimed  to  an  unwilling  hear- 
er in  a  distant  part  of  a  cathedral.  Such  a  thing 
once  occurred  in  the  cathedral  of  Girgenti.  in  Sicily. 
A  visitor  to  the  edifice  accidentally  came  upon  a  spot 
where  he  heard  every  word  that  a  fair  penitent  was 
uttering  to  a  closeted  priest,  in  a  remote  quarter  of 
the  building.  Here  was  a  seeming  freak  ;  but  when 
the  case  came  to  be  examined,  it  was  clear  that  the 
whispers  were  scattered  over  the  curved  roof,  which, 
acting  like  a  concave  reflector  in  the  ca«e  of  light, 
converged  the  sounds  to  a  focus  ;  and  so  the  mystery 
revealed  itself  as  an  instance  of  the  convergence  of 
sound.  The  eavesdropper  used  to  delight  in  tak- 
ing his  friends  to  hear  the  revelations  of  the  peni- 
tents ;  but  one  day  he  and  they  heard  too  much,  for 
unfortunate  coincidence  !  —  his  own  wife  knelt 


upon  the  penitential  stool,  and  the  betraying  roof 
made  him  acquainted  with  secrets  anything  but 
amusing :  the  scandal  that  ensued  brought  about  the 
removal  of  the  confessional  to  a  more  secret  spot. 
This  was  not  a  case  of  mere  echo ;  the  sound  was 
actually  brought  to  a  focus  at  one  particular  spot, 
just  as  the  image  of  a  candle  is  projected  upon  a 
wall  by  a  concave  reflector  or  by  a  lens. 

Echoes  are  reflections  of  sounds  ;  a  flat  surface 
like  a  blank  wall  is  to  sound  what  a  looking-glass  is 
to  light.  A  sounding-board  placed  over  a  speaker's 
head  catches  the  sounds  that  would  otherwise  be 
dispersed  in  the  space  above  him,  and  reflects  them 
down  upon  the  audience  beneath.  The  voice  is 
echoed,  but  we  do  not  hear  both  the  direct  and  re- 
flected sound  because  the  interval  between  them  is 
too  short.  The  reflecting  surface  must  be  at  some 
distance  to  allow  an  appreciable  time  to  elapse  for 
the  sound  to  travel  to  it  and  come  back  again  to  the 
ear.  The  travelling  rate  of  sound  in  air  is  about 
1,100  feet  a  second,  and  reflected  sound  travels  at 
the  same  speed  as  direct;  hence  by  noticing  the  time 
which  elapses  between  a  sound  and  its  echo  we 
may  estimate  how  far  off  the  echoing  surface  is  sit- 
uated. 

Of  remarkable  echoes  many  are  known.  There 
is  the  celebrated  one  in  the  Gap  of  Dunloe,  where 
the  sounds  are  reflected  again  and  again,  so  that 
when  a  trumpet  is  blown  at  the  proper  place  the  re- 
turn notes  reach  the  ear  in  succession  after  one, 
two,  three,  or  more  reflections  from  the  adjacent 
cliffs,  and  thus  die  away  in  the  sweetest  cadences. 
Alpine  travellers,  too,  tell  of  wonderful  warblings 
of  echoes  in  the  Swiss  mountains.  The  rolling  and 
pealing  of  thunder  is  due  to  echoes  of  the  primary 
clap,  which  are  generated  in  the  clouds.  A  curious 
echo  occurs  at  the  London  Colosseum.  Mr.  Wheat- 
stone  found  that  a  syllable  pronounced  close  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  wall  of  this  structure  was  repeat- 
ed a  great  many  times.  A  single  exclamation 
sounded  like  a  peal  of  laughter,  and  the  tearing  of 
a  sheet  of  paper  like  the  patter  of  hail. 

We  have  Bind  that  sound  travels  through  the  air 
at  the  rate  of  about  1,100  feet  a  second  ;  but  this 
speed  depends  upon  the  elasticity  and  density  Qf  the 
air;  and  as  the  elasticity  depends  upon  tempera- 
ture, it  follows  that  sound  travels  differently,  ac 
ing  as  the  weather  is  warm  or  cold.  At  freezing 
temperature  its  rate  is  1,090  feet  a  second  ;  at  80° 
Fahrenheit,  it  is  1,140  feet.  So  that  sound  travels 
slower  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Its  Telocity 
through  other  substances  than  air  is  also  very  dif- 
ferent. Through  hydrogen  gas  it  is  4,160  feel  a 
second,  and  through  water  a  little  greater  than 
this.  Iron  conveys  it  at  nearly  four  times  this 
speed. 

In  travelling  through  space,  sound  diminishes  in 
intensity,  and,  like  light  and  other  actions,  it  does 
this  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  disfc 
traversed.  A  man  two  yards  from  a  bell  only  bears 
one  fourth  of  the  sound  that  reaches  an  ear  distant 
one  yard.  A  man  three  yards  off  only  catches  one 
ninth  of  it ;  another  four  yards  distant  a  sixteenth, 
and  so  on.  The  reason  of  this  rapid  rate  of 'diminu- 
tion, and  of  this  invariable  proportion  is  obvious. 
If  a  certain  sound  will  fill  a  sphere  one  yard  in  di- 
ameter with  a  certain  intensity,  that  same  sound, 
dispersed  through  a  sphere  six  yards  in  diameter, 
and  therefore  spreading  over  thirty-six  tin* 
much  space,  will  be,  as  it  were,  diluted  to  a  thirty- 
sixth  of  its  strength. 

But  this  decrease  only  takes  place  in  free  air.     In 
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a  room  the  sound  is  confined,  and  its  lateral  diffu- 
sion is  prevented,  so  that  the  rule,  although  perfect- 
ly true  as  regards  the  sound  coming  directly  from 
the  musical  source,  is  not  quite  applicable  to  the 
general  effect  produced  by  the  reflection  and  dis- 
persion of  the  sonorous  waves.  Indeed  sound  con- 
fined, or  prevented  from  dispersing,  may  be  con- 
veyed to  great  distances.  There  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  actual  distance  to  which  it  may  be  car- 
ried in  a  tube.  The  French  philosopher,  Biot,  ex- 
perimenting on  the  transmission  of  sound  through 
the  empty  water-pipes  of  Paris,  found  that  he  could 
hold  a  conversation  in  a  low  voice  through  an  iron 
tube  3,120  feet  in  length  ;  the  lowest  possible  whis- 
per could  be  heard  at  this  distance. 

The  leading  of  sound  through  tubes  was  practised 
in  early  times,  and  no  doubt  speaking  images  and 
oracular  responses  depended  upon  this  acoustical 
phenomenon.  In  our  own  time  we  have  had  talking 
heada  But  modern  sight-seers  know  all  about 
tabes;  so  the  heads  have  been  isolated  from  solid 
supports,  and  carried  by  suspending  chains.  No 
matter.  The  mouth  of  the  figure  has  been  made 
hollow,  or  a  trumpet  bell  bat  been  placed  in  it;  the 
sound  has  been  led  by  a  tube  to  some  concealed  or- 
ifice directly  in  front  of  this  bell-mouth,  and  being 
as  it  were  injected  thereinto,  has  been  thrown  out 
again  towards  the  astonished  audience,  who  have 
that  been  made  to  believe  that  the  talking  has  been 
the  result  of  some  highly  ingenious  ineehaiiisiu  con- 
tained within  the  image.  Nevertheless,  sue© 
attempts  have  been  made  to  imitate  the  human 
voice  by  mechanical  instruments.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury', the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  IVtn 
proposed  as  a  priae  subject  an  inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  vowel  sounds  and  the  construction  of  an 
instrument  for  artificially  imitating  them.  The 
question  was  solved  by  M.  Kratzenstein,  who 
showed  that  all  the  vowels  could  lie  pronounced  by 
blowing  through  a  reed  into  tubes  or  chamb. 
various  forms.  At  about  the  same  time  a  Viennese 
mechanician,  M.  Kempelen,  made  a  series  of  elabo- 
rate experiments  which  led  to  the  construction  of  a 
machine  that  could  be  made  to  utter  not  merely 
vocal  sounds,  but  words  and  even  some  few  com- 
plete sentences,  such  as  opera,  astronomy,  Constant  i- 
nopolis,  voits  ties  mon  ami,  Romanoritm  imperator 
semptr  Aut/ustus,  #*c. 

Sound  is  produced  by  certain  vibrations  or  pulsa- 
tions communicated  to  the  atmosphere.  When  we 
pluck  a  harp-string  we  set  it  quivering,  and  cause 
it  to  give  to  the  adjacent  air  a  rapid  succession  of 
blows  :  the  number  of  these  blows  in  a  second  de- 
pending upon  the  length  and  tension  of  the  string. 
If  the  string  only  gave  one  push  to  the  air  we  should 
hear  but  one  noise  or  blow :  but  as  in  vibrating  it 
gives  a  rapid  succession  of  pushes,  we  experience  a 
rapid  succession  of  noises,  and  these  resolve  them- 
selves into  a  continuous  sound. 

Noises  may  become  musical  if  only  they  succeed 
each  other  at  equal  intervals  of  time  and  with  suf- 
ficient rapidity.  If  a  watch  could  be  caused  to  tick 
a  hundred  times  in  a  second,  the  ticks  would  lose 
their  individuality  and  blend  into  a  musical  tone. 
If  the  flapping  of  a  pigeon's  wings  could  be  accom- 
plished at  the  same  rate  the  bird  would  make  music 
in  its  flight.  The  humming-bird  does  this,  and  so 
do  thousands  of  insects  whose  wings  vibrate  with 
great  rapidity.  The  highness  or  lowness,  what  we 
call  the  pitch,  of  a  sound,  depends  upon  the  rapidity 
with  which  these  pulses  fall  upon  the  air.  When 
they  come  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  a  second  we 


have  a  deep  growling  bass  sound  ;  when  at  the  rate 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  in  the  same  inter- 
val, the  sound  is  a  piercing  treble.  The  human 
ear  becomes  deaf  to  such  high  sounds  as  result  from 
these  extremely  rapid  pulsations.  It  seems  that  the 
tympanic  membrane  is  incapable  of  receiving  and 
communicating  more  than  about  20,000  blows  in  a 
second.  But  the  limit  varies  with  different  per- 
sons ;  the  squeak  of  a  bat,  the  chirrup  of  the  house- 
sparrow,  the  sound  of  a  cricket  are  unheard  by  some 
people  who  possess  a  sensitive  ear  for  lower  sounds. 
The  ascent  of  a  single  note  is  sometimes  sufficient 
to  produce  the  change  from  sound  to  silence. 

Since  the  pitch  of  a  sound  depends  upon  the 
number  of  pulsations  reaching  the  ear  in  a  given 
time,  —  suppose  that  we  run  towards  a  source  of 
sound,  what  is  the  consequence?  Evidently  the 
vibrations  are  crowded  upon  the  ear  more  quickly 
than  they  would  be  if  we  stood  still,  and  conversely, 
if  we  run  away  from  a  sound  they  come  upon  us 
more  slowly.  Hence  arises  the  curious  phenomenon, 
that  in  the  first  case  the  sound  is  sharpened,  and  in 
the  second  case  flattened  by  our  motion.  This  may 
be  observed  at  any  railway  station  during  the  pas- 
•f  a  rapid  train.  As  the  engine  approaches, 
the  sonorous  waves  emitted  by  the  whistle  are 
virtually  shortened,  a  greater  number  of  them  being 
crowded  into  the  ear  in  a  given  time.  As  it 
as  the  sonorous  waves  are  virtually  length- 
ened.   The  consequence  is,  that  in  approaching 

the  whistle  sounds  a  higher  note,  and   in   retre 
a  lower  note,  than  if  the  train  were  stationary. 

Although  a  plucked  string,  or  a  string  otherwise 
made  to  vibrate,  produces  sound  by  beating  the  air, 
it  must  be  observed  that  a  string  is  too  small  a 
thing  of  itself  to  set  in  motion  such  a  mass  of  air  as 
is  necessary  to  (ill  a  room  with  sound.  Hence  to 
make  strings  available  for  musical  instruments  they 
have  to  be  so  connected  with  larger  surfaces  as  to 
set  them  in  vibratory  motion.  These  surfaces  we 
call  sound-boards,  and  in  every  stringed  instrument 
the  most  important  feature  is  this  sonorous  medium. 
The  quality  of  this  part  of  a  piano,  harp,  violin,  or 
lute,  determines  the  entire  goodness  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  sound-board  must  be  able  to  take  up 
and  give  out  to  perfection  every  vibration  that 
every  string  offers  to  it,  or  it  will  not  do  its  duty 
properly,  and  the  instrument,  of  which  it  is  almost 
body  and  soul,  will  be  a  bad  one. 

The  high  value  set  upon  venerable  violins  is  not 
entirely  fanciful.  The  molecular  changes  that  age 
works  in  the  nature  of  the  wood  they  are  made  of 
have  an  important  influence  over  their  sounding 
qualities.  The  very  act  of  playing  has  a  beneficial 
effect ;  apparently  constraining  the  molecules  of  the 
wood,  which  in  the  first  instance  were  refractory,  to 
conform  at  last  to  the  requirements  of  the  vibrating 
strings. 

When  a  string,  or  a  column  of  air  in  a  pipe,  is 
put  in  vibration,  it  not  only  vibrates  as  a  whole,  but 
it  subdivides  itself  into  proportional  parts,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  time  of  vibration,  and  gives  forth 
its  own  sound.  These  supplementary  sounds  are 
called  harmonics ;  and  it  is  the  mingling  of  these 
with  the  fundamental  note  produced  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  whole  string  or  air-column  that  deter- 
mines the  quality  of  the  emitted  tone,  or  what  we, 
following  the  French,  call  the  timbre.  A  violin  and 
a  clarinet  may  give  forth  the  same  note ;  yet  their 
sounds  will  be  quite  different  in  tone,  because  the 
auxiliary  vibrations  accompanying  the  fundamental 
note  in  each  are  different.     The  Germans  call  this 
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property  klangfarbe,  literally  sound-color.  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  suggests  that  we  should  have  an 
English  name  for  it  in  lieu  of  the  French  word;  he 
proposes  clang-tint  as  the  most  expressive  term,  and 
uses  it  in  his  lectures. 

Vibrations  imparted  to  the  air  are  frequently 
taken  up  by  solid  bo. lies  at  a  distance.  When 
music  is  being  played,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
the  lamp-glasses  or  other  sounding  bodies  in  the 
room  join  in  the  concert.  In  those  cases  the  glass 
picks  out  from  the  general  clamor  that  particular 
set  of  vibrations  which  it  is  capable  of  taking  up, 
and  rings  in  harmony  with  the  note  producing  them 
whenever  that  note  is  sounded.  A  sounding  tuning- 
fork  will  thus  excite  a  silent  one  to  play  with  it. 
Two  pendulum-clocks  fixed  to  the  same  wall,  or  two 
watches  lying  on  the  same  table,  will  take  the  same 
rate  of  going,  through  this  sympathetic  communica- 
tion of  vibrations ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  if 
one  clock  be  set  going  and  the  other  not,  the  ticks 
of  the  moving  clock,  transmitted  through  the  wall, 
will  start  its  neighbor. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  property  that  the 
sound  of  a  particular  organ-pipe  will  sometimes 
break  a  particular  window-pane,  and  that  a  power- 
ful voice  can  crack  a  wine-glass  by  singing  near  it. 
The  story  goes  that  the  Swiss  mu'eteers  tie  up  their 
bells  at  certain  places,  lest  the  tinkle  should  bring 
an  avalanche  down.  Professor  Tyndall,  however, 
who,  from  his  Alpine  experience,  ought  to  know, 
does  not  believe  the  dreaded  catastrophe  ever  actu- 
ally occurred. 

But  the  most  beautiful  instances  of  sympathy  in 
sound  are  afforded  by  the  phenomena  of  musical 
or  sensitive  flames.  To  Professor  Leconte,  of  the 
United  States,  belongs  the  honor  of  first  calling 
attention  to  these  curiosities.  The  professor  was 
assisting  at  a  musical  party  one  evening:,  and  he 
says,  "  Soon  after  the  music  commenced,  I  observed 
that  the  flames  of  a  fish-tail  gas-burner  exhibited 
pulsations  which  were  exactly  synchronous  with  the 
audible  beats.  This  phenomenon  was  very  striking 
to  every  one  in  the  room,  and  especially  so  when 
the  strong  notes  of  the  violoncello  came  in.  It  was 
exceedingly  interesting  to  observe  how  perfectly 
even  the  trills  of  this  instrument  were  reflected  on 
the  sheet  of  flame.  A  deaf  man  might  haoe  seen  the 
harmony."  By  experiment,  he  found  that  the  vibra- 
tions were  not  due  to  the  shaking  of  the  walls  and 
floor  of  the  room,  but  were  communicated  directly 
from  the  music  to  the  fl  tine.  This  interesting  sub- 
ject has  been  followed  up  extensively  by  Professor 
Tyndall  and  Mr.  Barrett.  It  has  been  found  that 
these  flames  only  are  sensitive  which  are  on  the 
point  of  flaring,  or  roaring,  as  some  would  term  it. 
A  common  fish-tail  burner,  just  at  the  point  of  flut- 
tering, but  still  giving  out  a  clear  sheet  of  fl  ime,  is 
thrown  into  a  state  of  commotion,  spurting  out 
quivering  tongues,  when  a  whistle  is  blown  in  its 
neighborhood.  A  bat's-wing  jet  behaves  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  throwing  forth  its  tongues  whenever  an 
anvil  is  struck  with  a  hammer.  Professor  Tyndall 
makes  flames  almost  dance  to  music.  He  [daces  a 
long  rod-like  flame  and  a  short  one  side  by  side; 
upon  blowing  a  whistle,  the  long  flame  becomes 
short,  forked,  and  brilliant,  and  the  short  one  long 
and  smoky.  The  most  marvellous  flame  exhibited 
at  his  lecture  on  this  subject  was  a  long  thin  one, 
twenty-four  inches  high.  The  slightest  tap  on  a  dis- 
tant anvil  reduced  the  height  of  this  flame  to  seven 
inches.  At  the  shaking  of  a  bunch  of  keys  it  be- 
came violently  agitated,  and  emitted  a  loud  roar. 


The  creaking  of  a  boot  set  it  in  commotion  ;  so  did 
the  crumpling  of  a  piece  of  paper,  or  the  rustle  of  a 
silk  dress.  The  patter  of  a  rain-drop  startled  it. 
At  every  tick  of  a  watch  held  near  it,  down  it  fill. 
The  twitter  of  a  distant  sparrow,  or  the  chirp  of  a 
cricket,  produced  the  same  effect.  When  Professor 
Tyndall  recited  Spenser's  verse,  commencing,  "  Her 
ivory  forehead  full  of  bounty  beams,"  the  flames 
seemed  to  show  its  appreciation  of  the  language  ;  it 
noticed  some  sounds  with  a  slight  nod,  to  others  it 
bowed  more  distinctly,  and  to  certain  others,  again, 
it  made  a  profound  obeisance.  To  the  performance 
of  a  musical  box,  the  flame  behaved  like  a  sentient 
being.  Jets  of  smoke  are  acted  upon  like  flames, 
and  so  are  jets  of  water,  under  certain  condi- 
tions. 

The  loud  noises  which  caves  and  rocky  enclos- 
ures give  forth  when  low  sounds  are  uttered  in  them 
are  well  known.  Bunsen  has  noticed  that  when 
one  of  the  steam  jets  of  Iceland  breaks  out  near 
the  mouth  of  a  cavern,  a  thunder-like  sound  is  pro- 
duced. When  a  hollow  shell  is  placed  close  to  the 
ear,  a  low,  murmuring  noise  is  heard,  which  little 
children  readily  believe  is  the  rolling  of  the  sea. 
These  phenomena  are  the  effects  of  resonance,  and 
resonance  is  the  reinforcement  of  one  sound  by 
echoes  of  itself.  If  we  speak  into  the  mouth  of  a 
hollow  tube  the  sound  vibrations  of  the  air  pour 
down  the  tube  to  the  bottom  ;  striking  against  this, 
they  are  reflected,  and  turn  back  again  ;  on  their 
way  back  they  meet  others  going  down,  and,  union 
giving  strength,  they  reinforce  each  other,  and  a 
doubled  sound  issues  from  the  tube  ;  it  may  be  that 
several  reflections  conspire  to  reinforce  the  original 
sound  several  times,  and  then  for  a  light  whisper 
we  have  a  loud  roar. 

The  channel  of  the  ear  itself  is  a  resonant  cavity. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  experiment  of  hold- 
ing a  poker  by  two  strings,  one  in  each  hand, 
thrusting  the  fingers  in  the  ears,  and  striking  the 
poker  against  some  hard  substance.  A  sound  is 
experienced  by  this  means  which  is  as  deep  and 
sonorous  as  a  cathedral  bell.  It  is  due  to  the  rein- 
forcement of  the  vibrations  of  the  poker  in  the  hol- 
low cavity  of  the  ear.  When  we  blow  gently  across 
a  closed  tube,  such  as  the  pipe  of  a  key,  the  gentle 
fluttering  of  our  breath  is  so  reinforced  by  the  reso- 
nance of  the  cavity  that  a  whistle  is  produced.  An 
organ-pipe  gives  forth  its  powerful  note  on  the  same 
principle;  the  prime  source  of  the  sound  is  only  a 
gentle  puff  of  wind  blown' against  a  sharp  edge; 
this  produces  a  flutter  in  the  air,  and  some  particu- 
lar pulse  of  this  fluttering  is  converted  into  a  mu- 
sical sound  by  the  resonance  of  the  associated 
column  of  air.  If  a"  tuning-fork  be  sounded  and 
held  in  front  of  the  slit  near  the  bottom  of  an  organ- 
pipe,  the  pipe  will  resound  as  if  it  had  been  blown 
into.  But  the  pipe  and  the  fork  must  yield  the 
same  note,  or  the  former  Avill  not  "  speak."  Any 
cavity  will  not  fully  resound  to  any  sound ;  it  is 
6hly  when  the  note  the  pipe  would  give  if  blown 
into  is  the  same  as  that  given  by  the  fork,  that  the 
resonance  is  perfect. 

But  while  sound  will  augment  sound,  the  opposite 
is  likewise  the  case  :  sound  will  destroy  sound.  As 
this  curiosity  brings  us  to  silence,  it  shall  be  the 
last  mentioned  here. 

Saund  consists  in  waves  or  pulses  travelling 
through  the  air.  Now  a  wave  consists  of  an  eleva- 
tion and  a  depression.  Suppose  that  two  waves 
come  together.  If  elevation  meet  elevation  they 
augment  each  other,  and  a  double  elevation  is  the 
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consequence  ;  if  depression  meet  depression,  the 
effect  is  similar ;  we  have  a  depression  of  double 
the  depth.  But  if  elevation  meet  depression,  what 
follows  ?  Clearly  they  destroy  each  other,  and  the 
result  is,  nothing.  So  it  follows,  that  when  two 
sounds  meet  in  such  a  manner  that  the  elevations 
of  the  waves  of  one  meet  the  depressions  of  the 
waves  of  the  other,  silence  is  produced.  Just  the 
same  thing  occurs  in  the  case  of  light,  which  is  also 
a  wave  motion.  An  optician  (we  don't  mean  a 
spectacle  and  telescope  maker,  but  a  scientific  stu- 
dent of  optics)  can  make  two  rays  of  light  so  clash 
that  darkness  is  the  result.  In  an  ordinary  tuning- 
fork  the  vibrations  of  one  prong  do  really,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  destroy  tliose  of  the  other. 
Any  one  may  convince  himself  of  this  by  sounding 
a  fork  and  then  placing  a  cardboard  tube  over  one 
prong,  —  of  course  without  bringing  tube  and  prong 
into  contact.  The  emitted  sound  will  be  stronger 
than  when  both  prongs  were  exposed.  The  actual 
silencing  of  one  prong  by  another  may  thus  be 
heard  :  sound  a  fork  and  hold  it  to  the  ear ;  slowly 
turn  it  round,  and  you  will  hear  the  sound  contin- 
ually die  out  and  revive  again.  The  points  of 
silence  are  easily  discovered  ;  they  are  in  the  di- 
rections of  the  corners  of  the  prongs.  It  is  here 
that  elevation  —  of  the  waves  generate!  by  one 
prong  —  meets  depression  —  of  the  waves  generated 
by  the  other  prong.  One  kills  the  other,  and  we 
have  silence. 
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SHUSHAN  THE  PALACE. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  the  field  of 
Western  Asia  was  for  the  first  time,  in  modern  dart, 
laid  open  for  the  exploration  of  western  travellers, 

search  was  immediately  made  for  every  object  that 
could  enable  comparative  geographers  to  verify  the 
sites  of  the  most  remarkable  places  of  which  we  read, 
as  well  in  profane  as  in  sacred  history.  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  and  those  who  accompanied  him  in  his 
missions  to  Persia,  led  no  stone  unturned  to  effect 
this  object ;  and  so  successful  were  the  researches  of 
Macdonald,  Kinneir,  and  others,  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  the  veil  which  for  hundreds  of  years 
had  lain  over  that  portion  of  the  world  was  lifted 
up,  and  European  travellers  could  enjoy  the  satis- 
faction of  following  the  route  of  the  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  and  of  standing  on  the  spots  which 
had  witnessed  the  captivity  of  the  Children  of 
Israel. 

Amongst  the  other  sites  which  were  made  the 
subjects  of  investigation  was  that  of  Shushan  the 
Palace,  From  the  similarity  of  the  name,  it  was 
for  a  time  supposed  that  the  modern  ruins  of  Shus 
could  be  no  other  than  those  of  the  city  that,  in  the 
days  of  its  glory,  had  witnessed  the  triumph  of  Es- 
ther and  the  disgrace  of  Hainan.  But  as  new  light 
was  thrown  on  the  question,  it  came  to  be  admitted 
that  another  spot  possessed  a  better  claim  to  be  the 
site  of  "  the  palace  "  than  did  the  ruins  of  Shus. 
Tradition  told  that  at  Hamadan —  which  was  iden- 
tified with  Ecbatana —  there  existed  an  ancient 
tomb,  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  Sepulchre  of 
Esther  and  of  Mordecai.  A  few  weeks  ago,  I  bad 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  that  tomb,  and  it  may 
interest  the  reader  to  know  in  what  state  it  now 
stands.  That  Hamadan  is  a  city  of  the  utmost 
antiquity,  one  learns  at  a  glance.  The  ancient 
avenues,  that  extend  in  all  directions  from  the 
town,  betoken  the  presence  of  a  quantity  of  water 
that  could  only  have  been  collected  in  the  dry  plain 


in  the  course  of  many  centuries.  The  mounds  found 
within  the  wide  range  of  the  city-walls  disgorge 
from  time  to  time  coins  of  gold  and  silver,  bearing 
the  superscription  of  Alexander,  and  of  kings  who 
are  known  to  have  flourished  before  the  Macedonian 
conqueror;  tables  cut  on  the  sides  of  the  rocks  in 
the  picturesque  valleys  below  Mount  Elocud,  contain 
inscriptions  in  the  character  of  the  ancient  Persian 
language  ;  and  lastly,  there  are  Jews  there  in  hun- 
dreds, whose  genealogical  tables  prove  them  to  have 
been  descended  from  Jews  who  have  lived  at  Hama- 
dan many  generations  back.  One  of  these  vener- 
able descendants  of  Israel  conducted  me  to  the  spot, 
which  is  the  object  of  pilgrimage  to  so  many  of  his 
race. 

In  the  midst  of  an  open  space  within  the  walls 
of  Hamadan,  stands  a  vaulted  building  of  brick 
and  stone,  the  entrance  to  which  is  by  a  narrow 
doorway,  having  a  thick  door  of  solid  stone,  which 
swings  on  two  hinges.  The  custodian  of  the  place 
opened  this  solid  safeguard,  and  led  us  into  a  small 
outer  vestibule,  which,  being  partly  underground, 
was  damp  and  dark  ;  but  we  were  not  kept  long 
there,  for  he  quickly  admitted  us  into  the  inner 
chapel,  where  stand  two  sarcophagi,  which  are 
those  of  Esther  and  of  Mordecai.  The  chapel  is 
of  small  dimensions,  there  being  only  room  to  pass 
between  the  tombs  and  round  them,  and  to  contain 
a  congregation  of  twenty  or  thirty  persons,  who 
assemble  here  from  time  to  time  to  pray  at  the 
shrine  of  the  Hebrew  princess  who  was  the  means 
of  effecting  so  great  a  deliverance  to  her  people. 
The  tombs  themselves  are  of  carved  wood,  —  I 
think,  walnut,  —  and  I  was  told  that  they  did  not 
contain  the  ashes  of  the  dead  to  whose  memory 
they  are  raised,  but  that  the  saints  whose  names 
they  bear  are  supposed  to  lie  beneath  them.  There 
is  nothing  unlikely  in  the  fact  that  the  Queen  Esther 
should  have  been  buried  apart  from  her  royal  hus- 
band, for  at  the  present  day  the  wives  of  the  kings 
af  Pataia  do  not  find  admission  into  the  chapels 
consecrated  to  holding  the  ashes  of  the  shahs  ;  and 
the   body   of  the   successor  of  Vashti   may   in   all 

Erobability  have  been  consigned  at  her  death  to  the 
ands  of  her  people,  and  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of 
Mordecai  the  Hebrew.  The  two  tombs  are  covered 
with  inscriptions  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  the 
walls  of  the  chapel  which  contains  them,  with  the 
names  of  the  pilgrims  who  have  come  from  far  and 
near  to  perforin  their  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Hebrew  queen. 

I  left  the  chapel  with  the  impression  that  I  had 
never  seen  anything  which  gave  me  so  much  the 
idea  of  extreme  antiquity.  The  personal  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  spot  attracts  one  more  than 
the  grand  but  vague  ideas  which  are  conjured  up 
by  the  knowledge  that  one  is  standing  on  the  ruins 
of  Babylon,  or  amidst  the  sculptured  palaces  of 
Nineveh.  My  guide,  seeing  the  interest  I  took  in 
the  place,  became  more  communicative  than  he 
was  inclined  to  be  at  first.  He  said  that  within 
the  memory  of  living  man,  a  gallows  of  stone  had 
been  removed  by  orders  of  the  secular  authorities 
of  Hamadan,  and  that  local  and  Jewish  tradition 
said  that  that  gallows  was  the  same  upon  which  the 
ill-fated  Hunan  had  met  the  death  which  he  had 
designed  for  the  Jew,  who  had  refused  to  humble 
himself  to  the  man  who  was  the  foe  of  the  exiled 
Hebrew  race.  It  may  be  thought  that  these  tradi- 
tions justify  comparative  geographers  in  assigning  to 
Hamadan  the  honor  of  representing  the  site  on 
which  stood  Shushan  the  Palace. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

In  consequence  of  unforeseen  delays  the  English 
mail  has  failed  to  bring  us  the  sixth  instalment  of 
Charles  Reade's  "  Foul  Play."  The  story  will  be 
resumed  in  the  next  number  of  Every  Saturday. 
In  the  mean  while  the  reader's  attention  is  invited 
to  the  full-page  drawing  by  Mr.  Du  Maurier  (which 
accompanies  this  number),  illustrating  a  dramatic 
incident  in  Chapter  II. 

Alfred  Day,  the  once  famous  jockey,  died  re- 
cently in  London  after  a  long  and  painful  illness. 

A  French  paper  says  that  three  millions  of  cards 
passed  through  the  Paris  post  during  the  first  week 
of  January,  which  proves  that  the  insane  custom  of 
exchanging  pasteboards  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  is  not  on  the  decrease. 

The  Paris  papers  are  thrown  into  utter  conster- 
nation by  a  recent  measure  of  the  Government. 
They  have  had  a  New  Year's  gift  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind.  No  less  than  seventeen  of  them  are  to  be 
prosecuted  for  offences  against  the  laws  devised  to 
keep  the  press  in  order.  Their  offence,  moreover, 
is  not  for  making  editorial  comments,  but  merely  for 
summarizing  certain  debates  in  the  Legislative 
Chamber. 

Several  of  the  leading  English  journals  praise 
the  illustrations  in  the  holiday  edition  of  Whittier's 
"  Snow-Bound."  The  critics  select  the  pictures  en- 
graved by  Mr.  A.  V.  S.  Anthony  of  New  York,  as 
examples  of  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  en- 
graving has  arrived.  In  almost  every  instance 
the  critic  awkwardly  ascribes  the  merit  to  Mr.  Lin- 
ton, who  engraved  only  one  or  two  of  the  illustra- 
tions which  call  forth  so  much  transatlantic  admi- 
ration. 

For  a  city  not  actually  under  martial  law,  Paris 
is  certainly  subject  to  very  sharp  military  discipline. 
One  night  a  man  at  the  theatre  hisses  an  actress 
who  offends  his  sense  of  decency  and  taste,  and  an 
armed  force  of  gendarmes  at  once  appears  to  carry 
him  off.  Another  day  half  a  dozen  lads  get  up  a 
slide  in  a  public  thoroughfare,  before  one  of  the 
barracks,  and  the  soldiers  are  called  out  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  alarming  demonstration.  Yet,  to  say 
nothing  of  gendarmes  and  sapeurs  pompiers  and 
commissaries  of  police,  there  are  three  sergents  de 
vine  to  every  1,000  inhabitants  of  Paris. 

A  late  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  con- 
tains the  following  item  among  its  Occasional  Notes  : 
"  The  Cunard  steamships  have  been  withdrawn  from 
Boston,  which  does  not  yield  them  sufficient  freight, 
and  henceforth  will  sail  always  from  New  York. 
This  is  a  significant  circumstance;  it  marks  the 
commercial  decay  of  the  metropolis  of  New  Eng- 
land, which  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  was 
larger  and  more  thriving  than  New  York  itself. 
But  the.  railways  tend  to  centralize  commerce  ;  as 
Boston  swallowed  up  Marblehead  and  Salem,  so  it 
is  about  to  be  swallowed  up  by  a  city  which  must 
always,  on  account  of  its  magnificent  harbor,  be  the 
great  commercial  emporium  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. The  Bostonians  have  long  foreseen  this. 
Most  of  the  great  firms  (we  may  instance  that  of 
Ticknor  and  Fields)  have  established  branch  depots 
in  New  York,  and  ambitious  young  Bostonians  are 
in  the  habit  of  regarding  their  native  city  as  an 
excellent  school,  but  migrate  to  New  York  as  the 
true  sphere  of  enterprise  and  speculation.     What, 


then,  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  Western  Athens  ? 
We  presume  that  for  some  time  it  will  bear  the 
same  relations  to  New  York  that  Edinburgh  in  the 
AValter  Scott  period  did  to  London ;  and  then  after 
a  certain  lapse  of  time  literary  talent  will  obey  the 
universal  law,  and  gravitate  to  the  metropolis." 

The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  has  ceased  to  be 
merely  a  beautiful  spectacle,  and  has  become  a 
source  of  panic.  An  immense  current  of  lava  has 
overflowed  the  central  cone,  and  is  now  skirting  the 
hill  on  the  west  and  northwest,  and  approaching 
the  village  of  Cercola.  Constant  shocks  and  deto- 
nations are  occurring,  and  terror  prevails  in  the  vil- 
lages on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius.  A  recent  despatch 
from  Naples  says :  "  The  eruption  of  Mount  Ve- 
suvius is  still  increasing  in  intensity.v  The  tor- 
rent of  lava  follows  the  same  direction  as  during 
the  eruptions  of  1858,  1859,  1860,  and  separates 
into  two  branches.  The  northern  branch  passes 
close  to  the  observatory,  approaching  Resina ;  the 
southern  branch  takes  the  direction  approaching 
Terra  del  Greco." 

The  Echoes  from  the  Clubs  has  a  fair  hit  at  the 
Court  Journal :  "  If  editors  won't  study  algebra,  they 
might  condescend  to  syntax.  Does  anybody  know 
the  "  Court  Circular  "  ?  We  read  in  it  concerning 
a  person  expelled  from  some  club,  that  "  a  member 
of  the  club  had  been  assaulted  by  him It  trans- 
pired that  this  was  one  of  many  assaults  committed 
on  other  persons."  This  is  rather  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Next  our  journalist  refers  to  Mr.  Tennyson's 
new  place  at  Farringford,  and  says  that  he  is  going 
thither  "  to  commune  with  Nature  and  thereabouts." 
Best  of  all  is  an  account  of  a  robbery  committed  up- 
on the  Countess  Giovanna  Massai :  we  are  told  that 
the  robbers  "  took  her  watch  and  chain  from  her, 
with  a  silver  candlestick."  What  an  extaordinary 
weapon ! " 

A  correspondent  of  the  Irishman  in  Paris  gives 
some  particulars  of  the  life  of  "Colonel"  Richard 
Burke,  for  whose  release  the  Clerkenwell  crime  was 
committed.  He  was  called  commonly  among  his  as- 
sociates "  Ready  Rick  Burke,"  and  has  pretensions 
to  literary  culture.  He  has  a  temperament  for  wild 
adventure,  and  has  seen  "  desperate  service  on  land 
and  sea  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico."  "  He 
waved  his  sword  in  many  a  fierce  charge  of  Chilian 
cavalry  long  before  the  American  civil  war  was 
heard  of."  It  was  he  who  "  took  plans  of  the  forti- 
fications of  Richmond,  disguised  as  a  wandering  sta- 
tioner, by  cutting  out  the  lines,  angles,  and  bearings 
of  the  works  on  the  ordinary  note-paper  he  was 
selling,  with  a  common  scissors."  The  same  writer 
says  that  Casey,  a  brother  to  the  companion  in  im- 
prisonment of  Burke,  has  just  passed  through  Paris 
with  recruits  for  the  Papal  army,  in  which,  however, 
there  is  to  be  no  distinct  Irish  corps.  The  Irish  re- 
cruits are  to  wear  the  gray  uniform  of  the  Franco- 
Belgian  Zouaves. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Times,  of  India,  writ- 
ing from  Annesley  Bay,  says  :  "  Abyssinia,  the 
land  of  superstition,  has  of  course  its  witches  of 
Endor.  I  heard  a  good  story  the  other  day  illus- 
trating the  popular  feeling  of  the  country  against 
Theodoras,  and  the  result  of  OWC  advent.  _  The 
King,  so  the  story  said,  heard  the  news  with  a 
troubled  countenance,  and  determined  to  consult 
the  spirits  of  his  fathers.  They  were  summoned, 
and  appeared  before  him.  The  King  :  Tell  me  my 
fate.     Shall  I  conquer  as  I  have  always  conquered  ? 
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Spirits  :  No ;  thy  time  has  come  ;  prepare  thyself. 
The  King :  Let  me  reign  but  three  years  more, 
and  I  will  redeem  the  past.  Spirits :  No.  The 
King  :  But  two  years ;  let  me  reign  but  two  years. 
Spirits  :  No  ;  not  one*  year.  Thou  hast  been  tried 
and  found  wanting.  The  blood  of  slaughtered 
thousands  cries  aloud  for  vengeance.  But  stay ! 
There  is  yet  one  chance.  Relinquish  sovereignty, 
return  to  thy  country,  be  again  the  tiller  of  the  soil, 
earn  thy  bread  by  the  sweat  of  thy  brow,  and  live  ! 
The  King  was  very  irate,  and  the  spirits  were  di- 
rected to  go  to ,  the  place  from  whence  they 

came." 

A  writer  in  the  Table  Talk  of  Once  a  Week, 
says  :  "  Geographical  readers  will  not  need  to  be 
reminded,  though  others  may,  that  arrangements 
are  pending  for  a  French  expedition  to  the  North 
Pole,  initiated  by  M.  Lambert,  and  advocated  by 
the  foremost  hydrographers  of  France.  If  600,000 
francs  are  publicly  subscribed  by  the  first  of  July 
next,  the  exploring  ships  will  be  at  once  fitted  out; 
if  not,  the  proposal  will  fall  through,  and  the  sub- 
BCnbed  money  will  be  returned  to  the  donors.  M. 
Lambert  is  doing  his  best  to  keep  up  the  public  in- 
terest in  his  scheme,  and  no  doubt  the  requisite  sum 
will  be  forthcoming.  The  idea  of  a  tri-color  Hying 
from  the  northern  pivot  of  the  globe  is  not  one  that 
Englishmen  will  relish,  seeing  how  much  they  have 
done  towards  Arctic  exploration  ;  but  they  must  re- 
member that  when,  three  years  ago.  Captain  Sher- 
ard  Osborne  proposed  another  English  expedition, 
he  received  no  support.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
French  voyage  may  be  unfruitful.  Time  must  de- 
cide. Meanwhile,  note  that  the  captain  of  an  Amer- 
ican whaler,  Long  by  name,  reports  in  a  Honolulu 
journal  that  he  has  reached  the  hijjh  latitude  of 
73°  30',  and  found  there  a  comparatively  summer 
sea,  with  very  elevated  land,  apparently  of  volcanic 
character,  beyond.  He  saw,  in  long.  180',  a  moun- 
tain which  resembled  an  extinct  volcano,  and  which 
he  estimated  at  3,000  feet  high.  The  lower  lands 
seemed  to  be  covered  with  vegetation." 

The  London  Morning  Star  publishes  the  follow- 
ing curious  statistics  :  "According  to  the  census  of 
1861  there  were  2,803,989  persons  living  in  Lon- 
don. The.  metropolis,  however,  of  the  Registrar- 
General  is  a  much  more  extensive  place  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  For  instance,  it  starts  from  Ilamp- 
stead  in  the  north  and  extends  to  Sydenham  in  the 
south.  It  reaches  from  Woolwich  in  the  east  and 
stretches  as  far  as  Hammersmith  in  the  west.  It  is 
estimated  by  the  Registrar-General  that  the  popula- 
tion of  this  vast  area  will  reach  8,126,635  in  the 
middle  of  the  present  year.  The  actual  area  is 
equal  to  77,997  acres;  and  as  so  many  suburban 
places  are  included,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  density  of  London  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  that 
of  some  of  the  other  towns  enumerated  in  the  week- 
ly mortality  returns.  For  instance,  in  Liverpool 
there  are  actually  98  persons  living  on  every  acre  ; 
in  Manchester  there  are  81.8 ;  in  Birmingham 
there  are  45.0;  but  in  London  there  are  only°40.1. 
In  Bristol  the  density  of  population  is  lower  still,  — 
namely,  35.7  per  acre ;  in  Hull  it  is  30.-1 ;  in  New- 
castle, 23.9;  in  Salford  22.7;  in  Bradford,  16.4;  in 
Leeds,  11.0;  and  in  Sheffield,  10.2.  The  popula- 
tion of  Liverpool  in  1861  was  443,938  ;  the  Regis- 
trar-General's computation  for  the  present  yeas  is 
500,676.  In  like  manner,  Manchester  has  in- 
creased from  357,979  to  366,835,  and  Birmingham 
from  296,076  to  352,296.    Bristol  in  1861  numbered 


154,093  souls,  but  the  population  is  now  stated  to  be 
167,487.  Hull  has  increased  from  97,661  to  108,269, 
and  Newcastle  from  109,108  to  127,701.  Salford 
has  risen  in  seven  years  from  102,419  to  117,162; 
Bradford  from  106,218  to  108,119;  Leeds  from 
207,165  to  236,746  ;  and  Sheffield  from  185,172  to 
232,362.  The  population  of  London  is  thus  greater 
by  809,082  than  all  these  towns  put  together.  It  is 
more  than  six  times  as  large  as  Liverpool,  and  con- 
siderably larger  than  four  such  towns  as  Liverpool 
and  Leeds  taken  together.  It  is  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  the  births  and  deaths  in  London  will 
be  very  numerous.  Accordingly  it  is  stated  that  in 
the  fifty-two  weekly  reports  published  last  year  the 
births  reached  112,264,  and  the  deaths  numbered 
70,588  ;  that  is  to  say,  308.4  children  were  born  in 
London  daily,  or  nearly  13  in  every  hour  that 
passed.  Similarly  193.9  persons  died  in  London 
daily,  or  8  in  every  hour." 

The  Flaneur  of  Tinsley's  Magazine  says  :  "I  have 
received  these  two  scraps  in  manuscript  from  a  friend 
who  collects  such  trifles.  He  cannot  tell  me  wheth- 
er they  have  ever  appeared  in  print,  but  thinks  not; 
if  he  be  right,  they  are  well  worth  publishing ;  if 
wrong,  I  hereby  apologize  to  the  owner  of  the  copy- 
right. The  fust,  a  humorous  exposition  of  the  creed 
ivilization'  Buckle,  is  anonymous;  the  sec- 
ond, a  scientific  skit,  is  by  the  late  Professor  Ed- 
ward Forbes. 

This  is  the  creed  (let  no  man  chuckle) 
Of  that  great  thinker,  —  Henry  Buckle. 

•  I  believe  in  Are  and  water, 

And  In  Fate,  dame  Nature's  daughter  ; 

Consciousness  I  set  aside  ; 

The  dUsecting-knife's  my  guide. 

.  a  in  steam  ami  ice, 
Not  in  virtue  nor  in  vice  ; 
In  what  striken  the  outward  sense, 
Not  in  Mind  '>r  Providence  ; 
In  a  stated  coarse  of  crimes ; 
In  liacaulay  and  the  Times. 
As  for  Truth,  the  ancients  lost  her  ; 
Plato  was  a  great  impostor. 
Morals  are  a  vain  illusion, 
Leading  only  to  confusion. 
Not  in  Latin  0(  in  Greek 
Let  us  for  instruction  seek  ; 
Fools  like  Bossuet  that  might  suit, 
Who  had  better  have  been  mute. 
Let  us  study  snakes  and  flies, 
And  on  fossils  fix  our  eyes. 
Would  we  know  what  men  should  do, 
Let  us  watch  the  kangaroo  ; 
Would  we  learn  the  mental  march, 
It  depends  on  dates  and  —  starch. 
I  believe  in  all  the  gases 
As  a  means  to  raise  the  masses  : 
Carbon  animates  ambition  ; 
Oxygen  controls  volition  •, 
Whate'er  is  good  or  great  in  men 
May  be  found  in  hydrogen  ; 
And  the  body,  —  not  the  soul,  — 
Governs  the  unfathered  whole.' 

A  GEOLOGICAL  SKIT  ON    A  NEW  FOSSIL, 

DISCOVERED   IS   THE   LIMESTONB   AT  STONEFIELD,   NEAR  OXFORD. 

Hiiil  to  the  patriarch  Phascolotherion  '. 
Owen  has  had  him  to  found  a  new  theory  on, 
Grant  did  the  same  to  build  many  a  query  on. 
Living  at  Stonefield,  where  limestone  so  shelly  is, 
There  he  's  imbedded,  and  looking  right  well  he  is  ; 
Look  at  his  jaw,  and  you  '11  know  what  his  belly  is. 
Near  him  there  lived  on  the  primitive  river,  a 
Similar  species  of  small  Insectivora, 
Free  from  the  then  uninvented  Carnivore. 
Hail  to  the  first  of  the  British  Mammalia  ; 
One  of  the  order  of  Marsupialia, 
Nearly  at  present  confined  to  Australia. 

The  last  issue  of  Echoes  from  the  Clubs  devotes 
a  column  to  what  it  calls  "  the  American  Literary 
Aroma." 

With  literature  as  with  wine,  there  is  an  aroma, 
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a  flavor,  a  bouquet,  easy  for  the  connoisseur  to  de- 
tect, hard  to  describe.  You  know  a  line  of  Shake- 
speare as  you  know  a  glass  of  Lafitte  ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  tell  any  one  how  you  know  either. 
The  flavor  of  the  mo-st  thoughtful  and  refined 
American  writing  is  curious,  unique.  The  intense 
energy  of  Transatlantic  life  causes  by  reaction  a 
delicious  dreaminess,  a  voluptuous  serenity,  in  the 
mo«t  original  American  writers.  They  dwell  in  the 
Cistle  of  Indolence.  They  have  eaten  hashish. 
"Washington  Irving  was  the  first  of  these  dreamers  ; 
he  made  known  to  us  Sleepy  Hollow;  and  how  ex- 
quisite are  his  pictures  (especia  ly  in  his  letters)  of 
the  divine  leisure  he  enjoyed  in  the  courts  of  the 
Alhambra,  the  gardens  of  the  Generalife  !  In  Haw- 
thorne and  Emerson,  widely  apart  as  they  are.  the 
same  tendency  is  yet  more  developed  :  that  House 
with  the  Seven  Gables  stands  somewhere  in  Dream- 
land ;  nor  elsewhere  than  in  Dreamland  did  Emer- 
son learn  the  enigma  of  Brahma. 

"  If  the  red  slayer  think  he  slays, 
Or  if  the  slain  think  he  is  slain, 
They  know  full  well  the  subtle  w;iys 
I  keep,  and  pass,  and  turn  again." 

Mark  how  upon  the  Adirondac  lakes  he  found 

"  A  melancholy  better  than  all  mirth," 

and  say,  is  not  this  the  key  to  the  problem  ?  Is  it 
not  that  the  American  poet  or  romancer,  seeing  his 
nation  waste  their  lives  to  attain  gross  material  ends, 
seeing  that  all  the  utter  fearlessness  and  unwearying 
energy  of  the  people  are  devoted  to  the  Almighty 
Do'Lr  and  its  correlatives,  takes  refuge  in  a  divine 
melancholy,  a  pitying  wthdrawal  into  the  silent  soli- 
itudes  of  thought  ? 

"Gold  and  iron  are  pood 
To  buy  iron  and  gold," 

says  Emerson  ;  good  to  no  other  end,  incapable  of 
purchasing  beauty  or  poetry,  wisdom  or  art. 

Take  Curtis's  "  Lotos-eating,"  or  some  anony- 
mous "  Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  a  Dreamer."  As 
you  read  them,  you  are  in  the  haunted  chamber  of 
Christabel,  — 

"  That  chflmher  carved  so  curiously, 
Carved  with  figures  stranpe  and  sweet, 
All  made  out  of  the  carver's  brain." 

Both  writers,  one  at  Nahant  and  Niagara,  the 
other  in  Genoa  and  Lucca,  seem  to  see  nature  and 
society  through  a  Claude  glass.  All  things  are 
beautiful  to  them,  but  with  the  beauty  of  a  vision. 
They  are  mere  spectators  of  the  stir  of  life :  they 
look  as  if  from  a  balcony  upon  the  passing  proces- 
sion, not  caring  to  join  its  ranks,  and  tread  the 
dusty  street,  and  elbow  the  active  crowd. 

This  literary  isolation,  though  it  gives  a  rare 
flavor  to  the  finest  American  writing,  is  not  healthy  ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  tendency  to  make 
literature  a  profession,  which  is  growing  upon  us 
everywhere.  Action  is  the  first  thing  for  a  man  : 
literature  should  be  secondary.  The  absurd  modern 
hunger  for  news  and  novels  has  created  among  us  a 
class  of  professed  writers,  whose  work  has  no  moral, 
and  very  little  intellectual  value.  They  cannot  be 
independent.  They  are  slaves  of  the  public  caprice; 
trembling  cosmetce,  as  humble  in  their  submission  to 
the  critic's  lash  as  if  they  served  a  Roman  mistress. 
The  fine  old  fashion  of  using  the  pen  only  when  the 
sword  chanced  to  be  idle,  is  perishing  from  among 
us.  Will  not  the  aristocracy  of  England  revive  it 
just  at  the  moment  when  it  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  prove  themselves  capable  of  leading  the 
people  ? 


DE  PROFUNDIS. 

Whilst  I,  a  lonesome  kind  o'  man, 

Wie'in  my  chimney-earner  zit, 
No  vriend  or  dog  do  bide  wie'  me, 

Zo  I  be  vorced  to  think  a  bit. 

The  bells  ring  in  the  wuld  church-tower, 
The  lime-trees  shiver  in  the  blast ; 

But,  O  !  the  aching  sense  o'  loss 
That  haunts  me  as  I  scan  the  past ! 

Last  year  it  wur  a  cheerful  tone 

The  bells  rang  out  zo  zharp  and  clear ; 

But  now  my  bonnie  Jean  is  dead, 
My  child  is  gone,  and  I  be  here. 

Her  pattens  stand  beneath  the  clock, 
No  more  they  echo  on  the  stoane ; 

0  God  !  I  pray  for  patience  still, 
But  I  be  left  here  all  aloane ! 

She  wur  a  spracker  zoul  than  I, 
And  well  I  mind  her  lissome  look 

As  she  my  letters  taught  o'  nights,  — 
And  now  her  gravestone  ia  my  book. 

And  looking  in  the  churchyard  now, 
The  letters  "  zacred  "  I  can  zee ; 

'  Tis  whoaly  ground  wherein  she  lies,  — 
God  knows  how  zacred  't  is  to  me. 

A  cradle  stands  right  auverhead, 

And  there  a  mouse  ha'  built  her  nest ; 

For  thoaghts  of  him  that's  gone  to  her, 
I  never  could  thick  mouse  molest. 

The  sparrows  twitter  in  the  porch, 
And  yett  the  crumbs  she  used  to  gi'e  ; 

1  hear  the  parson  read  in  church,  — 

Better  than  many  such  are  ye. 

He  taks  o'  heaven  and  happy  zouls,  — 
And  we  ha'  zouls  I  doan't  deny,  — 

But  sparrows  scease  be  varden's-wuths, 
And  they  be  happier,  than  I. 

The  bells  clang  in  the  wuld  church-tower, 
The  yew-tree  spreads  her  branches  wide  ; 

Her  aged  limbs  will  vail  at  last,  — 
Lord,  how  much  longer  must  I  bide  ? 

I  treasure  every  word  o'  her 

Beneath  that  tree  who  takes  her  rest ; 
"  God's  will  be  done,"  she  often  zaid, 
"  Bide  patient,  Jem,  and  do  thy  best." 

Patience  !  —  the  lesson  's  hard  to  learn  ; 

Christ  taught  it.  and  she  practised  it ; 
The  wind  ha' kind  o'  ztole  her  voice  — 

Be  patient,  Jem,  and  bide  a  bit." 

To-morrow  brings  another  year, 
God's  plans  surpass  all  human  wit ; 

I  thank  thee,  Lord,  for  they  sweet  words, 
'*  Be  patient,  Jem,  and  bide  a  bit." 

O  !  gi'e  me  strength  to  do  Thy  will, 

To  vollow  her  as  best  I  can ; 
But  she  's  a  saint  in  glory  now, 

And  I  'm  a  lonesome  zort  o'  man. 

R  C. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"  TIot.d  your  tongue,"  nid  Welch,  with  an  oath. 
Mr.    Hazel   looked   at    Mi.-s    1  *« .1 U  .-ton,  and  she  at 

him.    It  was  u  momentary  glance,  and  lu-r 
sank  directly,  and  filled  with  patient  I 

For  the.  first  low  minutes  atu-r  the  Proserpine 

went  down,  the  survivors  s  it  benumbed,  ;ls  if  await- 
ing their  turn  to  be  ingulfed. 

They  seemed  so  little,  and  the  Proserpine  so  big  ; 
yet    she    was   swallowed    before    their    eye-;.    I 

crumb.    They  lost,  for  a  few  momenta,  all  idea  of 

ng. 
But,   true   it   is,  that,  u  while  there  's  life  th 
hope":   and,   as  soon   as   their  hearts   beg  in  1 0  heat 
again,  their  eyes  roved  round  the  horizon,  and  their 

elastic  minds  recoiled  against  despair. 

This  was  rendered  easier,  by  the  wonderful  he  ui- 
tv  of  the  weather.  There  were  men  there,  who 
had  got  down  from  a  sinking  ship,  into  boats  heaving 
and  tossing  against  her  side  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and 
yet  been  saved  :  and  here  all  was  calm  and  de- 
lightful. To  be  sure,  in  thoso  other  shipwrecks, 
land  had  been  near,  and  their  greatest  peril  was 
over,  when  onee  the  boats  <_rot  clear  of  the  distressed 
shin  without  capsizing.  Here  was  no  immediate 
peri]  ;  but  certain  death  menaced  them,  at  an  un- 
n  distance. 

Their  situation  was  briefly  this.  Should  it  come 
on  to  blow  a  gale,  these  open  boats,  small  and 
loaded,  could  not  hope  to  live.  Therefore  they  had 
two  chances  for  life,  and  no  more  :  they  must  either 
make  land, — or  be  picked  up  at  sea,  —  before  the 
weai iter  changed. 

But  how  V  The  nearest  known  land  was  the 
group  of  islands  called  Juan  Fernandez,  and  they 
lay  somewhere  to  leeward;  but  distant,  at  least, 
nine  hundred  miles:  and,  should  they  prefer  the 
other  chance,  then  they  must  beat  three  hundred 
miles  and  more,  to  windward  ;  for  Hudson,  under- 
rating the  leak,  as  is  supposed,  had  run  the  Proser- 
pine fully  that  distance  out  of  the  track  of  trade. 

Now  the  ocean  is  a  highway  —  in  law:  but,  in 
fact,  it  contains  a  few  highways,  and  millions  of  by- 
ways ;  and,  once  a  sockle-shell  gets  into  those  by- 


ways, small  indeed  is  its  chance  of  being  seen  and 
picked  tip  by  any  seagoing  \e>sel. 

Wylie,  who  was  leading,  lowered  his  sail,  and 
hesitated  between  the  two  courses  we  have  in- 
dicated. However,  on  the  cutter  coming  up  with 
him,  he  ordered  Cooper  to  keep  her  head  north- 
iad  so  run  all  night  He  then  made  all  the 
sail  he  could,  in  the  same  direction,  and  soon  out- 
sailed the  cutter.  When  the  sun  went  down,  he 
was  al>out  a  mile  ahead  of  her. 

Just  before  sunset,  Mr.  Hazel  made  a  discovery 

that   annoyed    him    very   much.       He    found    that 

Welch  had  put  only  one   bag  of  biscuit,  a  ham,  a 

;"  spirit,  and  a  small  barrel  of  water,  on  board 

the  cutter. 

He  remonstrated  with  him  sharply.  Welch 
replied  that  it  was  all  right :  the  cutter  being  small, 
he  had  put  the  rest  of  her  provisions  on  board  the 
long-boat. 

••On  board  the  long-boat ! "  said  Hazel,  with 
a  look  of  wonder.  "  You  have  actually  made  our 
lives  depend  upon  that  scoundrel  Wylie  again. 
You  deserve  to  be  flung  into  the  sea.  You  have 
no  forethought  yourself:  yet  you  will  not  be  guided 
by  those  that  have  it." 

Welch  hung  his  head  a  little  at  these  reproaches. 
However,  he  replied,  rather  sullenly,  that  it  was 
only  lor  one  night;  they  could  signal  the  long-boat 
in  the  morning,  and  get  the  other  bags,  and  the 
cask,  out  of  her.  But  Mr.  Hazel  was  not  to  be  ap- 
peased. "  The  morning !  Why,  she  sails  three 
lict  tb  our  two.  How  do  you  know  he  won't  run 
away  from  us?  I  never  expect  to  get  within  ten 
miles  of  him  again.  We  know  him  ;  and  he  knows 
we  know  him.'' 

Cooper  got  up,  and  patted  Mr.  Hazel  on  the 
shoulder,  soothingly.  "Boat-hook  aft,"  said  he  to 
Welch. 

He  then,  by  an  ingenious  use  of  the  boat-hook, 
and  some  of  the  spare  canvas,  contrived  to  set  out  a 
studding-sail  on  the  other  side  of  the  mast. 

Hazel  thanked  him  warmly.  u  But,  O  Cooper ! 
Cooper !  "  said  he,  "  1  'd  give  all  I  have  in  the  world 
if  that  bread  and  water  were  on  board  the  cutter 
instead  of  the  Ions-boat." 


»  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1S68,  by  Ticisok  akd  Fields,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
District  of  Massachusetts. 
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The  cutter  had  now  two  wings,  instead  of  one ; 
the  water  bubbling  loud  under  her  bows  marked 
her  increased  speed ;  and  all  fear  of  being  greatly 
outsailed  by  her  consort  began  to  subside. 

A  slight  sea-fret  came  on,  and  obscured  the  sea 
in  part ;  but  they  had  a  good  lantern  and  compass, 
and  steered  the  course  exactly,  all  night,  according 
to  Wylie's  orders,  changing  the  helmsman  every 
four  hours. 

Mr.  Hazel,  without  a  word,  put  a  rug  round 
Miss  Rolleston's  shoulders,  and  another  round  her 
feet. 

"  O,  not  both,  sir,  please,"  said  she. 

"  Am  I  to  be  disobeyed  by  everybody?  "  said  he. 

Then  she  submitted  in  silence,  and  in  a  certain 
obsequious  way  that  was  quite  new,  and  well  cal- 
culated to  disarm  anger. 

Sooner  or  later,  all  slept,  except  the  helmsman. 

At  daybreak,  Mr.  Hazel  was  wakened  by  a  loud 
hail  from  a  man  in  the  bows.  ' 

All  the  sleepers  started  up. 

"  Long-boat  not  in  sight !  " 

It  was  too  true.  The  ocean  was  blank :  no 
a  sail,  large  or  small,  in  sight. 

Many  voices  spoke  at  once. 

"  He  was  carried  on  till  he  has  capsized  her." 

"He  has  given  us  the  slip." 

Unwilling  to  believe  so  great  a  calamity,  every 
eye  peered  and  stared  all  over  the  sea.  In  vain. 
Not  a  streak  that  could  be  a  boat's  hull,  not  a 
speck  that  could  "be  a  sail. 

The  little  cutter  was  alone  upon  the  ocean. 
Alone,  with  scarcely  two  days'  provisions,  nine 
hundred  miles  from  land,  and  four  hundred  miles  to 
leeward  of  the  nearest  sea-road. 

Hazel,  Seeing  his  worst  forebodings  realized,  sat 
down  in  moody,  bitter,  and  boding  silence. 

Of  the  other  men  some  raged  and  cursed. 
Some  wept  aloud. 

The  lady,  more  patient,  put  her  hands  together, 
and  prayed  to  Him  who  made  the  sea  and  all  that 
therein  is.  Yet  her  case  was  the  cruelest.  For  she 
was  by  nature  more  timid  than  the  men,  yet  she 
must  share  their  desperate  peril.  And  then  to  be 
alone  with  all  these  men,  and  one  of  them  had  tol  1 
her  he  loved  her,  and  hated  the  man  she  was  be- 
trothed to  !  Shame  tortured  this  delicate  creature, 
as  well  as  fear.  Happy  for  her,  that  of  late,  and 
only  of  late,  she  had  learned  to  pray  in  earnest. 
"  <i  ni  precari  novit,  premi  potest,  non  potest  op- 
primi." 

It  was  now  a  race  between  starvation  and 
drowning,  and  either  way  death  stared  them  in  the 
face. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  lon^-boat  was,  at  this  moment,  a  hundred 
miles  to  windward  of  the  cutter. 

The  fact  is,  that  Wylie,  the  evening  before,  had 
been  secretly  perplexed  as  to  the  best  course.  He 
had  decided  to  run  for  the  island ;  but  he  was  not 
easy  under  his  own  decision  ;  and,  at  night,  he  got 
more  and  more  discontented  with  it.  Finally,  at 
nine  o'clock,  p.  M.  he  suddenly  gave  the  order  to 
luff,  and  tack  :  and  by  daybreak  he  was  very  near 
the  place  where  the  Proserpine  went  down  :  whereas 
the  cutter,  having  run  before  the  wind  all  night  was, 
at  least,  a  hundred  miles  to  leeward  of  him. 

Not  to  deceive  the  reader,  or  let  him,  for  a  mo- 


ment, think  we  do  business  in  monsters,  we  will 
weigh  this  act  of  Wylie's  justly. 

It  was  just  a  piece  of  iron  egotism.  He  preferred, 
for  himself,  the  chance  of  being  picked  up  by  a  ves- 
sel. He  thought  it  was  about  a  hair's  breadth  bet- 
ter than  running  for  an  island,  as  to  whose  bearing 
he  was  not  very  clear,  after  all. 

But  he  was  not  sure  he  was  taking  the  best  or 
safest  course.  The  cutter  might  be  saved,  after  all, 
and  the  long-boat  lost. 

Meantime  he  was  not  sorry  of  an  excuse  to  shake 
off  the  cutter.  She  contained  one  man  at  least  who 
knew  he  had  scuttled  the  Proserpine ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  all-important  to  him  to  get  to  London 
before  her,  and  receive  the  three  thousand  pounds, 
which  was  to  be  his  reward  for  that  abominable 
act. 

But  the  way  to  get  to  London  before  Mr.  Hazel, 
or  else  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  before  him,  was 
to  get  back  into  the  sea-road,  at  all  hazards. 

He  was  not  aware  that  the  cutter's  water  and  bis- 
cuit were  on  board  his  boat ;  nor  did  he  discover  this 
till  noon  next  day.  And,  on  making  this  fearful  dis- 
covery, he  showed  himself  human  :  he  cried  out,  with 
an  oath,  "  What  have  I  done  ?  I  have  damned  my- 
self to  all  eternity  ! " 

He  then  ordered  the  boat  to  be  put  before  the 
wind  again ;  but  the  men  scowled,  and  not  one 
stirred  a  finger ;  and  he  saw  the  futility  of  this, 
and  did  not  persist :  but  groaned  aloud  :  and  then 
sat,  staring  wildly :  finally,  like  a  true  sailor,  he  got 
to  the  rum,  and  stupefied  his  agitated  conscience  for 
a  time. 

While  he  lay  drunk,  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
his  sailors  carried  out  his  last  instructions,  beating 
southward  right  in  the  wind's  eye. 

Five  days  they  beat  to  windward,  and  never  saw 
a  sail.  Then  it  fell  dead  calm  ;  and  so  remained  for 
three  days  more. 

The  men  began  to  suffer  greatly  from  cramps,  ow- 
ing to  their  number  and  confined  position.  During 
the  calm,  they  rowed  all  day,  and  with  this,  and  a 
light  westerly  breeze  that  sprung  up,  they  got  into 
the  sea-road  again :  but  having  now  sailed  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  southward,  they  found 
a  great  change  in  the  temperature :  the  nights  were 
so  cold  they  were  fain  to  huddle  together,  to  keep  a 
little  warmth  in  their  bodies. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  their  voyage  it  began  to 
rain  and  blow,  and  then  they  were  never  a  whole 
minute  out  of  peril.  Hand  forever  on  the  sheet, 
eye  on  the  waves,  to  ease  her  at  the  right  moment : 
and,  with  all  this  care,  the  spray  eternally  flying 
half  way  over  her  mast,  and  often  a  body  of  wafer 
making  a  clean  breach  over  her,  and  the  men  bail- 
ing night  and  day  with  their  very  hats,  or  she  could 
not  have  lived  an  hour. 

At  last,  when  they  were  almost  dead  with  wet, 
cold,  fatigue,  and  danger,  a  vessel  came  in  sight,  and 
crept  slowly  up,  about  two  miles  to  windward  of  the 
distressed  boat.  With  the  heave  of  the  waters  they 
could  see  little  more  than  her  sails ;  but  they  ran  up 
a  bright  bandana  handkerchief  to  their  mast-head  ; 
and  the  ship  made  them  out.  She  hoisted  Dutch 
colors,  and  —  continued  her  course. 

Then  the  poor  abandoned  creatures  wept,  and 
raved,  and  cursed,  in  their  frenzy,  glaring  after  that 
cruel,  shameless  man,  who  could  do  such  an  act,  yet 
hoist  a  color,  and  show  of  what  nation  he  was  the 
native  —  and  the  disgrace. 

Bat  one  of  them  said  not  a  word.  This  was 
Wylie.     He  sat  shivering,  and  remembered  how  he 
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had  abandoned  the  cutter,  aud  all  on  board.  Loud 
sighs  broke  from  his  laboring  breast ;  but  not  a  word. 
Yet  one  word  was  ever  present  to  his  mind  ;  and 
seemed  written  in  fire  on  the  night  of  clouds,  and 
howled  in  his  ears  by  the  wind  —  Retribution  ! 

And  now  came  a  dirty  night  —  to  men  on  ships  ; 
a  fearful  night  to  men  in  boats.  The  sky  black,  the 
sea  on  fire  with  crested  billows,  that  broke  over  them 
every  minute  ;  their  light  was  washed  out ;  their  pro- 
visions drenched  and  spoiled  :  bail  as  they  would, 
the  boat  was  always  filling.  Up  to  their  knees  in 
water ;  cold  as  ice,  blinded  with  spray,  deafened 
with  roaring  billows,  they  tossed  and  tumbled  in  a 
fiery  foaming  hell  of  waters,  and  still,  though  de- 
spairing, clung  to  their  lives,  and  bailed  with  their 
hats  unceasingly* 

Day  broke,  and  the  first  sight  it  revealed  to  them 
was  a  brig  to  windward  staggering  along,  and  pitch- 
ing under  cl 

They  started  up,  and  waved  their  hats,  and  • 
aloud.     But  the  wind    carried    their  voices   to   lee- 
ward, and  the  brig  staggered  on. 

They  ran  up  their  little  signal  of  distress  ;  but  still 
the  ship  staggered  on. 

Then  the  miserable  men  shook  hands  all  round, 
and  gave  themselves  up  for  lost. 

But,  at  this  moment,  the  brig  hoisted  a  vivid 
flag  all  stripes  and  stars,  and  altered  her  course  a 
point  or  two. 

She  crossed  the   boat's  track  a  mile  ahead,  and 
her  people   looked   over  the  bulwarks,  and   v. 
their  hats  to  encourage  those  tossed  and  desperate 
men. 

Having  thus  given  them  the  weather-gage  the  brig 
hove-to  for  them. 

They  ran  down  to  her,  and  crept  under  her 
down  came  ropes  to  them,  held  by  friendly  1. 
and  friendly  faces  shone  down  at  them:  eager  gra-ps 
seized  each  as  lie  went  up  the  ship's  side,  and  so,  in 
a  very  short  time,  they  sent  the  woman  up,  and  the 
rest  being  all  sailors,  and  clever  as  cats,  they  were 
safe  on  board  the  whaling  brig  Maria,  Captain  Slo- 
eum, of  Nantucket,  U.  S. 

Their  log,  compass,  and  instruments  were  also 
saved. 

The  boat  was  cast  adrift,  and  was  soon  after  seen 
bottom  upwards  on  the  crest  of  a  wave. 

The  good  Samaritan  in  command  of  the  Marie 
supplied  them  with  dry  clotl.es  out  of  the  ship's 
stores,  good  food,  and  medical  attendance,  which 
was  much  needed,  their  legs  and  feet  being  in 
a  deplorable  condition,  and  their  own  surgeon 
crippled. 

A  southeasterly  pale  induced  the  American  skip- 
per to  give  Cape  Horn  a  wide  berth,  and  the  Maria 
soon  found  herself  three  degrees  south  of  that  per- 
ilous coast.  There  she  encountered  field-ice.  In 
this  labyrinth  they  dodged  and  worried  for  eighteen 
days,  until  a  sudden  chop  in  the  wind  gave  the  cap- 
tain a  chance,  of  which  he  promptly  availed  himself; 
aud  in  forty  hours  they  sighted  Terra  del  Fuego. 

During  this  time,  the  rescued  crew  having  recov- 
ered from  the  effects  of  their  hardships,  fell  in  to  the 
work  of  the  ship,  and  took  their  turns  with  the 
Yankee  seamen.  The  brig  was  short-handed ;  but 
now  trimmed  and  handled  by  a  full  crew  and  the 
Proserpine's  men,  who  were  first-class  seamen,  and 
worked  with  a  will,  because  work  was  no  longer  a 
duty,  she  exhibited  a  speed  the  captain  had  almost 
forgotten  was  in  the  craft.  Now  speed  at  sea 
means  economy,  for  every  day  added  to  a  voyage  is 
so  much  off  the  profits.     Sloeum  was  part  owner  of 


the  vessel,  and  shrewdly  alive  to  the  value  of  the 
seamen.  When  about  three  hundred  miles  south  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  Wylie  proposed  that  they  should 
be  landed  there,  from  whence  they  might  be  trans- 
shipped to  a  vessel  bound  1'or  home. 

This  was  objected  to  by  Sloeum,  on  the  ground 
that,  by  such  a  deviation  from  his  course,  he  must 
lose  three  days,  and  the  port-dues  at  Buenos  Ayres 
were  heavy. 

Wylie  undertook  that  the  house  of  Wardlaw  and 
Sou  should  indemnify  the  brig  for  all  expenses  and 
incurred. 

Still  the  American  hesitated ;  at  last  he  hoi: 
told  Wylie  he  wished  to  keep  the  men:  he  liked 
them,  they  liked  him.  lie  had  sounded  them,  and 
they  had  no  objection  to  join  his  ship,  and  sipn  arti- 
cles for  a  three  years'  whaling  voyage,  provided 
they  did  not  thereby  forfeit  the  wages  to  which  they 
would  be  entitled  on  reaching  Liverpool.  W\  lie 
went  forward  and  asked  the  men  if  they  would  take 
service  with  the  Yankee  captain.     All  bur 

1  their  desire  to  do  so;  these  three  had  fami- 
lies in  England,  and  refused.  The  mate  gave  the 
others  a  release,  and  an  order  on  Wardlaw  and  Co. 
for  their  full  wages  for  the  voyage  ;  then  they  signed 
a  with  Captain  Sloeum,  and  entered  the 
American  Mercantile  Navy. 

Two  days  after  this  they  sighted  the  high  lands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  llio  de  la  Plata  at  10  i\  m.,  and 
lay-to  for  a  pilot.  A  tier  three  hours'  delay  they 
were  boarded  by  a  pilot-boat,  and  then  began  to 
creep  into  the  port.  The  night  was  very  dark,  and 
a  thin  white  fop  lay  on  the  water. 

Wylie  w.us  sitting  on  the  tatl'rail,  and  conversing 
with  Sloeum,  when  the  look-out  forward  sung  out, 
••  Sail  1  * 

Another  voice  almost  simultaneously  yelled  out 
of  the  fag,  ••  Port  your  helm!  " 

Idenly  out  of  the  mist,  and  close  aboard  the 
Maria,  appeared  the  hull  and  canvas  of  a  large  ship. 
The  brip  was  crossing  her  course,  and  her  great 
bowsprit  barely  missed  the  brig's  mainsail.  It  stood 
for  a  moment  over  Wylie's  head.  He  looked  up, 
and  there  was  the  figure-head  of  the  ship  looming 
almost  within  his  reach.  It  was  a  colossal  preen 
woman ;  one  arm  extended  grasped  a  golden  harp, 
the  other  was  pressed  to  her  head  in  the  attitude  of 
holding  back  her  wild  and  flowing  hair.  The  face 
1  to  glare  down  upon  the  two  men  :  in  another 
moment  the  monster,  gliding  on,  just  missing  the 
brig,  was  lost  in  the  fog. 

••  That  was  a  narrow  squeak,"  said  Sloeum. 

Wylie  made  no  answer,  but  looked  into  the  dark- 
ness after  the  vessel. 

He  had  recognized  her  figure-head. 

It  was  the  Shannon  ! 


CHAPTER  XTV. 

Before  the  Maria  sailed  again,  with  the  men 
who  formed  a  part  of  Wylie's  crew,  he  made  them 
sign  a  declaration  before  the  English  Consul  at 
Buenos  Ayres.  This  document  set  forth  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Proserpine  foundered;  it  was  art- 
fully made  up  of  facts  enough  to  deceive  a  careless 
listener  ;  but,  when  Wylie  read  it  over  to  them,  lie 
slurred  over  certain  parts,  which  he  took  care,  also, 
to  express  in  language  above  the  comprehension  of 
such  men.  Of  course,  they  assented  eagerly  to  what 
they  did  not  understand,  and  signed  the  statement 
conscientiously. 
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So  Wylie  and  his  three  men  were  shipped  on 
board  the  Boadicea,  bound  for  Liverpool,  in  Old 
England,  while  the  others  sailed  with  Captain  Slo- 
cum  for  Nantucket,  in  New  England. 

The  Boadicea  was  a  clipper  laden  with  hides,  and 
a  miscellaneous  cargo.  For  seventeen  days  she  flew 
before  a  southerly  gale,  being  on  her  best  sailing 
point,  and  after  one  of  the  shortest  passages  she  had 
ever  made,  she  lay-to  outside  the  bar,  oft'  the  Mer- 
sey. It  wanted  but  one  hour  to  daylight,  the  tide 
was  flowing ;  the  pilot  sprang  aboard. 

"  What  do  you  draw  ?  "  he  asked  of  the  master. 

"  Fifteen  feet,  barely,"  was  the  reply. 

"  That  will  do,"  and  the  vessel's  head  was  laid  for 
the  river. 

They  passed  a  large  bark,  with  her  top-sails 
backed. 

'•  Ay,"  remarked  the  pilot,  "  she  has  waited  since 
the  half-ebb  ;  there  ain't  more  than  four  hours  in  the 
twenty-four  that  such  craft  as  that  can  get  in." 

"  What  is  she  ?  An  American  liner  ?  "  asked 
Wylie,  peering  through  the  gloom. 

"  No,"  said  the  pilot ;  u  she  's  an  Australian  ship. 
She  's  the  Shannon,  from  Sydney." 

The  mate  started,  looked  at  the  man.  then  at  the 
vessel.  Twice  the  Shannon  had  thus  met  him,  as 
if  to  satisfy  him  that  his  object  had  been  attained, 
and  each  time  she  seemed  to  him  not  an  inanimate 
tiling,  but  a  silent  accomplice.  A  chill  of  fear 
struck  through  the  man's  frame  as  he  looked  at  her. 
Yes,  there  she  lay,  and  in  her  hold  were  safely 
stowed  £  100,000  in  gold,  marked  lead  and  copper. 

Wylie  had  no  luggage  nor  effects  to  detain  him 
on  board;  he  landed,  and  having  bestowed  his  three 
companions  in  a  sailors'  boarding-house,  he  was 
hastening ^o  the  shipping  agents  of  Wardlaw  and 
Son  to  announce  his  arrival  and  the  fate  of  the 
Proserpine.  He  had  reached  their  offices  in  Water 
Street  before  he  recollected  that  it  was  barely  half 
past  five  o'clock,  and,  though  broad  daylight  on  that 
-July  morning,  merchants'  offices  are  not  open  at 
that  hour.  The  sight  of  the  Shannon  had  so  be- 
wildered him  that  he  had  not  noticed  that  the  shops 
were  all  shut,  the  streets  deserted.  Then  a  thought 
occurred  to  him,  —  why  not  be  a  bearer  of  his  own 
news  ?  He  did  not  require  to  turn  the  idea  twice 
over,  but  resolved,  for  many  reasons,  to  adopt  it. 
As  he  hurried  to  the  railway-station,  he  tried  to 
recollect  the  hour  at  which  the  early  train  started  ; 
but  his  confused  and  excited  mind  refused  to  per- 
form the  function  of  memory.  The  Shannon  dazed 
him. 

At  the  railway-station  he  found  that  a  train  had 
started  at  4  a.  m.,  and  there  was  nothing  until  7.30. 
This  check  sobered  him  a  little,  and  he  went  back 
to  the  docks ;  he  walked  out  to  the  farther  end  of 
that  noble  line  of  berths,  and  sat  down  on  the  verge 
with  his  legs  dangling  over  the  water.  He  waited 
an  hour ;  it  was  six  o'clock  by  the  great  dial  at  St. 
George's  Dock.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  Shan- 
non, which  was  moving  slowly  up  the  river ;  she 
came  abreast  to  where  he  sat.  The  few  sails  requi- 
site to  give  her  steerage  fell.  Her  anchor-chain 
rattled,  and  she  swung  round  with  the  tide.  The 
clock  struck  the  half  hour ;  a  boat  left  the  side  of 
the  vessel  and  made  straight  for  the  steps  near 
where  he  was  seated.  A  tall,  noble-looking  man 
sat  in  the  stern-sheets  beside  the  coxswain  ;  he  was 
put  ashore,  and,  after  exchanging  a  few  words  with 
the  boat's  crew,  he  mounted  the  steps  which  led 
hi  in  to  Wylie's  side,  followed  by  one  of  the  sailors, 
who  carried  a  portmanteau. 


He  stood  for  a  single  moment  on  the  quay,  and 
stamped  his  foot  on  the  broad  stones  ;  then  heaving 
a  deep  sigh  of  satisfaction,  he  murmured,  "  Thank 
God  ! " 

He  turned  towards  Wylie. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  my  man,  at  what  hour  the  first 
train  starts  for  London  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  slow  train  at  7.30  and  an  express 
at  9." 

"  The  express  will  serve  me,  and  give  me  time 
for  breakfast  at  the  Adelphi.  Thank  you  ;  good 
morning  "  :  and  the  gentleman  passed  on,  followed 
by  the  sailor. 

Wylie  looked  after  him ;  he  noted  that  erect 
military  carriage  and  crisp,  gray  hair  and  thick 
white  mustache ;  he  had  a  vague  idea  that  he 
had  seen  that  face  before,  and  the  memory  troubled 
him. 

At  7.30  Wylie  started  for  London  ;  the  military 
man  followed  him  in  the  express  at  9,  and  caught 
him  up  at  Rugby ;  together  they  arrived  at  the  sta- 
tion at  Euston  Square ;  it  was  a  quarter  to  three. 
Wylie  hailed  a  cab,  but  before  he  could  struggle 
through  the  crowd  to  reach  it  a  railway  porter 
threw  a  portmanteau  on  its  roof,  and  his  military 
acquaintance  took  possession  of  it. 

"  All  right,"  said  the  porter.  "  What  address, 
sir  ?  " 

Wylie  did  not  hear  what  the  gentleman  said,  but 
the  porter  shouted  it  to  the  cabman,  and  then  he 
did  hear  it. 

"  No.  — ,  Russell  Square." 

It  was  the  house  of  Arthur  Wardlaw  ! 

Wylie  took  off  his  hat,  rubbed  his  frowsy  hair, 
and  gaped  after  the  cab. 

He  entered  another  cab,  and  told  the  driver  to 
go  to  "  No.  — ,  Fenchurch  Street." 

It  was  the  office  of  Wardlaw  and  Son. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  QUEEN'S  JOURNAL. 

In  this  very  pretty  volume  of  sketches  we  have 
the  Queen's  Book,  so  often  announced  as  likely  to 
appear.  It  has  been  in  type  some  time,  ami  a  few 
privileged  persons  had  the  benefit  of  perusing  it 
last  summer.  Among  those  to  whom  it  was  s 
was  the  author  of  "  Friends  in  Council,"  a  gentle- 
man occupying  an  official  post  which  brings  him  in- 
to frequent  personal  communication  with  Her  Maj- 
esty. Mr.  Helps,  a  writer  of  great  delicacy  and 
originality,  saw  at  once,  not  only  that  the  book  was 
worth  publishing  for  its  own  sake,  but  also  for  the 
author's  sake.  Moreover,  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
world,  he  felt  that  when  the  work  had  once  been 
cast  into  a  printed  form,  it  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possible to  keep  it  from  the  public.  However  few 
the  copies  printed,  however  choice  the  recipients  of 
Her  Majesty's  confidence,  he  knew  that  a  book 
about  which  there  would  be  a  great  and  legitimate 
public  curiosity  could  not  long  be  hidden  from  the 
editors  of  magazines  and  newspapers.  Some  copy 
would  go  astray;  and  the  world  would  be  gratified 
by  an  exhibition  of  royal  authorship,  either  with  or 
without  the  Queen's  consent.  For  these  good  rea- 
sons, Mr.  Helps  adrised  that  "  Leaves  from  the 
Journal  of  our  Life  in  the  Highlands"  should  be 
published  in  the  usual  way.  Her  Majesty  hesitated 
long  ;  feeling,  as  she  said,  her  want  of  literary  gifts ; 
but  she  consented  at  length,  and  we  think  that 
the  whole  world  of  readers  will  be  glad  that  she 
came  to  that  sound  resolution. 
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Since  the  Queen's  belief  in  her  own  lack  of  litera- 
ry nrifts  is  strongly  expressed,  most  persons  will  be 
inclined  to  note  the  evidence  which  the  '-Leave-;"' 
afford,  either  in  favor  of  this  belief  or  against  it. 
Our  own  opinion  is,  that  the  belief  rest*  on  no  bet- 
ter ground  than  that  pleasing  natural  diffidence 
which  is  felt  by  every  true  artist  when  he  ventures 
on  a  new  path.  There  is,  indeed,  a  very  great  dif- 
ference in  style  between  the  early  and  the  later 
writing.  What  the  Queen  wrote  at  twenty-three  is 
prettily  girlish,  —  tender,  sentimental,  rather  gush- 
ing,—  compared  with  what  she  wrote  at  fortj 
en.  Each  style  has  its  own  charm  of  lightness  :  and 
in  all  the  Queen's  writing  there  is  a  freshness  which 
compensates  a  reader  for  the  absence  of  severer  and 
more  conscious  art.  We  may  take  M  specimens  of 
these  two  styles  an  account  of  two  visits  t.j  the  same 
place,  —  Taymouth,  only  noting  that  these  two  de- 
scriptions have  a  yet  higher  and  closer  interest  than 
a  mere  exhibition  of  changing  style  :  — 

TAYMOUTH  i\  1842. 
"  At  a  quarter  to  four  we  left  Dunkeld  as  we 
came,  the  Highland  Guard  inarching  with  ns  till  we 
reached  the  outside  of  the  town.  The  drive  was 
quite  beautiful  all  the  way  to  Taymouth.  The  two 
highest  hills  of  the  range  on  each  side  are  (to  the 
left,  as*  you  go  on  after  leaving  Dunkeld)  Craig-y. 
Barns  and  (to  the  right,  immediately  above  Dun- 
keld) Craigvinean.  The  Tay  winds  along  beauti- 
fully, and  the  hills  are  richly  wooded.  We  changed 
horses  first  at  Balanagard  (nine  miles),  to  which 
pl ace  Captain  Murray,  Lord  Glenlyon's  brothe r, 
with  US.  The  hills  grew  higher  and  higher,  and  Al- 
bert said  it  was  very  Swiss-looking  in  some  parts. 
High  ribbed  mountains  appeared  in  the  disi 
higher  than  any  we  have  yet  seen.  This  wai  near 
Aberfeldy  (nine  miles),  which  is  charmingly  mi 
and  the  mountains  very  lofty.  At  a  quarter  to  six 
we  reached  Taymouth.  At  the  gate  a  guard  of 
Highlanders,  Lord  Breadalbane's  men,  met  us. 
Taymouth  lies  in  a  valley  Surrounded  by  very  high, 
Wooded  hills;  it  is  most  beautiful.  The  bottM 
kind  of  castle,  built  of  granite.  The  coup-<f<zU  was 
indescribable.  There  were  a  number  of  Lord 
Breadalbane's  Highlanders)  all  in  the  Campbell  tar- 
tan, drawn  up  in  front  of  the  house,  with  Lord 
Breadalbane  himself  in  a  Highland  dress  at  their 
head,  a  few  of  Sir  Nefl  Menzies's  men  (in  the  Men- 
zies  red  and  white  tartan),  a  number  of  pipers  play- 
ing, and  a  company  of  the  92d  Highlanders,  also  in 
kilts.  The  firing  of  the  guns,  the  cheering  of  the 
great  crowd,  the  picturesqueness  of  the  dresses,  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  country,  with  its  rich 
background  of  wooded  hills,  altogether  formed  one 
of  the  finest  scenes  imaginable.  It  seemed  as  if  a 
great  chieftain  in  olden  feudal  times  was  receiving 
his  sovereign.     It  was  princely  and  romantic." 

TAYMOrTIt  ix  1866. 
"  I  revisited  Taymouth  last  autumn,  on  the  3d 
of  October,  from  Dunkeld  (incognita),  with  Louise, 
the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Athole,  and  Miss  Bfac- 
Gregor.  As  we  could  not  have  driven  through  the 
grounds  without  asking  permission,  and  we  did  not 
wish  to  be  known,  we  decided  upon  not  attempting 
to  do  so,  and  contented  ourselves  with  getting  out 
at  a  gate  close  to  a  small  fort,  into  which  we  were 
led  by  a  woman  from  the  gardener's  house,  near  to 
which  we  had  stopped,  and  who  had  no  idea  who 
we  were.  We  got  out,  and  looked  from  this  height 
down  upon  the  house  below,  the  mist  having  cleared 


away  sufficiently  to  show  us  everything  ;  and  then, 
unknown,  quite  in  privar  I  —  not  without 

deep  emotion  —  on  the  scene  of  our  reception 
twenty-four  years  ago,  by  dear  Lord  Breadalbane, 
in  a  princely  style,  not  to  be  equalled  in  grandeur 
and  poetic  effect.  Albert  and  I  were  then  only 
twenty-three,  young  and  happy.  How  many  are 
gone  that  were  with  OS  then  !  I  was  very  thankful 
to  have  seen  it  again.     It  seemed  unaltered." 

"  It  seemed  unaltered," — surely  that  is  a  very 
tender   and    pathetic    to;:  may   be    very 

fine,  but   a   little  dash  of  simple  nature  is   often 
-:ill. 

What  is  to  be  said  further  of  these  "  Leaves,"  in 
any  other  way  than  in  their  own  language  may  be 
givn  in  a  few  v.  -   a   record 

of  three  early  visits  made  by  the  Queen  and  Prince 

■y  finally  built  for  them! 
a  Highland  home  at  Bala  risit  in  1842,  a 

second  in  1844,  and  a  third  in  IS  17.     After  thi 
ord  come  the  pages  devoted  to  "  Life  in  the  High- 

Brom  is  l-  All  this  matter  is  c< 

from  diaries  kept  by  the  Queen,  who  seems  to  write 
out  daily  all  the  in  rtdenti  of  her  life  ;   giving  little 

;'  woman!.  •  ven  dnwn   to  the  di 

and  misdoings  of  gro  wna  and  gillies.  The  whole  of 
these  glimpses  into  the  daily  routine  of  royal  life 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  public,  and  most  of  all  to 

the  female  public.      After  the  long  account  of '•  Life 

in  the  Highlands  "  comes  the  record  of  bar  excur- 
sions;   two  of  them    being   vi-its   to    Inland,   and 
adding  trips.  ke  up   the  pleasant 

book. 

Her  Mi'  in  the  first  person,  and  gives 

her  personal  opinion  with  delicious  frankness.  Most 
of  what  there  is  still  mt  these- 

shall  be  given  in  the  Queen's  own  words,  by  way 
of  e.\t 

EDIXULUGn. 

"  There  were,  however,  not  nearly  so  many  peo- 
ple in  Edinburgh,  though  the  crowd  and  crush  were 
such  that  i  dually  in  fear  of  ac- 

cid  ■:•.  Id  regularity   ami   order  would    have 

been  preserved  had  there  not  !  een  some  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  PtotosI  about  giving  due  notice  of 
our  approach.      1  rioa  E  linburgh  has  mado 

upon  us  is  very  great ;  it  is  quite  beautiful,  totally 
unlike  anything  else  I  have  seen  ;  and  what  is  more, 
Albert,   who   hi  much,   says  it  is  unlike 

anything  Ac  ever  saw;  it  iar,  everything 

built  of  massive  stone,  there  is  not  a  brick  to  be 
seen  anywhere.  The  High  Street,  which  is  pretty 
steep,  is  very  fine.  Then  the  Castle,  situated  on 
that  grand  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  is  most 
striking.  On  the  other  side  the  Calton  Hill,  with 
the  National  Monument,  a  building  in  the  Grecian 
style  :  Nelson's  Monument ;  Burns's  Monument,  the 
Gaol;  the  National  School,  &c. ;  all  magnificent 
buildings,  and  with  Arthur's  Seat  in  the  back- 
ground, overtopping  the  whole,  form  altogether 
a  splendid  spectacle.  The  enthusiasm  was  very 
great,  and  the  people  very  friendly  and  kind.  The 
Royal  Archers  Body  Guard  met  us  and  walked 
with  us  the  whole  way  through  the  town.  It  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  they 
all  walked  close  by  the"  carriage,  but  were  dread- 
fully pushed  about.  The  view  of  Edinburgh  from 
the  road  before  you  enter  Leith  is  quite  enchant- 
ing;  it  is,  as  Albert  said,  'fairy-like,'  ami  what 
you  would  only  imagine  as  a  thing  to  dream  of,  or 
to  see  in  a  picture.     There  was  that  beautiful  large 
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town,  fill  of  stone  (no  mingled  colors  of  brick  to 
mar  it),  with  the  bold  Castle  on  one  side,  and  the 
Calton  Hill  on  the  other,  with  those  high  sharp  hills 
of  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags  towering 
above  all,  and  making  the  finest,  boldest  back- 
ground imaginable.  Albert  said  he  felt  sure  the 
Acropolis  could  not  be  finer ;  and  I  hear  thcy 
sometimes  call  Edinburgh  '  the  modern  Athens.' 
The  Archers  Guard  met  us  again  at  Leith,  which  is 
not  a  pretty  town." 

STIRLING. 

u  At  twelve  o'clock  we  reached  Stirling,  where 
the  crowd  was  quite  fearful,  and  the  streets  so  nar- 
row, that  it  was  most  alarming ;  and  order  was  not 
very  well  kept.  Up  to  the  Castle,  the  road  or 
street  is  dreadfully  steep  ;  we  had  a  foot  procession 
before  us  the  whole  way,  and  the  heat  was  intense. 
The  situation  of  the  Castle  is  extremely  grand ;  but 
I  prefer  that  of  Edinburgh  Castle.  Old  Sir  Archi- 
bald Christie  explained  everything  to  us  very  well. 
We  were  shown  the  room  where  James  the  Second 
killed  Douglas,  find  the  window  out  of  which  he 
was  thrown.  The  ceiling  is  most  curious.  A 
skeleton  was  found  in  the  garden  only  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  it 
was  Douglas's.  From  the  terrace  the  view  is  very 
extensive;  but  it  was  so  thick  and  hazy,  that  we 
could  not  see  the  Highland  hills  well.  Sir  A. 
Christie  showed  us  the  field  of  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockburn ;  and  the  '  Knoll,'  close  under  the  walls  of 
the  Castle,  from  which  the  ladies  used  to  watch  the 
tournaments ;  all  the  embankments  yet  remain. 
We  also  saw  Knox's  pulpit." 

fixgal's  cave. 
"  At  three  we  anchored  close  before  Staffa,  and 
immediately  got  into  the  barge  with  Charles,  the 
children,  and  the  rest  of  our  people,  and  rowed  to- 
wards the  cave.  (  As  we  rounded  the  point,  the 
wonderful  basaltic  formation  came  in  sight.  The 
appearance  it  presents  is  most  extraordinary ;  and 
when  we  turned  the  corner  to  go  into  the  renowned 
Fingal's  Cave,  the  effect  was  splendid,  like  a  great 
entrance  into  a  vaulted  hall :  it  looked  almost  aw- 
ful as  we  entered,  and  the  barge  heaved  up  and 
down  on  the  swell  of  the  sea.  It  is  very  high,  but 
not  longer  than  227  feet,  and  narrower  than  I  ex- 
pected, being  only  40  feet  wide.  The  sea  is  im- 
mensely deep  in  the  cave.  The  rocks,  under 
water,  were  all  colors,  —  pink,  blue,  and  green, — 
which  had  a  most  beautiful  and  varied  effect.  It 
was  the  first  time  the  British  standard  with  a 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  her  husband  and 
children,  had  ever  entered  Fingal's  Cave,  and  the 
men  gave  three  cheers,  which  sounded  very  im- 
pressive there.  We  backed  out,  and  then  went  on 
a  little  farther  to  look  at  the  other  cave,  not  of 
basaltic  formation,  and  at  the  point  called  The 
Herdsman.  The  swell  was  beginning  to  get  up,  and 
perhaps  an  hour  later  we  could  not  have  gone  in." 

FIRST    IMPRESSIONS    OF    BALMORAL. 

"Balmoral  is  a  pretty  little  castle  in  the  old 
Scottish  style.  There  is  a  picturesque  tower  and 
garden  in  front,  with  a  high  wooded  hill ;  at  the 
back  there  is  wood  down  to  the  Dee,  and  the  hills 
rise  all  around.  There  is  a  nice  little  hall,  with  a 
billiard-room ;  next  to  it  is  the  dining-room.  Up 
stairs  (ascending  by  a  good  broad  staircase)  im- 
mediately to  the  right,  and  above  the  dining-room, 
is  our  sitting-room  (formerly  the  drawing-room),  a 


fine  large  room,  —  next  to  which  is  our  bedroom, 
opening  into  a  little  dressing-room,  which  is  Al- 
bert's. Opposite,  down  a  few  steps,  are  the  chil- 
dren's and  Miss  Hildyard's  three  rooms.  The 
ladies  live  below,  and  the  gentlemen  up  stairs.  We 
lunched  almost  immediately,  and  at  half  past  four 
we  walked  out,  and  went  up  to  the  top  of  the 
wooded  hill  opposite  our  windows,  where  there 
is  a  cairn,  and  up  which  there  is  a  pretty  wind- 
ing path.  The  view  from  here,  looking  down 
upon  the  house,  is  charming.  To  the  left  you  look 
towards  the  beautiful  hills  surrounding  Loch-na- 
Gar,  and  to  the  right  towards  Ballater,  to  the 
glen  (or  valley)  along  which  the  Dee  winds,  with 
beautiful  wooded  hills,  which  reminded  us  very 
much  of  the  Thiiringerwald.  It  was  so  calm,  and 
so  solitary,  it  did  one  good  as  one  gazed  around ; 
and  the  pure  mountain  air  was  most  refreshing. 
All  seemed  to  breathe  freedom  and  peace,  and  to 
make  one  forget  the  world  and  its  sad  turmoils. 
The  scenery  is  wild,  and  yet  not  desolate ;  and 
everything  looks  much  more  prosperous  and  cul- 
tivated than  at  Laggan.  Then  the  soil  is  delightful- 
ly dry.  We  walked  beside  the  Dee,  a  beautiful  rapid 
stream,  which  is  close  behind  the  house.  The  view 
of  the  hills  towards  Invercauld  is  exceedingly  fine." 

the  queen's  lucky  foot. 
"  We  scrambled  up  an  almost  perpendicular 
place  to  where  there  was  a  little  box,  made  of 
hurdles,  and  interwoven  with  branches  of  fir  and 
heather,  about  five  feet  in  height.  There  we  seated 
ourselves  with  Bertie,  Macdonald  lying  in  the 
heather  near  us,  watching  and  quite  concealed; 
some  had  gone  round  to  beat,  and  others  again 
were  at  a  little  distance.  We  sat  quite  still,  and 
sketched  a  little ;  I  doing  the  landscape  and  some 
trees,  Albert  drawing  Macdonald  as  he  lay  there. 
This  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  Albert  fancied 
he  heard  a  distant  sound,  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
Macdonald  whispered  that  he  saw  stags,  and  that 
Albert  should  wait  and  take  a  steady  aim.  We 
then  heard  them  coming  past.  Albert  did  not  look 
over  the  box,  but  through  it,  and  fired  through  the 
branches,  and  then  again  over  the  box.  The  deer 
retreated;  but  Albert  felt  certain  he  had  hit  a 
stag.  He  ran  up  to  the  keepers,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment they  called  from  below  that  they  '  had  got 
him,'  and  Albert  ran  on  to  see.  I  waited  for  a  bit; 
but  soon  scrambled  on  with  Bertie  and  Macdonald's 
help ;  and  Albert  joined  me  directly,  and  we  all 
went  down  and  saw  a  magnificent  stag,  '  a  royal,' 
which  had  dropped,  soon  after  Albert  had  hit  him, 
at  one  of  the  men's  feet.  The  sport  was  successful, 
and  every  one  was  delighted,  —  Macdonald  and  the 
keepers  in  particular,  —  the  former  saying,  '  that  it 
was  her  Majesty's  coming  out  that  had  brought  the 
good  luck.'  I  was  supposed  to  have  '  a  lucky  foot,' 
of  which  the  Highlanders  'think  a  great  deal.' 
We  walked  down  to  the  place  we  last  came  up,  got 
into  the  carriage,  and  were  home  by  half  past  two 
o'clock." 

visit  to  the  dhu  Locn. 
"  The  morning  was  very  fine.  I  heard  the  chil- 
dren repeat  some  poetry  in  German,  and  then  at  ten 
o'clock  we  set  off  with  Lady  Douro  in  our  carriage, 
and  drove  on  beyond  Inch  Bobbard,  changing  horses 
near  Birkhall,  and  stopping  for  a  moment  at  the 
Linn  of  Muich  ;  here  we  found  the  ponies,  which 
we  mounted,  forded  the  river,  and  we  were  almost 
immediately  at  the  hut.    We  stopped  there  only  for 
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an  instant,  and  remounted  our  ponies  directly ; 
Grant  Macdonald  (who  led  my  pony  the  whole 
time,  and  was  extremely  useful  and  attentive), 
Jemmie  Coutts  (leading  Lady  Douro's  pony),  Char- 
lie Coutts  and  John  Brown  going  with  us  ;  old  John 
Gordon  leading  the  way.  It  was  half  past  twelve 
whin  we  began  ascending  the  hill  immediately  be- 
hind the  house,  and  proceeded  along  over  the  hills 
to  a  great  height,  whence  the  view  was  very  fine, 
quite  "overhanging  the  loch,  and  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  Glen  Muich  beyond  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  road  got  worse  and  worse.  It  was 
particularly  bad  when  we  had  to  pass  the  Burn  of 
the  GUoMUt,  which  falls  into  the  loch,  and  was  very 
full.  There  had  been  so  much  rain  that  the  burns 
and  rivers  were  very  full,  and  the  ground  quite 
soft.  We  rode  over  the  Strone  Hill,  the  wind  blow- 
in"-  dreadfully  hard  when  we  eame  to  the  top.  Al- 
bert walked  almost  from  the  first,  and  shot  a  hare 
and  a  grouse  ;  he  put  up  a  good  many  of  them. 
"We  walked  to  a  little  hollow  immediately  above 
the   Dhu    Loch,  and  at  half  past  thl  1  our- 

selves there,  and  had  some  very  welcome  luncheon. 
The  loch  is  only  a  mile  in  length,  and  very  wild  ; 
the  hills,  which  are  very  rocky  and  precipitous, 
rising  perpendicularly  from  it.  In  about  half 
an  hour  we  began  our  journey  homewards.  We 
came  Straight  down  beside  the  Muich,  which  falls 
in  the  most  beautiful  way  over  the  rocks  and  stones 
in  the  glen.  We  rode  down,  and  only  had  to  get 
off  to  cross  the  (ilassalt.  which  was  an  awkward 
ford  to  scramble  over.  The  road  was  rough,  but 
certainly  far  less  soil  and  disagreeable  than  the  one 
we  came  by.  I  rode  '  Lochnagar '  at  first,  but 
changed  him  for  Colonel  Gordon's  poor,  m  1  thought 
he  took  fright  at  the  bogs  ;  but  Colonel  Gordon's 
was  broken-winded,  and  straggled  very  much  in 
the  soft  ground,  which  was  very  disagreeable.  We 
were  only  an  hour  coming  down  to  the  boat.  The 
evening  was  very  fine,  but  it  blew  very  hard  on  the 
lake,  and  the  men  could  not  pull,  and  I  got  so 
■harmed  that  I  begged  to  land,  and  Lady  Douro 
was  of  my  opinion,  that  it  was  much  belt U  to  get 
out.  We  accordingly  landed,  and  rode  home  along 
a  sort  of  sheep-path  on  the  side  of  the  lake,  which 
took  us  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  It  was  very 
rough  and  very  narrow,  for  the  hill  rises  abruptly 
from  the  lake;  we  had  seven  hundred  feet  above  us, 
and  I  suppose  one  hundred  feet  below.  However, 
we  arrived  at  the  hut  quite  safely  at  twenty  min- 
utes to  seven,  thankful  to  have  got  through  all  our 
difficulties  and  adventures,  which  are  always  very 
pleasant  to  look  back  upon.  We  dined  a  little  be- 
fore eight  with  Lady  Douro,  and  played  two  rubbers 
of  whist  with  her.  Old  John  Gordon  amused  Al- 
bert by  saying,  in  speaking  of  the  bad  road  we  had 
gone,  ?  It's  something  steep  and  something  rough,' 
and  '  this  is  the  only  best,'  meaning  that  it  was  very 
bad,  —  which  was  a  characteristic  reply." 

SALMOX  LEISTERING. 

"  We  walked  with  Charles,  the  boys,  and  Vicky 
to  the  riverside  above  the  bridge,  where  all  our  ten- 
ants wire  assembled  with  poles  and  spears,  or  rath- 
er "leisters,"  for  catching  salmon.  They  all  went 
into  the  river,  walking  up  it,  and  then  back  again, 
poking  about  under  all  the  stones  to  bring  fish  up  to 
where  the  men  stood  with  the  net.  It  had  a  very 
pretty  effect ;  about  one  hundred  men  wading 
through  the  river,  some  in  kilts  with  poles  and 
spears,  all  very  much  excited.  Not  succeeding  the 
first  time,  we  went  higher  up,  and  moved  to  three 
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or  four  different  places,  but  did  not  get  any  salmon  ; 
one  or  two  escaping.  Albert  stood  on  a  stone,  and 
Colonel  Gordon  and  Lord  James  Murray  waded 
about  the  whole  time Xot  far  from  the  laun- 
dry there  was  another  trial,  and  here  we  had  a 
great  fright.  In  one  of  the  places  there  was  a  very 
deep  pool,  into  which  two  men  very  foolishly  went, 
and  one  could  not  swim  ;  we  suddenly  saw  them 
sink,  and  in  one  moment  they  seemed  drowning, 
though  surrounded  by  people.  There  was  a  cry 
for  help,  and  a  general  rush,  including  Albert,  to- 
wards the  spot,  which  frightened  me  so  much,  that  I 
grasped  Lord  Carlisle's  arm  in  great  agony.  How- 
ever, Dr.  Robertson  swam  in  and  pulled  the  man 
out,  and  all  was  safely  over,  but  it  was  a  horrid 
moment.  A  salmon  was  speared  here  by  one  of  tin- 
men ;  after  which  we  walked  to  the  ford,  or  quarry, 
wdiere  we  were  very  successful,  seven  salmon  being 

Caught,  some  in  the  net,  and  some  speared We 

heard  afterwards  that  our  men  had  carried  all  Cap- 
tain Forbes's  men  on  their  backs  through  the  river. 
They  law  the  fishing  going  on,  an  1  c;une  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  on  being 
I  by  our  people,  said  they  would  come  over, 
on  which  ours  went  aCTOH  in  one  moment  and  car- 
ried them  over,  —  Macdonald  at  their  head  carry- 
ing Captain  Forbes  on  his  back.  This  was  very 
courteous,  and  worthy  of  chivalrous  ti 

XKWS  (IF    WKI.l.INCTOX'S  DEATH. 

'•  We  were  startled  this  mora  •  n  o'clock, 

by  a  letter  from  Colonel  Phi;  i  a  tele- 

graphic despatch  with  the  report,  from  the  sixth 
edition  of  the  Sun,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
death  the  day  before  yesterday,  which  report,  how- 
ever, we  did  not  at  all  believe.  Would  to  God  that 
we  had  been  right  ;  and  that  this  day  had  not  been 

cruelly  saddened  in  the  afternoon We  got  off 

our  ponies,  and  I  had  just  sat  down  to  sketch,  when 
Mackenzie  returned,  saying  my  watch  was  safe  at 
home,   and   bringing  em   there 

was  one  from  Lord  Derby,  which  I  tore  open,  and 
alas !  it  contained  the  confirmation  of  the  fatal 
news  :  that  England's  or  rather  Britain's  pride,  her 
glory,  her  hero,  the  greatest  man  she  ever  had  pro- 
duced, was  no  more!  Sad  day  !  Great  and  irrep- 
arable national  loss  !  Lord  Derby  enclosed  a  few 
lines  from  Lord  Charles  Welleslev,  saying  that  his 
de\r  great  father  had  died  on  Tuesday  at  three 
o'clock,  after  a  few  hours'  illness  and  no  suffering. 
God's  will  be  done  !  The  day  must  have  come :  the 
Duke  was  eighty-three.  It  is  well  for  him  that  he 
has  been  taken  when  still  in  the  possession  of  his 
great  mind,  and  without  a  long  illness,  —  but  what 
a  lots  !  One  cannot  think  of  this  country  without 
'  the  Duke,'  —  our  immortal  hero  !  In  him  cen- 
tred almost  every  earthly  honor  a  subject  could 
possess.  His  position  was  the  highest  a  subject  ever 
had,  —  above  party,  —  looked  up  to  by  all,  —  re- 
vered by  the  whole  nation,  —  the  friend  of  the  Sov- 
ereign ;  —  and  how  simply  he  carried  these  honors ! 
With  what  singleness  of  purpose,  what  straightfor- 
wardness, what  courage,  were  all  the  motives  of  his 
actions  guided.  The  Crown  never  possessed,  —  and 
I  fear  never  will,  —  so  devoted,  loyal  and  faithful  a 
subject,  so  stanch  a  supporter  !  To  us  (who  alas  ! 
have  lost,  now,  so  many  of  our  valued  and  experi- 
enced friends,)  his  loss  is  irreparable,  for  his  readi- 
ness to  aid  and  advise,  if  it  could  be  of  use  to  us, 
and  to  overcome  any  and  every  difficulty,  was  un- 
equalled. To  Albert  he  showed  the  greatest  kind- 
ness and  the  utmost  confidence.    His  experience  and 
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his  knowledge  of  the  past  were  so  great,  too :  be  was 
a  link  which  connected  us  with  bygone  times,  with  the 
last  century.  Not  an  eye  will  be  dry  in  the  whole 
country." 

BUILDING   A   CAIRN. 

"  This  day  has  been  a  very  happy,  lucky,  and 
memorable  one  —  our  last !  A  fine  morning.  It 
was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  before  we  could  go  up  to 
the  top  of  Craig  Gowan,  to  see  the  cairn  built,  which 
was  to  commemorate  our  taking  possession  of  this 
dear  place ;  the  old  cairn  having  been  pulled  down. 
"We  set  off  with  an  the  children,  ladies,  gentlemen, 
and  a  few  of  the  servants,  including  Macdonald  and 
Grant,  who  had  not  already  gone  up  ;  and  at  the 
Moss  House,  which  is  half  way,  Mackay  met  us,  and 
preceded  us,  playing,  Duncan  and  Donald  Stewart 
going  before  him,  to  the  highest  point  of  Craig 
Gowan ;  where  were  assembled  all  the  servants  and 
tenants,  with  their  wives  and  children  and  old  rela- 
tions. All  our  little  friends  were  there  ;  Mary  Sy- 
mons  and  Lizzie  Stewart,  the  four  Grants,  and  sev- 
eral others.  I  then  placed  the  first  stone,  after 
which  Albert  laid  one,  then  the  children,  according 
to  their  ages.  All  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  placed 
one ;  and  then  every  one  came  ibrward  at  once, 
each  person  carrying  a  stone  and  placing  it  on  the 
cairn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  were  there  ;  Mackay 
played  ;  and  whiskey  was  given  to  all.  It  took,  I  am 
sure,  an  hour  building ;  and  whilst  it  was  going  on, 
some  merry  reels  were  danced  on  a  stone  opposite. 
All  the  old  people  (even  the  gardener's  wife  from 
Corbie  Hall,  near  Abergcldie),  danced  ;  and  many 
of  the  children,  Mary  Syinons  and  Lizzie  Stewart 
especially,  danced  so  nicely ;  the  latter  with  her 
hair  all  hanging  down.  Poor  dear  old  '  Monk,'  Sir 
Robert  Gordon's  faithful  old  dog,  was  sitting  there 
amongst  us  all.  At  last,  when  the  cairn,  which  is, 
I  think,  seven  or  eight  leet  high,  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, Albert  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  it,  and 
placed  the  last  stone  ;  after  which  three  cheers  were 
given.  It  was  a  gay,  pretty,  and  touching  sight ; 
and  I  felt  almost  inclined  to  cry.  The  view  was  so 
beautiful  over  the  dear  hills  ;  the  day  so  fine  ;  the 
whole  so  gemiilhlich.  May  God  bless  this  place,  and 
allow  us  yet  to  see  it  and  enjoy  it  many  a  long 
year ! " 

THE    BETROTHAL    OF    THE    PRLN'CESS    ROYAL. 

"  Our  dear  Victoria  was  this  day  engaged  to 
Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  who  had  been 
on  a  visit  to  us  since  the  14th.  He  had  already 
spoken  to  us,  on  the  20th,  of  his  wishes ;  but  we 
were  uncertain,  on  account  of  her  extreme  youth, 
whether  he  should  speak  to  her  himself,  or  wait  till 
he  came  back  again.  However,  we  felt  it  was  bet- 
ter he  should  do  so;  and  during  our  ride  up  Craig- 
na-Ban  this  afternoon,  he  picked  a  piece  of  white 
heather,  (the  emblem  of  'good  luck,')  which  he 
gave  to  her ;  and  this  enabled  him  to  make  an 
allusion  to  his  hopes  and  wishes,  as  they  rode  down 
Glen  Girnoch,  which  led  to  this  happy  conclu- 
sion." 

VISITS   TO   OLD    WOMEN'. 

"  I  went,  into  a  6mall  cabin  of  old  Kitty  Kear's, 
who  is  eighty-six  years  old,  —  quite  erect,  and  who 
welcomed  us  with  a  great  air  of  dignity.  She  sat 
down  and  spun.  I  gave  her,  also,  a  warm  petticoat ; 
she  said,  '  May  the  Lord  ever  attend  ye  and  yours, 
here  and  hereafter ;  and  may  the  Lord  be  a  guide 
to  ye,  and  keep  ye  from  all  harm.'     She  was  quite 


surprised  at  Vicky's  height ;  great  interest  is  taken 
in  her.  "We  went  on  to  a  cottage  (formerly  Jean 
Gordon's)  to  visit  old  widow  Symons,  who  is  '  past 
fourscore,'  with  a  nice  rosy  face,  but  was  bent  quite 
double  ;  she  was  most  friendly,  shaking  hands  with 
us  all,  asking  which  was  I,  and  repeating  many  kind 
blessings;  '  May  the  Lord  attend  ye  with  mirth  and 
with  joy  ;  may  He  ever  be  with  ye  in  this  world, 
and  when  ye  leave  it.'  To  Vicky,  when  told  she 
was  going  to  be  married,  she  said,  '  May  the  Lord 
be  a  guide  to  ye  in  your  future,  and  may  every  hap- 
piness attend  ye.'  She  was  very  talkative ;  and 
when  I  said  I  hoped  to  see  her  again,  she  expressed 
an  expectation  that  '  she  should  be  called  any  day,' 
and  so  did  Kitty  Kear."  ....  "We  drove  back,  and 
got  out  again  to  visit  old  Mrs.  Grant  (Grant's  moth- 
er), who  is  so  tidy  and  clean,  and  to  whom  1  gave 
a  dress  and  handkerchief,  and  she  said,  '  You  're  too 
kind  to  me,  you  're  over  kind  to  me,  ye  give  me  more 
every  year,  and  I  get  older  every  year.'  After  talk- 
ing some  time  with  her,  she  said,  '  I  am  happy  to 
see  ye  looking  so  nice.'  She  had  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  speaking  of  Vicky's  going,  said,  "  I  'm  very 
sorry,  and  I  think  she  is  sorry  hersel'  ' ;  and,  having 
said  she  feared  she  would  not  see  her  (the  Princess) 
again,  said  :  '  I  am  very  sorry  I  said  that,  but  I 
meant  no  harm  ;  I  always  say  just  what  I  think,  not 
what  is  fut'  (fit).  Dear  old  lady;  she  is  such  a, 
pleasant  person." 

MOUNTAIN  TALK. 

"  I  and  Alice  rode  part  of  the  way,  walking 
wherever  it  was  very  steep.  Albert  and  Bertie 
walked  the  whole  time.  I  had  a  little  whiskey  and 
water,  as  the  people  declared  pure  water  would  be 
too  chilling.  We  then  rode  on  without  getting  off 
again,  Albert  talking  so  gayly  with  Grant.  Upon 
which  Brown  observed  to  me  in  simple  Highland 
phrase, 'It's  very  pleasant  to  walk  with  a  person 
who  is  always  "content."'  Yesterday,  in  speaking 
of  dearest  Albert's  sport,  when  I  observed  he  never 
was  cross  after  bad  luck,  Brown  said,  '  Every  one 
on  the  estate  says  there  never  was  so  kind  a  master; 
I  am  sure  our  only  wish  is  to  give  satisfaction.'  I 
said,  they  certainly  did." 

Later  note  by  the  Queen.  — "  We  were  always 
in  the  habit  of  conversing  with  the  Highlanders,  — 
with  whom  one  comes  so  much  in  contact  in  the 
Highlands.  The  Prince  highly  appreciated  the 
good  breeding,  simplicity,  and  intelligence,  which 
make  it  so  pleasant  and  even  instructive  to  talk  to 
them." 

LOST   IN   THE     HianLANDS. 

"  There  were  two  shabby  vehicles,  one  a  kind  of 
barouche,  into  which  Albert  and  I  got,  Lady  Church- 
ill and  General  Grey  into  the  other  —  a  break ; 
each  with  a  pair  of  small  and  rather  miserable 
horses,  driven  by  a  man  from  the  box.  Grant  was 
on  our  carriage,  and  Brown  on  the  other.  We  had 
gone  so  far  forty  miles,  at  least  twenty  on  horse- 
back. We  had  decided  to  call  ourselves  Lord  and 
Lady  Churchill  and  party,  Lady  Churchill  passing 
as  Miss  Spencer,  and  General  Grey  as  Dr.  Grey ! 
Brown  once  forgot  this,  and  called  me  'Your 
Majesty '  as  I  was  getting  into  the  carriage  ;  and 
Grant  on  the  box  once  called  Albert  '  Your  Royal 
Highness  ' ;  which  set  us  off  laughing,  but  no  one 
observed  it.  We  had  a  long  three  hours'  drive  ;  it 
was  six  o'clock  when  we  got  into  the  carriage.  We 
were  soon  out  of  the  wood,  and  came  upon  the 
Badenoch  road,  —  passing  close  by  Kinrara,  but  un- 
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fortunately  not  through  it,  which  wo  ought  to  have 
done.  It  was  very  beautiful  —  fine  wooded  hills  — 
the  high  Cairngorm  range,  and  Ben  Muich  Dhui, 
unfortunately  much  obscured  by  the  mist  on  the  top 

—  and  the  broad  Spey  flowing  in  the  valley,  with 
cultivated  fields  and  fine  trees  below.  Most  strik- 
ing, however,  on  our  whole  long  journey  was  the 
utter,  and  to  me  very  refreshing,  solitude.  Hardly 
a  habitation  !  and  hardly  meeting  a  soul !  It  gradu- 
ally grew  dark.  We  stopped  at  a  small  halt-way 
house  for  the  horses  to  take  some  water  ;  and  the 
few  people  about  stared  vacantly  at  the  two  simple 
vehicles.  The  mountains  gradually  disappeared, — 
the  evening  was  mild,  with  a  few  drops  of  rain.  On 
and  on  we  went,  till  at  length  we  saw  tights,  and 
drove  through  a  lonjj  and  stra<r£rlin<r  '  toun,'  and 
turned  down  a  small  court  to  the  door  of  the  inn. 
Here  we  rrol  out  quickly, —  Lady  Churchill  ami 
General  Grey  not  waiting  for  us.  We  irent  up  a 
small  Staircase,  ami  were  shown  to  our  bedroom  at 
the  top  of  it  —  very  small,  but  clean  —  with  a  large 
four-post  bed  which  nearly  filled  the  whole  room. 
Opposite  wis  the  drawing  and  diniog  room  in  one, 

—  very  tidy  and  well-sized.     Then  e  ime  the   room 

where  Albert  dressed,  which  was  very  small 

Made  ourselves  'clean  and  tidy,'  and  then  sat  down 
to  our  dinner.  Grant  and  Brown  were  to  have 
waited  on  us,  but  were  •  bashful'  and  did  not.  A 
ringleted  woman  did  everything:  and,  when  dinner 
was  over,  removed  the  cloth  and  placed  the  bottle 
of  wine  (our  own,  which  we  had  brought)  on  the 
table  with  the  glasses,  which  was  the  old  English 
fashion.  The  dinner  was  very  fair,  and  all  verv 
clean:  —  soup,  'hodge-podge,'  mutton-broth  with 
vegetables,  which  I  did  not  much  relish,  fowl  with 
white  sauce,  good  roast  lamb,  very  good  pot 
besides   one   or  two  other  dishes,   which   I  did    not 

.  i  nding  with  a  good  tart  of  cranberries.  After 
dinner,  I  tried  to  write  part  of  this  account  (but  the 
talking  round  me  confused  me),  while  Albert  played 
at '  patience.'  Then  went  away, .to  begin  undress- 
ing, and  it  was  about  half  past  eleven  when  we  got 
to  bed." 

MUKDKIl    WILL    Of  I. 

u  A  misty,  rainy  morning.  Had  not  slept  very 
soundly.  We  got  up  rather  early,  and  sat  WO 
and  reading  in  the  drawing-room  till  the  breakfast 
was  ready,  for  which  we  bad  to  wait  some  little 
time.  Good  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  and  some 
excellent  porridge.  Jane  Shackle  (who  was  very 
useful  and  attentive)  said  that  they  had  all  supped 
together,  namely,  the  two  maids,  and  Grant,  Brown, 
Stewart,  and  Walker  (who  was  still  there),  and 
were  very  merry  in  the  '  commercial  room.'  The 
people  were  very  amusing  about  us.  The  woman 
came  in  while  they  ware  at  their  dinner,  and  said  to 
Grant,  'Dr.  Grey  wants  you,'  which  Dearly  upset 
the  gravity  of  all  the  others :  then  they  told  Jane, 
'Your  lady  gives  no  trouble';  and  Grant  in  the 
morning  called  up  to  Jane,  '  Does  his  lordship  want 
me  V  '  One  could  look  on  the  strict,  which  is  a  very 
long  wide  one,  with  detached  houses,  from  our 
window.  It  was  perfectly  quiet,  no  one  stirring, 
except  here  and  there  a  man  driving  a  cart,  or  a 
boy  going  along  on  his  errand.  General  Grey 
bought  himself  a  watch  in  a  shop  for  £2  !  At  length, 
at  about  ten  minutes  to  ten  o'clock,  we  started  in 
the  same  carriages,  and  the  same  way  as  yesterday, 
and  drove,  up  to  Castle  Grant,  Lord  Seafield's 
place,  —  a  line  (not  Highland-looking)  park,  with  a 
very  plain-looking  house,  like  a  factory,  about  two 


miles  from  the  town.  It  was  drizzling  almost  the 
whole  time.  We  did  not  get  out,  but  drove  back, 
having  to  pass  through  Grantown  again ;  where 
evidently  '  the  murder  was  out,'  for  all  the  people 
were  in  the  street,  and    the   landlady    waved   her 

f)ocket-handkerchief,  and  the  ringleted  maid  (who 
tad  curl-papers  in  the  morning)  waved  a  flag  from 
the  window." 

tiik  qcf.kx's  GILLIES. 

-  While  Brown  was  unpacking  and  arraneinjr 
our  things,  I  spoke  to  him  ami  to  Grant,  who  was 
helping,  about  not  having  waited  on  us  as  they 
ought  to  have  done,  at  dinner  last  night  and  at 
breakfast,  as  we  had  wished  ;  and  Brown  answered, 
he  was  afraid  he  should  not  do  it  rightly  :  I  replied, 
we  did  not  wish  to  have  a  stranger  in  the  room,  and 

they  must  do  so  another  time In  order  to  get  on, 

as  it  was  late,  and  we  had  eight  miles  to  ride,  our 
men,  —  at  least.  Brown  and  two  of  the  others, — 
walked  before  its  at  a  fearful  pace,  so  that  he  had  to 
trot  to  keep  up  at  all.  Grant  rode  frequently  on 
the  deer-pony;  t'.ie  others  seemed,  however,  a  good 
deal  tired  with  the  two  long  days'  journey,  and 
were  glad  to  get  on  Albert's  or  the  General's  pony 
to  gi\e  themselves  a  lift;  but  their  willing 
readiness,  cheerfulness,  indefatigableuess,  are  very 
admirable,  and  make  them  nio.-t  delightful  servants. 
■  Grant  and  Brown,  they  are  perfect,  —  dis- 
creet, careful,  intelligent,  attentive,  ever  ready  to 
do  wdiat  is  wanted  ;  and  the  latter,  particularly,  is 
handy  and  willing  to  do  everything  and  anything, 
and  to  overcome  every  difficulty,  which  makes  him 
one  of  my  best  servants  anywhere." 

SUSrTCTr.O    TP.AVEl.T.KItS. 

M  At  a  quarter  n  o'clock  we  reached  the 

small  quiet  town,  or*  rather  village,  of  Fettercairn, 
for  it  was  wry  small,  —  not  a  creature  stirring,  and 
we  got  out  at  the  quiet  little  inn,  'Ramsay  Arms,' 
quite  unobserved,  and  went  at  once  upstairs.  There 
I  very  nice  drawing-room,  and  next  to  it  a 
dining-room,  both  very  clean  and  tidy, — then  to 
the  left  our  bedroom,  which  w  ■.  ely  small, 

but  also  very  clean  and  neat,  and  much  better  fur- 
nished than  at  Grantown.  Alice  had  a  nice  room, 
the  same  size  as  ours:  then  came  a  mere  morsel  of 
one  (with  a  'press  bed'),  in  which  Albert  dressed; 
and  then  came  Lady  Churchill's  bedroom  just  be- 
yond. Louis  ami  General  Grey  had  rooms  in  an 
hotel,  called  '  The  Temperance  Hotel,'  opposite. 
Wfl  dined  at  eight,  —  a  very  nice,  clean,  good  din- 
ner. Grant  and  Brown  waited.  They  were  rather 
nervous,  but  General  Grey  and  Lady  Churchill 
:,  ami  they  had  only  to  change  the  plates, 
which  Drown  soon  got  into  the  way  of  doing.  A 
little  girl  of  the  house  came  in  to  help, —  but  (bant 
turned  her  round  to  prevent  her  looking  at  us !  The 
landlord  and  landlady  knew  who  we  were,  but  no 
one  the  except  the  coachman,  and  they  kept  the 
secret  admirably.  The  evening  being  bright  and 
moonlight  and  very  still,  we  all  went  out,  and 
walked  through  the  whole  village,  where  not  a 
creature  moved ;  —  through  the  principal  little 
square,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  sort  of  pillar 
or  Town  Cross  on  steps,  and  Louis  read,  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  a  proclamation  for  collections  of  chari- 
ties which  was  stuck  on  it.  We  walked  on  along  a 
lane  a  short  way,  hearing  nothing  whatever,  —  not 
a  leaf  moving,  —  but  the  distant  barking  of  a  dog  ! 
Suddenly  we  heard  a  drum  and  fifes !  We  were 
greatly  alarmed,  fearing  we  had  been  recognized ; 
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but  Louis  and  General  Grey,  who  went  back,  saw 
nothing  whatever.  Still,  as  we  walked  slowly  back, 
we  heard  the  noise  from  time  to  time,  —  and  when 
we  reached  the  inn  door  we  stopped,  and  saw  six 
men  march  up  with  fifes  and  a  drum  (not  a  creature 
taking  any  notice  of  them),  go  down  the  street  and 
back  again.  Grant  and  Brown  were  out ;  but  had 
no  idea  what  it  could  be.  Albert  asked  the  little 
maid,  and  the  answer  was,  'It's  just  a  band,'  and 
that  it  walked  about  in  this  way  twice  a  week. 
How  odd !  It  went  on  playing  some  time  after  we 
got  home.  We  sat  till  half  past  ten  working,  and 
Albert  reading,  —  and  then  retired  to  rest." 

ANECDOTE    OF   THE   PRINCE    CONSORT. 

"  We  walked  on  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  then 
mounted  our  ponies  a  little  higher  up,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded across  the  other  shoulder  of  the  hill  we  had 
come  down  yesterday,  —  crossed  the  boggy  part,  and 
came  over  the  Polach  just  as  in  going.  The  mist 
on  the  distant  hills,  Mount  Keen,  &c.  made  it  feel 
chilty.  Coming  down  the  peat-road  to  the  Bridge 
of  Muich,  the  view  of  the  valleys  of  Muich,  Gairn, 
and  Ballater  was  beautiful.  As  we  went  along  I 
talked  frequently  with  good  Grant.  We  found  my 
dearest  Mother's  sociable,  a  fine  large  one,  which 
she  has  left  to  Albert,  waiting  to  take  us  back.  It 
made  me  very  sad,  and  filled  my  eyes  with  tears. 
O,  in  the  midst  of  cheerfulness,  I  feel  so  sad !  But 
being  out  a  great  deal  here  —  and  seeing  new  and 
fine  scenery,  does  me  good." 

Later  note  by  the  Queen  :  "  Grant  told  me  in 
May,  1862,  that,  when  the  Prince  stopped  behind 
with  him,  looking  at  the  Choils  which  he  intended 
as  a  deer-forest  lor  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  giving 
his  directions  as  to  the  planting  in  Glen  Muich,  he 
said  to  Grant,  — '  You  and  I  may  be  dead  and  gone 
before  that.'  In  less  than  three  months,  alas !  his 
words  were  verified  as  regards  himself!  He  was 
CTer  cheerful,  but  ever  ready  and  prepared." 

A    LENTEN     SUPPER. 

"  It  became  cold  and  windy  with  occasional  rain. 
At  length,  and  not  till  a  quarter  to  nine,  we  reached 
the  inn  of  Dalwhinnie,  which  stands  by  itself,  away 
from  any  village.  Here,  again,  there  were  a  few 
people  assembled,  and  I  thought  they  knew  us;  but 
it  seems  they  did  not,  and  it  was  only  when  we  ar- 
rived that  one  of  the  maids  recognized  me.  She 
had  seen  me  at  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh.  We 
went  up  stairs :  the  inn  was  much  larger  than  at 
Fettercairn,  but  not  nearly  so  nice  and  cheerful; 
there  was  a  drawing-room  and  a  dining-room;  and 
we  had  a  very  good-sized  bedroom.  Albert  had  a 
dressing-room  of  equal  size.  Mary  Andrews  (who 
was  very  useful  and  efficient)  and  Lady  Churchill's 
maid  had  a  room  together,  every  one  being  in  the 
house ;  but  unfortunately  there  was  hardly  anything 
to  eat,  and  there  was  only  tea,  and  two  miserable 
starved  Highland  chickens,  without  any  potatoes ! 
No  pudding,  and  no  fun ;  no  little  maid  (the  two 
there  not  wishing  to  come  in),  nor  our  two  people  — 
who  were  wet  and  drying  our  and  their  things 
—  to  wait  on  us ! 

"  It  was  not  a  nice  supper ;  and  the  evening  was 
wet.  As  it  was  late  we  soon  retired  to  rest.  Mary 
and  Maxted  (Lady  Churchill's  maid)  had  been  din- 
ing below  with  Grant,  Brown,  and  Stewart,  (who 
came,  the  same  as  last  time,  with  the  maids)  in  the 
'  commercial  room '  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
They  had  only  the  remnants  of  our  two  starved 
chickens ! " 


CORK. 

"  As  we  approached  the  city,  we  saw  people 
streaming  in,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  many  in 
jaunting-cars.  When  we  reached  Cork  the  Fairy 
again  lay  alongside,  and  we  received  all  the  ad- 
dresses :  first,  from  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  (I 
knighted  the  Mayor  immediately  afterwards),  then 
from  the  Protestant  Bishop  and  clergy ;  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  and  clergy ;  from  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  county,  the  Sheriffs,  and  others. 
The  two  Judges,  who  were  holding  their  courts,  also 
came  on  board  in  their  robes.  After  all  this  was 
over  we  landed,  and  walked  some  few  paces  on  to 
where  Lord  Bandon's  carriage  was  ready  to  receive 
us.  The  ladies  went  with  us,  and  Lord  Bandon  and 
the  General  rode  on  each  side  of  the  carriage.  The 
Mayor  preceded  us,  and  many  (Lord  Listowel 
among  the  number)  followed  on  horseback  or  in 
carriages.  The  12th  Lancers  escorted  us,  and  the 
Pensioners  and  Infantry  lined  the  streets.  I  cannot 
describe  our  route,  but  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  it 
took  two  hours  ;  that  we  drove  through  the  princi- 
pal streets ;  twice  through  some  of  them  ;  that  they 
were  densely  crowded,  decorated  with  flowers  and 
triumphal  arches  ;  that  the  heat  and  dust  were 
great ;  that  we  passed  by  the  new  College  which  is 
building,  —  one  of  the  four  which  are  ordered  by 
Act  of  Parliament ;  that  our  reception  was  most 
enthusiastic  ;  and  that  everything  went  off  to  per- 
fection, and  was  very  well  arranged.  Cork  is  not 
at  all  like  an  English  town,  and  looks  rather  foreign. 
The  crowd  is  a  noisy,  excitable,  but  very  good-hu- 
mored one,  running  and  pushing  about,  and  laugh- 
ing, talking,  and  shrieking.  The  beauty  of  the 
women  is  very  remarkable,  and  struck  us  much ; 
such  beautiful  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  such  fine 
teeth ;  almost  every  third  woman  was  pretty,  and 
some  remarkably  so.  They  wear  no  bonnets,  and 
generally  long  blue  cloaks  :  the  men  are  very  poor- 
ly, often  raggedly,  dressed ;  and  many  wear  blue 
coats  and  short  breeches  with  blue  stockings." 


"  Dublin  is  a  very  fine  city  ;  and  Sackville  Street 
and  Merrion  Square  are  remarkably  large  and  hand- 
some ;  and  the  Bank,  Trinity  College,  &c.  are  noble 
buildings.  There  are  no  gates  to  the  town,  but  tem- 
porary ones  were  erected  under  an  arch  ;  and  here 
we  stopped,  and  the  Mayor  presented  me  the  keys 
with  some  appropriate  words.  At  the  last  triumphal 
arch  a  poor  little  dove  was  let  down  into  my  lap, 
with  an  olive-branch  round  its  neck,  alive  and  very 
tame.  The  heat  and  dust  were  tremendous.  We 
reached  Phoenix  Park,  which  is  very  extensive,  at 
twelve.  Lord  and  Lady  Clarendon  and  all  the 
household  received  us  at  the  door.  It  is  a  nice  com- 
fortable house,  reminding  us  of  Claremont,  with  a 
pretty  terrace-garden  in  front  (laid  out  by  Lady 
Normanby),  and  has  a  very  extensive  view  of  the 
Park  and  the  fine  range  of  the  Wicklow  Moun- 
tains  After  luncheon  we   walked   out   and 

saw  some  of  the  country  people  dance  jigs,  which 
was  very  amusing.  It  is  quite  different  from  the 
Scotch  reel ;  not  so  animated,  and  the  steps  differ- 
ent, but  very  droll.  The  people  were  very  poorly 
dressed  in  thick  coats,  and  the  women  in  shawls. 
There  was  one  man  who  was  a  regular  specimen  of 
an  Irishman,  with  his  hat  on  one  ear.  Others  in 
blue  coats,  witli  short  breeches  and  blue  stockings. 
There  were  three  old  and  tattered  pipers  playing. 
The  Irish  pipe  is  very  different  to  the  Scotch ;  it  is 
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very  weak,  and  the}'  don't  blow  into  it,  but  merely 
have  small  bellows,  which  they  move  with  the  arm. 
We  walked  round  the  pleasure-grounds,  and  after 
this  got  into  a  carriage.  It  was  very  hot,  and  yet 
the  people  kept  running  the  whole  way,  and  in  the 
thick  woollen  coats,  which  it  seems  they  always 
wear  here." 

ST.    MICHAEL'S   MOUNT. 

"  A  hazy,  dull-looking  morning,  but  as  calm  as  it 
possibly  could  be.  At  half  past  eight  o'clock  v. 
into  our  barge,  and  proceeded  without  any  standard 
to  the  little  harbor  below  St.  Michael's  Mount:  Be- 
hind St.  Michael's  Mount  is  the  little  townof  Mara- 
zion,.or  'Market  Jew,'  which  ia  supposed  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  the  Jews  having  in  l'uriner  times 
trafficked  there.  We  disembarked  and  walked  up 
the  Mount  by  a  circuitous  rugged  path  over  rocks 
and  turf,  and  entered  the  old  castle,  which  is  beau- 
tifully kept,  and  must  be  a  nice  house  to  live  in,  as 
there  are  so  many  good  rooms  in  it.  The  dining- 
room,  made  out  of  the  refectory,  is  vert  pretty;  it 
is  surrounded  by  a  frieze,  representing  as 
hunting.  The  chapel  is  excessively  curious.  The 
organ  is  much  famed ;  Albert  played  a  little  on  it, 
and  it  sounded  very  lim\  Below  the  chapel  is  a 
dungeon,  where  some  years  ago  was  discovered  the 
on  of  a  large  man  without  a  coffin  ;  the  en- 
trance ia  in  the  floor  of  one  of  the  pews.  Albert 
went  down  with  Lord  Spencer,  and  afterwards  went 
up  with  him  and  Sir  James  dark  (who,  with  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Colonel  GfeT,  had  joined  us)  to  the 
tower,  on  the  top  of  which  is  '  St.  Michael's  chair,' 
which,  it  is  said,  betrothed  couples  run  up  to,  and 
whoever  gets  first  into  the  chair  will  have  at  home 
the  government  of  the  house;  and  the  old  house- 
keeper—  a  nice  tidy  old  woman — said  m 
couple  'does  go  there P  though  Albert  and  Lord 
Spencer  said  it  was  the  awkwardest  place  possi- 
ble to  get  at." 

LAKE   OF    KILLAUM  V. 

"We  rowed  first  round  Innisfallen  Island  and 
someway  up  the  Lower  Like.  The  fiewwas  mag- 
nificent. We  had  a  slight  shower,  which  alarmed 
us  all,  from  the  mist  which  overhung  the  mountains  : 
but  it  suddenly  cleared  away  and  became  very  fine 
and  very  hot.  At  a  quarter  to  one  we  landed  at 
the  foot  of  the  beautiful  hill  of  Glena,  where  on  a 
small  sloping  lawn  there  is  a  very  pretty  little  cot- 
tage. We  walked  about,  though  it  was  overpower- 
ingly  hot,  to  see  some  of  the  splendid  views.  The 
trees  are  beautiful,  —  oak,  birch,  arbutus,  holly,  yew, 
—  all  growing  down  to  the  water's  edge,  intermixed 
with  heather.  The  hills,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
lake,  are  completely  wooded,  which  gives  them  a 
different  character  to  those  in  Scotland,  though  they 
often  reminded  me  of  the  dear  Highlands.  We  re- 
turned to  the  littlo  cottage,  where  the  quantity  of 
midges  and  the  smell  of  peat  made  us  think  of  Alt-na- 

Giuthasach Close  to  our  right  as  we  were 

going,  we  stopped  under  the  splendid  hill  of  the 
Eagle's  Nest  to  hear  the  echo  of  a  bugle ;  the  sound 
of  which,  though  blown  near  by,  was  not  heard.  We 
had  to  get  out  near  the  Weir  Bridge  to  let  the  emp- 
ty boats  be  pulled  up  by  the  men.  The  sun  had  come 
out  and  lit  up  the  really  magnificent  scenery  splen- 
didly ;  but  it  was  most  oppressively  hot.  We  wound 
along  till  we  entered  the  Upper  Lake,  which  opened 
upon  us  with  all  its  high  hills  —  the  highest,  The 
Reeks,  3,400  feet  high  —  and  its  islands  and  points 


covered  with  splendid  trees;  —  such  arbutus  (quite 
large  trees)  with  yews,  making  a  beautiful  foreground. 
We  turned  into  a  very  small  bay  or  creek,  where 
we  got  out  and  walked  a  short  way  in  the  shade, 
and  up  to  where  a  tent  was  placed,  just  opposite  a 
waterfall  called  Derryconochy,  a  lovely  spot,  but 
terribly  infested  by  midges.  In  this  tent  was  tea, 
fruit,  ice,  cakes,  and  everything  most  tastefully  ar- 
ranged. We  just  took  6ome  tea,  which  was  very 
refreshing  in  the  great  heat  of  this  relaxing  climate. 
The  vegetation  is  quite  that  of  a  jungle,  —  ferns  of 
all  kinds  and  shrubs  and  trees, —  all  springing  up 
luxuriantly.  We  entered  our  boats  and  went  back 
the  same  way  we  came,  admiring  greatly  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery:  and  this  time  went  down  the  rapids 
in  the  boat.  No  boats,  except  our  own,  had  followed 
us  beyond  the  rapids.  But  below  them  there  was 
a  great  many,  and  the  scene  was  very  animated 
and  the  people  very  noisy  and  enthusiastic.  The 
Irish  always  give  that  peculiar  shrill  shriek,  —  unlike 
anything  one  ever  hears  anywhere  else." 

From    this  volume   of  familiar  journalizing   the 

fmblie  will  obtain  a  knowledge  of  many  of  those 
ittle  details  of  family  life  which  show  how  like  the 
royal  house  is  to  other  English  Thus  they 

will  learn  that  nearly  all  members  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily are  known  MEOngpt  each  other  by  pet  names. 
The  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia  is  called  Vicky,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Bertie,  the  Duke  of  Ivlinburgh, 
Allie,  and  Princess  Christian,  Lcncb-n.  We  find  by 
these  confessions  that,  contrary  to  the  common  belief, 
the  Queen  was  a  poor  sailor,  generally  ill  at 
while  the  Prince,  though  not  a  good  sailor,  contrived 

to  keep  pretty  wed. 

The  volume  is  inscribed,  "  To  the  dear  memory 
of  him  who  made  the  life  of  the  writer  bright  aud 
happy." 


LATEST  (i HOST-TALK. 

The  persuasion  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
occasionally  revisit  the  scene  of  their  earthly  exist- 
il  too  general  to  render  necessary  any  excuse 
for  an  occasional  return  to  the  subject,  whenever 
the  occurrence  of  some  incident  of  novel  feature, — 
or  the  starting  of  new  theories  of  explanation, — 
give  promise  of  any  profitable  result.  The  object 
of  this  paper  is  not  to  advocate  the  doctrine  that 
the  revisitings  just  alluded  to  are  permitted,  but 
simply  to  narrate  two  or  three  additions  to  Ghostly 
Literature. 

Very  few  years  have  passed  since  the  occurrence, 
in  a  busy  thoroughfare  of  busy  London,  of  an  in- 
cident which  it  will  be  better  to  give  in  the  words 
of  the  narrator. 

"  It  was  on  a  wild  stormy  night  in  the  spring  of 
1857,  that  I  was  sitting  before  the  fire  at  my  lodg- 
ings in Street,  with  an  open  book  on  my  knee. 

The  fire  had  burned  very  low,  and  I  had  not  re- 
plenished it ;  for  the  weather,  stormy  as  it  was,  was 
warm,  and  one  of  the  windows  had  remained,  since 
dinner,  partially  unclosed. 

"  My  sitting-room  was  on  the  third  floor,  —  one 
of  those  queer  old  rooms  that  seem  expressly  adapted 
to  the  occupancy  of  sprites  and  bogies.  The  walls 
were  panelled  to  a  height  of  six  feet  from  the  floor, 
and  the  cornices  covered  with  fantastic  mouldings. 
Heavy  articles  of  furniture,  including  a  mighty  high- 
backed  chair,  disposed  in  different  parts  of  the 
room,  were  lighted  up  occasionally  by  the  flickering 
gaseous  flame  in  the  grate,  which  soon  abandoned 
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them  to  deeper  and  deeper  darkness  as  its  aliment 
grew  less. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  apartment  there  stood  a 
large  round  table.  Between  this  and  the  fire  I  sat, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  with  a  volume  on  my  knee. 
It  was  upon  the  subject  of  the  law  of  evidence,  and 
to  say  truth  showed  small  tokens  of  frequent  con- 
sultation. I  had  lapsed  into  meditation,  and  thence 
into  a  state  of  dreamy  semi-consciousness,  when  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  movement  of  the  door, 
of  which,  from  my  position,  I  commanded  a  view. 
I  saw  it,  through  my  half-closed  eyes,  open  slowly 
and  noiselessly,  and  next  moment  a  female  figure 
entered  the  room. 

"  It  was  not  a  very  alarming  apparition,  being 
nothing  more  than  an  extremely  pretty  woman  of 
about  twenty-five,  with  light  brown  hair,  gracefully 
arranged  under  a  bonnet  of  the  ordinary  fashion  of 
the  day.  Her  features  were  perfectly  strange  to 
me.  They  were  regular,  and  she  would  have  been 
altogether  a  very  attractive  person  but  for  the  cir- 
cumstance that  her  eyes  had  a  strange  unearthly 
expression,  —  a  look  as  of  one  who  had  gazed  on 
things  immortal,  —  perhaps,  to  speak  more  famil- 
iarly, a  look  such  as  medical  science  has  described 
as  appearing  in  the  eyes  of  criminals  Avho  have  been, 
by  some  strange  accident,  torn  from  the  jaws  of 
death  after  the  hangman  had,  to  all  appearance, 
faithfully  performed  his  ghastly  office.  I  myself 
have  seen  some  similar  expression  in  the  faces  of 
men  who  have  endured  awful  peril,  and  have  been, 
by  some  unforeseen  circumstance,  rescued  from 
destruction  when  the  real  bitterness  of  death  had 
passed. 

"  So  much  was  I  fascinated  by  that  peculiar 
glance,  that  I  sat.  like  one  entranced,  without  power 
of  movement,  my  heart  alone  reminding  me,  by  its 
accelerated  beat,  that  I  lived,  and  was  cognizant  of 
what  was  presented  to  my  eyes. 

••  My  mysterious  visitor  advanced  to  the  table, 
without  taking  the  least  notice  of  me,  and  removing 
her  bonnet  with  the  easy  natural  manner  of  one 
coming  home  from  a  walk,  laid  it  on  the  table.  She 
then  took  from  her  pocket  a  little  book  bound  in 
crimson  velvet,  and,  drawing  a  chair  to  the  fire, 
seemed  to  become  absorbed  in  its  perusal.  In  sit- 
ting down,  she  turned  her  side  to  me ;  and  a  gleam 
from  the  dying  fire  suddenly  revealed  to  me  a 
ghastly  gaping  wound  in  the  right  temple,  such  as 
might  have  been  caused  by  a  fall  against  some  sharp 
and  hard  substance. 

"  It  was  now  that  the  conviction  rushed  upon  me 
that  my  silent  visitor  was  not  of  this  world  ;  yet  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  experienced  any  feeling  akin 
to  consternation.  Curiosity  and  interest,  at  all 
events,  were  predominant;  and  I  watched  her 
every  movement  with  almost  breathless  attention. 

"After  I  know  not  what  time  —  probably  some 
ten  minutes  —  passed  in  this  manner,  the  girl 
seemed  to  become  restless  and  uneasy.  She  glanced 
from  her  book  to  the  door,  —  to  the  window,  —  to 
the  mantel-shelf  (as  though  a  clock  stood  there),  — 
tried  to  resettle  to  her  book,  but  apparently  failed ; 
and,  at  length,  laying  it  down,  murmured  to  her- 
self: '  What  in  the  world  can  detain  him  ?  It  is 
long  past  his  time.' 

•*  She  remained,  as  it  were,  buried  in  thought  for 
a  few  moments  •,  then,  with  an  audible  sigh,  resumed 
her  reading.  It  did  not  answer,  however.  It  was 
manifest  that  she  could  not  control  some  anxious 
thought ;  and  now,  as  if  taking  a  sudden  resolution, 
she  replaced  the  volume  in  her  pocket,  rose,  put  on 
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her  bonnet,  and  moved  towards  the  door.  Suddenly 
she  paused,  turned,  approached  the  window,  and, 
seeming  to  raise  it,  gazed  steadfastly  out. 

"  The  next  moment,  she  gave  a  violent  start,  and 
appeared  to  gasp  for  breath,  her  clasped  hands  arid 
straining  eyeballs  indicating  that  some  terrible  ob- 
ject was  presented  to  her  view.  Then,  with  one 
loud,  heart-broken  cry,  she  threw  her  arms  wildly 
above  her  head,  and  cast  herself  from  the  window  ! 

"  That  cry  seemed  to  arouse  me  from  my  trance- 
like condition.  I  was  on  my  feet  in  a  second,  and 
rushed  to  the  window.  Had  my  senses  deceived 
me  ? .  No  doubt ;  for  it  was  barely  open,  —  as  I  had 
left  it.  I  flung  up  the  sash,  and  leaned  forth.  In 
the  street  all  was  as  usual.  The  stream  of  human 
life  passed  uninterruptedly  on.  A  collected  police- 
man glanced  stolidly  up  at  my  opening  window, 
and  sauntered  by.  Two  men  were  calmly  smoking 
at  a  window  fronting  mine.  It  was  plain  (hey  had 
heard  or  seen  nothing  amiss.  Much  marvelling,  I 
returned  to  my  chair  and  book  ;  but  little  enough  of 
the  law  of  evidence  found  its  way,  that  evening, 
into  my  disturbed  brain. 

"  The  next  day  I  took  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing confidentially  to  my  landlady.  Had  anything 
of  an  unusual  nature  been  seen  in  that  house  be- 
fore ?  The  worthy  woman  hesitated.  "Why  did  I  ask 
that  ?  I  told  her  all ;  and,  moved  by  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, inquired  if  any  calamity  had  occurred  in 
those  apartments  which  might,  to  some  minds, 
account  for  the  strange  appearance  I  had  witnessed. 

"  With  a  little  pressing,  the  woman  informed  me 
that,  just  a  year  before,  a  tragical  incident  had  oc- 
curred there.  A  young  .couple  had  occupied  the 
rooms  en  the  third  fioor.  The  lady  was  very  pretty, 
with  light  brown  hair,  and  was  tenderly  attached  to 
her  young  mate,  who  was  a  clerk  in  some  one  of  the 
large  city  offices. 

"  One  day  she  returned  from  her  walk  as  usual, 
and,  fearing  she  was  late,  ran  hastily  up,  half  ex- 
pecting to  find  her  husband  awaiting  her.  He  had 
not  arrived,  however ;  and,  having  thrown  aside 
her  bonnet,  and  set  the  room  in  order,  she  sat  down 
beside  the  fire,  and  strove  to  forget  her  impatience 
in  the  perusal  ol'  a  book  -which  George  had  that  day 
presented  to  her.  Dinner-time  came,  and  tea-time, 
but  no  George.  Dreading  she  knew  not  what,  the 
poor  girl  at  last  ran  to  the  window,  determined  to 
keep  watch  until  he  arrived.  For  some  time  she 
had  been  noticed  leaning  motionless  over  the  win- 
dow-sill. But  a  new  object  attracted  the  attention 
of  those  who  watched  her.  A  stretcher  was  borne 
up  the  street,  upon  which  lay  a  crushed  distorted 
corpse.  It  was  the  young  husband.  He  had  fallen 
from  a  steamer's  deck,  and  been  crushed  and 
drowned  between  the  boat  and  pier.  As  they  halt- 
ed at  the  door  which  he  had  quitted  in  health  and 
mirth  that  morning,  a  piercing  shriek  alarmed  the 
whole  street.  The  young  widow  had  flung  herself 
from  the  window.  Her  head  struck  the  curb-stone. 
She  was  killed  on  the  spot." 

A  ghostly  appearance,  under  similar  conditions, 
was  witnessed  by  the  aunt  of  a  lady  now  resident  in 
London,  who  was  at  the  time  on  a  visit  to  Canada. 
She  was  about  fifteen,  healthy  in  body  and  in  mind, 
and  gifted  with  a  remarkably  clear  intelligence. 
While  sitting,  in  broad  day,  beneath  a  cherry-tree 
whose  branches  overhung  a  paling  at  right  angles 
to  her  seat,  6he  saw  a  y^ung  girl  come  tripping 
along  the  paling.  In  wondering  how  she  was  ena- 
bled to  keep  her  footing,  the  lady  noticed  that  her 
tiny  feet  were  encased  in  high-heeled  red  morocco 
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slippers.  Her  dress  was  of  old  fashion,  consisting 
partly  of  the  then  obsolete  "  neglige  "  and  a  long 
blue  scarf.  Arrived  beneath  the  tree,  the  visionary 
6gure  unwound  the  scarf,  secured  one  end  to  an 
overhanging  bough,  made  a  loop  at  the  other,  and, 
slipping  it  over  her  head,  leaped  from  the  paling  ! 
On  witnessing  this,  the  young  seer  fainted  away. 

Subsequent  inquiry  proved  that,  at  a  period  not 

ban  sixty  years  before,  a  girl  named  Caroline 

WaldBtein,  daughter  of  a  former  proprietor  of  the 

.  having  been  jilted  by  her  lover,  pot  an  end 

at  the  spot  and   in   the  manner  depicted 

in  the  vision. 

Instances  of  the  warning  dream,  involving  minute 
particulars,  possess  a  certain  interest.  Here  is  are- 
cent  example:  — 

The  father  of  a  friend  of  the  writer,  an  old  Pen- 
insular officer  —  he  commanded  his  regiment  at 
Waterloo  —  was  residing,  not  long  since,  about 
twelve  miles  from  London,  in  a  direction  where, 
strange  to  say,  no  railwaj  sufficiently 

to  materially  accelerate  the  journey  to  town.  One 
morning  the  ('  >lonel  found,  among  the  letters  await- 
ing him  on  the  breakfast-table,  an  application  from 

end  of  his,  who  was  engaged  in  some  bo 
of  a  fluctuating  and  speculative  character,  earnestly 
sting  the  loan  of  a  hundred  pounds.  The 
writer  r.  s'ded  in  Wimpole  Stre  t.  where  the  (' 
ha<l  often  partaken  of  his  friend's  hospitality.  Un- 
willing to  refuse  such  an  appeal,  he  instantly  trans- 
mitted by  post,  a  check  for  the  required  amount. 

On   the  succeeding  night,  his  eldest  daughter 
ned  that  the  applicant  ba  I 
of  so  crippling  a  nature,  that  insolvency  was  inevi- 
table, and  her  father's  money  was  conseqnently  lost. 

So  deep  was  the  impivsMon  thus  unexpectedly  sug- 
gested to  Inn-  mind,  that  the  young  lady  left  her 
Bed,  and,  going  straight  to  her  mother's  mom.  5MB* 

municatea  her  dream.    See  sleepy  parent  merely 

remonstrated,  and   st  nt    her  away.     But  a  second 
tune  came  back  the  disturbing  dream,  and  with  an 
force  that  sent  her  a  second  time  to  her  moth- 
er's beside.     One-   mon but   with  soothing  and 

gentleness  —  Miss  Margaret  was  dismissed  t 
repose.  However,  about  four  in  the  moraing,  the 
dream  recurred  for  the  tkird  time,  and  now  the 
young  lady  fairly  got  up,  dressed  herself,  and  ap- 
pealed to  her  father,  declaring  that  she  would  not 
attempt  to  sleep  again,  until  the  truth  of  what  she 
now  believed  to  be  a  warning  should  be  investigated. 
The  Colonel's  interest  and  curiosity  were  arou-ed. 
lie  ordered  his  carriage  at  halt"  past  six,  and,  taking 
his  daughter  with  him,  started  for  Wimpole  Street. 

The  travellers  knew  the  habits  of  their  friend. 
He  never  quitted  his  bedroom  till  nine  o'clock,  and 
when,  a  little  before  that  hour,  they  were  ushered 
into  his  breakfast-parlor,  the  morning's  letters  lay 
beside  his  plate.  Among  them,  the  Colonel  rec- 
ognised his  own,  which,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
B,  and  the  pressing  instances  of  his  daughter, 
the  gallant  officer  felt  justified  in  abstracting,  and 
placing  in  his  pocket.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  the  visitor  explained,  and  with 
perfect  truth,  that  he  had  come  thus  early  to  town 
purposely  to  express  his  very  sincere  regret  that 
circumstances  equally  uncontrollable  and  unfore- 
seen, rendered  it  impossible  for  hiin  to  comply  with 
bis  request  for  a  loan. 

How  these  excuses  were  received,  history  does 
not  state.  One  thing,  however,  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, that  the  gentleman's  name  appeared  in  the 
next  Gazette,  and  that  owing  to  liabilities  in  regard 


to  which  the  poor  Colonel's  loan  would  have  been 
as  a  drop  in  a  well !  Who  will  deny  that  here  was 
a  dream  fairly  worth  a  hundred  pom. 

It  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  lovers  of  unexplained 
marvels  to  learn  that  the  number  of  houses  wanting 
flesh-and-blood  tenants,  because  they  are  supposed 
to  be  preoccupied  by  beings  of  a  different  mould, 
by  no  means  diminishes.  There  is  a  spot,  —  a  veiy 
•  spot,  too,  —  and  highly  accessible  to  travel- 
lers, in  which  there  is  a  very  colony  of  such  dwell- 
ings (to  use  the  language  of  an  inhabitant  of  the 
district,  a  "perfect  nest  of  ghosts"),  albeit  its  name, 
to  satisfy  editorial  scruples,  must  be  suppressed.  It 
might  else-  have  been  discovered,  with  consummate 
ease,  in  the  page  of  Bradshaw.  A  brief  residence 
in  that  favored  precinct  would  satisfy  the  most  in- 
credulous that  there  are  mysteries  that  baffle  his 
philosophy.  There  is  another  spot,  —  let  us  hope 
that  v.  dly  working  to  windward  of  the 

:'  defamation,  in  mentioning  that  it  is  not  far 
from  the  city  of  Bath,  —  which  boasts  of  two  hand- 
teh  possessed  of  a  traditionary 
ghost.      The   following,   relating   to   one    of   these 
-.   which  we  shall  designate   Barton   Hall,  is 
thy  true,  and  occurred  but  a  short  time  since, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit   of  two  young   ladies, 
sisters,  from  whom  the  narrative  is  derived.     They 
had  retired   to  the  chamber  occupied  by  both,  and 
already  in  bed.     The  younger 
was   kneeling   before   the   tire.      The    door  opt  ned 
softly,  and  a  woman,  entering,  OrOSaed  the   apart- 
ment, and  bent  down  |   chest  of  draw.  . 
if  intending  to  open  the  lower  one.     Thinking  it 
was  one  of  the  maids,  the  young  lady  who  was  in 
1  her  :   '•  Is  that  >jwt,  Mary  J     AVhat  are 
you  looking  for 

Her  sister,  who  was  beside  the  fire,  had  risen  to 
her  feet,  and  turned  towards  the  woman.  In  the 
act,  she  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and,  staggering  back, 
fell  half  fainting  on  the  lied.  The  other  sprang  up, 
and  followed  the  intruder,  who  seemed  to  retreat 
quickly  into  an  adjoining  dressing-room.  The 
young  lady  entere  1.     It  was  empty. 

Ueturning   to   her   sister,    the   latter,   who    had 

rend  from   her   consternation,   explained    the 

of  her  outcry.     The  woman,  in  turning  to 

meet    her,    displayed   a   human    countenance,    but 

devoid  of  < 

The  neighboring  residence,  Jervis  House,  is  a 
building  some  two  centuries  old,  and  stands  in 
rather  extensive  grounds,  having,  moreover,  a  large 
ornamental  lake,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  small 
island,  without  trees.  A  gentleman  who  was  on  a 
visit  for  the  first  time  at  Jervis  House,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  observed  to  his  host  at  breakfa.-t  :  -  I 
there  is  no  bridge-communication  with  your  little 
island." 

•■  None." 

"  I  thought,  too,  you  told  me  you  had  at  present 
no  boat  on  the  lake  ?  " 

"  Xor  have  I,"  replied  his  friend.     «  Why  V  " 

"  How  then  do  ladies  effect  the  passage  ?  " 

The  host  hesitated. 

"  Ladies ! "  he  repeated.     "  Do  you  mean  —  " 

"I  mean,  my  good  friend,  that  I  noticed  a  lady 
walking  on  the  island,  this  morning,  so  early,  that  I 
wondered  at  her  fancy.  She  passed  entirely  round, 
and  crossed  it  twice,  so  that  I  could  not  possibly  be 
mistaken." 

"  You  have  seen  the  Jervis  ghost,"  said  his  friend, 
curtly.     And  the  subject  was  dismissed. 

The    following    has    been    authenticated :     Mr. 
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L.  L.,  one  of  the  best  and  boldest  members  of  the 
famous  Midlandshire  hunt,  waa  killed  by  his  horse 
falling  with  him  at  a  leap.  He  left  a  widow  and 
one  daughter,  a  very  lovely  girl.  Mr.  L.'s  estate, 
however,  passed  to  a  male  heir,  —  a  distant  cousin, 
—  and  Mrs.  L.  and  her  daughter  determined  to 
take  up  their  abode  on  the  Continent. 

After  a  short  sojourn  to  Paris,  they  proceeded  to 
Tours,  travelling,  from  preference,  by  the  posting- 
road,  until,  one  evening  the  picturesque  aspect  of  a 
little  hamlet,  overlooked  by  a  fine  chateau,  induced 
them  to  halt  there  for  the  night.  They  were  in- 
formed by  the  landlord  of  the  rustic  inn,  that  the 
gray-walled  mansion  to  the  south  was  the  property 
of  Monsieur  Gaspard,  a  widower,  who  desired  to 
dispose  of  it,  and,  meanwhile,  resided  about  a 
league  from  the  house.  Next  morning  Mrs.  L.  and 
her  daughter  passed  some  hours  exploring  the 
venerable  mansion,  and  roaming  in  its  noble  but 
neglected  gardens,  until  they  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  nothing  could  possibly  please  them  better. 
A  proposal  was  forthwith  addressed  to  the  proprie- 
tor. No  difficulties  ensued,  and  the  ladies  were 
quickly  installed  in  their  new  possession,  as  well  as, 
it  would  seem,  in  the  good  graces  of  Monsieur  Gas- 
pard  himself,  for  he  paid  them  frequent  visits,  and 
speedily  established  himself  on  the  footing  of  an 
intimate  friend. 

He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  talents, 
having,  moreover  the  art  to  turn  them  to  advantage, 
and  it  was  not  very  long  before  Monsieur  Gaspard 
became  the  declared  suitor  of  Ada  L. 

One  peculiarity  he  possessed,  which  had  soon 
attracted  Mrs.  L.'s  notice ;  a  liability  to  sudden  fits 
of  gloom  and  abstraction,  against  which  he  mani- 
festly strove  in  vain.  These,  however,  it  is  true, 
were  not  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  and,  with  this 
single  exception,  all  went  merrily  as  that  marriage- 
bell,  which,  in  about  a  fortnight,  was  to  celebrate 
the  union  of  the  affianced  pair.  For  Monsieur  Gas- 
pard was  an  ardent  lover,  and  gave  his  mistress  no 
peace  until  he  had  secured  an  early  day.  One 
night  Ada,  fatigued  with  a  walk  somewhat  longer 
than  common,  withdrew  early  to  her  chamber,  a 
lofty,  spacious  apartment,  with  furniture  of  oak  and 
ebony,  and  having  a  large  old  wardrobe  directly 
facing  the  bed.  She  was  awakened  by  sounds  like 
the  rustling  of  a  silk  dress  ;  and,  to  her  amazement, 
saw  a  young  lady,  richly  attired  in  the  fashion  of 
a  past  period,  cross  the  room,  and  disappear,  as  it 
seemed,  into  the  closed  Avardrobe. 

The  vision  had  passed  so  suddenly,  that  the  young 
lady  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  herself  that  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a  dream,  or  one  of  those  im- 
pressions, so  real  in  appearance,  that  frequently  visit 
us  on  the  confines  of  actual  sleep.  When,  however, 
on  the  next  night,  a  precisely  similar  incident  re- 
curred, and  still  more,  when  the  third  night  pre- 
sented the  same  image,  Miss  L.'s  alarm  and  dismay 
were  fully  aroused.  On  this  last  occasion  she  had 
taken  her  maid  to  sleep  with  her,  and  it  was  the 
loud  scream  of  the  latter  that  awakened  her,  in  time 
to  notice  the  retreating  figure. 

Cautioning  the  servant  to  be  silent  on  the  matter, 
Miss  L.  communicated  the  circumstance  to  her  moth- 
er. Workmen  were  sent  for  to  examine  and  remove 
the  wardrobe,  when,  at  the  back,  was  found  a  small 
door.  This,  being  forced  open,  revealed  a  narrow 
flight  of  stairs,  which  conducted  the  searchers  to  a 
little  vault-like  chamber.  In  one  corner  lay  a  heap  of 
moth-eaten  clothes,  and  other  objects,  which  a  nearer 
scrutiny  proved  to  be  the  remains  of  a  human  being, 


of  which  little  more  than  the  skeleton  was  left.  A 
ring  and  a  locket  were  also  found,  and  these,  at  the 
police  inquiry  which  succeeded,  tended  to  the  iden- 
tification of  the  remains  as  those  of  a  beautiful  girl 
of  the  village,  who,  five  years  before,  had,  as  it  was 
supposed,  quitted  her  home  with  a  young  soldier 
who  had  been  seen  in  the  neighborhood. 

Monsieur  Gaspard  was  placed  under  surveillance  ; 
but  even  this  cautious  step  sufficed.  His  conscience 
had  long  tormented  him.  He  acknowledged  that 
he  had  seduced  and  murdered  the  girl ;  but  under 
what  precise  circumstances  was  never  revealed,  ex- 
cept to  his  confessor.  He  was  found  guilty,  but  not 
executed,  —  passing  the  remainder  of  his  miserable 
life  in  the  condition,  worse  than  death,  of  a  prisoner 
in  the  galleys,  without  hope  of  pardon. 


THE  ORGAN  NUISANCE. 
It  is  not  without  some  reluctance  that  we  are 
called  upon  once  more  to  raise  a  protest  against  the 
old  grievance  of  barrel-organs.  We  had  imagined, 
with  most  other  people,  that  the  gathering  storm  of 
public  indignation  which  found  vent  in  Mr.  Bass's 
Bill  was  really  powerful  enough  to  do  away  with  the 
nuisance ;  and  we  were  glad  to  hear  no  more  of 
those  pathetic  complaints  which  exposed  us  to  the 
ridicule  of  foreign  nations  whose  Governments  were 
capable  of  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  people  whom 
they  protected  had  ears.  If  any  Londoner  whom 
Providence  has  blessed  with  a  nervous  system  able 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  street-organs  fancies  that  the 
grievance  is  in  any  way  abated,  let  him  ask  any  man 
of  his  acquaintance  who  is  cursed  with  a  lesser  ca- 
pacity of  endurance.  He  will  be  told  that  Mr.  Bass's 
Bill  is  practically  inoperative.  To  say  that  you 
can  at  all  times  drive  away  from  your  door  a  persist- 
ent organ-grinder  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  police 
is  a  consolation  similar  to  that  which  offers  the  hap- 
py privileges  of  the  Divorce  Court  at  a  certain  fig- 
ure to  a  man  who  has  not  a  farthing.  The  organ- 
grinder,  from  a  wide  experience,  knows  well  how 
matters  stand.  He  knows  that  he  is  master  of  the 
situation.  He  knows  that  he  may  be  inflicting  tor- 
ture on  your  invalid  wife,  or  interrupting  you  in 
your  work,  or  aggravating  your  headache,  and  that 
there  is  no  policeman  within  half  a  mile.  He  stands 
and  grins  when  you  order  him  to  move  on.  If,  in 
a  moment  of  exasperation,  you  go  the  extremity  of 
pulling  on  your  boots  and  issuing  out  through  rain 
or  snow  to  seek  a  policeman,  he  has  time  to  decamp 
a  dozen  times  before  you  can  summon  the  guardian 
of  the  peace  from  his  snug  shelter  down  some  area 
steps  in  the  next  street,  —  that  is  to  say  if  you  find 
the  policeman  at  all ;  and  any  one  who  has  ventured 
on  this  last  resource  knows  how  invariably  it  fails. 
The  chances  are  that  you  hunt  up  and  down  for 
half  an  hour,  and  return,  wet  and  disgusted,  to  find 
this  grinning  demon  still  outraging  heaven  and  earth 
with  his  abominable  and  slangy  tunes. 

But  even  if  it  were  always  possible  to  procure 
the  policeman  by  going  out  and  seeking  for  him, 
why  should  any  man  be  compelled  to  resort  to  this 
clumsy  means  of  self-defence  V  Why  should  we  give 
that  leniency  to  German  bands  which  is  denied  them 
in  their  own  country  ?  Is  it  that  the  burgomasters 
of  German  towns  have,  as  a  class,  a  more  delicate 
ear  than  our  mayors  and  provosts,  that  they  sweep 
the  streets  of  these  discordant  companies  of  flabby- 
faced  youths,  who  have  grown  their  hair  until  they 
resemble  the  theatrical  representative  of  the  Hei- 
delberg student  of  thirty  years  ago  ?     Why  should 
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the  nuisance  be  tolerated  in  our  English  towns  in 
any  way  whatever  ?  It  is  no  argument  to  say  that 
barrel-organ  music  is  a  nuisance  only  to  a  minority. 
English  legislation  has  always  had  a  pretty  talent 
for  protecting  the  comforts  and  interests  of  minori- 
ties; and  this  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  the 
majority,  who  do  not  demand  any  special  enactment, 
would  be  obviously  benefited  by  it.  Sickness,  like 
death,  strikes  cequopede  at  the  door  of  the  merchant's 
house  in  Park  Lane,  and  at  that  of  the  costermon- 
ger  who  lives  in  the  New  Cut.  Why,  in  either 
should  a  Buffering  man  or  woman,  laboring  under 
the  k  iee  of  febrile  weakness,  be  con- 

demned to  he  tortured,  simply  to  aiford  his  or  her 
neighbors  a  gross  and  brutal  pxeasure?  England  is 
admittedly  behindhand  in  her  mu.-ieal  education: 
is  she  to  be  improved  by  tl  ■  rant  of  music- 

hall  airs,  churned  out  of  a  harsh  instrument  by  a 
race  of  paupers  who  have  neither  the  honesty  nor 
the  moral  courage  to  beg  ?     Who  d  mem- 

ber Leech's    picture  —  and  those    who  suffer  from 
this  wide-spread  nuisance  have  tosl  their  besl  friend 
in  John  Leech  —  of  the  noble  lord  who  expr 
himself  as  being  fond  of  i.  ' 

it  be  admitted  that  here  and  there  one  may  meet 
an  organ  which  does  n  -«t  absolutely  cause  one's  teeth 
to  grow  loose  in  the  socket;  the  case  is  not  one 
ited. 
A   man   of  extreme  nervou-  and 

these  men,  the  result  of  .  ilization  or  the 

victims   of  a    defective   constitution,   are    far    more 
numerous  than  is  supposed  —  is  not  the  leu 
barred  from   following  his  ordinary  cmploym 
he  has  the  misfortune  to  lire  by  writin 
the  infernal  machine  outside  happens  to  p 

.   "or  '•Rat-traps"  with   fewer   discords  than 
of  a  lively  turn  of  mind   might  be 
led   to  say  that.  If  street-organs  only  imped 
labors  of  journalists,  they  ■■  tmired 

than  otherwise;  but  how  about  all  kinds  of  intel- 
lectual labor'/  We]  i  a  superhuman  pow- 
er of  concentration  in  the  mathematician,  t. 
tronoincr,  or  the  political  economist,  who  can  go  on 
with  his  Studies  while  t he  organ-demon  i 
out,  and  feel  no  temporary  annoyance  or  irritation. 
And  is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  neighbors  of  such 

tally  fond  of  the  rumble  and  b1 
of  that  hideous  insn  Have  they  not 

eir  own  at  their  fingers'  end  ?     1 1  tre  and  there 
a  maid-servant  may  hold  up  a  si  1  and  jel- 

ly fingered  child  at  the  area  window,  and  the  un- 
fortun  ore  Is  suppose  I 

raonii 

in  t.'  .     Sorely,  however,  there  are 

suffiev  in  the  mat  tisfythe  mental 

fcty  darling,  and  prevent  intelle 
men  being  subjected  to  a  tyranny  of  infants.     In 
short,  the  law  ought  not  to  connive  at  tfai 
of  a  nuil  .  in  any  other  form,  would  be 

instantly  and  peremptorily  nan 

There  is  no  remedy  for  the  evil  but  that  wK 

adopted   abroad.  —  the  absolute  abolition  of  street 

.    If  we  must  have  peripatetic  bands,  let  them 

assemble  in  such  places  as  are  the  usual  resort  of 

children,  —  Kennington     Park,     Battersea     Park, 

nt's  Park,  Islington  Green,  and  so  forth,  —  and 

let  them  blow  and  bray  until  their  tympana 

burst.  nly  open-air  concerts  relished  by  the 

Engl  are  the  combination  of  two  or  three 

street-organs  heard  at  toe  same  time,  by  all  means 

let  them  have  some  public  garden  where  they  may 

enjoy  the  luxury,  not  with  two  or  three,  but  with 


two  or  three  dozen  organs  all  playing  at  once. 
We  will  agree  to  any  compromise,  so  that  this  in- 
sufferable noise  be  banished  from  our  thoroughfares. 
If,  by  the  payment  of  a  penny  obtained  each  week 
from  every  householder  in  London,  —  and  there  are 
many  householders  who  expend  considerably  larger 
weekly  sums  in  the  effort  to  obtain  reasonable 
peace  and  quiet,  —  we  could  raise  a  fund  in  order 
to  tempt  the  organ-grinders  to  some  remote  and  in- 

dble  place,  such  as  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Erith  gunpowder-stores,  we  feel  confident  that  Lon- 
don generally  would  have  cause  to  rejoice  in  the 
improvement.  Eailing  that,  we  appeal  to  the  au- 
thorities who  are  so  particular  to  see  that  orange- 
barrows  and  match-vendors  "move  on."  If  they 
have  any  wish  to  bribe  the  press,  now  is  their  only 
chance.  Half  the  journali>ts  in  England  will  be 
disposed  to  wink  at  any  peccadilloes  which  may  be 
committed  by  the  petty  executants  of  the  law,  if 
nd  their  masters  combine  to  banish  this  per- 

d  nightmare  of  horrid  souu 
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England,  when  the  working-classes  are  di 
with   their  lords  and   govern  ill  a 

meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and.  amid  much  hoot- 
ing, \  ions.    In  France,  if  tment 

■   ik,  they  raise  barricades  ;   if  i 
give  vent  to  their  discontent 

spiced,  epigrammatic  stanzas  of  Be 

.  Of  Xadaud,  which  are  pri 
where,    and    circulated     noliody    knows    how,   but 
Which,    spite  of  gendarmes  and  police,  make  their 
w  iv,  are  hummed  D]  .   Btmg  by  night,  ami 

often   strike   loud  and   very  unwell 

I  lany,  the  workui  very  much 

I 

call  meetings,  with  this  di.  r,  that  bi- 

nd, in  pl.e 

totally  i  upon  all  the  points  in  discn? 

ne.  —  of  which  we  have  he  ird  so  much  < 
and  of  which  we  shall  hear  so  much  m 

y  papal  I 

the  descendants  of  the  Julii,  of  the  Gracchi,  of  the 
Ricnzis.  have  a  ; 

way  of  making  known  their  feelings  :  they  con 
pas/pi  -t  is,  lampoons  which  they  attribute 

•tile    Pasquino,  .  -   sup- 

i  to  take  place  between  this  '     mino  and 

a  fellow-statue  nicknamed  Marforio. 

What  are   these   two?       Vnde   I  And 

■  great  a  fame  that  for  three  centuries  and 
more,  all  visitors  to  Rome  have  a.-ked  to  see  Pas- 
quino,    have    heard    of  his    sayings,    have    la: 
at  his  jokes,  and  have  only  wondered  as 
er  he  or  his  compeer  Marforio  were  the  greater 
wag. 

•■  In  Rome,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  lived  a  young  tailor  of  great  d 
ncss   and   renown,  whose  shop  t te  in    the 

Pasione,    and  whose  name  was  Ma 
This  tailor  made  clothes  tor  a  great  many  people 
at  court;  he  employed  a  1  r  of  workmen 

and  spoke  fearlessly  and  freely  with  them  upon  all 
that  happened  in  town.  Pope,  cardinals,  nobles  all 
in  turn  were  mocked,  praised,  censured,  according 
as  their  actions  deserved,  by  this  merry  man  and 
his  apprentices  :  but  as  the  epigrams  uttered 
those  of  plebeian  mouths  and  spoken  in  a  vulgar 
tongue,  it  never  occurred  to  any  one  to  take 
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geance  of  them,  or  in  any  way  to  molest  the  tailor. 
When,  therefore,  any  nobleman,  or  doctor,  or  other 
considerable  personage  wished  to  relate  an  injurious 
anecdote  upon  some  one  in  power,  Pasquino  and  his 
men  were  quoted  as  the  authors,  and  so  made  to 
serve  as  shields  against  the  wrath  and  vindictive- 
ness  of  the  offended.  Hence  it  became  customary, 
and,  so  to  say,  proverbial,  to  attribute  to  Maestro 
Pasquino  all  the  lampoons  and  satires  that  were 
daily  bruited  upon  the  impolitic  and  unpopular 
measures  of  the  court,  as  also  upon  the  vices  of  the 
prelates  and  ministers.  But  Pasquino  died,  and 
with  him  fell  the  veil  which  for  a  long  time  had  hid- 
den from  the  pontifical  police  the  prudent  criticisms 
of  the  Roman  people  :  it  was  only  for  a  time,  how- 
ever. Jn  front  of  the  caustic  tailor's  shop  was  a 
stone  which  in  the  rainy  seasons,  served  Pasquino's 
customers  for  crossing  the  gutter  that  flowed  before 
his  door.  Some  workmen  who  were  levelling  the 
Via  Pasione  took  up  this  stone,  and  it  turned  out 
to  be  the  back  of  an  antique  statue  of  marble,  in 
part  mutilated.  They  lifted  it,  and  leaned  it  against 
the  Pamphili  Palace  opposite  the  shop,  and  the  peo- 
ple at  once  gave  it  the  name  of  Pasquino.  The 
courtiers  and  poets  did  not  let  slip  this  occasion  of 
once  more  veiling  their  satires  under  this  consecrat- 
ed name :  they  endowed  the  statue  with  the  sharp 
biting-character  of  the  tailor,  and  ascribed  to  it  all 
the  jokes  they  thought  good  to  publish.  At  the 
same  time,  they  took  care  that  these  lampoons  should 
retain  the  unvarnished  style  of  people  without  edu- 
cation, and,  without  being  less  witty  or  subtle,  be 
couched  in  plebeian  language.  Thus  it  came  that 
soon  Pasquino  was  daily  covered  with  a  thousand 
concetti  which  have  since  taken  the  name  of  pas- 

<jllin(l(/cs." 

Thus  speaks  an  old  Italian  writer,  Antonio 
Barotti ;  and  what  he  says  is  true,  for  it  is  con- 
firmed by  other  writers  of  the  same  date.  It  was  in 
the  year  1503  that  the  statue  of  Pasquino  was  dis- 
covered near  one  of  the  entrances  of  the  ancient 
amphitheatre  of  Alexander  Severus.  Its  apparition 
caused  a  great  stir  amongst  antiquaries,  for,  as  the 
statue  had  but  half  its  legs,  no  arms,  and  no  dis- 
tinctive insignia  about  it,  dhere  was  great  difficulty 
in  determining  for  what  it  could  have  been  intended. 
Some  said  it  was  a  Fighting  Gladiator,  some  a  Her- 
cules, others  an  Ajax,  and  others,  again,  a  Patroclus 
bearing  up  a  Menelaus,  because  beside  the  statue 
had  been  discovered  another  trunk,  which,  to  all 
seeming,  had  been  formerly  grouped  with  it.  This 
second  trunk,  by  the  way,  was  bought  in  1569  for 
five  hundred  crowns  by  Cosmo  of  Medici,  who  had 
coine  to  Rome  to  receive  the  ducal  crown  of 
Tuscany ;  and  it  stood  for  a  long  time  at  Florence 
opposite  a  statue  found  at  the  same  period  near  the 
mausoleum  of  Augustus. 

The  Pasquino  began  to  be  appreciated  as  a  work 
of  great  artistic  merit  very  soon  after  its  discovery. 
Its  reputation  increased  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  the  sculptor  and  architect  Bernino  valued  it  as 
superior  to  the  most  celebrated  extant  productions 
of  antiquity,  not  excepting  the  Laocoon  and  the 
torso  of  the  Belvedere.  It  is  even  related  that  a 
German  nobleman,  having  asked  of  him  which  he 
thought  the  finest  statue  in  Rome,  Bernino  answered 
unhesitatingly  that  it  was  Pasquino,  a  reply  which 
so  much  astonished  the  stranger,  that  he  made 
up  his  mind  he  was  being  trifled  with,  and  was 
with  great  difficulty  restrained  from  proceeding  ft) 
blows, 

Up  to  1791,  this  mutilated  trunk,  which  Lorenzo 


Scoti  termed  jestingly  the  "son  of  Momus  and 
Satire,"  remained  in  its  place  near  the  Pamphili 
Palace.  This  mansion  then  made  -way  for  the  new 
constructions  of  the  Orsini  Palace,  the  which,  soon 
changing  its  name,  assumed  the  title  of  Palazzo 
Pasquino.     It  is  there  that  the  statue  stands  now. 

Pasquino  has  more  than  once  had  the  honor  of 
being  rhymed  to  by  poets.  Here  is  the  translation 
—  as  literal  as  possible  —  of  some  verses  addressed 
to  this  last  representative  of  Roman  liberty  by  the 
famous  John  Michael  Silos :  — 

Pasquino,  thou  who  rank'st  beside 

The  works  which  Home  beholds  with  pride, 

None  but  a  first-rate  artist's  hand 

Could  have  bid  thee  thus  unrivalled  stand. 

But  Envy,  vice  of  barbarous  time, 
Would  slur  thee  with  its  poisoned  slime  ; 
Detractors,  too,  who  wish  to  pester, 
Are  christ'mng  thee  "  the  forum's  jester." 

'T  is  a  shame,  Pasquino  !     Whet  thy  darts  ; 
Aim  at  I  heir  unreverent  hearts  ; 
With  satire,  malice,  jibe,  and  pun, 
Shoot  them  all,  and  spare  not  one. 

Pasquino  was  not  always,  however,  made  to  do  duty 
as  a  mere  buffoon ;  at  times,  he  was  selected  to  be 
the  interpreter  of  popular  joy,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  political  or  military  successes  achieved  by  the 
government.  Under  such  circumstances,  they 
dressed  him  up  in  a  costume  appropriate  to  the 
words  he  was  supposed  to  utter.  Thus,  on  the  13th 
December,  1590,  at  the  moment  when  the  newly 
elected  Gregory  XIV.  was  going  in  state  to  the 
Church  of  St.  John  of  Lateran,  he  saw  Pasquino 
with  a  new  nose  and  new  arms  on,  and  wearing  a 
gilt  helmet.  In  his  right  hand  was  a  drawn  sword, 
and  in  the  left  a  pair  of  scales,  a  cornucopia,  and 
three  loaves,  emblems  of  what  the  Romans  always 
hoped  to  find  on  the  accession  of  a  new  pontiff,  — 
that  is,  justice  and  plenty.  The  three  loaves,  how- 
ever, had  a  distinct  and  special  signification,  for 
Home  was  suffering  from  famine  at  that  time  ;  and 
Gregory  XIV.,  to  solemnize  his  election  had,  out  of 
his  own  purse,  supplied  all  the  markets  with  bread, 
that  was  being  sold  at  a  third  below  the  usual 
price. 

In  1G44,  at  the  termination  of  the  conclave  that 
had  elected  Innocent  X.,  Pasquino,  with  a  crown  on 
his  head  and  wearing  a  long  beard,  appeared  as  Nep- 
tune, carrying  a  trident  in  his  hand,  and  being  drawn 
in  a  gilt  shell  by  silver  dolphins.  This  allegorical 
composition  was  completed  by  the  family  escutcheon 
of  the  Pamphili  (the  name  of  the  new  pope),  and 
a  hyperbolical  inscription  set  forth  the  glory  that 
the  new  pontiff  hau  already  acquired  befori 
election.  The  admirers  of  Pasquino  were  amazed 
to  see  the  railing  satirist  become,  of  a  sudden,  a 
flatterer. 

Leo  X.,  Clement  VII.,  Paul  III.,  Paul  IV.,  and 
Gregory  XII.  all  underwent  the  lash  of  Pasquino's 
satire  ;  but  it  was  the  famous  and  terrible  Sixtus  V. 
who  was  most  frequently  and  most  tartly  paequin- 
aded.  His  iron  stubbornness  and  brutal  severity 
were  the  causes  of  this  ;  he  was  a  strange  man  (bra 
priest,  and  Rome  groaned  under  him  very  much  as 
England  did  under  Henry  VIII,  and  France  under 
Cardinal  Richelieu. 

On  one  occasion  he  had  ordered  a  new  fast  : 
Marforio  (of  whom  we  shall  speak  presently)  here- 
upon asked  Pasquino  in  honor  of  what  saint  this 
edict  had  been  published.  "  It  is  in  honor  of  the 
new  tax,"  answered  Pasquino  ;  "  the  Romans  having 
no  longer   anything    to  eat,  the  supreme   council 
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wished  to  force  them  to  make  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity." 

Sixtus  V.  —  a  sort  of  Baron  Haussmann  in  his 
•way  —  had  a  great  mania  for  building;  and  of  all 
the  things  he  most  loved  to  build,  the  first  were 
fountains.  It  was  he  who  erected  the  fountain  of 
Monte  Cavallo  and  the  Fontana  Felice.  Pasquino 
parodied  the  inscription,  "  Ponti/ex  maxunvs," 
placed  upon  all  these  constructions,  anil  made  of  it 
"  Fond  fee  7)iaxi)iiu.i  "  (great  builder  of  fountains). 

A  soldier  of  the  Swiss  papal  guard  having  once, 
in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  struck  a  Spanish 
nobleman  with  his  halberd,  the  latter  in  indignation 
returned  the  blow  with  hisstiek,  but  so  roughly  that 
the  Swiss  died  of  the  wound  the  same  morning. 
The  pope  at  once  sent  to  the  governor  of  Rome, 
and  told  him  that  he  expected  to  see  justice  done 
that  very  afternoon,  "  before  I  sit  down  to  dinner," 
he  added,  "  and  I  intend  dining  early."  The  Spanish 
ambassador  and  four  cardinals  shortly  after  arrived 
at  the  Vatican  to  sue  for  the  pardon  of  the  culprit 
on  the  ground  of  the  provocation  he  bad  received  ; 
but  Sixtus  was  inflexible.  •'  Orant  at  least.  Holy 
Father,"  then  asked  the  ambassador,  ii  that  the  un- 
happy man  be  beheaded  and  not  hanged,  for  he  is 
of  gentle  blood."  M  lie  shad  be  hanged,  he  shall  be 
I,"  cried  the  pope  ;  "  but  if  the  shame  of  this 
in  .  !e  of  death  can  in  any  way  be  alleviated  briny 
attend  nice  at  the  execution,  the  man  shall  die  in 
my  pretence."  The  gibbet  was  accordingly  ere  ted 
in  front  of  the  pontifical  windows.  Sixtus  V*.  came 
out  npon  the  balcony,  witnessed  without  wincing 
the  whole  of  the  revolting  scene;  and  when  it  was 
over,  said  grimly  to  bis  attendants:  ■•  And  now 
bring  me  to  eat ;  this  act  of  justice  has  given  me  an 
app  'tite." 

The     next     day,    Marforio     asked    of    Pasquino 
whither  he  was  hurrying,  thus  loaded  with  i\ 
wheels,  whips,  and  axes.     "O,  it's  nothing,"  an- 
swered Pasquino;  "I  am  only  carrying  a  stew  to 
Stimulate  the  Holy  Father's  appetite, 

Once,  however,  Pasquino  gave  praise  to  this 
terrific  pope,  and  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. 

S  xtus,  as  one  may  remember,  belonged  to  the 
Order  of  Cordeliers.  A  chapter  of  tie  order  having 
b  en  convoked  during  bis  reign,  he  consented  to 
appear  at  it;  eat  in  the  convent  refectory, 
drank  with  his  old  companions  to  the  health  of  their 
patron,  St.  Francis.  When  the  chapter  wai  over, 
Sixtus  ordered  that,  two  days  after,  the  monks 
shoul  1  come  to  the  Vatican  to  kiss  his  feet, and  each 
a>k  liim  a  favor.  At  this,  the  joy  of  the  Cordeliers 
was  delirious;  for  the  next  forty-eight  hours  they 
were  beside  themselves :  the  other  monastic  orders, 
apprised  of  what  was  to  take  place,  growled  with 
jealousy;  and  even  the  cardinals  themselves,  who 
were  not  overloaded  with  papal  favors  bit  their  lips 
with  envy,  and  felt  by  no  means  disposed  to  laugh, 
when  Pasquino  observed  that  hitherto  he  had 
aspired  to  be  a  cardinal,  but  that  now  be  should  go 
and  order  the  cowl  of  a  Cordelier. 

On  the  appointed  day,  Sixtus  V.  appeared  on  his 
t  r  ne  with  his  tiara  upon  his  head,  and  surrounded 
by  a  dense  crowd  of  cardinals  and  courtiers,  all 
burning  to  see  the  strange  sight  of  a  distribution 
ol  s  \  hundred  favors.  For  there  were  six  hundred 
monks,  and  all  came  up  one  after  another,  each  as 
he  p  issed  kssing  the  pontiff's  foot,  ami  then  utter- 
ing his  request.  One  asked  for  two  cells  in  his  con- 
vent, and  for  emancipation  from  monastic  rego- 
lat  ons  ;  others  asked  for  pensions,  abbeys,  bishoprics, 


and  even  cardinals'  hats.  A  great  many  merely 
requested  permission  to  leave  the  convent;  and  a 
few  quarrelsome  and  vindictive  monks  asked  for 
bulls  of  excommunication  against  their  personal 
enemies.  Not  one  of  the  six  hundred  but  petitioned 
to  some  selfish  end,  until  at  last,  —  solitary  excep- 
tion,—  there  came  an  old  friar  who  reminded  tin- 
pope  that  the  monastery  had  often  suffered  from 
drought  of  water,  and  begged  him  in  consequence 
to  erect  a  fountain  there.  Profoundly  disgusted 
with  them  all,  Sixtus  then  called  them  back,  and 
after  a  speech  of  bitter  invective  against  the  folly 
and  worldliness  of  their  wishes,  sent  them  in- 
dividually and  collectively  about  their  business.  To 
the  old  friar  alone,  he  spoke  with  benevolence  : 
"  You,  my  friend,"  he  said,  "  you  have  thought  of 
your  brothers  whilst  thinking  of  yourself :  you  shall 
have  your  fountain,  ami  you  shall  also  have  a  bene- 
fice which  litis  just  become  vacant  in  one  of  the  eity 
churchee."  Pasquino,  delighted,  remarked  that 
nothing  was  so  pleasing  to  him  as  to  see  six  hun- 
dred fbxei  caught  in  the  same  trap. 

as,  brutal  as  he  usually  was,  yet  put  up  as  a 

rule  with  the  jokes  and  criticisms  of  Pasquino.      On 

ai  only  did  he  seek  revenge.      lie   bad   a 

Sitter,    whom     be     dearly     loved,     named     Camilla 

Peretti ;  but  amongst  other  loose  things  that  were 

said  of  her,  it  was  reported  that,  at  the  time  when 
her  brother  had  been  a  poor  monk,  she  had  washed 
linen  to  earn  her  living.  One  morning,  Pasquino 
appeared  With  a  very  dirty  shirt  on.  '-Hollo!" 
exclaimed  MarJbrio;  "why  such  andean  linen, 
Pasquino?"  '•  I  have  no  laundress,"  was  the  piteous 

answer, "  ever  since  the  pope  has  made  a  princess 

of  mine."  After  useless  endeavors  to  discover  the 
author  of  this  pitiless  joke,  Sixtus  offered  a  thous  ml 
crowns  and  a  promise  that  the  culprit's  life  would 
be  spared,  if  be  would  give  himself  up  at  once. 
Tempted  out  of  prudence  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
!'d  himself.  u  You  shall 
not  be  hanged,"  said  the  pope  to  him  in  fury,  "and 
>ur reward  too;  but  we  are  going 
to  pluck  out  your  tongue,  and  to  cut  off  your 
hands,  to  teach  you  how  to  moderate  yourself, 
for  the  future"  —  and  this  inhuman  order  was 
CUted. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  relate  the  whole  or 
the  principal  of  Pasquino's  innumerable  concetti; 
for  every  day  and  every  hour  something  new  was 
written,  carved,  or  chalked  upon  his  pedestal.  If 
political  topics  failed,  there  were  always  social 
scandals  and  gossiping*  in  plenty;  and  it  was  not 
only  the  rich  and  powerful  wdio  dreaded  his  sting. 
Adrian  VI.  at  la*t  conceived  the  idea  of  destroying 
this  dumb  but  talkative  critic.  "  What  !  "  he  cried, 
"  we  know  well  enough  how  to  gag  men  in  this  city, 
and  shall  we  find  no  means  of  silencing  a  block  of 
marble  ?  and  he  gave  orders  to  throw  Pasquino  into 
the  Tiber;  but  a  courtier  induced  him  to  cl 
his  mind  by  this  adroit  reflection,  that  if  Pasquino 
were  destroyed,  another  would  soon  take  his  j 
his  name,  and  his  reputation  for  waggery.  "  One 
can  kill  flesh,  your  holiness,  but  not  stone,"  he  add- 
ed ;  and  so  Pasquino  was  spared.  For  a  time,  how- 
ever, he  became  more  prudent,  and,  for  a  while, 
even  silent;  but  on  being  asked  the  reason  of  this 
by  Marforio,  he  replied  shrewdly  :  "  It  is  useless  to 
criticize  just  now,  for  all  the  doings  of  our  pope  are 
so  bad  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  self-satires  enough 
in  themselves." 

A  few  words  now  about  Marforio.     Like  his  com- 
peer Pasquino,  he  has  only  his  trunk,  and  archa?olo- 
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gists  still  -wonder  whether  he  was  meant  for  a  Jupi- 
ter, a  Neptune,  an  Oceanus,  a  Yerturnnus.  or  for  the 
Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Tigris,  or  the  Tiber.  His 
name  of  Marforio  comes  from  his  having  been  found 
near  the  Forum  of  Mars.  It  was  in  the  sixteenth 
century  that  he  was  discovered  close  by  the  arch  of 
Septimus  Severus,  whilst  excavations  were  being 
made  in  the  Forum. 

As  a  work  of  art,  Marforio  is  scarcely  inferior  to 
Pasquino.  In  support  of  this  assertion,  one  may 
quote  the  opinion  of  Yasari,  the  celebrated  artist 
and  writer,  who  says  that  Marforio  can  rival  the 
statues  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Nile  at  the  Belvedere, 
as  also  those  of  the  well-known  giants  on  the 
Monte  Cavallo.  Frederico  Zuccaro  also  says  that 
Marforio  is  one  of  the  finest  models  of  sculptural 
perfection. 

The  dialogues  between  Marforio  and  Pasquino 
had  a  much  greater  influence  than  one  might  sup- 
pose upon  the  conduct  of  the  nobles  and  prelates  of 
Rome.  If  the  fear  of  satire  did  not  positively  pre- 
vent them  from  acting  ill,  it  at  all  events  made  them 
careful  to  keep  a  veil  upon  their  misdoings.  In  a 
book  of  Monsignor  Sabba  di  Castiglione,  published 
in  the  last  century,  and  entitled  "  Manual  of  Gen- 
tlemanlike virtues,"  as  we  should  say, — it  is  writ- 
ten :  "  Try  and  be  virtuous,  O  noblemen,  in  order 
to  stop  the  tongues  of  those  two  sharp  old  Romans, 
come  originally  from  Carrara,  —  Master  Pasquino 
and  Master  Marforio." 

In  1808  when  the  French  troops  entered  Rome 
to  garrison  it,  after  the  imprisonment  by  Napoleon 
of  Pius  VII.,  Pasquino  asked  Marforio  whether  the 
French  were  not  a  herd  of  brigands.  On  the  next 
day  Marforio  answered  :  "  Buonaparte  "  (the  better 
part  of  them,  —  buona-parte). 

When  the  Garibaldians  invaded  the  Papal  States, 
Pasquino  remarked  that  Cardinal  Antonelli  was 
packing  up  his  trunks,  and  asked  whether  it  was 
that  he  was  afraid  of  being  shot.  "  No,"  replied 
Marforio,  "  but  he  is  in  a  blue  fright  of  Menotti "  — 
Menotti  is  the  name  of  Garibaldi's  son,  but  it  also 
means  fetters  or  handcuffs,  in  Italian. 

MR.  MATTHEW  MORGAN. 

Among  the  many  journals  recently  started  to 
compete  with  Punch  for  public  favor,  one,  and  one 
only,  has  attained  a  success  which  is  not  exclusively 
of  the  till.  Fun  sells,  and  its  illustrations  —  the  old 
word  "  cuts  "  describes  them  better  —  are  frequent- 
ly humorous,  though  always  badly  executed ;  but 
we  doubt  if  any  caricature  in  Fun  has  lived  a  week 
in  the  public  memory,  or  has  ever  been  carefully 
kept  by  a  collector  of  pictorial  satire.  The  cartoons 
in  the  Tomahawk  will  be  kept.  This  strange  little 
paper,  of  which  the  first  volume  now  lies  before  us, 
is  popularly  supposed  to  owe  its  success  to  the  start- 
ling effect  of  some  attacks  upon  the  Royal  Family, 
attacks  which,  in  one  instance  at  least,  seem  to  us 
to  pass  the  broad  limits  assigned  to  pictorial  carica- 
ture; but  the  popular  view  is  not  altogether  just. 
Those  attacks,  we  dare  say,  sold  the  paper  ;  but  it 
is  not  for  them  that  educated  men  are  likely  to 
preserve  volumes  of  the  Tomahawk,  but  for  a  much 
worthier  reason.  The  conductors  of  the  paper,  dis- 
daining the  smaller  drawings  ridiculing  or  portray- 
ing social  life  and  manners  which  helped  to  make 
the  fortune  of  Punch,  throw  their  whole  strength 
into  a  single  large  "cartoon,"  colored  after  a  rough 
but  effective  fashion  in  a  single  tint,  usually,  when 
the  subject  is  ghastly,  of  a  light  green.     For  this 


cartoon  they  have  been  lucky  enough  to  secure  an 
artist  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
draws  these  pictures,  and  paints  magnificent  scenery 
for  Covent  Garden  ;  but  of  whose  future  reputation, 
as  a  Juvenal  of  the  brush,  we  entertain  very  little 
doubt.  Not  for  years  has  one  peculiarity  of  the 
national,  or  rather  of  the  Teutonic  character,  its 
habit  of  using  bitter  or  even  ghastly  humor  to 
express  a  latent  rage,  found  so  adequate  an  expo- 
nent. 

Mr.  Tenniel  can  express  wrath,  but  there  has 
come  of  late  years  a  softness,  so  to  speak,  into  his 
srenius,  a  tendency,  whenever  he  is  not  depicting 
Fenians,  to  use  his  humor  as  an  exponent  of  pity 
rather  than  of  indignation,  to  depict  Britannia  with 
a  rapier  rather  than  with  the  bludgeon,  which  is  her 
characteristic  weapon.  Nobody  says  of  his  draw- 
ings, "  What  a  brutal  force  there  is  there  !  "  which 
is  what  nine  men  out  of  ten  are  inclined  to  say  of 
Mr.  Morgan's,  and  the  tenth  would  say,  but  that  he 
perceives  dimly  the  presence  of  something  higher 
than  mere  force,  of  a  poetic  imagination,  which  sug- 
gests to  us,  who,  we  repeat,  never  saw  Mr.  Morgan's 
name  except  on  these  drawings,  the  presence  of 
true  poetic  genius.  It  was  not  a  mere  caricaturist 
who  drew  that  extraordinary  picture  in  the  issue  of 
9th  November,  and  ordered  the  printer  to  color  it 
in  the  precise  tint  of  the  Egyptian  desert  at  sunrise, 
a  tint  which  is  darkened  by  the  black  lines  of  the 
engraving  till  the  brown  blackness  characteristic  of 
the  desert  in  half-lights  is  given  as  if  by  the  brush. 
Seated  as  Memnon,  with  steady,  statue-like  and 
only  half-seeing  eyes,  Napoleon  —  so  marvellously 
caricatured  that  the  latent  dignity  of  his  face,  which 
is  patent  to  all  who  have  seen  him,  but  is  wholly 
absent  from  his  photographs,  comes  fairly  out  — 
waits  steadfastly  the  rising  of  the  sun  of  war.  An 
eagle,  with  outstretched  beak,  long  wing,  and  thin 
body,  —  a  French  eagle,  so  to  speak,  —  screams 
from  his  knee,  while  myriads  of  armed  men,  throng- 
ing in  eager  supplication,  wait  for  the  music,  the 
clarion  call,  which  is  to  come  as  the  first  ray  strikes 
on  that  immovable  head.  The  greatest  poet  in 
Europe  might  be  proud  to  have  described  her  situa- 
tion in  that  weird  metaphor.  So  strong  is  the  effect 
of  the  picture,  of  its  mere  force,  that  laborers,  to 
whom  Memnon  is  as  Ramcses,  stand  before  the  shop- 
fronts  grunting  the  admiration  their  superiors  ex- 
press in  words. 

There  is  more  hatred  and  less  poetry,  more  of  di- 
rect bludgeoning  in  another  anti-Bonaparlist  pic- 
ture, called  "  In  the  Bosom  of  his  Family,"  in  which 
Napoleon,  weary  and  sad,  gazes  on  his  Uncle's 
shade,  his  cousin  Reichstadt's  coffin,  and  his  own 
wan  child,  who  sits  upon  the  lid  as  if  it  were  a  pleas- 
ant resting-place  from  life.  There  is  cruelty  in  that 
design,  not  redeemed,  as  in  another,  —  Napoleon  as 
Macbeth  gazing  on  Maximilian's  shade,  and  ex- 
claiming, "  Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it,"  —  by  a 
patent  political  justice,  or,  as  in  the  best  of  all,  by 
genuine  poetic  feeling.  In  this  sketch,  the  only  one 
of  Mr.  Morgan's  altogether  over  the  popular  head, 
Napoleon,  attired  as  a  sailor,  kneels  on  deck  in  pas- 
sionate despair  above  the  slain  "  albatross,"  the  free- 
dom of  Rome,  while  shadows  beckon  him  to  his 
doom,  and  the  empire  ship  goes  on  worked  only  by 
the  Dead.  Blake  need  not  have  disdained,  and 
would  not  have  disdained,  the  authorship  of  that 
sketch,  wretchedly  careless  and  unfinished  as  some 
of  its  details  are.  These  arc  all  designs  more  or  less 
savage,  inspired  by  hatred,  real  or  poetic  ;  and  so  is 
the  ghastly  picture  "  Fancy  and  Fact,"  where  the 
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English  poor  as  Guardians  describe  them,  and  the 
English  poor  as  they  are,  are  depicted  in  horrible 
contrast.  There  are  a  dozen  Poor  Law  Reports  in 
that  plate,  with  its  fictions  in  the  centre,  the  old  men 
carefully  fed  and  waited  on,  the  death-bed  carefully 
tended ;  and  its  roughly  suggested  realities,  the  old 
paupeff  mowing  over  gruel,  boys  and  old  men  break* 
ing  stones,  a  madman  yelling,  a  Magdalen  drown- 
ing, a  seduced  girl  with  her  baby  Hying  from  the 
policeman  under  the  pitiless  rain  to  drown  the  child, 
the  convict  fainting  at  the  crank,  both  sexes  pigged 
together  on  the  cheap  lodging-house  mat.  Mr. Mor- 
gan must  be  conscious  of  riches  in  his  imagination 
when  he  fills  the  cup  so  full. 

It  seems  as  if  something  weird,  ghostly,  or  ghastly 
was  necessary  to  wake  Mr.  Morgan's  imagination,  as 
if  he  used  a  skeleton  instead  of  a  lay  figure  ;  for  in 
the  most  genuinely  comic  drawing  in  the  volume, 
Mr.  Disraeli  appears  as  Hamlet,  grasping  a  skull 
marked  "Party,"  in  his  hand,  and  declaiming, 
"  Ala«,  poor  Yorick  !  "  over  his  dead  faction.  He 
cannot  hit  a  folly  as  it  flics,  but  makes  the  flirt  put 
death  on  her  cheek  with  her  ronge,  and  ridicules 
Alpine  clubmen  by  painting  tie  climber  sliding 
down  the  side  of  a  glacier  with  Death  clothed  as  a 
guide  before  him.  "Move  on,"  says  the  polio 
to  the  fainting  tramp,  and  the  policeman  is  I  I 
While  the  artist  characteristically  omits  what  T.n- 
niel  would  have  added)  a  hint  of  the  brighter  r 
to  which  the  wretched  sufferer  may  lie  "m 
on."  The  only  attempt  in  which  this  element  of 
horror,  this  appeal  to  fear  rather  than  to  humor,  is 
wanting,  —  "The  Snob  on  His  Travels" — is  the 
most  conventional  and  poor  in  the  entire  M 
Mr.  Morgan  does  not,  we  imagine,  profess  or  feel 
much  popular  sympathy,  —  at  least  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  unfair  though  powerful  attack  on  the  penny 
as  the  gigantic  mm-!. raker,  who  rakes  and 
without  ever  lifting  his  head  for  the  CTOWn 
Truth  offers  him;  the  wonderful  array  of  heads  in 
"Under  the  Scalfold,"  a  perfect  gallery  of  British 
ruffianism ;  the  powerful  sketch  of  the  mob  trium- 
phant in  u  Vox  /'opuli,"  —  a  "Rough"  ■  Jmttce 
weighing  the  snake  against  the  owl,  deliberating,  we 
presume,  if  knave  or  fool  shall  kick  the  beam,  and 
be  elevated  to  power;  and  we  miss  from  his  draw- 
ings that  softness  of  pathos,  that  tenderness  of  the 
inner  soul,  which  is  never  absent  from  true  humor. 
It  may  come  out  hereafter,  and  meanwhile  it  is 
something  for  London  to  have  in  a  cheap  paper  the 
work  of  an  artist  who  dares  rely  on  his  own  genius 
and  the  latent  poetry  of  the  multitude,  dares  teach 
them  that  if  there  is  a  comic  side  to  every  incident, 
there  is  also  a  terrible  one ;  that,  as  in  his  own  pic- 
ture of  the  "Juggernaut  of  the  Turf,"  the  postilion 
of  the  pleasure  party  is  often  Death.  The  conduc- 
tors of  the  Tomahawk  should  be  wary  in  their  work, 
for  they  have  a  powerful  engine  in  their  hands. 
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POETRY  OF  THE  MONTH. 
It  is  not  often  that  the  magazine  poetry  of  a 
month  —  or  of  a  year  either,  for  that  matter — is 
deserving  of  much  attention.  As  a  rule,  nobody 
thinks  of  reading  it.  It  makes  its  appearance  as  a 
mere  matter  of  form,  to  show  that  the  editor  ac- 
knowledges the  existence  of  that  branch  of  litera- 
ture, or  to  serve  as  the  raison  d'etre  of  a  slovenly 
engraving  of  an  interesting-looking  young  lady.  It 
will  seldom  scan  satisfactorily,  and  when  it  does,  it 
is  generally  moro  or  less  unintelligible.  Even  when 
the  rhymes  and  rhythm  are  correct,  and  the  subject- 


matter  not  absolutely  meaningless,  it  is  wont  to  be 
diffuse  and  Avatery  and  conventional  to  a  degree., 
Most  of  our  poets  have  long  ago  despaired  of  ri 
zine  verse,  though  from  time  to  time  one  bolder 
than  the  rest  makes  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  re- 
deem it  from  the  natural  death  which  it  is  so 
slowly  but  surely  dying.  On  such  occasions  the 
rarity  of  the  event  invests  it  with  an  importance 
not  its  own. 

Never  perhaps  has  mediocrity  held  a  more  undis- 
puted sway  in  this  department  of  our  literature  than 
during  the  past  year.  But  when  things  are  at  then1 
worst,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  mend.  The  general 
obscurity  was,  it  appears,  after  all,  only  the  forerun- 
ner of  an  illumination  unprecedented  in  past  vears. 
Lavish  orders  had  been  given  by  the  conductors  of 
several  of  our  magazines,  and  the  new  year  was  to 
be  ushered  in  with  a  grand  display  of  all  the  avail- 
able talent.  The  editor  of  Good  W>>rds  w  is  partic- 
ularly enterprising.  Not  content  with  the  unwont- 
ed attraction  of  a  pap  r  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on   . 

Homo,  he  engaged  the  service-*  of  Messrs.  Tenny- 
son. Macdocald,  and  Kingsley  for  his  January,  and 
Miss  [ngelow  for  his  <  numbers.     Mr.  Dal- 

las followed  suit,  and  advertised  the  leadit 

as  about  to  appear  for  one  occasion  only  in  Once  a 
Week.  Not  to  lie  surpassed  in  condescension,  Mr. 
Swinburne    kindly    consented    to    perform    in    the 

Fortniglitly  Review,  'i  in  the  Argo- 

■y.     Mr.  lb-owning  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
the  only  stars  of  any  eminence  who  persistently  re- 
•  >  shine.     Considering  how  seldom  it  is  that  an 
•r  placing  in  contrast  the  per; 
of   so   many   of  our   leading   contemporary 
.  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  examine  their  produc- 
tions in  detail. 

Mr.  Tennyson  comes  first,  alike  from  his  seniority, 
his  official  position,  and  his  intrinsic  merits.  What- 
ever he  writes  will  be  sure  to  be  read  by  everybody, 
and  everybody  will  be  equally  certain  to  give  his  or 
her  opinion  concerning  it.  And  it  will  no  doubt 
excite  absorbing  interest  and  indignation  in  the 
bosoms  of  Innumerable  young  ladies  to  hear  that  last 
December  our  great  poet  received,  along  with  his 
Christmas  bills,  a  spiteful  and  probably  impudent 
letter  from  a  jealous  rival.  Whatever  may  be  the 
view  taken  by  Mr.  Tennyson's  more  mature  ad- 
mirers regarding  the  literary  value  of  the  costly 
trifle  which  he  has  written  upon  the  occasion,  few  of 
his  younger  readers  will  find  him  at  any  time  more 
interesting  than  when  he  is  letting  them  info  the 
secret  of  the  annoyances  incident  to  his  high  posi- 
tion. To  get  hold  of  any  scrap  of  news,  however 
small,  regarding  the  private  affairs  of  so  great  a  man, 
arouses  a  pleasure  closely  analogous  to  that  derived 
from  a  perusal  of  the  Court  Circular.  It  is  certainly 
rather  tantalizing  to  be  admitted  only  to  a  half 
confidence.  Curiosity  is  awakened.  Has  Mr.  Tup- 
per  committed  this  grave  impropriety,  or  Mr.  Swin- 
burne ?  Did  the  Poet  Close  so  far  forget  himself, 
or  was  it  Mr.  Buchanan  V  Whoever  the  culprit 
was,  nothing  can  be  more  unexceptionably  proper 
than  the  tone  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  reply.  Though  the 
incident  seems  rather  a  strange  one  to  make  capital 
out  of,  it  must  certainly  be  allowed  that  no  course 
was  so  likely  thoroughly  to  mortify  his  offending 
brother  as  thus  ostentatiously  to  forgive  him  in  the 
sight  of  the  whole  world,  and  to  realize  a  consider- 
able sum  by  the  process. 

If  it  were  not  dangerous  to  vex  the  poet's  mind 
with  his  shallow  wit,  an  irresponsible  and  indolent 
reviewer  might   be   inclined   to  suggest   that   Mr. 
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Tennyson's  concluding  stanza  might  have  been  im- 
proved by  a  few  more  months'  careful  elaboration  : 

"  O  summer  leaf,  is  n't  life  as  brief  ? 
But  this  is  a  time  of  hollies  ; 
And  my  heart,  my  heart  is  an  evergreen, 
I  hate  the  spites  and  the  follies." 

In  the  "  Victim,"  the  longest  and  by  far  the  best  of 
the  two  poems,  a  pretty  story  is  prettily  told,  with  all 
the  dainty,  airy  execution  which  is  inseparable  from 
Mr.  Tennyson's  style  when  he  is  treating  a  subject 
from  a  dramatic  point  of  view.  In  clearness  of 
vision,  and  "  the  sweetness  and  light "  on  which 
Mr.  Arnold  is  so  great,  he  is,  as  everybody  knows 
by  this  time,  unapproachable  when  telling  a  little 
tale  which  possesses  any  appreciable  amount  of 
point  and  human  interest.  The  following  is,  per- 
haps, as  picturesque  as  any  of  the  six  stanzas  :  — 

"  But  still  the  foeman  spoil'd  and  burn'd, 
And  cattle  died  and  deer  in  wood, 
And  bird  in  sir,  and  fishes  turn"d 

And  whiten' d  all  the  rolling  flood, 
And  dead  men  lay  all  over  the  way 

Or  down  in  a  furrow  scath'd  with  flame, 
And  ever  and  aye  the  priesthood  moan'd, 
Till  at  last  it  seenvd  an  answer  came. 
'The  King  is  happy 
In  child  and  wife  : 
Take  you  his  nearest, 
Take  you  his  dearest, 
Give  us  a  life.'  " 

Mr.  Swinburne's  "  Ave  atque  Vale,"  in  memory 
of  Charles  Baudelaire,  a  congenial  subject  for  his 
muse,  is  the  most  ambitious  of  the  contributions  to 
the  poetical  literature  of  the  month.  In  it  there  is 
abundant  material  to  feed  the  admiration  and  dis- 
like of  his  friends  and  enemies.  Both  might  quote 
lines  and  stanzas  which,  taken  by  themselves,  would 
seem  to  justify  widely  diverse  verdicts.  His  faults 
are  now  in  all  men's  mouths,  and  it  has  become  a 
superfluous  task  to  point  them  out.  No  justification 
for  some  of  them  is  in  any  way  possible,  most  es- 
pecially for  those  which  consist  in  the  monotonous 
repetitions  of  certain  epithets  and  similes.  In  this 
poem,  however,  he  shows  more  self-control  than 
usual ;  and  a  nearer  approach  to  sustained  thought 
and  calm  reflection  than  has  lately  been  discernible 
in  his  efforts  accompanies  the  invariable  vigor  and 
richness  of  his  expression.  One  stanza,  which  con- 
tains his  verdict  on  the  French  poet,  will  perhaps  in 
after  years  be  quoted  of  its  writer :  — 

"  For  sparing  of  his  sacred  strength,  not  often 

Among  ua  darkling  here  the  lord  of  light 

Makes  manifest  his  music  and  his  might, 
In  hearts  that  open  and  in  lips  that  soften 

With  th-  soft  Mime  and  heat  at  songs  that  shine. 

Thy  lips  indeed  he  touched  with  bitter  wine, 
And  nourished  them  indeed  with  bitter  bread  : 

Yet  surely  from  his  hand  thy  soul's  food  came, 

Tiie  lire  that  scarred  thy  spirit  at  his  Bmm 
W:is  lighted,  and  thine  hungering  heart  he  fed 

Wh«)  feeds  our  hearts  with  fame." 

Mr.  Macdonald  follows  with  some  thoughtful  and 
well-executed  verses  on  the  "  Turn  of  the  Year," 
elaborating  and  giving  a  new  rendering  of  the  some- 
what threadbare  comparison  between  the  waking  op 
of  the  earth  in  spring  and  that  of  the  soul  in  a  fu- 
ture existence.  The  form  strikes  one  as  being  rather 
superior  to  the  matter.  Mr.  Macdonald,  however, 
possesses  the  pleasant  peculiarity  of  never  6eeming 
to  write  at  high  pressure.  There  is  a  pervading  air 
of  serenity  about  his  verse  which  is  in  itself  refresh- 
ing to  his  readers,  after  the  more  obvious  strain 
which  is  characteristic  of  so  much  of  our  contem- 
porary minor  poetry.  The  greater  part  of  the  poem 
is  given  to  a  description  of  natural  objects.  In  the 
following  lines  he  discourses  prettily  enough  con- 
cerning a  primrose :  — 


"  Up  comes  the  primrose  wondering  ; 
The  snowdrop  droopeth  by  ; 
The  holy  spirit  of  the  spring 
Is  working  silently. 

"  When  earth  lay  hard,  unlovely,  dull, 
And  life  within  her  slept, 
Above  her  heaven  grew  beautiful, 
And  forth  her  beauty  crept. 

"  And  though  tears  fall,  as  fall  they  will, 
Smiles  wander  into  sighs, 
Yet,  if  the  sun  keep  shining  still, 
Her  perfect  day  will  rise." 

Mr.  Kingsley,  a  good  way  behind,  brings  up  the 
rear  of  the  male  poets  with  a  set  of  rather  heavy 
blank  verses  of  the  prize  poem  or  "  written  to  order" 
stamp,  upon  Christmas  Day.  The  poet  begins  by 
speculating  as  to  the  probable  condition  of  the 
weather  on  Christmas  morning.  Will  it  be  wet  or 
frosty,  for  instance  ?  To  this  question  he  is  not 
prepared  to  give  a  decisive  answer ;  with  all  the 
prophetic  insight,  however,  of  a  professional  almanac- 
writer,  he  announces,  with  an  air  of  profound  con- 
viction, that  "  Come  fair,  come  foul,  't  will  still  be 
Christmas  Day."  Descending  from  the  abstract  to 
the  concrete,  he  then  repeats  the  question  with  a 
difference.  "  "What  kind  of  weather  will  the  sailors 
in  the  Channel  have?  And  the  troops  in  Abys- 
sinia ?  And  the  Australian  farmers  ?  "  With  re- 
gard to  the  latter  he  feels  pretty  confident ;  they 
will  have  fine  weather :  — 

"  To  them  that  day 
Shall  dawn  in  glory,  and  solstitial  blaze 
Of  full  Midsummer  sun  "  ; 

though  whether  they  will  regard  the  day  from  a 
religious  or  a  purely  agricultural  point  of  view, 
seems  more  doubtful.  Perhaps,  however,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  squatter,  thoughts  of  a  Christmas 
Day  at  home 

"  May  soften,  purify,  and  raise  the  soul 
From  selfish  cares  and  glowing  lust  of  gain, 
And  phantoms  of  this  dream,  which  some  call  life, 
Toward  the  eternal  facts  ;  for  here  or  there, 
Summer  or  winter,  't  will  be  Christmas  Day." 

A  poem  on  Christmas  Day  would  of  course  be  im- 
perfect without  some  allusion  to  eating.  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  congratulates  man  upon  his  proud  pre-eminence 
in  this  respect. 

"  The  pine  eats  up  the  heath,  the  grub  the  pine, 
The  finch  the  grub,  tho  hawk  the  silly  finch  ; 
And  man  the  mightiest  of  all  beasts  of  prey 
Eats  what  he  lists." 

Would  that  this  last  pleasing  fantasy  were  true  ! 

In  "  Twilight  Night  "  Miss  llossetti  has  given  us 
an  extremely  charming  little  piece,  which  is  equally 
deserving  of  high  praise  whether  regard  be  had  to 
the  unity  of  its  conception  or  to  the  skill  with  which 
she  has  managed  its  half  tones.  Like  many  of  her 
other  poems,  it  exhibits  —  to  make  a  very  violent 
misapplication  of  the  schoolmen's  phrase  —  a  certain 
"  grace  of  congruity,"  which  at  once  will  give  an 
obvious  pleasure  to  the  ordinary  reader,  as  it  cer- 
tainly affords  to  a  critic  the  rare  satisfaction  that 
arises  from  the  contemplation  of  a  work  of  art,  how- 
ever unpretending,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to 
blame.  In  the  following  lines  we  seem  to  detect  a 
delicate  hinting  at  a  favorite  feminine  theory,  that 
though  constancy  is  an  undeniable  attribute  of  the 
female  lover,  its  existence  is  not  quite  such  a  moral 
certainty  in  the  male  breast :  — 

"  If  we  should  meet  one  day, 

If  both  should  not  forget, 
We  shall  clasp  hands  the  accustomed  way 

As  when  we  met 
So  long  ago,  as  /  remember  yet." 
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Last,  but  not  least,  comes  Miss  Ingelow's  "  Old 
Wife's  Song,"  a  '•  Song  within  a  Song,"  which,  by 
a  peculiarity  characteristic  of  most  true  ballad  poe- 
try, is  at  once  to  a  certain  extent  realistic  and  at  the 
same  time  intensely  vague,  placing  us  at  once  with- 
out any  introduction  in  the  midst  of  an  episode,  and 
then  by  a  careful  exclusion  of  details  excitii 
imagination  of  the  reader  to  supply  a  probabl 
tory  of  present  and  previous  surrounding  circum- 
stances. A  group  of  women  suffering  from  a  mild 
form  of  the  llcimweh,  ask  their  mother  to  sing  them 
of  old  times,  introducing  as  they  do  so  a  very 
picturesque  description  of  their  native  town,  as  seen 
from  the  highlands  at  sunrise:  — 

"  Thou  sha.lt  mind  us  so  of  the  times  long  ago 
,  ire  walked  00  the  upland  lea, 
While  the  old  harbor  li^'ht  waxed  faint  in  the  white 
Long  rajl  lb ooting  out  from  the  sea. 

4i  In  the  town  was  no  smoke,  lor  none  there  awoke, 
At  our  feet  it  lay  still  as  still  could  he  ; 
And  we  imp  far  below  the  i  ..-'  rtrer  liow 
A. id  tli  .-warping  out  to  sea. 

"Sing  us  now  a  strain  that  shall  make  in  feel  again 
A-*  we  f 'It  in  that  Mored  peace  ol  Btorn, 
When  we  had  the  Iir*t  view  of  the  wet  sparkling  dew, 
In  the  ihyneM  of  a  day  just  born." 

The  old  laly  gives  them  accordingly  a  little 
song,  full  of  an  undefined  yearning  and  tender 
homely  simplicity.  It  awakens  recollections  at  the 
•  of  which  the  reader  is  left  to  gue-s,  and  lie- 
lore,  it  is  over  the  already  overcharged  feelings  of 
the  listening  women  find  relief  in  tears. 

Upon  the  whole,  possibly  from  their  being  more 
accustomed  to  the  depressing  atmosphere  of  maga- 

.  th"  two  poetesses  do  not  show  to  so  great  a 
disadvantage  as  might  have  been  expected  when 
Compared' with  their  greater  rivals. 


WOMAN  AGAIN. 

Tiik  tone  of  journalism  00  the  subject  of  woman 
lias  recently  become  so  marked  that  we  can  SG 
lv  help  assigning  a  physiological  cause  to  the  phe- 
nomenon. A  little  white  ago  it  was  suggested  by  a 
contemporary,  that  there  was  some  occult  and  sym- 
pathetic connection  between  the  sudden  prevalence 
of  murder  in  these  islands  and  the  volcanic  erup- 
tions ta'wine;  place  at  the  other  side  of  the  world; 
and,  doubtless,  the  notion  was  well  received  by 
those  persons  who,  committed  in  theory  to  positive 
science  as  their  only  belief,  betray  a  lingering  love 
fi>r  religion  by  taking  to  natural  magic.  And  if  one 
can  presume  that,  a  West  Indian  hurricane  and  the 
murder  of  a  police-sergeant  were  the  effect  of  one 
cause,  it  is  much  more  easy  to  imagine  that  the  vol- 
canic turmoil  in  Nicaragua  and  the  late  rampant 
talk  of  London  journalists  about  their  wives  and  sis- 
ters have  been  the  result  of  some  climatic  influence 
which  science  has  yet  failed  to  define.  The  very 
name  of  woman  has  become  a  bit  of  red  rag,  li 
of  which  our  intellectual  monitors  bellow  and  lash 
their  tails.  The  exhibition  would  be  more  in! 
ing  if  it  were  less  theatrical.  We  can  no  more  be- 
lieve in  the  horrible  depravity  and  shamelessness  of 
modern  women  than  in  the  sincerity  of  the  gentle- 
men who  talk  about  it.  There  is  too  much  self-con- 
sciousness, and  too  much  literary  trick  in  these 
gravely-preferred  charges ;  the  accusation,  like  the 
old  accusations  of  witchcraft,  does  not  arise  from  the 
guilt  of  the  accused,  but  from  the  mental  disease  of 
the  accuser. 

Occasionally,  however,  we  meet  with  a  critic  of 
women,  the  burden  of  whose  complaint  assumes  a 


personal  and  injured  tone.  Such  a  one  has  just 
espoused  the  cause  of  "the  British  husband  and  fa- 
ther"; and  in  the  Morning  Post  has  uttered  a 
touching  protest  against  the  ills  from  which  he  has 
so  long  suffered.  In  the  first  part  of  the  discourse 
the  British  husband  and  father  turns  up  as  an  u  in- 
quisitive man";  and  this  Peeping  Tom,  who  must 
be  a  charming  person  to  ask  to  one's  dinner-table,  is, 
we  are  told,  in  the  habit  of  •' beholding  in  the  house 
of  a  casual  acquaintance  more  of  the  beauties  of  the 
female  relatives  and  connections  of  that  acquaint- 
ance in  five  minutes  than  was  formerly  re\ 
without  ablush  by  respectable  women  to  a  husband 
of  twenty  years'  standing."  We  have  no  means  of 
knowing  how  the  inquisitive  man  conducts  himself 
when  he  is  invited  to  the  house  of  an  acquaintance; 
but  we  should  say  that  his  discoveries  were  likely  to 
procure  him  swift  tram  to  the  nearest  i 

station.  It  is  further  rather  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  at  which  respectable  women  once  began  to 
blush  to  a  husband  of  twenty  years'  standing;  and 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  whole  affair  — 
the  former  blushing,  the  present  shamelessness,  and 
the  nice  and  nasty  comparison  —  is  one  which  the 
inquisitive  man  has  evolved  from  the  depths  of*  his 
immoral  COnscJOBSnOSl  Qf  course,  men  and  wom- 
en differ ;  and  there  an  to  be  found  grades  in 
society  in  which  tie  inquisitive  man  might  really 
inform  himself,  as  he  ;  to  do,  of  the  beauties 

of  his  friends'  female  relatives.  II,  re.  also,  the 
artist    and   anatomist    might    pursue   their   Btu 

■  moralist  observes,  "if  an  ingenious  in- 
quirer of  artistic  mind,  or  a  young  medical  man 
pursuing  his  studies  in  anatomy,  leaves  his  friend's 
house  in  time  to  see  a  dance  in  a  burlesque  at  a 
theatr  icrience  during 

the  early  part  of  the  evening  to  form  a  very  jnst 
ami    a  tea    of    the    whole    fern  lie    figure." 

The  inquisitive  man  knows  who  are  his  friends  better 
than  does  anybody  else;  and  it  would  ill  become  us 
to  say  that  these  opportunities  for  gratifying  his  de- 

>f  vision  are  not  afforded  him  when  be 
his  aCCUStomed  visits.  What,  we  meekly  pr 
against  is.  the  assumption  that  everybody's  friends 
are  as  the  friends  of  the  inquisitive  man  ;  and  what 
we  venture  to  deny  is,  that  in  any  sphere  of  respect- 
able society  there  exists  the  shamelessness  over 
which  the  inquisitive  man  simultaneously  mourns 
and  floats. 

Then  there  is  the  out-of-door  dress  which  women 
at  present  wear.  If  the  ingenious  "  inquirer  of  ar- 
mind  "  were  honest,  he  would  say  that  the 
existing  eostume  is  the  prettiest  which  has  been 
worn  for  twenty  years.  We  hunted  women  out  of 
crinoline ;  and  now,  when  they  adopt  a  style  of  i 
which  is  appropriate,  neat,  and  which  may  be  made 
thoroughly  artistic  in  its  effect)  we  must  needs  fall 
to  complaining  of  that,  simply  out  of  habit.  Ex- 
travagances there  always  are,  such  as  the  egregious 
costume  which  the  writer  in  the  Morning  Post  tie- 
scribes  ;  but  what  is  the  good  of  singing  a  somj  of 
lamentation  over  the  fall  of  the  human  race,  simply 
because  some  idiotic  woman  chooses  to  dress  herself 
like  a  paroquet  or  a  wild  Indian  ?  When  such  a 
costume  becomes  general  in  Hyde  Park,  or  at  the 
opera,  or  in  private  houses,  it  will  be  time  for  our 
social  critics  to  become  a  race  of  howling  dervishes. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  learn  that  the  British  hus- 
band and  father,  when  he  takes  his  walks  abroad, 
meets  his  wife  and  daughters,  and  notices,  "  with  an 
uneasy  sense  of  shame,  that  they  go  about  the 
streets  bareheaded,  and  that  they  look  generally  so 
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much  like  lunatics  that  he  has  a  sincere  desire  to 
avoid  diem,  if  one  of  his  old  friends  happens  to  be 
walking  with  him."  After  reading  this,  who  can 
doubt  the  truth  of  Mrs.  Poyser's  axiom,  —  "  W hat  a 
man  wants  in  a  wife  mostly  is,  to  make  sure  of  one 
fool  as  '11  tell  him  he  's  wise."  All  we  can  say  in 
reply  is,  that  women  do  not  go  about  bareheaded, 
that  they  do  not  look  more  like  lunatics  than  ever 
they  did,  and  that  the  British  husband  and  father 
who  is  ashamed  to  meet  them  is  a  near  relative  of 
Mrs.  Harris.  "  Let  no  one  imagine,"  continues  the 
shadowy  person,  "  that  because  our  wives  and 
daughters  are  enjoined  to  go  about  only  half 
clothed,  the  scanty  covering  they  are  bidden  to 
wear  will  be  less  expensive  than  if  it  was  of  more 
becoming  proportions."  We  are  really  sorry  for 
this  sufferer,  whose  wives  and  daughters  actually 
seem  to  be  lunatics  in  that  they  go  about  half 
dressed  ;  and  we  hope  he  will  apply  to  Sir  Richard 
Mayne  for  help  in  the  preservation  of  public  de- 
cency. The  wives  and  daughters  of  other  men 
whom  one  sees  in  the  streets  are,  to  all  appearances, 
clothed,  and  in  their  right  mind.  Their  husbands 
and  fathers,  so  far  as  we  know,  do  not  try  to  avoid 
them  ;  and  ingenious  artistic  inquirers  are  too  much 
interested  in  noticing  the  harmony  of  color  and 
gracefulness  of  fold  for  which  modern  costume  is 
remarkable,  to  think  of  niching  a  little  of  that  study 
for  nothing  which  they  can  so  easily  and  cheaply 
obtain  in  the  life-classes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Fitzroy  Square. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  no  use  fighting  with  a  stage- 
dummy.  Tiiese  lachrymose  complaints  about  the 
dress  and  conduct  of  women  have  always  formed 
part  of  the.  stock-in-trade  of  certain  writers,  and  are 
to  be  regarded  as  so  much  stage-business.  Here  and 
there  the  mimetic  muse  seizes  upon  some  real 
feature,  —  some  chance  extravagance  of  fashion, — 
for  the  purposes  of  travestie ;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
she  raises  her  man  or  woman  of  straw,  and  pretends 
to  weep  over  the  absurdities  of  the  being  she  has 
created.  If  the  dress  at  present  worn  by  fashion- 
able women  were  so  manipulated  at  the  waist  as  to 
allow  the  skirt  to  fall  more  freely  and  naturally,  it 
would  be  the  most  admirably  artistic  costume  of 
recent  times.  We  presuppose,  of  course,  the  avoid- 
ance of  that  exaggerated  ornament  adopted  by  the 
young  persons  who  parade  Oxford  Street,  from  whom 
such  critics  as  the  inquisitive  man  seem  to  have 
derived  their  notion  of  the  prevalent  dress  worn  by 
Englishwomen.  The  new  methods  of  arranging  the 
hair  are  no  less  admirable  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  especially  where  there  exists  the  prevailing 
type  of  English  face,  as  seen  in  young  girls  who  are 
not  too  stout.  The  outcry  against  the  dyeing  of 
hair  is  only  a  part  of  the  insufferable  cant  of  which 
we  speak ;  for  everybody  knows  that  dyeing  hair  is 
not,  and  has  never  been,  a  prevailing  custom  in 
English  society.  We  are  glad  to  perceive,  how- 
ever, that  the  large,  smooth  chignon,  which  seemed 
to  be  some  monstrous  growth  arising  from  the  back 
of  the  head,  and  which  was  frequently  of  foreign 
manufacture,  is  disappearing ;  and  with  it  we  should 
like  to  send  one  or  two  minor  details  of  ornament 
which  interfere  with  the  effect  of  a  generally  pleas- 
ing, appropriate,  and  comfortable  costume.  There 
is  yet  one  other  thing  which  we  should  like  to  de- 
spatch, —  the  insinuations  of  immodesty  which  a  bad 
digestion  or  a  corrupt  education  has  drawn  from  the 
pen  of  too  many  of  those  ready  writers  who  have 
not  been  ashamed  to  assume  the  character  of  the 
foregoing  inquisitive  man. 


DERVISHES. 

The  dervishes  fill  the  same  place  in  the  East  that 
the  monks  did  in  the  West.  They  have  their  con- 
vents, or  Tekkiehs,  too,  and  very  numerous  these 
must  be,  for  the  author  of  the  book  whose  title  is 
given  below  fills  thirteen  pages  with  a  list  of  those 
to  be  found  at  Constantinople  alone.  But  the  occu- 
pants of  the  Tekkieh,  twelve  and  upwards  in  each, 
form  only  a  small  section  of  the  communitv,  —  multi- 
tudes of  Mussulmans  being  everywhere  affiliated  as 
lay  brothers.  Many  of  these  institutions  are  richly 
endowed,  but  their  inmates  fare  none  the  better  for 
it,  since  the  surplus  revenues  are  devoted  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor.  And  their  number  is  perpetually 
augmenting,  for  the  dervish  chiefs  have  a  keen  eye 
to  the  "spiritual  destitution "  especially  of  the  me- 
tropolitan districts,  and,  when  they  consider  a  Tek- 
kieh needed  in  any  quarter,  forthwith  they  organize 
the  requisite  staff*,  and,  leaving  the  rest  to  Provi- 
dence and  the  exertions  of  these  gentlemen,  trouble 
themselves  no  further  in  the  matter,  feeling  thor- 
oughly assured  of  the  result. 

The  origin  of  the  brotherhood  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. Unquestionably  it  has  a  very  respectable 
antiquity,  and  probably  dates  from  a  period  prior  to 
the  advent  of  the  Prophet ;  but  most  people  will  be 
inclined  to  disagree  with  those  Oriental  writers 
quoted  by  Mr.  Brown,*  who  number  most  of  the  pa- 
triarchs, including  Adam  himself,  among  its  mem- 
bers. Be  the  origin,  however,  what  it  may,  the 
present  organization  is  altogether  Mohammedan. 
Concerning  the  peers,  or  founders  of  the  many 
orders  into  which  it  is  divided,  Mr.  Brown  tells 
many  stories  that  strikingly  resemble  the  saintly  le- 
gends of  Christendom,  as,  for  instance,  of  the  Sheikh 
Jebawa,  who  in  his  day  was  accustomed  to  use  live- 
ly puff  adders  as  cords  for  his  fagots,  and  who 
founded  the  order  of  serpent-charmers. 

The  dervish  somehow  or  other  manages  to  make 
the  theology  of  the  Koran  harmonize  with  the  fol- 
lowing pantheistic  opinions,  —  that  the  outward 
forms  of  religion  are  matters  of  indifference ;  that 
paradise,  hell,  and  the  positive  dogmas  of  religion 
are  allegories ;  that  God  and  nature  are  identical, 
that  all  beings  are  emanations  from  the  Divinity  ; 
that  there  is  no  real  difference  between  good  and 
evil;  that  the  soul  is  confined  as  in  a  eajre  in  the 
body,  and  if  through  sin  it  become  incapable  of  an- 
nihilation in  the  Deity  by  the  process  called  death, 
it  must  undergo  metempsychosis  until  sufficiently 
purified ;  and  that  the  great  object  of  the  dervish  is 
intense  meditation  on  the  Unity,  which  he  calls 
"  Zikr,"  and  which  he  aids  and  cultivates  in  every 
possible  way.  This  meditation  must  be  so  profound 
and  continuous  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd, 
the  meditator  shall  hear  no  disturbing  sound,  and 
that  every  word  spoken,  no  matter  by  whom,  shall 
appear  the  echo  of  the  Zikr.  The  dervish  believes 
that  by  incessant  practice  of  this  Zikr  the  soul,  even 
in  tliis  life,  may  assimilate  itself  with  God  in  power 
as  well  as  in  perfection.  This  state  is  called  M  Kuv- 
veh  i  roohee  batinee,"  which  attained,  the  dervish 
becomes  invested  with  the  most  extraordinary  pow- 
ers,—  prophetic  and  miraculous.  Mr.  Brown  gives 
many  anecdotes  illustrative  of  this  power,  which  oc- 
casionally condescends  to  produce  very  ordinary  re- 
sults. "  In  my  youth,"  writes  a  dervish,  "  I  was  the 
inseparable  companion  of  the  Said  Molana  at  Herat. 


*  "The  Dervishes,  or  Oriental  Spiritualism."  By  John  P.  Brown, 
Secretary  and  Dragoman  of  the  Legation  of  the  United  States  of 
America  at  Constantinople.     (London  :  Trubner  and  Co.     1868.) 
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It  happened  one  day,  as  we  walked  out  together, 
that  we  fell  in  with  a  company  who  were  engaged 
in  a  wrestling  match.  As  an  experiment,  we  agreed 
to  aid  with  our  powers  of  the  will  one  of  the  wrest- 
lers so  that  he  should  overcome  the  other,  and  after 
doing  so  to  change  our  design  in  favor  of  the  loser. 
So  we  stopped,  and  turning  towards  the  parties, 
gave  the  full  influence  of  our  united  wills  to  one, 
and  immediately  he  was  able  to  subdue  his  oppo- 
nent. As  we  chose,  each  in  turn  conquered  the 
other,  —  whichever  we  willed  to  prevail  instantly 
grew  the  stronger,  and  thus  the  power  of  our  wills 
was  clearly  manifested." 

On  another  occasion  a  similar  pair  came  upon  a 
mob  gathered  round  a  prize  fight.  "  To  prevent 
anv  of  the  crowd  from  passing  between  and  sepa- 
rating us,"  writes  one,  "  we  joined  our  hands  togeth- 
er. One  of  the  combatants  was  a  powerful  fellow, 
while  the  other  was  spare  and  weak,  and  of  MUM 
the  former  had  it  all  his  own  way.  Seeing  this,  1 
proposed  to  my  companion  to  overthrow  the  Stronger 
man  by  the  force  of  our  wills.  He  agreed, 
accordingly  we  concentrated  our  powers  upon  the 
weaker  party.  Immediately  a  wonderful  occurrence 
took  place.  The  thin  spare  man  seized  his  giant- 
like opponent  and  threw  him  to  the  ground  with 
surprising  force.  The  crowd  cried  out  with  as- 
tonishment as  he  turned  him  over  on  his  back  and 
held  him  down  with  apparent  case.  Nor  did  any 
one  present  except  ourselves  know  the  cause.  See- 
ing dial  in ;i  companion's  eyes  were  much  affected  if 
t/a  effort  which  he  had  made,  I  bade  him  remark 
how  perfectly  successful  we  had  been,  and  adding 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  lbr  our  re- 
maining here,  we  walked  away."  It  is  impossible 
to  contend  with  an  Arif  or  knowing  person  possessed 
of  the  power  of  the  will ;  nor  when  lie  is  inclined  to 
il  it  necessary  that  the  individual  should  be  a 
believer.  He  may  even  be  an  iniidel,  since  his 
faith  is  not  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the 
willcr's  design.  Alter  relating  several  achieve- 
ments of  a  celebrated  sheikh, — relieving  a  be- 
leaguered city  and  dispersing  an  enormous  army 
being  among  them, — Mr.  Brown  continues  to  this 
effect:  Many  individuals  who  oppressed  his 
friends  received  punishment  through  the  power  of 
this  sheikh ;  some  even  fell  sick  and  died,  or  were 
only  restored  to  health  by  openly  declaring  their 
penitence  and  by  imploring  his  intercession  with 
Allah.  I  lis  spirit  even  accompanied  his  friends  and 
enabled  him  to  commune  with  them  at  immense 
distances.  His  power  of  affecting  the  health  of 
those  who  injured  himself  or  his  friends  was  greatly 
increased  when  he  was  excited  by  anger,  and  then 
his  whole  frame  would  be  convulsed  and  his 
moved  as  if  by  electricity.  Occasionally  he  exerted 
his  powers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  individuals 
into  a  sort  of  trance,  which  deprived  them  of 
memory  ;  nor  could  they  emerge  from  that  state 
until  he  thought  fit  to  release  them.  Whenever  the 
details  of  any  cruelty  practised  on  the  innocent 
reached  his  ears,  the  sheikh  would  be  strangely 
affected,  so  much  so  that  none  dared  to  address 
him  until  the  paroxysm  was  over,  and  on  such 
occasions  he  never  failed  to  communicate  spiritually 
with  the  prince  who  had  commanded  these  cruel- 
ties, nor  to  control  him  to  deal  vengeance  on  the 
really  guilty.  Notwithstanding  all  these  eminent 
powers,  this  great  sheikh  is  reputed  to  have  spent 
his  last  days  at  Herat  in  extreme  indigence,  much 
slighted  by  those  who  had  so  greatly  revered  him 
during  the  vigor  of  his  spiritual  faculties,  all  fear  of 


which  had  died  out,  —  indeed,  it  is  told  that  these 
faculties  declined  with  the  natural  decay  of  his 
ordinary  strength  of  mind  and  body. 

Nor  is  the  power  of  the  will  limited  to  merely 
earthly  objects.  The  practice  of  the  Zikr  discloses 
the  spirit  world  to  the  devotee,  and  enables  him  to 
arrest  and  hold  converse  with  angel  and  jinn,  and 
especially  with  the  Rijal  i  Ghaib,  or  unseen  men, 
concerning  whom  we  can  scarcely  do  better  than 
condense  and  compound  the  varying  descriptions 
with  which  Mr.  Brown  favors  us :  Three  of  this 
band,  called  the  masters  of  destiny,  the  Kutb,  or 
centre,  and  his  two  umeva,  or  faithful,  never  leave 
their  post  on  the  summit  of  the  Caaba.  The  re- 
mainder wander  everywhere  over  the  whole  world 
in  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  completing  its 
circuit  in  a  month.  Every  morning  they  return  to 
■,  report  their  proo  the   Kutb,  say 

their  prayers,  and  set  out  anew  in  the  direction  laid 
down  for  the  day  on  the  daireh,  or  guiding  circle, 
which  each  of  them  carries,  and  which  is  divided 
into  thirty  parts.  The  jurisdiction  of  these  wand- 
erers include-;  everything  human,  nor  can  anything 
be  done  until  they  have  decided  concerning  it.  By 
dting  the  tables  of  the  daireh,  it  is  possible  to 
tin  the  direction  in  which  they  are  going  on 
any  particular  day,  ami  to  look  to  them  for  help, 
which  is  never  refused  to  the  worthy.  These  Rijal 
i  Ghaib,  as  the  dcrviidi  believes,  are  human  b 
still  in  the  body,  who  have  done  indeed  with  com- 
mon life  and  its  duties,  but  over  whose  chaos 

-  centuries  Boat  pa-s  before  the  angel  of  death 
calls  them  to  union  with  Allah,  and  opens  their 
office  to  others,  who  are  rendered  worthy  of  it  by 
the  practice  of  the  Zikr.  Nor  are  the  Rijal  i  Ghaib 
the  only  dervi-dies  who  have  prolonged  their  lives  in- 
definitely by  this  means;  there  are  many  others  still 
existing,  and  destined  to  cxi<t  until  the  elOM  of  time, 
as  the  Iman  Mci.dc,  but  chiefly  El  Khizr  the  mys- 
sterious,  the  founder  of  dcrvi-hisin.  and  the  in.-truc- 
tor  of  the  patriarchs  in  its  myall 

To  become  a  dervish  it  is  necessary  to  be  reg- 
ularly affiliated  to  pass  through  a  long  and  trying 
ordeal.  The  ceremonies  attending  initiation  are 
much  the  same  in  all  orders, —  we  give  a  summary 
of  those  practised  by  the  Bektashees.  Having 
found  two  sponsors,  themselres  full-blown  derri 
to  introduce  him,  the  aspirant  prov:  p  and 

a  sum  of  money  proportionate  to  his  means,  and 
hastens  to  the  Tekkieh  on  the  night  appointed. 
At  the  door  he  finds  his  sponsors,  who  sacrifice  the 
sheep  on  the  sill.  Putting  the  flesh  aside  for  the 
feast  that  is  to  close  the  ceremony,  they  twist  a  por- 
tion of  the  wool  into  a  cord,  which  they  throw 
round  the  neck  of  the  novice,  and  retain  the  re- 
mainder to  be  woven  into  that  essential  portion  of 
his  future  costume,  —  the  taibend,  or  belt.  Inside 
the  door  he  finds  three  others,  who,  if  he  intends  to 
the  severer  vows,  including  those  of  celibacy,  strip 
him  altogether,  —  otherwise  only  to  the  waist ;  but 
in  the  latter  case  they  take  care  to  remove  every 
mineral  substance  from  about  his  person.  He  is 
now  led  by  the  woollen  cord  into  the  hall,  where  he 
finds  the  skeikh  and  twelvo  brethren  seated  in  a 
semicircle  in  front  of  the  Maidan  Tash,  —  a  stone 
with  twelve  angles.  His  conductors  place  the  as- 
pirant on  this  stone  with  his  head  bent  humbly,  and 
his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast.  In  this  position  he 
repeats  certain  prescribed  prayers  after  the  skeikh. 
He  is  then  led  down  and  placed  kneeling  before  the 
latter,  who  grasps  his  hands  and  administers  the 
oaths,  —  including  one  of  secrecy,  and  thus  his  novi- 
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tiate  commences.  This  is  in  every  respect  a  species 
of  penal  servitude,  —  as  irksome  as  fanaticism  can 
make  it.  Every  day  a  certain  number  of  tedious 
forms  must  be  observed,  many  annoying  little  tasks 
performed,  and  a  few  prayers  repeated,  from  101  to 
the  very  comfortable  number  of  1,001  times  each,  — 
while,  if  the  unfortunate  murid  omit  but  a  single 
one  of  his  impositions,  the  novitiate  must  recom- 
mence. At  the  close  of  this  period,  —  in  most 
cases  1,001  days,  —  he  obtains  the  status  of  a  der- 
vish, and  is  invested  ceremoniously  with  the  cos- 
tume. The  chief  articles  of  this  dress  are  the  taj 
or  cap,  the  khirka  or  mantle,  and  the  taibend  or 
belt.  In  addition  to  these  the  dervish  wears  ear- 
rings called  mengoosh,  a  stone  attached  to  the  neck, 
teslem  tash,  and  another  in  the  girdle,  pelenk. 
Every  article  is  the  subject  of  many  wonderful  le- 
gends, and  has  a  hundred  different  mystic  significa- 
tions, many  of  which  Mr.  Brown  inflicts  on  us  in  all 
their  tediousness,  but  which  we  shall  neglect,  merely 
remarking  that  the  taj  is  by  far  the  most  important 
item,  that  it  is  formed  of  several  pieces  called  terks, 
which  vary  in  number  according  to  the  wearer's 
order  and  grade,  and  that  it  is  marked  and  in- 
scribed in  all  directions  with  mystic  word  and  sign. 
With  respect  to  their  ceremonies,  we  find  that 
each  order  requires  its  members  to  recite  certain 
prayers  at  fixed  hours,  in  private  as  well  as  in  com- 
mon. Some  of  these  are  not  very  lively  perform- 
ances ;  as;  for  instance,  sitting  stock  still  in  a  circle 
until  the  phrase,  u  La  ilaha  ill'  Allah,"  has  been  re- 
peated 1,001  times.  Several  orders,  however,  in- 
dulge in  practices  a  little  more  exciting,  and  in  each 
of  their  convents  there  is  a  hall  devoted  to  such  ex- 
ercises. This  apartment  is  formed  of  wood,  and  has 
nothing  to  show  in  the  way  of  ornament.  That  side 
facing  Mecca  contains  a  niche  with  the  name  of  the 
peer,  and  some  of  the  "beautiful  nanus  of  God,"  of 
which  there  are  ninety-nine  in  all,  inscribed  above 
it,  and  a  sheepskin  carpet  for  the  sheikh  spread  in 
front.  As  the  practices  of  the  Kufaees  or  Howlers 
include  those  of  the  other  sects  —  the  Mevlevees, 
&c.  —  we  give  a  summary  of  them  from  the  several 
different  accounts  with  which  Mr.  Brown  provides 
us.  Each  of  these  exhibitions  is  divided  into  five 
acts,  and  lasts  about  three  hours.  The  first  act  com- 
prises the  following  items  in  the  order  we  accord 
them  :  A  hymn  in  honor  of  the  sheikh,  the  obei- 
sance to  the  peer,  —  the  chanting  of  the  Tekbeer  and 
Fatiha,  —  which  are  mere  introductory  matters,  and 
concludes  with  a  vigorous  specimen  of  the  real  busi- 
ness of  the  evening,  consisting  in  an  incessant  yell 
of  "  Allah,"  accompanied  by  some  such  elegant  con- 
tortions as  those  in  which  clown  and  pantaloon  de- 
light, and  lasting  until  the  actors  are  out  of  breath. 
The  second  act  opens  where  the  other  left  off,  with 
some  slight  variation  of  the  motions  and  additional 
power  in  the  shrieks.  At  first,  as  during  the  whole 
of  the  opening  act,  the  dervishes  retain  their  seats. 
In  ten  minutes  or  so,  however,  they  rise,  and  with- 
out changing  places  sway  violently  on  one  foot  from 
right  to  left,  and  alternate  the  wild  scream  of  "  Al- 
lah "  with  the  still  wilder  one  "  Ya  Hoo,"  but  always 
maintaining  admirable  time  and  cadence.  After  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  this  sharp  work,  "  some  of  the 
performers"  —  as  our  very  circumstantial  author 
informs  us  —  "sigh,  others  sob,  others  again  perspire 
great  drops,"  and  we  quite  credit  Mr.  Brown  —  of 
course  they  do.  Out  of  breath,  there  is  a  pause, 
but  not  a  long  one,  and  the  third  act  begins.  Now 
the  fun  grows  furious,  the  movements  quicken,  and 
the  yells  redouble,  one  of  the  older  hands  taking  his 
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place  in  the  centre  to  reanimate  such  as  flag,  and  to 
stimulate  all  to  fiercer  exertions. 

Another  pause,  and  act  four  begins.  It  is  some- 
thing like  a  cannibal  dance,  —  the  wildest  scene  ot"  a 
Feejee  carnival.  Still  retaining  their  semi-circular 
arrangement,  the  dervishes  jam  their  shoulders  to- 
gether, and  sweep  round  and  round  the  hall  in  out- 
rageous hornpipe,  diversified  with  a  violent  dash  of 
highland  fling,  and  accompanied  by  a  perfect  hur- 
ricane of  yells.  The  scene  is  beyond  measure  ex- 
citing. Even  the  sheikh,  hitherto  silent  and  im- 
passive, catches  the  contagion,  and,  joining  the  circle, 
emulates  the  maddest  of  his  disciples.  Towards  the 
close  of  this  act  some  of  the  older  dervishes  quit  the 
ranks  and  take  down  certain  awkward-looking  iron 
tools  which  hang,  along  with  a  number  ot'  cut! 
round  the  walls.  These  are  heated  to  a  white  glow 
and  presented  to  the  sheikh.  The  whole  of  the  der- 
vishes, mad  as  March  hares,  cluster  round  him,  hust- 
ling each  other  for  the  nearest  place.  The  sheikh 
prays  over  the  irons,  invokes  the  peer  of  the  order, 
and,  breathing  on  each,  hands  thein  to  the  dervishes, 
who  struggle  and  fight  for  the  glowing  bars  as  if  they 
were  so  many  sceptres.  In  an  instant  a  disorderly 
mass,  leaping,  whirling,  yelling,  and  wielding  their 
weapons  in  all  directions,  astonishes  the  hall.  They 
hug  the  hot  irons,  "  gloat  upon  them  tenderly,  lick 
them,  bite  them,  hold  them  between  their  teeth,  and 
end  by  cooling  them  in  their  mouths."  Those  who 
are  unable  to  secure  iron  lay  hold  of  the  cutlasses 
and  thrust  them  furiously  into  their  side-,  arms,  and 
legs.  The  sheikh  walks  round,  surveys  the  dervishes 
one  by  one,  breathes  upon  their  wounds,  rubs  them 
with  saliva,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  after -van's  not 
even  a  scar  is  to  be  seen ;  a  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  which 
proves  satisfactorily  enough  that  the  Kufaees  exer- 
cise their  madness  with  very  considerable  method 

But  the  dervishes  are  not  mere  extravagant  fa- 
natics. Some  of  them  display  a  liberality  of  seni.i- 
mentthat  is  not.  always  found  in  "  arils  "  of  purer 
opinion.  Many  of  their  sayings  and  much  of  their 
writings  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  calmest  phi- 
losophy. And  dangerous  as  their  pantheistic  notions 
certainly  are,  their  precepts  are  pregnant  with  the 
most  elevated  morality.  True,  there  are  only  loo 
many  unprincipled  vagabonds  who  call  themselves 
dervishes',  and  whose  freaks,  vices,  and  ignorance 
draw  down  ridicule  and  contempt  on  the  whole 
system.  But  there  is  no  institution  of  any  antiquity 
in  existence  of  which  something  similar  may  not  '■><: 
said.  These  aside,  dervishism  is  far  from  being  a 
mixture  of  unmitigated  folly  and  gross  deception, 
nor  ii  the  dervish  always  a  dolt  or  a  cheat,  by  any 
means.  The  various  orders  can  boast  of  many  St. 
Bernards  among  their  founders;  and  at  this  very 
hour  as  much  purity,  intellect,  and  benevolence  may 
be  found  within  the  Tckkich  as  ever  the  convent 
could  boast  of. 

THE  HURRICANE,  THE  TYPHOON,  AND 
THE  TORNADO. 

BY    PROFESSOR    D.  T.  ANSTKD. 

Ix  that  beautiful  and  picturesque  group  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands  called  the  Virgin  Islands,  of 
which  St.  Thomas  and  Tortola  are  the  largest  and 
most  inhabited,  on  the  29th  October  last,  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  weather  was  fine  and 
the  sky  clear  as  usual,  and  the  barometer  stood  at 
thirty 'inches.  Tae  harbor  of  St.  Thomas  was  full 
of  shipping,  and  in  various  sheltered  spots  between 
the  harbor  and  the  adjacent  islands  the  Bteamers  of 
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the  West  Indian  Mail  Steam  Ship  Company  were 
Collecting,  to  exchange  cargoes  and  passenger.--.  No 
one  at  that  hour  seems  to  have  foreseen  mischief) 
but  a  storm  was  then  approaching  that  in  a  very 
short  space  should  bring  destruction  on  everything 
exposed  to  it.  Within  half  an  hour  the  barometer 
had  fallen  seven  tenths  of  an  inch,  and  the  hurri- 
cane commenced.  It  advanced  rapidly,  the  wind 
changing  as  the  storm  neared.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
that  the  storm  would  be  unimportant,  hut  towards 
noon  the  whole  of  the  district  near  the  town  and  to 
the  east  was  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  great  tor- 
nadoes that  occasionally  desolate  the  West  Indies. 
At  half  past  twelve  there  was  a  cessation  of  wind, 
but  the  barometer  showed  a  pressure  of  little  more 
th;u»  twenty-eight  inches.     T;  •  then  Mack 

and    the   darkness   so   thick  that   nothing  could  be. 
seen   either  of  cloud  or  sky.     Deluges  ot"  rain  fell, 
hailstones  consisting  of  angular  fragments  of  i 
on  the  earth,  earthquake  shocks  were  felt,  him 
waves  swept  over  the  earth,  and  none  either  ftl 
or  on  shore  was  sate  from  the  terrible  force  of  this 
greal  Btorm  of  wind.     At  this  time  the  central  axis 
of  the  storm  passed  over  the  town.    By  live.  r.  «., 
the  storm  baring  lasted  eight  hours,  all  was  over; 

every  ship  was  wrecked,  every  building  destroyed, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  population  ruined.  Up- 
wards of  a  hundred  lives  were  also  sacrificed.  Such 
was  the  real  meaning  of  the  few  terrible  words 
flashed  across  the  Atlantic  by  the  telegraph  a  few 
days  after  the  occurrence.  The  details  came  later. 
After  a  few  days  the  storm  was  followed  bv  further 
and  more  serious  earthquake  shocks,  and  all  the  ad- 
jacent islands,  especially  Tortola,  appear  to  have 
suffered  seriously.  Three  weeks  later 
earthquake  shook,  the  island,  destroying  much  that  I 
had  been  spared  by  the  storm. 

About  thirty  years  before,  on  the  '2d  August,  1  887, 
a  very  similar  storm  travelled  0V6T almost  exactly  the 
same  path,  and  was  accompanied  by  similar  phe- 
nomena. Then  also  there  was  a  tearful  wind  felt, 
torrents  of  rain  fell,  hailstones  consisting  of  angular 
fragments  of  ice  were  picked  up  by  the  terrified  in- 
habitants, and  earthquake  shocks  then  also  assisted 
in  the  destruction.  The  jrreat  sea-wave  came  up 
over  the  land  and  carried  back  with  it  to  the  deep 
the  evidences  of  the  mischief  done  :  and  the  de- 
struction caused  by  the  storm  on  the  shipping  in  the 
harbor  ami  in  the  seas  around,  M  well  as  on  all  the 
buildings  on  the  shore,  by  the  wind,  the  wave,  and 
the  earthquake,  was  of  the  same  nature,  onlv  car- 
ried to  a  still  greater  extent.  Many  other  severe 
storms  have  happened  since,  and  many  are  recorded 
that  happened  before.  They  were  not  dissimilar; 
but  it  does  not  often  happen  that  such  a  complete 
and  perfect  parallel  can  be  traced  as  is  obtained  bv 
a  comparison  of  the  log  of  II.  M.  S.  Spey,  a  packet- 
ship  that  visited  St.  Thomas  a  few  (lays  after  the 
hurricane  of  18;}  7,  with  that  recorded  of  the  recent 
event  We  quote  the  account,  from  the  admirable 
and  well-known  work  by  Sir  William  Beid  "  On  the 
Law  of  Storms."  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
year  1887  was  remarkable  for  two  severe  hurricanes 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  several  other  great  storms. 
On  same  year  it  is  recorded  that  many  severe  earth- 
quakes were  felt  in  Mexico  and  several  islands  in 
the  West  Indies.  It  may  be  observed,  as  a  further 
•i donee,  that  the  hurricane  of  the  2d  August 
seems  to  have  originated  in  the  open  sea  to  the  east 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  not  oil"  the  South  Amer- 
ican coast.  This  was  the  case  also  with  the  late 
hurricane  of  the  29th  October. 


August  6,  1S37,  a.m. — Arrived  at  Tortola.  Here 
the  hurricane  (of  the  2d  Aug.)  has  destroyed  the  town 
and  sevj  ral  plantations. 

i>.  U.  —  Came  to  an  anchor  in  St.  Thomas's  harbor. 
Here  the  hurricane  appeared  to  have  concentrated  all  its 
power,  force,  and  fury,  for  the  harbor  and  town  were  a 
scene  that  battles  all  description.     Thirty-six  ships  and 

i  totally  wrecked  all  round  the  Harbor,  among 
which  about  a  dozen  had  sunk  or  capsized  at  their  an- 
chors ;  some  rode  it  out  by  cutting  away  their  mSStS, 
and  upwards  of  a  hundred  seamen  drowned.  The  bar- 
be*  is  so  choked  up  with  wreck  ami  sunken  vessels  that 
it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  a  berth  for  a  ship  to  anchor. 
-tractive  powers  of  this  hurricane  will  never  lie 

tten.     Some  bouses  were  turned  rcgnlarly  bottom 

I  (no  large  well-built  house  was  carried  by  the  force 
of  the  wind  from  off  Its  foundation,  and  now  Stands  up- 
right in  the  middle  of  the  street.     The  fort  at  the  cn- 

■  of  the  harbor  is  levelled  with  the  foundation,  and 
the  24-pounders  thrown  down  ;  it  looks  as  if  it  had 

by  cannon-shot      la  the  midst  of  tho 
hurricane  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt,  and  to  complete 
Ibis   awful   visitation    a  tire    broke  out   in   I 
Heavy   tils    were    flying    aliout    from    the   tops    of  the 
shaking  and  trembling  houses,  killing  and  wounding 

many  :  ■  >  :e  iin  ■  American   sir  -.  was 

driven  on  shore  near  the  citadel,  and  in  an  hour  nothing 
could   bfl  seen  of  her  but  a   few   timb  .  I   fine 

merchant  ships  and  hri^'s  are  at  anchor,  dismasted,  with 
,  and  not  a  rpar  or  rape  for  standing  rigging  to 

ICC  hitherto  has   sutler 
much  from  a  hurricane  in  all  tho    West  Indies  as  St. 
Thomas. 

Terrible  and  fatal  as  were  the  great  storms  of 
frhoee  results  we  are  still  lamenting,  they  are 

by  no  mean-  the  only,  nor  are  they  (he  worst,  - 

active  hurricanes  in  the  West  In- 
dian £  great  hurricane  of  1780,  which 
took  place  on  the  10th  October,  was  much  more 
destructive  and  very  far  more  fatal  to  human  life 
than  either  of  these,  or  even  than  both  put  together. 
i.  at  Santa  Lucia,  Admiral  Rodney 
speaks  of  <■  having  perished,  while  at 
statta  between  4,000  and  5,000,  and  at  Mar- 
Unique  nearly  10,000  fell  victims  to  the  storm.  At 
Baroadoes  the  loss  of  lib:  exceeded  3,000,  and  in 
•even]  of  the  other  islands  the  result  was  disas- 
trous, though  in  a  less  decree.*  The  amount  of  ship- 
ping destroyed  was  never  accurately  known,  but 
among  the  losses  may  be  mentioned  a  French  con- 
voy with  5,000  troops  on  board,  which  disappc 
altogether  during  the  storm.  Part  of  the  mischief 
to  have  been  done  by  an  earthquake,  and  a 
large  part  by  ereat  sea-waves,  which  washed  over 
the  land,  carrying  everything  away.  At  St.  Pierre, 
in  Martinique,  a  great  sea-wave  which  rose  twenty 
feet  did  more  damage  than  the  wind-storm  itself. 

All  these  and  many  other  terrible  storms,  occur- 
ring between  the  months  of  July  and  November, 
have  been  especially  destructive  in  and  near  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  among  the  group  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands  which  shuts  off  that  sea  from  the  At- 
lantic. They  have  many  points  in  common  and  be- 
long to  a  class  of  storms  happily  rare  in  our  climate, 
though  frequent  in  tropical  seas,  both  in  the  east  and 
west.  Their  course  in  the  Atlantic  is  well  known. 
They  take  their  start  generally  from  the  islands 
nearest  the  northeastern  corner  of  South  America, 
and  travel  in  a  tolerably  regular  and  almo<t  para- 
bolic curve,  first  to  the  N.  AY.,  then  past  the  coast 
of  Florida  towards  the  north,  and  afterwards  bear- 
ing more  to  the  east,  parallel  to  the  North  American 


*  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  the  West  Indian  Is- 
lands were  much  more  densely  peopled  than  they  are  uow. 
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coast,  emerge  again  on  the  Atlantic  near  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland.  They  travel  at  times  varying 
from  two  to  seven  hundred  miles  per  day  for  a  dis- 
tance sometimes  exceeding  4,000  miles.  They  have 
a  limited  breadth,  generally  from  one  to  four  hun- 
dred miles,  and  within  the  limits  of  their  path  they 
move  with  so  much  system  and  regularity  that  with 
a  few  data  we  may  almost  tell  by  calculation  the 
exact  details  of  their  course.  Their  courses  have 
been  frequently  and  accurately  laid  down  on  charts. 

All  these  storms  are  of  the  nature  of  whirlwinds, 
and  the  direction  and  rate  of  motion  of  the  wind 
in  the  hurricane  is  very  different  from  the  direction 
and  rate  of  motion  of  the  whole  hurricane.  Thus, 
within  a  very  short  time,  and  in  the  same  spot,  dur- 
ing the  late  storm,  the  wind  is  described  to  have 
blown  from  various  points  of  the  compass ;  and 
while  the  whole  storm  was  moving  at  the  rate  of 
ten  or  twenty  miles  per  hour,  the  wind  within  the 
storm  was  blowing  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles 
an  hour.  Almost  every  one  must  have  noticed,  on 
a  summer  day,  a  cloud  of  dust  raised  from  the  earth, 
whirling  round  leaves  and  twigs  with  great  violence, 
and  advancing  with  comparative  slowness  in  a  cer- 
tain direction.  The  same,  on  a  vastly  larger  scale, 
is  the  case  with  these  terrible  hurricanes.  They 
twist  round  with  fearful  rapidity,  on  a  central  axis 
where  there  is  generally  a  calm,  the  belt  of  storm 
moving  steadily  at  the  same  time  along  the  surface. 
Waterspouts  at  sea,  and  sandstorms  in  the  deserts 
of  Africa,  are  similar  phenomena. 

Originated  chiefly  because  of  the  excessive  heat- 
ing of  the  earth  in  some  special  localities  near  the 
equator,  and  set  in  motion  by  opposite  currents  of 
air  rushing  in  to  fill  the  partial  vacuum  thus  formed, 
it  is  not  extraordinary  that  the  central  part  of  a 
•whirlwind  should  be  comparatively  calm,  and  be 
accompanied  by  electrical  phenomena ;  nor  need 
we  be  surprised  at  the  mechanical  force  exerted 
where  the  wind  is  once  set  in  motion.  It  is  recorded 
that  even  small  whirlwinds  lift  not  only  vast  quan- 
tities of  dust,  but  carry  even  fish  into  the  air.  The 
partial  vacuum  in  the  central  part,  where  the  press- 
ure is  reduced  from  100  to  150  pounds  on  each 
square  foot  of  surface,  acts  in  the  most  extraordi- 
nary manner  on  buildings,  not  unfrequentry  forcing 
the  windows  and  roof  outwards,  instead  of  blowing 
them  into  the  building,  and  sometimes  lifting  a 
whole  house  from  the  foundation.  The  mere  force 
of  the  wind  moving  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  in 
a  spiral  and  with  a  complicated  motion  (one  mo- 
tion round  the  axis,  the  other  in  a  curved  line  in 
the  main  course  of  the  storm),  is  sufficient  to  explain 
most  of  the  wonderful  things  recorded  of  these  phe- 
nomena. Some  that  verge  on  the  impossible  may, 
perhaps,  owe  a  little  to  the  fears  and  lively  imagina- 
tion of  the  describer. 

The  class  of  storms  to  which  these  great  tropical 
hurricanes  belong  is  now  generally  called  cyclonic, 
from  their  moving  round  an  axis  in  a  circle,  or 
rather  spiral.  Though  producing  their  most  strik- 
ing effects  in  the  tropics,  and  best  known  in  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  they  are  not  limited  to  such  lati- 
tudes ;  occasionally  crossing  the  Atlantic  into  the 
temperate  zones,  and  sometimes  originating  appar- 
ently near  our  own  shores.  The  great  storm  of 
1859,  which,  among  other  fatal  accidents,  was  the 
cause  of  the  wreck  of  the  Royal  Charter  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Mersey,  and  strewed  our  shores  with 
wrecks,  will  long  be  remembered.  This  storm  fol- 
lowed a  distinct  path  through  England,  and  in  all 
respects  resembled  the  hurricane  of  which  we  have 


just  heard.  It  was  less  disastrous,  because  as  we 
leave  the  tropics  there  are  fewer  of  the  causes  at 
work  that  give  intensity  to  atmospheric  disturb- 
ances; but  the  course  of  the  hurricane  was  similar, 
and,  though  not  accompanied  by  earthquake  shocks, 
there  was  an  amount  of  derangement  of  magnetic 
equilibrium  both  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  earth, 
which  proved  clearly  that  the  phenomena  in  ques- 
tion are  not  merely  violent  local  winds,  but  have 
some  peculiar  characteristics,  and  are  the  outward 
indications  of  something  going  on  in  the  interior  of 
the  earth.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
may  even  be  connected  with  changes  and  occur- 
rences in  open  space,  or  in  the  sun  itself,  the  centre 
of  our  system. 

It  was  in  the  China  Seas  and  in  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal that  storms  of  this  kind  were  first  distinguished 
from  ordinary  tempests  ;  and  it  was  more  especially 
the  study  of  the  storms  of  the  Coromandel  coast 
that  enabled  Colonel  James  Capper  to  point  out 
(in  1801)  that  they  were  invariably  whirlwinds  or 
circular  storms,  while  to  Mr.  Iiedfield,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  Ave  owe  the  determination  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  merely  circular  or  confined  to 
one  spot,  but  spiral,  having  a  path  on  the  earth  as 
well  as  a  revolution  round  an  axis. 

The  East  Indian  hurricanes,  of  which  we  have 
unfortunately  had  a  terrible  example  in  the  cyclone 
of  the  1st  November  last,  have  been  as  frequent,  as 
fatal,  and  as  distinctly  traced  as  the  West  Indian 
tornadoes.  As  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  there 
seems  to  be  a  singular  resemblance  between  recent 
and  former  storms.  Thus,  on  the  31st  October, 
1831,  there  was  a  hurricane  in  the  Ganges,  on 
which  occasion  150  miles  of  country  were  flooded, 
and  300  villages  with  10,000  persons  destroyed. 
After  3G  years  the  storm  recurs  almost  on  the  same 
day.  But  these  storms  are  very  frequent,  for  in 
the  very  next  year  (1832)  there  was  another  great 
hurricane,  on  the  7th  October,  and  six  months 
afterwards  a  third,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogley, 
when  the  barometer  fell  2^  inches,  or  one  twelfth 
of  the  whole  atmospheric  pressure.  In  all  these  cases 
the  nature  of  the  storm,  the  existence  of  a  spiral 
movement,  and  the  limits  of  a  path  were  made  out. 
Storm-waves  advancing  up  the  great  rivers  occurred 
on  all  these  occasions,  and  are  especially  liable  to 
do  serious  mischief.  In  the  instance  recent' 
corded  in  the  present  year,  it  appears  that  30.000 
native  huts  were  destroyed,  a  thousand  lives  lost, 
and  GOO  native  boats  destroyed.  The  constant  and 
sudden  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  after 
occasional  lulls,  the  limit  of  duration  of  the  storm  in 
any  one  spot,  and  the  fact  that  the  total  diameter 
of  the  storm  is  rarely  more  than  from  one  to  two 
hundred  miles,  clearly  place  this  hurricane  in  the 
class  of  storms  we  have  been  describing. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  while  on  the 
whole  such  storms  take  place  at  distant  parts  i 
world  at  similar  seasons,  and  may  be  even  almost 
contemporaneous,  they  have  no  direct  relation  with 
each  other.  Thus,  the  path  of  the  late  West  Indian 
storm,  commencing  on  the  28th  or  29th  of  October 
in  the  Atlantic,  and  running  eastward  and  north- 
ward, could  have  no  immediate  reference  to  the 
storm  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  that  commenced  on  the 
1st  November  and  travelled  northward.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  not  be  lost  light  of  that  about 
that  season,  and  for  some  time  both  before  and  after, 
there  has  been  unusual  atmospheric  disturbance  in 
the  Atlantic  and  also  in  the  Indian  Seas.  Thus  the 
problem  to  be  solved  in  reference  to  the  cause  of 
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cyclonic  storms  is  one  of  very  large  dimensions,  and 
the  phenomena  are  numerous,  complex,  and  very 
varied. 

Several  important  facts  may  be  noticed  in  most 
of  the  accounts  of  great  cyclonic  storms  that  have 
been  carefully  recorded.     There   are,  —  First,  the 
limit  of  space   on  the  earth's  surface  over  which 
such  storms  are  common,  and  the  fact  that  within 
this  limit  each  storm  has  its  own  path  and  its  own 
limits  of  breadth.     Second,  the  approximate  identi- 
ty of  these  paths  at  very  distant  intervals,  and  the 
strict  fidelity  with  which  the  principal  phenomena 
are  repeated.     Third,  the  spiral  or  corkscrew  mo- 
tion of  the  storm  round   a  central  axis,  the  outer 
limit  of  the  largest  spiral  being  the  extreme  width 
of  the  storm.     Fourth,  the  complication  of  earth- 
quake shocks  with  the  hurricane  on  those  pai 
the  coarse  of  the  storm  where  it  is  motf  destni 
Fifth,  the  electrical  and  magnetic  distarbaaoei 
quently  indicated.     And  Sixth,  the  occurrenc  ■ 
great  during  such   storms  sweeping  over 

the  lands,  and  ly  destructive  to  life  and 

property.      All   these    phenomena  were  obsi 
during  the  late  hurricane  at  St.  Thomas  and  Tor- 
tola. 

Leaving   for  the  present  the  case  of  tvp' 
Waterspouts,  and  variable-wind  storms,  and  confin- 
ing ourselves  to  the  region  of  the  West  Indies,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  all  the  great  hurricanes  that 
have  devastated  the  islands  tin  be  shores  of 

the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  east  co.ist  of  the 
United  States,  have  originated  near  the  northeast- 
ern extremity  of  Sooth  America,  between  latitudes 
10°  and  20a  North  and  between  50°  and  60°  Weal 
longitude.  Almost  all  hive  followed  the  din 
of  the  islands  to  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  and  have 
then  passed  on,  grazing  as  it  were  the  coast,  and 
gradually  diminishing  in  intensity  till  they  re-enter 
pen  Atlantic,  near  the  island  of  Newfoundland. 
The  best  observed  hare  performed  this  whole  path 
in  a  time  varying  from   seven  Tliey 

have   sometimes   been  only  partially  traced,  and  in 

some  of  these  cases  the  rate  has  been  much  more 
rapid.  Some  few  have  gone  in  a  straight  line  to- 
wards Mexico.  In  these  storms  the  path  of  the 
tre  of  the  storm  is  always  from  the  equator  into  tin- 
north  temperate  zone,  but  the  whirl  itself  moves 
from  north  by  west  to  south,  and  round  from  south 
by  ea-^t  to  north,  being  the  reverse  direction  to  that 
of  the  hands  of  a  watch.  The  diameter  of  the 
whirl,  at  first  small,  has  gradually  increased,  the 
strength  of  the  storm  at  the  same  time  diminishing.* 
Thus  the  greatest  intensity  of  each  storm  is  near  the 
centre  of  the  whorl,  and  near  the  commencement 
of  the  path,  and  there  of  course  are  the  moat  disas- 
trous results  produced.  The  smaller  whorls  of  some 
great  storms  have  not  been  more  than  50  miles  in 
diameter  at  first,  but  have  increased  to  500  miles. 
Others  have  been  more  uniform. 

The  limit  of  space  occupied  by  these  storms  has 
been  proved  by  the  examination  of  the  logs  of  ships 
in  various  positions,  some  within  and  others  just  out- 
side the  limit  of  the  storm,  and  sometimes  by  the 
effect  produced  on  land.  The  nature  of  the  spiral 
motion  is  detected,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  spiral 
estimated,  by  the  mode  in  which  the  storm  returns 
to  the  same  spot,  and  the  very  different  quarter 
from  which  the  wind  blows  within  very  short  in- 


*T1ih  it  not  always  the  case,  as  la  the  mat  Barbadoes  hurri- 
cane of  1S.37  the  path  of  the  storm  at  Barba  it   130 
miles  wi.ii\  and  had  not  increased  to  200  miles  when  near  1. 
a  distance  of  nearly  1,500  miles. 


tervals.  This  is  a  characteristic  of  clyconic  storms ; 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  and  its  cause  is  ex- 
tremely useful  to  shipmasters,  enabling  them  in 
some  cases  to  avoid  altogether  the  storm,  in  others  to 
steer  out  of  it  with  little  damage,  while  other  ships 
intelligently  conducted  have  suffered  serious 
injury  or  been  entirely  wrecked. 

Few  things  are  more  remarkable  than  the  exact 
repetition  of  the  phenomena  of  great  West  Indian 
hurricanes.  This  has  been  shown  by  an  example 
quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  article.  The 
following  outlines,  derived  from  recorded  narratives 
of  characteristic  examples,  will  serve  as  a  general 
account.  Before  the  storm  the  weather  is  fine, 
clear,  and  •  y  hot,  with  light  shitting  winds, 

and  a  high  barometer  ;  if  at  sea  the  water  is  smooth. 
Suddenly  the  barometer  falls,  sometimes  M-ry  much 
and  very  rapidly,  at  other  times  moderately,  but  al- 
most  alwa;  tne   hours  pre- 
viously to  chan.                            ion  of  the  wind  when 
tnds  on  the  part  of  the  storm 
that   first  reaches   the   place  ;  but   it  shifts  rapidly 
and  soon  veers,  in  all  cases  backing  round  from  east 
by  north  to  west.*    After  a  while  the  central 
arrives,  and  then  there  is  a  dead  calm,  which  la>ts 
for  a  short  time,  —  perhaps   an   hour.      The   wind 
then  rises  again,  commencing  almost  instantaneously 
with  a  hurricane  from  the  opposite  quarter  to  that 
which  it  had  last  blown. 
When  t'                                        ve  find  it  described 
:i  words  M                     Che  sea  trcnu'ndou- 
PCe  of  the  wind;  no  tops  to  the  waves,  being 
dispersed  in  one  sheet   of  white   foam;  the    d 
tenanted  by  many  sea-birds  in  an  exhau 

Iter  in  the  vessel;  impossible  to  dil 
even  during  the  day  anything  at  fifty  yards  dis; 
the  wind  representing  num 

the  shrillest  tones  of  screaming  "  (Log  of  the  Baw- 
ling, Captain  oiaoqni  '  On 
shore  the  CUM  ■  somewhat  different.  Elec 
mena  and  magnetic  disturbances,  and 
earthquakes,  complicate  the  horrors,  and  the 
destruction,  if  not  greater,  is  more  seen  and  more 
easily  described.  In  the,  account  of  the  Barbadoes 
hurricane  of  1831  we  read,  that  "  On  the  morning 
of  the  10th  August  the  sun  rose  without  a  cloud  j 
at  10  a.  >r.  a  breeze  that  had  been  blowing  died 
away;  towards  i  v.  M.  the  heat  became  oppressive  j 
at  ">  r.  M.  thick  clouds  appeared  in  the  north,  rain 
fell,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  sudden  stillness  and  a 
dismal  blackness  all  around  except  towards  the 
zenith,  where  there  was  an  obscure  circle  of  imper- 
fect light.  Till  10.30  p.  M.,  however,  there  was  no 
sign  of  change;  then  lightning  appeared  in  the 
north,  and  very  unusual  Jluctuations  of  the  ther- 
mometer were  observed.  All  this  time  the  storm 
was  only  approaching. 

••  Alter  midnight  the  continued  flashing  of  the 
lightning  was  awfully  grand,  and  a  gale  blew  fiercely 
from  the  north  and  northeast,  but  at  1  a.  ji.  on  the 
11th  August  the  tempestuous  rage  of  the  wind  in- 
creased as  the  storm  suddenly  shifted  and  burst 
from  the  northwest  and  intermediate  points.  The 
upper  regions  were  illuminated  by  incessant  light- 
ning, but  the  quivering  sheet  of  blaze  was  surpassed 
in  brilliancy  by  the  darts  of  electric  fire  which  ex- 
ploded in  every  direction.     At  a  little  after  2  A.  BL 


*  It  is  well  known  that  when  the  wind  changes  in  the  direction 
of  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  north  by  east  to  MOth,  and 
so  by  west  to  north,  there  is  a  probability  of  tine  settled  weather. 
The  reverse  motion  indicates  bad  weather,  and  is  called  by  sailors 
the  "  backing  "  of  the  wind. 
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the  astounding  roar  of  the  hurricane  cannot  be  de- 
scribed by  language.* 

••  About  3  the  wind  abated  and  the  lightning 
ceased  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time,  when  the  black- 
ness in  which  the  town  was  enveloped  was  inex- 
pressibly awful.  Fiery  meteors  were  presently  seen 
falling  from  the  heavens ;  one  in  particular,  of  a 
globular  form  and  a  deep  red  hue,  was  observed  by 
the  writer  to  descend  perpendicularly  from  a  vast 
height.  On  approaching  the  earth  it  assumed  a 
dazzling  whiteness  and  an  elongated  form,  and  on 
reaching  the  ground  splashed  around  in  the  same 
manner  as  melted  metal  would  have  done,  and  was 
instantly  extinct.f  A  few  minutes  afterwards  the 
deafening  noise  of  the  wind  sank  to  a  solemn  mur- 
mur, or  rather  a  distant  roar  ;  and  the  lightning, 
which  from  midnight  had  flashed  and  darted  fork- 
edly  with  few  but  momentary  intermissions,  now  for 
nearly  half  a  minute  played  frightfully  between  the 
clouds  and  the  earth  with  novel  and  surprising 
action.  The  vast  body  of  vapor  appeared  to  touch 
the  houses,  and  issued  downward  flaming  blazes, 
which  were  nimbly  returned  from  the  earth  up- 
ward. 

"  The  moment  after  this  singular  alternation  of 
lightning  the  hurricane  again  burst  from  the  west- 
ern points  with  violence  prodigious  beyond  descrip- 
tion, hurling  before  it  thousands  of  missiles,  the 
fragments  of  every  unsheltered  structure  of  human 
art.  The  strongest  houses  were  caused  to  vibrate 
from  their  foundations  ;  and  the  surface  of  the  very 
earth  trembled  as  the  destroyer  raged  over  it.  No 
thunder  was  any  time  distinctly  heard.  The  hor- 
rible roar  and  yelling  of  the  wind  ;  the  noise  of  the 
ocean,  whose  frightful  waves  threatened  the  town 
with  the  destruction  of  all  that  the  other  elements 
might  spare;  the  chattering  of  tiles,  the  falling  of 
roofs  and  walls,  and  the  combination  of  a  thousand 
other  sounds,  formed  a  hideous  and  appalling  din. 

"After  5  a.  m.  the  storm  abated;  at  6  the  wind 
was  at  south;  at,  7  southeast;  at  8  cast-southeast; 
and  at  9  the  weather  was  clear. 

"  The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  cathedral 
tower,  a  few  hours  later,  was  frightfully  grand. 
The  whole  face  of  the  country  was  laid  waste;  no 
sign  of  vegetation  was  apparent,  except  here  and 
there  small  patches  of  sickly  green.  The  surface  of 
the  ground  appeared  as  if  fire  had  run  through  the 
land,  scorching  and  burning  up  the  productions  of 
the  earth.  The  few  remaining  trees,  stripped  of 
their  boughs  and  foliage,  wore  a  cold  and  wintry 
aspect ;  and  the  numerous  scats  in  the  environs  of 
Bridgetown,  formerly  concealed  among  thick  groves, 
were  now  exposed  and  in  ruins."  X 

It  was  reported  that  earthquake  shocks  were  felt 
during  this  great  storm,  but  the  accounts  seem  not 
to  have  been  sufficiently  clear  to  justify  the  state- 
ment. Of  the  electrical  state  of  the  air  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  observations  on  earth  magnetism  were 
not  then  understood  or  thought  of  in  the  island.  It 
is  said  that  heavy  showers  of  salt  water  occurred. 

In  both  the  accounts  here  given,  and  in  all  the 
recorded  accounts  of  hurricanes  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  the  fact  of  the  spiral  motion,  the  ex- 

*  The  commanding  officer  of  the  36th  Regiment,  who  had  sought 
protection  by  getting  under  the  arch  of  a  loner  window  outside  his 
.  did  not  hear  the  roof  an. 1  upper  story  of  the  house  full,  and 
only  found  it  out  by  the  dust  caused  by  th  •  fall, 

is  evident  that  the  coincidence  of  the  storm  on  this  occasion 
witli  the  day  on  which  the  earth  is  known  to  pass  through  the 
Anjrustbelt  of  meteors,  rendered  the  effect  of  this  great  storm  at 
Barbadoes  more  striking.  It  is  not  safe  to  assert  that  there  was  no 
relation  between  the  phenomena. 

I  l's  Law  of  Storms,  p.  28,  et  seq. 


treme  force,  and  therefore  velocity  of  the  wind  in 
the  storm,  the  comparatively  slow  motion  of  the 
whole  storm  in  path,  and  the  backing  of  wind  from 
north  by  west  to  south,  and  thence  by  east  to  north, 
are  facts  made  perfectly  clear.  It  has  often  hap- 
pened that  ships  at  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  from  the  storm,  and  not  in  the  line  of  its  path, 
have  failed  to  notice,  anything  extraordinary  in  the 
weather;  and  on  land  the  storm  has  sometimes 
swept  through  a  forest,  throwing  down  trees  in  va- 
rious directions  in  its  path,  but  injuring  nothing  on 
either  side.  This  has  been  noticed  in  England  as 
well  as  in  the  tropics,  and  is  indeed  a  familiar  fact. 

The  coincidence  of  earthquake  shocks  with  hurri- 
canes may  be  only  accidental,  but  as  it  is  certain 
that  both  events  are  frequently,  if  not  always,  ac- 
companied by  electrical  and  magnetic  disturbances, 
and  that  earthquakes  are  almost  always  indicated 
by  barometric  changes,  it  would  be  unsafe  and  un- 
philosophical  to  deny  that  the  earthquake  and  the 
storm  are  without  mutual  connection.  It  is  not  in- 
deed easy  to  explain  how  or  why  this  is  the  case; 
but  the  fact  being  determined  by  observation  the 
theory  will  soon  adapt  itself.  Earthquake  shocks 
have  also  been  often  accompanied  by  falls  of  me- 
teoric stones,  and  these  again  very  frequently  by 
storms  and  hurricanes.  The  earthquake  shocks 
have  usually  been  recorded  as  near  the  central  axis 
of  the  storm,  and  also  near  the  time  of  its  commence- 
ment. It  is  only  of  late  that  observations  of  earth 
magnetism  have  been  made  and  recorded;  but  it  is 
now  well  known  that  the  telegraph  wires,  especially 
those  nearly  meridional  (proceeding  from  the  north 
to  the  south),  are  altogether  unusable  for  signals 
during  great  storms,  owing  to  the  surcharge  of  mag- 
netic electricity  passing  through  them  in  the  form 
of  earth  currents. 

Lastly,  the  great  sea-wave  that  is  produced  by 
the  sudden  alteration  of  atmospheric  pressure  in  the 
central  part  of  a  tornado  (amounting  sometimes  to 
one  tenth  of  the  whole  pressure),  multiplied  as  all 
such  waves  are  when  they  enter  narrow  funnel- 
shaped  channels,  is  at  once  an  illustration  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  storm  and  the  cause  of  some  of  its  most 
fatal  results.  This  wave  approaching  the  land  rises 
and  rushes  over  the  surface,  sometimes  rising  twen- 
ty or  thirty  feet  or  more  above  the  ordinary  sea- 
level,  and  in  its  forward  and  return  motion  sweeps 
away  almost  everything  that  is  not  attached  in  the 
most  solid  manner  to  the  earth.  It  is  rarely  (per- 
haps never)  absent  from  a  great  hurricane  ;  but  the 
amount  of  destruction  it  causes  is  dependent  on  the 
mode  in  which  it.  obtains  access  to  the  land,  and  the 
form  of  the  land  it  comes  in  contact  with. 

Great  tropical  storms  are  thus  not  mere  accidents  : 
they  are  like  most  natural  phenomena,  —  simple  re- 
sults of  certain  great  laws  that  may  be  studied  and 
understood.  They  occur  periodically ;  they  are  in- 
timately connected  with  other  phenomena  with 
which  at  first  they  seem  to  have  no  relation  ;  they 
are  preceded  by  certain  indications  or  appearances  ; 
and  they  are  followed  by  certain  results.  The  forces 
that  are  in  action  to  produce  ordinary  winds  tend 
from  time  to  time  to  produce  these  storms  also  ;  and 
should  certain  changes  take  place  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  land  near  the  part  of  the  world  where 
they  originate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  corre- 
sponding changes  would  take  place  in  the  time  and 
path  of  the  tornadoes.  Like  all  those  phenomena 
which  must  be  regarded  as  occasional  they  < 
surprise,  and  when  their  effects  injure  human  life  or 
property  we  call  them  terrible  ;  but  they  are  in  no 
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sense  interruptions  to  the  established  order  of  things, 
and  they  involve  no  special  interference  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature.  In  the  sense  in  which 
all  natural  events,  such  as  the  daily  rising  and  set- 
ting of  the  sun,  the  annual  course  of  the  seasons,  or 
the  monthly  phases  of  the  moon,  are  providential, 
an  1  illustrate  the  design  and  intelligence  of  a  Crea- 
tive Power;  so  must  the  hurricane,  in  its  wildest 
and  most  frightful  horrors,  be  regarded  no  doubt  as 
indicating  the  finger  of  God.  But  it  is  so  in  no 
other  sense.  It  is  not  a  special  visitation,  in  the 
sense  of  involving  a  special  exercise  of  Divine  will; 
for  it  is  one  of  the  modes  by  which  equilibrium  is  re- 
stored upon  the  earth's  surface,  and  is  the  result  of 
a  very  simple  modification  of  force  essentially  be- 
longing to  the  established  order  of  creation. 

Since  the  earth  has  existed  there  have  been  such 
storms  ;  since  the  land  existed  in  its  present  position 
they  have  taken  their  present  course  ;  and  as  these 
events  long  preceded  the  advent  of  the  human  race, 
it  follows  that  they  are  neither  sent  to  clear  the  air 
of  cholera,  to  sweep  away  wicked  men  from  the 
earth,  nor  to  act  as  warnings  to  the  indifferent  and 
careless  among  the  survivors.  The  human  suffer- 
that  arise  from  them  may  indeed  he 

en,  and  if  descried  may  be  prevented.  Every 
one  interested  in  navigation  knows  well  that  the 
West  Indian  Islands  have  always  been  subjected  to 
hurricanes  ;  that  the  island  and  harbor  of  St.  Thom- 
as, known  to  be  unhealthy  at  certain  season-,  lie  in 
the  direct  path  of  the  tornadoes,  —  few  years  pass- 
ing without  some  injury  from  them.  But  the  station 
•rtain  conveniences  which  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed counterbalance  this  risk. 

It  seems  as  unreasonable  to  complain  and  be 
astonished,  when  a  serious  accident  from  storm  oc- 
curs in  such  a  spot,  as  it  is  for  the  capitalist  who  in- 

in  a  speculative  security  at  a  high  rate  of  in- 
tercut to  feel  aggrieved  when  his  security  is  found  to 

mewhat  unsound.  The  speculator  must  be 
presumed  in  each  case  to  have  estimated  the  risk, 
and  acted   accordingly.      We  venture  to  offer  1 

rks,  not  to  check  the  liberality  of  those  who. 
after  a  disaster  of  this  or  any  other  kind,  do  their 
Utmost  to  sympathize  with  and  help  innocent  suffer- 
ers, but  simply  to  show  the  real  state  of  the 
The  hurricane  that  swept  over  the  harbor  of  St. 
Thomas  and  the  adjacent  island  of  Tortola  was  not 
in  any  sense  an  extraordinary  phenomenon.  It  was 
one  of  a  class  foreknown,  foreseen,  and  certain  to 
happen  at  one  time  or  other.  The  risk  might  have 
been  Calculated  in  any  required  terms;  and  as  far 
as  the  West  India  Mail  Steamboat  Company  were 
concerned,  it  appeal's  that  their  insurance  fund  pro- 
vided fur  their  loss  in  ships  and  money.  Unfor- 
tunately, although  we  may  insure  human  life  for  the 
benefit  of  the  survivors,  we  cannot  replace  the  life 
sacrificed,  —  and  life  being  lost,  money  cannot  pay 
for  it.  Thus  there  is  a  sad  and  painful  feature  m 
these  events,  admitting  of  no  comfort ;  and  naturally 
enough  the  human  part  of  the  question  is  so  promi- 
nent in  the  eye  of  human  beings  that  they  are  apt 
to  forget  or  ignore  the  greater  cosmical  question 
which  is  also  involved. 


OBSTACLES. 

Maxkixd  is  never  less  reasonable  than  on  the 
subj<  i  t  of  obstacles,  whether  they  stimulate  our  de- 
sire- or  clog  our  activities.  Some  people  have  a 
scent  for  them  amounting  to  an  instinct.  Nothing 
can  be  proposed,  however  simple,  easy,  and  obvious, 


but  they  start  a  plausible  difficulty ;  and  the  man 
accustomed  to  dwell  on  obstacles  never  gets  beyond 
them.  Every  obstacle  has  one  quality  in  common 
—  that,  once  realized,  though  no  bigger  than  a 
straw,  it  concentrates  the  critical  faculties  upon  it- 
self. Till  the  obstacle  is  overcome,  judgment  and 
conscience  feel  themselves  absolved  from  consider- 
ing the  ultimate  question  ;  indeed  the  obstacle  fills 
the  whole  vision,  and  allows  nothing  else  to  be  seen. 
It  is  not  that  the  mind  designedly  renounces  action ; 
it  only  assumes  action  to  be  impossible  so  long  as 
the  obstacle  holds  possession  of  the  field,  which, 
under   such    circumstances,   it  is  very   apt   to   do. 

go  beyond  this,  and  regard  every  obstacl 
such,  to  be  final  and  without  appeal, — simply  an 
award  of  fate.  An  old  and  resident  clerical  fellow 
once  related  how,  soon  after  his  ordination,  he  had, 
upon  a  certain  occasion,  officiated  at  a  v 
church,  and  had  been  alarmed  by  a  passing  sense  of 
faintness  while  reading  the  Second  Lesson. 

This  experience  was  told  with  such  gravity  that 
his  hearer  felt  it  necessary  to  inquire  if  the  sensa- 
tion had  ever  returned  on  a  like  occasion.  -  Oh  !  " 
was  the  reply,  not  without  an  expression  of  surprise 
in  the  tone,"  I  never  tried  it  again."  The  dread  of  a 
recurring  qualm  had  acted  through  a  long  and  blame- 
fe  as  an  invincible  obstacle  against  all  further 
ministrations.  In  the  same  way  the  loss  of  a  tool  is 
seen  only  in  the  one  light  of  an  obstacle  so  enor- 
mous that  invention  is  paralyzed.  One  who  found 
insurmountable  straws  in  every  walk  of  life  came 
down  to  breakfast  bearing  traces  of  a  sleepless  night 
of  pain.  "  What  a  pity  you  had  not  your  sp 
by  you,"  was  the  sympathizing  comment.  "  1  had," 
he  answers,  "  but  I  had  no  scissors  to  cut  the  cotton 
wool."  The  want  of  the  accustomed  instrument 
had  so  engrossed  the  faculties  that  they  could  not 
stretch  over  the  impediment  to  consider  that  fingers 
could  for  once  answer  the  -ame  purpose. 

In  very  different  natures  we  see  the  same  suprem- 
acy of  an  obstacle  over  reason  and  judgment;  not 
so  much  smothering  suggestion  as  staving  off  criti- 
cism. A  girl  excites  the  wonder  of  her  friends  by 
encouraging  the  addresses  of  a  young  fellow  ■whom 
her  father  "  won't  hear  of."  So  long  as  the  paternal 
bee  is  resolutely  set  against  her  lover,  she  be! 
herself  to  be  violently  in  love,  and  behaves  accord- 
ingly. In  fact,  all  her  faculties  are  fixed  upon  the 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  her  fancy ;  she  looks  at  noth- 
ing beyond.  Taste  and  perception  are  held  in 
abeyance.  Without  her  knowing  it,  all  this  part  of 
the  affair  is  postponed.  Moved  by  her  obstinate 
const  mcy,  the  father's  opposition  wears  out,  and 
yields  as  such  opposition  generally  does.  He  lets 
his  daughter  have  her  way.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
she  is  free  to  see  the  object  of  her  choice  with  the 
eyes  of  her  understanding.  Hitherto  she  has  been 
engrossed  by  an  irritating  obstacle,  with  a  lover 
glittering  in  becoming  indistinctness  on  the  other 
side.  An  instant  revulsion  of  feeling  ensues.  Hav- 
ing nothing  to  circumvent,  the  tardy  judgment 
awakes  to  an  angry  sense  of  having  been  taken  in, 
and  the  object  of  recent  infatuation  is  discarded  al- 
most as  an  impostor.  In  fact,  an  obstacle  which 
stirs  the  temper  into  action  is  at  the  bottom  of  a 
good  many  infatuations.  Everybody  has  experi- 
enced the  sway  of  the  smallest  obstacle  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  delaying  a  necessary  effort  of  thought 
against  the  grain.  There  is  nothing  the  mind  re- 
sists so  pertinaciously  as  fixing  itself  a  second  time 
on  some  question  which  it  has  gone  through  once 
and  hoped  to  have  settled.    The  merest  outline  and 
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preliminaries  of  thought  it  -would  not  willingly  go 
through  twice  where  the  topic  is  uncongenial. 

Thus  a  rough  draft  of  a  letter  on  troublesome  but 
important  business  has  been  written  and  mislaid  ; 
one  minute's  concentration  of  the  faculties  would 
make  good  the  loss,  but  how  many  men  will  allow 
the  fact  that  it  has  all  been  gone  through  once  to 
act  as  a  sop  to  the  conscience  and  justify  indefinite 
and  mischievous  delay.  Half  the  procrastination 
that  clogs  the  wheels  of  life  is  due  to  a  helpless  sub- 
mission to  small  hindrances,  and  a  futile  expectation 
that  something  unforeseen  will  clear  them  off. 
Great  efforts  are  constantly  neutralized  and  wasted 
in  this  way,  by  a  moment's  carelessness,  which  half 
an  hour  might  remedy.  Again,  we  are  constantly 
struck  by  the  influence  of  small  obstacles  upon 
social  intercourse.  It  is  wonderful  sometimes  to 
note  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  that  keep  neigh- 
borhoods dull  and  unsocial,  —  difficulties  too  minute 
and  various  to  specify,  but  familiar,  in  some  form 
to  06  all.  The  strange  things  that  are  allowed  to 
"  stand  in  the  way "  of  profit  and  pleasure  and 
kindness  amongst  acquaintance,  and  things  to  make 
us  moralize.  We  are  not  speaking  here  of  the 
affected  obstacles  assumed  for  convenience,  —  the 
white  lies  of  civility ;  but  of  cases  where  the  mind 
acts  in  good  faith,  but  under  the  growing  laziness 
of  habit  and  subservience  to  mere  straws  of  hin- 
drances. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more  important 
than  to  know  an  insurmountable  obstacle  when  you 
see  it.  Lord  Lytton  tells  of  a  Spanish  scholar  "  of 
austere  morals,"  who  murdered  and  robbed  a  travel- 
ler of  his  money  in  order  to  purchase  certain  works 
of  the  Fathers  that  were  required  to  solve  a  question 
of  casuistry  upon  which  he  was  engaged ;  and  of  an 
antiquary  esteemed  for  his  amiable  and  gentle 
qualities,  who  disposed  of  his  most  intimate  friend 
after  the  same  manner,  as  the  only  means  of  pos- 
sessing himself  of  a  medal  without  which  his  own 
collection  was  imperfect.  These  are  extreme,  and 
as  it  were  heroic,  results  of  a  not  uncommon  ten- 
dency of  minds  supremely  engrossed  by  some  pur- 
suit or  passion.  The  plea  of  "I  could  not  help  it," 
with  impulsive  people,  overrides  alike  small  and 
great  moral  obstacles  which  interfere  with  a  favorite 
object.  They  recall,  too,  the  persistency  with  which 
certain  philanthropists  overcome  every  scruple  of 
delicacy  and  consideration  in  their  attacks  on  their 
neighbor's  purse.  Speculators  constantly  suffer 
from  this  want  of  recognizing  a  real  obstacle,  and 
come  to  grief  or  failure  irom  the  same  cause,  whether 
the  theorist  is  of  those 

"  Philosophers  who  find 
Some  favorite  system  to  their  mind, 
In  every  point  to  make  it  fit 
Will  force  all  nature  to  submit  "  ;  ^"'r" 

or  of  the  more  selfish  class  of  dreamers,  "  who  in 
their  own  favor  resolve  everything  that  is  possible 
into  what  is  probable,  and  then  reckon  on  that 
probability  as  on  what  must  certainly  happen." 

Clumsiness  constantly  shows  itself  in  blindness  to 
insurmountable  obstacles ;  such  as  the  want  of 
knowledge  and  the  want  of  tools.  Thus  officious- 
ness  rushes  unprepared  into  the  most  knotty  and 
difficult  enterprises  ;  the  village  blacksmith  accus- 
tomed to  overcome  the  ruder  class  of  obstacles  by 
mere  force  of  arm  undertakes  the  nicest  and  exact- 
est  tasks  with  nothing  else  to  back  him.  Ignorance 
of  the  presumptuous  sort  never  knows  an  obstacle 
when  it  sees  one,  and  gets  over  it  by  assuming  one 
thing  to  be  as  good  as  another,  like  the  dame  of  the 


old   story,  who,  stumbling  upon  Nebuchadnezzar, 
bid  her  scholars  call  it  Nazareth  and  pass  on. 

Among  the  most  painful  forms  of  obstacle  is  that 
where  we  personify  it,  and  feel  ourselves  in  the  way, 
—  a  predicament  in  which  weak,  shy,  and  sensitive 
natures  are  constantly  placed.  To  know  when  to 
resist  this  fancy  as  a  weakness,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  be  finely  sensitive  where  the  danger  is  real, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  good  man- 
ners. It  is  painful  to  think  how  many  an  eligible 
proposal  of  marriage  has  been  hindered,  and  the 
critical  moment  lost  forever,  by  some  stupid  fellow's 
blindness  to  the  fact  of  his  being  in  the  way.  We 
say  "  fellow,"  for  this  stupidity  is  essentially  mascu- 
line. If  a  woman  is  in  the  way  on  these  occasions, 
it  is  not  generally  for  want  of  knowing  it. 

Yet  we  need  only  look  away  from  ourselves  to  see 
that  obstacles  are  the  real  secret  of  happiness,  as 
well  as  of  the  heroic  virtues,  which  are  as  it  were 
founded  upon  them.  A  nice  balance  between  dif- 
ficulties and  our  power  to  overcome  them,  with  just 
the  least  leaning  in  our  own  favor,  keeps  up  the 
mind's  tone,  and  constitutes  active  happiness. 

There  must  be  something  in  the  way  of  our  de- 
sires, or  they  cease  to  be  desires  in  a  too  hasty  ful- 
filment. Even  the  sense  of  touch  demands  resist- 
ance, and  certain  substances  are  delightful  to  the 
palate,  from  their  suggesting  the  idea  of  toughness, 
without  being  tough.  "  Joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing." 
In  this  consists  the  satisfaction  of  real  work  as  op- 
posed to  make-believe,  and  the  fiddle-faddle  of  ama- 
teurs meddling  with  a  dozen  pursuits,  and  giving  up 
one  after  another  when  the  struggle  with  a  real  dif- 
ficulty comes.  In  this  world,  at  least,  a  full  sense 
of  life  consists  in  the  idea  of  prevailing,  and  getting 
the  mastery,  and  putting  hindrances  out  of  the  way. 
All  natural  wishes  and  desires,  as  contrasted  with 
morbid  and  unhealthy  ones,  arc  fixed  upon  a  point 
consistent  with  possibility.  Mr.  Dickens,  in  a  pic- 
turesque passage  on  the  painful  contrasts  of  wealth 
and  penury,  happiness  and  misery,  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  of  London,  describes  pale  pinched  faces  hov- 
eriug  round  windows  displaying  good  cheer ;  hun- 
gry eyes  wandering  over  the  profusion  guarded  by 
one  thin  sheet  of  brittle  glass;  shivering  figures 
stopping  to  gaze  at  Chinese  shawls  and  glittering 
stuffs  of  India.  This  last  is  not  our  experience. 
On  the  contrary,  we  note  in  this  matter  of  shop 
windows  a  uniform  fitness  between  the  gazer  and 
the  things  gazed  upon. 

Shivering,  naked  figures  do  not  care  to  survey 
golden  stuffs.  It  is  well-clad  folks  who  can  just  not 
afford  to  buy  them  now,  but  to  whom  the  idea  of 
possessing  something  like  them  some  day  is  not  a 
ridiculous  impossibility,  who  look  over  one  another's 
shoulders  on  the  gorgeous  display ;  and  if  we  saw 
squalid-looking  fellows  intent  on  a  jeweller's  treas- 
ures, we  should  not  attribute  the  act  to  mere  curi- 
osity, but  to  the  notion  of  securing  them  some  day 
by  possible,  though  dishonest,  means.  As  for  pastry- 
cooks' shops,  so  tempting  to  little  boys,  the  grandest 
of  them  has  some  cates  within  the  compass  of  the 
most  modestly  furnished  pocket  when  at  its  fullest. 
We  believe  that  the  pleasure  of  buying  is  incom- 
patible with  limitless  wealth  ;  only  the  thing  can 
hardly  be  tested,  for  wealth  has  expressly  provided 
for  it  a  class  of  expenses  whose  main  charm  seems 
to  lie  in  their  power  to  bankrupt  any  fortune. 

The  attraction,  and  even  fascination,  of  an  obsta- 
cle may  be  seen  in  a  hundred  familiar  examples. 
Who  is  so  fond  of  making  speeches  as  the  stammer- 
er ?     When  are  we  ourselves  so  disposed  to  talk  as 
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when  the  doctor  warns  us  that  our  chest  needs  ab- 
solute rest,  and  we  cough  at  every  second  word  ? 
Who  cares  for  travelling  like  those  who  have  to 
scrape  and  save  and  overcome  a  hundred  difficulties 
to  compass  a  journey  '?  Many  an  obscure  life  is 
made  heroic  to  the  possessor  by  a  succession  of 
triumphs  over  all  but  impossibilities. 

The  joys  of  contrivance,  which  are  the  supreme 
felicity  of  many  minds,  lie  in  this  direction, —  in  the 
leap  towards  an  encounter  with  diliiculties  which  are 
just  not  insurmountable,  and  which  are  overcome 
each  in  their  turn  after  a  real  tussle.  To  these 
natures  ample  means  and  inexhaustible  aifluence 
would  be  stagnation.  People  who  arc  great  at 
overcoming  obstacles  cannot  well  do  without  them. 
They  are  a  necessary  aliment.  Such  persons  will 
make  them  if  they  do  not  find  them;  and  there  is 
all  the  difference  in  wholesomeness  between  the 
natural  and  the  artificial  obstacle.  It  is  an  old 
observation  that  small  causes  are  sufficient  to  make 
a  man  uneasy  where  great  ones  an;  not  in  the  way. 
For  want  of  a  block,  he  will  stumble  at  a  straw. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 
Mr.  Charles  Mathews  is  reputed  to  be  father 

of  the  following  jeu  d'cspril  on  hippophagy  :  — 

"  if  toreeflefh  won't  suffice  to  had  the  masses, 
The  next  resource  will  certainly  be  asses  ; 
And  II ■■aveu  only  knows  wli "re  that  will  enil  ! 
Some  people  won't  have  left  a  sin  ;ie  friend." 

Mr.  Tknnysox  is  said  to  be  about  to  issue  a 
"Standard"  edition  of  his  works  in  four  library 
volumes.  This  edition  will  be  carefully  corrected 
by  the  poet,  and  will  contain  some  notable  additions 
to  his  published  writings. 

Tin:  Austrian*  have  lately  made  experiments  at 
Fiume  with  a  new  species  of  torpedo,  the  peculiar- 
ity of  which  is,  that  it  can  be  set  in  motion  under 
water,  and  directed  against  the  object  to  be  de- 
stroyed. Its  use,  therefore,  if  successful,  will  by  no 
means  be  confined  to  the  defence  of  coasts  and 
harbors,  as  it  may  be  equally  well  employed  in  the 
open  sea. 

SOME  of  the  gilded  youths  of  Paris  are  startled 
by  the  intelligence  that  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
actresses  of  the  Odeon,  Mdlle.  Thuillier,  is  about  to 
take  the  veil  at  the  Convent  of  the  Carmelites,  and 
that  Madame  Arnould  Plessv  is  likely  to  follow  her 
example.  It  appears  that  Father  Hyacinthe,  the 
celebrated  Lent  preacher,  has  effected  these  conver- 
sions. 

The  "  Tatter"  of  the  London  Review  says :  «  We 
are  told  that  during  the  year   18G7  four  hundred 

and  teii  novels  have  been  published,  —  nearly  a 
novel  and  a  half  a  day  !  —  enough  for  the  most  in- 
satiable reader  ;  and  this  does  not  include  magazine 
tales.  But  religion  and  politics  are  still  the  staple 
mental  pabulum  of  Englishmen  ;  hence  we  have 
eight  hundred  and  forty-nine  religious  essays  and 
pamphlets.  Here,  indeed,  must  be  many  shades  of 
opinion,  both  political  and  religious. 

The  Moniteur  Scientifique  asserts  that  one  of  the 
exhibitors  at  the  late  Paris  Exhibition  obtained  a 
prize  from  the  commissioners  for  an  instrument 
which  has  been  known  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years  as  an  original  invention.  The  exhibitor  in 
question  is  Father  Secchi,  the  well-known  Jesuit 
professor  of  Rome,  and  the  instrument  (which  he 
called  the  "  metereograph  ")  sent  by  him  to  the  Ex- 


hibition gained  him  the  first  prize  and  the  cross  of 
an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Soon  after 
these  honors  were  awarded  to  Father  Secchi,  some 
scientific  men  examined  the  "  metereograph,"  and 
found  that  it  was  simply  a  copy  of  Mor  land's  steel- 
yard barometer,  which  was  presented  by  its  inven- 
tor to  Charles  H.  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

A  Paris  letter-writer  is  responsible  for  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  A  spectacle,  which  draws  a 
crowd  daily  to  the  Tuileries  gardens,  is  that  of  a 
lady  who  does  not  make  a  profession  of  her  powers 
of  charming,  but  who,  in  her  daily  walk,  attracts 
around  her  flights  of  the  wild  pigeons  who  lodge  in 
the  old  trees,  and  scores  of  sparrows  and  other  birds, 
who  perch  on  her  shoulder,  and  even  have  the  au- 
dacity to  peck  at  her  mouth.  The  lady  ■  daily  es- 
corted to  her  home  by  a  perfect  squadron  of  her 
leathered  friends,  who  then  return  to  their  quarters. 

A  \i:\v  Parisian  toy  just  now  in  great  demand  on 
the  Boulevards,  is  called  la  question  Rotname,  or  the 
two  points  of  interrogation.    It  consists  of  two  i 
of  thick  iron  wire  so  interlaced  as  to  be  a  difficult 

puzzle  to  separate.      It  is  impossible  to  enter  a  raft 

or  drawing-room  without  seeing  gray -headed  ollicials, 

their  younger  brethren,  puzzling  over  the 

1   notes  of  interrogation.      Whoever  invented 

>tj,,n  has  made  his  fortune.     On  New  Y 

Day  fifty  thousand  were  sold  at  two  franca  each; 

now   you   can   purchase   one   for   twopence.     Tin: 

Emperor  tried    his   luck   at  solving   the    "  B  no  in 

question "  ;    he    failed,   but   handed  the  toy  to  the 

young    Prince,    who   instantly  I    this    new 

Gordian  knot,  ^y^yning  —  "  J'ai  resolu  la  qn 

ine  plot  rite  que  "  The  toy  hay- 

ing been  the  success  of  the  hour  in  France,  will  prob- 
ably turn  up  in  England  as  ••  The  Fenian  Question.* 

Onk  of  the  principal  attractions  in  Pari 
month-  d  u  L'Homme  Masque*."     This 

personage,  who  reveals  neither  his  name  norhi- 
to  the  public,  gii  -  of  athletic  perform 

in  the  circus  in  the.  line  Lepelleticr.  He  makes  his 
appearance  in  the  arena  with  a  black  musk  on  his 
face  and  black  gloves  on  his  hands,  the  rest  of  his 
person  being  covered  with  white  "tricot,"  and 
though  his  muscular  development  does  not  seem  to 
be  extraordinary,  he  performs  wonderful  feats  of 
strength.  Hitherto  he  has  always  been  victorious 
in  numerous  contests  with  adversaries  apparently 
much  stronger  than  himself,  such  as  "  te  I 
Alpes  "  and  the  Marseilles  wrestler  known  as  "  le 
Fauve  des  Jungles."  The  mania  for  athletics  with 
which  he  has  inoculated  the  Parisians  is  burlesqued 
in  a  farce  entitled  "  Des  Lutteuses,"  at  the  Boulfes. 
A  middle-aged  milliner,  roused  to  enthusiasm  by  the 
performances  of  "  l'homme  masque,"  determines  to 
convert  her  shop  into  a  gymnasium.  She  has  her 
son  taught  boxing,  takes  shower-baths  every  morn- 
ing, and  makes  her  shopwomen  lift  heavy  weights 
and  perform  other  gymnastic  feats.  While  this  is 
going  on  her  husband  returns  from  a  journey,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  husband  for  his  daughter  and  a 
notary.  He  finds,  to  his  utter  amazement,  ropes 
hanging  from  the  ceiling  of  his  wife's  shop,  and  foils 
and  single-sticks  in  every  corner.  Soon  his  wife 
appears  in  boxing  costume,  and  perceiving  the 
notary,  whom  she  mistakes  for  the  celebrated  athlete 
"  le  Rocher  de  St.  Malo,"  gives  him  a  playful  dig  in 
the  ribs,  which  knocks  him  head  over  heels.  The 
husband  here  interposes,  but  she  stops  his  grumb- 
lings by  swinging  him  on  a  trapeze,  and  at  length 
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compels   all   her  visitors   to   yield   to   her   athletic 
superiority. 

A  curious  correspondence  between  Count  Bis- 
marck and  the  members  of  a  Conservative  society 
in  Pomerania  is  published  by  the  Vossische  ZeitUng. 
This  society  asked  the  Count  for  an  explanation  of 
his  conduct,  first,  in  abandoning  the  Conservative 
party ;  second,  in  allowing  himself  to  be  photo- 
graphed along  with  Mdlle.  Lucca;  and  third,  in 
having  ceased  to  go  to  church.  The  Count  at  once 
gave  a  categorical  reply,  with  many  thanks  for  the 
frankness  with  which  his  "  dear  friends  "  had  ad- 
dressed him.  In  regard  to  the  first  point,  Count 
Bismarck  says  that  people  at  a  distance  cannot 
judge  of  the  circumstances  which  must  necessarily 
influence  the  political  conduct  of  a  statesman  ;  that 
he  must  act  for  the  good  of  the  countrv,  whose 
destinies  have  been  placed  in  his  hands  :  and  that  if 
his  correspondents  knew  how  difficult  it  is  to  adopt 
the  right  course,  and  how  heavy  a  burden  rests  on 
his  shoulders,  they  would  acquit  him  of  wilful  de- 
sertion of  his  party.  In  explanation  of  the  second 
point,  the  Count  reminds  his  correspondents  of  the 
lengthy  negotiations  which  led  to  the  convention  of 
Gastein.  "  At  one  time,"  he  says,  "matters  came 
to  a  dead  lock,  and  life  became  so  insufferably 
tedious  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  kill  time.  I 
went  for  a  walk,  met  Mdlle.  Lucca,  whom  I  knew, 
and  suggested  to  her  that  she  should  relieve  the 
tediousness  of  our  existence  by  giving  a  concert. 
4  Perhaps  I  will.'  she  answered  ;  '  but  only  on  one 
condition.'  'And  what  may  that be  ?  '  'That  your 
Excellency  will  allow  yourself  to  be  photographed 
along  with  me.'  '  With  pleasure,'  I  answered  ;  and 
this  was  the  origin  of  the  picture.  I  now  leave  it 
to  you  to  judge  whether  you  should  cast  a  stone  at 
me  on  this  account."  As  for  the  Count's  non-ap- 
pearance at  church,  he  explains  that  his  doctor  for- 
bids him  to  attend  divine  service,  as  he  has  become 
so  exhausted  through  working  night  after  night  that 
he  is  not  equal  to  the  effort.  He  adds  that  he  feels 
this  to  be  a  great  privation,  and  often  prays  in  his 
own  room  for  guidance  as  to  what  is  best  for  the 
fatherland. 

I.v  view  of  the  recent  decease  of  the  Spanish 
Marshal  O'Donnell  (we  translate  from  the  Garten- 
laube),  a  few  particulars  concerning  his  family  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers.  The  O'Don- 
nell family,  as  the  prefix  O'  leads  one  to  expect, 
came  originally  from  Ireland.  Three  brothers  of 
the  name  left  their  native  island  to  seek  fortune  in 
Spain.  Only  one,  however,  met  with  success.  The 
eldest  gained  no  distinction.  The  second  was  the 
lately  deceased  Duke  of  Tetuan,  whose  brilliant 
political  and  military  career  is  well  known.  The 
youngest  brother,  a  man  of  dauntless  courage,  had 
before  him  perhaps  even  as  signal  a  career  as  that 
of  his  elder  brother,  had  it  not  been  cut  short  almost 
at  the  outset.  It  is  of  this  last  brother  that  the  fol- 
lowing story  is  told  :  — 

At  the  time  of  the  War  of  the  Succession  in 
Spain,  the  young  O'Donnell  had  declared  for  the 
faction  of  the  infant  Isabella,  and  belonged  to  the 
party  which  was  called  the  "  Christinos."  In  one 
of  the  numerous  skirmishes  of  the  guerilla  warfare, 
which  was  carried  on  between  the  rival  factions,  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  famous  "  Carlist  "  leader 
Zumalacarreguy.  O'Donnell  regarded  this,  how- 
ever, almost  as  a  piece  of  good  luck,  for  Zumala- 
carreguy was  an  old  friend  of  his  youth,  and  whilom 
classmate  in  one  of  the  military  schools.     The  two 


friends  had  lost  sight  of  each  other  for  years,  and 
slebrated  a  joyful  reunion.  Zumalacarreguy 
took  his  friend  into  his  own  tent,  entertained  him 
with  the  most  cordial  hospitality,  and  alter  they  had 
related  to  each  other  their  mutual  experiences,  the 
Carlist  general  said  :  — 

"  Your  captivity  will  not  last  long,  my  dear 
friend ;  I  am  about  to  send  off  to-day  a  flag  of  truce 
to  the  general  of  the  Christinos,  to  negotiate  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  so  that  you  may  expect  to-mor- 
row to  be  again  at  liberty." 

The  officer  was  accordingly  despatched  with  the 
flag  of  truce,  and  proceeded  on  his_  mission  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Christinos  general.  The  latter, 
however,  a  brutal  and  impolitic  man,  replied  to  the 
proposal  of  the  envoy,  "  I  will  show  you  how  I  treat 
with  rebels!"  and  forthwith  caused  all  the  Carlist 
prisoners  in  his  hands  to  be  led  out  and  shot  down 
before  the  eyes  of  the  officer,  who,  outraged  by  this 
barbarity,  returned  immediately  to  his  chief. 

On  the  following  morning  Zumalacarreguy  en- 
tered his  tent  with  evident  embarrassment  depicted 
in  his  countenance,  and  found  his  prisoner  at  break- 
fast, comfortably  regaling  himself  with  his  cup  of 
chocolate.  Zumalacarreguy  took  his  seat  opposite 
him  in  silence. 

M  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  O'Donnell. 
'•  Have  you  slept  badly,  was  your  chocolate  burnt, 
or  whatever  else  has  happened  to  you  ?  You  look 
immensely  disturbed  about  something.'' 

"  Good  heavens,  yes  ! "  replied  the  Carlist,  "  I 
am,  indeed,  troubled  enough,  for  I  have  bad  news  to 
tell  you.  The  general  of  the  Christinos  has  had  all 
his  prisoners  shot  before  the.  very  face  of  my  flag  of 
truce,  and  now  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  make  re- 
prisals. In  an  hour's  time,  therefore,  you  will  have 
to  be  shot  along  with  the  other  prisoners,  however 
much  it  will  pain  mc." 

O'Donnell  received  this  announcement  calmly, 
and  replied,  '•  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  course,  so 
you  need  have  no  further  scruples  about  it.  You 
cannot  do  otherwise,  —  I  would  act  in  the  same  Way 
myself.  Only  give  me  a  couple  of  cigarettes  and 
writing  materials,  so  that  I  may  write  a  letter,  which 
I  will  trust  to  your  taking  care  of  afterwards  —  " 

As  he  was  finishing  his  letter,  the  guard  came  to 
lead  out  the  prisoners.  O'Donnell  rose  to  his  feet, 
shook  Zumalacarreguy  by  the  hand,  lit  another 
cigarette,  and  walked  off  to  be  shot ! 


WAGES. 

Glory  of  warrior,  glory  of  orator,  glory  of  song, 
Paid  with  a  voice  that  will  pass  to  be  lost  in  an 
endless  sea  — 
Glorv  of  Virtue,  to  fight,  to  struggle,  to  right  the 
wrong  — 
Nay,  but  she  aim'd  not  at  glory,  no  lover  of  glory 
she  : 
Give  her  the  glory  of  going  on,  and  still  to  be. 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death  :  if  the  wages  of  Virtue 
be  dust, 
Would  she  have  heart  to  endure  for  the  life  of 
the  worm  and  the  fly  ? 
She  desires  no  isles  of  the  blest,  no  quiet  seats  of  the 
just, 
To  rest  in  a  golden  grove,  or  to  bask  in  a  summer 
sky  : 
Give  her  the  wages  of  going  on,  and  not  to  die. 
Alfred  Texnysox. 
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FOUL    PLAY.* 

By  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER  XY. 

Our  scene  now  changes  from  the  wild  ocean  and 
its  perils,  to  a  snug  room  in  Fenchurch  Street ;  the 
inner  ollice  of  Wardlaw  and  Son :  a  large  apartment, 
panelled  with  fine  old  mellow  Spanish  oak;  and  all 
the  furniture  in  keeping;  the  carpet,  a  thick  Ax- 
minster  of  sober  colors  ;  the  chairs,  of  oak  and  mo- 
rocco,  very  substantial  ;  a  large  office-table,  with 
oaken  lege  like  very  columns,  substantial ;  two  Mil- 
ner  safes;  a  globe  of  unusu  al  size,  with  a  handsome 
tent  over  it,  made  of  roan  leather.  Beared  ;  the  walls 
hung  with  long  oak  boxes,  about  eight  inches  broad, 
containing  rolled  maps  of  high  quality,  and  great 
dimensions;  to  consult  which,  oaken  sceptres  tipped 
with  brass  hooks  stood  ready:  with  these,  the  great 
maps  could  be  drawn  down  and  inspected;  and,  o« 
being  released,  flew  up  into  their  wooden  boxes 
again.  Besides  these  were  hung  up  a  few  drawings, 
representing  outlines,  and  inner  sections,  of  vi- 
and, on  a  smaller  table,  lay  models,  almanacs,  etc. 
The  great  ofHce-table  was  covered  with  writing  ma- 
terials and  papers,  all  but  a  square  space  enclosed 
with  a  little  silver  rail,  and  inside  that  space  lay  a 
purple  morocco  case  about  ten  inches  square  :  it  was 
locked,  and  contained  an  exquisite  portrait  of  Helen 
liolleston. 

This  apartment  was  so  situated,  and  the  frames  of 
the  plate  glass  windows  so  well  made  and  substan- 
tial, that,  let  a  storm  blow  a  thousand  ships  ashore, 
it  could  not  be  felt,  nor  heard,  in  "Wardlaw's  inner 
oiliee. 

But  appearances  are  deceitful ;  and  who  can 
wall  out  a  sea  of  troubles,  and  the  tempests  of  the 
mind  ? 

The  inmate  of  that  office  was  battling  for  his  com- 
mercial existence,  under  accumulated  difficulties  and 
dangers.  Like  those  who  sailed  the  Proserpine's 
long-boat,  upon  that  dirty  night,  which  so  nearly 
swamped  her,  his  eye  had  now  to  be  on  every  wave, 
and  the  sheet  forever  in  his  hand. 

His  measures  had  been  ably  taken ;  but,  as  will 
happen  when  clever  men  are  driven  into  a  corner, 
he  had  backed  events  rather  too  freely  against  time  ; 
had  allowed  too  slight  a  margin  for  unforeseen  de- 


lays. For  instance,  he  had  averaged  the  Shannon's 
previous  performances,  and  had  calculated  on  her 
arrival  too  nicely.  She  was  a  fortnight  overdue, 
and  that  delay  brought  peril. 

He  had  also  counted  upon  getting  news  of  the 
Proserpine.     But  not  a  word  had  reached  Lloyd's 

At  this,  very  crisis  came  the  panic  of  '6G.  Over- 
end  and  (Jurney  broke  ;  and  Wardlaw's  experience 
led  him  to  tear  that,  sooner  or  later,  there  would  be 
a  run  on  every  bank  in  London.  Now  he  had  bor- 
rowed £80,000  at  one  bank,  and  £30.000  at  another  : 
and,  without  his  ships,  could  not  possibly  pay  a  quar- 
ter of  the  money.  If  the  banks  in  question  were 
run  upon,  and  obliged  to  call  in  all  their  resources, 
his  credit  must  go;  and  this,  in  his  precarious  posi- 
tion, was  ruin. 

lie  had  concealed  his  whole  condition  from  his 
father,  by  false  book-keeping.  Indeed,  he  had  only 
two  confidants  in  the  world  ;  poor  old  Michael  Pen- 
fold,  and  Helen  Rolleston's  portrait  ;  and  even  to 
these  two  he  made  half  confidences.  He  dared  not 
tell  either  of  them  all  he  had  done,  and  all  he  was 
going  to  do. 

His  redeeming  feature  was  as  bright  as  ever.  He 
still  loved  Helen  llolleston  with  a  chaste,  constant, 
and  ardent  affection  that  did  him  honor.  He  loved 
money  too  well :  but  he  loved  Helen  better.  In  all 
his  troubles  and  worries,  it  was  his  one  consolation, 
to  unlock  her  portrait,  and  gaze  on  it,  and  purify 
his  soul  for  a  lew  minutes.  Sometimes  he  would 
apologize  to  it,  for  an  act  of  doubtful  morality. 
"  How  can  I  risk  the  loss  of  you  ?  "  was  his  favorite 
excuse.  No  :  he  must  have  credit.  He  must  have 
money.  She  must  not  suffer  by  his  past  impru- 
dences. They  must  be  repaired,  at  any  cost  —  for 
her  sake. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  :  Mr.  Penfold 
was  sorting  the  letters  for  his  employer,  when  a 
buxom  young  woman  rushed  into  the  outer  office, 
crying  "  O  Mr.  Penfold ! "  and  sank  into  a  chair, 
breathless. 

"  Dear  heart !  what  is  the  matter  now  ?  "  said  the 
old  gentleman. 

"  I  have  had  a  dream,  sir  :  I  dreamed  I  saw  Joe 
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AVylie  out  on  the  seas,  in  a  boat ;  and  the  wind  it 
was  a  blowing  and  the  sea  a  roaring  to  that  degree 
as  Joe  looked  at  me,  and  says  he,  '  Pray  for  me, 
Nancy  Rouse.'  "  So  I  says,  '  O  dear,  Joe,  what  is 
the  matter  ?  and  whatever  is  become  of  the  Pros- 
erpine ? ' 

"  '  Gone  to  Hell ! '  says  he :  which  he  knows  I 
object  to  foul  language.  '  Gone  —  there  —  '  savs 
he, '  and  I  am  sailing  in  her  wake.  O  pray  for  me, 
Nancy  Rouse  ! '  With  that,  I  tries  to  pray  in  my 
dream,  and  screams  instead,  and  wakes  myself.  O 
Mr.  Penfold,  do  tell  me,  have  you  got  any  news  of 
the  Proserpine  this  morning  ?  " 

"  What  is  that  to  you  ?  "  inquired  Arthur  Ward- 
law,  who  had  entered  just  in  time  to  hear  this  last 
query. 

"  What  is  it  to  me  ! "  cried  Nancy,  firing  up  ;  "  it 
is  more  to  me,  perhaps,  than  it  is  to  you,  for  that 
matter." 

Penfold  explained,  timidly,  "  Sir,  Mrs.  Rouse  is 
my  landlady." 

'•  Which  I  have  never  been  to  church  with  any 
man  yet  of  the  name  of  Rouse,  leastways,  not  in  my 
waking  hours,"  edged  in  the  lady. 

'•  Miss  Rouse,  I  should  say,"  said  Penfold,  apol- 
ogizing. M  I  beg  pardon,  but  I  thought  Mrs.  might 
sound  better  in  a  landlady.  Please,  sir,  Mr.  Wylie, 
the  mate  of  the  Proserpine,  is  her  —  her  —  sweet- 
heart." 

"  Not  he.  Leastways,  he  is  only  on  trial,  after  a 
manner." 

'■  Of  course,  sir  —  only  after  a  manner,"  added 
Penfold,  sadly  perplexed.  "  Miss  Rouse  is  incapa- 
ble of  anything  else.  But,  if  you  please  m'm,  I 
don't  presume  to  know  the  exact  relation  "  ;  —  and 
then  with  great  reserve  —  "  but,  you  know  you  are 
anxious  about  him." 

Miss  Boom  stiffed,  and  threw  her  nose  in  the  air, 
—  as  if  to  throw  a  doubt  even  on  that  view  of  the 
matter. 

'•  Well,  madam,"  says  Wardlaw,  "  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  can  give  you  no  information.  I  share  your 
anxiety,  for  I  have  got  £160,000  of  gold  in  the  ship. 
You  might  inquire  at  Lloyd's.  Direct  her  there, 
Mr.  Pen  told,  and  bring  me  my  letters." 

With  this  he  entered  his  inner  office,  sat  down, 
took  out  a  golden  key,  opened  the  portrait  of  Helen, 
gazed  at  it,  kissed  it,  uttered  a  deep  sigh,  and  pre- 
pared to  face  the  troubles  of  the  day. 

Penfold  brought  in  a  leathern  case,  like  an  enor- 
mous bill-book :  it  had  thirty  vertical  compart- 
ments :  and  the  names  of  various  cities  and  sea- 
ports, with  which  Wardlaw  and  Son  did  business, 
were  printed  in  gold  letters  on  some  of  these  com- 
partments ;  on  others,  the  names  of  persons ;  and 
on  two  compartments,  the  word  "  Miscellaneous." 
Michael  brought  this  machine  in,  filled  with  a  cor- 
respondence, enough  to  break  a  man's  heart  to  look 
at. 

This  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  Wardlaw 's 
position.  He  durst  not  let  his  correspondence  be 
read,  and  filtered,  in  the  outer  office  :  he  opened 
the  whole  mass;  sent  some  back  into  the  outer 
office  :  then  touched  a  hand-bell,  and  a  man 
emerged  from  the  small  apartment  adjoining  his 
own.  This  was  Mr.  Atkins,  his  shorthand  writer. 
He  dictated  to  this  man  some  twenty  letters, 
which  were  taken  down  in  shorthand ;  the  man  re- 
tired to  copy  them,  and  write  them  out  in  duplicate 
from  his  own  notes,  and  this  reduced  the  number  to 
seven :  these  Wardlaw  sat  down  to  write,  himself, 
and  lock  up  the  copies. 
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While  he  was  writing  them,  he  received  a  visitor 
or  two,  whom  he  despatched  as  quickly  as  his  let- 
ters. 

He  was  writing  his  last  letter,  when  he  heard  in 
the  outer  office  a  voice  he  thought  he  knew.  He 
got  up  and  listened.  It  was  so.  Of  all  the.  voices 
in  the  city,  this  was  the  one  it  most  dismayed  him 
to  hear,  in  his  office,  at  the  present  crisis. 

He  listened  on,  and  satisfied  himself  that  a  fatal 
blow  was  coming.  He  then  walked  quietlv  to  his 
table,  seated  himself,  and  prepared  to  receive  the 
stroke  with  external  composure. 

Penfold  announced,  "  Mr.  Burtenshaw." 

"  Show  him  in,"  said  Wardlaw,  quietly. 

Mr.  Burtenshaw,  one  of  the  managers  of  Mor- 
land's  bank,  came  in,  and  Wardlaw  motioned  him 
courteously  to  a  chair,  while  he  finished  his  letter, 
which  took  only  a  few  moments. 

While  he  was  sealing  it,  he  half  turneel  to  his 
visitor,  and  said,  "  No  bad  news  ?  Morland's  is 
safe,  of  course." 

"  Well,"  said  Burtenshaw,  "  there  is  a  run  upon 
our  bank,  —  a  severe  one.  We  could  not  hope  to 
escape  the  effects  of  the  panic. 

He  then,  after  an  uneasy  pause,  and  with  appar- 
ent reluctance,  added,  "  I  am  requested  by  the  other 
directors  to  assure  you  it  is  their  present  extremity 
alone,  that  —  in  short,  we  are  really  compelled  to 
beg  you  to  repay  the  amount  advanced  to  you  by 
the  bank." 

Wardlaw  showed  no  alarm,  but  great  surprise. 
This  was  clever;  for  he  felt  great  alarm,  and  no 
surprise. 

"The  £81,000,"  said  he.  "Why,  that  advance 
was  upon  the  freight  of  the  Proserpine.  Forty-five 
thousand  ounces  of  gold.  She  ought  to  be  here  by 
this  time.  She  is  in  the  Channel  at  this  moment, 
no  doubt." 

"  Excuse  me ;  she  is  overdue,  and  the  under- 
writers uneasy.     I  have  made  inquiries." 

••  At  any  rate,  she  is  fully  insured,  and  you  hold 
the  policies.  Besides,  the  name  of  Wardlaw  on 
your  books  should  stand  for  bullion." 

Burtenshaw  shook  his  head.  "  Names  are  at  a 
discount  to-day,  sir.  We  can't  pay  you  down  on 
the  counter.  Why,  our  depositors  look  cross  at 
Bank  of  England  notes." 

To  an  inquiry,  half  ironical,  whether  the  mana- 
gers really  expected  him  to  find  £81,000  cash,  at  a 
i'avr  hours'  notice,  Burtenshaw  replied,  sorrowfully, 
that  they  felt  for  his  difficulty  whilst  deploring  their 
own;  but  that,  after  all,  it  was  a  debt:  and,  in 
short,  if  he  could  find  no  means  of  paying  it,  they 
must  suspend  payment  for  a  time,  and  issue  a  state- 
ment —  and  — 

He  hesitated  to  complete  his  sentence,  and  Ward- 
law  did  it  for  him. 

"  And  ascribe  your  suspension  to  my  inability  to 
refund  this  advance  ?  "  said  he,  bitterly. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  is  the  construction  it  will 
bear." 

Wardlaw  rose,  to  intimate  he  had  no  more  to 
say. 

Burtenshaw,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  go 
without  some  clear  understanding.  "  May  I  say  we 
shall  hear  from  you,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

And  so  they  wished  each  other  good  morning; 
and  Wardlaw  sank  into  his  chair. 

In  that  quiet  dialogue,  ruin  had  been  inflicted 
and  received  without  any  apparent  agitation;  ay, 
and  worse  than  ruin  —  exposure. 
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Morlan d's  suspension,  on  account  of  money  lust 
by  Wardlaw  and  Son,  would  at  once  bring  old  Ward- 
law  to  London,  and  the  affairs  of  the  firm  would  be 
investigated,  and  the  son's  false  system  of  book- 
keeping be  discovered. 

He  sat  stupefied  a  while,  then  put  on  his  hat,  and 
rushed  to  liis  solicitor;  on  the  way,  he  fell  in  witli  a 
great  talker,  who  told  him  there  was  a  rumor  the 
Shannon  was  lost  in  the  Pacific. 

At  tli is  he  nearly  tainted  in  the  street;  and  his 
friend  took  him  back  to  his  office  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  All  this  time  lie  had  been  feigning  anx- 
iety about  the  Proserpine,  and  concealing  his  real 
anxiety  about  the  Shannon.  To  do  him 
lost  sight  of  everything  in  the  world  now  but  Helen. 
He  sent  old  Tenfold  in  hot  haste  to  Lloyd's,  to  in- 
quire fee  news  of  the  ship;  and  then  he  sat  down 
sick  at  heart;  and  all  he  could  do  now  was  to  open 
her  portrait,  and  gaze  at  it  through  eyes  blinded 
with  tears.  Even  a  vague  rumor,  which  he  hoped 
might  be  false,  had  driven  all  his  f OinmflU  illl  ma- 
noeuvres out  of  him,  and  made  all  other  calamities 
seem  -mall. 

And  BO  they  all  are  small,  compared  with  the 
death  of  the  creature  we  I 

While  he  sat  fchnft,  in  a  stupor  of  fear  and 
he  heard  a  well-known  voice   in   the  outer  i 
and,  next  after  Burten.-iiaw's,  it  was  the  one  tli.it 
caused    him    the   most   apprehension.      It   was   his 
lather's. 

Wardlaw   senior   rarely   vi<ited    the    otH.e   now; 
and  this  was  not  his  hour.     So  Arthur  knew 
thing  extraordinary  had  brought  him  up  to  taunt 

And  he  could  not  doubt  that  it  was  the   panic,  and 
that   he   had   been   to   Mi. Hand's,  or  would  go 
in  course  of  the  day;   but,  indeed,  it  was  more  prol>- 
able  that  lie  had  already  heard  something,  and  w;ls 
come  to  investigate. 

Wardlaw  senior  entered  the  room. 

"Good  morning,  Arthur,"  said  he.  '*  I 've  got 
good  new*  for  you.'' 

Arthur  was  quite  startled  by  an  announcement 
that  accorded  so  little  with  his  expectations. 

"Good  news  —  for  me?"  said  he,  in  a  faint,  in- 
credulous tone. 

'•  Ay,  glorious  news !  Have  n't  you  been  anxious 
about  the  Shannon?  I  hare;  more  anxious  than  I 
would  own." 

Arthur  started  up.  "  The  Shannon  !  God  bless 
you,  father." 

■  She  lies  at  anchor  in  the  Mersey,"  roared  the 
old  man,  with  all  a  father's  pride  at  bringing  such 
good  news.  u  Why,  the  Rollestons  will  be  in  Lon- 
don at  '2. 15.      See,  here  is  his  telegram." 

At  this  moment,  in  ran  Penfold,  to  tell  them  that 
the  Shannon  was  up  at  Lloyd's,  had  anchored  off 
Liverpool  last  night. 

There  was  hearty  shaking  of  hands,  and  Arthur 
Wardlaw  was  the  happiest  man  in  London  —  for  a 
little  while. 

'•  Got  the  telegram  at  Elm-trees,  this  morning, 
and  came  up  by  the  first  express,"  said  Wardlaw 
senior. 

The  telegram  was  from  Sir  Edward  Rolleston. 
/  Liverpool  last  night:   will  be  at  Euston, 
two-jij 

"  Not  a  word  from  her .'"  said  Arthur. 

'•(>,  there  was  no  time  to  write  ;  and  ladies  do 
not  u.-e  the  telegram."  He  added,  slyly,  "  Perhaps 
she  thought  coming  in  person  would  do  as  well,  or 
better,  eh!" 

"  But  why  does  he  telegraph  you  instead  of  me  ?  "  | 


"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  What  does  it  matter  ? 
Yes,  I  do  know.  It  was  settled  months  ago  that  he 
and  Helen  should  come  to  me  at  Elm-trees,  so  1  was 
the  proper  person  to  telegraph.  I  '11  go  and  meet 
them  at  the  station;  there  is  plenty  of  time.  Put.  I 
Arthur,  have  you  seen  the  papers  ]  hartley 
Brothers  obliged  to  wind  up.  Maple  and  Cox,  of 
Liverpool,  gone ;  Atlantic  trading.  Terry  and 
Brown,  suspended,  International  credit  gone.  Old 
friends,  some  of  these.  Hopley  and  Timras,  rail- 
way contractors,  failed,  sir;  liabilities  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  and  more." 

'•Yes.  mi\"  said  Arthur,  pompously:  "  1866  will 
long  be  remembered  for  its  revelations  of  coimner- 
ei.d  morality." 

The  old  gentleman,  on  this,  a.-ked  his  son,  with 
kbla  vanity,  whether  he  had  done  ill  in  steering 
clear  of  speculation  ;  he  then  congratulated  him  on 
having  listened  to  good  advice,  and  .-tuck  to  legiti- 
mate business.  ••  I  mu.-t  say,  Arthur,"  added  he, 
f  your  books  are  models  for  auy  trading  firm." 

Arthur  winced  in  secret,  under  this  praise,  for,  it 
occurre  I  to  him,  that  in  a  few  days  his  fit  her  would 
discover  those  books  were  all  a  sham,  and  the  ac- 
counts a  fabrication. 

However,  the  unpleasant  topic  was  soon  interrupt- 
1  effectually,  too;  for  Michael  looked  in,  with 
an  air  of  sati.-faction  on  his  benevolent  countenance, 
and  sa'nl,   "Gentlemen,  such  an  arrival!     If 

e's    sweetheart,   that  she   dreamed  was 
drowned.-' 

"  What  is  the  man  to  me  V  "  said  Arthur,  peevish- 
ly.    He  did  not  recognize  Wylie  under  that  title. 

'•La,  Mr.  Arthur!  why  he  is  the  mate  of  the 
Proserpine,"  said   Penfold. 

'•What!     Wylie!     Joseph    Wylie  ? "    cried    Ar- 
thur,   in    a    sudden    excitement,    that    contra 
strangely  with  his  previous  indifference. 

••What  is  that?"  cried  Wardlaw  senior;  "the 
Proserpine  ;  show  him  in  at  on 

Now  this  caused  Arthur  Wardlaw  considerable 
anxiety ;  tor  obvious  reasons  he  did  not  want  liis 
father  and  this  sailor  to  exchange  a  word  togeth- 
er. However,  that  was  inevitable  now  ;  the  door 
opened,  and  the  bronzed  lace  and  sturdy  figure  of 
Wylie,  clad  in  a  rough  pea-jacket,  came  slouching 
in. 

Arthur  went  hastily  to  meet  him,  and  gave  him 
an  expressive  look  of  warning,  even  while  he  wel- 
comed him  in  cordial  accents. 

'•  Glad  to  see  you  safe  home,"  said  "Wardlaw  se- 
nior. 

"  Thank  ye,  guv'nor,"  said  Wylie.  "  Had  a 
squeak  for  it,  this  time." 

u  Where  is  your  ship  ?  " 

Wylie  shook  his  head  sorrowfully.  "  Bottom  of 
the  Pacific." 

••  ( iood  heavens  !     What ;  is  she  lost  ?  " 

"That  she  is,  sir:  foundered  at  sea,  1,200  miles 
from  the  Horn,  and  more." 

-And  the  freight?  the  gold?"  put  in  Arthur, 
with  well-feigned  anxiety. 

'•  Not  an  ounce  saved,"  said  Wylie,  disconsolately. 
••  A  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  gone  to  the 
bottom." 

"  Good  heavens." 

"  Ye  see,  sir,"  said  Wylie,  "the  ship  encountered 
one  gale  after  another,  and  labored  a  good  deal,  first 
and  last;  and  we  all  say  her  -cams  must  have 
opened ;  for  we  never  could  find  the  leak  that  sunk 
her,"  and  he  cast  a  meaning  glance  at  Arthur 
Wardlaw. 
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M  No  matter  how  it  happened,"  said  the  old  mer- 
chant :  "  are  we  insured  to  the  full ;  that  is  the  first 
question  ?  " 

"  To  the  last  shilling." 

"  "Well  done,  Arthur." 

"  But  still  it  is  most  unlucky.  Some  weeks  must 
elapse  before  the  insurances  can  be  realized,  and  a 
portion  of  the  gold  was  paid  for  in  bills  at  short 
date." 

"  The  rest  in  cash  ?  " 

"  Cash  and  merchandise." 

"  Then  there  is  the  proper  margin.  Draw  on  my 
private  account,  at  the  Bank  of  England." 

These  few  simple  words  showed  the  struggling 
young  merchant  a  way  out  of  all  his  difficulties. 

His  heart  leaped  so,  he  dared  not  reply,  lest  he 
should  excite  the  old  gentleman's  suspicions. 

But,  ere  he  could  well  draw  his  breath,  for  joy, 
came  a  freezer. 

"  Mr.  Burtenshaw,  sir." 

"  Bid  him  wait,"  said  Arthur  aloud,  and  cast  a 
look  of  great  anxiety  on  Penfold,  which  the  poor  old 
man,  with  all  his  simplicity,  comprehended  well 
enough. 

"  Burtenshaw,  from  Morland's.  What  does  he 
want  of  us  ?  "  said  Wardlaw  senior,  knitting  his 
brows. 

Arthur  turned  cold  all  over.  "Perhaps  to  ask 
me  not  to  draw  out  my  balance.  It  is  less  than  usu- 
al :  but  they  are  run  upon ;  and,  as  you  are  good 
enough  to  let  me  draw  on  you,  —  by  the  by,  per- 
haps you  will  sign  a  check  before  you  go  to  the 
station." 

"  How  much  do  you  want?  " 

"  I  really  don't  know,  till  I  have  consulted  Pen- 
fold  :  the  gold  was  a  large  and  advantageous  pur- 
chase, sir." 

"  No  doubt ;  no  doubt.  I  '11  give  you  my  signa- 
ture ;  and  you  can  fill  in  the  amount." 

He  drew  a  check  in  favor  of  Arthur  Wardlaw, 
signed  it,  and  left  him  to  fill  in  the  figures. 

He  then  looked  at  his  watch,  and  remarked  they 
would  barely  have  time  to  get  to  the  station. 

41  Good  Heavens ! "  cried  Arthur  ;  "  and  I  can't 
go.  I  must  learn  the  particulars  of  the  loss  of  the 
Proserpine,  and  prepare  the  statement  at  once  for 
the  underwriters." 

"  Well,  never  mind.     I  can  go." 

"  But  what  will  she  think  of  me  ?  I  ought  to  be 
the  first  to  welcome  her." 

"  I  '11  make  your  excuses." 

"  No,  no ;  say  nothing :  after  all  it  was  you  who 
received  the  telegram :  so  you  naturally  meet  her ; 
but  you  will  bring  her  here,  father :  you  won't 
whisk  my  darling  down  to  Elm-trees,  till  you  have 
blest  me  with  the  sight  of  her." 

"I  will  not  be  so  cruel,  fond  lover,"  said  old 
Wardlaw,  laughing,  and  took  up  his  hat  and  gloves 
to  go. 

Arthur  went  to  the  door  with  him,  in  great  anxie- 
ty, lest  he  should  question  Burtenshaw  :  but,  peer- 
ing into  the  outer  office,  he  observed  Burtenshaw 
was  not  there.  Michael  had  caught  his  employer's 
anxious  look,  and  conveyed  the  Banker  into  the 
small  room,  where  the  shorthand  writer  was  at 
work.  But  Burtenshaw  was  one  of  a  struggling 
firm  ;  to  him  every  minute  was  an  hour :  he  had  sat, 
fuming  with  impatience,  so  long  as  he  heard  talking 
in  the  inner  office  ;  and,  the  moment  it  ceased,  he 
took  the  liberty  of  coming  in :  so  that  he  opened 
the  jide  door,  just  as  Wardlaw  senior  was  passing 
through  the  centre  door. 


Instantly  Wardlaw  junior  whipped  before  him, 
to  hide  his  figure  from  his  retreating  father. 

Wylie  —  who  all  this  time  had  been  sitting  silent, 
looking  from  one  to  the  other,  and  quietly  puzzling 
out  the  game,  as  well  as  he  could  —  observed  this 
movement,  and  grinned. 

As  for  Arthur  Wardlaw,  he  saw  his  father  safe 
out,  then  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  walked  to  his 
office  table,  and  sat  down,  and  began  to  fill  in  the 
check. 

Burtenshaw  drew  near,  and  said,  "I  am  in- 
structed to  say  that  fifty  thousand  pounds  on  acr 
count  will  be  accepted." 

Perhaps  if  this  proposal  had  been  made  a  few 
seconds  sooner,  the  ingenious  Arthur  would  have 
availed  himself  of  it :  but,  as  it  was,  he  preferred  to 
take  the  high  and  mighty  tone.  "  I  decline  any 
concession,"  said  he.  "  Mr.  Penfold,  take  this  check 
to  the  Bank  of  England.  £  81,647  10s.  that  is  the 
amount,  capital  and  interest,  up  to  noon  this  day : 
hand  the  sum  to  Mr.  Burtenshaw,  taking  his  receipt, 
or,  if  he  prefers  it,  pay  it  across  his  counter,  to  my 
credit.     That  will  perhaps  arrest  the  run." 

Burtenshaw  stammered  out  his  thanks. 

Wardlaw  cut  him  short.  "  Good  morning,  sir," 
said  he.  "I  have  business  of  importance.  Good 
day,"  and  bowed  him  out. 

"  This  is  a  Highflyer,"  thought  Burtenshaw. 

Wardlaw  then  opened  the  side  door,  and  called 
his  shorthand  writer. 

"  Mr.  Atkins,  please  step  into  the  outer  office, 
and  don't  let  a  soul  come  in  to  me.  Mind,  I  am  out 
for  the  day.  Except  to  Miss  Rolleston  and  her 
father." 

He  then  closed  all  the  doors,  and  sunk  exhausted 
into  a  chair,  muttering,  "  Thank  Heaven  !  I  have 
got  rid  of  them  all  for  an  hour  or  two.  Now, 
Wylie." 

Wylie  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  enter  upon  the  re- 
quired subject. 

Said  he  evasively,  "  Why,  guv'nor,  it  seems 
to  me  you  are  among  the  breakers  here,  your- 
self." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,  if  you  have  managed  your 
work  cleverly.  Come,  tell  me  all,  before  we  are 
interrupted  again." 

"  Tell  ye  all  about  it !  Why  there 's  part  on 't, 
I  am  afraid  to  think  on;  let  alone  talk  about 
it." 

"  Spare  me  your  scruples,  and  give  me  your 
facts,"  said  Wardlaw,  coldly.  "First  of  all,  did 
you  succeed  in  shifting  the  bullion  as  agreed?" 

The  sailor  appeared  relieved  by  this  question. 

"  O,  that  is  all  right,"  said  he.  "  I  got  the  bullion 
safe  aboard  the  Shannon,  marked  for  lead." 

"  And  the  lead  on  board  the  Proserpine  ?  " 

"  Ay,  shipped  as  bullion." 

"  Without  suspicion  ?  " 

"  Not  quite." 

"  Great  Heaven  !     Who?" 

"  One  clerk  at  the  shipping  agent's  scented  some- 
thing queer,  I  think.  James  Seaton.  That  teas  the 
name  he  went  %." 

"  Could  he  prove  anything  ?  " 

"Nothing.  He  knew  nothing  for  certain;  and 
what  he  guessed  won't  never  be  known  in  England 
now."     And  Wylie  fidgeted  in  his  chair. 

Notwithstanding  this  assurance  Wardlaw  looked 
grave,  and  took  a  note  of  that  clerk's  name.  Then 
he  begged  Wylie  to  go  on.  "  Give  me  all  the 
details,"  said  he.  "  Leave  me  to  judge  their  relative 
value.     You  scuttled  the  ship  ?  " 
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"  Don't  say  that !  don't  say  that ! "  cried  Wylie, 
in  a  low  but  eager  voice.  "Stone  walls  have  ears." 
Then  rather  more  loudly  than  was  necessary,  M  Ship 
sprang  a  leak,  that  neither  the  captain,  nor  I,  nor 
anybody  could  find,  to  stop.  Me  and  my  men,  we 
all  think  her  seams  opened,  with  stress  of  weather." 
Then,  lowering  his  voice  again,  u  Try  and  see  it  as 
we  do ;  and  don't  you  ever  use  such  a  word  as  that 
what  come  out  of  your  lips  just  now.  "We  pumped 
her  hard  ;  but  't  warn't  no  use.  She  filled,  and  we 
had  to  take  to  the  boats." 

"  Stop  a  moment.  Was  there  any  suspicion  ex- 
cited '1  " 

"  Not  among  the  crew :  and,  suppose  there  was, 
I  could  talk  'em  all  over,  or  buy  'em  all  over,  what 
few  of  'em  is  left.  I've  got  'em  all  with  me  in  one 
house  :  and  they  are  all  square,  don't  you  fear." 

"  Well,  but  you  said  'among  the  crew!'  Whom 
else  can  we  have  to  fear?" 

"Why,  nobody.  To  be  sure,  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers was  down  on  me ;  but  what  does  that  mat- 
ter now  ?  " 

"It  matters  greatly,  —  it  matters  terribly.  Who 
was  this  passenger? 

"He  called  himself  the  Reverend  John  Hazel, 
lb'  BUtpected  something  or  other;  and  what  with 
listening  here,  and  watching  there,  he  judged  the 
ship  was  never  to  see  England,  and  I  always  fancied 
he  told  the  lady." 

M  What,  was" there  a  lady  there  ?  " 

'•  Ay,  worse  luck,  sir ;  and  a  pretty  girl  she  was : 

coming  home  to  England  to  die  of  consumption  J  so 
our  surgeon  told  me." 

"  Well,  never  mind  her.  The  clergyman  !  This 
fills   me   with   anxiety.      A   clerk   suspecting   us    at 

Sydney,  and  a  passenger  suspecting  us  in  the  vessel. 
There  are  two  witnesses  against  us  already." 

"  No  ;  only  one." 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?  " 

"  Why,  White's  clerk  and  the  parson,  they  was 
one  man." 

Wardlaw  stared  in  utter  amazement 

"  Don't  ye  believe  me  ?  "  said  Wylie.  "  I  tell  ye 
that  there  clerk  boarded  us  under  an  alias.  He 
had  shaved  off  his  beard;  but,  bless  your  heart,  I 
knew  him  directly." 

"  He  came  to  verify  his  suspicions,"  suggested 
Wardlaw,  in  a  faint  voice. 

"  Not  he.  He  came  for  love  of  the  sick  girl,  and 
nothing  else  ;  and  you  '11  never  see  either  him  or 
her,  it'  that  is  any  comfort  to  you." 

••  l>e  good  enough  to  conceal  nothing.  Facts 
must  be  fated." 

"  That  is  too  true,  sir.  Well,  we  abandoned  her, 
and  took  to  the  boats.     I  commanded  one." 

•■  And  Hudson  the  other?" 

"Hudson!     No." 

'•  Why,  how  was  that  ?  and  what  has  become  of 
him  ?  " 

M  What  has  become  of  Hudson  ?  "  said  Wylie, 
with  a  start.  "  There 's  a  question  !  And  not  a 
drop  to  wet  my  lips,  and  warm  my  heart.  Is  this  a 
tale  to  tell,  dry?  Can't  ye  spare  a  drop  of  brandy 
to  a  poor  devil  that  has  earned  ye  £150,000,  and 
risked  his  life,  and  wrecked  his  soul,  to  do  it?" 

Wardlaw  east  a  glance  of  contempt  on  him,  but 
got  up,  and  speedily  put  a  bottle  of  old  brandy,  a 
tumbler,  and  a  earad'e  of  water,  on  the  table  before 
him. 

Wylie,  drank  a  wine-glassful  neat,  and  gave  a 
sort  of  sigh  of  satisfaction.  And  then  ensued  a 
dialogue,  in  which,  curiously  enough,  the  brave  man 


was  agitated,  and  the  timid  man  was  cool  and  col- 
lected. But  one  reason  was,  the  latter  had  not 
imagination  enough  to  realize  things  unseen,  though 
he  had  caused  them. 

Wylie  told  him  how  Hudson  got  to  the  bottle, 
and  would  not  leave  the  ship.  "  I  think  I  see  him 
now,  with  his  cutlass  in  one  hand,  and  his  rum 
bottle  in  the  other,  and  the  waves  running  over  hLs 
poor,  silly  face,  as  she  went  down.  Poor  Hiram! 
he  and  I  had  made  many  a  trip  together,  before  we 
took  to  this." 

And  Wylie  shuddered,  and  took  another  gulp  at 
the  brandy. 

While  he  was  drinking  to  drown  the  picture, 
Wardlaw  was  calmly  reflecting  on  the  bare  fact. 
"  Hum,"  said  he,  "  we  must  use  that  circumstance. 
I  '11  get  it  into  the  journals.  Heroic  captain.  Went 
down  with  the  ship.  Who  can  suspect  Hudson  in 
the  teeth  of  such  a  fact?  Now,  pray  go  on,  my 
good  Wylie.     The  I*. 

••  Well,  sir,  I  had  the  surgeon,  and  ten  men,  and 
the  lady's  maid,  on  board  the  long-boat;  and  there 
was  the  parson,  the  sick  lady,  and  five  sailors  aboard 
the  cutter.  We  sailed  together,  till  night,  steering 
for  Juan  Fernandez,  then  a  fog  came  on  and  we 
lost  sight  of  the  cutter,  and  I  altered  my  mind  and 
judged  it  best  to  beat  to  win'ard,  and  get  into  the 
track  of  ships.  Which  we  did,  and  were  ncarly 
swamped  in  a  sou'wester  ;  but,  by  good  luck,  a 
Yankee  whaler  picked  us  up,  and  took  us  to  Buenos 
Aries,  where  we  shipped  for  England,  what  was 
kit  of  us,  only  four,  besides  myself;  hut  I  got  the 
signatures  of  the  others  t<>  my  tale  of  the  wreck.  It 
is  all  M  square  as  a  die,  1  tell  you." 

"Well  done.  Well  dole-.  But,  stop !  the  other 
boat,  with  that  sham  parson  on  board  who  knows 
all.     She  will  be  picked  up,  too,  perhaps." 

"  There  is  no  chance  of  that.  She  was  out  of  the 
tracks  of  trade ;  ami,  I  '11  tell  ye  the  truth,  sir." 
He  poured  out  half  a  tumbler  of  brandy,  and  drank 
a  part  of  it;  and,  now,  for  the  first  time,  his  hand 
trembled  as  he  lifted  the  glass  —  "  Some  fool  had 
put  the  main  of  her  provisions  aboard  the  long-boat; 
that  is  what  sticks  to  me,  and  won't  let  me  sleep. 
We  took  a  chance,  but  we  did  n't  give  one.  I  think 
I  told  you  there  was  a  woman  aboard  the  cutter, 
that  sick  girl,  sir.     O,  but  it  was  hard  lines  for  her, 

Eoor  thing !  I  see  her  face,  pale  and  calm ;  O 
,or,d,  so  pale  and  calm ;  every  night  of  my  life ;  she 
kneeled  aboard  the  cutter  with  her  white  hands  a 
clasped  together,  praying." 

"  Certainly,  it  is  all  very  shocking,"  said  Ward- 
law;  "but,  then,  you  know,  if  they  had  escaped, 
they  would  have  exposed  us.  Believe  me,  it  is  all 
for  the  best." 

Wylie  looked  at  him  with  wonder.  "  Ay,"  said 
he,  after  staring  at  him  in  wonder ;  "  you  can  sit 
here  at  your  ease,  and  doom  a  ship  and  risk  her 
people's  lives:  but,  if  you  had  to  do  it,  and  see  it, 
and  then  lie  awake  thinking  of  it,  you  'd  wish  all 
the  gold  on  earth  had  been  in  hell,  before  you  put 
your  hand  to  such  a  piece  of  work." 

Wardlaw  smiled  a  ghastly  smile.  "  In  short," 
said  he,  "  you  don't  mean  to  take  the  three  thou- 
sand pounds  I  pay  you  for  this  little  job." 

"  O  yes,  I  do ;  but,  for  all  the  gold  in  Victoria, 
I  would  n't  do  such  a  job  again.  And,  you  mark 
my  words,  sir,  we  shall  get  the  money,  and  nobody 
will  ever  be  the  wiser."  Wardlaw  rubbed  his  hands 
complacently  :  his  egotism,  coupled  with  his  want 
of  imagination,  nearly  blinded  him  to  everything  but 
the  pecuniary  feature  of  the  business.     "  But,"  con- 
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tinued  Wyfie,  "we  shall  never  thrive  on  it.  We 
have  sunk  a  good  ship,  and  we  have  as  good  as  mur- 
dered a  poor  dying  girl." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  ye  fool ! "  cried  Wardlaw, 
losing  his  sang  froid  in  a  moment,  for  he  heard  some- 
body at  the  door. 

It  opened,  and  there  stood  a  military  figure  in  a 
travelling  cap,  —  General  Rolleston. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

As  some  eggs  have  actually  two  yolks,  so  Arthur 
Wardlaw  had  two  hearts ;  and  at  sight  of  Helen's 
father,  the  baser  one  ceased  to  beat  for  a  while. 

He  ran  to  General  Rolleston,  shook  him  warmly 
by  the  hand,  and  welcomed  him  to  England  with 
sparkling  eyes. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  so  welcomed,  and  the  stately 
soldier  returned  his  grasp  in  kind. 

"  Is  Helen  with  you,  sir  ?  "  said  Wardlaw,  making 
a  movement  to  go  to  the  door :  for  he  thought  she 
must  be  outside  in  the  cab. 

"  No,  she  is  not,"  said  General  Rolleston. 

"  There,  now,"  said  Arthur,  "  that  cruel  father  of 
mine  has  broken  his  promise,  and  carried  her  off*  to 
Elm-trees ! " 

At  this  moment  Wardlaw  senior  returned,  to  tell 
Arthur  he  had  been  just  too  late  to  meet  the  Rolles- 
tons.  "  O,  here  he  is !  "  said  he ;  and  there  were 
fresh  greetings. 

"  Well,  but,"  said  Arthur,  "  where  is  Helen  !" 

"  I  think  it  is  I  who  ought  to  ask  that  question," 
said  Rolleston,  gravely.  "  I  telegraphed  you  at 
Elm-trees,  thinking  of  course  she  would  come  with 
you  to  meet  me  at  the  station.  It  does  not  much 
matter,  a  few  hours  ;  but  her  not  coming  makes  me 
uneasy,  for  her  health  was  declining  when  she  loft 
me.  How  is  iny  child,  Mr.  Wardlaw  ?  Pray  tell 
me  the  truth." 

Both  the  Wardlaws  looked  at  one  another,  and 
at  General  Rolleston,  and  the  elder  Wardlaw  said 
there  was  certainly  some  misunderstanding  here. 
"  We  fully  believed  that  your  daughter  was  coming 
home  with  you  in  the  Shannon." 

"  Come  home  with  me  V  Why,  of  course  not. 
She  sailed  three  weeks  before  me.  Good  Heavens ! 
Has  she  not  arrived  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  old  Wardlaw,  "  we  have  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  her." 

"  Why,  what  ship  did  she  sail  in  ?"  said  Arthur. 

"  In  the  Proserpine." 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  SCIENCE  OP  A  SNOW-FLAKE. 

BY    ROBERT    HtTNT,    F.  R.  8. 

"Thick  clouds  ascend  ;  in  whose  capacious  womb 
A  vapory  deluge  lies,  to  snow  congealed. 
Heavy  they  roll  their  fleecy  world  along, 
And  the  sky  saddens  with  the  gathered  storm." 

The  poet  of  "  The  Seasons  "  was  a  close  observer 
of  natural  phenomena,  and  no  one  described  more 
lucidly  than  Thomson  did  the  varying  aspects  of 
the  year.  But  whenever  the  poet  attempted  the 
part  of  a  natural  philosopher  he  invariably  failed. 
The  lines  quoted  above  are  a  fair  example  of  that 
imperfect  knowledge  of  science  which  Thomson  pos- 
sessed; indeed  they  may  be  said  to  exemplify  the 
kind  of  information  which  was  common  amongst  the 
educated  classes  at  the  commencement  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 
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In  the  capacious  womb  of  the  clouds  the  vapory 
deluge  does  not  lie  to  snow  congealed,  even  in  the 
utmost  severity  of  a  winter  snow-storm.  The  re- 
tention of  water-vapor  in  the  air,  and  the  conden- 
sation of  it  into  clouds,  or  fog,  or  in  its  precipitation 
as  dew,  rain,  hail,  snow,  or  hoar-frost,  are  processes 
very  different  from  that  which  —  even  with  the  ut- 
most practical  license  —  can  be  understood  by  a 
vapory  deluge  to  snow  congealed.  The  lines  which 
follow  are  however  so  true  to  nature  that  they  must 
be  quoted  as  an  example  of  beautiful  descriptive 
poetry,  well  adapted  to  be  the  motto  to  the  present 
essay :  — 

"  Through  the  hushed  air  the  whitening  shower  descends, 
At  first  thin  wavering  ;  till  at  last  the  flakes 
Fall  broad  and  white  and  fast,  dimming  the  day 
With  a  continual  floiv.     The  cherished  fields 
Put  on  their  winter  robe  of  purest  white." 

It  appears  necessary,  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
the  younger  class  of  our  readers,  who  may  be  in- 
duced to  give  a  little  attention  to  the  wonders  of  a 
snow-flake  this  winter,  that  the  conditions,  as  far  as 
they  are  known,  under  which  water  is  disseminated 
through,  and  held  suspended  in  the  air,  should  be 
examined. 

Around  the  earth,  like  "  a  great  green  ser- 
pent twining,"  we  have  the  wilderness  of  waters 
called  the  sea.  The  ocean  covers  about  three 
fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  or  it  occupies 
nearly  110,849,000  square  British  miles,  and,  equal- 
ly over  both  sea  and.  land,  the  vast  atmospheric 
ocean  flows.  If  we  place  perfectly  dry  air,  contained 
in  a  bell-glass,  over  water,  we  shall  find  that  water- 
vapor  will  rapidly  ascend  and  diffuse  itself  through 
it,  —  the  quantity  being  regulated  by  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  apartment  in  which  the  experiment  is 
made.  At  all  temperatures,  down  to  that  at  which 
water  freezes,  the  air  takes  up  water-vapor ;  and 
this  process  is  facilitated  by  the  constant  movements 
of  the  sea  and  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere. 
Therefore,  we  learn  that  the  envelope  surrounding 
this  earth  is  an  atmosphere  of  permanently  elastic 
fluid,  mixed  with  aqueous  vapor  in  constantly  vary- 
ing proportions,  the  variations  being  regulated  by 
the  temperature.  Meteorologists  have  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  phenomena 
which  are  brought  under  their  consideration,  to 
study  the  conditions  which  would  prevail,  if  the  at- 
mospheric elastic  fluid  —  air  —  existed  in  a  perfect- 
ly dry  state.  The  air  does  not  derive  much  heat 
from  the  sun-rays  passing  through  it,  but  it  is 
warmed  by  its  contact  with  the  earth  ;  and  this  heat 
is  conveyed  from  particle  to  particle,  —  this  process 
being  known  as  convection,  the  act  of  carrying  or 
conveying.  The  solar  rays  fell  with  different  de- 
grees of  intensity  on  the  equatorial  and  polar  re- 
gions ;  we  have  in  the  former  the  maximum  and  in 
the  latter  the  minimum  of  heat  absorbed  from  the 
sun.  As  a  particle  of  air  becomes  heated  it  expands, 
and  becoming  specifically  lighter  than  the  particles 
above  it,  it  ascends,  giving  place  to  the  colder  and 
heavier  ones.  Thus  the  heating  power  of  the  sun 
becomes  the  mainspring  of  all  the  motions  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and,  indeed,  of  those  of  the  ocean.  From 
the  lands  under  the  equator  an  upward  current  of 
air  is  thus  generated,  and  the  space  occupied  by  the 
air  thus  removed,  is  supplied  by  currents  of  colder 
air  flowing  in  from  the  poles.  The  aerial  currents 
are  conqilieated  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  by 
other  conditions,  which  cannot  be  considered  here. 
Sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  that  we  under- 
stand that  they  are,  in  the  main,  the  result  of  pro- 
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cesses  of  heating  and  cooling  which  are  regulated  by 
an  unvarying  law. 

The  habitudes  of  an  atmosphere  of  pure  aqueous  va- 
por have  also  been,  necessarily,  thesubject  of close  and 
attentive  study ;  but  we  have  to  consider  only  the 
habitudes  of  a  gaseous  atmosphere  mixed  with  vapor, 
that  vapor  being  derived  from  the  oceanic  waters  in 
the  first  instance,  and  from  the  evaporation,  which  is 
constantly  going  on  over  the  land,  of  the  waters 
which  have  fallen  from  the  air.  Dr.  Dalton  discov- 
ered that  the  evaporation  of  water  has  the  same 
limits  in  air  as  in  a  vacuum.  Hence  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  know  the  quantity  of  vapor  which  rises  in- 
to a  vacuum  at  any  particular  temperature, — the 
same  quantity  rises  in  air.  Thus  the  vapor  which 
rises  into  a  vacuum  at  80°  has  a  tension  equal  t<> 
one  thirtieth  of  the  usual  tension  of  the  air.  Or,  if 
water  at  80°  be  allowed  to  diffuse  itself  into  dry  air 
it  increases  its  bulk  by  l-30th  it*  tin;  air  is  free,  to  ex- 
pand, or  it  increase!  its  tension  by  I'SOtb  if  the  air 
be  confined.  The  spontaneous  evaporation  of  water 
is  therefore  influenced  by  three  circumstances.  l>t. 
By  the  previous  dryness  of  the  air,  —  far  the.  air  will 
only,  under  any  circumstances,  hold  a  given,  and 
now  well-determined,  quantity  of  moisture.  2d. 
By  warmth,  —  the  higher  the  temperature  the  more 
considerable  is  the  quantity  of  water-vapor  which 
rises  into  any  accessible  space  ;  then  line  humid  hot 
air  contains  a  much  greater  portion  of  moisture  than 
humid  cold  air.  3d.  The  evaporation  of  water  is 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  constant  removal  of  the 
air  from  its  surface.  Currents  of  air  —  winds  — 
are  favorable  to  evaporation,  because  each  portion 
of  air  takes  its  quantity  of  water- vapor ;  it  is  re- 
moved, and  another  portion  sweeps  on  to  take  its 
dose  of  humidity.  The  atmosphere  may  be  regarded 
as  a  series  of  concentrated  zones  of  air,  each  one 
having,  according  to  its  distance  from  the  earth,  its 
own  density  and  its  own  temperature;  therefore 
each  zone  will  possess  its  peculiar  capacity  for  wa- 
ter-vapor. Air,  tor  example,  may  become  saturated 
with  water-vapor  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  land  and  sea,  and  remain  perfectly  trans- 
parent,—  free  from  cloud.  This  belt  of  air  being 
warmer  than  the  belt  above  it,  rises;  and  as  it  parts 
with  its  warmth,  which  it  will  do  by  expanding  as 
the  pressure  is  diminished,  ami  also  by  its  contact 
with  colder  air,  some  of  the  vapor  is  condensed  and 
clouds  are  formed. 

It  has  been  determined  that  over  the  land  the 
cloud  region  varies  from  about  three  to  five  miles, 
but  this  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  configuration  of 
the  land  itself'.  Over  the  sea  this  region  of  vapor  is 
more  constant.  Balloon  ascents  have  shown  that 
over  England  the  cloud  region  has  a  thickness  vary- 
ing from  1 ,500  to  3,000  feet,  and  that  the  tempera- 
ture at  the  top  is  not  lower  than  it  is  at  the  bottom, 
notwithstanding  its  thickness. 

The  influences  which  effect  —  and  are  constantly 
disturbing  the  solution  of  water  in  air  —  its  reten- 
tion as  invisible  vapor,  or  its  precipitation  or  con- 
densation as  visible  vapor  or  cloud,  are  numerous; 
but  if  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  these  influen- 
ces are  dependent  upon  solar  and  terrestrial  radia- 
tion it  will  suiliee  for  the  present  purpose. 

When  a  condensation  of  vapor  takes  place,  if  the 
temperature  of  the  air  be  above  32°,  the  matter  con- 
densed is  liquid,  or  in  form  of  ram.  If  the  drops  of 
rain  pass  through  a  stratum  of  air,  having  a  temper- 
ature below  the  freezing-point  of  water,  they  are 
frozen  into  ice,  and  form  hail.  If  a  band  of  humid 
air  having  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  main- 


tain the  vapor  in  its  transparency,  is  brought  into 
contact  with  a  cold  belt  of  air,  —  that  is,  below  the 
freezing-point  of  water, — the  vapor  is  frozen  as  it 
is  condensed,  and  each  particle  forms  a  spicula  of 
ice,  and  these  spiculae  combining  form  unow.  When, 
by  a  reduction  of  temperature,  a  condensation  of 
vapor  takes  place,  a  multitude  of  infinitely  fine 
drops  form  a  cloud,  a  mist,  or  a  fog.  These  minute 
particles  of  water  descend  very  slowly  through  the 
air,  and  if  they  enter  into  a  stratum  of  air  —  which, 
being  warmer,  has  a  capacity  for  imbibing  vapor  — 
they  may  be,  and  often  are,  rapidly  reabsorbed, 
and  the  cloud  which  they  produced  may  disap- 
pear. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  watch  the  forma- 
tion of  the  clouds  in  summer.  A  cloud,  like  a  float- 
ing feather,  gradually  increases  in  size,  and  ever 
varying  in  form  floats  slowly  on,  relieved  against 
the  deep  blue  of  space;  it  falls  and  it  rises,  and 
perchance  even  while  we  are  watching  its  dream- 
like changes  it  is  gone",  —  the  vapory  wreath  has 
been  absorbed  by  a  wanner  belt  of  air.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  condensation  goes  forward,  and 
the  lower  nation  of  air  has  its  quantity  of  vapor, 
the  small  particles  meeting  one  another  will  coalesce 
and  form  drops  to  fall  as  rain  on  the  earth's  surface. 
The  rain  particles  are  ever  fluid;  those  which  form 
snow  are  frozen,  ere  by  coalescing  they  arrange 
themselves  —  in  obedience  to  some  mysterious  law 
of  crystallization  —  into  the  beautiful  s>tou--/l(ike. 
h'  the  capability  of  the  atmosphere  for  absorbing 
moistures  remained  the  same  at  all  temperatures, 
or  were  its  capability  increased  in  an  exact  ratio 
with  the  increase  of  heat,  no  change  produced  by 
the  admixture  of  two  streams  of  air,  of  different 
temperatures,  could  occasion  the  formation  of  rain 
or  snow.  1 5ut  as  was  first,  shown  by  Hutton,  and 
confirmed  by  Leslie,  "while  the  temperature  ad- 
vances uniformly  in  arithmetical  progression,  the 
dissolving  power  whieh  this  communicates  to  the 
air  mounts  with  the  accelerating  rapidity  of  a  geo- 
metrical series,  and  this  in  snob  a  ratio  that  the  air 
has  its  dryness  doubled  at  each  rise  of'  temperature 
answering  to  27°  of  Fahrenheit.  Hence,  whatever 
may  be  the  actual  condition  of  a  mass  of  air,  there 
must  always  exist  some  temperature  at  which  it 
would  become  perfectly  damp."  Whenever  two 
streams  of  air,  saturated  with  moisture,  of  different 
temperatures  are  mixed  together, or  float  in  contact 
with  each  other,  in  the  form  of  different  currents  of 
wind,  there  must  be  a  quantity  of  moisture  precipi- 
tated, cloud  formed,  and  if  the  temperature  of  one 
of  the  aerial  currents  folia  below  32°,  snow  must  be 
the  result.  We  know  that  electricity  appears  to 
produce  the  condensation  of  cloud-vapor  into  ice,  — 
hail,  —  and  the  devastating  hailstorms  of  southern 
Europe  are  evidently  of  electrical  origin.  But  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  electricity  acts  by 
producing  a  rapid  reduction  of  aerial  temperature, 
probably  by  the  expansion  of  the  gaseous  fluid,  and 
that  therefore  the  had-storm  is  directly  produced  by 
the  abstraction  of  heat  alone. 

The  snow-flake  must  now  engage  our  attention. 
In  the  colder  regions  of  the  earth,  when  the  external 
air  is  allowed  to  enter  into  a  heated  apartment, 
which  is  consequently  charged  with  water-vapor, 
a  very  fine  snow  is  at  once  formed.  As  the  warm 
air  of  a  first-class  railway  carriage,  full  of  passengers, 
moves  towards  the  ice-covered  windows,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  witness  this  phenomenon,  —  the  produc- 
tion of  snow  in  fine  powder.  This  may  be  regarded 
as  the  elementary  state  of  snow.     These  particles, 
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when  viewed  under  a  microscope,  although  they  are 
transparent  particles  of  ice,  have  not  the  appearance 
of  any  regularly  crystallized  form  ;  but  they  possess 
the  power  of  arranging  themselves  into  compound 
crystalline  forms  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  of  almost 
infinite  variety.  There  is  little  doubt  but  careful 
examination  under  favorable  circumstances  would 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  primary  form,  constant  to 
the  snow-crystal,  in  this  snow  powder. 

M.  Quetclet  has  endeavored  to  show  that  there  is 
a  relation  between  the  density  of  the  snow  particles 
and  the  forms  which  by  coalescing  they  assume. 
Tbe  density  of  well-formed  small  stars  being  about 
•gig-  —  water,  from  a  constant  mass  of  snow  being 
regarded  as  unity  —  the  temperature  varying  from 
29°  7'  to  18°  5'.  Unformed  Hakes  at  a  temperature 
of  33°  had  a  density  of  about  ^,  and  fine  snow,  the 
temperature  varying  from  32°  to  30°  2',  was  found 
with  a  density  of  ■!■  and  jK'. 

Dr.  Nettis,  of  Middleburgh,  was  the  first  to  de- 
scribe snow  crystals.  In  the  severe  winter  of  1740 
the  cold  was  most  intense.  Dr.  Xettis  collected 
the  snow  on  plain  surfaces  of  glass.  The  crystals 
were  hard  and  pellucid  ;  by  means  of  a  pencil  they 
were  removed  to  the  microscope  and  examined. 
Eighty  different  figures  were  obtained,  the  size  of 
which  varied  from  ^  to  1  of  an  inch.  To  the  late 
Dr.  Scoresby  we  are,  however,  especially  indebted 
for  an  extensive  examination  of  those  exquisite 
productions  of  nature  (Account  of  the  Arctic  Re- 
gions, &c.  1820).  He  tells  us  that  nine  days  out 
of  ten  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June, 
snow  falls  in  the  Arctic  regions.  "With  southerly 
winds,  near  the  borders  of  the  frozen  sea,  or  in 
situations  where  humid  air  blowing  from  the  sea 
assimilates  with  a  gelid  breeze  from  the  ice,  the 
heaviest  falls  of  snow  occur.  When  the  temperature 
of  the  air  is  within  a  degree  or  two  of  the  freezing 
point,  the  snow  is  usually  in  large  irregular  flakes, 
such  as  fall  in  this  country.  Sometimes  it  exhibits 
small  granular  or  large  rough  white  concretions ;  at 
others  it  consists  of  white  spicula?,  or  flakes  composed 
of  coarse  spicule,  or  rude  stellated  crystals,  formed 
of  visible  grains.  "  But  in  severe  frosts,  though  the 
sky  appears  perfectly  clear,  lamellar  flakes  of  snow, 
of  the  most  regular  and  beautiful  forms,  are  always 
seen  floating  in  the  air,  and  sparkling  in  the  sun- 
beams; and  the  snow  which  falls  in  general  is  of  the 
most  elegant  texture  and  appearance." 

Let  us  examine,  by  the  lights  which  we  have,  the 
phenomenon  of  the  snow-flake ;  and  to  do  this  we 
must  observe  the  conditions  of  freezing  water  in  all 
its  aspects.  A  little  experiment  will  assist  us.  If  a 
saturated  hot  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  is  allowed  to 
cool  in  a  tall  glass,  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  the  sur- 
face, which  is  the  first  part  to  cool  —  being  exposed 
to  the  currents  of  air  passing  over  it  —  solidifies, 
feathery  crystals,  like  those  of  snow,  fall  through 
the  fluid.  Here,  with  a  little  care,  we  may  watch 
the  accretion  of  particle  to  particle,  to  form  eventu- 
ally, ere  it  reaches  the  bottom,  the  resulting  crystal, 
which  is  not  unlike  a  snow-flake,  and  thus  learn  how 
nature  builds  up  her  crystalline  forms. 

If  we  freeze  water  in  .1  transparent  vessel,  we 
shall  at  first  see  needle-like  points  of  ice  shooting 
out  from  the  sides :  that  is,  from  hair-like  crystals 
just  visible,  we  may  observe,  them  enlarging  into 
needles,  or  small  blades  of  ice.  By  and  by,  the 
process  of  refrigeration   going  forward,  it  will   be 

?erceived   that  these   needles   or    blades  combine. 
Iere,  as  in  the  snow  crystals,  we  may  detect  the 
same  law  of  combination  ;  every  two  of  the  spicula; 


are  separated  by  an  angle  of  60°.  If  we  watch  the 
freezing  of  moisture  on  the  window-pane,  we  shall 
see  the  same  process ;  resulting  eventually  in  the 
formation  of  fern-like  figures,  mimicking  the  graces 
of  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  the  vegetable 
world.  Sometimes  a  sheet  of  frost  is  formed,  by 
rapid  congelation,  over  one  portion  of  a  window- 
pane,  and  the  arborescent  forms  are  generated 
above  it,  by  a  slower  process  of  solidification  ;  and 
at  other  times,  the  full  sheet  is  covered  with  a  fairy 
vegetation,  the  temperature  determining  the  one  or 
the  other  state.  The  same  condition  is  observed 
under  other  circumstances,  especially  on  the  surface 
of  a  pavement.  Hessell  and  Luke  Howard  have 
both  observed  the  formation  of  hexagonal  crystals 
on  the  window-pane ;  and  Howard  remarks  that 
the  air  next  the  earth  is  "sometimes  loaded  with 
particles  of  freezing  water,  such  as  in  the  higher 
regions  would  produce  snow.  These  attach  them- 
selves to  all  objects,  crystallizing  in  the  most  regu- 
lar and  beautiful  manner.  Shrubs,  covered  with 
spreading  tufts  of  crystals,  look  as  if  they  were  in 
blossom,  while  others,  more  firmly  mcrustcd,  appear 
like  gigantic  specimens  of  white  coral.  The  leaves 
of  evergreens  are  found  with  a  transparent  varnish 
of  ice,  and  a  delicate  white  fringe  around.  On  such 
an  occasion  the  whole  face  of  nature  seems  dressed 
out  in  frost-Avork."  Thus  we  have  evidence  that  the 
same  law,  which  regulates  the  formation  of  snow  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  is  in  operation 
in  the  formation  of  frost  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  We  also  now  know,  from  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Tyndall,  that  "  every  atom  of  the  solid  ice 
which  sheets  the  frozen  lakes  of  the  North  has  been 
fixed  according  to  this  law,"  —  the  law  which  de- 
termines the  structure  of  the  snow-crystal  which  we 
have  been  considering.  The  beauty  latent  in  a 
block  of  ice  has  been  prettily  described  by  its  dis- 
coverer as  "  stars,  each  one  possessing  six  rays,  each 
one  resembling  a  flower  of  six  petals  ;  then  the  pet- 
als become  serrated  and  spread  themselves  out  Hke 
fern-leaves." 

Such  is  the  science  of  the  snow-flakes,  which  make 
winter  drear,  and  which  do  not  usually  give  evi- 
dence of  those  forms  of  beauty  that  belong  to  it ; 
simply,  because  those  geometric  figures  have  during 
the  driving  onward  of  the  cloud  which 

"  Lifts  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below," 

been  hurried  into  irregular  flaky  masses. 

Professor  Leslie  supposed  that  a  flake  of  snow, 
taken  as  nine  times  more  expanded  than  water,  de- 
scends thrice  as  slow ;  hence  the  tendency  of  snow 
to  be  driven  onward,  and  to  accumulate  into  those 
drifts  which  so  entirely  block  up  roads,  and  gather 
into  great  and  dangerous  masses  under  the  shelter 
of  any  obstructing  object,  often  burying  both  man 
and  beast.  Sometimes,  when  a  strong  wind  blows 
over  the  surface  of  snow,  portions  of  it  are  raised  by 
its  power,  and  passing  onward  gathers  other  por- 
tions, which  by  attrition  assume  globular  forms.  In 
a  severe  snow-storm  in  1814  Mr.  Howard  saw  sever- 
al thousands  of  these  natural  snowballs  formed,  and 
in  my  own  garden  I  observed  their  formation  on 
Sunday,  December  8.  Mr.  Sherriff  records  an  in- 
stance of  balls  being  found  by  him,  in  1830,  in  East 
Lothian,  varying  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  which  left  hollow  tracks  in  the  snow. 
These  are  striking  examples  of  the  peculiar  adhesive 
character  of  snow,  which  results  from  its  needle-like 
crystalline  structure.  Every  boy  knows  how  hard 
he  can  make  his  snowball  by  squeezing  it;  and  if  the 
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pressure  is  applied  with  sufficient  force  a  ball  of  ice 
will  result.  In  this  case,  however,  something  more 
than  the  mere  adhesion  of  the  snow  particles  takes 
place.  Some  of  the  snow  is,  by  the  development  of 
a  small  increment  of  heat,  liquified ;  this  immediate- 
ly freezes,  and  thus  unites  the  mass.  This  pro. 
known  as  regelation.  When  a  considerable  thick- 
ness of  snow  falls  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
lower  portion  consolidates  by  the  combined  influen- 
ces described;  and  if  this  takes  place  upon  a  moun- 
tain, the  consolidated  portion  is  pressed  downwards 
and  onwards,  forming 


which 


'•  The  glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass  " 
"  Moves  onward  day  by  day." 


A  very  curious  condition  of  the  conversion  of  falling 
snow  into  iee  sometimes  occurs  in  those  severe  hail- 
storms, in  which  really  oval-shaped  masses  of  ice  fall 
to  the  earth,  doing  ^reat  damage.  If  those  are  exam- 
ined, they  will  be  found  to  have  a  nucleus  of  snow, 
and  over  this  a  layer,  sometimes  two  or  three  layers 
of  iee.  These  have  evidently  been  formed  rapidly, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  the  result  of  a 
refrigeration  of  layers  of  air  by  electrical  disturban- 
ces. Snow  ha<  been  first  produced  ;  then,  the  fall- 
ing flakes  have  passed  through  air  saturated  with 
cold  moisture,  and  lastly  through  air  below  the  freez- 
ing temperature.  It  has  been  already  shown,  that 
the  snow  which  clothes  the  mountain-tops  with  a 
permanent  robe  of  whiteness,  has  been  lifted  to 
those  heights  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean  by  the 
action  of  the  sun's  rays.  Water  has  been  vaporized 
by  the  solar  heat,  and  borne  to  the  upper  regions  of 
the  air,  where,  meeting  with  a  temperature  below 
the  freezing-point  of  water,  is  it  condensed  as  snow. 
The  limits  Of  perpetual  snow  are  fixed  by  the  tem- 
perature of  those  elevated  regions,  and  of  course  the 
snow-line  varies  greatly  as  we  pass  from  the  equator 
towards  the  pole. 

Humboldt  fixed  the  altitude  of  perpetual  snows 
under  the  equator  at  15,748  feet:  On  the  northern 
sides  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  it  is  about  17,000 
feet,  and  on  Chimborazo  15,802  feet.  On  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees  it  is  about  8,850  feet;  at  the 
North  Cape,  in  latitude  71°,  it  is  estimated  at  little 
more  than  2.000  feet.  But,  beside  the  constant 
data  of  latitude  and  elevation,  the  position  of  the 
snow-line  depends  on  variable  causes;  such  as  the 
firm  of  summits,  the  comparative  altitude,  and  other 
physical  features,  of  the  surrounding  country  ;  the 
particular  exposure  of  the  mountains,  anil  even  the 
character  of  the  neighboring  vegetation;  therefore 
no  general  rule  can  be  given  for  fixing  the  limits  of 
perpetual  snow  in  any  given  latitude.  Our  own 
temperate  island,  upon  which  we  have  no  mountains 
high  enough  to  be  constantly  snow-clad,  is  an  exam- 
ple in  illustration  of  this.  The  evidence  exists, 
which  tells  us  with  unmistakable  force,  that  there 
was  a  time,  however,  when  the  mountains  of  Scot- 
land and  Wales  were  within  the  limits  of  the  line 
of  perpetual  snow,  —  when,  indeed,  glaciers  moved 
down  the  vale  of  Llanberris,  and,  according  to  some 
geologists,  scooped  out  the  lakes  of  North  Wales 
and  Scotland.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  at 
what  period  this  state  of  things  existed,  but  we  do 
know  under  what  conditions  it  might  be  renewed. 

The  present  temperature  of  the  British  Isles  is 
mainly  due  to  the  action  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  This 
great  river  of  water,  flowing  through  the  sea,  comes 
warmed  by  a  tropical  sun  from  the  shores  of  Central 
America,  and  washes  our  land.     It  is  found  in  the 
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winter,  that,  off  the  Seilly  Islands,  the  western  coast 
of  Ireland,  and  of  Cornwall,  the  sea  is  some  ten 
degrees  warmer  than  the  land.  Hence  it  is  that 
snow  is  rare  in  those  parts,  and  that  it  seldom  lies 
upon  the  ground  many  hours.  The  warm  air  com- 
ing with  the  Gulf  Stream  spreads  over  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  mitigates  that  severity  of  winter 
which  belongs  to  our  latitude. 

Let  the  Gulf  Stream  be  interrupted,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Glacial  epoch  would  be  renewed. 
If  Plato's  dream  of  a  New  Atlantis  were  realized, 
and  a  tract  of  land  should  arise  out  of  the  ocean 
between  us  anil  America,  cutting  oil'  the  warm  wa- 
ters of  the  Gulf,  Snowdon  and  Ben  Lomond  would 
have  an  everlasting  diadem  of  snow,  and  the  glacier 
would  again  move,  in  its  cold  but  solemn  grandeur, 
down  the  valleys,  where  now  the  rose  and  the  lily 
find  a  genial  home. 

TABLE-TALK. 
It  has,  I  believe,  been  gravely  asserted  by  a  Rus- 
sian author,  that  whenerer  a  Russian  has  his  pocket 
picked  in  England,  he  is  always  sentenced  to  four- 
leen  days'  imprisonment,  whilst  the  thief  is  allowed 
to  go  free.  However  absurd  this  assertion  may 
seem,  there  is ■  or  at  least  there  may  be,  some 
ground  for  it.  It  is  related  that  some  years  ago, 
before  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  came  into  opera- 
tion, the  captain  of  a  Russian  merchant  \  i 
whilst  passing  through  Cheapside,  had  his  poeket 
picked  and  his  handkerchief  stolen.  The  supposed 
thief,  a  lad,  was  arn\  ted  and  taken  before  a  magis- 
trate. He  was  committed  for  trial,  and  the  wit- 
nesses had  to  be  bound  over  to  appear  that  dav 
fortnight  and  give  evidence.  The  form  of  reeo<^- 
nizance  is  to  appear  or  to  forfeit  £100  to  the 
B.  To  this  tfie  Russian  objected.  His  vessel 
was  to  sail  next  day  fi>r  Odessa.  Her  crew  was  on 
board,  and  by  the  terms  of  his  charter-party  he 
must  sail.  The  magistrate  had  no  choice.  He 
could  not  try,  neither  would  he  discharge  the  pris- 
oner.     The  Russian  must  enter  into  the  recogni- 

or  go  to  prison.  The  latter  alternath 
preferred,  tor  then  the  owners  of  the  vessel  would 
know  he  was  not  to  blame ;  and  thus  to  prison  he 
•nt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  the 
prisoner,  alleging  his  innocence,  went  before  a  judge 
at  chambers,  and  procured  his  liberation  on  bad. 
At  the  termination  of  the  fourteen  days  the  sittings 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  were  held.  The 
Russian  captain  was  brought  up  in  custody.  The 
accused,  forfeiting  his  bail,  did  not  appear,  where- 
upon, without  explanation,  the  Russian  was  dis- 
charged after  having  suffered  fourteen  days'  impris- 
onment. Surely  a  foreigner  would  be  justified,  if 
he  judged  our  law  by  its  anomalies,  in  doubting  its 
wisdom  and  justice. 

We  talked  of  suicide  last  week.  There  is  an 
excellent  French  saying:  "I  do  not  understand 
suicide.  Life  is  too  short  for  one  to  have  time  for 
impatience  with  it." 

"  To  despise  men  as  they  deserve  one  must  be  a 
woman,  and  know  them  as  women  know  them," 
said  Madame  N.  "  And  women  ?  "  replied  Mon- 
sieur B.,  "  to  esteem  women  at  their  proper  value  ?  " 
"  Still,"  says  Madame,  "  you  must  be  a  woman." 

Meteorologists  have  labored  hard  to  verify 
the  popular  belief  regarding  the  moon's  influence 
on  the  weather ;  but  their  researches  have  generally 
led  to  negative  results.     Mr.  Park  Harrison,  one  of 
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the  latest  and  most  persistent  inquirers  into  the 
subject,  has,  however,  just  arrived  at  a  more  posi- 
tive conclusion,  one  which  is  interesting  as  a  matter 
of  science,  and  curious  because  it  is  paradoxical. 
The  collation  of  a  large  mass  of  observations  has 
revealed  the  fact  that,  when  the  moon  is  at  first  and 
third  quarter,  the  temperature  at  the  earth's  surface 
is  respectively  above  and  below  a  certain  average, 
so  that  there  is  manifested  a  tendency  in  the  moon 
to  warm  the  earth  at  first  quarter,  and  cool  it  at  last 
quarter,  slightly  it  is  true,  but  still  perceptibly. 
Now,  at  first  quarter  the  sun  has  been  shining  a 
short  time,  and  at  last  quarter  a  long  time  on  the 
face  of  the  moon  turned  towards  the  earth.  Hence 
—  and  here  is  the  paradox  —  the  cool  moon  warms 
the  earth,  while  the  warm  moon  cools  it.  A  per- 
fectly philosophical  explanation  can,  however,  be 
given  of  the  anomaly.  The  fact  is  that  the  moon, 
by  warming  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
lightens  or  evaporates  the  clouds  floating  therein, 
the  earth's  heat  is  thus  permitted  to  radiate  and 
pass  away  into  space,  and  the  lower  strata  of  the 
atmosphere  in  consequence  become  cooled.  This 
effect  reaches  its  maximum  at  the  time  of  moon's 
third  quarter,  and  falls  to  its  minimum  at  that  of 
first  quarter,  and  hence  the  comparatively  high  and 
low  temperatures  at  these  times. 

A  correspondent  writes  about  the  pinion 
feathers  of  the  Cape  Lory.  I  had  spoken  of  these 
(January  4,  1868)  as  spotted  with  crimson.  He 
says  there  are  no  spots :  "  There  are  thirteen  or 
fourteen  feathers  in  each  wing,  deep  crimson ;  the 
last  four  or  five  taper  oft"  to  deep  green.  I  have 
shot  these  birds  on  the  Eastern  Frontier  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  during  rain  they  are  always 
found  with  tightly  closed  wings,  securely  sheltered 
from  the  wet.  And  why  ?  Water  will  extract  the 
crimson  color !  a  fact  I  have  proved ;  for,  on  placing 
a  feather  in  a  glass,  the  water  becomes  tinged  a 
beautiful  rose  color.  I  believe  this  fact  is  but  little 
known." 

Another  correspondent  raises  a  question  as  to 
scientific  fame:  "  Qui facit per  alium  facit per  se  is 
a  good  maxim  in  law,  and  a  convenient  one  — 
though  with  much  risk  of  abuse  —  in  art :  but  it 
should  be  expunged  from  the  language  of  science, 
or  false  fame  may  be  acquired  and  honors  bought 
not  won.  Here  is  a  cast;  in  point.  An  astronomer 
at  Marseilles,  Stephan  by  name,  has  gained  some 
renown  for  celestial  discovery :  one  planet  of  our 
system,  at  all  events,  will  go  down  to  posterity 
coupled  with  his  name  as  its  discoverer.  It  comes 
out,<  however,  that  instead  of  searching  the  heavens 
himself,  M.  Stephan  pays  another  eye  to  do  the 
laborious  work,  and,  if  anything  is  found,  puts  forth 
the  find  as  his  own  !  This  was  actually  the  case 
with  the  planet  referred  to.  Although  some  French 
savans  are  indignant  at  this  conduct,  the  head  of 
astronomy  in  France  sanctions  and  attempts  to 
justify  it."  Who  is  right?  Of  course  a  good  deal 
will  depend  on  the  precise  facts.  Our  correspond- 
ent seems  to  decide  against  M.  Stephan.  But  the 
case  is  by  no  means  clear." 

I  find  a  profound  calculation  in  one  of  the  French 
papers.  It  is  proposed  to  start  a  company  in  Paris 
to  dig  for  gold  in  the  cemeteries.  What  gold  ?  That 
which  has  been  used  in  stopping  teeth.  There  are 
buried  in  Paris  every  day  more  than  125  persons.  It 
is  reckoned  that  of  these  at  least  ten  have  auriferous 
jaws,  and  that  in  these  ten  there  may  be  an  SV< 
of  ten   auriferous   teeth.     So  the  calculation  pro- 


ceeds, and  Paris  is  threatened  with  a  resurrection 
company.  If  the  average  of  gold-filled  teeth  which 
the  promoters  of  the  company  count  upon,  seem  to 
be  too  great,  let  me  state  a  London  fact  which  seems 
to  corroborate  their  expectations.  I  remember  once 
looking  into  the  accounts  of  one  of  the  best  known 
clubs  in  Pall  Mall  —  what  matters  which  ?  —  the 
Mental,  the  Continental,  the  Alimental,  the  Orna- 
mental, or  the  Regimental?  I  was  much  struck 
with  one  item  in  the  annual  expenditure,  —  £  10  for 
tooth-picks.  "  Into  what  a  nest  of  hollow-toothed 
old  fogies  have  I  fallen,"  methought.  These  be  the 
sort  of  jaws  in  which  our  Paris  friends  expect  to 
find  the  gold  deposits. 

There  was  a  celebrated  pigeon-shooter.  He  was 
an  excellent  shot ;  but,  owing  to  defective  vision,  he 
shot  indifferently  when  he  had  no  glass  in  his  eye. 
There  was  a  great  match,  and  he  (let  us  call  him 
P.)  was  there,  glass  in  eye.  It  may  be  that  he  took 
sweet  counsel  with  friends  ;  it  may  be  that,  like  the 
Irishman,  he  was  too  clever  to  let  any  one  into  his 
secrets,  and  conspired  by  himself.  But  he  stepped 
forward  to  his  place,  and,  just  as  he  raised  his  gun, 
his  glass  fell  from  his  eye,  struck  the  lock,  and  was 
smashed.  He  used  the  worst  of  language,  but  said 
that  he  should  shoot.  Betting  instantly  and  largely 
altered,  and  heavy  odds  were  laid  against  him. 
Which  odds  being  taken,  he  took  out  another  glass, 
and  slew  all  his  pigeons. 

You  talk  of  the  selfishness  of  bachelors  :  why  — 
there  is  not  a  married  couple  in  existence  who  would 
not  skin  their  dearest  friends  to  make  shoes  for  their 
children. 

If  the  proverb  in  vino  Veritas  be  correct  in  more 
than  a  Tupperian  sense,  it  is  a  pity  wine  merchants 
don't  distil  a  little  of  it  out  to  flavor  their  advertise- 
ments. 

When  I  hear  the  whispering  confidences  of  two 
lovers,  called  "  spooning,"  I  am  ashamed  of  my  age, 
and  shudder  at  the  future  of  a  generation  in  whose 
breasts  passion  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  imbecility. 
Surely  it  is  not  going  to  be  with  us  as  in  France, 
when  Colle  wrote 

"  L'amour  est  mort  en  France. 

C'est  un 

Defunt ; 

Mort  de  trop  d'aiaance?  "  — 

which  may  be  interpreted, 

"  Love  is  gone  quite  dead  in  France. 
I  fear 
'T  is  clear 
He  died  of  too  much  complaisance." 

The  Times  quoted  from  Triibner's  American 
Record  a  statement  that  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  has 
sold  to  Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields,  the  great  publish- 
ing firm  at  Boston,  the  copyright  for  America  of  a 
new  story,  "but,"  continues  the  Record,  "the 
American  copyright  law,  we  believe,  does  not  give 
copyright  to  foreigners.  We  fear,  therefore,  that 
the  large  sum  which  the  publishers  have  paid  for 
the  work  will  not  protect  it  against  their  rivals  in  the 
States."  This  is  an  error.  It  should  be  known  that 
the  American  copyright  law  gives  copyrights  to 
residents,  whether  they  be  foreigners  or  not.  The 
Act  of  Congress,  1831,  gives  an  author  the  right  to 
print  and  publish  such  book,  provided  Be  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  or  a  resident  therein.  A  for- 
eigner may  also  sell  and  assign  an  unpublished 
manuscript  to  an  American  citizen,  who,  then  being 
proprietor,  may  register  the  same  in  the  District 
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Court  of  the  United  States  as  his  property.  In  such 
■wise,  Mean*  Ticknor  an<l  Fields  may  become  as  fully 

po ed   of  INIr.  Dickens's  book  as  if  he  were  an 

American  citizen  capable  of  registering  it  on  his 
own  account.  But  by  this  sale  and  registration  the 
British  copyright  would  be  forfeited.  As  there  is 
no  International  Literary  Treaty  between  the  two 
countries,  it  has  been  decided  that  the  existence  of 
Copyright  in  the  one  renders  such  work  pubiici  juris 
in  the  other.  Simultaneous  publication  is  another 
question  ;  the  effect  of  this  process  has  never  been 
decided,  but  sound  lawyers  are  of  opinion  that  be- 
tween the  two  stools  the  author  would  come  to  the 
ground. 

A  fact  for  teetotallers.  Dean  Stanley  has  just 
published  a  new  book  on  Westminster  Abbey.  Like 
every  thing  he  docs,  it  is  delightfully  written,  with  a 
finish  of  style  which  is  in  these  days  rare.  In  look- 
ing over  its  pages  I  came  upon  a  fact  which  ! 
either  forgotten  or  never  known,  —  probably  the 
latter.  I  should  imagine  that  the  fact  is  little  known, 
for  it  would  have  been  ridden  to  death  by  th;<  tine 
if  it  had  bcctl  within  rc:ich  of  teetotal  intellects. 
The  Dean  has  to  speak  of  Harry  the.  Fifth,  whom 
lie  describes  as  np  to  his  time  the  greatest  of  Eng- 
lish king-;.  Then  he  gees  on  to  say  that  this  great 
king  —  the  Prince  Hal  of  fame,  who  had  car 
witli  the  Falstarfa  of  his  age,  ami  knew  the  worth  of 
good  wine — -would,  had  he  conquered  Trance,  have 
destroyed  all  its  vines,  that  he  might  put  an  end  to 
drunkenness. 


POLICE  MYSTERIES. 

In-  thf  memorable  debate  of  the  .r>th  of  December 
which  took  place  in  the  French  Legislative 
Body,  there   occurred  a  passage  which  the  Times 
renders  as  follows:  — 

"  M.  Rouher. —  Discouragement  seemed   to 
seized  on  the  revolutionists,  and  Carihaldi  appeared 
.Hi  the   point   of  abandoning  his   pr 

Peace  Congress  was  then  assembled  at   Genera, 

where  alt  the  revolutionists  met.*' 

••  M.  Gamier-Pages. —  There  were  secret  a 
to  pr< 

••  M.    Booker.  —  The    Governments    would    not 
have    ex -eciled  their    rights    in    sending  age:. 
Genera  to  watch  the  meetings  of  the  rev. 'loti. 
but  they  were  spared  the  trouble  by  the  publication 
of  the  bulletins  of  the  proceed.1 

M.  Garnier-Pagesi  actual  words  were  "II  y  avail 
.    les  OffOUt  provocateurs,"  there- 
by implying  not  only  that "  provocative  agents  "  are 

something  more  than  "secret  agents,"  but  also  that 
they  do  exist  as  part  of  the  police-machinery  of  the 
Second  Empire*  M.  llouher,  the  Minister  of  State, 
admits  the  a§e$U$i  but  says  nothing  about  the  "pro- 
vocateurs," for  the  apparent  reason  that  none  were 
wanted.  His  observation  that  "the  Governments" 
(the  Emperor's  and  the  Pope's?)  had  no  need  to 
take  the  trouble  of  sending  spies  to  Geneva,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  publication  of  the  bulletins  of  the 
Congress,  will  be  taken  for  what  the  reader  may 
judge  it  to  be  worth. 

The  question  "  What  is  an  agent  provocat' 
will  be  better  answered  by  illustration  than  by  de- 
scription. The  circumstance  that  our  illustrations 
are  taken  from  previous  reigns  does  not  in  the 
diminish  their  value.  Meanwhile  be  it  stated  that 
all  right-minded  persons  draw  a  wide  distinction 
between  a  loyal  police  and  a  disloyal  police.  M  A 
good  police,"  says  Caussidiere,  for  instance,  "  is  the 


best  instrument  of  public  security.  It  ought  not 
to  be  made  an  agency  of  provocation,  but  an  agency 
of  foresight  and  prevention.  A  provocative  police 
is  immoral,  and  condemns  to  the  hatred  ami  con- 
tempt of  a  nation  both  the  government  who  employs 
it  and  the  persons  who  take  part  in  it.  A  preven- 
tive j>oliee  ought  to  stifle  plots  in  their  birth,  cither 
by  persuasive  or  by  repressive  means.  It  ought  not 
to  "t'eed 'or  encourage  an  affair  in  order  to  catch 
in  its  nets  a  greater  number  of  conspirators.  The 
proceeding  is  sometimes  even  dangerous."  It  will 
appear  from  the  above  that  "  provocatives "  mix 
themeerres  up  mainly  with  political  offences. 

We  an;  assured,  indeed,  that  under  the  ancien 
regime  there  were  no  such  bangs  as  agents  provo- 
cateurs;  there  were  plenty  of  them,  nevertheless, 
bath  under  the  First  Empire  and  the  Restoration. 
In  this  respect  England  resembles  the  classical  rus- 
tics who  had  no  conception  how  happy  they  were. 
We  liave  our  troubles,  but  we  know  nothing  now  of 
the  evils  connected  with  the  disputes  of  rival  dv  nas- 
ties. We  have,  thank  heaven,  no  Orlcauists  wait- 
ing to  trip  up  Bonapartists ;  no  Legitimists  watch- 
ing their  turn  to  pre  Orleaniati  the  g<>-by;  no 
Republicans  —  for  Fenian  ism  will  never  come  to 
that  —  hoping  to  send  all  the  Others  adrift  for  a  brief 
interregnum.  We  can  drink  to  the  king  "over  the 
';  me  can  eat  calf's  head  on  the  thirtieth  of 
January ;  we  may  sport  an  oakdeaf,  if  we  can  get 
it,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May;  we  may  sing 
"Charlie  is  my  darling,"  or  that  still  wickeder 
song,  "The  Piper  came  to  our  toon";  we  may 
wear  either  a  violet  or  a  lily  in  our  button-hole ;  we 
in  iv  deck  our  drawing-rooms,  if  we  list,  with  full- 
length  portrait-  leon  I.,  Charles  X.,  the 
I'ointe   de    p.n-is,    Qenri    V.,   General   Cavaignac, 

Oliver  Cromwell,  tlic    Pretender,  I'lim  the    Fourth, 

Jefferson  Davit,  General  i  3mith,and  Brig- 

ham  Young,  without  tear  of  getting  into  trouble 
with  the  police.     ( '"• ;  ia  !     Long 

live  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  and  all  the  Royal  Family  ! 

Disputed  possession  of,  or  succession  to,  thrones 
unpen!  alLwho  are  connected  with  them  during  the 
turns  of  the  wheel  of  Fortune.  No  man  'can  serve 
two  master*,  but  there  are  crises  when  it  is  difficult 
to  know  exactly  who  is  master,  or  who  will  be  mas- 
ter next  week  or  next  month.  On  such  occasions, 
nothing  can  be  more  likely  than  for  a  man  to  feel 
uncertainty  to  whom  his  allegiance  is  really  and  con- 
scientiously due.  The  dilemma,  or  the  individual's 
want  of  decision,  gives  rise  to  what  may  be  called 
artificial  or  conventional  criminality.  It  is  the  cir- 
cumstances, rather  than  the  act,  which  make  the 
guilt. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  have  seen,  in  Byron's 
rene,  the  name  of  Labedoyere,  without  knowing 
Labei  loy ere *s  story.  Its  conclusion  only  regards 
our  present  topic  ;  he  was  a  noble  prey,  who  fell 
into  the  fangs  of  an  agent  provocateur. 

Colonel  Labedoyere  was  one  of  the  First  Xapo- 
leon's  heroes,  whose  imagination  was  filled  with  his 
leader's  glory  ;  but  when  that  leader  was  sent  to 
Elba,  his  legal  masters  were  the  restored  Bourbons. 
In  spite  of  which,  when  Boney  broke  loose  from  his 
island,  Labedoyere  was  the  first  colonel  to  join  his 
flag.  Had  Boney  succeeded  in  holding  his  own, 
it  would  have  been  devotion  and  fidelity  on  the 
soldier's  part,  to  be  rewarded  by  honors,  grand 
crosses,  and  perhaps  a  marshal's  baton ;  but  as  Wa- 
terloo checked  the  career  of  triumph,  it  was  deser- 
tion, treason, treachery. 
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When  events  began  to  run  in  what  seemed  a  per- 
manent channel,  the  possessore  of  power  remembered 
Labedoyere.  Although  there  was  no  fear  of  Na- 
poleon's returning  from  St.  Helena,  such  an  instance 
must  be  made  an  example  of.  He  was  then  far 
away  from  Paris,  and  might  have  easily  escaped  to 
a  foreign  country.  His  wife,  lately  delivered  of  a 
son,  was  in  the  capital.  She  could  have  joined  him 
when  he  had  placed  himself  out  of  the  reach  of 
danger ;  but  an  agent  provocateur  was  sent  to  lure 
him  into  the  mistake  of  going  to  fetch  his  wife  and 
child,  inducing  him  to  do  so  by  false  information, 
political  and  private,  which  was  communicated  to 
the  public  at  the  time. 

Once  in  Paris,  Labedoyere  was  watched  from 
hour  to  hour.  There  was  a  fellow  named  Dabasse 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  family,  by  whom 
he  had  been  loaded  with  benefits,  and  who  still  had 
free  access  to  the  house.  To  this  wretch,  now  in- 
spector of  police,  was  confided  the  surveillance  of 
the  guilty  colonel.  No  suspicion  was  attached  to 
his  frequent  presence,  and  he  knew  the  most  trifling 
events  that  passed  in  the  house.  Of  course,  Labe- 
doyere enjoyed  an  extraordinary  amount  of  liberty. 
As  Dabasse  had  him  constantly  under  his  thumb, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  his  escape  whenever  he 
was  wanted.  There  was  an  object,  too,  in  allowing 
him  to  indulge  in  this  sense  of  security,  namely,  the 
hope  of  discovering  his  friends  and  connections,  so 
as  to  involve  other  victims  in  his  exemplary  punish- 
ment. 

At  last  it  was  resolved  to  strike  the  blow.  Labe- 
doyere was  arrested.  Dabasse  presided  at  the  op- 
eration, but  without  taking  any  active  part  or  ap- 
pearing in  it.  He  guided  the  emissaries  of  the 
police  and  showed  them  their  victim,  himself  un- 
seen. Labedoyere  was  taken  first  to  the  Prefecture 
de  Police,  thence  to  the  General  commanding  the 
First  Military  Division,  and  thence  to  the  prison 
de  PAbbaye. 

Dabasse,  unsuspected  by  those  whom  he  had  be- 
trayed, still  continued  his  surveillance.  He  paid 
frequent  visits  to  the  colonel's  wife,  who  resided  in 
the  Rue  de  Grenelle-Saint-Germain.  He  contrived 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  her  cook.  The  simple 
woman,  seeing  in  him  nothing  more  than  a  sincere 
and  zealous  friend  of  her  employers,  trusted  him 
completely,  and  even  listened  when  he  talked  to 
her  of  love  !  She  thought  it  was  useless  to  make  a 
mystery  of  anything  that  concerned  the  colonel's 
welfare.  She  mentioned  that  they  had  great  ex- 
pectations of  gaining  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  and 
that  she  was  going,  that  very  evening,  to  take  him 
ten  thousand  francs  (£  400)  as  the  price  of  his  com- 
plaisance in  allowing  Labedoyere  to  escape. 

Dabasse  informed  his  chief,  Foudras,  of  this 
promising  project,  and  then  took  up  his  station  at 
the  prison  gate  backed  by  a  couple  of  other  agents. 
The  imprudent  cook-maid  came ;  he  dropped  his 
mask,  showing  himself  for  what  he  really  was.  He 
arrested  the  girl,  who  was  thunderstruck  at  finding 
in  her  adorer  her  chief  accuser. 

On  examination  she  did  not  deny  the  mission 
she  had  undertaken,  adding  that  Dabasse  had 
promised  to  help  her  and  Secure  the  execution  of 
the  soiieme.  They  took  the  money  of  which  she 
was  the  bearer  and  kept  her  in  confinement  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  was  currently  reported  at 
the  time  that  Dabasse  pocketed  the  ten  thousand 
francs  as  a  recompense  for  his  share  in  the  transac- 
tion. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  1815,  Labedoyere 


appeared  before  the  Second  Council  of  War  of  the 
First  Military  Division.  After  hearing  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution,  the  Council,  declaring 
that  the  case  was  clear,  refused  to  allow  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  defence  to  appear.  Labedoyere  was 
repeatedly  interrupted  in  his  address ;  his  advocate 
was  not  permitted  to  speak.  His  own  explanations 
and  protestations  were  unavailing;  he  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  the  sentence  was  executed 
that  very  same  twenty-ninth , of  August,  1815.  At 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  was  shot. 

By  a  codicil  to  his  will  dated  Longwood,  24th 
April,  1821,  Art.  15,  Napoleon  left  50,000  francs 
(£  2,000)  to  Labedoyere's  children. 

A  month  after  Labedoyere's  death  Dabasse  (who 
although  accomplished  in  perfidy  was  so  ignorant 
as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  sign  his  name)  was  ap- 
pointed a  peace-officer  at  the  Prefecture  de  Police. 
It  was  a  recompense,  in  addition  to  the  ten  thou- 
sand francs,  for  having  betrayed  and  led  to  the 
slaughter  his  former  master  and  benefactor. 

In  this  sad  case  the  action  of  the  agent  provo- 
cateur who  induced  Labedoyere  to  return  to  Paris 
instead  of  immediately  crossing  the  frontier  remains 
obscure  and  ill-defined.  A  clearer  view  of  the  parts 
played  by  those  gentry  will  be  given  by  instances 
of  a  less  tragic  nature. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1824,  the  agent  Vonix 
called  on  a  turner  of  wood  named  Vincent,  living 
at  No.  10,  Rue  du  Roule,  and  ordered  three  hun- 
dred box-wood  egg-cups ;  but  it  was  indispensable 
that  Bonaparte's  likeness  should  be  carved  upon 
them,  so  that  you  could  not  use  them  to  eat  a  soft- 
boiled  egg,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  sedition 
and  conspiracy. 

The  price  was  agreed  upon,  on  condition  that 
the  articles  should  be  supplied  with  the  least  delay 
possible.  The  egg-cups  were  intended  for  a  foreign 
customer.  The  vessel  by  which  they  were  to  go 
had  been  lading  at  Havre,  and  only  waited  for  them 
to  complete  her  cargo.  The  slightest  unpunctuality 
in  the  delivery  would  be  productive  of  serious  loss. 

Vincent  promised  that  in  the  course  of  four  days 
the  three  hundred  egg-cups  should  be  sent  to  the 
address  in  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine  given  by  M. 
Vonix,  self-styled  merchant.  He  set  to  work  at 
once;  he  did  not  lose  a  minute,  and  on  the  15th  of 
January  his  task  was  completed.  He  begged  his 
mother  to  accompany  the  porter  who  carried  the 
egg-cups,  he  gave  her  the  bill  receipted,  and  they 
went  their  way,  suspecting  no  harm. 

On  reaching  the  Place  de  Greve,  Madame  Vin- 
cent and  the  porter  were  arrested  by  one  Deslau- 
riers,  a  head  of  a  police  brigade.  They  were  taken 
before  the  Commissaire  of  Police ;  the  crime,  if  it 
was  one,  could  not  be  denied.  Vincent's  house  was 
consequently  searched,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
pay  a  heavy  fine. 

It  is  clear  that  all  this  was  the  work  of  the  police. 
Vonix  was  the  provocator,  and  Deslauriers,  posted 
on  the  path  of  their  dupes,  was  the  executor  of  the 
Prefecture's  iniquitous  act. 

This  anecdote,  with  several  others  of  the  kind, 
is  supplied  by  "  The  Police  of  the  Restoration  Un- 
veiled," by  Froment.  It  is  remarkable  that,  al- 
though no  one  has  a  word  to  say  respecting  the 
police  of  any  reigning  dynasty,  the  moment  a  dy- 
nasty has  fairly  fallen,  there  are  plenty  to  reveal  the 
misdeeds  that  were  done  under,  or  in  spite  of,  its 
authority.  For  it  has  occurred  more  than  once,  in 
France,  that  a  police  has  struggled  hard  to  be  the 
master  and  manager  of  a  government. 
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Tlie  restored  Bourbons  appear  to  have  had  a 
morbid  terror  of  anything  that  bore  the  effigy  or 
could  be  regarded  as  a  souvenir  of  any  member  of 
the  Bonaparte  family.  Those  who  possessed  such 
article*  concealed  them  carefully  ;  lor  if  they  did 
not,  they  were  seized  and  destroyed,  if  no  worse 
consequences  ensued.  In  the  room  in  which  this 
paper  is  written,  there  hangs  a  colored  stipple-en- 
graving, found  amongst  the  writer's  grandfather's 
papers.  It  is  lettered  "  Violettes  du  20  Man, 
1815."  It  is,  in  fact,  a  bunch  of  violets  with  their 
leaves,  and  the  great  majority  of  observers  would 
discover  nothing  more.  But  the  hint  once  given, 
you  discover  in  it  the  profile  of  Napoleon,  a  folded 
leaf  forming  the  historical  cocked  hat,  while  flowers 
define  the  facial  line.  Marie-Louise's  profile  is 
traced  by  the  twisted  petals  of  other  flowers,  and 
the  poor  little  King  of  Rome  is  snugly  concealed  in 
the  back  of  a  bud.  What  adventures  this  print 
may  have  had  the  writer  knows  not ;  but  during 
several  years  in  France,  the  knowledge  by  the  po- 
lice of  its  existence  would  have  been,  to  say  the 
least,  inconvenient  to  its  owner. 

In  1822,  the  Prefet  de  Police  received  a  report 
informing  him  that  walking-sticks  were  manufac- 
tured in  Paris,  having  the  bust  of  Bonaparte  for 
their  handle.  The  agent  Chignard  (of  whom  more 
anon)  was  ordered  to  find  out  who  were  the  makers. 
He  ran  all  over  Paris,  and  as  he  could  find  none 
(which  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  he 
was  the  writer  of  the  report  and  the  inventor  of 
the  offence  alleged  to  be  committed),  he  thought  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  order  some  himself.  Conse- 
quently, taking  the  name  of  Jackson,  and  transfer- 
ring his  birthplace  to  America,  he  presented  himself 
at  M.  Laforge 's  shop,  dealer  in  and  maker  of  walk- 
ing-sticks and  canes,  No.  177  Rue  Saint  Martin. 
are  a  large  order  and  a  false  address,  carrying 
away  with  him  patterns  of  the  different  kinds  of 
walking-sticks.  At  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  they 
were  highly  pleased  at  the  steps  taken  by  Chignard, 
and  the  information  he  brought. 

M.  Laforge,  it  appears,  made  inquiries  after  the 
American  Jackson's  address.  Not  being  able  to 
find  it,  he  conceived  suspicions  and  declined  to  sup- 
ply the  walking-sticks  required.  Chignard,  furious 
at  his  victim's  escape,  wrote  him  a  letter  signed,  — - 


"I  have  the  honor  to  salute  you, 


"  Jackson," 


fe 


and  offering  to  pay  for  the  sample  of  walking-sticks, 
and  requesting  a  receipt  for  the  same  to  be  returned 
by  the  bearer,  adding,  "  I  am  sorry  for  the  expense 
my  order  has  put  you  to ;  but  I  protest,  upon  my 
honor,  that  it  has  always  been  my  intention  to  pay 
you.  '  You  will  therefore  lay  all  the  fault  on  those 
who  have  spoken  of  me  unfavorably  to  you." 

Although  M.  Laforge  had  not  complied  with 
Jaekson-Chignard's  insidious  request,  the  police 
nevertheless  made  a  search  and  a  seizure  on  his 
premises.  His  complete  innocence  did  not  screen 
him  from  the  consequences  of  his  doors  having  been 
darkened  by  so  vile  a  wretch. 

This  same  Chignard  contrived  to  obtain  an  audi- 
ence of  M.  Bonneau,  Minister  of  Police.  He 
vaunted  his  own  devotion,  his  antecedents,  his  zeal, 
his  talents  for  discovering  whatever  existed,  and 
even  for  producing  what  did  not  exist.  Chignard 
seemed  a  valuable  recruit,  and  M.  Bonneau  deter- 
mined to  employ  him,  allowing  him  to  do  his  best 
for  the  interest  and  glory  of  the  police. 

Chignard  was  lavish  of  his  thanks,  and  promised 


that  something  should  be  forthcoming  before  very 
long.  He  started  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  announced  to  his  patron  that 
there  were  several  considerable  depots  of  muskets  in 
Paris ;  that  the  enemies  of  the  government  might 
seize  them ;  that  the  liberal  party  perhaps  enter- 
tained criminal  intentions.  To  prevent  grave  mis- 
fortunes, in  his  opinion,  every  possible  means  ought 
to  be  employed  to  discover  where  the  muskets  were 
stored,  and  to  obtain  possession  of  them  at  any 
price.  They  would  thus  insure  the  double  advan- 
tage of  crippling  the  resources  of  the  enemies  of 
France  and  of  enriching  the  arsenals  with  a  large 
number  of  weapons. 

Chignard's  advice  was  considered  excellent.  He 
was  complimented  on  his  good  and  laudable  inten- 
tions, and  received  carte  blanche  for  the  pursuit  of 
his  investigations.  He  hunted  Paris  through  to  find 
a  depot  of  fire-arms.  On  his  way  along  the  Qoai  de 
la  Ferraille  or  de  la  Megesserie,  observing  that  one 
Madame  Jamain  had  muskets  for  sale  displayed  in 
her  shop,  M  Here  's  my  depot,  at  last!  "  he  chuckled 
to  himself.  "I  want  thirty  thousand  guns  with 
their  bayonets  :  if  they  are  anywhere  they  must  be 
there.  Chignard,  my  boy,  your  bread  is  buttered  ! 
you  have  only  to  introduce  yourself  properly. 

"  Let  us  see,  then  ;  I  had  better  drop  Chignard. 
Yes;  I  am  a  Captain  Brown, sent  by  the  Liberator 
Bolivar,  from  Colombia,  to  purchase  five-and-twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  muskets,  for  the  recruits  with 
whom  he  is  going  to  increase  his  army.  No  one 
will  suspect  me,  with  my  gypsy  complexion.  I  must 
have  a  captain's  commission,  a  written  order  to  buy 
the  arms,  and  letters  of  credit  on  London  ;  those  I 
can  fabricate.  References  in  Paris  I  can  easily  find, 
by  giving  them  a  slight  interest  in  the  affair.  There 
are  plenty  of  honest  fellows  who  will  oblige  me  in 
that.  I  must  have  a  lodging  outside  the  Barriere,— 
suppose  we  say  at  the  Maison  Blanche  ;  I  must  en- 
gage carters  to  take  the  guns  and  carry  them  away, 
—  they  can  board  and  lodge  at  tho  inn  }  that  will 
help  to  swell  my  bill ;  and,  not  to  look  like  an  ad- 
venturer, a  cab  will  bo  indispensable.  Decidedly, 
an  envoy  from  the  Liberator  of  Colombia  cannot 
tramp  about  Paris  on  foot  Of  tact  and  impudence 
I  have  a  sufficient  dose ;  I  can  lie  to  perfection,  up- 
on occasions  ;  allons,  Chignard  !  success  is  certain.'' 

Captain  Brown,  of  the  Colombian  Republic' 
vice,  on  alighting  from  his  cab  at  the  Maison 
Blanche,  did  not  fail  to  give  himself  airs  of  impor- 
tance. However  often  they  get  bitten,  Paris  people 
judge  by  outside  appearances  ;  experience  does  not 
teach  them  wisdom.  Chignard  was  taken  for  a  rich 
South  American,  quite  comme  il  faut.  When  his 
horse  had  eaten  a  feed  of  corn,  he  started  for  Paris, 
saying  that  he  should  be  back  that  evening,  and  that 
he  should  probably  send  some  carters  to  lodge  there, 
who  were  in  his  service.  The  carters  were  easy 
enough  to  find,  but  he  took  care  not  to  let  them  in- 
to the  secret,  merely  telling  them  that  they  were  to 
wait  for  a  cargo  of  merchandise,  —  with  which  they 
and  their  horses  were  perfectly  satisfied. 

Next  day,  Captain  Brown  drove  to  Madame  Ja- 
main's  door ;  they  entered  the  back  parlor,  each  took 
a  chair,  and  the  Captain  fully  explained  his  mission, 
adding,  "  It  was  the  merest  chance  which  led  me  to 
stroll  past  your  house,  and  I  make  you  the  first  offer, 
in  case  you  can  supply  me  with  what  I  want." 

Madame  Jamain,  who  had  suffered  seizures  in 
1815  and  1816  for  the  sale  of  muskets,  was  distrust- 
ful and  suspicious,  and  only  gave  evasive  answers. 
The  Colombian  envoy,  perceiving  it,  produced  his 
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captain's  commission,  his  written  orders  from  his 
government,  and  his  letters  of  credit  forged  in  Par- 
is, but  which  nevertheless  bore  the  Calais  postmark. 
These  documents  appeased  the  lady's  fears.  She 
sent  to  the  Maison  Blanche  to  make  inquiries  re- 
specting her  American  customer.  The  replies  were 
satisfactory. —  as  were  those  of  the  carters.  Chig- 
nard  Brown  gave  her  the  address  of  Messieurs  Baron 
and  Boivin,  bankers,  as  he  called  them,  residing  in 
the  Rue  d'Artois.  Madame  sent  a  trusty  messenger 
there,  who  returned  with  an  answer  which  removed 
all  hesitation.  The  transaction  was  as  safe  as  if  she 
were  dealing  with  a  Rothschild. 

At  a  subsequent  interview,  the  lady,  grown  more 
confident,  and  delighted  to  effect  so  large  a  sale, 
avowed  to  Captain  Brown  that  she  could  furnish 
the  number  of  muskets  he  required  ;  that  those 
which  he  saw  in  her  warehouses  mostly  belonged  to 
National  Guards,  who  had  sent  them  there  for  re- 
pair. But.  if  his  intentions  remained  the  same,  she 
would  contrive  to  procure  him  the  quantity  de- 
manded, on  condition  of  his  paying  ready  money  at 
the  moment  of  delivery.  If  that  suited,  she  ex- 
pected to  see  him  to  dinner  the  next  day  at  five 
precisely :  she  would  then  show  him  different  pat- 
terns of  French,  English,  and  Prussian  musket-. 
Chignard-Brown  accepted  all ;  he  had  not  really 
the  right  to  raise  objections.  He  kept  the  appoint- 
ment punctually,  he  found  no  fault  with  what  was 
shown  him,  and  did  not  bargain  too  sharply  about 
the  price.  The  Dame  Jamain  promised  to  deliver 
the  first  consignment  of  goods  in  the  course  of  three 
days ;  and  the  last  before  the  end  of  the  week.  They 
dined;  and  both,  feeling  their  appetite  sharpened 
by  success,  did  honor  to  the  dishes  set  before  them. 

Mi  lame  Jamain  indeed  was  so  well  pleased  that, 
at  dessert,  she  presented  Colombia's  envoy  with 
a  box-wood  snuff-box  lined  with  silver  gilt,  and  a 
superb  pair  of  pistols,  to  testify  her  grateful  sense 
of  the  preference  accorded  to  her ! 

M.  Bonneau,  informed  of  all  these  details,  took 
his  measures  accordingly.  The  day  fixed  for  the 
first  delivery  arrived.  According  to  M.  Bonneau 's 
orders  (who  soon  came  himself),  Chignard-Brown 
proceeded  to  the  Cafe  de  la  Place  du  Chatelet, 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  Commissaire  de 
Police,  Denoyer,  and  by  Deslauriers,  chief  of  a 
brigade  under  the  Inspector  Bonneau,  disguised  as 
a  port#r.  Two  peace-officers  and  several  agents  of 
the  central  police  were  also  there.  One  of  them 
went  up  to  Brown,  to  give  him  Inspector  Bonneau's 
or  l»iv. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Brown  went  to  Madame 
J;iinain's  house.  He  left  it  at  ten  o'clock  in  com- 
p any  with  a  young  man  who  was  either  a  partner 
or  had  an  interest  in  the  business.  The  Dame 
Jamain  went  out  alone,  each  one  going  their  own 
way,  to  avoid  any  unpleasant  encounter.  The 
young  man  led  Brown  up  and  down  several  streets 
and  through  different  quarters  of  the  town,  in  order 
to  throw  any  one  who  might  be  following  them  off 
the  scent.  At  last  he  took  him  to  the  Rue  St. 
Denis,  ami  made  him  enter  a  wagon-office,  where 
they  found  Dame  Jamain  already  arrived.  Com- 
missaire Denoyer,  the  agents,  and  peace-officers, 
who  had  tracked  their  heels,  hid  themselves  close  to 
the  wagon-office. 

Brown,  who  was  requested  to  pay  for  the  muskets 
before  their  delivery,  insisted  on  first  seeing  them, 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  they  were  properly 
packed,  Upon  which,  the  young  man  who  accom- 
panied him  took  him  to  a  hay-loft  at  the  back  of 


the  building,  and  throwing  aside  a  few  trusses  of 
hay.  showed  him  several  boxes  containing  muskets 
of  French  manufacture,  together  with  their  bayo- 
nets. At  that  moment,  the  Commissaire  de  Police, 
with  the  rest  of  his  agents,  made  their  appearance 
and  effected  the  seizure.  Chignard-Brown  took 
advantage  of  the  confusion  that  followed  to  slip 
away  unobserved. 

The  seizure  enriched  the  government  arsenals 
with  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  thousand  muskets  for 
which  the  Dame  Jamain  was  never  paid  a  son.  She 
was  even  very  glad  to  compromise  with  the  Pre- 
fecture de  Police  respecting  the  fine  which  they 
could  have  inflicted  on  her.  As  to  the  carters,  they 
were  obliged  to  pocket  their  loss  of  time.  The 
police  had  nothing  to  say  to  them  ;  and  they  ought 
to  have  considered  themselves  fortunate  in  having 
to  complain  of  no  worse  misfortune. 

A'government  besieged  outside  its  walls  by  hun- 
gry rival  dynasties  ready  to  tear  it  to  pieces,  is  nat- 
urally anxious  to  forestall  their  attacks  and  to  frus- 
trate every  move  that  can  be  possibly  meant  as  an 
aggression.  Hence  it  listens  to,  and  leans  on  the 
support  of  its  police,  sometimes  almost  becoming  its 
slave.  It  was  in  consequence  of  fears  of  danger 
from  without,  that  there  existed  in  London,  from 
1816  to  1822,  a  French  police  which  was  scarcely  a 
secret.  At  the  head  of  it  was  the  Comte  de  Bri- 
va-ue-Beaumont,  having  under  his  orders  sundry 
French  agent*,  two  of  whom  were  named  Curiat 
and  Troupeliniere.  They  kept  an  eye  on  the 
French  refugees,  and  Brivasac-Beaumont.  in  conse- 
quence, had  frequent  communications  with  Copper, 
the  head  of  the  Alien  Office.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  his  solicitations  that  General  Gourmand 
was  obliged  to  leave  London  without  being  allowed 
the  time  even  to  put  his  private  affairs  in  order. 

Brivasac  had  a  handsome  stipend  ;  but  as  his  hab- 
its were  likewise  expensive,  he  was  twice  arrested  for 
debt,  and  lost  consideration  in  consequence.  He 
then  debased  himself  to  accept  the  pay  of  any  for- 
eign ambassador.  He  mixed  himself  up  with  so 
many  intrigues  that  he  ended  by  letting  them  all 
by  the  ears  together.  At  last,  M.  Decazes  recalled 
him,  at  the  request  of  the  ambassador  of  France. 

Brivasac-Beaumont,  reduced  to  distress,  was  only 
too  glad  to  turn  his  back  on  England.  Not  being 
possessed  of  sufficient  tact,  to  conceal  completely  the 
pact  be  was  playing,  people  discovered  what  sort  of 
animal  was  hidden  beneath  the  false  sleek  skin. 
They  tormented  him  with  scoffs  and  jeers,  whir 
he  understood  English  but  imperfectly,  he  did  not 
always  unl.rstand  and  could  never  retort.  Al- 
though many  spared  him  for  the  sake  of  his  employ- 
ers, be  had  to  submit  to  occasional  insult.  A  noble- 
man, into  wdiose  snuff-box  he  had  taken  the  liberty 
of  thrusting  his  fingers  unasked,  thought  proper  to 
feel  offended  at  the  circumstance,  and  put  the  box 
-  if  polluted  and  unserviceable.  At  this,  the 
world  indulged  in  its  joke,  by  dubbing  the  offender, 
the  Count  of  the  Snuff-box,  whenever  he  ventured 
to  appear  in  society.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  M. 
Franchel  sent  him  off  to  the  environs  of  Bordeaux, 
with  orders  never  to  show  himself  in  the  metropolis, 
under  pain  of  losing  the  money-allowance  made 
him. 

The  French  ambassador  at  London,  in  1823,  still 
maintained  a  Secret  Police,  for  the  surveillance  of 
French  refugees.  One  of  M.  de  Polignae's  principal 
agents  was  named  D'.m ires,  but  there  were  several 
others  in  the  pay  of  the  embassy.  They  carefully 
watched  the  arrival  and  departure  of  French  travel- 
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lers,  giving  notice  of  the  same  to  the  authorities  at 
home.  Their  reports  were  addressed  to  M.  de  Car- 
biere,  then  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  were  pre- 
served in  the  French  Home  Office,  together  with 
other  official  papers. 

The  violation  of  the  secrecy  of  letters,  so  common 
a  practice  with  the  police  of  the  Empire,  was  equally 
familiar  to  the  police  of  the  Restoration,  who  scarce- 
ly made  a  mystery  of  their  proceedings. 

A  general,  appointed  soon  after  the  first  Restora- 
tion to  command  one  of  the  fortresses  in  the  Departe- 
ment  du  Nurd,  took  possession  of  his  post;  but  as 
he  had  still  some  business  unsettled  in  i'aris,  he  left 
an  oliicer  there  charged  with  the  task  of  superin- 
tending it.  They  kept  up  an  active  correspondence 
together,  hut  nolle  unconnected  with  public  affairs. 

It  would  seem  that  an  order  must  have  been  giv- 
en to  stop   and   open   all  letters  coming  from  the 
frontier;  for  every  one  which  the  officer  ret 
had  been  subjected  to  that  inspection,  and  the  in- 
spectors bad  not  given  themselves  the  trouble  even 
to  seal  up   the   letters  again,      lit;   received   two  in 
this  state,  without  making  any  complaint ;  but  at  the 
third  he  betook  himself  to  the  |>ost-oHice.      He  asked 
for  the.  head  of  the  receiving  department,  and  >, 
ly  remarked  that  he.  had  no  objection  to  their 
ing  his  letters   \vhenc\cr  they  thought  it  desirable 
to  do  so  :  but  he  begged  them  to  have  the  goodness 
to  close  them  again,  to  prevent  the   porter  of  his 
house   from  becoming  acquaint*  1    with    their 
tents.     The  official  stammered  out  a  few  unmean- 
ing phrases,  without  attempting  either  to  ilenv  the 
fact  or  to  excuse  it.     He  simply  promised  that  the 
ight  should  not  occur  again:  and  in  fact,  from 
that  time,  they  did  reseal  the  lettcr- 

The  first  public  avowal  of  t'.. 
at  the  trial  of  .Madame  de   Lavalette  and  of  Me— 
sietirs   Wilson,   Brace,  and   Hutchi:  he  es- 

eape  Of  M.   de    Lavalette,  when   the  odious  custom 

was  treated  as  almost  tegaL  The  charge*  against 
the  English  officers  rot  td  entirely  on  the  contents 
of  a  letter  intercepted  and  opened  af  The 

defendants  protested  with  just  indignation  against 
the  violation  of  their  correspon  it  such  was 

the  farce  of  party  spirit  that  not  a 
trate  raised   his  voice  to  disavow  the   base   .! 
which  the  police  took  care  to  proclaim  them  accom- 
plices.    They  did  not  re;  ;  rtain  an  accusa- 
tion   base!   on    a   manu-uvre   which   deserved   their 
severity  even  more  than  the  charge  supported  by  it. 
Donag   several    years    there   existed   at    the    Pre- 
fecture   of   Police    a    service    organized    to    obtain 
cognizance  of  the  correspondence  of  t!  • 
ambassador    with    the    British    Government. 
plan  and  execution  of  this  work  of  darkness  is  due 
to  on.*  Siear  Boudras,  who  had  the  title  of  L 
tor-General  of  Police.      Having  at  his  disposal  very 
Urge    sums    of  money,   lie  contrived  to  corrupt  in 
several  of  the  fcreiga  legations  the  individuals  who 

had    to    re  eive    and    deliver  the   ambasM  lor'fl 
respondenee    with    their    respective    Courts.       The 
English  affair  was  managed  thus:  — 

The  packets  and  letters  which  arrived  at  or  were 
sent  off  from  the  English  embassy,  were  handed  by 
the  factotum  of  the  legation  to  a  police  agent.  He 
(the  factotum)  for  several  years  had  indulged  in 
playing  this  lucrative  game,  which  brought  hiin  in 
three  or  four  hundred  francs  (A!  12  or  £T6)  per 
month,  according  to  circumstances.  On  the  four- 
teenth of  October,  1832,  he  r  far  his  half 
month  One  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  which  were 
brought  to  him  by  the  subordinate  of  the  principal 


agent.  Very  early  every  Monday  and  Friday 
morning,  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  English  mail, 
which  always  happened  in  the  course  of  the  Sunday 
or  the  Thursday  night,  the  employee  of  the  embassy 
hiuiself  delivered  to  the  individual  in  the  service  of 
the  agent  of  police,  the  correspondence  received  by 
that  night's  mail.  He  (the  individual)  took  it  to 
his  principal,  who  purposely  resided  (close  to  the 
English  embassy)  in  the  Rue  de  Suiene,  No.  8,  on 
the  second  floor,  over  the  entresol. 

The  letters  were  then  opened.  Copies  were  ta- 
ken of  what  seemed  important,  and  then,  after  re.-tor- 
bag  them  to  their  original  state,  they  were  sent  to 
the  embassy  under  cover,  or  simply  put  into  the 
post,  as  it  might  be.  In  the  evening,  the  same 
manoeuvres  were  repeated  with  the  packets  and 
that  were  to  leave  by  the  mail. 

At  the  outset  the  trick  was  clumsily  played  ;  they 
ted  to  take  sufficient  precautions.     In  conse- 
quence therefore  of  suspicions  expressed   by  their 
victims,    they  proceeded    with  greater  circum 
tion    and    improved   their   mode    of  manipulation. 
They  removed  traces  of  handling  with  an  ironing- 
box.     They  had  used,  for  imitating  seals,  a  j 
so  soft  that  the  re-impression  lo?t  all  its  aharj 
This   difficulty   was   overcome    by   a    young    man 
named  Lenoir,  who  was  specially  employed  to  open 
and  reseal  letters.     He  diseovercl  the  secret  of  a 
metallic  composition  which,  after  receiving  the  im- 
pression   of  a  seal,  became    extremely    hard.      Ly 
means  of  this,  they  soon  possessed  perfect  fac-sii 
of  the  eeaiCj  not  only  of  the  ambassad  i  ;.  ind- 

ents but  of  the  ambassadors  themselv.  -. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  this  signal 

e,  Lenoir  was  subsequently  dismissed  without 

their  taking  tli-  precaution  to  purchase  his  silence, 

whether  they  thought  he  *WOu!d    be   discreel  for  his 

own  sake,  or  whether  they  defied  public  opinion  to 

ii  extent  as  to  be  indifferent  about  the  ii. 
ures  he  might  make.     He  himself, 
from  so  questionable  a  career,  established  him 
an  honorable  profession  at  a  distance  from  the  capital. 

The  inspection  of  the  correspondence  tent  away 
i'aris  necessarily  made  it  late   for  the 
I'd  silence  conqdaints,  and  to  denote  what  it  was, 
i  rdy  packet  was  always  a  ,  in  English 

to  M.  Joseph  Planta,  one  of  the   I  ri 

'ice,  London.     Tnis  precaution 
was  taken  because  the  post-office  was  often  full  of 
le  as  the  time  for  closing  the  bags  approached. 
It'  any  one  asked  where  the  p  from  —  a 

question  which  was  sometimes  pit  with  complaints 
at  the  lateness  of  its  arrival  —  the  answer  set 
,-is  a  password  was,  u  It  is  sent  on  the  part  of  M. 
Robert." 

\Vhenever  extraordinary  couriers  arrived,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  turn  them  to  account ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  changes  after  M.  AngleA  re- 
tirement little  use  could  be  made  of  that  opportu- 
nity, although  they  were  well  aware  what  treasures 
of  information  might  be  thence  obtained.  Qnder 
the  preceding  administration,  however,  t 
times  employed  lour  translators  and  as  many  manip- 
ulators to  get  at  the  contents  of  the  despatches 
addressed  to  the  English  ministry,  Lord  Gasthveagh 
especially.  Whole  nights  went  spent  in  this  credit- 
able labor,  the  translators  were  kept  in  constant 
employment,  and  were  rewarded  with  liberal  sala- 
ries. M.  Pasquier,  then  Preset  de  Police,  allowed 
M.  Foudras  five  or  six  hundred  francs  a  month  for 
the  payment  of  his  interpreters. 

The  French  police  first  took  form  under  lie 
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ants-general,  respecting  whom  we  have  room  for 
only  one  short  anecdote.  This  occurred  before  the 
First  Revolution,  when  manners  were  different  to 
what  they  are  now.   . 

Signs  were  then  not  confined  to  inns,  almost 
every  shop  displaying  its  own.  A  milliner  chose 
for  hers  (quite  artistically  painted)  an  ecclesiastic 
in  full  canonicals  selecting  women's  caps  and  mak- 
ing love  to  the  girls  in  the  shop.  Under  this  sign 
was  written  "  A  .  VAbbe  coquet"  "  the  coquettish 
abbe."  The  lieutenant-general,  Herault,  a  big- 
oted and  narrow-minded  person,  thought  the  picture 
highly  improper,  scandalous,  libellous,  all  that  was 
bad.  As  soon  as  he  got  home  he  ordered  one  of 
his  officers  to  fetch  the  "  Abbe  coquet "  and  bring 
him  there  forthwith.  The  officer,  accustomed  to 
orders  of  this  sort,  went  to  the  lodgings  of  an  abbe 
named  Coquet,  compelled  him  to  get  out  of  bed  and 
accompany  him  to  the  lieutenant-general's  hotel. 

"  Monseigneur,"  he  announced  to  his  chief,  "  the 
Abbe  Coquet  is  here." 

"  Very  well ;   put  him  into  the  attic." 

So  said  so  done.  The  wretched  abbe,  dying  of 
hunger  and  cold,  protested  loudly. 

.  "  Monseigneur,"  the  policeman  asked  next  day, 
"  what  are  we  to  do  with  this  Abbe  Coquet,  whom 
you  told  us  to  shut  up  in  the  attic  ?  lie  is  in  our 
way,  and  gives  a  deal  of  trouble." 

"  Burn  him,  if  you  like,"  was  the  off-hand  reply. 

An  explanation  ensued  and  the  mistake  was  rec- 
tified. The  abbe  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  an  apology  and  an  invitation  to  dinner. 

All  records  of  criminal  police,  English  or  foreign, 
tend  to  confirm  our  homely  proverb  that  "  murder 
will  out."  If  the  unknown  perpetrator  of  a  crime 
is  often  discovered  by  the  ingenuity  and  sagacity  of 
clever  police  agents,  there  are  also  instances  in 
which  apparent  chance  or  some  quite  unlooked-for 
revelation  gives  the  clew  to  a  mystery  on  which 
the  police  had  been  unable  to  throw  a  ray  of  light. 
Such  was  the  case  with  a  crime  now  famous  inju- 
dicial annals  —  the  murder  in  the  Rue  Vaugirard. 

The  widow  Houet,  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
possessed  of  a  fortune  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand francs  (£  6,000),  lived,  in  1821,  at  No.  21,  Rue 
St.  Jacques.  She  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a 
daughter.  The  daughter  was  married  to  an  ex- 
wineshop-keeper,  named  Robert,  who  was  not  al- 
ways on  friendly  terms  with  his  mother-in-law. 
The  son,  a  tall  and  strong  young  man,  but  of  weak 
and  narrow  intellect,  resided  with  his  mother,  work- 
ing in  a  shop  for  two  francs  a  day  as  homme  de 
peine,  or  bearer  of  burdens,  —  poor  pay  for  the  son 
of  so  rich  a  mother. 

But  although  the  old  lady  was  thus  comparatively 
wealthy  in  respect  to  her  habits  and  her  condition 
in  i  life,  she  had  no  other  servant  than  a  journey- 
woman  who  came  every  morning  to  arrange  her 
apartment  and  go  on  her  errands.  On  the  13th  of 
September,  1821,  this  charwoman  having  arrived 
later  than  usual,  the  widow  Ilouet  scolded  her 
severely  and  then  sent  her  to  fetch  things  from  a 
considerable  distance.  After  her  departure  some 
person,  who  remained  unknown,  came  to  see  the 
old  lady,  and  they  left  the  house  in  company. 
"Where  did  that  person  take  her  to  ?  They  could 
not  find  out,  for  she  never  came  back. 

In  consequence  of  the  ill-will  subsisting  between 
the  widow  and  the  son-in-law,  public  opinion  ac- 
cused the  latter.  At  her  death  he  would  inherit 
half  her  fortune.  Robert  was  arrested  in  conse- 
quence, together  with  one  of  his  friends  named  Bas- 


tien,  also  an  ex.-marchand  de  vins  but  then  a  master 
carpenter.  An  investigation  took  place,  but  as  it 
led  to  nothing  they  were  discharged  at  the  end  of 
several  months. 

Three  years  afterwards,  in  1824,  the  authorities 
believing  they  had  surer  evidence,  Robert  and  Bas- 
tien  were  again  taken  into  custody,  closely  interro- 
gated, and  again  set  at  liberty. 

Nearly  ten  years  elapsed  after  this  second  legal 
proceeding.  A  few  months  more  and  the  decen- 
nial prescription  would  cover  the  case  with  its  pro- 
tective mantle  and  allow  the  crime  to  go  unpun- 
ished. Public  curiosity  had  cooled  down  long  ago. 
The  widow  Houet's  disappearance  was  forgotten  by 
many  and  never  known   by  most  people,   when  in 

the  month  of  March,  1833,  one  C ,  who  had 

suffered  former  convictions,  but  who  then  was  a  sort 
of  man  of  business  and  Bastien's  dear  friend  and 
counsellor,  made  advances  to  another  liberated 
jail-bird  (formerly  an  agent  in  Vidocq's  brigade, 
and  retained  in  the  Service  de  Surete  as  "  indica- 
tor,") and  told  him'in  confidence  that,  if  the  police 
would  give  him  five  hundred  francs,  he  would 'tell 
them  ivho  had  murdered  the  widow  Houet,  and 
would  enable  them  to  find  the  body  of  the  victim. 

The  proposition,  communicated  to  the  chief  of  the 

Service  de  Surete,  was  at  once  accepted.     C 

began  by  stating  that  Robert  had  been  the  instiga- 
gor  of  the  crime  ;  that  Bastien  had  been  induced  to  • 
commit  it  only  by  repeated  promises  of  money, 
which  promises  had  not  been  fulfilled  ;  for  the  Civil 
Tribunal  having  only  allowed  the  widow  Houet's 
daughter  (Robert's  wife)  an  annual  income  of  fif- 
teen hundred  francs  (£  60)  until  the  expiration  of 
the  time  fixed  by  the  law  for  succeeding  to  the  en- 
tire property  of  persons  who  have  disappeared, 
Robert,  in  consequence  of  this  straitened  allowance, 
the  smallness  of  which  he  had  not  foreseen,  at  first 
eluded  his  promises  and  then  seemed  to  forget  them, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  hand  held  out  in  demand 
of  payment  was  still  stained  with  the  blood  of  their 
victim. 

"Bastien  lately  told  me,"  added   C ,  "that 

this  time  he  expected  Robert  would  pay  him  the 
money  that  had  been  promised  so  long ;  that  he  had 
written  to  him  at  Villeneuve-lc-Roi  (where  he  and 
his  wife  were  leading  a  very  retired  life)  ;  and  that 
his  letter,  besides  other  threats,  contained  these 
words  :  Remember  the  garden  belonging  to  No.  81, 
11  ue  de  Vaugirard  ....  you  know  at  fifteen  feet 
from  the  hack  wall  and  fourteen  feet  from  the  side 
/call  ....  the  dead  perhaps  might  reappear." 

The  horrible  drama  was  accomplished  thus.  In 
the  beginning  of  September,  1821,  Robert,  after 
making  sure  of  Bastien's  complicity,  hired  in  the 
Rue  Vaugirard  an  isolated  house  with  a  garden,  in 
which  he  installed  Bastien.  That  individual  dug  a 
deep  hole,  bought  a  rope  and  a  quantity  of  quick- 
lime. After  which,  one  Sunday  morning,  he  called 
on  the  widow  Ilouet  and  told  her  that  her  daughter 
and  her  son-in-law  were  expecting  her  in  their  new 
house  to  dejeuner.  The  old  lady,  knowing  Bastien 
to  be  intimate  with  her  children,  and  consequently 
suspecting  nothing  wrong,  did  not  hesitate  to  get 
into  a  hackney  coach  and  drive  with  him  to  the 
Rue  de  Vaugirard. 

Now  several  houses  in  that  street  bore  the  No. 
81.  They  got  out  of  the  coach  to  see  which  was 
theirs.  Bastien  sent  the  coachman  away  to  prevent 
him  from  noticing  where  theyientered.  On  reach- 
ing the  garden  Bastien  twisted  the  rope  round  the 
old  woman's  neck  and  in  half  a  minute  she  was 
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strangled.  He  then  pushed  the  body  into  the  hole, 
covered  it  -with  a  thick  layer  of  quicklime,  carefully 
levelling  the  earth  over  all.  That  done,  he  went 
and  enjoyed  the  dejeuner,  which  had  been  prepared 
as  a  bait  for  the  widow  Houet  in  case  of  need. 

All  these  facts  were  proved  in  evidence.  The 
body  was  found  precisely  at  the  spot  marked  on  a 
plan  found  in  Bastien's  portfolio.  The  tender- 
hearted jury,  nevertheless,  gave  Robert  and  Bastien 
the  benefit  of  attenuating  circumstances !  They 
were  therefore  only  sentenced  to  travaux  forte*  a 
perpetuite,  hard  labor  for  life,  of  which  they  had 
already  cheated  justice  out  of  ten  years  by  remain- 
ins  at  larcre. 


THE  ASTRONOMERS  BEFOKE 
GREAT  PYRAMID. 


the 


fe- 


[Translated  for  Evert  Satiiipay  from  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Monde*.] 

From  all  time  people  have  distrusted  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  exact  sciences  in  the  domain  of  histori- 
cal criticism;  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  had 
some  reason  for  doing  so,  for  mathematical  certain- 
ty rests  on  bases  and  borrows  processes  of  reasoning 
which  are.  too  narrow  for  the  most  likely  and  least 
contested  events  of  the  past.  However,  it  is  permit- 
ted to  indulge  in  scientific  speculations  which  en- 
deavor to  explain  the  indecisive  testimonies  of  an- 
tiquity. It  is  on  this  title  that  we  may  judge  worthy 
of  attention  the  investigations  of  a  Scotch  astrono- 
mer, M.  Piazzi  Smith,  on  the  origin  and  design  of 
the  pyramids,  those  curious  monuments  which  have 
remained  the  most  inexplicable  of  the  hieroglyphics 
of  Egyptian  archaeology. 

Among  the  numerous  pyramids  which  still  stand 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  most  high  and  perfect 
in  construction  is  that  which  people  usually  desig- 
nate by  the  name  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Djizeh, 
and  which  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  spe- 
cial characteristics.  It  is,  it  seem-,  the  most  an- 
cient ;  the  Pharaoh  Chafra  or  Chephren,  who  had  it 
built,  belonged  tO  the  second  dynasty  and  lived,  it 
is  affirmed,  forty  or  sixty  centuries  ago.  The  ma- 
sonry has  been  cut  with  so  much  art  and  care  that 
it  is  with  difficulty  one  can  distinguish,  even  now,  in 
the  interior  of  the  narrow  passages  which  intersect 
it,  the  seams  of  the  immense  blocks  of  which  it  is 
composed.  The  granite  and  limestone  are  super- 
posed in  an  apparently  studied  order;  may  not  this 
association  of  different  materials  have  an  enigmatic 
sense  which  escapes  us?  In  short,  this  great  pyra- 
mid is  pierced  with  inclined  or  horizontal  galleries, 
chambers,  obscure  cavities  in  which  certain  combi- 
nations appear  to  have  been  sought  after  with  par- 
ticular care.  Certainly  it  is  not  a  shapeless  mass,  as 
one  long  believed  it  to  be.  Exact  measurements 
have  discovered  exact  proportions,  relations  of  sim- 
ple and  uniform  grandeur  ;  on  the  whole  these  rough 
stones,  in  spite  of  the  heaviness  and  bulk  of  their 
first  appearance,  have  a  mysterious  sense,  real  or 
emblematical,  of  which  it  is  irritating  not  to  discov- 
er the  key.  It  is  beside  the  most  colossal  and  solid 
edifice  which  men  have  ever  raised,  so  much  so  that 
innumerable  periods  of  years  have  passed  over  it 
without  sensibly  changing  its  form  and  structure. 

Archaeologists,  confining  themselves  to  the  consid- 
eration of  it  from  the  point  of  view  which  is  habitu- 
al to  them,  have  compared  it  with  the  other  vestiges 
of  Egyptian  antiquity,  and  have  concluded  from  it, 
not  without  plausible  motives,  that  it  was  a  tomb 
more  ostentatious  than  the   others.     Such  a  mass 


could  only,  if  we  believe  them,  have  been  destined 
to  protect  for  an  indefinite  time  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  king  who  ordered  its  construction.  This  in- 
terpretation is  justified  by  numerous  analogies. 
There  is,  as  in  the  most  authentic  tombs,  the  same 
care  used  in  concealing  the  sarcophagus  in  an  im- 
penetrable retreat,  in  barring  the  issues  to  the  sepul- 
chral chamber,  in  concealing  by  ingenious  precau- 
tions the  retreat  where  death  was  to  wait  for  the 
future  resurrection.  If  there  had  existed  no  indica- 
tions of  another  destination,  it  would  have  been 
lawful  to  affirm  that  was  the  only  design  of  so  gi- 
gantic a  work  ;  but  how  accord  this  hypothesis  With 
the  more  precise  indications  which  explorers,  rule 
and  quadrant  in  hand,  have  ended  by  discovering  '■ 

Let  us  examine  first  the  principal  data  of  this 
singular  arclueological  problem.  The  ban  is  a  per- 
fect square,  or  at  least  differs  so  little  from  one  that 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  deviation  between 
the  theoretical  and  observed  form  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  negligence  of  the  constructors  or  to  the  un- 
certainty or  the  process  of  measurement.  The  four 
sides  are  turned  very  exactly  towards  the  four  car- 
dinal points,  and  the  faces  all  present  the  same  in- 
clination. The  successive  layers,  unequal  between 
themselves,  each  preserve  an  uniform  thickness  on 
the  circumference  of  the  pyramid.  The  gallery 
which  is  the  only  entrance  to  the  monument  and 
which  prolongs  itself  in  a  right  line  to  the  subter- 
ranean chamber  is  just  as  much  inclined  below  the 
horizon  as  is  above  it  the  ascending  gallery  which 
ends  in  the  upper  chambers.  So  far  one  con!! 
in  these  different  coincidences  only  proofs  ofthe 
treme  care  which  the  architect  of  the  Pharaoh  Che- 
phren employed  in  his  work.  Here  is  what  re\e ah) 
better  a  secret  intention.  The  descending  gallery 
is  turned  almost  towards  the  pole  Of  the  earth,  and 
must  have  been,  four  or  five  thousand  years  ago,  at 
the  time  of  its  construction,  like  the  gigantic  tube  of 
a  telescope  directed  on  some  shining  star  which 
played  then  the  role  of  polar  star.  The  pretended 
sarcophagus  in  granite  which  the  upper  chamber 
conceal-;,  his  been  cut  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  inside  is  half  the  exterior  volume.  A 
final  circumstance  would  be  especially  remarkable, 
it  the  state  of  dilapidation  of  the  exterior  of  the 
edifice  permitted  the  proof  of  its  exact  truth.  The 
mathematical  relation  between  the  height  of  the 
pyramid  and  the  side  of  the  base  is  equal  to  the  re- 
lation between  the  diameter  and  half  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle,  so  that,  if  this  fact  was  admitted 
as  certain,  we  should  have  to  admit  also  that  the 
Egyptians  knew  at  a  very  ancient  epoch  one  of  the 
important  parameters  of  geometry. 

These  metrical  results  have  appeared  the  more 
worthy  of  attention  that  no  traces  of  them  are  found 
in  the  other  pyramids.  Little  or  large,  they  are 
not,  as  one  would  be  tempted  to  believe,  a  faithful 
reproduction  of' the  great  one.  One  observes  in 
them  neither  the  same  process  of  construction,  nor 
so  many  internal  cavities,  nor  the  same  relations  of 
dimension.  One  would  rather  suspect  that  they 
were  the  work  of  more  modern  architects,  who  no 
longer  knew  how  to  interpret  the  enigmatic  symbols 
which  the  old  monument  left  before  their  eyes. 
This  opinion  seems  the  more  probable  that  the 
image  of  the  pyramid  drawn  in  the  hieroglyphics  of 
a  relatively  recent  epoch  is  only  an  undetermined 
triangle  without  any  resemblance  to  the  form  ofthe 
primitive  periods. 

Must  we  believe  with  M.  Piazzi  Smith  that  the 
pyramid  had  in  the  beginning  of  Egyptian  civiliza- 
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tion  a  hidden  meaning,  the  memory  of  which  was 
afterwards  lost,  or  that  the  priests,  the  faithful  guar- 
dians of  the  religious  mysteries,  never  revealed  to 
their  contemporaries  ?  What  could,  then,  this 
meaning  be  ?  It  is  a  question  asked  numbers  of 
times,  and  to  which  no  satisfactory  answer  has  yet 
been  given.  The  common  fault  of  the  different  in- 
terpretations proposed  so  far,  is  that  they  only  take 
count  of  certain  chai-acteristics  of  the  edifice,  and 
neglect  others  which  are  not  less  essential.  It  is 
the  same  reproach  which  has  been  brought  against 
those  who  found  in  it  only  a  royal  tomb.  As  much 
might  be  said  of  the  explanation  proposed  by  Sir 
John  Herschel,  who  saw  in  it  only  an  observatory 
fit  to  show,  at  the  distant  epoch  when  it  was  con- 
structed, the  true  direction  of  the  polar  star.  An 
Egyptian  astronomer,  Mahmoud  Bey,  enunciated, 
not  long  ago,  a  new  theory,  founded,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, on  the  coincidence  with  a  celestial  phenome- 
non. According  to  him,  it  must  have  been  a  monu- 
ment consecrated  to  a  star  of  the  constellation  of  the 
Dog,  Sirius,  which  represented  the  god  of  the  dead 
in  the  ancient  Egyptian  mythology.  The  pyramid 
was  inclined  in  6uch  a  way  that  the  beneficent  rays 
of  Sirius  fell  perpendicularly  on  the  southern  face 
of  the  pyramid.  None  of  these  suppositions  renders 
a  satisfactory  account  of  the  minute  details  of  the 
interior  structure.  The  intention  of  the  architect 
was,  without  any  doubt,  less  elementary  and  more 
complex  ;  that  is  at  least  what  the  geometrical  par- 
ticularities of  this  gigantic  work  seem  to  reveal. 

It  is  assuredly  more  legitimate  to  think  that  the 
Egyptian  priests  wished  to  figure  by  it  under  a  sen- 
sible and  nevertheless  hidden  form  teachings  rela- 
tive to  the  religion,  the  manners  or  the  sciences  of 
their  time.  M.  Piazzi  Smith  pretends,  with  many 
other  archaeologists,  that  the  traditions  which  are 
buried  in  it  have  relation  to  the  weights  and  meas- 
ures then  in  use.  The  hypothesis  is  not  new,  but 
it  rests  on  more  certain  data  than  those  which  have 
preceded  it  in  this  field  of  research.  Thus  the 
length  of  the  base  would  represent  a  certain  multiple 
of  the  unity  of  length,  and  this  unity  would  be  'noth- 
ing else  than  the  ten  millionth  part  of  the  terrestrial 
diameter.  The  pretended  sarcophagus  would  be  a 
unity  of  weight  in  relation  with  the  density  of  the  earth. 
Even  the  decimal  numeration  would  be  expressed  in 
symbolical  characters  on  several  of  the  walls  of  the 
edifice.  In  a  word,  the  Egyptians  of  four  or  five 
thousand  years  ago  would  have  possessed  a  com- 
plete metrologieal  system  more  perfect,  we  are  told, 
than  the  metrical  system  of  which  we  are  so  proud, 
and  have  engraved  the  indelible  memory  of  it  on 
this  mass  of  stones.  We  should  then  have  to  sup- 
pose that  they  possessed  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
astronomy  and  physics.  As  to  know  whence  so 
much  science  came  to  men  whom  Herodotus  repre- 
sents as  very  ignorant,  M.  Piazzi  Smith  contents 
himself  with  saying  that  they  had  received  the  no- 
tions ,i  it  by  divine  inspiration.  It  would  be  difli- 
cut  for  us  to  follow  him  so  far.  It  is  an  irrational 
and  inconsequential  step  to  explain  a  mystery  by  a 
miracle. 

If  M.  Piazzi  Smith  lets  himself  be  carried  too  far 
in  the  way  of  deductions  under  the  empire  of  an  ex- 
clusive idea,  there  remains  to  him  at  least  the  merit 
of  having  advanced  the  study  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
by  consecrating  his  leisure  and  his  practical  skill  as 
an  astronomer  to  the  obtaining  exact  measures  of 
this  indecipherable  monument.  After  the  conscien- 
tious and  sagacious  researches  of  the  French  savans 
of  the  expedition  of  Egypt,  after  the  persevering 


labors  of  Colonel  Howard  Vyse,  who  applied  him- 
self, thirty  years  ago,  to  the  minute  exploration  of 
this  stone  colossus  to  its  most  secret  recesses,  there 
remained  still  much  to  be  done.  The  subject  is  not 
exhausted,  since  these  efforts  have  not  ended  in  a 
solution  of  which  the  truth  is  evident.  Perhaps  the 
mystery  will  remain  forever  impenetrable,  a  mani- 
fest sign  that  the  primitive  peoples  had  ideas,  ac- 
quaintances, prejudices,  or  sentiments  which  the 
modern  mind,  bewildered  by  the  immense  increase 
of  civilization,  is  no  longer  apt  to  conceive.  After 
braving  revolutions  and  conquests,  the  ravages  of 
time  and  atmosphere,  and  the  more  redoubtable  at- 
tacks of  the  human  races  which  have  struggled  at 
its  feet  during  thousands  of  years,  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid is  still  standing,  an  unique  work  in  the  world  of 
grandeur  and  originality. 


LADY    MACBETH. 

BY    FAXNY    KEMliLE. 

Ix  a  momentary  absence  of  memory,  a  friend  of 
mine  once  suggested  to  me  the  idea  that  Lady  Mac- 
beth's  exclamation  in  the  sleeping  scene,  —  "  The 
Thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife  ;  where  is  she  now  ?  "  — 
was  a  conscience-stricken  reference  to  herself,  and 
her  own  lost  condition.  Of  course,  the  hypothesis 
was  immediately  abandoned  on  the  recollection  that 
Macbeth  never  had  been  Thane  of  Fife,  and  that  it 
is  Macduff's  slaughtered  mate  Lady  Macbeth  is 
dreaming  of,  —  the  poor  dame  who,  with  all  her 
pretty  chickens,  was  destroyed  at  one  fell  swoop  by 
Macbeth's  murderous  cruelty. 

The  conversation  that  ensued  led  me  to  reflect  on 
this  mistaken  suggestion  of  my  friend,  as  involving 
a  much  deeper  mistake,  —  an  important  psychologi- 
cal error.  Not  only  the  fact  was  not  as  suggested, 
but  a  fact  of  that  nature,  —  viz.  an  accusing  return 
upon  herself  by  Lady  Macbeth,  —  could  not  be. 
Lady  Macbeth,  even  in  her  sleep,  has  no  qualms  of 
conscience ;  her  remorse  takes  none  of  the  tenderer 
forms  akin  to  repentance,  nor  the  weaker  ones  allied 
to  fear,  from  the  pursuit  of  which  the  tortured  soul, 
seeking  where  to  hide  itself,  not  seldom  escapes  in- 
to the  boundless  wilderness  of  madness. 

A  very  able  article,  published  some  years  ago  in 
the  National  Review,  on  the  character  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth, insists  much  upon  an  opinion  that  she  died  of 
remorse,  as  some  palliation  of  her  crimes,  and  mitiga- 
tion of  our  detestation  of  them.  That  she  died  of 
would  be,  I  think,  a  juster  verdict.  Re- 
mor.-e  is  consciousness  of  guilt,  —  often,  indeed,  no 
more  akin  to  saving  contrition  than  the  faith  of  dev- 
ils, who  tremble  and  believe,  is  to  saving  faith,  — 
but  still  consciousness  of  guilt:  and  that  I  think 
Lady  Macbeth  never  had  ;  though  the  unrecognized 
pressure  of  her  great  guilt  killed  her.  '  I  think  her 
life  was  destroyed  by  sin,  as  by  a  disease  of  which 
she  was  unconscious,  and  that  she  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  while  the  impenetrable  resolution  of  her  will 
remained  unbowed.  The  spirit  was  willing,  but 
the  flesh  was  weak  ;  the  body  can  sin  but  so  much, 
and  survive  ;  and  other  deadly  passions  besides  those 
of  violence  and  sensuality  can  wear  away  its  fine 
tissues,  and  undermine  its  wonderful  fabric.-"  The 
woman's  mortal  frame  succumbed  to  the  tremendous 
weight  of  sin  and  sufl'ering  which  her  immortal  soul 
had  power  to  sustain;  and,  having  destroyed  its  tem- 
poral house  of  earthly  sojourn,  that  soul,  unexhausted 
by  its  wickedness,  went  forth  into  its  new  abode  of 
eternity. 

The  nature  of  Lady  Macbeth,  even  when  pros- 
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■rated  in  sleep  before  the  Supreme  Avenger  -whom 
BUS  at  bay  during  her  conscious  hours  by  the 
exercise  of  her  indomitable  will  and  resolute  power 
of  purpose,  is  incapable  of  any  salutary  spasm  of 
mora]  anguish,  or  hopeful  paroxysm  of  mental  hor- 
ror. The  irreparable  natal  to  her  the  u/<-deplorsi- 
ble,  —  '•  What  's  done  cannot  be  undone":  —  and 
her  slumbering  eves  see  no  more  ghosts  than  her 
ihful  waking  ones  believe  in  :  "  I  tell  you  yet 
again.  lianquo  is  buried  ;  he  cannot  come  out  of  his 
N  m  r.  even  in  her  dnv.ms.  dor-;  any  gra- 
cious sorrow  smite  from  her  stony  heart  the  1 
brine  of  tears  that  wasli  away  sin  ;  never,  even  in 
her  dreams,  do  the  avenging  furies  lash  her  through 
purgatorial  flames  that  burn  away  guilt :  and  the 
dreary  but  undismayed  desolation  in  which  her 
spirit  ■failfon  forever  is  quite  other  than  that  dark- 
Mas,  however  deep,  wlijch  the  soul  acki 
and  whence  it  may  yet  behold  tin*  breaking  of  a 
dawn  shining  tar  oil"  from  round  the  mercy—eat. 

The    nightmare    of  a   butcher    (eonid    a    butcher 
BO  visited    for    the    uul>;< 
sity  of  his  calling)   is  more  aki'i   to   the    haunting 
which    beset    the    woman    who    has    strangled    OOn- 
science  and  all  her  brood  of  |  ngcls,  and 

deliberately  armed  her  heart  and  mind  BOM 
those  IBS   of  beauty   or   fear   which   succor 

the  vacillating  sense  of  right  in  the  human 
with  promptings  less  imperative  than  those  of  con- 
science, but  of  fine  subtle  power  sometimes  to  sup- 
plement her  law.  Justly  is  she  haunted  by  "blood," 
who  in  the  hour  of  her  atrocities  exclaims  to  her 
partner,  when  his  appalled  imagination  reddei 
whole  ocean  with  the  bloody  band  he  seek*  to 
cleanse,  '•  A  little   water  clears  us  of  this  oV 

blood  —  the  feeling  of  bl>  Jit  of 

blood,  the  smell  of  blood  —  is  the  one  ignoble  hideous 
retribution  which  has  dominion  over  her.  Intruding 
a  nn  T.d  element  of  which  -  into  Lady 

Macbeth's  punishment  is  a  capital  error,  because 
unishmeat,  in  its  very  essence,  consists  in  her 
infinite  distance  from  all  such  influences.  Mael>et  h. 
to  the  very  end,  may  weep,  and  wring  his  hand*, 
and  tear  his  hair,  and  gnash  his  teeth,  and  bewail 
the  lost  estate  of  his  >oul,  though  with  him  too  the 
dreadful  process  is  on  lal  induration.     For 

he  retains  the  unutterable  safest  <>f  ■  soul; 

he  has  a  perception  of  having  sinned,  of  being 
fallen,  of  having  wandered,  of  being  lost :  and  so  he 
to  his  physician  tor  a  remedy  tor  that"  wounded 
spirit,"  heavier  to  bear  than  ail  other  conceivable 
soi row;  and  utters,  in  words  bitterer  than  i 
the  doom  of  his  own  deserted,  despised,  dr. . 
and  detested  old  age.  IL-.  may  In-  visited  to  the 
end  by  those  noble  pangs  which  bear  wttufeSH  to  the 
pre-eminent  nobility  of  the  nature  he  rated, 

and  suggest  a  reasccnsion,  even  from  the   bottom 
of  that  dread  abyss  into  which  he  has   fallen,  but 
from  the  depths  of  which   he   yet   beholds   the 
lasting  light  which  gives    him   con-  of  its 

darkness.  But  she  may  none  of  this  :  she  may  but 
feel,  and  see,  and  smell  blood  :  and  wonder  at  the 
unquenched  stream  that  she  still  wades  in,  —  u  Who 
would  have  thought  the  old  man  to  have  had  so 
much  blood  in  him  ?  "  —  and  fly,  hunted  through 
the  nights  by  that  "  knocking  at  the  door  "  which 
beats  the  wearied  life  at  last  out  of  her  stony  heart 
'.red  impenetrable  brain. 

I  once  read  a  pamphlet  that  made  a  very  strong 
impression  upon  me,  on  the  subject  of  the  possible 
annihilation  of  the  human  soul  as  the  consequence 
of  sin.     The  author,  supposing  goodness  to  be  near- 


to  God,  and  this  to  be  the  cause  of  vitality  in 
the  soul,  suggested  the  idea  of  a  gradual,  voluntary 
departure  from  God,  which  should  -cause  the  grad- 
ual darkening  and  final  utter  extinction  of  the 
spirit.  I  confess  that  this  theory  of  spiritual  self- 
extinction  through  sin  seemed  to  me  I 
times  more  appalling  than  the  most  I  ion  of 

everlasting  torment.  ""** 

Taking  the  view  I  do  of  Lady  Macbeth's  charac- 
ter, I  cannot  accept  the  idea  (held,  I  believe,  by 
her  great  representative,  Mrs.  Siddons)  that  in  the 
banquet  scene  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  which  appears 
to  Macbeth,  is  seen  at  the  same  time  by  his  wife, 
but  that,  in  consequence  of  her  greater  command 
over  herself,  she  not  only  exhibits  no  sign  of  per- 
Bg  the  apparition,  but  can,  with  its  hideous 
form  and  gesture  within  a  few  feet  of  her,  rail  at 
Macbeth  in  that  language  of  scathing  irony  which, 
combined  with  his  own  terror,  elicits  from  him  the 
incoherent   and  yet  too  dangerously  nt  ap- 

with  which  he  agonizes  her  and  aman 
court. 

To  <  ntaon  I  must  again  object  that  Lady 

eth  is  no  <  She  is  not  of  the  tea 

anient  that  admits  of  such   impressions;   she  is   in- 
capaV  natural  terror  in  proportion 

apable  of  spiritual  influences;  devils  do  not 
visibly  tempt,  nor  angels   visibly  mi  her; 

and,  moreover,  1  hold  that,  as  to  have  seen  I>.*n- 
quo'l  .  '■  banqM'-ting-table  wotdd  have  been 

COntr  nature,  to  have  done  so  and   per- 

sisted in  her  tierce  mocking  of  her  huah  lad's  terror. 
would  have  been  impossible  to  human  nature. 
hypothesis  makes  Lady  Macbeth    a  monster,   and 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  all  Shak 
That  she  is  godless,  and  ruthless  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  objects   of   her  ambition,  does  not    m  ike   her 
such.     Many  men  have  been  so ;  and   she    is   that 
unusual  and  unamiabU-  (but  not  altogether  unnatu- 
ral) creature,  a  masculine  woman,  in  the  oarj 
significance  of  that  much  misapplied  epithet. 

y  Macbeth  was  this  :  she  possessed  the  quali- 
ties which  generally  characterize  men,  and  not 
women,  —  energy,  decision,  daring,  uancrapmVms- 
ness;  a  deficiency  of  imagination,  a  great  prepon- 
deraiK  positive  and  practical    mental 

meats;  a  powerful  and  rapid  appreciation  of  what 
each  exigency  of  cir<   .  . 

coolness  and  resolution  necessary  for  its  inim 
execution.  Lady  Macbeth's  character  has  more  of 
the  essentially  manly  nature  in  it  than  that  of  Mac- 
beth. The  absence  of  imagination,  together  with  a 
certain  uacusoness  of  the  nervous  system,  is  the  con- 
dition that  goes  to  produce  that  rare  quality,  — 
pm  -i  al  sjBom pat, —  sskieh  she  pes* — -  ■  a  pre* 
eminent  degree.  This  combination  of  d 
is  seldom  found  in  men.  infinitely  seldomer  in  wom- 
en ;  and  its  invariable  result  is  insensibility  to 
many  things,  —  among  others,  insensibility  to  dan- 
ger. Lady  Macbeth  was  not  so  bloody  as  her  hus- 
band, tor  she  was  by  no  means  equally  liable  to 
fear ;  she  would  not  have  hesitated  a  moment  to 
commit  any  crime  that  she  considered  necess >ry  for 
her  purposes,  but  she  would  always  have  known 
what  were  and  what  were  not  necessary  crimes. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  that,  if  she  had  un- 
dertaken the  murder  of  Banquo  and  Finance,  the 
latter  would  have  been  allowed  to  escape,  and  im- 
possible  to  conceive  that  she  wotdd  have  ordered 
the  useless  and  impolitic  slaughter  of  Macduff's 
family  and  followers,  after  he  had  find  to  England, 
from  a  mere  rabid  movement  of  impotent   hatred 
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and  apprehension.  She  was  never  made  savage  by 
remorse,  or  cruel  by  terror. 

There  is  nothing  that  seems  to  me  more  false 
than  the  common  estimate  of  cruelty,  as  connected 
with  the  details  of  crime.  Could  the  annals  and 
statistics  of  murder  be  made  to  show  the  prevailing 
temper  under  which  the  most  atrocious  crimes  have 
been  committed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  those 
which  present  the  most  revolting  circumstances  of 
cruelty  would  be  found  to  have  been  perpetrated 
by  men  of  more,  rather  than  less,  nervous  sensi- 
bility, or  irritability,  than  the  average ;  for  it  is 
precisely  in  such  organizations  that  hatred,  horror, 
fear,  remorse,  dismay,  and  a  certain  blind  blood- 
thirsty rage,  combine  under  evil  excitement  to  pro- 
duce that  species  of  delirium  under  the  influence  of 
which,  as  of  some  infernal  ecstasy,  the  most  horrible 
atrocities  are  perpetrated. 

Lady  Macbeth  was  of  far  too  powerful  an  organi- 
zation to  be  liable  to  the  frenzy  of  mingled  emotions 
by  which  her  wretched  husband  is  assailed ;  and 
when,  in  the  very  first  hour  of  her  miserable  exalta- 
tion, she  percejves  that  the  ashes  of  the  Dead  Sea 
are  to  be  henceforth  her  daily  bread,  when  the 
crown  is  placed  upon  her  brow,  and  she  feels  that 
the  "  golden  round "  is  lined  with  red-hot  iron, 
she  accepts  the  dismal  truth  with  one  glance  of 
steady  recognition :  — 

"  Like  some  bold  seer  in  a  trance, 
Beholding  all  her  own  mischance, 
Mute  —  with  a  glassy  countenance. " 

She  looks  down  the  dreary  vista  of  the  coming 
yean,  and,  having  admitted  that  "  naught 's  had, 
all 's  spent,"  dismisses  her  fate,  without  further  com- 
ment, from  consideration,  and  applies  herself  forth- 
with to  encourage,  cheer,  and  succor,  with  the  sup- 
port of  her  superior  strength,  the  finer  yet  feebler 
spirit  of  her  husband. 

In  denying  to  Lady  Macbeth  all  the  peculiar  sen- 
sibilities of  her  sex  (for  they  are  all  included  in  its 
pre-eminent  characteristic,  —  the  maternal  instinct, 
—  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  illustration  of  the 
quality  of  her  resolution  by  the  assertion  that  she 
would  have  dashed  her  baby's  brains  out,  if  she  had 
sworn  to  do  it,  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech,  but  very 
certain  earnest)  Shakespeare  has  not  divested  her 
of  natural  feeling  to  the  degree  of  placing  her  with- 
out the  pale  of  our  common  humanity. 

Her  husband  shrank  from  the  idea  of  her  bearing 
women  like  herself,  but  not  "  males,"  of  whom  he 
thought  her  a  fit  mother ;  and  she  retains  enough  of 
the  nature  of  mankind,  if  not  of  womankind,  to 
bring  her  within  the  circle  of  our  toleration,  and 
make  us  accept  her  as  possible.  Thus  the  solitary 
positive  instance  of  her  sensibility  has  nothing  espe- 
cially feminine  about  it.  Her  momentary  relenting 
in  the  act  of  stabbing  Duncan,  because  he  resembled 
her  father  as  he  slept,  is  a  touch  of  human  tender- 
ness by  which  most  men  might  be  overcome,  while 
the  smearing  her  hands  in  the  warm  gore  of  the 
slaughtered  old  man,  is  an  act  of  physical  insensibil- 
ity which  not  one  woman  out  of  a  thousand  would 
have  had  nerve  or  stomach  for. 

That  Shakespeare  never  imagined  Banquo's 
ghost  to  be  visible  to  Lady  Macbeth  in  the  banquet- 
hall  seems  to  me  abundantly  proved  (however  infer- 
entially)  by  the  mode  in  which  he  has  represented 
such  apparitions  as  affecting  all  the  men  who  in  his 
dramas  are  subjected  to  this  supreme  test  of  cour- 
age, —  good  men,  whose  minds  are  undisturbed  by 
remorse ;  brave  men,  soldiers,  prepared  to  face  dan- 
ger in  every  shape  ("  but  that  ")  in  which  they  may 


be  called  upon  to  meet  it.  For  instance,  take  the 
demeanor  of  Horatio,  Marcellus,  and  Bernardo, 
throughout  the  scene  so  finely  expressive  of  their 
terror  and  dismay  at  the  appearance  of  the  ghost, 
and  in  which  the  climax  is  their  precipitating  them- 
selves together  towards  the  object  of  their  horror, 
striking  at  it  with  their  partisans  ;  a  wonderful  rep- 
resentation of  the  effect  of  fear  upon  creatures  of  a 
naturally  courageous  constitution,  which  Shake- 
speare has  reproduced  in  the  ecstasy  of  terror  with 
which  Macbeth  himself  finally  rushes  upon  the  terri- 
ble vision  which  unmans  him,  and  drives  it  from 
before  him  with  frantic  outcries  and  despairing  ges- 
tures. 

It  is  no  unfrequent  exhibition  of  fear  in  a  cour- 
ageous boy  to  fly  at  and  strike  the  object  of  his  dis- 
may, —  a  sort  of  instinctive  method  of  ascertaining 
its  nature,  and  so  disarming  its  terrors ;  and  these 
men  are  represented  by  Shakespeare  as  thus  ex- 
pressing the  utmost,  impulse  of  a  fear,  to  the  inten- 
sity of  which  their  words  bear  ample  witness.  Ho- 
ratio says :  "  It  harrows  me  with  fear  and  wonder." 
Bernardo  says  to  him :  "  How  now,  Horatio  !  you 
tremble  and  turn  pale ! "  and  Horatio,  describing 
the  vision  and  its  effect  upon  himself  and  his  com- 
panions, says  to  Hamlet,  — 

"Thrice  he  walk'd 
By  their  oppress'd  and  fear-surprised  eyes 
Within  his  truncheon's  length,  whilst  they,  distilVd 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear,'1''  &c. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  nothing  in  itself 
hideous,  or  revolting,  appeared  to  these  men,  —  noth- 
ing but  the  image  of  the  dead  King  of  Denmark, 
familiar  to  them  in  the  majestic  sweetness  of  its 
countenance  and  bearing,  and  courteous  and  friend- 
ly in  its  gestures ;  and  yet  it  fills  them  with  unutter- 
able terror.  When  the  same  vision  appears  to  Ham- 
let —  a  young  man  with  the  noble  spirit  of  a  prince, 
a  conscience  void  of  all  offence,  and  a  heart  yearn- 
ing with  aching  tenderness  towards  the  father  whose 
beloved  image  stands  before  him  precisely  as  his 
eyes  had  looked  upon  and  loved  it  in  life  —  how 
does  he  accost  it  ?  — 

"  What  may  this  mean  ? 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again  in  complete  steel 
Kevisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
Makiny  niylit  hideous,  and  we  fools  of  nature 
So  horribly  to  shake  our  dispositions,'-'  &c. 

The  second  time  that  Hamlet  sees  his  father's  ghost, 
when  one  might  suppose  that  something  of  the  hor- 
ror attendant  upon  such  a  visitation  would  have 
been  dispelled  by  the  previous  experience,  his  moth- 
er thus  depicts  the  appearance  that  he  presents  to 

her:  — 

"  Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep  ; 
And,  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  the  alarm, 
Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements, 
Starts  up  and  stands  on  end." 

What  a  description  of  the  mere  physical  revulsion 
with  which  living  flesh  and  blood  shrinks  from  the 
cold  simulacrum  of  life,  —  so  like  and  so  utterly  un- 
like, —  so  familiar  and  yet  so  horribly  strange !  The 
agony  is  physical,  —  not  of  the  soul ;  for 

"  What  can  it  do  to  that, 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself?  " 

exclaims  the  undaunted  spirit  of  the  young  man ; 
and  in  the  closet  scene,  with  his  mother,  passionate 
pity  and  tenderness  for  his  father  are  the  only- 
emotions  Hamlet  expresses  with  his  lips,  while  his 
eyes  start  from  their  sockets,  and  his  hair  rears  it- 
self on  his  scalp,  with  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
proximity  of  that  "gracious  figure." 

In  "  Julius  Ctesar,"  the  emotion  experienced  by 
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Brutus  at  the^sight  of  Caesar's  ghost  is,  if  possible, 
even  more  to  the  purpose.  The  spirit  of  the  firm 
Roman,  composed  to  peaceful  meditation  after  his 
tender  and  sweet  reconciliation  with  his  friend,  and 
his  exquisite  kindness  to  his  sleepy  young  slave,  is 
quietly  directed  to  the  subject  of  his  study,  when  die 
ghost  of  Caesar  appears  to  him,  darkening  by  its 
presence  the  light  of  the  taper  by  which  he  reads, 
and  to  which  Shakespeare,  according  to  the  super- 
stition of  his  day,  imparts  this  sensitiveness  to  the 
preternatural  influence.  Brutus,  in  questioning  his 
awful  visitor,  loses  none  of  his  stoical  steadfastness 
of  soul,  and  yet  speaks  of  his  blood  running  cold, 
and  his  hair  stariny  with  the  horror  of  the  unearthly 
visitation. 

Surely,  having  thus  depicted  the  effect  of  such  an 
experience  on  such  men  as  Horatio,  Hamlet,  Brutus, 
and  Macbeth,  Shakespeare  can  never  have  repre- 
sented a  woman,  even  though  that  woman  was  the 
bravest  of  her  sex,  and  almost  of  her  kind,  as  subject- 
ed to  a  like  ordeal  and  utterly  unmoved  by  it.  An 
argument  which  appears  to  me  conclusive  on  the 
point,  however,  is,  that  in  the  sleeping  scene  Lady 
Macbeth  divulges  nothing  of  the  kind;  and,  even  if 
it  were  possible  to  conceive  her  intrepidity  equal  to 
absolute  silence  and  self-command  under  the  intense 
and  mingled  terrors  of  the  banquet  scene  icitlt  a  per- 
ception of  Banquo's  apparition,  it  is  altogether  im- 
possible to  imagine  that  the  emotion  she  controlled 
then  should  not  reveal  itself  in  the  hour  of  those 
unconscious  confessions  when  she  involuntarily  strips 
bare  the  festering  plagues  of  her  bosom  to  the  night 
and  her  appalled  watchers,  and  in  her  ghastly  slum- 
bers, with  the  step  and  voice  of  some  horrible  au- 
tomaton, moved  by  no  human  volition,  but  a  dire 
compelling  necessity,  acts  over  again  the  mysteries 
of  iniquity  with  which  she  has  been  familiar.  I'.'.;. 
on  the  contrary,  while  wringing  from  her  hands  the 
warm  gore  of  the  murdered  Duncan,  and  dragging, 
with  the  impotent  effort  of  her  agonized  nightmare, 
her  husband  away  from  the  sound  of  the  "  knock- 
ing "  which  reverberates  still  in  the  distracted  cham- 
bers of  her  brain,  almost  the  last  words  she  articu- 
lates are:  "  I  tell  you  yet  again,  Banquo  is  buried; 
he  cannot  come  out  of  his  grave."  Assuredly  she 
never  saw  his  ghost. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  agree,  either,  with  the  view 
which  lends  any  special  tenderness  to  Lady  Mac- 
beth's  demeanor  towards  her  husband  after  the 
achievement  of  their  bad  eminence.  She  is  not  a 
woman  to  waste  words,  any  more  than  other  means 
to  ends ;  and,  therefore,  her  refraining  from  all 
reproaches  at  the  disastrous  close  of  their  great  fes- 
tival is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  vehemence  of 
her  irony,  so  long  as  she  could  hope  by  its  fierce 
stimulus  to  rouse  Macbeth  from  the  delirium  of  ter- 
ror into  which  he  is  thrown  by  the  sight  of  Banquo's 
ghost.  While  urging  her  husband  to  the  King's 
murder,  she  uses,  with  all  the  power  and  weight  she 
can  give  to  it,  the  "valor  of  her  tongue,"  which  she 
foresaw  in  the  first  hour  of  receiving  the  written 
news  of  his  advancement  would  be  requisite,  to 
u  chastise  "  the  irresolution  of  his  spirit  and  the  fluc- 
tuations of  his  purposes.  She  has  her  end  to  gain 
by  talking,  and  she  talks  till  she  does  gain  it ;  and 
in  those  moments  of  mortal  agony,  when  his  terrors 
threaten  with  annihilation  the  fabric  of  their  for- 
tunes, —  that  fearful  fabric,  based  on  such  infinite 
depths  of  guilt,  cemented  with  such  costly  blood,  — 
when  she  sees  him  rushing  upon  inevitable  ruin,  and 
losing  every  consciousness  but  that  of  his  own 
crimes,  she,  like  the  rider  whose  horse,  maddened 


with  fear,  is  imperilling  his  own  and  that  rider's  exist- 
ence, drives  the  rowels  of  her  piercing  irony  into 
him,  and  with  a  hand  of  iron  guides,  and  urges,  and 
lifts  him  over  the  danger.  But,  except  in  those  su- 
preme instants,  where  her  purpose  is  to  lash  and 
goad  him  past  the  obstruction  of  his  own  terrors, 
her  habitual  tone,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  of  a  sort 
of  contemptuous  compassion  towards  the  husband 
whose  moral  superiority  of  nature  she  perceives  and 
despises,  as  men  not  seldom  put  by  the  finer  and 
truer  view  of  duty  of  women,  as  too  delicate  for 
common  use,  a  weapon  of  too  fine  a  temper  for 
worldly  warfare. 

Her  analysis  of  his  character  while  still  holding  in 
her  hand  his  affectionate  letter,  her  admonition  to 
him  that  his  face  betrays  the  secret  disturbance  of 
his  mind,  her  advice  that  he  will  commit  the  busi- 
ness of  the  King's  murder  to  her  management,  her 
grave  and  almost  kind  solicitude  at  his  moody  soli- 
tary brooding  over  the  irretrievable  past,  and  her 
compassionate  suggestion  at  the  close  of  the  banquet 
scene,  — 

"  You  want  the  season  of  all  natures,  —  sleep," 

when  she  must  have  seen  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
long  concealing  crimes  which  the  miserable  murder- 
er would  himself  inevitably  reveal  in  some  convul- 
sion of  ungovernable  remorse,  are  all  indications  of 
her  own  sense  of  superior  power  over  the  man 
whose  nature  wants  the  u  illness  "  with  whieh  hers  is 
so  terribly  endowed,  who  would  "holily  "  that  which 
he  would  "  highly,"  who  would  not  "  play  false,"  and 
yet  would  "  wrongly  win." 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  wonderfully  per- 
fect than  Shakespeare's  delineation  of  the  evil  na- 
ture of  these  two  human  souls,  —  the  evil  strength 
of  the  one,  and  the  evil  weakness  of  the  other. 

The  woman's  wide-eyed,  bold,  collected  leap  into 
the  abyss  makes  us  gulp  with  terror  ;  while  we  watch 
the  man's  blinking,  shrinking,  clinging,  '  gradual 
slide  into  it,  with  a  protracted  agony  akin  to  his 
own. 

In  admirable  harmony  with  the  conception  of  both 
characters  is  the  absence  in  the  case  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth of  all  the  grotesquely  terrible  supernatural 
machinery  by  which  the  imagination  of  Macbeth 
iled  and  daunted.  She  reads  of  her  husband's 
encounter  with  the  witches,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
their  first  prophesy ;  and  yet,  while  the  men  who 
encounter  them  (Banquo  as  much  as  Macbeth)  are 
struck  and  fascinated  by  the  wild  quaintness  of  their 
weird  figures, — with  the  description  of  which  it  is 
evident  Macbeth  has  opened  his  letter  to  her,  —  her 
mind  does  not  dwell  for  a  moment  on  these  "weak 
ministers  "  of  the  great  power  of  evil.  The  meta- 
physical conception  of  the  influence  to  which  she 
dedicates  herself  is  pure  free-thinking  compared 
with  the  superstitions  of  her  times  ;  and  we  cannot 
imagine  her  sweeping  into  the  murky  cavern,  where 
the  hellish  juggleries  of  Hecate  are  played,  and  her 
phantasmagories  revel  round  their  filthy  caldron, 
without  feeling  that  these  petty  devils  would  shrink 
appalled  away  from  the  presence  of  the  awful  wom- 
an who  had  made  her  bosom  the  throne  of  those 
"murdering  ministers"  who  in  their  "sightless  sub- 
stance "  attend  on  "  nature's  mischief." 

Nor  has  Shakespeare  failed  to  show  how  well,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  the  Devil  serves  those  who  serve 
him  well.  The  whole-hearted  wickedness  of  Lady 
Macbeth  buys  that  exemption  from  "  present  fears  " 
and  "  horrible  imaginings  "  which  Macbeth's  half- 
allegiance  to  right  cannot  purchase  for  him.      In 
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one  sense,  good  consciences  —  that  is,  tender 
ones  —  may  be  said  to  be  the  .only  bad  ones :  the 
very  worst  alone  are  those  that  hold  their  peace,  and 
cease  from  clamoring.  In  sin,  as  in  all  other  things, 
thoroughness  has  its  reward:  and  the  reward  is 
blindness  to  fear,  deafness  to  remorse,  hardness  to 
good,  and  moral  insensibility  to  moral  torture,  — 
the  deadly  gangrene  instead  of  the  agony  of  cau- 
terization ;  a  degradation  below  shame,  fear,  and 
pain.  This  point  Lady  Macbeth  reaches  at  once, 
while  from  the  first  scene  of  the  play  to  the  last  the 
wounded  soul  of  Macbeth  writhes,  and  cries,  and 
groans,  over  its  own  gradual  deterioration.  Inces- 
sant returns  upon  himself  and  his  own  condition, 
betray  a  state  of  moral  disquietude  which  is  as  ill- 
boding  an  omen  of  the  spiritual  state  as  the  morbid 
feeling  of  his  own  pulse  by  a  sickly  self-observing 
invalid  is  of  the  physical  condition :  and,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career,  the  several 
stages  of  his  progress  in  guilt  -are  marked  by  his  own 
bitter  consciousness  of  it.  First,  the  startled  mis- 
giving as  to  his  own  motives  : 

"  This  supernatural  soliciting 
Cannot  be  ill,  —  cannot  be  good." 

Then  the  admission  of  the  necessity  for  the  treach- 
erous cowardly  assumption  of  friendly  hospitality, 
from  which  the  brave  man's  ^nature  and  soldier's 
alike  revolt : 

"  False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  must  know." 
Then  the  panic-striken  horror  of  the  insisting : 

"  But  why  could  I  not  pronounce  Amen  ? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat." 

The  vertigo  of  inevitable  retribution  : 

"  Glamis  doth  murder  sleep, 
And  therefore  Cawdor  shall  sleep  no  more. 
Macbeth  Bhall  sleep  no  more  !  " 

The  utter  misery  of  the  question  : 

"  How  is  it  with  me,  when  ev'ry  noise  appalls  me  ?  " 

The  intolerable  bitterness  of  the  thought : 

"  For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  filed  my  breast, 
And  mine  eternal  jeivel   given  ; 
Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  mankind." 

Later  comes  the  consciousness  of  stony  loss  of  fear 
and  pity: 

"  The  time  has  been 
ily  senses  would  have  cooled  to  hear  a  night-shriek. 

Ilireness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts, 
Cannot  once  stir  me  !  " 

After  this,  the  dreary  wretchedness  of  his  detested 
and  despised  old  age  confronts  him  : 

"And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have." 

Most  wonderful  of  all  is  it,  after  reviewing  the  suc- 
cessive steps  of  this  dire  declension  of  the  man's 
moral  nature,  to  turn  back  to  his  first  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  Divine  government,  that  Supreme  Rule 
of  Right,  by  which  the  deeds  of  men  meet  righteous 
retribution  "  Here,  even  here,  upon  this  bank  and 
shoal  of  Time " ;  that  unhesitating  confession  of 
faith  in  the  immutable  justice  and  goodness  of  God 
with  which  he  first  opens  the  debate  in  his  bosom, 
and  contrasts  it  with  the  desperate  blasphemy  which 
he  utters  in  the  hour  of  his  soul's  final  overthrow, 
when  he  proclaims  life,  —  man's  life,  the  precious 
and  mysterious  object  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment, — 
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'  A  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing  !  " 


The  preservation  of  Macbeth's  dignity  in  a  de- 
gree sufficient  to  retain  our  sympathy,' in  spite  of  the 
preponderance  of*  his  wife's  nature  over  his,  depends 
on  tbe  two  facte  of  his  undoubted  heroism  in  his  re- 
lations with  men,  and  bis  great  tendering?  tor  the 
Avoman  wbose  evil  will  is  made  powerful  over  his 
partly  by  his  affection  for  her.  It  is  remarkable 
that  hardly  one  scene  passes  where  they  are  brought 
together,  in  which  he  does  not  address  to  her  some 
endearing  appellation  ;  and,  from  his  first  written 
words  to  her  whom  he  calls  his  "  Dearest  partner  of 
greatness,"  to  his  pathetic  appeal  to  her  physician 
for  some  alleviation  of  her  moral  plagues,  a  love  of 
extreme  strength  and  tenderness  is  constantly  mani- 
fested in  every  address  to  or  mention  of  her  that  he 
makes.  He  seeks  her  sympathy  alike  in  the  season 
of  his  prosperous  fortune  and  in  the  hour  of  his  men- 
tal anguish  : 

"  Oh,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife  !  " 

and  in  this  same  scene  there  is  a  touch  of  essentially 
manly  reverence  for  the  womanly  nature  of  her  who 
has  so  little  of  it,  that  deserves  to  be  classed  among 
Shakespeare's  most,  exquisite  inspirations :  his  re- 
fusing to  pollute  his  wife's  mind  with  tbe  bloody 
horror  of  Banquo's  proposed  murder. 

"  Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chuck  !  " 

is  a  conception  full  of  the  tenderest  and  deepest  re- 
finement, contrasting  wonderfully  with  tbe  hard, 
unhesitating  cruelty  of  her  immediate  suggestion  in 
reply  to  his : 

"  Thou  know'st  that  Banquo  and  his  Fleance  live, 
But  in  them  Nature's  copy  's  not  eterne  "  ; 

by  which  site  clearly  demonstrates  that  her  own 
wickedness  not  only  keeps  pace  with  his,  but  has  in- 
deed, as  in  tbe  business  of  tbe  king's  murder,  reach- 
ed at  a  bound  that  goal  towards  which  he  has  strug- 
gled by  slow  degrees. 

At  the  end  of  the  banquet-scene  he  appeals  to 
her  for  her  opinion  on  the  danger  threatened  by 
Macduff's  contumacious  refusal  of  their  invitation, 
and  from  first  to  last  he  so  completely  leans  on  her 
for  support  and  solace  in  their  miserable  partner- 
ship of  guilt  and  woe,  that  when  we  hear  the 
ominous  words  : 

"  My  Lord,  the  Queen  is  dead  !  " 

we  see  him  stagger  under  the  blow  which  strikes 
from  him  the  prop  of  that  undaunted  spirit  in  whose 
valor  he  found  the  never-failing  stimulus  of  his  own. 
In  tbe  final  encounter  between  Macbeth  and  the 
appointed  avenger  of  blood,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  suggestion  of  his  want  of  personal  courage,  put 
forward  by  some  commentators  on  his  character,  is 
most  triumphantly  refuted.  Until  his  sword  crosses 
that  of  Macduff,  and  the  latter,  witli  his  terrible  de- 
fiance to  the  "  Angel"  *  whom  Macbeth  still  has 
served,  reveals  to  him  the  fact  of  his  untimely  birth, 
he  has  been  like  one  drunk,  —  maddened  by  the 
poisonous  inspirations  of  the  hellish  oracles  in  which 
he  has  put  his  faith  ;  and  his  furious  excitement  is 
the  delirium  of  mingled  doubt  and  dread  with  which 
he  clings,  in  spite  of  the  gradual  revelation  of  its 
falsehood,  to  the  juggling  promise  which  pronounced 
him  master  of  a  charmed  life.     But  no  sooner  is  the 


*  Noteworthy,  in  no  small  degree,  in  this  word  "Angel"  here 
used  by  Macduff.  Who  but  Shakespeare  would  not  have  written 
"Devil?"1  But  what  a  tremendous  vision  <>f  terrible  splendor 
the  word  evokes  !  what  a  visible  presence  of  gloomy  glory  (even  as 
of  Hie  great  prince  of  pride,  ambition,  and  rebellion)  seems  to  rise 
in  lurid  majesty,  and  overshadow  the  figure  of  the  baffled  votary 
of  evil  ! 
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mist  of  this  delusion  swept  from  his  mind,  by  the 
piercing  blast  of  Macduff's  interpretation  of  the 
promise,  than  the  heroic  nature  of  the  man  once 
more  proclaims  itself.  The  fire  of  his  spirit  flames 
above  the  "  ashes  of  his  chance  " ;  the  intrepid 
courage  of  the  great  chieftain  leaps  up  again  in  one 
last  blaze  of  desperate  daring  ;  and  alone  —  desert- 
ed by  his  followers  and  betrayed  by  his  infernal 
allies  —  he  stands  erect  in  the  undaunted  bravery 
of  his  nature,  confronting  the  eyes  of  Death  as  they 
glare  at  him  from  Macduff's  sockets,  and  excl  lims, 
'•  Yet  will  I  try  the  last."  One  feeling  only  mingles 
with  this  expiring  Hash  of  resolute  heroism,  one  most 
pathetic  reference  to  the  human  detestation  from 
which  in  that  supreme  hour  he  shrinks  as  much  as 
from  degradation,  —  more  than  from  death. 

"  I  will  not  yi<-H, 
To  kiss  the  (jround  before  young  Malcolm'*  foot, 
And  to  be  baited  by  the  rabble's  curse." 

It  is  the  last  cry  of  the  human  soul,  cut  off  from  the 
love  and  reverence  of  humanity  ;  and  with  that  he 
rushes  out  of  the  existence  made  intolerable  by  the 
hatred  of  his  kind. 


MOKE  DOGS  OF  NOTE* 

For  many  people  horrors  have  an  irresistible 
charm,  and  the  more  horrible  the  horrors  are  the 
better  they  like  them,  especially  if  founded  on  a 
groundwork  of  fact,  Amongst  these,  the  sale  and 
serving  of  human  flesh  in  unsuspected  forms  has 
ever  been  a  favorite  topic  with  the  lovers  of  the 
hideous  and  the  terrible.  From  the  time  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  to  the  present  date,  many  a  list •  n- 
ing  ear  has  been  fascinated  by  accounts  of  how 
monsters  in  human  shape  (a  race  of  criminal--,  it  is 
believed,  now  quite  extinct)  beguiled  honest  and 
healthy  appetited  men  into  acta  of  unco;, 
nibalism.  It  is  a  pleasure  analogous  to  hearing  the 
rain  beat,  and  the  tempest  howl,  while  you  arc 
snugly  ensconced  in  your  chimney  corner.  I; 
utterly  unlikely,  so  impossible,  now,  that  you  should 
be  made,  under  any  con  ircumttani 

commit  true  and  real  anthropophagy,  that  it  merely 
gives  you  a  pleasing  shudder,  a  delightful  fright, 
when  you  hear  of  such  things  occurring  in  bygone 
times.  T  i  y  are  legendary  lore,  you  think,  no 
more  authentic  that  Bluebeard's  biography;  their 
actors  are  imaginary  beings,  as  unsupported  by 
fact  as  European  ogres  or  oriental  ghouls.  Such 
legendary  tales  have,  nevertheless,  been  almost  al- 
ways taken  from  history.  In  such  cases,  to  arrive 
at  the  historical  feet,  it  suffices  to  strip  it  of  the 
details  superadded  by  popular  credulity. 

Thus,  many  a  child  has  been  frightened  by 
nurs  nit  butchers  and  pastry  cooks  selling 

human  flesli  in  Paris.  Those  tales  were  doubtless 
greatly  exaggerated  :  nay,  we  might  utterly  refuse 
if  such  facts  were  not  attested  by 
authentie  documents.  In  parchment  records,  sev- 
eral centuries  old,  it  is  stated  that  a  butcher  at 
Tournus,  a  small  town  in  Burgundy,  publicly  sold 
human  flesh,  passing  it  off  for  veal.  Another  mem- 
orable instance  occurred  in  the  year  of  grace  1260, 
when  Louis  IX.,  commonly  called  Saint  Louis,  was 
king  of  France. 

At  that  time  there  dwelt  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  des  Deux-Ermites,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rue 
des  Marmousets,  a  master  barber,  whose  name  was 
Olivier  Galipaud.     With  the  usual  obsequiousness 

*  See  Every  Saturday,  Number  94. 


and  gossip  of  his  brethren,  he  handled  the  razor 
with  unusual  dexterity.  His  reputation,  conse- 
quently, stood  high,  and  his  customers  were  well-to- 
do  and  numerous. 

Master  Galipaud's  next-door  neighbor  was  a  pas- 
try cook  named  Grimaldi,  a  native  of  Elorence,  who 
drove,  in  his  way,  as  flourishing  a  busim^s  as  his 
friend  Galipaud.  His  shop  was  one  of  the  beat 
frequented  in  town.  Certain  little  patties,  made 
after  a  receipt  of  his  own,  were  sought  by  epicures 
from  every  quarter.  The  patties,  in  fact,  were 
prepared  with  considerable  skill;  they  were  better 
:ed.  and  more  delicately  flavored,  than  any  to 
be  had  of  other  pastry  cooks.  He  sold  an  enormous 
quantity  every  day.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he 
made  a  deal  of  money  by  them. 

One  Christmas  Eve,  as  it  was  getting  dark,  a 
bell-ringer  at  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dam."  named 
Lefevre,  as  he  was  passing  down  the  ltue  des  Mar- 
mosets, had  the  unlucky  idea  of  getting  shaved. 
II  Stepped  info  Galipaud  s  shop,  accompanied  bv  a 
paniel  called  Carpillon.  At  a  sign  from  his 
r,  the  dog  lay  down  in  a  corner  of  the  shop 
near  the  door,  while  he  himself  went  into  the  back 
shop,  where  the  barber  awaited  him,  napkin  in 
hand. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  Carpillon  suddenlv 
heard  a  groan,  immediately  followed  bv  a  dull, 
he. ivy  sound,  like  that  of  a  door  shut  firmly  to. 
The  dog  pricked  his  ears,  jumped  on  his  feet,  and 
rushed  into  the  back  shop,  barking  loudly.  He 
searched  for  his  matter,  but  no  master  was  to  be 
found.    The  bell-ringer  had  diaappeared-     Sotne- 

strange  and  horrible  mu>t  hue  occurred,  for 

ill  not  1*'  made  to  cease  from  howling. 

.  seized  a  thick  stick,  with  the 

it  intention  of  knocking  the  dog  on  the  head. 

Carpillon  avoided  the  blow,  and,  becoming  furious 

in  turn,  attacked  the  barb,  r'-  leg*,  which  he  1  i 

verely  in  se\ eral  places.     After  wreaking  this  par- 

•     1  under  I  je  of 

furniture,    where    he   recommeuced   his   cries   and 

yell-*. 

While  this  was  going  on  two  of  the.  beU-ruo 
friends  entered  the  barber's  shop.     Carpillon,  recog- 
nizing then  at  once,  crept  out  of  his  rot.  at.  ran 
towards  them,  and  renewed  his  plaintive  lamenta- 
tions. 

••  Why,  it  's  Carpillon!"  one  of  them  exclaimed. 
••  What  is  the  matter,  Carpillon  i  Where  is  your 
master  ? 

These  words  redoubled  the  dog's  excitement.  lie 
rushed  again  upon  the  barber,  and  followed  him  to 
the  further  end  of  his  back  shop.  The  two  men  fol- 
lowed, thinking  to  calm  him ;  but  they  stopped 
short  as  if  petrified,  at  beholding  Galipaud  hastily 
pick  up  a  bloody  nightcap.  The  barber's  fearful 
pallor,  his  haggard  eyes,  his  strange  embarrassment, 
were  a  complete  revelation  for  these  two  witn 
They  turned  pale,  and  trembled  with  horror  them- 
selves. ■•  Lefevre  has  been  murdered ! "  they  invol- 
untarily exclaimed. 

The  words  struck  Galipaud  like  a  thunderbolt. 
He  saw  that  he  was  lost,  and  tried  to  escape.  The 
bell-ringer's  friends  barred  the  passage,  shouting  for 
help.  In  a  few  minutes  the  shop  was  crowded. 
The  legal  authorities  soon  arrived.  They  then  eet 
about  searching  the  premises,  which  speedily  result- 
ed in  a  frightful  discovery. 

Olivier  Galipaud  was  a  practised  assassin,  and 
Grimaldi,  the  pastry  cook,  was  his  accomplice. 

In  the  barber's  back  shop  they  found  a  trap-door, 
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swinging  on  a  hinge,  and  opening  into  the  cellar  be- 
neath. As  soon  as  the  wretch  had  cut  a  victim's 
throat,  he  threw  him  down  backwards  upon  the 
trap-door,  and  the  body  immediately  disappeared. 
At  night,  after  the  commission  of  every  murder, 
Galipaud  went  down  into  his  cellar,  and  cut  up  the 
body  into  joints,  exactly  as  a  professional  butcher 
would.  The  head  and  the  bones  were  put  into  a 
sack,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Seine  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. The  flesh  was  sold  to  his  gossip  Grimaldi ; 
and  it  was  with  this  meat  that  the  wretch  made  the 
famous  patties  which  all  Paris  enjoyed  witli  so  keen 
a  relish.  A  small  door,  excavated  in  the  foundation 
of  the  building,  established  a  communication  be- 
tween the  adjoining  cellars  occupied  by  this  couple 
of  cannibal  accomplices. 

The  number  of  persons  murdered  by  Galipaud 
could  never  be  precisely  ascertained.  When  the 
officers  of  justice  searched  the  cellar,  they  found, 
besides  the  Xotre  Dame  bell-ringer's  corpse,  two 
heads  separated  from  their  bodies.  They  were  still 
lying  close  to  the  butcher's  block  on  which  the  mon- 
ster used  to  cut  up  human  flesh.  Probably  he  had 
not  had  time  during  the  preceding  night  to  go  and 
throw  them  into  the  river.  A  few  days  after  their 
arrest,  these  atrocious  villains  received  the  chastise- 
ment due  to  their  crimes  by  being  burnt  alive  in 
the  Place  de  Greve.  The  house  where  such  deeds 
had  been  committed  was  demolished.  A  large 
square  stone  marked  the  accursed  spot  •,  and  on  the 
stone  was  sculptured  the  likeness  of  the  faithful 
dog,  who  had  avenged  his  master  by  denouncing  the 
criminals  to  justice. 

The  dog  of  Montargis  undoubtedly  stands  the  very 
foremost  on  the  list  of  canine  accusers ;  but  the  story 
is  too  well  known,  too  legendary,  and  too  long,  to 
allow  of  repetition  here.  My  cider  readers  will  re- 
member the  melodrama  composed  on  this  subject, 
and  which,  in  their  youth,  made  the  tour  of  all  the 
British  provincial  theatres.  It  first  appeared  in 
Paris,  at  the  Ambigu  Comique,  with  immense  suc- 
cess ;  thence  it  travelled  all  over  France,  and  was 
afterwards  produced  in  London,  Vienna,  and  other 
foreign  capitals. 

The  performance  of  the  dog  of  Montargis  in  Ger- 
many furnishes  an  anecdote,  which  is  very  curious 
and  little  known.  An  actor,  of  the  name  of  Kersten, 
was  travelling  about  from  town  to  town  with  the 
famous  dog  who  had  played  in  Paris  the  part  of  The 
Dog.  The  court  of  Saxe- Weimar  invited  him  to  go 
there.  At  that  time  Goethe,  the  author  of  "  Faust," 
was  minister  and  manager  of  the  theatre  at  Wei- 
mar. He  strenuously  opposed  the  representation  of 
this  illegitimate  drama,  founding  his  resistance  on 
the  regulation  which  forbade  the  production  of  ani- 
mals on  the  Weimar  stage. 

The  court  disregarded  the  poet's  opposition,  and 
was  resolved  on  having  its  own  way.  At  which 
Goethe  set  off  in  a  rage  for  Jena,  whence  he  wrote 
to  the  Grand  Duke  that  his  Transparency  had  to 
choose  between  him,  Goethe,  and  the  dog. 

The  dog  obtained  the  preference,  and  Goethe's 
resignation  was  accepted. 

Another  Denunciating  Dog,  bearing  the  singular 
name  of  "Bristol,"  is  recorded  in  the  judicial  annals 
of  the  South  of  France.  It  dates  from  the  year 
1718. 

A  Marseilles  paper-merchant  went  to  make  pur- 
chases at  Toulon.  That  done,  he  left  Toulon  to 
return  to  Marseilles.  His  wife  and  son,  apprised 
of  his  departure,  awaited  his  coming.  For  four  long 
days  they  waited  in  vain,  in  a  state  of  fearful  anil 


ever-increasing  anxiety.  On  the  morning  of  the 
fifth  day,  their  dog,  who  had  accompanied  his  mas- 
ter in  his  journey,  arrived  alone.  The  poor  crea- 
ture was  in  a  pitiable  state.  Every  sound  of  his 
voice,  every  movement  he  made,  announced  the 
deepest  grief.  He  licked  his  mistress's  hands,  lay 
down  at  her  feet,  and  began  to  howl. 

"  Misfortune  has  come  to  the  house,"  she  said. 
"  A  presentiment  of  evil  chokes  my  breath.  If  your 
father  should  be  dead  !  The  Lord  have  pity  on 
us ! " 

"  If  j'ou  wish,  mother,  I  am  ready  to  go  in  search 
of  him." 

"  Go,  my  boy ;  go  by  all  means.  Take  Bristol 
witli  you.  He  will  be  sure  to  lead  you  to  his  mas- 
ter, alive  or  dead." 

Bristol,  hearing  what  was  said,  rose  to  his  feet  and 
walked  slowly  towards  the  door.  The  young  man 
saddled  a  o-ood  horse,  and  set  off  at  once  upon  his 
mission.  He  did  not  return  until  the  following  day. 
During  the  whole  time  of  his  absence  his  mother  had 
prayed  and  wept. 

••  You  are  alone,"  she  said  ;  "  I  understand  what 
that  means.  Your  father  is  no  more,  and  I  am  left 
a  widow." 

He  knelt  by  her  side,  and  Bristol  licked  their 
hands  while  they  wept  together. 

u  What  information  have  you  obtained  ? "  she 
asked. 

"  My  father  has  been  murdered  in  the  forest  of 
Cognion." 

For  a  whole  month,  the  authorities  on  one  hand, 
and  the  widow  and  her  son  on  the  other,  made  every 
effort  to  discover  the  murderer  ;  but  all  in  vain  ;  they 
could  not  even  find  out  any  individual  on  whom 
they  could  fix  a  reasonable  suspicion.  Six  months 
elapsed.  The  attention  of  the  officers  of  justice  be- 
ing directed  to  more  recent  crimes,  they  thought 
no  more  of  the  paper-merchant.  But  those  he 
had  left  still  mourned  his  loss.  Bristol  had  lost 
all  his  gayety.  He  spent  whole  hours  sorrowfully 
stretched  on  a  little  straw  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
house. 

One  evening,  while  following  his  young  master 
about  the  town,  he  entered  with  him  into  a  cafe  in 
which  several  strangers  were  assembled.  The 
young  man  took  his  seat  at  a  table  beside  a  couple 
of  acquaintances,  and  Bristol  having  nothing  better 
to  do,  beguiled  the  time  by  walking  up  and  down 
the  room.  Suddenly,  after  uttering  a  low  growl,  he 
furiously  flew  at  a  tall  thin  man  who  was  amusing 
himself  with  a  game  of  draughts. 

The  man,  in  alarm,  called  out  for  help.  The 
guests  rose  from  their  scats  and  crowded  round  him. 
They  tried  to  keep  the  dog  back ;  they  beat  him  se- 
verely about  the  head  and  loins;  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. It  only  redoubled  Bristol's  fury.  He  paid 
no  attention  to  the  persons  who  maltreated  him  ;  all 
his  rage  was  directed  against  the  man  who  was 
playing  draughts.  As  soon  as  he  was  driven  off,  he 
attached  him  again.     He  tore  his  clothes  and  bit  his 

"  This  is  insufferable,  abominable ! "  shouted  the 
bystanders,  addressing  Bristol's  owner.  "  Call  off 
your  dog,  and  take  him  out  of  the  room." 

With  some  difficulty  the  young  man  succeeded  in 
making  the  enraged  animal  loose  his  hold,  and 
could  find  no  other  means  of  calming  him  except  by 
carrying  him  quite  out  of  the  cafe.  But  before  they 
had 'set  a  hundred  steps,  Bristol  left  his  master, 
returned  to  the  cafe,  and  again  attacked  the  tall 
thin   stranger.     Once   more   the   young   man   was 
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obliged  to  employ  force  to  separate  the  dog  from 
his  enemy. 

Amongst  the  witnesses  of  this  terrible  scene  there 
happened  to  be  a  commercial  gentleman  who  had 
formerly  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  paper- 
merchant.  Pale  and  trembling  with  emotion,  he 
approached  the  young  man,  and  inquired  in  a  whis- 
per, '•  When  your  father  took  his  unfortunate  jour- 
ney to  Toulon,  had  he  this  dog  with  him  'i  " 

44  Yes,"  replied  the  paper-merchant's  son.  "  Bris- 
tol even  reached  our  house  before  the  disaster  which 
has  ruined  us  was  known." 

During  this  secret  conversation,  Bristol,  whom 
his  master  held  in  check  by  means  of  a  rope  tied 
round  his  ireck,  made  extraordinary  eilbrts  to  get 
loose. 

"  I  may  be  mistaken,"  the  other  continued,  "  but 
it  is  just  possible  this  man  may  be  your  father's 
murderer.  Remain  here  while  all  these  people  are 
talking  amongst  themselves  about  what  has  hap- 
;  :  I  will  run  to  the  Commissaire  de  Police 
for  a  force  sufficient  to  arrest  the  man." 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  came  back  with  a 
of  men,  who  surrounded  and  filled  the  public- 
house.  The  suspected  individual  was  at  once 
arrested,  and  conducted  forthwith  to  prison.  On 
hing  him,  they  found  upon  him  the  paper-mer- 
chant's watch  and  several  other  trinket!  which  were 
identified  as  bavins  been  his  property.  The  pos- 
scs.-ion  of  those  articles  was  a  strong  presumption  of 
the  prisoner's  guilt ;  but  it  was  also  proved  that, 
on  the  day  of  the  murder,  he  had  been  net  by  a 
Little  girl  as  he  came  out  of  the  forest  of  Cogniou. 
Other  corroborative  evidenea  turned  op,  1! 
found  guilty,  and  Condemned  to  death.  Alter 
strong  and  reiterated  protestations  of  innocence, 
he  avowed  the  crime  to  his  confessor  at  tie 
moment,  as  he  was  mounting  the  very  steps  of  the 
scaffold. 

At  the  present  day,  dogs  are  not  a  whit  the  less 
capable  of  indicating  who  is  the  culprit.      A.  a 

at  Boulogne-sur-Seino.  near  Paris,  ML  T ,  found 

out  that  he  had  been  robbed  for  some  time  past 
without  being  able  to  discover  the  offender.  As  it 
was  during  the  night  that  his  shop  was  entered,  he 
had  it  guarded  by  bin  dog,  an  intelligent  animal 
who  usually  slept  in  his  private  apartments. 

One  night  (in  February,  lSf.7).  being  awakened 
by  furious  barking,  he  immediately  rose,  went  down 
to  the  shop,  found  the  street-door  open,  and  search- 
ing in  all  directions,  could  find  nobody,  lie  there 
fore  unchained  his  dog,  who  soon  hit  upon  a  scent. 
followed  it  into  the  street,  and  then,  alter  stopping 
at  a  neighboring  house,  came  back  to  his  master, 
gave  a  peculiar  and  significant  growl,  and  then 
returned  to  track  the  same  scent  several  times  over. 
His  whole  behavior  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
individual  who  had  entered  the  shop  had  taken 
refuge  in  that  house.     This  circumstance  confirmed 

the  suspicions  11  T entertained  respecting  his 

nephew  Q ,  who  lodged  in  that  house,  whom  he 

presumed  to  be  the  author  of  the  various  thefts. 

Consequently,  while  acquainting  the  Commissaire 
de  Police  with  the  robbery,  he  at  the  same    time 

communicated  his  suspicions.     G was  sent  for 

and  interrogated.  He  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
matter,  and  was  highly  indignant  at  the  accusation. 
There  being  no  proof  whatever  against  him,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  being  dismissed,  when  the  Commis- 
saire had  the  ingenious  idea  of  making  an  experi- 
ment  which  might  help  him  to  discover  the  truth. 
He  requested  several  persons  to  come  into  his  office, 


and  amongst  them  he  placed  the  defendant  G . 

He  then  caused  the  grocer  and  his  dog  to  enter. 
At  a  signal  from  the  Commissaire,  the  grocer  said 
to  the  dog  one  single  word,  "  Cherche  !  "  — 
"Find!" 

The  clever  creature  went  several  times  round  the 
circle  formed  by  the  persons  present.     Each  time 

he  stopped   in   front  of  G ,  giving  the  peculiar 

growl  which  he  had  uttered  when  he  found  the 
trace  of  the  thief. 

44  You  see,''  said  the  Commissaire  to  G ,  "  it 

is  useless  to  deny  it :  the  dog  knows  you  again." 

Completely  upset  by  this  singular  evidence,  G 

avowed  that  he  really  was  the  guilty  party,  and  was 
left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  law. 

Poodle,  —  for  such  was  his  name,  and  it  is  curious 
how  fond  foreigners  are  of  giving  English  names  to 
their  dops,  —  Poodle  was  a  dog  of  note  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

Frederick  Schwartz,  a  merchant  retired  from 
business  in  Darmstadt,  occupied  his  leisure  hours, 
which  were  many,  almost  exclusively  with  music. 
His  passion  for  the  art  acquired  such  an  intensity 
that  he  required  every  one  about  him  to  fall  in  with 
his  musical  predilections  by  either  vocal  or  instru- 
mental co-operation.  There  was  not  a  member  of 
his  household  who  could  not  take  a  pert  in  the  fam- 
ily concert.  Even  the  maid  of  all  work,  in  case  of 
need,  could  make  out  one  of  Schubert's  melodies  or 
an  opera  cavatina.  Poodle,  the  dog.  was  the  only 
one  unable  to  render  any  musical  assi>t  nice. 

As  worthy  Herr  Schwartz  felt  the  utter  imi 
bility  of  making  Poodle  afford  any  practical  aid,  he 
determined  to  train  him  to  fill  the  office  of  critic  in 
his  own  harmonious  community.     11  I,  too, 

by  an  ingenious  method.  Whenever  a  note  out  of 
tune  proceeded  from  a  voice  or  an  instrument; 
that  a  musical  fault  was  committed  by 
any  member  of  the  family,  —  and  such  faults  were 
committed  purposely,  —  the  rod  was  applied  to  Poo- 
dle's back,  and  he  naturally  began  to  bark  and 
howl.  He  wa-  exactly  in  the  position  of  the  whip- 
ping boy,  who  pursued  hi-  studies  with  the  royal 
prince.  Whenever  the  prince  made  a  grammatical 
blunder,  the  whipping  boy  hail  to  smart  for  it 

Before  long,  simple  threats  were  substituted  for 
smitings  of  his  (Poodle's)  back:  afterwards  a  look 
sufficed  to  set  the  creature  barking;  and  little  by 
little  Poodle  familiarized  himself  with  wrong  notes 
and  other  musical  atrocities,  until  at  last  a  mistake 
could  not  be  committed  without  his  rebuking  it 
by  a  bark  or  a  growl.  He  thus  became,  as 
far  as  music  was  concerned,  the  most  impartial 
judge,  the  most  conscientious  critic  in  the  whole 
grand  duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 

Unfortunately,  his  appreciation  of  musical  art  was 
completely  and  solely  negative.  He  bestowed  no 
praise,  but  only  blame.  Sing  with  expression,  per- 
form with  talent,  the  dog  would  remain  impel 
and  cold :  but  at  the  slightest  incorrectness  of  into- 
nation he  ground  his  teeth,  lashed  his  tail,  growled, 
yelped,  «ind  barked  aloud.  So  long  as  he  flourished, 
—  and  he  may  ilourish  still,  —  not  a  concert  or  an 
opera  was  rehearsed  in  Darmstadt  without  inviting 
Herr  Frederick  Schwartz  and  his  dog,  —  but  more 
especially  the  dog.  If  the  prima  donna  made  the 
slightest  slip,  the  dog  looked  at  his  master  with  an 
air  of  disapprobation.  If  the  hautboys  came  in  too 
late,  Poodle  pricked  up  his  ears;  if  the  clarionet 
hurried  the  movement,  Poodle  fidgeted  on  his 
bench;  if  the  kettle-drummer  broke  the  time,  Poo- 
dle uttered  audible  murmurs.      In  fact,  no  piece 
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was  considered  properly  executed  unless  the  canine 
connoisseur  remained  quiet  on  his  seat. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  Poodle's  instinct  was 
limited  to  forming  a  judgment  of  the  execution  only. 
His  intelligence,  trained  by  hearing  classical  works, 
seemed  to  have  penetrated  some  of  the  secrets  of 
composition.  An  abrupt  modulation,  a  false  reso- 
lution, would  produce  symptoms  of  doubt  on  Poo- 
dle's muzzle  ;  consecutive  fifths  made  him  shudder, 
and  a  halting  melody  set  his  teeth  on  edge.  Some- 
times Ilerr  Schwartz  and  his  intimate  friends,  in 
the  privacy  of  a  snug  little  quartette  party,  would 
amuse  themselves  by  producing  discordant  sounds, 
for  the  sake  of  tormenting  the  sensitive  animal.  On 
such  occasions  Poodle  lost  all  self-command;  his 
hair  stood  on  end,  his  eyes  became  bloodshot,  and 
frightful  bowlings  answered  to  the  discord  produced 
by  the  fiddles  of  the  mystificators.  Moreover,  thev 
were  obliged  to  keep  within  certain  bounds.  Poodle 
possessed  only  a  limited  stock  of  forbearance.  If 
the  cacophony  was  too  intense  or  too  prolonged, 
Poodle,  carrying  out  his  sense  of  duty,  upset  every- 
thing. Music-stands,  music-stools,  and  instruments, 
were  strewed  in  confusion  about  the  room. 

Finally,  negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the  en- 
gagement of  Poodle  —  or,  if  he  be  superannuated 
and  retired  on  half-pay.  of  one  of  his  descendants  — 
to  attend  the  musical  entertainments  to  be  given  in 
London  during  the  current  winter.  We  shall  see 
to  how  many  the  four-footed  critic  will  listen  with 
placid  and  undisturbed  attention. 

Begging  dogs  are  far  from  rare ;  we  find  them  at 
every  fair  and  every  market;  but  they  are  be 
of  low  degree,  and  if  not  poor  (probably  often  the 
contrary),  at  least  professing  poverty.  Genteel 
beggar  dogs  being  more  uncommon,  we  produce  a 
good  specimen  of  the  class. 

Sandolet,  Chevalier  de  Saint  Louis,  after  serving 
for  nearly  forty  years  under  the  greatest  captains  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  found  himself  forced  to  hang 
up  his  sword  upon  a  nail.  "  Forced  "  unfortunately 
"•as  the  word;  for  he  had  grown  old  and  feeble, 
without  reckoning  a  score  of  wounds,  the  least  of 
which,  now,  would  procure  his  admission  to  the 
Invalides.  One  of  his  contemporaries  has  sketched 
his  portrait:  "  His  wrinkle!  face  is  that  of  a  mum- 
mified frog.  He  lost  his  nose  at  the  battle  of 
Fleurus ;  his  right  eye  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  ; 
an  arm  on  the  field  of  Steinkerque;  the  left  thigh 
at  M nlplaquet ;  and  his  lower  jaw,  carried  awav  by 
a  ball  at  the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  has  been  re- 
placed, more  or  less  efficiently,  by  an  artificial  sub- 
stitute." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  chevalier  of  any 
order  more  completely  dilapidated,  and  at  the  same 
time  continuing  to  exist.  It  appears  that,  in  spite 
of  his  defective  jaw,  Sandolet  had  an  excellent 
appetite.  Unfortunately,  he  has  only  a  franc  and 
a  half,  or  fifteen  pence,  per  day,  to  supply  his  wants. 
That  moderate  income  was  insufficient ;  and  it  often 
happened  that  he  had  neither  roast  meat  in  the 
cupboard,  nor  bread  on  the  shelf,  nor  a  s»u  in  his 
purse  to  keep  the  Devil  out  of  it. 

Nevertheless,  Sandolet  had  a  dog  who  answered 
to  the  name  of  Capucin.  History  not  having  re- 
cov  led  why  this  name  was  given  him  in  preference 
to  any  other,  we  are  obliged  to  do  as  history  has 
done.  "Weary  of  fasting  and  of  waiting  for  the  larks 
to  fall  into  his  mouth  ready  roasted,  Sandolet  came 
to  the  logical  conclusion  that,  since  he  had  a  dog, 
which  dog  helped  him  to  consume  his  revenue,  it 
was  only  fair  that  the  said  dog,  for  his  part,  should 


render  some  service  in  return.  To  the  dope's  collar 
he  therefore  fastened  a  leather  purse,  into  which 
when  he  put  a  letter,  Capucin  carried  it  to  its 
address.  It  was  a  petition  for  pecuniary  assistance 
from  some  generous  person  of  the  old  soldier's  ac- 
quaintance. 

When  the  cupboard  was  bare,  Sandolet  opened 
the  door,  and  calling  the  dog,  said  to  him,  '•  Come, 
Capucin,  you  see  the  hutch  is  empty.  You  must  set 
to  work,  mon  ami,  and  try  what  you  can  do." 

At  which  Capucin  mournfully  bowed  his  head, 
shook  his  ears,  tucked  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and 
began  to  bark,  —  a  pantomime  which,  interpreted, 
said,  "  I  understand,  Master  is  hungry,  and  so  is  his 
dog." 

The  letter  deposited  in  its  receptacle,  Sandolet 
said,  "  Go  to  such  or  such  a  place."  The  docile 
messenger  obeyed,  and  presented  himself  to  the 
party  indicated  with  a  humble  and  submissive  air. 
He  then  raised  his  head  to  show  the  letter.  Often, 
while  waiting  for  the  answer,  Capucin,  to  beguile 
the  time,  found  his  way  to  the  kitchen,  where  they 
rarely  refused  him  a  morsel  of  meat.  When  at  last 
he  got  the  answer,  always  inclosing  a  piece  of 
money,  he  returned  to  his  master  as  fast  as  his  legs 
could  carry  him,  and  would  contrive  to  make  ten 
or  twelve  such  visits  in  the  course  of  a  morning. 
The  collection  ended,  the  master  and  the  dog  em- 
braced each  other. 

Sandolet  then  made  a  grand  display  upon  the 
table  of  six,  twelve,  and  twenty- four- sou  pieces,  and 
sometimes  even  of  three  and  six-franc  crowns — all 
of  which  now  are  obsolete  —  Capucin  looking  on 
with  an  approving  air.  The  veteran,  slapping  his 
wooden  leg  with  his  only  hand,  would  exclaim, 
"  Bravo,  Capucin  !  bravo,  my  dog !  You  have 
brought  me  Balm  of  Gilead  this  morning." 

The  rack  was  stored  and  the  manger  filled  with 
provisions  for  several  days  to  come. 

But  dogs  will  cater  for  friends  of  their  own  species 
as  well  as  for  human  protege*. 

A  butcher  and  grazier,  named  Drouhin,  residing 
at  Semur,  is  the  owner  of  a  capital  setter  called 
Blaireau,  i.  c.  badger.  Blaireau,  very  handsome 
and  thorough-bred,  would  make  a  first-rate  sporting 
do;r;  hut  his  master  prefers  to  intrust  him  with  the 
custody  of  beasts  which  he  turns  out  to  grass  and 
afterwards  sells  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  At  a  sign 
from  his  master  he  sets  off  alone  for  the  pasture 
where  the  bullocks  are  grazing.  On  arriving,  be 
first  runs  quite  round  the  meadow,  then  stops,  looks 
at  tlic  cattle,  and  seems  to  count  them.  That  done, 
he  lies  down  at  some  distance  from  them,  but  always 
in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  them  in  Bight  At  dusk, 
Blaireau  quits  the  pasture  and  leisurely  trots  home 
again. 

One  day  he  found  along  the  road  another  dog,  of 
about  his  own  size,  who  lay  behind  a  bush  uttering 
plaintive  cries.  Whether  through  curiosity  or  a 
more  benevolent  motive,  Blaireau  halted  and  exam- 
ined the  stranger,  whom  he  found  quite  worn  out 
and  frightfully  thin,  and  who  had,  moreover,  a 
large  wound  in  his  thigh,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  made  by  the  blade  of  a  scythe.  The  wound 
had  ceased  to  bleed,  but  it  was  covered  with  clotted 
blood  and  caked  over  with  dirt  and  dust.  It  had 
been  inflicted  three  or  four  days  a<_ro,  and,  according 
to  all  appearance,  the  poor  creature  during  that 
time  had  taken  no  nourishment  whatever.  He 
evidently  suffered  quite  as  much  from  fatigue  and 
exhaustion  as  from  the  effects  of  the  wound. 

On  seeing  another  dog  approach  him,  the  invalid 
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appeared  to  take  courage  and  revive.  He  probably 
had  dragged  himself  to  that  spot  in  order  to  die  be- 
Lind  the  thicket ;  and  now,  when  he  befiered  him- 
self completely  abandoned,  there  arrived  a  friend, 
perhaps  a  savior  !  He  fixed  on  Blaireau  a  suppli- 
cating look,  and  then,  with  a- groan,  presented  his 
wounded  lim'>,  afl  much  as  to  say,  "  Only  see  what  a 
pitiable  state  I  am  in.  Try  what  you  can  do  to 
help  me,  there  's  a  good  fellow." 

Blaireau  in  his  way  responded  to  the  appeal.  He 
first  smelt  at  the  patient's  wound,  and  then 
work  to  lick  it.  The  operation  finished,  he  tried  to 
lead  his  friend  away.  The  poor  creature  could  just 
manage  to  stand,  but  walking  was  quite  out  of  the 
question.  Alter  trying  to  let  a  step  or  two  he  fell 
back  on  the  grass  with  a  stilled  groan.  What  was 
to  be  done  now  ?  Blaireau  seemed  to  reflect  for  a 
moment,  and  then  set  oil"  for  the  town  as  hard  as  he 
could  go. 

His  first  care  on  reaching  his  master's  house  was 
to  visit  the  spot  where  the  remains  led  after  meals 
were  set  apart  for  his  nte.  That  day  there  happened 
to  be  nothing,  which  was  not  enough,  and  Blaireau 
was  not  the  dog  to  be  satisfied  with  that.  He 
therefore  boldly  entered  the  shop  where  the  batcher 
and  his  man  were  cutting  up  the  meat  for  to-mor- 
row's sale. 

He  had  formed  his  plan  ;  to  carry  it  out  he  ! 
by  treating  his  master  to  an  extra  allowance  i 
tra-fond   caresses;  and    as  soon   as  he  judged    the 
moment  propitious,  he  placed  his  two  forefeet  upon 
the  stall,  selected  a  piece  of  meat,  anil  took  posses- 
sion of  it. 

"Blaireau,  sir!  you  rascally  fellow!"  said  the 
butcher.  '•  Will  you  please  to  leave  that  meat 
alone  V  " 

The  dog,  instead  of  running  away  like  an  ordi- 
nary thief,  buznbly  approached  1  is  master,  wa 
his  tail,  and   still   holding   the   meat  in   his  mouth, 
ting  his  permission  to  keep  it. 

"  You  are  not  Mpieamish,  ma  ibi ! "  said  the  batch- 
er; laughing,  '•  to  take  a  slice  of  beefsteak  that 
weighs  five  or  six  pounds." 

The  dog  kept  looking  at  his  master,  but  without 
loosing  his  hold  of  the  meat.  The  botcher  then  took 
it  out  of  his  mouth,  and  returned  it  to  its  place  upon 
the  stall.  Blaireau  gave  a  look  of  despair  and 
turned  to  the  door  with  a  melancholy  howl. 

"There  is  something  strange  in  this,"  said  the 
butcher  to  himself.  "  It  is  the  first  time  he  has  ever 
touched  a  scrap  of  meat  in  the  shop.  He  must  have 
a  reason  for  doing  it.  I  should  like  to  find  out."  lie 
recalled  the  dog  and  gave  him  the  meat  in  ques- 
tion. 

Blaireau  jumped  round  the  shop  for  joy,  and  then 
bolted  headlong  into  the  street.  The  butcher  fol- 
lowed him  with  his  eyes  until  he  disappeared  in  a 
narrow  lane  that  led  out  of  the  town.  Blaireau. 
like  the  good  Samaritan,  was  soon  at  the  wounded 
wayfarer's  ride,  inviting  him  to  partake  of  the  sup- 
ply, to  which  the  other  did  not  require  much  press- 
ing. He  ate,  or  rather  devoured,  three  quarters  of 
the  beef,  although  underdone,  after  which  Blaireau 
finished  what  was  left.  The  two  dogs  spent  the 
night  together,  sleeping  side  by  side. 

Early  the  next  morning  Blaireau  returned  to  the 
house,  accompanied  by  a  dog  that  limped  on  three 
legs,  and  whom  he  invited  to  take  possession  of  his 
kennel.  He  then  collected  bones  and  scraps  in  the 
shop,  after  which  the  friends  enjoyed  their  break- 
fast together,  one  lying  inside  the  kennel,  the  other 
without.     Nevertheless,  Blaireau's  care  of  his  patient 


did  not  make  him  neglect  his  duty  :  he  watched  the 
beasts  in  the  pasture  as  usual,  only  he  returned 
three  or  four  times  in  the  coarse  of  the  day  to  make 
sure  that  the  invalid  wanted  for  nothing,  and  that 
he  was  not  turned  out  of  his  resting-place. 

In  a  week  the  patient  was  nearly  cured.  It  is 
right  tc.  mention  that  the  good-natured  butcher 
hastened  his  recovery  by  washing  the  wound.  The 
first  visit  the  companions  paid  to  the  pasture  was  a 
scene  of  irrepressible  frolic  and  gambol :  Blaireau 
Si  dog  in  the  world. 
The  rest  of  the  story  is  very  soon  told.  One  dog 
could  not  live  without  the  other,  and  the  butcher 
did  not  care  to  separate  them.  Observing  that  they 
had  abandoned  the  kennel  bt  •  was  not 

room  enough  for  them  both  to  sleep  in  it,  he  had  a 
•  our  made  for  their  accommodation;  and  it 
was  in  this  that  M.  Drouhin  showed  M.  Richebourg 
the  cauine  insep  by  side- 

Oar   last   anecdote  is  only   a  twelvemonth    old. 

and  Monsieur  I' ,  country 

gentlemen  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bor- 
deaux, an-  great  sportsmen  and  great  friends.  The 
first  1.  ,'y  one  ;   and  aj 

soon  fall  into  tln-ir  masters'  ways,  they  also  are  in- 
timate acquaintances  and  passionately  addicted  to 
• 

One  day   they  came  to  the  understanding  that 
they  would  have  a  little  hunt  all  to  then 
their  own  particular    pleasure  and  profit. 

I  .    rabbit,  which  ran  to  burrow,  | 

prudential  move  it  could  make.     One  of  M. 
I  it  so  far  that  he  could  not 
There  he   remained,   stuck   in   the 
'hole,  unable  to  move  either  backwards  or  forwards. 
After  scratching  in  vain  to  get.  him  out,  his  two 
companions  returned  home  overwhelmed  with  grief. 
were  depressed  in   spirits,  <i  with 

fatigue ;  perhaps  also  their  consciences  pricked 
tin  in  alifle.  Their  masters  remarked  their  wretched 
no  means  of  accounting  for  it. 
next  day  the  two  dogs  disappeared  afresh. 
At  night  each  returned  to  his  respective  domicile, 
worn  out,  with  bleeding  feet,  their  coats  covered 
with  earth  and  sand,  and  completely  off  their  appe- 
tite.    The  same  tiling  continued  day  after  day.     M. 

De  S ,  uneasy  at   the  absence  of  his  first  dog, 

and  surprised  at  the  strange  proceedings  of  the  sec- 
ond, mentioned  the  matter  to  his  neighbor,  P , 

who  then  told  him  that  his  own  dog  had  been  doing 
the  same. 
Early  next  morning  M.  De  S  was  awoke  by 

several  dogs  moaning  and  scratching  at  his  door. 
On  going  down  stairs  to  ascertain  the  cause,  he  was 
astonished  to  behold  the  missing  dog  escorted  home 
by  his  two  companions,  but  weak,  emaciated,  and 
reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton.  Suspecting  what 
might  have  hap{>ened,  he  caused  search  to  be  made, 
and  soon  discovered  the  rabbits'  burrow,  in  which 
the  poor  creature  had  been  imprisoned  for  six 
whole  days.  The  narrow  mouth  of  the  burrow  had 
been  transformed  into  an  open  cave,  evidently  ow- 
ing to  the  intelligent  labors  of  the  two  dogs  that 
remained  at  liberty. 


CHARLES  KEAN. 
It  was  generally  understood  that  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Kean  had  in  contemplation  a  formal  leave- 
taking  of  the  public  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  —  a 
farewell  engagement,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
might  go  through  a  series  of  his  most  famous  repre- 
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sentations ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
actor  designed  any  fresh  experiments  in  his  art,  or 
counted  upon  enriching  his  repertory,  or  adding  to 
his  reputation  by  new  creations  of  character.  Mr. 
Kean's  career  as  an  actor  virtually  closed  when  he 
left  England  in  18G3  for  Australia,  California,  and 
Canada.  From  that  time  he  could  only  have  had 
in  view  a  repetition  more  or  less  frequent  of  his 
most  successful  impersonations.  He  had  ceased  to 
be  a  manager,  and  could  hardly  have  attached  him- 
self permanently  to  any  existing  London  theatrical 
company.  He  had  become  a  "  star  "  ;  appearing  in 
a  prescribed  round  of  parts,  and  content  to  rest  his 
chance  of  future  fame  upon  the  success  he  had 
already  achieved  and  might  renew  under  those  con- 
ditions. 

From  his  own  point  of  view  Mr.  Kean  had  fallen 
upon  evil  times.  "He  first  stepped  upon  the  stage 
in  18*27,  when  the  "legitimate"  drama  flourished 
and  the  patent  theatres  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges 
and  were  protected  from  the  rivalry  of  the  minor 
houses.  lie  has  been  called  the  last  of  the  "  legiti- 
mate "  tragedians.  He  lived  to  see  the  decay  of 
that  poetic  drama,  and  that  school  of  ambitious 
acting,  which  had  seemed  so  firmly  founded  half  a 
century  ago.  He  saw  the  patents  abolished  and 
the  trained  companies  of  the  great  houses  dispersed ; 
Covent  Garden  changed  into  an  Italian  opera- 
house,  and  Drury  Lane  used  as  a  circus,  as  a  prom- 
enade concert-room,  as  anything.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  in  theatrical  politics  he  was  an  extreme 
Tory.  He  considered  that  the  drama  had  declined 
owing  to  the  Legislature's  removal  of  protective 
restrictions.  He  would  not  admit  that  the  period 
was  one  of  transition  even.  He  saw  no  hope  upon 
the  horizon.  "  The  change  is  going  on  every 
night,"  he  said,  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
on  Theatrical  Licenses  in  18G6;  "we  are  going 
deeper  into  the  mire."  Yet  at  one  time  he  was,  in 
a  measure,  willing  to  accept  and  to  make  the  best 
of  the  altered  state  of  things.  "  We  can't  now,"  he 
said,  soon  after  he  had  become  lessee  of  the  Prin- 
cess's Theatre,  "  we  can't  now  be  bound  by  the  old 
rules,  and  keep  on  troubling  ourselves  about  what 
John  Kemble  didn't  like,  or  Macready  would  n't  do. 
I  've  thrown  away  the  dignity  of  a  tragedian.  I  'm 
prepared  to  go  on  now  in  any  part.  I  '11  play  low 
comedy  if  need  be.  I  did  appear  as  a  footman  at 
the  Ilaymarket  only  a  little  time  ago."  The  foot- 
man part  was  in  a  comedy  by  Mr.  Buckstone, 
called  "  Leap  Year."  Mr.  Kean  appeared  as  Wil- 
liam Walker,  answering  a  bell,  wearing  a  livery 
coat,  and  bringing  on  the  scene  a  scuttle  of  coals. 
If  memory  serves  us,  however,  the  footman  ulti- 
mately proved  to  be  a  lover  in  disguise. 

This  was  before  Mr.  Kean,  as  manager  of  the 
Princess's,  had  hit  upon  the  device  of  illustrating 
Shakespeare  by  means  of  the  most  costly  scenery 
and  decorations.  These  superb  revivals  greatly 
attracted  the  town,  and  though  upon  the  whole 
they  were  not  perhaps  very  remunerative,  yet  Mr. 
Kean  obtained  in  them  sufficient  personal  success 
to  determine  him  to  adhere  pretty  closely  to  the 
class  of  drama  in  which  he  had  made  his  first  ap- 
peal to  the  favor  of  the  public.  After  the  termina- 
tion of  his  management  his  appearances  out  of  the 
'•legitimate"  pathway  were  very  fevf ;  indeed  we 
believe  he  made  no  addition  of  any  kind  to  his 
stock  of  parts. 

It'  Mr.  Kean  is  to  be  described  as  the  last  of  the 
"legitimate"  tragedians,  it  is  probable  that  he  will 
also  be  said  to  be  the  least  of  them,  so  far  as  any 


judgment  can  be  formed  upon  the  merits  of  players 
whom  modern  generations  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  appraising.  And  this,  without  reference  to  the 
period  in  which  Mr.  Kean  was  called  upon  to  dis- 
play his  capacity,  and  even,  in  some  respects,  inde- 
pendently of  the  artistic  abilities  and  instincts  which 
he  unquestionably  possessed.  Mr.  Kean  had  to 
struggle  against  grave  difficulties.  Constrained, 
owing  to  circumstances  which  need  not  now  be 
recounted,  to  appear  upon  the  stage  a  raw,  un- 
skilled lad  in  his  seventeenth  year,  his  name  car- 
ried with  it  a  prestige,  which,  seemingly  valuable, 
had  yet  about  it  the  quality  of  a  most  perilous  im- 
petus. There  was  great  sympathy  with  him  un- 
questionably. But  the  public  curiosity  was  mor- 
bidly excited.  Expectation  had  been  roused  to  a 
most  unwholesome  pitch.  The  boy-actor  could  not 
satisfy  his  audience.  It  was  certainly  not  his  fault 
that  he,  an  Eton  lad,  with  little  preparation,  with 
only  an  accidental  kind  of  acquaintance  with  the 
stage,  hardly  a  regular  playgoer  even,  —  for  he  had 
certainly  never  seen  John  Kemble,  —  could  not 
prove  himself  on  the  instant  an  Edmund  Kean. 
The  disappointment  that  ensued  was  unreasonable 
enough.  It  subsequently  became  almost  merciless 
in  its  manifestations.  The  actor  failed ;  and  his 
failure  was  exaggerated,  viewed  extravagantly  on 
all  sides.  It  was  only  after  many  years  of  severe 
work  and  unremitting  application,  that  Mr.  Kean 
was  even  tolerated  on  the  London  stage.  Few 
players  have  ever  had  so  hard  a  task  before  them. 
He  had  to  receive  his  future,  and  to  extort  success 
under  peculiar  difficulties.  The  physical  beauty  of 
the  Kemble  race  —  the  personal  charm  they  had 
never  failed  to  give  to  every  character  they  es- 
sayed —  was  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
public.  Mr.  Kean's  disadvantages  in  this  respect 
were  remarkable.  He  was  eminently  unpictu- 
resque  in  appearance.  He  was  low  in  stature,  awk- 
ward in  figure,  plain  and  expressionless  in  face, 
—  even  his  eyes  only  seemed  brilliant  by  contrast 
with  the  poverty  of  his  other  features ;  while  his 
voice  was  at  all  times  harsh,  monotonous,  inharmo- 
nious. Moreover,  he  was  alarmingly  overshadowed 
by  his  father's  genius.  Even  taking  the  most  favor- 
able view  of  Mr.  Kean's  achievements,  it  will  hard- 
ly even  now  be  contended  that  he  can  rank  amongst 
the  few  —  only  two  or  three  —  men  of  genius  who 
have  adorned  the  English  stage. 

As  time  went  on  Mr.  Kean  worked  hard,  genera- 
tions grew  up  who  knew  not  the  Kembles,  and  his 
father's  greatness  ceased  to  be  within  the  actual  ex- 
perience of  living  audiences,  and  became  a  tradition 
of  the  stage,  fondly  cherished,  but  still  less  and  less 
of  a  tangible  obstacle  in  the  pathway  to  theatrical 
success.  Gradually  the  public  relented  towards  the 
great  man's  son,  and  began  to  conceive  more  favor- 
ably of  his  merits.  His  personal  disadvantages 
were  less  dwelt  upon.  He  was  seen  to  have  thor- 
oughly mastered  the  business  of  his  profession, 
lie  was  skilled  in  all  stage  accomplishments.  He 
haid  made  the  most  of  his  means.  lie  possessed 
considerable  physical  force,  and  could  indulge  in 
vehement  expression  of  it  with  only  occasional  risk 
of  degeneration  into  rant.  He  was  adroit  in  at- 
titude and  a  graceful  fencer.  Moreover,  he  was 
laboriously  careful  in  all  he  did ;  he  took  the  ex- 
tremest  pains  to  do  justice  to  every  line  and  detail 
of  the  character  he  represented  ;  he  was  full  of 
respect  for  his  audience,  and  it  was  plain  his  art 
was  very  dear  to  him.  In  fine,  he  reaped  the  due 
reward  of  his  toil  and  triumphed.     He  gained  the 
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highest  position  the  stage  and  the  play-going  public 
of  his  time  could  give  him. 

Though  at  no  time  an  actor  of  versatility,  Mr. 
Kean  occasionally  diverged  from  the  strict  limita- 
tions of  tragedy  and  gained  marked  success  in  mel- 
odrama and  comedy.  Yet  it  was  in  a  measure  by 
carrying  into  these  walks  of  his  art  his  original 
method  of  representation.  His  manner  was  cer- 
tainly never  that  of  the  usual  run  of  melodramatic 
actors,  and  his  comic  effectiveness  was  usually  the 
result  of  the  contrast  of  his  own  perfectly  self-con- 
tained gravity  and  intensity  of  expression  with  the 
situation  in  which  he  appeared.  He  rather  lifted 
up  melodrama  to  tragedy  than  sank  down  to  its 
inferior  level.  He  was  able  at  times  to  grasp  and 
impress  an  audience  in  a  really  remarkable  manner, 
and  had  often  at  command  much  of  his  father's  ter- 
rible earnestness.  Thus,  in  the  "  Corsican  Brothers," 
the  portentous  stolid  calmness  of  his  acting  gained 
for  him  far  more  distinction  than  the  somewhat 
flimsy  fervor  of  Mr.  Fechter,  his  rival  in  and  the 
original  representative  of  the  part  of  Horace  de 
Beaupre.  His  Mr.  Ford  in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  "  was  one  of  the  happiest  of  his  comic  im- 
personations,—  elaborately  studied  and  completed, 
and  most  ingeniously  blending  appropriate  serious- 
ness with  a  becoming  regard  for  the  natural  quali- 
ties of  comedy.  As  the  Duke  Aranza  and  Mr. 
Oakley  he  was  always  effective,  and,  although  he 
could  not  look  the  part,  his  Benedick  was  full  of 
intelligence  and  animation.  His  Ilainlct  has  been 
generally  the  most  admired  of  his  Shakespearian 
performances,  and  had  certainly  much  to  recom- 
mend it.  It  was  singularly  careful  and  polished, 
and  in  B  way  thoughtful  and  impressive.  But  it 
was  essentially  the  Hamlet  of  the  stage.  As  Rich- 
ard the  Third  he  simply  followed  his  father  point 
by  point  even  to  adhering  to  Cibber's  version  of  the 
play.  In  Wolsey  and  King  Lear  he  fought  success- 
fully with  nature  and  became  picturesque,  and  a 
certain  chivalric  fire  and  indomitable  energy  always 
carried  him  successfully  through  such  parts  as  Hot- 
spur and  Henry  the  Fifth. 

As  an  actor,  Mr.  Kean  will  probably  be  chiefly 
remembered  liy  his  Louis  the  Eleventh  in  Mr.  Bou- 
cicault's  rather  bald  version  of  Delavigne's  tragedy. 
In  this  part  Mr.  Kean  seemed — a  difficult  task 
considering  the  individual  peculiarities  under  which 
he  labored  —  to  abandon  his  own  identity.  Rec- 
ognition of  him  became  difficult,  and  in  certain 
scenes  of  the  play,  —  notably  the  death  in  the  last 
act,  —  he  impressed  the  audience  even  to  striking 
them  with  awe,  as  few  actors  have  ever  niece 
in  doing.  The  character  may  be  described  as 
"  one  idea-ed,"  and  therefore  remarkably  suited  to 
the  display  of  that  absorbed,  concentrated  fixity  of 
manner  which  invariably  distinguished  Mr.  Kean's 
histrionic  efforts,  and  enabled  him  at  will  in  certain 
characters  to  hush  the  house  into  stillness,  or  to 
rouse  it  to  uproar. 

In  his  luxurious  revivals  of  Shakespeare *Mr.  Kean 
was  blamed,  as  Garrick  and  Kemble  and  Mac-ready 
had  been  before  him,  with  over-embellishments  of 
his  subjects,  and  with  sacrificing  his  author  to  pa- 
geantry and  upholstery.  The  usual  excuse  was  of 
course  to  the  effect  that  unless  the  pill  of  the  legiti- 
mate drama  had  been  thickly  coated  with  gilding, 
he  could  not  have  induced  the  public  to  swallow  it. 
The  worth  of  Mr.  Kean's  private  character,  and  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  on  all  sides, 
gave  lustre  to  his  profession,  and  have  moved  the 
most  cordial  regret  at  his  untimely  decease. 


LONGEVITY. 

As  amusing  article  in  the  new  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  carries  on  the  long  controversy 
as  to  longevity  originally  started  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 
The  Reviewer  believes  that  his  incredulity  was 
gradually  giving  way  in  the  case  of  women,  although 
he  still  maintained  that  no  male  had  ever  lived  to  the 
age  of  a  hundred.  The  argument  can  only  be  effect- 
ually closed  by  producing  some  case  resting  on  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  evidence.  The  Reviewer  is  in- 
clined to  believe  m  Old  Parr  and  the  Countess  of 
Desmond,  but  he  must  admit  that  there  is  enough 
of  the  fabulous  mixed  up  with  their  stories  to  j 
any  one  who  takes  the  sceptical  side.  The  strong- 
est argument  in  the  negative  direction  appears  to  be 
that  on  which  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  relied,  that,  since  the 
Christian  era,  no  case  has  been  alleged  of  any  per- 
son of  royal  or  noble  birth  having  reached  the  mag- 
ic limit.  It  is  not  quite  sufficient  to  reply  that  such 
f>ersons  are  exposed  to  greater  risks  than  those  of 
ower  rank  ;  though  there  is,  of  course,  some  weight 
in  the  consideration.  The  case  is  as  if  we  should 
find  that,  wherever  we  have  been  able  to  measure 
accurately,  we  have  never  found  men  above  (say) 
eight  feet  in  height,  but  that  the  alleged  stature  in- 
creases in  proportion  as  we  listen  to  travellers  from 
remote  districts,  or  examine  prehistorical  records. 
Such  a  result  would  necessarily  follow  if  travellers 
despise  a  servile  adherence  to  the  truth,  and  if  pop- 
ular traditions  exaggerate.  Seen  through  the  mist 
which  obscures  distant  ages  or  remote  countries,  the 
giants  appear  still  more  gigantic,  and  we  should  nat- 
urally infer  that  the  ten  or  twenty  feet  monsters, 
when  brought  into  clear  daylight,  might  shrink  to 
the  dimensions  of  accurately  recorded  cases.  Now 
the  cases  of  longevity  are  in  a  similar  predicament. 
If  we  are  never  told  that  kings  and  nobles  have  lived 
to  a  hundred,  the  reason  may  indeed  be  that  they 
lead  more  perilous  lives,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
said  truly  to  have  lived  to  a  hundred.  But  it  may 
also  be  that,  as  the  dates  of  their  births  and  deaths 
were  notorious,  nobody  had  the  impudence  to  assert 
falsely  that  they  lived  to  a  hundred. 

In  short,  if  in  all  the  cases  which  admit  of  an 
easy  test  centenarians  are  unknown,  there  is  at  least 
a  presumption  against  the  obscure  centenarians  who 
generally  grow  up  in  places  where  the  system  of 
registration  is  unknown,  and  where  scepticism  is 
less  common  than  a  love  of  the  marvellous.  This 
presumption  may,  of  course,  be  rebutted  by  one 
clear  case  to  the  contrary.  We  cannot  say  a  priori 
that  no  man  can  live  two  or  three  years  beyond  the 
age  of  99,  of  which  there  are  numerous  well-authen- 
ticated instances,  any  more  than  we  say  dogmati- 
cally that  no  man  can  grow  to  a  height  of  8  feet  2 
inches,  after  several  historical  giants  have  ah%ftdy 
reached  8  feet.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  produces 
two  or  three  instances  which  appear  to  rest  upon  a 
fair  amount  of  evidence  ;  but  we  cannot  point  to  any 
conclusive  and  crushing  blow  to  the  sceptic.  One 
of  the  best  cases  probably  is  a  Mrs.  Williams,  who 
died  at  102,  in  1841,  and  who  made  a  speech  to  her 
tenantry,  upstanding,  on  her  hundredth  birthday. 
This  story  is  told  by  her  great-grandson,  and  has 
the  advantage  that  the  lady  was  in  a  position  of  life 
in  which  the  date  of  her  birth  would  probably  be 
easily  ascertainable.  One  or  two  old  incumbents, 
a  class  notorious  for  living,  are  still  better  authenti- 
cated. 

The  whole  controversy  is  a  rather  curious  instance 
of  the  importance  of  round  numbers  to  the  imagina- 
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tion.  If  we  had  reckoned  in  years  of  a  slightly 
different  length,  no  one  would  have  fixed  upon  the 
corresponding  number  in  a  new  scale,  say  107  or  93, 
as  the  absolute  limit  of  age.  The  question  as  to  the 
two  or  three  years  more  or  less,  at  that  age,  does 
not  seem  to  be  one  of  special  interest ;  a  man  of  30 
would  probably  consent  to  be  put  to  death  at  100 
for  a  very  moderate  consideration,  —  say  a  five- 
pound  note,  or  a  dinner  at  Greenwich.  Bot  we 
should  all  be  glad  to  know  how  to  make  a  decent 
approximation  to  a  patriarchal  age.  Here  the  rec- 
ords of  extreme  longevity  are  curiously  defective  in 
their  teaching.  In  a  general  way,  it  is  of  course 
better  to  be  regular,  of  virtuous  habits,  and  cleanly 
life ;  but  these  things  do  not  seem  to  be  essential. 
There  was  a  story  the  other  day,  in  the  American 
papers,  of  a  teetotaller  who  called  upon  some  non- 
agenarian and  asked  for  the  secret  of  his  long  life ; 
lie  had  heard  that  he  was  regular  in  his  habits,  and 
hoped  that  he  was  a  total  abstainer.  The  venerable 
patriarch  admitted  the  regularity,  but  added  that  it 
c— flintiod  in  regularly  chewing  tobacco,  "  liquoring 
up  "  with  the  regularity  of  a  steam-engine,  and  reg- 
ulariy  going  to  bed  drunk.  This  possibly  mythical 
person  does  not  seem  to  be  entirely  exceptional. 
Many  persons  have  lived  to  great  ages  in  spite  of 
the  usual  sanitary  rules.  A  charming  old  lady  of 
106  never  washed,  but  steadily  smeared  her  neck 
and  face  with  hog's  lard  and  her  cheeks  with  rouge. 
An  old  parson,  of  nearly  equal  longevity,  never 
took  any  exercise  fur  3.3  years,  but  consumed  but- 
tered rolls  and  ate  roast-meat  for  supper;  while 
amongst  other  heroes  Ave  find  a  hard-drinking  smug- 
gler and  a  "  soaking  fox-hunting  squire."  And  the 
Reviewer  is  reduced  to  mention  as  the  principal 
cause  of  living  long  u  a  certain  mental  and  bodily 
predisposition  to  longevity,"  which  is  scarcely  a  sat- 
isfactory conclusion.  It  is  much  like  saying  that, 
if  you  wish  for  a  good  appetite,  your  best  chance  is 
to  have  a  strong  mental  and  bodily  aptitude  for 
taking  food. 

Certain  more  definite  conditions,  however,  are 
tolerably  well  made  out,  and  are  worth  a  moment's 
consideration.  Few  people  make  it  a  distinct  aim 
to  live  as  long  as  possible,  though,  if  a  simple  expe- 
dient were  offered  them  for  securing  old  age,  they 
would  probably  adopt  it  If  an  elixir,  made  ac- 
cording to  old  recipes  of  powdered  vipers,  could 
renew  our  youth,  vipers  would  doubtless  rise  in  the 
market.  Long  life,  however,  is  offered  to  us  on 
very  different  terms.  If  a  man's  heart  or  intel- 
lect had  been  good  for  anything,  as  was  said  of 
one  of  those  determined  lingerers  in  this  world, 
they  would  have  worn  out  his  body  long  ago. 
There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  doc- 
trine. Excitement  is  clearly  a  bad  thing  ;  it  keeps 
the  machinery  working  at  too  high  a  pressure ;  but, 
never  to  be  excited,  a  man  must  never  take  a  keen 
interest  in  anything.  Steady  work  may  be  on  the 
whole  conducive  to  health,  but  the  kind  of  work 
which  involves  sudden  or  very  strenuous  exertion  is 
necessarily  prejudicial ;  it  will  strain  the  machinery 
in  some  weak  place,  and  leave  some  fatal  flaw  cer- 
tain to  be  found  out  by  time  ;  therefore  we  must 
avoid  any  enthusiasm  which  will  hurry  us  into  mo- 
mentary forgetfulness  of  ourselves.  Warm  affec- 
tions, again,  are  distinctly  prejudicial;  they  subject 
their  owner  to  constant  anxiety,  and  are  as  wearing 
as  the  excitement  produced  by  gambling  or  politics. 
A  warm-hearted  man  will  be  put  out  if  his  wife  is 
dying,  and  will  forget  his  regular  hours  for  taking 
his  sleep  or  his  meals. 


Nothing  is  more  exhausting  for  the  time  than 
nursing  a  friend  through  a  long  illness,  unless  you 
can  say  with  a  good  conscience  that  you  don't  take 
much  interest  in  the  result ;  and  that  you  can  put 
him  out  of  your  mind,  and  retire  calmly  to  rest,  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Of  course,  there  are  some  per- 
sons who  have  lived  to  great  ages  in  spite  of  enthu- 
siasm or  warm  affections  or  energetic  work ;  but  so 
there  are  people  who  have  lived  in  spite  of  drink- 
ing, and  filthy  habits,  and  indifference  to  regular 
exercise.  Many  men  have  survived  battles  in  spite 
of  the  bravest  exposure  to  danger ;  but  the  man  who 
fights  and  runs  away  has  an  advantage  which  the 
poet  has  pointed  out  with  undeniable  force.  To  be 
thoroughly  cold-blooded  and  selfish  is  to  rise  a  few 
points  in  the  betting  upon  the  great  event ;  in  the 
race  against  time,  such  a  man  has  a  better  chance 
of  rising  a  comparative  winner.  In  short,  the  con- 
ditions of  individual  longevity  resemble  those  which 
are  favorable  to  the  permanence  of  species  in  the 
world. 

It  appears  from  geology  that  the  simplest  animals 
are  those  which  live  through  the  greatest  number  of 
epochs.  The  animal  which  consists  of  nothing  but 
a  stomach  remains  unchanged  from  the  most  distant 
point  of  time  down  to  the  present  day  ;  it  survives 
races  with  higher  organizations ;  and  every  new 
faculty  involves  a  new  chance  of  decay,  because  it 
requires  a  more  special  adaptation  of  conditions. 
In  like  manner,  to  live  long,  a  man  ought  to  be  as 
little  as  possible  beyond  a  stomach  ;  he  should  sacri- 
fice everything  to  keep  his  digestive  apparatus  in 
good  working  order  ;  he  should  never  allow  his  pulse 
to  quicken,  or  any  external  event  to  prevent  him 
from  reposing  properly  after  his  meals,  or,  still  more, 
from  neglecting  that  essential  part  of  the  day's 
business.  To  row  a  University  boat-race  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing,  according  to  experienced  surgeons, 
because  it  involves  a  certain  unusual  strain  ;  a  lad 
should  take  his  exercise  in  strict  moderation,  walk 
his  ten  miles  a  day  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour, 
and  never  indulge  in  gymnastic  pursuits  without 
feeling  his  pulse  and  consulting  his  doctor.  He 
should  carry  the  same  theory  into  more  mature  pur- 
suits. He  should  set  before  him,  as  a  warning,  the 
case  of  Old  Parr,  who  was  killed,  at  the  age  of  152, 
by  coming  to  the  excitement  of  London  instead  of 
vegetating  in  Shropshire  upon  a  regular  allowance 
of  bread  and  cheese  ;  and,  as  an  example,  that  of  the 
admirable  Cornaro,  mentioned  by  the  Quarterly 
Review,  who  had  arrived  at  such  perfection  that  at 
the  age  of  95  "  neither  the  death  of  grandchildren 
nor  of  other  relations  or  friends  could  make  any 
impression  on  him  but  for  a  moment  or  two."  Ten- 
nyson has  admirably  described  this  state  of  mind  in 
the  grandmother's  apology ;  but  she  scarcely  de- 
serves her  longevity  after  the  degrading  confession, 
"  Only  at  your  age,  Annie,  I  could  have  wept  with 
the  best." 

The  moral  is  not,  at  first  sight,  a  very  improving 
one.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  suggests  an  escape 
from  such  unpleasant  conclusions  by  expatiating  on 
the  advantages  which  old  men  derive  from  mixing 
with  the  young.  It  saves  them,  he  urges,  from  the 
dangers  of  stagnation  ;  but  then  it  seems  that  stag- 
nation is,  in  this  point  of  view,  a  desirable  consum- 
mation. If  we  prefer  living  long  la  living  much, 
the  ideal  state  would  be  that  of  a  gentleman  with  a 
thousand  a  year  in  the  Three  per  Cents  living  in  a 
healthy  district  on  t  500  a  year,  never  reading  the 
newspapers,  keeping  regular  hours,  eating  and 
drinking  the  same  weight  of  food  daily,  and  employ- 
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ing  his  intellect  upon  the  solution  of  double  acros 
tics.  We  may  find  a  more  satisfactory  answer  by 
disputing  the  advantages  of  over-long  life.  Under 
the  Jewish  dispensation,  length  of  days  was  held  out 
as  a  reward ;  but  the  Jews  lived  in  comparatively 
quiet  times.  A  man  who  could  sit  under  his  own 
fig-tree  without  a  newspaper,  or  an  electric  telegraph, 
or  any  of  the  thoughts  that  shake  mankind  could 
doubtless  devote  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  long  life 
at  a  smaller  sacrifice;  he  would  not  be  under  the 
necessity  of  throwing  overboard  such  a  number  of 
fine  feelings  and  enthusiasms  as  beset  us  in  these 
exciting  days.  We  must  console  ourselves  with  the 
reflection  that  it  is  very  bad  policy  to  be  dull  in 
one's  youth  in  order  that  one  may  enjoy  a  placid  — 
or,  in  other  words,  a  stupid  and  monotonous  —  old 
age.  If  we  are  to  consider  ourselves  as  entitled  to 
draw  upon  a  curtain  fund  of  pleasurable  excitement, 
with  the  power  of  taking  it  all  at  once  or  spreading 
the  expenditure  over  a  eonsiilerable  time,  it  is  prob^ 
ably  pleasantest  to  take  our  pleasure  as  quickly  as 
may  be,  consistently  with  avoiding  a  shortsighted 
greediness. 

If  we  cram  too  much  into  a  day,  wc  enjoy  noth- 
ing. But  on  the  theory  that,  our  pulse  is  to  heat  a 
Certain  definite  number  of  times,  and  tint  every 
instinct  which  makes  it  beat  quicker,  only  burns  the 
Candle  |jba  faster,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a 
in  rate  of'waste  which  gives  a  maximum  of  pleas- 
ure, and  that  any  deviation  in  either  direction  is  so 
far  a  mistake.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  put  ourselves 
under  a  glass  ease,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  more  Tears 
in  such  unpleasant  confinement. 
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FOItEKiN  NOTES. 

Tins  enticing  advertisement  appears  in  a   i 
paper:      "A  young   lady    of  forty-eight,  having  a 
moderate!  income,  but  pqMMJBg  a  patent  far  a  new 
invention,  wishes  to  marry  a  gentleman  of  sixty-five 
well  versed  in  chemistry." 

Tiik  Emperor  has  ordered  from  his  privv  pone 
one  thousand  tablets  of  the  compressed  soup  which 
he  amused  himself  with  making  for  the  sohlie 
year  at  the  Camp  of  Chalons.  The  object  of  this 
purchase  is  to  supply  one  hundred  thousand  por- 
tions for  the  poor  applicants  who  dailv  crowd  to  the 
Prince  Imperial's  Fourneaux  Economique. 

Ax  interesting  contribution  to  Shakespearian  lit- 
erature has  just  been  published  at  Vienna,  under 
the  title  of  ••  Shakespeare's  First  Appearance,  in  the 
Burg  Theatre,''  by  Bruno  Bucher.  The  author 
shows  that  the  Burg  Theatre  at  Vienna  was  the  first 
in  Germany  in  which  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  were 
performed. 

The  late  Professor  Faraday,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  also  one  of  the  "most  disinterested  men 
of  science  England  has  produced,  enjoyed  a  pen- 
sion of  £300  a  year.  It  is  now  proposed  that 
this  annuity  should  be  continued  to  his  widow,  to 
whose  tender  devotion,  daring  forty  years,  much  of 
his  success  in  life  has  been  attributed.  One  feature 
of  Dr.  Faraday's  character  was  his  noble  self-abne- 
gation. He  left  toothers  the  practical  application 
of  the  discoveries  which  he  made,  and,  consequent- 
ly, they  reaped  the  substantial  fruits  which  might 
have  made  him  wealthy.  He  even  declined  the  hon- 
ors that  a  Lyell.  a  Hersehel,  and  a  Murehison  have 
accepted     Originally  a  bookbinder,  Faraday's  ca- 


reer is  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  history  of  labor, 
and  may  well  provoke  the  emulation  of  the  skilled 
workmen  of  England. 

The  anniversary  of  Moliere's  birthday,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  15th  ult.,  was  celebrated  at  'Paris  ac- 
cording to  custom  by  a  banquet  at  the  Trois  Frercs- 
Provencaux,  and  by  a  Special  performance  at  the 
Theatre  Frnncais.  *  Le  Misanthrope  "  and  ••  Le  M  •- 
decin  malgre  lui,"  played  by  picked  members  of  the 
company,  were  the  pieces  selected  to  represent  the 
poet  at  the  theatre,  when  a  short  pdos  de  Ctrcen  - 
written  by  M.  Edouard  Founder,  Avas  likewise  pro- 
duced. It  is  needless  to  state  that  a  coronation  of 
the  best  of  Moliere  by  all  the  artists  of  the  Franc  lis 
is  anions  the  traditional  customs  proper  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  birthday. 

At  a  ball  recently  given  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  in 
1  thousand  white  and  rose  camellia-trees 
were  employed  to  decorate  the  apartments,  which 
trees  were  sent  from  the  city  gardens.  There  are, 
now  two  million  camellia  plants  in  the  camellia 
-,  which  cover  a  Mperficie  of  forty-eight 
thousand  metres,  which  space  being  found  insulli- 
eient  for   the  Bapplj  required,   underground   houses 

are  being  constructed,  the  as  tar  that  pur- 

pose extendimxover  80,000 square  metres  .>f  ground. 
Four  head-gardeners  superintend  this  vast  tiower 
manufactory. 

"Chore  BoHKrunaV  by  Lorndtn  Larekey,  ees> 

tains  some  odd  characters.  The  Marquis  de  Saint 
Cricq  is    one    of  the    most    amu-in^.      He    lived    at 

Voisin-  liaison  de  SanteV     He  beueted  hisnself  to 

be  an  indefatigable  sportsman,  and  kept  a  carriage 
for  the  purpose  of  tra\elling  down  to  Norm  mdy 
■ad  shooting  there.  Having  donned  his  shooting 
costume,    and    laden    the    carriage    with    numerous 

dogB,  an  1  other  appliances  for  shooting  pur- 
poses, he  would  get  in  and  fall  fist  asleep.  The 
postilions  always  drove  him  round  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne and  bank  to  the  doctor**)  when  for  days  he 
would  entertain  his  audience  with  elaborate. 
counts  of  his  sporting  adventures.  On  one  occa- 
sion, equipped  lor  shooting,  he  was  Caught  by  tie- 
rain  on  the  road  to  Sablonville,  and  recognized  by 
Lord    Henry    Seymour,    who    happening    to    drive, 

offered  him  a  seat  in  his  carnage.  The  mar- 
quis accepted,  but  was  no  sooner  seated  in  the 

.  than  it  occurred  to  him  that  be  might  improve 
the  occasion  by  borrowing  a  thousand  jwuikIs  from 
Lord  Henry.  The  latter,  not  quite  seeing  the 
thing  in  the  same  right  as  De  Saint  Cricq,  declined 
tin'  proposition,  whereupon  the  marquis,  putting  the 
lighted  end  of  his  eigar  to  his  powder-fiask,  threat- 
ened to  blow  up  Lord  Henry,  himself,  and  the  car- 
riage, if  he  did  not  instantly  write  a  cluck  for  the 
amount.  Needless  to  remark,  this  striking  argument 
produced  the  desired  effect. 

"  We  are  tempted,"  says  the  London  Weekly  Dis- 
patch, "  to  envy  our  friends  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
Not  only  is  Dickens  reading  to  them  the  famous  pro- 
ductions which  we  all  know  so  well,  but  his  pen  has 
been  at  work,  and  two  American  magazines  are 
publishing  original  stories  which  promise  to  rank 
among  his  masterpieces.  These  are  stories  of  child- 
life  by  the  greatest  delineator  of  child-life  that  any 
literature  possesses.  The  '  Holiday  Romance,'  in 
Our  Young  Folks,  is  humorous  in  the  highest  sense, 
just  touching  that  border-land  of  sentiment,  where 
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tenderness  gives  a  tinge  of  poetry  and  pathos  to 
what,  treated  by  a  pen  less  refined,  would  be  mere 
comicality.  We  have  a  right  to  quote  Sam  Weller 
on  such  a  subject,  and  Sam  said  of  Mr.  Pickwick 
that  "  his  heart  was  born  five-and-twenty  years  after 
his  body,"  it  was  so  simple  and  childlike.  Dickens 
appears  to  have  exceeded  his  own  estimate  ;  he  is  not 
only  a  child,  but  a  child  and  man  together,  in  whom 
the  ripe  wisdom  of  maturity  has  not  extinguished 
but  developed  and  strengthened  the  beautiful  char- 
acteristics of  the  child's  heart.  In  the  best  sense  he 
has  put  away  childish  things,  having  a  man's  heart 
and  a  man's  intellect  for  a  man's  work;  but  he  has 
only  put  them  into  a  treasury,  whence  he  can  bring 
them  forth  when  it  suits  him  to  display  their  beauty 
unimpaired  by  time.  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  (with 
a  reticence  unusual  in  publishers,  when  they  have  a 
great  attraction,  no  author's  name  is  given),  Mr. 
Dickens  begins  a  tale,  "  George  Silverman's  Expia- 
tion,"—  also  of  child-life,  but  of  a  more  tragic  kind. 
It  is  the  autobiography  of  a  pauper  lad  whose  early 
life  was  passed  in  poverty  and  amid  terrible  hard- 
ships. In  the  latter  story  the  author  has  adopted 
almost  a  new  style,  having  in  passages  something  of 
the  abrupt  character  of  Sterne's  writings,  conjoined 
with  a  vigor,  sternness  of  purpose  and  occasional 
concentration  of  thought  to  which  Laurence  Sterne 
was  as  great  a  stranger  as  he  was  to  purity  of  idea 
and  wholesome  pathos." 

A  Paris  gossip  says  that  a  sort  of  surveillance  is 
now  exercised  over  pocket-handkerchiefs  in  the  gay 
capital.  "  It  is,"  he  remarks,  "  considered  as  high- 
ly objectionable  to  use  one  of  those  handkerchief's 
adorned  with  the  portrait  of  the  First  Emperor. 
At  the  representation  of  '  Malbrough  s'en  va-t-en 
guerre,'  one  of  the  actors,  Leonie,  who  plays  the 
part  of  My  Lord  Boule  de  Gomme,  thought  he 
would  produce  a  comic  effect  by  sneezing  in  a 
pocket-handkerchief  bearing  the  equestrian  figure  of 
Napoleon  I.  No  one  dreamt  of  sedition,  and  the 
present  empire  did  not  appear  the  worse  for  the  joke, 
when  one  evening  a  country  sous-prefet,  happening 
to  see  the  piece,  was  struck  with  horror  at  recogniz- 
ing the  well-known  features  on  the  square  of  cam- 
bric applied  to  the  nostrils  of  Leonie.  Fired  by 
patriotic  zeal  he  returns  to  his  prefecture,  and  in- 
stantly communicates  to  his  chief,  the  prefect, 
the  horrible  circumstance  he  himself  had  wit- 
nessed. The  prefect,  on  hearing  the  awful  com- 
munication, believes  it  to  be  his  duty  to  address  a 
confidential  report  on  the  subject  to  the  Minister, 
to  whom  he  reveals  the  dangers  which  the  state 
incurs  by  permitting  such  treasonable  acts  in  the 
Theatre  de  PAthenee,  Rue  Scribe.  The  Minister 
writes  to  his  colleague,  another  excellency ;  that 
excellency  summons  M.  Camille  Domet;  notes, 
procki  verbaux,  &c.  &c.  are  exchanged;  Leonie, 
utterly  unconscious  that  his  handkerchief  had  be- 
come an  affair  of  state,  was  informed  that  if  he  did 
not  get  another  of  less  seditious  import  he  would 
probably  be  arrested  on  the  stage  by  a  company  of 
gendarmes.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  out- 
raged feelings  of  prefectorial  and  Ministerial  loyalty 
are  appeased,  as  Leonie  has  bought  another  hand- 
kerchief; and  having  myself  been  present  at  are- 
cent  representation  of  '  Malbrougli  s'en  va-t-en 
guerre,'  I  can  assert  that  he  now  uses  an  hand- 
kerchief on  which  Croquet  taming  his  lions  is 
splendidly  printed.  Who  knows  it  this  may  not 
be  symbolical  of  no  end  of  treachery  and  sedi- 
tion." 


A  LONDON  LYRIC. 

The  wind  is  shrill  on  the  hills,  and  the  culver 

Wheels  up  and  down  with  a  windy  gleam ; 
The  birch  has  unloosened  her  locks  of  silver, 

And   shaken  them   down   on  the   pools   of   the 
stream ;  — 
Yet  here  I  linger  in  London  city, 

Thinking  of  meadows  where  I  was  born, — 
And  over  the  tiles,  with  her  haunting  pity, 

Glimmers  the  Moon,  with  her  dripping  horn. 

0  Moon,  pale  siren,  with  wild  eyes  drinking 
The  light  of  the  sun  as  he  sweepeth  by, 

1  am  looking  straight  in  those  eyes,  and  thinking 
Of  one  who  has  loved  you  longer  than  I; 

I  am  asking  my  heart  if  you  pity  or  cherish 

The  souls  that  you  witch  with  a  harvest  call,  — 

If  the  dream  must  die  when  the  Dreamer  perish, — 
If  it  be  idle  to  dream  at  all. 

The  waves  of  the  city  roll  hither  and  thither, 

The  tumult  deepens,  the  days  go  by, 
The  dead  men  vanish,  —  we  know  not  whither, 

The  live  men  anguish,  —  we  know  not  why  ; 
The  cry  of  the  stricken  is  smothered  never, 

The  shadow  passes  from  street  to  street ; 
And  —  overhead,  for  ever  and  ever, 

Goes  the  still  white  gleam  of  thy  constant  feet. 

The  hard  men  struggle,  the  students  ponder, 

The  world  rolls  round  on  its  westward  way ; 
The  gleam  of  thy  beautiful  night  up  yonder 

Is  pale  on  the  dreamer's  cheek  all  day ; 
The  old  earth's  voice  is  a  sound  of  weeping, 

All  round  her  shores  the  waters  cry ; 
There  is  no  calm  and  there  is  no  sleeping, 

But  thy  still  white  presence  goes  nightly  by. 

Another  summer,  new  hopes  departed, 

Yet  here  we  are  lingering,  you  and  I, 
I  on  the  earth,  with  my  hope  proud-hearted, 

You,  through  the  silence  of  stars,  in  the  sky  ! 
You  are  there  !  I  am  here !  and  the  reaping  and 
sowing 

Of  the  year  of  harvest  is  over  and  done, 
And  the  hoary  snow-drift  will  soon  be  blowing 

Under  the  wheels  of  the  whirling  sun. 

White  tower  and  turret  lie  silvered  under, 

Whep  eyes  are  closed  and  the  lips  are  dumb, 
In  the  nightly  pause  of  the  human  wonder, 

From  dusky  portals,  I  see  thee  come ; 
And  whoso  wakes,  and  beholds  thee  yonder, 

Is  witched  by  thee  till  his  days  shall  cease  ; 
For  over  his  eyes,  wheresoever  he  wander, 

Dwclleth  the  vision  of  God's  white  peace  ! 

Robert  Buciiaxax. 
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I  stood  on  a  tower  in  the  wet, 
And  New-Year  and  Old- Year  met, 
And  winds  were  roaring  and  blowing  ; 
And  I  said  O  years,  that  meet  in  tears, 
Have  ye  aught  that  is  worth  the  knowing  ? 
Science  enough  and  exploring, 
Wanderers  coming  and  going, 
Matter  enough  for  deploring  ; 
But  aught  that  is  worth  the  knowing  ? 
Seas  at  my  feet  were  ilowing, 
Waves  on  the  shingle  pouring, 
New-Year  roaring  and  blowing, 
And  Old- Year  blowing  and  roaring  ! 

Alfred  Tenxysox. 
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FOUL    PLAY.* 

By  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Anriiru  Wauim.aw  fixed  on  the  speaker  a  gaze 
full  of  horror;  his  jaw  fell;  a  livid  pallor  spread 
over  his  features ;  he  echoed  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
"  The  Proserpine  !  "  and  turned  his  seared  eyes  upon 
Wylic,  who  was  himself  leaning  against  the  wall, 
his  stalwart  frame  beginning  to  tremble. 

"The  sick-girl,"  murmured  Wylie,  and  a  cold 
sweat  gathered  on  his  brow. 

General   BoUeaton  looked  from  one  to  another 

with  Strange  misgivings,  which  soon  deepened  into 
a  sense  of  some  terrible  calamity  :  for  now  a  Strong 
convulsion  swelled  Arthur  Wanllaw's  heart:  his 
face  worked  fearfully;  and  with  ■  sharp  and  sodden 
cry,  he  fell  forward  on  the  table,  ami  his  father's 
arm  alone  prevented  him  from  sinking  like  a  dead 
man  on  the  floor.  Vet  though  crushed  and  helpless, 
he  wa.s  not  insensible  ;  that  blessing  was  denied  him. 

General  BoUaston  implored  an  explanation. 

Wvlie,  with  downcast  und  averted  face,  began  to 
stammer  a  few  disconnected  anil  unintelligible 
words;  but  old  Wardlaw  silenced  him  and  said, 
with  much  feeling,  ''  Let  none  but  a  father  tell  him. 
My  poor,  poor  friend,  —  The  Proserpine!  How 
can  I  say  it  ?  " 

"  Lost  at  sea,"  groaned  Wvlie. 

At  these  fatal  words  the  old  warrior's  countenance 
grew  rigid  ;  his  large,  bony  hands  gripped  the  back 
of  the  chair  on  which  he  leaned,  ami  were  white 
with  their  own  convulsive  force  ;  and  he  bowed  his 
head  under  the  blow,  without  one  word. 

Mis  wax  an  agony  too  great  and  mute  to  be  spo- 
ken to ;  and  there  was  silence  in  the  room,  broken 
only  by  the  hysterical  moans  of  the  miserable  plot- 
ter, who  had  drawn  down  this  calamity  on  his  own 
head.  He  was  in  no  state  to  be  left  alone ;  and 
even  the  bereaved  father  found  pity  in  his  desolate 
heart  for  one  who  loved  his  lost  child  so  well  ;  and 
the  two  old  men  took  him  home  between  them,  in  a 
helpless  and  pitiable  condition. 


CIIAPTLIl  XVIII. 
But  this  utter  prostration  of  his  confederate  be- 
gan to  alarm   Wvlie,   and  rouse   him  to  exertion. 


Certainly,  he  was  very  sorry  for  what  he  had  done, 
and  would  have  undone  it  and  forfeited  his  £  3,000 
in  a  moment,  if  he  could.  But,  as  he  could  not 
undo  the  crime,  he  was  all  the  more  determined  to 
reap  the  reward.  Why.  that  VJ  8,000,  for  aught  he 
knew,  was  the  price  of  his  soul ;  and  he  was  not  the 
man  to  let  his  soul  go  gratis. 

He  finished  the  rest  of  the  brandy,  and  went  after 
his  men,  to  keep  them  true  to  him  by  promises;  but 
the  next  day  he  came  to  the  office  in  Kcm-hurch 
Street,  and  asked  anxiously  tor  Wardlaw.  Ward- 
law  had  not  arrived.  He  waited,  but  the  merchant 
never  came;  and  Michael  told  him,  with  consider- 
able anxiety,  that  this  was  the  first  time  his  young 
master  had  missed  coining  this  five  years. 

In  course  of  the  day,  several  underwriters  came 
in,  with  long  faces,  to  verify  the  report  which  had 
now  reached  Lloyd's,  that  the  Proserpine  had  foun- 
dered at  sea. 

"  It  is  too  true,"  said  Michael ;  "  and  poor  Mr. 
Wylie  here  has  barely  escaped  with  his  lite.  He 
was  mate  of  the  ship,  gentlemen." 

I'pon  this,  each  visitor  questioned  Wylie,  and 
Wvlie  returned  the  same  smooth  answer  to  all  in- 
quiries :  one  heavy  gale  after  another  had  so  tried 
the  ship  that  her  seams  had  opened,  and  let  in  more 
water  than  all  the  exertions  of  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers could  discharge  ;  at  last,  they  had  taken  to  the 
boats;  the  long-boat  had  been  picked  up:  the  cut- 
ter had  never  been  heard  of  since. 

They  nearly  all  asked  after  the  ship's  log. 

"  I  have  got  it  safe  at  home,"  said  he.  It  was  in 
his  pocket  all  the  time. 

Some  asked  him  where  the  other  survivors  were. 
He  told  them  five  had  shipped  on  board  the  Maria, 
and  three  were  with  him  at  Poplar,  one  disabled  by 
the  hardships  they  had  all  endured. 

One  or  two  complained  angrily  of  Mr.  Wardlaw's 
absence  at  such  a  time. 

"  Well,  good  gentlemen,"  said  Wylie,  "I'll  tell 
ye.  Mr.  Wardlaw's  sweetheart  was  aboard  the 
ship.  He  is  a'most  broken-hearted.  He  vallied 
her  more  than  all  the  gold,  that  you  may  take  your 
oath  on." 

This  stroke,  coming  from  a  rough  fellow  in  a  pea- 


*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  186S,  by  Ticksor  and  Fields,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the 

District  of  Massachusetts. 
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jacket,  who  looked  as  simple  as  he  "was  cunning, 
silenced  remonstrance,  and  went  for  to  disarm  sus- 
picion ;  and  so  pleased  Michael  Penfold,  that  he 
said,  "  Mr.  Wylie,  you  are  interested  in  this  busi- 
ness, would  you  mind  going  to  Mr.  Wardlaw's 
house,  and  asking  what  we  are  to  do  next  ?  I  '11 
give  you  his  address,  and  a  line,  begging  him  to 
make  an  effort  and  see  you.  Business  is  the  heart's 
best  ointment.  Eh,  dear  Mr.  Wylie,  I  have  known 
grief  too ;  and  I  think  I  should  have  gone  mad  when 
they  sent  my  poor  son  away,  but  for  business,  espe- 
cially the  summing-up  of  long  columns,  &c." 

Wylie  called  at  the  house  in  Russell  Square,  and 
asked  to  see  Mr.  Wardlaw. 

The  servant  shook  his  head.  "  You  can't  see 
him  :  he  is  very  ill." 

"  Very  ill,"  said  Wylie.  "  I  'm  sorry  for  that. 
Well,  but  I  sha'n't  make  him  any  worse ;  and  Mr. 
Penfold  says  1  must  see  him.  It  is  very  particular, 
I  tell  you.  He  won't  thank  you  for  refusing  me, 
when  he  comes  to  hear  of  it." 

He  said  this  very  seriously ;  and  the  servant, 
after  a  short  hesitation,  begged  him  to  sit  down  in 
the  passage  a  moment.  He  then  went  into  the  din- 
ing-room, and  shortly  reappeared,  holding  the  door 
open.  Out  came,  not  Wardlaw  junior,  but  Ward- 
law  senior. 

"  My  son  is  in  no  condition  to  receive  you,"  said 
he,  gravely ;  "  but  I  am  at  your  service.  What  is 
your  business  ?  " 

"Wylie  was  taken  off  his  guard,  and  stammered 
out  something  about  the  Shannon. 

"  The  Shannon  !  What  have  you  to  do  with 
her  ?     You  belonged  to  the  Proserpine." 

u  Ay,  sir  ;  but  I  had  his  orders  to  ship  forty  c] 
of  lead   and   smelted  copper  on  board  the    Shan- 
non." 

«  Well  ?  " 

"  Ye  see,  sir,"  said  Wylie,  "  Mr.  Wardlaw  was 
particular  about  them,  and  I  feel  responsible  like, 
having  shipped  them  aboard  another  vessel." 

'•  1  lave  you  not  the  captain's  receipt  ?  " 

"  That  I  have,  sir,  at  home.  But  you  could  hard- 
ly read  it  for  salt  water." 

"  Well,*  said  "Wardlaw  senior,  "  I  will  direct  our 
agent  at  Liverpool  to  look  after  them,  and  send 
them  up  at  once  to  my  cellars  in  Fenchurch  Street. 
Forty  chests  of  lead  and  copper,  I  think  you  said." 
And  he  took  a  note  of  this  directly.  Wylie  was 
not  a  little  discomfited  at  this  unexpected  turn 
things  had  taken  ;  but  he  held  his  tongue  now,  for 
tear  of  making  bad  worse.  Wardlaw  senior  went 
on  to  say  that  he  should  have  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  the  firm  for  a  time,  in  spite  of  his  old  age 
and  failing  health. 

This  announcement  made  Wylie  perspire  with 
anxiety,  and  his  three  thousand  pounds  seemed  to 
melt  away  from  him. 

"  But  never  mind,"  said  old  Wardlaw ;  "  I  am 
very  glad  you  came.  In  fact,  you  are  the  very  man 
I  wanted  to  see.  My  poor  afflicted  friend  lias  asked 
after  you  several  times.  Be  good  enough  to  follow  me." 

He  led  the  way  into  the  dining-room,  and  there 
sat  the  sad  father  in  all  the  quiet  dignity  of  calm, 
unfathomable  sorrow. 

Another  gentleman  stood  upon  the  rug  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  waiting  for  Mr.  Wardlaw  ;  this  was 
the  family  physician,  who  had  just  come  down  from 
Arthur's  bedroom,  and  had  entered  by  another 
door  through  the  drawing-room. 

"  Well,  doctor,"  said  Wardlaw,  anxiously,  "  what 
is  your  report  V  " 


_  "  Not  so  good  as  I  could  wish ;  but  nothing  to  ex- 
cite immediate  alarm.  Overtaxed  brain,  sir  ;  weak- 
ened and  unable  to  support  this  calamity.  How- 
ever, we  have  reduced  the  fever ;  the  symptoms  of 
delirium  have  been  checked,  and  I  think  we  shall 
escape  brain  fever  if  he  is  kept  quiet.  I  could  not 
have  said  as  much  this  morning." 

The  doctor  then  took  his  leave,  with  a  promise  to 
call  next  morning;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone, 
Wardlaw  turned  to  General  Rolleston,  and  said, 
'•  Here  is  Wylie,  sir.  Come  forward,  my  man.  and 
speak  to  the  General.  He  wants  to  know  if  vou 
can  point  out  to  him  on  the  chart  the  very  spot 
where  the  Proserpine  was  lost?" 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Wylie,  "  I  think  I  could." 

The  great  chart  of  the  Pacific  was  then  spread 
out  upon  the  table,  and  rarely  has  a  chart  been  ex- 
amined as  this  was,  with  the  bleeding  heart  as  well 
as  the  straining  eye. 

The  rough  sailor  became  an  oracle ;  the  others 
hung  upon  his  words,  and  followed  his  brown  finger 
on  the  chart  with  fearful  interest. 

"  Ye  see,  sir,"  said  he,  addressing  the  old  mer- 
chant, for  there  was  something  on  his  mind  that 
made  him  avoid  speaking  directly  to  General  Rol- 
leston, "  When  we  came  out  of  Sydney,  the  wind 
being  south  and  by  west,  Hudson  took  the  north- 
erly course,  instead  of  running  through  Cook's 
Straits.  The  weather  freshened  from  the  same 
quarter,  so  that,  with  one  thing  and  another,  by 
when  we  were  a  month  out,  she  was  five  hundred 
miles  or  so  nor'ard  of  her  true  course.  But  that 
was  n't  all ;  when  the  leak  gained  on  us,  Hudson 
ran  the  ship  three  hundred  miles  by  my  reckoning 
to  the  nor'east;  and,  I  remember,  the  day  before 
she  foundered,  he  told  me  she  was  in  latitude  forty, 
and  Faster  Island  bearing  due  north." 

"Here  is  the  spot,  then,"  said  General  Rolleston, 
and  placed  his  finger  on  the  spot. 

u  Ay,  sir,"  said  Wylie,  addressing  the  merchant; 
"  but  she  ran  about  eighty-five  miles  after  that,  on 
a  northerly  course  —  no  —  wind  on  her  starboard 
quarter,  —  and  being  deep  in  the  water,  she  'd  make 
lee  way,  —  say  eighty-two  miles,  nor'east  by  east." 

The  General  took  eighty-two  miles  off  the  scale, 
with  a  pair  of  dividers,  and  set  out  that  distance  on 
the  chart.  He  held  the  instrument  fixed  on  the 
point  thus  obtained. 

Wylie  eyed  the  point,  and  after  a  moment's  con- 
sideration, nodded  his  head. 

"  There,  or  thereabouts,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
and  looking  at  the  merchant. 

A  pause  ensued,  and  the  two  old  men  examined 
the  speck  pricked  on  the  map,  as  if  it  were  the  wa- 
ters covering  the  Proserpine. 

"  Now,  -sir,"  said  Rolleston,  "  trace  the  course  of 
the  boats  "  ;  and  he  handed  Wylie  a  pencil. 

The  sailor  slowly  averted  his  head,  but  stretched 
out  his  hand  and  took  it,  and  traced  two  lines,  the 
one  short  and  straight,  running  nearly  northeast. 
»*  That's  the  way  the  cutter  headed  when  we  lost 
her  in  the  night." 

The  other  line  ran  parallel  to  the  first  for  half  an 
inch,  then  turning,  bent  backwards,  and  ran  due 
south.  ( 

'•  This  was  our  course,"  said  Wylie. 

General  Rolleston  looked  up, 'and  said,  "  Why 
did  you  desert  the  cutter  ?  " 

The  mate  looked  at  old  Wardlaw,  and,  after 
some  hesitation,  replied,  "After  we  lost  sight  of 
her,  the  men  with  me  declared  that  we  could  not 
reach  either   Juan   Fernandez  or  Valparaiso  with 
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our  stock  of  provisions,  and  insisted  on  standing 
for  the  sea-track  of  Australian  liners  between  the 
Horn  and  Sydney." 

This  explanation  "was  received  in  dead  silence. 
Wylie  fidgeted,  and  his  eye  wandered  round  the 
room. 

General  Rolleston  applied  his  compasses  to  the 
chart.  "  I  find  that  the  Proserpine  was  not  one 
thousand  miles  from  Easter  Island.  Why  did  you 
not  make  for  that  land  ?  " 

••  AVe  had  no  charts,  sir,"  said  Wylie  to  the  mer- 
chant, M  and  I  'm  no  navigator." 

"I  see  no  land  laid  down  hereaway,  northeast  of 
the  spot  where  the  ship  went  down." 

H  Ho,"  replied  Wylie,  "  that  'a  what  the  men 
said  when  they  made  me  'bout  ship." 

"  Then  why  did  you  lead  the  way  northeast  at 
all  ■'.  " 

••  I  'm  no  navigator,"  answered  the  man,  sullenly. 

He  then  suddenly  stammered    out,  -Ask  my 
men  what   >■'■■    went  "through.      Why,  sir  (to  Ward- 
law),  I  can  hardly  believe  that  I  am  alive,  H 
here  talking  to  you  about  this  coned  business.     And 

nobody  oilers  me  a  drop  of  anything." 

Wanllaw  poured  bun  out  a  tumbler  of  wine. 
His  brown  hand  trembled  a  little,  and  he  gulped 
the   wine  down  like  water. 

General  Rolleston  gave.  Mr.  Wardlaw  a  look,  :md 

Wylie  was  dismissed.     He  touched  down  the  street 

all  in  a  cold  perspiration ;  but  still  clinging  to  his 

three  thousand  pounds,  though  small  WM  now  his 

ing  it. 

When  he  was  gone  General  Holiest  on  paced  that 
large  and  gloomy  room  in  silenee.     Wardlaw 
him  with  the  greatest  interest,  but  avoided  speaking 
to  him.      At  last  he  Stopped  short,  and  It  tea  I 
as  veterans  halt,  and  pointed  down  at  the  chart. 

'■  I'll  start  at  once  for  that  spot,"  said  he.  "  1  '11 
go  in  the  next  ship  bound  to  Valparaiso;  there  I'll 
charter  a  small  vessel,  and  ransack  those  waters  for 
some  trace  of  my  poor  lost  girl." 

4-  Can  you  think  of  no  better  way  than  that?" 
said  old  Wardlaw,  gently,  and  with  a  slight  tone  of 
reproach. 

••No,  —  not  at  this  moment.  (>  tea,  by  the  by, 
the  Greyhound  and  Dreadnought  are  going  out  to 
survey  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  I  have  interest 
enough  to  get  a  berth  in  the  Greyhound." 

••  What!  go  in  a  Government  ship!  under  the 
orders  of  a  man,  under  the  orders  of  another  man, 
under  the  orders  of  a  Board.  Why,  if  you  heard  our 
poor  girl  was  alive  upon  a  rock,  the  Dreadnought 
would  be  sure  to  run  up  a  bunch  of  red-tape  to  the 
fore  that  moment  to  recall  the  Greyhound,  and  the 
Greyhound  would  go  back.  No,"  said  he,  rising  sud- 
denly, and  confronting  the  General,  and  with  the 
color  mounting  lor  once  in  his  sallow  liice,  "  You 
sail  in  no  bottom  but  one  freighted  by  Wardlaw  and 
Son,  and  the  captain  shall  be  under  no  orders  but 
yours.  We  have  bought  the  steam  sloop  Spring- 
bok, seven  hundred  tons.  I  '11  victual  her  lor  a  year, 
man  her  well,  and  you  shall  go  out  in  her  in  less 
than  a  week.     I  give  you  my  hand  on  that." 

They  grasped  hands. 

But  this  sudden  warmth  and  tenderness  coming 
from  a  man  habitually  cold,  overpowered  the  stout 
General.  "  What,  sir,"  he  faltered ;  •*  your  own  son 
lies  in  danger,  yet  your  heart  goes  so  with  me  — 
such  goodness  —  it  is  too  much  for  me." 

'•  Xo,  no,"  faltered  the  merchant,  affected  in  his 
turn ;  ':  it  is  nothing.  Your  poor  girl  was  coming 
home  in  that  cursed  ship  to  marry  my  son.     Yes, 


he  lies  ill  for  love  of  her ;  God  help  him  and  me 
too  ;  but  you  most  of  all.  Don't,  General ;  don't ! 
We  have  got  work  to  do ;  we  must  be  brave,  sir ; 
brave  I  say,  and  compose  ourselves.  Ah,  my  friend, 
you  and  I  are  of  one  age  ;  and  this  is  a  heavy  blow 
for  us  :  and  we  are  friends  no  more  ;  it  has  made  us 
brothers :  she  was  to  be  my  child  as  well  as  yours  ; 
well,  now  she  is  my  child,  and  our  hearts  they  bleed 
together."  At  this,  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  two 
stout  old  men  embraced  one  another  like  two  wo- 
men, and  cried  together  a  little. 

But  that  was  soon  over  with  such  men  as  these. 
They  sat  together  and  plunged  into  the  details  of 
the  expedition,  and  they  talked  themselves  into 
hope. 

In  a  week  the  Springbok  steamed  down  the 
Channel  on  an  errand  inspired  by  love,  not  reason  ; 
to  cross  one  mighty  ocean,  and  grope  for  a  lost 
daughter  in  another. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

We  return  to  the  cutter,  and  her  living  freight, 
i  anxious,  but  brief  consultation,  it  was 
agreed  that  their  best  chance  was  to  traverse  as 
many  miles  of  water  as  possible,  while  the  wind  was 
fair;  by  this  means  they  would  increase  their  small 
chance  of  being  picked  up,  and  also  of  falling  in 
with  land,  and  would,  at  all  events,  sail  into  a  lovc- 
imate,  where  intense  cold  was  unknown,  and 
gales  of  wind  uncommon. 

Mr.  Hazel  advised  them  to  choose  a  skipper,  and 
iiim  absolute  power,  especially  over  the  pro- 
visions. They  assented  to  this.  He  then  recom- 
mended Cooper  for  that  post.  But  they  had  notfath- 
otned  the  sterling  virtOOl  of  that  taciturn  seaman ; 
BO  they  oflered  the  command  to  Welch,  instead. 

"  Me  put  myself  over  Sam  Cooper ! "  said  he ; 
"  not  likely." 

Then  their  choice  fell  upon  Michael  Morgan. 
The  other  sailors'  names  were  Prince,  Fenner,  and 

I 

Mr.  Hazel  urged  Morgan  to  put  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers on  short  allowance  at  once,  viz.  two  bis- 
i  day,  and  four  table-spoonsful  of  water:  but 
Morgan  was  a  common  sailor ;  he  could  not  see 
clearly  very  far  ahead  ;  and,  moreover,  his  own  ap- 
petite counteracted  this  advice  ;  he  dealt  out  a 
pound  of  biscuit  and  an  ounce  of  ham  to  each  per- 
son, night  and  morning,  and  a  pint  of  water  in 
course  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Hazel  declined  his  share  of  the  ham,  and 
B   ileston  so  earnestly,  not  to  touch  it, 
that  she  yielded  a  silent  compliance. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  sailors  were  all  in  good 
spirits,  though  the  provisions  were  now  very  low. 
They  even  sang,  and  spun  yarns.  This  was  partly 
owing  to  the  beauty  of  the  weather. 

On  the  fifth  day  Morgan  announced  that  he 
could  only  serve  out  one  biscuit  per  day  :  and  this 
sudden  decline  caused  some  dissatisfaction  and 
alarm. 

Xext  day,  the  water  ran  so  low,  that  only  a  tea- 
spoonful  was  served  out  night  and  morning. 

There  were  murmurs  and  forebodings. 

In  all  heavy  trials  and  extremities  some  man  or 
other  reveals  great  qualities,  that  were  latent  in 
him,  ay,  hidden  from  himself.  And  this  general  ob- 
servation was  verified  on  the  present  occasion,  as  it 
had  been  in  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  many  other 
crises.     Hazel  came  out. 
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He  encouraged  the  men,  out  of  his  multifarious 
stores  of  learning.  He  related  at  length  stories  of 
wrecks  and  sufferings  at  sea;  -which,  though  they 
had  long  been  in  print,  were  most  of  them  new  to 
these  poor  fellows.  He  told  them,  among  the  rest, 
what  the  men  of  the  Bona  Dea,  waterlogged  at  sea, 
had  suffered,  —  twelve  days  without  any  food  but  a 
rat  and  a  kitten,  —  yet  had  all  survived.  He  gave 
them  some  details  of  the  Wager,  the  Grosvenor, 
the  Corbin,  the  Medusa ;  but,  above  all,  a  most 
minute  account  of  the  Bounty,  and  Bligh's  wonder- 
ful voyage  in  an  open  boat,  short  of  provisions. 
He  moralized  on  this,  and  showed  his  fellow-suf- 
ferers it  was  discipline  and  self-denial  from  the  first, 
that  had  enabled  those  hungry  spectres  to  survive, 
and  to  traverse  two  thousand  eight  hundred  miles 
of  water,  in  those  very  seas ;  and  that  in  spite  of 
hunger,  thirst,  disease,  and  rough  weather. 

By  these  means  he  diverted  their  minds  in  some 
degree  from  their  own  calamity,  and  taught  them 
the  lesson  they  most  needed. 

The  poor  fellows  listened  with  more  interest  than 
you  could  have  thought  possible  under  the  pressure 
of  bodily  distress.  And  Helen  Rolleston's  hazel 
eye  dwelled  on  the  narrator  with  unceasing  wonder. 

Yes,  learning  and  fortitude,  strengthened  by  those 
great  examples  learning  furnishes,  maintained  a 
superiority,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  ;  and 
not  the  rough  sailors  only,  but  the  lady,  who  had 
rejected  and  scorned  his  love,  hung  upon  the  brave 
student's  words  :  she  was  compelled  to  look  up,  with 
wonder,  to  the  man  she  had  hated  and  despised  in 
her  hours  of  ease. 

On  the  sixth  day  the  provisions  failed  entirely. 
Not  a  crust  of  bread  :  not  a  drop  of  water. 

At  4  p.  M.  several  flying-fish,  driven  into  the  air 
by  the  dolphins  and  cat-fish,  fell  into  the  sea  aga*in 
near  the  boat,  and  one  struck  the  sail  sharply,  and 
fell  into  the  boat.  It  was  divided,  and  devoured 
raw,  in  a  moment. 

The  next  morning  the  wind  fell,  and,  by  noon, 
the  ocean  became  like  glass. 

The  horrors  of  a  storm  have  been  often  painted ; 
but  who  has  described,  or  can  describe,  the  horrors 
of  a  calm,  to  a  boat-load  of  hungry,  thirsty  crea- 
tures, whose  only  chances  of  salvation  or  relief  are 
wind  and  rain  V 

The  beautiful,  remorseless  sky  was  one  vault  of 
purple,  with  a  great  flaming  jewel  in  the  centre, 
whose  vertical  rays  struck,  and  parched,  and 
scorched  the  living  sufferers  ;  and  blistered  and 
baked  the  boat  itself,  so  that  it  hurt  their  hot  hands 
to  touch  it :  the  beautiful,  remorseless  ocean  was 
one  sheet  of  glass,  that  glared  in  their  blood-shot 
eyes,  and  reflected  the  intolerable  heat  of  heaven 
upon  these  poor  wretches,  who  were  gnawed  to 
death  with  hunger;  and  their  raging  thirst  was 
fiercer  still. 

Towards  afternoon  of  the  eighth  day,  Mackin- 
tosh dipped  a  vessel  in  the  sea,  with  the  manifest 
intention  of  drinking  the  salt  water. 

"  Stop  him  !  "  cried  Hazel,  in  great  agitation  ; 
and  the  others  seized  him,  and  overpowered  him : 
he  cursed  them  with  such  horrible  curses,  that  Miss 
Rolleston  put  her  fingers  in  her  ears,  and  shuddered 
from  head  to  foot.  Even  this  was  new  to  her,  to 
hear  foul  language. 

A  calm  voice  rose  in  the  midst,  and  said :  "  Let 
us  pray." 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  and  Mr.  Hazel  kneeled 
down  and  prayed  loud  and  fervently  ;  and,  while 
he  prayed,  the  furious  cries  subsided  for  a  while, 


and  deep  groans  only  were  heard.  He  prayed  for 
food,  for  rain,  for  wind,  for  Patience. 

The  men  were  not  so  far  gone  but  they  could 
just  manage  to  say  "  Amen." 

He  rose  from  his  knees,  and  gathered  the  pale 
faces  of  the  men  together  in  one  glance ;  and  saw 
that  intense  expression  of  agony  which  physical 
pain  can  mould  with  men's  features :  and  then  he 
strained  his  eyes  over  the  brassy  horizon ;  but  no 
cloud,  no  veil  of  vapor  was  visible. 

"  Water,  water  everywhere,  but  not  a  drop  to  drink." 

"  We  must  be  mad,"  he  cried,  "  to  die  of  thirst, 
with  all  this  water  round  us." 

His  invention  being  stimulated  by  this  idea,  and 
his  own  dire  need,  he  eagerly  scanned  everything 
in  the  boat,  and  his  eyes  soon  lighted  on  two  objects 
disconnected  in  themselves,  but  it  struck  him  he 
could  use  them  in  combination.  These  were  a  com- 
mon glass  bottle,  and  Miss  Rolleston's  life-preserv- 
ing jacket,  that  served  her  for  a  couch.  He  drew 
this  garment  over  his  knees,  and  considered  it  at- 
tentively ;  then  untwisted  the  brass  nozzle  through 
which  the  jacket  was  inflated,  and  so  left  a  tube, 
some  nine  inches  in  length,  hanging  down  from  the 
neck  of  the  garment. 

He  now  applied  his  breath  to  the  tube,  and  the 
jacket  swelling  rapidly  proved  that  the  whole  re- 
ceptacle was  air-tight. 

He  then  allowed  the  air  to  escape.  Next,  he 
took  the  bottle  and  filled  it  with  water  from  the 
sea ;  then  he  inserted,  with  some  difficulty,  and 
great  care,  the  neck  of  the  bottle  into  the  orifice  of 
the  tube  :  this  done,  he  detached  the  wire  of  the 
brass  nozzle,  and  whipped  the  tube  firmly  round  the 
neck  of  the  bottle. 

"  Now,  light  a  fire,"  he  cried  ;  "  no  matter  what  it 
costs." 

The  fore  thwart  was  chopped  up,  and  a  fire  soon 
spluttered  and  sparkled,  for  ten  eager  hands  were 
feeding  it :  the  bottle  was  then  suspended  over  it, 
and,  in  due  course,  the  salt-water  boiled  and  threw 
off  vapor,  and  the  belly  of  the  jacket  began  to 
heave  and  stir.  Hazel  then  threw  cold  water  upon 
the  outside,  to  keep  it  cool,  and,  while  the  men  ea- 
gerly watched  the  bubbling  bottle  and  swelling  bag, 
his  spirits  rose,  and  he  took  occasion  to  explain  that 
what  was  now  going  on  under  their  eyes  was,  after 
all,  only  one  of  the  great  processes  of  Nature,  done 
upon  a  small  scale.  "  The  clouds,"  said  he,  "  are 
but  vapors  drawn  from  the  sea,  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun  :  these  clouds  are  composed  of  fresh  water,  and 
so  the  steam  we  are  now  arising  from  salt-water  will 
be  fresh.  We  can't  make  whiskey,  or  brew  beer, 
lads ;  but,  thank  Heaven,  we  can  brew  water ;  and 
it  is  worth  all  other  liquors  ten  times  told." 

A  wild  "  Hurrah  !  "  greeted  these  words. 

But  every  novel  experiment  seems  doomed  to 
fail,  or  meet  with  some  disaster.  The  water  in  the 
bottle  had  been  reduced  too  low,  by  vaporism,  and 
the  bottle  burst  suddenly,  with  a  loud  report.  That 
report  was  followed  by  a  piteous  wail. 

Hazel  turned  pale  at  this  fatal  blow :  but,  recov- 
ering himself,  he  said,  "  That  is  unfortunate  ;  but  it 
was  a  good  servant  while  it  lasted  :  give  me  the 
baler ;  and,  Miss  Rolleston,  can  you  lend  me  a 
thimble  ?  " 

The  tube  of  the  life-preserver  was  held  over  the 
baler,  and  out  trickled  a  small  quantity  of  pure 
water,  two  thimblesful  apiece.  Even  that,  as  it 
passed  over  their  swelling  tongues  and  parched 
swallows,  was  a  heavenly  relief:  but,  alas,  the  sup- 
ply was  then  exhausted. 
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Next  day  hunger  seemed  uppermost,  and  the  men 
gnawed  and  chewed  their  tobacco-pouches  :  and 
two  caps,  that  had  been  dressed  with  the  hair  on, 
were  divided  for  food. 

None  was  given  to  Mr.  Hazel  or  Miss  Rolleston  ; 
and  this,  to  do  the  poor  creatures  justice,  was  the 
first  instance  of  injustice  or  partiality  the  sailors 
had  shown. 

The  lady,  though  tormented  with  hunger,  was 
more  magnanimous ;  she  offered  to  divide  the  con- 
tents of  her  little  medicine  chest ;  and  the  globules 
were  all  devoured  in  a  moment. 

And  now  their  tortures  were  aggravated  by  the 
sight  of  abundance.  They  drifted  over  coral  rocks, 
at  a  considerable  depth,  but  the  water  was  so  ex- 
quisitely clear  that  they  saw  five  fathoms  down. 
They  discerned  small  fish  drifting  over  the  bottom ; 
they  looked  like  a  driving  cloud,  so  vast  was  their 
number ;  and  every  now  and  then  there  was  a 
scurry  among  them,  and  porpoises  and  dog-fish 
broke  in  and  feasted  on  them.  All  this  they  >aw. 
yet  could  not  catch  one  of  those  billions  for  their 
lives.     Thus  they  were  tantalized  as  well  as  starved. 

The  next  day  was  like  the  last,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  sufferers  could  no  longer  endure  their 
torments  in  silence. 

The  lady  moaned  constantly  :  the  sailors  groaned, 
lamented,  and  cursed. 

The  sun  baked  and  blistered,  and  the  water 
glared. 

The  sails  being  useless,  the  sailors  rigged  them  as 
an  awning,  and  salt-water  was  constantly  thrown 
over  them. 

Mr.  Hazel  took  a  baler  and  drenched  his  own 
clothes  and  Miss  Rolleston's  upon  their  bodies. 
This  relieved  the  hell  of  thirst  in  some  degree  :  but 
the  sailors  could  not  be  persuaded  to  practise  it. 

In  the  afternoon  Hazel  took  Miss  Rolleston's 
Bible  from  her  wasted  hands,  and  read  aloud  the 
forty-second  1'salm. 

When  he  had  done,  one  of  the  sailors  asked  him 
to  pass  the  Bible  forward.  He  did  so;  and  in 
half  an  hour  the  leaves  were  returned  him  ;  the 
vellum  binding  had  been  cut  off,  divided  and 
eaten. 

He  looked  piteously  at  the  leaves,  and  after  a 
while,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  prayed  silently. 

He  rose,  and,  with  Miss  Rolleston's  consent, 
offered  the  men  the  leaves  as  well.  "  It  is  the 
Bread  of  Life  for  men's  souls,  not  their  bodies." 
said  he.  M  But  God  is  merciful ;  I  think  he  will 
forgive  you;  for  your  need  is  bitter." 

Cooper  replied  that  the  binding  was  man's,  but 
the  pages  were  God's  ;  and,  either  for  this  or  an- 
other more  obvious  reason,  the  leaves  were  declined 
for  food. 

All  that  afternoon  Hazel  was  making  a  sort  of 
rough  spoon  out  of  a  fragment  of  wood. 

The  night  that  followed  was  darker  than  usual, 
and,  about  midnight,  a  hand  was  laid  on  Helen 
Rolleston's  shoulder,  and  a  voice  whispered,  "  Hush  ! 
say  nothing.     I  have  got  something  for  you." 

At  the  same  time,  something  sweet  and  delicious- 
ly  fragrant,  was  put  to  her  lips  ;  she  opened  her 
mouth,  ami  received  a  spoonful  of  marmalade. 
Never  did  marmalade  taste  like  that  before.  It  dis- 
solved itself  like  Ambrosia  over  her  palate,  and  even 
relieved  her  parched  throat  in  some  slight  degree 
by  the  saliva  it  excited. 

Nature  could  not  be  resisted  ;  her  body  took 
whatever  he  gave.     But  her  high  mind  rebelled. 

"  O,  how  base  I  am,"  said  she,  and  wept. 


'•  Why,  it  is  your  own,"  said  he,  soothingly  ;  "  I 
took  it  out  of  your  cabin  expressly  for  you." 

"  At  least,  oblige  me  by  eating  some  yourself,  sir," 
said  Helen,  "  or  (with  a  sudden  burst)  I  will  die  ere 
I  touch  another  morsel." 

"  I  feel  the  threat,  Miss  Rolleston ;  but  I  do  not 
need  it,  for  I  am  very,  very  hungry.  But  no ;  if  / 
take  any,  I  must  divide  it  all  with  them.  But  if  you 
will  help  me  unrip  the  jacket,  I  will  suck  the  inside 
—  after  you." 

Helen  gazed  at  him,  and  wondered  at  the  man, 
and  at  the  strange  love  which  had  so  bitterly  offend- 
ed her,  when  she  was  surrounded  by  comforts  ;  but 
now  it  extorted  her  respect. 

They  unripped  the  jacket,  and  found  some  mois- 
ture left.  They  sucked  it,  and  it  was  a  wonderful, 
an  incredible  relief  to  their  parched  gullets. 

The  next  day  was  a  fearful  one.  Not  a  cloud  in 
the  sky  to  give  hope  of  rain  ;  the  air  so  light,  it  only 
just  moved  them  along;  and  the  sea  glared,  and 
the  sun  beat  on  the  poor  wretches,  now  tortured 
into  madness  with  hunger  and  thirst. 

The  bodv  of  man,  in  this  dire  extremity,  can  suf- 
fer internal  agony  u  acute  ;is  any  that  can  be  in- 
tlieted  on  its  surface  by  the  knife;  and  the  cries,  the 
screams,  the  groan9,  the  prayers,  the  curses,  inter- 
mingled, that  issued  from  the  boat,  were  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  cries  of  men  horribly  wounded 
in  battle,  or  writhing  under  some  terrible  operation 
in  hospitals. 

< ),  it  was  terrible  ami  piteous  to  see  and  hear 
the  boat-load  of  ghastly  victims,  with  hollow  cheeks, 
and  wild-beast  eyes,  go  groaning,  cursing,  and 
shrieking  loud,  upon  that  fair  glassy  sea,  below  that 
purple  vault  and  glorious  sun. 

Towards  afternoon,  the  sailors  got  together,  for- 
ward, and  left  Hazel  and  Miss  Rolleston  alone  in 
the  stern.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  her  confidentially.  He  took  advantage  of  it, 
and  said,  ''Miss  Rolleston,  I  wish  to  consult  you. 
Am  I  justified  in  secreting  the  marmalade  any 
longer  V     There  is  nearly  a  spoonful  apiece." 

■  No,"  said  Helen,  "  divide  it  amongst  them  all. 
O,  if  I  had  only  a  woman  beside  me,  to  pray  with, 
and  cry  with,  and  die  with  :  for  die  we  must." 

"  I  am  not  so  sun'  of  that,"  said  Hazel,  faintly, 
but  with  a  cool  fortitude  all  his  own.  "  Experience 
proves  that  the  human  body  can  subsist  a  pro- 
digious time  on  very  little  food  :  and  saturating  the 
clothes  with  water  is,  I  know,  the  best  way  to  allay 
thirst.  And  women,  thank  Heaven,  last  longer  than 
men.  under  privations." 

"  I  shall  not  last  long,  sir,"  said  Helen.  "  Look 
at  their  eyes." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  those  men  there  are  going  to  kill 
me." 


CHAPTER  XN. 

Hazel  thought  her  reason  was  going;  and,  in- 
stead of  looking  at  the  men's  eyes,  it  was  hers  he 
examined.  But  no ;  the  sweet  cheek  was  white, 
the  eyes  had  a  fearful  hollow  all  round  them,  but, 
out  of  that  cave,  the  light  hazel  eye,  preternaturally 
large,  but  calm  as  ever,  looked  out,  full  of  fortitude, 
resignation,  and  reason. 

"  Don't  look  at  me"  said  she,  quietly  ;  " but  take 
an  opportunity  and  look  at  them.  They  mean  to 
kill  me." 

Hazel  looked  furtively  round ;  and,  being  enlight- 
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ened  in  part  by  the  woman's  intelligence,  he  ob- 
served that  some  of  the  men  were  actually  glaring 
at  himself  and  Helen  Rolleston,  in  a  dreadful  way. 
There  was  a  remarkable  change  in  their  eyes  since 
he  looked  last.  The  pupils  seemed  diminished,  the 
whites  enlarged  ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  characteristics 
of  humanity  had,  somehow,  died  out  of  those  blood- 
shot orbs,  and  the  animal  alone  shone  in  them  now; 
the  wild  beast,  driven  desperate  by  hunger. 

"What  he  saw,  coupled  with  Helen's  positive  inter- 
pretation of  it,  was  truly  sickening. 

These  men  were  six,  and  he  but  one.  They  had 
all  clasp-knives ;  and  he  had  only  an  old  penknife 
that  would  be  sure  to  double  up,  or  break  off,  if  a 
blow  were  dealt  with  it. 

He  asked  himself,  in  utter  terror,  what  on  earth 
he  should  do. 

The  first  thing  seemed  to  be  to  join  the  men,  and 
learn  their  minds  :  it  might  'also  be  as  well  to  pre- 
vent this  secret  conference  from  going  further. 

He  went  forward  boldly,  though  sick  at  heart, 
and  said,  "  Well,  my  lads,  what  is  it  ?  " 

The  men  were  silent  directly,  and  looked  sullenly 
down,  avoiding  his  eye ;  yet  not  ashamed. 

In  a  situation  so  terrible,  the  senses  are  sharp- 
ened ;  and  Hazel  dissected,  in  his  mind,  this  sinister 
look,  and  saw  that  Morgan,  Prince,  and  Mackintosh 
were  hostile  to  him. 

But  Welch  and  Cooper  he  hoped  were  still 
friendly. 

"  Sir,"  said  Fcnner,  civilly  but  doggedly,  "  we 
are  come  to  this  now,  that  one  must  die,  for  the 
others  to  live :  and  the  greater  part  of  us  are  for 
casting  lots  all  round,  and  let  every  man,  and  every 
woman  too,  take  their  chance.  That  is  fair,  Sam, 
is  n't  it  ?  " 

."  It  is  fair,"  said  Cooper,  with  a  terrible  dogged- 
ness.     "  But  it  is  hard,"  he  added. 

"  Harder  that  seven  should  die  for  one,"  said 
Mackintosh.     "  No,  no ;  one  must  die  for  the  seven." 

Hazel  represented,  with  all  the  force  language 
possesses,  that  what  they  meditated  was  a  crime, 
the  fatal  result  of  which  was  known  by  experience. 

But  they  heard  in  ominous  silence. 

Hazel  went  back  to  Helen  Rolleston,  and  sat 
down  right  before  her. 

"  Well !"  said  she,  with  supernatural  calmness. 

"  You  were  mistaken,"  said  he. 

"  Then  why  have  you  placed  yourself  between 
them  and  me.  No,  no ;  their  eyes  have  told  me 
they  have  singled  me  out.  But  what  does  it  mat- 
ter ?  We  poor  creatures  are  all  to  die ;  and  that 
one  is  the  happiest  that  dies  first,  and  dies  unstained 
by  such  a  crime.     /  heard  evert/  word  you  said,  sir." 

Hazel  cast  a  piteous  look  on  her,  and,  finding  he 
could  no  longer  deceive  her  as  to  their  danger,  and 
being  weakened  by  famine,  fell  to  trembling  and 
crying. 

Helen  Rolleston  looked  at  him  with  calm  and 
gentle  pity.  For  a  moment,  the  patient  fortitude 
of  a  woman  made  her  a  brave  man's  superior. 

Night  came,  and,  for  the  first  time,  Hazel  claimed 
two  portions  of  the  rum;  one  for  himself  and  one 
for  Miss  Rolleston. 

He  then  returned  aft,  and  took  the  helm.  He 
loosened  it,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  unship  it  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  use  it  as  a  weapon. 

The  men  huddled  together  forward ;  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  boat  was  now  diyided  into  two 
hostile  camps. 

Hazel  sat  quaking,  with  his  hand  on  the  helm, 
fearing  an  attack*  every  moment. 


Both  he  and  Helen  listened  acutely,  and,  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  new  incident  oc- 
curred, of  a  terrible  nature. 

Mackintosh  was  heard  to  say,  "  Serve  out  the  rum, 
no  allowance,"  and  the  demand  was  instantly  com- 
plied with  by  Morgan. 

Then  Hazel  touched  Miss  Rolleston  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  insisted  on  her  taking  half  what  was  left 
of  the  marmalade,  and  he  took  the  other  half.  The 
time  was  gone  by  for  economy  ;  what  they  wanted 
now  was  strength,  in  case  the  wild  beasts,  maddened 
by  drink;  as  well  as  hunger,  should  attack  them. 

Already  the  liquor  had  begun  to  tell,  and  wild 
hallos  and  yells,  and  even  fragments  of  ghastly  songs, 
mingled  with  the  groans  of  misery  in  the  doomed, 
boat. 

At  sunrise  there  was  a  great  swell  upon  the  water, 
and  sharp  gusts  at  intervals ;  and  on  the  horizon,  to 
windward,  might  be  observed  a  black  spot  in  the 
sky,  no  bigger  than  a  fly.  But  none  saw  that ;  Ha- 
zel's eye  never  left  the  raving  wretches  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  boat ;  Cooper  and  Welch  sat  in  gloomy 
despair  amidships  ;  and  the  others  were  huddled 
together  forward,  encouraging  each  other  to  a  des- 
perate act. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  Helen 
Rolleston  awoke  from  a  brief  doze,  and  said,  '•  Mr. 
Hazel,  I  have  had  a  strange  dream.  I  dreamed 
there  was  food,  and  plenty  of  it,  on  the  outside  of 
this  boat." 

While  these  strange  words  were  yet  in  her  mouth, 
three  of  the  sailors  suddenly  rose  up  with  their 
knives  drawn,  and  eyes  full  of  murder,  and  stag- 
gered aft  as  fast  as  their  enfeebled  bodies  could. 

Hazel  uttered  a  loud  cry,  "  Welch  !  Cooper  !  will 
you  see  us  butchered  ?  "  and,  unshipping  the  helm, 
rose  to  his  feet. 

Cooper  put  out  his  arm  to  stop  Mackintosh,  but 
was  too  late.  He  did  stop  Morgan,  however,  and 
said,  "  Come,  none  of  that ;  no  foul  play  !  " 

Irritated  by  this  unexpected  resistance,  and  mad- 
dened by  drink,  Morgan  turned  on  Cooper  and 
stabbed  him ;  he  sank  down  with  a  groan ;  on  this 
Welch  gave  Morgan  a  fearful  gash,  dividing  his 
jugular,  and  was  stabbed,  in  return,  by  Prince,  but 
not  severely  :  these  two  grappled  and  rolled  over 
one  another,  stabbing  and  cursing  at  the  bottom  of 
foe  boat;  meantime,  Mackintosh  was  received  by 
Hazel  with  a  point  blank  thrust  in  the  face  from  the 
helm,  that  staggered  him,  though  a  very  powerful 
man,  and  drove  him  backwards  against  the  mast ; 
but,  in  delivering  this  thrust,  Hazel's  foot  slipped, 
and  he  fell  with  great  violence  on  his  head  and  arm  ; 
Mackintosh  recovered  himself,  and  sprang  upon  the 
stern  thwart  with  his  knife  up  and  gleaming  over 
Helen  Rolleston.  Hazel  writhed  round  where  he 
lay,  and  struck  him  desperately  on  the  knee  with 
the  helm.  The  poor  woman  knew  only  how  to  suf- 
fer ;  she  cowered  a  little,  and  put  up  two  feeble 
hands. 

The  knife  descended. 

But  not  upon  that  cowering  figure. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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BY   MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 
(Second  Paper.) 
FbQM  a  man  without  a  philosophy  no  one  can 
expect  philosophical  completeness.    Therefore  I  may 
confess,  without  shame,  that  in  trying  to  get  a  dis- 
tinct notion  of  our  aristocratic,  our  middle,  and  our 
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working-class,  with  a  view  of  testing  the  claims  of 
each  of  these  classes  to  become  a  centre  of  authority, 
I  failed  to  complete  the  old-fashioned  analysis  which 
I  was  attempting,  and  did  not  show  in  these  classes, 
as  well  as  the  virtuous  mean  and  the  excess,  the 
defect  also.  I  do  not  know  that  the  omission  very 
much  matters  ;  still,  as  clearness  is  the  one  merit 
which  a  plain,  unsystematic  writer,  without  a  phi- 
losophy, can  hope  to  have,  and  as  our  notion  of  the 
three  great  English  classes  may  perhaps  be  made 
clearer  if  we  see  their  distinctive  qualities  in  the 
defect,  as  well  as  in  the  excess  and  in  the  mean,  let 
us  try,  before  proceeding  farther,  to  remedy  this 
omission.  It  ifl  manifest,  if  the  perfect  and  virtuous 
mean  of  that  fine  spirit  which  is  the  distinctive 
quality  of  aristocracies,  is  to  be  found  in  Lord 
Elcho  8  chivalrous  style,  and  its  excess  in  Sir  Thom- 
as Batesons  turn  for  resistance,  that  its  defect  must 
lie  in  a  spirit  not  bold  and  high  enough,  and  in  an 
excessive  and  pusillanimous  unaptness  for  resistance. 

i:n,  the  perfect  and  virtuous  mean  of  that 
by  which  our  middle-class  has  done  its  great  works, 
and  of  that  self-reliance  with  which  it  contemplates 
itself  and  them,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  performances 
and  speeches  of  Sir.  Bailey,  and  the  f  that 

force  and  that  self-reliance  in  the  performances  and 
speeches  of  the  Rev.  W.  Cassel,  then  it  is  manifest 
that  their  delect  must  lie  in  a  helpless  inaptitude 
for  the  great  works  of  the.  middle-class,  and  in  a 
poor  and  despicable  lack  of  its  self-satisfaction.  To 
be  chosen  to  exemplify  the  happy  mean  of  a  good 
quality,  or  set  of  good  qualities,  is  evidently  a  praise 
to  a  man ;  nay.  to  he  chosen  to  exemplify  even 
their  excess,  is  a  kind  of  praise.  Therefore  I  could 
have,  no  hesitation  in  taking  Lord  Elcho  and  Mr. 
Bazley,  the  Rev.  W.  Cassel  and  Sir  Thoina- 
son,  to  exemplify,  respectively,  the  mean  and  the 
9  of  aristocratic  and  middle-class  qualities. 
lint  perhaps  there  might  lie  a  want  of  urbanity  in 
singling  out  this  or  that  personage  as  the  represen- 
tative of  defect.  Therefore  I  shall  leave  the  defeel 
of  aristocracy  unillustrated  by  any  representative 
man.  lint  with  one's  self  one  may  always,  without 
impropriety,  deal  quite  freely:  and,  indeed,  tin 
of  plain-dealing  with  one's  self  has  in  it,  as  all  the 
moralists  tell  us.  something  very  wholesome.  So  I 
will  venture  to  humbly  offer  myself  as  an  illustration 
of  defect  in  those  forces  and  qualities  which  make 
our  middle-class  what  it  is.  The  too  well-founded 
reproaches  of  my  opponents  declare  how  little  I 
have  lent  a  hand  to  the  great  works  of  the  middle- 
class ;  fir  it  is  evidently  these  works,  and  my  slack- 
ness at  them,  which  are  meant,  when  I  am  said  to 
"  refuse  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  humble  operation  of 
uprooting  certain  definite  evils"  (such  as  church- 
rates  and  others),  and  that  therefore  "the  believers 
in  action  grow  impatient"  with  me.  The  line, 
again,  of  a  still  unsatisfied  seeker  which  I  have  fol- 
lowed, the  Idea^of  self-transformation,  of  growing 
towards  some  measure  of  sweetness  and  light  not 
yet  reached,  is  evidently  at  clean  variance  with  the 
perfect  self-satisfaction  current  in  my  class,  the  mid- 
dle-class, and  may  serve  to  indicate  in  me,  there- 
fore, the  titter  defect  of  this  feeling.  But  these 
confessions,  though  salutary,  are  bitter  and  unpleas- 
ant. 

To  pass,  then,  to  the  working-class.  The  defect 
of  this  class  would  be  the  falling  short  in  wdiat  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  calls  those  "bright  powers  of 
sympathy  and  ready  powers  of  action,"  of  which  we 
saw  in  Mr.  Odger  the  virtuous  mean,  and  in  Mr. 
Bradlaufrh  the  excess.     The  working-class  is  so  fast 


growing  and  rising  at  the  present  time,  that  instances 
of  this  defect  cannot  well  be  now  very  common. 
Perhaps  Canning's  Needy  Knife-grinder  (who  is 
dead,  and  therefore  cannot  be  pained  at  my  taking 
him  for  an  illustration)  may  serve  to  give  us  the 
notion  of  defect  in  the  essential  quality  of  a  work- 
ing-class; or  I  might  even  cite  (since,  though  he 
is  alive  in  the  flesh,  he  is  dead  to  all  heed  of  criti- 
cism) my  poor  old  poaching  friend,  Zephariah  DiggS, 
who,  between  his  hare-snaring  and  his  gin-drinking, 
has  got  his  powers  of  sympathy  quite  dulled,  and 
his  powers  of  action  in  any  great  movement  of  his 
class  hopelessly  impaired.  But  examples  of  this 
detect  belong,  as  I  have  said,  to  a  bygone  age  rather 
than  to  the  present. 

The  same  desire  for  clearness,  which  has  led  me 
thus  to  extend  a  little  my  first  analysis  of  the  three 
great  classes  of  English  society,  prompts  me  also  to 
make  my  nomenclature  for  them  a  little  fuller,  with 
a  view  to  making  it  thereby  more  clear  and  man- 
ageable. It  is  awkward  and  tiresome  to  be  always 
saying  the  aristocrat  e    middle-class,  the 

working-class.  For  the  middle-class,  for  that  great 
body  which,  as  we  know,  "has  done  all  the  great 
things  that  have  been  done  in  all  departments,"  and 
which  is  to  be  conceived  as  chiefly  moving  between 
its  two  cardinal  points  of  Mr.  Basley  ami  the  Rev. 
W.  Cassel, but  inclining,  i;.  .  rather  towards 

the  latter  than  the  former,  —  fur  this  class  we  have 
:i  designation  which  now  has  become  pretty  well 
known,  and  which  we  may  as  well  still  keep  for 
them,  the  designation  of  1'hilistines.  What  this  term 
means  I  have  so  often  explained  that  I  need  not 
repeat  it  here.  For  the  aristocratic  class,  conceived 
mainly  as  a  body  moving  between  the  two  cardinal 
points  of  Lord  Elcho  and  Sir  Thomas  Bateson,  but 
U  a  whole  nearer  to  the  latter  than  the  former,  we 
I  yet  got  no  special  designation.  Almost  all 
my  attention  has  naturally  been  concentrated  on 
my  own  class,  the  middle-classs,  with  which  1  am  in 
•  sympathy,  and  which  has  been,  besides,  the 
great  power  of  our  day,  and  has  had  its  praises  sung 
By  all  s] icakers  and  newspapers. 

Still,  the  aristocratic  class  is  so  important  in  itself, 
anil  the  weighty  functions  which  Mr.  Carlyle  pro- 
poses at  the  present  critical  time  to  commit  to  it, 
must  add  so  much  to  its  importance,  that  it  seems 
neglectful,  and  a  strong  instance  of  that  want  of 
coherent  philosophic  method  for  which  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  blames  me,  to  leave  the  aristocratic  class 
so  much  without  notice  and  denomination.  It  may 
be.  thought  that  the  characteristic  which  I  have 
occasionally  mentioned  as  proper  to  aristocracies  — 
their  natural  inaccessibility,  as  children  of  the  estab- 
lished fact,  to  ideas  —  points  to  our  extending  to 
this  class  also  the  designation  of  Philistines ;  the 
Philistine  being,  as  is  well  known,  the  enemy  of  the 
children  of  light,  or  servants  of  the  idea.  Never- 
theless, there  seems  to  be  an  inconvenience  in  thus 
giving  one  and  the  same  designation  to  two  very 
different  classes;  and  besides,  if  we  look  into  the 
thing  closely,  we  shall  find  that  the  term  Philistine 
conveys  a  sense  which  makes  it  more  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  our  middle-class  than  to  our  aristo- 
cratic. For  Philistine  gives  the  notion  of  something 
particularly  stiff-necked  and  perverse  in  the  resist- 
ance to  light  and  its  children,  and  therein  it  specially 
suits  our  middle-class,  who  not  only  do  not  pursue 
sweetness  and  light,  but  who  prefer  to  them  that 
sort  of  machinery  of  business,  chapels,  tea-meetings, 
and  addresses  from  Mr.  Murphy,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Cassel,  which  makes  up  the  dismal  and  illiberal  life 
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on  which  I  have  so  often  touched.  But  the  aristo- 
cratic class  has  actually,  as  we  have  seen,  in  its 
"well-known  politeness,  a  kind  of  image  or  shadow 
of  sweetness ;  and  as  for  light,  if  it  does  not  pursue 
light,  it  is  not  that  it  perversely  cherishes  some 
dismal  and  illiberal  existence  in  preference  to  light, 
but  it  is  seduced  from  following  light  by  those  mighty 
and  eternal  seducers  of  our  race  which  weave  for 
this  class  their  most  irresistible  charms,  —  by  worldly 
splendor,  security,  power,  and  pleasure.  These  se- 
ducers are  exterior  goods,  but  they  are  goods ;  and 
he  who  is  hindered  by  them  from  caring  for  light 
and  ideas,  is  not  so  much  doing  what  is  perverse  as 
what  is  natural. 

Keeping  this  in  view,  I  have  in  my  own  mind 
often  indulged  myself  with  the  fancy  of  putting  side 
by  side  with  the  idea  of  our  aristocratic  class,  the 
idea  of  the  Barbarian*.  The  Barbarians,  to  whom 
we  all  owe  so  much,  and  who  reinvigorated  and 
renewed  our  worn-out  Europe,  had,  as  is  well  known, 
eminent  merits ;  and  in  this  country,  where  we  are 
for  the  most  part  sprung  from  the  Barbarians,  we 
have  never  had  the  prejudice  against  them  which 
prevails  among  the  races  of  Latin  origin.  The 
Barbarians  brought  with  them  that  stanch  indi- 
vidualism, as  the  modern  phrase  is,  and  that  passion 
for  doing  as  one  likes,  for  the  assertion  of  personal 
liberty,  which  appears  to  Mr.  Bright  the  central 
idea  of  English  life,  and  of  which  we  have,  at  any 
rate,  a  very  rich  supply.  The  stronghold  and 
natural  seat  of  this  passion  was  in  the  nobles  of 
whom  our  aristocratic  class  are  the  inheritors;  and 
this  class,  accordingly,  have  signally  manifested  it, 
and  have  done  much  by  their  example  to  recommend 
it  to  the  body  of  the  nation,  who  already,  indeed, 
had  it  in  their  blood.  The  Barbarians,  again,  had 
the  passion  for  field-sports;  and  they  have  handed 
it  on  to  our  aristocratic  class,  who  of  this  passion 
too,  as  of  the  passion  for  asserting  one's  personal 
liberty,  are  the  great  natural  stronghold.  The  care 
of  the  Barbarians  for  the  body,  and  for  all  manly 
exercises;  the  vigor,  good  looks,  and  bright  com- 
plexion which  they  acquired  and  perpetuated  in 
their  families  by  these  means,  —  all  this  may  be 
observed  still  in  our  aristocratic  class.  The  chivalry 
of  the  Barbarians,  with  its  characteristics  of  high 
spirit,  fine  manners,  and  distinguished  bearing,  — 
what  is  this  but  the  beautiful  commencement  of 
the  politeness  of  our  aristocratic  class  ?  In  some 
Barbarian  noble  one  would  have  admired,  if  one 
could  have  been  then  alive  to  see  it,  the  rudiments 
of  Lord  Elcho.  Only,  all  this  culture  (to  call  it  by 
that  name)  of  the  Barbarians  was  an  exterior  cul- 
ture mainly :  it  consisted  principally  in  outward 
gifts  and  graces,  in  looks,  manners,  accomplishments, 
prowess;  the  chief  inward  gifts  which  had  part  in  it 
were  the  most  exterior,  so  to  speak,  of  inward  gifts, 
those  which  come  nearest  to  outward  ones ;  they 
were  courage,  a  high  spirit,  self-reliance.  Far 
within,  and  unawakened,  lay  a  whole  range  of 
powers  of  thought  and  feeling,  to  which  these  in- 
teresting productions  of  nature  had,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  life,  no  access.  Making  allow- 
ances for  the  difference  of  the  times,  surely  we  can 
observe  precisely  the  same  thing  in  our  aristocratic 
class.  In  general  its  culture  is  exterior  chieily ;  all 
the  exterior  graces  and  accomplishments,  and  the 
more  external  of  the  inward  virtues,  seem  to  be 
principally  its  portion.  It  now,  of  course,  cannot 
but  be  often  in  contact  with  those  studies  by  which, 
from  the  world  of  thought  and  feeling,  true  culture 
toadies  us  tc  fetch  iwwtnefs  and  light :  but  its  hold  | 


upon  these  very  studies  appears  remarkably  ex- 
ternal, and  unable  to  exert  any  deep  power  upon 
its  spirit.  Therefore  the  one  insufficiency  which 
we  noted  in  the  perfect  mean  of  this  class,  Lord 
Elcho,  was  an  insufficiency  of  light.  And  owinw  to 
the  same  causes,  does  not  a  subtle  criticism  lead  us 
to  make,  even  on  the  good  looks  and  politeness  of 
our  aristocratic  class,  the  one  qualifying  remark, 
that  in  these  charming  gifts,  there  should  perhaps 
be,  for  ideal  perfection,  a  shade  more  soul? 

I  often,  therefore,  when  I  want  to  distinguish 
clearly  the  aristocratic  class  from  the  Philistines 
proper,  or  middle-class,  name  the  former,  in  my 
own  mind,  the  Barbarian* ;  and  when  I  go  through 
the  country,  and  see  this  and  that  beautiful  and 
imposing  seat  of  theirs  crowning  the  landscape, 
"  There,"  I  say  to  myself,  "  is  a  great  fortified  post 
of  the  Barbarians." 

It  is  obvious  that  that  part  of  the  working-class 
which,  working  diligently  by  the  light  of  Mrs. 
Gooch's  Golden  Rule,  looks  forward  to  the  happy 
day  when  it  will  sit  on  thrones  with  Mr.  Bazley  and 
other  middle-class  potentates,  to  survey,  as  Mr. 
Bright  beautifully  says,  "  the  cities  it  has  built,  the 
railroads  it  has  made,  the  manufactures  it  has  pro- 
duced, the  cargoes  which  freight  the  ships  of  the 
greatest  mercantile  navy  the  world  has  ever  seen," 
—  it  is  obvious,  I  say,  that  this  part  of  the  working- 
class  is,  or  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be,  one  in  spirit  with 
the  industrial  middle-class. 

It  is  notorious  that  our  middle-class  Liberals  have 
long  looked  forward  to  this  consummation,  when 
the  working-class  shall  join  forces  with  them,  aid 
them  heartily  to  carry  forward  their  great  works, 
go  in  a  body  to  their  tea-meetings,  and,  in  short, 
enable  them  to  bring  about  their  millennium.  That 
part  of  the  working-class,  therefore,  which  does 
really  seem  to  lend  itself  to  these  great  aims,  may 
with  propriety  be  numbered  by  us  among  the  Phil- 
istines. That  part  of  it  again  which  so  much  oc- 
cupies the  attention  of  philanthropists  at  present,  — 
the  part  which  gives  all  its  energies  to  organizing 
itself,  through  trades'  unions  and  other  means,  so  as 
to  constitute,  first  a  great  working-class  power,  in- 
dependent of  the  middle  and  aristocratic  classes, 
and  then,  by  dint  of  numbers  give  the  law  to  them, 
and  itself  reign  absolutely,  —  this  lively  and  inter- 
esting part  must  also,  according  to  our  definition, 
go  with  the  Philistines  ;  because  it  is  its  class  and  its 
class-instinct  which  it  seeks  to  affirm,  its  ordinary 
self  not  its  best  self;  and  it  is  a  machinery,  an  in- 
dustrial machinery,  and  power  and  pre-eminence 
and  other  external  goods  which  fill  its  thoughts,  and 
not  an  inward  perfection.  It  is  wholly  occupied, 
according  to  Plato's  subtle  expression,  with  the 
things  of  itself  and  not  its  real  self,  with  the  things 
of  the  state  and  not  the  real  state.  That  vast 
portion,  lastly,  of  the  working-class  which,  raw  and 
half-developed,  lias  long  lain  half-hidden  amidst  its 
poverty  and  squalor,  and  is  now  issuing  from  its 
hiding-place  to  assert  an  Englishman's  heaven-born 
privilege  of  doing  as  he  likes,  and  is  beginning  to 
perplex  us  by  marching  where  it  likes,  meeting 
where  it  likes,  bawling  what  it  likes,  breaking  what 
it  likes,  —  to  this  vast  residuum  we  may  with  great 
propriety  give  the  name  of  Populace. 

Thus  we  have  got  three  distinct  terms,  Barbari- 
ans, Philistines,  Populace,  to  denote  roughly  the  three 
great  classes  into  which  our  society  is  divided  ;  and 
though  this  humble  attempt  at  a  scientific  nomen- 
clature falls,  no  doubt,  very  far  short  in  precision 
of  what  might  be  required  from  a  writer  equipped 
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•with  a  complete* and  coherent  philosophy,  yet  from 
a  notoriously  unsystematic  and  unpretending  writer, 
it  will,  I  trust,  be  accepted  as  sufficient. 

But,  in  using  this  new,  and  I  hope,  convenient 
division  of  English  society,  two  things  are  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  The  first  is,  that  since  under  all 
our  class  divisions,  there  is  a  common  basis  of  hu- 
man nature,  therefore,  in  every  one  of  us.  whether 
•we  be  properly  Barbarians,  Philistines,  or  Populace, 
there  exists,  sometimes  only  in  germ  and  poten- 
tially, sometimes  more  or  less  developed,  the  same 
tendencies  and  passions  which  have  made  our  fel- 
low-citizens of  other  classes  what  they  are.  This 
Consideration  is  very  important,  because  it  has  great 
influence  in  begetting  that  spirit  of  indulgence 
which  is  a  necessary  part  of  sweetness,  and  which 
indeed,  when  our  culture  is  complete,  is,  as  I  have 
said,  inexhaustible.  Thus,  an  English  Barbarian, 
who  examines  himself,  will,  in  general,  find  himself 
to  be  not  so  entirely  Barbarian  but  that  he  has  in 
him,  also,  something  of  the  Philistines,  ami  even 
something  of  the  Populace  as  well.  And  the  same 
with  Englishmen  of  the  two  other  classes.  This  is 
an  experience  which  we  may  all  verify  every  day. 
For  instance,  I  myself  (I  again  take  myself  as  a 
sort  of  corpus  vile,  to  serve  for  illustration  in  a  mat- 
ter where  serving  for  illustration  may  not  by  every 
one  be  thought  agreeable),  I  myself  am  properly  a 
Philistine,  —  Mr.  Swinburne  would  add,  the  son  of 
a  Philistine,  —  and  though,  through  circumstances 
which  will,  perhaps,  one  day  be  known,  if  ever  the 
affecting  history  of  my  conversion  comes  to  be  writ- 
ten, I  have,  for  the  most  part,  broken  with  the  ideal 
and  the  tea-meetings  of  my  own  class;  yet  I  have 
not,  on  that  account,  been  brought  any  nearer  to 
the  ideas  ami  works  of  the  Barbarians  or  of  the 
Populace.  Nevertheless,  I  never  take  a  gun  or  a 
fishing-rod  in  my  hands  without  feeling  that  I  have 
in  the  ground  of  my  nature  the  self-same  seeds 
which,  fostered  by  circumstances,  do  so  much  to 
make  the  Barbarian;  and  that,  with  the  Barbarian's 
advantages,  I  might  have  rivalled  him.  Place  me 
in  one  of  life  great  fortified  posts,  with  these  seeds 
of  a  love  for  field-sports  sown  in  my  nature,  with 
all  the  means  of  developing  them,  with  all  pleasures 
at  my  command,  with  most  whom  I  met  deferring 
to  me,  every  one  I  met  smiling  on  me,  and  with  every 
appearance  of  permanence  and  security  before  me 
and  behind  me,  — then  I,  too,  might  have  grown,  I 
feel,  into  a  very  passable  child  of  the  established  fact, 
of  commendable  spirit  and  politeness,  and,  at  the 
s  una  time,  a  little  inaccessible  to  ideas  and  light;  not, 
of  course,  with  either  the  eminent  fine  spirit  of  Lord 
Elcho,  or  the  eminent  power  of  resistance  of  Sir 
Thomas  Bateson,  but,  according  to  the  measure  of 
the  common  run  of  mankind,  something  between 
the  two'.  And  as  to  the  Populace,  who,  whether  he 
be  Barbarian  or  Philistine,  can  look  at  them  with- 
out sympathy,  when  he  remembers  how  often  — 
every  time  that  we  snatch  up  a  vehement  opinion 
in  ignorance  and  passion,  every  time  that  we  long 
to  crush  an  adversary  by  sheer  violence,  every  time 
that  we  are  envious,  every  time  that  we  are  brutal, 
every  time  that  we  adore  mere  power  or  success, 
every  time  that  we  add  our  voice  to  swell  a  blind 
clamor  against  some  unpopular  personage,  every 
time  that  we  trample  savagely  on  the  fallen  —  he 
has  found  in  his  own  bosom  the  eternal  spirit  of  the 
Populace,  and  that  there  needs  only  a  little  help 
from  circumstances  to  make  it  triumph  in  him  un- 
tamably  ? 

The  second  thinjr  to  be  borne  in  mind  I  have  in- 


dicated several  times  already.  It  is  this.  All  of 
us,  so  far  as  we  are  Barbarians,  Philistines,  or  Pop- 
ulace, imagine  happiness  to  consist  in  doing  what 
one's  ordinary  self  likes.  What  one's  ordinary  self 
likes  differs  according  to  the  class  to  which  one  be- 
longs, and  has  its  severer  and  its  lighter  side  :  al- 
ways, however,  remaining  machinery,  and  nothing 
more.  The  graver  self  of  the  Barbarian  likes 
honors  and  consideration  ;  his  more  relaxed  self, 
field-sports  and  pleasure.  The  graver  self  of  one 
kind  of  Philistine  likes  business  and  money-making*  J 
his  more  relaxed  self,  comfort  and  tea-meetings. 
Of  another  kind  of  Philistine,  the  graver  self  likes 
trades'  unions  ;  the  relaxed  self,  deputations,  or  hear- 
ing Mr.  Odger  speak.  The  sterner  self  of  the  Pop- 
ulace likes  bawling,  hustling,  and  smashing;  the  light- 
er self,  beer.  But  in  each  class  there  are  born  a  cer- 
tain number  of  natures  with  a  curiosity  about  their 

•If,  with  a  bent  for  seeing  things  as  they  are, 
for  disentangling  themselves  from  machinery,  for 
simply  concerning  themselves  with  reason  and  the 
will  of  God,  and  doing  their  best  to  make  them  pre- 
vail ;  for  the  pursuit,  in  a  word,  of  perfection. 

To  certain  manifestations  of  this  love  for  perfec- 
tion mankind  have  accustomed  themselves  to  give 
the  name  of  genius  ;  implying,  by  this  name,  some- 
thing original  and  heaven-bestowed  in  the  passion. 
But  the  passion  is  to  be  found  far  beyond  those  man- 
ifestations of  it  to  which  the  world  usually  gives  the 
name  of  genius,  and  in  which  there  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  talent  of  some  kind  or  other,  a  special  and 
striking  faculty  of  execution,  informed  by  the  heav- 
en-bestowed ardor,  or  genius.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
many  manifestations  besides  these,  and  may  best  be 
Called,  as  we  have  called  it,  the  love  and  pursuit  of 
perfection,  culture  being  the  true  nurse  of  the  pur- 
suing love,  and  sweetness  and  light  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  pursued   perfection.      Natures  with    this 

merge  in  all  (busses,  —  among  the  Barbarians, 
among  the  Philistines,  among  the  Populace.  And 
this  bent  always  tends,  as  I  have  said,  to  take  them 
out  of  their  class,  and  to  make  their  distinguishing 
characteristic  not  their  Rarbarianism  or  their  Phil- 
istinism, but  their  humanity.  They  have,  in  general, 
a  bail  time  of  it  in  their  lives  ;  but  they  are  sown 
more  abundantly  than  one  might  think,  —  they  ap- 
pear where  and  when  one  least  expects  it,  they  set 
up  a  fire  which  enfilades,  so  to  speak,  the  class  with 
which  they  arc  ranked  ;  and,  in  general,  by  the 
extrication  of  their  best  self  as  the  self  to  develop, 
and  by  the  simplicity  of  the  ends  fixed  by  them  as 
paramount,  they  hinder  the  unchecked  predominance 
of  that  class-life  which  is  the  affirmation  of  our  ordi- 
nary self,  and  seasonably  disconcert  mankind  in 
their  worship   of  machinery. 

Therefore,  when  we  speak  of  ourselves  as  divided 
into  Barbarians,  Philistines,  and  Populace,  we  must 
be  understood  always  to  imply  that  within  each  of 
these  classes  there  are  a  certain  number  of  aliens, 
if  we  may  so  call  them,  —  persons  who  are  mainly 
led,  not  by  their  class-spirit,  but  by  a  general  humane 
spirit,  by  the  love  of  human  perfection  ;  and  that 
this  number  is  capable  of  being  diminished  or  aug- 
mented. I  mean,  the.  number  of  those,  who  will 
succeed  in  developing  this  happy  instinct  will  be 
greater  or  smaller,  in  proportion  both  to  the  force  of 
the  original  instinct  within  them,  and  to  the  hin- 
drance or  encouragement  which  it  meets  with  from 
without.  In  almost  all  who  have  it,  it  is  mixed  with 
some  infusion  of  the  spirit  of  an  ordinary  self,  some 
quantity  of  class-instinct,  and  even,  as  has  been 
shown,  of  more  than  one  class-instinct  at  the  same 
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time;  so  that,  in  general,  the  extrication  of  the  best 
self,  the  predominance  of  the  humane  instinct,  will 
very  much  depend  upon  its  meeting,  or  not,  with 
what  is  fitted  to  help  and  elicit  it.  At  a  moment, 
therefore,  when  it  is  agreed  that  we  want  a  source 
of  authority,  and  when  it  seems  probable  that  the 
right  source  is  our  best  self,  it  becomes  of  vast  im- 
portance to  see  whether  or  not  the  things  around  us 
are,  in  general,  such  as  to  help  and  elicit  our  best 
self,  and  if  they  are  not,  to  see  why  they  are  not,  and 
the  most  promising  way  of  mending  them. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  the  very  absence  of  any  pow- 
erful authority  amongst  us,  and  the  prevalent  doc- 
trine of  the  duty  and  happiness  of  doing  as  one  likes, 
and  asserting  our  personal  liberty,  must  tend  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  any  very  strict  standard  of 
excellence,  the  belief  in  any  very  paramount  author- 
ity of  right  reason,  the  recognition  of  our  best  self 
as  anything  very  recondite  and  hard  to  come  at. 
It  maybe,  as  I  have  said,  a  proof  of  our  honesty  that 
we  do  not  attempt  to  give  to  our  ordinary  self,  as  we 
have  it  in  action,  predominant  authority,  and  to 
impose  its  rule  upon  other  people ;  but  it  is  evident, 
also,  that  it  is  not  easy,  with  our  style  of  proceeding, 
to  get  beyond  the  notion  of  an  ordinary  self  at  all, 
or  to  get  the  paramount  authority  of  a  commanding 
best  self,  or  right  reason,  recognized.  The  immor- 
tal Martinus  Scriblerus  well  says :  "  The  taste  of 
the  bathos  is  implanted  by  nature  iteelf  in  the  soul 
of  man;  till,  perverted  by  custom  or  example,  he  is 
taught,  or  rather  compelled,  to  relish  the  sublime." 
But  with  us  everything  seems  directed  to  prevent 
any  such  perversion  of  us  by  custom  or  example  as 
might  compel  us  to  relish  the  sublime  ;  by  all  means 
we  are  encouraged  to  keep  our  natural  taste  for  the 
bathos  unimpaired.  I  have  formerly  pointed  out  how 
in  literature  the  absence  of  any  authoritative  centre, 
like  an  Academy,  tends  to  do  this  ;  each  section  of 
the  public  has  its  own  literary  organ,  and  the  mass 
of  the  public  is  without  any  suspicion  that  the  value 
of  these  organs  is  relative  to  their  being  nearer  a 
certain  ideal  centre  of  correct  information,  taste,  and 
intelligence,  or  farther  away  from  it.  I  have  said 
that  within  certain  limits  —  which  any  one  who  is 
likely  to  read  this  will  have  no  difficulty  in  drawing 
for  himself  —  my  old  adversary,  the  Saturday 
Review,  may,  on  matters  of  literature  and  taste,  be 
fairly  enough  regarded,  relatively  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  newspapers  which  treat  these  matters,  as  a 
kind  of  organ  of  reason.  But  I  remember  once  con- 
versing with  a  company  of  Nonconformist  admirers 
of  some  lecturer  who  had  let  off  a  great  fire-work, 
which  the  Saturday  Review  said  was  all  noise  and 
false  lights,  and  feeling  my  way  as  tenderly  as  I 
could  about  the  effect  of  this  unfavorable  judgment 
upon  those  with  whom  I  was  conversing:  "  O,"  said 
one  who  was  their  spokesman,  with  the  most  tran- 
quil air  of  conviction,  "  it  is  true  the  Saturday  Re- 
view abuses  the  lecture,  but  the  British  Banner  "  (I 
am  not  quite  sure  it  was  the  British  Banner,  but  it 
was  some  newspaper  of  that  stamp)  "  says  that  the 
Saturday  Review  is  quite  wrong."  The  speaker 
had  evidently  no  notion  that  there  was  a  scale  of 
value  for  judgments  on  these  topics,  and  that  the 
judgments  of  the  Saturday  Review  ranked  high  on 
this  scale,  and  those  of  the  British  Banner  low ;  the 
taste  of  the  bathos  implanted  by  nature  in  the  liter- 
ary judgments  of  man  had  never,  in  my  friend's 
case,  encountered  any  let  or  hindrance. 

Just  the  same  in  religion  as  in  literature.  We 
have  most  of  us  little  idea  of  a  high  standard  to 
choose  our  guides  by,  of  a  great  and  profound  spirit, 


which  is  an  authority,  while  inferior  spirits  are  none  ; 
it  is  enough  to  give  importance  to  things  that  this 
or  that  person  says  them  decisively,  and  has  a  large 
following  of  some  strong  kind  when  he  says  them. 
This  habit  of  ours  is  very  well  shown  in  that  able 
and  interesting  work  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's, 
Avhich  we  were  all  reading  last  year,  "  The  Mor- 
mons, by  One  of  Themselves." 

Here,  again,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  my  memory 
serves  me  as  to  the  exact  title,  but  I  mean  the  well- 
known  book   in  which  Mr.  Hepworth   Dixon   de- 
scribed  the  Mormons,  and  other  similar  religious 
bodies  in  America,  with  so  much  detail  and  such 
warm  sympathy.     In  this  work  it  is  enough  for  Mr. 
Dixon  that  this  or  that  doctrine  has  its  Rabbi  who 
talks  big  to   him,  has  a  stanch   body  of  disciples, 
and,  above  all,  has  plenty  of  rifles ;  that  there  are 
any  further  stricter  tests  to  be  applied  to  a  doctrine 
before  it  is  pronounced  important  never  seems  to 
occur  to  him.     "  It  is  easy  to  say,"  he  writes  of  the 
Mormons,  "  that  these  saints  are  dupes  and  fanatics, 
to  laugh  at  Joe  Smith   and  his  church,  but  what 
then  ?     The  great  facts  remain.     Young  and   his 
people  are  at  Utah ;  a  church  of  200,000  souls ;  an 
army  of  20,000  rifles."     But  if  the  followers  of  a 
doctrine  are  really  dupes,  or  worse,  and  its  promul- 
gators are  really  fanatics,  or  worse,  it  gives  the  doc- 
trine no  seriousness  or  authority  the  more  that  there 
should  be  found  200,000  souls'—  200,000  of  the  in- 
numerable multitude  with   a  natural  taste  for  the 
bathos  —  to  hold  it,  and  20,000  rifles  to  defend  it. 
And  again,  of  another  organization  in    America : 
"  A  fair  and  open  field  is  not  to  be  refused  when 
hosts  so  mighty  throw  down  wager  of  battle  on  be- 
half of  what  they  hold  to  b'e  true,  however  strange 
their  faith  may  seem."     A  fair  and  open  field  is  not 
to  be  refused  to  any  speaker ;  but  this  solemn  way 
of  heralding  him  is  quite  out  of  place  unless  he  has, 
for  the  best  reason  and  spirit  of  man,  some  signifi- 
cance.    "  Well,  but,"  says  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  "  a 
theory  which  has  been  accepted  by  men  like  Judge 
Edmonds,  Dr.  Hare,  Elder  Frederick,  and  Professor 
Bush  !  "    And  again  :  "  Such  are,  in  brief,  the  bases 
of  what  Newman  Weeks,  Sarah  Horton,  Deborah 
Butler,  and  the  associated  brethren,  proclaimed  in 
Rolt's  Hall  as  the  new  covenant ! "     If  he  was  sum- 
ming up  an  account  of  the  teaching  of  Plato  or  St. 
Paul,  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  could  not  be  more  ear- 
nestly reverential.     But  the  question  is,  have  per- 
sonages like  Judge  Edmonds,  and  Newman  Weeks, 
and  Elderess  Polly,  and  Elderess  Antoinette,  and 
the  rest  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's  heroes  and  hero- 
ines, anything  of  the  weight  and  significance  for  the 
best  reason  and  spirit  of  man  that  Plato  and   St. 
Paul  have  ?     Evidently  they,  at  present,  have  not ; 
and  a  very  small  taste  of  them  and  their  doctrines 
ought  to  have  convinced  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  that 
they  never  could  have.     "  But,"  says  he,  "  the  mag- 
netic power  which  Shakerism  is  exercising  on  Amer- 
ican thought  would  of  itself  compel  us,"  and  so  on. 
Now  as  far  as  real  thought  is  concerned,  —  thought 
which  affects  the  best  reason  and  spirit  of  man,  the 
scientific  thought   of  the  world,  the   only  thought 
which  deserves  speaking  of  in  this  solemn  way,  — 
America  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  hardly 
more  than  a  province  of  England,  and  even  now 
would  not  herself  claim  to  be  more  than  abreast  of 
England;    and  of  this    only  real   human    thought, 
English  thought  itself  is  not  just  now,  as  we  must 
all  admit,  one  of  the  most  significant  factors.     Nei- 
ther, then,  can  American  thought  be ;  and  the  mag- 
netic power  which  Shakerism  exercises  on  American 
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thought  is  about  as  important,  for  the  best 
and  spirit  of  man,  as  the  magnetic  power  which  the 
Rev.  W.  Cassel  exercises  on  Birmingham  Protes- 
tantism. And  as  we  shall  never  get  rid  of  our  natu- 
ral taste  for  the  bathos  in  religion  —  never  get  ac- 
cess tn  a  '"■■'  self  and  right  reason  which  may  stand 
as  a  serious  authority  —  by  treating  the  Rev.  W. 
Cassel  as  his  own  disciples  treat  him,  seriously,  and 
as  if  he  was  as  much  an  authority  as  any  one  else, 
so  we  shall  never  get  rid  of  it  while  our  able  and 
popular  writers  treat  their  Joe  Smiths  and  Deborah 
Butlers,  with  their  so  many  thousand  souls  and  so 
many  thousand  ritles,  in  the  like  exaggerated  and 
misleading  manner,  and  so  do  their  best  to  confirm 
us  in  a  bad  mental  habit  to  which  we  are  already 
too  prone. 

If  our  habits  make  it  hard  for  us  to  come  at  the 
idea  of  a  high  .best  self,  of  a  paramount  author- 
ity, in  literature  or  religion,  how  much  more  do 
they  make  this  hard  in  the  sphere  with  which  we 
are  at  present  specially  concerning  ourselves,  —  the 
sphere  of  politics  I  In  other  countries,  the  govern- 
ors, not  depending  bo  immediately  on  the  favor  of 
the  governed,  have  everything  to  urge  them,  if  they 
know  anything  of  right  reason  (and  it  is  at 
supposed  that  governors  should  know  more  of  this 
than  the  mass  of  tin:  governed),  to  set  it  authorita- 
tively before  the  community.  But  our  whole  scheme 
of  government  being  representative,  every  one  of 
our  governors  has  all  possible  temptation,  instead 
of  setting  up  before  the  governed  who  elect,  him, 
and  on  whose  favor  he  depends,  a  high  standard  of 
right  reason,  to  accommodate  himself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  their  natural  taste  for  the  bathos;  and  even 
if  he  tries  to  go  counter  to  it,  to  proceed  in  this  with 
so  much  flattering  and  coaxing,  that  they  shall  not 
suspect  their  ignorance  and  prejudices  to  be  anything 
very  unlike  right  reason,  or  their  natural  taste  for  the 
bathos  to  differ  much  from  a  relish  for  the  sublime. 
Every  one  is  thus  in  every  possible  way  encouraged 
to  trust  in  his  own  heart;  but  M  he.  that  trusteth  in 
his  own  heart,"  says  the  Wise  Man,  "is  a  fool"; 
and  at  any  rate  this,  which  Bishop  Wilson  says  is 
undeniably  true  :  "  The  number  of  those  who  need 
to  be  awakened  is  far  greater  than  that  of  those 
who  need  comtort."  hut  in  our  political  system 
everybody  is  comforted.  Our  guides  and  govern- 
ors who  have  to  be  elected  by  the  influence  of 
the  Barbarians,  and  who  depend  on  their  favor,  sing 
the  praises  of  the  Barbarians,  and  say  all  the  smooth 
things  that  can  be  said  of  them.  With  Mr.  Tenny- 
son, they  celebrate  "  the  great  broad-shouldered 
genial  Englishman,"  with  his  "sense  of  duty,"  his 
M  reverence  for  the  laws,"  and  his  '•  patient  force," 
who  saves  us  from  the  "  revolts,  republics,  revolu- 
tions, most  no  graver  than  a  schoolboy's  barring 
out,"  which  upset  other  and  less  broad-shouldered 
nations.  Our  guides  who  are  chosen  by  the  Phil- 
istines, and  who  have  to  look  to  their  favor,  tell  the 
Philistines  how  "  all  the  world  knows  that  the  great 
middle-class  of  this  country  supplies  the  mind,  the 
will,  and  the  power  requisite  for  all  the  great  and 
good  things  that  have  to  be  done,"  and  congratulate 
them  on  their  "  earnest  good  sense,  which  penetrates 
through  sophisms,  ignores  commonplaces,  and  jgives 
to  conventional  illusions  their  true  value." 

Our  guides  who  look  to  the  favor  of  the  Populace, 
tell  them  that  "  theirs  are  the  brightest  powers  of 
sympathy,  and  the  readiest  powers  of  action." 
Harsh  things  are  said,  too,  no  doubt,  against  all  the 
great  classes  of  the  community ;  but  these  things  so 
evidently  come  from  a  hostile  class,  and  are  so  man- 


ifestly dictated  by  the  passions  and  prepossessions  of 
a  hostile  class,  and  not  by  right  reason,  that  they 
make  no  serious  impression  on  those  at  whom  they 
are  launched,  but  slide  easily  off  their  minds.  For 
instance,  when  the  Reform  League  orators  inveigh 
against  our  cruel  and  tyrannical  aristocracy,  these 
invectives  so  evidently  show  the  passions  and  point 
of  view  of  the  Populace,  that  they  do  not  sink  into 
the  minds  of  those  at  whom  they  are  addressed,  or 
awaken  any  thought  or  self-exaini nation  in  them. 
Again,  when  Sir  Thomas  Bateson  describes  the 
Philistines  and  the  Populace  as  influenced  with  a 
kind  of  hideous  passion  for  emasculating  the  aristoc- 
racy, that  reproach  so  clearly  comes  from  the  wrath 
and  excited  imagination  of  the  Barbarians,  that  it 
docs  not  much  set  the  Philistines  and  the  Populace 
thinking.  Or  when  Mr.  Lowe  calls  the  Populace 
drunken  and  venal,  he  so  evidently  calls  them  this  in 
an  agony  of  apprehension  for  his  Philistine  or  middle- 
Parliament,  which  has  done  so  many  great  and 
heroic  works,  and  is  now  threatened  with  mixture 
and  debasement,  that  the  Populace  do  not  lay  his 
words  seriously  to  heart.  So  the  voice  which  makes 
a  permanent  impression  on  e  ich  of  our  classes  is  the 
voice  of  its  friends,  and  this  is  from  the  nature  of 
things,  as  I  have  said,  a  comforting  voice.  The 
Barbarians  remain  in  the  belief  that  the  great  broad- 
shouldered  genial  Englishman  may  be  well  satisfied 
with  himself;  the  Philistine-;  remain  in  the  belief  that 
the  great  middle-class  of  this  country,  with  its  earn- 
est common-sense  penetrating  through  sophisms  and 
ignoring  commonplac  I  satisfied  with 

itself:  the  Populace,  that  the  working-man,  with  his 
bright  powers  of  Sympathy  and  ready  powers  of  ac- 
tion, may  be  satisfied  with  himself.  What  hope,  at 
this  rate,  of  extinguishing  the  taste  of  the  bathos  im- 
planted by  nature  itself  in  the  soul  of  man,  or  of  in- 
culcating the  belief  that  i  dwells  among 
high  ai  and  can  only  be  reached  by 
those  who  sweat  blood  to  reach  her  ? 

Bat  it  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  candidates  for 
political  influence  and  leadership,  who  thus  Ci 
the  self-love  of  those  whose  suffrages  they  desire,  know 
qa^e  well  that  they  are  not  saying  the  sheer  truth 
M  reason  sees  it.  but  that  they  are  using  a  sort  of 
conventional  language,  or  what  we  call  claptrap, 
which  is  essential  to  the  working  of  representative 
institutions.  And,  therefore,  1  suppose,  we  ought 
rather  to  say  with  Figaro:  Qui  est-ce  tju'on  trompe 
Xow  1  admit  that  often,  but  not  always,  when 
our  governors  say  smooth  things  to  the  self-love  of  the 
class  whose  political  support  they  want,  they  know 
very  well  that  they  are  overstepping, by  a  long  stride, 
the  bounds  of  truth  and  soberness,  and  while  they 
talk  they  in  a  manner,  no  doubt,  put  their  tongue  in 
their  cheek.  Not  always ;  because,  when  a  Barba- 
rian appeals  to  his  own  class  to  make  him  their  rep- 
resentative and  give  him  political  power,  he,  when 
he  pleases  their  self-love  by  extolling  broad-shoul- 
dered genial  Englishmen  with  their  sense  of  duty, 
reverence  for  the  laws,  and  patient  force,  pleases  his 
own  self-love  and  extols  himself,  and  is,  therefore, 
himself  ensnared  by  his  own  smooth  words.  And 
so,  too,  when  a  Philistine  wants  to  represent  his 
brother  Philistines,  and  extols  the  earnest  good 
sense  which  characterizes  Manchester,  and  supplies 
the  mind,  the  will,  and  the  power,  as  the  Daily  News 
eloquently  says,  requisite  for  all  the  great  and  good 
things  that  have  to  be  done,  he  intoxicates  and  de- 
ludes himself  as  well  as  his  brother  Philistines  who 
hear  him.  But  it  is  true  that  a  Barbarian  often 
wants  the  political  support  of  the  Philistines ;  and  he 
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unquestionably,  when  he  flatters  the  self-love  of 
Philistinism,  and  extols,  in  the  approved  fashion,  its 
energy,  enterprise,  and  self-reliance,  continually 
striking  out  new  paths  of  industry  and  subduing  the 
forces  of  nature  knows  that  he  is  talking  claptrap, 
and,  so  to  say,  puts  his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  On  all 
matters  where  Nonconformity  and  its  catchwords  are 
concerned,  this  insincerity  of  Barbarians  needing 
Nonconformist  support,  and  therefore  flattering  the 
self-love  of  Nonconformity,  and  repeating  its  catch- 
words without  the  least  real  belief  in  them,  is  very 
noticeable.  When  the  Nonconformists,  in  a  trans- 
port of  blind  zeal,  threw  out  Sir  James  Graham's 
useful  Education  Clauses  in  1843,  one  half  of  their 
parliamentary  representatives,  no  doubt,  who  cried 
aloud  against  "  trampling  on  the  religious  liberty  of 
the  Dissenters  by  taking  the  money  of  Dissenters  to 
teach  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England,"  put  their 
tongue  in  theircheek  while  they  so  cried  out.  And  per- 
haps there  is  even  a  sort  of  motion  of  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison's  tongue  towards  his  cheek  when  he  talks  of 
the  "  shriek  of  superstition,"  and  tells  the  working-class 
that  theirs  are  the  brightest  powers  of  sympathy  and 
the  readiest  powers  of  action.  But  the  point  on 
which  I  would  insist  is,  that  this  involuntary  tribute 
to  truth  and  soberness  on  the  part  of  certain  of  our 
governors  and  guides  never  reaches  at  all  the  mass  of 
us  governed,  to  serve  as  a  lesson  to  us,  to  abate  our 
self-love,  and  to  awaken  in  us  a  suspicion  that  our  fa- 
vorite prejudices  may  be,  to  a  higher  reason,  all  non- 
sense. Whatever  by-play  goes  on  among  the  more 
intelligent  of  our  leaders,  we  do  not  see  it ;  and  we 
are  left  to  believe  that,  not  only  in  our  own  eyes,  but 
in  the  eyes  of  our  representative  and  ruling  men, 
there  is  nothing  more  admirable  than  our  ordinary 
self,  whatever  our  ordinary  self  happens  to  be, — 
Barbarian,  Philistine,  or  Populace. 

Thus  everything  in  our  political  life  tends  to  hide 
from  us  that  there  is  anything  wiser  than  our  ordi- 
nary selves,  and  to  prevent  our  getting  the  notion  of 
a  paramount  right  reason.  Royalty  itself,  in  its  idea 
the  expression  of  the  collective  nation,  and  a  sort  of 
constituted  witness  to  its  best  mind,  we  try  to  turn 
into  a  kind  of  grand  advertising  van,  to  give  publicity 
and  credit  to  the  inventions,  sound  or  unsound,  of  the 
ordinary  self  of  individuals.  I  remember,  when  I 
was  in  North  Germany,  having  this  very  strongly 
brought  to  my  mind  in  the  matter  of  schools  and 
their  institution.  In  Prussia,  the  best  schools  are 
Crown  patronage  schools,  as  they  are  called :  schools 
which  have  been  established  and  endowed  (and  new 
ones  are  to  this  day  being  established  and  endowed) 
by  the  Sovereign  himself  out  of  his  own  revenues,  to 
be  under  the  direct  control  and  management  of  him 
or  of  those  representing  him,  and  to  serve  as  types  of 
what  schools  should  be. 

The  Sovereign,  as  his  position  raises  him  above 
many  prejudices  and  littlenesses,  and  as  he  can 
always  have  at  his  disposal  the  best  advice,  has  evi- 
dent advantages  over  private  founders  in  well  plan- 
ning and  directing  a  school;  while  at  the  same 
time  his  great  means  and  his  great  influence  secure, 
to  a  well-planned  school  of  his,  credit  and  authority. 
This  is  what,  in  North  Germany,  the  governors  do, 
in  the  matter  of  education,  for  the  governed ;  and 
one  may  say  that  they  thus  give  the  governed  a  les- 
son, and  draw  out  in  them  the  idea  of  a  right  reason 
higher  than  the  suggestions  of  an  ordinary  man's 
ordinary  self.  But  in  England  how  different  is  the 
part  which  in  this  matter  our  governors  are  accus- 
tomed to  play !  The  Licensed  Victuallers  or  the 
Commercial  Travellers  propose  to  make  a  school  for 


their  children ;  and  I  suppose,  in  the  matter  of 
schools,  one  may  call  the  Licensed  Victuallers  or 
the  Commercial  Travellers  ordinary  men,  with  the 
natural  taste  for  the  bathos  uncured  ;  and  a  Sover- 
eign with  the  advice  of  men  like  Wilhelm  von  Hum- 
boldt or  Schleiermacher  may,  in  this  matter,  be  a 
better  judge,  and  nearer  to  right  reason.  And  it 
will  be  allowed,  probably,  that  right  reason  would 
suggest  that,  to  have  a  sheer  school  of  licensed  vict- 
uallers' children,  or  a. sheer  school  of  commercial 
travellers'  children,  and  to  bring  them  all  up,  not 
only  at  home  but  at  school  too,  in  a  kind  of  odor  of 
licensed  victualism  or  of  bagmanism,  is  not  a  wise 
training  to  give  to  these  children.  And  in  Germa- 
ny, I  have  said,  the  action  of  the  national  guides  or 
governors  is  to  suggest  and  provide  a  better.  But 
in  England,  the  action  of  the  national  guides  or  gov- 
ernors is,  for  a  royal  prince  or  a  great  minister  to 
go  down  to  the  opening  of  the  licensed  victuallers' 
or  of  the  commercial  travellers'  school,  to  take  the 
chair,  to  extol  the  energy  and  self-reliance  of  the 
licensed  victuallers  or  the  commercial  travellers,  to 
be  all  of  their  way  of  thinking,  to  predict  full  suc- 
cess to  their  schools,  and  never  so  much  as  to  hint 
to  them  that  they  are  doing  a  very  foolish  thing, 
and  that  the  right  way  to  go  to  work  with  their 
children's  education  is  quite  different.  And  it  is 
the  same  in  almost  every  department  of  affairs. 
While,  on  the  Continent,  the  idea  prevails  that  it  is 
the  business  of  the  heads  and  representatives  of  the 
nation,  by  virtue  of  their  superior  means,  power, 
and  information,  to  set  an  example  and  to  provide 
suggestions  of  right  reason,  among  us  the  idea  is, 
that  the  business  of  the  heads  and  representatives 
of  the  nation  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  to  applaud 
the  natural  taste  for  the  bathos  showing  itself  vig- 
orously in  any  part  of  the  community,  and  to  en- 
courage its  works. 

Now  I  do  not  say  that  the  political  system  of  for- 
eign countries  has  not  inconveniences  which  may 
outweigh  the  inconveniences  of  our  own  political 
system ;  nor  am  I  the  least  proposing  to  get  rid  of 
our  own  political  system  and  to  adopt  theirs.  But 
a  sound  centre  of  authority  being  what,  in  this  dis- 
quisition, we  have  been  Jed  to  seek,  and  right  rea- 
son, or  our  best  self,  appearing  alone  to  offer  such 
a  sound  centre  of  authority,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
note  of  the  chief  impediments  which  hinder,  in  this 
country,  the  extrication  or  recognition  of  this  right 
reason  as  a  paramount  authority,  with  a  view  to 
afterwards  trying  in  what  way  they  can  best  be 
removed. 

This  being  borne  in  mind,  I  proceed  to  remark 
how  not  only  do  we  get  no  suggestions  of  right  rea- 
son, and  no  rebukes  of  our  ordinary  self,  from  our 
governors,  but  a  kind  of  philosophical  theory  is 
widely  spread  among  us  to  the  effect,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  at  all  as  a  best  self  and  a  right  reason 
having  claim  to  paramount  authority,  or,  at  any 
rate,  no  such  thing  ascertainable  and  capable  of 
being  made  use  of;  and  that  there  is  nothing  but 
an  infinite  number  of  ideas  and  works  of  our  ordi- 
nary selves,  and  suggestions  of  our  natural  taste  for 
the  bathos,  pretty  equal  in  value,  which  are  doomed 
either  to  an  irreconcilable  conflict,  or  else  to  a  per- 
petual give  and  take ;  and  that  wisdom  consists  in 
choosing  the  give  and  take  rather  than  the  conflict, 
and  in  sticking  to  our  choice  with  patience  and 
good-humor..  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
another  philosophical  theory  rife  among  us,  to  the 
effect  that,  without  the  labor  of  perverting  ourselves 
by  custom  or  example  to  relish  right  reason,  but  by 
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continuing  all  of  us  to  follow  freely  our  natural 
taste  for  the  bathos,  we  shall,  by  the  mercy  of  Prov- 
idence, and  by  a  kind  of  natural  tendency  of  things, 
come  in  time  to  relish  and  follow  right  reason.  The 
great  promoters  of  these  philosophical  theories  are 
our  newspapers,  which,  no  less  than  our  parliament- 
ary representatives,  may  be  said  to  act  the  part  of 
guides  and  governors  to  us ;  and  these  favorite  doc- 
trines of  theirs  I  call,  —  or  should  call,  if  the  doc- 
trines were  not  preached  by  authorities  I  so  much 
respect  —  the  first,  a  peculiarly  British  form  of  athe- 
ism, the  second,  a  peculiarly  British  form  of  quiet- 
ism. The  first -named  melancholy  doctrine  is 
preached  in  The  Times  with  great  clearness  and 
beauty  of  style  ;  indeed,  it  is  well  known,  from  the 
example  of  the  poet  Lucretius  and  others,  what 
great  masters  of  style  this  sad  doctrine  has  always 
counted  among  its  promulgators.  "It  is  of  no  use," 
says  The  Times,  "  for  us  to  attempt  to  force  upon 
our  neighbors  our  several  likings  and  dislikings. 
We  must  take  things  as  they  arc.  Everybody  has 
his  own  little  vision  of  religious  or  civil  perfec- 
tion. Under  the  evident  impossibility  of  satisfying 
everybody,  we  Bgree  to  take  our  stand  on  equal  laws 
and  on  a  system  as  open  and  liberal  as  is  possiltle. 
The  result  is  that  everybody  has  more  liberty  of 
action  and  of  speaking  here  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  ( )ld  World.™  We  come  again  here  upon  Mr. 
Roebuck's  celebrated  definition  of  happiness,  on 
which  I  have  so  often  commented  :  u  I  look  around 
me  and  ask  what  is  the  state  of  England  ?  Is  not 
every  man  able  to  say  what  lie  likes  ?  I  ask  you 
whether  the  world  over,  or  in  past  history,  there  is 
anything  like  it?  Nothing.  I  pray  that  our  unri- 
valled happiness  may  last."  This  is  the  old  story  of 
our  system  of  checks,  and  every  Englishman  doing 
as  he  likes,  which  we  have  already  seen  to  have 
been  convenient  enough  so  long.as  there  were  only 
the  Barbarians  and  the  Philistines  to  do  what  they 
liked,  but  to  be  getting  inconvenient  now  that  the 
Populace  wants  to  do  what  it  likes  too. 

But,  for  all  that,  I  will  not  at  once  dismiss  this  fa- 
mous doctrine,  but  will  first  quote  another  pa 
from  The  Times,  applying  the  doctrine  to  a  matter 
of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking,  —  education. 
'•The  difficulty  here,"  says  The  Times,  "does  not 
reside  in  any  removable  arrangements.  It  is  inhe- 
rent and  native  in  the.  actual  and  inveterate  state  of 
things  in  this  country.  All  these  powers  and  per- 
sonages, all  these  conflicting  influences  and  varieties 
of  character,  exist,  and  have  long  existed,  among  us  : 
they  are  fighting  it  out,  and  will  long  continue  to 
fight  it  out,  without  coming  to  that  happy  consum- 
mation when  some  one  element  of  the  British  char- 
acter is  to  destroy  or  to  absorb  all  the  rest."  There 
it  is  :  the  various  promptings  of  the  natural  taste  for 
the.  ltithos  in  this  man  and  that  amongst  us  are 
fighting  it  out;  and  the  day  will  never  come  (and, 
indeed,  why  should  we  wish  it  to  come?)  when  one 
man's  particular  sort  of  taste  for  the  bathos  shall 
tyrannize  over  another  man's:  nor  when  right  rea- 
son (if  that  may  be  called  an  element  of  the  British 
character)  shall  absorb  and  rule  them  all.  "  The 
whole  system  of  this  country,  like  the  constitution 
we  boast  to  inherit,  and  are  glad  to  uphold,  is  made 
up  of  established  facts,  prescriptive  authorities,  ex- 
isting usages,  powers  that  be,  persons  in  possession, 
and  communities  or  classes  that  have  won  dominion 
for  themselves,  and  will  hold  it  against  all  comers." 
Every  force  in  the  world,  evidently,  except  the  one 
reconciling  force,  right  reason  !  Sir  Thomas  Bate- 
son  here,  the  Rev.  W.  Cassel  on  this  side,  Mr.  Brad- 


laugh  on  that !  pull  devil,  pull  baker !  presented  with 
the  mastery  of  style  of  our  leading  journal,  the  sad 
picture,  as  one  gazes  upon  it,  assumes  the  iron  and 
inexorable  solemnity  of  tragic  destiny. 

After  this,  the  milder  doctrine  of  our  other  philo- 
sophical teacher,  the  Daily  News,  has,  at  first,  some- 
thing very  attractive  and  assuaging.  The  Daily 
News  begins,  indeed,  in  appearance,  to  weave  the 
iron  web  of  necessity  round  us  like  The  Times. 
"  The  alternative  is  between  a  man's  doing  what  he 
likes  and  his  doing  what  some  one  else,  probablv 
not  one  whit  wiser  than  himself,  likes."  This  points 
to  the  tacit  compact,  mentioned  in  my  last  paper, 
between  the  Barbarians  and  the  Philistines,  ami 
into  which  it  is  hoped  that  the  Populace  will  one 
day  enter ;  the  compact,  so  creditable  to  English 
honesty,  that  no  class,  if  it  exercise  power,  having 
only  the  ideas  and  aims  of  its  ordinary  self  to  give 
effect  to,  shall  treat  its  ordinary  self  too  seriously,  or 
attempt  to  impose  it  on  others ;  but  shall  let  these 
others,  —  the  Rev.  W.  Cassel,  for  instance,  in  his 
Papist-baiting,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  in  his  Hyde 
Park  anarchy-inongering,  have  their  fling.  But 
then  the  Daily  Njws  suddenly  lights  up  the  gloom 
of  necessitarianism  with  bright  beams  of  hope.  M  No 
doubt,"  it  says, "  the  common  reason  of  society  ought 
to  check  the  al>errations  of  individual  eccentricity." 
This  common  reason  of  society  looks  very  like  our 
•  If  or  right  reason,  to  which  we  want  to  give 
authority,  by  making  the  action  of  the  state,  or  na- 
tion in  its  collective  chaYacter,  the  expression  of  it. 
But  of  this  project  of  ours,  the  Daily  News,  with  its 
subtle  dialectics,  makes  havoc.  "Make  the  state 
the  organ  of  the  common  reason  ?  "  it  says.  "  You 
may  make  it  the  organ  of  something  or  other,  but 
how  can  you  be  certain  that  reason  will  be  the 
quality  which  will  be  embodied  in  it?"  You  can- 
not be  certain  of  it,  undoubtedly,  if  you  never  try- 
to  bring  the  thing  about ;  but  the  question  is,  the 
action  of  the  state  being  the  action  ot  the  collective 
nation,  and  the  action  of  the  collective  nation  car- 
rying naturally  great  publicity,  weight,  and  force  of 
example  with  it,  whether  we  should  not  try  to  put 
into  the  action  of  the  state  as  much  as  possible  of 
right  reason,  or  our  best  self,  which  may,  in  this 
manner,  come  back  to  n  with  new  force  and  au- 
thority, may  have  visibility,  form,  and  influence,  and 
help  to  confirm  us,  in  the  many  moments  when  we 
are  inclined  to  be  our  ordinary  selves  merely,  iu 
resisting  our  natural  taste  of  the  bathos  rather  than 
in  giving  way  to  it? 

But  no !  says  our  teacher :  "  it  is  better  there 
should  be  an  infinite  variety  of  experiments  in  hu- 
man action,  because,  as  the  explorers  multiply,  the 
true  track  is  more  likely  to  be  discovered.  The 
common  reason  of  society  can  check  the  aberrations 
of  individual  eccentricity  only  by  acting  on  the  in- 
dividual reason ;  and  it  will  do  so  in  the  main  suffi- 
ciently, if  left  to  this  natural  operation."  This  is 
what  I  call  the  specially  British  form  of  quietism,  or 
a  devout,  but  excessive,  reliance  on  an  overruling 
Providence.  Providence,  as  the  moralists  are  care- 
ful to  tell  us,  generally  works  in  human  affairs  by 
human  means  ;  so  when  we  want  to  make  right  rea- 
son act  on  individual  reason,  our  best  self  on  our 
ordinary  self,  we  seek  to  give  it  more  power  of  do- 
ing so  by  givingat  public  recognition  and  authority, 
and  embodying  it,  so  far  as  we  can,  in  the  state. 
It  seems  too  much  to  ask  of  Providence,  that  while 
we,  on  our  part,  leave  our  congenital  taste  for  the 
bathos  to  its  natural  operation  and  its  infinite  varie- 
ty of  experiments,  Providence  should  mysteriously 
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guide  it  into  the  true  track,  and  compel  it  to  relish 
the  sublime.  At  any  rate,  great  men  and  great  in- 
stitutions have  hitherto  seemed  necessary  for  pro- 
ducing any  considerable  effect  of  this  kind.  No 
doubt  we  have  an  infinite  variety  of  experiments, 
and  an  ever-multiplying  multitude  of  explorers ; 
even  in  this  short  paper  I  have  enumerated  many : 
the  British  Banner,  Judge  Edmonds,  Newman 
Weeks,  Deborah  Butler,  Elderess  Polly,  Brother 
Noyes,  the  Rev.  W.  Cassel,  the  Licensed  Victuallers, 
the  Commercial  Travellers,  and  I  know  not  how 
many  more ;  and  the  numbers  of  this  noble  army 
are  swelling  every  day.  But  what  a  depth  of  quiet- 
ism, or  rather,  what  an  over-bold  call  on  the  direct 
interposition  of  Providence,  to  believe  that  these  in- 
teresting explorers  will  discover  the  true  track,  or 
at  any  rate,  "  will  do  so  in  the  main  sufficiently  " 
(whatever  that  may  mean)  if  left  to  their  natural 
operation ;  that  is,  by  going  on  as  they  are  !  Phi- 
losophers say,  indeed,  that  we  learn  virtue  by  per- 
forming acts  of  virtue ;  but  to  say  that  we  shall 
learn  virtue  by  performing  any  acts  to  which  our 
natural  taste  for  the  bathos  carries  us,  that  the  Bev. 
W.  Cassel  comes  at  his  best  self  by  Papist-baiting,  or 
Newman  Weeks  and  Deborah  Butler  at  right  rea- 
son by  following  their  noses,  this  certainly  does  ap- 
pear over-sanguine. 

It  is  true  what  we  want  is  to  make  right  reason 
act  on  individual  reason,  the  reason  of  individuals ; 
all  our  search  for  authority  has  that  for  its  end  and 
aim.  The  Daily  News  says;  I  observe,  that  all  my 
argument  for  authority  "  has  a  non-intellectual  root " ; 
and  from  what  I  know  of  my  own  mind  and  its  in- 
ertness, I  think  this  so  probable,  that  I  should  be 
inclined  easily  to  admit  it,  if  it  were  not  that,  in  the 
first  place,  nothing  of  this  kind,  perhaps,  should  be 
admitted  without  examination ;  and  in  the  second, 
a  way  of  accounting  for  this  charge  being  made  in 
this  particular  instance  without  full  grounds,  appears 
to  present  itself.  What  seems  to  me  to  account 
here,  perhaps,  for  the  charge,  is  the  want  of  flexibil- 
ity of  our  race,  on  which  I  have  so  often  remarked, 
I  mean,  it  being  admitted  that  the  conformity  of  the 
individual  reason  of  the  Rev.  W.  Cassel  or  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  with  right  reason  is  our  true  object,  and  not 
the  mere  restraining  them,  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
state,  from  Papist-baiting  or  railing-breaking,  — ad- 
mitting this,  we  have  so  little  flexibility  that  we  can- 
not readily  perceive  that  the  state's  restraining 
them  from  these  indulgences  may  yet  fix  clearly  in 
their  minds  that,  to  the  collective  nation,  these  in- 
dulgences appear  irrational  and  unallowable,  may 
make  them  pause  and  reflect,  and  may  contribute 
to  bringing,  with  time,  their  individual  reason  into 
harmony  with  right  reason.  But  in  no  country, 
owing  to  the  want  of  intellectual  flexibility  above 
mentioned,  is  the  leaning  which  is  our  natural  one, 
and,  therefore,  needs  no  recommending  to  us,  so 
sedulously  recommended,  and  the  leaning  which  is 
not  our  natural  one,  and  therefore,  does  not  need 
dispraising  to  us,  so  sedulously  dispraised,  as  in  ours. 
To  rely  on  the  individual  being,  with  us,  the  natu- 
ral leaning,  we  will  hear  of  nothing  but  the  good  of 
relying  on  the  individual;  to  act  through  the  col- 
lective nation  on  the  individual  being  not  our  natu- 
ral leaning,  we  will  hear  nothing  in  recommendation 
of  it.  But  the  wise  know  that  we  often  need  to 
hear  most  of  that  to  which  we  are  least  inclined, 
and  even  to  learn  to  employ,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, that  which  is  capable,  if  employed  amiss,  of 
being  a  danger  to  us. 

Elsewhere  this  is  far  better  understood  than  here. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  Westminster  Review,  an 
able  writer,  but  with  precisely  our  national  want  of 
flexibility  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  has  un- 
earthed, I  see,  for  our  present  needs,  an  English 
translation,  published  some  years  ago,  of  Wilhelm. 
von  Humboldt's  book,  "  The  Sphere  and  Duties  of 
Government."  Humboldt's  object  in  this  book  is  to 
show  that  the  operation  of  Government  ought  to  be 
severely  limited  to  what  directly  and  immediately 
relates  to  the  security  of  person  and  property. 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  perfect  souls  that  have  ever  existed,  used  to  say 
that  one's  business  in  life  was,  first,  to  perfect  one's 
self  by  all  the  means  in  one's  power,  and,  secondly, 
to  try  and  create  in  the  world  around  one  an  aris- 
tocracy, the  most  numerous  that  one  possibly  could, 
of  talents  and  characters.  He  saw,  of  course,  that, 
in  the  end,  everything  comes  to  this,  that  the  indi- 
vidual must  act  for  himself,  and  must  be  perfect  in 
himself;  and  he  lived  in  a  country,  Germany,  where 
people  were  disposed  to  act  too  little  for  themselves, 
and  to  rely  too  much  on  the  Government.  But  even 
thus,  such  was  his  flexibility,  so  little  was  he  in  bond- 
age to  a  mere  abstract  maxim,  that  he  saw  very 
well  that,  for  his  purpose  itself,  of  enabling  the  indi- 
vidual to  stand  perfect  on  his  own  foundations,  and 
to  do  without  the  state,  the  action  of  the  state 
would  for  long,  long  years  be  necessary ;  and  soon 
after  he  wrote  his  book  on  The  Sphere  and  Duties 
of  Government,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  became 
Minister  of  Education  in  Prussia,  and  from  his  min- 
istry all  the  great  reforms  which  give  the  control  of 
Prussian  education  to  the  state  —  the  transference 
of  the  management  of  public  schools  fi-om  their  old 
boards  of  trustees  to  the  state,  the  obligatory  state- 
examination  for  schools,  the  obligatory  state-exam- 
ination for  schoolmasters,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
great  state  University  of  Berlin  —  take  their  origin. 
This  his  English  reviewer  says  not  a  word  of;  per- 
haps he  did  not  know  it;  it  is  possible  he  would  not 
have  understood  it  if  he  had  known  it.  But  writing 
for  a  people  whose  dangers  lie,  as  we  have  seen, 
on  the  side  of  their  unchecked  and  unguided  indi- 
vidual action,  whose  dangers  none  of  them  lie  on 
the  side  of  an  over-reliance  on  the  state,  he  quotes 
just  so  much  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt's  example  as 
can  flatter  them  in  their  propensities,  and  do  them 
no  good;  and  just  what  might  make  them  think, 
and  be  of  use  to  them,  he  leaves  on  one  side.  This 
precisely  recalls  the  manner,  it  will  be  observed,  in 
which  we  have  seen  that  our  royal  and  noble  per- 
sonages proceed  with  the  Licensed  Victuallers. 

In  France,  the  action  of  the  state  on  individuals 
is  yet  more  preponderant  than  in  Germany ;  and 
the  need  which  friends  of  human  perfection  feel  to 
enable  the  individual  to  stand  perfect  on  his  own 
foundations  is  all  the  stronger.  But  what  says  one 
of  the  keenest  of  these  friends,  Monsieur  Kenan,  on 
state  action,  and  even  state  action  in  that  very 
sphere  where  in  Prance  it  is  most  excessive,  the 
sphere  of  education  ?  Here  are  his  words :  "  A 
liberal  believes  in  liberty,  and  liberty  signifies  the 
non-intervention  of  the  state.  But  such  an  ideal  i$ 
still  a  long  way  off  from  its,  and  the  very  meant  to 
remove  it  to  an  indefinite  distance  ivould  be  precis/ ly 
the  state's  withdrawing  its  action  too  soon."  And 
this,  he  adds,  is  even  truer  of  education  than  of  any 
other  department  of  public  affairs. 

We  see,  then,  how  indispensable  to  that  human 
perfection  which  we  seek  is,  in  the  opinion  of  good 
judges,  some  such  public  recognition  and  establish- 
ment of  our  best  self,  or  right  reason,  as  culture  leads 
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us  to  try  and  embody  in  the  state.  "We  see,  too, 
the  many  inconveniences  which  come  from  its  non- 
recognition,  and  the  almost  fanatical  zeal  which  op- 
poses itself  to  its  recognition.  These  inconveniences 
and  that  zeal  the  lover  of  perfection  must  make 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with,  in  order  to  see 
how  they  may  be  most  fitly  dealt  with  ;  and  as  we 
have  not  yet  exhausted  the  rich  varieties  of  their 
development,  or  the  lessons  they  have  to  teach  as, 
we  must  return  to  the  subject  once  more  before 
concluding. 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  EPITAPHS. 

i:y  rnANCES  rowi-n  conni;. 

Do  institutions  make  men,  or  men  institutions? 
Is   it   a  few  degrees  of  caloric,  or   a  varied  rainfall, 
on  which  depends  the  moral  character  of  nations? 
Was  there  a  time  when  families  of  men  allied  in 
blood  and  language,  and  dwelling  for  unknown 
on    adjacent    lands,    suddenly    received    the    sharp 
marks  of  distinctive  race,  and  evermore  transmitted 
them  to  their  posterity  ?     How  is  it  that  the  amal- 
gam of  Briton,  Roman,  Saxon,  Angle,  Dane,  and 
Norman,  after  eight  centuries  of  welding  mak 
sound  but  dull  and  heavy  metal,  we  call  the 
lish  race?     And  why  is  that  very  similar  mi 
across  the  Channel,  of  Gaul,  Roman,   V 
gundian,  and  Norman,  the  absolutely  different  Kghl 
and  glittering   metal  which   we   call   the  people  of 
France?     None  of  these  queries  seem  easy  to  an- 
swer ;  and  yet,  without  replying  to  one  or  the  other 
in  the  affirmative,  how  are  we  to  look  at  the  fact  6f 
the  immeasurable,  indescribabl  'e  between 

the  men,  women,  and  children,  the  houses,  the  shops, 
the  churches,  the  carriages,  the  cattle,  the  food,  the 
drink,  the  furniture,  the  croc1.  muds 

and  smells  which  float  upon  the  air.  s;iy,  in  a  village 
in  Sussex,  and  in  another  village  just  over  the  way 
in  Normal. 

To  take  only  one  feature  of  the  infinite  variety. 
If  there  be  any  place  when-  we  might  deem  that 
human  nature  would  constantly  show  itself  the 
it  is  a  cemetery.      We  may  build  differ* 
wear  different  clothes,  travel  in  different  guise  from 
the  cradle  to  I  j  but  when  WO  come  there, 

and  only  need  the  same  narrow  trench  in  the  sod 
of  earth,  only  make  the  same  little  mound  in  the 
soil,  —  Greek  or  Barbarian,  bond  i  U  not 

our  burial-place  be  always  alike  ?  Will  not  the 
■tions  of  father,  mother,  hus- 
band, brother,  child,  choose  the  same  forms  0 
dernesa  for  the  poor  relics  below  ?  Strai 
it  is  not  so  1  Nowhere  do  nations  show  their  diver- 
gencies more  than  in  the  treatment  of  the  dead; 
nor  does  i,  sible  to  classify,  under  any  head 

1,  the  tendency  of  some  to  display 
tenderness  and  respect  for  the  dust  of  the  departed, 
and  of  others  to  show  a  callousness  and  indid 
which  we  would  hardly  feel  for  their  worn-out  ap- 
parel. 

The  tawdriness  of  a  French  burial-ground  is  an 
amazement  to  the.  Saxon  mind.  The  reverence  tor 
the  dead,  which  shows  itself  in  hanging  on  a  gilt 
iron  cross  little  pictures  of  fashionable  ladies  kneel- 
ing at  tombs,  inscribed  a  ma  mire,  or  a  won  cousin, 
range,  to  say  the  least.  Bead-flowers  and 
wreaths,  twopenny  giit  vases  containing  paper  flow- 
ers, all  in  frames  duly  glazed,  things  that  look  like 
chignons  and  ringlets  done  in  black  beads,  garlands 
of  bnmorteUes  bought  in  shops  ready  inscribed  to 
the  lost  relation,  little  wooden  stools  stuck  in  the 


ground  ready  for  kneeling  friends  ;  above  all,  plas- 
ter casts,  'large  and  small,  of  the  eternal  Infant 
Samuel,  planted  in  the  middle  of  a  grave,  —  all 
these  are  remote  enough  from  our  rendering  of  the 
solemn  tenderness  of  death.  The  adjurations  to 
the  departed  to  pray  for  the  living  may,  of  course, 
be  accounted  for  by  Catholic  doctrines ;  but  even 
these  are  singular  in  our  eyes.  Una  large  number 
of  French  tombs  we  have  observed  the  entreaty  to 
the  dead  child,  or  dead  young  girl,  to  intercede  in 
heaven  for  their  afflicted  survivors ;  but  we  have 
never  happened  to  find  any  full-grown  man  followed 
to  the  other  world  by  the  same  request !  Now  and 
then  there  are  epitaphs  of  the  most  touching  kind, 
like  the  following :  — 

"  Xe  me  plaitmez  pas  ? 
Si  vous  saviei  conil> 

Ce  tombeau  m'a  epargnees!  " 

Or  this,  a  little  more  assuming  :  — 

"  Seul  i  mon  aurore, 
Seul  k  mon  couchant, 
Je  suis  seul  euoore  ici."' 

But  in  general,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  sentiment 
is  M-vy  foreign  to  our  feelings.     On  the  grave  of  an 
infant,  of  lour  months  old,  we  have  read  the 
ling  announcement,  Son  a  agreobie  a  i 

'•  and  so  He  took  it  back  to  Himscl: 

But  meretricious  as  the  ornaments  of  a  French 
cemetery  commonly  are,  and  sentimental,  if  not  silly, 
as  are  often  the  inscriptions  on  the  must 

be  admitted  that  the  utter  absurdity,  the  incredible 
vulgarity  of  English  epitaphs  c  itched  no- 

where across  the  Channel.     That  poor  little  baby- 
soul  of  sixteen  weeks,  whose  "  agivahility  "  is  as- 
serted, is  not  so  ridiculous  as  the  British  infant  of 
iess  age,  whose  Shakesperian  par- 
intcribed  over  her  little  corpse  :  — 

"  She  never  told  her  love  I " 


Nor  J  ..all  b 

:  — 


ived  this  obi 


"Though  we  tliui  take  leave  of  'fera, 

.ill  not  so  soou  forget  Uiiue  inuuceut  capers!  " 

There  is  no  "  Lady  O'Looney  "  bidden  beneath  the 
sods  of  France,  nor  any  grenadier  like  him  of  Wfafc- 

:•  :  — 

:  ath  a-driuking  cold  small 

There  are  no  aflosi  \iiliction  sore."  or  to 

that  vanity  of  "  physicians  "  on  which  the  English 

bucolic   mind  has  evidently   gloated  for  centuries. 
•  sighted  prudence  combines  the  epitaph  and 
the  advertisement,  after  the  fashion  of  the  tomb  of 
Jonathan  Thompson :  — 

>.h1  Husband,  and  affectionate  Father  ; 
Whose  disconsolate  Widow  and  Orpl 
Continue  to  carry  on  the  Tripe  and  Tro:ter  business 
At  the  same  shop  as  before  their  bereavement." 

Epitaphs  in  England  are  of  three  orders, 
with  two  classes.      There  is  the  commonplace  unob- 
jectionable (such  as' the  mere  name  and  date,  with 
a  text  or  two  added),  and  the  commonplace  ex- 
tremely objectionable,  such  as :  — 

"  Affliction  sore,  Long  ti>. 

Then  there  is  the  grotesque  intentional,  and  the 
grotesque  unintentional.  Among  the  former  we 
should  rank  the  epitaph  on  Mr.  Foote,  of  Norwich  :  — 

M  Here  lies  one  Foote,  whose  death  may  thousands  save, 
For  Death  hath  now  one  foot  within  the  grave." 

And  the  one  on  Mr.  Box  :  — 
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"  Here  lies  one  Box  within  another, 
The  one  of  wood  was  very  good, 
We  cannot  say  so  much  for  t  'other." 

Also  the  famous  one  of  Sir  John  Strange  :  — 

"  Here  lies  an  honest  lawyer,  * 

That  is  Strange!  " 

And  Albert  Diirer's  epitaph  for  himself,  —  certainly 
the  shortest,  and  perhaps  the  best  in  the  world,  — 
the  meet  inscription  for  the  closed  door  of  the 
House  appointed  for  all  living,  the  one  word  "  Em- 
igravit." 

Again,  there  is  Franklin's  famous  epitaph  for  him- 
self:— 

"  The  Body  of 
BENJAMIN   FRANKLIN, 

Printkr, 

Like  the  cover  of  an  old  book, 

Its  contents  torn  out, 

And  stripped  of  its  lettering  and  gilding, 

Lies  here,  food  for  worms. 

Yet  the  work  itself  shall  not  be  lost, 

For  it  will  (as  he  believed)  appear  ouce  more, 

In  a  new  and  more  beautiful  edition. 

Corrected  and  amended 

by 

The  Author." 

Or  this  one  on  a  bellows-maker :  — 

"  Here  lies  John  Mellows, 
The  Prince  of  Good  Fellows, 
Clerk  of  All-hallows, 
And  maker  of  bellows, 

He  bellows  did  mend  till  the  day  of  his  death; 
But  he  who  made  bellows  could  never  make  breath." 

Or  this,  at  Manchester, -on  an  old  man :  — 

"  Here  lies  John  Hill, 
A  man  of  skill, 
His  age  was  five  times  ten ; 
He  ne'er  did  good, 
Nor  ever  would, 
Had  he  lived  as  long  again." 

Or  this  on  a  dyer :  — 

'•'  Beneath  this  turf  a  man  doth  lie, 
Who  dyed  to  live,  and  lived  to  die." 

As  for  the  unintentionally  grotesque  epitaphs, 
they  may  be  found  in  almost  every  churchyard  in 
England.  Now  and  then,  when  we  hear  of  them, 
we  have  a  suspicion  that  they  are  "  too  good  to  be 
true,"  but  he  who  has  had  any  experience  of  British 
monumental  stupidity,  will  hesitate  to  put  limits  to 
the  absurdity  it  may  display.  The  following  are  a 
few  which  we  recall  to  mind,  omitting  such  as  we 
happen  to  have  elsewhere  seen  in  print.  Can  any- 
thing be  more  simply  touching  than  the  second  line 
of  this  couplet :  — 

"IN  MEMORY  OF  JOnN  DALY,  &c. 
He  died  of  a  Quinsy, 
And  was  buried  at  tansy." 

Or  the  third  of  this  triplet :  — 

"Here  lieth  wrapt  in  clay, 
The  body  of  William  Wray 
— I  have  do  more  to  say." 

There  is  certainly  no  lack  of  faith  displayed  in 
the  following,  which  is,  we  believe,  to  be  found  in 
Sunbury  churchyard :  — 

"A B 

Left  Sunbury, 

And  started  for  Paradise, 

June  25th,  18—." 

Very  different  is  the  sceptical,  not  to  say  rollick- 
ing, tone  of  the  inscription  over  a  certain  Gabriel 
John :  — 

M  Here  lies  the  body  of  Gabriel  John, 
Who  died  in  the  year  eighteen  hnndred  and  one. 
Pray  for  his  soul,  or  let  it  alone, 
For  it  is  all  one  to  Gabriel  John, 
Who  died  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  one." 


There  is  a  fearful  weight  of  innuendo  conveyed  in 
this  stern,  brief  notice  in  the  churchyard  of  Cotton- 
Hackett,  Worcestershire :  — 

"  Here  lieth  the  body  of  John  Galey  in  expectation  of  the  Last  Day. 
What  sort  of  man  he  was,  that  day  will  discover.'" 

We  might  rather  have  imagined  such  an  epitaph  for 
Napoleon  III.  than  for  the  clerk  of  a  quiet  English 
parish. 

Here  is  a  cruel  remark  on  a  doctor  :  — 

"  Here  lies  the  corpse  of  Dr.  Chard, 
Who  filled  the  half  of  this  churchyard  "  ; 

and  a  still  more  unpardonable  one  on  a  lady,  pos- 
sibly of  those  loquacious  tendencies  too  often  harshly 
attributed  to  her  sex  :  — 

"  Here  rests  in  silent  clay, 
Miss  Arabella  Young, 
Who,  oa  the  21st  of  May, 
Began  to  hold  her  tongue." 

This  is  as  bad  as  the  unkind  hint  conveyed  in  the 
following :  — 

"  Here  lies  Margaret  Sexton, 
Who  never  did  aught  to  vex  one. 
Not  like  the  woman  under  the  next  stone." 

We  know  that  next  door  neighbors  living  in 
towns  are  apt  to  dislike  each  other ;  and  we  have 
heard  a  gifted  lady  venture  on  the  splendid  scientific 
generalization,  that  "people  who  live  next  door  al- 
ways play  the  piano  badly."  But  it  is  rather  too 
hard  to  cast  covert  sarcasms  after  the  demise  of  both 
parties  on  "  the  woman  under  the  next  stone  !  " 

The  following  is  simple,  at  all  events.  It  is  at 
Melton  Mowbray,  in  Leicestershire  :  — 

"  Here  lies  the  wife  of  Simon  Stokes, 
Who  lived  and  died  like  other  folks." 

Grief  and  selfishness  are  finely  mingled  in  the  fol- 
lowing, by  a  widower  :  — 

"I've  lost  the  Comfort  of  my  life, 
Death  came  and  took  away  my  wife. 
And  now  I  don't  know  what  to  do, 
Lest  death  should  come  and  take  me  too." 

Grammar  is  postponed  in  the  next  to  high  poet- 
ical and  moral  considerations  :  — 

"  She 's  gone  and  cannot  come  to  we, 
But  we  shall  shortly  go  to  she." 

Another  is  grossly  personal :  — 

"  Reader  !  wherever  thou  be,  oh,  tread  not  hard, 
For  Tadlow  lies  all  over  this  churchyard." 

In  the  churchyard  of  St.  John,  Worcester,  there 
is  an  epitaph  which,  if  brevity  be  the  soul  of  wit, 
has  high  claim  to  that  character.  The  arrangement 
of  the  auxiliary  verb  is,  at  all  events,  original.  It 
reads  thus  — 

"  Honest  John 
's  dead  and  gone  ! " 

A  "  happy  conceit,"  it  was  doubtless  thought,  in 
1640,  to  write  over  a  member  of  Parliament  named 
White :  — 

"  Here  lies  a  John,  a  burning,  shining  light, 
Whose  name,  life,  actions,  all  alike  were  White  !  " 

The  following  would  be  set  down  as  Irish,  but  we 
believe  may  claim  a  Saxon  origin  :  — 

"  Ah,  cruel  Death  !     Why  so  unkind, 
To  take  her,  and  leave  me  behind  ? 
Better  to  have  taken  both  or  neither, 
It  would  have  been  more  kind  to  the  survivor  '  " 

But  of  the  following  there  can  be  no  mistake  :  — 

"  Under  this  stone  lie  two  babies  dear, 
One  is  buried  in  Connaught,  and  the  other  here." 

The  monument  —  is  it  needful  to  say  V  —  is  in  Ire- 
land, in  Athlone  churchyard. 
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Another  Irish  epitaph,  in  Ballindown,  County 
Sligo,  runs  thus  :  — 

"  Terence  McDonogh  lies  within  this  grave, 
That  says  enough  ;  for  all  that 's  generous,  brave, 
Facetious,  friendly,  witty,  just,  and  Rood, 
In  this  loved  name  is  fully  understnn  1  ; 
Fur  it  includes  whate'er  we  virtue  call, 
And  is  the  hieroglyphic  of  them  all." 

That  "  facetiousness  "  is  a  virtue,  and  a  virtue  to 
be  inscribed  on  a  tombstone,  is  a  rather  new  idea  to 
us,  still,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  its  favor. 
A  curious  study  of  national  character,  and  also  of 
the  character  of  different  ages  and  classes,  might  be 
made  by  noting  the  special  qualities  selected  for 
approval,  and  of  the  many  human  merits  heaped  on 
the  deserving  and  undeserving  dead.  As  none  but 
an  Irishman  would  have  chosen  "  facetious  "  as  a 
choice  epithet  of  approval,  so  none  but  an  Italian 
would  have  praised  a  deceased  marquis,  scion  of  one 
of  the  great  historic  houses  of  Florence,  by  describing 
him  (as  we  have  seen  on  his  funeral  tablet)  M  re- 
markable for  frugality.  An  English  nobleman  would 
hardly  have  accepted  the  phrase  as  laudatory,  and 
as  to  an  Irish  one,  no  more  cruel  outrage  could  be 
perpetrated  on  his  helpless  corpse,  than  to  a  place 
over  it  such  a  word. 

We  have  always  felt  satisfied  that  that  most  deli- 
cious of  all  epitaphs  which  celebrates  the  virtues  of 
Lady  O'Looney,  must  have  been  composed  by  her 
confidential  maid.  We  only  repeat  it  here  to  illus- 
trate our  hypothesis  :  — 
"  Den  lies  Lady  O'Looney, 
Gmt  niece  of  Burke,  commonly  called  '  The  Sublime,' 

(Uo  we  not  know  how  often  the  departed  lady  must 
have  told  her  maid  of  her  distinguished  relationship, 
and  of  Burke's  sobriquet  t) 

"  She  was  bland,  passionate,  and  deeply  religious  ; 
(The  "  blandness  "  had  been  a  matter  of  remark 
downstairs  ;  the  "  passionatencss,"  alas  |  perhaps  a 
matter  of  experience.  The  conjunction  of  the  two 
qualities,  and  the  simple  unvarnished  veracity  by 
which  they  are  followed  by  deep  piety,  speak  triun- 
petrtongned  for  the  integrity  of  the  faithful  domes- 
tic.) 

"  Also  she  painted  in  water-colors, 

(••  Also"  leads  up  finely  from  the  deep  religion 
to  the  great  event  of  Lady  O'Loonev's  life.) 
"  And  sent  several  pictures  to  the  BxfcMMsa, 

(Where,  O  where,  and  when,  was  held  the  Exhibition 
which  should  have  been  made  forever  memorable  by 
the  "several  pictures"  of  the  gifted  lady  which 
adorned  its  walls,  —  the  Exhibition  which  to  her 
devoted  follower  was  manifestly  the  only  Exhibition 
in  the  world  worthy  of  the  name  V) 

"  She  was  first  cousiu  of  Lady  Jones, 
(Crowning  triumph  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
valuable  genealogical  indication.) 

"  And  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  !  " 
(Namely,  of  bland,  passionate,  and  deeply-religious 
ladies;  of  artists  and  exhibitors  in  water-colors; 
and,  above  all,  of  cousins-gertnan  to  Lady  Jones. 
The  sudden  turn  of  this  phrase  to  the  Scriptural  and 
prophetic  utterance  after  the  more  didactic  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  epi- 
taph, is  one  of  the  most  striking  in  the  range  of  lit- 
erature. The  mantle  of  Lady  O'Looney 's  bland 
religion  had  certainly  descended  —  probably  with 
the  rest  of  her  wardrobe  —  to  her  encomiast.) 

To  leave  these  speculations ;  shall  we  class  among 
the  intentionally  or  unintentionally  grotesque  epi- 
taphs  the    following,    composed    by    three    Scotch 


friends,  to  whom  the  person  commemorated  had  left 
a  legacy,  with  the  hope  expressed  that  they  would 
honor  him  by  some  record  of  their  regrets  ?  The 
first  friend  composed  the  line  which  naturally 
opened  the  epitaph  :  — 

"  Provost  Peter  Patterson  was  Provost  of  Dundee, 
The  second  added  :  — 

"  Provost  Peter  Patterson,  here  lies  he. 
The  third  could  suggest  no  other  conclusion  than 

"  Hallelujah  !  Hallelujee  !  " 

The  following  must  have  been  flattering  to  the 
bereaved  widower:  — 

"  nere  ties  the  body  of  Mary  Ford, 

-iouI,  we  trust,  is  with  the  Lord  ; 
But  if  for  hell  she  's  changed  this  life, 
'T  is  better  than  being  John  Ford's  wife." 

We  wonder  whether  the  old  bachelor  commemo- 
rated in  the  next  would  have  indorsed  the  epitaph 
provided  for  him  :  — 

"  At  threescore  winters'  end  I  died, 
A  cheerless  being,  lone  and  sad  : 
The  nuptial  knot  I  never  tied, 
And  wished  my  father  never  had  !  " 

There  are  de  par  U-  mnnde  a  number  of  epitaphs 
the  absurdity  of  which  consists  in  the  substitution 
of  a  wrong  name  for  the  deceased  person,  to  accom- 
modate the  exigencies  of  the  poet.  One  of  them 
runs  thus :  — 

I  rne.ith  this  ancient  pew, 
I       the  remains  .if  .Jonathan  Blue, 
His  name  was  Black,  but  that  would  n't  do.'' 

And  another :  — 

"  t'nderneath  this  stone  aged  threescore  and  ten, 
Lie  the  remains  of  Willi, mi  Wood-hes  " 
(For  Hen,  read  Cock  —  Cock  would  n't  come  in  rhyme.) 

We  confess  we  are  sceptical  about  the  authentici- 
ty of  these  various  readings,  aa  also  of  the  epitaph  on 
the  architect  Trollope  :  — 

-Here  lies  William  Trollop, 
W  ho  made  the*-  stones  roll  up; 

0  death  took  his  soul  up. 
His  body  filled  this  hole  u|>." 

No  doubts,  however,  attach  to  the  sweet  agricul- 
tural simplicity  which  breathes  through  the  follow- 
ing:— 

'•  lire  I  lies,  and  no  wonder  I  'ra  dead, 
For  the  wheel  of  a  wagon  went  over  my  head." 

A  very  facetious  story  is  told  in  some  quarters  of 
a  pauper,  who  having  died  in  a  workhouse,  was  to 
be  buried  in  the  most  economical  fashion.     The  mas- 
ter proposed  to  inscribe  over  his  tombstone  :  — 
"Thomas  Thorps, 
His  corpse." 

The  guardians  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  in- 
dignantly forbade  such  a  profligate  expenditure  of 
the  rates,  and  ordered  the  epitaph  to  be  curtailed 
thus : — 

"  Thorps' 
Corpse."' 

The  narrators  of  this  anecdote  are  grossly  ignorant 
of  Poor-law  management.  Any  tombstone,  or  any 
epitaph  whatever  for  a  pauper,  would  never  have 
been  dreamed  of  by  either  master  or  guardians. 

Perhaps  the  most  absurd  of  all  epitaphs  is  that  at- 
tributed to  a  pyrotechnist  who  died  a  few  years  ago. 
In  the  course  of  his  travels  he  had  been  immensely 
struck  by  an  inscription  on  the  grave  of  the  great 
musical  composer  Pureed  :  — 

"  He  is  gone  where  alone  his  melodies  can  be  exceeded." 
Fired  by  laudable  ambition  to  secure  such  praise, 
Mr.  B.  requested  that  over  his  tomb  might  be  writ- 
ten :  — 


fe- 


& 


IF 
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"He  is  gone  where  alone  hisfireicorks  can  be  exceeded." 

After  all  these  ridiculous  instances  of  grotesque 
epitaphs,  we  have  no  heart  to  speak  of  the  remain- 
ing class  of  mortuary  inscriptions, — the  few,  the  very 
few,  in  English,  which  are  really  good  ;  good  either 
as  poetry,  or  because  their  directness  and  simplicity 
make  them  affecting. 

Certainly  we  cannot  class  with  either  of  these  the 
last  we  shall  quote,  a  real  epitaph,  and  a  whole  sat- 
ire too :  — 

"  He  lived  and  died  a  true  Christian, 
He  loved  bis  friends,  and  liated  his  enemies  !  " 

DAYS  AND  NIGHTS  IN  PERSIA. 

BT   ARMINIUS    VAMBERY. 

It  was  on  the  2d  of  September  that  I  passed 
through  the  gate  Shah  Abdul  Azim,  at  Teheran.  I 
was  dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  Bagdad  Sunnite 
Dervish.  A  long  entari  reached  to  my  feet,  and  I 
wore  a  red  girdle,  and  a  raaschlach,  striped  with 
black,  my  head  being  wound  round  with  the  keffie, 
which  was  as  elegant  as  it  was  comfortable.  A  car- 
avanserai, a  little  way  out  of  the  town,  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  rendezvous  for  our  small  party.  Here 
those  who  were  to  be  fellow-travellers  made  ac- 
quaintance with  one  another ;  bales  of  goods  were 
freshly  fastened- and  packed;  and,  after  the  animals 
had  been  duly  fed,  we  set  out.  Our  caravan  con- 
sisted of  about  thirty  mules,  some  horsemen,  a  few 
Mollah  pilgrims  returning  home  from  Mesched,  a 
sprinkling  of  artisans  and  merchants,  and  my  insig- 
nificant self.  Shah  Abdul  Azim  is  held  in  particu- 
lar esteem  by  the  inhabitants  of  Teheran  for  pil- 
grimages. In  the  daytime,  and  particularly  in  the 
afternoon  hours,  there  is  usually  a  great  bustle  at  it. 
One  always  meets  numbers  of  finely-dressed  ladies, 
who,  mounted  like  men  upon  splendid  steeds,  ride  in 
and  out  with  Mirzas  and  Khans,  and  numerous  suites. 
European  carriages,  of  which  the  court  alone  makes 
use  here,  are  also  occasionally  met ;  for,  although 
pilgrimages  are  undertaken  to  Shah  Abdul  Azim,  it 
is  likewise  made  a  place  for  carousal  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Teheran.  As  I  proceeded  thither  in  the 
midnight  hours,  the  quiet  which  reigned  around  es- 
pecially struck  me.  Almost  with  the  clearness  of 
day,  the  moon  illuminated  the  chain  of  mountains  on 
the  left,  as  well  as  the  richly-gilded  cupola  under 
which  the  holy  Shah  Abdul  Azim  reposes.  After 
having  ridden  about  an  hour,  some  of  the  members 
of  our  caravan  began  to  break  the  monotony  of  our 
nocturnal  procession  by  conversing  aloud.  The  cara- 
van forms  an  entire  company ;  but,  as  is  natural,  each 
member  enters  into  a  more  or  less  close  relationship 
with  some  other  earlier  acquaintance,  or  a  mutual 
object  affords  ground  for  a  closer  familiarity.  I  had 
selected  as  a  companion  a  young  Seid  from  Bagdad, 
who,  as  Rauzechan  (religious  singer)  by  profession, 
had  undertaken  a  tour  to  Southern  Persia.  Rau- 
zechan means  strictly  those  who  sing  in  dirges  the 
death  of  the  famous  martyr  Hussein,  and  they  are 
therefore  highly  fanatical  Shiites.  Our  friendship 
may  thus  appear  somewhat  remarkable ;  but  the 
Seid,  as  an  inhabitant  of  Bagdad,  and  subject  to  the 
Porte,  had  no  apprehension  in  forming  a  closer  inti- 
macy with  an  Eifendi.  He  led  me  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  caravan,  and  as  he  was  a  merry  fellow, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  special  craft  as  elegiac  professor, 
sang  the  most  frivolous  songs,  he  immediately  be- 
came a  favorite  with  the  whole  company,  and  his 
introduction  proved  very  useful  to  me.  In  order  to 
gain  his  favor  as  well  as  that  of  the  rest,  I  was  care- 


ful as  to  my  religious  conversation  *  at  our  first 
meeting.  It  is  hard  to  avoid  committing  one's  self  in 
this  respect,  as  the  Persians  are  very  fond  of  contro- 
versy, and  gladly  engage  in  a  dispute  with  Chris- 
tians, Gebers,  and  most  readily  of  all  with  Sunnites. 
I  thought  to  myself  that  there  would  be  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  this  hereafter,  and  took  advantage 
of  my  joyous  frame  of  mind,  rather  than  give  my- 
self up  to  contemplation  of  my  hazardous  excursion. 
Some  years  before,  a  couplet  from  a  Persian  poet 
was  enough  to  throw  me  into  ecstasy;  now  I  am 
travelling  as  an  Oriental  grafted  on  to  the  Oriental 
stock  in  a  manner  allowed  to  few  Europeans. 

The  magnificence  of  the  weather  also  contributed 
greatly  to  my  enjoyment.  I  should  in  vain  attempt 
to  describe  the  beauty  of  a  moonlight  September 
night  in  Persia.  The  atmosphere  is  so  clear,  the 
calm  so  refreshing,  the  shadows  of  the  mountains  and 
of  isolated  trees  and  ruins  so  fantastic.  The  caravan 
moves  forward  in  a  small  train.  The  bells  which 
hang  on  the  animals  drawing  the  teams  give  forth 
a  melancholy,  monotonous  sound ;  while  the  incom- 
parably sublime,  star-bespangled  heaven  so  strikes 
the  soul  of  an  Occidental,  that  he  entirely  disregards 
the  waste  and  desolate  nature  of  the  country.  The 
way  from  Shah  Abdul  Azim  to  the  lower  chain  of 
mountains  is  over  rolling  stones,  ditches,  and  empty 
beds  of  rivulets ;  still,  I  little  regarded  difficulties, 
and,  trusting  to  the  safe  footing  of  my  little  donkey, 
followed  the  intimations  of  my  Seid,  who  could  re- 
late a  different  history  of  each  star.  For  each  star 
has  a  separate  fable,  its  good  and  its  bad  influence  ; 
and  I  should  have  lost  much  favor  with  him  had  I 
not  seemed  to  give  unlimited  faith  to  his  words. 
The  Pleiades  had  already  sunk  below  the  western 
horizon  when  we  ascended  the  hill  near  Karizek, 
upon  the  other  side  of  which  was  our  first  station, 
Kenaregird.  Yet  once  again  I  cast  a  glance  at  the 
beautiful  nocturnal  landscape,  and,  as  we  descend 
to  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  the  moonlight 
gradually  melts  away  before  the  approach  of  day- 
break. As  soon  as  the  morning  star  appears  in  the 
firmament,  the  caravan  hails  in  him  the  newly  ap- 
proaching morn.  The  most  pious  of  the  company, 
at  the  same  time,  intones  an  Ezan,  as  my  Seid  now 
did.  The  short  period  of  twilight  is  made  use  of 
for  washing,  and,  before  the  points  of  the  first  sun- 
beam appear,  the  caravan  halts  a  short  time  for 
prayer.  The  animals  stand  quietly,  their  heads  bent 
to  the  earth;  the  riders,  turned  towards  the  west, 
kneel  in  a  line,  and  in  the  humble,  contrite  attitude 
peculiar  to  the  Mohammedans.  Amid  the  melodi- 
ous sounds  of  the  first  Allah  Ekber,  Phcebua  blesses 
the  travellers  with  his  appearance.  After  sunrise 
we  ride  on  for  a  short  time,  as  the  earlier  or  later 
nightly  departure  depends  upon  the  distance  from 
the  station.  We  therefore  fix  our  first  resting-place 
here,  while  the  sun's  scorching  rays  make  us  feel 
how  much  a  shelter  for  all  is  needed  !  We  turn 
into  a  spacious  caravanserai,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  village  of  Kenaregird.  As  the  name  even  of 
Kenaregird  ("the  border  of  the  sand")  implies,  there 
stretches  in  an  easterly  direction  from  this  village 
the  great  salt-desert,  called  Deshti  Kuvir.  This 
must  be  a  terrible  tract,  of  land ;  and,  although 
I  should  doubt  its  being  more  dreadful  and  wild 
than  the  celebrated  Chalata,  wdiich  is  to  be  found 
between  Bokhara  and  Khiva,  or  many  spots  in  the 
great  Ilyrcanian  desert,  still  I  cannot  sufficiently 
express  my  astonishment  at  not  having,  in  all  my 


*  It  is   scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Wunbery   travelled 
through  Central  Asia  In  the  disguise  of  a  Dervish. 
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•wanderings  in  Persia,  met  with  a  single  native  who 
had  penetrated  this  desert,  or  that  portion  which 
lies  between  Kenaregird  and  Tebbes. 

The  Persian,  when  he  speaks  of  Deshti  Kuvir, 
has  always  a  number  of  horrible  tales,  which  are 
interlarded  with  elves,  demons,  and  other  bad  spirits 
called  up  by  his  spiriting,  and  with  these  horrors  of 
the  desert  he  strives  to  frighten  his  bearer.  There 
is  also  a  legend  in  Persia  which  tells  that  Shamr, 
the  murderer  of  Hussein,  and  the  arch-enemy  of  the 
Sbiite  Persians,  was  the  cause  of  the  desolation  of 
this  region.  Tormented  with  a  guilty  conscience, 
he  sought  refuge  here,  his  mere  appearance  being 
sufficient  to  transform  the  once  flourishing  country 
into  a  salt  and  barren  desert.  From  his  sweat  the 
unfathoined  salt-pools  spring,  and  marvellously  ter- 
rible is  the  Kebir  Kuh,  where  the  bad  Shamr  dwells. 

Woe  to  the   traveller  who,  beguiled   by  ii/nis 

light,  comes  into  the  neighborhood  !  Bach  tales  my 
fellow-travellers  recounted  to  me  of  the  Persian  salt 

Arrived  in  the  caravanserai,  all  in  a  short  time 
sink  down  in  some  shady  nook  :  in  a  lew  minutes, 
however,  the  nomad  town  changes  its  aspects  to  B 
busy  colony.     While  the  beasl  erly  of  the 

dry  barley  straw,  the  Persian  makes  his  meagre  re- 
past. The  rich  put  themselves  info  the  hands  of 
their  servants,  to  get  their  persons  rubbed  and  their 

limbs  stretched  out ;  and  hardly  has  one  recoi 
breath  from  the.  hardships  01  Uul  station,  when 
breakfast  is  ready,  and  after  it  each  betakes  himself 
to  rest.  Sleep  is  given  up  at  night,  for  i:i  the  dim- 
mer months  we  commonly  travel  then,  and  rest  in 
the  mid-hours  of  the  day.  The  beasts  follow  the 
same  rule.  Before  sunset  they  are  curried  and 
rubbed  down,  the  pilaf-pot  is  set  up,  and,  about  an 
hour  before  setting  out,  supper  is  eaten.  Dervishes 
or  other  privileged  lazy  fellows,  by  God's  grace, 
have  a  much  easier  part  than  many  travellers. 
rived  at  the  station,  the  Dervish,  without  troubling 
himself  about  anything,  gives  himself  tip  tO  rest  : 
and  when  the  smoke  of  the  kett'e  announces  supper, 
he  takes  his  keschkul  (a  vessel  formed 
nut)  on  his  arm,  and  with  R  powerful  jahu  !  jahakh  ! 
and  with  an  assurance  which  is  really  wonderful, 
approaches  each  separate  group.  Each  gives  him 
a  portion.  After  he  has  terminated  his  round  he 
mixes  all  together,  and  he  is  safe  to  have  secured, 
if  not  a  sumptuous,  at  least  a  plentiful  supper. 
"  He  has  no  provision  with  him,  cooks  nothing,  and 
yet  he  has  enough,"  say  the  Orientals,  ••  for  his 
kitchen  is  furnished  by  God." 

From  Kenaregird  our  second  station  was  through 
the  desert.  It  is  a  long  tongue  of  land  of  Deshti 
Kuvir,  of  which  the  southern  borders  reach  nearly 
to  Kum.  In  the  midst  of  it  is  the  station  Hauz-i- 
Sultan  (the  reservoir  of  the  Sultan),  which  consists 
of  a  large  caravanserai,  to  which  a  subterraneous 
aqueduct  is  conveyed.  By  this,  water  is  procured, 
which,  being  much  required,  is  very  dear  in  the 
whole  vicinity. 

When  we  had  quitted  Kenaregird,  and  had  trav- 
elled about  an  hour  in  the  desert,  the  waste  region 
was  suddenly  lightened  up  by  moonshine,  and  grew 
more  and  more  romantic.  The  stillness  of  night, 
which  in  the  great  desert  seems  redoubled,  affects 
the  traveller  inexpressibly.  The  anticipation  that 
I  was  yet  to  travel  through  the  still  greater  desert 
of  Central  Asia,  led  the  eye  to  delight  itself  all  the 
more  with  the  wonderful  spectacle.  Nowhere  in 
the  dusky  horizon  does  the  eye  meet  a  point  of  rest : 
only  here  and  there  the  columns  of  sand  rise  high 


towards  heaven,  tossed  up  by  the  wind.  They 
dance  from  one  spot  to  another,  like  nightly  ghosts  ; 
and  it  is  conceivable  enough  to  me  that  fearful 
souls  would,  look  upon  them  as  phantoms  hashed  by 
furies.  My  fellow-traveller  seemed  to  be  one  of  the 
latter  class,  for  he  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  burnous, 
thrust  himself  into  the  innermost  part  of  the  caravan, 
and  did  not  venture  even  to  look  out  on  the  desert 
around  him. 

It  was  towards  midnight,  when  we  heard  from 
the  distance  a  monotonous  ring  of  bells,  and,  as  I 
soon  learned,  this  was  from  a  large  caravan  which 
had  set  out  an  hour  before  us.  We  redoubled  our 
steps  in  order  to  overtake  it;  but  hardly  had  we 
advanced  a  hundred  paces,  when  an  insupportable 
smell  began  to  oppress  us.  The  Persians  knew  at 
once  the  cause  of  it.  We  moved  faster,  bat  the 
stench  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  and  when,  in- 
fluen.  .  I  inquired  about  it,  I  got  for 

answer  that   this  was   a  caravan   of  the   dead.     A 

in  of  the  dead,  I  thought;    that  is  singular; 
and  I  hurried  to  my  neighbor  to  get  an  explanation. 

'led  out  to  me,  "  Go  on,  go  on,"  and  alter  a 
powerful  spurring  of  his  little  ass,  already  hard 
enough  pressed,  he  came  up  to  me  as  I  was  joining 
the  aforesaid  caravan,  which  consisted  of  about  forty 
-  and  mules,  laden  with  coffins,  and  accom- 
panied by  three  mounted  Arabs.  Everybody  strove 
bard  to  reach  it.  in  order  to  get  past  it  as  soon  as 
ill  never  forget  the  sight  that  met 
my  eyes  when  I  came  up  with  one  of  the  riders. 
His  nose  and  mouth  were  Covered,  his  ydlov. 
showed    yet    more    ghastly   by   the    moonlight.      In 

of  the  unendurable  stench,  I  could  not  help 
asking  him  some  questions.     The  Arab  told  me  that 
he  had  already  conveyed  these  dead  ten  days,  and 
had  to  conduct  them  for  twenty  dap  more  1 
he  could  reach  Kerbela,  the  spot  wl  pious 

08,  who  had  died  for  the  love  of  Imam  H: 
were  permit  ouried.     This  custom  is  general 

in   all  and  whenever  me:r  .   they 

order  themselves  to  be  transported  from  the  distant 
i  Kerbela,  to  be  placed  in  the  same  earth 
in  which  the  Imam  Hussein  rests. 

When  we  had  lelt  the  caravan  of  the  dead  with 
its  choking  odor  far  behind  us,  I  turned  to  take  a 
glance  at  this  weird  procession.  The  beasts  laden 
with  the  long  coffins  buried  their  heads  deep  in  their 
necks;  the  riders  occupied  themselves  with  Ul 
the  horses  on  with  hollow  cry.  Such  a  sight,  in 
whatever  neighborhood,  would  be  gloomy  enough, 
but  in  the  centre  of  the  desert  it  was  something 
ribably  mournful.  The  corpses  often  become 
mangled  in  a  frightful  fashion  in  their  (supposed) 
spot  of  eternal  rest ;  yet  the  Persians  have  thought 
fit  to  maintain  this  custom  for  six  hundred  years. 
For  whoever  comes  to  Kerbela  has  the  sweet  hope 
of  finding  himself  on  the  day  of  the  Resurrection  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  holy  martyr, 
and  from  hence,  under  his  conduct,  of  passing  to 
the  ever-green  plains  of  Paradise.  AVe  reached 
Hauz-i-Sultan  just  at  the  rise  of  the  morning  star, 
but  nothing  of  great  importance  befell  us  there. 
Early  next  morning  Kum  appeared  in  the  distance 
with  its  many  green  cupolas,  the  rich  gilded  one 
lightened  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  It  is  the 
holy  town  of  the  Persian  ladies.  Here  rests  Fatima, 
the  sister  of  Iman  Riza,  who,  out  of  tender  feeling  to 
her  brother,  at  that  time  dwelling  in  Mesched,  un- 
dertook a  journey  from  Bagdad.  The  high  lady 
could  not  reach  the  goal  of  her  wishes,  for  she  fell 
ill  in  Kum,  died,  and  lies  buried 'with  a  company  of 
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444,  all  of  them  saints.  This  town,  like  Kerbela,  is 
a  favorite  burial-place  of  pious  Persian  women,  who 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  order  themselves  to 
be  carried  hither. 

From  the  spot  where  the  town  first  became  visible 
small  heaps  of  stones  are  to  be  seen,  as  everywhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  places  of  pilgrimage.  These 
are  heaped  up  by  pious  pilgrims,  accompanied  by 
recitations  of  hymns.  Here  and  there  also  is  a  bush, 
which  is  hung  with  variegated  rags.  Each  deposits 
some  token  of  respect ;  one  will  have  recourse  to  the 
stones,  another  to  the  rags.  Earlier  it  was  the  cus- 
tom that  each  passer-by  should  drive  a  nail  into  a 
similarly  honored  tree.  This  is  an  ancient  custom, 
and  apparently  is  the  origin  of  the  many  mythical 
tales  of  the  "  Iron  Stick."  I  also  descended  from 
my  ass,  and  bound  a  fringe  of  my  red  silk  keffie 
on  the  twig  of  a  bush.  What  a  wonderful  medley 
of  stuff  from  all  parts  of  the  world  did  I  witness 
on  this  spot !  Indian  and  Kashmer  tissues ;  the 
manufactures  of  England  and  America ;  those  thick 
stuffs,  which  Kurdish,  Arabian,  and  Turkoman 
nomads  produce  :  everything  is  here  mixed  to- 
gether. 

Before  we  arrived  in  the  town,  we  had  passed  on 
one  side  a  very  large  burial-ground.  This  must  ex- 
tend as  far  as  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  far  larger 
than  the  one  at  Mesched,  but  is  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  one  in  Kerbela.  The  town  itself 
seems  decayed  and  poor.  We  put  up  at  a  caravan- 
serai in  the  midst  of  a  bazaar,  and  I  felt  much 
pleasure  when  I  heard  that  we  should  halt  here  two 
days.  After  some  hours  of  refreshment,  conformably 
to  the  office  of  Dervish,  I  betake  myself  to  the  holy 
grave,  and,  after  the  washing  of  my  clothes,  and  the 
ordinary  lavations,  I  join  myself  to  the  line  of 
pilgrims  who  take  the  route  to  the  shining  chapel  in 
the  distance.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  was  the  first 
European  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  allowed 
to  visit  this  sanctuary  of  Persian  ladies. 

We  came  first  to  the  porch,  which  is  planted  with 
beautiful  trees,  and  serves  for  a  dwelling-place  to 
the  numerous  Seids  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  guard 
of  their  respective  holy  ancestresses.  A  road  from 
these  parts  conducts  us  through  a  high  portal  into 
the  inner  court,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  little 
chapel  raises  itself,  crowned  with  splendid  cupolas. 
Shah  Abbas  the  Great  and  Kherim  Khan  the  Just 
contributed  most  to  the  splendor  of  the  building. 
The  number  of  ducats  which  were  spent  on  the 
gilding  of  the  beautiful  large  cupola  would  seem 
fabulous,  and,  if  I  am  well  informed,  the  gold  plate 
which  is  put  over  the  cupola  is  three  finger-nails 
thick.  The  entrance  is  adorned  with  a  portal,  of 
which  the  masterly  Kaschi-work  —  symmetrically 
arranged  arabesques,  in  the  freshest  colors,  under 
which  the  deep  azure  is  predominant  —  produces  a 
fairy -like  impression  on  the  traveller  unaccustomed 
to  the  splendor  of  Oriental  buildings.  Sixteen 
marble  steps  lead  to  the  door,  which  is  laid  over 
witli  a  massive  silver  plate,  but  commonly  covered 
with  a  thick  carpet.  On  the  lower  step  the  shoes, 
weapons,  or  staff,  are  taken  from  the  pilgrim,  and 
then  he  ascends  in  seemly,  respectful  posture.  On 
crossing  the  threshold,  he  must  first  kiss  the  cold 
marble  and  then  pass  in.  The  interior  is  yet  more 
surprising  than  the  outside.  Here  are  arabesques 
and  Kaschi-work,  intermingled  with  mirrors  and 
rich  gilded  flowers;  and  although  the  vaulted  roof 
of  the  cupola,  as  well  as  the  wall  all  round,  is  over- 
laden with  hundreds  of  prisms  and  works  in  relief, 
with  niches  and  every  architectural  ornament,  it 


may  be  called  gorgeous,  but  is  in  no  respect  elegant 
or  tasteful.  The  coffin,  which  is  surrounded  with  a 
massive  silver  rail,  decked  with  a  costly  carpet, 
stands  right  in  the  middle  under  the  high  cande- 
labrum. The  cover  of  this  is  only  once  a  year 
removed,  and  only  a  small  part  of  it  is  shown  to  the 
pious  pilgrims.  Here,  as  everywhere,  hang  prayers 
from  the  rods  of  the  rail ;  some  read  themselves,  and 
some  permit  others  to  read  to  them.  Others,  ao-ain 
count  the  bustling  Seids,  who  stand  in  their  places 
to  recite  the  Koran.  Some  shriek,  sing,  and  whine ; 
the  Seids,  in  impudent  fashion,  demand  alms  and 
gifts.  Yet  the  devotees  are  not  disturbed,  for,  in  the 
midst  of  the  terrible  noise,  one  can  see  many  with 
foreheads  pressed  on  the  cold  metal  of  the  rail,  and 
with  fixed  looks  gazing  on  the  coffin.  They  remain 
seated  for  hours  together,  without  permitting  them- 
selves to  be  disturbed.  At  my  entrance  that  costly 
treasure  surprised  me  more  than  the  motley  mix- 
ture of  things  which  are  suspended  round  about  the 
walls  and  on  the  tips  of  the  points  of  the  rail. 
Precious  metals,  valuable  jewels,  are  very  dear  to 
the  Persian's  heart.  They  naturally  imagine  that 
their  saints  have  pleasure  in  the  same ;  and  so  the 
resting-places  of  the  saints  are  bedecked  with  really 
remarkable  objects  of  high  value. 

Though  my  Bagdad  dress  was  a  thorn  in  the  eyes 
of  many  of  the  fanatical  assembly  of  the  Shiites,  yet, 
thanks  to  my  fellow-travellers,  it  was  no  trouble  to 
me. 

After  the  performance  of  pious  duties,  I  took  a 
trip  into  the  town  to  inspect  its  noted  spots.  As  ev- 
erywhere else,  so  also  here,  I  began  with  the  bazaar, 
which  was  plentifully  provided  during  the  fruit  sea- 
son with  the  famous  water-melons  of  Persia.  This 
fruit  is  found  nearly  everywhere  in  Persia,  and  serves 
a  large  portion  of  the  people  for  exclusive  nourish- 
ment in  the,  autumnal  months.  The  juice  (Abi  Hin- 
duvana)  is  employed,  strange  to  say,  as  a  medicine 
in  many  diseases  :  the  very  peel  being  used.  It  is 
at  first  dried,  then  boiled  ;  and  if  one  dips  a  piece  of 
linen  in  the  boiling  water,  it  can  be  used  later  as  a 
sponge,  through  the  phosphoric  contents  of  the 
plant.  Besides  the  melon,  there  are  here  good 
peaches  and  pomegranates.  But  the  porcelain  manu- 
factures of  this  town  are  the  most  famous,  especially 
a  certain  kind  of  long-necked  jugs,  which  are  made 
of  the  clay  of  the  holy  city. 

Kum  is  very  poor  in  buildings,  but,  in  spite  of 
this,  in  the  olden  time  it  was  a  famous  town.  The 
neighborhood  is  described  as  clothed  with  luxuriant 
verdure,  thanks  to  a  good  aqueduct,  which  conveys 
water  hither  from  the  adjacent  hills.  The  water, 
however,  when  drawn  in  the  open  air,  smacks  some- 
what of  salt,  but  this  taste  it  loses  entirely  in  the 
well.  When  I  asked  a  Persian  about  this  circumstance, 
he  told  me  that  an  Arabian,  who  had  come  hither 
with  the  holy  Fatima,  gave  the  state  instructions 
how  to  prepare  a  mixture  of  clay,  with  which,  if  all 
springs  and  basins  are  smeared,  the  salt  taste  will 
be  taken  away  from  the  water  little  by  little. 

When,  after  a  tolerably  long  excursion  in  the  town 
and  neighborhood,  I  came  in  the  evening  to  the  car- 
avanserai, I  found  in  a  corner  some  poorly  clad  peo- 
ple, who,  by  their  shy  and  timid  look,  indicated  Per- 
sian origin.  I  went  up  to  them,  and  thought  I 
would  enter  into  conversation  with  them,  when  one 
of  my  fellow-travellers  called  out  to  me,  "  Eflendi, 
what  are  you  about?  You  have  been  to-day  on  a 
pilgrimage,  and  now  you  wisli  to  pollute  yourself 
with  this  unclean  Jew  ! "  Jew,  thought  I,  then,  the 
Persian  may  cry  out  as  long  as  he  likes.     The  poor 
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children  of  Israel  noted  my  kindness  to  them,  and 
many  of  them  came  out  of  their  cells.  They  stir- 
rounded  me  in  due  form,  and  told  me,  all  the  while 
looking  round  them  timorously,  that  they  were  that 
day  (Friday)  preparing  their  food  for  to-morrow, 
which  was  Sabbath,  for  they  were  not  permitted  to 
do  anything  that  required  labor  on  that  day.  One 
of  the  elders  could  not  forbear  telling  me,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  of  the  oppression  the  Jews  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Persians,  and  with  joyous  glance  he 
looked  around  as  he  described  to  me,  the  supposed 
Osmanli,  the  mildness  of  the  Sultan's  rule.  He  could 
not  find  words  sufliciently  expressive  with  which  to 
bless  the  Sultan.  The  poor  Israelite  had  no  idea 
th&t,  in  that  particular,  the  moving  spring  of  the  no- 
ble action  was  western  enlightenment  alone. 

After  two  days  we  quitted  Kum,  and  went  a  four 
hours'  ride  on  a  desolate  route,  to  the  village  of 
Lenkuan.  The  caravan  encamped  in  the  village  it- 
self, but  I  moved  forward  to  a  garden  in  the  vicinity 
to  spend  the  day.  In  the  midst  of  the  garden  is  the 
little  chapel  of  an  Itnamzade  (descendant  of  an 
Iman).  The  graves  of  this  Iman  are  very  numerous 
ID  Persia,  and  it,  is  certain  that  hardly  a  tenth  of 
them  are  still  honored.  And  no  wonder,  for  each 
village,  be  it  ever  so  little,  must  have  its  saint.  They 
improvise  one,  invent  a  legend,  and  build  a  chapel 
on  the  bones  of  some  famous  hero.  This  is  immedi- 
ately decorated  with  green  tile>.  (!reen  is  the  color 
with  which  the  holy  posterity  clothe  the  head  during 
We.  Green,  therefore,  the  House  of  the  Graves 
must  be.  As  I  was  resting  Comfortably  in  the  shade 
of  the  trees,  the  grave-digger  approached.  Marvellous 
stories  did  he  tell  of  the  dead  saint's  power.  "  Only 
yesterday,"  said  he,  "a  Persian  khan,  who  rested  in 
this  same  place,  and  in  a  drunken  condition,  wished 
to  betake  himself  afterwards  to  the  interior,  when 
he  sunk  down,  suddenly  struck  by  paralysis.  Ay, 
Ellendi,"  he  continued,  ••one  must  not  sport  with  a 
saint."  His  look  was  full  of  gravity  as  lie  related 
the  tale,  yet  he  very  soon  made  me  understand  that 
he  expected  a  few  pence,  and  when  1  handed  them 
to  him,  he  immediately,  went  away. 

Solitude  is  often  very  sweet  in  excited  caravan 
life.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  me,  as  the 
fanatical  Shiites  were  always  putting  question!  to 
me  in  regard  to  the  religious  differences  of  the  two 
Beets,  and  these  I  had  to  answer.  In  solitude,  my 
imagination  formed  wonderful  images.  I  allowed 
my  thoughts  to  wander  far  from  Persia  to  the  dis- 
tant West.  I  recalled  those  visions  in  which  I  had 
so  often  figured  the  East  to  myself  when  still  in  my 
home. 

Certainly  it  was  very  different  from  my  imagin- 
ings, which  were  far  more  poetical  than  the  presence 
of  the  object  of  my  hopes  turned  out  to  be.  Yet  I 
could  not  suppress  a  deep  interest  U  I  surveyed  some 
inhabitants  of  the  village,  who  were  of  an  unmistak- 
able Median  type.  In  the  contour  of  their  faces  I 
was  reminded  of  the  illustrations  which  I  had  seen 
on  Syrian  and  Median  lias-reliefs,  in  the  works  of 
Layard,  llawlinson,  and  other  travellers. 

How  my  heart  actually  beat  when  I  had  now  be- 
fore me  the  originals,  instead  of  the  copies!  The 
sun  had  long  set  when  we  betook  ourselves  to  the 
road  to  reach  the  nearest  station.  Sengseng.  Trav- 
ellers usually  go  by  Sehurab  and  Pasingan,  yet,  by 
reason  of  the  want  of  water  in  these  spots,  we  avoid- 
ed that  route.  The  whole  road  is  through  one  o'f 
the  most  horrible  wastes.  Not  a  drop  of  water  is  to 
be  found  in  the  neighborhood,  and  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  agriculture  visible,  and  yet  this  is  in  the 
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heart  of  Persia.  Since  I  had  forgotten  to  provide 
myself  with  water,  I  had  to  suffer  much  from  thirst. 
Until  we  came  to  Sengseng,  the  stinking  water  from 
the  cistern  only  served  to  mitigate  it  a  very  little, 
on  which  account  I  was  highly  rejoiced,  when,  next 
night,  we  finished  our  last  journey  through  the  des- 
ert ;  the  cupolas  of  Kaschan,  a  town  of  the  second 
rank  in  Persia,  coming  full  into  view.  The  Euro- 
pean traveller,  about  to  enter  a  town  in  Persia,  is 
naturally  curious  about  it;  so  many  epithets,  such 
as  noble,  sublime,  marvellous,  ring  in  his  ears,  from 
the  natives,  in  their  description  of  places  he  has  to 
visit.  The  beauties  of  Kaschan  were  described  to 
me,  in  the  most  hyperbolical  terms,  for  three  long 
hours  before  we  stepped  within  the  gate.  Expres- 
sions were  used  maintaining  that  Kaschan,  through 
the  beauty  of  its  gardens,  its  meadows,  and  its 
streams,  was  without  a  rival  in  the  world.  Only 
one  object,  of  the  many  thus  commended,  really  sur- 
prised me,  and  that  was  the  bazaar  of  the  copper- 
smiths, who  manufacture  the  famous  kettles  of  Kas- 
chan. 

In  the  Bazaar  Mi.-karan  there  are  above  180 
workshops  quite  near  to  one  another.  Here  vigor- 
ous arms  hammer  away  the  whole  day,  and  as  the 
uproar  is  audible  at  a  tolerable  distance,  one  can 
imagine  how  this  uproar  first  affects  one  in  the 
midst  of  a  vaulted  bazaar.  It  was  matter  of  surprise 
to  me  how  the  people  in  this  horrible  din  could  un- 
derstand one  another.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
sounds  could  interpret  the  thoughts,  except  by  aid  of 
movements  of  the  mouth.  The  stranger  could  only 
comprehend  the  reply  if  he  kept  his  ear  close  to  the 
speaker.  Although  the  rough  material  is  brought 
hither  from  the  distant  Kihia,  the  fabrication  is  ex- 
clusively a  specialty  of  Kaschan.  The  production, 
in  solidity  and  beauty,  is  accounted  incomparable. 
The  famous  lacquered  tiles  which  have  retained  for 
a  century  the  brightness  of  their  pure  clay,  are 
said  to  have  been  first  made  in  this  town.  Earlier 
they  were  called  kaschani,  but  now  kaschi  :  and  they 
are  everywhere  allowed  to  be  the  chief  monuments 
of  the  architectual  artists  of  Central  Asia.  We  often 
see  whole  facades,  esj>eeially  the  portal,  in  the  form 
of  beautiful  arabesques,  decorated  with  these  enam- 
elled tiles.  The  contrary  is  often  to  be  witnessed, 
however,  as,  for  example,  in  Samarkand  and  Herat, 
where  the  most  beautiful  llower-work  is  seen  on  the 
pretty  mosaic  tiles.  Each  single  leaf  forms  a  sepa- 
rate piece  of  clay.  The  one  is  artistically  laid  over 
the  other,  and  the  enamel  is  so  fast  and  lasting  that 
the  tile  would  break  before  the  surface  was  damaged. 
This  art  was  in  fullest  perfection  in  Kaschan  in  the 
time  of  Timur;  it  is  now  carried  on  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  there,  though  many  other  towns  have  dis- 
puted the  fame  of  its  ancient  skill. 

The  road  from  Kaschan  leads  right  to  the  ruins  of 
a  village  which  is  named  Gebrabad  (the  abode  of 
the  fire-worshippers),  over  a  hill  which  looks  to  the 
left  of  the  plain  and  desert.  Just  as  the  moonlight 
wrapped  in  her  romantic  robe  the  portions  of  the 
l)i  shti  Kuvir,  which  I  early  traversed,  so  was  it 
with  this  ruin.  Indeed,  it  was  even  more  beautiful 
as  we  passed  through  the  narrow  mountain-way 
amid  colossal  rocks  and  hills  of  fantastic  shapes. 
Every  ten  steps  the  scenery  was  new,  and  more  or 
less  wildly  romantic,  and  its  beauty  rose  to  the  high- 
est point  as  we  came  under  the  great  bend,  or  res- 
ervoir, which  Shah  Abbas  hewed  in  the  rocks  in 
order  that  the  snow-water  of  the  hills  might  be  car- 
ried down  to  the  parched  plains  in  the  vicinity. 
Although  it  was  late  autumn,  the  large  oblong  basin 
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enclosed  in  the  narrow  valley  was  full  to  overflow- 
ing, and  the  water,  which  fell  from  a  stone  wall 
fifty  feet  high,  looked  like  a  jewelled  stream,  as 
the  Persians  not  inelegantly  designated  it.  The 
dull  sound  of  the  cataract  re-echoed  far  into  the 
mountain  in  the  stilly  night.  Those  from  the  dry 
plains  who  cotdd  betake  themselves  for  a  draught 
of  these  waters  would  not  exchange  them  for  the 
noblest  Tokay. 

The  spot  charmed  me,  and  as  my  fellow-travellers 
perceived  my  wonderment  they  said,  "  This  is  not  to 
be  compared  to  Kuhrud,  the  station  we  shall  rest  at 
next  morning.  It  is  real  Paradise.  Su«h  extensive 
gardens,  such  rich  fruits,  and  such  an  atmosphere, 
you  shall  nowhere  else  find  in  the  world." 

In  comparison  with  what  I  had  seen,  Kuhrud,  with 
its  great  gardens,  wide,  carefully  cultivated  mead- 
ows, really  presented  a  right  pleasant  view.  It  is 
justly  distinguished  as  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  of 
Persia.  In  this  lovely  valley,  after  the  unfortunate 
issue  of  the  battle  with  Alexander,  Darius  is  report- 
ed to  have  been  killed,  —  murdered  by  the  arrows  of 
assassins  ;  at  least  Chardin  and  otherJEuropean  trav- 
ellers affirm  this. 

Our  resting-place  in  Kuhrud,  a  little  village  of 
three  hundred  houses,  was  extremely  delightful. 
The  caravan  was  encamped  opposite  the  Tschapar- 
chane  (post-office),  which,  as  everywhere  in  Persia, 
consists  of  a  one-storied  building,  of  which  the  upper 
story  (Bulachane*)  is,  nevertheless,  only  used  as  a 
chamber  for  distinguished  travellers.  After  I  had 
drunk  tea  in  the  gay  company  of  my  fellow-travel- 
lers, I  took  a  little  stroll  in  the  village  and  sought 
out  the  post-office,  in  the  upper  guest-chamber  of 
which  my  attention  was  directed  to  a  striking  num- 
ber of  pencilled  scrawls  in  a  European  language. 
In  a  corner  I  read  a  French  quatrain,  written  by  a 
fiery. son  of  Gaul,  who,  after  a  fatiguing  ride,  had 
stopped  to  rest  here  a  few  minutes.  lie  described 
his  home  sorrow  with  words  full  of  woe,  and  indulged 
bitterest  wrath  at  disappointments  arising  from  the 
poetical  descriptions  of  Persia.  Not  far  thence  on 
the  walls  I  discovered  some  pointed  long-shanked 
characters,  in  which  a  brave  Teuton  wished  to  im- 
mortalize himself;  and  what  do  you  suppose,  dear 
reader,  he  had  written  on  the  wall  ?  a  critique  on 
the  four  verses  of  the  Frenchman,  —  and  a  pretty 
sharp  one,  too. 

The  poor  honest  German !  The  worn-out  Persian 
posters  had  shaken  his  bones  to  pieces.  He  wished 
to  repose,  and  had  not  time  enough  to  leave  behind 
him  an  evidence  of  the  well-known  solid  information 
of  his  fatherland. 

From  Knhrud  the  road  leads  up  hill  and  then 
bends  down  in  pretty  abrupt  slopes  to  the  plains  on 
the  other  side.  The  village  of  Sof  is  the  nearest 
station.  A  large  part  of  our  journey  lying  over  the 
hilly  neighborhood,  the  early  morn  was  not  only  cool 
but  cold  and  frosty.  The  travellers  stopped  here 
and  there,  and  gathered  heaps  of  bute,  a  kind  of  res- 
inous shrub,  which  burns  even  in  green  condition, 
but  when  dried  turns  to  a  crackling  flame.  As  by 
chance  we  stood  that  morning  before  a  lire  of  this 
kind,  we  heard  behind  us  a  loud  quarelling,  and 
with  this  mingled  wild  shrieks.  Trying  to  listen,  re- 
ports of  fire-arms,  accompanied  by  a  wild  howl, 
alarmed  the  caravan.  All  ran  to  the  spot  whence 
the  shots  came,  and  we  found  one  of  our  travellers 
lying  on  the  earth  with  his  arm  broken. 

The    circumstances   were    these:     Some  horse- 

*  From  Bulachane  is  derived  the  Plutian  balcone,  the  English 
balcony. 


men  who  carried  the  yearly  tribute  from  Shiraz  to 
Teheran  on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  had  remarked 
the  Jewish  merchants,  who  joined  us  in  Kuhrud : 
they  mocked  them  first,  but  afterwards  followed 
their  words  with  blows.  A  Persian,  who  from  pity 
for  his  offended  fellow-travellers  wished  them  to 
receive  no  injury,  attacked  the  saucy  Shirazi  with 
sharp  remarks.  A  young  hot-headed  fellow  here- 
upon got  angry,  and  threatened  ;  and  as  our  people 
had  made  a  few  steps  in  advance,  he  wished,  for 
an  innocent  joke  as  he  said,  to  perforate  with  a 
ball  the  fur  cap  of  a  Jew.  He  shot,  but  Allah  took 
care  of  the  children  of  Abraham,  and  instead  of  a 
Jew's  cap  the  ball  pierced  the  arm  of  a  Persian. 
The  sight  of  him  lying  in  his  blood  roused  our  whole 
party,  and  though  the  miscreant  galloped  off  as  fast 
as  his  horse  could  carry  him,  he  was  caught  and 
beaten,  spit  on  and  insulted,  and  then  brought 
bound  without  any  commiseration  into  the  midst  of 
the  caravan.  The  Shirazi,  half  dead  from  his  beat- 
ing, and  the  Isfahani  from  his  wounds,  were  incapa- 
ble of  riding  or  walking.  They  were  both  placed 
in  baskets  on  a  mule,  and  after  half  an  hour  were 
found  in  familiar  converse  with  each  other.  They 
tended  each  other's  wounds,  comforted  and  kissed 
each  other.  In  Oriental  notions  no  blame  is  imput- 
ed to  either  party  for  such  an  accident.  Fate  has 
willed  it  so,  and  each  person  contents  himself. 

At  the  point  where  the  hill  ended  lies  the  way  to 
Isfahan,  not  yet  a  good  road  according  to  our  no- 
tions, though  far  better  than  found  elsewhere.  Af- 
ter Sof,  our -last  station  before  we  reached  the  former 
capital  of  the  Sefevi,  was  a  village  named  Murtsche- 
char.  Here  the  country  magistrate,  in  connection 
with  the  Governor  of  Shiraz,  attempted  to  free  the 
culprit.  The  caravan,  however,  checked  him  stead- 
ily, and  next  morning  set  out  on  their  way  to  deliv- 
er the  delinquent  into  the  hands  of  justice  in  Isfahan. 

When,  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  September,  I 
found  myself  on  the  road  which  was  to  bring  me 
direct  into  the  former  splendid  capital  of  Abbas  the 
Great,  in  spite  of  all  early  reading  on  the  decline, 
the  poverty,  and  the  ruined  masses  of  Isfahan,  I 
could  not  suppress  my  increasing  curiosity.  Almost 
three  hours  before  you  approach  Isfahan  you  can 
discover  traces  of  its  ancient  greatness,  among  which 
the  Caravanserai  Maderi  Shah  (the  Caravanserai 
of  the  Mother  of  the  Shah)  is  the  most  remarkable. 
It  was  incontestably  in  its  day  the  most  splendid 
building  of  its  kind. 

As  the  town  in  the  early  autumn  morning  was 
covered  with  a  kind  of  mist,  I  could  only  see  a  few 
ruinous  minarets  right  and  left,  and  high  round  tow- 
ers, which  served  l'or  a  sojourn  for  doves.  It  is  re- 
markable that  these  same  birds  are  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Herat,  Nischabur,  and  other  towns, 
proving  that  it  was  a  custom  in  Central  Asia  to 
build  such  splendid  dovecotes  out  of  town  for.  these 
favorite  birds.  At  last  the  mist  cleared  away,  and 
I  at  once  got  sight  of  the  city  of  Isfahan  in  its  gigan- 
tic circuit.  The  Persian,  but  especially  the  Isfahani, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  greatness  of  his  native  town, 
always  cries  out,  — 

"  Isfahan  nisf  dschihan, 
Ger  Lahur  nebaschid.'' 

"If  Lahore  had  lint  bad  birth. 
Isfahan  were  half  the  earth." 

Isfahan  is  half  the  world  were  it  not  for  Lahore, 
which  means  Isfahan  is  the  largest  town  in  the 
world  after  Lahore.  To  indicate  the  circumference 
of  the  town,  the  Persians  state  that  a  good  rider 
could  not  ride  round  it  in  two  days.     This  is  proba- 
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bly  sixteen  to  twenty  fassargs ;  yet  the  city  wall  it- 
self, in  its  blooming  period,  when  the  French  trav- 
eller Chardin  saw  it,  was  only  six  German  miles  in 
circumference,  and  when  we  take  in  the  detached 
houses  with  spacious  gardens  which  stretch  beyond 
the  town,  the  statement  of  the  Persian  is  but  Orien- 
tal, or  what  we  call  exaggerated.  Still,  Isfahan,  as 
it  presents  itself  first  to  the  eyes  of  travellers,  is  really 
imposing.  From  the  east  to  the  west  there  is  an 
endless  chain  of  buildings  and  gardens,  among  which 
cupolas,  towers,  and  other  high  buildings  are  visible. 
The  view  seems  illimitable.  '■  Nothing,"  says  Mal- 
colm, "  can  exceed  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  Isfahan,  and  the  first  view 
of  the  city  is  surpassingly  striking.  All  the  eye  sees 
enraptures  one's  sense.  Groves,  avenues,  luxuriant 
gardens,  —  of  these  there  is  such  an  absolute  over- 
flow as  hides  the  ruins  of  this  once  famous  city.  The 
nearer  view  weakens  this  impression,  but  enough 
remains  of  former  grandeur  to  excite  great  admira- 
tion." 

In  the  East  all  is  beautiful,  but  only  externally, 
and  in  the  distance.  So  I  WM  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prised when  on  entering  the  town  I  found  the  same 
crooked  streets,  the  same  poor  houses,  the 
dirt  and  filth  and  unmended  streets  as  in  Teheran 
and  all  Persian  states. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  PLAY. 

Hac  olim.  memuiissc  /iirahi! .'  I  should  think  so. 
Who  can  forget  the  scene,  bo  he  spectator  or  ac- 
tor? and  to  whom,  remembering  it,  will  not  the  re- 
membrance bring  pleasure  ?  1  am  speaking,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  of  the  Westminster  Play,  the  dra- 
matic performance  of  high  classical  flavor,  to  which 
come  yearly  the  elite  of  a  select  portion  of  London 
Bee  rather  than  to  be  seen.  To  see  wiiat, 
pray  ?  Just  this,  madam  :  a  play  of  Terence,  or  of 
Plautus,  it  may  be,  acted  by  the  Queen's  Schol 
St  Peter's  school.. 

"  Terence  !  an  Irish  author,  I  suppose,  —  perhaps 
a  Fenian  ?     I  never  heard  of  him." 

"  Possibly  not,  madam.  Dr.  Johnson  once  ob- 
served, in  answer  to  a  similar  observation,  that  what 
his  commentator  did  not  know  would  fill  a  very 
large  library." 

%-  And  Dr.  Johnson  was  extremely  rude  when  he 
said  so,  as  you  are  now,  tor  repeating  his  silly  speech. 
Who  is  this  Terence  ?  " 

'•  He  was  the  very  obedient  humble  servant  of 
his  master,  as  I  am  of  you,  madam.  He  was  a  Ro- 
man slave,  madam." 

"  But  if  he  wrote  plays  that  are  worth  being  act- 
ed now.  he  must  have  had  brains." 

'•  Undoubtedly,  madam." 

'•  Then  I  should  not  advise  you  to  compare  your- 
self with  him.     What  sort  of  plays  did  he  writ 

"  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me,  alter  what  you 
have  said,  madam,  to  attempt  a  description  ;  but  I 
may  mention  that  he  wrote,  amongst  other  | 
one  called  the  •  Adelphi,'  after  which  Mr.  Webster's 
pretty  theatre  is  not  named,  and  another  called  the 
1  Self-tormentor,'  or,  as  that  title  was  found  too  lone 
for  the  fastidious  Romans,  the  '  Heautontimerume- 
nos.' " 

-  I  do  not  believe  that  even  you  would  be  so  fool- 
ish as  to  call  a  play,  if  you  could  write  one,  bv  such 
a  ridiculous  title,  and  therefore  I  cannot  suppose 
this  slave  with  brains  would.  But  in  what  language 
did  he  write  V  " 

In  Latin,  madam." 


"  And  these  boys  at  Westminster  act  the  man's 
plays  in  Latin  ?  " 

"  They  do  so  ;  and  marvellously  well  they  do  it." 

"  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  melancholy  and 
dreary  ;  as  bad  as  Racine's  tragedies,  which  they 
used  to  play  in  the  little  theatre  at  Her  Majesty's 
before  it  was  burnt  down,  where  everybody  was 
supposed  to  understand  French,  because  they  had 
once  been  with  an  English  governess  who  had 
learned  the  language  at  a  Brighton  boarding-school, 
and  were  therefore  thought  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
the  play.  Of  course,  no  woman  would  care  to  go  to 
a  Latin  play,  because  she  would  confess  frankly  she 
did  not  understand  it ;  and  I  am  persuaded  not  one 
in  ten  of  the  men  who  go  is  able  to  understand  what 
he  hears,  for  all  he  may  laugh,  and  clap  when  others 
do,  and  look  wise,  and  think  •  he  is  enjoying  the 
thing  vastly.  Talk  of  the  Adelphi,  I  am  sure  an 
Adelphi  farce  must  be  much  more  entertaining." 

'•  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  opinion,  madam;  but 
since  I  know  you  only  slander  yourself  by  appearing 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  Roman  slave's  writings,  I  have 
made  so  bold  as  to  assume  you  would  like  to  see 
one  of  his  plays  acted,  and  I  have  therefore  pro- 
cured you  a  ticket,  of  which  I  beg  your  accept- 
ance." 

.  >  .  .  . 

We  went,  this  lady  and  I,  to  the  We>tm;: 
Play,  and  saw  the  '•  Adelphi"  of  Terence.  Dispu- 
tatious at  first  at  the  prospect  of  separation  which 
Cited  itself  when  we  entered  the  hall,  she  went 
to  the  benches  set  apart  for  the  accommodation  of 
ladies,  and  thence  looked  upon  the  play,  and  upon 
those  who  came  to  see  it,  with  eyes  that  took  in  all 
that  passed,  and  with  a  critical  observation  to  which 
I  am  only  too  glad  here  and  elsewhere  to  acknowl- 
edge my  obligations.  We  compared  notes  atter  the 
play  was  over,  and  we  thought,  in  our  vanity,  that 
London  Society,  which  interests  itself  greatly  in 
the  Westminster  Play,  would  like  to  see  what  w;is 
on  them. 

It  is  Thursday  night,  the  grand  night  for  the 
players,  the  night  on  which  grandees  come,  and  on 
which  the  e]  spoken.     Great  is  the  excite- 

ment in  the  halls  of  ot.  Peter.  Already  the  play 
has  run  two  nights,  and  has  been  applauded  to  the 
echo  by  crowded  houses.  But  the  performances 
have  only  served  to  accustom  the  actors  to  their  parts, 
to  make  them  feel  less  meaty  in  their  buskins  and 
to  show  them,  by  experience,  where  emphasis 
should  be  laid,  and  how  the  difficult  parts  may  best 
be  enunciated.  They  have  but.  braced  up  the 
dramatic  nerves  of  the  players  to  speaking  point, 
they  have  been  but  so  many  rehearsals  in  public. 
For  the  greatest  of  the  visitors  have  not  yet  been, 
the  most  severe  of  the  yearly  critics  have  not  yet 
criticised,  the  epilogue,  framed  with  care,  fashioned 
secretly,  and  with  as  much  curiosity-tempting  mys- 
tery as  surrounded  the  charm  of  wizard  Merlin,  has 
not  yet  been  heard,  save  in  the  hidden  places  where 
the  Queen's  Scholars  mutter  their  parts. 

It  is  the  Thursday  night  performance.  The  dor- 
mitory of  the  college  is  transmuted  for  the  occasion. 
At  one  end  are  the  stage  and  proscenium,  and  over 
all  the  rest  of  the  space  are  the  seats  for  the  audi- 
ence. Temporary  galleries,  such  as  one  has  seen  at 
Hyde  Park  reviews,  lead  from  the  dormitory  to  the 
theatre,  and  are  covered  over  all  their  length  with 
red  cloth.  Not  otherwise  is  the  arrangement  in  the 
theatre  itself,  and  the  bright  red  of  the  seats  and 
benches  lends  a  warm  tone  to  the  place.  Immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  stage,  below  the  footlights,  is  a 
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space  reserved,  and  the  three  arm-chairs  which  stand 
abreast  at  the  head  of  it  are  backed  by  some  forty 
chairs  of  motley  shape  and  size.  On  the  right  of 
them  are  raised  benches,  wherein  "  old  boys  "  do  sit, 
and  on  the  left  are  others,  where  the  masters'  friends 
most  do  congregate.  In  the  rear  of  all  these  is  a 
conglomeration  of  benches,  raised,  the  hinder  ones  a 
little  higher  than  those  in  front  of  them,  on  which 
sit  "  the  general,"  who  have  received  cards  of  admis- 
sion.    Here  was  my  friend ,  the  artist,  from 

whom  fate  had  severed  me,  and  who  was  sitting  like 
a  gentleman  in  full  evening  dress,  taking  sketches, 
under  difficulties,  of  what  he  saw  that  was  sketch- 
worthy.  He  is  one  who  is  wont  to  make  himself  at 
home  wherever  he  may  lie,  and  the  difficulties  I 
speak  of  he  is  apt  to  treat  as  Nelson  did  the  recall 
signal  at  Copenhagen.  ,He  did  so  in  this  case,  with 
what  good  fortune  and  success  let  a  discerning  pub- 
lic judge. 

Stretching  far  away  into  the  distance,  behind  my 
friend's  seat,  are  benches,  and  still  benches,  whereon 
sit  "  the  gods."  Olympus'  is  there,  crowded  with 
juvenile  deities,  who  have  driven  the  goddesses  from 
the  mount,  and  caused  them  to  flatter  down  in  lovely 
solitude  to  the  nest  in  the  valley  of  the  theatre, 
where  congregate  the  observed  of  all  observers  — 
till  the  play  itself  begins.  Time  and  space  would 
fail  to  tell  at  length  how  the  great  monarch  asserts 
himself  in  the  sacred  mount;  how,  at  his  nod,  the 
lesser  deities  clap  their  hands,  and  how,  at  his  frown, 
they  are  still  ;  how,  at  the  shaking  of  his  wand, 
Olympus  resounds  with  cheers  ;  how,  at  the  lifting 
of  his  finger,  no  dog  dare  bark. 

There  is  a  mystery  in  the  color  of  the  wax  on  your 
ticket.  According  to  the  color,  so  is  your  place  : 
with  one  you  are  bidden  to  sit  in  high  places ;  with 
another  you  are  suspended  between  heaven  —  that 
is,  Olympus  —  and  the  tare  pli'ine  :  with  a  third  you 
are  relegated  to  what  represent  the  stage  boxes;  with 
a  fourth  you  are  admitted  to  where  a  greater  than 
Jove  himself  is  to  have  his  habitation  for  the  even- 
ing. 

In  a  snug  billet  in  one  of  the  coulisses  I  take  un- 
seat. The  guests  arrive  in  quick  succession ;  and 
now  and  again,  as  some  notable  one  enters,  rumbles 
of  applause  proceed  greetingly  from  the  dwellers  on 
high  Olympus.  "  That  is  the  Bishop  of  Weissnicht, 
and  old  Westminster,"  says  a  friend,  as  a  portly 
gentleman,  with  clerically  cut  clothes,  buckled  shoes 
of  the  kind  kept  under  glass  cases  in  the  more  fash- 
ionable bootmaker's  shops,  and  with  an  oddly  built 
hat,  enters,  and  takes  his  place. 

"Professor  Wit,  the  great  Social  Science  man, 
who  comes  all  ignorant  of  the  epilogue,"  said  my 
friend  again,  with  a  smile,  the  meaning  of  which  J, 
also  being  ignorant  of  the  epilogue,  did  not  then 
understand.  The  professor  was  not  cheered,  but  he 
looked  around  him  benignantly,  his  beaming  face 
radiant  with  the  kindness  he  felt  towards  his  ahiia 
mater,  whom  he  had  come  to  visit.  He,  too,  was  an 
"  old  Westminster." 

Old  Westminster !  How  much  do  the  words  im- 
port !  Would  you  know  who  old  Westminsters  are  V 
look  around.  See  their  names,  with  their  date  in 
the  history  of  the  school,  deeply  cut  in  the  stone- 
work of  the  walls  above.  There  all  along,  and  from 
the  level  of  the  gaslights  to  the  architraves  of  the 
roof,  is  a  long  muster-roll  of  those  who  have  done 
worthily  at  St.  Peter's,  and  elsewhere,  some  of  them. 
Behold  names  which  the  Russians  learned  to  know 
in  the  Crimea ;  names  of  men  whom  the  learned  de- 
light to  honor ;  names  of  the  famous  in  science,  art, 


and  literature ;  names  of  men  of  renown  in  church 
and  state. 

Some  names  which  might  be  there  also  one  does 
not  see.  One  name,  if  ever  it  was  engraved  on  the 
walls,  must  long  ago  have  been  effaced,  —  that  of 
Jeffreys  of  the  Bloody  Assize,  "the  wicked  Chan- 
cellor" of  James  II.  He  was  of  Westminster  what 
time  the  renowed  Dr.  Busby  taught  and  flogged 
there.  Busby,  the  successor  —  not  the  immediate 
successor,  I  think  —  of  poor  Dr.  Osbaldistone,  who 
having  been  sentenced  for  some  slight  offence  to 
cruel  punishment  by  the  Star  Chamber,  when  Arch- 
bishop Laud  sat  at  the  board,  saved  himself  by 
flight,  and  left  a  witty  note  in  his  study  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  "gone  beyond  Canterbury."  He 
was  sentenced  to  be  pilloried  before  the  whole 
school.  O,  ye  gods  and  little  fishes !  Fancy  such 
an  order  coming  down  from  the  Privy  Council 
Office  in  Whitehall,  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Scott  in 
it,  that  respected  and  beloved  chief  on  whose  words 
modern  Westminsters  hang,  and  who  sits  there  be- 
fore us  in  cassock  and  gown,  with  back  and  shoulders 
broad  enough,  though  scarcely  so  for  Star  Chamber 
sentences  to  be  written  on.  Procul  estc  prof  anil 
Get  out,  all  the  sort  of  ye,  you  who  would  think  of 
doing  such  a  thing,  and  you  who  would  think  of 
ordering  it,  —  or  rather  adesU  infidehs,  and  see 
what  sort  of  reception  you  would  meet  with  at 
Westminster  hands. 

"  For  whom  are  those  comfortable-lcoking  arm- 
chairs reserved  in  the  front  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Prince  Arthur  is  coming,  and  the  Dean,  and 
one  or  two  more ;  it  is  for  them  the  chairs  are 
kept." 

The  prince,  it  might  have  been  the  fault  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  dining,  did  not  observe  the 
order  of  punctuality  which  his  mother  used  to  keep. 
He  kept  us  waiting  for  nearly  forty  minutes.  But 
now  he  enters ;  the  lady  whom  he  is  escorting  is 
conducted  to  her  place  among  the  goddesses,  and  he, 
princeps  optime,  as  he  hears  himself  called  in  the 
prologue,  is  led  to  the  central  chair  in  front  of  the 
footlights,  and  takes  his  place,  the  band  strikes  up 
"  God  save  the  Queen,"  and  the  divinities  on  the 
mount,  keeping  excellent  time  with  their  hands, 
applaud  the  youii£  gentleman  to  the  echo.  He  has 
heard  the  same  thing  before,  and  receives  the  ova- 
tion therefore  becomingly  ;  he  is  as  though  he  heard 
it  not,  and  he  talks  to  him  in  the  chair  on  the  right 
hand,  and  to  him  in  the  chair  on  the  left. 

'•  Whose  is  the  '  clear-cut  face,'  swarthy,  Avith  in- 
telligence stamped  all  across  it,  there,  to  the  right  of 
the  prince  ?  " 

"  Ilim  with  the  crimson  velvet  collar,  and  the 
Order  of  the  Bath  round  his  neck  ?  " 

"  The  same." 

"  That  is  the  Dean.  Stanley,  princeps  inter  prin- 
cipes." 

"  And  he  on  the  left  ?  " 

"  You  will  know  better  when  the  orator  alludes 
to  him  in  the  prologue.  He  is  the  Dean  of  the 
Arches,  late  Queen's'  Advocate,  the  man  of  whom 
his  brother,  a  competitor,  but  not  a  rival  in  the  pro- 
fessional career,  said,  that  he  was  "  omnis  juris  aiui- 
ni  ac  human*  scien**"  Vir  prcedarissimus,  as  the/ 
sav  down  here." 

*"  To  look  at  him  I  should  have  thought  no  less." 

'•But  now  my  oat  proceeds,  and  listens  to  the 
herald  of  the "' stage,  "who  came  in"  Terence 
"  plea." 

Forth  from  behind  the  green  curtain  steps  a  pale 
youth,  clad  in  such  weeds  as  Hamlet  might  have 
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■worn,  barring  the  college  gown  and  the  bran  new 
trencher  can,  which  are  conspicuous  features  of  his 
dress.  He  is  the  least  bit  nervous  :  a  live  prince  is 
immediately  before  him,  and  a  host  of  prcnclarissimi, 
to  say  nothing  of  criticising,  if  not  critical  compeers, 
are  before  him.  He  bows  thrice  to  the  audience, 
and  very  low  to  Prince  Arthur  ;  and  amid  rounds 
of  anticipatory  applause,  he  takes  his  stand  full  in 
the  glare  of  the  footlights,  and  directly  in  front  of 
the  division  in  the  curtain,  and  at  the  first  lull  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  reception  enunciates  the  first 
line  of  the  prologue.  At  the  end  of  it  he  seems  to 
realize  more  distinctly  that  he  is  committed  to  a 
speech,  and  he  grows  nervous  accordingly  :  bat  his 
question  at,  the  beginning  of  the  third  line,  (luid  mm 
nocatw  hodief  brings  the  house  down  with  great 
clapping  of  hands,  and  this  and  the  prompter's  as- 
sistance enable  the  young  man  to  resume.  A  little 
y  perhaps,  a  little  still',  the  effect  probably  of 
tradition,  which  is  a  great  tyrant  in  these  matters, 
but  still  effective,  the  prologue  is  delivered. 

The  tribute  of  a  tear  is  paid  to  those  departed 
Westminsters  whom  saod  quotatutu  mors  rapax  car- 
pi? manu;  and  praise  is  lavished  on  those  yet  living 
whose  reputation  is  being  bruited  al>out  the  world 
by  the  trumpet  of  Fame.  Notably  is  be  who  sits  on 
the  left  of  the  prince  commended  in  graceful  terms, 
and  sincere  as  loud  is  the  approbation  of  the.  audi- 
ence when  the  orator,  bowing  low  to  the  excellent 
judge,  says,  referring  to  the  past  and  the  present, 
" /v /alum  /din  gaudentxte  inter  indices."  Then  Prav 
(■(■/>.<  optiint  conies  in  tor  a  welcome,  and  a  little  ex- 
hortation to  follow  in  the  steps  of  his  father,  than 
whom  "there  will  not  easily  be  found  ■  more  ad- 
mirable specimen  of  all  the  Virtue**;  and  the  orator 
concludes,  amid  a  hurricane  of  applause,  with  a  bid 
for  patient  hearing,  and  for  im/itl</riiti(t. 

The  curtain  rises  upon  a  well-executed  view  of 
Athens,  where  the  scene  is  laid,  and  Demea  and 
Micio,  the  two  brothers  who  give  their  name  to  the 
play,  enter,  and  in  a  long  conversation  discuss  the 
goings  on  of  young  .Eschinus.  son  to  Demea.  whom 
Micio  has  adopted  and  brought  up  to  fare  sumptu- 
ously and  extravagantly,  to  the  great  horror  of  De- 
mea, who  is  wealthy  but  mean,  and  too  fond  of 
money,  as  such,  to  see  it  spent  wastel'ully,  though  it 
be  not  his  own.  It  is  also  a  question  about  a  lady 
with  whom  -Eschinus  (whose  conflicting  emotions 
are  rendered  with  much  delicacy  by  E.  Bray)  has 
entangled  his  affections,  to  the  disgust  of  Demea,  for 
the  old  and  ever  new  reason  that  the  marriage  is 
not  suitable. 

Syrus,  the  slave  of  Micio  (admirably  played  by 
E.  Giles),  is  a  great  character  in  the  piece,  taking 
the  part  of  arranger-general  of  all  his  younger  mas- 
ter's love  affairs,  hoodwinker  of  old  Demea,  whom 
he  fools  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  and  coin-extracter 
from  everybody  in  his  own  behalf. 

Geta.  a  slave  to  -Eschinus's  mistress,  no  less  well 
played  by  F.  A.  O'Brien,  shows  forcibly  in  his  only 
scene  how  he  would  like  to  destroy  the  whole  of 
vEschinus's  family,  and  the  way  in  which  this  was 
done  brought  down  the  whole  house,  gods  and  men. 
Ctesipho,  -Lschinus's  young  brother,  juveamm  pnl- 
cherrbnus,  fearful  for  his  brother,  fearful  for  his  own 
beloved  mistress,  fearful  of  his  father's  anger,  enlists 
Syrus  in  his  service,  and  gets  that  worthy's  help 
"  for  a  consideration."  Time  fails  to  speak,  except 
in  terms  of  passing  praise,  of  Hegio,  the  grave  coun- 
sellor, and  of  Sannio  ;  but  of  Sostrata  and  Canthara 
who  would  not  stay  to  tell  ? 

Sostrata  is  the  lady  of  the  piece,  Canthara  is  her 


maid.  Pamphila,  concerning  whom  old  Demea  is 
disgusted,  is  spoken  of  but  does  not  appear.  She 
does  n't  but  they  do ;  and  look  at  them,  oh  !  ye  god- 
desses from  Olympus,  saw  ye  ever  such  women  ? 
Sostrata  is  by  no  means  bad ;  indeed,  but  for  her 
gait,  which  causes  an  irresistible  flutter  of  laughter 
in  the  court  of  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva,  she  might 
nam  for  what  she  professes  to  be,  an  Attic  matron 
of  a  certain  age.  But  for  Canthara,  do  not  hope, 
oh  ye  players,  that  she  will  be  taken  even  for  the 
servant  ••  maid  of  Athens."  Stood  ever  woman  so, 
disposed  ever  woman  so  of  her  hands?  Impossible, 
utterly  impossible,  in  the  words  of  your  own  epilogue, 
"  is/ml  futilr  if  ahsunhim  ridietUmmque  pulo."  No; 
you  should  put .your  womankind  through  their  pices 
before  you  bring  them  on  the  stage,  and  you  should, 
above  all,  for  indescribable  reasons,  drill  them  well 
at  the  manual.  Hut  the  acting  in  other  respects  is 
good :  and  it  is  high  praise  to  Sostrata  to  say  that 
he  (she)  did  his  (her)  part  "like  a  regular  old 
woman." 

Bat  the  plot,  my  dear  sir? 

Is  briefly  contained  in  the  well-known  words,  well 
known  to  every  schoolboy,  through  his  Latin  gram- 
mar, if  not  through  his  Terence,  too  ttbi  gUtdio  /nine 
jiii/u/i).  Demea.  up  to  a  certain  point,  represents 
the  cross,  crabbed,  miserly,  and  tyrannical  old  man, 
res  i!\cd  on  bending  all  within  his  circle  to  his  will, 
evincing  great  ignorance  of  the  springs  of  human 
action,  and  believing  that  his  jrarental  duty  lies  in 
repressing  the  natural  and  youthful  instincts  of  his 
children. 

Micio  thwarts  him  patronizingly  ih  everything, 
and  encourages  iEschinus  in  his  love  suit,  giving 
utterance,  however,  in  the  COOTM  of  hi-  speeches  to 
much  common  sense  and  to  some  undoubted  wis- 
dom. Suddenly,  towards  the.  end  of  the  play.  1  >c- 
seeiug  how  the  land  lies,  determines  to  be  re- 
venged on  his  brother,  by  taking  the  wind  out  of 
is,  much  in  tin:  same  way  that  the  leader  of 
the  Conservative  party  determined  to  do  by  the 
Liberals'  sails  in  the  matter  of  the  Reform  Bill  last 
i.  lie  docs  so.  changes  his  whole  nature,  out- 
bids Micio  in  generosity  so  far  that  he  even  frees 
his  slaves,  and  sj  manages  to  apply  his  brother's 
maxims  practically  to  their  author  as  to  make  him 
play  a  very  sorry  figure  indeed  :  and  in  this  way, 
by  adopting  the  use  of  Micio's  own  weapons,  he  ac- 
tually does  "  kill  the  man  with  his  own  sword,"  — 
the  biter  is  bitten.  .Eschinus  is  reconciled  to  his 
father,  Ctesipho  is  made  glad,  and  everybody,  poor 
Micio  perhaps  excepted,  lives  happily  ever  after, 
and  the  curtain  falls  amid  the  well-earned  plaudits 
of  the  entire  company.  « 

Ah  !  my  poor  dear  ladies,  it  must  be  a  glad- 
some release  to  you,  though  you  are  so  amiable  you 
will  not  say  so.  Has  it  not  been  my  duty,  as  well 
as  my  pleasure,  to  watch  you ;  and  did  I  not  see 
that,  say  up  to  the  end  of  the  second  act,  you  tried 
all  you  could  to  look  as  if  you  enjoyed  it  ?  You 
smiled  when  the  men  laughed,  looked  serious  when 
they  did,  and  scanned  with  genuine  interest  the 
dream  am}  the  scenery.  But  when  you  had  seen 
all  the  djMWes  and  had  looked  that  never-varying 
scene  through  and  through,  confirm  me  in  my  state- 
ment that  you  began  to  find  the  play  a  bore,  not  to 
be  endured  with  equanimity  but  for  sake  of  some 
son,  or  brother,  or  other  interesting  relation  among 
the  actors  ? 

Did  I  not  notice,  up  to  the  point  above  men- 
tioned, a  certain  wistfulness,  a  certain  desire  in  you, 
to  understand  what  was  being  spoken,  the  expres- 
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sion  of  a  very  natural  wish  to  know  the  points  of 
the  piece  provided  for  your  entertainment  ?  and  did 
I  not  equally  notice  an  expression  of  disappoint- 
ment when  your  necks,  stretched  out  swan-like  as 
if  to  catch  an  afflatus  of  the  spirit  of  the  drama, 
drew  in  again  and  found  you  as  wise  and  no  wiser 
than  before  ?  Yes,  I  agree  perfectly  with  those  of 
you  who  think  it  foolish  to  exclude  from  your  com- 
pany the  only  possible  beings  who  could  make  the 
play  agreeable  by  explaining  it  as  it  went  on  ;  and 
I  think  it  altogether  unreasonable  that  you  should 
be  asked  to  applaud  that  which  you  do  not  under- 
stand. But  there  are  compensations,  dear  ladies. 
You  have  the  ices  and  the  Falernian,  if  we  have 
the  play  and  the  enjoyment;  and  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  among  those  who  are  supposed  to  en- 
joy the  drama  there  might  not  be  found  some  who 
would  be  willing  to  change  places  with  you.  They 
are  barbarians  of  course,  and,  therefore,  could  not 
be  exchanged  against  any  one  of  you,  unless  —  and 
the  suggestion  is  offered  for  what  it  is  worth  —  the 
condition  were  laid  upon  them  that  they  should 
interpret  intelligently  and  intelligibly  the  good 
things  in  the  play  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies' 
bench. 

But  the  curtain  rises  again,  and  behold,  all  shorn 
of  their  Attic  costume,  the  principal  characters  in 
the  "  Adelphi."  Xo  longer  an  Athenian  "  buck," 
JEschinus  appears  in  his  own  proper  character  of 
an  English  gentleman,  though  long  association  with 
the  Terentian  language  prevents  his  uttering  him- 
self in  any  but  the  Latin  tongue  ;  and  men  still  call 
him  ^Eschinus,* though  his  dress  would  suggest  to  us 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  list  of  dramatic  j>< 
as  the  place  where  his  right  name  should  be  found. 
Syrus,  habited  as  a  country  gentleman's  country 
butler,  is  discovered,  as  the  theatrical  phrase  is,  talk- 
ing with  ^Eschinns,  and  congratulating  him  that 
now  he  sees  him,  through  the  favor  of  the  gods  and 
Syrus's  good  counsel,  ex  omni  parte  heatuia.  He 
questions  him,  however,  concerning  "  his  careful 
brow  and  solicitous  look,"  and  gathering  from  him 
that  he  desires  occupation  which  may  lift  him  above 
mere  considerations  of  earth,  recommends  him  an 
aeronautic  voyage,  Gknskeri  com?*.  To  this  vEsehi- 
nus  replies  that  terra  firnia  pleases  him  better ; 
whereupon  Syrus,  ready  with  suggestions,  tells  him 
that  if  terrestria  are  his  little  game,  he  has  but  to 
turn  "  promoter  of  any  grand  enterprise,  and  make 
many  partake  in  his  work,"  urging  that  he  has  noth- 
ing to  fear  for  himself,  since  "  by  limited  liability 
(certo  limite)  all  possibility  of  loss  is  shut  out." 

This  proposition  proving  unacceptable,  Syrus 
asks  him  if  he  has  no%  heard  of  "a  certain  meeting,  a 
Social  Conyrcss,  as  they  call  it,  which  flourishes 
with  great  renown  in  the  world."  Professor  Wit 
becomes  greatly  interested,  —  and  to  this  question 
^Eschinus  having  answered  by  another,  which 
brought  the  house  down  "  scd  qmem  sibijinem  propo- 
mint  t  "  (but  what  is  their  drift  and  aim  ?)  Syrus 
strongly  recommends  him  to  become  an  associate, 
because  he  will  be  famous  in  consequence,  if  all 
other  means  fail.  (Professor  Wit  begins  to  see  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  are  being  ridiculed,  and  he 
grows  a  little  fidgety  accordingly.) 

Whilst  they  are  talking  Demea,  dressed  as  an 
old-fashioned  squire,  comes  in,  and  overhearing 
Syrus  say  that  Micio  is  a  great  supporter  of  the 
Sociali*  Congressvs,  and  has  been  made  a  vice- 
president  for  the  year,  determines,  as  in  the  play, 
to  outflank  him,  and  though  speaking  at  first  of  the 
congress  work  as  a  "  farrago"  of  nonsense,  ends  by 


saying  that  he  approves  of  it,  and  asks  more  about 
it,  in  order  that  he  may  the  better  "  slay  this  man 
with  his  own  sword."  Syrus  obeys,  and  recites 
what  was  debated  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  con- 
gress :  — 

"Much  was  said  concerning  meals —  deque  cloacis  — 
Much  of  poor  folk's  dwellings  —  and  dysentery  — 

About  the  known  — and  the  unknown  —  and  all  the  knowable 

Aiiout  the  impossible  —  and  the  possible,  good. 

What  thou  should'st  do  —  whether  retire,  or  rise,  early  — 

How  sneeze  —  run  —  stand  —  think  —  and  eat.:' 

Demea,  bursting  in  with  his  notes  of  admiration, 
tells  his  son  he  "  will  never  do  anything  better,"  and 
offers  forthwith  to  pay  all  the  expenses,  an  offer 
which  elicits  the  warm  admiration  of  the  dutiful 
iEschinus.  Syrus,  striking  while  the  iron  is  hot,  ' 
runs  on  with  his  description,  and  says  the  new  mem- 
ber will  be  at  no  loss  for  speech-matter,  for  he  may 
discourse  on  — 

"  Whether  the  garments  now  worn  by  lovely  wo- 
man are  better  calculated  to  cover  or  to  disclose  the 
body ;  whether  the  shoulders  and  breast  reasonably 
complain  that  they  are  naked  while  a  long  robe 
hides  the  feet  within  its  folds ;  in  what  respects  a 
slow  girl  {tarda  piiclla)  differs  from  a  fast  one  (velo- 
ci)  ;  whether  this  or  that  is  more  pleasing  to  Diana ; 
whether  the  reverence  due  to  a  father  can  be  con- 
sidered safe  when  he  is  spoken  of  simply  as  gover- 
nor :  whether  the  boy,  scarcely  out  of  his  baby- 
clothes,  can  becomingly  boast  that  he  knows  more 
than  his  seniors," 

"  These  are  important  matters,  and  worthy  of 
serious  consideration,"  says  Demea. 

'•  Most  learned  must  he  be  who  can  untie  such 
knotty  points.  Alas  !  for  my  own  crass  and  dull 
wit,"  exclaims  JEsehinus. 

At  this  point  Micio  enters,  dressed  up  as  an  "  old 
fogey,"  and  is  delighted  to  hear  from  Syrus  that  his 
brother  is  a  disciple.  Demea,  following  his  bent  to 
take  the  wind  out  of  his  brother's  sails,  takes  up  the 
thread  of  Syrus's  subject,  and  tells  iBschinas  that  he 
"  may  discuss  the  question  whether  the  contest  be- 
tween Eton  and  Harrow  which  yearly  is  fought  at 
Lord's  (Lordl  quod  celehratur  <i'jro)  injures  or  bene- 
fits the  ingenuous  throng,"  and  the  old  man  makes 
an  untranslatable  pan  about  the  "  landis^  immensa 
cupido.  ^Eschinus,  fired  by  the  spark  from  the  pa- 
ternal energy,  goes  on  :  "  Then  you  can  talk  of  the 
Strength  of  the  respective  sides,  and  of  the  dexter- 
ity of  the  members  (he  imitates  the  postures  of 
cricket),  eyes  fixed,  hands  ready,  and  swift  feet." 
Then,  turning  to  Micio  and  pointing  to  Demea,  he 
says:  "  Behold  the.  patron  of  athletes,  of  bats,  and 
of  balls,"  adding,  if  we  may  make  so  fre&  with  the 
Latin  text,  —  "  the  pater  is  coming  out !  " 

Micio  cannot  believe  it,  and  questions  if  cricket- 
balls  can  by  any  means  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  terrestrial  globes.  He  goes  on  to  deplore  the 
inconveniences  to  which  cricket  gives  rise  :  the 
shouting,  the  disorder, 'the  party  feelings,  the  ill- 
concealed  distress  of  the  mothers  and  sisters  of  the 
vanquished,  till  Demea  interrupts  him  with, —  "  T 
things  are  not  to  be  blamed  rashly  !  They  consti- 
tute the  true  social  shy-ence,  which  teaches  both  to 
do  and  to  suffer.  Ah  !  perish  the  Muses,  perish  both 
Greek  and  Latin  !  Only  let  that  noble  game  of 
ball  flourish !  " 

Then  there  are  allusions,  amusing  enough  and 
witty,  to  the  recent  dictum  CJiimrr/i  about  the  un- 
healthiness  of  violent  exercise,  which  Demea  indig- 
nantly scouts  with  —  "  Istnd  futile  et  absurdum  ri- 
diculum  que  puto  "  ;  and  then  reminding  Micio  of  old 
days  (in  allusion  to  his  part  in  the  play),  wherein 
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he  acted  a  boy's  part  with  boys,  he  boasts  that  now, 
as  in  the  play,  he  kills  this  man  with  his  own  sword:  — 

"  But  now  the  social  strife  of  our  Adelphi  ceases  ! 
now  be  merry  on  our  festal,  joyful  day  ! 
A uil  you,  if  perchance  you  have  seen  something  good, 
Applaud',  because  the  time  has  sped  with  litrhtsuine  foot ! 
But  if  we  've  made  you  sleepy,  instead  of  smiling  happy, 
ad  no  less,  because  you  've  license  to  go  home. 
hing  yet  remains  !     Of  social  art  a  greater  professor, 
More  leant  d  than  all  others,  in  his  way,  is  the  cook  ! 

:.im  ;  let  all  thoughts  centre  In  that  one  man  I 
And  you  be  as  decided  in  the  clapping  of  your  hands." 

Who  would  not  clap  ?  who  would  not  be  joyous  in 
the  joy  of  such  lads?  Even  the  poor  ladies,  who 
have  understood  but  little  more  of  the  epilogue  than 
they  did  of  the  play  (the  men,  you  know,  have  seen 
acopvofthe  epilogue,  beforehand,  Itinc  illoruin  to- 
/ji'itii'a),  catch  the  generous  infection,  and  signify 
their  favor  with  gentle  plaudits.  The  Prince,  and 
the  Dean,  and  the  Dean  of  Arches,  and  the  Canons, 
and  the  Professors,  and  the  old  Westminster 
the  visitors  all,  cordially  unite  in  the  demonstrations 
which  the  gods  inaugurate,  in  answer  to  the  request 
of  old  Dem 

Well-laden  are  the  college  treaehea  which  are 
handed  into  .Eschinus  nd  Bray,  the  courteous  cap- 
tain of  the  school.  Acceptable,  evidently,  are  the 
words  of  satisfaction  with  which  Prince  Arthur 
takes  his  leave  of  the  actors,  and  pleasant  are  the 
memories  which  all  who  went  will  cherish  of  the  way 
in  which  Terence's  play  of  the  M  Adelphi  "  was 
played  by  the  Queen's  Scholars  at  Westminster  in 
December,  1867.  Even  my  lady  friend  who,  is 
shown  in  the  beginning,  protested  such  scorn  lor  that 
pleasant  play,  confessed  ro  having  enjoyed  it  thor- 
oughly ;  and  it  is  her  opinion  that  I  ought  in  com- 
mon fairness  and  out  of  gratitude  for  a  really  intel- 
lectual entertainment,  give  not.  only  the  rframatix 
:t  an   extract    from   the   praise   which  the 

Jupiter  (not  he  of  the  Westminster  Olympus,  baft  of 

Printing  House  Yard)  was  so  gracious  as  to  ', 
upon  them.     From  this  opinion  there   is  no  appeal. 
Why  should  there  be  ?     Here  is  the  extract  and  the 
cast :  — 

"  We  believe  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
those  present  that  the  representation  of  the  •  Adel- 
phi'  of  Terence  in  1*67  need  fear  no  comparison 
with  those  of  the  palmiest  days  of  Westminster  Play. 
Indeed,  on  the  principle  that  '  there  are  as  good  fish 
in  the  sea  M  ever  came  out  of  it,'  we  say  thai 
performam  t  as  good  now  as  they  ever  were. 

On  this  occasion  nothing  could  have  been  better 
than  the  acting  of  Lefroy  and  Hadcn  as  Demea  and 
Micio,  uf  Bray  as  -Esehinus,  and  of  Giles  as  syrus. 
In  fact,  a  better  JEschmus  and  Syrus  we  never  saw. 
Nor  were  the  minor  characters  less  well  filled. 
O'Brien  as  Geta,  in  his  only  scene,  where  he  re- 
counts-the  various  ways  in  which  he  would  like  to 
destroy  the  wholo  family  of  iEschinus,  root  and 
branch,  was  most  excellent;  and  the  joyous  tender- 
ness of  Ctesipho,  the  boyish  lover,  who  is  divided  be- 
tween fear  of  his  father  finding  him  out,  love  for  his 
brother,  and  affection  for  his  mistress,  was  very  well 
rendered.  On  the  whole,  the  Play  was  most  even 
and  admirably  performed,  and  was  greeted  with 
prolonged  applause." 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  NOVELISTS. 

It  is  one  of  Carlyle's  forcible  sayings  that  as  the 
Gospel  is  a  biography,  so  every  true  biography  is  a 
gospel.  He  means  by  this,  as  we  understand,  that 
every  biography  honestly  and  sincerely  put  forth 
will  be  fraught  with  lessons  of  sympathy,  guidance, 


and  consolation.  The  highest  and  most  genuine 
form  of  biography  is  unquestionably  the  autobiog- 
raphy. Two  autobiographies  of  matchless  value 
will  doubtless  occur  to  the  reader,  written  indeed  by 
very  different  men,  and  from  very  different  points 
of  view,  but  both  of  them  with  a  unique  and  abso- 
lute truthfulness.  Of  course  we  mean  the  Confes- 
sions of  Augustine  and  the  Confessions  of  Rousseau. 
We  do  not  have  such  autobiographies  now ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  writer  of  an  autobiography,  like  the  writ- 
er of  a  diary,  is  under  a  temptation,  unconscious, 
perhaps,  but  most  powerful,  to  give  his  own  color- 
ing to  his  statements.     To  an  age  that  delights   in 

pection,  and  has  no  greater  1:  '.sfac- 

tion  than  seeing  its  own  manners  faithfully  mirrored 

to  ite  mental  eye,  a  genuine  autobiography  of  the 

au  or  the  Augustine  kind  would  be  a  source 

at  delight,  and  in  many  respects  a  positive 
aliqvU. 
The  statement  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  we 
think  that  in  novels  then-  are  elements  which  would 
go  litr  to  make  up  genuine  and  veracious  autob; 
phy.     We  strongly  hold  to  the  opinion  that  it  i- 

••ntangle  from  the  general 
work  a  strong  autobiographical  element.  In  reality 
a   novelist   frequently   goes    into   the  'onal, 

bares  his  soul  and  tells  hi-  .times  he 

his  heart  upon  his  ■] 

I  iv   detect    the    outward    varnish    of  disguise 
which  is  only  riiinly  and  partially  laid  on.    At 

a  literary  detective  is  needed  for  a  wpri 
inquiry  "  of  this  sort,  to  pierce  through  the  manifold 
disguises  that  are  laid  on  layer  by  layer.      There 
ate  authors  who  so  entirely  project  them-elves  into 
their  nea  and  characters,  that  the  touches 

of  their  own  individuality  are  faint  and  few.  This, 
however,  is  not  ordinarily  the  e>  tally  in  an 

tee  this,  when  most  writers  are  morbidly  given 
their  own  idiosyncnu 
Look,  for  instance,  at  traces  of  individuality  in 
some  of  our  most  eminent  novelists.     What  a  com- 
ment are  the  battlements  and  turrets  of  Abhotsford, 
its  armory  and  pain'  ts  fair  domains  and 

the  adjacent  ruins  of  Melrose  Castle,  on  the  heroic 
and  mediieval  genius  of  Sir  Walter.     How  faithful- 
ly his  works  rellect  that  leaning  to  rank  and  li: 
and  territorial  possessions  which  at  times  becom. 

•  e,  and  degenerates  into  a  weakness  that  mars 
a  broad  and  generous  character.  Again,  take 
Thackeray.  Into  very  questionable  places  must  he 
have  dived,  and  with  very  queer  companions,  in  the 
days  of  wild  oats  !  In  his  hard  cynical  humor,  his 
caustic  wit,  his  disbelief  in  men  and  motives,  in  his 
identification  of  goodness  and  stupidity,  we  see  a 
kind  of  literary  Ishmaelite,  with  a  kind  of  natural 
antagonism   towards  solvent  respectability,  neither 

g  nor  taking  quarter,  very  sore  himself,  and  not 
caring  Avhat  sores  he  inflicts  on  others.  And  when 
his  fortunate  evening  set  in,  like  a  latter  summer, 
especially  after  his  lucky  American  trip,  and  the  sun 
of  prosperity  had  melted  the  hard,  glittering  ice  in 
which  he  had  encased  himself,  how  generous,  cour- 
teous, and  considerate  he  became ;  how  willing  to 
make  allowances ;  how  disposed  to  retract  former 
asperities,  and  indulge  in  genial,  hopeful  views ! 
Then  take  Lord  Lytton.  He  really  presents  some 
curious  examples  in  the  way  in  which  he  identifies 
himself  with  his  hero.  For  instance,  just  as  Lord 
Lytton  grows  old,  so  he  makes  his  heroes  grow  old. 
Earnest  Maltravers  is  a  gorgeous  youth ;  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  "  gilded  youth  "  is  the  hero  of  the 
earlier   Bulwer   novels.      But    when   we    come   to 
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"  What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  "  the  hero  is  a  middle- 
aged  lawyer,  surfeited  with  a  material  success. 

Another  still  more  curious  example  may  be  in- 
stanced. In  the  commencement  of  "  My  Novel," 
which  in  many  points  of  view  is  Lord  Lytton's  ablest 
and  most  autobiographical  novel,  Audley  Egerton 
is  represented  as  a  member  of  the  government,  of 
high  consideration  indeed,  but  still  not  admitted 
within  the  charmed  circle  of  the  cabinet.  But  while 
the  story  wound  its  way  through  many  consecutive 
months,  the  author's  political  horizon  enlarged,  and 
he  was  himself,  In  esse  or  in  posse,  a  cabinet  minis- 
ter; and  Lord  Lytton,  quite  forgetting  Audley 
Egerton's  inferior  position,  ultimately  makes  him  a 
great  minister  of  state  and  a  leading  member  of  the 
cabinet.  It  is  also  believed  that  Lord  Lytton's  latest 
novel,  "  A  Strange  Story,"  really  represents  a  vari- 
ety of  opinions  he  has  formed  on  supernatural  sub- 
jects. Mr.  Disraeli  was  long  known  and  spoken  of 
as  Vivian  Grey.  While  he.  was  a  political  cadet  he 
used  to  write  about  cabinet  ministers  and  ministerial 
movements ;  but  when  he  became  a  cabinet  minis- 
ter and  made  political  movements  of  his  own  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  off  that  kind  of  thing.  Then  as  for 
Mr.  Dickens,  it  is  impossible  without  much  wonder- 
ment, to  contemplate  his  multitudinous  array  of 
London  characters,  and  we  may  easily  sui-mise  some 
of  his  metropolitan  experiences. 

There  is  no  novel,  however  worthless,  which  may 
not  have  a  subjective  value  when  it  is  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  personal  confession.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  say  that  the  writer  is  to  be  identified  with 
the  hero,  or  that  the  incidents  of  the  story  are  to  be 
identified  with  the  incidents  of  a  biography.  So 
far  from  this,  I  think  that  the  novelist  will  generally 
create  a  set  of  circumstances  as  unlike  his  own  as 
possible,  so  as  to  take  the  reader  oif  the  scent,  and 
skilfully  disguise  any  substratum  of  personal  facts. 
Nevertheless,  an  autobiographical  element  is  there, 
if  you  can  only  contrive  to  precipitate  it  by  a  pro- 
cess of  intellectual  analysis. 

Though  this  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  in  re- 
spect to  facts,  you  may  make  pretty  sure  of  your 
ground  in  reference  to  modes  of  thought.  Yet 
even  in  reference  to  facts,  if  the  scenery  and  per- 
sonages of  a  tale  are  localized,  and  belong  to  a  par- 
ticular set,  you  will  often  have  a  set  of  real  facts, 
though  they  may  be  presented  in  a  glorified  kind  of 
way.  If  a  man  writes  a  story  about  college  life,  or 
the  civil  service,  or  the  army  or  navy,  and  so  on, 
you  may  be  pretty  certain  that  there  are  plenty  of 
people  who  will  identify  the  incidents,  although 
they  may  strongly  object  to  the  fairness  or  accuracy 
of  the  way  in  which  they  are  put. 

But  the  confession  made  by  the  novelist  as  to  his 
disposition  and  order  of  mind  is  of  the  most  ample 
description.  A  set  of  interrogatories  might  be 
framed,  to  nearly  all  of  which  every  novelist  must 
yield  some  kind  of  answer.  Is  he  earnest  ?  is  he 
sincere  ?  does  he  love  Nature  ?  is  he  a  man  of 
thought  and  reading?  has  he  really  seen  much  of 
life  ?  is  he  of  pure  and  unselfish  mind  ?  does  he 
possess  an  elevated  range  of  thought?  does  he 
really  know  much  ?  — these  are  inquiries  respecting 
an  author  to  which  the  author  by  his  tale  yields 
some  kind  of  answer.  Of  course  these  inquiries 
are  altogether  irrespective  of  the  critical  worth  of  a 
story.  A  man  might  give  most  gratifying  answers 
to  any  question,  and  yet  be  an  execrable  writer  of 
fiction.  Without  mentioning  names,  I  may  say 
that  great  philosophers  and  commentators  on  the 
Bible,  and  law  lords  have  written  novels,  —  very 


second-rate  and  unsuccessful,  —  which  have  perhaps 
very  indistinctly  shown  their  learning  and  ability, 
but  which  may  curiously  have  revealed  their  inner 
character.  But  we  are  simply  having  regard  to  the 
self-revelations  made  by  novelists ;  and  here  a  bad 
novel  will  serve  our  turn  just  as  well  as  a  good 
novel,  or  indeed  may  have  a  stronger  psychological 
interest 

Very  often,  it  may  be  added,  a  novel  is  written 
with  the  very  purpose  of  making  some  sort  of  self- 
revelation.  There  are  women  who  rush  into  fiction 
just  as  the  meadows  break  up  into  daisies,  and  birds 
pour  out  their  lives  in  song.  They  wish  to  assert 
themselves,  to  explain  themselves,  to  have  themselves 
comprehended,  and  win  sympathy  and  appreciation, 
to  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  the  circumstances 
that  surround  them,  to  create  for  themselves  the  fan- 
cied circumstances  in  which  their  idealized  charac- 
ters would  have  full  expansion  ;  and  these  persons 
often  make  a  full  confession  of  the  restlessness,  trag- 
edy, and  unsatisfied  longings  of  their  lives. 

How  great  is  the  difference  between  the  very  fast 
novel  and  the  very  quiet  novel.  It  is  like  turning 
aside  from  the  heat  and  glare  and  dust  of  a  crowded 
street  into  some  chapel,  very  still  and  quiet,  dimly 
lighted  through  refulgent  panes,  and  with  a  low, 
sweet  music  sounding.  We  recognize  entirely  dif- 
ferent orders  of  mind,  entirely  different  types  of  cir- 
cumstances. I  do  not  like  to  hear  of  authors —  least 
of  all  of  women  authors  —  who  are  very  "  realistic  " 
about  the  details  of  seduction,  and  show  profound  re- 
search on  the  subject  of  Old  Bailey  trials  for  bigamy. 
Depend  upon  it,  my  friends,  that  kind  of  writer  has 
not  an  over-clean  kind  of  mind, — -nor,  perhaps,  an 
over-clean  sort  of  life.  Their  minds  are  like  the 
prophetic  chambers  of  imagery,  full  of  cruel  and  un- 
clean things.  Worse  even  than  this,  perhaps,  is  the 
constant  spectacle  of  imbecility  and  little-mindedness 
displayed  by  many  story-tellers  in  their  unwitting 
confessions.  What  is  the  novelist's  notion  of  poetic 
justice  ?  what  is  the  imagined  paradise  which  he 
creates  for  his  favorites  ?  what  the  rule  and  law  by 
which  he  measures  the  Tightness  of  persons  and 
things,  and  the  deflections  therefrom  V  We  take  up 
novel  after  novel,  and  we  are  interested  or  uninter- 
ested in  plot  and  dialogue ;  but  we  ask  ourselves, 
"  And  this  writer,  on  his  own  showing,  what  manner 
of  man  is  he  ?  "  And  too  often  it  is  all  of  the  earth, 
earthy,  and  amid  all  the  glitter  of  romance  he  is 
only  a  vulgar  idolater  of  wealth  and  ease. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Dean  of  Canterbury  has  a  poem  in  the  last 
Argosy,  entitled  "  Room  for  his  Lordship."  We 
should  judge  that  there  was  not  much  room  for  his 
lordship  in  the  world  of  letters,  if  the  opening  coup- 
let of  the  poem  is  a  fair  sample  of  his  powers :  — 

"  Room  for  his  lordship  !  up  the  street 
Full  stately  roll  the  well-fed  bays  !  " 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  betting  in  the 
clubs,  as  to  whether  Mdlle.  Patti  will  marry  the 
Marquis  de  Caux.  The  story  goes  that  he  proposed 
for  her  in  the  following  terms:  "  Mademoiselle,  you 
are  a  queen;  will  you  be  only  a  marchioness  'i" 
Mdlle.  Patti  answered,  "  Yes."  The  Figaro  says 
"  No." 

Here  is  the  latest  theatrical  mof.  A  London 
manager,  who  has  never  yet  been  accused  of  humor, 
recently  wrote  to  a  leading  actress,  asking  her  re- 
play an  engagement  at  the  autumnal  opening  of  his 
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theatre,  and  begging  her  to  name  her  terms.  The 
lady,  in  reply,  expressed  her  willingness  to  accede 
to  the  proposition  ;  her  terms  were  thirty  pounds  a 
night. .  The  manager's  reply  was  this :  "  Dear  Mad- 
am,—  Make  it  shillings,  and  it 's  a  bargain." 

The  London  Review  begins  a  notice  of  Dr.  New- 
man's poems  by  saying,  —  "As  a  rule,  Christianity 
is  not  happy  in  its  poets." 

It  is  amazing,  remarks  a  London  journalist,  that 
an  Irishman  should  ever  be  found  fool  enough  to 
conspire,  when  the  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one 
that  whenever  three  Irish  conspirators  are  gathered 
together,  one  will  turn  traitor. 

Speaking  of  "  Foul  Play,"  the  London  Review 
says  that  "  Messrs.  Reade  and  Boucieault  pull  ad- 
mirably in  the  same  boat,  and,  —  to  adapt  an  old 
joke,  — would  seem  not  to  have  different  sculls,  but 
to  use  a  common  one." 

To  make  sure  that  it  is  really  the  body  of  the 
Emperor  -Maximilian  which  has  been  brought  from 
Mexico,  the  coflin  has  been  again  opened;  anil 
there  can  now  be  no  further  ground  for  the  rumors 
which  have  been  circulating  to  the  contrary. 

The  event  of  the  day  in  the  Parisian  theatrical 
world  is  Emile  Angier's  play  in  verse,  entitled 
"Paul  Forestier."  The  Theatre  Francais  has  been 
crowded  on  each  night  when  it  has  been  per- 
formed. Princess  Clothilde,  Princess  Mathilde, 
and  a  dozen  Cabinet  Ministers  were  present  the 
first  night. 

Paris  is  just  now  entertaining,  Manoekjee  Cur- 

setjee,  of  Bombay,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  India,  although  a  fervent  believer  in  the 
sacred  tire  which  has  burned  for  1,200  years  in  the 
Temple  of  Oudouraan.     He  is  member  of  several 

scientific  societies,  and  travels  over  Europe,  at- 
tracting curiosity,  as  well  as  respect. 

"The  admirers  of  Mr.  Whither,"  says  the 
Athenaeum,  "will  rejoice  to  find  that  he  has  issued 
his  'Winter  Idyl'  in  a  form  so  suitable  for  a  gift- 
book.  Those  who  know  the  book  are  aware  that 
it  abounds  in  those  graphic  pictures  of  scenery  and 
domestic  life  in  which  the  writer  is  specially  hap- 
py. The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  charming 
in  design,  and  .are  gems  of  engraving.  We  have 
Mr.  Whittier's  testimony  that  they  faithfully  rep- 
resent the  locale  of  the  poem.  The  artist  is  Mr. 
Harry  Fenn ;  the  engravers  are  Mr.  A.  V.  S. 
Anthony  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton." 

Mil.  R.  G.  Shakespeare,  the  New  York  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Spectator,  ("  A  Yankee,")  has 
a  letter  in  the  last  number  of  that  journal,  in  which 
he  says,  among  other  absurd  things,  that  "  President 
Johnson  stands  guard,  as  he  swore  to  do,  over  the 
Constitution  ! "  The  Editor's  comment  is  deli- 
cious :  — 

"  We  print  this  letter  out  of  deference  to  an  old  and 
able  correspondent,  who  once  took  a  saner  view  of 
American  polities.  Bat  we  warn  our  readers  that  all 
the  tacts  seem  to  us  against  the  probability  of  his  vatici- 
nations, and  that  nearly  all  sound  political  principles 
seem  to  us  outraged  by  his  opinions."  —  Ed.  Spectator. 

A  COMPLIMENT  of  singular  value  is  paid  to  Mr. 
Longfellow's  translation  of  Dante,  by  the  editor  of 
an  edition  de  luxe,  now  publishing  at  Milan,  with 
the  illustrations  of  Dore.  The  Italian  editor  quotes 
the  American  translation  in  many  places,  and  uses 


it  for  the  explanation  of  obscure  points  in  the  origi- 
nal. Indeed,  Mr.  Longfellow's  work  has  been  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  favor  by  Italian  critics,  and 
our  poet  has  lately  had  the  honor  of  a  public  read- 
ing in  the  ancient  city  of  Padua,  where  a  version  of 
••  Hiawatha"  was  received  with  applause  by  one  of 
the  largest  audiences  ever  assembled  there.  All 
classes  of  people  attended  and  the  poem  became 
the  talk  in  every  cajf'e  and  salon. 

The  London  Review  devotes  two  or  three  of  its 
generous  columns  to  an  examination  of  Mr.  How- 
ells's  new  book.  "  Italian  Journeys."  The  critic 
praises  the  work  warmly,  though  sometimes  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Howells's  countrymen  ;  for  example  : 
'•  He  ([Mr.  Howells])  exhibits  all  the  shrewdness 
and  humor  of  the  Yankee  [as  if  we  were  barbari- 
ans,] without  too  much  of  his  vulgarity."  There 
is  an  innocence  about  this  happy  touch  calculated 
to  please  the  most  fastidious. 

Pt.vcii  disposes  of  the  "  Alabama  Claims  "  by  the 
following  "  Original  Poem  for  the  Infant  Minds  of 
Master  John  and  Miss  Columbia  "  :  — 

"  How  now,  my  dear  children,  it  '•  always  the  way, 

You  can't  be  content?.!  with  innocent  play  ; 

Hut  you  wrangle  and  squabble,  with  tempers  too  high, 

And  then  there  's  a  scold,  and  a  sulk,  and  a  cry. 
"  What,  are  there  no  frames  you  can  take  a  delight  in. 

But  sneeriug,  and  jibing,  and  scoffing,  and  fighting  ' 

1  'm  weary  of  telling  you,  time  after  time. 

That  you  're  cousins,  and  therefore  each  quarrel 's  a  crime. 
"John,  do  what  she  asks  you,  no  angry  replies. 

You  're  older  than  she,  and  you  should  Ik-  more  wise  ; 

And  Columbia,  my  W,  don't  speak  pettish  and  tart, 

If  he  's  surly  sometimes,  you  're  a  place  in  his  heart. 
"  You  two,  well  descended,  well  fed,  and  well  taught. 

You  should  set  an  example,  yes,  that  's  what  you  ought  ; 

Kemember  how  much  on  your  conduct  depends. 

You  re  Christians  and  cousins,  —  there,  kiss  and  be  friends." 

The  Athena-urn  notices  the  deatk  of  Dr.  John 
Daw.  the  younger  brother  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
aged  78,  at  Ambleside,  where  he  had  sojourned 
since  he  returned  from  the  medical  department  of 
the  army.  He  was  able  to  continue  his  important 
chemical  researches  nearly  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  communicated  papers  to  the  Royal  Society  in 
the  course  of  last  year.  It  was  to  his  observations 
on  the  effect  of  cold  on  fishes  that  Australia  is  in- 
debted to  the  introduction  of  salmon,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  moving  the  ova  and  fish  from  place  to  place 
hat  been  proved.  The  Australian  agents  had  so 
little  faith  iu  his  experiment,  that  when  they  acceded 
to  the  recommendation  of  taking  some  e^gs  out, 
packed  in  ice,  they  forgot  or  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  look  after  the  box  in  the  ice-house  on  their 
arrival  ;  but  when  the  ice-house  was  cleared  out  to 
be  refilled  on  the  vessel's  return  to  England,  the 
box  was  discovered,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
eggs  were  found  to  be  alive.  These  were  the  first 
eggs  of  fish  that  had  ever  survived  the  voyage  and 
been  hatched  in  Australia.  Now  the  plan  is  in  gen- 
eral use. 

**  Delicjiitei'l  Africa!"  exclaims  an  English 
writer.  "  When  Captain  Faulkner  was  staying 
with  a  native  chief,  his  host  offered  him  a  present  of 
a  young  black  lady.  He  was  shown  the  present, 
and  asked  whether  he  liked  it,  and,  '  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing,'  he  answered  '  Yes.'  The  captain  was 
then  told  he  must  catch  her  himself  if  he  wanted 
her,  —  this  was  the  courtship.  They  are  not  finite 
indifferent  to  appearances,  these  African  chiefs ;  but 
they  have  strange  notions  of  the  dignity  of  '  the 
service.'  Fancy  a  British  captain  chasing  a  black 
nymph  as  a  Cockney  chases  a  housemaid  at  kiss-in- 
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the-ring  on  Boxing-day.  The  sight  would  only  be 
inferior  in  horror  to  that  of  the  officers  of  the  Guards 
alighting  at  the  door  of  the  Crystal  Palace  from  an 
excursion  van,  which  Punch  thought  would  be  worth 
looking  at.  The  lady  did  not  like  the  captain,  and 
the  captain  did  not  like  the  chase ;  so  to  make  mat- 
ters pleasant  the  present  was  bound  with  cords  and 
brought  howling  to  its  white  lord.  '  Presents '  seem 
all  equally  hard  to  please,  no  matter  what  the  color 
of  their  skins.  Then  the  captain  said,  finely,  he 
would  treat  her  as  the  English  always  treated  slaves  ; 
whereupon  he  took  his  knife  out,  cut  the  cords,  and 
set  her  free.     A  graceful  ending  to  a  pretty  story." 

A  Paris  correspondent  furnishes  the  Star  with 
some  pleasant  gossip  concerning  Rosa  Bonheur. 
"  She  has,"  he  says, "  been  named  Academicienne 
by  the  Antwerp  Institute.  Honors  richly  deserved 
are  rapidly  crowning  the  great  artist's  career.  In 
1865,  the  Empress  drove  from  the  Palace  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  to  present  her,  in  person,  with  the  star  of 
the  Legion  d'Honneur.  Mdlle.  Bonheur's  country 
place  is  rather  an  extensive  farm  than  the  ordinary 
residence  of  a  lady  of  her  position.  Every  variety 
of  cow,  sheep,  ox,  goat,  and  horse  are  to  be  seen, 
not  only  on  the  surrounding  lawn,  but  crowding 
round  their  proprietor,  who  is  attired  in  a  cloth 
blouse  in  winter  and  ruder  garments  apparently 
borrowed  from  her  brother  (the  Auguste  whose 
painting  we  all  admired  at  the  Exhibition),  a  stick 
in  hand  and  hat  stuck  any  way  on  a  small,  but  re- 
markably well-shaped  head ;  coiffe  a  la  Titus,  or,  in 
less  technical  terms,  the  hair  cut  like  a  man's.  The 
animals  know  her  and  follow  her  about.  She  abso- 
lutely refuses  to  receive  ordinary  visitors ;  but  hav- 
ing purchased  some  cows  of  the  Nivernais  breed 
from  a  farmer,  Mdlle.  Bonheur  admitted  him  to  her 
studio.  She  had  just  completed  an  order  for  Eng- 
land, the  subject  of  which  was  a  farm-yard  in  the 
Nivernais.  The  peasant  exclaimed  on  seeing  it, 
'Why,  you  have  painted  my  animals,  —  I  know 
them  all ;  but  why  did  you  not  put  me  in  instead  of 
that  man  ?  and  that  woman  and  children  are  not 
mine.'  Needless  to  remark,  the  great  artist  had 
never  been  at  his  farm,  but  she  had  painted  the 
breed  so  accurately  that  the  farmer  believed  the 
picture  to  have  been  taken  from  life,  thus  uncon- 
sciously paying  her  the  highest  possible  compliment. 
The  following  anecdote  has  been  related  to  me.  A 
friend  of  hers  had  a  little  girl  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  to  whom  Mdlle.  Bonheur  was  much  attached. 
The  child,  however,  acquired  a  habit,  in  which  she 
persisted,  of  making  a  series  of  disfiguring  grimaces, 
constantly  putting  her  fingers  ii^  her  mouth,  puffing 
out  her  cheeks,  and  even  bringing  her  tongue  into 
play  in  the  service  of  her  peculiar  line  of  disobedi- 
ence. Naturally  every  means  of  cure  was  tried,  but 
in  vain.  The  child  only  grimaced  the  more.  Mdlle. 
Bonheur,  unknown  to  her,  sketched  each  separate 
contortion,  adding  a  comic  expression  to  the  fea- 
tures, but  perfectly  preserving  the  likeness.  The 
sketches  were  bound  in  an  album  and  presented 
without  any  observation  to  the  young  delinquent, 
who  turned  over  the  sketches  in  silence  and  was 
never  seen  to  grimace  again." 

"  If  George  Francis  Train,"  says  a  London  pa- 
per, "could  be  taken  just  as  he  is  and  put  into  a 
novel  or  play  he  would  make  a  fortune  for  his  trans- 
lator. There  is  certainly  nothing  like  him  in  all 
literature,  though  he  is  the  great  archetype  of  many 
thousands  of  men  who  now  exercise  a  mighty  influ- 


ence in  the  world.  We  have  nothing  like  him  here, 
either  in  life  or  art.  We  have  enthusiasts,  jobbers 
in  stocks  and  in  politics,  orators,  ideologists,  and 
adventurers,  but  we  have  no  such  combination  of 
all  these  in  one  as  this  extraordinary  creature.  Our 
men  are  one  tiling  or  the  other;  this  man  is  all 
things,  and  something  more.  There  is  a  certain 
solidity  in  even  our  flightiest  characters,  as  there  is 
a  certain  gravity  in  the  dancing  of  an  elephant, 
and  there  is  much  consistency.  If  they  are  fools, 
they  are  fools  for  good  and  all ;  they  are  expected 
to  make  asses  of  themselves,  and  they  never  dis- 
appoint. But  this  man,  —  who  can  tell  where  to 
have  him  ?  There  are  as  many  sides  to  his  character 
as  there  are  facets  to  a  gem,  and  his  aqueous  in- 
capacity for  peeping  still  makes  it  impossible  to  get 
a  view  of  him  twice  in  the  same  light.  You  read 
one  of  his  sentences  and  you  think  braying  in  a 
mortar  would  hardly  work  his  cure ;  another,  and 
he  seems  considerably  too  clever  to  be  good  ;  a 
third,  and  he  seems  too  good  to  be  clever.  '  I  am 
something  more  than  an  epigrammatic  writer,  a 
traveller,  an  orator,  or  a  disputer,'  —  and  so  he  is. 
He  is  chief  owner  of  a  city;  he  is  shrewd  enough 
one  day  to  engineer  a  colossal  railway  scheme ;  the 
next  he  is  mad  as  a  hatter  on  woman's  rights.  He 
asks  150  editors  to  dinner,  and  then  takes  them  to 
see  him  pick  cob  nuts  with  '  Big  Mouth,'  the  Indian 
chief.  When  shut  up  in  an  Irish  cell  he  spends  the 
night  in  alternately  whistling  'Yankee  Doodle,' 
writing  formal  protests  against  the  illegality  of  his 
arrest,  and  scribbling  on  all  mortal  things  with  a 
mixture  of  shrewdness,  impudence,  and  earnestness 
absolutely  perplexing ;  wonders  whether  Stanley, 
whom  he  clips  of  his  title,  is  playing  poLer  with 
Adams  (the  American  Minister),  makes  up  his 
mind  to  get  out  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  and 
devote  the  entire  proceeds  to  the  cause  of  woman, 
educated  suffrage,  eight  hours'  labor,  greenbacks, 
and  the  political  campaign  in  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  and  amidst  all  this  finds 
time  to  nearly  worry  his  jailer  out  of  his  life.  An 
extraordinary  man  truly,  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil,  and  certainly  a  quite  new  development  for  us 
here." 

Lv  the  course  of  an  essay  on  sensational  literature, 
Mr.  Sala  in  the  last  number  of  the  Belgravia  maga- 
zine pays  the  following  tribute  to  the  author  of 
"  Pickwick"  :  — 

"  I  hare  watched  his  career  as  narrowly  as  I  have 
watched  it  admiringly;  and  I  think  I  have  read 
every  line  he  has  written,  and  have  been  enabled  to 
trace  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  successive  phases 
of  development  through  which  his  genius  has  passed, 
the  mellowing  of  his  faculties,  the  chastening  of  his 
style,  and  their  gradual  culmination  into  a  splendid 
but  sober  afternoon  of  intellect.  He  is  probably,  at 
this  moment,  the  best-known  and  the  most  de- 
servedly popular  author  in  the  world ;  and  in  the 
very  first  number  of  the  very  next  serial  in  the 
familiar  old  green  cover  which  he  might  publish,  we 
should  probably  be  constrained  to  admit  that  there 
was  something  — -  in  the  way  of  character  or  of  de- 
scription—  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  Charles 
Dickens  had  ever  done  before.  Yet,  having  a  pretty 
retentive  memory,  and  having  been  all  my  life  more 
or  less  intimately  connected  with  what  are  called 
'  literary  circles,'  I  can  perfectly  well  recollect  that, 
in  the  year  1842,  —  and  we  are  now,  I  take  it,  in  1868, 
—  there  was  no  commoner  cry  in  'polite  society' 
than  that '  Dickens  had  written  himself  out.'     There 
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used  to  be  a  man  called  Croker,  who  had  something 
to  do  with  the  Admiralty,  and  did  n't  know  where 
Russell  Square  was,  and  wrote  scurrilous  articles  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  especially  delighting  when  it 
was  upon  a  woman's  shoulders  that  he  could  lay  his 
dirty  lash.  You  see  that  a  woman  is  more  vascular 
than  a  man.  You  can  fetch  the  blood  sooner  from 
her  than  from  us  tough  brutes,  and  she  can't  liit  back 
ar/ain.  This  Croker  did  his  best  to  scarify  Lady 
Morgan;  but  he  himself  has  been  pilloried  to  death- 
less infamy  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  Coningsby,  and  by 
Mr.  Thackeray  in  Vanity  Fair.  He  did  almost 
every  conceivable  variety  of  bad  and  base  thing,  but 
he  sometimes  said  a  good  one.  In  the  first  bright 
dawn  of  Charles  Dickens's  fame,  Croker  observed 
that  the  author  of  Pickwick  had  '  gone  irp  like  a 
rocke't,  but  would  come  down  like  the  stick.'  This 
was  'sack  and  sugar '  to  the  charitable  souls  who 
were  so  fond  of  repealing  that  '  Boz  '  had  '  written 
himself  out.'  '  Boz  '  wrote  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop, 
and  pending  the  appearance  of  his  next  book  the 
charitable  souls  reported  that  he  had  gone  raving 
mad.  lie  went  to  America,  and  the  charitable  souls 
put  it  about  that  he  was  dead.  He  wrote  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  and  the  charitable  souls  declared  that 
there  was  '  a  great  falling  off  in  his  style.'  He  went 
to  Italy,  and  the  charitabte  souls  hinted  that  he  had 
pawned  his  plate  to  raise  funds  for  the  v. 
There  was  no  end  to  the  malice  of  the  charitable 
souls.  Dombey,  Copperfield,  Bleak  House,  Hard 
Times,  the  Two  Cities,  Great  Expectations,  Our 
Mutual  Friend,  were  all  asserted  to  be  inlinitely  in- 
ferior to  their  predecessors ;  but  somehow  the  man 
went,  on  writing,  and  enlisting  fresh  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  readers  with  every  new  book  he  wrote." 

London  Ftnsr  publishes  the  following  J<  u  tFesprk 
touching  Mr.  Tennyson's  recent  Lin  -iving 

a  Spiteful  letter:  — 

"Everybody  has  been  asking  everybody  'Who 
sent  the  spiteful  letter  to  Alfred  Tennyson  V  It' 
anybody  did,  —  and  nobody  doubts  that  it  waa 
really  somebody,  —  everybody  ought  to  know  all 
about  it.  Impelled  by  such  considerations,  Fun 
has  addressed  a  circular  to  everybody  who  is  any- 
body in  the  round  of  rhyme,  putting  the  direct  ques- 
tion,—  Was  it  you,  you,  or  you?  Down  to  the 
latest  moment  of  our  thinking  about  making  up  our 
minds  on  the  subject  of  going  to  press,  the  following 
answers  —  which,  if  they  had  not  been  lisped  in 
numbers,  might  have  been  found  to  be  more  numer- 
ous —  had  been  received  :  — 

From  Q****E  McD****d. 
"O.sce  I  was  a  lad, 
Oime  ! 
Scribbling  verses  I 

Oime  ! 
Orainl,  majestic,  splendid 
Seemed  whate'er  1  then    . 
Oime  !  Oime.  ! 

"  Soon  I  grew  up  tall  ; 
Oime  ! 
Strong  as  castle -wall ; 

Oime  ! 
,Clad  with  ivy  meekness. 
Then  I  learnt  my  weak:; 
Oime  !  Oime  ! 

"  Shall  I  sink  again 

Oime  ! 
Into  boyhood  vain  ? 

Oime  ! 
Shall  I  grudge  another 
Due  of  elder  brother  ? 

Oime  !  Oime  I  " 

From  Poet  Cl**e. 
"  A  note  from  you,  sir,  under  Tuesday's  date, 
Kefers  to  what  have  been  in  circulation  ; 


Concerning  which,  I  feci  it  due  to  state, 
The  rumor  is  without  the  least  Foundation. 

"  A  Spiteful  Letter,  by  some  Chap  or  Chaps, 
Was  wrote  to  One,  in  envy  of  his  pelf,  — 
A  Poet  Laureate,  than  whom,  perhaps, 
None  more  so  in  the  World,  except  myself. 

"  The  Muse,  just  now,  finds  business  very  bad. 
And  Wealth,  alas  I  forsakes  your  Poet's  coffer. 
A  small  amount  would  make  his  Bosom  glad, — 
Most  welcome  will  be  anything  you  offr.'' 

From  A******n  S*******e. 
"  Sick  of  the  perfume  of  praise,  and  faint  with  the  fervid  caresses. 

Flushing  his  face  with  a  ilame  that  is  fair,  like  the  Wood  on  a 
dove  ; 

Weary  of  pangs  that  have  pleased  him,  the  poet  refrains  and 
Malta  ■  ■>.    - 

Shrinks  from  the  rapture  of  death,  and  the  lip3  and  the  languors 
of  love  ; 

The  rootless  rose  of  delight,  and  the  love  that  lasts  only  to  blos- 
som, 

Blossom  and  die  without  fruit,  as  the  kisses  that  feed  and  not  fill ; 

Famishing  pleasure  dry-lip]>ed,  with  the  sting  and   the  stain  on 
her  bosom, 

And  all  of  a  sin  that  is  good,  and  all  of  a  good  that  is  ill  !  " 

(This  explicit  language  of  Mr.  S*******e's  will, 
we  are  sure,  be  satisfactory  to  all  our  readers, 
explanation  could  make  his  reply  clearer  and  more 
readily  intelligible.) 

From  W»*t  W**tm**s. 
(An  American,  one  of  the  rough*,  a  kosmos.) 
"  N ATr he,  continuous  Me  ! 
Pallium,  and  vigorous,  never-torpid  yeast  of  Me  ! 
Flori  1,  ■  >'.xpansive  ; 

Not  school'  1,  not  washed  and  powdered  ; 

Strait-laced  not  at  all  ;  far  otherwise  than  polite  ; 
' 

v  taimed  and  freckled  :  gloriously  unk ■■• 
Ultimate  yet  mice  it  nod  ; 

Speak  as  thou  listest,  and  tell  the  askers  that  which  they  seek  to 

know. 
Thy  speech  to  them  will  be  not  quite  intelligible. 

mind  !  otter  thy  wild  commonplaces  ; 
Yawp  them  loudly,  slirilly  ; 
RUenee  with  shrill  noise  the  lisps  of  thefoo-foos. 
Answer,  in  precise  terms  of  barbaric  vaiDt'-neas, 

i'-sUou  that  the  Fun  editor  hath  sparked  through  Atlantic 
*     C 

To  W**t  W»*tm**n,  the  speaker  of  the  pass-word  primeval  ; 
The  signalli-r  of  the  siirnsl  of  •'•  I 

•MT  and  hearer  of  things  in  general ; 

I  translucent  rderly,  sensually  inclined  ; 

Bach  tag  and  part  of  whom  is  a  miracle — . 
(Thirl ten  pages  of  MS  relating  to  Mr.  W**t  W**tm**.v  are 

here  omitted.) 
Rhapsodicnlly  state  the  fact  that  is  and  is  not ; 
That  is  nut,  Doing  past ;  that  is,  being  eternal ; 
If  In  'Vas,  which  is  exacUy  the  point  in  question. 

*m*  The  fact,  rhapsodically  stated,  occupies  twen- 
ty-six more  pages  of  MS.,  but  is  left  in  as  much 
doubt  at  the  end  as  it  was  in  at  the  beginning." 

Tin:  French  correspondent  of  the  London  Morn- 
ir  furnishes  that  journal  with  an  account  of  a 
royal  ball :  '*  Received  by  a  perfect  army  of  lackeys 
in  gold  lace  and  green,  we  proceed  by  the  Em- 
press's private  staircase  admiring  en  peasant  the 
oxidized  silver  balustrade,  exquisite  in  design  and 
sharpness  of  detail,  into  the  first  of  her  private 
drawing-rooms,  the  celebrated  "  Salon  Vert,"  dec- 
orated by  the  chefs  (Veeuvre  of  Chaplin's  brush,  — 
not,  if  you  will,  as  thoroughly  artistic  as  the  Bou- 
chers of  the  days  of  Louis  XV.,  but  very  graceful 
and  eminently  ornamental  productions.  Then  on, 
through  other  small  salons,  to  the  great  drawing- 
room,  crammed  as  it  happened  to  be  when  our 
party  entered  it  by  the  whole  Diplomatic  Corps  and 
their  respective  suites,  —  the  central  figure,  Djemil 
Pasha,  fez  on  head,  resplendent  with  diamond  or- 
ders, fianked  by  five  Turks  and  one  lady,  whom  it 
was  his  business  to  present ;  and  near  him  Gen- 
eral Dix,  with  five-and-twenty  Americans,  amongst 
whom  were  some  very  pretty  women.     Of  English 
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there  were  but  seven,  marshalled  by  Mr.  Sheffield, 
Lord  Lyons  having  dined  with  their  Majesties.  Of 
this  number  were  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Miles,  the 
latter  fair  debutante  the  event  of  the  evening,  lovely, 
and  strongly  recalling  Greuze's  "  Cruehe  Cassee," 
only  the  toilette,  a  perfect  cloud  of  snowy  tulle,  on 
which  white  lilac  branches  had  apparently  dropped, 
was  somewhat  more  complicated  than  that  of 
Greuze's  beauty.  It  is  always  amusing  to  watch 
the  sensation  which  the  golden  hair  and  pearly 
complexion  of  a  fair  English  girl  invariably  makes 
in  a  Paris  salon.  Truth  to  tell,  critics  were  divided 
as  to  whether  the  mother  was  not  still  the  loveliest. 
The  great  artist  Mr.  Grove  and  his  daughter  were 
amongst  the  seven  ;  together  with  a  volunteer  artil- 
lery officer,  in  a  uniform  of  blue  and  white.  One 
hour  and  a  half  we  awaited  their  Majesties.  A 
false  alarm  was  created  by  the  entrance  of  a  squad- 
ron of  the  Cent  Gardes,  who  marched  through  to 
do  duty  in  the  ball-room :  accordingly,  the  ladies 
jumped  up,  shaking  out  their  aerial  draperies,  and 
evidently  assuming  their  best  looks.  "  How  pro- 
voking ! "  exclaimed  a  young  lady,  "  only  Cent 
Gardes  "  ;  and,  in  a  lower  tone,  "  Certainly  they  are 
the  loveliest  uniforms  I  have  ever  seen,  and  fine 
men  too,  but  then,  they  are  not  royalty."  There 
was  a  "  horrid  man,"  as  the  same  fair  malcontent 
styled  him,  in  a  mulberry  coat  and  gold,  who  seemed 
to  take  a  malicious  delight  in  making  the  ladies 
move  from  their  place  and  stand  in  order  for  a  no 
very  evident  purpose. 

Count  Nieuerkerque  was  the  next  sensation.  He 
passed  through  blazing  with  orders,  his  red  coat 
scarcely  to  be  seen  so  many  were  the  stars  and 
ribbons  with  which  it  was  covered.  At  last  the 
door  opened,  and  a  Cerberus,  in  a  stentorian  voice, 
shouted  "  L'Emper-r-r-reur,"  and  the  Emperor  en- 
tered, on  whose  arm  leant  the  Empress,  exquisite 
and  graceful  as  ever,  wearing  a  dress  of  tulle 
covered  by  long  fronds  of  yellow  laburnum  and 
leaves  of  the  same  tree,  —  "  £24  worth,"  as  I  heard 
a  lady,  after  a  long  and  careful  calculation,  whisper 
confidently ;  being  besides  adorned  with  her  emerald 
and  diamond  parure.  The  Emperor  as  Lieutenant- 
General;  his  sword  diamond-hilted.  With  them 
was  Princess  Mathilde  in  yellow  satin  and  wonder- 
ful jewels.  Three  ladies  in  waiting  and  a  host  of 
chamberlains  followed  the  Imperial  party.  Djemil 
Pasha  was  the  first  ambassador  who  received  the 
Etanress,  and  he  at  once  presented  his  Turks. 
While  he  did  so  a  door  opened  from  behind,  and 
those  who  had  dined  with  their  Majesties  entered,  — 
Princess  Metternich  first,  looking  positively  lovely, 
dressed  chiefly  in  white  lilac,  and  wearing  a  huge 
diamond  as  a  fastening  for  her  dress  in  front,  which 
blazed  star-like,  and  shone  like  a  small  sun  ;  her 
head  was  coiffe  a  la  Russz,  very  peculiarly  adorned 
with  diamonds  and  white  lilacs.  Her  Excellency 
has  the  art  of  dressing  as  well  as  being  the  most 
popular  woman  in  Paris.  With  her  was  Lord 
Lyons,  who  at  once  entered  on  his  ambassadorial 
.functions  by  presenting  the  English  first  to  the 
Emperor,  and  then  accompanying  the  Empress  as 
she  went  up  to  each  lady.  "  Pas  possible  ! "  said 
her  Majesty,  as  one  fair  debutante  courtesied  low, 
M  la  mere  est  encore  si  jeune." 

At  last  the  wearisome  business  was  over,  and  very 
tired    of  it  both   their  Majesties  looked  ;  and  they 

{iroceeded  to  the  ball-room,  whither  they  were  fol- 
owed  by  all  the  ambassadors,  the  new  presentations, 
and  their  ehaperons,  —  the  Emperor,  Empress,  and 
Princess  Mathilde  to  take  their  places  on  the  dais  ; 


the  ambassadresses  and  duchesses  on  an  estrade  to 
the  right  of  the  throne  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
dance  when  dancing  was  possible,  and  otherwise 
amuse  themselves,  as  at  all  balls,  chiefly  in  inspect- 
ing their  neighbors,  and  see  who  was  there,  and  who 
was  not.  The  Emperor  looked  well,  but  awfully 
bored,  as  did  her  Majesty.  The  crush  on  going 
into  the  supper-room  —  as  I  told  you  was  the  case 
last  year  —  was  perfectly  indescribable.  On  the.se 
occasions  the  escort  of  any  member,  however  hum- 
ble, of  an  ambassador's  household  is  invaluable.  I 
happened  to  see  a  young  attache,  on  whose  arm 
leant  a  beautiful  English  girl,  in  the  midst  of  the 
crush,  apparently  hopelessly  entangled  in  a  sea  of 
satin  skirts  and  embroidered  coats,  speak  in  a  low 
tone  to  a  servant,  who  at  once  called  out  "  Place  a 
la  diplomatic"  The  dense  crowd  gave  way  as  by 
the  "  touch  of  an  enchanter's  wand,"  and  the  young 
attache  and  the  fair  English  girl  passed  on  to  the 
supper  room  as  though  the  former  had  been  the 
heir-apparent  of  a  throne.  At  the  end  of  the  supper 
room  is  the  statue,  by  Carpeaux,  of  the  Prince  Im- 
perial, which  we  all  admired  at  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion. The  boy,  you  will  remember,  is  taken  in  a 
standing  position,  and  leaning  on  his  father's  dog 
Nero.  The  statue  has  been  placed  in  an  alcove, 
which  last  night  was  a  bank  of  red  and  white  camel- 
lia trees.  The  famous  golden  potage  Imperiale,  the 
salad  of  sole,  and  vegetables,  pyramid  fashion,  the 
perdrix  trufle,  the  foie  gras,  and  the  decanters  of 
Meet,  Kcc.  are  scarcely  worth  recording,  however 
agreeable  to  partake  of.  The  two  Japanese  beau- 
ties and  the  Havanaises  were  again  much  admired. 


AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

The  wistful  hound  creeps,  list'ning,  to  the  door; 

The  favorite  steed  stands  idle  in  the  stall ; 
The  wild-fowl,  fearless,  flutter  on  the  moor ; 

The  old  retainers  linger  in  the  hall : 
O,  will  he  never,  never  rise  again, 
To  look  upon  them  all  ? 

They  brought  him  in  with  blood  upon  his  face  ; 

Thev  told  how  they  had  found  him  in  the  field, 
Where  the  dead  foe  lay  thickest  in  the  place, 

With  tattered  colors  grasped,  and  shivered  shield, 
Lving  face  downward  on  the  blood-soaked  plain, 
'Midst  those  who  would  not  yield. 

He  does  not  know  our  faces  as  we  stand 
About  his  bed,  watching  each  fitful  breath  ; 

In  his  delirium,  as  with  sword  in  hand, 

"  Freedom,"  he  cries,  "  in  England  or  in  death  ! " 

Then  with  a  hoarse  shout,  lifting  his  hot  head, 
"  The  day  is  ours  !  "  he  saith. 

So  through  long  nights  and  days  that  bring  no  change, 
Or  change  but  from  wild  hopes  to  wilder  fears, 

And  still  our  faces  are  all  dark  and  strange 

To  him  ;  and  the  long  nights  of  pain  seem  years 

In  their  duration  ;  and  we  watch  him  now 
Through  a  thick  mist  of  tears. 

And  still  the  hound  creeps,  wistful,  to  the  door  ; 

And  still  the  steed  stands  idle  in  the  stall ; 
The  fearless  wild-fowl  flutter  o'er  the  moor ; 

The  broad  notched  sword  hangs  rustling  on  the  wall ; 
And  he,  O  God,  may  never  rise  again, 
To  look  upon  them  all ! 

M.  E.  Braddox. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

A  purple  rippling  line  upon  the  water  had  for 
some  little  time  been  coming  down  upon  them  with 
great  rapidity  ;  but,  bent  on  bloody  work,  they  hail 
not  observed  it.  The  boat  heeled  over  under  the 
sudden  gust;  but  the  rullian  had  already  lost  his 
footing  under  Hazel's  blow,  and  the  boom  striking 
him  almost  at  the  same  moment,  he  went  clean  over 
the  gunwale  into  the  sea ;  he  struck  it  with  his 
knife  first. 

All  their  lives  were  now  gone  if  Cooper,  who  had 
already  recovered  his  feet,  had  not  immediately  <ut 
the  sheet  with  his  knite  ;  there  was  no  time  to  slack 
it;  and  even  as  it  was,  the  lower  part  of  the  sail  was 
drenched,  and  the  boat  full  of  water.  "  Ship  the 
helm  !  "  he  roared. 

The  boat  righted  directly  the  sheet  was  cut,  the 
wet  sail  flapped  furiously,  and  the  boat  having  way 
on  her  yielded  to  the  helm  and  wriggled  slowly 
away  before  the  whistling  wind. 

Mackintosh  rose  a  few  yards  astern,  and  swam 
after  the  boat,  with  great  glaring  eyes;  the  loose 
sail  was  not,  drawing,  but  the  wind  moved  the  boat 
onward.  However,  Mackintosh  gained  slowly,  and 
Hazel  held  up  an  oar  like  a  spear,  and  shouted  to 
him  that  he  must  promise  solemnly  to  forego  all  vio- 
lence, or  he  should  never  come  on  board  alive. 

Mackintosh  opened  his  mouth  to  reply  :  but,  at 
the  same  moment,  his  eyes  suddenly  dilated  in  a 
fearful  way,  and  he  went  under  water,  with  a  gurg- 
ling cry.  Yet,  not  like  one  drowning,  but  with  a 
jerk. 

The  next  moment  there  was  a  great  bubbling  of 
the  water,  as  it'  displaced  by  some  large  creatures 
struggling  below,  and  then  the  surface  WW  stained 
with  blood. 

And,  lest  there  should  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
wretched  man's  fate,  the  huge  back  tin  of  a  mon- 
strous shark  came  soon  after,  gliding  round  and 
round  the  rolling  boat,  awaiting  the  next  victim. 

Now,  while  the  water  was  yet  stained  with  his 
life-blood,  who,  hurrying  to  kill,  had  met  with  a  vio- 
lent death,  theunwounded  sailor,  Fenner,  excited  by 
the  fracas,  broke  forth  into  singing,  and  so  complet- 


ed the  horror  of  a  wild  and  awful  scene :  for  stdl 
while  he  shouted,  laughed,  and  sang,  the  shark  swam 
calmly  round  and  round,  and  the  boat  crept  on, 
ber  white  sail  bespattered  with  blood, — which  was 
not  so  before,  —  and  in  her  bottom  lay  one  man 
dead  as  a  stone  ;  and  two  poor  wretches,  Prince 
and  Welch,  their  shortdived  feud  composed  forever, 
sat  openly  sucking  their  bleeding  wounds,  to  quench, 
for  a  moment,  their  intolerable  thirst. 

O,  little  do  we,  who  never  pan  a  single  day 
without  bite  or  sup,  know  the  animal  man,  in  tACM 
dire  extremities. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

At  last  Cooper  ordered  Fenner  to  hold  his  jaw, 
and  come  aft,  and  help  sail  the  boat. 

But  the  man,  being  now  stark  mad,  took  no  notice 
of  the  order.  His  madness  grew  on  him,  and  took 
a  turn  by  no  means  uncommon  in  these  cases.  He 
saw  before  him  sumptuous  leasts,  and  streams  of 
fresh  water  flowing.  These  he  began  to  describe 
with  great  volubility  and  rapture,  smacking  his  lips, 
and  exulting:  and  so  he  went "on  tantalizing  them 
till  noon. 

Meantime,  Cooper  asked  Mr.  Hazel  if  he  could 
sail  the  boat. 

"  I  can  steer,"  said  he,  "  but  that  is  all.  My  right 
arm  is  benumbed." 

The  silvery  voice  of  Helen  Rolleston  then  uttered 
brave  and  welcome  words.  ki  I  will  do  whatever 
you  tell  me,  Mr.  Cooper." 

"  Long  life  to  you,  miss  ! "  said  the  wounded  sea- 
man. He  then  directed  her  how  to  reef  the  sail, 
and  splice  the  sheet  which  he  had  been  obliged  to 
cut ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  sail  the  boat :  which  she  did 
with  some  little  assistance  from  Hazel. 

And  so  they  all  depended  upon  her,  whom  some 
of  them  had  been  for  killing  :  and  the  blood-stained 
boat  glided  before  the  wind. 

At  two  P.  m.  Fenner  jumped  suddenly  up,  and, 
looking  at  the  sea  with  rapture,  cried  out,  "  Aha ! 
my  boys,  here 's  a  beautiful  green  meadow ;  and 


*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1868,  by  Ticknor  and  Fields,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
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there  's  a  sweet  brook  with,  bulrushes :  green,  green, 
green  !  Lrt  's  have  a  roll  among  the  daisies."  And, 
in  a  moment,  ere  anv  of  his  stiff  and  wounded  ship- 
mates could  put  out  a  hand,  he  threw  himself  on 
his  back  upon  the  water,  and  sunk  forever,  with 
inexpressible  rapture  on  his  corpse-like  face. 

A  feeble  groan  was  the  only  tribute  those  who 
remained  behind  could  afford  him. 

At  three  p.  m.  Mr.  Hazel  happened  to  look  over 
the  weather-side  of  the  boat,  as  she  heeled  to  lee- 
ward under  a  smart  breeze,  and  he  saw  a  shell  or 
two  fastened  to  her  side,  about  eleven  inches  above 
keel.  He  looked  again,  and  gave  a  loud  hurrah. 
"  Barnacles !  barnacles  !  "  he  cried.  "  I  see  them 
sticking." 

He  leaned  over,  and,  with  some  difficulty,  de- 
tached one.  and  held  it  up. 

It  was  not  a  barnacle,  but  a  curious  oblong  shell- 
fish, open  at  one  end. 

At  sight  of  this,  the  wounded  forgot  their  wounds, 
and  leaned  over  the  boat!s  side,  detaching  the  shell- 
fish with  their  knives.  They  broke  them  with  the 
handles  of  their  knives,  and  devoured  the  fish. 
Tiny  were  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  and  about  an 
inch  loiiL;,  and  as  sweet  as  a  nut.  It  seems  that  in 
the  long  calm  these  shell-fish  had  fastened  on  the 
boat  More  than  a  hundred  of  them  were  taken 
ofi'her  weather-side,  and  evenly  divided. 

Miss  Bolleston,  at  Hazel's  earnest  request,  ate 
only  six,  and  these  very  slowly,  and  laid  the  rest  by. 
But  the  sailors  could  not  restrain  themselves ;  and 
Triii  jc,  in  particular,  gorged  himself  so  fiercely  that 
he  turned  purple  in  the  lace,  and  began  to  breathe 
very  hard. 

That  black  speck  on  the  horizon,  had  grown  by 
noon  to  a  beetle,  and  by  three  o'clock  to  something 
more  like  an  elephant,  and  it  now  diffused  itself  into 
a  huge  black  cloud,  that  gradually  overspread  the 
heavens  ;  and  at  last,  about  halt*  an  hour  before  sun- 
set, came  a  peculiar  chill,  and  then,  in  due  course, 
a  drop  or  two  fell  upon  the  parched  wretches. 
They  sat.  less  like  animals  than  like  plants,  all 
'ling  towards  their  preserver. 

Their  eyes  were  turned  up  to  the  clouds,  50  were 
their  open  mouths,  and  their  arms  and  hands  held 
up  towards  it. 

The  drops  increased  in  number,  and  praise  went 
up  to  heaven  in  return. 

Patter,  patter,  patter  :  down  came  a  shower,  a 
rain.  —  a  heavy,  steady  rain. 

With  cries  of  joy.  they  pat  out  every  vessel  to 
.  it ;  they  lowered  the  sail,  and,  putting  ballast 
in  the  centre,  bellied  it  into  a  great  vessel  to  catch 
it.  They  used  all  their  spare  canvas  to  catch  it. 
They  filled  the  water-ca«k  with  it;  they  filled  the 
keg  that  had  held  the  fatal  spirit ;  and  all  the  time 
they  were  sucking  the  wet  canvas,  and  their  own 
clothes,  and  their  very  hands  and  garments  on 
which  the  life-giving  drops  kept  falling. 

Then  they  set  their  little  sail  again,  and  prayed 
for  land  to  Him  who  had  sent  them  wind  and  rain. 


(& 
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The  breeze  declined  at  sunset;  but  it  rained  at 
intervals  during  the  night;  and  by  the  morning 
they  were  somewhat  chilled. 

Death  had  visited  them  again  during  the  night. 
Prince  was  discovered  dead  and  cold ;  his  wounds 
were  mere  scratches,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  he  died   by  gorging  himself  with  more 


food  than  his  enfeebled  system  could  possibly  di- 
gest. 

Thus  dismally  began  a  day  of  comparative  bodily 
comfort,  but  mental  distress,  especially  to  Miss  Rol- 
leston  and  Mr.  Hazel. 

Xow  that  this  lady  and  gentleman  were  no  longer 
goaded  to  madness  by  physical  suffering,  tlieir 
higher  sensibilities  resumed  their  natural  force,  and 
the  miserable  contents  of  the  blood-stained  boat 
shocked  them  terribly.  Two  corpses  and  two 
wounded  men. 

Mr.  Hazel,  however,  soon  came  to  one  resolu- 
tion, and  that  was  to  read  the  funeral  service  over 
the  dead,  and  then  commit  them  to  the  deep.  He 
declared  this  intention,  and  Cooper,  who,  though 
wounded,  and  apparently  sinking,  was  still  skipper 
of  the  boat,  acquiesced  readily. 

Mr.  Hazel  then  took  the  dead  men's  knives  and 
their  money  out  of  their  pockets,  and  read  the  burial- 
service  over  them ;  they  were  then  committed  to 
the  deep.  This  sad  ceremony  performed,  he  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  to  the  survivors. 

"  My  friends,  and  brothers  in  affliction,  Ave  ought 
not  to  hope  too  much  from  Divine  mercy  for  our- 
selves, or  we  should  come  soon  to  forget  Divine 
justice.  But  Ave  are  not  forbidden  to  hope  for 
others.  Those,  who  are  now  gone,  were  guilty  of  a 
terrible  crime  ;  but  then  they  were  tempted  more 
than  their  flesh  could  bear ;  and  they  received  tlieir 
punishment  here  on  earth  :  Ave  may  therefore  hope 
they  will  escape  punishment  hereafter.  And  it  is  for 
us  to  profit  by  their  fate,  and  boAV  to  Heaven's  will : 
even  when  they  drew  their  knives,  food  in  plenty 
was  within  their  reach,  and  the  signs  of  wind  Avere 
on  the  sea,  and  of  rain  in  the  sky.  Let  us  be  more 
patient  than  they  Avere,  and  place  our  trust  —  What 
is  that  upon  the  water  to  leeward  ?  A  piece  of  wood 
floating  ?  " 

Welch  stood  up  and  looked.  "  Can't  make  it 
out.  Steer  alongside  it,  miss,  if  you  please."  And 
he  crept  forward. 

Presently  he  became  excited,  and  directed  those 
in  the  stern  hoAv  to  steer  the  boat  close  to  the  ob- 
ject without  going  over  it.  He  begged  them  all  to 
be  silent.  He  leaned  over  the  boat  side  as  they 
neared  it.  He  clutched  it  suddenly  Avith  both  hands 
and  tlung  it  into  the  boat  Avith  a  shout  of  triumph : 
but  sank  exhausted  by  the  effort. 

It  was  a  young  turtle ;  and  being  asleep  on  the 
Avater,  or  inexperienced,  had  allowed  them  to  cap- 
ture it. 

This  Avas  indeed  a  godsend  :  twelve  pounds  of 
succulent  meat.  It  was  instantly  divided,  and  Mr. 
Hazel  contrived,  Avith  some  difficulty,  to  boil  a  por- 
tion of  it.  lie  enjoyed  it  greatly  ;  but  Miss  Polles- 
ton  showed  a  curious  and  violent  antipathy  to  it. 
scarcely  credible  under  the  circumstances.  Xot  so 
the  sailors.  They  devoured  it  raw,  what  they  could 
get  at  all.  Cooper  could  only  get  down  a  mouthful 
or  tAvo  :  he  had  received  his  death-wound,  and  Avas 
manifestly  sinking. 

He  revived,  however,  from  time  to  time,  and 
spoke  cheerfully,  whenever  he  spoke  at  all.  Welch 
informed  him  of  every  incident  that  took  place, 
however  minute.  Then  he  would  nod,  or  utter  a 
syllable  or  two. 

On  being  told  that  they  were  passing  through 
seaweed,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see  some  of  it,  and 
when  he  had  examined  it,  he  said  to  Hazel,  "  Keep 
up  your  heart,  sir ;  you  are  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  land."  He  added  gently,  after  a  pause,  M  but 
I  am  bound  for  another  port." 
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About  five  in  the  afternoon,  Welch  came  aft, 
with  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  say  that  Sam  was  just 
going  to  slip  his  cable,  and  had  something  to  say  to 
them. 

They  went  to  him  directly,  and  Hazel  took  his 
hand,  and  exhorted  him  to  forgive  all  his  enemies. 

"  Ha'n't  a  got  none,"  was  the  reply. 

Hazel  then,  after  a  few  words  of  religious  exhorta- 
tion and  comfort,  asked  him  if  he  could  do  anything 
for  him. 

"  Ay,"  said  Cooper,  solemnly.  "  Got  pen  and  ink 
aboard,  any  of  ye  '■  " 

"  I  have  a  pencil,"  said  Helen,  earnestly ;  then 
tearfully,  "  O  dear !  it  is  to  make  his  will."  She 
opened  her  prayer-book  which  had  two  blank  leaves 
under  each  cover. 

The  dying  man  saw  them,  and  rose  into  that  re- 
markable energy,  which  sometimes  precede!  the  de- 
parture of  the  soul. 

•'  Write  !"  said  he,  in  his  deep,  full  tones. 

'•I,   Samuel   Cooper,  able  seaman,  am  goi:, 
slip   my  cable,   ami   sail   into  the  presence  of  my 
Maker." 

He  waited  till  this  was  written. 

"  And  so  I  speak  the  truth." 

"  The  ship  Proserpine  was  destroyed  wilful." 


"  The  men  had  more  allowance  than  they  signed 


for. 


u  The  mate  was  always  plying  the  captain  with 
liquor." 

"  Two  days  before  ever  the  ship  leaked,  the  mate 
got  the  long-boat  ready." 

"  When  the  Proserpine  sank,  we  Was  on  her  port 
quarter,  aboard  the  cutter,  was  me  and  my  mess- 
mate Tom  Welch." 

M  We  saw  two  auger  holes  in  her  stern,  about  two 
inches  diameter." 

"  Them  two  holes  was  made  from  within,  for  the 
splinters  showed  outside." 

-  She  was  a  good  ship,  and  met  with  no  str>- 
weather  to  speak  of,  on  that  voyage." 

••  Joe  Wylie  scuttled  her  and  destroyed  her 
people." 

"  D — n  his  oyea  I  " 


Mr.  Hacol  was  shocked  at  this  finale :  but  he 
knew  what  sailors  are,  and  how  little  meaning  there 
is  in  their  set  phrases.  However,  as  a  clergyman, 
he  could  not  allow  these  to  be  Cooper's  last  words : 
so  he  said  earnestly,  "  Yes,  but  my  poor  fellow,  you 
said  you  forgave  all  your  enemies.  We  all  need 
forgiveness,  yon  know.'' 

••  That  is  true,  sir." 

••  And  you  forgive  this  Wylie,  do  you  not  ?  " 

••  ( )  Lord,  yes,"  said  Cooper,  faintly.  "  I  for- 
give the  lubber;  d — n  him!" 

Having  said  these  words  with  some  difficulty,  he 
became  lethargic,  and  so  remained  for  two  hours. 
Indeed  he  spoke  but  once  more,  and  that  was  to 
Welch  ;    though   they   were   all   about   him   then. 


"  Messmate,"  said  he.  in  a  voice  that  was  now  faint 
and  broken,  "  you  and  I  must  sail  together  on  this 
new  voyage.  I  'in  going  out  of  port  first ;  but "  (in 
a  whisper  of  inconceivable  tenderness  and  simple 
cunning)  "I'll  lie  to  outside  the  harbor  till  you 
come  out,  my  boy."  Then  he  paused  a  moment. 
Then  he  added,  softly,  M  For  I  love  you,  Tom." 

These  sweet  words  were  the  last  of  that  rugged, 
silent  sailor,  who  never  threw  a  word  away,  and 
whose  rough  breast  enclosed  a  friendship  as  of  the 
ancient  world,  tender,  true,  and  everlasting ;  that 
sweetened  his  life  and  ennobled  his  death.  As  he 
deserved  mourners,  so  he  had  true  ones.  His  last 
words  went  home  to  the  afflicted  hearts  that  heard 
them,  and  the  lady  and  gentleman,  whose  lives  he 
had  saved  at  cost  of  his  own,  wept  aloud  over  their 
departed  friend.  But  his  messmate's  eve  was  dry. 
When  all  was  over,  he  jnst  turned  to  the  mourners, 
and  said,  gravely.  '•  Thank  ye,  sir  :  thank  ye  kindly, 
ma'am."  And  then  he  covered  the  body  decently 
with  the  spare  canvas,  and  lay  quietly  down,  with 
his  own  head  pillowed  upon  those  loved  remains. 

Towards  afternoon,  seals  wen-  observed  sporting 
on  the  waters  ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  capture 
them.  Indeed,  Ifkfl  Rollestoa  had  quite  enough  to 
do  to  sail  the  boat  with  Mr.  Hazel's  assistance. 

The  night  passed,  and  the  morning  brought  noth- 
ing new  ;  except  that  they  fell  in  with  sea-weed  in 
such  quantities,  the  boat  could  hardly  get  through  it. 

Mr.  Hazel  examined  this  sea-weed  carefully,  and 
brought  several  kinds  upon  deck.  Amongst  the 
varieties,  was  one  like  thin  green  strips  of  spinach. 
very  tender  and  stieculent.  His  Initanical  researches 
incfml'il  sea-weed,  and  he  recognized  this  as  one  of 
the  edible  rock-weeds. 

There  was  very  little  of  it  comparatively,  but  he 
took  great  pains,  and,  in  two  hours'  time,  had 
gathered  as  much  as  might  till  a  good  slop-basin. 

He  washed  it  in  fresh  water,  and  then  asked  Mi- 
BoDflBtoO   for  a  pocket   handkerchief.     This  hi 
so  as  to  make  a  bag,  and  eontrived  to  boil  it  with 
the  few  chips  of  fuel  that  remained  on  board. 

After  he  had  boiled  it  ten  minutes,  there  was  no 
more  fuel,  except  a  bowl  or  two,  ami  the  boat-hook, 
one  pair  of  oars,  and  the  midship  and  stern  thwarts. 

He  tasted  it,  and  found  it  glutinou<  and  deli- 
cious ;  he  gave  Miss  Rolleston  some,  and  then  fed 
Welch  with  the  rest.  He,  poor  fellow,  enjoyed  this 
sea  spinach  greatly ;  he  could  no  longer  swallow 
meat. 

While  Hazel  was  feeding  him,  a  flight  of  ducks 
passed  over  their  heads,  high  in  the  air. 

Welch  pointed  up  at  them. 

"  Ah  !"  said  Helen,  "if  we  had  but  their  wings  !" 

Presently  a  bird  was  seen  coming  in  the  same  di- 
rection, but  Hying  very  low;  it  wabbled  along  to- 
wards them  very  slowly,  and  at  la«t,  to  their  great 
surprise,  came  flapping  and  tried  to  settle  on  the 
gunwale  of  the  boat.  Welch,  with  that  instinct  of 
slaughter  which  belongs  to  men,  struck  the  boat- 
hook  into  the  bird's  back  and  it  was  soon  de- 
spatched. It  proved  to  be  one  of  that  very  flock 
of  ducks  that  had  passed  over  their  heads,  and  a 
crab  was  found  fastened  to  its  leg.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  bird,  to  break  its  long  flight,  had  rested  on 
some  reef,  and,  perhaps,  been  too  busy  fishing  ;  and 
caught  this  Tartar. 

Hazel  pounced  upon  it.  "  Heaven  has  sent  this 
for  you,  because  you  cannot  eat  turtle."  But  the 
next  moment  he  blushed  and  recovered  his  reason. 
•  See,"  said  he,  referring  to  her  own  words,  '-this 
poor  bird  had  wings,  yet  death  overtook  her." 
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He  sacrificed  a  bowl  for  fuel,  and  boiled  the  duck 
and  the  crab  in  one  pot,  and  Miss  Rolleston  ate  de- 
murely but  plentifully  of  both.  Of  the  crab's  shell 
he  made  a  little  drinking-vessel  for  Miss  Rolleston. 

Cooper  remained  without  funeral  rites  all  this 
time  ;  the  reason  was  that  Welch  lay  with  his  head 
pillowed  upon  his  dead  friend,  and  Hazel  had  not 
the  heart  to  disturb  him. 

But  it  was  the  survivors'  duty  to  commit  him  to 
the  deep,  and  so  Hazel  sat  down  by  Welch,  and 
asked  him  kindly  whether  he  would  not  wish  the 
services  of  the  Church  to  be  read  over  his  departed 
friend. 

"  In  course,  sir,"  said  Welch.  But  the  next  mo- 
ment he  took  Hazel's  meaning,  and  said  hurriedly, 
"  No,  no ;  I  can't  let  Sam  be  buried  in  the  sea. 
Ye  see,  sir,  Sam  and  I,  we  are  used  to  one  another, 
and  I  can't  abide  to  part  with  him,  alive  or  dead." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Hazel,  "  the  best  friends  must  part 
when  death  takes  one." 

"Ay,  ay,  when  t'other  lives.  But,  Lord  bless 
you,  sir  !  I  sha'n't  be  long  astarn  of  my  messmate 
here  ;  can't  you  see  that  ?  " 

"  Heaven  forbid ! "  said  Hazel,  surprised  and 
alarmed.  "  Why  you  are  not  wounded  mortally,  as 
Cooper  was.  Have  a  good  heart,  man,  and  we 
three  will  all  see  old  England  yet." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Welch,  coolly,  "  1 11  tell  ye :  me 
and  my  shipmate,  Prince,  was  a  cutting  at  one  an- 
other with  our  knives  a  smart  time,  (and  I  do  prop- 
erly wonder,  when  I  think  of  that  day's  work,  for  I 
liked  the  man  well  enough,  but  rum  atop  of  starva- 
tion plays  hell  with  seafaring  men),  well  sir,  as  I 
was  a-saying,  he  let  more  blood  out  of  me  than  I 
could  afford  to  lose  under  the  circumstances.  And, 
ye  see,  I  can't  make  fresh  blood,  because  my.  throat 
is  so  swelled  by  the  drought,  I  can't  swallow  much 
meat,  so  I  'in  safe  to  lose  the  number  of  my  mess ; 
and,  another  thing,  my  heart  is  n't  altogether  set 
towards  living.  Sam,  here,  he  give  me  an  order ; 
what,  did  n't  ye  hear  him  ?  *  I  '11  lie  to  outside  the 
bar,'  says  he,  '  till  you  come  out.'  He  expects  me 
to  come  out  in  his  wake.  Don't  ye,  Sam,  —  that 
was  ?  "  and  he  laid  his  hand  gently  on  the  remains. 
"  Now,  sir,  I  shall  ax  the  lady  and  you  a  favor.  I 
want  to  lie  alongside  Sam.  But  if  you  bury  him  in 
the  sea,  and  me  ashore,  why  d — n  my  eyes  if  I 
sha'n't  be  a  thousand  years  or  so  before  I  can  find 
my  own  messmate.  Etarnity  is  a  'nation  big  place, 
I  'm  told,  a  hundred  times  as  big  as  both  oceans. 
No,  sir  ;  you  '11  make  land,  by  Sam's  reckoning,  to- 
morrow, or  next  day,  wind  and  tide  permitting. 
I  '11  take  care  of  Sam's  hull  till  then,  and  we  '11  lie 
together  till  the  angel  blows  that  there  trumpet ; 
and  then  we  '11  go  aloft  together,  and,  as  soon  as 
ever  we  have  made  our  scrape  to  our  betters,  we  '11 
both  speak  a  good  word  for  you  and  the  lady,  a 
very  pretty  lady  she  is,  and  a  good-hearted,  and  the 
best  plucked  one  I  ever  did  see  in  any  distressed 
craft ;  now  don't  ye  cry,  miss,  don't  ye  cry,  your 
trouble  is  pretty  near  over ;  he  said  you  was  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  land :  I  don't  know  how  he 
knew  that,  he  was  always  a  better  seaman  than  I 
be ;  but  say  it  he  did,  and  that  is  enough,  for  he 
was  a  man  as  never  told  a  lie,  nor  wasted  a  word." 

Welch  could  utter  no  more  just  then  ;  for  the 
glands  of  his  throat  were  swollen,  and  he  spoke 
witli  considerable  difficulty. 

What  could  Hazel  reply  ?  The  judgment  is 
sometimes  ashamed  to  contradict  the  heart  with 
cold  reasons. 

He  only  said,  with  a  sigh,  that  he  saw  no  signs 


of  land,  and  believed  they  had  gone  on  a  wrono- 
course,  and  were  in  the  heart  of  the  Pacific. 

Welch  made  no  answer,  but  a  look  of  good-na- 
tured contempt.  The  idea  of  this  parson  contradict- 
ing Sam  Cooper ! 

The  sun  broke,  and  revealed  the  illimitable  ocean  ; 
themselves  a  tiny  speck  on  it. 

Mr.  Hazel  whispered  Miss  Rolleston  that  Cooper 
must  be  buried  to-day. 

At  ten  i>.  Bf.  they  passed  through  more  sea-weed  ; 
but  this  time  they  had  to  eat  the  sea-spinach  raw, 
and  there  was  very  little  of  it. 

At  noon,  the  sea  was  green  in  places. 

Welch  told  them  this  was  a  sign  they  were  near- 
ing  land. 

At  four  i>.  M.  a  bird,  about  the  size  and  color  of  a 
woodpecker,  settled  on  the  boat's  mast. 

Their  glittering  eyes  fastened  on  it ;  and  Welch 
said,  "  Come,  there  's  a  supper  for  you  as  can  eat  it." 

"  No,  poor  thing ! "  said  Helen  Rolleston. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Hazel,  with  a  certain  effort 
of  self-restraint.  "  Let  our  sufferings  make  us  gen- 
tle, not  savage :  that  poor  bird  is  lost  like  us  upon 
this  ocean.     It  is  a  land-bird." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Water-birds  have  webbed  feet,  —  to  swim  with." 

The  bird,  having  rested,  flew  to  the  north- 
west. 

Helen,  by  one  of  those  inspired  impulses  her  sex 
have,  altered  the  boat's  course  directly,  and  followed 
the  bird. 

Half  an  hour  before  sunset,  Helen  Rolleston, 
whose  vision  was  very  keen,  said  she  saw  something 
at  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  like  a  hair  standing  up- 
right. 

Hazel  looked,  but  could  not  see  anything. 

In  ten  minutes  more,  Helen  Rolleston  pointed  it 
out  again ;  and  then  Hazel  did  see  a  vertical  line, 
more  like  a  ship's  mast,  than  anything  else  one 
could  expect  to  see  there. 

Their  eyes  were  now  strained  to  make  it  out,  and, 
as  the  boat  advanced,  it  became  more  and  more 
palpable,  though  it  was  hard  to  say  exactly  what  it 
was. 

Five  minutes  before  the  sun  set,  the  air  being 
clearer  than  ever,  it  stood  out  clean  against  the  sky. 
A  tree,  —  a  lofty,  solitary  tree ;  with  a  tall  stem, 
like  a  column,  and  branches  only  at  the  top. 

A  palm-tree  —  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

And  but  for  the  land-bird  which  rested  on  their 
mast,  and  for  their  own  mercy  in  sparing  it,  they 
would  have  passed  to  the  eastward,  and  never  seen 
that  giant  palm-tree  in  mid-ocean. 

"  O,  let  us  put  out  all  our  sails,  and  fly  to  it ! " 
cried  Helen. 

Welch  smiled  and  said,  "  No,  miss,  ye  must  n't. 
Lord  love  ye ;  what !  run  on  to  a  land  ye  don't 
know,  happy  go  lucky,  in  the  dark,  like  that '?  Lat- 
her head  for  the  tree,  and  welcome,  but  you  must 
lower  the  mainsel,  and  treble-reef  the  foresel ;  and 
so  creep  on  a  couple  of  knots  an  hour,  and,  by  day- 
break, you  '11  find  the  island  close  under  your  lee. 
Then  you  can  look  out  for  a  safe  landing-place." 

"  The  island,  Mr.  Welch  !  "  said  Helen.  "  There 
is  no  island,  or  I  should  have  seen  it." 

"  O,  the  island  was  hull  down.  Why,  you  don't 
think  as  palm-trees  grow  in  the  water  ?     You  do  as 
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I  say,  or  you  '11  get  wrecked  on   some  thundering 
reef  or  other." 

Upon  this  Mr.  Hazel  and  Miss  Rolleston  set  to 
work,  ami,  with  considerable  difficulty  lowered  the 
mainsail,  and  treble-reefed  the  foresail. 

"  That  is  right,"  said  Welch.  "  To-morrow, 
you  '11  land  in  safety,  and  bury  my  messmate  and  me." 

"  O  no  !  "  cried  Helen  Rolleston.  u  We  must  bury 
him,  but  we  mean  to  cure  you." 

They  obeyed  Welch's  instructions,  and  so  crept 
on  all  night;  and,  so  well  had  this  able  seaman  cal- 
culated distance  and  rate  of  sailing,  that,  when  the 
sun  rose,  sure  enough  there  was  an  island  under 
their  lee,  distant  about  a  league,  though  it  looked 
much  less.  Hut  the  palm-tree  was  more  than  twice 
that  distance.  Owing  to  wind  and  current  they 
had  made  lee-way  all  night,  and  that  tree  stood  on 
the  most  westerly  point  of  the  island. 

Hazel  ami  Miss  Kolleston  stood  up  and  hurrahed 
for  joy  ;  then  fell  on  their  knees  in  silent  gratitude. 
Welch  only  smiled. 

But  the  breeze  had  freshened,  and,  though  there 
were  no  great  waves  at  sea,  yet  breakers,  formida- 
ble to  such  a  craft  as  theirs,  were  seen  foaming  over 
long  disjointed  reefs  ahead,  that  grinned  black  and 
dangerous  here  and  there. 

They  then  consulted  Welch,  and  he  told  them 
they  must  tack  directly,  and  make  a  circuit  of  the 
island  ;  he  had  to  show  them  how  to  tack  ;  and,  the 
sea  rising,  they  got  thoroughly  wetted,  and  Miss 
Rolleston  rather  frightened  ;  for  here  was  a  peril 
thev  had  wonderfully  escaped  hitherto. 

However,  before  eleven  o'clock,  they  had  Bl 
out  to  sea,  and  coasted  the  whole  south  side  of  the 
island  :  they  then  put  the  boat  before  the  wind,  and 
soon  ran  past  the  east  coast,  which  was  very  narrow, 
—  in  fact,  a  sort  of  bluff-head,  —  and  got  on  the 
north  side  of  the.  island.  Here  the  water  was  com- 
paratively smooth,  and  the  air  warm  and  balmy. 
They  ranged  along  the  coast  at  al>out  a  mile's  dis- 
tance, looking  out  for  a  good  landing. 

Here  was  no  longer  an  unbroken  line  of  cliffs, 
but  an  undulating  coast,  with  bulging  rocks,  and 
lines  of  reef.  After  a  mile  or  two  of  that  the  coast 
ran  out  seaward,  and  they  passed  dose  to  a  most 
extraordinary  phenomenon  of  vegetation,  (ireat 
tangled  woods  crowned  the  shore  and  the  landward 
slopes,  and  their  grand  foliage  seemed  to  flow  over 
into  the  sea  :  tor  here  was  a  broad  rocky  tl  it,  inter- 
sected with  a  thousand  little  channels  of  the  sea; 
and  the  thousand  little  islets  so  formed,  were  crowd- 
ed, covered,  and  hidden  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Huge  succulent  leaves  of  the  richest  hue  hung  over 
the  water,  and  some  of  the  most  adventurous  showed, 
by  the  crystals  that  sparkled  on  their  green  surface, 
that  the  waves  had  actually  been  kissing  them  at 
high  tide.  This  ceased,  and  they  passed  under  a 
cliff",  wooded  nearly  to  the  j>oint. 

This  clitf  was  broad  and  irregular,  and  in  one  of 
its  cavities  a  cascade  of  pore  fresh  water  came 
sparkling,  leaping  and  tumbling  down  to  the  foot  of 
the  rock.  There  it  had  formed  a  great  basin  of  wa- 
ter, cool,  deep,  transparent,  which  trickled  over  on 
to  a  tongue  of  pink  sand,  and  went  in  two  crystal 
gutters  to  the  sea. 

Qreat  and  keen  was  the  rapture  this  sight  caused 
our  poor  parched  voyagers  ;  and  eager  their  desire 
to  land  at  once,  if  possible,  and  plunge  their  burning 
lips,  and  swelling  throats,  and  fevered  hands  into 
that  heavenly  liquid;  but  the  next  moment  they 
were  diverted  from  that  purpose  by  the  scene  that 
buret  on  them. 


This  wooded  cliiT,  with  its  wonderful  cascade,  was 
the  very  gate  of  paradise.  They  passed  it,  and  in 
one  moment  were  in  a  bay,  —  a  sudden  bay,  won- 
derfully deep  for  its  extent,  and  sheltered  on  three 
sides.  JSroad  sands  with  rainbow  tints,  all  spark- 
ling, and  dotted  with  birds,  some  white  as  snow, 
some  gorgeous.  A  peaceful  sea  of  exquisite  blue 
kissing  these  lovely  sands  with  myriad  dimples ; 
and,  from  the  land  side,  soft  emerald  slopes,  em- 
broidered with  silver  threads  of  water,  came  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  sands  ;  so  that,  from  all  those  glo- 
rious hues,  that  flecked  the  prismatic  and  sparkling 
sands,  the  eye  of  the  voyagers  passed  at  once  to  the 
vivid,  yet  sweet  and  soothing,  green  of  Nature  ; 
and  over  this  paradise,  the  breeze  they  could  no 
longer  feel,  wafted  spicy  but  delicate  odors  from  un- 
seen trees. 

Even  Welch  raised  himself  in  the  boat,  and  sniffed 
the  heavenly  air,  and  smiled  at  the  heavenly  spot. 
"  Here 's  a  blessed  haven!"  said  he.  "Down  sail, 
and  row  her  ashore." 

[To  be  continued.] 
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THE  .MICROSCOPE  IN  EDUCATION. 

On  all  hands  the  active  members  of  society  by 
whose  agency  its  course  is  determined  in  this  coun- 
try, are  busied  with  the  great  question  of  national 
education.  Difficulties  that  a  few  years  ago  were 
practically  insurmountable,  are  rapidly  giving  way 
under  combined  attack;  parties  who  were  hostile 
have  agreed  to  coalesce,  theological  antagonisms  are 
remitted  to  more  appropriate  questions,  and  the 
field  for  successful  exertion,  if  not  actually  clear,  is 
becoming  so  with  a  rapidity  that  is  characteristic  of 
the  age  of  railways,  telegraphs,  and  a  free  press. 
'fl:e  highest  class  of  thinkers  demand  education  that 
it  may  fulfil  its  noblest  purpose  of  developing  men 
and  women  into  the  highest  types  of  which  their 
nature,  under  existing  conditions,  is  capable;  while 
more  materiali.-tii-,  and  less  philosophical  minds  wish 
for  its  prompt  diffusion,  chiefly  that  we  may  more 
effectually  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  in 
the  career  of  skilled  production  and  in  the  race  for 
wealth,  —  a  thing  good  and  necessary  in  its  way. 
Others  again,  with  an  eve  to  political  interests,  and 
the  bearings  of  democratic  change,  consider  that 
national  safety  depends  on  national  instruction,  and 
they  believe  that  as  the  number  of  those  who  con- 
tribute to  make  that  irresistible  force  called  "public 
opinion,"  is  rapidly  increasing  by  the  admission  as 
actors  in  the  process  of  large  classes  formerly  ex- 
cluded, it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  new-comers 
should  be  qualified  for  the  functions  they  have  to 
perform. 

The  education  of  the  working  classes  specially 
occupies  the  minds  of  many  social  reformers,  and 
others  devote  themselves  more  particularly  to  im- 
prove middle-class  schools,  colleges,  and  universities, 
and  thus  throughout  society  there  is  an  educational 
ferment  working  with  a  vigor  and  at  a  pace  entirely 
unprecedented  in  this  country. 

If  we  look  to  the  character  of  the  education  de- 
manded, we  cannot  but  notice  an  increasing  prefer- 
ence for  a  knowledge  of  things,  or  of  facts,  and  es- 
pecially of  such  as  belong  to  the  domain  of  physical 
and  natural  science,  and  which,  therefore,  come  into 
incessant  contact  with  the  duties,  the  requirements, 
and  the  convenience  of  daily  life.  A  strong  reac- 
tion is  taking  place  against  the  purely  literary  train- 
ing which  has  hitherto  been  held  sufficient  in  many 
of  our  chief  schools ;  modern  languages  are  pitted 
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against  ancient  tongues,  physics  are  thrown  at  non- 
sense verses,  and  chemistry  voted  of  more  conse- 
quence than  formal  logic  or  metaphysical  disquisi- 
tion. The  tendencies  of  society,  whether  of  action 
or  reaction,  are  seldom  entirely  wise ;  but  the  most 
judicious  course  is  to  accept,  and  be  thankful  for, 
such  a  grand  motive  power  as  outbursts  of  national 
aspirations  furnish,  and  to  utilize  it  to  the  largest 
possible  extent.  Just  now,  the  claims  of  science  are 
becoming  paramount,  but  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
overcultivating  the  scientific  faculties,  as  there  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  other  portions  of  human 
nature  are  going  to  be  buried  under  piles  of  fact. 
The  more  advanced  sciences  cannot  be  efficiently 
taught,  except  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  in- 
struments of  mental  discipline.  A  manufacturer  may 
wish  his  boy  to  learn  chemistry,  simply  with  a  view 
to  his  dyeing  cotton  or  silk,  but  if  it  is  attempted  to 
teach  him  the  science  only  in  its  applied  form,  the 
fallacy  and  absurdity  of  the  process  will  soon  appear. 
Sciences  must  be  taught  for  their  own  sake,  and  the 
truth  that  is  in  them  duly  brought  out ;  or  it  will  be 
found  that  the  teaching  will  fail,  when  tested  eco- 
nomically, quite  as  much  as  it  obviously  must  fail 
when  tried  by  the  higher  standard  of  its  capacity 
to  promote  mental  growth. 

We  have  in  this  country  no  well-educated  classes, 
though  in  various  classes  we  are  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  many  well-educated  individuals  who  would 
be  immensely  more  useful  if  those  about  them  were 
in  a  better  condition  to  receive  the  impulse  they  are 
competent  to  give  towards  a  more  reasonable,  and 
consequently  a  more  happy  method  of  life  than  usu- 
ally prevails. 

Assuming  that  scientific  instruction  is  to  form  an 
essential  portion  of  the  education  of  the  future,  the 
possession  of  at  least  a  moderate  quantity  of  philo- 
sophical apparatus  will  be  regarded  as  necessary  by 
all  families  raised  sufficiently  above  want  to  afford 
its  purchase,  and  the  most  popular  and  available 
instrument  is  assuredly  a  microscope,  from  the  range 
of  information  it  is  able  to  impart,  and  from  the  con- 
tinuous pleasure  so  easily  procurable  from  its  use. 

In  the  selection  of  such  an  instrument,  regard  of 
course  must  be  had  to  the  state  of  the  intended  pur- 
chasers' pocket;  but  it  may  save  loss  of  money  and 
vexation  of  spirit,  if  we  caution  those  who  are  about 
to  enter  upon  microscopic  pursuits,  not  to  imagine 
that  the  lowest-priced  instruments  can  possibly  prove 
satisfactory.  A  microscope  that  will  not  show  all 
ordinary  objects  well,  bringing  out  their  beauty,  as 
well  as  their  structure,  will  soon  be  voted  a  tiresome 
and  unsatisfactory  machine.  Only  advanced  stu- 
dents can  make  any  good  use  of  the  refinements  of 
the  most  costly  instruments,  and  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate apparatus,  but  if  only  three  or  four  pounds  is 
given  for  a  microscope  with  a  couple  of  powers,  a 
bull's-eye  condenser,  anil  a  few  et  ceteras,  it  will  in- 
fallibly be  found  insufficient  and  inconvenient  with- 
in six  months  of  its  acquisition,  if  it  is  kept  in  con- 
stant use. 

A  mechanical  stage  is  a  luxury,  not  a  necessity, 
and  many  pieces  of  apparatus  may  be  dispensed 
with,  if  their  purchase  is  inconvenient,  without 
much  harm ;  a  multiplicity  of  powers,  though  handy, 
is  not  essential ;  but  certain  things  should  be  con- 
sidered prime  requisites,  and  no  instrument  with- 
out them  should  be  purchased,  if  the  cost  of  a  better 
can  be  afforded.  As  presents  for  schoolboys  to 
practise  upon,  cheap  and  poor  microscopes  may  do 
very  well,  but  for  any  better  purpose  we  should 
consider  the  following  things  necessary.     First,  the 


instrument  must  be  steady,  and  whatever  motions  it 
may  have  must  be  reasonably  smooth.  The  great 
makers  bestow  upon  their  first-class  stands  a  quantity 
of  skilled  labor  that  of  necessity  makes  a  large 
addition  to  the  price,  but  if  the  student  desires  a 
cheaper  instrument  he  should  look  out  for  one  in 
which  the  main  movement  of  the  coarse  adjustment 
is  fairly  made,  and  upon  a  sound  principle.  Many 
cheap  microscopes  are  so  constructed  that  when  the 
great  screws  are  worked  to  bring  the  body  up  or 
down,  they  must  wabble  and  jerk,  defects  which  will 
get  worse  and  worse  the  more  the  things  are  used. 
The  tine  adjustment  should  be  tested  in  the  same 
way.  If  it  makes  the  object  appear  to  move  about 
on  the  stage,  it  will  be  a  perpetual  plague.  In  bad 
microscopes  it  is  common  to  find  the  stage  pierced 
with  a  little  round  hole  the  size  of  a  shilling  or  a 
halfpenny,  over  which  the  object  is  placed.  Such 
limited  apertures  are  very  inconvenient,  as  they  in- 
terfere with  the  use  of  illuminating  apparatus. 

In  the  choice  of  an  instrument,  the  inquiry  should 
be  made  whether  it  will  conveniently  carry  such 
apparatus  as  a  spot  lens,  parabolic  illuminator, 
achromatic  condenser ;  and  if  not,  it  is  better  to  re- 
ject it,  provided  the  price  of  a  superior  stand  can 
be  afforded. 

In  the  purchase  of  powers,  a  couple  of  good  ones 
is  better  than  half  a  dozen  bad.  Low  powers,  such 
as  Ross's  4-inch,  will  give  great  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment. With  only  a  small  sum  to  spend,  second- 
class  low  powers  may  be  tolerated,  but  in  the  selec- 
tion of  ^-inch  power  or  upwards,  the  best  should  be 
obtained.  A  fine  quarter  by  one  of  our  great 
makers,  with  additional  eye-pieces,  is  better  and 
more,  useful  than  a  set  of  high  powers  of  an  inferior 
kind. 

Families  should  not  too  readily  grudge  the  price 
of  a  good  instrument,  as  it  will  last  their  lives  ;  and 
it  is  not  a  little  barbarous  and  absurd  to  find  costly 
finery  in  a  house  destitute  of  appliances  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  mind. 

Let  us  suppose  a  microscope  bought,  —  what  is  to 
be  done  with  it?  Here  we  fall  back  upon  the 
tendency  of  the  times  towards  scientific  education. 
Every  one  ought,  for  example,  to  know  some  at 
least  of  the  elementary  truths  of  anatomy  and 
physiology.  Foolish  people  fancy  that  such  matters 
are  only  fit  for  those  who  may  be  destined  for  medi- 
cal pursuits;  but  every  one  is  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  health,  and  it  is  absurd  that  society 
should  bring  up  men  and  women  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  the  human  frame.  Even  a  baby 
may  be  regarded  as  a  complicated  piece  of  philosoph- 
ical apparatus,  which  it  is  folly  to  commit  to  the 
charge  of  a  curator  who  has  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
hoio  it  goes. 

With  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  and  a  few  well- 
selected  preparations,  sound  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  lungs,  skin, 
etc.,  may  be  easily  and  very  agreeably  obtained, 
and  the  ideas  thus  communicated  will  not  only  en- 
large the  mind,  but  furnish  useful  hints  for  practical 
conduct  all  through  life.  It  will  be  found  that  when 
objects  of  the  kind  referred  to  are  seen,  books  relating 
to  them  will  become  interesting,  although  they  might 
prove  most  wearisome  to  plod  through  without  such 
aid. 

When  once  the  simpler  elements  of  physiology 
have  been  mastered,  a  multiplicity  of  objects  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  organic  life  become  of  great  interest. 
P<  Ttions  of  insects,  exemplifying  the  means  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  do  something  like  what  man 
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does  with  a  different  apparatus,  in  the  way  of  loco- 
motion, food  catching,  digestion,  etc.,  rise  in  value 
as  objects  of  study  or  amusement  just  in  proportion 
to  the  range  of  physical  or  physiological  knowledge 
previously  acquired. 

It  will  be  conceded  by  all  acquainted  with  the 
matter,  that  a  course  of  microscopic  instruction  of 
the  kind  indicated  should  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
dispensable feature  in  every  civilized  educational 
scheme. 

Passing  from  the  animal  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, a  great  deal  of  important  information  furnish- 
ing food  for  reflection  may  be  obtained,  by  directing 
the  Microscope  to  readily  accessible  plant*.  Those 
who  do  not  intend  to  study  botany  as  a  science, 
ought  yet  to  know  the  appearance  and  functions  of 
the  principal  organs  by  which  plant-life  is  earned 
on.  Stamens,  pistils,  pollen,  vessels  of  different 
description-,  seeds,  tissues,  and  cells  of  plants,  ought 
to  be  familiar  tilings  to  all  who  have  any  pretence 
to  education,  and  though  mere  reading  about  may 
be  perplexing  and  wearisome,  seeing  them  properly 
exhibited  under  the  microscope  rarely  fails  to  in- 
struct and  delight 

The  vegetable  world  offers  an  endless  succession 
of  beautiful  microscopic  objects,  and  their  direction 
involves  no  unpleasant  pveeeases  or  disagreeable 
tasks.  To  know  plants  only  as  they  appear  to  the 
unassisted  eye,  is  to  have  but  a  slight  and  feeble 
acquaintance  with  their  larger  varieties  only,  for 
multitudes  of  the  most  exquisite  forms  of  vegetation 
can  only  be  seen  by  the  microscopes  aid.  In  the 
green  slime,  or  scum  upon  stones  or  ponds,  in  moulds, 
mildews,  etc.,  what  elegant  shapes  and  charming 
tints  appear;  and  what  astonishment  seizes  the 
mind  when  the  eye  first  sees  undoubted  plants  move 
about  and  change  their  shapes  like  the  fiqglenSB, 
as  it  stimulated  by  a  purpose  and  impelled  by  a 
will. 

if  the.  microscope  is  used  simply  as  a  plaything,  it 
soon  meets  with  the  fate  of  other  playthings,  in  being 
thrown  aside.  More  rationally  employed,  it  pro- 
vides a  constant  stimulus  to  inquiry.  The  observer 
finds  his  curiosity  excited  first  in  one  direction  aud 
then  in  another.  To  explain  one  thing  he  wants  to 
know  a  little  chemistry,  to  understand  another  a  lit- 
tle physiology,  and  so  forth  from  day  to  day. 

When  the  microscope  is  merely  made  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  an  elegant  amusement,  it  is  by  no  means 
to  be  despised*  nor  ought  those  who  so  employ  it  to 
be  ridiculed  for  their  taste.  Looked  at  from  a  rec- 
reational .point  of  view,  microscopy  is  well  worth 
taking  up,  though  we  certainly  advise  its  employ- 
ment in  a  more  studious  spirit,  and  in  a  systematic 
way.  Indeed,  the  more  it  has  been  used  tor  study. 
the  more  it  may  he  used  for  amusement,  li- 
the observer,  who  has  acquired  an  extensive  range 
of  information,  will  be  much  better  qualified  to  de- 
velop its  recreational  capacities  than  can  possibly  be 
effected  by  a  comparatively  uninstructed  practi- 
tioner. 

Fresh  objects  will,  as  a  rule,  be  more  interesting 
than  slides,  and  living  ones  are  preferable  to  dead  : 
but  there  are  many  things,  such  as  details  of  struc- 
ture, that  can  only  be  seen  in  well-made  prepara- 
tions ;  and  any  one  who  buys  a  microscope  should 
learn  how  to  prepare  all  ordinary  slides,  for  which 
abundant  instructions  are  given  in  well-known 
works. 

In  families  much  interest  is  easily  excited  by  illus- 
trations of  the  structure  of  ordinary  things  in  regu- 
lar use,  and  but  little  skill  is  required  to  make  thin 


slices,  sections,  and  other  preparations  necessary  for 
their  display.  A  little  practice  will  easily  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  the  powers  and  modes  of  illumina- 
tion best  employed.  It  is  best  to  begin  with  the 
lower  powers,  and,  though  an  object  may  be  trans- 
parent enough  for  transmitted  illumination .  it  is 
often  worth  trying  it  also  by  reflected  light.  Bodies, 
again,  that  are  opaque  in  a  mass  become  translucent 
in  their  sections,  and  many  which  present  no  beauty 
with  ordinary  illumination  become  splendid  with 
polarized  light. 

We  shall,  from  time  to  time,  furnish  beginners 
with  information  which  will  assi:>;  them  in  micro- 
scopic pursuits  ;  and  when  papers  refer  to  subjects 
that  may  at  first  sight  seem  a  little  beyond  their 
reach,  they  will  frequently  find  that  the  difficulty 
may  be  made  to  vanish  with  much  less  trouble  than 
they  suppose. 

Without  any  prejudice  in  favor  of  particular  pur- 
suits or  peculiar  methods  of  instruction,  we  feel 
bound  to  give  a  preference  to  plans  which  bring 
truths  home  to  the  eye,  ami  with  this  view  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  regard  the  microscope  as  one  of  the 
foremost  instruments  for  the  communication  of 
knowledge,  equally  adapted  to  class  teaching  and 
to  private  study.  No  better  investment  can  be  made 
than  in  a  good  microscope,  a  binocular  one  being 
prefer  able.  A  bad  instrument  or  bungling  manipu- 
lation will,  no  doubt,  do  damage  to  the  sight  ;  but  a 
good  one,  properly  arranged,  will  show  small  objects 
as  plainly  and  as  comfortably  as  larger  ones  can  be 
with  the  unassisted  eye. 

Ai  a  general  guide  to  purchaser*,  we  may  say 
that  D  below  Cfi  in  price  are  not  likely  to 

satisfy  any  one  who  acquires  moderate  skill  in  the 
use  of  Mich  an  instrument.  From  £fi  to  110  a  much 
more  generally  useful  instrument  may  be  obtained. 
From  £10   to    l.  I   binocular  stand,  with  a 

couple  of  powers  and  se\  apparatus, 

may  be  purchased.  A  considerable  improvement 
in  quality  of  the  brass-work  and  movements,  with 
apparatus,  will  require  an  outlay  from  £20  to 
■  who  can  afford  it  should  have  the 
very  best,  at  from  £00  to  £109,  which  need  not  be 
spent  all  at  once,  unless  the  purchaser  is  quite  sure 
what  he  will  want. 


PAUL  GOSSLETTS  CONFESSION. 

MY    FIHST    MISSION    UNOKR   THE    FOREIGN    OFFICE. 

I  w.\>  walking  very  sadly  across  the  Green  Park 
one  day,  my  hat  pressed  over  my  eyes,  not  looking 
to  right  or  left,  but  sauntering  slowly  along,  de- 
prosed  and  heavy-hearted,  when  I  felt  a  friendly 
arm  slip  softly  within  my  own,  while  a  friendly  voice 
said,  — 

"  I  think  I  have  got  something  to  suit  you,  for  a 
few  months  at  least.     Don't  you  know  Italian?" 

•■  In  a  fashion,  I  may  say  I  do.  I  can  read  the 
small  poets,  and  chat  a  little.  I  '11  not  say  much 
more  about  my  knowledge." 

"  Quite  enough  for  what  I  mean.  Now  tell  me 
another  thing.  You're  not  a  very  timid  fellow,  I 
know.  I  lave  you  any  objection  to  going  amongst 
the  brigands  in  Calabria,  —  on  a  friendly  mission, 
of  course, — where  it  will  be  their  interest  to  treat 
you  well  ?  " 

"  Explain  yourself  a  little  more  freely.  What  is 
it  I  should  have  to  do  ?  " 

"  Here 's  the  whole  affair ;  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
baronet,  a  Wiltshire  M.  P.,  has  been  captured  and 
carried  off  by  these  rascals.     They  demand  a  heavy 
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sum  for  his  ransom,  and  give  a  very  short  time  for 
the  payment.  Sir  Joseph,  the  youth's  father,  is  very 
ill,  and  in  such  a  condition  as  would  make  any  ap- 
peal to  him  highly  dangerous ;  the  doctors  declare, 
in  fact,  it  would  be  fatal;  and  Lady  Mary  S.  has 
come  up  to  town,  in  a  state  bordering  on  distrac- 
tion, to  consult  Lord  Scatterdale,  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, who  is  a  personal  friend  of  her  husband. 
The  result  is  that  his  lordship  has  decided  to  pay 
the  money  at  once ;  and  the  only  question  is  now  to 
find  the  man  to  take  it  out,  and  treat  with  these 
scoundrels." 

"  That  ought  not  to  be  a  very  difficult  matter,  one 
would  say ;  there  are  scores  of  fellows  with  pluck  for 
such  a  mission." 

"  So  there  are,  if  pluck  were  the  only  requisite  ; 
but  something  more  is  needed.  If  Sir  Joseph  should 
not  like  to  acknowledge  the  debt,  —  if,  on  his  re- 
covery, he  should  come  to  think  that  the  thing 
might  have  been  better  managed,  less  cost  incurred, 
and  so  on,  —  the  Government  will  feel  embarrassed  ; 
they  can't  well  quarrel  with  an  old  supporter  •,  they 
can't  well  stick  the  thing  in  the  estimates ;  so  that, 
to  cover  the  outlay  in  some  decent  fashion,  they  must 
give  it  a  public-service  look  before  they  can  put  it 
into  the  Extraordinaries  ;  and  so  Lord  S.  has  hit  up- 
on this  scheme.  You  are  aware  that  a  great  ques- 
tion is  now  disputed  between  the  Bourbonists  of 
Naples  and  the  party  of  New  Italy,  —  whether  brig- 
andage means  mere  highway  robbery,  or  is  the  out- 
burst of  national  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  old 
dynasty.  The  friends  of  King  Bomba,  of  course, 
call  it  a  '  La  Vendee ' ;  the  others  laugh  at  this,  and 
say  that  the  whole  affair  is  simply  assassination  and 
robbery,  and  totally  destitute  of  any  political  color- 
ing. Who  knows  on  which  side  the  truth  lies,  or 
whether  some  portion  of  truth  does  not  attach  to 
each  of  these  versions  ?  Now,  there  are,  as  you  said 
a  while  ago,  scores  of  fellows  who  would  have  pluck 
enough  to  treat  with  the  brigands ;  but  there  are  not 
so  many  who  could  be  trusted  to  report  of  them,  — 
to  give  a  clear  and  detailed  account  of  what  he  saw 
of  them,  —  of  their  organization,  their  sentiments, 
their  ambitions,  and  their  political  views,  if  they 
have  any.  You  are  just  the  man  to  do  this.  You 
have  that  knack  of  observation  and  that  readiness 
with  your  pen  which  are  needed.  In  fact,  you  seem 
to  me  the  very  fellow  to  do  this  creditably." 

"  Has  Lord  S.  any  distinct  leanings  in  the  mat- 
ter?" asked  I.  "Does  he  incline  to  regard  these 
men  as  political  adherents,  or  as  assassins  'purs  et 
simples '  ?  " 

"  I  see  what  you  mean,"  said  my  friend,  pinching 
my  arm.  "  You  want  to  know  the  tone  of  your  em- 
ployer before  you  enter  his  service.  You  'd  like  to 
be  sure  of  the  tints  that  would  please  him." 

"  Perhaps  so.  I  won't  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  would 
frame  my  report,  but  it  might  serve  to  tinge  it. 
Now,  do  you  know  his  proclivities,  as  Jonathan 
would  call  them  ?  " 

"  I  believe  they  are  completely  with  the  Italian 
view  of  the  matter.  I  mean,  he  will  not  recognize 
anything  political  in  these  scoundrels." 

"  I  thought  as  much.  Now  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment.    Do  you  think  you  could  obtain  it  for  me  V  " 

"  You  are  ready  to  take  it,  then  V  " 

"  Perfectly." 

"  And  ready  to  start  at  once  ?  " 

"  To-night." 

"  Come  back  with  me  now,  and  I  will  inquire  if 
Lord  S.  will  see  us.  lie  spoke  to  me  yesterday 
evening  on  the  matter,  and  somehow  your  name  did 


not  occur  to  me,  and  I  certainly  recommended  an- 
other man  ;  —  Hitchins,  of  the  Daily  News  ;  but 
I  'm  sure  he  will  not  have  sent  for  him  yet,  and  that 
we  shall  be  in  good  time." 

As  we  walked  back  towards  Downing  Street  my 
friend  talked  on  incessantly  about  the  advantages  I 
might  derive  from  doing  this  thing  creditably.  They 
were  sure  to  make  a  Blue  Book  out  of  my  report, 
and  who  knows  if  my  name  would  not  be  mentioned 
in  the  House  ?  At  all  events,  the  newspapers  would 
have  it;  and  the  Government  would  be  obliged, — 
they  could  n't  help  giving  me  something.  "  You  '11 
have  proved  yourself  a  man  of  capacity,"  said  he, 
"  and  that 's  enough.  S.  does  like  smart  fellows  un- 
der him,  he  is  so  quick  himself;  sees  a  thing  with 
half  an  eye,  and  reads  men  just  as  he  reads  a  book." 
He  rattled  along  in  this  fashion,  alternately  praising 
the  great  man  and  assuring  me  that  I  was  exactly 
the  sort  of  fellow  to  suit  him.  "He'll  not  burden 
you  with  instructions,  but  what  he  tells  you  will  be 
quite  sufficient :  he  is  all  clearness,  conciseness,  and 
accuracy.  There  '■  only  one  caution  I  have  to  give 
you,  —  don't  ask  him  a  question,  follow  closely  all 
he  says,  and  never  ask  him  to  explain  anything  that 
puzzles  you.  To  suppose  that  he  has  not  expressed 
himself  clearly  is  a  dire  offence,  mind  that:  and 
now  here  we  are.  Crosby,  is  my  lord  up  stairs  ?  " 
asked  he  of  the  porter ;  and  receiving  a  bland  nod  in 
reply,  he  led  the  way  to  the  Minister's  cabinet. 

"  I  '11  ask  to  see  him  first  myself,"  whispered  he,  as 
he  sent  in  his  card. 

Now,  though  my  friend  was  an  M.  P.  and  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  party,  he  manifested  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  anxiety  and  uneasiness  when 
waiting  for  the  noble  secretary's  reply.  It  came  at 
last. 

"  Can't  possibly  see  you  now,  sir.  "Will  meet  you 
at  the  House  at  five  o'clock." 

"  Will  you  kindly  tell  his  lordship  I  have  brought 
with  me  the  gentleman  I  spoke  to  him  about  yester- 
dav  evening  ?     He  will  know  for  what." 

The  private  secretary  retired,  sullenly,  and  soon 
returned  to  say,  "  The  gentleman  may  come  in  ;  my 
lord  will  speak  to  him." 

The  next  moment  I  found  myself  standing  in  a 
comfortably  furnished  room,  in  front  of  a  large  writ- 
ing-table, at  which  an  elderly  man  with  a  small  head, 
scantily  covered  with  gray  hair,  was  writing.  He 
did  not  cease  his  occupation  as  I  entered,  nor  notice 
me  in  any  manner  as  I  approached,  but  went  on  re- 
peating to  himself  certain  words  as  he  wrote  them  ; 
ami  at  last,  laying  down  his  pen,  said  aloud,  with  a 
faint  chuckle,  "  And  your  Excellency  may  digest  it 
how  you  can." 

I  gave  a  very  slight  cough.  He  looked  up,  stared 
at  me,  arose,  and,  walking  to  the  fire  stood  with  his 
back  to  it  for  a  couple  of  seconds  without  speaking. 
I  could  see  that  he  had  some  difficulty  in  dismissing 
the  topic  which  had  just  occupied  him,  and  was  only 
arriving  at  me  by  very  slow  stages  and  heavy  roads. 

"  Eh  ! "  said  he,  at  last ;  "  you  are  the  man  of  the 
paper.  Not  the  Times  —  but  the  —  the  —  what 's 
it  ?  " 

"  No,  my  lord.  I  'm  the  other  man,"  said  I,  qui- 
etly. 

"  Ab,  you  're  the  other  man."  And  as  he  spoke, 
he  hung  his  head,  and  seemed  hopelessly  lost  in 
thought.  "Have  you  seen  Mr.  Hammil  V"  asked 
he. 

"  No,  my  lord." 

"  You  must  see  Mr.  Hammil.  Till  you  see  Mr. 
Hammil,  you  needn't  come  to  me." 
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"  Very  well,  my  lord,"  said  I,  moving  towards  the 
door. 

"  Wait  a  moment.  You  know  Italy  well,  I  am 
told.     Do  you  know  Cavour  ?  " 

"  No,  my  lord,"  said  I. 

"Ah  !  They  say  he  overeats ;  have  you  heard 
that  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  have,  my  lord  ;  hut  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Italy  and  with  Italians  is  very  slight 
indeed." 

■■  Why  did  they  recommend  you,  then,  for  this 
affair  ?  I  told  Gresson  that  I  wanted  a  man  who 
could  have  ready  access  to  their  public  men,  —  who 
knew  Balbi,  (Jino  Capponi,  Ricasoli,  and  the  rest  of 
them.  Now,  sir,  how  is  it  possible,  without  intimacy 
with  these  men  and  their  opinions,  that  you  could 
write  such  leading  articles  as  I  suggested  in  their 
papers  ?  How  could  you  ever  get  admission  to  the 
columns  of  the  •  Opinione  '  and  the  '  Rerseveranza,' 
eh  ?      Answer  DM  that." 

"I  am  afraid,  my  lord,  there  is  some  grave  misun- 
derstanding here.  I  never  dreamed  of  proposing 
myself  for  such  a  difficult  task.  I  came  here  on  a 
totally  different  mission.  It  was  to  take  your  lord- 
ship's orders  about  the  ransom  and  rescue  of  a  young 
Englishman  who  has  been  captured  by  the  brigands 
in  Southern  Italy  —  " 

"  That  scamp,  St.  John.  A  very  different  busi- 
ness, indeed.  Why,  sir,  they  value  him  at  one 
thousand  pounds,  and  I'll  venture  to  assert  that  his 
friends  —  if  that  be  the  name  of  the  people  who 
know  him  —  would  call  him  a  dear  bargain  at 
twenty.  I'm  certain  his  own  father  would  say  so  ; 
but,  poor  fellow,  he  is  very  ill,  and  can't  talk  on 
this  or  any  other  matter  just,  now.  Lady  Mary, 
however,  insists  on  his  release,  ami  we  must  see 
what  can  be  done.  You  know  the  habits  and 
ways  of  these  raseals,  —  these  brigands,  —  don't 
you  ?  " 

M  No.  my  lord  ;  nothing  whatever  about  them." 

"  Then,  in  Heaven's  name,  sir,  what  do  you 
know  ?  " 

'•  Very  little  about  anything,  my  lord,  I  must  con- 
fess ;  but  as  I  am  sorely  pushed  to  find  a  livelihood, 
and  don't  fancy  being  a  burden  to  my  friends,  I  told 
Mr.  Gresson  this  morning  that  I  was,  quite  ready  to 
undertake  the  mission  if  I  should  be  intrusted  with 
it  ;  and  that,  so  far  as  bail  or  security  went,  my 
uncle  Rankin,  of  Rankin  and  Rates,  would  unques- 
tionably afford  it." 

"Ah,  this  is  very  different  indeed,"  said  he,  pon- 
deringly,  and  with  a  look  of  compassionate  interest 
I  had  not  (nought  his  face  capable  of.  "Gone  too 
fast,  perhaps  ;  have  been  hit  hard  at  Doncaster  or 
Goodwood  ?  " 

"  Nn.  my  lord  ;  I  never  betted.  I  started  with  a 
few  thousand  pounds  and  lost  them  in  a  specula- 
tion." 

M  Well,  well.  I  have  no  right  to  enter  into  these 
things.  Go  and  see  Mr.  Temple,  the  financial  clerk. 
Take  this  to  him,  and  see  what  he  says  to  you.  If 
he  is  satisfied,  come  down  to  the  House  to-night. 
But  stay !  You  ought  to  start  this  evening,  ought  n't 
you  V  " 

"  I  believe,  my  lord,  the  time  is  very  short.  They 
require  the  money  to  be  paid  by  the  twelfth." 

"  Or  they  '11  cut  his  ears  off,  I  suppose,"  said  he, 
laughing.  "  Well,  he  's  an  ugly  dog  already ;  not 
that  cropping  will  improve  him.  Here,  take  this  to 
Temple,  and  arrange  the  matter  between  you." 

And  he  hurriedly  wrote  half  a  dozen  lines,  which 
he  enclosed  and  addressed,  and  then  returning  to 


his  seat,  said,  "  Bonne  Chance  !  I  wish  you  success 
and  a  pleasant  journey." 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  much  longer  and  more 
commonplace  interview  that  followed.  Mr.  Temple 
knew  all  about  me,  —  knew  my  uncle,  and  knew 
the  whole  story  of  my  misfortunes.  He  was  not, 
however,  the  less  cautious  in  every  step  he  took ; 
and  as  the  sum  to  be  intrusted  to  me  was  so  large, 
he  filled  in  a  short  bail-bond,  and,  while  I  sat  with 
him,  despatched  it  by  one  of  his  clerks  to  Lombard 
Street,  for  my  uncle's  signature.  This  came  in  due 
time  ;  and,  furnished  with  instructions  how  to  draw 
on  the  Paymaster-General,  some  current  directions 
how  to  proceed  till  I  presented  myself  at  the  Lega- 
tion at  Naples,  and  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  travel- 
ling expenses.  I  left  London  that  night  for  Calais, 
and  began  my  journey.  If  I  was  very  anxious  to 
acquit  myself  Creditably  in  this  my  first  employment 
in  the  public  service,  and  to  exhibit  an  amount  of 
zeal,  tact,  ami  discretion  that  might  recommend  me 
for  future  employment,  I  was  still  not  indifferent  to 
the  delights  of  a  journey  paid  tor  at  the  Queen's  c\- 
.  and  which  exacted  from  me  none  of  those 
petty  economies  which  mar  the  perfect  enjoyment 
of  travelling. 

If  I  suffer  myself  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  my  his- 
tory 1  shall  be  ruined,  tor  I  shall  never  get  on  ;  ami 
you  will,  besides,  inevitably  —  and  as  unjustly  as 
inevitably  —  set  me  down  for  a  snob. 

I  arrived  at  Naples  at  last.  It  was  just  as  the 
day  was  closing  in,  but  there  was  still  light  enough 
to  see  the  glorious  bay  and  the  outline  of  Vesuvius 
in  the  background.  I  was,  however,  too  full  of  my 
misMon  now  to  suffer  my  thought!  to  wander  to  the 
picturesque,  and  so  I  made  straight  for  the  Legation. 

I  had  been  told  that  I  should  receive  my  last  in- 
structions from  II.  M.'s  Minister,  and  it  was  a  certain 
Sir  .lames  Magruber  that  then  held  that  office  at 
Naples.  I  know  so  very  little  of  people  in  his  pe- 
culiar walk,  that  I  can  only  hope  he  may  not  be  a 
fair  sample  of  his  order,  for  he  was  the  roughest, 
the  rudest,  and  most  uncourteous  gentleman  it  has 
ever  been  my  fortune  to  n 

II.'  Wftf  dressing  for  dinner  when  I  sent  up  my 
card,  and  at  once  ordered  that  I  should  be  shown 
up  to  his  room. 

••  Where's  your  bag?"  cried  he  roughly,  as  I 
entered. 

Conceiving  that  this  referred  to  my  personal  lug- 
gage, and  was  meant  as  the  preliminary  to  inviting 
me  to  put  up  at  his  house,  I  said  that  I  had  left  my 
'•  traps  "  at  the  hotel,  and,  with  his  permission,  would 
install  myself  there  for  the  few  hours  of  my  stay. 

"  Confound  your  '  traps,'  as  you  call  them,"  said 
he.  "  I  meant  your  despatches,  —  the  bag  from 
F.  O.     Ain't  you  the  messenger?  " 

'■  No  sir  ;  I  am  not  the  messenger,"  said  I,  haugh- 
tily. 

"  And  what  the  devil  do  you  mean,  then,  by  send- 
ing me.  your  card,  and  asking  to  see  me  at  once  ?  " 

"  Because  my  business  is  peremptory,  sir,"  said  I, 
boldly,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  explain  who  I  was, 
and  what  I  had  come  for.  "  To-morrow  will  be  the 
tenth,  sir,"  said  I,  "  and  I  ought  to  be  at  Rocco 
d'Anco  by  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  at  farthest." 

He  was  brushing  his  hair  all  the  time  I  was  speak- 
ing, and  I  don't  think  that  he  heard  above  half  of 
what  I  said. 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  they  are  such  in- 
fernal fools  at  F.  O.  that  they  're  going  to  pay  one 
thousand  pounds  sterling  to  liberate  this  scamp  St. 
John  ? " 
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"  I  think,  sir,  you  will  find  that  I  have  been  sent 
out  with  this  object." 

"  Why,  it's  downright  insanity!  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  they  had  n't  caught  the  fellow  years  ago.  Are 
you  aware  that  there 's  scarcely  a  crime  in  the 
statute-book  he  has  not  committed  ?  I  'd  not  say 
murder  was  n't  amongst  them.  Why,  sir,  he  cheated 
me.  —  me,  —  the  man  who  now  speaks  to  you,  —  at 
billiards.  He  greased  my  cue,  sir.  It  was  proved, 
—  proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  The  fel- 
low called  it  a  practical  joke,  but  he  forgot  I  had 
five  ducats  on  the  game  ;  and  he  had  the  barefaced 
insolence  to  amuse  Naples  by  a  representation  of  me 
as  I  sided  my  ball  and  knocked  the  marker  down 
afterwards,  thinking  it  was  his  fault.  He  was  at- 
tached, this  St.  John  was,  to  my  mission  here  at  the 
time ;  but  I  wrote  home  to  demand  —  not  to  ask, 
but  demand  —  his  recall.  His  father's  vote  was, 
however,  of  consequence  to  the  Government,  and 
they  refused  me.  Yes,  sir,  they  refused  me ;  they 
told  me  to  give  him  a  leaye  of  absence  if  I  did  not 
like  to  see  him  at  the  Legation  ;  and  I  gave  it,  sir. 
And,  thank  Heaven,  the  fellow  went  into  Calabria, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  brigands,  —  too  good 
company  for  him,  I  'm  certain.  I  '11  be  shot  if  he 
could  n't  corrupt  them ;  and  now  you  're  come  out 
here  to  pay  a  ransom  for  a  fellow  that  any  other 
country  but  England  would  send  to  the  galleys." 

"Has  he  done  nothing  worse,  sir,"  asked  I, -tim- 
idly, "than  this  stupid  practical  joke  ?  " 

"  What,  sir.  have  you  the  face  to  put  this  question 
to  me,  —  to  H.  M.'s  Minister  at  this  court,  —  the 
subject  of  this  knavish  buffoonery  ?  Am  I  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  a  fraud,  —  a  —  a  freedom,  sir  ?  Is  it  to  a  house 
which  displays  the  royal  arms  over  the  entrance- 
door  men  come  to  play  blackleg  or  clown?  Where 
have  you  lived;  —  with  whom  have  you  lived;  — 
what  pursuit  in  life  have  you  followed,  —  that  you 
should  be  sunk  in  such  utter  ignorance  of  all  the 
habits  of  life  and  civilization  ?  " 

I  replied  that  I  was  a  gentleman,  I  trusted  as  well 
educated,  and  I  knew  as  well  born,  as  himself. 

He  sprang  to  the  bell  as  I  said  this,  and  rang 
on  till  the  room  was  crowded  with  servants,  who 
came  rushing  in  under  the  belief  that  it  was  a  fire 
alarm. 

"  Take  him  away,  —  put  him  out, —  Giacomo.  — 
Hippolyte,  —  Francis!"  screamed  he.  "See  that 
he  's  out  of  the,  house  this  instant.  Send  Mr.  Carlyon 
litre.  Let  the  police  be  called,  and  order  gen- 
darmes if  he  resists." 

While  he  was  thus  frothing  and  foaming  I  took 
my  hat,  and  passing  quietly  through  the  ranks  of  his 
household,  descended  the  stairs,  and  proceeded  into 
the  street. 

I  reached  the  "  Vittoria  "  in  no  bland  humor.  I 
must  own  that  I  was  flurried  and  irritated  in  no  com- 
mon degree.  I  was  too  much  excited  to  be  able 
clearly  to  decide  how  far  the  insult  I  had  received 
required  explanation  ami  apology,  or  if  it  had  passed 
the  limits  in  which  apology  is  still  possible. 

Perhaps,  thought  I,  if  I  call  him  out,  he  '11  hand 
me  over  to  the  police ;  perhaps  he  '11  have  me  sent 
over  the  frontier.  Who  knows  what  may  be  the 
limit,  to  a  Minister's  power?  While  I  was  thus  spec- 
ulating and  canvassing  with  myself,  a  card  was  pre- 
sented to  me  by  the.  waiter,  —  "Mr.  Sponnington, 
Ajtachd,  II.  M.'s  Legation,  Naples,''  and  as  suddenly 
uvner  of  if  entered  the  room. 
He  was  a  fair-faced,  blue-eyed  young  man,  very 
-hort-sighted,  with  a  faint  lisp  and  an  effeminate 
air.     I! B   bowed  slightly  as  he  came  forward,  and 


said,  "  You're  Mr.  Gosslett,  ain't  you  ?  "  And  not 
waiting  for  any  reply,  he  sat  down  and  opened  a  roll 
of  papers  on  the  table.  "  Here  are  your  instruc- 
tions. You  are  to  follow  them  when  you  can,  you 
know,  and  diverge  from  them  whenever  you  must. 
That  is,  do  whatever  you  like,  and  take  the  conse- 
quences. Sir  James  won't  see  you  again.  He  says 
you  insulted  him,  but  he  says  that  of  almost  every 
one.  The  cook  insults  him  when  the  soup  is  too 
salt,  and  I  insulted  him  last  week  by  writing  with 
pale  ink.  But  you  'd  have  done  better  if  you  'd  orot 
on  well  with  him.  He  writes  home  —  do  you  un- 
derstand ?  —  he  writes  home." 

"  So  do  most  people,"  I  said,  dryly. 
"  Ah  !  but  not  the  way  he  does.     He  writes  home 
and  has  a  fellow  black-listed.     Two  crosses  against 
you  sends  you  to  Greece,  and  three  is  ruin !     Three 
means  the  United  States." 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  as  regards  myself  your 
chiefs  good  opinion  or  good  word  are  matters  of  su- 
preme indifference." 

Had  I  uttered  an  outrageous  blasphemy  he  could 
not  have  looked  at  me  with  greater  horror. 

M  Well,"  said  he  at  last,  "  there  it  is ;  read  it  over. 
Bolton  will  cash  your  bills,  and  give  you  gold.  You 
must  hare  gold  ;  they  '11  not  take  anything  else.  I 
don't  believe  there  is  much  more  to  say." 

"  Were  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  St.  John  ?  " 
asked  I. 

"  I  should  think  I  was.  Rodney-St.  John  and  I 
joined  together." 

"  And  what  sort  of  fellow  is  he  ?  Is  he  such  a 
scamp  as  his  chief  describes?  " 

'•  He  's  fast,  if  you  mean  that ;  but  we  're  all  fast." 
"  Indeed  ! "  said  I,  measuring  him  with  a  look, 
and   thinking  to  compute  the  amount  of  his  col- 
league's iniquity. 

"  But  he  's  not  worse  than  Stormont,  or  Mosely, 
or  myself;  only  he  's  louder  than  we  are.  He  must 
always  be  doing  something  no  other  fellow  ever 
thought  of.  Don't  you  know  the  kind  of  thing  I 
mean  ?  He  wants  to  be  original.  Bad  style  that, 
very.  That 's  the  way  he  got  into  this  scrape.  He 
made  a  bet  he  'd  go  up  to  Ilocco  d'Anco,  and  pass 
a  week  with  Stoppa,  the  brigand,  —  the  cruellest 
dog  in  Calabria.  He  did  n't  say  when  he  'd  come 
back  again,  though  ;  and  there  he  is  still,  and  Stop- 
pa  sent  one  of  his  fellows  to  drop  a  letter  into  the 
Legation,  demanding  twenty-five  thousand  francs 
for  his  release,  or  saying  that  his  ears,  nose,  &c. 
will  be  sent  on  by  instalments  during  the  month. 
Ugly,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"  I  trust  I  shall  be  in  time  to  save  him.  I  sus- 
pect he 's  a  good  fellow." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  he  is,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of 
uneasiness :  "  only  I  'd  not  go  up  there,  where 
you  're  going,  for  a  trifle,  I  tell  you  that." 
"  Bcrhaps  not,"  said  I,  quietly. 
"  For,"  resumed  he,  "  when  Stoppa  sees  that 
you  're  a  nobody,  and  not  worth  a  ransom,  he  'd  as 
soon  shoot  you  as  look  at  you."  And  this  thought 
seemed  to  amuse  him  so  much  that  he  laughed  at  it 
as  he  quitted  the  room  and  descended  the  stairs, 
and  1  even  heard  him  cackling  over  it  in  the  street. 
Before  I  went  to  bed  that  night  I  studied  the 
map  of  Calabria  thoroughly,  and  saw  that  by  taking 
the  diligence  to  Atri  the  next  day,  I  should  reach 
Valdenone  by  about  four  o'clock,  from-  which  a 
guide  could  conduct  me  to  Roceo  d'  Anco  —  a 
mountain  walk  of  about  sixteen  miles,  —  a  feat 
which  my  pedestrian  habits  made  me  fully  equal  to. 
If  the  young  attache's  attempt  to  terrorize  over  BM 
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was  not  a  perfect  success,  I  am  free  to  own  that  my 
enterprise  appeared  to  me  a  more  daring  exploit 
than  I  had  believed  it  when  I  thought  of  it  in  Pic- 
cadilly. It  was  not  merely  that  I  was  nearer  to  the 
peril,  but  everything  conspired  to  make  me  more 
sensible  of  the  danger.  The  very  map,  where  a 
large  tract  was  marked  "little  known;'  suggested 
a  terror  of  its  own  :  and  I  fell  asleep  at  List,  to 
dream  of  every  wild  incident  of  brigand  life  I  had 
seen  in  pictures  or  witnessed  on  the  stage. 

As  that  bland  young  gentleman  so  candidly  told 
me.  I  was  a  "  nobody,"  and  consequently  of  no  in- 
terest to  any  one.  Who  would  think  of  sending 
out  an  express  messenger  to  ransom  Paul  (iosslettV 
At  all  events  I  could  console  myself  with  the 
thought,  that  if  the  world  would  pive  little  for  me, 
it  would  grieve  even  less  ;  and  with  this  not  very 
cheering  consolation  I  mounted  to  the  banquette  of 
the  diligence,  and  started. 

After  passing  through  a  long  straggling  suburb, 
not  remarkable  for  anything  but  its  squalor  and 
povertv.  wi:  reached  the  seashore,  and  continued  to 
skirt  the  bay  for  miles.  I  had  no  conception  of 
anything  so  beautiful  as  the  great  sheet  of  blue  wa- 
rn in  the  freshness  of  a  glorious  sunrise,  with 
the  white-sailed  lateener  skimming  silently  along, 
and  reflected,  as  if  in  a  mirror,  on  the  unruffled 
surface.  There  was  a  peaceful  beauty  in  all  around, 
that  was  a  positive  enchantment,  and  the  rich  odors 
of  the  orange  and  the  verbena  filled  the  air  almost 
to  a  sense  of  delicious  stupefaction.  Over  and  over 
did  I  say  to  myself,  u  Why  cannot  this  delicious 
dream  be  prolonged  for  a  lifetime  ?  If  existence 
could  but  perpetuate  such  a  scene  as  this,  let  me 
travel  along  the  shore  of  such  a  sea.  overshadowed 
by  the  citron  and  the  vine,  —  I  ask  for  DO  more.*' 
The  courier  or  conductor  was  my  only  companion. 
—  an  old  soldier  of  the  first  empire,  who  had 
fought  on  the  Beresina  and  in  Spain,  —  a  rough 
old  sabreur,  not  to  be  appeased,  by  my  best  cigars 
and  my  brandy-flask,  into  a  good  word  for  the  Eng- 
lisli.  He  hated  them  formerly,  and  he  hated  them 
still.  There  might  be,  he  was  willing  to  believe, 
one  or  two  of  the  nation  that  were  not  cani ;  but 
he  had  n't  met.  them  himself,  nor  did  he  know  any 
one  who  had.  I  relished  his  sava  cry.  and 
how  never  felt  in  the  slightest  degree  baffled  or 
amazed  by  his  rudeness.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
heard  of  that  unlucky  countryman  of  mine  who 
had  been  captured  by  the  brigamls,  and  he  said 
that  he  had  heard  that  Stoppa  meant  to  roast  him 
alive,  for  that  Stoppa  didn't  like  the  English,  —  a 
rather  strong  mode  of  expressing  a  national  antipa- 
thy, but  one,  on  the  whole,  he  did  not  entirely  dis- 
approve of. 

"  Stoppa,  however,"  said  I,  assuming  as  a  fact 
what  I  meant  for  a  question,  —  "  Stoppa  is  a  man 
of  his  word.  If  he  offered  to  take  a  ransom,  he  '11 
keep  his  promise  ?  " 

"  That  he  will,  if  the  money  is  paid  down  in  zee- 
chin  gold.  He'll  take  nothing  else.  He'll  give 
up  the  man  ;  butT'd  not  fancy  being  the  fellow  who 
brought  the  ransom,  if  there  was  a  light  piece  in  the 
mass." 

"  He  "d  surely  respect  the  messenger  who  carried 
the  money  ?  " 

"  Just  as  much  as  I  respect  that  old  mare  who 
won't  come  up  to  her  collar  "  ;  and  he  snatched  the 
whip  as  he  spoke  from  the  driver,  and  laid  a  heavy 
lash  over  the  sluggish  beast's  loins.  "  Look  here," 
said  he  to  me,  as  we  parted  company  at  Corallo, 
"  you  're  not  bad,  —  for  an  Englishman,  at  least,  — 


and  I  'd  rather  you  did  n't  come  to  trouble.  Don't 
you  get  any  farther  into  these  mountains  than  St. 
Andrea,  and  don't  stay  even  there  too  long.  Don't 
go  in  Stoppa's  way ;  for  if  you  have  money,  he  '11 
cut  your  throat  for  it,  and  if  you  have  n't,  he  '11 
smash  your  skull  for  being  without  it.  I  '11  be  on 
the  way  back  to  Naples  on  Saturday,  and  if  you  '11 
take  a  friend's  advice  you  11  be  beside  me." 

I  was  not  sorry  to  get  away  from  my  old  grum- 
bling companion ;  but  his  words  of  warning  went  with 
me  in  the  long  evening's  drive  up  to  St.  Andrea,  a 
wild  mountain  road,  over  which  I  jogged  in  a  very 
uncomfortable  barroccino. 

Was  I  really  rushing  into  such  peril  as  he  de- 
scribed ?  And  if  so,  why  so?  I  could  scarcely 
affect  to  believe  that  any  motives  of  humanity  moved 
me  ;  —  still  less  any  sense  of  personal  regard  or  at- 
tachment. I  had  never  known  —  not  even  seen  — 
Mr.  St.  John.  In  what  I  had  heard  of  him  there 
was  nothing  that  interested  me.  It  was  true  that  I 
expected  to  be  rewarded  for  my  services  ;  but  if 
there  was  actual  danger  in  wdiat  I  was  about  to  do, 
what  recompense  would  be  suilicient  V  And  was  it 
likely  that  this  consideration  would  weigh  heavily 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  employed  me?  Then, 
again,  this  narrative,  or  report,  or  whatever  it  was, 
how  was  I  to  find  the  material  for  it  !  Was  it  to  be 
imagined  that  I  was  to  familiarize  myself  with  brig- 
and life  by  living  amongst  thei  to  be 
able  to  make  a  Blue  Book  about  them  J  Was  it 
believed  that  I  could  go  to  them,  like  a  census  com- 
aer,  and  ask  their  names  and  ages,  how  long 
they  had  been  in  their  present  line  of  lite,  and  how 
they  throve  on  it?  I'll  not  harass  myself  more 
about  them,  thought  I  at  last.  I  '11  describe  my 
brigand  as  I  find  him.  The  fellow  who  comes  to 
DM  for  the  money  shall  be  the  class.  "  Ex 
pede  Herculean  "  shall  serve  one  here,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  I  shall  be  as  accurate  as  the  others  who 
contribute  to  this  sort  of  literature. 

I  arrived  at  St.  Andrea  as  the  Angelus  was  ring- 
ing, and  saw  that  pretty  sight  of  I  whole  village  on 
their  knees  at  evening  prayer,  which  would  have 
been  prettier  had  not   the  dev.  impressed 

with  the  most  rascally  countenances  I  ever  beheld. 

From  St.  Andrea  to  Roceo  was  a  walk  of  seven- 
teen miles,  but  I  was  not  sorry  to  exchange  the  wea- 
risome barroccino  I  had  been  jolting  in  tor  the  last 
six  hours,  for  my  feet,  and  after  a  light  meal  of  bread 
and  onions,  washed  down  with  a  very  muddy  imita- 
tion of  vinegar,  I  set  forth  with  a  guide  for  my  des- 
tination. There  was  not  much  companionship  in 
my  conductor,  who  spoke  a  patois  totally  unintelli- 
gible to  me,  and  who  could  only  comprehend  by 
signs.  His  own  pantomime,  however,  conveyed  to 
me  that  we  were  approaching  the  brigand  region, 
and  certain  significant  gestures  about  his  throat  and 
heart  intimated  to  me  that  sudden  death  was  no  un- 
usual casualty  in  these  parts.  An  occasional  rude 
cross  erected  on  the  roadside,  or  a  painted  memo- 
rial on  the  face  of  a  rock,  would  also  attest  some  by- 
gone disaster,  at  the  sight  of  which  he  invariably 
knelt  and  uttered  a  prayer,  on  rising  from  which  he 
seemed  to  me  each  time  but  half  decided  whether 
he  would  accompany  me  farther. 

At  last,  after  a  four  hours'  hard  walk,  we  gained 
the  crest  of  a  mountain  ridge,  from  which  the  de- 
scent seemed  nearly  precipitous,  and  here  my  com- 
panion showed  me  by  the  faint  moonlight  a  small 
heap  of  stones,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  stake  was 
placed  upright ;  he  muttered  some  words  in  a  very 
low  tone,  and  held  up  eight  fingers,  possibly  to  con- 
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vey  that  eight  people  had  been  murdered  or  buried 
in  that  place.  Whatever  the  idea,  one  thing  was 
certain,  —  he  would  go  no  farther.  He  pointed  to 
the  zigzag  path  1  was  to  follow,  and  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  show  me,  as  I  supposed,  where  Rocco 
lay,  and  then  unslinging  from  his  shoulder  the  light 
carpet-bag  he  had  hitherto  carried  for  me,  he  held 
out  his  palm  for  payment. 

I  resolutely  refused,  however,  to  accept  his  resig- 
nation, and  ordered  him  by  a  gesture  to  resume  his 
load  and  march  on,  but  the  fellow  shook  his  head 
doggedly,  and  pointed  with  one  finger  to  the  open 
palm  of  the  other  hand.  The  gesture  was  defiant 
and  insolent,  and  as  we  were  man  to  man,  I  felt  it 
would  be  an  ignominy  to  submit  to  him,  so  I  again 
showed  signs  of  refusal,  and  pointed  to  the  bag. 
At  this  he  drew  a  long  thin-bladed  knife  from  his 
garter,  but  as  quickly  I  pulled  out  a  revolver  from 
my  breast-pocket.  The  fellow's  sharp  ear  caught 
the  click  of  the  lock,  and  with  a  spring  he  darted 
over  the  low  parapet  and  disappeared.  I  never  saw 
him  more. 

A  cold  sweat  broke  over  me  as  I  took  up  my  bur- 
den and  resumed  my  way.  There  was  but  one  path, 
so  that  I  could  not  hesitate  as  to  the  road ,  but  I  own 
that  I  began  that  descent  with  a  heart-sinking  and  a 
terror  that  I  have  no  words  to  convey.  That  the 
fellow  would  spring  out  upon  me  at  some  turn  of  the 
way  seemed  so  certain,  that  at  each  sharp  angle  I 
halted  and  drew  breath  for  the  struggle  I  thought 
was  coming.  My  progress  was  thus  much  retarded, 
and  my  fatigue  greatly  increased.  The  day  broke 
at  last,  but  found  me  still  plodding  on  in  a  dense 
pine-wood  which  clothed  the  lower  sides  of  the 
mountain.  In  addition  to  my  carpet-bag  I  had  the 
heavy  belt  in  which  the  gold  pieces  were  secured, 
and  the  weight  of  which  became  almost  insupportable. 

What  inconceivable  folly  had  ever  involved  me  in 
such  an  adventure  ?  How  could  I  have  been  so 
weak  as  to  accept  such  a  mission  ?  Here  was  I, 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  away  from  home,  alone 
on  foot  in  the  midst  of  a  mountain  tract,  the  chosen 
resort  of  the  worst  assassins  of  Europe,  and,  as  if  to 
insure  my  ruin,  with  a  large  sum  in  gold  on  my  per- 
son. What  could  my  friend  have  meant  by  pro- 
posing the  enterprise  to  me  V  Hid  he  imagine  the 
mountain-paths  of  the  Basilicata  were  like  Pall 
Mall  ?  or  did  he,  —  and  this  seemed  more  likely,  — 
did  he  deem  that  the  man  who  had  so  little  to  live 
for  must  necessarily  care  less  for  life  ?  If  I  must 
enter  the  public  service,  thought  I,  at  the  peril  of 
my  neck,  better  to  turn  to  some  other  means  of  liv- 
ing. Then  I  grew  sardonic  and  malicious,  declaring 
to  myself  how  like  a  rich  man  it  was  to  offer  such  an 
employment  to  a  poor  man,  as  though,  when  exist- 
ence had  so  little  to  charm,  one  could  not  hold  to  it 
with  any  eagerness.  The  people,  muttered  I,  who 
throw  these  things  to  us  so  contemptuously  are  care- 
ful enough  of  themselves.  You  never  find  one  of 
them  risk  .his  life,  no,  nor  even  peril  his  health,  in 
any  enterprise. 

As  the  sun  shone  out  and  lit  up  a  magnificent 
landscape  beneath  me,  where,  in  the  midst  of  a 
wooded  plain,  a  beautiful  lake  lay  stretched  out, 
dotted  over  with  little  islands,  I  grew  in  better  hu- 
mor with  myself  and  with  the  world  at  large.  It 
was  certainly  very  lovely.  The  snow-peaks  of  the 
Abruzzi  could  be  seen  here  and  there  topping  the 
clouds,  which  floated  lightly  up  from  the  low-lying 
lands  of  the  valley.  Often  and  often  had  I  walked 
miles  and  miles  to  see  a  scene  not  fit  to  be  compared 
with  this.    If  I  had  only  brought  my  colors  with  me 


what  a  bit  of  landscape  I  might  have  carried  away. 
The  pencil  could  do  nothing  where  so  much  de- 
pended on  tint  and  glow.  A  thin  line  of  blue  smoke 
rose  above  the  trees  near  the  lake,  and  this  1  guessed 
to  proceed  from  the  village  of  Rocco  d'Anco.  I 
plucked  up  my  courage  at  the  sight,  and  again  set 
forth  weary  and  footsore  it  is  true,  but  in  a  cheerier, 
heartier  spirit  than  before. 

Four  hours'  walking,  occasionally  halting  for  a 
little  rest,  brought  me  to  Rocco,  a  village  of  about 
twenty  houses,  straggling  up  the  side  of  a  vine-clad 
hill,  the  crest  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  church. 
The  population  were  all  seated  at  their  doors,  it  be- 
ing some  festa,  and  were,  I  am  bound  to  admit, 
about  as  ill-favored  a  set  as  one  would  wish  to  see. 
In  the  aspect  of  the  men,  and  indeed  still  more  in 
that  of  t|he  women,  one  could  at  once  recognize  the 
place  as  a  brigand  resort.  There  were,  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  signs  of  squalor  and  poverty,  rich  scarfs 
and  costly  shawls  to  be  seen  ;  while  some  of  the  very 
poorest  wore  gold  chains  round  their  necks,  and  car- 
ried handsomely  ornamented  pistols  and  daggers  at 
their  waist-belts.  I  may  as  well  mention  here,  not 
to  let  these  worthy  people  be  longer  under  a  severer 
aspersion  than  needful,  that  they  were  not  them- 
selves brigands,  but  simply  the  friends  and  partisans 
of  the  gangs,  who  sold  them  the  different  spoils  of 
which  they  had  divested  the  travellers.  The  village 
was  in  fact  little  else  than  the  receptacle  of  stolen 
goods  until  opportunity  offered  to  sell  them  else- 
where. I  had  been  directed  to  put  up  at  a  little  inn 
kept  by  an  ex-friar  who  went  by  the  name  of  Fra 
Bartolo,  and  I  soon  found  the  place  a  very  pleasant 
contrast,  in  its  neatness  and  comfort,  to  the  dirt  and 
wretchedness  around  it.  The  Frate,  too,  was  a  fine, 
jovial,  hearty-looking  fellow,  with  far  more  the  air 
of  a  Sussex  farmer  in  his  appearance  than  a  Cala- 
brian  peasant.  He  set  me  at  ease  at  once  by  saying 
that  of  course  I  came  for  the  fishing,  and  added  that 
the  lake  was  in  prime  order  and  the  fish  plenty. 
This  was  said  with  such  palpable  roguery  that  I  saw 
it  was  meant  for  the  bystanders,  and  knew  at  once 
he  had  been  prepared  for  my  arrival  and. expected 
me.  I  was,  however,  more  in  need  of  rest  and  re- 
freshment than  of  conversation,  and  after  a  hearty 
but  hurried  meal  I  turned  in  and  fell  off'  to  sleep  as 
I  had  never  slept  before.  Twice  or  thrice  I  had  a 
faint  consciousness  that  attempts  were  made  to 
awaken  me,  and  once  that  a  candle  was  held  close 
to  my  eyes,  but  these  were  very  confused  and  indis- 
tinct sensations,  and  my  stupor  soon  conquered 
them. 

"  That 's  pretty  well  for  a  nap.  Just  nine  hours 
of  it,"  said  the  Frate,  as  he  jogged  my  shoulder  and 
insisted  on  arousing  me. 

"  I  was  so  tired,"  said  I,  stretching  myself,  and 
half  turning  to  the  wall  for  another  bout. 

"  No,  no ;  you  must  n't  go  to  sleep  again,"  said 
he,  bending  over  me.  "  He  's  come,"  and  he  made 
a  gesture  with  his  thumb  towards  an  adjoining  room. 
"  He  's  been  there  above  an  hour." 

"  Do  you  mean  —  " 

"Hush!"  he  said,  cautiously.  "We  name  no 
names  here.  Get  up  and  see  him ;  he  never  likes 
loitering  down  in  these  places.  One  can't  be  sure 
of  everybody  in  this  world."  And  here  he  threw  up 
his  eyes  and  seemed  for  a  moment  overwhelmed  at 
the  thought  of  human  frailty  and  corruption. 

"  He  is  expecting  me,  then  ?  "  said  I. 

"Very  impatiently,  sir.  He  wanted  to  arouse 
you  when  he  arrived,"  and  he  has  been  twice  in  here 
to  see  if  you  were  really  asleep." 
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Something  like  a  thrill  ran  through  me  to  think 
that,  as  I  lay  there,  this  brigand,  this  man  of  crimes 
and  bloodshed  —  for  of  course  he  was  such  —  had 
stood  by  my  bedside,  and  bent  over  me.  The  Frate, 
however,  urging  me  to  activity,  left  me  no  time  for 
these  reflections,  and  I  arose  quickly  and  followed 
him.  I  was  eager  to  know  what  manner  of  man  it 
was  to  whom  I  was  about  to  make  my  approach ; 
but  I  was  hurried  along  a  passage,  and  half  pushed 
into  a  room,  and  the  door  closed  behind  me,  before 
I  had  time  for  a  word. 

On  a  low  settle-bed,  just  in  front  of  me,  as  I  en- 
tered, a  man  lay  smoking  a  short  meerschaum,  whose 
dress  and  get  up,  bating  some  signs  of  wear  and  ill- 
usage,  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  a  small  thea- 
tre. His  tall  hat  was  wreathed  with  white  roses, 
from  the  midst  of  which  a  tall  feather,  spray-like  and 
light,  stood  up  straight.  His  jacket  of  bright  green, 
thrown  open  wide,  displayed  a  scarlet  waistcoat  per- 
fectly loaded  with  gold  braiding.  Leather  breeches, 
ending  above  the  knee,  showed  the  great,  massive 
limb  beneath  to  full  advantage ;  while  the  lared 
stocking  that  came  up  to  the  calf  served  on  one  side 
as  belt  for  a  stiletto,  whose  handle  was  entirely  in- 
crusted  with  precious  stones.  "  You  are  a  good 
sleeper,  Signor  Inglese,"  said  he,  in  a  pleasant,  rich- 
ly-toned voice,  "and  I  feel  sorry  to  have  disturbed 
you."  This  speech  was  delivered  with  all  tin 
and  courtesy  of  a  man  accustomed  to  the  world. 
"You  may  imagine,  however,  that  I  cannot  well 
delay  in  places  like  this.  Rocco,  I  believe,  is  very 
friendly  to  me,  but  where  there  are  three  hundred 
people  there  may  easily  be  three  traitors." 

I  assented,  and  added  that  from  what  Fra  Bartolo 
had  told  me,  neither  he  nor  his  had  much  to  tear  in 
those  parts. 

"  I  believe  so,  too,"  added  he,  caressing  his  im- 
mense mustache,  which  came  down  far  below  his 
chin  on  either  side.  "  We  have  between  us  the 
best  bond  of  all  true  friendship,  —  we  need  each 
other.  You  have  brought  the  ransom  in  gold,  I 
hope  V  " 

"Yes;  in  gold  of  the  English  mint,  too." 

"  I  \1  rather  have  our  own.  The  zecchin  has  les- 
alloy  than  your  coin,  and  as  what  we  take  generally 
goes  into  the  crucible,  the  distinction  is  of  value." 

"  If  I  had  only  known  —  " 

"  Never  mind.  It  is  too  late  now  to  think  of  it. 
Let  us  conclude  the  matter,  for  I  wish  to  be  away 
by  daybreak." 

I  unfastened  my  waist-belt,  and  opening  a  secret 
spring,  poured  forth  a  mass  of  bright  sovereigns  on 
the  table. 

"  I  have  such  perfect  reliance  in  your  honor, 
signor,"  said  I,  '•  that  I  make  no  conditions,  —  I  ask 
no  questions.  That  you  will  at  once  release  my 
countryman,  I  do  not  doubt  for  an  instant." 

M  lie  is  already  at  liberty,"  said  he,  as  he  con- 
tinued to  pile  the  coin  in  little  heaps  of  ten  each. 
"  Every  step  you  took  since  you  arrived  at  Naples 
was  known  to  me.  I  knew  the  moment  you  came, 
the  hotel  you  stopped  at,  the  visit  you  paid  to  your 
minister,  the  two  hours  passed  in  the  Bank,  your 
departure  in  the  diligence ;  and  the  rascal  you 
engaged  for  a  guide  came  straight  to  me  after  he 
left  you.  My  police,  signor  mio,  is  somewhat  better 
organized  than  Count  Cavour's,"  said  he,  with  a 
laugh. 

The  mention  of  the  Count's  name  reminded  me 
at  once  to  sound  him  on  politics,  and  see  if  he,  and 
others  like  him,  in  reality  interested  themselves  in 
partisans  on  either  side. 


"  Of  course,"  said  he,  "  we  liked  the  old  dynasty 
better  than  the  present  people.  A  splendid  court 
and  a  brilliant  capital  attracted  strangers  from  all 
quarters  of  Europe.  Strangers  visited  Capri,  Amalfi, 
Pcestum ;  they  went  here,  and  there,  and  every- 
where. And  they  paid  for  their  pleasures  like 
gentlemen.  The  officials,  too,  of  those  days  were 
men  with  bowels,  who  knew  every  one  must  live. 
What  have  we  now  ?  Piedmontese  dogs,  who  are 
not  Italians;  who  speak  no  known  tongue,  and 
who  have  no  other  worship  than  the  house  of 
Savoy." 

"Might  I  venture  to  ask,"  said  I,  obsequiou>ly, 
"  how  is  it  that  I  find  a  man  of  your  acquirements 
and  such  ability  in  such  a  position  as  this  r  " 

"  Because  I  like  this  life  better  than  that  of  an 
'Impiegato'  with  five  hundred  ducats  a  year  !  Per- 
haps I  don't  follow  it  all  from  choice.  Perhaps  1 
have  my  days  of  regrets,  and  such  like.  But  for 
that,  are  you  yourself  so  rightly  fitted  in  lite  —  I 
ask  at  random  —  that  you  feel  you  are  doing  the 
thing  that  snits  you?  Can  you  say,  as  you 
n«-  of  a  morning,  'I  was  cut  out  for  this  kind  of 
existence)  —  I  am  exactly  where  I  ought  to  be'?'" 

I  shook  mv  head  in  negative,  and  for  some  seconds 
nothing  was  said  on  either  rid* 

"  The  score  is  all  right,"  saiil  he,  at  last  "  Do 
you  know,"  —  here  he  gave  a  very  peculiar  smile : 
indeed,  his  face,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  his  hat  and  his  bushy  beard,  actually 
assumed  an  expression  of  intense  drollery,  —  "do 
you  know,  I  begin  to  think  we  have  made  a  bad 
bargain  here  !" 

••  How  so?"  asked  I. 

"I  begin  to  suspect,"  slid  he,  '•  that  our  prisoner 
was  worth  a  much  heavier  ran>om,  and  that  his 
friends  woidd  willingly  have  paid  four  times  this 
sum  for  him." 

"You  are  entirely  mistaken  there,"  said  I.  "It 
is  the  astonishment  of  every  one  that  he.  has  been 
ransomed  at  all.  He  is  a  good-for-nothing  spend- 
thrift fellow,  whom  most  families  would  be  heartily 
glad  to  be  rid  of;  and  so  far  from  being  worth  a 
thousand  pounds,  I  believe  nine  out  of  ten  pel 
would  n't  have  paid  as  many  shillings  for  him." 

•  We  all  liked  him,"  said  he.  u  We  found  him 
pleasant  company;  and  he  fell  into  all  our  ways 
like  one  of  oursel  i 

••  A  scamp  was  sure  to  do  that  easier  than  an 
honest  man,"  said  I,  forgetting  in  my  eagerness  how 
rude  my  speech  was. 

"  Perhaps  there  is  truth  in  what  you  say,  sir," 
said  he,  haughtily.  "  Communities  like  ours  scarcely 
invite  men  of  unblemished  morals,  and  therefore  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  return  with  me.'' 

He  arose  as  he  spoke,  and  swept  the  coin  into  a 
bag  which  he  wore  at  his  side.  Still,  thought  I,  he 
might  tell  me  something  more  about  these  brigands. 
Are  they  partisans  of  the  Bourbons,  or  are  they 
mere  highwaymen  ?  Here  is  a  man  fully  equal  to 
the  discussion  of  such  a  question.  Shall  I  ask  him 
to  decide  the  matter  ? 

"I  see,"  9aid  he,  laughing,  as  I  propounded  my 
mystery.  "  You  want  to  make  a  book  about  us ; 
but  our  people  don't  understand  that  sort  of  curios- 
ity ;  they  distrust,  and  they  occasionally  resent  it. 
Stay  a  week  or  ten  days  where  you  are.  Fra 
Bartolo  will  feed  you  better  than  we  should,  and 
cram  you  with  brigand  stories  better  still.  You  '11 
find  it  far  pleasanter,  and  your  readers  will  think  so 
too.  Addio " ;  and  he  touched  his  hat  in  a  half- 
haughty  way,  and  strolled  out.     I  sat  down  for  an 
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instant  to  recover  myself,  when  the  quick  clatter  of 
a  horse's  feet  aroused  me,  and  he  was  gone. 

There  was  no  doubt  of  it ;  he  was  a  very  remark- 
able man  ;  one  who,  in  happier  circumstances,  might 
have  made  a  figure  in  life,  and  achieved  a  con- 
spicuous position.  Who  was  he,  whence  came  he  ? 
The  Frate  could  tell  me  all  these  things.  As  the 
robber  said,  he  could  cram  me  admirably.  I 
arranged  at  once  to  stay  a  week  there.  My  week 
was  prolonged  to  a  fortnight,  and  I  was  well  into  the 
third  week  ere  I  shook  his  great  hand  and  said 
good  by. 

During  all  this  I  wrote,  I  may  say,  from  morning 
till  night.  At  one  time  it  was  my  Blue  Book ;  at 
another  I  took  a  spell  at  stories  of  robber  life.  I 
wrote  short  poems,  —  songs  of  the  brigands  I  called 
them.  In  fact,  I  dished  up  my  highwayman  in  a 
score  of  ways,  and  found  him  good  in  all.  The 
portmanteau  which  I  had  brought  out  full  of  gold  I 
now  carried  back  more  closely  packed  with  MSS. 
I  hurried  to  England,  only  stopping  once  to  call  at 
the  Legation,  and  learn  that  Mr.  St.  John  had  re- 
turned to  his  post,  and  was  then  hard  at  work  in  the 
Chancellerie.  When  I  arrived  in  London  my  re- 
port was  ready,  but  as  the  ministry  had  fallen  the 
week  before,  I  was  obliged  to  rewrite  it  every  word. 
Lord  Muddlemore  had  succeeded  my  patron,  Lord 
Scatterdale,  and  as  he  was  a  strong  Tory,  the  brig- 
ands must  be  Bourbons  for  him ;  and  they  were  so. 
I  had  lived  amongst  them  for  months,  and  had  eaten 
of  their  raw  lamb  and  drunk  of  their  fiery  wine, 
and  pledged  toasts  to  the  health  of  Francesco,  and 
"  Morte  "  to  everybody  else.  What  splendid  fellows 
I  made  them!  Every  chief  was  a  La  Rochejaque- 
lin,  and  as  for  the  little  bit  of  robbery  they  did  now 
and  then,  it  was  only  to  pay  for  masses  for  their 
souls  when  they  were  shot  by  the  Bersaglieri.  My 
Blue  Book  was  printed,  quoted  by  the  Times,  cited 
in  the  House  ;  I  was  called  "  the  intrepid  and  intel- 
ligent witness "  by  Disraeli ;  and  I  was  the  rage. 
Dinners  fell  in  showers  over  me,  and  invitations  to 
country-houses  came  by  every  post.  Almost  worn 
out  by  these  flatteries,  I  was  resolving  on  a  course 
of  abstinence,  when  a  most  pressing  invitation  came 
to  a  county  gathering  where  Mr.  St.  John  was  to  be 
of  the  party.  I  had  never  met  him,  and,  indeed, 
was  rather  irritated  at  the  ingratitude  he  had  dis- 
played in  never  once  acknowledging,  even  by  a  few 
lines,  the  great  service  I  had  rendered  him.  Still,  I 
was  curious  to  see  a  man  whose  figure  occupied  so 
important  a  place  in  my  life's  tableau. 

I  went ;  but  St.  John  had  not  arrived ;  he  was 
detained  by  important  affairs  in  town,  and  feared 
he  should  not  be  able  to  keep  his  promise.  For 
myself,  perhaps,  it  was  all  the  better.  I  had  the 
whole  field  my  own,  and  discoursed  brigandage 
without  the  fear  of  a  contradiction. 

A  favorite  representation  with  me  was  my  first 
night  at  Rocco.  I  used  to  give  it  with  considerable 
success.  I  described  the  village  and  the  Frate,  and 
then  went  on  to  my  first  sight  of  the  renowned  chief 
himself;  for,  of  course,  I  never  hesitated  to  call  in 
Stoppa,  any  more  than  to  impart  to  his  conversa- 
tion a  much  higher  and  wider  reach  than  it  actually 
had  any  claim  to. 

My  "  Stoppa "  was  pronounced  admirable.  I 
lounged,  smoked,  gesticulated,  and  declaimed  him 
to  perfection.  I  made  him  something  between  Wil- 
liam Tell  and  the  Corsican  brothers,  and  nervous 
people  would  n't  have  seen  him,  I  ween,  for  worlds. 

On  the  occasion  that  I  speak  of,  the  company 
was  a  large  one,  and  I  outdid  myself  in  my  pains  to 


succeed.  I  even  brought,  down  with  me  the  identi- 
cal portmanteau,  and  actually  appeared  in  the  veri- 
table hat  and  coat  of  the  original  adventure. 

My  audience  was  an  excellent  one ;  they  laughed 
where  I  was  droll,  and  positively  shrieked  where  I 
became  pathetic.  I  had  sent  round  little  water- 
colors  of  the  scenery,  and  was  now  proceeding  to  de- 
scribe the  inn  of  the  Frate,  and  my  first  arrival  there. 

"  I  will  not  affect  to  declare,"  said  I,  "  that  it  was 
altogether  without  some  sense  of  anxiety  —  I  might 
even  say  fear  —  that  I  approached  the  room  where 
this  man  of  crime  and  bloodshed  awaited  me. 
Stoppa !  a  name  that  brought  terror  wherever  it 
was  uttered,  the  word  that  called  the  soldiers  to 
arms  from  the  bivouac,  and  silenced  the  babe  as  it 
sobbed  on  its  mother's  breast.  I  entered  the  room, 
however,  boldly,  and  advancing  to  the  bed  where 
he  lay,  said,  in  a  careless  tone,  '  Capitano,'  —  they 
like  the  title  ;  — '  capitano,  how  goes  it  ?  ' " 

Just  as  I  uttered  the  words  a  heavy  hand  fell  on 
my  shoulder!  I  turned,  and  there  —  there  at  my 
side  —  stood  Stoppa  himself,  dressed  exactly  as  I 
saw  him  at  Rocco. 

Whether  it  was  the  terrible  look  of  the  fellow,  or 
some  unknown  sense  of  fear,  that  his  presence  re- 
vived, or  whether  it  was  a  terror  lest  my  senses 
were  deceiving  me,  and  that  a  wandering  brain 
alone  had  conjured  up  the  image,  I  cannot  say ;  but 
I  fainted,  and  was  carried  senseless  and  unconscious 
to  my  room.  A  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  said  some- 
thing about  "  meningitis."  "  I  had  overworked  my 
brain,  overstrained  my  faculties,  and  so  forth " ; 
with  rest  and  repose,  however,  I  should  get  over 
the  attack.  I  had  a  sharp  attack,  but,  in  about  a 
week,  was  able  to  get  up  again.  As  all  were  en- 
joined to  avoid  strictly  any  reference  to  the  topic 
which  it  was  believed  had  led  to  my  seizure,  and  as 
I  myself  did  not  venture  to  approach  it,  days  passed 
over  with  me  in  a  half-dreamy  state,  my  mind  con- 
tinually dwelling  on  the  late  incident,  and  striving 
to  find  out  some  explanation  of  it. 

"  Mr.  St.  John,  sir,  wishes  to  pay  you  a  visit," 
said  the  servant  one  morning,  as  I  had  just  finished 
my  breakfast ;  and  as  the  man  retired  St.  John 
entered  the  room. 

"I  am  sorry  I  gave  you  such  a  start  the  other 
evening,"  he  began  ;  but  I  could  not  suffer  him  to 
proceed ;  for,  clutching  him  by  the  arm,  I  cried  out, 
u  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  trifle  with  a  brain  so  dis- 
tracted as  mine,  but  tell  me  at  once,  are  you  —  " 

"  Of  course  I  am,"  said  he,  laughing.  "  You  don't 
fancy,  do  you,  that  you  are  the  Only  man  with  a  gift 
for  humbug  V  " 

"  And  it  was  to  you  I  paid  the  ransom  ?  "  gasped 
I  out, 

"  Who  had  a  better  right  to  it,  old  fellow  ?  Tell 
me  that  ? "  said  he  as  he  drew  forth  a  cigar  and 
lighted  it.  "  You  see,  the  matter  was  thus ;  I  had 
lost  very  heavily  at  '  Baccarat '  at  the  club  ;  and 
having  already  overdrawn  my  allowance,  I  was 
sorely  put  to.  My  chief  had  no  great  affection  for 
me,  and  had  intimated  to  the  banker  that,  if  I 
wanted  an  advance,  it  would  be  as  well  to  refuse  me. 
In  a  word,  I  found  every  earth  stopped,  and  was 
driven  to  my  wits'  end.  I  thought  I  'd  turn  brigand, 
—  indeed,  if  the  occasion  had  offered,  perhaps  I 
should,  — and  then  I  thought  I'd  get  myself  cap- 
tured by  the  brigands.  No  man  could  complain  of 
a  fellow  being  a  defaulter  if  he  had  been  carried  off 
by  robbers.  With  this  intention  I  set  out  for  Roc- 
co, which  had  got  the  reputation  of  being  a  spot  in 
favor  with  these  gentry ;  but  to  my  surprise,  on  ar- 
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riving  there,  I  discovered  Roceo  was  out  of  fashion. 
No  brigand  had  patronized  the  place  for  the  last 
three  years  or  more,  and  the  landlord  of  the  White 
Fox  told  me  that  the  village  was  going  fast  to  de- 
cay. The  Basilieata.  in  fact,  was  no  longer  '  the 
mode':  and  every  brigand,  who  had  any  sense  of 
dignity  had  betaken  himself  to  the  mountains  below 
Atri.  Fra  Bartolo's  account  of  Sroppa  was  not  so 
encouraging  that  I  cared  to  follow  him  there.  He 
had  taken  a  fancy  of  late  for  sending  the  no- 
well  as  the  ears  of  the  captives  to  their  friends  at 
Naples,  and  I  shrank  from  contributing  toy  share  to 
this  interesting  collection  :  and  ir  was  then  it  occurred 
to  me  to  pretend  I  had  been  captured,  and  arrange 
the  terms  of  my  own  ransom.  Fra  Rartolo  helped 
toe  throughout, — provided  my  costume,  wrote  my 
letters,  and,  in  a  word,  conducted  the  whole  negotia- 
tion like  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  de- 
tails. 1  intended  to  have  confided  everything  to 
you  so  soon  as  I  secured  the  money,  but  I  saw 
so  bent  on  being  the  hero  of  a  great  adventure,  and 
so  full  of  that  blessed  Blue  Book  you  had  come  to 
write,  that  I  felt  it  would  be  u  sin  to  disenchant 
you.  There's  the  whole  story;  and  if  you  only 
keep  my  secret,  I  '11  keep  yours.     I  'm  otfthis  week 

to  Rio  as  Seeond    Secretary,  so   that.   M   all   events, 
wail  till  I  sail." 

"  You  may  trust  my  prudence  for  a  longer  term 
than  that,"  said  I. 

-  I  rather  suspect  so,"  said  he,  laughing.     M  They 
say  that  your  clever  report  on  brigandage  is  I 
you    a  good  berth,  and    1    don't  think    you  '11  s]>oil 
your  advancement  by  an  indiscreet  disclosure." 

We  parted  with  a  hearty  shake  bands,  and  I  nev- 
er met  him  till  ten  years  after.  How  that  meeting 
can."  about,  and  why  1  now  reveal  this  incident.  1 
mav  relate  at  another  time. 
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professor  AGASSIZ  IX  BRAZIL. 

•     -  i   i>imi:. 

Before  this  meets  die  eye  of  the  reader,  M 

Ticknor  and    Fields,  of  Boston,  will  have   published 

a  **  Journey  in  Brazil,"  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  Louis 

AgaSStX,     -an  illustrated  book  of  over  &00  8vo  p 
We    have   been    favored   with    advance  sheets,  from 
which  we  are  enabled   to  give  the  following  prelim- 
inary not  ■ 

The  narrative  is  interwoven  with  some  of  the 
more  general  results  of  Professor  Agassiz's  scientific 
observations,  especially  his  inquiries  into  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  fishes  in  the  greatest  hydnxjraphic 
basin  in  the  world,  and  the  proof  of  the  former 
existence  of  glaciers  throughout  its  extent.  The 
vegetation  of  the  tropics,  seen  by  Professor  Agassiz 
from  a  paheontologieal  point  of  view,  is  drawn  in 
charming  pictures  by  Mrs.  Agassiz's  pen. 

The  first  chapter  embraces  the  journey  from  New 
York  to  Rio.  Mr.  A^a-siz's  instructions  to  his  corps 
of  assistants,  given  in  a  series  of  lectures  on  ship- 
board, exhibit  the  systematic  plan  upon  which  the 
scientific  survey  was  conducted. 

Subsequent  chapters  follow  the  course  of  the  partv 
along  the  coast  to  the  Amazons,  in  the  ascent  of  the 
river  to  Tabattnga  on  the  Peruvian  frontier,  includ- 
ing short  residences  at  Manaos,  Maohes,  and  TerVe. 
At  Telle',  frequent  mention  was  made  of  Mr.  Bates, 
••  Benhor  Henrico."  whose  narrative  Mrs.  .Wassiz 
often  recalls  with  interest.  Nearly  six  months  were 
spent  on  the  Amazons. 

Besides  a  special  chapter  on  the  physical  history 
of  the   Amazons,  several   appendices   on    scientific 


subjects  are  added  by  Mr.  Agassiz.  Comparisons 
are  drawn  between  the  Indian  and  Negro.  —  a  sub- 
ject which  is  occasionally  discussed  in  the  text. 
Mr.  Agassiz  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  rela- 
tion of  human  races  to  each  other  is  the  same  in 
kind  as  that  which  species  bear  to  each  other,  and 
that  hybrids  of  the  human  races  are  always  a  mix- 
ture of  two  primitive  types,  and  never,  as  among 
domesticated  animals,  the  simple  reproduction  of 
the  characters  of  one  progenitor  alone. 

The  itinerary  of  the  assistants  is  also  traced  in  an 
appendix.  These  gentlemen  explored  most  of  the 
country  between  Rio  and  Bahia.  from  the  coast 
range  of  mountains  to  the  sea  ;  the  whole  course  of 
the  rivers  San  Francisco,  Paranahyha.  and  Tocan- 
tins,  besides  making  shorter  excursions  up  the  atHu- 
ents  of  the    Amazons. 

The  principal  scientific  topics  discussed  in  the  book, 
rel ate  to  the  distribution  Of  the  Amazonian  fishes. 
the  discovery  of  immense  deposits,  believed  to  be 
drift,  and   the   physical   history  of  the  (.reat  River. 

M'\  Aj,i~siz  believes  that  several  well-character- 
ized ichthyological  fauna1  can  be  distinguished  in 
the  Amazons.  ••  The  species,"  he  lays,  "inhabiting 
the  river  of  Para,  from  the  border  of  the  sea  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tocantins.  differ  from  those  which  are 
met  in  the  network   of  anastou;  h    unite  the 

river  of  Para  with  the  Amazons  proper.  The  >pe- 
cies  of  the  Amazons  below  the  Xingu  differ  from 
those  which  occur  higher  up:  those  of  the  lower 
■  of  the  Xinejn  differ  from  that*  of  the  lower 
course  of  the  Tapajos.  Those  or'  the  numerous  iga- 
rapes  and  lakes  of  lianhaea  differ  as  much  from 
of  the  principal  course  of' the  dreat  River 
and  of  its  great  affluents."  Even  shores,  which, 
from  liical   jM»int  of   view,   must  l>e  con- 

sidered    a-  banks    of   the    a*me   stream. 

found  to  be  the  abodes  each  of  an  essentially 
different  ichthyological  population.  A  few  fish, 
such  as  the  Pirarucu.  wen-  found  throughout  the 
whole  e\tenf  of  the  river,  although  their  migrations 
were  evidently  limited  to  movements  from  shallow 
to  deeper  waters,  and  back  again  to  slio -ils. 

Even  bearing  in  mind  the  large  number  of  dis- 
tinct fauna',  we  are  astounded  to  bear  of  the  multi- 
tude of  species  inhabiting  the  river:  at  the  cl 
his  explorations.  Professor  Agassi/  writes  to  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  "It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
familiarize  myself  with  the  idea  that  the  Amazons 
nourishes  nearly  twice  as  many  species  as  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  a  more  considerable  number  than 
the  Atlantic,  taken  from  one  j>ole  to  the  other." 
And  again.  "  All  the  rivers  of  Europe  united,  from 
the  Tagus  to  the  Volga,  do  not  fumi-h  one  hundred 
and  fifty  species  of  fresh-water  fishes  ;  and  yet.  in  a 
little  lake  near  Manaos,  called  Lago  Hyanuary.  the 
surface  of  which  covers  hardly  four  or  five  hundred 
square  yards,  we  have  discovered  more  than  two 
hundred  distinct  species,  the  greater  part  of  which 
have  not  been  observed  elsewhere."  He 
the  total  number  as  not  less  than  eighteen  hundred 
or  two  thousand  species.  His  artist  made  eight 
hundred  drawings  of  fish. 

Professor  Agassiz's  attention  was  early  an  • 
by  a  very  peculiar  form* r'no  near  Rio.  which  he  at 
once  suspected  to  be  drill;  it  was  not  long  before 
he  found,  at  Tijuca,  "  a  d  "r  -hill  with  innumerable 
erratic  boulders  as  characteristic  as  rmy  he  had 
seen  in  New  England."  Hip  mridj  clay  of  the 
vicinity  which  rested  inmasdistrlj"  npaa  the  par- 
tially stratified  nWamorphic  rack  frequently  con- 
tained these   boulder*.     The   extensive   decompori- 
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tion  of  the  rock,  which  often  made  it  very  difficult 
to  determine  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
rocks  and  the  drift,  had,  of  course,  obliterated  every 
trace  of  rock-polishing  or  grooving  which  might 
once  have  been  present ;  yet,  even  where  the  disin- 
tegration was  extensive,  it  had  not  destroyed  the 
undulating  lines  of  the  rocTies  moutonnes  upon  which 
the  drift  rested.  Aided  by  frequent  examinations 
of  the  geology  in  the  vicinity  of  Rio,  Mr.  Agassiz 
and  his  assistants  were  able  to  trace  the  same  for- 
mation throughout  every  part  of  Brazil  which  they 
explored.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  underlying 
rock,  they  always  found  at  the  surface  the  same 
homogeneous  clayey  reddish  paste  containing  quartz 
pebbles.  In  the  Amazons  valley,  however,  the  re- 
lations of  this  sandy  clay  to  the  underlying  deposits 
were  of  a  different  nature,  and  have  furnished  the 
basis  of  a  remarkable  hypothesis  presented  pretty 
fully  in  this  work.  Throughout  the  valley,  three 
distinct  deposits  occur :  — 

1st.  Finely  laminated  clays,  resting  upon  a  well- 
stratified  sandstone,  and  overtopped  by  a  crust  al- 
most resembling  a  ferruginous  quartzite. 

2d.  A  cross-stratified,  highly  ferruginous  sand- 
stone, with  occasional  quartz  pebbles. 

3d.  The  ochraceous,  unstratified  sandy  clay  al- 
ready mentioned,  spreading  over  the  undulating 
surface  of  the  sandstone,  and  filling  all  its  depres- 
sions and  cracks. 

We  are  not  told  the  extent  of  the  first  series  of 
beds ;  the  second  sometimes  attains  a  thickness  of 
more  than  800  feet,  and  the  third  ordinarily  varies 
from  20  to  50  feet. 

Notwithstanding  the  thickness  of  these  deposits, 
their  compact  structure,  and  the  fact  that  the  first 
and  second  are  conformable  to  each  other,  while  the 
third  lies  unconformably  above  them,  Mr.  Agassiz 
believes  that  they  all  belong  to  the  glacial  epoch. 
He  attributes  their  position  and  variable  character 
to  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  deposited, 
and  the  hardness  and  compactness  of  many  in  the 
series,  to  the  heat  of  a  topical  sun.  This  conviction 
is  founded  on  the  correspondence  of  their  materials 
to  those  accumulated  in  glacier  bottoms  ;  on  the  re- 
semblance of  the  uppermost  layer  to  the  Rio  drift 
(the  glacial  origin  of  the  latter  he  believes  to  be 
unquestionable)  and  on  his  views  of  the  physical 
history  of  the  valley  in  general.  These  require  the 
explanation  of  two  phenomena  :  the  filling  of  the 
basin  of  the  Amazons  with  clays  and  sandstone  to 
the  height  of  more  than  800  feet  above  the  sea, 
with  no  seaward  barrier  of  rock  ;  and  the  subse- 
quent denudation  of  the  country  to  its  present  level. 
Mr.  Agassiz  thought  the  valley  of  the  Amazons  was 
an  immense  cretaceous  basin  filled  with  recent  de- 
posits, and  that  the  history  of  its  formation  was 
briefly  this :  — 

1st.  The  filling  of  the  whole  valley  with  a  glacier, 
which  extended  from  the  high  lands  of  Guiana  to 
those  of  central  Brazil.  2d.  The  formation  of  a  vast 
terminal  moraine,  which,  upon  the  retreat  of  the 
glacier,  shut  out  the  sea  and  eventually  left  an  im- 
mense fresh-water  lake.  3d.  The  partial  melting 
of  the  glacier,  during  which  time  the  lower  stratified 
layers  were  deposited,  the  coarse  materials  falling 
to  the  bottom.  4th.  The  disintegration  of  the 
whole  body  of  ice,  at  which  period  more  or  less 
regular  beds  of  sand  were  deposited  to  the  depth  of 
800  feet.  5th.  The  breaking  through  of  the  mo- 
rainal  barrier  and  the  extensive  denudation  of  the 
whole  country ;  which  was  followed  by,  6th,  a 
period  of  quiet  accumulation  of  ochraceous  sandy 


clay  with  boulders  brought  by  floating  ice  at  the 
close  of  the  ice  period.  7th.  A  second  drainage, 
caused  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  seaward  bar- 
rier and  a  reduction  of  the  waters  to  their  present 
level.  8th.  The  gradual  encroachment  of  the  sea 
upon  the  river-bed,  destroying  all  traces  of  a  delta, 
and  causing  the  former  affluents  near  its  mouth  to 
flow  into  the  sea. 

This  volume,  from  portions  of  which  we  have 
given  this  brief  preliminary  notice,  consists  almost 
entirely  of  Mrs.  Agassiz's  diary,  written  from  day  to 
day,  in  the  hope  that  "  some  use  might  be  made  of 
the  thread  of  the  narrative  in  knitting  together  the 
scientific  reports  of  the  journey."  The  work  is  ap- 
propriately inscribed  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  who, 
with  unusual  munificence,  bore  the  entire  expense 
of  six  regular  assistants. 

Mr.  Vogeli,  Professor  in  the  Military  Institute  at 
Rio,  and  sent  to  Boston  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
is  translating  the  work  into  Portuguese  and  French. 
It  will  appear  at  an  early  day  in  Rio  and  Paris. 


THE  TILLAGE  CURE. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  there  existed  —  in  fact, 
we  are  not  certain  if  there  does  not  still  exist  —  in 
the  Rue  Bourbon- Villeneuve,  in  Paris,  a  small  restau- 
rant known  as  that  of  Pere  Godot.  The  house  was 
one  of  those  culinary  establishments  which  are  utter- 
ly unknown  to  that  large  class  of  Parisians  whose 
well-furnished  purses  permits  them  to  partake  daily 
of  a  comfortable  breakfast  and  dinner.  To  breakfast 
or  dine  at  Pere  Godot's,  it  was  not  essential  to  pos- 
sess five  francs,  nor  even  twenty-two  sous,  the  cost  of 
a  repast  at  Rameau's,  or  at  the  still  more  celebrated 
Flicotteaux's  in  the  Quartier  Latin. 

At  the  loyal  sign  of  Gagne-Petit  the  habitues 
dined  a  la  carte,  ordering  a  portion,  or  half  a  por- 
tion, according  to  their  means :  and  thus  clerk, 
shop-boy,  or  grisette,  could  obtain  a  meal  —  such  as 
it  was  —  for  irom  ten  to  fifteen  sous.  The  said  hab- 
itues did  not  trouble  themselves  with  inquiries  as  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  dishes.  In  all  great  cities  there 
are  those  who  are  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  what  they  can  get  for  their  money.  If  they 
ventured  to  remonstrate,  they  would  be  told  in  the 
most  affable  manner  possible  that  they  could  proba- 
ably  obtain  what  they  wanted  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris  or 
the  Cafe  Anglais,  —  an  explanation  which  would,  as 
invariably  it  did,  excite  the  merriment  of  those  syco- 
phants who  are  always  to  be  met  with  in  every  public 
establishment. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  September,  1835.  Six 
o'clock  —  the  hour  when  all  Paris  sits  down  to  din- 
ner—  had  just  struck.  There  were,  however,  only 
some  five  or  six  persons  in  Pere  Godot's  when  Hor- 
ace walked  in.  Horace  was  a  young  man,  of  from 
thirty  to  thirty-two  years  of  age,  tall,  thin,  and  of 
gentlemanly  appearance.  His  dress  was  perfectly 
simple,  and  yet  attested  that  the  wearer  was  well  to 
do,  from  the  very  fact  of  the  absence  of  all  ostentation. 

It  was  evidently  his  first  visit  paid  to  Pere  Godot's, 
for  he  looked  around,  scanning  each  separate  parry, 
manifesting  at  the  same  time  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  disappointment  at  not  finding  some  one  there 
whom  he  expected.  But  his  eyes  were  attracted  in 
the  course  of  his  scrutiny  by  the  sight  of  an  old  cure 
sitting  at  a  table  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  The 
hair  of  the  aged  minister  of  religion  was  perfectly 
white,  but  his  countenance  was  so  expressive  of 
goodness  and  single-heartedness  that  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  feel  at  once  an  interest  in  his  person. 
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Horace  could  not  resist  the  attraction,  and,  ap- 
proaching, he  saluted  the  old  man  in  the  most  re- 
spectful manner  :  — 

"  Would  it  be  disagreeable,  sir,"  he  said,  "  that  I 
should  take  a  seat  at  your  table  V  " 

"  Disagreeable !  by  no  means,  sir,"  replied  the 
worthy  old  cure  :  "  quite  the  contrary." 

And  as  the  young  man  took  a  seat  opposite  to 
him,  the  old  man  smiled  with  satisfaction. 

"  What  will  monsieur  have  ?  "  interrupted  Anas- 
tase,  a  precocious  garcon  of  fourteen  years  of  age, — 
"  a  potage,  or  half  a  potage  ?  " 

"  What  you  like,"  said  Horace,  annoyed  at  the 
interruption. 

"  A  whole  potage,  then,  for  monsieur.  Does  mon- 
sieur take  wine  ?  " 

Horace  glanced  to  see  if  the  priest  was  provided. 
His  bottle  had  scarcely  been  touched. 

"  No,  thank  you,  my  boy,  no  wine,"  replied  Hor- 
ace. 

The  cure,  in  his  turn,  looked  up  inquiringly  at  his 
new  friend.  Horace  was  quietly  unfolding  his  nap- 
kin. Annrtanft  soon  reappeared,  bearing  in  triumph 
a  julienne,  in  which  potatoes  tyrannized  over  all 
other  vegetables.  In  a  few  minutes  Horace  had  dis- 
poned of  his  julienne,  just  as  the  cure  had  finished 
with  a  kind  of  beefsteak  which  had  abused  his  pa- 
tience grievoudy. 

"  You  live  in  Paris  ?  "  observed  the  latter,  by  way 
of  breaking  the  ice. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Ah!  a  splendid  city,  sir,  —  superb !  It  is  the 
first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  visited  the  capital, 
and  when  I  return  to  my  little  village  in  Normandy, 
I  shall  carry  with  me,  I  assure  you,  many  pleasant 
reminiscences.     But  what  are  you  doing  V  " 

As  Horace  was  listening  to  the  priest,  he  had 
poured  out  half  a  tumbler  of  water. 

"  It  is  not  good  at  your  age  to  drink  water,"  con- 
tinued the  cure,  "and  if  you  would  oblige  me  — " 
The  old,  man  blushed  slightly,  and  his  hand  failed  in 
steadiness  as  he  lifted  up  his  bottle.  "  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  drink  all  this  myself,"  he  said.  And  be- 
fore Horace  could  reply  he  had  filled  up  his  tum- 
bler with  wine. 

It  was  Horace's  turn  to  blush  now. 

•■  You  are  really  too  good,  sir,  and  I  do  not  know 
if  I  ought  —  " 

••  Bah  !  "  said  the  cure.  "I  was  dull  at  table  by 
myself;  you  came  to  keep  me  company,  and  I  must 
do  what  I  can  on  my  side  to  reciprocate  your  con- 
descension. Besides,  in  Normandy,  we  don't  drink 
much  wine,  and  you  do  me  a  service  in  helping  me 
to  drink  this.  Had  you  not  come,  I  night,  perhaps, 
have  committed  an  excess,  —  I  might  have  com- 
mitted a  sin  !  *' 

llorare  smiled  kindly,  as  Anastaw  brought  a  fric- 
assee of  chicken.  A  fricassee  of  chicken,  at  six 
sous.  Horace  thought  could  not  come  under  the 
category  of  sinful  gourmandizing.  The  friends  — ■  for 
they  were  friends  by  sympathy  already,  as  if,  in- 
deed, they  had  known  one  another  for  years  —  con- 
versed as  they  ate. 

'•  What  part  of  Normandy  do  you  come  from, 
father  ?  "  inquired  Horace. 

"  From  the  department  of  the  Eure.  I  am  min- 
ister of  Fleury  sur  FAndelle,  four  leagues  from 
Andelys.     Do  you  know  the  country  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not." 

M  Fleury  is  but  a  poor  village  —  too  poor,  alas !  — 
and  I  had  hoped,  in  coming  to  Paris  —  But  the 
cares  of  a  poor  village  cure  cannot  interest  you." 


"  Why  so  V  Are  they  not  as  much  worthy  of 
sympathy  as  the  cares  of  a  poor  artist  of  Paris  ?  " 

The  old  man  looked  at  the  youqger  with  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  interest. 

"  You  are  an  artist,  are  you  '?  And  what  is  your 
name  ?  " 

"  Horace." 

"  Good !  My  name  is  Blondeau.  You  are  right, 
my  dear  Horace.  I  will  relate  to  you  my  griev- 
ances, and  then  you  shall  tell  me  yours.  Who 
knows,  if  nothing  else  comes  of  our  mutual  confi- 
dences, perchance  Heaven  may  suggest  some  good 
counsel." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  exclaimed  Horace,  shaking  the  old 
man's  hand.  "Who  knows  but  that  some  sweet 
pleasure  may  arise  from  the  confidence  we  repose  in 
one  another  1 " 

'•  And  now,  my  child,  I  will  tell  you  my  history  in 
two  words,"  said  the  cure. 

Horace  sat  with  his  elbows  on  the  table  contem- 
plating the  features  of  the  old  man,  animated  by  an 
angelic  expression. 

■•  You  must  know,  then,  my  young  friend,  that  I 
came  to  Paris  in  gladness  of  heart  to  inherit  a  small 
legacy,  —  two  thousand  francs.  You  see,  it  was  not 
much,  and  if  I  return  sorrowfully  to  my  village  it  is 
because  the  legacy  has  slipped  through  my  fingers, 
made  away  with  by  a  dishonest  man,  who  knew  that 
in  committing  a  bad  action  it  was  Heaven  he  was 
robbing  rather  than  a  humble  pastor,  for  he  was  well 
aware  that  the  money  was  destined  for  the  service 
of  God." 

A  tear  moistened  the  eye  of  the  venerable  priest. 

"  But,"  said  Horace,  "  you  have,  at  least,  exposed 
the  villany  of  the  man  I  " 

The  cure  shook  his  head. 

"  It  would  have  been  of  no  use.  The  man  has 
gone  away ;  and  even  if  found,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  money  would  be  recovered.  Besides,  I  found 
that  he  had  left  behind  him  a  wife  and  children  in  a 
state  of  destitution.  It  was  enough  that  they  should 
1m-  unfortunate  without  dishonoring  them,  so,  you 
understand,  I  on  the  contrary,  consoled  them  as 
best  1  could  by  mingling  my  tears  with  theirs." 

"And  by  opening  your  purse  to  them  too,  good 
father ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  ?  " 

H  Well,  that  was  quite  natural.  They  actually 
wanted  bread.  And  that  is  my  history,  my  young 
friend.  I  return  as  I  came,  with  this  exception,  I 
had  hopes  when  I  started,  I  have  none  now." 

"  But,  good  father,  would  it  be  indiscreet  to  ask 
you  what  you  intended  to  do  with  the  two  thousand 
francs  which  you  came  in  quest  of  J  " 

"  Had  I  obtained  the  two  thousand  francs,"  re- 
plied the  cure,  "it  was  my  intention  to  have  re- 
paired the  church  steeple,  which,  in  fact,  only  holds 
by  a  thread,  and  then  to  have  built  a  good  wall  all 
round  the  cemetery,  in  place  of  the  wooden  palings 
which  are  falling  to  pieces.  I  should  have  been  so 
happy  to  see  the  dear  departed  resting  in  quiet  be- 
neath the  soil  that  I  have  blessed." 

The  old  man  wiped  away  another  tear.  Horace 
felt  a  difficulty  in  repressing  his  emotion. 

"  And  then,"  continued  the  cure,  sighing  deeply, 
"I  had  dreamed  even  of  a  further  acquisition, 
thanks  to  my  inexhaustible  two  thousand  francs. 
The  church  of  Fleury  does  not  possess  a  single  pic- 
ture, —  not  a  Madonna,  not  one  portrait  of  a  saint,  — 
and  rich  as  I  deemed  myself  about  to  be,  —  I  know 
such  things  are  by  no  means  necessary  for  prayer,  — 
but  still,  you  see,  a  picture  over  the  high  altar 
would  have  been  a  great  joy  to  me." 
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And  again  the  worthy  old  priest  remained  for  a 
moment  or  two  buried  in  the  deep  grief  awakened 
by  regrets  that  all  his  fond  hopes  had  been  abruptly- 
wrecked.  Horace,  on  his  side,  was  wrapped  in  si- 
lent reflection.  Rousing  himself  at  last,  he  took  the 
old  man  by  the  hand. 

"  Come,  father,"  he  said,  "  do  not  give  way  to 
grief.  As  to  the  rebuilding  of  your  steeple  and  the 
erection  of  a  wall,  are  there  no  means  among  your 
parishioners  ?  " 

The  cure  shook  his  head. 

"  There  are  six  hundred  parishioners,"  he  said, 
"  and  they  are  all  as  poor  as  their  cure.  There  is 
one  among  them  who,  if  he  chose,  —  he  is  a  builder, 
well-to-do,  nay,  wealthy,  he  could  do  it  at  half 
price,  —  that  miser  Poupillier !  Ah !  he  has  no  sym- 
pathy for  either  church  or  cure,  or,  I  fear,  even  for 
the  God  whose  worship  the}-  propitiate." 

"  O,  his  name  is  Poupillier,  is  it  t  "  said  Horace, 
rising  up. 

u  Are  you  going  S? "  exclaimed  the  priest.  H  My 
story  has  wearied  you.  And  you  promised  to  con- 
fide to  me  your  troubles  too ! " 

"  I  have  not  forgotten,  father,  and  I  will  keep  my 
promise  on  some  other  occasion." 

'•  Some  other  occasion  ?  But,  my  dear  young 
friend,  I  leave  Paris  this  very  evening  at  nine 
o'clock." 

'"  At  nine  o'clock  ?     And  by  what  diligence  ?  " 

"  By  that  of  the  Rue  du  Bouloi,  close  by.  That 
is  why  I  dined  here." 

"  Well,  then,  I  have  a  proposition  to  make  to 
you,"  said  Horace,  bowing  to  the  old  cure.  H  Ibis 
is  it.  I  am  an  artist,  as  I  have  told  you.  Nothing 
detains  me  for  the  moment  at  Paris.  I  will  just  go 
home  to  get  what  is  necessary  to  paint  with,  and  a 
small  change  of  clothes,  and  at  nine  o'clock  I  will 
meet  you  at  the  oflice  in  the  Rue  du  Bouloi.  We 
will  go  together  to  Fleury  sur  l'Andelle.  And  in  a 
month's  time,  —  ah,  you  must  feed  me  for  that  ex- 
tent of  time,  father ;  but  I  eat  and  drink  discreetly, 
as  you  have  seen,  —  and  in  a  month,  if  your  steeple 
is  not  repaired,  and  if  your  dear  dead  ones  do  not 
sleep  tranquilly  behind  a  good  wall,  well !  at  all 
events,  you  shall  have  a  picture,  —  a  saint  or  Ma- 
donna, as  you  determine,  —  for  an  altar-piece.  That 
I  promise  you.  And  who  knows  if  the  picture  may 
not  bring  the  church  good  luck :  perchance  Master 
Poupillier  may  feel  his  honor  concerned  in  doing  a 
good  work  likewise.  Now,  father  dear,  what  do 
you  say  to  my  proposal  ?  Does  it  meet  your  views  ? 
Will  you  take  me  with  you  ?  " 

All  the  time  that  Horace  had  been  speaking,  the 
aged  cure,  who  had  got  up  from  his  chair,  had  never 
taken  his  sparkling  eyes  oil  him.  As  he  concluded, 
he  did  not  speak,  but  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
pious  gladness. 

"  Shall  I  take  you  ?  "  he  said,  at  last,  seizing  the 
artist  by  the  hands ;  and  then  turning  round  he  called 
for  the  garcon,  and  placing  a  five-franc  piece  in  his 
hand:  "  Take  !  take!"  he  said:  "'two  dinners,  do 
you  hear  ?  — that  of  monsieur  and  my  own.  I  be- 
gin by  taking  charge  of  your  support,  you  see,*'  lie 
whispered  to  Horace ;  "  it  is  to  show  you  that  I 
accept  your  proposal  with  joy.  0  !  a  picture  in 
my  church.  It  shall  be  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
—  eh,  friend!  If  the  subject  is  the  same  to  you, 
that  is  what  I  covet.  We  live  humbly  ;  but  you 
shall  feed  better  than  here,  I  promise  you.  The 
country  air,  too,  will  do  you  good,  and  improve 
yoar  appetite.  Don't  forgel  the  address,  ami  be 
punctual,"    he   added,  as   Horace  was   making  his 


You  know  the  Rue  du 
Good  by  for  the 


way  to  the  threshold. 
Bouloi  f  " 

"  Yes,  yes !   I  will  be  there, 
present." 

"  You  are  forgetting  your  change,"  shouted  Anas- 
tase  to  the  old  cure,  who,  in  his  excitement,  was  go- 
ing away  without  it.     "  Here  are  thirty  sous." 

The  old  man  looked  at  the  coin  tendered,  and 
said :  — 

"  Keep  it ;  it  is  for  you." 

"  All  for  me  ! "  exclaimed  Anastase,  dumbfound- 
ered  by  such  unusual  generosity. 

But  the  old  cure,  taking  his  way  quietly  towards 
the  Rue  du  Bouloi,  muttered  to  himself,  "  O !  when 
one  is  happy,  it  is  so  easy  to  do  good ! " 

At  the  time  we  are  writing  about,  steam  did  not 
transport  travellers  and  merchandise  from  one  part 
of  France  to  another  with  a  rapidity  which  ma)-  be 
very  advantageous  to  merchandise,  but  is  certainlv 
not  favorable  to  travellers,  —  we  mean  travellers 
who  wish  to  see  anything.  The  much-vaunted  pro- 
gress of  modern  times  deprives  us  of  a  thousand 
pleasures,  to  procure  what,  after  all,  is  a  verv  dubi- 
ous satisfaction.  Quitting  Paris,  then,  by  the  nine 
o'clock  diligence  to  Evreux,  the  cure,  Blondeau, 
and  his  friend  the  painter,  Horace,  did  not  arrive 
at  Fleury  till  half  past  seven  the  next  morning. 
Fleury  is  a  little  village  on  the  high  road  from 
Rouen  to  Paris.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  slope, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Andelle.  The  other  side 
of  the  valley  is  more  precipitous,  and  the  road  has 
to  surmount  the  ascent  in  zigzags.  From  the  sum- 
mit the  river  presents  a  charming  scene,  winding 
as  it  does  amid  gardens  and  orchards,  green  mead- 
ows, and  brown  fallow,  flanked  by  hills  cultivated 
to  their  very  tops. 

"  Come,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the  cure,  delighted 
at  finding  himself  back  again,  "in  two  minutes  we 
shall  Be  at  home." 

And  the  cure  and  the  young  man  walked  along 
the  main  street,  —  which  was  indeed  the  only  one, 
as  in  all  other  French  villages,  —  the  first  returning 
the  salutations  of  the  peasantry,  the  second  enjoy- 
inrr  with  the  eye  of  an  artist  huts  built  of  mud  dried 
in  the  sun,  with  lichen-clad  thatches,  and  little  gar- 
dens in  front.  In  less  than  two  minutes  they  had 
reached  the  "  Place,"  where  was  the  church,  and 
the  presbytery,  —  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  parson- 
age, and  the  Scotch,  the  manse,  —  adjoined  it. 

The  cure  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was  at  once 
opened  by  Mademoiselle  Marguerite,  the  worthy 
pastor's  old  servant. 

••  Monsieur  le  cure  !  how  fortunate  ! " 

"  Yes,  ma  bonne,  it  is  I,  and  I  do  not  come  alone, 
you  see:  I  bring  a  friend  with  me." 

Mademoiselle  Marguerite  looked  at  Horace.  Hor- 
ace looked  at  Mademoiselle  Marguerite.  She  was  a 
little,  thin,  wrinkled  old  woman,  but  the  expression 
other  face  seemed  to  reflect  the  good  nature  of  the 
cure. 

^ince  you  bring  him,  monsieur  is  welcome," 
said  Margaret,  dropping  a  rustic  courtesy.  '•  Is 
monsieur  going  to  stop  at  our  houl 

••  As  long  M  he  likes,  ma  bonne.  And  now  get 
us  some  breakfast,  for  Monsieur  Horace  and  I  are 
hungry." 

••  Ah  !  monsieur's  name  is  Horace  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma  bonne,  and  Horace  will  be  a  friend  of 
yours.  I  hope,  as  he  is  already  the  friend  of  your 
ina.-t'T." 

And  so  laying,  the  artist  offered  his  hand  to  the 
old  bonne,  which  she  at  once  seized  upon,  declaring 
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that  she  loved  him  already,  since  he  loved  her  mas- 
ter ;  and,  bidding  him  be  seated,  she  started  off  to 
concoct  a  monster  omelet. 

"  For  now  twenty  years,"  observed  the  cure,  when 
Margaret  was  gone,  "  she  has  been  almost  my  only 
society.  Her  simple  conversation,  my  breviary,  a 
few  roses  in  my  garden  —  there,  near  the  window 

—  are  my  only  resources.  I  need  not  say  I  do  my 
duty  too.  I  endeavor  to  instruct  and  enlighten 
those  who  will  listen  to  me.  I  comfort  those  who 
are  in  suffering  or  affliction.  I  prepare  them  to 
meet  their  Creator  when  they  shall  die ;  and  thus 
my  own  life  glides  on  to  its  term." 

"  Like  that  of  a  good  and  holy  man,"  observed 
Horace. 

"  Like  that  of  a  man  who  believes  and  who  1" 
interrupted  the  cure. 

Breakfast  over,  the  cure  proposed  that  Horace 
should  select  in  his  small  boose  a  room  which  he 
could  adapt  into  a  studio;  but  Horace  took  the  old 
man's  arm. 

"Before  we  do  anything  for  the  church,"  he  ob- 
served, "suppose  we  pay  it  a  little  visit.  You  have 
been  so  long  away,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  you,  and  I  shall  see  where  my  picture  is  to  be 
placed." 

"  Thanks !  thanks  !  my  dear  friend  :  you  are 
right.     Let  us  go  at  once  to  my  poor  church." 

The  poor  church!  The  old  cure  spoke  the  truth. 
The  walls  were  cracked,  and  the  steeple  was  tum- 
bling down.  The  very  stones  beneath  the  porch 
were  broken,  and  in  placet  wanting.  Within  were 
whitewashed  walls,  wooden  benehes,  a  baptismal 
font  of  plaster,  a  pulpit  of  deal,  and  an  altar  like  a 
sepulchre,  with  a  great  crucifix  in  brass.  Yet  was 
this  village  church,  as  it  existed  in  1835,  the  home 
of  fervent  prayer  and  of  mild  resignation.  The 
cemetery  stretehed  out  behind  the  church,  over- 
shadowed i»y  a  few  aged  linden-trees.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  enclosed  by  a  few  broken,  rotten  pal- 
ings :  but  it  was  in  reality  open  to  all  kinds  of  in- 
trusions, even  to  the  poultry,  dogs,  and  pigs  of  the 
village,  and,  according  to  the  Umcbil  -ion  of 

the  old  cure,  "  his  dear  dead  could  not  be  at  pc 

Horace,  a  young  man,  a  Parisian   and  an  artist 

—  in  other  words,  one  who  was  touched  with  the 
great  vice  of  all  capitals,  the  spirit  of  scepticism  — 
became  pensive  and  even  melancholy.  He  walked 
away  from  the  dilapidated  house  of  God  by  the  side 
of  the  cure,  musing  in  silence.  But,  as  they  turned 
into  the  street,  they  came  upon  a  stout  young  peas- 
ant, whom  the  cure  at  once  accosted  :  — 

"  Ah,  is  that  you,  Yignon  V  Well,  are  you  get- 
ting wiser,  —  in  a  better  frame  of  mind,  my  friend  ?" 

Vignon,  instead  of  replying,  cast  a  jealous  glance 
at  Horace.  There  is  nothing  a  French  peasant 
abhors'  so  much  as  superiority,  except  in  an  old 
man.  Vignon  was  one  of  those  discontented  dispo- 
sitions who  could  not  even  tolerate  it  in  old  age. 

"  Why,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  as  to  that,"  he  at  last 
replied,  "  I  think  I  have  always  been  wise,  and  I 
don't  see  why  you  should  always  sermonize  me  more 
than  others." 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  of  unmistakable  imperti- 
nence. 

"  Instead  of  the  rudeness  with  which  you  treat 
me,  Vignon,  you  should  not  only  respect  me,  but 
you  should  obey  my  teachings." 

"  O,  as  to  that,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a  con- 
temptuous sneer,  "  we  know  something  better." 
And  turning  on  his  heel,  he  walked  away. 

"  Poor  fool ! "  murmured  the  cure.     "  He  thinks 


himself  strong  because  he  can  brave  an  old  man's 
wrath." 

'•  What  is  that  animal?"  inquired  Horace. 

"  It  is  a  fool.  But  a  fool  of  the  worst  kind.  En- 
dowed with  great  strength,  he  fights  every  one  who 
displeases  him,  even  friends  and  parents.  He 
knows  no  law  but  that  of  his  own  will.  lie  not 
only  never  enters  the  poor  little  sacred  edifice  we 
have  just  visited,  but  a  good  girl  of  the  parish,  one 
of  the  most  regular  attendants,  has  been  foolish 
enough  to  become  attached  to  him,  and  ever  since 
she  has  also  never  passed  the  threshold  of  the  house 
of  Qed  Alas!  alas!  two  lost  souk,  1  fear."  And 
the  big  tears  rolled  down  the  old  man's  cheeks. 

Horace  listened  to  this  other  story  of  a  village 
cure's  troubles  with  an  emotion  which  he  would  not 
before  have  believed  to  have  been  in  his  nature. 

On  their  return  to  the  presbytery,  the  cure  and 
the  artist,  assisted  by  the  ancient  attendant,  dis- 
!  arrangements  for  the  future.  The  said  pres- 
bytery was  built  of  pebbles  and  mortar,  and  had 
but  one  floor,  surmounted  by  a  sloping  roof,  with  a 
garret  divided  into  two  parts.  Thi-  Horace  .-<  lect- 
r  himself,  notwithstanding  prolonged  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  both  of  the  cure  and  of  good  Mar- 
garet. 

••  I  shall  have  a  whole  apartment  to  myself,"  he 

1  to  all  their  objections.    u  My  bedroom  and 

my  study  on  the  same  lloor.     What  can  be  better  V 

There  is  light  and  air.      I  can   ri>e   early  and  work 

late      I  shall  be  in  nobody's  way,  and  h> 

It  was  no  use  opposing  so  decided  a  resolve. 
Margaret  set  to  work  at  once  arranging  the  one 
room  as  a  bedroom,  whilst  Horace,  on  his  side, 
busied  himself  in  setting  up  his  easel,  and  disposing 
his  ■  anvas  and   his  box. 

"  And  is  this  all  that  is  necessary  to  produce  a 
chef-dVu\  1   the  old  man,  laughingly,  as 

tamined  the  little  lx>ttle«,  the  colors,  and  the 
brti-1 

'•  That  is  all."  .-aid  Horace,  laughing  in  reply. 
-ome  brushes  and  colors, 
and  —  "     But  he  hesitated. 

"  And  what  ?  "  interrupted  the  cure. 

••  The  genius,"  replied  lb. race,  blushing.  ■ 

•'  ().  I  had  forgotten  that,"  said  the  cure,  naively. 
••  Well,"  he  added,  on  the  point  of  withdrawing, 
"you  can  work  here,  for  a  month  or  three  months 
if  you  like  it.  my  dear  friend  :  there  is  no  necessity 
for  hurry.  These  rooms  belong  to  you,  and  no  one 
shall  touch  a  thing."  And  so  saying,  the  cure  and 
the  servant  left  Horace  to  himself. 

The  young  man  went  and  opened  the  window. 
It  was  lined  with  ivy.  clematis,  and  grape-vines. 
Below  were  the  old  man's  roses ;  beyond,  orchards, 
woods,  and  fields,  and  the  river,  winding  like  a  sil- 
ver snake  embosomed  in  green  foliage.  Horace, 
refreshed  by  the  cool  air,  fragrant  with  the  perfume 
of  flowers,  muttered  to  himself:  "  How  lucky  I  was 
to  have  gone  into  that  restaurant  of  the  Rue  Bour- 
bon-Villeneuve  !  And  how  pleased  I  am  that,  in- 
stead of  finding  there  what  I  expected,  I  met  this 
good  old  cure",  who  has  infused  a  new  sense  of  life 
into  me ! " 

Horace  had  made  one  stipulation  when  he  took 
up  his  quarters  at  the  village  cure's,  —  one  stipula- 
tion only,  —  and  that  was.  that  no  one  should  see 
his  picture  till  it  was  finished.  The  old  man,  al- 
though he  would  have  much  liked  to  have  been  with 
his  friend  now  and  then,  and  have  watched  him  at 
his  work,  had,  perforce,  to  yield  to  his  request. 
Every  morning  Horace  was  up  by  five  o'clock,  when 
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he  took  a  walk  till  seven ;  then  he  worked  till  ten, 
which  was  breakfast-hour,  after  which  he  withdrew 
again  to  his  studio  till  five.  The  evening  was  spent 
in  chat  with  the  cure,  or-in  reading  a  chapter  or  two 
of  Walter  Scott,  a  few  volumes  of  whose  works  he 
had  brought  with  him.  At  nine  o'clock  regularly 
he  shook  hands  with  his  host,  bade  good  night  to 
Margaret,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  fast  asleep  in 
his  bed.  Just  as  if  he  had  never  been  either  a  Pa- 
risian or  an  artist ! 

His  morning  walks,  as  his  work  proceeded,  and 
his  health  improved,  —  for  early  hours,  regular  hab- 
its, and  country  air,  soon  imparted  a  new  vigor  to 
his  frame,  —  had  not  been  altogether  fruitless. 
First,  he  had  sought  out  the  boor  Vignon  and  his 
young  betrothed.  He  had  found  them  at  first  un- 
communicative, and  Vignon  himself  sullen  and  bru- 
tal. But  Horace  had  two  methods  of  procedure. 
What  he  could  accomplish  by  conciliatory  means 
was  first  proceeded  with,  and  when  these  had  no 
effect  he  had  recourse  to  force.  One  morning  Vig- 
non had  been  unusually  rude  both  to  Horace,  to  his 
betrothed,  and  to  the  young  girl's  mother.  Horace 
took  the  opportunity  to  interfere  decisively.  Words 
led  to  blows,  and  the  bully  and  terror  of  the  village 
and  the  neighborhood  was  taught  a  lesson  which  he 
did  not  forget  for  a  long  time.  From  the  time  of 
this  signal  discomfiture  of  his  vaunted  prowess  the 
bully  became  more  humble,  and  finally,  listening  to 
the  entreaties  and  recommendations  of  the  Parisian, 
whom  he  could  not  but  respect,  however  much  he 
may  have  detested  him  at  first,  he  became  an  altered 
man,  steady  at  his  work,  civil  in  his  manners,  kind 
to  his  betrothed  and  her  mother,  and  even  respect- 
ful to  the  old  cure. 

Maitre  Poupillier  was  a  more  difficult  customer  to 
deal  with.  Worse  than  indifferent  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, boorish  in  manners,  stubborn  in  opinion,  and 
yet  in  a  position  as  master-builder  to  defy  interfer- 
ence or  pressure  from  without,  Horace  managed,  by 
meeting  him  at  first  on  his  own  terms,  —  retorting 
rudeness  for  rudeness,  and  repaying  independence 
of  manner  by  a  haughty  indifference,  —  to  make  the 
rustic  architect  feel  that  he  had  to  do  with  his  equal, 
if  not  his  superior.  Having  once  ingratiated  him- 
self with  the  prosperous  man  of  the  village,  Horace, 
knowing  that  appeals  to  respect  the  church  or  its 
worthy  minister  would  be  thrown  away  upon  such  a 
character,  had  recourse  to  the  one  susceptible  point 
in  Frenchman  and  Japanese  alike,  —  the  point  of 
honor.  He  exposed  to  him  how  he  had  torn  him- 
self from  the  pleasures  of  Paris  to  immure  himself' 
in  a  village  presbytery,  and  for  what  ?  —  to  paint  an 
altar-piece  for  what  was,  after  all,  the  village  church, 
where  Poupillier's  parents  were  wedded,  and  in 
whose  cemetery  they  lay  buried.  He  might  be  in- 
different to  the  rites  of  the  church,  and  entertain 
little  or  no  respect  for  its  venerable  pastor;  but 
would  he,  the  only  rich  man  of  the  place,  stand  by 
and  see  what  might  be  justly  termed  his  ancestral 
fane  crumble  to  ruin,  the  steeple  toppling  over,  and 
the  cemetery  palings  waste  away,  for  want  of  a  few 
bricks  and  a  little  mortar,  or  a  few  boards  nailed  to- 
gether! By  dint  of  such  arguments,  strolling  at 
times  in  Poupillier's  own  house  and  workshop,  and 
latterly  over  a  glass  of  fragrant  cider,  Horace  so 
won  over  the  obdurate  man,  that  he  at  length  grum- 
bled out  compliance,  and  having  once  humbled  him- 
self to  so  unusual  an  extent,  he  set  to  work  with  a 
will,  became  interested  in  his  task,  more  satisfied 
with  himself,  and,  as  a  sequence,  with  those  around 
him,  and  at  length  came  to  feel  that  it  was  more 


comforting  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  church,  the 
cure,  the  world,  and  himself,  than  live  in  sullen  and 
morose  hostility  with  all  and  everything. 

If  anybody  was  more  astonished  at  the  changes 
that  were  taking  place  in  his  little  ministry,  it  was 
the  worthy  cure  himself.  He  had  heard  one  day 
a  sob  in  his  church  ;  he  had  sought  out  the  afflict- 
ed ;  it  was  the  betrothed  of  Vignon  ;  he  led  her  to 
the  confessional,  and  relieving  her  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  of  the  burdens  on  her  conscience,  won  back 
a  lost  sheep  to  the  fold.  But  if  his  heart  was  glad- 
dened by  such  a  change,  what  was  his  surprise 
when,  one  fine  day,  old  Margaret  announced  that 
Maitre  Poupillier  wished  to  speak  to  him,  and  after 
some  conversation  of  a  most  unusually  sympathetic 
character,  declared  that  he  was  about  to  repair  the 
church,  and  build  a  wall  round  his  cemetery  at  his 
own  expense  !  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  simple 
and  single-hearted  old  man  was  so  astounded  that 
he  bebeved  in  a  miraculous  interposition  of  the  Vir- 
gin, —  if  not  of  Providence  itself.  A  whole  legion 
of  angels  must,  in  his  estimation,  have  fallen  down 
upon  the  house  of  the  mason,  to  convert  so  obdurate 
a  personage. 

A  month  had  elapsed  since  Horace  had  been 
settled  at  Fleury,  —  working  assiduously  in  his  rus- 
tic garret,  —  when  a  post-chaise  arrived  one  morn- 
ing, as  the  cure  and  artist  were  seated  at  breakfast. 
A  servant  in  livery  stepped  out  with  an  object  of 
considerable  dimensions,  carefully  wrapped  in  paper. 

"  For  Monsieur  Horace,  madame,"  said  the  ser- 
vant to  the  cure's  ancient  domestic,  who  had  has- 
tened to  the  window  at  the  unaccustomed  sound  of 
wheels. 

"  Ah !  I  know  what  it  is,"  said  Horace  to  his 
host ;  "  it  is  my  frame  that  they  are  bringing." 

"  What,  in  a  post-chaise  ?  "   exclaimed  the  cure. 

Horace  contented  himself  with  smiling.  Mar- 
garet had,  in  the  mean  time,  fastened  upon  the  man- 
servant. 

"  He  would  take  a  little  refreshment?" 

"  No,  thank  you  ! " 

"  Only  a  glass  of  cider  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you  ! " 

"  Who  is  your  master  ?  " 

u  Monsieur  Horace." 

"  And  how  long  have  you  been  with  him  ?  "  in- 
terpolated the  cure,  who  had  just  come  up ;  whilst 
Horace  carried  the  frame  up  stairs. 

"  Three  years." 

The  cure  and  his  old  servant  looked  at  one  an- 
other and  shuddered.  There  was  some  unfathom- 
able mystery  in  all  this.  What  if  Monsieur  Horace 
was  not,  after  all,  the  poor  water-imbibing  artist 
that  he  had  represented  himself  to  be !  The 
thought  was  overwhelming.  The  painful  perplex- 
ity was,  however,  quickly  relieved  by  the  well- 
known  voice  of  Horace  himself,  shouting  from  the 
top  of  the  stairs  :  — 

"  Father !  good  Margaret !  you  can  come  and 
see  the  picture  now;  it  is  finished,  and  it  is 
framed." 

The  old  man  and  his  ancient  servant  got  up  the 
staircase  as  they  best  could,  and  there  in  reality 
was  the  picture  awaiting  their  inspection,  turned  to 
the  light  in  its  splendid  frame  of  gold.  They 
looked,  and  both  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy, 
surprise,  admiration,  and  gratitude,  at  the  same 
moment.  There  was  the  most  ravishing  portrait 
of  Mary  that  can  be  imagined,  holding  her  divine 
child  in  her  arms ;  and  kneeling  at  her  feet  were 
two  saints,  one  of  whom  was  the  living  picture  of 
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the  old  cure  of  Fleuiy.  Margaret  involuntarily 
went  on  her  knees  and  began  to  pray ;  as  to  the 
old  cure,  tears  of  joy  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 

•■Ah!"  he  said,  when  he  had  sufficiently  re- 
covered his  composure  to  be  able  to  speak,  ,l  I  un- 
derstand now  the  miraculous  conversion  of  Vignon, 
the  repentance  of  his  betrothed,  the  humiliation  of 
Monsieur  Poupillier,  and  the  repairs  of  the  church. 
I  see  it  all ;  it  is  the  work  of  the  same  glorious  hand 
that  painted  this  adoralJe  Virgin,  and  that  portrait 
of  the  poor  old  cure,  placed  there  in  paradise  be- 
fore his  time ! " 

There  were  high  rejoicings  in  Fleury  sur  l'An- 
delle  the  following  day.  The  church  had  been 
restored,  the  picture  was  to  be  inaugurated  on  the 
altar,  a  marriage  ceremony  was  to  be  performed, 
the  holy  sacrament  given  to  the  faithful,  —  nor,  to 
the  inlinite  delight  of  the  worthy  cure,  was  there 
one  on  that  auspicious  day  who  showed  himself 
unworthy  of  its  reception.  That  altar,  simple  as  it 
was,  was,  alter  all,  a  loftier  structure  than  the  hum- 
ble table  —  not  higher  than  a  stool —  at  which  our 
Saviour  and  his  disciples  most  probably  partook  of 
their  last  supper  on  the  slopes  of  Olivet;  and  it 
was  decorated  by  a  noble  work  of  art,  painted 
especially  tor  its  exaltation.  And  if  ever,  reader, 
you  ieel  curious  to  see  that  picture,  and  to  know 
the  name  of  the  young  artist  who  immured  himself 
for  a  month  in  that  rural  village  in  order  to  paint 
it,  you  can  go  to  Fleury  sur  l'Andelle.  The  picture 
is  still  there,  although  the  worthy  pastor  has  long 
ago  gone  with  his  faithful  attendant  to  his  long 
home.  Its  fame  has  attracted  many  \i>itor--,  and 
the  church  is  no  longer  in  a  dilapidated  condition; 
it  has,  indeed,  reason  to  bless  the  memory  of  a 
name  celebrated  from  lather  to  son,  for  now  nigh 
two  centuries. 


MR.  BRIGHT  ON  I  RELAX  I). 

Mi:.  Bric.h i's  speech  at  Birmingham  shows  two 
great  qualities,  one  natural  to  him  and  one  ac- 
quired, each  of  which  belongs  separately  to  many 
who  discuss  the  Irish  question,  but  few  of  them  — 
needful  as  they  both  are  to  any  statesmanlike  policy 
on  Ireland  —  to  both;  —  we  mean  a  true  imagin- 
ative sympathy  with  the  popular  feelings  of  Irish- 
men, and  great  caution  as  to  the  method  of  satisly- 
ing  them.  It  is  not  perhaps  curious,  after  last 
session,  to  find  Mr.  Bright  carrying  the  latter 
quality  to  something  like  what  we  may  call  e 
But  Mr.  Bright  is  beginning  to  feel  the  weight  of 
practical  responsibility  attaching  to  his  recom- 
mendations almost  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  feels  it, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  amiss  that  the  bolder  view  of 
Irish  Reibrms  should  be  put  forth  by  the  great 
Radical  leader  in  so  cautious  and  guarded  a  man- 
ner as  to  conciliate  the  strong  party  who  think 
more  of  "prudence"  than  of  principle.  Ileartily 
agreeing  with  all  Mr.  Bright  proposes  to  do,  and 
only  fearing  that  on  the  Land  question  his  policy 
has  too  much  of  the  prudence  of  halt-mea<ures, 
which  are  never  prudent  at  bottom,  we  regard  this 
speech  as  the  beginning  of  a  great  English  move- 
ment which  may  even  succeed  in  penetrating  Ire- 
land with  a  conviction  that  it  is  possible  for  Ireland 
to  be  governed  with  a  sole  and  entire  view  to  Irish 
needs,  and  yet  without  any  dissolution  of  the 
Union. 

What  Mr.  Bright  sees  so  clearly,  and  what  so 
few  English  politicians  who  discuss  the  case  of  Ire- 
land do  see,  is,  that  it  is  not  enough,  and  never  can 


be  enough,  to  have  extinguished  what  we  now  call 
the  old  iniquities  of  our  rule  in  Ireland,  —  that  we 
may  well  be  expected  to  do  something  much  more 
than  this  with  a  race  peculiarly  open  to  the  moral 
and  imaginative  side  of  politics,  —  that  the  reign  of 
English  oppression  having  long  been  at  an  end,  the 
reign  of  English  prejudices  and  didactic  prep 
sions  and  cold  patronage  must  also  come  to  an  end, 
.before  we  can  hope  to  win  the  heart  of  Ireland, 
which  is  a  matter  of  even  more  importance  than 
satisfying  its  sense  of  strict  justice.  The  rule  of 
England  in  Ireland  was  once  the  reign  almost  of  a 
malignant  fury  ;  now,  for  lorty  years,  it  has  been 
the  reign  of  a  cold,  just  step-mother,  bent  on  deal- 
ing out  strict  justice  to  her  step-children  as  well  as 
to  her  own  children,  but  so  profoundly  impi 
with  the  belief  that  what  is  good  for  the  latter  must 
be  a  blessing  to  the  former,  —  a  blessing,  indeed, 
beyond  what  they  had  any  right  to  expect,  a  I  Jess- 
ing which  they  could  not  have  had  but  lor  the 
Providence  which  gave  them  for  half-brothers  and 
sisters  creatures  of  such  superior  blood, —  that  an 
English  discipline  has  been  forced  on  the  Irish  with 
a  contemptuous  sort  of  benevolence  almost  more 
irritating  to  susceptible  feelings  than  the  bloody 
rule  which  preceded  it.  What  is  this  Protestant 
islmient, — what  are  these  arguments  with 
which  it  is  defended  about  the  moral  advantages  to 
Ireland  of  having  so  many  worthy  Protestant  white 
neck-cloths  distributed  over  Ireland,  to  show  the 
Irish  what  an  English  Protestant  vicar  is  like, — 
what  is  this  defence  offered  for  enforcing  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  namely,  that 
we  are  bound  to  raise  the  Irish  to  our  own  admi- 
rable ideas  of  farming,  —  except  different  tonus  of 
the  Mine  grand  assumption,  that  Ireland  can  only 
be  civilized  by  being  Anglicized,  which  accordingly 
we  set  about  with  the  full  vigor  of  a  conscientious 
governess J  How  deeply  rooted  this  clan  of  no- 
tions is  in  England,  is  shown  not  only  by  the  in- 
variable contewtsi  of  the  leading  English  Pros  in 
dealing  with  Irish  questions,  but  by  their  absolute 
intellectual  inaccessibility  to  argument  on  properly 
political  question!  like  the  land-tenure.  A  num- 
ber of  papers  which  have  long  ago  learned  to  treat 
religious  questions  as  matters  which  must  be  left  to 
the  preference!  of  the  j>opulation,  papers  which, 
therefore,  never  advance  any  apology  for  the  Irish 
Protectant  Church,  seem  wholly  unable  to  realize 
that  the  same  principle  really  applies  to  the  certain- 
ly no  less  arbitrary  system  of  land-tenure,  which 
varies  quite  as  much  from  country  to  country,  and 
has  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the  special  character 
and  genius  of  the  people  as  religion  itself. 

Here,  for  example,  is  our  able  contemporary  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  criticising  Mr.  Bright's  proposal 
to  assist  the  Irish  farmers  in  becoming  masters  of 
their  own  farms  with  a  sort  of  sublime  condec 
sion.  We  have  no  objection  to  it,  says  the  Pall 
Mall,  —  it  is  all  very  well ;  if  the  Irish  will  work 
harder  that  way,  well  and  good,  but  why  should 
they  ?  Idleness  is  idleness  under  one  system,  as 
well  as  under  another  system.  If  the  Irish  don't 
work  as  farmers,  it  is  to  be  assumed  they  won't 
work  as  proprietors,  and  so  on.  Now,  is  it  possible 
to  imagine  a  protbunder  depth  of  English  prejudice 
than  this  ?  Even  the  Pall  Mall  would  never  ven- 
ture to  use  this  language  in  relation  to  the  religious 
question,  —  and  yet  it  would  be  every  bit  as  logical 
to  say  that  because  Irishmen  can't  be  persuaded  to 
be  pious  as  Protestants,  it  is  not  rational  to  suppose 
they  could  be  persuaded  to  be  pious  as  Catholics. 
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Why  should  not  the  Pall  Mall  argue  that  piety  is 
piety  under  every  form  of  worship,  and  that  if  the 
Irish  don't  avail  themselves  of  Protestant  churches 
to  say  their  prayers  in,  they  won't  avail  themselves 
of  Catholic  churches  to  say  their  prayers  in  ?  Such 
arguments  as  these  betray  that  radical  want  of  im- 
agination which  is  the  great  vice  of  modern  English 
rule  in  Ireland.  All  experience  shows  that  there 
are  races  to  whom  "  the  magic  of  property "  is  the 
one  essential  to  industry,  and  yet  because  it  is  not 
so  with  the  English,  able  writers  like  this  in  the 
Pall  Mall  treat  such  a  view  as  the  dream  of  enthu- 
siasts. Mr.  Bright  knows  better.  The  great  merit 
of  his  speech  on  Ireland  is  that  he  thoroughly  esti- 
mates the  imaginative  deficiencies  of  our  present 
fair  but  cold  and  step-motherish  rule  in  Ireland.  He 
wants  to  bring  home  to  the  heart  of  Ireland  that  we 
wish  to  make  her  happy  and  prosperous  in  her  own 
way,  and  not  our  way,  just  as  we  have  made  Scot- 
land happy  and  prosperous  in  her  own  way,  and  not 
in  our  way,  —  that  we  are.  going  to  give  up  the 
pride  of  English  superiority,  —  that  we  are  anxious 
to  govern  Ireland  as  nearly  as  possible  as  Ireland 
would  wish  to  be  governed,  without  regard  to  our 
English  prepossessions. 

Mr.  Bright  has  the  great  merit  of  clearly  realizing 
that  justice  is  not  really  justice  in  the  government 
of  any  people  till  it  is  felt  as  justice  by  that  people, 
—  that  it  is  an  imperative  duty  to  Ireland  to  make 
the  Irish  feel  that  we  are  adapting  ourselves  to  their 
ideas,  —  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
government  and  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  —  and  not 
insisting  on  their  adapting  themselves  to  our  ideas. 
Hence,  Mr.  Bright  appreciates  far  more  truly  than 
most  English  politicians  the  effect  of  abolishing  the 
Protestant  monopoly  in  Ireland.  It  could  not  make 
Ireland  more  prosperous,  but  it  would  be  a  signal 
and  impressive  indication  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  sick  of  the  system  of  tutoring  Ireland  ac- 
cording to  their  own  ideas.  For  the  same  reason, 
his  proposal  to  establish  a  Commission  to  buy  up  the 
estates  of  absentees  and  sell  them  again  in  small  lots 
to  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  to  help  farm- 
ers to  buy  the  fee  from  their  landlords  whenever 
their  landlords  are  willing  to  enter  into  such  an 
agreement,  though  we  regard  it  as  a  half  and  insuf- 
ficient measure,  far  short  of  the  precedents  cited  by 
Mr.  Bright  from  the  legislation  of  Canada  and  of 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  will,  at  least,  have  the  same 
good  moral  effect,  as  a  confession  of  faith  that  we  do 
not  wish  to  force  the  English  system  of  agriculture 
on  Ireland  simply  because  it  is  English,  —  that  we 
are  anxious  to  content  Ireland,  not  to  inoculate  it 
with  our  superior  civilization. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  with  how  cautious  a  con- 
servatism Mr.  Bright  leavens  these  popular  propo- 
sals. While  advocating  the  secularization  of  the 
property  of  the  Irish  Church,  he  would  reserve 
about  three  millions  out  of  the  supposed  thirteen 
millions  which  it  possesses,  to  break  the  fall  of  the 
established  faiths,  Anglicanism  and  Presbyterian- 
ism,  from  endowment  to  self-support ;  and  in  order 
not  to  commit  an  injustice,  he  would  give  to  the 
Catholic  Church  for  like  purposes  a  little  bit  of 
glebe  in  every  parish,  if  possible,  —  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  this  reserved  three  millions.  We  should 
have  no  objection  to  this  conservative  caution  of 
Mr.  Bright's.  But  if  the  Catholics  would  not  ac- 
cept such  a  gift,  even  though  it  were  understood 
that  the  bulk  of  the  Church  property  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  secular  purposes,  we  do  not  see  how  we 
could  offer  it  to  the  other  Churches  about  to  be  dis- 


endowed. If  we  admit  the  principle  that  —  rested 
interests  being  reserved  —  the  property  of  the  Irish 
Church  belongs  to  the  whole  nation,  we  cannot 
break  the  fall  of  the  Establishments  without  per- 
suading the  Catholics  to  accept  their  share  of 
such  a  gift,  —  which  may  prove  a  difficult  busi- 
ness. 

If  the  Catholics  were  but  willing,  we  should  see 
no  objection  to  the  fair  distribution  even  of  the 
whole  property  in  this  way.  But  they  are  not,  and 
we  anticipate  not  much  less  objection  to  the  accept- 
ance of  a  gift  of  part,  than  to  a  gift  of  all,  for  such 
purposes.  In  fact,  Mr.  Bright's  proposal  on  this 
head  seems  to  us  to  have  more  importance  in  rela- 
tion to  the  moral  impression  of  caution  and  sobriety 
which  it  will  produce  as  coming  from  him,  than  in 
relation  to  any  other  probable  result.  We  doubt  if 
either  of  Mr.  Bright's  conservatisms,  —  the  conserva- 
tism which  leads  him  to  propose  some  little  break  of 
the  fall  of  the  established  religions,  —  or  the  conser- 
vatism which  leads  him  to  propose  confining  his 
dealings  with  the  Irish  land  to  the  case  of  voluntary 
sales,  —  will  be  found  ultimately  advisable.  But 
anyhow,  they  are  not  conservatisms  which  in  the 
least  disguise  his  thoroughly  earnest  desire  to  govern 
Ireland  on  principles  which  will  make  Ireland  con- 
tent and  loyal,  rather  than  on  principles  which  we 
only  think  ought  to  do  so  because  they  make  Eng- 
land content  and  loyal.  With  Mr.  Bright  as  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  we  should  feel  some  hope  of  at 
length  winning  over  the  Irish  to  a  bond  fide  belief 
that  the  easiest  way  of  getting  "Ireland  for  the 
Irish  "  in  the  truest  sense,  is  not  by  the  very  pain- 
ful, difficult,  and  circuitous  route  of  repeal  of  the 
Union. 


ENGLISH  ROYAL  AUTHORS. 

Two  works  which,  though  not  distinctly  acknowl- 
edged, are  perfectly  well  known  to  emanate  from  a 
ioval  source,  have  lately  attracted  much  notice. 
The  latter  of  these  especially,  "  Our  Life  in  the 
Highlands,"  has  been  so  much  discussed,  that  it 
seems  only  rational  to  suppose  that  the  interest 
which  has  been  manifested  by  all  sorts  of  people  in 
a  particular  specimen  of  royal  authorship  may  be  as- 
sociated with  some  curiosity  about  royal  authorship 
generally,  and  that  those  who  have  been  eager  to 
read  what  has  been  written  by  Queen  Victoria  may 
care  also  to  hear  a  little  about  what  has  been  writ- 
ten hundreds  of  years  ago  by  Queen  Victoria's  pre- 
decessors on  the  throne. 

The  question,  which  among  our  English  rulers 
was  the  first  whom  we  may  regard  as  having  be- 
longed to  the  literary  brotherhood,  is  involved  in  a 
good  deal  of  obscurity.  Legends  are  in  existence 
of  literary  compositions  produced  by  Alfred  the 
Great,  by  another  Alfred  (King  of  Northumber- 
land), by  Canute,  Boadicea,  and  even  King  Bladud, 
discoverer  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  Bath 
waters.  The  works  of  these  distinguished  sover- 
eigns have  however  —  if  they  ever  existed  at  all  — 
disappeared  entirely  from  among  the  records  of  the 
past. 

The  first  work  of  an  English  royal  author  on  the 
authenticity  of  which  reliance  can  be  placed  ap- 
pears to  be  a  poem  or  ballad  composed  by  Richard 
the  First  in  the  French  or  Provencal  dialect,  and 
of  which  more  than  one  translation  has  been  at- 
tempted. Of  this  ballad,  written  in  prison,  it  may 
certainly  be  said  that  there  is,  pervading  the  whole, 
a  tone  of  sadness,  and  a  sense  of  desertion  and  lone- 
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liness,  which  are  not  without  beauty.  One  or  two 
verses,  selected  at  random  from  this  poem,  may 
interest  the  reader.  We  give  them  first  in  the  cu- 
riously attractive  old  French  dialect,  and  then  as 
translated,  not  very  successfully,  by  a  learned  an- 
tiquary of  the  last  century.  Between  the  two  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  nature  of  the  ballad.  In 
the  first  verse  quoted,  Richard  speaks  of  his  own 
clemency  to  prisoners  who  had  fallen  into  his  power, 
in  former  times,  and  makes  that  a  reason  why  simi- 
lar leniency  should  be  shown  to  him.  The  old 
French  runs  thus :  — 

"  Or  sachon  ben  mi  horn  et  mi  baron, 
Engles,  Norman,  1'ettaviu,  et  Guascon, 
Qe  ge  n'avoie  si  povre  companion, 
ti'en  laissasse,  por  aver,  en  preison. 
Ge  n'el  di  pas  por  nulla  ntraison  ; 
Mas  anquar  soi  ge  pris  !  " 

This  verse  has  been  translated  :  — 

*  Full  well  they  know,  my  lords  and  nobles  all, 
Of  England,  Normandy,  Uuienm*,  l'oictou, 
r  did  I  slight  my  poorest  vassal's  call. 
But  all  whom  wealth  could  buy  from  chains  withdrew. 
Not  in  reproach  I  speak,  nor  idly  Tain, 
But  I  alone  unpitied  bear  the  chain.'' 

Here  is  another  gallant  appeal:  — 

"  Mi  compaction  eni  j'anioi,  e  cui  j'am, 
Cil  de  ChaYll  e  cil  de  Persarain, 
Di  lor,  chunzon  ^q'il  non  MDt  pai  certain) 
I'nea  v.ts  elS  non  oi  cor  fals  ni  vain  .' 
S'il  me  pii'-rroient,  il  leron  qe  vilain, 
Tan  com  ge  soie  pris." 

And  its  translation  :  — 

"  To  those  my  friends  long  loved  and  ever  dear. 
To  gentle  Chaill  ami  kind   I',  r-ar.iin, 
tio  forth,  my  long,  and  say,  whateVr  they  h":u\ 

To  them  my  heart  WHS  nevCT  til- '  vain. 

Should  they  relxi  —  but  no  ;  their  souls  disdain 
With  added  weight  to  load  a  captive's  chain." 

Richard  was  fond  of  the  society  of  the  p<>ct>  and 
troubadours  of  his  time.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that  "he  drew  over  .-infers  anil  jesters  from  Frame 

to  chant  panegyrics  of  bin  about  the  -' 
also,  that  •'In-  eould  make  stanzas  on   the.  <•. 
gentle  ladies."      Perhaps  the  troubadours  whom  he 
-drew  over,"  iwcd  to  help  him  with  his  meow;  at 
all  events,  we  know  that  on  one  ooeasioo  be  m 
with  a  L'ollaboruli -ur,  —  the  celebrated    Blond 
whom  the  reader  dots  not  hear  now  for  the 
time. 

The  next  of  our  royal  authors,  chronologically,  U 
but  slenderly  represented  by  a  single  poem  of  doubt- 
ful authenticity.  This  is  a  sort  of  penitential  dirge, 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Edward  the  Second, 
while  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Carnarvon  Castle  Au- 
thorities differ  about  the  genuineness  of  this  poem. 
It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  would  certainly  not  r 
quotation.  No  prose  writings  are  attributed  to  tins 
unhappy  prince,  nor  to  his  predecessor,  Cteur  de 
Lion.  Indeed,  the  royal  authors  of  this  remote  time 
seeuJ,  unlike  those  of  more  modern  days,  to  have  all 
aimed  at  the  attainment  of  poetic  lame.  Rumor 
says  that  Richard  the  Second  made  "  ballads  and 
tongs,  rondeaus  and  poems."  and  there  is  a  similar 
legend  extant  concerning  Henry  the  Fifth. 
Sovereign,  it  is  said,  ••  whilst  Prince  of  Wales,  admir- 
ing the  courage  and  conduct  of  a  famous  virago, 
named  Elphletda,  is  reported  to  have  made  certain 
Latin  verses  in  commendation  of  her."  There  ap- 
pears to  be  more  ground  for  believing  in  certain 
verses  which  are  assigned  by  tradition  to  the  next 
Henry,  and  which  seem  to  accord  well  with  the 
nature  of  the  man  of  whom  Granger  said,  that  ■•  a 
monk's  cowl  would  have  fitted  this  prince's  head 
much  better  than  a  crown."  The  poem  is  a  short 
one,  at  any  rate. 
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"  Kiagdmnej  are  but  cares, 
■  ys  devoid  of  staie, 
Ryches  are  redy  snares. 
And  hastene  to  decaie. 

"  Pleasure  ys  a  pryvie  prycke 

Wieh  vice  doth  styll  prov. 
Pompe,  unprompt ;  and  fame,  a  flame  ; 
Powre,  a  smouldryiiijr  smoke. 

'•  Who  meenethe  to  remo  >fe  the  rocke 
Owte  of  the  slyinie  mudde, 
Shall  uiyre  hymselfe,  and  hardlie  scape 
The  swellynge  of  the  flodde."' 

Horace  Walpole  says  of  these  lines  that  they  are 
'•melancholy  and  simple  as  we  should  expect,  and 
not  better  than  a  saint  might  compose." 

We  come  now  to  a  literary  monarch  of  a  very 
different  type.  Henry  the  Eighth,  "  Defender  of 
the  Faith,"  showed  himself  worthy  of  this  proud  title 
bestowed  on  him  by  Leo  the  Tenth,  in  devoting  his 
|Kin  chiefly  to  subjects  of  a  polemical  nature.  The 
title-page  of  his  great  work  runs  thus:  -'Assertion 
of  the  Seven  Sacrament-;  against  Martin  Luther, 
edited  by  the  most  invincible  hang  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland,  Henry  the  Eighth  of  that 
name."  All  sorts  of  reports  and  argument-;  have 
been  used  to  disprove  the  genuineness  of  this  "  1  >• 
fence-"  One  of'  them,  that  the  style  of  it  is  different 
from  Henry's  love-letters  to  Anne  B  >leyn,  which  are 
acknowledged  to  be  authentic,  seems  of  but  little 

value,  the  love-letter  of'  most  literary  chai 
ing  generally  rather  unlike  their  more  serious  effort.-. 
An   argument,  however,  of  gn 
found  in  the  fact  that  this  "  Defence  "  is  conta 
in  full  (as  well  as  the  second  letter,  which  was  called 
forth  by  Luther's  reply  to  the  first)  among  the   col- 
lected words  of  Bishop  Fisher.     However  this  may 
trtatn   that    Henry  the  Eighth  had   a   dis- 
tinct  t  t.-te   for   polemi'ea    dieflinsion.   proved   by   his 
epistli  Dukes  of  Saxony,  to   Erasmus,  and 

other  of  his  authentic  published  works.      His  argu- 

were  always  hot  and  .-trong  and  pun 
One  of  hi-  luppeaad  works  teaches  such  Christianity 
••  as  Henry  chose  to  compound  out  of  his  old  relig- 
ion and  his  new."  It  is  an  exposition  of  the  creed, 
as  be  chose  it  should  be  believed,  of  the  -  iven  sacra- 
-  (all  which  "he  was  pleased  "  to  retain,)  "of 
n  Commandments;  of  tie  ter;  of  the 

angel's  salutation  to  Mary;  of  the  doctrines  of  free 
will,  justification  and  good  works;  and  concludes 
with  an  authorized  prayer  tor  departed  souls."  The 
alacrity  with  which  our  bluff  King  Hal  turned  to 
a  theological  eharac  accounted 

for  by  the  nature  of  the  education  which  his  father 
gave  him;  for  it  was  intended,  while  his  brother 
lived,  that  he  should  be  the  future  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

The  list  of  literary  productions  attributed  to  Hen- 
ry is  a  (nil  one,  he  being  the  reputed  author,  in  ad- 
dition to  t!  ion  of  the  S  -veil  Sacraments," 
and  many  other  official  letters  on  kindred  subjects, 
of  the  following:  ■•  Au  Introduction  to  Grammar"; 
•  A  Book  of  Prayers  ";  "Preface  by  the  King  to  his 
Primer  "  :  "  De  Potestate  regia  contra  Papam  " ; 
■•  De  Christian  Houiinis  Institutions,  lib.  1";  "  De 
Instituenda  Pube,  lib.  1  "  ;  ••  Sententiam  de  Man- 
tuano  Consilio,  lib.  1";  and  "  De  justo  in  S.-otos 
Bello."  Only  one  of  them,  the  Treatise  on  the 
Christian  Lite,  alluded  to  above,  is  in  existence. 

There  is  one  other  form  of  literature  which  this 
big  monarch  seems  to  have  cultivated,  that  requires 
a  moment's  notice.  The  Defender  of  the  Faith  con- 
descended to  dally  a  while  with  the  Muses,  perhaps 
as  a  relaxation  from  his  grave  theological  studies. 
Unhappily,  only  one  result  of  these  dal lyings  has 
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survived  for  our  benefit.  This  sonnet,  as  it  is  called, 
was  composed,  as  we  are  told,  by  the  king  "  when 
he  conceived  love  for  Anna  Bulleign."  "  And  here- 
of," says  the  old  chronicler  from  whom  we  quote,  "  I 
entertain  no  doubt  of  the  author ;  for  if  I  had  no 
better  reason  than  the  rhyme,  it  were  sufficient  to 
think  that  no  other  than  such  a  king  could  write 
such  a  sonnet."  "What  this  sly  gentleman  may  mean 
by  this  very  doubtful  remark  the  reader  must  decide 
for  himself  after  perusal  of  the  lines. 

"  The  eagle's  force  subdues  cache  byrd  that  fiyes  — 
What  metal  can  resyst  the  flaminge  fyre  ? 

Doth  not  the  sunne  dazle  the  cleareste  eyes, 
And  melte  the  ice,  and  make  the  froste  retyre  ? 

The  hardest  stones  are  peircede  thro'  wyth  tools  ; 

The  wysest  are,  with  princes,  made  but  fools." 

The  unhappy  lady  to  whom  this  brilliant  effusion 
was  addressed  comes  next  in  the  list  of  royal  authors. 
Some  of  her  letters  and  addresses  to  her  merciless 
lord  have  survived,  and  are  sufficiently  well  known. 
There  are  passages  in  all  of  these  which  are  infinite- 
ly pathetic,  as  when  she  says :  "  From  a  private  sta- 
tion you  have  raised  me  to  that  of  a  countess ;  from 
a  countess  you  have  made  me  a  queen ;  you  can  now 
only  raise  me  one  step  higher,  —  to  be  a  saint  in 
heaven."  The  tone  of  all  that  she  says  is  so  wo- 
manly, gentle,  and  resigned  that  one  would  almost 
have  thought  the  inaccessible  heart  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  might  have  been  touched  by  the  sight  of  such 
unresisting  helplessness.  Here  are  a  couple  of  speci- 
men verses,  said,  with  some  doubt,  to  have  been 
written  by  Anne  Boleyn.  They  are  at  least  sad 
enough  to  be  genuine :  — 

"Defiled  is  my  name  full  sore. 

Through  cruel  spyte  and  false  report, 
That  I  may  say  for  evermore, 

Farewell,  my  joy  !  adewe,  comfort  '. 
For  wrongfully  ye  judge  of  me, 

Unto  my  fame  a  mortall  wounde. 
Say  what  ye  lyst,  it  will  not  be  — 

Ye  seek  for  that  .cannot  be  found. 

"  0  death  !  rocke  me  on  sleepe  ! 
Bring  me  on  quiet  reste  ? 
Let  passe  my  verye  guiltless  goste, 

Out  of  my  carefull  brest  •. 
Toll  on  the  passinge  bell 
Ringe  out  the  dolefull  knell 
Let  the  sounde  my  dethe  tell 
For  I  must  dye  ; 
There  is  no  remedy, 
For  now  I  dye." 

A  better  right  than  Anne  Boleyn's  to  the  title  of 
author  seems  to  have  been  established  by  another  of 
the  numerous  wives  of  our  Defender  of  the  Faith. 
The  learned  and  astute  Katherine  Parr  has  left  a 
long  list  of  literary  productions  almost  all  of  which 
are  of  a  religious  nature. 

Perhaps  her  literary  piety  was  assumed  by  Kath- 
erine with  the  idea  that  it  might  prove  a  bond  of 
union  between  her  and  her  dangerous  husband. 
For  in  all  things  this  discreet  lady  seems  to  have 
sought  to  ingratiate  herself  with  the  grisly  tyrant, 
flattering  and  cajoling  him  as  women  often  do  when 
they  fall  into  unscrupulous  hands.  "  Thanks,"  she 
writes  in  the  introduction  to  one  of  her  published 
books,  "  bee  given  unto  the  Lorde  that  hath  now 
sent  us  suche  a  godly  and  learned  king  in  these 
latter  days  to  reign  over  us,  that  with  the  vertue 
and  force  of  God's  wurde  hath  taken  away  the 
vailes  and  mists  of  errors,  and  brougt  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  trueth  by  the  lighte  of  God's 
wurde."  .  .  .  .  "  But  our  Moyses,  and  most  godly 
wise  governor  and  king,  hath  delivered  us  out  of 
the  captivitie  and  bondage  of  Pharao.  I  meane  by 
this  Moyses,  Kyng  Henry  the  Eight !  my  mostc 
soverayne  favourable  lord  and  husband."      Adroit 


flattery  this,  surely,  and  proving  the  woman  who 
used  it  to  have  been  a  wise  one,  if  not  entirely  sin- 
cere and  above-board. 

The  list  of  works  attributed  to  Katherine  Parr  is 
too  long  for  quotation.  Among  them  are  :  Prayers 
and  Meditations  ;  Queen  Katherine  Parr's  Lamen- 
tation of  a  Sinner ;  A  Latin  Epistle  to  the  Lady 
Marv,  entreating  Her  to  let  the  Translation  of 
Erasmus's  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament  be 
published  in  her  Highness's  name. 

The  concluding  words  of  the  last  quoted  title- 
page  furnishes  a  clew  to  the  origin  of  treatises,  ex- 
positions, letters,  and  other  compositions  set  down 
by  the  chroniclers  as  the  bond  fide  productions 
of  those  royal  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  have 
striven  to  excel  in  literature.  In  the  case  of  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth,  which  comes  next  before  us  chron- 
ologically, this  way  out  of  an  otherwise  great  diffi- 
culty suggests  itseif  at  once.  Numerous  and  erudite 
compositions  are  given  by  common  report  to  this 
young  prince,  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  were 
executed  by  an  inexperienced  boy,  however  natu- 
rally gifted.  One  of  the  first  works  attributed  to 
him  is  a  comedy,  of  all  things,  not,  indeed,  a  comedy 
according  to  our  modern  acceptation  of  the  term, 
but  something  more  resembling  the  ancient  myste- 
ries ;  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  "  all  the  subjects 
were  religious,  all  the  conduct  farcical."  Besides 
this  imputed  comedy,  Edward  wrote  with  his  own 
hand  —  the  manuscript  still  existing  —  The  Sum  of 
a  Conference  with  the  Lord  Admiral.  He  was  the 
author,  moreover,  of  A  Method  for  the  Proceedings 
in  the  Council,  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth's  own 
Arguments  against  the  Papal  Supremacy,  and  two 
books  said  to  have  been  written  before  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  —  L'Encontre  des  Abus  du 
Monde,  and  a  translation  into  French  of  several 
passages  of  Scripture.  Nor  are  these  somewhat 
severe  exercises  all.  Several  Epistles  and  Orations, 
both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  are  ascribed  to  the  boy  by 
his  many  historians  and  biographers,  besides  a  treat- 
ise De  Fide,  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 
All  sorts  of  letters  too  on  the  most  weighty  subjects, 
and  addressed  to  persons  of  consideration  and  wor- 
ship, are  attributed  to  him  ;  also  a  long  poem,  of  a 
religious  nature,  and  not  too  meritorious  to  have 
been  the  work  of  a  very  young  prince. 

"  A  Diary  or  Journal  of  Passing  Events,"  kept  by 
this  gifted  boy  is  still  preserved,  and  is  said  to  M  give 
clear  proof  of  his  sense,  knowledge,  and  goodness"; 
and  there  is  also  in  existence  a  very  curious  paper  in 
his  own  handwriting,  containing  memoranda  of  mat- 
ter to  be  submitted  to  his  Privy  Council  for  consid- 
eration. It  is  headed,  "  Ceirtein  Pointes  of  waighty 
matters  to  be  immediately  concluded  on  by  my 
counsell.  18  Januarii,  1551,"  the  different  subjects 
which  are  to  be  investigated  being  set  down  in  or- 
der. Some  of  these  serve  as  specimens  of  the  rest : 
"  1.  The  conclusion  for  the  payment  of  our  dettis  in 
February  next  eomming.  3.  The  matter  for  the 
Duke  of  Somersete,  and  his  confederates  to  be  con- 
sidered as  aparteineth  to  our  surety  and  quietnes  of 
our  realme,  that  by  their  punishment  and  execution, 
according  to  the  lawes,  example  may  be  shewed  to 
others.  4.  The  resolution  for  the  bishops  that  be 
nominated.  6.  Dispaching  our  eominissionare  to 
Guisnes,  to  see  the  state  thereof." 

It  is  impossible,  in  examining  the  private  papers 
left  by  this  prince,  not  to  be  reminded  of  those  boy- 
ish writings  of  Prince  Albert  with  which  we  have 
lately  become  familiar.  There  is  the  same  love  of 
method,  the  same  early  religion,  —  the  same  early 
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steadiness  of  purpose  and  high  principle,  and  the 
same  continual  desire  lor  sell-improvement. 

For  some  unaccountable  reason,  Queen  Mary  — 
she  to  whose  name  a  terrible  adjective  is  commonly 
appended  —  has  got  to  be  included  among  the  list 
of  royal  authors.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  little 
enough  ground  for  such  inclusion.  Certain  prayers 
and  religious  meditations,  M  Against  the  assaults  of 
vice,"  "  A  meditation  touching  adversity,"  and  the 
like,  have  been  preserved  as  hers,  as  well  as  several 
letters,  some  of  them  curious,  as  one  in  which  she 
treats  of  her  own  delicacy  in  never  having  written 
but  to  three  men  in  her  life,  and  another  concerning 
her  affection  for  her  sister.  A  claim  to  the  title  of 
author  is,  however,  hardly  to  be  established  on  such 
slender  grounds. 

Of  ;ill  our  ti-male  sovereigns,  Elizabeth  seems  to 
have  cultivated  literature,  the  most  closely  and  sedu- 
lously. She  is,  unquestionably,  the  royal  authored 
par  excellence.  The  age  in  which  she  lived  was 
one  in  which  letters  pre-eminently  Nourished,  and 
the  queen  was  not  behindhand  in  catching  the  spirit 
of  the  time.  Her  pen  was,  indeed,  a  most  prolific 
one.  Some  thirty  or  forty  prose  pieces  alone  are 
attributed  to  her.  Letters  of  the  official  sort  she 
produced  without  end,  besides  translations  from  the 
classics,  speeches,  orations,  and  treatises  on  religious 
subjects  or  on  the  poetic  art.  Some  of  the  titles  of 
these  miscellaneous  prose  writings  are  curious  and 
deserve  to  be  transcribed  ;  A  Century  of  Sentences 
dedicated  to  her  father;  A  Curious  Letter  to  Lord 
Burleigh  ;  Another  of  Humor,  to  divert  him  from 
retiring  from  business;  A  Very  (ienteel  Letter, 
written  by  her,  when  princess,  to  King  Edward,  on 
his  desiring  her  picture. 

In  the  same  list  with  these  we  find  mention  of  A 
Comment  on  Plato;  Two  of  the  Orations  of  Isoc- 
rates,  translated  into  Latin;  A  Play  of  Euripides, 
likewise  translated  into  Latin;  A  Translation  of  a 
Dialogue,  out  of  Xenopbon,  in  Creek,  between 
Hiero,  a  king,  yet  sometime  a  private  person,  and 
Sinionides,  a  poet,  as  touching  the  Lille  of  the  Prince 
and  Private  Alan.  Her  classical  attainments,  if  we 
are  to  believe  all  we  read,  were  prodigious.  She 
seems  to  have  thought  nothing  of  such  small  tasks 
as  translating  Saflust  de  Hello  Jugurthino;  Horace 
dc  Arte  Poetiea  ;  and  Plutarch  de  Curiositate.  think- 
ing nothing  of  them.  Indeed,  her  knowledge  of 
Latin  was  so  Lrreat  that  she  was  able  to  give  an 
immediate  epigrammatic  answer  to  whatever  was 
addressed  to  her  in  that  language.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  some  pert  Latin  verses  were  sent  to  her 
by  Philip  the  Second,  she  retorted  M  instant! y,"  as 
the  chronicler  tells  us,  with  a  neat  hexameter.  At 
another  time,  "being  asked  if  she  preferred  the 
learning  of  Buchanan  or  of  Walter  Iladdon,  she  re- 
plied,'' : —  again  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  — 
"  Buchananum  omnibus  antepono,  Haddonuni  nem- 
ini  postpono."  One  other  of  her  answers,  in 
English  this  time,  when  pressed  hard  by  "  a  captious 
theologic  question"  —  nothing  less,  in  fact,  than  a 
required  definition  of  the  Eucharist  —  is  almost  too 
well  known  to  need  quotation  here  :  — 

"  Christ  was  the  Word  that  spake  it ; 
He  took  the  bread  anil  brake  it ; 
And  what  that  word  did  make  it, 
That  I  believe  and  take  it." 

Two  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  more  studied  poetical 
effusions  survive.  One  is  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Thirteenth  Psalm,  and  is  not  particularly  successful, 
as  the  subjoined  extract  will  show  :  — 


"  Fooles,  that  true  fayth  yet  never  had, 
Saythe  in  their  hartes,  There  is  no  God, 
Fylthy  they  are  in  their  praotyse. 
Of  Uietn  not  one  ia  godly  wyse." 

This  is  not  much  worse,  however,  than  other  metrical 
versions  of  the  Psalms.  There  were  "  two  little 
anthemes,  or  things  in  meeter,  of  hir  majestie," 
licensed  to  her  printer  in  1578,  of  which  this  is 
probably  one.  This  active  and  ambitious  lady  also 
translated  The  Speech  of  the  Chorus  in  the  Second 
Act  of  the  Hercules  (Etteus  of  Seneca.  This  is  a 
poem  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  lines  in 
blank  verse,  and  nearly  unintelligible  throughout. 
Here  is  a  difficult  passage:  — 

"  Though  with  thy  ({leaves  and  axes  thou  be  armed, 
And  root  full  great  doe  glory  give  thy  name : 
Amid  the  viewe  of  all  these  sundrie  sorte 
One  faultles  fayth  her  roome  even  franke  may  claime. 
The  golden  ledge  full  wrathfull  q 

And  where  I  he  _'.it<-s  tln-ir  p*tes  draw  forth  by  br.adth. 
More  ea.sie  way  to  guiles  and  passed  safe: 

'  then  the  clerkes  of  warned  harmes  with  good, 
And  let  the  hidden  blade  noe  wrong  thee  worke  : 
For  when  most  shewe  by  gazers  eyen  is  spide, 
And  presence  great  thy  honour  most  advance, 
This  gift  retaine  as  fellowe  to  thy  roome  : 
Disdain  may  frowne,  but  envy  thrust  thee  through.'' 

The  queen's  poetical  efforts  seem  to  have  been 

highly  esteemed  by  the  learned  men  of  her  own 
day.  M  Hut  last  in  rceitall,"  says  one  of  these,  M  first 
in  degree,  is  the  queue,  our  sovereigne  lady,  whose 
learned,  delicate,  noble  muse,  easily  surmounteth 
all  the  rest  that  have  written  before  her  time  or 
since,  for  sence,  sweet nesse,  and  subtillitie,  be  it  in 
ode,  elcgie,  epigram,  or  any  other  kinde  of  poeme, 
wherein  it  shall  pleaiS.  her  majestie  to  employ  her 
penne."  Nor  are  such  panegyrics  confined  to  Eliza- 
beth's poetical  performances.  Roger  Ascham,  in  one 
of  his  treatises,  indignantly  rebukes  the  "young  gen- 
tlemen of  England  "for  allowing  themselves  to  be 
outdone  in  diligence  and  application  by  a  "  mayd 
who  goes  beyond  them  all  in  excellencie  of  learnyng 
and  knowledge  of  divers  tonges";  while.  Savilc,  in 
his  translation  of  Tacitus,  goes  a  step  farther,  and 
says,  "  The  principall  cause  of  undertaking  my 
translation  was  to  incite  your  majestie  by  this,  as 
by  a  foile,  to  communicate  to  the  world,  if  not 
those  admirable  compositions  of  your  owne,  yet  at 
the  least  those  most  rare  and  excellent  translations 
of  histories,  if  I  may  call  them  translations  which 
have  so  infinit>  /;/  exceeded  the  oriij'nuds."  The  queen 
seems  to  have  been  far  from  inditferent  to  these  trib- 
utes of  admiration,  and  those  who  knew  her  weak- 
ness would  often  take  advantage  of  her  passion  for 
praise,  and  further  the  advancement  of  their  own 
objects  by  pandering  to  it.  James  the  First  may 
1h-  regarded  —  it  is  not  saying  much  for  him  after 
all  —  as  the  chief  among  the  royal  authors.  His 
works  are  well  known,  easily  accessible,  and  little 
doubt  has  ever  been  thrown  on  their  authenticity. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  them  is  the  "  Basilicon  Doron." 
It  is  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  government,  and  it  is 
on  this  composition,  more  than  on  such  fanciful 
performances  as  the  "  Daemonologia "  or  the 
■'Counterblast  to  Tobacco,"  that  James's  literary 
reputation  is  thought  to  rest.  As  some  publishers 
quote  in  their  advertisements  the  "  opinions  of  the 
press  "  on  the  works  whose  merits  they  are  setting 
forth,  so  might  the  opinions  of  the  press  of  James's 
time  —  the  learned  writers,  namely,  of  those  and 
subsequent  days  —  be  quoted  in  favor  of  this  volu- 
minous essay.  Camden  says,  "that  in  this  book  is 
most  elegantly  pourtrayed  and  set  forth  the  pattern 
of  a  mo^t  excellent,  every  way  accomplished  king." 
Bacon  considered  it  as  "  excellently  written."   Locke 
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described  its  author  as  "  that  learned  king  who  well 
understood  the  notions  of  things,"  and  Hume  says 
that  "  whoever  will  read  the  '  Basilicon  Doron,' 
particularly  the  last  two  books,  will  confess  James 
to  have  possessed  no  mean  genius."  Such  were  the 
"favorable  criticisms"  of  these  illustrious  persons, 
to  which  must  be  appended,  to  make  the  "  opinions  " 
complete,  certain  lines  by  a  contemporary  poet  on 
the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  to  whom  this  wonderful 
book  was  originally  "  given,"  as  the  phrase  of  the 
time  goes,  or  as  we  now  say.  dedicated.  Speaking 
of  the  death  of  the  prince,  this  courtier  poet  sap, — 

"  I  grieve  the  lesse 
Thy  kingly  gift  so  well  prevaild  to  make  him 
Fit  for  a  crowne  of  endlesse  happinesse, 
And  that  it  was  th'  Almightie's  hand  did  take  him, 
Who  was  himself  a  book  for  kfeogl  t o  pure  on, 
And  migh  hare  bin  thy  Basilikon  Doron.  "' 

A  few  sentences  extracted  from  this  much  praised 
treatise  will  serve  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
the  general  nature  of  the  book.  Here  is  something 
about  the  conspicuousness  of  the  position  occupied 
by  a  king :  — 

"  It  is  a  true  olde  saying,  that  a  king  is  as  one  set 
on  a  stage,  whose  smallest  actions  and  gestures  all 
the  people  gazingly  doe  beholde :  and  therefore, 
although  a  king  be  never  so  precise  in  the  discharg- 
ing of  his  office,  the  people,  who  seeth  but  the  outward 
part,  will  ever  judge  of  the  substance  by  the  circum- 
stances :  and  according  to  the  outward  appearance, 
if  his  behaviour  be  light  or  dissolute,  will  conceive 
preoccupied  conceite  of  the  king's  inward  intention. 
....  Be  carefull,  then,  my  sonne,  so  to  frame  all 
your  indifferent  actions  and  outward  behaviour,  as 
they  may  serve  for  the  furtherance  and  forthsetting  of 

your  inward  vertuous  disposition The  whole 

indifferent  actions  of  a  man  I  divide  in  two  sorts  : 
in  his  behaviour  in  things  necessarie,  as  food,  sleeping, 
raiment,  speaking,  writing,  and  gesture;  and  in 
things  not  necessarie,  though  convenient  and  lawful!, 
as  pastimes  or  exercises,  and  using  of  companie  for 
recreation." 

But  the  Basilicon,  with  all  its  ponderous  and  senten- 
tious wisdom,  is  hardly  the  kind  of  production  which 
most  characteristically  displays  the  peculiar  bent 
of  King  James's  genius,  —  such  as  it  was.  This  sov- 
ereign seems  to  have  aimed  at  a  certain  whimsical- 
ity and  fancy  in  his  writings  far  more  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  The  comic  element  pervades 
them,  indeed,  throughout.  The  well-known  "  Coun- 
terblast to  Tobacco  "  —  spoken  of  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  as  being  made  up  of  "  quotations,  puns, 
scripture,  witticisms,  superstitions,  oaths,  vanity, 
prerogative,  and  pedantry  "  —  is  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  the  peculiar  bias  of  James's  clumsy  humor. 
So  is  the  u  Demonologia,"  a  treatise  undertaken,  as 
its  royal  author  informs  us,  "  not  in  anywise  to  serve 
as  a  shew  of  learning  and  ingine,  but  onely  to  resolve 
the  doubting  harts  of  many,  that  such  assaultes  of 
Sathan  are  most  certainly  practized,  and  that  the 
instrumentes  thereof  merit  most  severly  to  be  pun- 
ished:  against  the  damnable  opinions  of  two  princi- 
pally ;  whereof  the  one  called  Scot,  an  Englishman, 
is  not  ashamed  in  publike  print  to  deny  that  there 
can  be  such  a  thing  as  witchcraft  ;  and  the  other, 
called  Wierus,  a  German  physition,  sets  out  a  pub- 
lic apologic  for  all  these  craftes-folkes."  By  these 
two  works  —  the  Demonologia  and  the  Counterblast 
—  James  is  said  to  have  lost  as  much  reputation  as 
he  had  gained  by  his  Basilicon.  He  was  not  behind 
his  predecessors  in  cultivating  the  poetic  faculty. 
lie  brought  out  a  small  collection  entitled  •*  His 
Majesty's   Poetical   Exercises   at  vacant    Houres," 


which,  even  this  vainest  of  monarchs  does  not  seem 
to  be  very  well  satisfied  with.  He  says  in  his  pref- 
ace, apologizing  for  their  want  of  revision  that, 
"When  his  ingyne"  (a  favorite  word,  evidently) 
*'  and  age  could,  his  affaires  and  fasherie  would  not 
permit  him  to  correct  them,  —  scarslie  but  at  stolen 
moments,  he  having  the  leisure  to  blenk  upon  any 
paper." 

It  was  a  time  when  puns,  and  all  sorts  of  literarv 
quips  and  quirks  were  much  in  vogue.  The  king 
was  not  behindhand  in  following  this  peculiar  and 
distressing  fashion.  James  greeted  his  Scottish  sub- 
jects on  a  certain  solemn  occasion  with  a  string  of 
punning  rhymes  on  the  names  of  their  most  learned 
professors,  Adamson,  Fairlie,  Sands,  Young,  Reid, 
and  King. 

"  As  Adam  was  the  first  of  men,  whence  all  beginning  tak  ; 

So  Adam-son  was  president,  and  first  man  in  this  act.(! ) 

The  theses  1'air-lie  did  defend,  which,  though  they  lies  contain 

Yet  were  fair  lies,  and  he  the  sam  right  fairlie  did  maiatein. 

The  field  first  entred  Master  Sands,  and  there  he  made  me  see 

That  not  all  sands  are  barren  sands,  but  that  some  fertile  bee. 

Then  Master  Young  most  subtilie  the  theses  did  impugne, 

And  kythed  old  in  Aristotle,  although  his  name  be  Young. 

To  him  succeeded  Master  Keid,  who,  though  Keid  be  his  name, 

Neids  neither  for  his  disput  blush,  nor  of  his  speech  think  shame. 

Last  entered  Master  King,  the  lists,  and  dispute  like  a  king, 

How  reason  reigning  as  a  queene  should  auger  under  bring. 

To  their  deserved  praise  have  I  then  playd  upon  their  names, 

And  will  their  Colledge  hence  be  cald  the  Oolledge  of  King  James." 

Charles  the  First  was  an  author  of  a  graver  type 
than  his  father.  His  chief  work,  which,  it  is  said.  went, 
first  and  last,  through  forty-seven  impressions,  was 
called  Icon  Basilike,  a  title  resembling  somewhat  that 
of  the  Opus  Magnum  of  James.  This  book  —  the  au- 
thorship of  which,  by  the  by,  has  been  disputed  — has 
won  golden  opinions  from  Hume,  Smollett,  Bishop 
Home,  D'Israeli  —  critics  who  judged  of  its  merits 
long  after  the  death  of  its  supposed  author,  and  who 
cannot,  therefore,  be  suspected  of  flattery.  Charles 
was  the  author,  besides,  of  some  papers  on  Church 
Government,  of  various  Prayers  and  Religious  Ex- 
ercises, and  of  some  Letters  on  Public  Questions  of 
the  day,  and  of  a  poem  on  his  own  sufferings  and 
sorrows,  written  during  his  captivity  at  Carisbrook. 

Charles  the  Second  is  supposed  to  be  the  author 
of  a  certain  song  of  an  amatory  nature,  and  his 
brother  James,  a  little  more  industrious,  wrote  Me- 
moirs of  his  own  Life  and  Campaigns,  besides  sun- 
dry letters  of  a  political  nature,  and  a  collection  of 
Meditations,  Soliloquies,  and  Vows,  published  with 
a  frontispiece  representing  himself  sitting  in  a  chair 
in  a  pensive  attitude,  and  crowru  d  with  thorns. 

The  wife  of  William  the  Third  has  left  behind 
her  only  one  small  literary  claim.  An  anagram 
on  the  name  of  Roger  l'Estrange,  a  gentleman  of 
whose  exploits  contemporary  history  is  very  full. 
The  anagram, 

"  linger  L'K-trange, 
Lying  strange  Roger." 

For  the  rest  —  though  the  reign  of  Anne  was  pre- 
eminently a  period  of  literary  activity  —  the  queen 
herself  was  not  infected  by  the  prevailing  taste  : 
while  as  to  the  house  of  Hanover  it  is  certainly  not 
too  much  to  say  that  its  present  representative  has 
shown  a  greater  taste  for  literary  pursuits  than  any 
one  of  her  ancestors. 

The  work  of  our  latest  royal  author  is  by  this  time 
known  to  everybody.  We  therefore  propose  to  note 
down  no  more  than  one  or  two  distinctive  charac- 
teristics which  separate  it  so  remarkably  from  any 
of  the  literary  productions  published  by  some- of  the 
queen's  predecessors  on  the  English  throne.    Let  the 
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reader  be  mindful  of  those  religious  treatises,  those 
theological  disquisitions,  those  translations  from  the 
classics,  and,  lastly,  those  quaint  poetical  effusions 
which  we  havejust  been  examining.  Let  him  recall 
any  of  the  elaborately  formal  or  grimly  fantastic 
compositions  which  we  have  noticed,  and  then  turn 
to  these  unpretending  "  Leaves."  Had  their  author 
merely  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  ''  write  a  book," 
she  might  easily  have  chosen  some  ambitious  subject, 
and,  with  the  help  at  her  disposal,  might  have  pro- 
duced an  appropriate  successor  to  those  tr< 
and  disquisitions  which  have  been  mentioned  above. 
Queen  Victoria,  however,  has  simply  written  a  rec- 
ord of  the  experiences  and  impressions  of  a  very 
happy  period  of  her  life,  to  recall  them  when  one  of 
the  chief  elements  which  made  this  happin. 
great  has  passed  away.  Would  Queen  Mary,  with 
the  dreadful  prefix  to  her  name,  have  gone  to  see 
those  old  women  in  their  Highland  cottages,  and 
carried  good  cheer,  moral  as  well  as  physical)  among 
them?  Would  vain  Elizabeth  have  enjoyed  scram- 
bling about  Scotch  mountains,  hiding  away  out  of 
sight  when  the  deer  were  stalked,  and  being  carried, 
slung  in  a  plaid,  over  the  swollen  mountain  torrents  ? 

For  all  these  things  were  enjoyed  by  the  writer 
of  the  Highland  Journal,  and  enjoyed  in  no  ordinary 
degree.  The  unaffected  pleasure  which  the  author 
of  the  Highland  .Journal  derived  from  everything 
that  she  saw  ami  did  is  expressed  in  almost  every 
line,  and  in  a  manner  which  is  one  of  the  chief  at- 
tractions of  the  book.  During  a  walk  which  the 
queen  and  the  prince  took  soon  after  their  arrival 
at  Blair  Athol,  which  is  suggestive  of  a  great  meas- 
ure of  enjoyment.  They  have  been  rambling  on 
the  hills  near  the  house.  ••  We  were  high  up.' 
the  queen,  -but,  could  not  get  to  the  top;  Albert 
in  such  delight,  it  is  a  happiness  to  see  him,  he  is  in 
such  spirits.  •  •  •  We  walked  on  to  a  cornfield 
where  a  number  of  women  were  eutting  and  reap- 
ing the  oats  (shearing  they  call  it  in  Scotland), 
with  a  splendid  view  of  the  hills  before  us,  so  rural 
and  romantic,  so  unlike  our  daily  Windsor  walk." 
And  then  she  adds,  M  delightful  as  that  is,"  as  if 
afraid  of  disparaging  poor  old  Windsor,  and  as  if 
remembering  what  happiness  exists  for  her  there 

Then'  is  no  scene  or  experience  described  in  this 
book  which  does  not  receive  a  reflected  light  from 
the  sunshine  which  fills  the  heart  of  the  writer. 
All  sorts  of  small  things  excite  her  wonder  and  de- 
light, —  the  Lcith  fish-women  with  their  white  cap 
and  bright-colored  petticoats,  or  a  Highland  lassie 
in  the  river,  "with  her  dress  tucked  up  almost  to 
her  knees,  washing  potatoes."  All  is  delightful, 
because  all  is  seen  under  such  happy  circumstances. 

Doubtless,  too,  the  new  sensation  of  being  free 
gives  an  additional  zest  to  the  royal  pleasure.  The 
getting  away  from  London,  from  drawing-rooms  and 
levees,  and  to  a  great  extent  from  state  cares  and 
state  conferences,  —  though  there  was  always  a  cab- 
inet minister  on  the  premises  at  Balmoral,  like  a 
memento  mori  at  a  feast, —  the  getting  away  from 
all  these  things  to  be  simply  a  lady  living  with  her 
husband  and  children  in  a  Highland  chateau,  must 
have  been  a  new  and  delightful  leeling.  We  can 
see  that  it  is  so.  A  hundred  passages  in  this  volume 
which  tell  of  the  queen's  keen  enjoyment  of  that 
wild  unfettered  life  which  the  annual  journev  to  the 
Highlands  put  within  her  reach.  u  I  was  delighted," 
she  says,  on  one  occasion,  "  to  go  on  «  Vimpr 
travelling  in  these  enchanting  hills,  in  their  solitude, 
with  only  our  good  Highlanders  with  us."  And  in 
another  place,  when  the  time  of  leaving  Scotland  is 


near,  she  speaks  of  her  liberty  as  one  of  the  losses 
she  a  about  to  sustain.  "  Every  little  trifle  and 
every  spot  I  had  become  attached  to,  our  life  of 
quiet  and  liberty,  everything  was  so  pleasant,  and 
all  the  Highlanders  and  people  who  went  with  us  I 
had  got  to  like  so  much.*' 

That  moment  of  leaving  Scotland  seems  always 
to  have  been  a  very  bitter  one.  The  queen's  at- 
tachment to  this  country,  indeed,  is  almost  beyond 
that  of  a  native.  Over  and  over  again  she  breaks 
out  in  raptures  respecting  the  scenery,  the  hills,  the 
people,  the  very  air  she  breathes.  She  kindles  with 
delight  when  she  again  touches  Scotch  soil  after 
having  been  for  some  time  absent,  and  her  sorrow 
at  turning  her  back  on  the  lochs  and  mountains 
when  the  annual  holiday  is  over,  is  genuine  and  un- 
affected. "Alas!  our  last  day  in  Scotland"  is  a 
phrase  of  frequent  recurrence  in  these  diaries,  and 
once,  when  there  was;  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  which  was  their  last  at  Balmoral 
for  the  season,  her  Majesty  exclaims,  "  I  wished  we 
might  be  snowed  up.  ami  unable  to  move.  How 
happy  I  should  have  been,  could  it  have  been 
Xor  must  one  source  of  enjoyment  —  the  greatest 
of  all  —  be  forgotten.  In  the  Highlands  the  queen 
saw  more  of  her  beloved  prince  than  elsewhere  : 
walking  with  him,  riding  with  him,  reading  with 
him.  or  sketching  by  his  side  continually. 

re  are  some  curious  BCCneS  put  before  the  read- 
er in  this  glimpse  behind  the  curtain  of  what  is  lit- 
erally a  Theatre  ReyaL  The  narrative  of  the  arri- 
val at  the  Castle  of  the  tidings  of  the  taking  of 
Sevastopol,  beginning  with  a  description  of  tin 
of  expectancy  in  which  the  house  was  kept  all  day 
by  rumors  which  had  reached  Balmoral,  and  ending 
with  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  telegrams  in  the 
evening,  containing  the  dccNivenew-  polk 

in  the  hands  of  tin;  allies."  is  very  bright  and  stir- 
ring. The  lighting  of  the  bonfire  upon  the  cairn  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  efforts  to  get  up  a  display 
of  fireworks  by  the  ]>oor  old  Frenchman,  Francois 
d'Albertancon,  "  who  lighted  a  number  of  squibs,  the 
greater  part  of  which  would  not  go  off,"  are  among 
the  memorials  of  an  interesting  time  at  Balmoral. 

Equally  interesting  and  well  described  is  that 
other  almost  historical  scene  in  which  we  are 
shown  how  the  news  of"  The  Duke's"  death  came 
upon  the  holiday  party.  In  this  case,  also,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  preliminary  rumor  of  the 
truth,  which  was  disregarded,  the  party  at  the  Castle 
going  away  for  the  day  on  one  of  their  customary 
excursions.  Then  conies  that  curious  incident  of  the 
queen  mining  her  watch  —  the  gift  of  the  duke  — 
from  her  side,  and,  sending  a  messenger  back  to  the 
house  to  see  that  it  was  safe,  and  then  the  return  of 
the  messenger  with  tidings  of  the  watch,  and  with  a 
bundle  of  letters,  among  which  are  two  which  tell 
the  news  of  the  old  duke's  death. 

It  is  curious  to  read  of  these  public  events  in  the 
journal  of  one  so  deeply  interested  in  them.  The 
sight  of  such  records  sets  one  speculating  whether 
any  of  our  more  remote  sovereigns  kept  journals  of 
this  sort,  and  if  so,  what  sort  of  notices  of  the  public 
occurrences  of  the  day  were  contained  in  them,  A 
diary  of  Henry  the  Eighth's,  for  instance,  witli  an  en- 
try made  on  the  day  when  the  news  of  Wolsey's 
death  reached  him,  would  certainly  be  a  curiosity  of 
some  value.  The  tone  of  any  such  entry  would, 
however,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  differed  widely 
from  such  expressions  of  grief  as  those  to  be  found  in 
the  Journal  of  Queen  Victoria,  written  on  Thurs- 
day, September  16,  1852. 
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CHURCH  BELLS. 

"  How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells, 
falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
Iu  cadence  sweet,  now  dying  all  away, 
Now  pealing  loud  again  and  louder  still, 
Clear  and  sonorous,  as  the  gale  comes  on." 

Who  ^.oes  not  love  to  listen  to  the  sound  of  a 
good  peal  of  church  bells.  Whether  they  be  the 
bells  of  the  old  parish  church,  whose  chimes  call  the 
villagers  to  the  holy  services  of  God's  house  from 
distant  hillsides  and  lonely  valleys,  and  whose  sound 
is  carried  even  to  the  most  distant  hamlet,  or  wheth- 
er they  be  the  bells  of  the  venerable  cathedral  pile, 
round  whose  walls  memories  crowd  of  long  ages  past 
and  gone,  —  memories  of  joys  and  memories  of  sor- 
rows,—  battles  fought  and  victories  won  ;  for  which 
those  bells  have  pealed  forth  their  rejoicings.  Then 
came  the  muffled  knell,  the  solemn  toll,  which  told 
of  those  who  had  gone  to  their  rest ;  some  leaving 
many  behind  them  to  mourn  their  vacant  place, 
while  others  had  passed  away  with  no  loved  ones 
around  to  soothe  and  comfort  their  last  moments  in 
this  weary  world,  and  the  only  count  which  the 
busy  crowds  took  of  their  departure  from  amongst 
them  was  the  passing  bell  and  the  muffled  peal. 

The  church  bells  are  the  union  for  every  joy  and 
sorrow ;  they  join  us  all  together  in  common  sym- 
pathy, — 

"There  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  sounds, 
And  as  the  mind  is  pitched,  the  car  is  pleased  : 
Some  chord  iu  unison  with  what  we  hear, 
Is  touched  within  us  and  the  heart  replies." 

As  God's  church  is  the  union  of  God's  people  on 
earth,  so  the  peal  of  bells  in  that  church  not  only 
call  all  to  come  and  worship  their  God,  but  they  are 
the  only  means  we  have  of  expressing  our  common 
joys  and  our  common  griefs ;  therefore  each  year  the 
associations  with  our  own  loved  peal  of  bells  grow 
stronger  and  stronger,  for  memories  twine  their  arms 
around  an  object,  like  the  ivy  round  the  old  oak- 
trees,  each  year  their  tendrils  become  stronger  and 
more  firmly  twisted. 

The  year  passes  with  its  many  events,  and  then 
comes  the  last  night  of  the  year ;  the  old  year  is 
passing  away,  each  moment  is  numbered,  — 

"Toll  ye  the  church  bell  sad  and  low, 
And  tread  softly  anil  speak  low, 
The  old  year  lies  a  dying.'' 

Now  comes  the  merry  peal,  and  another  year  has 
begun  with  its  open  pages  and  bright  hopes,  and  — 

"  A  joyous  peal  from  the  belfry  rung. 
No  more  in  muffled  tonus  they  sung, 
The  glad  New  Year  had  begun  at  last  ; 
And  they,  who  the  bells  glad  sound  could  hear, 
Lay  peaceful  down  without  care  or  fear." 

How  little  any  of  us  know  about  our  bells  ;  only, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  older  ones  amongst  us  say 
that  bells  used  to  sound  sweeter,  that  there  were 
better  ringers  in  the  old  days,  and  that  the  bells 
then  were  made  with  more  silver  in  them. 

This  later  reason,  Denison  (who  is  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  church  bells)  declares  to  be 
a  vulgar  superstition.  But  every  one  is  quite  right 
when  they  say  there  are  no  bells  like  the  old  bells. 
but  I  hope,  some  day,  the  young  new  bells  may  be 
made  more  like  the  old  ones,  and  then  when  our 
great-grandchildren  sit  and  listen  to  their  sweet 
notes,  they  will  wonder,  as  we  do  now,  at  our  old 
bells.  What  tales  of  the  past  these  bells  could  tell 
them  !  But  this  will  be  in  the  ages  to  come,  and  in 
the  mean  time  what  can  we  learn  about  our  own 
loved  bells?  and  what  histories  can  they  tell  us? 
Small  bells  were  of  ancient  origin,  and  we  read  in  | 


Exodus  of  the  bells  and  pomegranates  worn  on  the 
high  priest's  dress ;  yet  large  bells,  such  as  our  own 
church  bells,  are  never  spoken  of  even  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
been  invented  by  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Xola,  in  Cam- 
pania, about  the  year  400  A.  d.,  whence  the  Nola 
and  Campania  of  the  lower  Latinity.  They  were 
probably  introduced  into  England  soon  after  their 
invention,  for  Bede  mentions  them  about  the  close 
of  the  seventh  century. 

Bells,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  been  applied 
to  sacred  purposes.  There  has  been  much  contro- 
versy as  to  what  the  ancients  called  bells,  for  they 
have  been  called  by  both  ancients  and  moderns  by 
a  great  variety  of  names,  viz. :  Petasus,  Codon, 
Nola,  Cloca,  &c. 

The  Greeks  had  bells,  for  at  Athens  the  priest  of 
Proserpine  used  a  bell  to  call  the  people  to  sacrifice  : 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  discover  wdien  bells  were 
first  used  in  Christian  churches.  In  the  East,  the 
people  were  informed  of  the  hour  of  divine  service 
by  means  of  a  rattle  or  beating  on  wooden  boards 
with  a  hammer,  and  this  custom  was  long  retained. 
An  old  author  tells  us  that  the  signal  for  divine 
worship  was  given  by  a  trumpet,  and  Innoccntus 
Ansaldus  is  of  opinion,  that  all  signals  of  hours  were 
given  by  trumpets  amongst  the  ancients,  and  bells 
were  not  introduced  into  churches  until  the  sixth 
century.  Bede  first  mentions  them  G80  a.i>.,  and, 
certainly,  after  that  period  they  became  common 
and  were  often  made  the  subject  of  pious  donations, 
both  here  and  on  the  Continent. 

In  the  history  of  Ingulphus,  we  read  of  Turketu- 
lus,  abbot  of  Croyland,  who  died  DT5.  lie  caused  a 
large  bell  to  be  made  and  presented  to  his  abbey. 
It  was  called  Guthlac.  Ilis  successor,  Egebricus, 
caused  two  large  bells  to  be  made  called  Bartholo- 
mew and  Bettelmus ;  also  two  of  a  middle  size 
named  Turketulus  and  Taturims,  and  two  small 
bells  called  Pega  and  Bega.  When  the  bell  Guth- 
lac was  hung  along  with  these,  Ingulphus  affirms 
that  such  wonderful  harmony  was  produced,  that 
there  was  no  ringing  in  all  England  to  equal  it. 

Pope  John  XIII. ,  a.i>.  0G8,  consecrated  a  very 
large  new  bell  in  the  Lateran  Church,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  John.  In  the  Roman  Pontificale  is  a 
service  for  the  baptizing  of  bells ;  and  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,'  in  his  "  Glossary,"  v.  Campana,  has  pre- 
served two  monkish  lines  on  the  subject  of  the  an- 
cient offices  of  bells,  — 

"  Laudo  Deum  verum,  plebem  voco,  congrego  clerum, 
Defunctos  ploro,  pestem  fugo,  fosta  decoro." 

Brand  quotes  other  monkish  rhymes,  which  enume- 
rate no  less  than  sixteen  purposes  to  which  bells  are 
or  may  be  applied. 

The  Couvre-feu  or  Curfew  Bell,  was  rang  every 
ni<rht,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by 
William  I.  as  a  badge  of  servitude  upon  the  Eng- 
lish ;  but  the  custom  prevailed  on  the  Continent 
long  before  his  time,  and  was  intended  as  a  precau- 
tion against  fires,  which  were  very  frequent  and 
destructive,  as  all  the  houses  were  then  built  of 
wood.  Henry  I.  is  said  to  have  restored  the  use  of 
lamps  and  candles  at  court  in  the  night  after  the 
ringing  of  the  curfew,  which  had  been  prohibited 
by  his  predecessors.  At  Barking,  in  Essex,  is  still 
a  tower  which  bears  the  name  of  fire-bell  or  curfew, 
and  in  many  parts  of  England,  the  custom  of  ring- 
ing the  curfew  bell  has  been  only  discontinued 
within  the  memory  of  many  living  now.  In  Long- 
fellow's "  Evangeline,"  we  read  of  the  curfew 
bell,  — 
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"  Anon  the  bell  from  the  belfry 
Rang;  out  the  hour  of  nine,  the  village  curfew,  and  straightway 
ltuse  the  guests  and  departed,  and  silence  reigned  in  the  house- 
hold." 

The  Passing  Bell  was  so  named  because  it  was 
tolled  when  any  one  passed  from  this  life.  Hence 
it  was  sometimes  called  the  Soul  Bell,  and  was  rung 
that  those  that  heard  it  might  pray  for  the  soul  of 
the  dying  person.  The  number  of  times  of  tolling 
depended  upon  the  rank  of  the  person.  It  is  spe- 
cially mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  last  moments 
of  Lady  Katharine  Grey,  who  died  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower,  in  1567.  The  tolling  of  the  "  Passing 
Pell"  continued  as  late  as  Charles  II. 's  time.  In 
olden  times  bells  were  used  for  many  superstitious 
purposes.  The  custom  of  the  funeral  knell  first 
arose  in  the  darkest  ages,  as  did  also  the  custom  of 
the  Passing  Bell.  The  most  ancient  bells  and 
cymbals  are  supposed  to  have  been  made  of  brass, 
and  a  special  virtue  was  conceived  to  lie  in  that 
metal.  The  kni\<-s  used  in  the  ancient  sacrifices 
were  always  made  of  brass.  It  entered  into  the 
composition  of  the  sacred  utensils  in  the  temples  ; 
the  sound  of  it  was  supposed  to  put  demons  to 
flight,  and  witchefl  used  it  in  their  incantations.  So 
perhaps,  we  may  suppose,  that  the  ringing  of  bells 
ibr  dying  persons  was  connected  with  the  reputed 
virtue  of  br 

The  ringing  of  bells  was  supposed  to  drive  away 
all  the  evil  spirits  which  might  assail  the  dying  per- 
son. Every  one,  therefore,  who  could  in  his  dying 
moments  atFord  to  pay  the  large  sum  of  money  re- 
quired had  the  largest  bell  rung  for  his  soul,  as  it 
was  supposed  that  the  greater  the  noise  the  more 
effectual  would  be  the  ringing  of  the  bell.  For  if  the 
superstition  of  our  ancestors  did  not  go  so  far  as  to 
believe  in  the  virtue  of  brass,  they  certainly  thought 
that  the  mere  noise  was  sufficient  to  drive  away  the 
evil  spirits,  which  they  believed  were  always  hover- 
ing round  the  dying  to  make  a  prey  of  their  souls. 
The  tolling  of  the  bell  was  supposed  to  strike  them 
with  terror.  From  this  superstition  arose  the  toll- 
ing of  bells  at  funerals;  the  bells  being  muffled  for 
the  sake  of  the  greater  solemnity.  Pells  were  con- 
stantly rung  during  eclipses,  and  supposed  to  put 
all  demons  to  flight.  In  Italy,  the  custom  prevailed 
to  much  later  date,  and  during  great  tempests  the 
women  assembled,  ringing  bells  and  beating  cym- 
bals. 

Now  the  Passing  Bell  is  no  longer  rung,  but  the 
morning  after  the  death  of  any  person,  the  bell  is 
tolled  at  eight  o'clock,  and  at  the  end  of  the  tolling 
(in  Yorkshire  ami  Dorsetshire,  and  probably 
where),  nine  knells  are  tolled  for  a  man,  six  for  a 
woman,  and  three  for  a  child.  In  Somersetshire 
three  knells  are  tolled  for  a  man  and  only  two  for 
a  woman. 

The  Sanctus,  or  Saint's  Bell,  was  thus  called  be- 
cause rung  when  the  priest  came  to  the  words  of 
the  mass  u  Sancte,  sancte,  sancte,  Pens  Sabaoth," 
that  all  persons  who  were  absent  might  fall  on  their 
knees  in  reverence  of  the  holy  office  going  on  in  the 
churches.  It  was  usually  a  small  bell  rung  by  hand 
similar  to  those  still  in  use  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  but  it  was  frequently  placed  where  it 
might  be  heard  farthest ;  in  a  lantern  at  the  spring- 
ing of  the  steeple,  or  in  a  turret  at  the  angle  of  the 
tower,  or  for  the  convenience  of  being  more  easily 
rung,  within  a  cote  or  turret  between  the  church 
and  the  chancel,  the  rope  in  this  situation  falling 
down  into  the  choir  not  far  from  the  altar.  Several 
of  these  turrets,  and  some  with  the.  bells  in  them, 
are  still  seen  in  our  country  churches,  and  in  several 


churches  in  Somersetshire  the  Sanctus  bell  is  still 
rung  at  the  commencement  of  the  service. 

It  is  said  that  among  the  Greeks,  bells  began  to  be 
disused  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks,  as  the  latter  forbade  the  use  of  bells  lest  their 
sound  should  disturb  the  repose  of  souls.  At  Bor- 
deaux, also,  we  hear  of  the  people  being  deprived  of 
their  bells  on  account  of  rebellion,  and  when  offered 
them  again,  they  refused  to  have  them,  having 
learnt  the  ease  and  conveniency  of  being  freed 
•'  from  the  constant  din  and  jangling  of  bells." 

The  largest  bells  in  the  world  are  generally  sta- 
tionary bells,  used  only  for  clocks  to  strike  upon,  or 
at  the  most  are  occasionally  swung  frame  high,  or 
up  to  the  horizontal  position,  whereas  bells  rung  in 
a  peal,  like  our  church  bells,  are  swung  completely 
up  or  raised  and  set  with  the  mouth  upwards,  when 
the  ringers  stop  between  the  peals.  No  other  na- 
tion in  the  world  ring  their  bills  in  this  way,  but 
they  only  half  raise  them  and  ring  their  chimes  by 
the  easier  and  less  effective  plan  of  tolling,  wherein 
the  bell  swings  just  enough  to  make  the  clapper 
strike  it.  The  only  objection  to  our  mode  of  ring- 
ing our  bells,  is  not  the  hard  work,  as  it  is  a  moM 
healthy  exercise,  but  when  the  bells  are  very  large 
and  the  tower  is  weak,  either  from  decay  if  it  is  old, 
or  poverty  of  construction  if  it  is  modern,  the  hori- 
zontal thrust  of  the  bells  is  too  much  for  it  to  bear. 
Not  that  it  is  not  safe  to  ring  the  balk,  because  the 
tower  sways  with  them.  Stone,  like  everything 
else,  is  elastic  to  a  certain  extent,  and  many  a  tower 
has  gone  on  vibrating  for  centuries  without  being 
the  worse  for  it. 

The  largest  bell  rung  in  a  peal  in  England,  and 
probably  in  the  world,  is  the  tenor  iu  the  peal  at 
Exeter,  which  weighs  67  cwt.  The  peal  of  bells  at 
the  Kxeter  Cathedral  is  tin-  largest  peal  of  bells  in 
England,  and  they  are,  of  COQTM,  very  old.  There 
are  ten  bells  in  the  peal,  and  though  the  earliest 
date  for  re-casting  the  bells  appears  in  the  chapter 
book  dated  September  M&,  1689,  the  tenor  bell 
B  bears  the  name  of  Grandison  inscribed  upon  it, 
and  as  Grandison  was  Bishop  of  Exeter  from  1327 
to  1369,  it  is  most  probable  the  bell  was  put  up 
about  his  time  and  inscribed  with  his  name,  as  it 
was  the  ancient  custom  to  name  the  bells  either  in 
honor  of  some  saint  or  the  donor  of  the  bell. 

The  ninth  bell  in  the  Exeter  peal  is  named  "  Staf- 
ford." The  eighth  bell,  called  the  "  old  nine 
o'clock,"  was  probably  the  Curfew  bell  rung  in 
olden  times  at  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening.  The 
seventh  bell  boars  the  name  of  "  Cobthorne,"  and 
the  sixth  boll  is  called  the  "  Doom  boll."  Though 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  exact  origin  of 
the  name,  it  was  probably  rung  at  the  time  of  exe- 
cutions. There  is  an  order  in  the  chapter  book  for 
re-casting  it,  dated  1693.  The  fifth  is  inscribed 
"  Fox,"  after  Bishop  Fox,  who  was  Bishop  of  Exeter 
from  1487  to  1491  ;  and  who  is  said  to  have  given 
the  Cathedral  the  curious  clock  and  the  great  Peter 
boll  which  is  in  the  North  tower.  The  •  Keble  " 
bell  has  the  date  of  1 729,  when  it  was  re-cast.  And 
the  second  and  third  bells  boar  the  dates  of  1G16  and 

The  best  small  peal  of  bells  in  England  is  said  to 
be  at  Castle  Camps  in  Cambridgeshire.  Denison 
tells  us  that  no  good  peal  of  eight  bells,  or  even  a 
single  good  bell  of  thirty  hundred  weight,  has  been 
east  within  the  last,  thirty  years  :  and  the  art  of  cast- 
ing very  large  bells,  say  of  four  tons  or  six  feet  in 
diameter,  had  perished  long  before  that.  There  has 
been  no  good  bell  of  that  size  cast  within  the  last 
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century  and  a  half  at  least.  That  of  St.  Paul's, 
which  had  to  be  cast  twice  over  and  was  made  in 
1709,  though  better  than  any  other  of  the  later 
ones,  is  not  generally  considered  a  really  good  bell ; 
for  though  the  art  of  bell-founding  survived  the  other 
Gothic  arts  for  several  centuries,  it  has  of  late  sunk 
very  low. 

The  tone  of  a  bell  depends  conjointly  on  the 
diameter,  the  height,  and  the  thickness,  the  smaller 
bell  yielding  the  lower  note,  other  things  being 
equal.  The  shape  of  bells  is  different  in  different 
countries,  being  more  cylindrical  or  conical  in  one 
than  another;  and  having  evidently  originated  in 
cymbals  or  basins,  it  is  probably  that  from  remote 
ages  to  the  present  time  there  may  have  been  a 
gradual  progression  from  a  flat  circular  plate  to  a 
figure  nearly  approaching  a  cylinder. 

Denison  says :  "  The  foreign  bells  are  not  supe- 
rior to  the  English,  and  that  long-waisted  bells,  like 
the  French,  of  rather  a  flower-pot  form,  are  inferior 
to  those  whose  internal  height  is  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  their  diameter,  and  more  contracted  in 
the  waist.  The  tone  or  note  of  a  bell  can  be  altered 
by  cutting,  whereas  the  tone  or  quality  of  the  sound 
is  incurable  if  it  is  bad.  Bells  are  made  of  differ- 
ent substances,  which  produces  a  difference  in  the 
sound. 

Glass  is  one  of  the  most  sonorous  bodies  of  which 
beUa  are  constructed,  but  we  have  heard  of  wooden 
bulla  in  the  East,  although  throughout  Europe  they 
arc  made  of  a  compound  of  copper  and  tin,  called 
bell-metal,  to  which  silver  is  said  to  have  been  occa- 
sionally added.  This,  as  I  have  already  said,  Mr. 
Denison  declares  to  have  been  a  vulgar  error, 
though  many  still  believe  the  old  superstition. 
Modern  bell-founders  say  that  the  composition  of 
bell-metal  ought  to  be  four  parts  of  copper  to  one  of 
tin.  Enormous  furnaces  are  necessary  for  the  casting 
of  church  bells,  as  the  whole  casting  must  be  made  at 
once;  but  a  description  of  this  is  too  long  a  subject 
for  me  to  enter  upon.  The  casting  of  a  bell  is  most 
beautifully  described  in  Schiller's  "  Das  Lied  von 
der  Glocke." 

We  have  learnt  by  experience,  that  if  we  make 
a  set  of  bells  of  any  shape  or  any  metal,  so  long  as 
they  are  of  uniform  shape  and  composition,  and 
with  all  their  dimensions  (thickness  included)  vary- 
ing according  to  the  following  numbers,  —  (50,  54, 
48,  45,  40,  36,  32,  30;  they  will  sound  the  eight 
notes  of  the  common  diatonic  scale,  and  will  be,  in 
fact,  a  peal  of  eight  bells  in  perfect  tune  with  each 
other,  no  matter  in  what  key,  and  no  matter  whether 
they  are  good  or  bad  bells.  The  eight  largest  bells 
of  the  Exeter  peal  are  in  these  proportions. 

The  thinness  of  modern  bells  is  made  still  more 
injurious  by  their  being  made  of  softer  and  less 
elastic  metal  than  the  old  ones.  The  difference  in 
the  quantity  of  tin  does  not  affect  the  note,  though 
it  does  the  quality  of  the  tone.  The  tenor  of  a  peal 
of  eight  bells  ought  not  to  weigh  less  than  a  ton.  and 
16  or  18  cwt.  is  not  at  all  too  heavy  for  the  tenor  of 
a  peal  of  six  bells  when  made  of  the  proper  thickness 
or  note,  which  ought  not  to  be  lower  than  G  or  F. 
About  30  cwt.  is  the  best  weight  for  a  peal  of  eight, 
and  the  tenor  of  a  peal  of  ten  bells  ought  not  to  be 
less  than  two  tons,  or  in  a  peal  of  twelve,  three  tons. 
The  largest  peal  of  six  bells  is  at  Sherborne,  where 
the  bells  are  very  old  and  famous,  and  they  are 
nearly  the  same  size  and  weight  as  the  Bow  bells, 
of  which  the  tenor  weighs  above  53  cwt.,  and  the 
sixtli  above  it  2  cwt.  Two  more  bells  were  added 
to  the  j>eal  at  Sherborne  in  1858,  so  that  they  have 


now  a  peal  of  eight  bells,  as  well  as  the  Sanctus  bell, 
which  bears  the  usual  inscription,  "  Ave  Maria,  ora 
pro  nobis";  and  the  Fire  bell,  on  which  are  in- 
scribed the  words, — 

"  Lord,  quench  this  furious  flame, 
Arise,  run,  help,  put  out  the  same." 

It  is  rung  by  the  sexton  on  the  first  alarm  of  a  fire. 
The  tenor  bell  at  Sherborne  was  the  gift  of  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  who  at  one  time  was  rector  of  Lim- 
ington,  near  Ilchester.  This  bell  was  the  smallest 
of  the  seven  bells  imported  from  Tournay,  and  dis- 
tributed by  him  among  the  cathedrals  of  Lincoln, 
Exeter,  Oxford,  &c.  It  is  called  Great  Tom,  after 
its  donor,  and  has  the  following  legend  attached  to 

it,— 

"  By  Wolsey's  gift  I  measure  time  for  all ; 
To  mirth,  to  grief,  to  church,  I  serve  to  call." 

It  was  re-cast  in  Elizabeth's  time,  but  has  now  fallen 
out  of  repair. 

The  seventh  bell  at  Sherborne  is  called  the  Lady's 
Bell. 

Most  of  the  old  bells  in  England  have  some  le- 
gend or  inscription  belonging  to  them.  In  a  tower 
at  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  are  five  bells,  most  of  which 
are  inscribed  with  Latin  verses  explanatory  of  some 
historical  facts,  —  one  was  hung  in  1258,  during  the 
ministry  of  a  certain  person ;  another  was  cast  in 
1358,  after  the  lightning  had  destroyed  the  former 
bells.  In  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  there 
was  a  bell  brought  from  England,  which  was  in- 
scribed :  — 

"  Facta  fuit  A  Dom  1400  die.  vi.  mensis 
Septembris  Sancta  Barbara  ora  pro  nobis.' ' 

On  two  old  bells  in  England  are  also  these  Latin 
inscriptions,  — 

"  Hiec  campana  Margaretta  est  nominata." 

And  on  the  other  bell  in  the  same  place  are  these 
words,  — 

"  In  multis  annis  resonet  campana  Johannis." 

On  the  tenor  bell  of  the  parish  church  of  Abbot's 
Leigh,  in  Somersetshire,  are  the  words,  — 

"  I  to  the  church  the  living  call, 
And  to  the  grave  doth  summon  all.*' 

And  on  the  treble  bell,  — 

"  My  treble  voice  makes  hearts  rejoice." 

1714  is  the  date  of  the  oldest  of  these  bells.  In 
another  parish  in  Somerset  is  a  bell  of  the  date  of 
1 705,  with  the  inscription  as  follows  :  — 

"  Thoft  my  vois,  it  is  bot  small, 
Will  be  herd  amongst  you  all." 

At  the  Church  of  St.  Sidwell,  Exeter,  several  of 
the  bells  have  curious  inscriptions  :  — 

Is*  Bell,  —    "I  mean  to  make  it  understood, 

That  though  I  'm  little  yet  I  'm  good." 

2d  Bell,  —     "  If  you  have  a  judicious  ear, 

You  Ml  own  my  voice  is  sweet  and  clear.1 
3d  Bell, —     "  Such  wondrous  power  to  musick  given, 

It  elevates  the  soul  to  heaven." 
4<A  Bell,—  "  Ye  people,  all  that  hear  me  ring, 

Be  faithful  to  your  God  and  king." 
bth  Bell,  —   "  While  thus  we  join  in  cheerful  sounds, 

May  love  and  loyalty  abound." 
6th  Bell,—  "Ye  ringers  all  that  prize  your  health,  and  happiness, 

Be  sober,  merry,  wise,  and  you  '11  the  same  possess." 

1773. 
1th  Bell,  —  "  All  ye  who  join  in  wedlock's  beads 
Your  hands  and  hearts  unite. 

So  shall  our  tuneful  tongues  unite 
To  laud  the  nuptial  rite."  1(73. 

A  bell  was  presented  by  King  Edward  III.  of 
England  to  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  which,  according 
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to  the  inscription  upon  it,  was  33,000  weight.  The 
largest  bell  in  all  France  is  said  to  be  the  one  hung 
in  St.  Mary's  Church  at  Rouen,  and  it  has  this  in- 
scription, — 

"  Je  suis  nominee  George  d'Amboise, 
Qui  plus  que  trente  six  milpoise, 
Et  si  qui  bien  me  poysera, 
Quarante  mil  y  trouvera." 

This  bell  was  presented  to  the  church  by  George, 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  the  tower  containing  it 
was  equally  famous.  A  great  scarcity  of  oil  pre- 
vailed in  the  diocese,  so  that  there  was  hardly 
enough  for  Lent,  and  the  archbishop  permitted  the 
inhabitants  to  use  butter  on  each  paying  sixpence 
for  the  indulgence.  From  the  sum  then  collected 
the  tower  was  built,  and  always  thereafter  was 
called  the   Tour  de  la   !'■>  urn  . 

Many  and  various  as  are  the  legends  of  the  for- 
eign bells,  none  can  surpass  our  noble  old  English 
peals  in  their  richness  of  sound  and  the  depth  of 
their  notes,  and  around  them  how  many  ties  and 
associations  are  twined!  And  if  the  old  tenor  of 
the  Exeter  peal  could  raise  its  voice  aim  must  M, 
how  many  sad  and  bright  stories  would  mingle  in 
its  song  ! 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Mar  of  the  Paris  musical  talons  this  season 
is  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  flautist,  M.  Auguste 
Charles.  He  executed  si  mie  of  his  own  composi- 
tions at  Rossini's  hist  reunion,  on  whicli  occasion 
the  great  mae>tro  presented  him  with  his  portrait. 
His  style,say  the  French  critics,  is  quite  novel,  and 
will  evidently  inaugurate  a  new  school. 

Tiik  mysterious  disappearance  of  Mr.  Speke,  a 
brother  of  the  explorer,  is  creating  the  greaiel 
citement  in  London,  judging  from  the  English  pa- 
pers of  February  the  8th.  If  the  gentleman  is 
alive,  he  owes  it  to  his  family  to  speak  out  at  once, 
veral  hundred  people  8*8  engaged  in  working 
up  the  case,  the  mystery  w'n  probably  be  explained 
before  long. 

A  MM.ri.AU  will  case  has  come  before  the 
Roannes  Courts.  A.  M.  Pitre  died  last  year,  and 
left  his  property  to  his  heirs  on  condition  of  their 
spending  §  1,500  sterling  in  erecting  a  bronze 
monument  on  his  tomb  representing  Death,  under 
pain  of  forfeiting  the  property,  in  which  case  it 
would  go  to  the  sick  poor  of  the  town.  The  heirs 
wish  to  evade  this  somewhat  insane  c! 

The    City  of  Paris   has  been   gratified    by  the 

presentation  of  King  William  of  Prussia's  bust  in 
white  marble,  by  Robert  Cauer:  furthermore,  by 
the  presentation  of  that  of  King  Maximilian  II. 
of  Bavaria,  father  of  the  present  King,  in  whose 
honor  a  fete  was  given  In  1887  by  the  Prefet  de  la 
Seine.  These  two  works  are  to  be  placed  in  a 
gallery  specially  reserved  for  the  effigies  of  all  the 
Sovereigns  who  have  dined  or  danced  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville. 

Railway  travelling  is  not  without  its  statistician. 
That  worthy  personage  who  from  time  to  time  in- 
forms us  of  the  numbers  of  pah's  d<  fetes  </ras,  or  of 
glasses  of  absinthe  Paris  consumes  during  the  year, 
now  gives  us  the  unpleasant  information  that  29  7 
persons  have  been  killed  on  French  railroads  be- 
tween the  years  IStiO  and  1866.  The  companies 
add,  in  their  own  defence,  that  of  this  number  169 
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perished  through  their  own  imprudence.  During 
the  same  space  of  time  4,515  travellers  were  serious- 
ly injured,  47  by  their  own  fault.  In  the  year  1866 
of  24  7,293.668  persons  who  travelled  by  railroad, 
15  were  killed,  and  540  injured,  16  of  the  latter, 
however,  since  dying  from  their  injuries.  An  un- 
pleasant calculation,  on  the  whole. 

Horace  Vek  net's  original  sketch  of  the  great 
painting  "  La  Smalah,"  was  sold  last  week  in  Paris. 
The  subject  of  this  gigantic  work  is  the  Due  d'Au- 
male,  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  men,  surprising 
the  whole  of  Abd-el-Kader's  household.  That 
prince  went  one  day  to  pay  Vernet  a  visit  in  his 
atelier,  and  while  looking  at  this  identical  sketch 
accidentally  let  his  cigarette  fall  The  slight  scorch 
produced  rather  enhances  the  historic  value  of  the 
drawing. 

A  c<>ijke>i»<>ndent  of  the  Cork  Constitution 
complains  that  it  is  dangerous  to  walk  about  the 
Streets  of  that  city  without  wearing  some  article  of 
of  the  u  national  color,"  —  green.  M  Recently," 
•a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  was  going 
down  Duncan  Street  on  an  errand  of  mercy,  when 
she  was  astonished  by  being  set  upon  by  several 
young  boys  and  lasses  (not  by  any  means  of  the 
lowest  rank,  as  they  were  decently  dressed),  who 
M-izcd  her  round  the  neck  and  tore  her  scarlet  hand- 
kerchief, demanding  to  know  why  she  did  not  wear 
the  patriotic  color  !  " 

A  COXBKSP09TDSNT  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ar- 
gues that  the  Cockney  peculiarity  which  turns 
"Emma"  into  "Emmar  and  "America"  into 
"Americar"  is  a  proof  of  refinement,  —  "results 
from  a  finer  organization  than  that  which  is  satisfied 
with  the  more  correct  pronunciation."  He  says  he 
heard  it  on  the  stage,  al  the  bar,  and  in  the 
pulpit."  and   he  is  quite  proud  of  it.     The  Star 

:  "He  does  not  say  what  he  thinks  of  the 
Cockney  mode  of  aspirating,  but  this  we  should 
think  would  be  an  additional  proof  of  refinement. 
Sow  sweetly  would  read  those  lines  of  Byron's  in 
which  the  apostrophe  Ave  Maria,  —  we  beg  pardon, 
k  Have  Manar,'  —  is  repeated  so  often." 

Tin:  managers  of  the  principal  library  in  the  city 
of  Cork,  lately  refused  to  admit   the    Westminster 
w  to  their  shelves   because  it  contained,  not 
n  article  on  polygamy  in  Turkey.     The 
Mr.  Whitelegge,  a  Unitarian  minister,  moved 
its  readmission,  but   his  motion  was  not  even  sec- 
onded.     In    vain    Mr.    Whitelegge    pleaded    that 
Mill  and  (bote  were  writers  whose  contributions  to 
the  Westminster  9ome   people  might  like  to  read. 
The  shareholders  were  inexorable  ;   and  the  public 
of  Cork  are  to  be  guarded  for  the  future  against  any 
information  regarding  the  state  of  the  marriage  reg- 
ulations of  Turkey. 

The  Richmond  (England)  Notes,  speaking  of  the 
illustrations  in  Mr.  Whittier's  "  Snow-Bound,"  says 
of  the  artist :  '•  Mr.  Fenn  is  a  native  of  Richmond, 
and  has  added  one  name  more  to  the  somewhat 
scanty  roll  of  Richmond  Celebrities.  A  few  years 
ago,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  friend,  the  late 
William  Harvey,  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  M 
Dalziel,  and  well  we  remember  paying  a  visit  to 
those  eminent  engravers,  to  solicit  a  holiday  for  our 
young  friend,  that  he  might  accompany  us  on  an 
excursion  into  North  Wales,  and  we  feel  pride  in 
possessing  one  of  his  earliest  sketches  from  nature, 
taken  during  that  trip.     On  the  expiration  of  his 
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articles  with  the  Messrs.  Dalziel,  his  love  of  travel 
and  his  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  wild 
and  beautiful,  prompted  him  to  leave  England  for 
America,  where  he  married,  and  a  few  years  since 
he  introduced  his  wife  to  his  native  home,  where  he 
would,  had  he  met  with  the  encouragement  his  tal- 
ents deserved,  have  remained  ;  but,  not  meeting 
with  the  support  he  anticipated,  after  a  short  stay 
in  Richmond,  and  a  visit  to  the  '  Eternal  City,'  he 
returned  to  America,  and  has  now  achieved  fame  in 
his  adopted  country." 

Alexandre  Dumas  has  published  the  first  num- 
ber of  Dartagnan,  a  non-political  journal,  for  10 
centimes.  It  is  rather  like  the  earlier  Figaro,  —  a 
pleasant,  gossiping  leaf,  —  a  sort  of  literary  ice 
wafer,  warranted  never  to  give  its  readers  the  head- 
ache, and  never  to  send  them  to  sleep.  The  vet- 
eran himself  writes  the  introductory  •'  Causerie," 
and  tells  the  world  in  postscript  that,  with  or  -with- 
out its  patronage,  the  journal  will  go  on  for  a  year. 
In  the  frontispiece,  D'Artagnan.  of  "  The  Three 
Mousquetaires,"  is  seen  riding  on  horseback  towards 
Paris.  A  few  of  the  things  he  will  find  in  the  capi- 
tal are  enumerated  in  the  "  Causerie."  In  place  of 
Balzac  he  will  find  Pouson  du  Terrail ;  in  place  of 
Alfred  de  Musset,  Feydeau  ;  in  place  of  Meyerbeer, 
Offenbach ;  in  place  of  Madlle.  Rachel,  Madlle. 
Favart ;  in  place  of  Frederick  Lemaitre,  nobody. 
After  the  "  Causerie  "  of  the  father,  conies  M  Corre- 
spondance  intime  "  from  the  son,  beginning  "  Mon 
pere  cheri."  The  rest  is  made  up  of  a  little  Ara- 
bian tale,  verses  to  Patty,  and  a  bill  of  fare  for  a 
dinner  for  six,  &c.,  &c. 

"  Hernani  "  was  recently  played  in  the  presence 
of  Victor  Hugo.  The  Guernsey  Star  publishes  the 
following  account  of  the  incident :  — 

"  We  announced  in  the  Star  that  one  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  the  greatest  of  modern  dramatists  was  to 
be  performed  at  our  theatre  in  the  presence  of  the 
distinguished  author,  by  a  French  company  of  trage- 
dians who  had  come  to  Guernsey,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reaping  any  pecuniary  advantage,  but  in  a 
true  artistic  spirit,  with  the  ambition  of  playing 
'  Hernani '  before  Victor  Hugo,  and  with  the  desire 
of  offering  to  him  a  tribute  of  their  homage.  We  at 
the  same  time  observed  that  this  representation 
would  mark  a  brilliant  epoch  in  the  dramatic  annals 
of  the  island. 

The  theatre,  as  soon  as  the  doors  were  opened, 
was  filled  with  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  brilliant 
audiences  ever  seen  within  its  walls.  The  stage  box 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  audience  was  reserved  for  If. 
Victor  Hugo,  and  screened  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
house  by  a  curtain,  the  great  author,  from  his  rooted 
dislike  of  being  lionized,  having  made  this  arrange- 
ment a  condition  of  his  attendance.  '  Hernani,'  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  his  works  as  a  poetical  compo- 
sition, is  also  one  of  the  best  exponents  of  his  dra- 
matic theory.  More  entirely  free  than  any  other  of 
his  plays,  from  that  license  of  incident  and  expression 
which  is  claimed,  and  not  unfrequently  acted  on,  by 
the  disciples  of  the  romantic  school,  it  is  chiefly  char- 
acterized by  the  thoroughly  natural  expression  of 
human  feeling  which  runs  through  all  its  scenes. 

"M.  Duhamel,  in  the  difficult  part  of  Don  Carlos, . 
exhibited  very  nice  discrimination,  and  threw  over 
it  the  requisite  light  and  shade  in  a  manner  that 
proved  him  to  be  an  experienced  and  accomplished 
actor.  The  part  of  Don  Kuy  Gomez,  also,  received 
at  the  hands  of  M.  Frumence  able  and  judicious 


treatment,  his  fine  voice  giving  full  effect  to  the 
beautiful  language  he  had  to  deliver.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  acting  of  Mdlle.  Othon  that  gave  the  prin- 
cipal charm  to  the  performance.  This  lady,  endowed 
with  much  personal  beauty,  with  a  touching  voice, 
and  remarkable  grace  and  purity  of  tone,  was  no 
less  admirable  in  the  delivery  of  the  language  as- 
signed to  her  than  in  the  eloquence  of  her  silent 
action,  which,  in  fact,  is  a  very  important  portion  of 
the  part.  When  between  two  of  the  acts,  M.  Victor 
Hugo  left  his  box  to  go  behind  the  scenes  to  ex- 
press to  the  actors  his  high  approbation  of  their  per- 
formance (which  we  know  he  did  in  terms  that  were 
most  gratifying  to  them)  he  was  loudly  cheered,  as 
he  was  also  on  his  return ;  but  the  crowning  act  was 
reserved  for  the  conclusion  of  the.  piece,  when  a  loud 
cry  of  "  Three  cheers  for  the  author  "  was  raised, 
and  heartily  joined  in  by  the  audience  upstanding, 
—  a  tribute  of  feeling  which  M.  Hugo  acknowledged 
by  repeatedly  bowing,  and  which  we  have  been  as- 
sured he  gratefully  appreciated." 


CHANGE. 

They  spake  of  thee  to  me :  they  said, 

"  This  is  thy  friend  "  ;  and  I,  with  set 

Mechanic  force,  as  one  that  met 

A  challenge,  turned ;  in  measured  speech 

I  spake  of  thee :  I  seemed  to  reach 

Some  distant  region  whence  to  bring 

My  words,  that  in  a  praiseful  ring 

Enshrined  thy  name.     My  words  were  true, 

Yet,  while  I  spake,  a  cruel  sense 

Of  falsehood  on  my  spirit  grew, 

Of  poverty  and  vain  pretence  ; 

A  sound  of  loosened  earth  fell  through 

My  words,  and  then  they  ceased.  I  knew 

I  buried  thee  beneath  my  praise  ; 

I  hid  thee  deep,  and  o'er  thee  drew 

The  moulds,  while,  like  a  tear  that  fills 

Among  the  grasses  rank  and  high 

That  grow  within  the  graveyard  walls, 

And  glitters  when  the  dews  are  dry, 

Fell  on  my  soul  the  thought  of  days, 

When  at  thy  name  a  sudden  flower 

Within  my  heart  would  bloom  and  spread, 

And  die  not  till  its  odor  shed,  — 

Made  sweet  the  moment,  sweet  the  hour 

I  spoke  of  thee.     O  !  these  were  days, 

Methinks,  for  loving,  not  for  praise. 

I  could  not  praise  thee  then  ;  in  part 

I  saw  not,  loved  not.     What  to  me 

Were  gifts  that  others  prized  ?     A  free, 

Kind  gift,  I  took  thee  to  my  heart, 

This  heart  that  did  not  reasons  seek, 

Nor  reasons  need,  for  loving  thee. 

So  now  this  praising  thin  and  weak 

Seems  but  a  shroud  to  wrap  thee  in 

A  garment  never  worn  in  life, 

Drawn  close  unto  thy  feet  and  chin. 

So  endeth  love,  so  endeth  strife,  — 
Vex  not  this  ghost,  O,  let  it  pass. 
Hold  not  before  these  lips  the  glass ; 
The  life,  the  breath,  the  soul  is  fled, 
Now  draw  the  curtain  round  the  dead, 
And  bring  no  music  here.     What  care 
The  dead  for  praising  ?     Unto  prayer 
Let  silence  grow ;  shut  out  the  air 
From  this  still  chamber ;  shut  the  light 
From  these  still  brows  so  calm  and  white. 

Dora  Greenwell. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

They  rowed  more  than  a  mile,  so  deep  was  the 
glorious  bay ;  and  then  their  oars  struck  the.  ground. 
But  Hazel  with  the  boat-hook  propelled  the  boat 
gently  over  the  pellucid  water,  that  now  seemed  too 
shallow  to  tloat  a  canoe ;  and  at  last  looked  like  the 
mere  varnish  of  that  picture,  the  prismatic  sands  he- 
low  ;  yet  still  the  little  craft  glided  over  it,  till  it  gen- 
tly grazed  the.  soft  sand,  and  was  stationary.  So 
placidly  ended  that  terrible  voyage. 

-Mr.  Hazel  and  Miss  BollcstOP  were  on  shore  in  a 
moment,  and  it  was  all  they  could  do  not  to  fall  up- 
on the  land  and  kiss  it. 

Never  had  the  sea  disgorged  upon  that  fairy  isle 
BOCh  ghastly  spectres.  They  looked,  not  like  people 
about  to  die,  but  that  had  died,  and  been  buried, 
and  just  come  out  of  their  graves  to  land  on  that 
blissful  shore.  We  should  have  started  back  with 
horror;  but  the  birds  of  that  virgin  isle  merely 
stepped  out  of  their  way,  and  did  not  My. 

They  had  landed  in  paradise. 

Even  Welch  yielded  to  that  universal  longing  men 
have  to  embrace  the  land  after  perils  at  sea,  and  w;is 
putting  his  leg  slowly  over  the  gunwale,  when  Hazel 
came  back  to  his  assistance.  He  got  ashore,  but  was 
contented  to  sit  down  with  his  eyes  on  the  dimpled 
sea  and  the  boat,  waiting  quietly  till  the  tide  should 
float  his  friend  to  his  feet  again. 

The  sea-birds  walked  quietly  about  him,  and 
minded  him  not. 

Miss  Rolleston  ascended  a  green  slope  very  slow- 
ly, for  her  limbs  were  cramped ;  and  was  lost  to  view. 

Hazer  now  went  up  the  beach,  and  took  a  more 
minute  survey  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  west  side  of  the  bay  was  varied.  Half  of  it 
presented  the  soft  character  that  marked  the  bay  in 
general ;  but  a  portion  of  it  was  rocky,  though 
streaked  with  vegetation,  and  this  part  was  intersect- 
ed by  narrow  clefts,  into  which,  in  some  rare  tempests 
and  high  tides  combined,  tongues  of  the  sea  had  en- 
tered, licking  the  sides  of  the  gullies  smooth  ;  and 
these  occasional  visits  were  marked  by  the  sand, 
and  broken  shells,  and  other  debris  the  tempestuous 
and  encroaching;  sea  had  loll  behind. 


The  true  high-water  mark  was  several  feet  lower 
than  these  oYeris,  and  was  clearly  marked.  On  the 
land  above  the  cliffs  he  found  a  tangled  jungle  of 
tropical  shrubs,  into  which  he  did  not  penetrate,  but 
skirted  it.  and  walking  eastward,  came  out  upon  a 
delirious  down  or  grassy  slope,  that  faced  the  centre 
of  the  bay.  It  was  a  gentleman's  lawn  of  a  thousand 
acres,  with  an  extremely  gentle  slope  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  island  down  to  the  sea. 

A  river  Mowing  from  some  distant  source  ran  east- 
ward through  this  down,  but  at  its  verge,  and  al- 
most encircled  it.  Hazel  traversed  the  lawn  until 
thu  river,  taking  a  sudden  turn  towards  the  sea.  in- 
pted  him  at  a  spot  which  he  immediately  fixed 
Helen  EtoDestoo'fl  future  residence. 

Four  short,  thick,  umbrageous  trees  stood  close  to 
the  stream  on  this  side,  and  on  the  eastern  r-ide  was 
a  gmve  of  gigantic  palm-trees,  at  who>e  very  ankles 
the  river  ran.  Indeed,  it  had  undermined  one  of 
these  palm-trees,  and  that  giant  at  this  moment  lay 
all  across  the  stream,  leaving  a  gap  through  which 
Hazel's  eye  could  pierce  to  a  great  depth  among 
these  grand ,  columns ;  for  they  stood  wide  apart, 
and  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  brushwood,  jungle,  or 
even  grass,  below  their  enormous  crowns.  He  chris- 
1  the  place  St.  Helen's  on  the  spot. 

He  now  dipped  his  baler  into  the  stream  and 
found  it  pure  and  tolerably  cool. 

He  followed  the  bend  of  the  stream  ;  it  evaded  the 
slope  and  took  him  by  its  own  milder  descent  to  the 
sands  :  over  these  it  flowed  smooth  as  glass  into  the 
sea. 

Hazel  ran  to  Welch  to  tell  him  all  he  had  discov- 
ered, and  to  give  him  his  first  water  from  the  island. 

He  found  a  roan-colored  pigeon,  with  a  purplish 
neck,  perched  on  the  sick  man's  foot.  The  bird 
shone  ljke  a  rainbow,  and  cocked  a  saucy  eye  at 
Hazel,  and  flew  up  into  the  air  a  few  yards,  but  it 
soon  appeared  that  fear  had  little  to  do  with, this 
movement ;  for,  after  an  airy  circle  or  two,  he  fanned 
Hazel's  cheek  with  his  fast-flapping  wings,  and 
lighted  on  the  very  edge  of  the  baler,  and  was  for 
sipping. 

"  O,  look  here,  Welch  ! "  cried  Hazel,  in  an  ecsta- 
sy of  delight. 


*  Kntered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1S0S.  by  Tickxor  and  Fields,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the 

District  of  Massachusetts. 
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"  Ay,  sir,"  said  he.  "  Poor  things,  they  han't  a 
found  us  out  yet." 

The  talking  puzzled  the  bird,  if  it  did  not  alarm 
him,  and  he  flew  up  to  the  nearest  tree,  and,  perch- 
ing there,  inspected  these  new  and  noisy  bipeds  at 
his  leisure. 

Hazel  now  laid  his  hand  on  Welch's  shoulder  and 
reminded  him  gently  they  had  a  sad  duty  to  per- 
form, which  could  not  be  postponed. 

"  Right  you  are,  sir,"  said  Welch,  M  and  very  kind 
of  you  to  let  me  have  my  way  with  him.  Poor 
Sam  ! " 

"  I  have  found  a  place,"  said  Hazel,  in  a  low- 
voice.  "  We  can  take  the  boat  close  to  it.  But 
where  is  Miss  Rolleston  ?  " 

"  O,  she  is  not  far  off";  she  was  here  just  now,  and 
brought  me  this  here  little  cocoa-nut,  and  patted  me 
on  the  back,  she  did,  then  off  again  on  a  cruise. 
Bless  her  little  heart !  " 

Hazel  and  Welch  then  got  into  the  boat,  and 
pushed  off  without  much  difficulty,  and  punted 
across  the  bay  to  one  of  those  clefts  we  have  indi- 
cated. It  was  now  nearly  high  water,  and  they 
moored  the  boat  close  under  the  cleft  Hazel  had  se- 
lected. 

Then  they  both  got  out  and  went  up  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  cleft,  and  there,  with  the  axe  and  with 
pieces  of  wood,  they  scraped  out  a  resting-place  for 
Cooper.  This  was  light  work ;  for  it  was  all  stones, 
shells,  fragments  of  coral,  and  dried  sea-weed,  lying 
loosely  together.  But  now  came  a  hard  task  in 
which  Welch  could  not  assist.  Hazel  unshipped  a 
thwart,  and  laid  the  body  on  it :  then  by  a  great  ef- 
fort staggered  with  the  burden  up  to  the  grave  and 
deposited  it.  He  was  exhausted  by  the  exertion,  and 
had  to  sit  down  panting  for  some  time.  As  soon  as 
he  was  recovered,  he  told  Welch  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  grave,  and  he  stood  at  the  foot,  bareheaded, 
and  then,  from  memory,  he  repeated  the  service  of 
our  church,  hardly  missing  or  displacing  a  word. 

This  was  no  tame  recital ;  the  scene,  the  circum- 
stances, the  very  absence  of  the  book,  made  it  ten- 
der and  solemn.  And  then  Welch  repeated  those 
beautiful  words  after  Hazel,  and  Hazel  let  him. 
And  how  did  he  repeat  them  ?  In  such  a  hearty 
loving  tone,  as  became  one  who  was  about  to  follow, 
and  all  this  but  a  short  leave-taking.  So  uttered, 
for  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead,  those  immortal 
words  had  a  strange  significance  and  beauty. 

And  presently  a  tender,  silvery  voice  came  down 
to  mingle  with  the  deep  and  solemn  tones  of  the 
male  mourners.  It  was  Helen  Rolleston.  She  had 
watched  most  of  their  movements  unseen  herself,  and 
now,  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  and  looking 
down  on  them,  uttered  a  soft  but  thrilling  amen  to 
every  prayer.  When  it  was  over,  and  the  men  pre- 
pared to  fill  in  the  grave,  she  spoke  to  Welch  in  an 
undertone,  and  begged  leave  to  pay  her  tribute  first ; 
and  with  this,  she  detached  her  apron,  and  held  it 
out  to  them.  Hazel  easily  climbed  up  to  her,  and 
found  her  apron  was  full  of  sweet-smelling  hark 
and  aromatic  leaves,  whose  fragrance  filled  the 
air. 

"  I  want  you  to  strew  these  over  his  poor  re- 
mains," she  said.  "  O,  not  common  earth  !  lie 
saved  our  lives.  And  his  last  words  were,  '  I  love 
you,  Tom.'  O  dear,  O  dear,  O  dear  ! "  And 
with  that  she  gave  him  the  apron,  and  turned  her 
head  away  to  hide  her  tears. 

Hazel  blessed  her  for  the  thought,  which,  indeed, 
none  but  a  lady  would  have  had  ;  and  Welch  and 
he,  with  the  tears  in  their  eyes,  strewed  the  spicy 


leaves  first;    and  soon  a  ridge  of  shingle   neatly 
bound  with  sea-weed  marked  the  sailor's  grave. 

Hazel's  next  anxiety,  and  that  a  pressing  one,  was 
to  provide  shelter  for  the  delicate  girl  and  the  sick 
man,  whom  circumstances  had  placed  under  his 
care.  He  told  Miss  Rolleston  Welch  and  he  were 
going  to  cross  the  bay  ?gain,  and  would  she  be  good 
enough  to  meet  them  at  the  bend  of  the  river,  where 
she  would  find  four  trees  ?  She  nodded  her  head 
and  took  that  road  accordingly.  Hazel  rowed 
eastward  across  the  bay,  and  it  being  now  high 
water,  he  got  the  boat  into  the  river  itself  near  the 
edge  of  the  shore,  and,  as  this  river  had  worn  a 
channel,  he  contrived  with  the  boat-hook  to  propel 
the  boat  up  the  stream,  to  an  angle  in  the  bank 
within  forty  yards  of  the  four  trees.  He  could  get 
no  farther,  the  stream  being  now  not  only  shallow, 
but  blocked  here  and  there  with  great  and  rough 
fragments  of  stone.  Hazel  pushed  the  boat  into  the 
angle  out  of  the  current,  and  moored  her  fast.  He 
and  Welch  then  got  ashore,  and  Miss  Rolleston  was 
standing  at  the  four  trees.  He  went  to  her  and 
said  enthusiastically,  "  This  is  to  be  your  house.  Is 
it  not  a  beautiful  site  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  beautiful  site,  but  —  forgive  me  —  I 
really  don't  see  the  house,"  was  her  reply. 

"  But  you  see  the  framework." 

Helen  looked  all  about,  and  then  said,  ruefully, 
"  I  suppose  I  am  blind,  sir,  or  else  you  are  dream- 
ing, for  I  see  nothing  at  all." 

"  Why  here  's  a  roof  ready  made,  and  the  frame 
of  a  wall.  We  have  only  to  wattle  a  screen  be- 
tween these  four  uprights." 

"  Only  to  wattle  a  screen  !  But  I  don't  know 
what  wattling  a  screen  is.     W ho  does  ?  " 

'•  Why  you  get  some  of  the  canes  that  grow  a 
little  farther  up  the  river,  and  a  certain  long  wiry 
grass  I  have  marked  down,  and  then  you  fix  and 
weave  till  you  make  a  screen  from  tree  to  tree ;  this 
could  be  patched  with  wet  clay  ;  I  know  where 
there  is  plenty  of  that.  Meantime  see  what  is  done 
to  our  hands.  The  crown  of  this  great  palm-tree 
lies  at  the  southern  aperture  of  your  house,  and 
blocks  it  entirely  up  :  that  will  keep  off  the  only 
cold  wind,  the  south  wind,  from  you  to-night. 
Then  look  at  these  long,  spiky  leaves  interlaced 
over  your  head.  (These  trees  are  screw-pines.) 
There  is  a  roof  ready  made.  You  must  have  an- 
other roof  underneath  that,  but  it  will  do  for  a  day 
or  two." 

"  But  you  will  wattle  the  screen  directly,"  said 
Helen.  "  Begin  at  once,  please.  I  am  anxious  to 
see  a  screen  wattled." 

"  Well,"  said  Welch,  who  had  joined  them, 
"  landsmen  are  queer  folk,  the  best  of  'em.  Why, 
miss,  it  would  take  him  a  week  to  screen  you  witli 
rushes  and  reeds,  and  them  sort  of  weeds ;  and  I  'd 
do  it  in  half  an  hour,  if  I  was  the  Tom  Welch  I 
used  to  be.  Why,  there 's  spare  canvas  enough  in 
the  boat  to  go  between  these  four  trees  breast  high, 
and  then  there  's  the  foresel  besides ;  the  mainsel  is 
all  you  and  me  shall  want,  sir." 

"  O,  excuse  me,"  said  Miss  Rolleston,  "  I  will 
not  be  sheltered  at  the  expense  of  my  friends." 

"  Welch,  you  are  a  trump,"  said  Hazel,  and  ran 
off  for  the  spare  canvas.  He  brought  it,  and  the 
carpenter's  basket  of  tools.  They  went  to  work, 
and  Miss  Rolleston  insisted  on  taking  part  in  it. 
Finding  her  so  disposed,  Hazel  said  that  they  bad 
better  divide  their  labors  since  the  time  was  short. 
Accordingly  he   took  the  axe    and   chopped  off  a 
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great  many  scales  of  the  palm-tree  and  lighted  a 
great  fire  between  the  trees,  while  the  other  two 
worked  on  the  canvas. 

*  This  is  to  dry  the  soil  as  well  as  cook  our  pro- 
visions," said  he ;  "  and  now  I  must  go  and  find 
food.  Is  there  anything  you  fancy  V  "  He  turned 
his  head  from  the  lire  he  was  lighting  and  addressed 
this  question  both  to  Welch  and  Miss  Rolleston. 

Miss  Kolleston  stared  at  this  question,  then  smiled, 
and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  lady,  said,  M  I  think  1 
should  like  a  good  large  cocoa-nut,  if  you  can  find 
one."  She  felt  sure  there  was  no  other  eatable 
thing  in  the  whole  island. 

"  1  wants  a  cabbage,"  .aid  Welch,  in  a  loud  voice. 

"  O,  Mr.  Welch,  we  are  not  at  home,''  said  Miss 
Rolleston,  blushing  at  the  preposterous  demand. 

"  No,  miss,  in  Capericorn.  Whereby  we  shan't 
have  to  pay  nothing  for  this  here  cabbage.  I  '11 
tell  ye,  miss :  when  a  sailor  oomea  ashore  he  always 
goes  in  for  green  vegetables,  for  why,  he  has  • 
so  much  junk  and  biscuit,  nature  sings  out  fbr 
greens.  Me  and  my  ihipcnatBB  was  paid  oil'  at 
Portsmouth  last  year,  and  six  of  us  agreed  to  dine 
together  and  each  order  his  dish.  Bleat  if  six  boiled 
legs  of  mutton  did  not  come  up  smoking  hot ;  three 
was  with  cabbage,  and  three  with  turmots.  Mine 
was  with  tin-mots.  But  then  I  don't  ask,  so  nigh  the 
Line:  don't  ye  goto  think,  because  I'm  ME,  and 
the  lady  and  you  is  so  kind  to  me,  and  to  him  that 
is  a-waitin<i  outside  them  there  shoals  lor  me.  as  I'm 
onreason able  ;  turmots  I  wish  you  both  and  plenty 
of  'em,  when  some  whaler  rati  driven  out  Of*  her 
course  and  picks  you  up,  and  carries  you  into  north- 
ern latitudes  where  turmots  grow;  but  cabb  . 
my  right,  cabbage  is  my  due,  being  paid  off  in  a 
manner;  for  the  ship  is  foundered  and  I  'in  ashore  : 
cabbage  I  ask  tor,  as  a  seaman  that  has  done  his 
duty,  and  a  man  that  won't  live  to  eat  many  more 
of  Yin  ;  and  "  (losing  his  temper),  "  if  you  are  the 
man  I  take  you  for,  you'll  run  and  letch  me  a  cab- 
bage fresh  from  the  tree"  (recovering  his  temper). 
"  I  know  I  did  n't  ought  to  ax  a  parson  to  shin  up 
a  tree  forme:  but.  Lord  bless  you,  there  ain't  no 
sarcy  little  boys  a-looking  on,  and  here  's  a  poor  fel- 
low mostly  dying  for  it." 

Miss  Rolleston  looked  at  Mr.  Hazel  with  alarm  in 
every  featare  ;  and  whispered,  "  Cabbage  from  the 
tree.      Is  he  wanderin. 

Hazel  smiled.  ■  No,"  said  he.  ••  He  has  pieked 
up  a  fable  of  these  seas,  that  there  is  a  tree  which 
grows  oahbs 

Welch  heard  him  and  said,  with  due  warmth, 
••  Of  course  there  is  a  tree  on  all  these  islands,  that 
grows  cabbages  ;  that  was  known  a  hundred  years 
before  you  was  born,  and  shipmates  of  mine  have 
eaten  them." 

44  Excuse  me,  what  those  old  Admirals  and  Buc- 
caneers, that  set  the  legend  atloat,  were  so  absurd 
as  to  call  a  cabbage,  and  your  shipmates  may  have 
eaten  for  one,  is  nothing  on  earth  but  the  last"  year's 
growth  of  the  palm-tree." 

M  Palm-tree  be  —  "  said  Welch  ;  and  thereupon 
ensued  a  hot  argument,  which  Helen's  good  sense 
cut  short. 

"  Mr.  Hazel,"  said  she,  *  can  you  by  any  possi- 
bility get  our  poor  friend  the  thing  he  wants  '?  " 

••  (),  that  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility," said  Hazel,  dryly. 

"  Well,  then,  suppose  you  begin  by  getting  him 
the  thing.  Then  I  will  boil  the  thing,  and  lie  will 
eat  the  thing  ;  and  after  all  that,  it  will  be  time  to 
argue  about  the  name  we  shall  give  to  the  thing" 


The  good  sense  of  this  struck  Mr.  Hazel  forcibly. 
He  started  off  at  once,  armed  with  the  axe,  and  a 
net  bag  Welch  had  made  since  he  became  unfit  far 
heavy  labor  :  he  called  back  to  them  as  he  went,  to 
put  the  pots  on. 

Welch  and  Miss  Rolleston  complied  ;  and  then 
the  sailor  showed  the  lady  how  to  sew  sailor-wise, 
driving  the  large  needle  with  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
guarded  by  a  piece  of  leather.  They  had  nailed 
two  breadths  of  canvas  to  the  trees  on  the  north 
and  west  sides,  and  run  the  breadths  rapidly  to- 
gether :  and  the  water  was  boiling  and  bubbling  in 
the  balers,  when  Miss  Rolleston  uttered  a  scream, 
for  Hazel  came  running  over  the  prostrate  palm- 
tree  as  if  it  was  a  proper  bridge,  and  lighted  in 
the  midst  of  them. 

••  Lot  one,"  said  he,  cheerfully,  and  produced 
from  his  net  some  limes,  two  cocoa-nuts,  and  a  land- 
turtle  ;  from  this  last  esculent  Miss  Rolleston  with- 
drew with  undisguised  horror,  and  it  was  in  vain 
he  assured  her  it  was  a  great  delicacy. 

••  No  matter:    it  is  a  reptile.     O,  please  send  it 

••  The  Queen  of  the  Island  reprieves  you,"  said 
he,  and  put  down  the  terrapin,  which  went  oil'  very 
leisurely  for  a  reprieved  reptile. 

Then  Hazel  produced  a  line  bream,  which  he  had 
found  struggling  in  a  rock-pool,  the  tide  having 
turned,  and  three  sea  eray-fish,  bigger  than  any 
He  chopped  their  heads  oil'  outside,  and 
threw  their  tails  into  the  pots;  he  stuck  a  pie 
pointed  wood  through  the  bream,  and  gave  it  to 
Welch  to  toast;  hut  Welch  waved  it  aside. 

••  I  see  i  ,"  said  lie,  grimly. 

*•  ( ),  I  forgot:  but  that  is  soon  found,"  said 
He  ml  •'  Here,  give  me  the  fish,  and  you  take  the 
saw,  ami  examine  the  head  of  this  palm-tree,  which 
lie-;  at  Mi—  Rolleston's  door*  >a\v  away  the  sueeu- 
lent  part  of  hist  year's  growth,  and  bring  it  here." 

Welch  gel  up  slowly. 

-  I  '11  go  with  you,  Mr.  Welch,"  said  Miss  Rolles- 
ton. 

She  will  not  be  alone  with  me  lor  a  moment,  if 
she  can  help  it,  thought  Hazel,  and  sat  moody  by 
the  fire.  But  he  shook  off  his  sadness,  and  forced 
on  a  cheerful  look  the  moment  they  came  back. 
They  brought  with  them  a  vegetable  very  like  the 
heart  of  a  cabbage,  only  longer  and  whit 

44  There,"  said  Welch.  u  what  d'ye  call  that  t  " 

••  The  la^t  year's  growth  of  the  palm,"  said  Hazel, 
calmly. 

This  vegetable  was  cut  in  two  and  put  into  the 
pots. 

44  There,  take  the  toasting-fork  again,"  said  Hazel 
to  Welch,  and  drew  out  from  his  net  three  huge 
scallop-shells.  -  Soup-plates,"  said  he,  and  washed 
them  in  the  running  stream :  then  put  them  before 
the  fire  to  dry. 

While  the  fish  and  vegetable  were  cooking,  he 
went  and  cut  off  some  of  the  leafy,  pinnated 
branches  of  the  palm-tree,  and  fastened  them  hori- 
zontally above  the  strips  of  canvas.  Each  palm- 
branch  traversed  a  whole  side  of  the  bower.  This 
closed  the  northern  and  western  sides. 

On  the  southern  side,  the  prostrate  palm-tree,  on 
striking  the  ground,  had  so  crushed  its  boughs  and 
leaves  together,  as  to  make  a  thick  wall  of  foli- 
age. 

Then  he  took  to  making  forks;  and  primitive 
ones  they  were.  He  selected  a  bough  the  size  of  a 
thick  walking-stick  ;  sawed  it  off  the  tree ;  sawed  a 
piece  six  inches  long  off  it,  peeled  that,  split  it  in 
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four,  and,  with  his  knife,  gave  each  piece  three 
points,  by  merely  tapering  off  and  serrating  one 
end  ;  and  so  he  made  a  fork  a  minute.  Then  he 
brought  all  the  rugs  and  things  from  the  boat,  and, 
the  ground  being  now  thoroughly  dried  by  the  fire, 
placed  them  for  seats ;  gave  each  person  a  large  leaf 
for  a  plate,  besides  a  scallop-shell ;  and  served  out 
supper.  It  was  eaten  with  rare  appetite  ;  the  palm- 
tree  vegetable  in  particular  was  delicious,  tasting 
between  a  cabbage  and  a  cocoa-nut. 

AYhen  they  had  supped,  Hazel  removed  the 
plates  and  went  to  the  boat.  He  returned,  dragging 
the  foremast  and  foresail,  which  were  small,  and 
called  Welch  out.  They  agreed  to  rig  the  mainsail 
tarpaulin-wise  and  sleep  in  the  boat.  Accordingly 
they  made  themselves  very  busy  screening  the  east 
side  of  Miss  Rolleston's  new  abode  with  the  foresail, 
and  fastened  a  loop  and  drove  a  nail  into  the  tree, 
and  looped  the  sail  to  it,  then  suddenly  bade  her 
good  night  in  cheerful  tones,  and  were  gone  in  a 
moment,  leaving  her  to  her  repose  as  they  imagined. 
Hazel,  in  particular,  having  used  all  his  ingenuity  to 
secure  her  personal  comfort,  was  now  too  bent  on 
showing  her  the  most  delicate  respect,  and  forbear- 
ance, to  think  of  anything  else.  But,  justly  count- 
ing on  the  delicacy,  he  had  forgotten  the  timidity, 
of  her  sex,  and  her  first  night  in  the  island  was  a 
terribly  trying  one. 

Thrice  she  opened  her  mouth  to  call  Welch  and 
Hazel  back,  but  could  not.  Yet,  when  their  foot- 
steps were  out  of  hearing,  she  would  have  given  the 
world  to  have  them  between  her  and  the  perils  with 
which  she  felt  herself  surrounded. 

Tigers  ;  Snakes ;  Scorpions ;  Savages !  what  would 
become  of  her  during  the  long  night  V 

She  sat  and  cowered  before  the  hot  embers.  She 
listened  to  what  seemed  the  angry  roar  of  the  sea. 
What  with  the  stillness  of  the  night  and  her  sharp- 
ened senses  she  heard  it  all  round  the  island.  She 
seemed  environed  with  peril,  and  yet  surrounded 
by  desolation.  No  one  at  hand  to  save  her  in  time 
from  a  wild  beast.  No  one  anywhere  near  except 
a  sick  sailor,  and  one  she  would  almost  rather  die 
than  call  singly  to  her  aid,  for  he  had  once  told  her 
he  loved  her. 

"  O  Papa !  0  Arthur  ! "  she  cried,  "  are  you 
praying  for  your  poor  Helen  ?  "  Then  she  wept 
and  prayed ;  and  half  nerved  herself  to  bear  the 
worst.  Finally,  her  Aague  fears  completely  over- 
mastered her.  Then  she  had  recourse  to  a  strata- 
gem that  belongs  to  her  sex,  —  she  hid  herself  from 
the  danger,  and  the  danger  from  her :  she  covered 
herself  face  and  all,  and  so  lay  trembling,  and  long- 
ing for  the  day. 

At  the  first  streak  of  dawn  she  fled  from  her 
place  of  torture,  and  after  plunging  her  face  and 
hands  in  the  river,  which  did  her  a  world  of  good, 
she  went  off,  and  entered  the  jungle,  and  searched 
it  closely,  so  far  as  she  could  penetrate  it.  Soon 
she  heard  "  Miss  Rolleston  "  called  in  anxious  tones. 
But  she  tossed  her  little  head,  and  revenged  herself 
for  her  night  of  agony  by  not  replying. 

However,  Nature  took  her  in  hand ;  imperious 
hunger  drew  her  back  to  her  late  place  of  torture  : 
and  there  she  found  a  fire,  and  Hazel  cooking  cray- 
fish. She  ate  the  cray-fish  heartily,  and  drank 
cocoa-nut  milk  out  of  half  a  cocoa-nut,  which  the 
ingenious  Hazel  had  already  sawn,  polished,  and 
mounted  for  her. 

After  that,  Hazel's  whole  day  was  occupied  in 
stripping  a  tree  that  stood  on  the  high  western  prom- 
ontory of  the  bay,  and  building  up  the  materials 


of  a  bonfire  a  few  yards  from  it,  that  if  any  whaler 
should  stray  that  way,  they  might  not  be  at  a  loss 
for  means  to  attract  her  attention. 

Welch  was  very  ill  all  day,  and  Miss  Rolleston 
nursed  him.  He  got  about  towards  evening,  and 
Miss  Rolleston  asked  him,  rather  timidly,  if  he  could 
put  her  up  a  bell-rope. 

"  Why,  yes,  miss,"  said  Welch,  "  that  is  easy 
enough  ;  but  I  don't  see  no  bell." 

O,  she  did  not  want  a  bell, — she  only  wanted  a 
bell-rope. 

Hazel  came  up  during  this  conversation,  and  she 
then  gave  her  reason. 

"  Because,  then,  if  Mr.  Welch  is  ill  in  the  night, 
and  wants  me,  I  could  come  to  him.  Or  —  "  find- 
ing herself  getting  near  the  real  reason  she  stopped 
short. 

"  Or  what  ?  "  inquired  Hazel,  eagerly. 

She  replied  to  Welch.  "  When  tigers  and  Things 
come  to  me,  I  can  let  you  know,  Mr.  Welch,  if  you 
have  any  curiosity  about  the  result  of  their  visit." 

"  Tigers ! "  said  Hazel,  in  answer  to  this  side  slap  ; 
"  there  are  no  tigers  here;  no  large  animals  of  prey 
exist  in  the  Pacific." 

M  What  makes  you  think  that  ?  " 

"  It  is  notorious  :  naturalists  are  agreed." 

"  But  I  am  not.  I  heard  noises  all  night.  And 
little  I  expected  that  anything  of  me  would  be  left 
this  morning,  except,  perhaps,  my  back  hair.  Mr. 
Welch,  you  are  clever  at  rigging  things,  —  that  is 
what  you  call  it,  —  and  so  please  rig  me  a  bell-rope, 
then  I  shall  not  be  eaten  alive  without  creating  some 
little  disturbance." 

"  I  '11  do  it,  Miss,"  said  Welch,  "  this  very 
night." 

Hazel  said  nothing,  but  pondered.  Accordingly, 
that  very  evening  a  piece  of  stout  twine,  witli  a 
stone  at  the  end  of  it,  hung  down  from  the  roof  of 
Helen's  house  ;  and  this  twine  clove  the  air,  until  it 
reached  a  ring  upon  the  mainmast  of  the  cutter ; 
thence  it  descended,  and  was  to  be  made  fast  to 
something  or  somebody.  The  young  lady  inquired 
no  further.  The  very  sight  of  this  bell-rope  was  a 
great  comfort  to  her ;  it  reunited  her  to  civilized 
life. 

That  night  she  lay  down,  and  quaked  considera- 
bly less.  Yet  she  woke  several  times;  and  an  hour 
before  daylight  she  heard  distinctly  a  noise  that 
made  her  flesh  creep.  It  was  like  the  snoring  of 
some  great  animals.  This  horrible  sound  was  faint 
and  distant ;  but  she  heard  it  between  the  roll  of  the 
waves,  and  that  showed  it  was  not  the  sea  roaring ; 
she  hid  herself  in  her  rugs,  and  cowered  till  day- 
break. A  score  of  times  she  was  minded  to  pull  her 
bell-rope ;  but  always  a  womanly  feeling,  strong  as 
her  love  of  life,  withheld  her.  "  Time  to  pull  that 
bell-rope  when  the  danger  was  present  or  immi- 
nent,'' she  thought  to  herself.  "  The  Thins  will 
come  smelling  about  before  it  attacks  me,  and  then 
I  will  pull  the  bell " ;  and  so  she  passed  an  hour  of 
agony. 

[To  be  continued.] 


ROME  IN  THE  SECOND  CENTURY 

151"    GOTTFRIED    KINKEL. 

[Translated  for  Kveky  Saturday  from  Der  Salon.] 

When  the  year  has  reached  its  height,  and  begins 
to  incline  toward  the  autumn,  we  see  vegetation 
visited,  as  it  were,  by  a  second  youth.  The  foliage 
on  the  trees  and  hedges  which  has  suffered  sad 
injury  from  spring  storms  and  the  attacks  of  slugs 
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and  beetles,  about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice 
repairs  its  losses  by  a  fresh  growth,  which  shoots 
forth  in  tender  gold  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and 
only  slowly  changes  to  the  pervading  dark  green 
tint  of  the  summer  leaves.  In  the  midst  of  July  the 
forest  stands  in  fuller  foliage  than  in  May.  This  is 
what  the  peasants  call  the  "  midsummer  growth." 

Such  a  midsummer  growth  it  was  which  was  put 
forth  in  the  times  of  the  ancients,  when  the  May-day 
of  Greece  and  the  summer-prime  of  the  ltoman 
Republic  had  past,  when  the  frightful  storms  of  the 
early  empire  had  spent  their  fury,  and  a  series  of 
sensible  regents,  in  the  second  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian Era,  left  the  world  at  rest,  to  enjoy  for  a  little 
space,  at  least,  the  treasures  of  civilization  which  it 
had  been  storing  up  for  ages,  before  the  irruption  of 
the  barbarians  and  the  moral  decay  of  the  Roman 
Empire  carried  away  in  the  universal  ruin  all  the 
antique  tonus  of  social  and  political  life. 

Of  all  the  reigns  of  these  Kinperors  of  the  second 
century,  that  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  adopted  son  of 
Hadrian,  was  the  happiest  and  most  beneficent; 
and  it  is  the  ■_':;  years  of  his  government,  from  138 
to  161,  which  we  select,  in  order  to  collect  together 
some  features  of  the  Home  of  that  day  into  a  picture 
of  that  ancient  city 

The  extent  of  the  city  in  those  times  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  narrow  strips  of  the  inhabited 
quarter  which  one  overlooks  at  the  present  day  from 
the  tower  of  the  Capitol,  as  they  lie  surrounded  by 
vast  tracts  now  rendered  desolate  by  the  malaria, 
but  rising  out  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  ancient 
stately  buildings,  and  even  the  remains  of  whole 
quarters  of  the  metropolis,  which  hundreds  of  yean 
ago  were  inhabited.  Even  the  (.'ampagna  was 
once  rich,  fertile,  beautifully  cultivated  and  planted. 
Now  it  stretches  away  as  a  desert  waste  for  five 
leagues  to  the  olive-crowned  mountains  of  Tivoli, 
and  live  leagues  again  on  the  other  side  to  the  sea, 
which  one  can  see  from  the  hall  on  the  Dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  gleaming  in  the  distance  like  a  narrow  ribbon 
of  silver.  Divided  now  among  215  great  proprie- 
tors, who  pasture  herds  of  cattle  on  the  site  of  former 
husbandry,  or  farm  out  the  corn-land  to  dealers  in 
grain,  the  Campagna  is  thickly  peopled  only  during 
the  harvest-time,  when  the  reapers  of  the  Sabine 
mountains  come  thither  to  cut  the  crops  and  bear 
back  with  them  the  seeds  of  death  from  the  fever- 
fraught  air  to  their  homes  or  the  hospitals  of  the 
city.  All  the  small  owners  are  gone  now,  and  with 
them  the  trees  and  the  healthy  atmosphere.  In  the 
times  of  the  Emperors  this  vast  area,  756,000  Mag- 
deburg acres  in  extent,  was  peopled  thickly  and  al- 
most like  a  city.  The  villas  under  the  Tuseulan 
hills  joined  the  rows  of  houses  stretching  out  from 
the  limits  of  the  city,  which,  indeed,  could  hardlv  be 
distinguished,  while  on  the  other  side  the  buildings 
extended  in  almost  as  uninterrupted  succession  to 
the  sea,  many  of  them  erected  over  the  remains  of 
more  ancient  cities  and  rivals  of  Koine.  Intersect- 
ing in  like  manner  the  country-seats  scattered  along 
the  Tiber,  swarming  with  vessels,  were  similar  rows 
of  houses,  surrounded  by  richly  tilled  fields  and 
stately  memorials  of  the  dead.  If  one  wishes  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  imperial  Home  and  its  population, 
these  suburbs  must  also  be  included  in  the  calcula- 
tion, just  as  now  we  must  extend  the  circumference 
of  Paris  to  the  fortifications,  or  even  far  down  the 
Seine  to  Sevres  and  St.  Cloud,  and  include  within 
the  circuit  of  London  those  old  parishes,  and  mod- 
ern railway  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which  daily 
stream  into  the  city  to  their  places  of  business  by 


omnibus,  and  steamboat,  and  railroad.  From  an 
inscription  of  Augustus  relating  to  his  distributions 
of  grain  among  the  Roman  plebs,  it  may  be  com- 
puted that  the  number  of  inhabitants  within  the  city 
walls  amounted  at  that  date  to  at  least  tiro  mil 
and  this  number  at  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  had 
increased  rather  than  diminished,  and  if  we  add 
the  suburbs  extending  along  the  great  highways 
which  ran  from  the  city  on  every  side,  three  millions 
of  people  will  be  by  no  means  too  large  an  estimate. 
Imperial  Rome,  therefore,  taken  in  this  extent,  united 
on  one  spot  of  earth  a  population  equal  to  that  of 
modern  London. 

The  manner  of  life  and  lodging  was  similar  to  that 
in  our  great  metropolitan  cities.  The  minority  of  the 
citizens  had  houses  of  their  own.  The  majority 
dwelt  in  immense  lodging-houses,  the  so-called  in- 
ttdoi,  which  towered  to  a  height  of  70  or  80  feet. 
In  the  time  of  Constantine  there  were  46,602  such 
buildings  within  the  city  walls.  Of  private  dwell- 
ings there  were  at  tin;  same  epoch  only  1790.  The 
inmates  were  crowded  thickly  together.  If  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  the  city  circuit  be  taken  at  two 
millions,  there  must  hive  been  nearly  -10  inmates  in 
each  house.  Life  in  Koine,  therefore,  WSJ  naturally 
not  healthy,  and  from  the  inscriptions  on  the  graves, 
an  average  has  been  computed  which  shows  that  the 
Romans  in  the  days  of  the  Empire  were  a  short- 
lived people.  Even  during  the  Republic  there  was 
on  the  Palatine  an  altar  to  the  Goddess  of  fever, 
and  in  another  place  one  to  Mephitis. 

The  great  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
during  tin-  Koinan  day  (in  January,  an  hour  before 
\  5<>J  Fahr.  in  the  house,  and  7.V  in  the  sun, 
and  then  half  an  hour  after  sunset  down  to  45°), 
almost  incomprehensible  to  us,  inhabitants,  of  more 
northern  countries,  as  well  as  the  tearful  heat 
of  summer  alternating  with  a  winter  temperature 
so  low  that  ice  is  by  n<>  means  unusual,  must  cer- 
tainly have  exi  rci-ed  in  those  days,  as  well  as  now, 
a  most  prejudicial  inihienee  upon  the  general  health. 
Then,  as  now,  the  wealthy  gladlv  Bed  from  the  city 
in  August,  to  theireountry-seats  in  the  mountains  and 
on  the  cool  seashore  at  Ostia  or  Antium,  or  else  hired 
seaside  lodgings  in  one  of  the  charming  towns  on  the 
Gulf  of  Naples.  No  quarter  of  imperial  Rome,  how- 
ever, was  absolutely  uninhabitable  on  account  of  the 
malaria,  as  is  now  the  greater  part  of  those  same 
localities,  and  the  mortality  WSJ  far  from  being  so 
frightful  as  it  was  a  thousand  years  later  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  Pope  Innocent  III.  remarked 
that  few  people  in  Rome  attained  their  fortieth,  very 
few  indeed  their  sixtieth  year,  or  as  it  is  in  these  times 
in  Paris,  where  out  of  two  millions  of  inhabitants 
42,000  die  annually,  and  the  decrease  must  constant- 
ly be  replaced  by  new  accessions  from  the  country. 

In  modern  Rome,  the  city  of  churches,  the  numer- 
ous and  stately  domes  and  spires  characterize  the 
prevalent  style  of  architecture.  In  Rome  of  the 
Empire  the  religious  type  was  by  no  means  so  pre- 
dominant. The  most  sumptuous  and  extensive 
buildings  were  not  the  temples,  but,  after  the  pala- 
ces of  the  Emperors,  the  various  public  edifices  sub- 
servient to  the  use  or  pleasure  of  the  masses,  and  in 
the  erection  of  them  each  new  Enq>eror  vied  with 
his  predecessors.  In  consequence  of  the  purposes 
which  they  served,  the  majority  and  the  largest  of 
these  buildings  were  naturally  clustered  in  the  centre 
of  the  city.  The  Forum  especially,  if  we  count  up 
all  the  immense  structures  which  here  towered  one 
above  another,  must  have  sufi'ered  much  from  over- 
crowding.    Merely  to  gain  room  for  new  erections, 
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the  succeeding  Emperors  only  too  often,  with  true 
vandalism,  demolished  the  works  of  their  predeces- 
sors. Here,  therefore,  in  the  great  centres  of  the 
city,  below  the  Capitol,  at  the  Forum  Trajani,  on 
the  Campus  Martius,  are  crowded  together  at  the 
jiresent  day  those  colossal  ruins  which,  when  one 
walks  through  the  streets  in  the  clear  Roman  moon- 
light, seem  to  stand  out  with  such  mighty  outlines 
from  the  shapeless  masses  of  the  modern  houses. 

The  more  gorgeous  the  picture  of  the  buildings  of 
the  Emperors  after  the  conflagration  of  Nero  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us,  so  much  the  more  does 
it  strike  the  observant  traveller  to  find  the  gigantic 
remains  of  these  works  consisting  of  the  perishable 
material  of  brick,  while  the  Romans  of  the  republic 
and  the  early  Emperors  were  accustomed  to  build 
with  splendid  blocks  of  fire-proof  travertine.  But 
it  is  just  this  which  manifests  the  extravagance  of 
the  later  period.  The  brick  walls  which  we  find 
still  standing  were  only  the  nucleus  (kern)  of  the 
structure.  Within  and  without  these  walls  were 
clad  with  a  shell  of  white  and  variegated  marble. 
In  Greece  they  used  to  enliven  the  white  or  yellow- 
ish marble  of  the  temples  with  pigments ;  in  Rome, 
the  solid  but  sumptuous  brilliancy  of  divers-colored 
stones  took  the  place  of  polychromy.  Even  in 
sculpture,  nature  was  imitated  in  this  way.  In  the 
busts  of  the  Emperors  the  robes  are  often  cut  in  a 
dark  stone,  while  the  heads  are  of  marble.  Black 
slaves  were  portrayed  in  black  stone,  with  white 
eyeballs,  while  parts  of  the  body  were  clothed  in  yel- 
low marble.  The  life-size  she-wolf  in  the  Louvre  is 
carved  in  dark  red  "  Rosso  Antico,"  the  eyes  are 
yellow,  with  black  pupils,  and  the  teeth  and  claws 
white.  In  architecture  the  most  costly  kinds  of 
stones  were  used  ;  the  shafts  of  columns  were  cut  from 
a  single  block,  and  polished  to  the  brightness  of  a 
mirror,  on  which  account  the  Grecian  llutings  were 
abandoned,  and  the  columns  left  simply  round.  All 
the  quarries  of  the  vast  Empire,  even  to  its  farthest 
provinces,  were  brought  into  requisition.  Some  of 
these  even  to  the  present  day  have  not  been  redis- 
covered, and  the  ruins  of  Rome  alone  furnish  speci- 
mens of  their  noble  marbles.  The  majority  of  the 
Roman  palaces  were  built  of  Carrara  marble,  the 
quarries  of  which  were  opened  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus. This  was  to  be  procured  at  the  least  possible 
expense,  because,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the 
quarries  to  the  coast,  it  could  be  brought  by  water 
and  up  the  Tiber  to  the  city.  But  from  Greece,  also, 
were  brought  the  Hymettian,  Pentelican  and  Parian 
marbles,  and  many  different  varieties  of  black  and 
gray  colors,  one  of  which  was  susceptible  of  so  high  a 
polish,  that  Domitian  made  use  of  it  in  the  porti- 
cos where  be  was  accustomed  to  walk,  in  the  place 
of  mirrors,  in  order  to  see  that  some  assassin  did  not 
come  upon  him  unawares  from  behind.  The  green 
marbles  ofLaconia  and  Thessalia,  the  yellow  of  Nu- 
midia,  the  red  of  Asia  Minor,  were  used  sometimes  for 
columns,  sometimes  in  sawn  slabs  for  the  veneering 
of  walls  and  the  mosaic  of  floors.  All  the  passages  in 
Hadrian's  mausoleum  were  lined  with  the  famous 
Phrygian  marble,  its  transparent  milky-white  inter- 
spersed with  violet-colored  veins  and  spots,  —  the 
present  60-called  peacock-marble  or  Paona-Zetto. 
For  the  larger  kinds  of  pillars  the  red  and  dark  gray 
granites  from  Egypt  and  the  island  of  Elba  were  se- 
lected, or  the  gorgeous  porphyry  of  the  Red  Sea. 
At  this  day  we  find  in  the  imperial  palaces  upon 
the  Palatine,  and  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  small 
fragment*  of  these  stones  among  the  rubbish,  the 
brilliant  polish  in  spots  still  undestroyed.     But  the 


love  of  display  here  as  always  killed  the  love  of  art. 
In  decorating  their  interiors  with  this  cold,  dead  re- 
splendency of  polished  stone,  the  Romans  lost  their 
taste  for  wall-paintings  and  frescos,  and  the  art  of 
painting  sank  in  Rome  during  the  Empire  lower  and 
more  rapidly  even  than  sculpture. 

At  the  head,  however,  of  all  the  buildings  which 
were  erected  in  Rome  for  the  use  or  luxury  of  the 
people,  were  the  public  baths.  The  stern  old  Ro- 
mans of  the  Republic  had  known  only  cold  baths  in 
the  river  and  the  sea.  The  warm  bath,  together 
with  other  new  fashions,  was  brought  from  Greece 
toward  the  end  of  the  Republic.  At  first  baths 
were  established,  as  with  us,  for  a  private  specula- 
tion, and  an  entrance-fee  was  charged;  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Empire  it  became  the  custom  for 
the  Emperors  themselves,  or  even,  especially  in  the 
provincial  towns,  for  wealthy  private  citizens,  to  erect 
immense  public  bathing-establishments,  and,  after 
furnishing  them  with  every  comfort  and  luxury,  to 
donate  them  to  the  public.  In  these  everything  was 
free,  except  that  a  douceur  was  given  to  the  attend- 
ant, a  public  slave,  who  supplied  soap,  and  also  sold 
small  flasks  of  oil  or  ointment,  which  the  bathers 
threw  away  on  going  out,  so  that  hundreds  of  these 
little  bottles  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  baths. 
These  hot  baths,  or  thermae  as  they  were  called, 
were  constantly  built  anew  down  to  the  fall  of  the 
Empire,  while  their  sumptuousness  increased  more 
and  more  as  new  luxuries  were  invented  and  addi- 
tional buildings  annexed,  in  which  the  frequenters 
could  divert  themselves  alter  their  bath  with  gym- 
nastics, or  ball-play,  with  study  in  the  library,  or  a 
saunter  through  galleries  of  paintings  or  statuary. 

How  easily  and  pleasantly  could  a  rich  young 
Roman  while  away  a  day  amid  all  this  splendor  and 
luxury  of  the  metropolis,  when  he  returned  thither 
from  the  ever  tedious  villegiatur,  or  fresh  from  a 
couple  of  months'  sojourn  in  one  of  the  seaside 
watering-places !  Even  its  frivolity  had  a  semblance 
of  refinement,  and  did  not  descend  to  the  vulgarities 
of  the  Mabille.  The  fashion  of  profligacy  was  set  by 
the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  spread  from  them  to  the 
circles  of  aristocratic  society.  The  Emperors  them- 
selves were  virtuous,  but  under  all  the  three  Anto- 
nines,  the  women  of  highest  rank  gave  the  most 
notorious  example  of  infidelity.  From  the  elder 
Faustina,  wife  of  Antoninus  Pius,  this  reputation 
descended  to  her  daughter,  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished Faustina  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  grand- 
daughter Lueilla,  at  first  virtuous  and  chaste,  sank 
afterwards,  through  the  infidelity  of  her  husband, 
even  lower  than  the  other  two,  and  ended  her  life 
at  last  upon  the  scaffold  in  consequence  of  the  at- 
tempted murder  of  her  own  brother  Commodus. 
Besides  the  ladies  of  rank,  too,  countless  freeborn 
women  of  the  demi-monde  maintained  brilliant  and 
costly  establishments. 

Few  young  men  of  good  family,  however,  in 
Rome,  lived  exclusively  for  these  frivolous  and  dis- 
solute relations.  In  the  morning,  custom  demanded 
that  the  young  man  of  rank  should  visit  some  of  the 
senators,  gentlemen  of  the  court,  high  officials  or 
rich  landed  proprietors  with  whom  his  family  was 
connected.  These  morning  calls  were  very  irksome 
to  many,  on  account  of  the  time  which  they  consumed 
by  reason  of  the  great  distances  of  the  metropolis. 
As  elder  brothers,  they  sometimes  visited  the  schools 
of  the  rhetoricians,  invited  by  some  younger  member 
of  the  family  or  by  some  friend  to  hear  his  maiden 
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speech.  Then,  too,  they  could  go  to  the  theatres, 
in  which  there  •were  always  morning  performances. 
In  times  of  some  passing  political  excitement  this 
was  done,  not  for  the  sake,  of  the  play,  but  in  order 
to  give  expression  to  their  partialities  and  preju- 
dices. Whenever  an  unpopular  man  entered  the 
theatre  he  was  greeted  on  his  way  to  his  seat  with 
a  storm  of  hisses,  groans,  and  cries,  while  one  who 
happened  at  the  moment  to  be  acceptable  to  public 
taste,  was  received  with  loud  applause.  In  like 
manner,  both  plays  and  players  were  drowned  amid 
a  tumult  of  noisy  disapprobation,  and  driven  from 
the  stage,  or  honored  with  quiet  attention,  and  ap- 
plauded at  the  conclusion.  It  was  considered  the 
thing  in  fashionable  circles  to  be  present  at  the  rep- 
resentation of  pieces  which  were  new  or  composed 
by  poets  of  one's  acquaintance,  and  to  take  part  in 
this  public  verdict.  Afterwards  there  perha] 
remained  time  before  lunch  to  stroll  among  the 
shops  and  stalls  in  the  various  public  square.-,  and 
streets,  to  examine  the  luxuries  brought  from  every 
province  of  the  Empire  and  offered  for  sale  by  shop- 
men of  every  race  and  color,  and,  perhaps,  to  pur- 
chase soine  tempting  trinket  or  indispensable  article 
of  fashionable  toilet. 

Alter  the  lunch  or  breakfast,  taken  before  twehc 
o'clock,  one  could  go  to  see  a  combat  of  the  son-ailed 
"midday  gladiators"  mnridiani,  an  exciting  diver- 
sion,—  perhaps  too  exciting  for  good  digestion,  for  the 
combatants  fought  without  any  weapons  of  defence, 
and  clothed  only  in  a  short  tunic,  so  that  one  or  the 
other  must  in  the  end  succumb  beneath  the  murder- 
ous blows  of  his  antagonist.  To  tli'  S  neca, 
all  forme*  combats  were  mercy  it-clf.  Most,  how- 
ever, preferred  this  spectacle  to  the  ordinary  butch- 
ery of  fully  armed  gladiators,  because  every  blow 
told.  Such  diversions  were  varied  perhaps  by  a 
visit  to  BOOM  famous  lorette,  who  received  !.> 
mirers  at  this  early  hour  in  full  toilet.  The  pur- 
chases of  the  morning  are  presented  as  a  propitia- 
tory offering,  and  the  weighty  question  i>  disci 
whether  the  golden  :  forest  maiden's 
hair  which  form  the  beauty's  head-dress  to-day  are 
more  becoming  than  yesterday's  chignon  of  th 
edonian's  ebon  locks,  or  the  glo-sy  braids  of  the  d  ay 
before,  shorn  from  the  bead  of  a  high-l>orn  Jewish 
slave.  On  the  lady's  table  lies  the  last  volume  of 
Martial,  fresh  from  the  book-stall.  The  most  piquant 
epigrams  are  read  aloud,  and  the  loudest  praise 
accorded  to  those  which  make  sport  of  the  mar- 
riage-tie. With  eager  curiosity,  the  read 
discover  to  what  petty  scandal  such  and  such  a 
Stranger  alludes,  and  whom  the  lampoon  is  meant  to 
suit,  for  the  shrewd  and  prudent  satirist  has  care- 
fully avoided  mentioning  any  names,  li'  the  mis- 
tress be  not  at  home,  the  young  gallant  stops  to  in- 
terchange a  few  pleasantries  with  the  pretty  wait- 
ing-maid, for,  though  she  is  only  a  slave,  her  favor 
may  be.  of  importance  with  her  capricious  mistress; 
and  now,  as  the  sun  sinks,  to  the  bath.  From  the 
vapor-bath  a  plunge  into  the  cool  swimming-basin, 
and  then,  after  the  gentle  perspiration  in  Oriental 
fashion,  a  game  of  ball,  a  fencing-match,  or  a  turn 
with  some  friend  in  the  wrestling-ring ;  or,  if  we  are 
too  indolent  for  such  active  sports,  an  hour  may  be 
whiled  away  in  the  library  over  the  novelties  which 
the  firm  of  Tryphon  has  just  sent  from  the  hands  of 
its  copyists,  or  in  discussing,  with  an  art-amateur, 
whether  the  bronze  which  has  just  come  from 
Greece,  and  been  set  up  in  the  swimming-hall,  is  a 
genuine  original  of  Lysippus,  or  only  a  later  Athe- 
nian copy.     Then  in   all  seriousness  to  dinner,  at 


the  restaurant,  or,  still  better,  with  a  few  select  com- 
panions at  the  table  of  some  gastronomic  friend, 
where  the  soft  cushions  invite  us  to  recline,  and  the 
pretty  flower-girl  from  Corinth  stands  ready  to 
twine  about  our  brows  wreaths  of  the  coolest,  most 
fragrant  (lowers  of  the  season.  The  flute's  soil  notes 
usher  in  each  course.  The  most  delicate  viands,  fresh 
from  over  the  seas,  the  noble  wines  of  Italy,  S 
and  the  Grecian  Isles,  the  luscious  fruits  of  the 
South  and  East,  allure  us  to  the  little  marble  table. 
How  brief  is  the  Southern  night!  how  soon  the  blush 
of  morning  breaks  in  upon  the  wild  orgy,  no  longer 
restrained  by  morality  or  modesty,  law  or  reason  ! 
With  jest  and  laugh  the  party  breaks  up,  and  the 
reveller,  returning  home  in  the  early  dawn,  salutes 
with  mock  homage  the  godlike  statue  of  Bacchus, 
ma-urpieee  wrought  by  some  artist's  hand  in  no- 
bler days,  which  adorns  the  marble  hall  of  his  pal- 
ace. Even  the  poetry  of  pleasure,  the  seductive 
sensuality  of  paganism,  end  at  last  in  a  poii. 
gibe ! 

Bat  there  could  be  also  another  end.  An  artist 
of  our  own  day,  Gabriel  Max  of  Munich,  has  por- 
trayed it  tin-  us  in  his  picture,  which  won  during  the 
past  year  such  earnest  applause  in  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition. The  youthful  debauchee,  who  has  exhausted 
every  pleasure  which  a  civilization  carried  to  the 
utmost  pitch  of  refinement,  but  devoid  of  a  faith,  can 

:ii  the  chill  gray  of  morning,  alone  on  the  bare 

of  the  hill,  over  which  leads  bis  way  hone 
counters  a  blood-stained  cross,  and  on  the  cross,  her 
spirit   already  departed,  a    Christian    maiden,  —  a 

,•  maiden,  who  hail  a  faith  anil  for  that  faith 
could  die!  And  the  proud,  wealthy  Roman,  sated 
and  sickened  witli  sensual  plea  -  the  chap- 

let  of  flowers  from  his  brow,  and  lays  it  at  her  feet, 
—  at  the  feet  of  the  brave  martyr,  with  whom  a  new 

im,  a  new  spirit-strife,  has  come  to  awaken  the 
sinful,  sated  world. 


ECLIPSE. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1764,  during  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  Spiletta,  a  celebrated  mare  of  illustrious 
ve  birth,  in  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  to  a  little  chestnut  colt. 
The  eclip.-e  being  generally  considered  by  the  stud- 
manager  and  the  anxious  grooms  as  having  some 
mysterious  reference  to  the  colt's  future  career,  the 
Duke  at  once  named  the  little  chestnut  stranger 
''Eclipse,"  —  and  as  Eclipse  he  was  henceforward 
n.  He  was  of  a  light  chestnut  color,  his  off 
hind  lag  white  from  nearly  the  top  of  the  shank  to 
the  toot ;  and  he  hail  a  white  blaze  from  his  fore- 
head to  his  nose.  His  dam,  Spiletta,  was  a  bay 
mare,  bred  by  Sir  Robert  Eden,  and  got  by  ltegu- 
lus  out  of  Mother  Western.  Though  she  only  started 
once,  and  was  then  beaten  by  another  child  of  Reg- 
ulus,  Spiletta  was  of  royal  origin  and  of  desert  blood. 
On  her  father's  side  she  sprang  from  the  Godolphin 
barb  and  Lister  Turk ;  on  her  mother's  side,  from 
one  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  barb  mares.  Marske,  the 
sire  of  Eclipse,  was  also  of  the  noblest  blood.  He 
was  descended  from  Bartlett's  Childers,  and  traced 
back  to  Lord  Fairfax's  Morocco  barb.  About  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  speed  became  the  great 
desideratum  of  the  breeders,  instead  of  bulk ;  as 
armor  had  dropped  off  the  horse-soldier,  piece  by 
piece,  the  old  Flemish  war-horse  had  become  obso- 
lete ;  and  breeders,  with  an  eye  to  the.  demands  of 
the  army,  directed  their  attention  more  to  tleetness. 
Marske  only  ran  about  six  times,  and  in  those  six 
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times  was  only  thrice  victorious.  He  was  sold,  on 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  death,  for  a  very  trifling 
sum,  and  was  afterwards  purchased  by  a  Mr.  Wild- 
man  for  only  twenty  guineas,  and  to  the  infinite  con- 
tentment of  the  seller.  But  when  Eclipse  became 
illustrious,  his  father  became  illustrious  too,  and  was 
purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Abingdon  for  a  thousand 
guineas.  The  produce  of  this  renowned  horse,  won 
in  twenty-two  years,  amounted  to  seventy-one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  five  pounds  ten  shillings,  be- 
sides the  Salisbury  silver  bowl,  the  Epsom  cup, 
twenty-eight  hogsheads  of  claret  at  Newmarket,  the 
Ipswich  gold  cup,  and  the  Newmarket  whip. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  patron  of  Figg  and 
Broughton,  the  prize-fighters,  and  also  a  great  friend 
of  horse-racing,  died,  by  no  means  much  regretted, 
in  1765,  and,  on  his  death,  Eclipse  was  sold  with  the 
rest  of  the  stud.  The  unpretending  colt,  with  the 
white  off  hind  leg  and  the  long  white  blaze,  was 
knocked  down  in  Smithfield  for  seventy  guineas. 
Mr.  Wilduian,  the  salesman,  who  kept  a  good  stud 
of  race-horses  at  Mickleham,  near  Dorking,  and  also 
took  in  horses  to  train,  had  expressed  a  wish  to  buy 
Eclipse ;  some  groom  or  jockey,  with  an  eye  to  the 
colt,  so  short  in  the  forehand  and  so  high  in  the  hips, 
had,  in  fact,  given  a  hint  of  his  promise,  and  Wild- 
man  was  anxious  to  carry  him  off.  The  ivory  ham- 
mer had  already  fallen  before  the  tardy  buyer  made 
his  appearance.  The  purchaser  of  the  chestnut  colt 
eyed  him  with  scornful  triumph ;  not  that  Eclipse 
was  worth  much,  but  then  he  had  "nicked"  that 
sharp  fellow,  Wildman,  who  always  thought  he  was 
up  to  everything.  But  Wildman  was  Yorkshire  too, 
and  hard,  very  hard  to  get  round.  He  took  out  his 
watch,  and  pronounced  the  recent  sale  illegal.  The 
hour  of  sale  that  had  been  fixed  in  the  advertise- 
ment had  not  yet  arrived  by  several  minutes.  The 
lot  knocked  down  must  be  resold,  or  there  would 
be  pickings  for  the  lawyers  out  of  the  matter.  The 
auctioneer  sulkily  confesses  the  error ;  the  sullen 
purchaser  yields,  too,  perforce.  The  chestnut  year- 
ling is  put  up  again.  Eventually  Eclipse  is  knocked 
down,  amid  the  amusement  of  his  friends,  to  Mr. 
Wildman,  the  acute  and  the  pertinacious,  for  sev- 
enty-five guineas. 

The  Godolphin  Arabian,  sent  as  a  present  to  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  by  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  was  so 
little  thought  of  that  it  was  sold  to  a  man  who  drove 
it  about  Paris  in  a  cart,  and  from  the  cart  this  fallen 
monarch  of  the  desert  was  taken  by  the  English 
gentleman  who  bought  it.  In  youth,  Eclipse  was 
equally  despised,  and  his  genius  as  cruelly  ignored. 
His  temper  was  certainly  bad;  he  bit,  and  kicked, 
and  jibbed,  and  shied,  and  struck  out  like  a  boxer 
with  his  fore  legs.  In  various  other  uncomfortable 
ways  he  tried  to  proclaim  his  irresistible  courage, 
daring,  speed,  and  endurance.  At  one  time,  vexed 
and  distracted,  Mr.  Wildman  thought  it  would  be 
impossible  to  bring  him  to  the  post  except  as  a  geld- 
ing, his  spirit  was  so  fiery  and  unquenchable.  At 
last,  in  a  rage,  Wildman  put  him  into  the  not  very 
gentle  hands  of  a  poaching  roughrider  near  Epsom, 
who  rode  him  about  all  day  from  stable  to  stable, 
and  at  night  look  him  to  the  cover-side,  or  made 
him  wait  while  he  smoked  pheasants,  or  dragged 
stubbles  for  partridges.  Even  the  steel  joints  and 
india-rubber  muscles  of  Eclipse  wearied  of  this 
ceaseless  drudgery,  and  he  grew  quieter  and  more 
docile ;  but  still  the  animal's  lion  heart  was  so  large, 
and  throbbed  with  such  a  full  hot  flood  of  generous 
blood,  that  his  spirit  remained  unbroken,  and  his 
favorite  jockeys,  Fitzpatrick  and  Oakley,  never  at- 


tempted to  hold  him,  but  sat  patient  and  wondering 
in  their  saddles,  flying  through  the  air  till  the  horse 
stopped  and  the  earthquake  of  cheering  began. 

When  Eclipse  was  four  years  old,  Mr.  O'Kelly,  a 
well-known  man  on  the  turf,  gave  two  hundred  and 
fifty  guineas  for  a  half  share  in  him,  and  soon  after, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  for  the  remainder.  He  ran 
the  next  year  at  Epsom. 

The  Dennis  O'Kelly  who  bought  Eclipse  was  an 
Irish  adventurer,  —  some  said  a  sedan-chairman, 
When  he  suddenly  became  a  sort  of  Midas,  at  whose 
touch  everything  turned  into  gold,  envy  and  cyni- 
cism wrote  countless  satires  and  lampoons  upon  him, 
attributing  his  wealth  to  every  possible  crime  and 
baseness.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  rough,  shrewd, 
reckless  fellow,  thoroughly  conscious  of  the  power  of 
his  wealth,  and  careless  to  conceal  his  triumph. 

With  an  ignorant  head,  but  skilful  at  combina- 
tions and  calculations,  O'Kelly,  nevertheless,  had 
his  reverses ;  at  one  period  of  his  life,  beggared  at 
the  green-cloth,  he  found  his  way  into  the  Fleet, 
and  could  not  get  easily  out  of  it  again,  till  his  mis- 
tress lent  him  her  last  hundred  pounds,  and  with 
that  he  slowly  won  back  the  wandering  guineas. 
Fortune  was  never  tired  of  favoring  the  noisy  Irish- 
man, who  yet  failed  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  so- 
ciety, and  could  not  succeed  in  getting  admission 
into  the  best  clubs,  social  or  sporting.  Being  refused 
admittance  into  the  Jockey  Club,  he  could  never 
run  Eclipse  for  any  of  the  great  Newmarket  stakes, 
—  a  source  of  perpetual  mortification  to  the  bluster- 
ing Irishman. 

But  honest  or  dishonest,  thwarted  by  the  aristoc- 
racy or  aided  by  rogues,  O'Kelly  did  his  best  to  aid 
his  steady  friend.  Fortune,  by  shrewdness,  sagacity, 
indefatigable  industry,  and  perseverance.  No  tricks 
could  baffle  him,  no  scheme  blind  his  keen  eyes.  He 
had  both  the  rush  and  the  staying  power  of  a  good 
horse  ;  he  knew  when  to  "  wait  "  on  his  adversaries, 
or  when  to  spring  on  them  and  pass  them  at  the 
last  length.  In  fact,  on  the  turf  he  was  as  invinci- 
ble as  Eclipse,  his  bread-winner;  horse  and  man, 
nothing  could  come  near  them.  To  prevent  his 
jockey's  ever  being  bought  over,  he  always  kept  a 
favorite  rider,  at  an  annual  salary.  This  man  was 
legally  pledged  to  ride  for  him,  whenever  ordered  to 
do  so,  for  any  plate,  match,  or  sweepstake,  but  with 
the  privilege  at  odd  times  of  riding  for  any  other 
person,  if  O'Kelly  had  no  horse  entered  for  the  same 
race.  When  he  first  made  this  contract,  and  fixed 
on  his  jockey,  he  instantly  acceded  to  the  rider's 
terms,  and  at  once  offered  to  double  them  if  the 
jockey  would  also  bind  himself  under  a  penalty 
never  to  ride  for  any  of  the  blacklegs. 

The  little  man  in  boots,  with  perhaps  no  very  ex- 
alted idea  of  Captain  O'Kelly's  honor,  asked,  with 
an  incontrollable  stare,  whom  he  called  blacklegs  ? 
The  captain  replied,  with  a  string  of  sonorous  Anglo- 
Irish  oaths : — 

"  O,  by  the  powers,  my  dear,  I  '11  soon  make  you 
understand  whom  I  mean  by  the  dirty  blacklegs." 
With  that  preliminary  assurance,  the  Captain  named 
all  the  chief  members  of  the  Jockey  Club  of  the 
day. 

Such  was  the  revenge  of  the  man  on  those  who 
had  shut  their  doors  upon  the  owner  of  Eclipse. 
O'Kelly  usually  carried  a  heap  of  bank  notes  care- 
lessly crumpled  up  in  his  waistcoat  pockets.  On 
one  occasion,  while  he  was  standing  at  a  hazard  ta- 
ble at  the  Windsor  races,  a  stealthy  hand  was  seen 
by  a  spectator  in  the  act  of  drawing  out  some  notes 
from  the  Irishman's  pocket.     There  was  an  instant 
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alarm  in  the  room,  and  the  delinquent  was  grappled 
by  a  dozen  rough  hands.  Some  persons  were  for 
pumping  on  the  kleptomaniac,  others  for  hauling  him 
at  once  before  ;i  magistrate  ;  but  O'Kelly  had  his  own 
way  of  dealing  with  such  offenders.  He  at  once 
coolly  seized  the  rascal  by  the  collar  and  kicked  him 
down  stairs,  saying:  — 

"  'T  is  sufficient  punishment  for  the  blackguard  to 
be  deprived  the  pleasure  of  keeping  company  with 
gentlemen." 

The  saddling  bell  that  rang  on  the  Epsom  Downs 
on  the  3d  of  May,  17G9  (the  ninth  year  of  the  reign 
of  George  the  Third),  was  a  knell  sounding  for  the 
fortunes  of  all  those  unlucky  men  who  had  betted 
against  O'Kelly's  new  live-year  old.  The  bell, 
swaying  in  the  little  belfry  near  the  winning-pott, 
was  announcing,  that  May  morning,  only  a  small 
race  ;  it  was  for  a  poor  fifty  pound  for  horses  that 
had  never  won,  thirty-pound  matches  excepted. 
John  Oakley  appears  with  the  light  chestnut  about 
which  O'Kelly  is  so  confident,  and  the  booted  squires 
do  not  see  much  in  him.  His  fore  quarters  sink  in 
his  stride,  there  's  something  very  odd  about  his 
withers;  is  very  low  in  his  fore  quarters ;  altogether 
a  doubtful  beast.  u  Captain  "  O'Kelly  thinks  other- 
wise. Yesterday  he  took  the  odds  to  a  large  amount, 
—  cocked  batl  full  of  guineas  ;  to-day  lie  is  more 
violent  and  positive,  bets  even  money,  and  i\\- 
six  to  lour  he  would  beat  all  the  horses.  Now  he  is 
called  on  to  declare,  for  the  jockeys  are  weighing, 
and  the  course  is  clearing,  violently  he  shouts,  iu  an- 
swer :  — 

*•  Bclipse  first,  and  the  rest  nowhere." 

Mr.  Eortesque'l  (lower,  Mr.  Castle's  Cade,  Mr. 
Jenning's  Trial,  and  Mr.  Quick's  Plume  are  the 
•etitors  of  Eclipse.  The  light  chestnut  horse, 
with  the  white  off'  hind  leg.  takes  its  trial  canter,  anil 
the  turf  echoes  under  its  Bathing  hoots.  The  man 
in  scarlet  rides  forward  :  the  horses  get  into  line  ;  the 
flag  drops:  they  start  O'Kelly's  eager  eyes  .watch 
the  circular  green  ribbon  of  turf  with  confident  yet 
anxious  glance.  A:  the  three-mile  pos1  the  I 
are  all  together;  the  chestnut  has  not  come  forward 
yet :  but  though  John  Oakley  pulls  with  all  his  might 
for  the  whole  of  the  last  mile,  the  lion  of  a  bori 
tances  all  the  four,  and  springs  in  almost  before  the 
have  turned  the  corner. 

And  now  thfl  crowd  that  closed  in  round  the  un- 
ruffled winner  found  all  sorts  of  new  beauties  in 
him.  A  firkin  of  butter  could  rest  00  his  withers. 
His  shoulders  they  now  see,  are  exactly  like  those  of 
a  greyhound,  wide  at  the  upper  part  and  nearly  on 
a  line  with  his  back.  OKI  men  begin  to  think  that 
he  may  some  day,  if  his  speed  goes  on  increasing, 
equal  Flying  Chillers,  who  went  nearly  a  mile  a 
minute;  who  van  four  miles,  one  furlong,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  yards  on  the  Deacon  course 
in  seven  minutes  and  thirty  seconds,  and  who  was 
supposed  to  cover  a  space  of  twenty-five  feet  at  ev- 
ery bound.  The  delighted  jockey  tells  the  exulting 
noisy  owner  that,  from  the  first  lift  of  the  whip. 
Eclipse  made  running,  and  broke  clean  away  from 
the  ruck. 

That  same  month  Eclipse  won  a  two-mile  race  at 
Ascot,  and  in  June  the  King's  plate  at  Winchester. 
The  same  season  he  bore  away  the  King's  Plate  at 
Salisbury,  and  the  City  Silver  Bowl ;  he  also  walked 
over  for  the  King's  Plate  at  Canterbury,  and  won  the 
King's  Plates  at  Lewes  and  Lichfield.  There  was 
no  compromise  about  his  victories;  he  cut  down  the 
field  at  once,  and  shot  in  like  a  rifle  bullet. 

In  17  70,  at  Newmarket,  Eclipse  was  again  con- 


queror, beating  Bucephalus  and  Pensioner,  and 
winning  pint  cups  full  of  guineas  for  his  old  master, 
Mr.  Wildman.  When  running  for  the  King's  Plate, 
the  betting  was  ten  to  one  on  Eclipse.  After  the 
heat,  large  bets  were  made  at  six  and  seven  to  four 
that  he  would  distance  Pensioner,  which  he  did  with 
ease.  At  Guilford,  in  June  of  the  same  year,  he 
carried  off  the  King's  Plate  and  the  subscription 
parse  of  three  hundred  and  nineteen  pounds  ten 
shillings.  At  starting,  the  betting  was  twenty  to 
one  on  him  ;  and  when  running  a  hundred  to  one. 
lie  sprang  away  at  once,  kept  the  lead,  at  two  miles 
was  a  distance  ahead,  and  ran  in  without  requiring 
whip  or  spur.  He  had  already  won  for  lucky 
O'Kelly  a  cartful  of  gold  cups,  silver  plates,  and 
-  of  guineas.  Sporting  men  were  getting 
afraid  of  him.  In  September.  17  70,  at  Lincoln,  he 
walked  over  for  the  King's  Plate.  In  Octol>er, 
O'Kelly  entered  his  champion  for  the  Newmarket 
one  hundred  and  fifty  guinea  race,  which  he  won. 
All  the  best  six-year  olds  were  then  entered  against 
him  tor  the  Kind's  Plate.  O'Kelly  offered  to  take 
ten  to  one.  Bets  were  made  to  an  enormous 
amount.  The  Captain,  being  called  upon  to  declare, 
shouted  his  old  cry,  M  EcbpSSJ,  ami  nothing  else." 
Down  went  the  tlag,  off'  went  the  enchanted  horse 
at  score,  double  distanced  the  wdiole  following  in  a 
moment,  and  passed  the  winning-post  without  turn- 
ing a  hair. 

No  horse  dare  run  against  Eclipse  again  after 
that.  He  walked  over  the  course  tor  several  King's 
Placet,  and  was  then  put  out  of  training  and  re- 
served for  breeding.  Captain  O'Kelly's  fee  at  Clay 
Hill,  near  Epsom,  was  fifty  guineas.  E<  lipse  was 
afterwards  removed  to  O'Kelly's  seat  at  Cannons, 
Middlesex.  Eclipse's  master  used  to  declare  that  he 
had  gained  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  pounds 
by  him;  but  whether  he  meant  by  breeding  alone 
we  do  not  know. 

This  paraxon  of  race-horses  died  at  Cannons  on 
•  tii  of  Eebruary,  1789,  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  of  colic  and  inflammation.  The 
stomach  and  liver  were  found  much  diseased.  The 
heart  of  tin;  indomitable  creature  weighed  fourteen 
pounds,  and  Vial  de  St.  Bel,  who  opened  him,  at- 
tributed his  extraordinary  and  unflinching  COUl 
to  the  size  and  vigor  of  this  huge  blood-pump.  It  is 
a  singular  fact,  that  a  small  dark  sjxit  on  the  quar- 
ter of  Eclipse  lias  been  lbund  in  his  descendants  in 
the  fifth  ami  sixth  generations. 

At  the  interment  of  this  king  of  horses,  cake  and 
ale  were  given,  as  at  a  royal  funeral.  The  same  re- 
spect had  been  shown  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
Godolphin  Arabian.  That  excellent  authority,  the 
author  of"  Scot  and  Sebright,"  kindly  calls  our  at- 
tention to  the  parallel  fact  of  the  funeral  of  the  il- 
lustrious descendant  of  the  Godolphin  barb,  Dr. 
Syntax,  the  sire  of  Beeswing.  On  that  mournful 
occasion,  a  party  of  Newmarket  trainers  were  in- 
vited to  see  him  shot  and  buried  in  the  paddocks 
behind  the  palace  at  Newmarket.  They  gave  a 
lusty  M  three  times  three  "  over  the  grave,  and  then 
adjourned  to  the  house  to  toast  his  memory. 

O'Kelly  hired  a  poet  to  fling  his  last  defiance  on 
Eclipse's  tomb  at  Highflyer  and  his  sire,  King  Herod, 
whose  ancestor,  the  famous  Byerley  Turk,  b*e 
King  William  through  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  The 
poet  produced  the  following  epitaph  :  — 

"  Praise  to  departed  worth  !  illustrious  steed. 
Xor  the  famed  Phenicus  of  l'intlar's  ode, 
0*er  thee.  Eclipse,  possessed  transcendent  speed, 
When  by  a  keen  Newmarket  jockey  rode. 
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■  Though  from  the  hoof  of  Pegasus  arose 
Inspiring  IlLppocrene,  a  fount  divine, 
A  richer  stream  superior  merit  shows,  — 
Thy  matchless  foot  produced  0' Kelly  wine. 

"  True,  o'er  the  tomb  in  which  this  favorite  lies 
No  vaunting  boast  appears  of  lineage  good  ; 
Yet  the  turf  register's  bright  page  defies 
The  race  of  Herod  to  show  better  blood.'' 

George  the  Fourth,  always  fond  of  racing,  even 
after  that  disagreeable  discussion  which  led  to  his 
retirement  from  the  turf,  mounted  one  of  Eclipse's 
hoofs  as  a  cup,  and  it  was  a  challenge  prize  for  some 
years  at  Ascot. 

Herring  published  an  engraving  of  his  Eclipse. 
There  was,  and  probably  still  is,  a  panting  of  the 
long,  low  chestnut,  with  the  low  withers,  at  Stockton 
House,  Wiltshire.  It  is  by  Sartorius  the  elder,  and 
represents  the  horse,  mounted  by  Jack  Oakley,  going 
over  the  Beacon  course,  at  Newmarket.  He  is  going 
'•  the  pace,"  with  his  head  very  low,  his  jockey  is 
sitting  quite  still  in  his  saddle.  Both  Eclipse's  cele- 
brated jockeys  died  in  distress.  John  Singleton, 
the  first  winner  of  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger,  ended 
in  1 7  70  as  a  pauper  in  Chester  workhouse,  and  Jack 
Oakley  in  a  parish  poorhouse  near  Park  Lane. 

In  1861  there  was  much  controversy  in  the  sport- 
ing papers  as  to  whether  Mr.  Gamgee  or  his  son  had 
or  had  not  obtained  from  Mr.  Bracy  Clark,  on  the 
payment  of  one  hundred  pounds,  the  skeleton  of  this 
famous  horse.  Many  asserted  that  Eclipse  was  bur- 
ied at  Cannons,  by  his  proprietor,  Dennis  O'Kelly. 
Others  stated  that  the  skeleton  had  ornamented,  for 
the  past  sixty  years,  the  Veterinary  Museum  of  the 
Dublin  Society. 

Jockeys  are  fond  of  relics.  They  make  garden 
chairs  out  of  the  bones  of  favorite  racers  ;  they  cut 
slippers  out  of  their  skins.  There  are  gold  lockets 
now  existing,  in  which  are  enclosed  precious  locks 
of  Eclipse's  red  chestnut  mane.  The  challenge 
whip  at  Newmarket,  the  tradition  goes,  was  made 
from  Eclipse's  tail,  and  so  they  say  is  the  wrist-string. 
The  hoofs  were  reverently  preserved,  and  one  of 
them  was  mounted  in  silver,  and  with  a  silver  salver, 
was  presented  by  WBh'f  the  Fourth  in  1832,  to  be 
run  for  as  a  challenge  prize  at  the  ensuing  . 
races.  When  Tatters-dl's  used  to  be  near  St. 
George's  Hospital,  a  picture  of  Eclipse  was  hung 
over  the  fireplace,  above  the  race-lists  and  the  no- 
tices. It  was  the  production  of  Mr.  Garrard.  There 
is  also  another  picture  of  him,  with  an  inscription, 
which  declares  that  u  he  was  never  flogged  nor 
spurred,"  and.  which  also  states  the  fact,  extraor- 
dinary. If  t  he  was  a  roarer,"  perhaps  from 
cold  caught  in  his  rough  poaching  days. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  introduction  of  Barbary  and 
Arabian  horses  into  England  may  here  not  be  irrele- 
vant. The  first  Arabian  horse  of  celebrity  was  bought 
by  James  the  First  of  a  merchant  for  five  hundred 
pounds.  It  did  not  succeed  as  a  racer,  and  the 
breed  for  a  time  fell  into  disrepute  in  Great  Britain. 
In  Charles  the  First's  reign  a  lighter  and  swifter 
horse  began  to  be  bred.  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  true 
country  gentleman  at  heart,  and  very  fond  of  racing, 
hunting,  and  all  active  sports,  kept  a  racing-stud. 
The  manager  of  this  establishment,  Mr.  Place,  pos- 
sessed the  famous  White  Turk,  whose  descendants 
were  valuable  in  improving  the  breed  of  English  ra- 
cers. Charles  the  Second,  an  excellent  rider,  had 
several  valuable  mares  sent  him  from  our  colony  in 
Tangier?.  The  Barb  mare  was  given  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Morocco  to  Lord  Arlington,  secretary  to 
King  Charles  the  Second.  The  Turk  was  brought 
into  England  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  in  the  reign 


of  James  the  Second.  It  was  part  of  the  Duke's  spoil 
at  the  siege  of  Buda.  The  Selaby  Turk  was  the 
property  of  Mr.  Marshall,  the  stud  groom  of  King 
William,  Queen  Anne,  and  George  the  First.  After 
Queen  Anne's  time,  many  valuable  Eastern  stallions 
and  mares  were  imported.  The  Brown  Arabian  and 
the  Golden  Arabian  were  added  to  Lord  Northum- 
berland's stud  about  1760.  The  Damascus  Arabian 
arrived  in  Yorkshire  the  same  year.  The  Cullen 
Arabian  was  a  somewhat  early  importation.  Racers 
now  cannot  do  what  their  predecessors  did.  They 
have  neither  the  speed  nor  the  staying  power.  That 
patriarch  of  the  turf,  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  who  died 
in  1821,  and  whose  horse,  Diomed,  won  the  first 
Derby  stakes  at  Epsom  in  1 780,  introduced  the  vi- 
cious custom  of  running  horses  at  two  years  old,  be- 
fore their  full  strength  had  ripened.  Lighter  weights 
at  once  became  necessary,  and  the  horses,  prema- 
turely enervated,  left  offspring  inferior  to  themselves 
in  speed  and  endurance. 

Unhappily  one  of  the  worst  signs  of  our  own  time 
is  presented  in  connection  with  horse-racing,  —  in  it- 
self an  innocent,  perhaps  a  useful  recreation.  The 
vice  of  betting  has  been  consolidated  into  a  regular 
profession,  preying  on  dupes  in  all  ranks,  from  peers 
to  apprentices.  Ancestral  domains,  and  the  stolen 
contents  of  shop-tills,  equally  change  hands  through 
the  agency  of  the  turf.  Clubs,  banks,  and  markets 
have  been  established  for  the  convenience  of  the 
knaves,  and  the  fools  who  bet.  Their  transactions 
are  quoted  with  grim  regularity,  like  the  prices  of 
the  public  funds  ;  and  they  have  a  special  literature 
of  their  own,  which,  from  its  success,  proves  the  turf- 
gambling  public  to  have  enormously  increased  since 
the  days  of  Eclipse. 


VEGETABLE  PARCHMENT. 

As  long  ago  as  the  year  1841,  a  civil  engineer, 
William  Edward  Gaine  by  name,  conceived  the 
idea  of  manufacturing  tracing-paper  without  the 
employment  of  any  oily  matter.  Such  paper  would 
present  certain  advantages  over  the  ordinary  trac- 
ing-paper which  engineers  and  others  use  in  pre- 
paring maps  and  plans.  In  the  course  of  his  exper- 
iments, Mr.  Gaine  discovered  that  a  powerful  acid, 
called  sulphuric  acid,  has  a  remarkable  action  on 
the  surface  of  paper. 

Ten  years  later,  the  same  gentleman  turned  his 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  paper  used  for  pho- 
tographic purposes.  As  every  one  knows,  various 
■f  silver  are  employed  in  photography,  and  the 
desideratum  was  a  material  the  surface  of  which 
shall  be  acfed  on  uniformly  by  these  salts.  At  the 
time  of  making  the  experiments,  sized  papers  albu- 
menized  were  commonly  used ;  but  the  modes  of 
sizing  were  so  various  that  no  uniform  result  could 
be  obtained.  Mr.  Gaine,  being  aware  of  the  pecu- 
liar action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  paper,  just  spoken 
of,  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine 
the  action  of  acids  of  various  strengths  on  sized  and 
unsized  papers,  and  while  so  engaged,  he  came 
acrOM  a  very  singular  and  unexpected  result,  in  no 
way  connected  with  photography.  He  found  that 
unsized  paper,  —  familiarly  known  as  blotting-paper, 
—  dipped  into  sulphuric  acid  diluted  to  a  certain 
point  with  water,  undergoes  a  remarkable  change 
throughout  its  whole  texture.  Blotting-paper  which 
has  been  thus  treated  has  much  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  membrane,  and  it  has  therefore  been  named 
vegetable  parchment. 

In  order  to  insure  this  remarkable  conversion  of 
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blotting-paper  (technically  called  tcater-leaf)  into 
vegetable  parchment,  many  precautions  are  requi- 
site. In  the  first  place,  when  sulphuric  acid  and 
■water  are  mixed  together  great  heat  is  evolved, 
through  what  is  called  in  chemistry  the  affinity  these 
liquids  have  for  each  other.  It  is  important  that 
the  mixture  should  be  allowed  to  cool  before  the  I 
water-leaf  is  dipped.  The  large  amount  of  heat 
generated  when  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  water 
are  mixed,  gave  rise  to  an  accident  during  the  early 
attempts  at  manufacture.  One  of  the  workmen  in- 
cautiously mixing  the  water  and  acid,  a  quantity 
of  steam  was  given  off,  and  spurted  out  the  acid, 
which  came  in  contact  with  the  face  of  the  operator. 
The  effect  might  have  been  serious,  but  fortunately 
the  man  escaped  without  personal  injury.  The 
amount  of  dilution  of  the  acid  is  an  important  mat- 
ter. If  it  is  too  weak,  the  paper  is  dissolved  :  if  too 
strong,  it  is  charred.  The  former  fact  may  be  curi- 
ously illustrated  by  sprinkling  the  paper  with  water. 
The  leaf  on  being  dipped  into  sulphuric  acid  of  prop- 
er strength,  will  be  converted  into  vegetable 
parchment ;  but  the  damp,  sprinkled  part  will  be 
dissolved  away.  A  number  of  careful  trials  have 
shown  that  the  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce,  of  :>. 
ivity  of  1-84/5,  commonly  known  as  oil  of 
vitriol,  must  be  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of  water, 
in  order  that  the  conversion  of  water-leaf  may  be 
attended  with  BUC 

One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  a 
body,  possessed  of  such  remarkable  solvent  proper- 
ties as  sulphuric  acid,  should,  at  this  particular 
Strength,  give  a  material  which  will  bear  a  great 
ileal  of  rough  usage,  and  which  is  scarcer/  assail- 
•ugest  chemical  agents,  such  as  acids 
and    alkalies.      Water    has    but    lift  on   it. 

On  wetting  vegetable  parchment,    it    behaves  like 
animal   m  that   is,   it    becomes   soft    and 

yielding,  and  on  drying,  it  resumes  its  former 
dition.     It  withstands  the  action  of  boiling-* 
which  animal  parchment  will  not.     It  i- 
the  inventor  and   by  other-;  as  a  substitute  for  pud- 
ding-cloths,  and  for  enveloping  fish  while   boiling. 
After  U8  •.  it  is  simply  washed,  and  is  ready 
boiled  again.     Tood  boiled  in  this  envelope  is  .-aid 
to  possess  more  richness  ami  llavor  than  when  treat- 
ed in  the  ordinary  way. 

Another  curious  fact  connected  with  the  material 
is,  that  tie-  chemical  composition  of  the  paper  ami 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  remains  unchanged  :  that  is 
to  say,  the  paper  gains  nothing  and  loses  nothing. 
Except  as  a  question  of  expense,  the  whole  of  the 
acid  used  tin-  the  conversion  could  be  recoi 
without  loss.  The  converted  paper,  if  submitted 
to  chemical  analysis,  is  found  to  l>e  composed  of 
same  elements  as  it  WIS  before  the  transformation. 
The  explanation  of  this  fact  is,  that  decomposition 
does  not  take  place  on  exposure  of  paper  to  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid;  the  molecules  of  matter 
of  which  the  paper  is  composed  are  merely  rear- 
ranged. 

This  rearrangement  takes  place  with  great  rapid- 
ity. A  piece  of  blotting-paper  passed  into  the 
acid  is  converted,  in  a  few  seconds,  into  a  gela- 
tinous gummy  sheet.  This  conveyed  into  water, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  acid,  becomes,  within  a 
minute,  a  tough,  elastic,  skin-like  substance,  which, 
when  thoroughly  freed  from  acid,  is  the  vegetable 
parchment  of  commerce.  Freedom  from  acid  is 
insured  by  repeated  washings  in  water,  and  by  im- 
mersion in  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia.  Any 
slight  trace  of  acid  which  the  washing  might  have 
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failed  to  remove  is  thus  converted  into  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  a  stable  body,  the  presence  of  which  can 
by  no  possibility  injure  the  vegetable  parchment. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  remove  all  the  acid,  for 
were  any  allowed  to  remain,  the  paper  would  rap- 
idly lose  its  texture,  and  would  in  time  fall  to 
pieces. 

The  absence  of  acid  has  been  satisfactorily  estab- 
i  by  Dr.  Hofmann  and  by  other  chemists.  Dr. 
Hofmann  left  the  most  delicate  test-papers  for 
hours  in  contact  with  moistened  vegetable  parch- 
ment, and  they  did  not  exhibit  the  slightest  change 
of  color.  He  also  cut  up  several  square  feet  of 
parchment  into  strips  and  boiled  them  for  half  a 
day  with  water,  filtered  off  the  liquid,  and  concen- 
trated it  to  a  few  drops.  This  liquid  was  found  to 
contain  no  acid,  and  paper  moistened  with  it,  and 
dried  at  boiling  temperature,  was  no  more  affected 
than  when  treated  in  the  same  way  with  pure  wa- 
ter. I  [••nee  Dr.  Hofmann  concludes,  and  with  reason, 
that  vegetable  parchment  does  not  carry  within  it 
any  destructive  germ.  Time  alone  eanprov 
absolute  indestructibility  of  this  parchment.  Spec- 
made  sixteen  years  ago  are  in  existence: 
they  are  in  every  respect  as  perfect  as  when  first 
produced. 

It  is  a  simple  enough  act  to  dip  a  bit  of  blotting- 
paper  first  into  acid,  and  then  into  one  of 
water:  Indeed,  -Mr.  drove,  (>.(.'.,  when  applying  for 
an  extension  of  Gaines  patent,  actually  conve 

into  parchment  while  addressing  the 
Council.  The  rapid  conversion  of  the  former 
material,  so  e.i.-ily  torn  and  so  readily  disintegrated 
by  water,  into  a  substance  that  bears  an  indefinite 
amount  of  rubbing  and  washing,  his  almost  the 
effect  on  the  beholder  of  a  conjuring  trick.     I 

to  operate  thus  on  strips  of  paper,  the  prac- 
iiiliealties  of  manufacture  on  a  large  seal 
manifold. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  constructing  appa 
for  the  production  of  *   in  larg' 

sheets  is  due  to  the  corrosive  nature  of  the  acid 
employed.      In  order  to  rem!  ble    parch- 

ment commercially  available,  the  material  inn 
produced  with  the  aid  of  machinery,  and  not  entire- 
ly by  hand.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  use 
rollers  to  conduct  the  paper  through  the  acid  smooth- 
ly and  evenly,  and  ;  ■  out  the  excess  of 
acid  after  t  of  the  water-leaf  through  it. 
These  rollers  must  clearly  be  made  of  some  material 
that  resists  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  Now,  it  so 
ms  that  iron  is  not  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid 
of  the  particular  strength  employed  for  the  conver- 
sion oi  :'.  But  the  machinery,  when  cleansed 
with  water  from  time  to  time,  as  must  be  done, 
would  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  more  dilute 
acid,  which  would  completely  destroy  iron  rollers. 
Objections  also  exist  to  the  employment  of  other 
metals. 

Glass  rollers  were  therefore  made,  but  their 
had  to  be  relinquished.  It  was  easy  to  obtain  glass 
rollers  in  the  rough,  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  fixing  them  on  spindles  without  fracture, 
manufacturers  could  not  be  found  who  would  under- 
take to  grind  them  to  a  true  surface,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  their  use.  At  length,  such  rollers  were  con- 
tracted for:  but  after  vain  attempts  to  perfect  them, 
extending  over  a  period  of  some  months,  glass  rollers 
had  finally  to  be  abandoned. 

Ultimately,  after  the  expenditure  of  considerable 
time  and  money,  Mr.  Gaine  discovered  that  pure 
gutta-percha  was  applicable  to  the  peculiar  require- 
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ments  of  the  manufacture.  In  the  first  experiments 
with  this  substance,  it  was  found  that  the  .rollers 
became  deformed  daring  use.  But  by  a  lengthened 
seasoning  previous  to  the  final  turning,  gutta-percha 
rollers  that  remained  sufficiently  true  were  event- 
ually made.  An  elastic  web  is  also  required  in  con- 
nection with  the  rollers,  to  conduct  the  water-leaf 
first  through  the  acid,  then  between  the  rollers,  and 
then  into  water.  For  this  object,  gutta-percha 
would  not  answer,  in  consequence  of  its  want  of 
elasticity.  It  was  found  that  vulcanized  India- 
rubber  resists  the  action  of  the  acid,  but  it  does  not 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  web,  from  its  being  too 
elastic  and  extensible  under  pressure.  This  diffi- 
culty, after  many  trials  and  many  failures,  was  sur- 
mounted by  cementing  a  web  of  canvas  between 
two  layers  of  rubber,  and  subsequently  vulcanizing 
the  web. 

Apparatus  having  been  contrived,  the  question 
next  arose  as  to  where  the  manufacture  should  be 
conducted.  A  large  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  would  have  to  be  got  rid  of  or  neutralized. 
Again,  it  is  important  that  the  conversion  of  the 
water-leaf  should  be  perfected  in  the  mill  where  it 
is  manufactured ;  for  the  adaptability  of  the  water- 
leaf  must  be  watched  by  the  same  person  who  carries 
on  the  process  of  conversion,  as  becomes  evident  on 
considering  the-  delicate  nature  of  the  operations 
which  have  been  already  described. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  an  account  of  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  in  getting  paper-makers  to  work 
the  invention ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  negotiations 
were  entered  into  with  several  houses,  and  that  the 
efforts  made  to  produce  the  article  on  a  large  scale 
culminated  in  success  in  the  year  1858,  —  four  long, 
weary  years  after  the  patent  was  taken  out.  The 
material  now  being  obtainable  in  quantity,  active 
steps  were  taken  to  bring  it  into  public  notice.  It 
was  hoped  that  it  would  be  adopted  for  legal  and 
commercial  documents  such  as  require  a  substance 
more  durable  than  paper,  the  price  of  vegetable 
parchment  being  but  a  fraction  of  that  of  animal 
parchment.  There  is,  however,  great  hesitation 
among  members  of  the  legal  profession  in  adopting 
novelties,  and  this  may  perhaps  account  for  their  not 
taking  kindly  to  paper  parchment.  It  has  been  ob- 
jected that  ink  can  be  removed  from  vegetable 
parchment,  by  certain  chemical  agents,  so  perfectly 
as  to  leave  no  trace  of  its  ever  having  been  present. 
This  is  unquestionably  the  case  with  certain  kinds 
of  ink;  but  by  varnishing  the  surface  of  vegetable 
parchment,  obliteration  without  detection  can  be 
rendered  impossible.  The  question  of  durability  has 
been  fairly  set  at  rest  by  tlie  scientific  investigations 
already  referred  to.  At  all  events,  there  seems  no 
possible  objection  to  the  use  of  vegetable  parchment 
for  such  documents  as  insurance  policies  and  dock- 
warrants. 

Hitherto,  the  chief  purpose  to  which  vegetable 
parchment  has  been  put  is  to  close  vessels  in  which 
preserved  fruits  and  other  eatables  are  contained. 
The  advantages  it  possesses  over  bladder  are,  that  it 
is  inodorous,  and  is  not  liable  to  encourage  fermen- 
tation, as,  unlike  animal  membrane,  it  contains  no 
nitrogen;  it  is  not  readily  attacked  by  insects  or 
mice ;  and  it  is  more  elegant  in  appearance,  and 
more  economical,  than  bladder.  To  cover  a  gross 
of  jam-pots  with  the  cheapest  skins,  costs  about 
eighteenpence ;  with  best  bladder,  nearly  three 
shillings.  The  cost  of  vegetable  parchment  for  this 
purpose  is  about  a  shilling.  Since  the  year  1859, 
one  firm  alone  has  covered  nearly  six  million  pots 


with  this  material.  Nothing  need  be  added  to  show 
the  superiority  of  vegetable  parchment  over  bladder 
for  domestic  purposes. 

A  very  singular  use  for  vegetable  parchment,  and 
one  previously  quite  unknown,  was  announced  in 
1861  by  Professor  Graham,  Master  of  the  Mint.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  animal  membrane,  though 
not  porous,  is  permeable,  under  certain  conditions  ; 
but  no  application  of  this  fact  to  the  purposes  of 
analysis  was  made,  until  Professor  Graham  pub- 
lished his  great  discovery,  that  crystallizable  sub- 
stances in  solution  may  thus  be  separated  from  those 
which  will  not  crystallize.  This  process  is  called 
dialysis.  To  take  a  familiar  example.  If  soup 
which  is  too  salt  is  placed  in  a  bladder,  and  sus- 
pended in  water,  the  salt  will  be  removed  without 
impoverishing  the  soup.  In  the  laboratory,  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  is  invaluable.  Thus,  in 
searching  for  poisons  mixed  with  food  and  other 
contents  of  the  stomach,  as  has  to  be  done  in  various 
medico-legal  investigations,  one  of  the  great  difficul- 
ties formerly  experienced  was  to  separate  the  poi- 
son ;  but  now,  by  dialysis,  poisons  capable  of  crys- 
tallizing, and  these  are  the  majority,  can  readily 
be  detected.  A  more  agreeable  application  of  Pro- 
fessor Graham's  discovery  is  in  the  purification  of 
sugar.  A  French  chemist,  named  Du  Brunfaut, 
has  managed  this  with  great  success. 

For  the  purpose  of  dialysis,  animal  membrane 
was  first  used ;  but  Professor  Graham  found  that 
vegetable  parchment  possesses  the  same  qualities  as 
regards  permeability,  and  is  more  cleanly  and  less 
destructible.  It  can  also  be  manufactured  of  any 
required  size,  which  parchment  cannot.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  dialysis  could  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly tested  and  examined  but  for  the  existence 
of  vegetable  parchment. 

In  18G5,  vegetable  parchment  was  employed  in 
enveloping  gun-cotton  cartridges  used  for  blasting. 
The  makers  of  these  cartridges  are  at  present  send- 
ing out  about  thirty  thousand  a  week,  and  the  de- 
mand for  them  is  increasing.  Very  recently,  it  has 
been  found  that  vegetable  parchment  is  of  great 
value  in  paekcting  tea.  Tea  thus  enveloped  retains 
its  aroma  for  an  indefinite  time  ;  and  the  vegetable 
parchment  does  not  communicate  any  odor  or  fla- 
vor to  the  tea.  All  kinds  of  tea  deteriorate  in  a 
short  time  by  being  packed  in  the  ordinary  papers ; 
tea  becomes  injuriously  affected  from  this  cause 
within  twelve  hours ;  and  within  a  week,  there  is  a 
loss  of  quality  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  Tea 
is  very  sensitive  to  odors  and  flavors;  it  imbibes  the 
taste  of  anything  surrounding  it.  A  single  drop  of 
sapid  liquid  will  flavor  a  whole  package  in  twelve 
hours.  All  kinds  of  coverings  have  been  resorted 
to,  but  none  appears  so  good  as  vegetable  parch- 
ment. It  will  probably  come  into  extensive  use  for 
packeting  tea. 

There  are  doubtless  many  other  purposes  for 
which  vegetable  parchment  might  be  employed  ; 
but,  as  is  pretty  sure  to  be  the  case  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  entirely  new  raw  material,  the  develop- 
ment of  its  uses  requires  time.  That  it  is  a  most 
valuable  substance  there  can  be  no  question.  Un- 
fortunately, the  exigencies  of  the  manufacture  have 
been  such  as  to  involve  delay  and  expenditure  in 
production ;  and,  added  to  this,  the  paralyzed  con- 
dition of  the  paper-trade  during  the  agitation  for 
the  repeal  of  the  duty,  and  after  its  repeal,  was  such 
as  seriously  to  damage  commercial  enterprise  in 
connection  with  paper.  All  this  time  the  patent 
was  running  out;  and  at  the  end  of  last  year,  it 
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expired.  On  evidence  being  given  before  the  Ju- 
dicial Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  embracing 
the  facts  related  in  the  foregoing  article,  their  lord- 
ships admitted  the  great  merit  of  the  invention,  and 
were  satisfied  that  the  expenses  had  been  consider- 
able, while  the  remuneration  had  been  almost  noth- 
ing. They  therefore  advised  that  the  patent  should 
be  prolonged  for  a  period  of  live  years,  dating  from 
December  last. 


NOTES  FROM  AX  OLD  -MAID'S  DIARY. 

In  Two  Pakts.  —  Part  I. 
Tin:  vicissitudes  of  life  occasionally  bring  us  into 
contact  with  strange  characters.  "While  wealth  and 
prosperity  surround  us,  and  as  long  as  we  arc  shel- 
tered in  the  charmed  circle  of  a  well-regulated  and 
well-appointed  home,  we  know  little  of  the  outer 
world.  Those  we  choose  for  our  friends,  and  admit 
as  our  acquaintances,  form  our  ideas  of  mankind  in 
general ;  it  is  left  to  the  world's  wanderers  to  di- 
other  and  more  startling  phases  of  the  human  family. 
It  is  those  whom  circumstance]  bare  deprived  of  a 
home,  and  who  are  obliged  to  seek,  shelter  at  the 
firesides  of  others,  that  gain  an  insight  into  the  pe- 
culiarities of  that  large  mass  of  beings  whose  varied 
habits,  feelings,  and  ideas  make  up  the  sum  of  the 
world's  history.  I,  alas !  am  one  of  earth's  homeless 
ones:  deprived  of  my  father  in  middle  age,  whose 
income  died  with  him,  I  had  DO  relations  to  offer  me 
a  home,  —  no  friends  who  claimed  me.  After  paying 
several  visits  to  former  acquaintances,  I  determined 
to  enter  some  family  as  a  resident  boarder,  and 
thereby  secure  society  and  independence  with  home 
comforts.  The  only  means  of  accomplishing  my 
wishes  appeared  to  be  that  of  an  advertisement,  and, 
after  some  deliberation  as  to  the  wording  of  my 
wants,  I  drew  up  the  following  lines,  which  I  sent 
to  the  Times:  — 

"  Wantkk  —  Ry  a  Bingk  lady,  hoard  and  residence 
With  some  family  of  respectability,  where  she  would 
meet  with  t he  comforts  of  a  refined  home  and  cheerful 
society.  The  highest  reference-;  giren  and  required. 
Address,  Beta,  Post-office,  St.  John's  Wood." 

In  nervous  anxiety  I  awaited  the  result  oi' this  very 
independent  step,  hoping  that  among  the  numerous 
London  residents  one  or  two  might  notice  and  favor 
my  appeal,  and  take  compassion  on  my  lonely  lot. 
Two  days  after  the  insertion  of  the  above,  I  Left  mv 
COnsin's  bouse  in  town,  where  I  was  for  the  time 
staying.  Sallying  forth  alone,  I  timidly  made  the 
inquiry  at  the  post-office  whether  there  were  any 
letters  waiting  for  "  Beta  ?  "  The  official  replied  in 
the  affirmative,  and  instead  of  presenting  me  with 
One  or  tiro,  threw  down  a  perfect  shoal  of  missives, 
all  unmistakably  addressed  to  ••  Reta.  Post-ollice, 
St.  John's  Wood."  Could  they  be  meant  for  me  ?  I 
was  utterly  confounded  at  being  the  object  of  so 
much  public  interest,  and  became  confused  lest  the 
official  should  recognize  me  as  the  identical  "Reta." 
Not  trusting  myself' to  speak,  I  mechanically  opened 
my  reticule,  which  he  soon  as  rapidly  filled,  and  has- 
tened to  retrace  my  steps,  and  did  not  pause  until  I 
had  locked  myself  in  my  own  room.  Then,  in  no 
small  state  of  excitement,  I  began  to  examine  my 
load.  There  were  no  less  than  ninety-seven  replies 
to  my  advertisement,  and,  as  I  opened  them  one  by 
one,  I  began  to  feel  myself  a  person  of  some  impor- 
tance, so  earnestly  did  all  the  writers  assure  me 
"  how  delighted  they  should  be,  if  they  could  per- 
suade me  to  become  a  member  of  their  circle."     So 
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many  and  various,  also,  were  the  advantages  held 
out  in  each  reply,  that  I  at  once  saw  how  difficult 
would  be  my  selection.     Many  of  the  writers  named 

the  terms,  while  Lady  B ,  and  the  Honorable 

Mrs.  C ,  whose  daughters  had  lately  married, 

and  who  desired  society  more  than  pecuniary  advan- 
tage, would  be  satisfied,  they  said,  with  the  nominal 
sum  of  £200  per  annum.  A.  L.,  writing  from  her 
suburban  villa,  where  an  only  daughter  was  an  inva- 
lid and  desired  companionship,  assured  M  Reta"  of  a 
refined  home  for  £120  a  year.  Many  letters  I 
opened  were  but  the  stereotyped  copies  of  one  an- 
other. At  hist  I  broke  the  seal  of  one  which  had  a 
somewhat  more  bulky  form  than  the  rest,  and  to  my 
astonishment  drew  out  a  small  green  book,  whilst 
judge  of  my  indignation  when  I  saw  inscribed  on  the 
title-page,  "  How  to  Win  a  Lover."  Alas  !  I 
thought,  I  have  often  heard  of  the  indignities  to 
which  unprotected  females  are  subjected,  and  I  be- 
gan to  turn  over  in  my  mind  who  of  all  my  acquaint* 
ance  could  have  ventured  thus  to  insult  me.  On 
further  consideration  I  remembered  it  was  an  anony- 
mous communication,  and,  therefore,  I  could  not 
charge  any  one  person  with  the  crime.  Soon  curi- 
osity mastered  my  anger,  and  I  ventured  to  glance 
at  tiie  pages  thus  furtively  placed  in  my  hands.  The 
work  was  certainly  original,  for,  after  a  short  preface 
concerning  the  thousands  of  both  sexes  who  arc 
yearly  doomed  to  celibacy,  and  its  consequent  lone- 
iinos  and  unsettled  position,  for  want  of  an  intro- 
duction to  a  suitable  partner,  it  referred  me  to  an  office 
in  London  where  such  unfortunate  bachelors  or  sin- 
gle ladies  as  might  wish  to  change  their  state  could, 
on  payment  of  a  certain  sum  down,  and  a  forth 
when  married,  have  their  happiness  completed  and 
meet  with  desirable  acquaintances.  Indignant  as  I 
felt,  I  could  not  help  being  amused  at  the  plausible 
manner  in  which  the  ••  honor,  integrity,  and  ability  " 
of  the  head  of  the  office  were  guaranteed,  while  the 
nio,-t  inviolable  confidence  and  secrecy  were  to  be 
relied  on,  so  that  the  feelings  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive lady  might  not  be  offended.  Photographs  were 
to  be  exchanged,  and,  while  the  old  saying  was  quot- 
ed, that  ■'  marriages  are  made  in  heaven,"  it  was 
added  that  in  matrimony,  as  well  as  other  affairs, 
-Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves."  This 
interesting  little  book  further  stated  that  hundreds 
of  cases  had  been  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  such 
marriages  had  turned  out  most  happy  unions.  It 
ended  by  sending  a  given  number  of  rules  for  any 
party  wishing  to  benefit  by  the  advice  of  this  enter- 
prising individual.  No  less,  it  stilted,  than  5,000 
couples  had  been  paired  since  the  opening  of  the  of- 
fice, and  a  little  accompanying  note  kindly  informed 
me  there  were  several  gentlemen's  names  entered, — 
one  a  retired  officer  with  a  fortune  of  £60,000,  a 
squire  with  £4,000  per  annum,  and  other  equally  de- 
sirable parties,  who  were  ready,  should  I  decide  on 
becoming  a  candidate  for  a  husband,  to  enter  into 
correspondence  and  receive  my  photograph.  Fur- 
ther information  should  be  sent  by  return  of  post  if 
I  enclosed  the  fee.     What  a  speculative  scheme  ! 

I  have  since  heard  that  its  promoters  send  these 
little  green  missives  in  every  direction ;  and  I  have 
met  with  other  single  ladies,  who,  to  like  advertise- 
ments, have  received  the  same  proposals.  Doubtless, 
some  may  have  been  entrapped  into  sending  the  £5 
demanded.  But  having  no  particular  taste  iov  such 
matrimonial  speculation,  I  replaced  my  green  book 
into  its  envelope,  locked  it  up  lest  any  one  should 
learn  I  had  ever  received  such  a  communication,  and 
then  turned  to  continue  the  perusal  of  my  letters. 
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After  opening  three  or  four  more  I  at  last  came  to 
one,  the  locality  of  which  suited  me,  and  the  terms 
were  also  such  as  the  limits  of  my  purse  would  sanc- 
tion. The  writer's  name,  too,  I  thought  I  recognized 
as  that  of  a  lady  from  my  own  neighborhood  in  the 
country,  of  whom  I  knew  something,  having  heard 
from  mutual  friends  that  she  had  been  left  a  widow 
in  reduced  circumstances  some  years  previously. 
Mrs.  Green  wrote  stating  that  she  could  at  the  pres- 
ent time  offer  me  a  home  in  her  family  circle,  which 
consisted  of  her  daughter  and  herself,  with  occasion- 
ally a  few  select  visitors,  that  would,  she  felt,  add  to 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  party ;  that  her  terms  were 
only  £l  per  week,  exclusive  of  wine,  spirits,  &c. 
The  situation  was  Bayswater,  where  Mrs.  Green 
would  be  happy  to  see  me,  should  I  feel  disposed  to 
call  and  talk  the  matter  over  with  her ;  that  she 
would  stay  at  home  the  next  day  until  four,  p.  m., 
in  expectation  of  a  visit  from  me.  There  could  be 
no  harm  in  this, — just  calling  to  look  about  me,  I 
thought ;  so  accordingly  I  made  my  way  there  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  ibund  the  house  very  pleasantly 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  open  parts  of  Bayswater. 
It  was  a  cottage  residence,  detached,  in  a  neighbor- 
hood which  was  a  few  years  since  quite  in  the  coun- 
try, but  which  is  now  divided  by  squares  and  streets, 
and  almost  surrounded  by  large  houses,  terraces,  and 
villas.  I  was  ushered  into  a  pretty  double  room 
neatly  furnished,  opening  into  a  small  garden,  from 
which  the  scent  of  roses  and  jasmine  entered  and 
pervaded  the  air.  What  a  luxury,  I  thought,  for 
London  !  Presently  an  elderly  lady  entered,  ac- 
companied, I  concluded,  by  her  daughter ;  the  for- 
mer bearing  the  remains  of  great  beauty,  the  latter 
more  homely  in  her  appearance,  but  with  a  most 
good-natured  expression  of  countenance.  They  in- 
troduced themselves  as  Mrs.  and  Miss  Green,  and  in 
a  short  time  I  felt  (mite  at  home  with  them.  We 
entered  upon  the  business  of  my  visit.  All  my  in- 
quiries were  satisfactorily  answered,  —  every  desir- 
able arrangement  volunteered.  I  then  saw  the 
sleeping  apartment  that  was  to  be  placed  at  my 
disposal ;  after  which  I  passed  into  the  garden,  where 
Miss  Green  opened  the  door  of  a  little  conservatory. 
They  assured  me  I  should  find  the  family  a  most 
united  one,  and  that  everything  they  could  do  to 
conduce  to  my  comfort  would  be  arranged.  In  fact. 
before  I  had  time  to  say  u  I  would  take  the  matter 
into  consideration,"  which  had  been  the  course  I  had 
previously  intended  to  adopt,  I  found  I  had  so  far 
committed  myself  in  assenting  to  their  views  and 
wishes,  that  they  considered  it  a  decided  thing  that 
I  should  join  the  family.  But  appearances  prom- 
ised well,  and  as  there  was  no  object  in  delay,  I 
agreed  to  take  up  my  residence  with  them  at  the 
commencement  of  the  following  week. 

When  I  arrived  in  my  new  quarters,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Green  were  alone ;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  the  young  lady  told  me  that  they  were  ex- 
pecting the  next  day  to  receive  a  most  agreeable 
couple,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Bedford,  friends  of  a 
friend  of  theirs,  who  wished  to  pass  a  short  time  in 
town  :  "  And,"  she  added,  "  it  would  be  so  nice,  as 
then  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  gentleman's 
escort  to  any  place  of  public  amusement,  and  she 
was  sure  I  should  like  both  the  husband  and  wife." 

The  next  day  Captain  Bedford  and  his  lady  duly 
arrived.  •  Mrs.  Bedford  had  been  handsome,  and 
dressed  very  well.  He  was  quiet  and  polite.  We 
saw  little  of  them  during  the  day,  as  they  told  us 
they  had  many  friends  in  the  neighborhood  with 
whom  they  were  anxious  to  spend  as  much  time  as 


possible,  but  they  always  came  in  most  punctually  to 
dinner  at  six  p.  M.  ;  after  which  we  played  a  rubber, 
or  I  was  invited  to  go  to  the  piano,  being  somewhat 
a  proficient  in  music,  as  was  also  Mrs.  Bedford,  so  that 
our  evenings  passed  pleasantly.  After  a  fortnight's 
residence  I  began  to  think  myself  fortunate  in  my 
selection  of  a  home ;  the  only  drawback  was,  that  as 
Mrs.  Green  kept  but  one  servant,  the  attendance 
and  routine  of  household  arrangements  was  not  so 
well  apportioned  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to.  I 
observed,  also,  that  Miss  Green  was  not  always  to 
be  found  :  that  she  had  many  housewifely  duties"  and 
was  not  above  rendering  assistance  in  the  kitchen, 
for  I  sometimes  met  her  early  in  the  morning  in  an 
undefined  costume,  scarcely  assimilating  to  the  lady 
who  was  to  share  our  social  circle  in  the  evening. 

It  was  about  this  period  of  my  residence  at  Rose 
Cottage,  when,  one  evening,  as  I  was  engaged  play- 
ing at  chess  with  Captain  Bedford,  the  street-bell 
rang,  and  the  servant  announced  "  A  visitor ! " 
The  Bedfords  instantly  rose  and  gave  him  a  very 
warm  welcome,  introducing  him  to  me  as  their  dear 
and  valued  friend,  "  Charles  Raven."  Miss  Green, 
who  was  also  in  the  room,  came  forward  and  shook 
hands  with  him ;  whilst  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
she  found  opportunity  to  whisper  to  me  that  Mr. 
Raven  was  an  author,  a  man  of  family  and  talent, 
that  he  was  the  friend  who  had  introduced  the  Bed- 
fords  to  them,  &c.  An  author  !  Like  many  other 
persons  I  had  a  kind  of  veneration  for  literary 
characters,  imagining  them  to  be  beings  of  a  differ- 
ent order  to  the  generality  of  mortals,  whom  it 
must  be  a  privilege  to  meet  and  associate  with.  I 
therefore  turned  to  take  in  a  good  view  of  Mr.  Ra- 
ven, lie  was  a  slight-made  man  of  a  symmetrical 
figure,  decidedly  handsome.  His  forehead  was  high 
and  expanded  (what  author's  is  not?  I  thought)  ; 
his  eyes  dark  and  deep-set,  his  features  regular  and 
his  complexion  pale.  Altogether  the  countenance 
before  me  was  refined  and  interesting,  and  I  was 
at  once  prepossessed  in  Mr.  Raven's  favor.  His 
voice,  too,  completed  the  illusion  ;  it  Avas  very  melo- 
dious, while  there  was  that  ease  of  manner  and 
graceful  address  that  bespoke  the  gentleman.  After 
apologizing  for  interrupting  me  in  my  £amc,  he  in- 
sisted on  Captain  Bedford  resuming  his  place,  and 
then  turned  to  Mrs.  Bedford,  and  carried  on  an 
I ■nnvcrsafion  with  her,  a  portion  of  which 
reached  us  while  at  play.  After  the  game  was  con- 
cluded, Air.  Raven  drew  his  chair  mar  me.  and  I 
soon  found  myself  in  earnest  conversation  with  the 
new-comer.  "  Did  I  catch  your  name  aright ?  "  he 
asked,  —  "  Miss  Linley  ;  are  you  any  way  connected 
with  the  Linlevs  of  Somervdle  V  My  father  was 
well  acquainted  with  that  family."  I  said  I  believed 
we  were  distantly  related,  and  he  then  proceeded  to 
relate  several  anecdotes  of  people  whose  names 
were  familiar  to  me,  with  all  of  whom  he  seemed  to 
be  on  a  very  intimate  footing.  After  tea  Mr.  Raven 
took  his  departure,  and  Airs.  Green  asked  me  if  I  did 
not  think  him  a  charming  man,  —  so  well-informed, 
—  so  clever.  I  assented,  and  Captain  Bedford  then 
chimed  in,  saying  Mr.  Raven's  acquaintance  was 
indeed  a  privilege,  for  his  talents  were  first-rate, 
and  although  his  modesty  made  him  publish  his 
works  under  an  assumed  name,  he  was  a  most  rising 
literary  character,  and  his  interest  among  influen- 
tial people,  very  great.  I  inquired  what  books  he 
had  written.  '«  0,"  said  Airs.  Bedford,  "I  shall  be 
happy  to  lend  you  one  if  you  have  not  seen  it"; 
and,  leaving  the  room,  she  returned  with  three  vol- 
umes bound  in  green  cloth,  which  I  recognized  as 
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that  very  popular  work  that  had  lately  appeared 
under  the  name  of  George  Eliot  —  "  Adam  Bedc."  * 
"O!"  I  exclaimed,  '"is  Mr.  Raven  the  author  of 
'  Adam  Bede  V '  I  read  it  last  month,  and  hear  it 
is  considered  the  cleverest  work  of  the  season  " ;  and 
from  a  tyro  Mr.  Raven  instantly  rose  higher  in  my 
mind.  'The  following  fortnight  that  gentleman  was 
a  constant  visitor  and  agreeable  addition  to  our 
evening  circle,  generally  dropping  in  to  see  his  dear 
friends,  the  Bedfords,  either  taking  a  friendly  din- 
ner or  tea.  for  Mrs.  Green  had  brought  up  her 
country  hospitality  ideas  into  London.  He  was 
most  welcome,  too,  for  he  had  such  a  fund  of  anec- 
dote and  was  so  entertaining  that  soon  his  absence 
would  occasion  rather  a  blank  to  all  of  us.  "  I  have 
been  reading  your  last  work,  Mr.  Raven,"  I  said. 
one  evening.  ••  and  I  like  the  volume  so  much.  I 
have  often  in  my  day-dreams  wished  to  know  a  few 
of  the  literary  lions  of  society,  and  little  thought 
when  I  joined  Mis.  Green's  circle  that  I  should 
meet  with  so  celebrated  an  author."  Mr.  ! 
bowed,  and  replied  carelessly.  "  The  only  credit  I 
can  claim  is  perhaps  a  little  more  originality  than 
some  authors  possess,  but  then  I  have  had  advan- 
tages in  a  familiarity  with  society  in  all  its  grades, 
which  does  not,  I  am  aware,  tall  to  the  lot  of  every 
one;  but,  Miss  Linley.  I  shall  only  be  too  happy  to 
further  your  wish  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
of  your  favorite  writers  by  a  personal  introduction. 
Of  course  we  all  know  one  another.  I  am  going 
to-night  to  dine  with  Sir  Lytton  Bolwer,  and,  but 
that  it  is  to  be  a  bachelors'  party,  I  am  so  at  home 
there  that  I  would  take  upon  myself  to  persuade 
Mrs.  Bedford  and  yourself  to  accompany  me."  My 
heart  bounded  al  the  idea  ;  I  felt  almost  in  the 
th  heaven.  Would  the  ambition  of  my  life  be 
one  day  realized  ?  Should  I  ever  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  in  the  same  room  a-  Sir  BulwerXyt- 
ton,  of  hearing  him  speak,  of  watching  his  com 
tional  powers?  1  could  not  sufficiently  express  my 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Raven,  who  reiterate  I  his  ; 
of  taking  the  earliest  opportunity  of  forwarding  my 
wishes.  I  went  to  bed  that  night  supremely  happy, 
more  than  ever  charmed  with  our  intellectual  and 
agreeable    visitor.     The    next    day  a  circumstance 

red  which  -omewhat  Startled  I 
ford  was  going  to  do  a  little  shopping  in  Westbourne 
Grove,  and  invited  me  to  accompany  ]u-r.  On  our 
way  I  felt  convinced  I  saw  Mr.  Raven  in  t'vunt  of 
us,  and  pointed  him  out  to  my  companion,  sug 
ing  that  we  should  hasten  on,  "that  I  might,  overtake 
him,  to  ask  where  I  could  procure  some  book  he 
had  recommended  me  to  read  the  previous  evening. 
We  gained  on  him,  and  just  as  we  were  almost 
Within  speaking  distance,  the  gentleman  we  followed 
turned  his  head.  Had  I  been  mistaken  ?  AYas  it 
or  was  it  n  it  himself?  I  was  perplexed  beyond 
measure.     No!  but  it  was  some  01,  \v  his 

ditto  that  1  felt  confused  as  I  met  his  unreturned 
glance.  There  was  one  difference,  however,  which 
convinced  me  of  my  error  :  this  person  wore  much 
more  hair  than  Mr.  Raven ;  mustache  and  whis- 
.  too,  were  darker,  yet  in  other  respects  the 
resemblance  was  astonishing.  '-Did  vou  ever  see 
such  a  likeness  V  "  I  asked  Mrs.  Bedford.  ••  Do  you 
think  so?"  replied  that  lady;  "  perhaps  a  little  in 
iigure,  but  not  when  you  come  close  to  him." 

I  was  a  little  in  advance  of  my  companion  and 
took  advantage  of  being  so  to  run  and  get  another 
view  of  the  stranger  as  we  passed  him,  so  struck  was 

"  It  win  be  remember  I  that  for  some  time  the  author  of  "  Adam 

y  known  as  George  Eliot. 


I  by  the  likeness.  As  I  looked  round  he  was  close 
to  her,  and  as  she  encountered  him  I  distinctly  saw 
him  slip  into  her  hand  a  piece  of  paper,  which,  with- 
out taking  any  notice,  she  conveyed  to  her  pocket. 
I  felt  annoyed ;  if  Mrs.  Bedford  knew  the  gentle- 
man why  had  she  not  stopped  to  speak  to  him,  or 
mentioned  it  when  I  had  compared  him  to  Mr.  Ra- 
ven ?  She.  however,  took  no  notice,  entering  at 
once  into  animated  conversation,  evidently  thinking 
I  had  not  been  so  observant.  We  soon  commenced 
our  business  and  entered  a  shop,  where  Mrs.  Bedford 
made  considerable  purchases,  and,  exhausting  the 
contents  of  her  purse,  she  borrowed  a  sovereign  from 
mine,  after  which  we  pursued  our  walk  and  returned 
home. 

That  evening  again  brought  Mr.  Raven  to  tea, 
and  I  rallied  him  on  his  double.  He  smiled,  and 
said  he  should  like  to  see  him.  I  asked  why  ?  ••  Be- 
."  he  replied,  u  I  might  then  be  able  to  more 
readily  follow  the  advice  I  listened  to  in  last  Sun- 
day's sermon,  namely, —  'know  thyself.'  I  could 
not  help  laughing  at  this  idea,  when  he  added: 
••  Perhaps  Mi-s  Linley  will  do  me  the  honor  to  take 
a  turn  with  me  in  the  Grove  to-morrow,  when  I 
hope  we  may  again  meet  this  gentleman,  and  then 
you  can  compare  our  physiognomic-." 

The   Bedfords   had  now  been  JQSl    live 
Mrs.  Green's  when  Mrs.  Bedford  took  a  severe  cold, 
and  kept  her  room  for  a  All  this  time 

her  husband's  devotion  was  extreme,  and  we  saw  lit- 
him  during  her  illness,  except  at  niea.'-.     ():i 
one  occasion   I  met  him  0:1  the  fying 

down  a  huge  packet,  for  which  the  parcels-delivery 
Cart  was  waiting  at  the  door.     I  stopped  him  t 
after  his  wile.      He  hesitated  :  then  said  -lie  wa 
tar,  and  he  had  been  trying  to  persuade  her  to 
down  that  evening  to  dim  -aid  "'it  v. 

weakening  kin  in  bed."     Accordingly 

at  six  rd  made  her  appearance 

»    pale,    and   enveloped  in    a   large 
shawl.      Her    husband    was    very    careful    th::' 
Only  should  take  wha-  -:   suitable  for  an  in- 

valid.     We  were   in  the  middle  of  the  second  ■ 
when  we  w  1  by  a  pn  d  at 

the  boll,  such  a  ring  as  always  betokens  some  01 
something  of  importance.  The  maid,  who  was  wait- 
ing  nearly  dropped  the  dish  she  was  handing  round, 
and  depositing  it  on  the  table,  hurried  to  the  door 
immediately,  returning  with  a  telegraph 
lor  Bin.  Bedford.  The  lady  opened  it,  and  uttering 
a  sigh  and  an  exclamation.  ;   on  to  her 

band,  saying,  —  "  Ah,  poor  Emma!     O  William,  I 
_ro  to  her  directly."     '•  My  love,  it  would   he 
madm  aimed  her  husband,  alter  reading  the 

despatch.  "  But  indeed  I  must."  "  With  your  cold  ! 
The  idea  of  such  a  thing  !  "  was  the  response.  ••  My 
dear,  I  should  never  forgive  myself,"  returned  Mrs. 
id,  rising  in  a  Hurried  manner ;  "  only  think 
if  anything  should  happen  to  dear  Emma,  and  I 
not  there!"  "I  cannot  allow  it,  Matilda.  Your 
health  is  of  more  consequence  to  me,"  replied  ! 
tain  Bedford,  in  an  excited  tone.  But  Mis.  Bed- 
ford was  decided,  and  carried  her  point.  '■  Mrs. 
Green  will,  I  am  sure,"  she.  said,  '•  let  Mary  help  ni  • 
just  to  pack  up  a  few  neces-arics.  I  have  not  a 
moment  to  spare,  for  I  must  catch  the  train  which 
goes  to  Hastings  at  7.10.  William,  love,  do  go 
and  get  a  cab  while  I  pack  my  carpet-bag."  M  v 
Mrs.  Green,  I  ask  you,"  pleaded  Captain  Bedford, 
"  is  it  not  madness  ?  Do  try  your  influence  to  pre- 
vent my  wife  undertaking  such  a  journey  in  her 
present  state." 
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We  all  tried  our  best,  hoping  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  so  rash  a  step ;  but  Mrs.  Bedford  was  deaf 
to  remonstrances,  and  hastily  quitting  the  table  be- 
gan to  make  her  preparations,  while  the  captain, 
after  blustering  a  little,  went  for  a  cab,  saying  he 
wished  telegraphs  had  never  been  invented,  and  he 
supposed  he  must  take  his  wife  to  her  sister  and  re- 
turn by  the  next  train.  For  the  next  ten  minutes 
all  was  bustle  and  confusion.  Miss  Green  herself 
packed  up  Mrs.  Bedford's  bag  with  a  few  things  the 
latter  lady  solicited  from  her  large  travelling-box, 
which  stood  in  the  corner  of  her  room.  Laden  with 
wraps,  she  came  down,  and  hurriedly  bidding  us 
good  by,  got  into  the  cab  with  her  husband,  and 
drove  off,  the  latter,  having  run  in  for  something  she 
had  forgotten  at  the  last  moment,  said  he  should  be 
back  to-morrow  at  latest. 

In  conjunction  with  Miss  Green,  I  had  gone  up 
stairs  to  help  Mrs.  Bedford  in  anything  I  could  do, 
and  having  left  my  own  shawl  in  her  room  when  I 
came  down  to  see  her  off,  I  returned,  after  her  de- 
parture, to  fetch  it.  I  could  not  find  it,  but  feeling 
sure  of  having  had  it  on,  I  began  searching  for  it. 
It  was  strange,  indeed !  Either  Mrs.  Bedford  must 
have  taken  it  by  mistake  in  the  hurry  ;  or,  perhaps, 
it  had  fallen  behind  the  large  box,  on  which  I  fan- 
cied I  remembered  placing  it.  I  inferred  the  latter, 
and  set  to  work  to  move  what  I  expected  to  be  very 
weighty.  I  laid  hold  of  the  lid,  and  in  doing  so 
drew  it  up.  To  my  astonishment  the  trunk  was 
empty.  My  shawl  was  not  there !  nothing  but  a 
scrap  of  paper,  screwed  up,  laid  behind  the  box. 
Curiosity  prompted  me  to  pick  it  up  and  open  it. 
On  it  was  written,  in  pencil,  "  Prepared  to  receive 
you  7.10  train,  Friday."  The  encounter  in  the 
Grove  the  preceding  Saturday  flashed  across  my 
mind.  What  could  it  mean  ?  Mrs.  Bedford  had 
knelt  at  the  box  as  she  gave  forth  the  things  for 
Miss  Green  to  put  in  the  bag,  apparently  making  a 
selection.  Why  was  it  now  empty  ?  I  turned  to 
look  round  the  room.  A  brush  or  two  on  the  dress- 
ing-table, a  few  litters,  papers,  and  an  old  morning- 
dress  hanging  on  the  door,  were  all  the  property  left 
behind.  Still  it  was  no  business  of  mine.  Doubt- 
less Mrs.  Green  was  satisfied  with  her  lodgers,  and 
it  was  not  my  place  to  interfere.  The  captain  was 
to  return  the  next  day  ;  but  still  the  empty  trunk 
and  the  slip  of  paper  haunted  me.  My  shawl,  too, 
and  the  sovereign  she  had  borrowed !  Should  I  ever 
see  them  again  V 

Later  in  the  evening,  about  eight  o'clock,  Mr. 
Raven  dropped  in.  He  was  astonished  to  find  his 
friends  gone,  and  concurred  with  us  in  thinking  it 
a  great  risk  for  Mrs.  Bedford  with  such  a  cold.  He 
said  he  believed  she  was  a  very  devoted  sister,  and, 
moreover,  he  knew  when  a  woman  was  determined 
it  was  useless  to  try  and  stop  her.  The  next  day 
passed,  but  Captain  Bedford  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance. Mrs.  Green  suggested  that  as  they  were 
gone  into  the  country,  he  had  probably  been  in- 
duced to  remain  over  the  Sunday.  Monday  came, 
but  he  did  not  return;  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  but  not  a  line  either  from  the  Captain  or 
his  wife.  At  last  even  kind  old  Mrs.  Green,  grew 
suspicious.  I  inquired  if  any  address  had  been  left  ? 
None.  I  ventured  to  ask,  hesitatingly,  had  they 
paid  in  advance  ?  (I  had  volunteered  to  do  so  my- 
self.) "  No,"  Mrs.  Green  said  ;  "  she  had  not  liked 
to  ask  them  for  money.  She  had  been  at  consider- 
able expense  in  outlay  when  they  came,  and  had 
thought  they  would  be  sure  to  settle  accounts  at  the 
end  of  the  month.     But  of  course  it  was  all  right ; 


Mrs.  Bedford's  travelling-box  was  up  stairs,  and  she 
must  either  return  or  send  for  it.  I  then  felt  bound  to 
relate  that  accidentally  I  had  discovered  it  was  emp- 
ty. Poor  Mrs.  Green  !  I  shall  never  forget  the 
blank  expression  of  countenance  exhibited  as  I  made 
my  communication,  and  after  satisfying  herself  that 
my  statement  was  correct,  she  told  me  that  with  the 
wine,  &c.  that  she  had  furnished  the  Bedfords,  they 
were  £14  in  her  debt.  What  should  she  do  ?  She 
appealed  to  me  for  advice,  —  what  could  I  say  ?  I 
suggested  that  if  she  heard  nothing  for  another 
week,  she  had  better  consult  Mr.  Raven.  After  all 
he  had  introduced  them,  and  probably  knew  their 
whereabouts.  We  had  not  seen  that  gentleman 
since  the  evening  the  Bedfords  left  us,  when  he  had 
told  us  he  was  going  out  of  town  for  a  ten  days' 
visit  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  to  meet  some  interest- 
ing scientific  and  literary  characters,  who  were  to 
assemble  to  discuss  some  new  discovery  in  geology. 

In  the  mean  time  our  party  was  augmented  by  a 
visit  from  a  son  of  Mrs.  Green's,  with  his  daughter,  a 
bright,  impulsive  girl  of  eighteen.  The  father  was 
a  good-natured  man,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  but 
with  a  restlessness  of  disposition  which  his  sister  told 
me  had  been  his  bane  through  life.  He  never  would 
settle  to  anything  long  together.  She  added  that 
he  was  a  great  favorite  in  society,  always  having 
some  new  hobby  on  the  tapis,  which  led  him  into 
expenses  he  really  could  not  afford.  I  afterward 
learnt  what  Mrs.  Green  had  kept  back,  —  that  he 
was  a  regular  mauvais  sujet,  and  that  his  poor  moth- 
er and  sister  had  been  impoverished  by  his  extrava- 
gance. Mr.  Samuel  Green  did  not  remain  many 
<lays,  but  left  his  daughter  with  her  grandmother  for 
a  visit. 

All  this  time  there  was  no  news  of  the  Bedfords. 
At  last  Mr.  Kaven  returned  to  town,  and,  to  see 
Miss  Green,  his  first  visit  was  to  us.  This  lady's 
pleasure  at  seeing  him  was  not  disguised ;  in  fact, 
I  could  see  she  had  lately  appropriated  his  atten- 
tions, which  had  been,  perhaps,  a  little  demonstra- 
tive ;  but  then  Mr.  Raven  was  one  of  those  men  who 
evidently  hold  the  whole  sex  in  respectful  deference, 
understanding  the  application  of  a  thousand  little 
soft  nothings,  which,  in  word  and  deed,  go  so  far  to 
make  what  is  termed  a  "  lady's  man."  On  his  in- 
quiring for  the  Bedfords,  and  asking  how  long  they 
had  been  returned,  Mrs.  Green  apprised  him  of 
their  extraordinary  conduct,  stating  she  had  not 
only  heard  nothing  of  them  since  they  left,  but  that, 
also,  their  account  with  her  was  not  settled ;  nor 
did  she  forget  to  mention  the  circumstance  of  the 
empty  box. 

Never,  apparently,  was  any  one  more  surprised 
or  indignant  than  Mr.  Raven.  "  He  could  not,"  he 
said,  "  account  for  it ;  he  had  heard  nothing  of 
them."  And  then  it  came  out  that  though  he  had 
been  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  them,  he  had 
only  made  their  acquaintance  that  season ;  but  never 
having  had  any  cause  of  distrust,  he  had  taken  it  for 
granted  they  were  people  of  good  fortune.  "  But 
what  is  to  be  done,  Mr.  Raven  ?  "  asked  poor  Mrs. 
Green.  "  I  need  not  tell  you  I  cannot  afford  to  lose 
the  money."  "  No,  indeed,  Mrs.  Green  ;  and  you 
cannot,  for  a  moment,  suppose  I  shall  permit  you  to 
be  the  sufferer.  Since  Captain  and  Mrs.  Bedford 
came  to  you  through  my  introduction,  you  must 
allow  me  to  take  the  debt  upon  myself,  and  I  will 
adjust  it  at  once."  So  saying,  he  opened  his  purse. 
"  How  unfortunate  ! "  he  said  ;  "  I  have  but  a  single 
five-pound  note.  Will  you  let  me  leave  that  as  a 
first  instalment  ?     I  really  feel  so  annoyed  !     I  hope 
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the  subject  will  never  be  mentioned  again ;  for 
though  I  can  hardly  think  but  that  you  will  hear 
soon,  yet  any  one  who  could  call  himself  a  gentleman, 
and  be  able  to  treat  a  lady  in  such  a  fashion,  can 
be  no  longer  an  acquaintance  of  mine." 

Mrs.  Green's  admiration  of  Mr.  Raven's  gener- 
osity was  unbounded.  Before  leaving  at  night,  he 
requested  a  few  minutes'  conversation  alone  with 
Mrs.  Green.  The  interview  lasted  but  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  We  heard  the  hall-door  shut,  and  then 
Mrs.  Green  returned,  her  face  radiant.  There  never 
was  such  a  charming,  delightful,  gentlemanly  fellow 
as  Mr.  Raven  !  Independently  of  taking  upon  him- 
self the  Bedfords'  debt,  he  had  just  requested  the 
privilege  of  occupying  their  vacant  room,  on  very 
remunerative  terms.  "  The  fact,"  she  said  "  was, 
that  he  had  confided  to  her  that  he  wanted  to  be, 
for  a  time,  incog.  He  was  about  to  complete  a  new 
work,  from  some  notes  he  had  had  entrusted  to  him, 
and  he  must  go  where  his  friends  could  not  intrude 
on  him  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  He  had  never  felt 
so  at  home  with  any  family.  Miss  Green's  sound 
good  sense,  Miss  Linley's  latent  literary  talents,  Mrs. 
Green's  motherly  kindness,  had  all  so  won  on  him, 
that  if  he  could  only  persuade  the  latter  to  take  pity 
on  him,  and  let  him  be  as  a  son  of  the  family,  he 
should  consider  himself  a  most  fortunate  man." 

We  all  went  to  bed  that  night  elate  1  at  the  idea 
of  Mr.  Raven's  intentions  ;  each,  perhaps  in  her 
heart  of  hearts,  flattering  herself  that  there  might 
be  some  slight  attraction  in  herself.  At  any  rite, 
his  well-adjusted  flattery  had  taken  the  effect  it 
often  does,  and  is  intended  to  do,  on  the  female 
mind,  ami  we  were  all  prepared  to  make  oursclvc- 
M  agreeable  as  possible  to  the  new-comer.  The 
next  day  brought  a  cab  containing  Mr.  Karen  and 
his  portmanteau,  and  he  stepped  into  his  place, 
coming  among  us  as  though  he  were  indeed  a  son 
of  the   house;  sitting  at   the  bottom   of  the' table  at 

meals,  and  taking  upon  himself  all  the  little  arr 

ments  which  generally  devolve  on  the  matter  of  the 

establishment.     Fanny  Green,  the  grand-daughter, 

he  at  first  treated  at  a  mere  child,  calling  her  "my 
dear,"  and   "  my  child."      This  somewhat   affronted 

the  young  lady,  who,  by  nature  a  flirt,  determined 

to  show  him  her  childhood  days  were  over,  which 
elicited  many  a  rebuke  from  her  aunt  at  her  for- 
ward manner  with  Mr.  Haven,  lint  Fanny  was  a 
spoilt  girl,  and  in  no  mind  to  be  lectured  by  her 
aunt,  whom  she  pertly  accused  of  setting  her  cap  at 
Mr.  Riven,  and  being  jealous  of  her.  .Miss  Green 
was  indignant,  and  read  her  niece  a  lecture.  Such 
ideas,  she  said,  were  absurd,  and  such  nonsense  must 
be  put  a  stop  to  at  once.  It  would  never  do  to  en- 
tertain such  a  thought,  even  in  joke,  for  if  Mr. 
Haven  heard  a  whisper  of  such  an  absurdity,  they 
should  lose  their  lodger;  so,  if  Fanny  did  not  be- 
have better,  she  must  be  sent  home. 

Now,  in  reality,  poor  Fanny,  as  I  discovered,  had 
nowhere  to  go.  Her  father  was  in  fresh  difficulties, 
and  when  he  came  to  his  mother's  house,  it  was 
generally  to  endeavor  to  secure  some  pecuniary  aid, 
which  the  poor  old  lady  could  not  give  without  de- 
nying herself  and  daughter  many  comforts.  This 
even  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  I  was  once  present 
at  a  stormy  scene,  when  he  declared,  if  she  could 
not  satisfy  his  demands,  he  must  borrow  of  her 
friend,  Mr.  Raven.  At  this  Miss  Green's  anxiety 
Was  intense,  and  her  secret  thoughts  were  forced 
from  her  by  her  brother's  behavior.  "  Was  it  not 
enough."  she  said,  "  that  he  had  impoverished  them 
all  his  life  ?     Must  he  now  come  and  upset  all  her 


prospects,  and  expose  their  poverty  to  their  friends  ? 
There  was  no  knowing,  if  things  were  left  to  take 
their  course,  but  that  the  fortunes  of  the  family 
might  change,"  and  she  hinted  I  had  seen  the  atten- 
tions she  had  received.  At  this  juncture  of  affairs 
I  left  the  room,  feeling  the  subject  too  delicate  a 
one  for  any  reference  to  myself,  and  sincerely  pity- 
ing poor  Miss  Green.  For,  as  to  attentions,  Mr. 
Raven's  were  universal,  though  for  the  last  few 
days,  if  I  had  noticed  anything,  it  was  that  there 
had  been  something  more  than  badinage  between 
our  hero  and  Fanny.  Once  I  had  disturbed  them 
by  entering  the  drawing-room  suddenly,  when  they 
were  sitting  on  the  sofa,  and  he  seemed  to  withdraw 
his  arm  from  round  her  waist.  After  Miss  Green's 
observation,  therefore,  I  deemed  it  would  be  kind 
to  give  her  a  hint  of  what  I  had  witnessed,  and  the 
suspicions  that  had  been  awakened,  that  her  own 
dignity  might  not  be  compromised.  I  therefore 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Miss  Green 
accepted  the  initiative  in  a  spirit  of  kindness.  She 
was  evidently  much  disappointed,  but  from  that 
time  determined  to  subdue  her  own  hopes,  and  se- 
cure the  literary  lion  for  her  niece. 

Another  fortnight  confirmed  my  suspicions  :  Mr. 
I aven  proposed  for  the  young  lady.  Mrs.  Green's 
consent  was  formally  asked,  though  Fanny  had 
given  hers  beforehand.  The  old  lady  was  delighted, 
and  immediately  wrote  to  her  son.  "  It  was,  in- 
deed," she  said,  ••  a  subject  of  congratulation  that  de  ir 
Fanny's  future  should  be  provided  for;  especially  un- 
der the  unfortunate  position  of  her  father,  though,  of 
course,  it  was  uio<t  desirable  not  to  give  a  hint  of  Mr. 
Green's  difficulties  to  his  future  son-in-law."  I  was 
looked  upon  <piitf  as  one  of  themselves,  and  con- 
sulted in  all  these  family  matters.  If  Mr.  Raven 
had  made  himself  agreeable  before,  he  now  fully 
entered  on  his  new  preferment.  With  tenfold  de- 
sire to  please,  at  once  an  a-siduous  lover  to  Fanny, 
a  devoted  son  to  Mrs.  Green,  a  brother  to  her 
daughter,  and  a  would-be  friend  to  myself,  no 
trouble  seemed  too  much  to  take  for  each  and  all ; 
whilst  hi>  accepted  position  entailed  much  attend- 
ance on  his  lady-love,  who  was  very  exacting.  I 
feared  his  literary  labors  must  necessarily  suffer,  and 
one  day  hinted  as  much.  lie  replied,  "that  he 
burned  the  midnight  oil  to  compensate  for  the  inno- 
cent relaxation  he  was  now  giving  himself."  lb- 
was  very  anxious  dear  Fanny  should  cultivate  a 
taste  for  reading.  She  was  never  tired  of  listening 
to  his  quotations  from  Byron,  Shakespeare,  and 
others,  but  she  wished  also  naturally  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  her  lover's  own  works,  and  he  under- 
took to  give  readings  from  "Adam  Bede  "  of  an 
evening  if  we  liked  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Raven  had  a  good  voice  and  read  well,  and 
we  therefore  all  enjoyed  it,  thus  making  a  better 
acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Povser,  and  the  other  per- 
sonages in  the  tale.  "How  did  you  think  of  such 
characters,  Charles?"  asked  Mrs.  Green,  for  Mr. 
Raven  had  insisted  on  our  calling  him  by  his  Chris- 
tian name.  He  replied,  —  "  Oh  !  I  met  the  old  lady 
up  in  the  north,"  and  then  he  entertained  us  with 
more  of  Mrs.  Poyser's  original  sayings,  which  he  said 
he  was  keeping  in  petto  for  another  work.  After 
breakfast,  I  frequently  found  the  lovers  together, 
Mr.  Raven  sitting  on  a  low  stool  at  Fanny's  feet, 
reading  the  "  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  while  the  former, 
flushed  and  excited  at  the  tale,  sat  entranced. 
Poor  girl !  she  was  deeply  in  love,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  her  future  lot  as  Charles  Raven's  wife  with 
unbounded  delight. 
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I  must  here  own  that  my  preconceived  ideas  of  an 
author's  utter  disregard  to  the  material  things  of 
earth  were  undergoing  a  slight  change.  No  man, 
it  is  said,  is  a  hero  to  his  own  valet  de  chambre,  and 
I  suppose  it  was  the  same  principle  that  brought 
down  my  lofty  conceptions.  I  could  not  quite  rec- 
oncile the  fact  of  an  intellectual  and  capacious 
mind,  one  that  could  grasp  such  original  and  roman- 
tic ideas  as  are  revealed  in  the  works  of  George  Eliot, 
condescending  to  take  part  in  the  minute  details  of 
domestic  life,  even  occasionally  aiding  in  the  per- 
formance of  some  of  what  might  be  termed  the 
almost  menial  services  of  a  household.  Yet  all  this 
Mr.  Raven  did.  Now  that  he  was  one  of  the  family 
he  begged  to  be  permitted  to  lighten  his  good 
mother's  housekeeping  labors.  He  wished  Fanny 
to  be  cognizant  of  domestic  matters,  to  know  how 
to  cook  and  keep  house.  No  woman's  education 
was  complete  without  such  knowledge.  It  was 
there  the  German  ladies  surpassed  us,  and  though 
he  hoped  his  dear  Fanny's  position  would  place  her 
above  the  practical  need  of  such  requirements,  yet 
all  knowledge  was  gain,  and  a  lady  could  always 
better  manage  her  household  if  she  knew  how  things 
ought  to  be  done.  u  So  far  so  good  " ;  and  as  where- 
ever  Fanny  was  she  was  the  magnet  that  attracted 
her  lover,  Mr.  Raven  soon  became  as  much  at  home 
in  the  kitchen  as  in  the  parlor,  and  knew  before- 
hand what  was  coming  to  table.  He  would  even 
lend  a  hand  in  the  manufactory  of  the  dishes  or 
their  garnishment,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
when  we  had  company  to  lunch,  and  dinner  was 
consequently  delayed  because  our  maid-ol-all-work 
had  not  time  to  wash  up  the  plates  and  knives,  our 
stock  not  being  large,  he  actually  condescended  to 
clean  the  latter ;  or  he  would  often  assist  to  lay  the 
cloth.  If  Miss  Green  remonstrated  he  would  good- 
naturedly  reply,  —  "  He  felt  such  a  pleasure  in  being 
useful."  Often,  too,  Mr.  Raven  volunteered  to  go 
to  market ;  but  early  morning  and  after  dark  were 
his  favorite  times  for  these  expeditions. 

Once  again  I  asked  him  if  such  commonplace 
occupations  did  not  interfere  with  the  chain  of  his 
literary  ideas,  and  plan  of  plot;  but  I  only  received 
for  reply:  "Dear  Miss  Linley,  only  by  personal 
contact  with  human  nature  in  all  its  varied  forms, 
can  an  author  gain  experimental  knowledge  of  life. 
You  often  wonder,  you  say,  how  I  portray  charac- 
ter. I  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  studying  it; 
this  morning  even  I  secured  a  sketch  at  Billingsgate, 
when  buying  fish,  which  more  than  repaid  my  jour- 
ney there.  Perhaps  some  day  you  will  recognize 
the  description  of  the  fish  we  are  to  dine  off  in  com- 
pany with  its  buyer  and  seller." 

All  this  time  my  promised  introduction  to  Sir 
Bulwer  Lytton  had  never  come  otF.  When  I  had 
hinted  at  the  promise,  I  was  on  one  occasion  in- 
formed that  Sir  Bulwer  had  recently  lost  a  near 
relative.  At  another  time  he  was  indisposed;  but 
he,  Mr.  Raven,  had  mentioned  me  to  him,  and 
he  was  quite  interested  in  what  he  had  heard  of 

me. 

[Concluded  next  week.] 
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THOUGHTS  ON  FOOD  AND  FOOD  FOR  THOUGHTS. 

"  What  shall  we  eat  ?  "  is  a  question  of  natural 
and  lawful  interest.  But  we  find  it  a  question 
which,  though  easy  to  ask,  is,  under  constantly  re- 
curring circumstances,  very  difficult  to  answer. 
For,  when  "  What  shall  we  eat  ?  "  means,  "  What 


am  I  to  order  for  our  little  dinner-party  next  Thurs- 
day ?  "  it  is  a  very  grave  question ;  it  fills  many  a 
housekeeper's  mind  with  a  praiseworthy  anxiety, 
and  depresses,  even  to  despair,  many  a  good,  gentle, 
tender-hearted,  endeavoring  soul  for  whose  benefit 
our  friendly  sympathy  flows  forth  in  these  encourag- 
ing pages.  The  question  of  food  —  chiefly  repre- 
sented by  our  dinners  —  is  easy  enough  to  meet 
when  the  question  is  thoroughly  understood  ;  as  easy 
as  a  riddle  when  the  answer  has  been  told,  or  found 
out ;  but  food,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  must  always 
rank  high  among  the  questions  that  belong  to  social 
life. 

We  are  not  going  to  say  with  a  well-beloved 
poet,*  speaking  merrily,  — 

"  Alas  !  for  that  forgotten  day, 
When  chivalry  was  nourished  ; 
When  none  but  friars  learned  to  pray, 
And  beef  and  beauty  flourished." 

but  we  are  going  to  say  that,  considering  how  long 
we  have  required  not  merely  food,  but  good  dinners, 
it  is  a  very  strange  thing  that  how  to  order  a  dinner 
should  be  still  so  much  of  a  mystery. 

There  are  terms  upon  which  beef  and  beauty  may 
meet,  much  to  the  benefit  both  of  our  dinners  and 
our  fair  divinities.  The  "  Angel  in  the  House,"  for 
instance,  might  preside  over  kitchen  and  larder,  and 
not  be  in  any  way  unfitted,  in  consequence,  for  pre- 
siding at  the  head  of  her  table. 

No  debate  is  necessary  to  prove  this.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  true.  We  see  the  truth  confessed 
before  our  eyes  in  facts  and  figures  equally  stub- 
born. 

'•  Lady  Harriet  St.  Clair's  Dainty  Dishes.  Now 
ready,  3d,  or  4th,  or  5th  ?  edition."  What  does 
that  mean  ?  It  is  evidence  of  a  truth  confessed 
that  men  want  good  dinners,  and  that  women  are 
to  supply  them. 

And  that  this  view  of  "  woman's  mission  "  is  met 
in  a  practical  manner  is  plain  enough ;  for  the 
"  Marquis  of  Worcester's  Century  of  Inventions  " 
may  lie  and  does  lie  on  forgotten  shelves,  but  a 
hundred  ways  of  making  soup,  and  a  hundred  ways 
of  dressing  potatoes,  are  sold  at  all  railway  stations 
by  thousands. 

This  is  very  encouraging,  and  pretty  much  as  things 
ought  to  be  ;  but  still  we  are  met  by  a  fact,  —  that 
a  cookery-book  is  not  a  dinner.  With  all  the  will 
to  s;ive  a  dinner,  —  with  a  moderate  notion  of  the 
effect  of  fire  upon  food,  and  pleasant  friends  suffi- 
ciently hungry,  there  still  remains  in  the  mind 
of  many  a  wife  a  dread  of  dinner :  a  dread  of  one 
of  the  pleasantest  recreations  that  belongs  to  civil- 
ized life.  It  is  quite  a  case  for  friendly  inter- 
ference, and  we  volunteer   to  the  rescue   accord- 

Let  us  begin  ah  ovo.  And  this  expression  do  ovo 
is  peculiarly  appropriate;  for,  though  most  ladies, 
we  believe,  suppose  these  words  to  signify  "  from 
the  beginning,"  because  with  the  egg  may  be  dated 
the  commencement  of  life,  yet  Horace  had  no  such 
thought  when  he  used  them.  He  was  thinking  of  a 
dinner. 

It  was  the  way  of  the  Romans  to  have  music 
at  their  banquets,  and  he  says  (First  book  of 
Satires,  Satire  iii.)  :  "There  is  tin's  vice  in  all 
singers,"  —  the  passage  is  so  descriptive  of  the  ex- 
perience of  our  own  day  that  there  shall  be  no 
apology  for  quoting,  nor  for  translating  it,  —  "that 
even  among  their  friends  they  can  never  bring  their 
minds  to  sing  if  they  are  asked ;  but  if  they  are  not 
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1  they  can  never  leave  off.  That  Sardinian 
Tigelliua  had  this  view.  Cesar,  who  might  liave 
compelled  him,  if  he  asked  him  tor  the  sake  of  the 
friendship  of  his  father,  or  his  own,  would  have  ob- 
tained nothing,  —  but  if  it  had  pleased  him,  be 
would  have  recited  Io  Bacche  from  the  egg  down 
to  the  apples." 

So  the  expression  ah  ovo  has  come  down  to  ns, 
signifying  the  beginning  of  dinner,  as  the  apples 
showed  the  end  of  the  banquet.  —  as  it  does,  we 
may  say.  now  under  the  word  dessert.  So,  begin- 
ning historically,  not  quite  00  0*0,  but  a  good  way 
back,  for  Horace  died  shortly  before  the  Christian 
era,  we  have  dinners  that  were  entertainments,  and 
very  recondite  cookery. 

Maerobius,  who  died  in  41. ">,  tells  us  a  good  deal 
about  Rinnan  dinners,  and  they  had  surprising  quan- 
tities of  fish  in  them.  They  MgH>  with  something 
which  we  arc  obliged,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
language  at  our  command,  to  call  some  little-shar- 
pener-of-thc-appetite  ;  an  idea  not  unknown  to  our 
own  times.  Then  came  fish,  —  poultry.  —  fish  again, 
—  swine's  tlesh,  which,  in  SOBM  shape,  BOt*Bf  to  have 
been  very  popular:  then  shell-fish, — 
birds,  —  fruit,  —  and  bread  from  the  country. 

Considering  the  years  that  have  run  their  course 
since  written,   we   may    be 

!  to  find  how  xery  like  our  own  dinners  those 
repasts  of  the  fourth  and  tilth  century  w 

We  have  had  our  exciting  morsel,  our  lab, 
oyster  patties,  our  poultry,  joint,  lobster  - 
loped  oysters,  game,  fruit,  and  A  dinner 

has  been  an  entertainment  through  ail  civilized 
time*,  anions;  all  civilized  people,  and  why  there 
should  ever  be  any  difficulty  about  it  may  fairly  be 
made  food  for  thought. 

Dinner.;  in  great  houses  used  to  be,  even  near  to 
our  own  i  magnificent  things  than  they 

are  now.    There  was  a  gli  grandeur  about 

them   thai  iteliness    of  the    old 

times  :   but   I    don't   s:r.    that    th*  cooking   WS* 
ter. 

When  the  prasenl  writer  was  a  tittle   child   there 
:   house  in  the  north  of  England  —  not  a  no- 
bleman's—  where  the  cook  in  a  white  apron  and  a 
white  paper  cap,  which  was  considered  the  full 
of  his  order  lor  that  occasion,  came  in  with  the 
torn  dish  of  the  second  course,  and  stood  by  fehi 
of  the  master  of  the  house  till  it  was  tasted.     Of 
course  it  was  a  supreme  effort,  and  a  pel 

'•  Sir,"  the  venerable  master  would  say,  "  we  con- 
gratulate you  and  ourselves  on  this  effort  of  c.rt.      It 
is  excellent.     You  will  do  us  the  pleasure  of  t 
wine." 

On  which  the  hero  of  the  paper  cap  bow 
lently:  drank  with  his  master  and  the  guest-: 
with  benignant  smiles  retired  coercions  of  victory. 

In  the' same  house,  on  such  state  occasions, 
gamekeeper  c awe  into  the  dining-room,  when  the 
game  appeared,  dressed  in  a  green  velvet  coat,  and 
having  a  cap  decorated  with  heron's  feathers  in  his 
hand.  He  made  his  bow,  received  his  compliment, 
and  went  home  to  his  lodge  with  a  bottle  of  wine 

All  this  was  very  pleasant  and  stately ;  and  such 
facts  are  worth  recording,  because  times  are 
changed  now. 

Our  grandmothers  lived  lives  much  like  our 
own,  perhaps,  but  they  were  in  less  terror  about 
giving  dinners.  Why?  Probably  because  they 
knew  their  work  better  than  their  grand-daughters 
know  theirs. 


fe 


The  heavy,  expensive  great  dinners  of  those 
days  made  it  impossible  for  people  of  small  means 
to  give  them.  They  were  reduced  to  teas  and 
suppers.  Dinners  were  at  earlier  hours,  and  the 
solid  eating  required  extensive  drinking.  We  are 
well  out  of  those  days.  People  in  towns  met  at 
three  o'clock,  and  dined.  Three  courses,  — ';  top, 
bottom,  corners,  and  sides."  It  takes  away  one's 
appetite  to  think  of  it.  Then,  what  could  be  done 
to  kill  time  till  night  ?  They  drank, —  even  ad- 
journed to  a  tavern  to  drink,  —  and  were,  as  to 
length  of  days,  none  the  worse  for  it !  which  si 
one  as  not  less  than  marvellous,  and  we  see  at  a 
glance  that  times  are  changed  indeed.  Who  has 
time  to  dine  at  three  o'clock  now  ?  II"  may  lunch 
at  two  o'clock;  but  to  be  ready  for  dinner  i. 
that  the  day's  work  is  don*',  and  that  the  weary 
man   wants  his   bodv  nourished,  and  his  mii. 

1  :  so  not  only  has  the  hour  of  dinner 
changed,  but  the  dinner  itself  has  undergone  such 
changes  a-  the  hard  work  —  hard  head  work  —  of 
the  present  day  reqi 

Mind  and  body  require  more  entertainment  in 
their  food  than  was  needed  formerly.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  old  magazine  and  the  periodica] 
of  the  present  day,  and  the  difference  between  the 
many  courses  and  the  strong  wines  pushed  round 
on  the  bare  mahogany  table,  tell  our 

—  we 
ng  by  hi  grand  on  Time's 

railway  :     when    the   even  .    we    shut    out 

.  and  thought  :   we  look  for  our  en- 
niiient.     Pretty  little   dinners,  bright   r 
a   pleasant  easy-chair,  and—   '  y,  if 

yon   p  tfl  both  mentally  and    bodily; 

Icome  sight  of  our  trimly 
1   little   housekeepers  —  such  as  all  our  wb- 
menkind   ought  to   be  —  produce  the   contentment 
that  leads  to  thankful  rest,  and  a  readiness  for  work 
on  the  coming  day. 

We  shall  luce  here  any  of  the  informa- 

:iered  to  our  re  iders  in  a  former  paper;  *  but 
we  n.  our  friends  that  a  dinner  is  not  a 

thing  to  i  1  out  of  our  own  mental  con- 

sciousness."    Our  lady  housekeeper  must  know  that 
cooking  is  kitchen    chemistry  ;    and    she    must   be 
f  sufficiently  mistress  or  the  science  to  correct 
and  encourage  the  cook.     It  is  absolutely 
that  the  in  1  the  maid  should  be  on  good 

terms.     Th  n    the   matter  of  dinners 

must  be  felt  to  be  one.  So  always  have  mercy  on 
roar  cook,  and  never  disgrace  her.  Good  cooks 
□trick  leelings,  —  this  assertion  is  made  serious- 
ly. A  good  illustration  was  afforded  some  years 
since,  at  Oxford,  in  the  person  of  the  cook  at  Oriel 
'College.  He  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  youth.  The 
story  is  that,  on  some  occasion,  a  dish  was  found  fault 
with  at  the  high  table,  and,  with  a  message  of  disap- 
proval, sent  down  to  hiin.  Overwhelmed  by  the 
sight,  he  exclaimed,  with  genuine  emotion,  "  Would 
that  I  had  died  on  the  plains  of  Marengo  !" 

It  need  not  be  said  that  he  was  an  admirable  cook, 
whose  name  is  kept  with  the  memory  of  his  di- 

But  the  best  advice  we  can  give  our  lady  house- 
keeper is,  not  to  be  ambitious.  Wisdom  walks  slowly. 
The  man  who  is  earning  his  three  or  four  hundred  a 
year,  if  he  has  a  wise  wife,  may  give  as  good  a  din- 
ner as  a  royal  duke.  It  will  not  be  as  large  a  din- 
ner, or  served  on  gold,  or  eaten  off  Sevres  china : 
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but  gold,  silver,  china,  glass,  jewelled  spoons  and 
crystal  goblets  are  not  eatables,  and  in  such  things 
there  must  be  no  rivalry ;  for  ambition  is  a  worse 
impediment  than  ignorance  in  the  way  to  good  din- 
ners. 

Water  souche,  for  instance,  is  a  very  elegant  dish, 
and  not  a  very  easy  one  to  send  to  table  properly. 
It  comes  up,  perhaps,  as  the  first  thing  in  a  little 
dinner,  of  an  alarming  gray  color,  as  if  the  soot  had 
fallen  into  it ;  the  fish  is  slippery  ;  the  bread  and  but- 
ter you  eat  with  it  has  been  cut  with  an  onioney 
knife.  What  despair  !  You  would  have  liked  the 
fish  out  of  water  so  much  the  best ;  a  piece  of  a  good 
honest  sole,  fried.  But  the  lady  was  ambitious.  An 
accident  would  have  been  nothing,  for  human  nature 
is  liable  to  accidents;  but  a  mistake  of  that  sort  is  a 
crime.  So,  whatever  you  order  for  dinner,  be  sure 
that  it  can  be  done  ;  be  sure,  also,  that  you  know  what 
it  ought  to  be,  and  that  you  are  a  judge  of  whether 
it  be  done  or  not.  In  a  clean  kitchen,  with  a  small 
stove,  or  kitchen-range,  and  a  neat-handed  servant- 
girl,  there  is  scarcely  any  dish  known  that  cannot, 
with  care  and  a  little  practice,  be  produced  to 
perfection.  Then,  you  must  enforce  on  your  servant 
this  fact,  —  that  every  new  dish  she  can  make  per- 
fectly well  is  an  addition  to  her  value,  and  a  step  on 
in  life ;  after  this,  to  keep  her  hand  in  sufficient 
practice  is  to  do  her  permanent  benefit. 

As  to  neat,  cultivated  cooking  being  an  extrava- 
gance, that  is  quite  an  old-fashioned  mistake.  Va- 
riety in  the  great,  heavy  dinners  of  former  days  was 
no  doubt  costly.  But  the  modern  varieties,  which 
so  much  depend  on  the  skill  of  the  cook,  and  the  ar- 
ranging mind  of  the  housekeeper,  are  economical. 
The  cook  knows  how  to  do  the  pretty  entree  or  eutre- 
met,  the  lady  housekeeper  knows  token  they  can  ap- 
pear without  any  extra  expenditure.  Knowledge 
produces  many  a  little  elegancy  out  of  materials 
that  ignorance  would  throw  away ;  so,  to  take  the 
most  extreme  case,  the  waste  among  the  really  poor 
laborers,  and  the  utterly  ignorant,  is  known  to  be 
enormous. 

But,  among  educated  people  like  ourselves,  our 
dinners  are  intended  to  be  recreations,  and  such  they 
ought  to  be.  Indeed,  as  recreations  they  are  of  es- 
timable value.  The  delightful  contrast  they  oifer  to 
the  labor  of  the  day;  the  pleasant  innocent  triumph 
which  they  afford,  and  in  which,  perhaps,  a  friend 
partakes  ;  the  holiday  air  of  the  dining-room,  —  no 
longer,  now,  clad  rigorously  in  the  red  flock  paper, 
for  which  let  us  make  a  passing  thanksgiving ;  no 
longer  inhabited  by  the  indescribable  scent  of  the 
mysteries  of  sideboard  cupboards,  but  bright  with 
cleanly  glass,  and  gay  with  fruit  and  flowers  ;  all  this 
gives  a  real  refreshment  to  the  brain,  and  positively 
invigorates  the  creature.  Actually,  it  raises  the 
pulse  to  a  healthy  state,  and  enables  the  work  of  di- 
gestion to  go  on  properly.  The  mind  is  medicined 
and  the  man  is  fed. 

We  are  told  on  the  highest  authority  that  a  wo- 
man's work  is  to  guide  the  house.  We  wonder 
sometimes  if  women  have  ever  —  ever  since  the 
world  began  —  properly  measured  the  extent  of  that 
power  which,  from  this,  their  right  place,  they  wield. 
To  be  really  like  our  mother  Eve,  l;  wisest,  virtuous- 
est,  discreetest,  best,"  in  the  eyes  of  the  bread-win- 
ner, is  something  worth  thinking  about,  and  it  pro- 
duces a  large  measure  of  personal  happiness.  But 
now  that  we  have  our  faces  towards  summer,  there 
are  new  fields  open  for  woman's  success  in  her  own 
peculiar  world,  and  the  success  of  a  cold  dinner  or 
collation  is  quite  as  great  and  as  stimulating  as  that 


wrought  out  under  the  beautifying  influences  of  dam- 
ask curtains  and  lamplight. 

In  summer  and  spring  we  give  ourselves  holidays, 
and  collect  our  friends  for  out-door  enjoyment. 
Out-door  parties  are  delightful  things ;  but  we  must 
confine  ourselves  within  the  limits  of  our  subject, 
and  consider  only  those  recreations  that  are  at- 
tended by  a  cold  collation,  eaten  in  a  dining-room  ; 
not,  therefore,  flower-shows  and  picnics,  but  warden 
parties  and  croquet. 

Now,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  these  dinners  that  they 
should  be  cold  ;  and  such  a  dinner  may  be  par- 
taken of  by  a  large  number  of  people,  for  there  is 
no  necessity  for  all  to  sit  down  at  one  time,  —  nor, 
indeed,  for  anybody  to  sit  down  at  all. 

Collations  should  be  made  up  of  things  easily 
helped.  There  should,  in  fact,  be  no  carving. 
Everything  is  on  the  table  at  one  time  —  meats, 
sweets,  fruit  —  everything  but  ices,  if  ices  you  are 
going  to  have.  Further :  no  collation  is  perfect 
without  an  auxiliary  table  in  a  convenient  and  ac- 
cessible corner,  at  which  some  gentle  victim,  pinned 
into  the  angle  of  the  wall,  shall  give  out  tea. 
There  ought  to  be  very  little  waiting  of  servants  ; 
as  little  as  possible. 

In  fact,  the  persons  principally  addressed  while 
making  these  remarks  on  dinners  are  those  whose 
education  and  requirements  fit  them  to  appreciate 
good  cooking  and  home  comfort,  but  who  are  not 
at  the  head  of  large  establishments. 

All  meat  dishes  in  these  entertainments  should  be 
either  sandwiches,  which  can  be  eaten  in  the  hand, 
or  mincemeat,  in  balls,  which  can  be  eaten  with  a 
fork  only,  and  which,  being  made  with  well-boiled 
rice  instead  of  suet,  are  excellent  cold.  There  may 
be  meat  served  in  slices,  and  salad. 

Everything,  both  in  dinners  and  collations,  must 
be  ordered  for  the  comfort  of  the  guests  ;  therefore, 
as  there  can  be  no  bill  of  fare,  the  name  of  the 
preparation  must  be  neatly  written,  and  pasted  on 
to  the  edge  of  the  dish.  No  one  then  who  has  been 
ordered  to  eschew  veal  will  be  found  in  the  disa- 
greeable predicament  of  having  commenced  on  a 
sandwich  of  that  meat  which  had  been  mistaken  for 
chicken.  This  way  of  answering  the  invariable  in- 
terior wish  —  "What,  I  wonder,  is  that  sandwich 
made  of  V  "  —  gives  a  satisfaction  so  great  as  to  be 
almost  amusing.  In  fact,  it  is  a  real  act  of  hospi- 
tality, and  that  always  answers. 

All  the  puddings  should  be  little  puddings ;  even 
the  rice  impcriale  should  be  made  in  many  very  lit- 
tle moulds  ;  the  tarts  must  be  tartlets  ;  the  custards 
must  be  in  little  cups,  and  the  jellies  in  glasses.  The 
true  theory  of  a  collation  is  that  people  may  eat 
standing,  hold  their  food  in  their  hands,  and  walk 
about  if  they  please. 

If  you  have  apples,  they  must  have  been  boiled 
with  sugar,  lemon  juice,  and  lemon  peel,  and  turned 
out  of  small  teacups  ;  a  most  delicious  and  refresh- 
ing preparation,  by  the  by,  particularly  if  iced.  And 
your  oranges,  which  are  the  most  impossible  things 
in  the  world  to  eat  under  any  circumstances  of  diffi- 
culty, must  be  prepared  on  purpose  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

This  is  the  way :  You  cut  a  hole  in  your  orange 
as  big  as  a  fourpenny  piece,  where  the  stem  grew. 
With  a  scoop  you  carefully  take  out  all  the  inside, 
not  touching  the  rind  more  than  you  can  help.  Pot 
all  the  oranges  on  a  dish  with  the  holes  upwards. 
Having  made  a  highly  flavored  orange  jelly,  strain 
it,  and  fill  all  the  skins  of  the  fruit.  When  cold,  cut 
the  oranges  in  quarters,  and  so  serve  them.     This  is 
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the  only  respectable  way  of  serving  oranges  at  colla- 
tion. 

You  must  also  be  introduced  in  this  paper  to  ero- 
qact  eggs,  which  are  not  eggs  at  all,  but  are  very 
popular  among  croquet  players. 

You  have  ready  any  good  Mane  mange,  or  a  lemon 
cream  ;  you  have  some  oval  patty-pans.  Into  each 
of  these  patty-pans  you  put  a  round  ball,  like  a  small 
croquet  ball,  of  wood,  which  has  been  bored,  and 
has  had  the  bored  part  filled  up  with  lead  to  keep  it 
steady.  All  the  patty-pans  being  accommodated 
with  balls,  you  have  the  lemon  cream  poured  in. 
When  it  is  cold  you  take  out  the  balls,  and  pour  in- 
to the  spaces  they  have  made  a  strong-colored  jelly 
made  of  curaeoa  ;  when  turned  out,  the  appearance 
of  a  poached  egg  is  presented  to  the  croquet  player. 
and  exhausted  nature  may  be  fancifully  rein: 
by  it. 

We  ask  forgiveness  for  these  revelations. 

You  perceive  that  there  are  more  arts  than  the 
art  of  cooking  to  be  put  in  force  when  you  are  giv- 
ing one  of  these  out-door  entertainments,  —  the  art 
of  pleasing.  —  the  art  of  taking  care  of  your  friends. 

When  young  people  dispone  after  such  ;i  party 
with  no  muslin  dress  torn  out  of  the  belt  by  tl  ■ 
of  confused  footmen,  darting  hither  and  thither  in 
the  praiseworthy  disposition  to  wait  on  every  one 
at  once,  hot  with  exertion,  and  anguished  by  failure, 

—  when  no  orange  juice  has  destroyed  the  fairness 
of  the  Cluny  lace,  nor  champagne  taken  the  color 
out  of  the  Japan  silk  ;  no  juice  from  a  raspberry- 
tart  made  the  wearer  of  the  white  alpaca  wretched, 

—  then  the  collation,  depend  on  it,  has  been,  as  to 
waiting  and  serving  of  food,  a  IUCO 

in  these  parties  the  servants'  business  is  to  be 
perpetually  putting  clean  things  in  the  place  of 
dirty  ones,  and  seeing  that  exhausted  dishes  are 
immediately  replenished.  The  waiting  at  a  colla- 
tion has  nothing  to  do  with  waiting  at  dinner. 

When  people  enter  the  room  where  the  cold  col- 
lation is  spread,  the  first  impression  ought  to  call 
up  thoughts  of  fairyland, 

It  has  to  stand  the  trial  of  sunlight,  which  is  a 
serious  ordeal.  Take  my  advice,  and  do  not  be 
anxious  to  exhibit  your  silver.  It  is  also  ugly  by 
daylight.  Keep  to  glass,  which  (or  the  purpose  of 
a  cold,  daylight  repast  is  far  prettier.  1  would  s.iv 
always  prefer  beauty  to  display.  The  colored  china 
shell-dishes,  ornamented  with  red  coral  and 
weed,  are  very  pretty  by  daylight,  and  by  lamplight 
of  doubtful  loveliness;  but  pink  jdass  is  always 
pretty,  and  alternate  dishes  of  pink  and  of  white 
glass  have  an  excellent  effect,  A  good  deal  of 
thought  may  be  well  bestowed  on  the  tilings  to  go 
into  each,  and  on  the  quantity  and  color  of  the 
ilowers  that  are  to  be  used. 

Large  growing  plants,  if  in  luxurious  flower,  and 
little  fruit-trees  from  an  orchard  house,  look  verv 
well  down  the  middle  of  a  long  table  at  collation"; 
and  if  biscuits  of  many  sorts  arc  put  down  the 
table  on  each  side  at  regular  distances,  in  small 
saucer-shaped  glass  dishes,  which  are  placed  in 
other  glass  dishes  a  size  larger,  and  the  space  be- 
tween filled  closely  with  flowers  of  one  sort,  the 
effect  of  such  colored  fairy  rings  all  down  the  ta- 
ble is  very  good.  These  rings  might  be  alternately 
pink  rosebuds  and  the  large  forget-me-not. 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  saying  that  even 
a  lady's  garden  ought  (in  her  secret  heart)  to  have 
reference  to  her  dinner-table. 

I  hope  all  who  can  are  putting  in  the  seeds  of  the 
ice-plant,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  the  prettiest  summer 


garnish  for  fruit  and  sweet  things  that  we  have.  It 
grows  well  out  of  doors,  planted  in  fine  rich  soil,  in 
June  or  July. 


SOME  CURIOUS  FACTS  ABOUT  PLAYING- 
CARDS. 

[Translated  for  Kvkrt  Saturday  from  Uie  French.] 

Tiik  origin  of  playing-cards  is  an  archaeological 
question,  not  only  difficult  to  solve,  but  one  also 
which  has  been  profoundly  treated  by  learned  men, 
notwithstanding  the  frivolity  of  the  subject. 

Peignot,  one  of  the  last  writers  that  have  in- 
quired into  the  different  opinions  propounded  by 
1*.  Menestrier,  1'.  Daniel,  Abbe*  Pullet,  Baron  von 
Heineben.  Abbe*  Bertinelly,  Abbe  Uive,  Court  de 
Gdbelin,  Breitkopf,  Jansen,  Ottley  and  Singer,  takes 
a  neutral  ground  amidst  their  conflicting  opinions, 
which  latter  cannot  be  properly  disposed  of,  except 
witli  the  various  specimen-  of  cards  in  hand. 

Before  entering  into  a  special  dissertation  on 
later  profound  as  well  as  curious  and  novel  re- 
searches some  tacts  shall  first  be  stated,  derived 
from  a  critical  comparison  of  ancient  playing-cards 
by  a  great  bibliophile. 

The  Abbe  Legendre,  from  the  Trade  ih  la  police 
by  Lamare  (who  cites  the  narrator  Polydorus  Virgil 
as  an  authority)  his  repeatedly  asserted  that  the 
Lydians  invented  the  cards  during  a  great  famine, 
which  the  game  mule  them  almost  lorget.  It  is 
le  that  the  Lydians  may  have  known  a  game 
which  was  played  by  means  of  pictured  ti 
(/tilmltr  si(jillaitr)  in  imitation  of  the  "game  of  the 
goose  "  current  among  the  Athenians;  but  assuredly 
they  were  not  the  cards  of  our  modern  game  of 
pii/if  I.  Cards  doubtless  came  to  us  from  the  Orient, 
together  with  the  game  of  shew;  this  origin  seems 
incontestable,  without,  however,  adopting  the  dreamy 

accounts  of  Court  de  (ie'ielin,  who  gives  Egjrpf 
honor  of  the  invention  of  cards,  and  who  explains 

them  after  the   fashion  of  hieroglyph*.      There 
certain  relation  between  cafdf  and  chessmen,  which 
can  hardly  be  attributed  to  mere  accident.     There 
:i  reason  to  suppose  that  cards  were  originally 
exact  representations  ofchoSSUIQO      hi  order  to  leave 
something  to  luck,  ami  to  better  equalize  the  eh. 
the  bishops,  knights,  and  castles  were  no  doubt  ren- 
ted in  the  cirlieM  games  of  cards,  which  were 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  double  game  of  cl 
most  probably  played  by  four  persons,  each  adver- 
sary having  his  own  color,  and,  as  it  were,  his  own 
army,  to  inanu-uvre  with. 

Tnis  analogy  between  cards  and  chess  is  almost 
distinctly  proved  by  an  inspection  of  the  ancient 
tarat*  (spotted  cards)  of  the  fifth  century,  in  which 
appear  a  bishop  and  a  castle,  the  latter  called  the 
house  of  God.  As  regards  the  allegorical  sense,  it 
is  almost  identical  in  both  games,  which  are  an 
of  war.  In  the  tarots  there  is  also  found  a 
card,  which,  to  judge  from  its  appearance,  must  have 
been  intended  as  an  equivalent  to  the  checkmate. 
It  is  Death  mounted  on  the  white  horse  given  him 
in  the  Apocalypse. 

Originally,  therefore,  the  number  of  cards  in  a 
pack  was  no  greater  than  that  of  the  chessmen, 
divided  into  two  sets,  one  red,  the  other  black. 
An  increased  number  of  cards  soon  required  new 
combinations,  and  the  two  games  were  afterwards 
no  longer  subject  to  identical  rules.  Did  the  Arabs, 
those  great  players  of  chess,  give  this  new  form  to 
their  favorite  game  ? 

Be  that  as  it  may,  cards  were  in  use  long  before 
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the  year  1392,  which  has  often  been  considered  as 
the  one  in  -which  they  were  first  invented.  The 
synod  of  Warchester,  in  1240,  forbade  all  dishonest 
games,  and  among  others  that  of  the  King  and 
Queen  («e  sustineant  ludos  fieri  de  Rege  ei  Regina). 
An  Italian  manuscript  of  1299  speaks  of  the  cards 
called  naibi;  monastic  statutes  of  1337  prohibited 
the  use  of  cards  known  by  the  name  of  pagincc ; 
and  finally,  an  edict  of  the  king  of  Castilia,  bearing 
the  date  of  1387,  enumerated  cards  among  a  variety 
of  forbidden  games. 

An  ancient  French  work  leaves  no  doubt  regard- 
ing the  existence  of  cards  previous  to  1392  :  in  the 
romance  of  Renard  le  contrefait,  written  by  an 
anonymous  author  in  1328,  occurs  the  following 
passage :  — 

....  "  Jouent  aux  des,  aux  cartes,  aux  tables, 
Qui  a  Dieu  ne  sont  delectablea."  .... 

This  passage  indicates  also,  in  what  places  the 
gaming-houses  were  kept,  and  into  whose  hands  the 
game  of  King  and  Queen  had  already  fallen.  Re- 
specting the  chronicle  of  Petit  Jehan  de  Saintre,  in 
which  we  find  the  following  sentence,  Vous  qui 
ties  noiseur  et  joueu.r  de  corks  ei  de  de's,  that 
chronicle  whose  hero  was  a  page  at  the  court  of 
Charles  V.  in  1367,  cannot  be  quoted  in  evidence, 
since  the  author,  Antoine  de  la  Sale,  born  in  1398, 
wrote  only  under  Charles  VII. 

It  has  been  long  and  vainly  discussed,  whether 
cards  are  a  French,  German,  Spanish,  or  Italian 
invention.  It  appears  certain  that  they  are  not 
of  French  origin,  at  least  not  the  tarois.  An  old 
book,  The  Golden  Game,  printed  at  Augsburg  in 
1472,  asserts  that  they  originated  in  Germany  about 
the  year  1300;  Abbe  Rive  thinks  they  were  in- 
vented in  Italy  by  Xicolai  Pepin,  about  1330  ;  Abbe 
de  Longuerue  admits  it  may  have  been  in  Italy, 
but  puts  the  date  at  an  earlier  period.  It  is  a  fact, 
at  any  rate,  that  the  signs  and  colors  of  the  cards 
differ  in  the  above-named  countries;  the  French 
have  pique,  trefle,  carreau,  and  caiur :  the  Spaniards 
./'/•,  and  cup :  the  Germans  green, 
acorns,  diamonds,  and  hearts.  These  colors  must 
be  contemporaries  of  the  game  of  piquet,  played  in 
the  time  of  Charles  VII.,  as  well  as  of  the  cards 
with  which  the  same  is  played  even  in  our  day. 
Until  that  time  the  tarot$  were  the  only  ones  in  use 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  Since  the  inven- 
tion of  the  piquet,  however,  they  have  lost  much  of 
their  fantastical  physiognomy,  and  have  not  even 
remained  in  use  in  France,  in  spite  of  the  narked 
favor  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  several 
illustrious  Frenchmen  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Breitkopf  has  found  the  first  tarots  in  Siberia,  where 
the  peasants  play  the  game  of  trnppola  with  cards 
resembling  the  so-called  Charles  VI.  cards.  The 
seventeen  cards  which  are  preserved  in  the  Paris 
Cabinet  of  Prints  and  Engravings,  and  whose  manu- 
facture is  attributed  to  the  Royal  imagier  (painter) 
Gringonneur,  were  part  of  a  game  which  was  cer- 
tainly an  imitation  of  the  celebrated  dome  macabre 
(death's  dance),  that  highly  philosophical  allegory 
of  human  life,  which  the  Middle  Ages  had  so  largely 
multiplied  with  the  assistance  of  all  the  arts.  These 
cards  are  painted  and  gilt,  and  represent  the  pope, 
the  emperor,  the  hermit,  the  jester,  the  villain,  the 
equerry,  the  triumpher,  the  lovers,  the  moon  and 
the  astrologers,  the  sun  and  the  Parea",  justice, 
fortune,  temperance,  strength,  death,  the  judgment 
of  souls,  and  the  house  of  God  !  Is  not  this  a  dance 
of  the  dead,  which  may  well  set  a-going  the  living 
ones  of  every" state  and  condition,  moving  in  a  cir- 


cle in  which,  one  after  another,  the  great  and  the 
small,  the  happy  and  the  wretched,  must  take  their 
places?  The  name  of  tarots  is  derived  from  the 
Lombardian  province  of  Taro,  where  this  game  was 
first  invented ;  some  writers  favor  the  idea  that  it 
is  an  allusion  to  the  tare  (defects),  which  death 
lays  open  to  the  world  (phthora,  corruption)  ;  others, 
that  it  refers  to  the  manufacture  of  these  cards 
itself,  which,  are  illuminated  on  a  gilt  ground  of 
open-woi-k  (iu-cin,  perforated). 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  same  game  of  tarois 
was  mentioned  in  an  account  rendered  by  Charles 
Poupart,  the  king's  treasurer,  in  1392,  in  which  it  is 
said :  "  To  Jacquemin  Gringonneur,  painter,  for 
three  packs  of  cards  gilt  and  of  different  colors  and 
devices,  LVL  Parisian  sols."  The  costumes,  how- 
ever, resemble  the  fashions  of  the  time  of  Charles 
VII.  more  than  those  in  vogue  at  the  court  of  Isa- 
beau  of  Bavaria,  who  had  introduced  the  hennin  or 
heart-shaped  bonnet  as  a  head-covering  for  the  la- 
dies of  the  court. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  that 
we  have  to  ascribe  the  invention  of  the  French 
cards  and  the  game  of  piquet,  which  latter  was  most 
likely  an  imitation  of  the  German  game  of  lansquenet. 
Cards  ceased  at  last  to  be  a  somewhat  more  cheerful 
repetition  merely  of  the  danse  macabre,  which  had 
hitherto  saddened  the  faces  and  thrown  a  dark  veil 
of  mourning  over  diversions  of  all  descriptions,  —  that 
burlesque  and  yet  terrible  dance,  which  was  traced 
on  the  borders  of  missals,  chiselled  on  the  handles 
of  poniards,  painted  on  the  walls  of  churches,  pal- 
aces, and  cemeteries,  set  in  rhyme  by  poets  and  to 
music  by  fiddlers.  Still,  death  did  not  entirely  dis- 
appear from  the  game  of  cards,  which  became,  what 
it  had  been  originally,  the  game  of  war. 

By  a  decree  in  1391,  Charles  VI.,  under  penalty 
of  a  mulct  of  ten  sols,  had  interdicted  all  games  that 
prevented  his  subjects  from  giving  themselves  up 
to  the  practice  of  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom. During  the  long  wars  of  the  next  reign,  and 
in  order  to  circumvent  this  decree,  the  brave  Lahire, 
it  is  generally  supposed,  (or  some  warrior  under 
him,  who  personified  himself  in  the  picture  of  the 
jack  of  clubs,  without  giving  a  name,)  so  altered  the 
game  of  tarots  as  to  bring  it  within  the  range  of 
military  practices.  Clubs  (trefle)  were  intended  to 
represent  the  hilt  of  a  sword ;  diamonds  (carreau), 
the  crosspiece  of  a  large  arrow ;  spades  (pique), 
the  lance  of  a  lialberd  ;  hearts  (cccur),  the  point  of 
the  shaft  of  a  crossbow,  —  the  whole  illustrating 
the  different  arms  and  the  armed  bodies  of  war- 
riors. The  aces  (as  being  an  ancient  piece  of 
money)  signified  the  money  expended  for  paying 
the  troops ;  the  four  kings  represented  the  four 
great  monarchies,  the  Israelitic,  Greek,  Roman,  and 
French,  inasmuch  as  Charles  VII.,  being  a  successor 
of  Charlemagne,  could  lay  claim  to  the  Western 
Empire,  especially  since  David,  Alexander,  and  Cat- 
Bar  had  also  worn  the  ermine  robe  and  carried  the 
fleur-de-lis  sceptre.  The  four  queens  were  made  to 
impersonate  the  four  virtues  of  the  tarots,  Judith  that 
of  strength,  Pallas  that  of  justice,  Rachel  that  of 
fortune,  and  Argine  that  of  temperance;  Argine, 
which  is  an  anagram  of  Regina,  evidently  meaning 
Mary  of  Anjou,  wife  of  Charles  VII.,  greatly  admired 
for  her  piety  and  gentleness.  The  lour  knaves  (or 
varlets)  personified  the  nobility  of  France,  from  the 
heroic  period  to  that  of  the  chivalry  :  Hector  of 
Troves,  father  of  the  fabulous  Francus,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  the  Franks : 
Ogier  the  Dane,  one  of  the  peers  under  Charlemagne ; 
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Lahire,  the  bravest  warrior  of  Charles  VIT. :  and  the 
knave  of  club?,  who  considered  himself  entitled  to 
appear  in  so  valiant  a  company,  by  virtue  of  being 
the  inventor  or  reformer  of  the  game  of  cards.  The 
knave  of  clubs  has  also  been  dignified  by  the  name 
of  Nicolaus  Pepin,  from  which  Abbe  Hives  has 
adopted  a  strange  etymology  of  the  Spanish  word 
naipes  for  cards,  pretending  that  the  Italian  cards 
were  so  named  in  Spain,  because  they  bore  the 
initials  of  that  manufacturer  "  N.  P'." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  thoroughly 
French  game  was  first  imitated  by  the  Germans, 
who  appropriated  it  with  slight  modifications.  They 
suppressed  the  names  of  the  picture-cards  ;  and, 
four  knaves  not  being  deemed  a  sufficient  num- 
ber, four  others  were  added,  representing  either 
knights  or  pages ;  diamonds  were  replaced  by  rab- 
bits, hearts  by  parrots,  spades  by  violets,  clubs  re- 
mained unchanged.  These  German  cards  were 
round  and  engraved.  Later,  a  new  change  was 
made  by  introducing  the  bells  and  the  acorn  or  green, 
making"  hearts  stand  for  love,  the  bells  for  folly, 
the  acorn  for  agriculture,  and  the  clubs  for  science. 
The  cards  thus  altered  were  of  oblong  shape  and 
ornamented  with  designs  illustrative  of  their  differ- 
ent meanings ;  they  were  current  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

engraving   in  wood   not   having    been  invented 
until  1  t2'i,  cards,  previous  to  that  time,  were  illu- 
minated in  the  same  way  as  were  manuscripts,  etc, 
and  hence  were  very  expensive.      In  1490  Yiseonti, 
duke  of  Milan,  paid  a  French  painter  1,500  gold- 
pieces  for  a  single  pack.    As  soon,  however,  as  the 
new  invention  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  repro- 
duce from  one   rough   print  almost  any  mun 
copies,  German  engraven  scattered  their  manutac- 
tnrefl  all  over   Europe  at  a  price  which  made  these 
cards  very  popular.     The  city  of  Ihii  traded  so  cx- 
tensivelv  in  cards  .as  to  send  them  in  la; 
both   Italy  and    Sicily,  in   exchange    for   ipices  and 
other  merchandise.    These  cards  were  called 
(in  Latin,  rpL<t»Ur)  and  their  manufacturer  a 
maker.     It  is  a  certain  fact,  that  lansquenet  was  in- 
vented in  Germany,  piquet  in   Fran     . 

The    Spanish  character,  always  keenly  alive    to 
distinctions  of  rank  and  state,  became  plainly  per- 
ceptible in  the  substitution  of  eopas,  espadmM, 
and  btutoa  for  the  four  colors  of  the    French 
which  owed  their  origin  to  the   profession   of  anus 
solely.     The  four  clai  lish  people  were 

represented  as  follows :  the  clergy  by  the  eoptu 
(chalices),  the  nobility  by  the  words),  the 

merchants  by  the  oros  (gold-pieces)  and  the  agricul- 
tural class  by  the  Initios  (clubs). 

In  like  manner  it  has  been  endeavored  to  inter- 
pret the  figures  of  the   French  cards,  making  caeur 
i  for  the  clergy,  that  sit  in  the  choir  (c/toeur)  ; 
pique  for  the  nobility  wdio  wit-Id  the  lance  or  pike  : 
<iu  for  the  burgesses,  on  account  of  the  square 
paving-stones  used  in  citi>  lie  for  the  coun- 

try people,  on  whose  fields  the  trefoil  grows  in  abun- 
dance. 

In  spite  of  the  civil  and  clerical  decree-  that  have 
frequently  renewed  the  prohibition  of  pk; 
the  game  of  cards,  in  a  variety  of  combination 
maintained   its  place  in   the   same  rank  wit!; 
and  checkers.     Lai, 

/lush,  n,  .s/./.'//-^/.c,  and  a  number  of  other 

games,  were  successively  in  vogue  at  wayside  tav- 
erns as  well  as  at  the  most  elegant  courts.  Louis 
XII.  of  France  played  flush  in  camp  in  iront  of  his 


tent,  as  we  are  told  by  Hubert-Thomas  in  his  Life 
of  Palatine  Frederick  II. ;  Pantagruel,  says  Rabelais, 
found  some  of  his  sailors  playing  sixty-six  on  the 
forecastle. 

The  kings,  queens,  and  knaves,  who  preside  over 
the  game,  have  been  subjected  in  France  to  so  many 
transformations,  both  in  name  and  costume,  that  the 
cards  actually  seem  to  have  participated  in  the  me- 
tempsychosis of  their  prototypes  !  The  reign  of 
Charles  IX.  introduced  palate  de  ceasse,  de  RM 

ur,  and  de  pi>:<L  to  accompany  the  kings  Au- 
gustus, Constantme,  Solomon,  and  Clovis,  and  tiie 
Queens  Clotilde,  Elizabeth,  Penthesilea,  and  Dido. 
The  reign  of  Louis  XI V.,  who  moreover  ordered, 
that  all  the  cards  should  bear  the  motto  :  "  J  'aime 
1  'amour  et  la  cour,  vive  la  reine  !  vive  le  roi !  "  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  preceding  royal  illustrations, 
and  chose  in  preference:  CsBSar,  Ninus,  Alexander, 
and  the  Great  Cyrus, —  Pompeia,  Scniiramis,  ltox- 
ane  and  Helena, —  Roger,  Kcnaud,  and  Roland, — 
the  fourth  knave,  that  of  clubs,  bearing  simply  the 
name  of  the  card-maker. 

One  might  fill  book  with  these  succv 

changes  and  revolutions  from  their  origin  down  to 
the  patriotic  cards  of  the  great  French  Republic, 
one  and  indivisible.  In  these  the  four  queens  were 
iblican  virtues,  the  lour  knaves 
supplanted  by  four  republican  requisitors,  and  the 
fourki  oncd  by  four  philosophers :  Voltaire, 
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characters  correctly.  The  Karl  of  Southampton, 
:'a.  and  such  patrons,  gave  their  court-suits  to 
the  players.  II  unlet  was  enacted  in  the  peascod 
doublet  and  bolstered  bose  of  James  the  First's 
court ;  and  the  ;  .   s  or  chorister-boys,  who 

played  Juliet  and  Imogene,  played  in  large  mrdin- 
gales  and  white  quilled  ruffs.  There  was  no  more 
attention  to  correctness  then  than  there  is  now  in 
drawing-room  charades.  That  great  tragedian  Bet- 
tcrton  played  Hamlet  and  Alexander  toe  Great  in 
the  stiff  square-cat  dress  of  William  i  .  with 

tufts  of  ribbon  on  his  shoulders  and  on  bis  sword- 
hilt,  knoo  breeches,  andsquare-catshoes.  He  pointed 

nods  with  waves  of  his  cocked  hat  and  to 
of  the  huge  powdered  mane  of  his  court  wig.     Over 
his  manly  b  B  broad  steenkirk  of  Flem- 

ish lace  :  he  not  improbably  took  snuff  and  made  a 
point  of  dropping  his  snuff-box  when  he  saw  his 
father'  As  for  the  stage  murderer,  he  always 

scowled  from  under  a  black  Charles  the  Second 
wig.  Quin  played  the  gay  lover  in  a  heavy  scarlet 
coat  and  waistcoat,  black  velvet  breeches,  and  long 
half-powdered  wig,  flowing  down  upon  his  breast. 

Garrick,  a  scholarly  man,  and  the  friend  of  schol- 
ars, was  no  better.  lie  dressed  Hamlet  in  a  black 
court  suit  and  short  bag-wig :  he  had  ruffles  on  his 
wrists  and  buckles  in  his  shoes.  His  cravat  was  of 
the  time  of  William  the  Third,  and  streamed  over 
his  chest.  Woodward,  as  the  gay  Mercatio,  was  still 
more  incorrigible.  The  rashness  of  the  delightful 
young  Veronese  gallant  was  indicated  by  a  care- 
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lessly-tied  laced  cravat,  and  a  three-cornered  gold- 
laced  hat,  cocked  gayly  on  one  side.  His  waistcoat 
came  down  nearly  to  his  knees,  and  into  one  of  its 
profound  pockets  he  thrust  his  hand  when  he  began 
his  arch  description  of  Dreamland  and  Queen  Mab. 
Another  actor  of  the  same  period  played  Charles  I., 
whose  style  of  hair  is  so  familiar  to  us,  in  a  stream- 
ing full-bottomed  flaxen  wig  of  Pope's  time. 

Talking  of  Pope,  we  learn  from  a  passage  in  the 
works  of  that  satirist,  that  Booth  played  the  vener- 
able Cato  in  a  large  fashionable  wig  and  a  richly 
flowered  dressing-gown.  But  to  return  to  Garrick, 
that  excellent  and  versatile  actor  made  Macbeth  a 
sort  of  Scottish  sergeant-major:  his  Romeo  wore  the 
court  dress  so  familiar  to  us  in  Hogarth's  pictures  ; 
in  Richard  the  Third  he  was,  however,  a  little  dar- 
ing, and  ventured  on  an  ermine-trimmed  cloak,  brig- 
and boots,  and  slashed  James  the  First  breeches ; 
but  Buckingham,  Hastings,  and  Catesby  were  not 
allowed  to  go  beyond  bag-wigs,  cocked  hats,  and 
the  stiff  regulated  costume,  of  the  time. 

Kemble  was  innovating,  but  his  errors,  too,  were 
outrageous.  He  put  Hamlet  into  a  black  velvet 
Vandyke  dress,  powdered  black  curly  wig,  and  dia- 
mond shoe-buckles.  Below  his  knee  he  wore  the 
Garter,  and  the  broad  blue  ribbon  of  the  order  in- 
stituted by  Edward  the  Third  was  conspicuously 
scarfed  across  his  breast.  Charles  the  First  as  Ham- 
let, —  that  was  what  he  appeared  to  all  educated 
people.  The  stage  of  the  Kemble  period  kept  pace 
exactly  with  the  art  knowledge  of  those  days. 
Fuseli,  Northcote,  and  Stothard  dressed  their  his- 
torical characters  just  as  well,  but  no  better.  In 
Mortimer's  drawings  you  perpetually  see  half-naked 
men  with  nothing  on  but  breastplates  and  flaps  of 
armor  reaching  to  their  knees.  The  absurd  abomi- 
nable brigand  boot  was  clapped  on  every  one,  war- 
rior or  prince,  David  Rizzio  or  murderer  in  the 
Tower. 

How  did  Lewis  play  Earl  Percy  —  in  coat  of  mail  ? 
O  dear  me,  no!  —  in  a  jerkin  and  knee-breeches 
of  summer  silk  ;  while  his  flowing  hair,  plentifully 
powdered  (Dr.  Doran  tells  us),  was  bound  with  light 
blue  streamers.  This  same  graceful  actor  played 
Hippolytus,  the  son  of  Theseus,  a  hero  of  the  ante- 
Homeric  days,  in  a  silk  jacket,  silk  knee-breeches, 
tight  thin  boots,  and  a  court  sword. 

Mrs.  Crouch  sang  as  one  of  the  Witches  in  Mac- 
beth, disdaining  hump,  ruddled  wrinkles,  tow  hair, 
and  brown-paper  nose,  in  a  charming  broad-brimmed 
fancy  hat,  her  hair  powdered,  and  her  snowy  bosom 
emerging  from  airy  clouds  of  lace  and  muslin. 

Edmund  Kean  moved  things  a  little.  Daring  and 
passionate  in  everything,  he  tried  to  be  true  in  dress. 
He  it  was  who  discarded  the  traditional  red  wig 
(Judas  color)  of  Shylock  ;  he  ami  Macready  turned 
Macbeth  into  the  grim  Highland  chieftain,  now  so 
well  known  to  us.  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  we  believe, 
first  introduced  the  earlier  semi-Xorse  dress,  which 
at  once  carries  us  back  to  the  earlier  times  of  Scot- 
tish history,  and  is  correct  enough  for  even  the 
sternest  critic.  To  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  indeed  (in- 
sufficient as  an  actor  in  all  but  melodrama),  we  owe 
much.  His  adviser,  Mr.  George  Scharf  (an  excellent 
antiquarian  and  no  mean  artist),  with  great  research 
and  the  best  taste,  superintended  his  great  historical 
revivals.  It  is  unfair  to  say  that  in  them  Shake- 
speare was  buried  under  heaps  of  fine  dresses  and 
hidden  away  behind  scenery.  It  was  not  Mr.  Kean's 
fault,  but  nature's,  if  the  actor  did  not  rise  above  the 
dresses  and  the  scenery.  The  Richard  the  Second 
was  admirable  in  costume  and  very  true  to  old  illu- 


minations. The  long-toed  Polish  boots  tied  up  with 
chains  to  the  knee,  the  jagged  fringed  sleeves,  the 
parti-colored  surcoats,  were  all  as  true  as  they  were 
picturesque ;  equally  true  was  the  Henry  VIlL  and 
the  Hamlet. 

There  is  one  curious  fact  about  stage  costume, 
mentioned  by  an  excellent  writer  on  the  subject, — 
that  is,  that  many  of  the  stage  dresses  of  old  time 
had  been  celebrated  court  dresses.  The  first  villain 
at  Covent  Garden  wore  for  a  whole  century  a  black 
wig  that  Charles  the  Second  had  given  Killigrew. 
It  afterwards  belonged  to  Dicky  Siiett,  who  cried 
like  an  infant  when  it  was  destroyed  in  a  fire. 
Quick  used  to  wear  a  coat  of  James  the  Second's, 
and  King  Arthur's  dress  in  Tom  Thumb  had  be- 
longed to  Lord  Northumberland  when  English  am- 
bassador at  Venice.  Theatrical  costumes  were  often 
handed  down  for  generations.  Dr.  Doran  says  that 
Mathews,  as  Old  Foresight,  used  to  wear  the  dress 
in  which  Wilkes  played  the  fashionable  Sir  Harry 
Wild  air,  and  Peg  YVoffington's  coat  for  that  favor- 
ite character  was  afterwards  worn  by  Dicky  Suett 
when  playing  ridiculous  old  men. 


THE   VIRTUES   OF  BORES. 

Tiierk  are  certain  persons  of  whom  we  say,  in- 
stinctively but  emphatically,  that  we  hate  them. 
Subsequent  reflection  may  induce  us  to  clothe  the 
same  sentiment  in  more  Christian  or  more  judicious 
language,  but  the  fact  remains  the  same.  Their 
presence  vexes  us.  We  find  them  at  a  dinner- 
party, and  know  that  a  shade  will  be  cast  over  our 
spirits  for  the  evening;  we  meet  them  at  a  club, 
and  retire  precipitately  to  the  safest  corner  of  the 
building.  In  some  cases,  the  motives  of  our  aver- 
sion are  plain  enough  ;  in  others,  it  is  impossible 
to  explain  even  to  ourselves  why  nature  should 
have  implanted  so  powerful  an  impulse  in  our 
bosoms.  Doubtless,  like  other  instincts,  it  has  its 
uses  ;  it  enables  us  to  escape  from  a  humiliating 
sense  of  inferiority,  it  helps  us  to  keep  up  a  good 
healthy  party  spirit,  which  might  grow  faint  with- 
out a  concrete  symbol  upon  which  to  expend  our 
wrath.  It  is  pleasant  to  have  an  acquaintance 
by  whose  image  we  may  excite  our  lading  animosi- 
ties, as  Mr.  Qnilp  relieved  his  feelings  at  odd 
moments  by  belaboring  an  antiquated  figure-head. 
As  a  rule,  however,  antipathies  do  not  depend,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  slight  degree,  upon  party  prejudices. 
A  man  need  not  live  very  long  to  find  out  that  there 
are  some  unmitigated  scoundrels  and  hypocrites 
upon  his  own  side  of  the  question,  —  whatever  that 
may  be,  —  and  some  very  excellent  persons  on  the 
side  most  opposed  to  him.  It  is  only  in  the  very 
first  flush  and  ardor  of  youthful  enthusiasm  that  we 
can  seriously  imagine  that  the  division  of  parties  in 
this  world  corresponds  accurately  to  the  division  be- 
tween the  virtuous  and  the  wicked.  The  prevail- 
ing grounds  of  our  instinctive  aversions  must  be 
sought  elsewhere. 

Perhaps  the  most  promising  path  of  inquiry  is  to 
investigate  the  qualities  denoted  by  the  title  of  bore. 
Any  other  term  of  abuse  is  compatible  with  the  pos- 
session of  certain  agreeable  qualities  by  its  objects. 
We  may  be  glad  to  meet  a  man  who  is  notoriously 
immoral,  an  utter  snob,  or  hopelessly  stupid.  But 
to  call  him  a  bore  means  that  he  is  surrounded  by  a 
kind  of  repulsive  atmosphere,  which  chills  the  most 
unflinching  philanthropy,  and  quenches  anything 
short  of  maternal  affection.  He  is  in  society  what 
the  organ-grinder  is  in  our  streets;  he  jars  upon  our 
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nerves  like  a  schoolboy's  screaking  pencil  upon  a 
slate ;  he  resembles  one  of  the  patent  fire  extin- 
guishers, pouring  a  heavy  but  invisible  stream  of 
poisonous  gas  upon  any  remaining  sparks  of  vivacity. 
It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  indeed,  that  every  man  is 
potentially  a  bore,  as  preachers  occasionally  tell  us 
that  we  have  all  within  us,  in  a  latent  state,  certain 
evil  propensities  which  ally  us  to  the  basest  male- 
factors. A  man  in  love,  especially  if  he  is  youthful 
and  confiding,  is  an  undeniable  bore ;  so  is  a  poor 
relation,  or  a  gentleman  with  a  grievance,  more  par- 
ticularly if  the  grievance  is  in  any  way  connected 
with  India,  and  involves  an  explanation  of  Eastern 
terms,  and  a  short  sketch  of  the  relations  of  some 
deceased  native  prince  to  the  East  India  Company. 
Bat  from  such  temporary  lapses  into  the  condition 
of  boredom,  there  is  at  least  a  possibility  that  a  man 
may  be  more  or  less  speedily  delivered  ;  whilst  on 
other  topics  he  may  even  be  agreeable,  as  a  mad- 
man frequently  appears  to  be  perfectly  sane  in  every 
respect  but  a  certain  tendency  to  steal,  or  com- 
mit murder.  The  temporary  and  accidental  bore 
is  only  worth  notice  In  cause  the  personal  experi- 
ence of  every  man  who  has  ever  fallen  into  this 
condition  will  convince  him  of  the  must  striking  pe- 
culiarity about  bores,  —  that  is,  their  total  uncon- 
sciousness of  their  own  enormities.  A  leper  knows 
that  he  is  the  object  of  disgust,  because  he  is  judi- 
cially separated  from  his  race;  but  U  no  paternal 
government  has  hitherto  carried  out  that  measure  in 
regard  to  the  analogous  pests  of  society,  the  bore  is 
generally  convinced  in  all  sincerity  of  his  own  at- 
tractions ;  he  mistakes  the  silence  which  greets  him 
for  respect,  and  fancies  that  the  resignation  with 
which  judicious  persons  submit  to  an  inevitable  nui- 
sance, really  means  a  Complacent  deference  to  his 
wisdom.  From  which  there  follows  the  horrible 
suspicion  that  any  one  of  us  may  be  bores  without 
knowing  it;  and  that,  like  some  unsavory  animal, 
we  alone  may  be  unconscious  of  the  secret  which 
shocks  the  nostrils  of  all  our  neighbors.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  cruel  kindness,  if  it  were  possible.  ti> 
point,  out  any  test  by  which  a  man  might  determine 
infallibly,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  a  bore,  Be 
would  discover  the  moral  plague-spot  only  when  it 
was  too  laUj  to  be  of  use,  and  his  pleasant  dream  of 
complacency  would  be  rudely  broken  up.  As  the 
Ethiopian  cannot  change  his  skin,  it  is  better  that  he 
should  go  about  under  the  pleasant  illusion  that  it  is 
of  spotless  whiteness.  Hence,  it  is  really  more  hu- 
mane to  point  out  some  of  the  undeniable  virtues 
which  belong  to  this  horrible  character,  and  deter- 
mine his  use  in  the  economy  of  the  world.  As  no 
one  will  be  anxious  to  claim  them,  it  cannot  lead  to 
conceit  ;  and  it  may  to  some  degree  temper  the 
aversion  which  we  feel  for  some  very  estimable  per- 
sons. The  main  virtue  of  the  race  is  obvious  enough. 
They  perform,  for  example,  in  political  life,  the 
function  which  elephants  used  to  discharge  in  an- 
cient warfare,  —  huge  pachydermatous  animals  who 
crush  their  way,  by  sheer  weight  and  insonsibilitv, 
through  obstacles  calculated  to  repel  the  more  thin- 
skinned  races.  It  is  true  that,  like  the  elephants. 
they  sometimes  render  very  ambiguous  service. 
They  require  to  be  skilfully"  guided  into  the  right 
path  by  more  intelligent  leaders,  for,  once  started  in 
any  direction,  their  only  notion  is  to  go  straight 
ahead.  If  the  object  is  a  good  one,  they  mav,  of 
course,  be  of  excellent  service.  The  Ancient  Mari- 
ner is  the  most  perfect,  though  unintentional,  alle- 
gory of  the  true  philosophy  of  a  lwre.  The  terrible 
old  gentleman  who  interrupts  people  just  as  they  are 


going  to  dinner,  and  tells  every  one  a  very  long  and 
rambling  story  in  precisely  the  same  words,  from 
which  it  is  impossible  to  extract  any  particular  mor- 
al till  he  gets  to  the  end,  exemplifies  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  the  bore  in  the  most  striking  manner. 

The  moral  which  the  mariner  endeavored  to  en- 
force, was  really  a  good  one,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  victims  might  remember  it  to  the  lat- 
est hour  of  their  lives.  At  the  same  time,  the  ma- 
nia might  have  taken  a  different  form.  The  An- 
cient Mariner  was  evidently  the  sort  of  person 
who,  if  his  voyage  had  been  more  successful,  might 
have  gone  about  enforcing  with  equal  pertinacity 
some  theory  about  those  scientific  nuisances,  the 
trade-winds  of  the  (Julf  Stream,  —  phenomena  which 
no  doubt  have  their  advantages,  but  which  have 
become  as  wearisome  in  the  mouths  of  popular 
philosophers  as  the  eternal  New  Zealander,  or  the 
German  who  evolves  things  out  of  his  inner  con- 
sciousness. Other  circumstances,  again,  would 
have  led  him  to  put  forwards  eternally  some. 
crotchet  about  the  Danuhian  Principalities,  or  to 
expound  the  rights  of  women  or  the  advantages  of 
eating  honefleeh,  or  to  demonstrate  that  the  one 
way  in  which  mankind  could  be  seriously  improved 
was  by  adopting  a  new  system  of  sewerage. 

The  most  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  genuine 
bore,  next  to  the  thickness  of  his  skin,  is  that  he  is 
possessed  by  one  idea  which  haunts  him  like  a  night- 
mare, anil  that  he  is  only  capable  of  looking  at  it 
from  one  point  of  view.  And  from  this  tbllows  the 
danger  winch  sometimes  counterbalances  his  numer- 
ous merits.  It  is  of  iminensv  value  to  every  new 
agitation  that  the  adherents  of  the  cause  should  be 
preceded  by  a  sufficient  body  of  bores,  to  I 
skirmishers  or  pioneers,  to  overcome  some  of  the 
preliminary  difficulties  of  the  route.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  possesses  even  a  ru- 
dimentary sense  of  humor  to  avoid  laughing  at  the 
uncouth  behavior  of  these  clumsy  auxiliaries.  If  the 
bore  was  even  passively  accessible  to  humor,  he 
should  welcome  attacks  which  tend  to  keep  him  in 
the  right  direction.  As,  however,  it  is  a  primary 
condition  of  his  nature  that  he  has  no  more  humor 
than  a  rhinoceros,  he  fails  to  give  credit  to  these 
benefactors  in  disguise.  He  denounces  them,  with 
virtuous  indignation,  as  cynics  to  whom  nothing^  is 
aeeied,  and  who  sneer  at  the  holiest  causes.  The 
phenomenon  of  intense  and  unreasoning  bigotry  is 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  religious  sects.  The  advo- 
of  woman's  rights  are  as  much  scandalized  by 
any  one  who  makes  a  little  fun  of  their  extreme 
tenets  as  if  he  were  in  favor  of  polygamy  or  the 
sale  of  wives  at  Smithfield.  If  any  one  laughs  at 
Dr.  Mary  Walker's  peculiarities  of  costume,  he  is  an 
infidel  and  a  heretic  who  should  be  expelled  from 
the  synagogue,  if  not  stoned  at  once  upon  the  pub- 
lic streets.  It  must  be  admitted,  as  a  concession  to 
the  bores,  that  people  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor 
have  generally  some  characteristic  faults.  They  are 
apt  to  find  it  difficult  to  swallow  any  set  of  dogmas 
whole,  and  may  too  frequently  be  indisposed,  in  con- 
sequence, to  even  a  reasonable  amount  of  enthusiasm. 

We  do  not,  or  at  least  we  should  not,  laugh  in 
church,  if  it  were  possible  to  be  always  in  a  proper 
state  of  mind :  and  the  people  who  carry  their 
church-going  frame  of  mind  about  with  them  every- 
where have  some  undeniable  advantages.  If  we 
were  all  so  desperately  in  earnest  that  we  could 
never  find  time  to  laugh,  a  good  many  changes 
might  be  effected  more  quickly  than  is  at  present 
probable.     Whether  the  world  would  be  a  tolerable 
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place  of  habitation  is  another  and  more  difficult 
question.  As  it  is,  an  eternal  battle  is  likely  to 
rage  between  the  bores  and  those  who  ridicule 
bores ;  and  as  there  is  not  the  least  chance  that  the 
bores  will  ever  appreciate  the  services  done  to  them 
by  their  opponents,  we  can  only  say  that  it  would 
be  well  in  the  interests  of  general  good  policy,  that  the 
laughers  should  appreciate  the  many  social  services 
of  the  bores.  They  belong,  it  is  true,  to  the  dull 
and  unimaginative  school  of  reformers ;  they  believe 
in  political  economy  and  statistics,  and  think  that 
everything  is  to  be  set  straight  by  ringing  the 
changes  upon  phrases  about  supply  and  demand, 
and  by  presenting  elaborate  tabular  statements  of 
unimpeachable  arithmetic.  They  take,  by  prefer- 
ence, the  dry  outside  husk,  and  delight  in  all  the 
fallacies  of  constitution-mongering  and  doctrinaire 
reform.  But  those  very  propensities  lead  them  to 
perform  repulsive  and  disagreeable  tasks,  which  are 
not  less  necessary  than  more  attractive  duties. 

The  services  of  bores  in  such  directions  generally 
attain  some  kind  of  recognition.  We  recognized 
the  value  even  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  by  the  time  we 
had  lost  him.  It  is  in  a  strictly  social  point  of  view 
that  the  bore  is  generally  condemned  with  most  as- 
perity. Yet  even  here  the  curious  may  find  some 
uses  in  him.  For  example,  at  a  dull  social  gather- 
ing, where  every  one  has  been  reduced  to  silence  by 
some  unexplained  awkwardness,  it  is  an  unspeakable 
blessing  to  secure  a  thoroughly  thick-skinned  bore, 
who  is  sublimely  unconscious  of  minor  annoyances. 
There  are  crises  at  which  it  is  the  one  thing  neces- 
sary that  some  person  should  talk,  and  go  on  talking, 
without  caring  for  too  much  reply.  It  is  then  worth 
while  to  have  a  fine  specimen  of  the  bore,  to  set  him 
on  his  hobby,  and  start  him  without  regard  to  con- 
sequences. He  will  be  able  to  break  the  ice  when 
more  sensitive  persons  are  incapable  of  making  the 
necessary  plunge,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that, 
although  personally  vexatious,  he  may  start  other 
persons  who  are  more  capable  of  amusing.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  desperate  expedient,  and  one  that  requires 
skilful  and  unflinching  management,  for  it  leads  in- 
evitably to  the  difficulty  of  dismounting  the  bore 
when  his  task  is  done.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  plan 
which  generally  succeeds.  The  bore,  as  a  rule,  may 
be  discomfited  by  a  tone  of  irreverent  levity.  i>y 
making  a  joke  persistently  of  his  favorite  topic,  lie 
may  be  reduced  to  a  condition  of  sulky  solemnity. 
The  time  at  which  this  is  to  be  done  of  course  re- 
quires great  discrimination.  If  it  is  premature,  he 
mav  not  have  communicated  the  necessary  impulse  ; 
and,  if  too  late,  lie  may  have  succeeded  in  damping 
the  spirits  of  the  party.  The  man  who  has  invoked 
his  serried  feels  like  the  magician's  servant,  who 
had  set  a  broomstick  to  work,  and  could  not  stop  it 
till  it  had  deluged  the  whole  house  with  cold  water. 
Yet  broomsticks,  wooden  as  they  are,  may  be  turned 
to  account  by  those  who  possess  the  secret  of  start- 
ing and  of  stopping  them. 


MARRIED  OX  HER  TENTH  BIRTHDAY. 
I. 

Wukreveh  a  few  men  are  thrown  together  in 
very  close  and  constant  association,  — as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  management  of  different  departments  of 
the  same  business,  —  they  fall,  as  if  by  gravitation, 
into  certain  definite  and  fixed  relationships  towards 
each  other,  which  soon  become  so  well  recognized 
and  admitted  that  any  inversion  of  them  would 
seem  unnatural. 
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And  in  all  such  small  societies,  whatever  types  of 
character  are  missing,  we  may  count  with  certainty 
on  finding  the  wit  and  the  butt. 

Indeed,  I  undertake  to  say  with  confidence  that 
the  reader  never  knew  any  half-score  of  men,  ex- 
clusively associated,  one  of  whom  was  not  recog- 
nized as  the  saver  of  smart  things,  and  another  as 
the  good-natured,  stupid  fellow  on  whom  it  was  al- 
ways safe  to  crack  your  joke. 

At  the  establishment  of  Tovey  and  Brother,  in 
the  Borough,  these  two  characters  were  as  well 
known  as  Tovey  and  Brother  themselves,  and  I 
propose  now  to  make  them  known  to  the  reader. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  does  already  know 
Tovey  and  Brother,  and  is  not  one  of  those  who 
make  the  gross  mistake  of  calling  that  eminent  firm 
Tovey  Brothers. 

To  speak  of  "  Tovey  Brothers  "  is,  in  fact,  to  be 
guilty  of  a  very  unjustifiable  misrepresentation,  — 
as  if  the  brothers  were  on  an  equal  tooting.  Where- 
as the  title  "  Tovey  and  Brother  "  explains  itself, 
and  enables  any  reflecting  person  to  understand  at 
once  that  ■'  Tovey  "  is  Tovey  pure  and  simple,  —  the 
head  of  the  firm ;  while  "  Brother,"  though  Tovey 
too,  is  only  Tovey  with  a  limitation. 

In  the  house  itself  the  one  is  always  known  as 
Mr.  Tovey,  and  the  other  as  Mr.  Charles ;  and  if  the 
reader  has  any  thought  of  opening  an  account  with 
the  firm,  it  may  be  useful  to  him  to  bear  that  in  mind. 

Unless,  however,  he  is  himself  in  a  considerable 
way  of  business,  Tovey  and  Brother  will  not  thank 
him  for  his  account,  they  being  only  wholesale,  and 
wholesale  on  the  very  largest  scale. 

When  you  enter  their  place  of  business,  you 
might  wonder  (if  every  one  did  not  know  already) 
what  it  is  they  deal  in.  A  few  scores  of  little  bot- 
tles ranged  on  shelves,  and  filled  with  various  col- 
ored liquids  and  powders ;  a  few  scores  of  little  pol- 
ished mahogany  cases,  each  with  its  printed  Latin 
label ;  this  is  all  in  the  way  of  stock  that  meets  the 
eye. 

But  when  you  see  the  long  array  of  well-bound 
ledgers,  journals,  cash-books,  you  need  no  further 
assurance  that  they  do  deal  in  something  more  than 
little  bottles. 

When  you  see  Mr.  Tovey  and  Mr.  Charles,  you 
do  not  need  to  be  told  that  they  are  prosperous  men, 
and  that  their  rosv  faces  and  portly  shapes  are  those 
of  men  who  have  long  known  something  about  big- 
ger bottles  than  any  you  see  upon  their  shelves. 

Ordinarily,  however,  you  might  go  in  without 
much  chance  of  seeing  either  of  them.  To  get  to 
their  private  offices  you  have  to  go  through  the 
clerk's  office  first,  and  then  through  Mr.  Splutter's. 
And  unless  your  business  is  of  very  unusual  impor- 
tance, you  will  find  it  quite  within  the  capacity  of 
one  of  the  clerks,  or,  they  failing,  then  certainly 
within  Mr.  Splutter's,  without  interruption  to  the 
newspaper  of  either  of  the  principals. 

I  myself  confess  that  I  never  in  point  of  fact  got 
beyond  the  clerks'  office,  and  have  always  had  a 
very  considerable  awe  of  Mr.  Splutter,  the  great 
men's  great  man,  and  manager. 

Hot  that  he  was  ever  anything  but  very  civil  to 
me  when  he  saw  me  ;  but  he  had  a  singular  inability 
sometimes  to  see  me  even  when  brushing  close  past 
me,  and  this  used  to  so  fill  me  with  perplexity  as  to 
whether  I  should  say  '•  (rood  morning  "  or  not,  that 
before  I  could  quite  make  up  my  mind  he  had  usu- 
ally gone. 

As  for  Mr.  Tovey  and  Mr.  Charles,  I  don't  think 
thev  ever  did  see  me. 
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It  was  to  my  father  that  my  visits  were  paid.  I 
used  to  call  on  my  way  from  school,  and  generally 
had  to  wait  a  few  minutes  before  he  was  ready  to 
walk  home  with  me.  He  was  one  of  their  young 
men  in  the  clerks'  office.  There  were,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  about  ten  of  them,  all  of  whom  had  been 
young  men  a  very  considerable  time,  and  many  of 
whom  had  younger  men  and  women  at  home,  their 
children. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  house,  however,  any  one  was  a 
young  man  under  sixty. 

I  remember  that  office  as  a  model  of  staid  deco- 
rum and  gravity.  Everything  went  on  as  if  by  ma- 
chinery. There  was  a  time  for  everything,  and 
everything  done  in  its  time.  A  place  for  every- 
thing, and  everything  in  its  place.  I  could  have 
found  it  easy  to  believe  that  the  very  height  of  each 
clerk's  collar  was  regulated  by  office  by-law,  and 
the  style  of  each  chain  and  seal  by  fixed  specifica- 
tion. 

Xo  starch  has  ever  yet  been  made,  however,  so 
still'  that  a  man  cannot  laugh  in  it ;  and  a  good 
deal  of  quiet  fun  went  on  amidst  the  monotony  of 
business.     Many  a  joke  wi  -ound  from  stool 

to  stool,  and  I  think  I  never  called  there  once  with- 
out hearing  some  new  witticism  or  some  latest  joke 
of  Mr. 

Boy  as  I  was,  I  dare  say  most  of  these  had  to  be 
diluted  to  suit  my  comprehension  before  they 
told  to  me,  and  suffered  in  the  dilution  ;  but  even 
is  then,  I  think  of  Mr.  Rasper  as  a  fellow  of 
infinite  mirth. 

I  suppose  his  humor  must  have  depended  much 
on  manner,  tone,  and  little  accidents  of  place  which 
could  not  be  rendered  on  paper  ;  for  it  was  gener- 
ally understood  that  Mr.  Basper  was  an  ill-used  man 
in  that  lie  could  never  get  any  of  his  good  things 
into  print. 

But  not  the  less,  whether  his  wit  were  up  to  or 
below  the  Standard  of  the  comic  papers,  he  > 
that  office  with  tun  enough,  and  poor  Mr.  Bog  with 
more  than  enough. 

He  did  not  often  say  ill-natur 
wit  must  have  his  butt,  his  anvil,  ou  which  to  ham- 
mer and  sharpen  his  darts,  anil  Mr.  IJog  did  duty 
in  that  capacity. 

Jester  and  jestee  were  as  unlike  in  all  respects  as 
any  two  men  well  could  be. 

Mr.  Rasper's  work,  and  his  way  of  doinir  it,  were 
like  his  conversation,  light  and  sprightly.  lie  moved 
about  with  an  elastic  quick  step  as  if  he  had  a  diffi- 
culty in  refraining  from  dancing.  He  adorned  his 
writing  with  flourishes  till  it  was  hardly  legible. 
And  when  Mr.. Splutter  tried  to  make  him  discon- 
tinue those  embellishments,  he  gave  such  whi:. 
reasons  for  their  continuance  that  he  always  laughed 
the  manager  out  of  his  attempt  to  find  fault. 

Mr.  l>og  was  heavy  and  solid.  His  handwriting 
was  as-  regular  as  engraving.  His  ledger  had  not  a 
blot  in  it  from  beginning  to  end.  And  when  any 
figure  in  it  had  to  be  altered  it  was  done  so  neatly 
as  to  be  almost  an  improvement.  He  was  a  plod- 
ding, thoroughly  reliable  man ;  as  punctual  as  the 
clock,  and  as  grave  in  all  his  ways  ;  —  slow  in  all 
things,  but  happily  above  all  things  "slow  to  anger." 

Mr.  Bog  had  never  been  known  by  any  one  in 
the  office  to  make  a  joke  ;  and  had  not  often,  they 
said,  been  made  to  comprehend  one.  Mr.  Rasper 
never  made  anything  else,  and  saw  them  where  oth- 
ers intended  no  such  thing.  Mr.  Bog  made  up,  how- 
ever, for  his  dulness  by  the  frankness  with  which  he 
admitted  it,  and  by  his  invariable  good  temper. 


It  was  quite  impossible  to  put  him  out,  and  when 
the  suspicion  came  across  him,  as  it  did  now  and 
then,  that  Rasper  had  been  hammering  at  him  for 
an  hour  or  more  he  bore  no  malice,  which  was,  in- 
deed, a  feeling  into  which  he  could  not  enter. 

There  was,  however,  one  matter  in  which  all  in 
the  office  concurred  that  they  had  a  right  to  find 
fault  with  Bog.  He  was  unmarried,  and  all  the 
rest  were  married  nun. 

And  on  this  shortcoming  of  his  one  and  all  were 
determined  that  he  should  have  no  peace.  Not  a 
day  passed  but  some  new  hypothesis  was  started  as 
to  the  reason  of  his  continuing  a  bachelor ;  not  a 
day  without  some  new  name  being  suggested  to  him 
as  that  of  a  lady  with  whom  he  might  yet  have 
a  chance.  To  all  of  which  suggestions  Mr. 
persistently  and  good-naturedly  turned  his  deaf 
ear. 

A  respite  came  to  him  twice  a  year  (which  must 
have  been  very  welcome)  from  all  this  worrying. 

Twice  a  year  Mr.  Bog  went  on  his  travels,  for 
about  a  month  at  a  time.  For  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  house  to  let  their  travelling  be  done  1 
clerks,  instead  of  keeping  travellers  to  do  nothing 
else.  In  this  way  one  or  two  of  them  were  always 
out,  and  all  of  them  in  turn  had  a  pleasant  relief 
from  the  monotony  of  office  life. 

••  Now,  Bog,"  Mr.   Rasper  would  say,  "you  must 
really  try  and  manage  it  this  journey.     Bepr 
your  caw  once  n  r  girl,  and 

haps  she  '11  change  her  mind."  It  was  one  of  Mr. 
Rasper's  friendly   assumptions    that   Mr.   Bog   had 

y  town  he  went  to,  and  I.. 
tcr  being  in  his  round  it  was  usually  the  Lei- 
girl  who  was  recommended  for  a  second  trial. 

Mr.  Rog  would  answer  in  his  stolid  way  that  if  she 
really  did  relent  he  would  nd  >o 

they  would   part,  and  though  they  all  mi 
when  he  was  on  his  travels,  no  one  missed  him  more 
than  Rasper,  or  was  so  glad  as  he  to  see  him  back 
again. 

And  thus  the  joL  it ed  year  after  year, 

until  at  last  Mr.  ie  to  be  consiu 

by  all  of  them  so  thoroughly  hopeless  that  if  he  had 
comedown  some  morning  in  a  pink  vest  and  lemon- 
colored  tights  no  one  would  have  thought  it  half  so 
Mroril  I  he  should  really  take  Mr.  Rasper's 

advice.  Mr.  Bog,  indeed,  at  forty-five  was  held  by 
one  and  all  to  be  utterly  impervious  to  female  bland- 
ishments. 

Let  the  reader  judge,  therefore,  for  himself,  with 
what  effect  this  bomb-shell  fell  in  the  office  four 
days  after  Mr.  Bog  was  supposed  to  have  started  on 
one  of  his  journ 

The  missile  came  by  post,  in  the  shape  of  a  news- 
paper addressed  to  Mr.  Rasper. 

It  was  a  provincial  paper,  not  from  Leicester,  but 
from  a  city  in  quite  another  quarter. 

Mr.  Rasper  had  unfolded  it  and  looked  it  care- 
lessly over,  —  had  read  several  items  of  local  news, 
town-council  squabbles,  workhouse  board  meetings, 
and  other  matters  in  which  he  took  not  the  slightest 
interest,  and  was  about  to  toss  it  into  the  waste  bas- 
ket, when  his  eye  caught  sight  of  a  couple  of  CT 
evidently  made  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  atten- 
tion. 

But  even  then  he  did  not  at  once  hit  the  right 
column.  u  Hunting  fixtures  for  next  week  "  ;  what 
on  earth  do  I  care  about  them  ?  u  Hops  two  pounds 
a  cwt.  higher";  well,  if  they  don't  raise  beer  it 
does  n't  matter  to  me.  "What  does  the  old  goose 
mean  by  marking  these  ? 
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At  last,  however,  he  did  find  it,  and  was  struck 
for  a  moment  speechless. 

"  Well,  by  Jove,"  he  said  at  last,  "  this  is  some- 
thing. But  I  don't  believe  it.  Here's  Bog  gone 
and  put  a  notice  in  the  paper  to  make  us  believe  he 
has  got  married.     Listen,  here  it  is." 

" '  Same  day,  at  Si .  Ambrose  in  this  city,  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  Wheeler,  the  rector,  Mr.  Thomas 
Frederick  Bog,  of  Highbury,  to  Emily,  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Theodore  Phillips,  Esq.,  of  Kingston, 
Jamaica.'  "  And  then,  as  if  that  were  not  enough, 
here  's  a  note  appended,  editorial  apparently. 

"  ['  Unusual  interest  attached  to  this  wedding  from 
the  fact  of  the  bride  being  married  —  as  we  are  per- 
mitted to  state  —  on  her  tenth  birthday. ']  " 

"  Very  fair,  indeed,  Mr.  Bog,"  said  Rasper,  as 
he  finished ;  "  very  creditable  for  a  first  joke,  —  only 
it 's  a  little  overdone.  You  '11  do  better  next  time. 
Now,  my  merry  men,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

Not  one  in  the  office  believed  a  word  of  it  of 
course.  "  Neither  do  I,"  said  Rasper ;  M  but  it  really  is 
very  fair  for  Bog.    I  must  go  and  show  it  to  Splutter." 

But  at  that  moment  Mr.  Splutter  came  in,  and 
on  being  tendered  the  newspaper  waived  the  offer, 
and  said,  "  Ah,  ah,  I  know  all  about  it.  Bog's  wed- 
ding, —  that 's  what  you  want  me  to  look  at,  is  n't 
it  V  Bless  you,  I've  known  of  it  for  more  than  a 
week.  Bog  told  me  and  Mr.  Charles,  but  made 
us  promise  to  keep  the  secret  till  it  was  all  over. 
He  goes  mooning  with  his  bride  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  then  he  takes  her  with  him  on  his  round. 
You  won't  see  him  here  again  this  six  weeks.  He 
was  married  the  very  morning  after  he  left  here. 
He  asked  me  to  be  present,  but  I  could  not  go. 
Now  Mr.  Rasper,  how  do  you  feel  now  ?  Your 
occupation  's  gone.  You  will  have  nothing  to  chaff 
him  about."  And  Mr.  Splutter,  chuckling  very 
loudly,  and  rubbing  his  hands  with  glee,  was  retreat- 
ing to  his  own  apartment. 

"  O,  but  stop  a  minute,"  cried  Rasper.  "  Do 
you  know  all  about  this,  too  ?  "  And  he  read  him 
the  editorial  note  about  the  "  tenth  birthday." 

It  was  Mr.  Splutter's  turn  now  to  be  surprised. 

"  Nonsense  !  "  he  said  ;  "  let  me  see."  And, 
taking  the  paper,  he  read  it  for  himself.  "  It  must 
be  a  mistake.     It  can't  be  true." 

"  '  Late  of  Kingston,  Jamaica.'  Who  is  she  ?  " 
asked  Rasper. 

"  Some  family  connection,  I  understood  him," 
said  Mr.  Splutter.  "  They  do  marry  very  young,  I 
have  been  told,  in  those  hot  climates.  But  in  Eng- 
land, —  it  is  impossible  ;  it  would  not  have  been 
allowed.  And  Bog  would  not  have  done  such  a 
thing.  It  is  all  nonsense,  —  nonsense!"  And  he 
shut  himself  into  his  own  room. 

And,  in  short,  that  was  the  conclusion  to  which 
all  in  the  office  came,  namely,  that  this  editorial 
note  was  a  piece  of  very  ridiculous  fooling,  which 
Bog  had  purposely  had  inserted  for  their  mystifica- 
tion. Considering  which  Mr.  Rasper,  who,  so  long 
as  he  had  disbelieved  the  marriage  itself,  had  pro- 
nounced the  whole  to  be  '  pretty  fair  for  Bog,'  said, 

—  now   that  the  marriage   was  an  established  fact, 

—  that  the  joke  about  the  bride's  age  was  not  only 
in  bad  taste,  but  as  a  joke  was  also  quite  inexcusa- 
ble, though  Bog's  first. 

During  the  six  following  weeks  of  Mr.  Bog's  ab- 
sence he  furnished  more  conversation  to  the  office, 
and  was  the  subject  of  more  jokes  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Rasper,  even  than  if  he  had  been  present. 

Speculation  exhausted  itself  as  to  the  reality  of 
this  extraordinary  editorial  note.     But  I  am  sorry 


to  say  that  at  last  the  conviction  gradually  estab- 
lished itself  that  the  fact  was  literally  true ;  that 
Bog,  having  married  some  mere  child  from  a  board- 
ing-school, —  having,  in  fact,  probably  run  off  with 
her  for  the  sake  of  her  money,  and  knowing  that  he 
could  not  possibly  conceal  the  fact  of  her5  being  a 
child,  had  impudently  determined  to  brazen  his 
misdeed  out  in  this  way  before  them  and  the  world. 

And  poor  Mr.  Bog  accordingly  fell  not  a  little  in 
the  opinion  of  his  fellow-clerks.  They  were  agreed, 
one  and  all,  that  he  had  done  a  thing  which,  in  a 
man  at  his  time  of  life,  was  unpardonable  —  posi- 
tively immoral  —  and  surely  must  also  be  illegal ;  a 
thing,  in  short,  for  which  it  would  behoove  them  all 
on  Mr.  Bog's  return  to  give  him  the  cold  shoulder 
and  the  cut. 

"  I  '11  be  bound  he  '11  bring  her  down  to  the 
office  in  a  short  frock,"  said  Mr.  Rasper,  "  and 
carry  her  in  on  his  arm." 

In  anticipation  of  which  very  remarkable  advent 
I  will,  for  a  little  while,  leave  Mr.  Rasper  and  the 
office. 

ii. 

While  his  own  character  was  thus  suffering,  and 
while  his  fellow  -  clerks  were  thus  discussing  the 
chances  of  their  finding  in  him  on  his  return  any 
small  remains  of  honor  and  morality,  Mr.  Bog's 
travels  with  his  bride  were  drawing  near  to  an  end. 

The  reader  would,  indeed,  have  been  able  to  in- 
fer this  much  had  we,  without  explanation  or  com- 
ment, merely  commenced  this  closing  chapter  with 
the  following  letter  which  Mr.  Bog  wrote  from  one 
of  his  resting-places. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Splutter,  —  I  purpose  being  in 
town  again  on  Tuesday  evening  next,  but  shall  not 
come  back  to  business  until  the  beginning  of  the 
following  week.  Will  you  oblige  me  and  my  wife 
by  giving  us  your  company  on  the  Friday  evening, 
and  by  inviting  for  me  all  my  confreres  of  the  office 
for  the  same  evening.  I  hate  the  ceremony  of  card- 
ing, and  calling,  and  sitting  in  state  to  receive  visits 
from  old  friends,  and  so  does  my  wife.  If  they  will 
all  take  it,  therefore,  in  this  informal  way  that  we 
shall  be  glad  to  see  them,  —  well,  glad  we  shall  be ; 
and  if  they  won't,  we  shall  be  sorry. 

"  Friday  evening  at  seven  ;  for  what  we  will  call 
our  '  small  and  early ' ;  being,  in  fact,  for  office  peo- 
ple only.  Yours  ever, 

"  T  F.  B." 

This  letter,  which  came  on  Monday  morning,  was 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Splutter  in  his  usual  prompt  and 
business-like  way. 

He  simply  turned  up  one  corner  of  it,  wrote  on 
the  back  of  that  corner  in  red  ink,  "  I  shall  go,  and 
hope  you  all  will,"  and  sent  it  out  to  Mr.  Rasper  to 
be  handed  round. 

The  decision  come  to  unanimously,  in  spite  of  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  passed  on  poor  Bog,  was 
that  they  would  go,  all  who  could,  if  it  were  only 
for  the  sake  of  having  an  early  sight  of  the  bride, 
and  giving  the  bridegroom  one  chance  of  reinstating 
himself  in  their  good  graces. 

When  the  evening  came,  therefore,  they  took  a 
couple  of  cabs,  and  all  went  down  together,  —  Mr. 
Splutter,  my  father,  Rasper,  Gibbs,  and  all  the  rest 
of  them,  —  they  having  agreed  on  a  convenient 
point  of  meeting  before  they  left  the  office. 

It  was  Mr.  Bog  himself  who  received  his  company 
in  his  cosey,  well-furnished  drawing-room  up  stairs, 
for  he  was  a  man  of  some  little  means,  and  had 
everything  very  comfortable  about  him. 
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"  Well,  Rasper,"  he  said,  after  the  first  hand- 
shakings, "your  constant  dropping  has  worn  away 
the  stone  at  last.  I  could  not  stand  it  any  longer, 
you  see.  Is  it  to  be  peace  between  us  now,  or 
war  ?  " 

"  I  don't  quite  know,"  said  Rasper,  laughing ; 
"  we  shall  see." 

"  You  had  better  not  make  it  war,"  said  Mr. 
Splutter,  "  for  Bog's  holiday  seems  to  have  put  him 
in  rare  fighting  order;  better  say  peace." 

Whereupon  Bog,  in  his  clumsy  way,  sparred  at 
Rasper  on  the  hearth-rug,  as  if  to  demonstrate  with 
what  ease  he  could  double  him  up. 

"I  shall  think  about  it,"  said  Rasper;  "and, 
before  deciding,  should  like  to  see  the  'teterrima 
causa  belli,'  if  that  is  what  my  old  Latin  grammar 
used  to  call  another  fair  one." 

"Hare,"  said  Mr.  Bog,  "in  good  time  she  comes. 
Friends,  allow  me.  My  wife,  Mrs.  Bog,  and  her 
cousin,  Miss  Wheeler."  And  in  came  the  two 
ladies  as  he  spoke. 

One  was  of  middle  age,  or  apparently  somewhat 
over  the  middle  ago,  wearing  spectacles,  with  a  ma- 
tronly look  and  a  good-tempered  face  that  was  very 
? feasant  to  look  upon.  "  The  cousin,"  said  Mr. 
lasper,  "  who  comes  to  keep  house  till  the  child-wife 
is  of  ago.     Just  as  I  thought." 

The  other  was  a  merry,  laughing  young  girl,  seem- 
ingly of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  though  possibly  she 
might  be  younger. 

Rasper  shook  his  head  and  looked  grave  at  sight 
of  her.  "  Exactly  as  we  predicted,"  he  said  to  his 
neighbor ;  "  she  's  quite  a  child.  Really  this  is  a  bad 
business ;  but  it 's  always  so  when  men  put  off*  too 
long.  Ah,  Bog,  Bog,  she'll  be  a  handsome  young 
widow,  my  old  friend,  when  you  and  I  are  gone." 

He  went  over,  nevertheless,  and  made  small  talk 
to  the  young  girl  by  the  piano. 

"  Been  long  in  England  ?  "  he  asked  her,  among 
other  things. 

•  No,"  she  said  ;  "  only  about  a  month  before  the 
wedding." 

"  Known  Mr.  Bog  before  ?  "  Mr.  Rasper  sup; 

'•  No  ;  she  had  only  seen  him  for  the  first  time 
when  she  was  op  in  London  with  her  cousin  about 
a  fortnight  before  the  wedding.  Her  cousin  had 
known  him  many  years." 

"  You  will  find  England  very  different,  I  suppose," 
went  on  Mr.  Rasper,  "from  Jamaica  ?  " 

"  Jamaica  ?  "  she  said,  laughing  ;  "  I  dare  say  I 
should  if  I  had  ever  been  there.  I'm  only  from 
Edinbro'." 

"  O,  indeed,"  he  replied ;  "  I  beg  your  pardon. 
Then  I  suppose  the  late  Mr.  —  " 

"  I  say,  Rasper,"  called  out  Mr.  Bog  from  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  "  I  want  you  to  come  and 
say  something  clever  to  my  wife." 

■  Yo-.iv  wife  s  'K'.lairaed  the  startled  Rasper,  "  I 
thong*'-'  I  was  —  " 

"  f  i  talking  to  her  ?  "  said  Mr.  Bog.  "  Don't 
say,  now,  that  you  thought  I  had  married  little  Ro- 
sy," and  he  went  off*  into  a  fit  of  laughter  of  lon^ 
duration.  "  Rasper,"  he  said,  on  getting  his  breath 
■gate,  "  you  really  did  not  think  that,  —  O,  O,  O," 
and  then  went  off*  into  a  longer  laugh  than  ever,  in 
v.l.i;  h  we  all  joined  him. 

••  Then  what  on  earth,"  said  Rasper,  .rought  to 
bay ,  "  what  on  earth  teas  the  meaning  oi  that  news- 
pa;  er  note?" 

1  Eh,  what  ?  No  ?  Now  you  really  don't  mean 
to  say  you've  never  guessed  what  that  meant? 
Yon  don't  mean  to  say  that  when  you  read  '  same 
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day  at '  so  and  so,  you  never  carried  your  eye  up 
to  look  what  day  that  was  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Rasper ;  "  but  what  matter  could 
that  make  ?  " 

"  All  the  matter,"  said  Mr.  Bog.  "  We  were 
married  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  February;  that  is 
my  wife's  birthday,  and  you  know  it  only  comes 
once  in  four  years." 

"  Well,  Bog,  upon  my  word  I  never  thought  of 
that : '  and  I  have  been  nursing  all  manner  of  wrath 
against  you." 

"Splendid!"  said  Bog,  "splendid!  I  did  not 
think  it  possible  to  swindle  the  swindler  so  com- 
pletely. The  longest  life  I  hoped  for  my  joke  was 
a  life  of  about  five  minutes;  and  in  the  hope  of  that 
I  got  my  friend  the  editor  to  print  me  that  one  copy 
of  the  paper  with  a  note  specially  intended  for  you." 

"  O  !  then  Mrs.  Bog's  age  is  not  proclaimed  to 
all  the  world,"  said  Rasper. 

■  Not  exactly,"  said  Bog  ;  "  though  for  that  matter 
she  would  not  in  the  least  bare  cared  if  it  had  been." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Bog;  "I'm  long  past 
earing  who  knows  how  old  I  am." 

That  ia  the  story  of  how  Mr.  Bog  married  his  wife 
on  her  tenth  birthday. 

"Really,  Rasper,"  said  Mr.  Splutter,  as  they 
walked  home  together,  "  that  was  very  good  indeed 
for  B< 

And  Rasper  admitted  unreservedly  that  it  really 
was  very  clever  indeed,  considered  as  Bog's  first. 

SIR  DAVID  BSBWSXE& 
So  km  i:  is  held  to  be  not  generally  conducive  to 
long  life;  but  the  eminent  man  whose  death  if 
corded  this  week  was  an  example  of  length  of  days 
combined  with  devotion  to  the  study  of  Nature's 
laws.  Lord  Brougham  is  another  IIM*anC0,  still 
spared  to  us,  and  yet  more  mi^ht  be  cited,  proving 
that  the  rule  (if  it  exist  at  all)  is  not  without  nu- 
merous exceptions.  In  the  case  of  Lord  Brougham, 
however,  scienee  has  not  been  the  chief  pursuit,  or 
the  most  powerful  intluenee.  Law,  statesmanship, 
and  literature  have  varied  the  occupations,  and  by 
turns  stimulated  the  mental  energies,  of  the  vener- 
able ex-Chancellor,  and  it  may  be  said  that  he  has 
fed  in  many  pastures,  and  tasted  the  air  of  many 
intellectual  regions.  But  Sir  David  Brewster  was 
almost  wholly  a  scientific  man,  literature  with  him 
being  little  more  than  a  means  of  diffusing  the 
knowledge  of  physical  philosophy.  From  his  ear- 
liest years  he  gave  himself  to  the  investigation  of  the 
material  forces  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  conditions 
by  which  they  are  regulated,  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life  he  devoted  his  attention  mainly  to  those  great 
subjects.  II"  was,  indeed,  educated  for  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  of  which  he  became  a  licentiate;  but 
the  natural  bent  of  his  mind  led  him  in  another  di- 
rection, and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  chose  that 
pursuit  for  which  his  abilities  were  the  most  conspic- 
uously adapted.  Brewster,  like  some  of  the  other 
able  and  laborious  scientific  men  of  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  was  a  Scotchman.  He  was 
born  at  Jedburgh,  on  the  11th  of  December,  1781, 
and  had  consequently  entered  on  his  eighty-seventh 
vear  when  death  terminated  his  labors.  When  a 
youth,  studying  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he 
had  the  advantage  of  associating  with,  and  being 
guided  by,  such  men  as  Robison,  the  then  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy;  Playfair,  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics; and  Dugald  Stewart,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy.     The  lessons  of  these  celebrated  think- 
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ers  must  have  confirmed  in  him  the  original  disposi- 
tion of  his  mind  towards  exact  studies ;  and  we  find 
that  his  diligence  as  a  student  was  not  long  in  meet- 
ing with  recognition.  As  early  as  1 800,  when  he 
could  not  have  been  more  than  nineteen  years  of 
age,  if  so  much,  he  received  from  his  University  the 
honorary  degree  of  M.  A. ;  in  1807  he  received  the 
distinction  of  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen ;  and  subsequently  the  degree  of  A.  M.  was 
conferred  on  him  by  Cambridge,  and  that  of  D.  C.  L. 
by  Oxford  and  Durham.  While  yet  at  Edinburgh 
University,  Brewster  gave  great  attention  to  the 
study  of  optics ;  and  it  is  especially  in  this  branch 
of  science  that  he  made  his  name.  Subsequently  to 
quitting  the  University,  and  while  editing  the  M  Ed- 
inburgh Encyclopaedia,"  —  a  task  which  extended 
over  two-and-twenty  years,  viz.  from  1808  to  1830, 
—  his  thoughts  were  strongly  directed  towards  the 
subject  of  lenses,  partly  by  his  writing  the  article  on 
"  Burning  Instruments  "  in  the  Cyclopaedia  in  ques- 
tion, and  partly  by  a  suggestion  from  Buffon  to  con- 
struct a  lens  out  of  zones  of  glass,  each  of  which 
might  be  built  up  out  of  several  circular  segments. 
He  proposed  the  application  of  this  idea  to  an  ap- 
paratus consisting  of  lenses  and  mirrors,  by  which 
the  light  of  the  sun  could  be  collected  into  a  burning 
focus,  or  condensed  into  a  parallel  beam  of  light. 
The  invention  is  now  used  in  lighthouses,  and  is 
found  to  produce  a  much  more  intense  and  far- 
reaching  radiance  than  the  ordinary  reflector.-,  so 
that  the  danger  of  shipwreck  is  proportionately 
diminished.  It  took  a  very  long  time,  however,  to 
bring  the  invention  into  actual  use.  Brewster  pub- 
lished a  separate  treatise  on  the  subject  in  the  year 
1812,  but  it  was  not  until  1833  that  our  lighthouses 
were  fitted  up  with  the  improved  apparatus,  al- 
though Brewster's  contrivance  was  introduced  into 
France  at  an  earlier  period  by  Fresnel.  That  which 
finally  determined  the  English  authorities  to  adopt 
the  polyzonal  lens  was  a  series  of  experiments  made 
in  Scotland  from  Calton  Hill  to  Gulan  Hill,  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  miles  and  a  half,  which  showed  that 
one  polyzonal  lens,  with  an  argand  burner  of  four 
concentric  circles,  gave  a  light  equal  to  nine  para- 
bolic reflectors,  each  carrying  a  single  argand  burner. 
That  France  should  have  anticipated  us  in  the  utili- 
zation of  this  admirable  discovery,  though  the  credit 
of  the  idea  belonged  mainly  to  our  own  countryman, 
is  only  one  of  numerous  instances  of  the  strange  hold 
which  prescription  has  acquired  over  most  persons 
in  Great  Britain.  In  no  country  has  science  more 
illustrious  servants  than  in  this  ;  but  in  none,  or  tew, 
have  scientific  men  greater  obstacles  to  encounter, 
in  the  shape,  not  of  persecution,  but  of  a  certain  dull 
conservatism  of  habit,  which  shrinks  instinctively 
from  contact  with  fresh  ideas.  Among  his  many 
contributions  to  scientific  literature,  Sir  David  wrote 
a  book  entitled  "  The  Martyrs  of  Science,"  as  exem- 
plified in  the  lives  of  Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  and 
Kepler ;  and  to  these  he  might  have  added  some 
instances  from  among  his  own  countrymen.  We  no 
longer  put  people  to  the  rack  for  opening  new  re- 
gions in  the  immense  territory  of  knowledge  ;  we  no 
longer  subject  them  to  penal  consequences,  or  even 
to  obloquy ;  but  we  not  unfrequently  wear  out  their 
hearts  by  prolonged  neglect,  or  force  them  to  take 
their  inventions  to  other  lands,  less  oppressed  than 
ours  by  the  weight  of  routine  and  the  inert  stupidity 
of  precedent.  Throughout  his  life,  Brewster  was 
more  signally  recognized  by  foreign  countries  than 
by  his  own.  It  was  not  until  1832  that  he  was 
knighted,  and  he  never  got  beyond  that  petty  dis- 


tinction, the  reward  of  successful  tallow-chandlers 
who  present  an  address  to  Royalty.  Not,  however, 
for  such  ends  did  Brewster  work.  He  was  a  real 
devotee  of  science  for  its  own  sake,  and  his  discover- 
ies in  the  polarization  of  light,  in  the  analysis  of  the 
solar  beam,  and  in  the  properties  of  crystals,  to- 
gether with  the  invention  in  connection  with  light- 
houses to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  some 
others,  will  hand  down  his  name  to  posterity  as  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  investigators  into  physical 
laws  which  the  present  century  has  produced.  It  is 
to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  that  beautiful  instru- 
ment the  kaleidoscope,  and  for  the  no  less  ingenious 
spectroscope.  The  kaleidoscope  he  gave  to  the 
world  as  long  ago  as  1816,  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
it  became  popular  at  once.  Besides  presenting  a 
most  interesting  illustration  of  optical  laws,  it  has 
provided  the  young  with  a  charming  and  fascinating 
toy,  in  which  one  might  suppose  some  invisible  fairy, 
writh  a  taste  for  graceful  and  gorgeous  effects,  was 
at  work,  weaving  phantasies  of  form  and  color  with- 
out end.  The  germ  of  the  idea  may  be  discovered 
in  the  writings  of  Baptista  Porta,  Ivircher,  and 
Bradley,  but  in  so  slight  a  degree  as  to  leave  the 
credit  of  the  invention  almost  wholly  with  Brewster. 
Though  not  often,  we  believe,  applied  to  useful  pur- 
poses, it  is  capable  of  being  employed  in  the  design- 
ing of  patterns  and  of  ornamental  work ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  endless  combination  of  beautiful  forms 
which  it  produces  by  a  mere  turn  of  the  wrist  might 
well  throw  into  despair  the  most  ingenious  Saracen 
that  ever  elaborated  geometrical  figures  for  the 
adornment  of  harem  or  mosque.  Unfortunately  for 
Brewster,  his  patent  right  in  this  invention  was 
evaded,  so  that,  although  large  sums  of  money  were 
made  by  the  sale  of  the  instruments,  but  little  went 
into  tit  pocket. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  life  Sir  David  wrote  and 
published  many  books  in  connection  with  science, 
besides  editing  one  or  two  philosophical  periodicals. 
Perhaps  his  most  popular  work,  because  written  in 
a  popular  style  for  general  readers,  was  that  entitled 
u  Letters  on  Natural  Magic,"  a  most  attractive  vol- 
ume, which  has  found  thousands  of  admirers.  More 
recently  he  entered  into  a  controversy  which  at  one 
time  raged  hotly,  and,  in  answer  to  Professor  Whe- 
well's  "  Plurality  of  Worlds,"  published  "  More 
AVorlds  than  One,  the  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and 
the  Hope  of  the  Christian"  (1854).  Like  most  pro- 
fessors of  exact  science,  Sir  David  was  a  doughty 
opponent  of  all  forms  of  superstition  and  all  kinds  of 
charlatan  tricks.  In  common  with  the  late  Profes- 
sor Faraday,  he  set  himself  against  the  table-turning 
and  spirit-rapping  nonsense  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  ago,  and  was  on  that  account  coarsely  reviled 
by  the  u  spiritualists."  All  this,  however,  is  now 
forgotten,  and  he  leaves  behind  him  the  fame  of  ster- 
ling achievements,  and  the  memory  of  a  life  well  spent, 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 
Punch  prints  the  following  mot  by  a  fashionable 
young  married  woman :   u  The  latest  thing  out  — 
My  husband !  " 

It  is  cited  as  an  evidence  of  increasing  civiliza- 
tion in  Shanghai,  that  they  have  learned  how  to 
brew  good  beer  there. 

Mi:.  Tenxysox  is  paying  one  of  the  penalties  of 
reputation,  as  well  as  being  paid  very  handsomely 
for  his  music.  He  has  again  been  obliged  to  request, 
the  press  to  state  that  he  "  regrets  that  it  is  no  longer 
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possible  for  him  to  answer  the  innumerable  letters, 
or  to  acknowledge  the  MS.  verses,  which  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  from  strangers." 

Tin:  Emperor  has  sent  Queen  Augusta  of 
Prussia    a    pair   of    Sevres   vases,   for  which    her 

Majesty  had  expressed  great  admiration  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition. 

Mrs.  Coiidkn  announces  in  the  Manchester  Ex- 
aminer that  she  proposes  to  arrange,  with  a  view  to 
publication,  a  collection  of  Mr.  Cobden's  letters  on 
public  questions,  commencing  with  those  on  national 
education.  Mrs.  Cobden  asks  that  any  of  her  late 
husband's  friends  who  have  letters  suitable  for  this 
collection  will  oblige  her  with  the  use  of  the  origi- 
nals. 

Tiik  Irish  have  a  very  particular  way  of  boiling 
their  potatoes.  They  never  boil  them.  A  large  pot 
is  always  on  the  fire,  —  a  steady,  slow  fire, — and 
on  every  occasion  when  the  contents  come  up  to 
the  very  verge  of  boiling  point,  cold  water  is  dashed 
in,  and  the  operation  is,  in  Irish  kitchen  phraseol- 
ogy, '•  backed.  The  process  is  continually  re: 
till  the  potatoes  are  cooked.  Youget,  by  this  m 
an  admirable  potato. 

Wiikx  Mdlle.  Local  made  her  debut  at  St. 
Petersburg  as  Marguerite  in  Gounod's  '•  Faust,"  the 
enthusiasm  she  created  wa>  so  great  that  she  was 
called  before  the  curtain  twenty-two  times.  She 
has  since  sung  in  the  u  Africaine. "  and  in  "Don 
Giovanni."  When  singing  Zerlina  she  was  encored 
twice  in  the  second  aria,  and  the  demands  for  a 
double  repetition  of  a  later  song  were  so  vehement 
that   the    Emperor   had  to   give   the  signal  fur  the 

performance  to  proceed.  The  demands  tor  encores 
continued  to  be  so  frequent  that  a  public  DOtk 

I   by  the  management   to   say   she  could    sing 
her  music  only  twice. 

ACCORDING  to  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Examiner,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  playing  at 
questions  and  answers  at  the  Tuileries  not  nog 
said  that  his  favorite  occupation  was  "sceki;: 
solution  of  insoluble  questions."  The  whole  of  the 
answers  made  on  the  occasion  by  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  were  respecti\  ely  SS  follows:  "  What 
quality  do  you  prefer  V  "  — ''  Gratitude,"  and 
'•Devotion."  —  "What  are  your  favorite  occupa- 
tions f  "  —  '•  Seeking  the  solution  of  insoluble  ques- 
tion^," and  -'Doing  good."  —  '-What  should  you 
like  to  be  ?  "  —  ••  My  grandson,"  and  "  What  I  am." 

—  "  What  historical  personage  do  you  most  hate  ''.  " 

—  "The  Constable  de  Bourbon,"  and  "  Lopez."  — 
"  What  faults  do  you  most  easily  pardon  ? "  — 
"  Those  by  which  I  profit,"  and  "  Those  which 
passion  excuses." 

ACCORDING  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  a  social  ex- 
periment of  some  interest  is  now  being  tried  in  Lon- 
don. There  are  many  people  in  good  circumstances, 
bachelors,  single  ladies,  or  married  couples  without 
family,  who  are  afraid  to  face  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  becoming  householders,  especially  as  small 
houses  of  the  size  that  would  suit  them  are  rarely  to 
be  obtained  in  a  good  situation,  even  at  a  high  rent ; 
and  who,  on  the  other  hand,  find  an  irksome  sacri- 
fice of  independence  in  ordinary  lodgings.  An  at- 
tempt is  now  being  made  —  with  what  success  re- 
mains to  be  seen  —  to  provide  accommodation  for 
this  class  somewhat  after  the  French  fashion.  A 
large  pile  of  buildings  called  "  Belgrave  Mansions" 
has  been  built  on  Lord  Westminster's  estate.     The 


rooms  are  let  singly  or  in  suites  as  unfurnished  apart- 
ments, each  tenant  having  the  liberty,  of  course,  to 
furnish  and  fit  them  up  as  he  pleases.  The  com- 
pany provides  all  necessary  service,  and  there  is  a 
coffee-room  for  the  use  of  the  tenants.  There  is  no 
obligation,  implied  or  understood,  that  the  tenants 
should  take  their  meals  in  the  house :  they  are  free 
to  live  just  as  they  like,  and  can  procure  their  wine, 
tea,  coffee,  and  everything  else  wherever  they  choose, 
—  in  short,  it  is  proposed  that  they  shall  enjoy  as 
much  privacy  and  independence  as  if  they  were  in 
a  house  of  their  own.  Much  will,  of  course,  depend 
on  the  way  in  which  such  establishments  are  con- 
ducted, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
want  to  be  supplied,  and  that  the  club  system  is  ca- 
pable of  useful  development  in  this  direction. 

The  London  Star  says  :  "  That  eccentric  individ- 
ual Mr.  George  Francis  Train  baa  been  the  hero  of 
another  ridiculous  presentation.  Five  little  girls, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  only  ten  or  eleven  years 
of  age,  waited  on  him  with  an  artificial  bouquet  for 
his  daughter,  and  a  high-flown  address  for  himself. 
This  address  professed  to  embody  the  political  opin- 
ions of  the  young  ladies  themselves,  and  was  there- 
fore a  good  joke.  Mr.  Train  told  the  youthful  dep- 
utation that  his  daughter  was  being  educated  at  the 
Convent  ef  9  I  Heart  in   New  York.     But 

his  account  of  a  buffalo  hunt,  in  which  his  little  girl 
rode  upon  a  pony  while  he  valornu-dy  slew  nine  buf- 
faloes, is  one  of  those  stories  which  a  man  had  al- 
ways Letter  tell  three  thousand  miles  from  his  own 
country." 

A  rum  epitome  of  feminine  fickleness  apj 
month  by  month  in  a  certain  dome-tie  magazine  pat- 
ronized by  the  women  of  England.     Th 

has  opened  her  column-;  as  a  medium  for  the  barter 
of  all  sorts  of  articles  between  her  fair  friends.  In 
one  number  of  the  journal  there  are  thirty-two  of- 
fers of  exchanges,  and  very  droll  and  suggestive 
lie  of  them.  Of  course,  dress  and  adornment 
are  at  the  l>oUoin  of  a  good  many  :  for  instance, 
Dora  offers  "  a  large  handsome  Astrakan  cloak 
(real)  tor  a  small  seal-skin  jacket  (rcah  ":  and  M. 
15.  •'  three  set*  of  Tinny  lace  collars  and  cuff's  for  a 
Cluny  berthe."  One  dear  creature  has  to  go  into 
mourning,  and  wants  fourteen  yards  of  black  silk, 
with  a  long  list  of  jet  ornaments,  for  which  she  will 
give  sixteen  yards  of  blue  silk,  an  opera-jacket,  a 
new  fan  and  some  other  articles.  Mabel's  testes  are 
canine:  she  sighs  for  M  a  tiny  black  and  tan  terrier, 
and  will  give  her  sable  muff  for  one  weighing  no 
more  than  two  pounds."  Adriana  goes  in  ibr  com- 
fort in  lieu  of  appearance,  and  tenders  gold  and 
coral  ear-rings  for  a  seal-skin  muff'  and  cuff's.  The 
literary  dames  and  damsels  veer  capriciously  in 
their  ta-te<.  Mi-s  A.  \\.  shows  her  present  appreci- 
ation of  the  poet  Laureate  by  offering  '•  a  complete 
set  of  his  poems  for  the  four  volumes  of  Thack- 
eray's Miscellanies."  Nora  Dama  wishes  to  change 
Mi—  Procter  for  Jean  Inge  low.  Mary  S.  laudably 
desires  "  a  good  book  on  ladies' gardening  "  ;  but  she 
unblushingly  exposes  her  disloyalty  by  offering  u  all 
the  royal  family  photographs  for  One."  Mr.  Punch 
would  hardly  feel  nattered  if  he  knew  that  two  of 
his  mighty  tomes  are  proffered  for  Mildred's  Wed- 
ding. The  editress  of  the  magazine  has,  herself, 
however,  to  eat  the  leek  by  publishing  an  offer  of  a 
whole  year  of  her  precious  journal  for  Mrs.  Beeton's 
Book  of  Household  Management.  Sewing-machines 
are  in  great  demand ;  postage-stamps  are  at  a  dis- 
count ;  music  is  very  brisk. 
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A  FASHIONABLE  LOVE  AFFAIR. 

And  so  we  love  our  cousin  James  ? 
Trust  the  old  woman  for  a  seer ! 
Why,  how  the  little  lily  flames, 
The  blue  eyes  open,  and  each  ear 
Hath  turned  into  a  rosebud,  dear  ! 
Ah  !  bless  thee,  Blanche,  though  I  am  old, 

I  guessed  thy  secret  from  the  first,  — 
Though  I  am  ugly,  patched,  and  cold, 

I  've  seen  the  world,  its  best  and  worst ; 
And  ah  !  the  world  is  cruel,  bad,  and  rough ; 

Not  that  it  calls  me  names,  —  it  is  not  that ! 
Life  after  twenty-five  is  sad  enough, 

At  sixty-five,  how  dull  and  stale  and  flat ! 
Ah,  child  !  though  year  on  year  in  shame  and  woe 
These  feet  have  wandered  on  through  weary 

ways, 
I  never  loved  but  once  in  all  my  days,  — 
Not  wisely,  ah  !  not  wisely,  —  but  I  know, 

When  all  the  light  of  all  the  world  has  passod, 
That  love  will  lift  me  up  to  God  at  last ! 

Blanche,  little  Blanche  !  how  shall  I  phrase  to  thee 

The  truth  —  the  shame  —  of  him  1  cherished  so  ? 
A  wild  gallant,  such  as  there  used  to  be 

When  I  was  young,  —  't  is  fifty  years  ago. 
A  ne'er-do-well,  degraded,  worn,  and  wild, 

A  knight,  yet  fallen  from  his  knightly  state, 
Brought  down  by  wine  and  wicked  women,  child ; 

But  these  were  things  I  only  knew  too  late  ; 
And  we,  we  Osbornes,  were  a  race  of  fire,  — 

No  lily  ladies  sighing  over  fashions,  — 
The  blood  of  soldiers  filled  me,  and  my  sire 

Gave  me  quick  humors  and  eternal  passions  ! 
And  when  I  loved  that  man  of  evil  fame  — 

Ere  I  knew  all,  love  grew  without  control  — 
Child,  I  was  his  forever  —  pride  nor  shame 
Could  come  between  our  spirits  —  he  became 

A  fearful  part  of  my  immortal  soul. 

They  put  stone  walls  between  us,  —  it  was  just ! 

But  money  opens  doors,  —  we  met  alone, — 
And  I  besought  him,  on  my  knees,  to  thrust 

His  evil  fiend  behind  him,  and  atone ! 
Atone  !  atone  !  O  the  wild  vows  he  swore  ! 

I  listened  and  believed ;  yet  he  sinned  on,  — 
Then,  on  the  threshold  of  my  father's  door, 
One  moonless  night,  I  cried,  "  I  love  no  more  ! 

Thy  shame  has  come  between  us,  — get  thee  gone ! " 
And  fled  into  the  sleeping  house,  and  crept 

Up  the  dark  stairs,  and  felt  along  the  gloom, 
And  found  my  mother  waiting  in  my  room, 
And  fell  on  that  hard  woman's  heart,  and  wept ; 
And  ere  I  knew  the  terror,  little  one, 

Ere  I  awoke  from  that  dark,  vague  distress, 
The  world  had  grown  all  dark,  the  wrong  was  done, 

And  I  was  withering  in  a  bridal  dress. 

Then  came  my  folly,  —  sin,  —  it  matters  naught 
What  name  they  give  to  their  unhallowed  thought ! 
One  night  —  I  was  alone  in  my  cold  dwelling  — 
My  iord  was  heaven  knows  where  —  at  rout  or 
ball  — 
There  came  the  cackle  of  a  gossip,  telling 

That  he  —  that  man  —  had  fallen  in  a  brawl, — 
Hurt  unto  death,  —  and  in  a  lodging  lay 
A  street  or  two  away. 
Blanche,  little  Blanche  !  ere  I  could  understand, 
I  sat  by  his  bedside,  and  held  his  hand  ! 


Ah  !  pity,  pity  me  !     All,  all,  was  lost ; 

The  world  had  gone  and  all  the  world  can  gain,  ' 
All,  all,  save  him  and  his  sick  agonv, 

And  those  wild  eyes  that  rolled  in  fevered  pain  ! 

0  God,  forgive  me  !  for  I  prayed  and  cried  : 

"  My  place  is  here  —  here,  here,  —  by  this  bed- 
side ! 
Nothing  is  left  me  in  the  world  but  this,  — 

This  life  that  flutters  o'er  its  opening  grave,  — 
These  eyes  that  see  not,  lips  that  cannot  kiss,  — 

And  this  is  all  I  crave  ! " 

But  he  —  that  man  I  name  not  —  raving  lay. 

Knowing  me  not,  but  dreaming  of  his  crimes,  — 
And  —  ah,    the   horror !  —  shrieking    loud    at 
times, 
In  blasphemies  to  make  the  hair  turn  gray,  — 
Words,  Blanche,  to  wither  up  the  heart  and  chill 
The  weary  love  that  listens  on  the  ground  ; 
But  mine  was  love  more  piteous,  more  profound, 
And  'mid  the  red-hot  shame  I  loved  him  still,  — 

Loved  on  with  awfuller,  intenser  fire, 
Loved  on  with  Horror  for  my  only  friend, 
Loved  blindly  on  as  mighty  men  aspire  ! 
And,  Blanche,  there  came  reward  before  the  end. 

It  was  a  sombre  sunset;  at  his  side 

1  kept  my  vigil,  breathing  soft  and  deep, 
Watching  his  slumber,  while  the  eventide 

Scattered  its  dusky  silver  on  his  sleep. 
And,  Blanche,  just  then  he  woke,  and  looked  at 
me ! 

A  wild,  long  look,  bitter,  without  a  breath ! 
And  knew  me,  knew  me,  sinking  wearily 

As  if  to  close  his  eyes  in  angry  death  ; 
Then  looked  again,  and  moaned  upon  his  bed, 

And  that  soft  silver  softened  o'er  his  face  ; 
And  when,  snow-pale,  I  bent  above  his  head, 

The  lines  of  shame,  and  sorrow,  and  disgrace 
Faded  away,  and  left  his  features  wan 

As  placid  as  a  little  one 's  at  prayer : 
The  great,  pure  soul  that  hides  in  every  man 

Came  up  into  his  eyes  and  trembled  there ; 
And  while  as  gently  as  a  mother  might, 
I  answered  that  sweet  light, 
And  moved  his  head  upon  my  arm,  he  smiled 
Ami  kissed  me,  like  a  child  ; 
And  fainter,  fainter,  grew  his  human  heart, 

And  colder,  colder,  grew  the  tired  bad  clay, 
While  his  diviner  part 

Sweetened  and  slipt  away. 

And  thou  art  pale,  —  so  pale. 

Kiss  me,  and  pardon  the  old  woman's  tale. 

There  was  a  separation,  as  you  've  heard,  — 

My  lord  hushed  up  the  truth  he  never  knew  : 
We  parted  quietly,  without  a  word,  — 

And  here  I  am  alive  at  sixty-two. 
What  the  world   said,  who  knows  ?   this  heart  of 
mine 

Broke  not,  but  grew  a  little  harder,  colder,  — 
I  lived,  played  cards,  made  gossip  over  wine  ; 
I  did  not  grieve,  —  the  loss  was  too  divine,  — 

I  grieve  still  less,  my  dear,  now  I  am  older. 
For  now  I  see  the  past  with  clearer  eyes, 

Though  people  think  me  bad,  and  think  aright : 
The  world  is  much  amiss,  but  love  is  wise, 
And  what  is  pure  one  moment,  I  surmise, 

Is  pure  forever,  in  the  world's  despite. 

Robert  Buchanan. 
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FOUL    PLAY.* 

By  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


CH AFTER  XXV  (Continued). 

Nkxt  morning,  at  daybreak,  Hazel  met  her  just 
issuing  from  her  hut,  and  pointing  to  his  net  told  her 
he  was  going  to  forage;  and  would  she  be  good 
enough  to  make  the  lire  and  have  boiling  water 
ready  :  he  was  sorry  to  trouble  her ;  but  poor  Welch 
was  worse  this  morning.  Miss  Rolleston  cut  short 
his  excuses.  "  Pray  do  not  take  nie  for  a  child  ;  of 
course  I  will  lifdit  the  fire,  and  boil  the  waters  Only 
I  have  no  lucifer  matches." 

••Here  are  two,"  slid  he.  "I  carry  the  box, 
wrapped  in  oil-kin:  for  if  anything  happen  to  them, 
Heaven  help  us." 

lie  crossed  the  prostrate  palm-tree,  and  dived  into 
the  wood.  It  was  a  large  beautiful  wood,  and  ex- 
cept at  the  western  edge,  the  trees  were  all  of  the 
palm-tree  genus,  but  contained  several  species,  in- 
eluding  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  The  turf  ran  under 
these  trees  for  about  forty  yards  and  then  died 
gradually  away  under  the  same  thick  shade  which 
destroyed  all  other  vegetation  in  this  wood,  and 
made  it  so  easy  to  see  and  travel. 

He  gathered  a  few  cocoa-nuts  that  had  burst  out 
of  their  ripe  pods  and  fallen  to  the  ground  ;  and  ran 
on  till  he  reached  a  belt  of  trees  and  shrubs,  that 
bounded  the  palm  forest.  Here  his  progress  was  no 
longer  easy  :  but  he  found  trees  covered  with  a  small 
fruit  resembling  quinces  in  every  particular,  of  look, 
taste,  and  smell,  ami  that  made  him  persevere,  since 
it  was  most  important  to  learn  the  useful  products 
of  the  island.  Presently  he  burst  through  some 
brushwood  into  a  swampy  bottom  surrounded  by 
low  trees,  and  instantly  a  dozen  large  birds  of  the 
Osprey  kind  rose  flapping  into  the  air  like  windmills 
rising.  He  was  quite  startled  by  the  whirring  and 
flapping,  and  not  a  little  amazed  at  the  appearance 
of  the  place.  Here  was  a  very  charnel-house  ;  so 
thick  lay  the  shells,  skeletons,  and  loose  bones  of 
fish.  Here  too  he  found  three  terrapin  killed  but 
not  eaten  :  and  also  some  fish,  more  or  less  pecked. 
"  Aha !  my  worthy  executioners,  much  obliged," 
said  he:  "you  have  saved  me  that  job":  and 
into  the  bag  went  the  terrapin,  and  two  plump 
fish,  but  slightly  mutilated.      Before  he  had  gone  I 


many  yards,  back  came  the  sailing  wings,  and  the 
birds  settled  again  betbre  his  eyes.  The  rest  of  the 
low  wood  was  but  thin,  and  he  soon  emerged  upon 
the  open  country  :  but  it  was  most  unpromising  ;  and 
fitter  for  geese  than  men  :  a  vast  sedgy  swamp  with 
water  in  the  middle,  thin  fringes  of  great  fern-tie.  s, 
and  here  and  there  a  disconsolate  tree  like  a  weep- 
ing-willow, and  at  the  end  of  this  lake  and  swamp, 
which  altogether  formed  a  triangle,  was  a  barren 
hill  without  a  blade  of  vegetation  on  it,  and  a  sort 
of  jagged  summit,  volcanic!  Hazel  did  not  at  all 
like  the  look  of. 

Somewhat  dismayed  at  finding  so  large  a  slice  of 
the  island  worthless,  he  returned  through  the  wood, 
guiding  himself  due  west  by  his  poeket-comp:iss,  and 
so  got  down  to  the  shore,  where  he  found  scallops 
and  cray-fish  in  incredible  abundance.  Literally, 
he  had  only  to  go  into  the  water  and  gather  them. 
But  "  enough  "  is  as  good  as  "  a  ("east."  Eh  ran  to 
the  pots  with  his  miscellaneous  bag.  and  was  not 
received  according  to  his  deserts.  Miss  Rolleston 
told  him,  a  little  severely,  the  water  had  been  boil- 
ing a  long  time.  Then  he  produced  his  provender, 
by  way  of  excuse. 

"  Tortoises  again  !  "  said  she,  and  shuddered  vis- 
ibly. 

But  the  quinces  and  cocoa-nuts  were  graciously 
received.     Welch,  however,  cried  out  for  cabbage. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?  "  said  Hazel.  "  For  e very- 
such  cabbage,  a  king  must  die." 

44  Goodness  me  !  " 

44  A  monarch  of  the  grove." 

44  O,  a  King  Log.  Why,  then  down  with  them 
all,  of  course ;  sooner  than  dear  Mr.  Welch  shall  go 
without  his  cabbage." 

He  cast  a  look  of  admiration  on  her,  which  she 
avoided,  and  very  soon  his  axe  was  heard  ringing 
in  the  wood  hard  by.  Then  came  a  loud  crash. 
Then  another.  Hazel  came  running  with  the  cab- 
bage, and  a  cocoa-pod.  "  There,"  said  he,  "  and 
there  are  a  hundred  more  about.  Whilst  you  cook 
that  for  Welch,  I  will  store  them."  Accordingly  he 
returned  to  the  wood  with  his  net,  and  soon  came 
back  with  five  pods  in  it,  each  as  big  as  a  large 
pumpkin. 
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He  chucked  these  one  at  a  time  across  the  river, 
and  then  went  for  more.  It  took  him  all  the  after- 
noon to  get  all  the  pods  across  the  river.  He  was 
obliged  to  sit  down  and  rest. 

But  a  suggestion  of  Helen's  soon  set  him  to  work 
again. 

"  You  were  kind  enough  to  say  you  would  store 
these  for  me.  Could  you  not  store  them  so  as  to 
wall  out  those  terrible  beasts  with  them." 

"  What  terrible  beasts  ?  " 

"  That  roar  so  all  night,  and  don't  eat  us,  only  be- 
cause they  have  not  found  out  we  are  here  yet.  But 
they  will." 

"  I  deny  their  existence,"  said  Hazel.  "  But  I  '11 
wall  them  out  all  the  same,"  said  he. 

"  Pray  do,"  said  Helen.  "  Wall  them  out  first, 
and  disprove  them  afterwards  ;  I  shall  be  better  able 
to  believe  they  don't  exist,  when  they  are  well 
walled  out  —  much." 

Hazel  went  to  work,  and  with  her  assistance  laid 
cocoa-pods  two  wide  and  three  deep,  outside  the 
northern  and  western  side  of  her  leafy  bower,  and 
he  promised  to  complete  the  walls  by  the  same 
means  in  two  days  more. 

They  all  then  supped  together,  and,  to  oblige  him, 
she  ate  a  little  of  the  terrapin,  and  when  they  parted 
for  the  night,  she  thanked  him,  and  said,  with  a  deep 
blush, "  You  have  been  a  good  friend  to  me  —  of  late." 

He  colored  high,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  de- 
light ;  and  she  noticed,  and  almost  wished  she  had 
kept  her  gratitude  to  herself. 

That  night,  what  with  her  bell-rope  and  her  little 
bit  of  a  wall,  she  was  somewhat  less  timorous,  and 
went  to  sleep  early. 

But  even  in  sleep  she  was  watchful,  and  she  was 
awakened  by  a  slight  sound  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  boat. 

She  lay  watching,  but  did  not  stir. 

Presently  she  heard  a  footstep. 

With  a  stifled  cry  she  bounded  up,  and  her  first 
impulse  was  to  rush  out  of  the  tent.  But  she  con- 
quered this,  and  gliding  to  the  south  side  of  her 
bower,  she  peered  through  the  palm-leaves,  and  the 
first  thing  she  saw,  was  the  figure  of  a  man  standing 
between  her  and  the  boat. 

She  drew  her  breath  hard.  The  outline  of  the 
man  was  somewhat  indistinct.  But  it  was  not  a 
savage :  the  man  was  clothed ;  and  his  stature  be- 
trayed him. 

He  stood  still  for  some  time.  ':  He  is  listening  to 
see  if  I  am  awake,"  said  Helen,  to  herself. 

The  figure  moved  towards  her  bower. 

Then  all  in  a  moment  she  became  another  wo- 
man. She  did  not  rely  on  her  bell-rope ;  she  felt  it 
was  fast  to  nothing  that  could  help  her.  She  looked 
round  for  no  weapon ;  she  trusted  to  herself.  She 
drew  herself  hastily  up,  and  folded  her  arms ;  her 
bosom  panted,  but  her  cheek  never  paled.  Her 
modesty  was  alarmed ;  her  blood  was  up,  and  life 
or  death  were  nothing  to  her. 

The  footsteps  came  nearer ;  they  stopped  at  her 
door ;  they  went  north ;  they  came  back  south. 
They  kept  her  in  this  high-wrought  attitude  for 
half  an  hour.  Then  they  retired  softly ;  and  when 
they  were  gone,  she  gave  way,  and  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  began  to  cry  hysterically.  Then  she  got  calmer, 
and  then  she  wondered  and  puzzled  herself;  but 
she  slept  no  more  that  night. 

In  the  morning  she  found  that  the  fire  was  lighted 
on  a  sort  of  shell'  close  to  the  boat.  Mr.  Hazel  had 
cut  the  shelf  and  lighted  the  fire  there  for  Welch's 
sake,  who  had  complained  of  cold  in  the  night. 


Whilst  Hazel  was  gone  for  the  cray-fish,  Welch 
asked  Helen  to  go  for  her  prayer-book.  She  brought 
it  directly,  and  turned  the  leaves  to  find  the  prayers 
for  the  sick.  But  she  was  soon  undeceived  as  to  his 
intention. 

"  Sam  had  it  wrote  down  how  the  Proserpine  was 
foundered,  and  I  should  like  to  lie  alongside  my 
messmate  on  that  there  paper,  as  well  as  in  t'  other 
place  "  (meaning  the  grave).  "  Begin  as  Sam  did, 
that  this  is  my  last  word." 

"  O,  I  hope  not.  O,  Mr.  Welch,  pray  do  not 
leave  me ! " 

"  Well,  well  then,  never  mind  that;  but  just  put 
down  as  I  heard  Sam ;  and  his  dying  words,  that 
the  parson  took  down,  were  the  truth." 

"  I  have  written  that." 

"  And  that  the  two  holes  was  on  her  port-side, 
and  seven  foot  from  her  starn-post ;  and  I  say  them 
very  augers  that  is  in  our  cutter  made  them  holes. 
Set  down  that." 

"  It  is  down." 

"  Then  I  '11  put  my  mark  under  it ;  and  you  are 
my  witness." 

Helen,  anxious  to  please  him  in  everything, 
showed  him  where  to  put  his  mark.  He  did  so  ; 
and  she  signed  her  name  as  his  witness. 

"  And  now,  Mr  Welch,"  said  she,  ""do  not  you 
fret  about  the  loss  of  the  ship ;  you  should  rather 
think  how  good  Providence  has  been  to  us  in  saving 
us  three  out  of  so  many  that  sailed  in  that  poor  ship. 
That  Wylie  was  a  wicked  man  ;  but  he  is  drowned, 
or  starved,  no  doubt,  and  there  is  an  end  of  him. 
You  are  alive,  and  we  are  all  three  to  see  Old  Eng- 
land again.  But  to  live,  you  must  eat ;  and  so  now 
do  pray  make  a  good  breakfast  to-day.  Tell  me 
what  you  can  fancy.     A  cabbage  ?  " 

M  What,  you  own  it  is  a  cabbage  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  said  Helen,  coaxing.  "  You 
must  excuse  Mr.  Hazel ;  these  learned  men  are  so 
crotchety  in  some  things,  and  go  by  books  ;  but  you 
and  I  go  by  our  senses,  and  to  us  a  cabbage  is  a 
cabbage,  grow  where  it  will.     Will  you  have  one?  " 

"  No,  miss,  not  this  morning.  What  I  wants  this 
morning  very  bad,  indeed,  it  is,  —  I  wants  a  drink 
made  of  the  sweet-smelling  leaves,  like  as  you 
strewed  over  my  messmate,  —  the  Lord  in  heaven 
bless  you  for  it." 

"  O,  Mr.  Welch,  that  is  a  curious  fancy  ;  but  you 
shall  not  ask  me  twice  for  anything;  the  jungle  is 
full  of  them,  and  I'll  fetch  you  some  in  five  minutes. 
So  you  must  boil  the  water." 

She  scudded  away  to  the  jungle,  and  soon  re- 
turned with  some  aromatic  leaves.  Whilst  they 
were  infusing,  Hazel  came  up,  and  on  being  in- 
formed of  Welch's  fancy,  made  no  opposition  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  said  that  such  men  had  sometimes 
very  happy  inspirations.  He  tasted  it,  however, 
and  said  the  smell  was  the  best  part  of  it  in  his 
opinion.  He  then  put  it  aside  to  cool  for  the  sick 
man's  use. 

They  ate  their  usual  breakfast,  and  then  Welch 
sipped  his  spice  tea,  as  he  called  it.  Morning  and 
afternoon  he  drank  copious  draughts  of  it,  and 
seemed  to  get  suddenly  better,  and  told  them  not 
to  hang  about  him  any  longer;  but  go  to  their 
work  :  he  was  all  right  now. 

To  humor  him  they  went  oil'  in  different  direc- 
tions ;  Hazel  with  his  axe  to  level  cocoa-nut  trees  : 
and  Helen  to  search  for  fruits  in  the  jungle. 

She  came  back  in  about  an  hour,  very  proud  of 
some  pods  she  had  found  with  nutmegs  inside  them. 
She  ran  to  Welch.     He  was  not  in  the  boat.     She 
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saw  his  waistcoat,  however,  folded  and  lying  on  the 
thwart :  so  she  knew  he  could  not  be  far  off,  and 
concluded  he  was  in  her  bower.  But  he  was  not 
there ;  and  she  called  to  Mr.  Hazel.  He  came  to 
the  side  of  the  river  laden  with  cocoa-nuts. 

•'  Is  he  with  vou  ?  "  said  Helen. 

•■  Who?  Welch?  no." 

"  Well,  then,  he  is  not  here.  O  dear!  something 
is  the  matter." 

Hazel  came  across  directly.  And  they  both  be- 
gan to  run  anxiously  to  every  part  whence  they 
could  command  a  view  to  any  distance. 

They  could  not  see  liim  anywhere,  and  met,  with 
blank  fact's,  at  the  bower. 

Then  Helen  made  a  discovery. 

This  very  day,  while  hanging  about  the  place, 
Hazel  had  torn  up  from  the  edge  of  the  river  an 
old  trunk,  whose  roots  had  been  loosened  by  the 
water  washing  away  the  earth  that  held  them,  and 
this  stump  he  had  set  up  in  her  bower  for  a  table, 
after  sawing  the  root*  down  into  legs.  Well,  on  the 
smooth  part  of  this  table,  lay  a  little  pile  of  money, 
a  ring  with  a  large  pearl  in  it,  and  two  gold  ear- 
rings, Helen  had  often  noticed  in  Welch*! 

She  pointed  at  these  and  turned  pale.  Then  sud- 
denly waving  her  hand  to  Hazel  to  follow  her,  she 
darted  out  of  the  bower,  and,  in  a  moment,  she  was 
at  the  boat. 

There  she  found,  beside  his  waistcoat,  his  knife, 
and  a  little  pile  of  money,  placed  carefully  on  the 
thwart;  and,  underneath  it,  his  jacket  rolled  up, 
and  his  shoes  and  sailor's  cap,  all  put  neatly  and  in 
order. 

Hazel  found  her  looking  at  them.  He  began  to 
have  vague  misgivings.  ••  What  does  this  nets?" 
he  said,  faintly. 

"•  What  does  it  mean!"'  cried  Helen,  in  agony. 
"Don't  you  see  ?  A  Legacy!  The  poor  thing  has 
divided  his  little  all.  0,  my  heart!  What  has 
become  of  him  V  Then,  with  one  of  those  inspira- 
tions her  sex  hai  d,  "  Ah  !  Cooj)er*>  grave  V 

Hazel,  though  nut  BC  >\  lick  as  |he  was,  caught  her 
meaning  at  a  word,  and  tlew  down  the  slope  to  the 
sea-shore.  The  tide  was  out:  a  long  irregular  track 
of  footsteps  indented  the  sand.  He  stopped  a  mo- 
ment and  looked  at  them.  They  pointed  towards 
that  cleft  where  the  grave  was.  He  followed  them 
all  across  the  sand.  They  entered  the  cleft,  and 
did  not  return.  Full  of  heavy  foreboding  he  rushed 
into  the  cleft. 

Yes  ;  his  arms  hanging  on  each  side  of  the  grave, 
and  his  cheek  laid  gently  on  it,  there  lay  Tom 
Welch,  with  a  loving  smile  on  his  dead  face.  Only 
a  man  ;  yet  faithful  as  a  dog. 

Hazel  went  back  slowly,  and  crying.  Of  all  men 
living,  he  could  best  appreciate  Fidelity,  and  mourn 
its  fate. 

But,  as  he  drew  near  Helen,  he  dried  his  eyes ; 
for  it  was  his  duty  to  comfort  her. 

She  had  at  first  endeavored  to  follow  him ;  but 
after  a  few  steps  her  knees  smote  together,  and  she 
was  fain  to  sit  down  on  the  grassy  slope  that  over- 
looked the  sea. 

The  sun  was  setting  huge  and  red  over  that  vast 
and  peaceful  sea. 

She  put  her  hands  to  her  head,  and,  sick  at  heart, 
looked  heavily  at  that  glorious  and  peaceful  sight. 
Hazel  came  up  to  her.  She  looked  at  his  face,  and 
that  look  was  enough  for  her.  She  rocked  herself 
gently  to  and  fro. 

M  Yes,"  said  he  in  a  broken  voice :  "  He  was  there, 
—  quite  dead." 


He  sat  gently  down  by  her  side,  and  looked  at 
that  setting  sun  and  illimitable  ocean  and  his  heart 
felt  deadly  sad.  **  He  is  gone,  —  and  we  are  alone, 
—  on  this  island." 

The  man  said  this  in  one  sense  only :  but  the  wo- 
man heard  it  in  more  than  one. 

Alonf.  ! 

She  glanced  timidly  round  at  him,  and,  without 
rising,  edged  a  little  away  from  him,  and  wept  in 
silence. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

Ai  iku  a  long  silence,  Hazel  asked  her  in  a  low- 
voice  if  she  could  be  there  in  half  an  hour.  She 
said  yes,  in  the  same  tone,  but  without  turning  her 
head.  On  reaching  the  graves,  she  found  that 
Hazel  had  spared  her  a  Bad  sight;  nothing  remained 
but  to  perform  the  service.  When  it  was  over  she 
went  slowly  away  in  dee]>  distress  on  more  accounts 
than  one.  In  due  course  Hazel  came  to  her  bower, 
but  she  was  not  there.  Then  he  lighted  the  tire, 
and  prepared  everything  for  supper;  and  he  was  so 
busy,  and  her  foot  so  light,  he  did  not  hear  her 
come.  But,  by  and  by,  lilting  his  head,  he  saw  her 
looking  wistfully  at  him,  as  if  she  wotdd  read  his 
soul  in  his  minutest  actions.  He  started  and  bright- 
ened all  over  with  pleasure  at  the  sudden  sight  of 
her,  and  said  eagerly,  ■•  Your  supper  is  quite 
ready." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  she.  sadly  and  coldly  (she 
hail  noted  that  expression  of  joy),  "  I  have  no  appe- 
tite ;  do  not  wait  tor  me."  And  soon  after  strolled 
away  again. 

Hazel  was  dumbfoundered.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking her  manner  ;  it  was  chilly  and  reserved  all 
of  a  sudden.  It  wounded  him  ;  but  he  behave4 
like  a  man  :  what  !  I  keep  her  out  of  her  own 
1  he  to  himself".  He  started  up, 
took  a  fish  out  of  the  pot,  wrapped  it  in  a  leaf,  and 
stalked  off  to  his  boat.  Then  he  ate  a  little  of  the 
fish,  threw  the  rest  away,  and  went  down  upon 
the  sands,  and  paced  them  in  a  sad  ami  bitter 
Bsood. 

But  the  night  calmed  him,  and  some  hours  of 
tranquil  thought  brought  bin  fortitude,  patience, 
and  a  (dearer  understanding.  Be  went  to  his  boat, 
elevated  by  generous  and  delicate  resolutions. 
Now  worthy  resolves  are  tranquillizing,  and  he 
slept   profoundly. 

Not  so  she,  whose  sudden  but  very  natural  change 
of  demeanor  had  hurt  him.  When  she  returned 
and  found  he  was  gone  for  the  night,  she  began  to 
be  alarmed  at  having  offended  him. 

For  this  and  other  reasons  she  passed  the  night  in 
sore  perplexity,  and  did  not  sleep  till  morning  ;  and 
so  she  overslept  her  usual  time.  However,  when 
she  was  up,  she  determined  to  find  her  own  break- 
-he  felt  it  would  not  do  to  be  too  dependent, 
and  on  a  person  of  uncertain  humor ;  such  for  the 
moment  she  chose  to  pretend  to  herself  was  Hazel. 
Accordingly  she  went  down  to  the  sea  to  look  for 
crayfish.  She  found  abundance.  There  they  lay 
in  the  water ;  you  had  but  to  stoop  and  pick  them 
up. 

But  alas !  they  were  black,  lively,  viperish ;  she 
went  with  no  great  relish  for  the  task  to  take  one 
up  ;  it  wriggled  maliciously :  she  dropped  it,  and  at 
that  very  moment,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  re- 
membered she  was  sick  and  tired  of  crayfish ;  she 
would  breakfast  on  fruits.  She  crossed  the  sand, 
took  off  her  shoes,  and  paddled  through  the  river, 
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and,  having  put  on  her  shoes  again,  was  about  to 
walk  up  through  some  rank  grass  to  the  big  wood, 
when  she  heard  a  voice  behind  her,  and  it  was  Mr. 
Hazel.  She  bit  her  lip  (it  was  broad  daylight  now), 
and  prepared  quietly  to  discourage  this  excessive 
assiduity.  He  came  up  to  her  panting  a  little,  and 
taking  off  his  hat,  said,  with  marked  respect,  "  I 
beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Rolleston,  but  I  know  you 
hate  reptiles ;  now  there  are  a  few  snakes  in  that 
long  grass  ;  not  poisonous  ones." 

"  Snakes  !  "  cried  Helen  ;  "  let  me  get  home  : 
there,  —  I  '11  go  without  my  breakfast." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not,"  said  Hazel,  ruefully  ;  "  why,  I 
have  been  rather  fortunate  this  morning,  and  it  is 
all  ready.:' 

"  That  is  a  different  thing,"  said  Helen,  gracious- 
ly;  "  you  must  not  have  your  trouble  for  nothing,  I 
suppose." 

Directly  after  breakfast,  Hazel  took  his  axe  and 
some  rope  from  the  boat,  and  went  off  in  a  great 
hurry  to  the  jungle.  In  half  an  hour  or  so  he  re- 
turned, dragging  a  large  conical  shrub,  armed  with 
spikes  for  leaves,  incredibly  dense  and  prickly. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  there  's  a  vegetable  porcupine 
for  you.  This  is  your  best  defence  against  that 
roaring  Bugbear." 

"  That  little  tree  !  "  said  Helen ;  "  the  tiger  would 
soon  jump  over  that." 

"  Ay,  but  not  over  this  and  sixty  more  ;  a  wall  of 
stilettos-     Don't  touch  it,  please." 

He  worked  very  hard  all  day,  and  brought  twelve 
of  these  prickly  trees  to  the  bower  by  sunset.  He 
was  very  dissatisfied  with  his  day's  work ;  seemed 
quite  mortified. 

"  This  comes  of  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,"  he 
said  ;  "  I  went  to  work  like  a  fool.  I  should  have 
begun  by  making  a  cart." 

44  But  you  can't  do  that,"  said  Helen,  soothingly ; 
"  no  gentleman  can  make  a  cart." 

"  O,  surely  anybody  can  make  a  cart,  by  a  little 
thinking,"  said  he. 

"  I  wish,"  said  Helen,  listlessly,  "  you  would  think 
of  something  for  me  to  do ;  I  begin  to  be  ashamed 
of  not  helping." 

"  Hum  !  you  can  plait  ?  " 

"  Yes,  as  far  as  seven  strands." 

"  Then  you  need  never  be  unemployed.  We 
want  ropes,  and  shall  want  large  mats  for  the  rainy 
weather." 

He  went  to  the  place  where  he  had  warned  her 
of  the  snakes,  and  cut  a  great  bundle  of  long  silky 
grass,  surprisingly  tough,  yet  neither  harsh  nor  juicy ; 
he  brought  it  her,  and  said  he  should  be  very  glad 
of  a  hundred  yards  of  light  cord,  three  ply  and  five 
ply. 

She  was  charmed  with  the  grass,  and  the  very 
next  morning  she  came  to  breakfast  with  it  nicely 
prepared,  and  a  good  deal  of  cord  made  and  hang- 
ing round  her  neck.  She  found  some  preparations 
for  carpenters'  work  lying  about 

"  Is  that  great  log  for  the  cart  ?  "  said  she. 

"  Yes  !  it  is  a  section  of  a  sago-tree." 

"  What,  our  sago  ?  " 

"  The  basis.  See,  in  the  centre  it  is  all  soft  pith." 
He  got  from  the  boat  one  of  the  augers  that  had 
scuttled  the  Proserpine,  and  soon  turned  the  pith 
out.  "  They  pound  that  pith  in  water,  and  run  it 
through  linen  ;  then  set  the  water  in  the  sun  to 
evaporate.  The  sediment  is  the  sago  of  commerce, 
and  sad  insipid  stuff  it  is." 

"  O,  please  don't  call  anything  names  one  has 
eaten  in  England,"  said  Helen,  sorrowfully. 


After  a  hasty  meal,  she  and  Mr.  Hazel  worked 
for  a  wager.  Her  taper  fingers  went  like  the  wind, 
and  though  she  watched  him,  and  asked  questions, 
she  never  stopped  plaiting.  Mr.  Hazel  was  no  car- 
penter, he  was  merely  Brains  spurred  by  Necessity. 
He  went  to  work  and  sawed  off  four  short  discs  of 
the  sago-log. 

"  Now  what  are  those,  pray  ?  "  asked  Helen. 

"  The  wheels :  primeval  wheels.  And  here  are 
the  linchpins,  made  of  hard  wood ;  I  wattled  them 
at  odd  times." 

He  then  produced  two  young  lime-trees  he  had 
rooted  up  that  morning,  and  sawed  them  into  poles 
in  a  minute.  Then  he  bore  two  holes  in  each  pole, 
about  four  inches  from  either  extremity,  and  fitted 
his  linchpins ;  then  he  drew  out  his  linchpins, 
passed  each  pole  first  through  one  disc,  and  then 
through  another,  and  fastened  his  linchpins.  Then 
he  ran  to  the  boat,  and  came  back  with  the  stern 
and  midship  thwarts.  He  drilled  with  his  centre-bit 
three  rows  of  holes  in  these,  two  inches  from  the 
edge  :  and  now  Helen's  work  came  in  ;  her  grass 
rope  bound  the  thwarts  tight  to  the  horizontal  poles 
leaving  the  discs  room  to  play  easily  between  the 
thwarts  and  the  linchpins ;  but  there  was  an  open 
space  thirteen  inches  broad  between  the  thwarts ; 
this  space  Hazel  herring-boned  over  with  some  of 
Helen's  rope  drawn  as  tight  as  possible.  The  cart 
was  now  made.  Time  occupied  in  its  production, 
three  hours  and  forty  minutes. 

The  coachmaker  was  very  hot :  and  Helen  asked 
him  timidly  whether  he  had  not  better  rest  and  eat. 
"  No  time  for  that,"  said  he.  "  The  day  is  not  half 
long  enough  for  what  I  have  to  do."  He  drank 
copiously  from  the  stream  ;  put  the  carpenter's  bas- 
ket into  the  cart :  got  the  tow-rope  from  the  boat 
and  fastened  it  to  the  cart  in  this  shape  /\,  putting 
himself  in  the  centre.  So  now  the  coachmaker  was 
the  horse,  and  off  they  went,  rattling  and  creaking, 
to  the  jungle. 

Helen  turned  her  stool  and  watched  this  pageant 
enter  the  jungle.  She  plaited  on,  but  not  so  merrily. 
Hazel's  companionship  and  bustling  way  somehow 
kept  her  spirits  up. 

But,  whenever  she  was  left  alone,  she  gazed  on 
the  blank  ocean,  arul  her  heart  died  within  her. 
At  last  she  strolled  pensively  towards  the  jungle, 
plaiting  busily  as  she  went,  asd  hanging  the  rope 
round  her  neck  as  fast  as  she  made  :r. 

At  the  edge  of  the  jungle  she  found  fiaze*  ir.  a 
difficulty.  He  had  cut  down  a  wagon-ioad  of 
prickly  trees  and  wanted  to  get  all  this  mass  of  noli 
me  tangere  on  to  that  wretched  little  cart,  but  had 
not  rope  enough  to  keep  it  together  :  she  gave  him 
plenty  of  new  line,  and  partly  by  fastening  a  small 
rope  to  the  big  rope,  and  so  making  the  big  rope  a 
receptacle,  partly  by  artful  tying,  they  dragged 
home  an  incredible  load.  To  be  sure  some  of  it 
draggled  half  along  the  ground :  and  came  after, 
like  a  peacock's  tail. 

He  made  six  trips,  and  then  the  sun  was  low ;  so 
he  began  to  build.  He  raised  a  rampart  of  these 
prickly  trees,  a  rampart  three  feet  wide  and  eight 
feet  high ;  but  it  only  went  round  two  sides  and  a 
half  of  the  bower.  So,  then,  he  said  he  had  failed 
again ;  and  lay  down  worn  out  by  fatigue. 

Helen  Rolleston,  though  dejected  herself,  could 
not  help  pitying  him  for  his  exhaustion  in  her  ser- 
vice, and  for  his  bleeding  hands  :  she  undertook  the 
cooking,  and  urged  him  kindly  to  eat  of  every  dish  : 
and,  when  he  rose  to  go,  she  thanked  him  with  as 
much  feeling  as  modesty  for  the  great  pains  he  had 
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taken  to  lessen  those  fears  of  hers,  which  she  saw  he 
did  not  share. 

These  kind  words  more  than  repaid  him.  He 
went  to  his  little  den  in  a  glow  of  spirits  ;  and  the 
next  morning  went  off  in  a  violent  hurry,  and, 
for  once,  seemed  glad  to  get  away  from  her. 

"  Poor  Mr.  Hazel,"  said  she,  softly,  and  watched 
him  out  of  sight.  Then  she  got  her  plait,  and  went 
to  the  high  point  where  he  had  barked  a  tree;  and 
looked  far  and  wide  for  a  sail.  The  air  was  won- 
derfully clear ;  the  whole  ocean  seemed  in  sight : 
but  all  was  blank. 

A  great  awe  fell  upon  her,  and  sickness  of  heart ; 
and  then  first  she  began  to  fear  she  was  out  of  the 
known  world,  and  might  die  on  that  island ;  or 
never  be  found  by  the  present  generation :  and  this 
sickening  fear  lurked  in  her  from  that  hour  and  led 
to  consequences  that  will  be  related  shortly. 

She  did  not  return  for  a  long  while,  and,  when 
she  did,  she  found  Hazel  had  completed  her  fortifi- 
cations. He  invited  her  to  explore  the  western 
part  of  the  island,  but  she  declined. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  she  ;  u  not  to-day  ;  there  is 
something  to  be  done  at  home.  I  have  been  com- 
paring my  abode  with  yours,  and  the  contrast 
makes  me  uncomfortable,  if  it  does  n't  you.  Oblige 
me  by  building  yourself  a  house." 

"  What,  in  an  afternoon  I  " 

'•  Why  not  'i  you  made  a  cart  in  a  forenoon. 
How  can  I  tell  your  limits  ?  you  are  quite  out  of 
my  poor  little  depth.  AVcll,  at  all  events,  you  must 
roof  the  boat,  or  something.  Come,  be  good  for 
once,  and  think  a  little  of  yourself.  There,  1  '11  sit 
by  and  —  what  shall  I  do  whilst  you  are  working 
to  oblige  me  ?  " 

"  Make  a  fishing  net  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  four  feet 
deep.     Here  's  plenty  of  material  all  prepared." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Hazel,  you  must  work  in  your  sleep." 

"No;  but  of  course  I  am  not  idle  when  I  am 
alone  ;  and  luckily  I  have  made  a  spade  out  of 
hard  wood  at  odd  hours,  or  all  the  afternoon  would 
go  in  making  that." 

"  A  spade  !  You  are  going  to  dig  a  hole  in  the 
ground  and  call  it  a  house.    That  will  not  do  for  me." 

"  You  will  see,"  said  Hazel. 

The  boat  lay  in  a  little  triangular  ereek  :  the  sur- 
rounding earth  was  alluvial  clay  ;  a  sort  of  black 
cheesy  mould,  still',  but  kindly  to  work  with  the 
spade.  Hazel  cut  and  chiselled  it  out  at  a  grand 
rate,  and  throwing  it  to  the  sides. raised,  by  do] 
two  mud  banks,  one  on  each  side  the  boat :  and  at 
last  he  dug  so  deep  that  he  was  enabled  to  draw  the 
boat  another  yard  inland. 

As  Helen  sat  by  netting  and  forcing  a  smile  now 
and  then,  though  sad  at  heart,  he  was  on  his  mettle, 
and  the  mud  walls  he  raised  in  four  hours  were 
really  wonderful.  He  squared  their  inner  sides 
with  the  spade.  When  he  had  done,  the  boat  lay 
in  a  hollow,  the  walls  of  which,  half  natural,  half 
artificial,  were  five  feet  above  her  gunwale,  and,  of 
course,  eight  feet  above  her  bottom,  in  which  Hazel 
used  to  lie  at  night.  He  then  made  another  little 
wall  at  the  boat's  stern,  and  laid  palm-branches 
over  all,  and  a  few  huge  banana-leaves  from  the 
jungle;  got  a  dozen  large  stones  out  of  the  river. 
tied  four  yards-lengths  of  Helen's  grass-rope  from 
stone  to  stone,  and  so  passing  the  ropes  over  the 
roof,  confined  it,  otherwise  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
might  lift  it. 

"  There,"  said  he  ;  "  am  I  not  as  well  off  as  you  ? 
—  I,  a  great  tough  mail.  Abominable  waste  of 
time,  I  call  it." 


"  Hum !  "  said  Helen,  doubtfully,  "all  thus  is  very 
clever  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  it  will  keep  out  much 
rain." 

"  More  than  yours  will,"  said  Hazel,  "  and  that  is 
a  very  serious  thing.  I  am  afraid  you  little  know 
how  serious.  But,  to-morrow,  if  you  please,  I  will 
examine  our  resources,  and  lay  our  whole  situation 
before  you,  and  ask  your  advice.  As  to  your  Bug- 
bear, let  him  roar  his  heart  out,  his  reign  is  over. 
Will  you  not  come  and  see  your  wooden  walls?  " 

He  then  took  Helen  and  showed  her  the  tremen- 
dous nature  of  her  fortification,  and  assured  her  that 
no  beast  of  prey  could  face  it,  nor  even  smell  at  it 
with  impunity.  And,  as  to  the  door,  here  the  de- 
fence was  double  and  treble ;  but  attached  to  four 
Ltra^s  cords ;  two  passed  into  the  abode  round  each 
of  the  screw  pine-trees  at  the  east  side,  and  were 
kept  in  their  places  by  pegs  driven  into  the  fare* 

"  When  you  are  up,"  said  Hazel,  "  you  pull  these 
four  cords  steadily,  and  your  four  guards  will  draw 
back  right  and  left,  with  all  their  bayonets,  and  you 
can  come  out." 

Helen  was  very  much  pleased  with  this  arrange- 
ment, and  did  not  disguise  her  gratitude.  She  slept 
in  peace  and  comfort  that  night.  Hazel,  too,  prof- 
ited by  the  mud  walls  and  leafy  roof  she  had  com- 
pelled him  to  rear ;  for  this  night  was  colder,  as  it 
happened,  than  any  preceding  night  since  they 
came  ashore.  In  the  morning,  Hazel  saw  a  green 
turtle  on  the  shore,  which  was  unusual  at  that  time 
of  year.  He  ran  and  turned  her,  with  some  diffi- 
culty; then  brought  down  his  cart,  cut  off  her  head 
with  a  blow,  and,  in  due  course,  dragged  her  up  the 
slope.  She  weighed  two  hundred  pounds.  He 
showed  Miss  Rolleston  the  enormous  shell,  gave  her 
a  lecture  on  turtles,  ;XW\  especially  on  the  four 
species  known  to  South  Sea  navigators,  —  the 
trunk  turtle,  the  logger-head,  the  green  turtle,  and 
the  hawksbill,  from  which  last,  and  not  from  any 
tortoise,  he  assured  her  came  the  tortoise-shell  of 
commerce. 

'•  And  now,"  said  he,  "will  you  not  give  up,  or 
suspend,  your  Reptile  theory,  and  eat  a  little  green 
turtle,  the  king  of  them  all  5  " 

"  I  think  I  must  after  all  that,"  said  she ;  and 
rather  relished  it. 

That  morning  he  kept  his  word,  and  laid  their 
case  before  her. 

He  said  :  "  We  are  here  on  an  island  that  has 
probably  been  seen,  and  disregarded,  by  a  few 
whalers,  but  is  not  known  to  navigators  nor  down 
on  any  chart.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  vegetation, 
proving  a  delightful  climate  on  the  whole,  and  one 

Sarticularly  suited  to  you,  whose  lungs  are  delicate, 
lut  then,  comparing  the  beds  of  the  rivers  with  the 
banks,  a  tremendous  fall  of  rain  is  indicated.  The 
rainy  months  (in  these  latitudes)  are  at  hand,  and 
if  these  rains  catch  us  in  our  present  condition,  it 
will  be  a  calamity.  You  have  Avails,  but  no  roof  to 
keep  it  out.  I  tremble  when  I  think  of  it.  This  is 
my  main  anxiety.  My  next  is  about  our  sustenance 
during  the  rains  :  we  have  no  stores  under  cover  : 
no  fuel :  no  provisions,  but  a  few  cocoa-nuts.  We 
use  two  Inciter  matches  a  day  ;  and  what  is  to  be- 
come of  us  at  that  rate  ?  In  theory,  fire  can  be  got 
by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood  together  ;  Selkirk  is 
said  to  have  so  obtained  it  from  pimento  wood  on 
Juan  Fernandez  ;  but,  in  tact,  I  believe,  the  art  is 
confined  to  savages.  I  never  met  a  civilized  man 
who  could  do  it,  and  I  have  questioned  scores  of 
voyagers.  As  for  my  weapons,  they  consist  of  a 
boat-hook  and  an  axe;  no  gun,  no  harpoon,  no  bow, 
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no  lance.  My  tools  are  a  blunt  saw,  a  blunter  axe, 
a  wooden  spade,  two  great  augers,  that  I  believe 
had  a  hand  in  bringing  us  here,  but  have  not  been 
any  use  to  us  since,  a  centre-bit,  two  planes,  a  ham- 
mer, a  pair  of  pincers,  two  brad-awls,  three  gimlets, 
two  scrapers,  a  plumb-lead  and  line,  a  large  pair  of 
scissors,  and  you  have  a  small  pair,  two  gauges,  a 
screw-driver,  five  claspknives,  a  few  screws  and 
hails  of  various  sizes,  two  small  barrels,  two  bags, 
two  tin  bowls,  two  wooden  bowls,  and  the  shell  of 
this  turtle,  and  that  is  a  very  good  soup  tureen, 
only  we  have  no  meat  to  make  soup  with." 

u  Well,  sir,"  said  Miss  Rolleston,  resignedly,  "  we 
can  but  kneel  down  and  die." 

"  That  would  be  cutting  the  gordian  knot,  in- 
deed," said  Hazel.  "  What,  die  to  shirk  a  few  diffi- 
culties V  No.  I  propose  an  amendment  to  that. 
After  the  words  kneel  down,  insert  the  words,  '  and 
get  up  again,  trusting  in  that  merciful  Providence 
which  has  saved  us  so  far,  but  expects  us  to  exert 
ourselves  too.' " 

"  It  is  good  and  pious  advice,"  said  Helen, 
a  and  let  us  follow  it  this  moment." 

"  Now,"  said  Hazel,  "  I  have  three  propositions  to 
lay  before  you.  1st,  That  I  hereby  give  up  walking 
and  take  to  running ;  time  is  so  precious.  2d, 
That  we  both  work  by  night  as  well  as  day.  3d, 
That  we  each  tell  the  other  our  principal  wants,  so 
that  there  may  be  four  eyes  on  the  lookout,  as  we 
go,  instead  of  two." 

"  I  consent,"  said  Helen :  "  Pray  what  are  your 
wants  ?  " 

"  Iron,  oil,  salt,  tar,  a  bellows,  a  pickaxe,  planks, 
thread,  nets,  light  matting  for  roofs,  bricks,  chim- 
ney-pots, jars,  glass,  animal  food,  some  variety  of 
vegetable  food,  and  so  on.  I  '11  write  down  the  en- 
tire list  for  you." 

"  You  will  be  puzzled  to  do  that  without  ink  or 
paper." 

"  Not  in  the  least.  I  shall  engrave  it  in  alto 
relievo,  make  the  words  with  pebbles  on  the  turf 
just  above  high-water  mark.  Now  tell  me  your 
wants." 

"  Well,  I  want  —  Impossibilities." 

"  Enumerate  them." 

"  What  is  the  use  V  " 

"  It  is  the  method  we  have  agreed  upon." 

"  O,  very  well,  then.     I  want  —  a  sponge." 

"Good.     What  next?" 

"  I  have  broken  my  comb." 

"  Good." 

"  I  'm  glad  you  think  so.  I  want,  —  O,  Mr. 
Hazel,  what  is  the  use  ?  —  well,  I  should  like  a  mat- 
tress to  lie  on." 

"  Hair  or  wool  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care  which.  And  it  is  a  shame  to  ask 
you  for  either." 

"  Go  on." 

"  I  want  a  looking-glass." 

u  Great  Heaven  !     What  for  ?  " 

"  O,  never  mind :  I  want  one ;  and  some  more 
towels,  and  some  soap,  and  a  few  hair-pins ;  and 
some  elastic  bands  ;  and  some  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
to  write  my  feelings  down  in  this  island  for  nobody 
ever  to  see." 

When  she  began  Hazel  looked  bright,  but  the 
list  was  like  a  wasp,  its  sting  lay  in  its  tail.  How- 
ever, he  put  a  good  face  on  it.  "  I  '11  try  and  get 
you  all  those  things :  only  give  me  time.  Do  you 
know  I  am  writing  a  dictionary  on  a  novel  method." 

"  That  means  on  the  sand." 


"  No ;  the  work  is  suspended  for  the  present. 
But  two  of  the  definitions  in  it  are,  —  Difficul- 
ties,—  things  to  be  subdued  ;  Impossibilities,  — 
things  to  be  trampled  on." 

"  Well,  subdue  mine.  Trample  on  —  a  sponge 
for  me." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  do,"  said  he  ; 
opened  a  claspknife  and  jumped  coolly  into  the 
river. 

Helen  screamed  faintly,  but  after  all  the  water 
was  only  up  to  his  knees. 

He  soon  cut  a  large  sponge  off  a  piece  of  slimy 
rock,  and  held  it  up  to  her.  "  There,"  said  he, 
H  why,  there  are  a  score  of  them  at  your  very  door, 
and  you  never  saw  them  ?  " 

"  O,  excuse  me,  I  did  see  them,  and  shuddered  ; 
I  thought  they  were  reptiles ;  dormant,  and  biding 
their  time." 

When  he  was  out  of  the  river  again,  she  thought 
a  little,  and  asked  him  whether  old  iron  would  be 
of  any  use  to  him. 

"  O,  certainly,"  said  he  ;  "  what  do  you  know 
of  any?" 

"  I  think  1  saw  some  one  day.  I  '11  go  and  look 
for  it." 

She  took  the  way  of  the  shore ;  and  he  got  his 
cart  and  spade,  and  went  post-haste  to  his  clay-pit. 

He  made  a  quantity  of  bricks,  and  brought  them 
home,  and  put  them  to  dry  in  the  sun.  He  also 
cut  great  pieces  of  the  turtle,  and  wrapped  them  in 
fresh  banana-leaves,  and  enclosed  them  in  clay, 
lie  then  tried  to  make  a  large  narrow-necked  ves- 
sel, and  failed  utterly ;  so  he  made  the  clay  into  a 
great  rude  platter  like  a  shallow  milk-pan.  Then 
he  peeled  the  sago-log,  off  which  he  had  cut  his 
wheels,  and  rubbed  it  with  turtle-fat,  and  using  it 
as  a  form,  produced  two  clay  cylinders.  These  he 
set  in  the  sun,  with  bricks  round  them  to  keep  them 
from  falling.  Leaving  all  these  to  dry  and  set  before 
he  baked  them,  he  went  off  to  the  marsh  for  fern- 
leaves.  The  soil  being  so  damp  the  trees  were  cov- 
ered with  a  brownish-red  substance,  scarce  distin- 
guishable from  wool.  This  he  had  counted  on.  But 
he  also  found  in  the  same  neighborhood  a  long  cy- 
press-haired moss  that  seemed  to  him  very  promising. 
He  made  several  trips,  and  raised  quite  a  stack  of 
fern-leaves.  By  this  time  the  sun  had  operated  on 
his  thinner  pottery  ;  so  he  laid  down  six  of  his  large 
thick  tiles,  and  lighted  a  fire  on  them  with  dry  ba- 
nana-leaves, and  cocoa-nut,  etc.,  and  such  light  com- 
bustibles, until  he  had  heated  and  hardened  the  clay; 
then  he  put  the  ashes  on  one  side,  and  swept  the 
clay  clean  ;  then  he  put  the  fire  on  again,  and  made 
it  hotter  and  hotter  till  the  clay  began  to  redden. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  Miss  Rolleston  came 
from  the  jungle  radiant,  carrying  vegetable  treas- 
ures in  her  apron.  First  she  produced  some  golden 
apples  with  reddish  leaves. 

"  There,"  said  she  ;  "  and  they  smell  delicious." 

Hazel  eyed  them  keenly. 

"  You  have  not  eaten  any  of  them  ?  " 

"  What!  by  myself?  "  said  Helen. 

"Thank  Heaven!"  said  Hazel,  turning  pale. 
"  These  are  the  manchanilla,  the  poison-apple  of  the 
Pacific." 

[To  be  continued.] 

WHY  WE   STOPPED  THE  JOAN  OF  ARC. 

Wr:  arrived  at  Cape  Town  from  England  in  the 
latter  part  of  April  18C-.  Our  ship,  the  Joan  of 
Arc,  was  an  iron-built  screw-steamer,  ship-rigged, 
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and  with  full  complement  of  officers  and  men.  After 
landing  us  and  the  other  Cape  passengers,  and  tak- 
ing in  coal,  fresh  provisions,  &c,  she  was  to  proceed 
to  Calcutta,  for  which  place  the  greater  number  of 
our  fellow-passengers  were  bound.  We  had  had  a 
delightful  passage.  After  the  first  few  days  of  in- 
tense cold  each  evening  was  passed  on  deck,  till  the 
unwelcome  mandate,  "  Lights  out !  "  compelled  us 
to  exchange  for  the  heat  and  closeness  of  our  cabins 
the  cool  pleasant  air  of  the  quarter-deck,  where  I 
could  have  stayed  many  an  hour  watching  the  play 
of  the  moonlight  on  the  waters,  and  the  dancing 
phosphorescence  in  our  wake.  We  arrived  at  Cape 
Town  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  place  looked  dull,  de- 
serted, and  dried  up.  My  English  nurse  was  with 
difficulty  kept  from  fainting  at  the  sight  of  the  scan- 
tily-draped black  people  who  surrounded  us  on  land- 
ing. Nothing,  however,  was  so  effectual  in  bringing 
her  to  as  the  appearance  of  the  British  policeman  in 
all  the  integrity  of  his  tight-buttoned  coatee,  uncom- 
promising stock,  and  glazed  hat.  Her  lively  fears 
of  being  carried  off  and  eaten  alive  by  naked  Kaffirs 
were  stilled  as  she  gazed  on  this  well-known  embodi- 
ment of  British  order,  marching  slowly  in  front  of 
we,  took  our  way  to  the  hotel. 

Here  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  mosquito 
and  cockroach,  and  renewed  our  intimacy  with  the 
common  black  fly,  tin;  latter  covering  tables,  chairs, 
windows,  and  every  article  in  the  rooms  with  the 
thickness  of  an  Egyptian  plague.  After  enjoying 
the  luxuries  of  warm  baths,  large  bedrooms,  and 
strong  tea  with  fresh  milk  in  it,  we  all  looked  and 
felt  more  like  civilized  beings.  The  captain  and 
the  passengers  for  India  came  on  shore  with  us,  and 
put  up  at  our  hotel,  BO  that  for  the  few  days  the 
ship  was  to  remain  at  the  Cape  we  wen-  all  together 
much  in  the  same  way  as  we  had  been  on  board. 
A  change  tor  tbe  better,  however,  might  have  been 
noticed  in  our  manners,  particularly  at  the  dinner- 
table.  At  the  four-o'clock  banquets  on  the  old 
ship,  every  one's  aim  seemed  to  be  to  get  helped  firet 
and  to  the  best  dishes,  and  the  eager  greedim 
played  was  extraordinary.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  dessert  would  vanish  was  really  a  sight  worth 
seeing,  It  was  like  the  trick  of  a  conjuror.  So 
many  dishes  full  of  dried  fruits,  oranges,  nuts,  and 
biscuits  placed  on  the  table:  a  clap  of  the  hand,  a 
hey,  presto!  and  they  were  all  empty. 

At  the  hotel  we  behaved  better.  The  ladies 
were  serve  1  first,  and  we  could  wait  for  any  dish 
we  particularly  fancied,  without  becoming  red  with 
anger  or  pale  with  fear  lest  its  contents  should  be 
all  gone  before  it  reached  us.  Otherwise  the  Cap- 
tain  headed  tbe  long  table  in  the  hotel  coffee-room, 
and  made  the  same  execrable  jokes,  ate  the  same 
awful  amount  of  red  pepper,  and  told  she  same 
stories  illustrative  of  his  own  sharpness  and  the  im- 
possibility of  any  passenger  ever  taking  him  in,  just 
as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  sitting  at  the 
top  of  the  saloon  tables.  The  lady  who  bad  kindly 
made  it  her  especial  duty  to  look  alter  the  decorum 
and  strict  propriety  of  all  on  board  who  came  with- 
in her  ken,  watched  us  now  with  the  same  merci- 
less sharpness,  and  showed  the  whites  of  her  eyes  at 
anything  that  wounded  her  very  susceptible  mod- 
esty, with  tbe  same  horrified  expression  as  when  on 
board  ship  she  had  detected  a  gentleman  at  table 
without  a  shirt-collar. 

u  Ugh  !  "  said  a  young  officer,  to  whom  she  was 
particularly  obnoxious,  one  evening  at  the  hotel; 
u  I  should  like  to  chaff  her  about  her  virtuous  indig- 
nation at  seeing  a  white  man  without  his  collar,  and 


the  calm  way  she  gazes  on  the  darkies,  who  wear 
something  less  than  a  yard  of  tape,  and  call  them- 
selves dressed." 

She  was  a  thin-bodied,  sharp-voiced  lady  of  about 
forty,  and  was  proceeding  to  India  with  a  young 
niece,  "  the  Speculation "  as  she  was  called ;  a 
plain,  uninteresting  girl,  tied  tight  to  her  aunt's 
apron-strings,  but  yet  apparently  disposed  to  look 
kindly  on  the  young  oflicer  above  mentioned.  He 
had  wit  enough  of  his  own,  however,  to  keep  clear 
of  all  entanglements ;  and  besides,  as  he  used  to  say, 
"  The  Speculation  may  be  very  virtuous  :  but  then 
she  is  very  plain  ;  and  I  consider  ugliness  like  hers 
unpardonable  in  a  woman,  whether  coupled  with 
the  other  adjective  or  not." 

We  had  another  Speculation  on  board,  likewise 
bound  for  India,  —  and  one,  to  judge  from  appear- 
ances, far  more  likely  to  turn  out  well  than  the  first. 
She  was  a  very  pretty  fair  girl  of  eighteen,  whom  I 
had  taken  under  m>/  care,  as  she  had  no  friends  on 
board,  and  w;is  making  the  voyage  in  charge  of  the 
captain.  This  charge  was  indeed  no  light  one;  for 
the  young  lady  was  frisky  as  well  as  pretty  and 
amiable,  and  possessed  by  an  irrepressible  passion 
for  admiration.  It  did  not  seem  much  matter  icho 
it  was:  she  could  employ  her  fascinations  with  the 
same  zest  and  enjoyment  on  the  plainest  and  lowest 
gards  rank)  of  the  ship's  officers  as  on  the  best- 
looking  and  most  agreeable  of  the  male  passengers. 
She  would  play  oil  A  against  15,  ('  against  A,  D 
against  C,  and  so  on,  through  the  entire  alphabet, 
—  conduct  which  made,  the  aunt  of  the  sister  Spec- 
ulation look  at  her  niece  with  an  expression  which 
said  plainly,  •■  What  a  terrible  example  for  you,  my 
dear  little  innocent  !  "  And  at  times  I  used  to  find 
myself  wondering  how  such  a  pretty,  imprudent 
creature  would  get  on  in  a  scandal-loving  country 
like  India. 

Our  parson,  a  singularly  timid  young  man,  asked 
the  -one  foolish  questions  and  made  the  same  silly 
remarks  on  land  as  he  did  on  sea.  His  last  three 
exhibitions,  the  evening  !■  ship  hit,  were 

asking  on  what  tree  curry-powder  grew  ;  declaring 
that  red  herrings  were  a  distinct  fish  from  other 
barrings;  and  asking  how  sailors  managed  to  sail 
where  they  wanted  in  the  daytime,  when  they  could 
not  mm'  the  >tars.  lie  was  reminded  of  the  mariner's 
compass,  and  then  said,  "  ()  yaf,  to  be  sure  !  "  add- 
ing, after  a  cogitative  pause,  "  But,  you  know,  they 
don't  ahaaaa  want  to  go  to  the  north.  So  what 
good  is  the  compass  then  V  "  And  he  looked  up 
and  down  the  table  as  if  he  had  said  rather  a  clever 
thing.  How  such  an  utterly  ignorant  man  could 
ever  pass  through  one  of  the  universities  and  take 
to  the  Church,  I  cannot  imagine.  A  great  deal  of 
the  fun  on  board  consisted  in  drawing  him  out  I 
remember  one  very  hot  day,  when  we  were  on  the 
Line,  he  published  the  fact  that  he  had  slung  a  bot- 
tle of  claret  out  of  his  cabin  port,  that  he  might  have 
a  cool  glass  of  wine  at  dinner.  Soon  after,  two  of 
the  mischievous  spirits,  who  had  heard  this  an- 
nouncement, quietly  went  on  deck  and  fished  up 
the  bottle,  which  they  emptied  of  the  wine,  filling  it 
instead  with  a  fearful  decoction  of  raspberry-vinegar 
and  sea  water.  They  then  let  the  bottle  down  into 
its  place.  When  we  were  all  seated  at  dinner  that 
afternoon,  one  of  the  stewards  fetched  the  bottle 
from  the  reverend  gentleman's  cabin,  and  placed  it 
by  his  side.  The  parson  felt  it  with  a  triumphant 
glance  of  satisfaction.  Those  who  were  in  the  se- 
cret were  slyly  watching  for  the  moment  when  the 
victim  would  take  his  first  draught  of  the  supposed 
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claret.  The  result  must  have  gratified  them.  The 
poor  gentleman  poured  out  a  tumblerful  of  the 
nauseous  mixture,  and  took  a  large  mouthful. 
Never  did  face  undergo  so  fearful  a  change.  His 
timid  propriety  prevented  his  ejecting  the  liquid  on 
the  spot,  as  some  men  would  have  done ;  and  with 
one  awful  groan,  accompanied  by  a  spasmodic  shud- 
der, he  swallowed  it  with  the  heroism  of  a  martyr. 
Then  he  looked  round  the  table  with  an  expression 
■which  seemed  to  say,  "  Now  I  must  die." 

li  You  don't  seem  to  like  your  wine,  Mr.  Twit- 
ters," said  the  captain. 

"  No-o-o-o,"  stammered  the  poor  parson ;  "  I 
hung  it  over  the  side  in  a  napkin  to  keep  it  cool, 
and  I  fear  the  salt  water  must  have  got  into  it." 

"  But  did  n't  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  one 
of  his  tormentors,  with  mock  gravity,  "  that  by  so 
doing  you  submitted  it  to  hydraulic  pressure,  which 
would  inevitably  change  the  very  nature  of  the 
wine  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  answered  Mr.  Twitters,  who  invari- 
ably believed  everything  he  was  told  ;  "  I  ought  to 
have  thought  of  that.  It  has  really  made  me  feel 
quite  qeeer  " ;  and  from  the  table,  with  pale  face 
and  bent  figure,  he  retired  to  his  cabin. 

Of  course  we  had  with  us  a  specimen  of  the  trav- 
elling Britisher,  whose  attire  on  landing  at  Cape 
Town  was  amazing.  What  if  the  sun  was  hot,  — 
he  was  not  going  to  discard  the  national  costume 
of  his  beloved  country.  So  he  walked  bolt  upright 
under  the  influence  of  a  choking  neck-tie,  a  thick 
black  frock-coat,  and  a  black  chimney-pot  hat. 

This  gentleman  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  an- 
other of  our  passengers,  —  a  young  man  who  never 
changed  the  style  of  dress  in  which  he  first  appeared 
amongst  us  at  Gravesend,  viz.  a  flannel  shirt,  cut- 
away coat,  and  wideawake  hat,  and  who,  to  judge 
from  his  own  accounts,  must  have  been  the  mighti- 
est hunter  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world  since  the 
days  of  Nimrod.  His  stories  of  his  grapplings  with 
tigers,  shooting  one  on  his  right  hand,  another  on 
his  left,  and  a  third  at  his  back  with  breathless  ra- 
pidity —  of  his  potting  wild  elephants,  in  droves, 
under  their  very  noses,  or  rather  trunks  —  and  of 
the  deadly  knife-thrusts  with  which  he  would  re- 
ceive the  embraces,  more  fond  than  welcome,  of  too 
familiar  bears  —  made  one's  hair  stand  on  end,  and 
painful  shivers  to  run  down  one's  back.  He  was 
now  returning  to  the  scenes  of  his  beloved  sport, 
armed  with  a  whole  battery  of  rifles,  which  he  was 
never  tired  of  cleaning  and  exhibiting.  Indeed,  his 
care  and  tenderness  for  them  were  quite  maternal ; 
one  night  he  took  a  delicate  one  into  bed  with  him, 
because  he  thought  the  air  was  too  damp  for  it.  He 
was  not  much  with  us  on  shore,  as  he  could  not 
remain  long  away  from  his  darlings. 

During  the  day  we  separated  into  parties,  and 
made  excursions  to  the  few  places  worth  seeing  near 
Cape  Town,  —  the  vineyards  of  Constantia,  Simon's 
Bay,  and  the  romantic  drive  round  the  Kloof  Moun- 
tain, —  or  we  visited  the  museum  and  the  gardens. 
Then,  after  we  had  been  photographed  and  had  pur- 
chased skins  and  feathers,  the  amusements  of  Cape 
Town  were  exhausted. 

The  last  day  had  come,  and  the  Joan  of  Arc  was 
to  leave  Table  Bay  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  captain  made  a  hasty  breakfast,  and  before 
leaving  the  hotel  asked  us  to  have  luncheon  on 
board,  and  see  the  last  of  the  old  ship,  —  an  invitation 
we  very  gladly  accepted.  A  large  four-oared  private 
boat  was  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  by  a  gentle- 
man at  Cape  Town,  and  after  a  pleasant  row  in  the 


bay  we  found   ourselves   once   again    on   the  fine, 
broad  quarter-deck  of  the  Joan  of  Arc. 

It  seemed  like  returning  home ;  and  as  all  the 
pleasant  memories  of  the  past  six  weeks  rushed  to 
my  mind,  I  could  not  help  wishing  that  Calcutta  and 
not  Cape  Town  had  been  our  destination.  We  had 
a  capital  lunch,  soon  after  which  the  captain  came 
to  tell  us  they  were  going  to  weigh  anchor,  and  to 
escort  me  to  the  side,  where  our  boat  was  waiting  to 
take  us  ashore.  I  pass  over  the  parting  with  our 
friends.  Those  who  have  never  made  a  long  sea- 
voyage  would  most  likely  wonder  at  the  feelings  of 
intimacy  and  friendship  with  which  we  regarded 
some  of  those  who,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  had  been 
strangers  to  us.  I  felt  strangely  dreary  as  each 
stroke  of  the  oars  took  us  farther  away  from  the  old 
ship  and  all  belonging  to  it,  and  I  gazed  at  Table 
Mountain  and  the  white,  apparently  roofless  houses 
of  Cape  Town  with  unreasonable  aversion. 

We  had  nearly  reached  the  shore,  when  my  hus- 
band looked  round  the  boat  as  if  he  missed  some- 
thing. 

"  What  i«  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  don't  see  my  umbrella,"  was  the  answer.  "  I 
gave  it  to  you,  did  I  not ?  on  board  ship ;  and  I 
don't  remember  seeing  it  afterwards." 

"  Yes,  I  had  it,"  I  returned  after  a  moment's 
thought ;  "  I  must  have  left  it  in  the  captain's  cabin 
when  I  was  consoling  poor  Miss  Green." 

Now,  if  my  husband  have  a  weakness  it  is  for  his 
umbrella.  He  will  lose  many  a  more  valuable  article 
with  equanimity  and  resignation  ;  but  deprive  him 
of  his  umbrella,  and  you  deprive  him  at  once  of  all 
his  powers  of  manly  fortitude  and  endurance.  Wives 
generally  know  and  humor  their  husbands'  weak- 
nesses ;  and  I  said  with  an  air  of  concern,  "  You  must 
go  back  for  it."  He  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute. 
For  wife  or  baby  he  might  not  have  turned  back  ; 
but  his  umbrella,  —  that  silent  friend,  whose  trim 
make,  well-fashioned  joints,  and  silver  band,  with 
its  owner's  name  neatly  engraven  thereon,  seemed 
to  link  him  still  with  the  shady  side  of  pleasant  Pall 
Mall !  A  Cape  umbrella !  Good  heavens  !  A  shud- 
der ran  through  his  frame  as  he  thought  of  that 
coarse  stunted  caricature  of  his  beloved  companion. 
No,  the  boat  must  be  turned,  —  a  last  effort  made. 
So  the  words  came  sharply  from  his  lips:  "  In,  bow, 
and  up  with  that  mast,  —  back  water,  starboard  ;  now 
in,  all,  and  let  that  sheet  out "  ;  and  before  I  knew 
we  had  "  gone  about,"  our  boat  was  skimming  the 
bay  before  a  delightful  breeze  offshore. 

We  had  sailed  but  a  short  distance,  when  one 
of  our  black  crew  said,  looking  at  the  steamer, 
"  She  move  —  she  under  weigh."  It  was  true,  — 
her  steam  was  up,  and  she  was  gliding  slowly  to- 
wards the  mouth  of  the  bay.  Difficulty  adds  a  whet 
to  all  human  pursuit.  No  thought  of  giving  up 
entered  my  husband's  mind,  though,  as  I  remembered 
the  constant  asseverations  of  the  captain  as  to  never 
having  been  done  in  his  life,  either  by  crew  or  pas- 
senger, I  felt  how  unlikely  it  was,  that  he  would 
stop  his  ship  for  us.  We  were,  however,  going 
faster  than  the  steamer,  and  soon  gained  on  her  suf- 
ficiently to  make  those  on  board  aware  of  our  inten- 
tion. We  now  waved  our  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and 
made  imploring  signals  to  them  to  stop ;  but  though 
our  proceedings  seemed  to  cause  some  commotion 
among  the  passengers,  they  did  not  appear  to  disturb 
the  stony  heart  of  the  captain,  for  the  vessel  continued 
its  course  with  imperturbable  indifference.  It  now 
became  a  trial  of  who  should  give  in.  With  renewed 
vigor  we  waved,  implored,  and   shouted.     At  last, 
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when  all  hope  was  over,  as  we  thought,  we  saw  the 
chief  officer  (always  a  great  friend  of  ours)  walk  to 
the  captain,  who  was  on  the  ship's  bridge,  and  re- 
main in  consultation  with  him.  Evidently  they  were 
considering  the  propriety  of  stopping  the  vessel. 
The  captain  shook  his  head,  — the  chief  officer  ex- 

Eostulated, —  the  passengers'  excitement  increased, 
iut  we  had  gained  the  day, — the  graceful  move- 
ments of  the  vessel  became  slower  and  slower,  and 
we  were  soon  enabled  to  run  under  the  accommo- 
dation ladder,  which  had  not  yet  been  hoisted  in. 
and  from  the  bottom  of  which  our  friend  the  chief 
officer  inquired,  amidst  a  breathless  silence,  what  we 
wanted.  My  husband's  answer  elicited  a  shout  of 
laughter  from  those  near  enough  to  hear  it ;  and  the 
officer  sprang  up  the  ladder  to  go  in  search  of  the 
missing  property,  when  a  stern  voice  from  the 
bridge  called,  — 

"  Mr.  Easy  !" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

-  What 's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Captain  Lomax's  umbrella,  sir;  says  he  left  it  in 
your  cabin,  sir." 

;<  His  what,  sir  V  " 

"  Umbrella,  sir." 

"  Well.  I  am  d — d!"  returned  the  captain,  as  he 
took  in  all  the  enormity  of  our  behavior.  "  (Jive  her 
steam  !"  he  ibouted,  but  too  late  to  prevent  the  res- 
cue of  the  cherished  article,  which  at  that  moment 
was  dropped  into  its  owner's  hands  by  one  of  the 
sailors. 

With  a  last  cheer  from  our  friends  on  board,  and 
reiterated  good  wishes  on  both  sides,  we  parted  again, 
and  once  for  all,  witli  the  good  old  ship,  which  steam- 
ing slowly  out  of  Table  hay,  continued  its  stately 
coarse  to  the  shores  of  the  far  I. 

NOTES  FROM  AX  OLD  MAID'S  DIAKY. 

In-  Two  I'akts.  —  1'akt  II. 

Mi:.  RaVEN  had  now  been  our  inmate  for  three 
months,  and  engaged  to  Fanny  tor  six  weeks.  Mr. 
Green  bad  not  been  to  Rose  Cottage  since  that  last 
event,  being  engaged  in  the  country,  but  he  was 
daily  expected.  On  an  occasion  when  I  paid  my 
monthly  instalment  to  good  old  Mrs.  Green,  it  acci- 
dentally transpired  that  she  was  very  short  of  ready 
money.  She  received  my  little  contribution  to  bar 
mrmuje  most  gratefully,  owning  that,  beyond  the 
£6  paid  on  the  Bedfords'  account,  Mr.  Haven  had 
never  troubled  himself  about  money  matters,  or  even 
refunded  occasional  shillings  he  had  borrowed  of 
u  dear  mother,"  when  he  had  no  change  about  him. 
Such  a  proceeding  was  so  contrary  to  the  bu- 
view  with  which  I  had  been  taught  to  look  on  pecu- 
niary transactions,  that  it  somewhat  lowered  Mr. 
haven  in  my  estimation,  the  more  so  as  I  knew 
he  was  perfectly  aware  of  Mrs.  Green's  6traitened 
circumstances.  It  was,  to  say  the  least,  an  unpar-. 
donable  want  of  thought.  I  strongly  advised  Mrs. 
Green  to  speak  openly  to  him,  and  tell  him  that 
her  tradespeople's  bills  required  settling,  and  ask 
him  to  give  !:er  the  amouut  due  to  her.  But  the 
old  lady  could  not  make  up  hei  mind  io  this  steo. 
nor  risk  affrou'ir'sr  him, under  the  circumstances  of 
his  engagement  with  her  grand-daughter.  If  there 
should  be  any  hitch,  she  should  urwe:.-  for»;ve  her- 
self. 

"  Samuel  would  soon  come,  and  then,  perhaps, 
some  time  would  be  fixed  Ibr  the  marriage,  hut," 
added  Mrs.  Green,  "I  can't  for  the  lite  of  me  think 
when  his  new  work  will  come  out ;  for  he  does  not 


write  at  night,  —  I  am  sure  he  has  not  burnt  out  one 
candle  during  the  week.  I  suppose  love  turns  the 
brains  of  young  and  old,  authors  and  all  alike." 
Fanny's  dress  was  not  of  the  newest  fashion  or  qual- 
ity. The  poor  child  felt  her  shabby  appearance. 
True,  on  her  engagement,  her  aunt  had  consented 
to  procure  her  two  new  dresses,  but  they  were  sim- 
ple inexpensive  muslins,  which,  by  constant  wear, 
soon  lost  their  new  appearance,  and  she  felt  she 
did  not  dress  as  well  as  she  wished.  She  was  so 
candid  by  nature  that  she  concealed  nothing  from 
her  lover,  and  she  imparted  to  him  her  regret  at  not 
being  better  attired.  He  replied  that  it  was  her 
mind  and  not  her  outward  appearance  that  had 
attracted  him.  Still,  he  could  understand  that  it 
added  somewhat  to  a  woman's  self-respect  to  be 
well  dressed,  and  that  before  he  introduced  her  to 
his  family  he  certainly  should  take  care  she  was 
suitably  provided  with  clothes.  '■  At  present,  dear 
Fanny,"  he  continued,  u  you  know  I  have  my  rea- 
sons for  keeping  you  to  myself,  though  I  can  quite 
imagine  that  you  will  create  no  little  sensation  when 
you  are  presented  as  Charles  haven's  bride  elect." 
Fanny  seemed  to  think  the  sooner  that  event  came 
off  the  better. 

The  day  after  this  conversation,  Mr.  Raven  went 
out  before  breakfast,  and  did  not  return  until  late 
in  the  evening.  He  brought  with  him  a  large  par- 
cel, which,  in  the  course  of  the  evening  he  opened, 
and  drew  forth  a  splendid  flounced  silk  dress,  with 
the  skirt  ready  made,  a  black  velvet  cloak,  and  six 
pairs  of  kid  gloves.  These  he  presented  to  Fanny, 
telling  her  she  would  also  receire  a  new  bonnet  in 
a  t\-w  days,  as  he  had  asked  his  sister  to  order  OH 
at  her  milliner's.  Never  was  a  girl  more  enchanted 
with  her  pr« -cuts  ;  she  was  childish  with  delight. 
The  dress  was  soon  completed,  and  then  came  the 
question,  when  should  she  first  wear  her  new  attire  V 
Mr.  haven  proiiii.-ed  to  tike  her  to  a  promenade 
concert  at  the  Crystal  halace  the  following  Satur- 
day, provided  the  bonnet  arrived  in  time.  Fanny 
was  up  early,  all  excitement.  They  must  start  at 
ten  o'clock  at  latest,  to  catch  the  train,  and  they 
watched  eagerly  untd  that  time,  but  no  bonnet 
arrived.  The  j>oor  girl  almost  cried;  Mr.  Raven 
d  provoked,  and  said,  "  Never  mind,  let  her 
put  on  her  old  one,  they  could  get  one  en  routf : 
hut  he  could  not  bear  she  should  be  disappointed," 
and  they  started.  About  an  hour  later,  a  milliner's 
box  arrived  with  the  bonnet,  addtv BM  1  •■  liks  <  ireen, 
Rose  Cottage,  Bayswater."  What  was  to  be  done '? 
The  bill  accompanied  it ;  the  boy  had  orders  not  to 
leave  the  bonnet  without  receiving  the  money. 
Mrs.  <  ireen  had  not  the  change,  £  1  2s.  6</.  It  was 
an  Oxtbrd  Street  milliner,  three  miles  off.  She 
asked  me  to  kindly  lend  the  money.  I  did  so; 
but  at  the  same  time  Mrs.  Bedford's  loan  crossed 
my  mind.  I  had  never  been  repaid  that.  Should 
I  get  this  again  ?  So  the  boy  left  the  honnet,  which 
WBS  a  pretty  white  silk,  with  pink  roses. 

It  was  late  at  night,  nearly  twelve  o'clock,  when 
the  young  couple  came  home.  Mrs.  Green  was 
getting  very  fidgety.  Fanny  entered  (lushed  and 
excited  ;  Mr.  Raven  as  cool  and  quiet  as  possible. 
"  Whatever  can  have  made  you  so  late,  Charles," 
asked  Mrs.  Grt:5c  somewhat  sharply,  "I  really 
thought  you  would  have  been  bacs  hours  ago.  It 
is  hardly  the  thing  for  so  young  a  girl  as  Fanny  to 
be  without  a  chaperone  of  an  evening.  Was  the 
Palace  crowded  ?  "  "I  fear  by  your  tone,"  replied 
the  gentleman,  "that  I  am  in  disgrace.  The  fact 
is,  we  have  not  been  at  all  to  Sydenham.     We  lost 
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our  train,  and  knew  we  must  miss  the  concert.  The 
next  was  a  Brighton  one,  so  Fanny  and  myself  took 
it  into  our  heads  to  have  a  peep  at  the  sea ;  and  we 
have  been  to  Brighton  and  back  and  enjoyed  the 
evening  there." 

To  Brighton  !  We  all  looked  aghast !  But  it 
was  too  late  to  discuss  the  subject  that  night. 
Fanny  was  dreadfully  tired,  and  went  off  to  bed 
with  her  aunt.  The,  next  day  she  gave  us  an  ac- 
count of  the  expedition.  It  appeared  that  Mr. 
Raven  had  been  met  by  a  friend  on  the  platform, 
who  had  tapped  him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  and 
presented  him  with  a  printed  paper,  asking  him 
where  he  was  now  living.  She  added  that  Charles 
had  seemed  very  much  vexed,  and  told  her  it  was 
one  of  those  disagreeable  fellows  who  would  always 
claim  acquaintance  with  him,  however  much  he 
tried  to  shake  him  off.  Moreover,  he  was  sure  if 
they  went  to  Sydenham  they  should  be  pestered 
with  him  all  day.  Then  he  saw  another  friend  on 
the  platform,  a  real  friend ;  and  it  was  such  fun  to 
see  how  they  got  rid  of  the  gentleman,  —  a  kind  of 
freemasonry,  she  looked  on  it  all,  —  for  Charles  no 
sooner  gave  a  pecubar  kind  of  low  whistle  than  this 
last  gentleman  came  up  and  began  talking  to  the 
first  one.  Charles,  she  supposed,  went  to  get  the 
tickets,  for  she  missed  him  just  as  the  Brighton 
train  came  up.  The  nice  gentleman  put  her  into  a 
carriage,  and  said  Charles  would  be  with  her  di- 
rectly. But  before  he  had  time  to  get  in,  the  train 
went  off,  and  she  was  in  such  a  fright  until  it 
stopped  at  the  next  station,  when  we  can  fancy  her 
delight  to  see  the  door  open  and  Charles  get  in. 
He  said  it  was  nearly  up  with  him,  and  though  he 
was  left  behind,  he  had  run  along  the  platform  and 
pressed  in  with  the  guard,  who  knew  him  well.  So 
now  they  should  have  a  pleasant  day  together.  At 
Brighton,  Mr.  Raven  had  met  several  friends  and 
some  cousins.  One,  a  very  nice  lady,  was  splendid- 
ly dressed.  "  Was  it  not  fortunate,  aunt,  I  had  on 
my  new  silk  dress?"  They  had  dined  with  this 
lady  and  her  husband  and  two  brothers  at  a  beauti- 
ful house  ;  and  after  enjoying  themselves  by  the  sea 
had  taken  the  ten  r.  m.  train  back.  We  asked  her 
the  name  of  the  lady,  but  she  said  she  did  not  know  it. 
Then  we  showed  her  the  new  bonnet,  with  which 
she  was  delighted.  She  certainly  looked  very  pret- 
ty in  it.  It  was  an  awkward  thing  to  ask  Mr. 
Raven  for  the  money,  but  I  told  him  I  had  paid  for 
it.  lie  said,  "  O,  there  must  be  some  mistake, 
Miss  Linley ;  I  hope  really  you  have  not  done  so, 
for  I  paid  in  advance  for  it.  What  a  set  of  rogues 
there  are  in  the  world  !  Now  that  will  just  cost  me 
a  journey  to  Oxford  Street  to  receive  back  your 
money.  Another  time,  pray  do  not  trouble  your- 
self to  listen  to  such  impositions.  It  is  most  annoy- 
ing ! "  I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Raven  look  so  put 
out  before,  and  as  he  seemed  to  blame  me,  I  did  not 
like  to  press  him  for  the  money ;  but  I  thought  he 
might  as  well  have  paid  me,  and  receive  the  amount 
himself  afterwards,  and  fully  determined  it  should 
be  the  last  time  I  would  be  so  free  with  my  cash. 

By  the  evening  Mr.  Raven  seemed  to  have  got 
over  the  annoyance  and  recovered  his  temper,  lie 
apologized  for  not  having  had  time  to  go  to  Oxford 
Street  about  the  hill ;  he  should,  however,  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  doing  so.  While  he  was 
reading  the  newspaper  to  himself  that  evening, 
something  or  other  tickled  his  fancy  so  that  he 
laughed  aloud.  Fanny  was  very  curious  and  anx- 
ious to  know  what  amused  him.  He  said  he  was 
entertained  by  an  extraordinary  case  of  shoplifting. 


The  account  was  most  amusing.  A  lady  contrived 
to  secrete  a  quantity  of  articles  while  she  was  being 
waited  on,  and  though  the  shopman  missed  them, 
he  could  not  detect  how  they  disappeared,  yet  his 
suspicions  were  so  aroused  that  the  person  was  fol- 
lowed and  given  in  charge.  Who  or  where  were 
her  accomplices  did  not  appear,  but  only  one  of  the 
many  stolen  articles,  among  which  were  two  dresses, 
a  cloak,  &c.  were  found  on  her  person.  The  re- 
mainder, which  the  shopman  swore  to  her  having 
taken,  were  not  forthcoming.  Mr.  Raven  seemed 
much  entertained,  and  enlarged  on  the  fashion  of 
crinoline,  which  he  said  he  suspected  had  to  answer 
for  many  such  occurrences. 

From  the  day  of  her  expedition  to  Brighton  a 
change  came  over  Fanny.  She  was  unsettled,  and 
independent  to  a  degree.  Neither  her  grandmother 
or  aunt  appeared  to  have  any  influence  over  her. 
They  did  not  approve  of  her  going  out  to  evening 
entertainments,  as  she  now  constantly  did  alone 
with  Mr.  Raven.  But  there  was  always  some  plau- 
sible pretext  alleged.  She  had  also  many  presents 
of  dress  given  her  for  particular  occasions,  as  she 
would  not  listen  to  any  advice  from  us ;  therefore, 
we  were  all  very  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  her  fa- 
ther's arrival,  feeling  that  until  she  married  it  was 
but  right  so  young  a  girl  should  be  under  more  con- 
trol. Mr.  Raven  certainly  was  as  agreeable  as  ever 
to  each  of  us  individually,  though  I  candidly  own 
my  faith  in  his  judgment  was  shaken,  for  be  must 
have  seen  that  Mrs.  Green  was  not  quite  satisfied 
with  Fanny's  conduct.  Yet  he  never  checked  her 
saucy  replies,  or  persuaded  her  to  yield  to  her 
grandmother's  wishes.  Besides,  I  felt  convinced 
that  his  work,  as  he  called  it,  and  for  which  he  had 
come  into  seclusion,  did  not  advance  ;  for  I  had 
been  curious  enough  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the 
amount  of  candle  burnt  at  night,  and  certainly 
during  the  day  his  time  was  otherwise  occupied. 
It  was  very  well,  no  doubt,  to  be  in  love,  but  love- 
making  all  day  scarcely  suited  an  author's  dignity, 
—  at  least,  so  I  thought ;  but  Fanny  told  me  I  was 
an  old  maid,  who  knew  nothing  about  such  matters, 
and  thus  I  was  silenced.  On  Mr.  Samuel  Green's 
arrival  his  mother  had  a  long  conversation  with  him 
respecting  Fanny's  prospects.  She  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  Mr.  Raven's  talents  and  character. 
Said  she  considered  him  one  of  the  most  amiable  of 
men.  That  his  liberality  to  Fanny  had  been  un- 
bounded ;  for  not  only  had  he  provided  her  with 
very  handsome  articles  of  dress,  but  last  week  had 
brought  her  some  valuable  trinkets,  among  others  a 
set  of  remarkable  pink  topaz.  They  had,  he  said, 
belonged  to  his  mother,  but  he  had  lately  had  them 
reset  for  Fanay.  She  also  wore  on  her  engaged 
finger  a  valuable  diamond  ring,  of  course,  also  a 
present  from  Mr.  Raven. 

At  the  same  time  Mrs.  Green  said  she  was  not 
quite  satisfied  that  it  was  the  right  thing  for  Fanny 
to  be  out  so  much  alone  with  Mr.  Raven,  especially 
of  an  evening,  and  that  she  should  be  more  pleased 
if,  instead  of  taking  her  to  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment, he  introduced  her  to  some  of  his  many  friends. 
Mr.  Green  seemed  to  think  so  too,  and  said  it  was 
rather  peculiar,  his  fatherly  pride  in  Fanny  deeming 
her  fit  for  any  society,  and  a  girl  no  one  need  be 
ashamed  of.  Mrs.  Green  then  said  there  might  be 
some  cause,  and  gave  her  son  Mr.  Raven's  asserted 
reasons  for  privacy.  She  also  mentioned  that  he 
had  paid  a  portion  of  Captain  Bedford's  debt,  and 
hesitatingly  added  (for,  dear  old  soul,  she  did  not 
like  any  slight  suspicion  on  her  part  to  color  Mr. 
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Green's  views),  that  though  he  was  certainly  in  her 
debt,  she  thought  he  would  soon  settle  with  her;  at 
any  rate,  it  would  be  a  preparatory  and  wise  step 
for  her  son  to  sound  htm  as  to  his  prospects  in  re- 
gard to  his  daughter's  future,  and  also  when  he 
proposed  to  marry.  Here  Mr.  Green  had  a  some- 
what difficult  part  to  play  ;  for  if  we  let  our  readers 
behind  the  scenes,  he  had  not  sixpence  he  could  call 
his  own ;  and  had  Mr.  Raven  chosen  to  inquire  into 
the  antecedents  of  his  future  father-in-law,  it  is  to  be 
feared  the  inquiry  would  not  have  elicited  very  sat- 
isfactory results.  In  plain  words,  Mr.  Green  wis 
one  of  those  spendthrift  vauf,  rim  fellows  who  hang 
on  society,  contriving  to  live  at  the  expense  of  their 
fellow-creatures  by  feeding  their  vanity  ami  conduc- 
ing to  their  pleasures  in  making  themselves  useful  in 
their  daily  round  of  amusements.  All  this,  of  course, 
must  be  kept  back  from  Mr.  Raven,  as  it  was  impor- 
tant to  Mr.  Green  that  his  daughter  should  marry 
well.  By  his  mother's  account,  the  match  was  a 
desirable  one,  that  is,  if  the  gentleman  proved  to  be 
all  he  was  represented.  Fanny  once  well  settled, 
there  would  be  another  home  open  for  him ;  so 
everything  recommended  caution  on  his  part  to 
work  out  his  plan  and  to  play  the  important  roh  "!' 
a  prudent  father.  On  the  day  of  Mr.  Green's  ar- 
rival, Mr.  Raven  had  gone  out  early.  He  was  gen- 
erally very  punctual,  and  not  having  intimated  that 
he  might  be  detained,  when  six  o'clock  came  we 
waited  mote  than  an  hour  for  him  before  we  sat  down 
to  our  meal.  This  quite  put  out  Mr.  Given,  who 
looked  on  it,  he  uark  of  disrespect  lot 

him  ;  whereupon  Fanny  fired  up  in  her  lover's  de- 
fence, and  received  a  sharp  reproof  from  her  lather 
for  her  pertness.  At  half  past  nine  o'clock  Mr. 
Ravt  m  ii'  in.  He  shook  hands  warmly  with  Mr. 
Green,  and  then,  turning  to  M 

in  the  politest  manner  for  not  being  in  at  dinner. 
"The  fact,  dear  mother,"  he  said,  "was  that  at 
half  pa<t  fire  I  Started  from  my  club  to  return  homo, 
but  just  as  I  got  into  Park  Lane,  Sir  Lytton  Rulwer 
spied  me,  attd  -topping  his  brougham,  insisted  on  my 
going  hick  with  him  to  dine,  as  he  had  a  MS.  he 
wanted  to  show  me.  I  think  I  told  you  I  often  re- 
vise his  works  for  him  ere  they  <^o  to  press.  Well, 
you  see.  1  could  not  refuse  to  go  with  him  under  the 
circumstance-'.  But  I  left  as  early  as  I  cotld,  know- 
ing Mr.  Green  was  to  be  here  to-day;  and  though  I 

tnttst  devote  a  few  hours  to-night  to  complete  some 
work  I  promised  to  get  through  for  Sir  Lytton,  I 
therefore  hope  to-morrow  1  shall  have  time  to  give 
to  you,  sir,"  and  he  turn'  I  M  he  spoke  to  Mr. 
Green. 

The  following  day,  after  breakfast,  the  two  gen- 
tlemen were  closeted  together  for  some  time.  Old 
Mrs.  Green  was  present  at  their  colloquy,  for,  when 
she  would  have  retired,  Mr.  Raven  had  entreated  her 
to  remain.  He  was  sure  neither  Mr.  (Jreen  nor  him- 
self had  any  secrets  from  their  dear  mother.  E 
at  all  that  transpired,  and  Which  only  raised  Mr.  Ra- 
ven in  their  eyes,  Mrs.  Green  soon  after  imparted  to 
me  as  nearly  as  possible  what  passed.  Mr.  Green  had 
opened  the  ball  by  saying  his  love  for  his  dear  child 
made  him  feel  how  desirous  it  was,  before  her  affec- 
tions were  irrevocably  engaged,  to  request  Mr. 
Raven  to  inform  him  what  were  in  reality  his  pros- 
pects in  life.  Her  son,  Mrs.  (Ireen  said,  grew  a  lit- 
tle too  patronizing,  she  thought,  in  his  tone,  E 
he  thought  Green  was  one  who  highly  appreciated 
talent  and  literary  pursuits,  but  that  he  owned  au- 
thorship was  a  somewhat  better  profession  than  for- 
merly, When  men  of  the  greatest  merit,  wrote,  lived, 


and  died  in  garrets.  Still,  if  Mr.  Raven  depended 
alone  upon  his  brain  for  his  bread,  it  was  a  most  un- 
certain provision.  Illness  or  other  casualties  might 
intervene  and  poverty  ensue.  Mr.  (ireen  felt  he 
ought  to  have  demanded  the  present  interview  some 
weeks  previously,  —  when  he  was  first  made  ac- 
quainted with  his  addresses  to  Fanny,  and  should 
have  done  so,  but  being  much  engaged  at  a  distance 
he  had  trusted  to  his  mother's  representation,  and  he 
had  let  things  take  their  course.  Now,  however, 
the  time  was  come  for  Mr.  Riven  to  state  frankly 
what  his  income  was  ;  also  to  give  some  account  of 
his  family  connections,  and  how  soon  he  intended  to 
marry.  Mr.  Riven  replied  in  the  mildest  yet  most 
dignified  tone.  "  It  was,"  he  said,  M  most  natural 
that  Mr.  Green  should  desire  to  satisfv  himself  as  to 
his  position,  and  had  he  not  been  able  in  a  straight- 
forward manner  to  meet  all  questions  relative  to  his 
family  and  prospects,  he  should  not  have  aspired  to 
his  daughter's  hand."  When  first  he  had  been  re- 
ceived at  Mrs.  Green's  hospitable  board  merely  as  a 
visitor,  it  required  little  penetration  to  see  that, 
though  that  estimable  lady's  position  in  life  had, 
from  unfortunate  circumstances  l>eon  somewhat 
changed,  and  though  her  establishment  was  reduced, 
yet  she  brought  with  her  into  narrower  circum- 
stances a  dignity  and  refinement  that  bespoke  her 
birth  and  education  ;  while,  curiously  enough,  the 
crest  on  one  or  two  pieces  of  family  plate  in  use 
proved  that  the  Green  family  must  have  been  con- 
1,  during  the  last  century,  with  a  branch  of 
his  own. 

lie  himself  was  the  second  son  of  the   Ra-> 

:t, shire.      His    elder    brother 

had  a  peculiar  taste  for  exploring  foreign  parts, 
and  was  now,  he  believed,  in  Central  Africa.  He 
was  very  eccentric,  and  for  years  the  family  had 
but  little  of  him  ;  in  tact,  they  should  hardly 
know  of  his  existence  ■  the  reports  which 

ranched  them  from  other  travellers  of  his  daring  ex- 
.  — exploits  which,  however  they  might  event- 
ually add  to  his  fame  or  benefit  the  world,  certainly 
endangered  his  life.  He  (Mr.  Raven)  would  be 
most  frank  with  Mr.  Green,  and  tell  him  candidly  he 
was  not  on  the  best  terms  with  his  father,  and  had 
not  visited  Raven  Court  for  BOOM  The  nature 

of  the  misunderstanding  rented  entirely  with  his  fa- 
ther's second  wife.  Mrs.  Raven  had  a  violent  tem- 
per, and  was  a  woman  of  no  education,  and  on  his 
last  visit  had  rendered  his  father's  house  most  un- 
pleasant to  him.  One  scene  he  had  with  her  — 
when,  in  her  anger  at  some  trivial  remark  he  made, 
she  had  positively  torn  up  a  valuable  MS.  he  was 
engaged  in  writing  —  had  occasioned  words,  not  only 
with  her,  but  with  his  father,  and  he  had  resolved 
never  to  return  home  during  his  step-mother's  life. 
He  was  entitled  at  his  father's  death  to  £6,000  from 
his  mother's  settlement,  in  which  his  father  had  a  life, 
interest.  He  did  not  know  more  than  Mr.  Green  did 
what  property  his  father  had  to  leave.  The  estate 
was  considered  worth  £1,800  a  year,  but  was,  of 
course,  entailed  on  his  brother.     Then  he  inherited 

from  his  aunt,  his  mother's  sister,  Mrs.  C ,  on  the 

death  of  her  husband,  the  reversion  of  a  house,  No. 
— ,  in  Kensington  Palace  Gardens.  The  old  gen- 
tleman, his  uncle  by  marriage,  was  over  eighty,  and 
in  his  dotage,  and  though  he  did  not  like  to  calcu- 
late beforehand  on  bis  death,  still  it  was  a  valuable 
property  even  if  he  chose  to  sell  the  reversion  dur- 
ing his  life.  This,  however,  he  should  not  do,  nor 
could  he  afford  to  live  there  if  it  fell  in  ;  but  he  pro- 
posed to  take  a  moderate-sized  house  in  some,  part 
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of  Belgravia,  which  Fanny  could  furnish  according  to 
her  own  taste.  Mr.  Raven  could  not  name,  nor 
could  he  exactly  know  what  income  he  derived  from 
his  literary  pursuits.  Suffice  it  to  say  it  was  consider- 
able and  increasing.  "  Adam  Bede  "  alone  was  in 
its  sixth  edition,  and  his  following  works  seemed 
likely  to  have  quite  as  good  a  run  ;  but  he  had  other 
means  from  which  he  drew  his  resources  besides  his 
pen.  Until  Mr.  Raven  had  seen  Mr.  Green  he  had 
not  liked  to  hasten  matters ;  but  now,  as  far  as  he 
could  see,  his  present  work  would  be  completed  in 
about  three  months,  during  which  time,  for  rea- 
sons associated  with  the  work,  he  must  request  that 
his  privacy  might  still  be  respected,  and  his  address 
kept  secret.  Then  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
reason  for  delay,  and  he  hoped  Mr.  Green  would 
consent  to  give  him  his  daughter  at  once.  Mr.  Ra- 
ven then  proceeded  to  say,  that  as  they  were  on  the 
subject,  might  he,  without  offence,  intimate  that, 
when  once  established  in  his  own  house  in  London, 
and  he  had  his  friends  about  him,  it  would  not  be 
quite  in  accordance  with  his  position  that  dear  Mrs. 
Green  should  continue  to  receive  boarders  as  now. 
He  honored  her  exceedingly  for  endeavoring  thus  to 
repair  her  broken  fortune  by  increasing  her  income. 
Yet  there  was  no  knowing  who  might  get  in  her 
house,  and  with  her  unsuspicious  nature  she  might 
admit  people  like  the  Bedfords,  for  instance,  who,  in- 
stead of  remunerating  her  for  all  her  cares,  would 
bring  trouble  and  unforeseen  expense,  or  even  worse  ; 
for  so  deeply  were  the  schemes  of  adventurers  laid  it 
was  difficult  to  cope  with  them.  However,  he  had  a 
little  prospective  plan  to  propose  which  he  hoped 
might  be  agreeable  to  all  parties.  Dear  Fanny  had 
often  expressed  a  wish  to  travel,  and  he  intended  af- 
ter their  marriage  to  spend  some  time  on  the  Conti- 
nent. During  that  period,  if  Mrs.  Green  and  Emma, 
her  daughter,  would  kindly  inhabit  the  house  he 
should  take,  and  supervise  the  establishment,  he  and 
Fanny  could  return  at  any  time,  and  feel  they  had  a 
home  ready  to  receive  them.  Of  course,  he  added,  he 
should  leave  a  sum  at  his  banker's  in  Mrs.  Green's 
name,  on  which  they  could  draw  for  the  expenses 
they  incurred  on  his  behalf.  As  to  references,  if 
Mr.  Green  wished  he  could  apply  to  his  solicitor  or 
his  publishers. 

Mr.  Green  had  been  taking  in  as  fast  as  he  could 
follow  the  history  of  his  son-in-law  elect,  and  the 
prospect  detailed.  There  was  nothing  he  could 
cavil  at,  but  before  he  had  time  to  make  an  obser- 
vation, or  form  a  question,  Mr.  Raven  turned  on 
him,  and  in  the  most  gentlemanly  manner,  said : 
u  My  dear  sir,  I  have  been  open  with  you ;  may  I, 
on  my  side,  uoav  ask  you  what  settlement  you  are 
prepared  to  make  on  your  daughter?  Doubtless, 
with  your  talents,  you  have  ere  this  realized  an  in- 
dependence, for  I  believe,  from  what  I  have  learnt 
from  dear  mother,  that  you  are  not  following  any 
profession ;  and  yet  I  hear  you  are  mixing  in  good 
society,  and  are  fond  of  hunting,  shooting,  and  other 
gentlemanly  pursuits."  Mr.  Green  was  for  the 
moment  rather  taken  aback,  but  his  ready  wit  and 
quickness  did  not  forsake  him.  "You  are  quite 
right,  Mr.  Raven,"  he  said,  "  in  your  turn,  to  make 
any  inquiries  you  like.  My  own  history  is  told  in  a 
few  words.  My  father  was  a  country  squire,  and, 
as  you  .justly  observe,  dear  mother  carries  in  herself 
a  certificate  of  what  her  former  position  and  family 
must  have  been.  An  open-handed  hospitality, 
which  knew  no  limit,  and  through  which  our  house 
was  daily  filled  with  the  surrounding  county  fam- 
ilies ;  a  pack  of  hounds,  a  good  cellar,  and  conse- 


quent expenses,  diminished  little  by  little  my  father's 
once  well-filled  purse  ;  for  notwithstanding  my  moth- 
er's entreaties,  his  pride  forbade  his  drawing  in  his 
expenses,  or  making  any  reduction  in  his  estab- 
lishment. The  consequences  were  that  the  estate 
became  involved,  and  at  his  death  I,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  expectation  of  inheriting  my  father's 
fortune  and  position  in  the  county,  found  myself  in 
the  most  embarrassed  circumstances. 

"  On  examination  into  the  affairs,  I  discovered  that, 
after  liquidating  all  claims,  there  was  but  a  bare 
maintenance  left  for  my  dear  mother  and  sis- 
ter." (Mr.  Green  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
state  how  he  had  reduced  that  pittance  by  the  con- 
stant applications  he  had  made  on  it.)  u  But," 
continued  he,  "  my  wife  had  fortunately  a  small 
settlement,  on  which,  until  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  her  a  few  years  after,  we  lived.  It  was,  I  felt, 
too  late  for  me  to  be  called  to  the  bar ;  in  fact,  my 
education  had  not  fitted  me  for  mental  work,  my 
acquirements  lay  rather  in  farming  and  field  sports. 
So  I  accepted  at  first  an  agency,  but  the  restraints 
of  business  did  not  quite  suit  me ;  so  I  gave  that  up." 
Here  let  me  observe  that  Mr.  Green's  account  did 
not  exactly  tally  with  what  I  had  heard,  namely, 
that  his  employers  gave  him  up,  having  lost  consid- 
erably by  the  carelessness  with  which  he  had  over- 
looked the  estate,  managed  the  accounts,  and  alto- 
gether neglected  the  duties  involved  in  the  situation. 
Mr.  Green,  however,  continued  his  history.  "I 
had  in  youth,"  he  said,  "  been  afflicted  with  stam- 
mering, from  which  impediment  of  speech  I  had, 
with  some  perseverance,  cured  myself.  I  now 
determined  to  turn  this  self-acquired  knowledge  to 
account.  Being  on  intimate  footing  with  many 
families  among  the  aristocracy,  I  no  sooner  notified 
my  intentions  among  my  friends  than  I  had  many 
cases  to  attend  professionally.  Impediments  of  a 
similar  nature  to  my  own  were  quickly  confided  to 
my  care,  and  I  was  generally  invited  to  visit  at  the 
homes  of  my  patients  during  my  treatment.  The 
cure  was  rarely  effected  under  three  or  four  months  ; 
my  fee  for  a  complete  cure  was  200  guineas,  while  I 
usually  refused  to  accept  any  remuneration  unless 
the  parties  were  satisfied  I  had  succeeded.  You 
would  be  astonished,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  knew  how 
many  of  our  members  of  Parliament  owe  their  fame 
for  elocution  to  my  humble  endeavors  in  their  be- 
half.     There  is  Lord   S ,  and  the  Marquis   of 

R .     Now  I  really  almost  gave  up  all  hope  of 

making  anything  of  them,  but  perseverance  tri- 
umphed in  the  end.  The  best  is  that  all  these 
fellows  are  so  grateful,  they  can't  make  enough  of 
me ;  whilst  I  have  a  room  at  their  houses,  called 
Green's  room,  always  ready  for  me  when  I  like  to 
go,  and  capital  hunting,  fishing,  and  shooting  if  I 
feel  disposed,  and  it  is  really  a  jolly  life." 

"  Then  Fanny,  I  suppose,  inherits  her  mother's 
settlement  ? "  said  Mr.  Raven,  quietly,  without 
making  any  comment  on  Mr.  Green's  boast  of  his 
aristocratic  friendships,  "  or  have  you  a  life  interest 
in  it  ?  "  "  For  a  moment,"  said  Mrs.  Green,  "  I 
thought  Samuel  looked  blank,  but  he  soon  recovered 
himself,  and  boldly  met  the  question.  j  Fanny,'  he 
said,  '  inherits  at  my  death,  by  legal  right,  all  her 
mother's  fortune,'  but  I  felt,"  said  Mrs.  Green,  "  it 
was  very  wrong  to  deceive  Charles,  for  his  wife 
had  n't  a  penny,  at  least,  not  that  I  ever  heard  of." 
"  Prav,  Mr.  Green,  what  amount  of  money  may 
that  settlement  embody  t"  said  Mr.  Raven,  "  and  in 
what  securities  is  it  funded  ?  "  "  O,  it  is  very  lit- 
tle," replied  Mr.  Green,  when  thus  posed  turning 
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off  the  question,  "  scarcely  worth  thinking  about," 
and  bursting  into  a  hearty  laugh.  "  I  have  little 
faith  in  anything  being  secure,  and  don't  think  I 
look  much  like  a  dying  man  yet ;  do  I  ?  "  "I  trust 
sincerely,  dear  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Raven,  "  that  you 
will  live  many  years  to  benefit  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  society  in  general,  by  your  professional 
services.  Doubtless,  among  your  noble  friends, 
there  must  be  many  appointments  open  to  you.  In 
fact,  when  I  tire  of  authorship,  and  am  reduced  to 
the  garret  lodging  you  alluded  to,  and  in  which  so 
many  of  my  predecessors  have  lived  and  died,  I  may 
hope  you  will  give  me  a  lift."  "  This,"  said  Mrs. 
Green,  "  was  said  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm,  and  I  felt 
that  he,  who  is  so  clever,  had  seen  through  Samuel's 
little  fibs.  And  then  Mr.  Raven  told  my  son,  so 
grandly  and  yet  so  independently,  that  although, 
from  what  he  gathered,  her  father  would  make  her 
no  allowance,  now,  and  her  expectations  were  much 
less  than  he  had  hoped  from  what  he  had  heard  of 
Mr.  Green's  position,  yet  his  love  for  dear  Fanny 
was  so  strong  and  deep  that  he  was  willing  to  take 
her  for  herself  alone,  without  a  sixpence,  while  he 
trusted  none  of  the  family  would  regret  his  advent 
among  them.  Now  it  would  have  been  very  much 
better,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  to  have  ended  the  inter- 
view here;  but  Samuel  was  so  foolish,  and  would 
appear  so  patronizing  about  Fanny,  that  had  not 
Mr.  Raven  been  a  most  thorough  gentleman,  I  am 
sure  there  would  have  been  a  scene.  And  at  last, 
—  O,  you  may  imagine  how  annoyed  I  was, —  Sam- 
uel told  Mr.  Raven  that,  as  they  were  on  the  sub- 
ject of  money  matters,  perhaps  he  would  settle  his 
little  account  with  me,  for  that  it  had  gone  on  long 
enough.  Well,  my  dear,  I  was  ready  to  faint  fur 
fear  Charles  should  be  offended  at  Samuel's  tone  ; 
but  no  ;  the  dear  fellow  came  and  took  my  hand  in 
his,  and  pressed  it  so  kindly  !  '  Mother,  dear,'  he 
said,  '  I  must  thank  Mr.  Green  for  reminding  me  of 
my  fbrgetfulness.  We  poor  authors,  you  see,  are 
apt  to  live  a  little  in  the  clouds.  Have  I  really  been 
four  months  with  you?  Why,  it  seems  but  the 
other  day  since  I  came,  so  charmingly  has  the  time 
passed.  I  am  such  a  careless  fellow  about  money 
matters  that  I  allow  the  publishers  to  go  on  year 
after  year  in  my  debt,  without  troubling  them  to 
settle  up  scores.  But  I  feel  quite  ashamed  of  my- 
self. The  fact  is,  you  manage  all  maternal  matters 
so  well  that  I  forget  the  needs-be  of  the  H  i,  d.  sys- 
tem ;  but  I  will  go  to  the  City  this  week,  and  get 
the  wherewithal  to  liquidate  my  debt)  — at  least,  in 
one  way ;  that  of  gratitude  for  your  kindness  and 
motherly  love  for  me  can  never  be  paid.'  This 
pretty  speech  ended  the  conference,  leaving  an 
agreeable  impression  on  all  parties." 

For  the  next  few  evenings  Mr.  Riven  was  very 
busy  writing  in  his  room.  We  could  hear  him  up 
and  down  half  the  night,  and  Fanny  had  only  a 
few  hours  of  his  time.  He  "  wanted  to  finish  some- 
thing to  take  with  him  to  the  publishers,  and  save 
two  journeys,"  he  said.  In  the  mean  time  we  had 
quite  a  little  disturbance  in  the  house.  Among 
Mrs.  Green's  remnants  of  better  days  she  had  a 
handsome  silver  salver,  which  had  been  presented 
to  her  husband  in  recollection  of  some  hunting  ex- 
ploit. This  was  only  used  on  special  occasions,  but 
when  wanted  one  day,  was  not  forthcoming.  In 
great  distress,  Mrs.  Green  searched  in  every  corner, 
but  without  success.  There  could  be  no  doubt  it 
must  have  been  stolen,  and  that  immediate  measures 
ought  to  be  taken  to  discover  the  thief.  Fanny  ran 
up,   in  a  state  of  excitement,  to  beg  Mr.    Raven 


would  come  down,  and  advise  them  how  to  act. 
That  gentleman  looked  very  serious  when  he  heard 
of  the  loss,  suggested  and  advised  that  we  should 
remain  quiet  about  it  while  he  took  his  hat  and 
went  to  the  police  station,  returning  soon  after  with 
one  of  the  inspectors.  This  official  proceeded  to 
take  down  a  description  of  the  missing  article,  and 
all  particulars  that  could  be  given  about  it.  The 
salver,  it  appeared,  had  not  been  used  for  more 
than  a  month.  The  little  maid  was  sent  for  and 
cross-questioned.  The  poor  girl  was  in  a  state  of 
alarm,  and  declared  she  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  it.  The  last  time  she  had  seen  it  was  the 
day  after  that  evening  party  we  had.  Miss  Fanny 
had  been  helping  her  to  clean  the  plate ;  and  she 
dare  say  Mr.  Raven  would  remember  —  for  he 
came  down  and  helped  Miss  Fanny  —  that  the 
waiter  was  lying  on  the  meat-scales,  and  that  either 
he  or  Miss  Fanny  —  she  could  not  remember  which 
—  knocked  it,  so  that  it  fell  down;  and  then  Mi.-s 
Fanny  or  Mr.  Raven  picked  it  up,  and  put  it  on 
the  ?eales,  and  weighed  it  in  fun,  and  then  Miss 
Fanny  did  it  up  in  the  green-baize  bag  again  — 
that  was  the  last  she  saw  of  it,  ai  true  as  her  name 
was  Mary  Fox !  No  cross-questioning  could  elicit 
more.  Miss  Fanny  was  then  called,  and  also  re- 
membered the  incident  of  seeing  it  weighed,  but 
declared  that  her  aunt  had  put  the  salver  away, 
with  the  rest  of  the  plate,  in  the  box  where  ii  was 
always  kept,  in  her  own  room.  Mis-  Green  also 
remembered  this,  and  also  that  Mr.  Raven  had  very 
good-naturedly  helped  to  carry  the  things  up  stairs 
for  her.  The  inspector  took  down  all  these  state- 
ments, and  left,  promising  to  do  all  he  could  to 
trace  the  lost  property.  And  there  we  had  to  leave 
it,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  such  matters,  though 
the  subject  afforded  us  much  conjecture  and  excite- 
ment for  some  days.  Mr.  Raven,  who  exhibited  a 
warm  interest  in  lira  Green's  loss,  took  many  fruit- 
less journeys  to  the  police-station ;  but  the  police 
tailed  to  trace  the  salver,  or  detect  the  offender  ;  so 
poor  Mis.  Green  had  to  submit  to  the  loss.  The 
only  person  we  could  suspect  was  a  charwoman  who 
had  been  engaged  to  help  Mary,  the  servant,  the 
day  after  the  party  for  which  the  waiter  had  been 
last  in  use. 

At  last  Mr.  Raven  finished  the  work  he  had  in 
hand,  and  taking  his  many  pages  of  manuscript, 
was  absent  a  whole  day  on  business  matters.  On 
his  return  he  had  a  little  interview  with  Mrs.  Green, 
and  then  and  there  paid  her  £15,  on  account  of 
what  was  due  to  her,  in  gold,  thereby  restoring  full 
confidence  in  him  ;  the  remaining  balance,  he  said, 
should  follow  in  a  few  days.  Now  that  he  had  had 
his  attention  called  to  the  £  s.  d.  question,  he  found 
he  had  many  little  bills  to  settle,  and  it  would  take 
some  time  to  collect  them  ail  in,  on  one  side,  and 
disburse  them  on  the  other.  He,  however,  paid  me 
for  the  bonnet,  with  a  thousand  apologies  for  having 
left  it  so  long  unnoticed.  Everything  now  went  on, 
for  a  time,  very  smoothly.  Mr.  Green  paid  us  oc- 
casional visits,  but  I  could  not  help  observing  that 
the  two  gentlemen,  when  they  did  meet,  always 
seemed  to  fight  shy  of  one  another.  Mr.  Raven 
had  evidently  seen  through  Mr.  Green's  character, 
and  while,  as  the  father  of  Fanny,  the  latter  was 
polite  to  her  betrothed,  there  was  no  cordiality  or 
confidence  on  either  side. 

At  this  period  our  party  was  augmented  by  some 
friends  of  my  own,  who,  by  Mrs.  Green's  permission 
I  invited  to  spend  a  month  with  us.  Mr.  Raven 
volunteered  to  accommodate  by  giving  up  his  room, 
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and  occupying  for  that  time  a  spare  attic.  I  would 
not  hear  of  this  at  first,  but  he  pressed  our  acqui- 
escence to  the  arrangement.  He  could,  he  said,  turn 
in  anywhere,  and  sleep  on  a  sofa,  if  needs  be.  My 
cousin  was  a  clergyman  from  the  country,  who, 
with  his  wife,  were  coming  to  town,  and  made  a 
very  pleasant  addition  to  our  party.  Of  course 
Mr.  Raven  was  introduced  as  a  particular  friend, 
therefore  they  were  quite  ready  to  give  him  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  the  two  gentlemen 
were  soon  on  intimate  terms.  One  request  Mr. 
Raven  had  made  before  Mr.  Waters  (my  cousin) 
arrived,  was,  that  as  he  still  wrote  under  the  feigned 
name  of  George  Eliot,  he  particularly  hoped  we 
would  not  divulge  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
works  published  under  that  name.  Mr.  Waters 
was  a  man  of  entertaining  powers,  and  as  "  iron 
sharpeneth  iron,"  so  his  conversation  seemed  to  in- 
vite Mr.  Raven  to  vie  with  him  in  anecdote  and 
repartee ;  and  we  heard  much  more  of  his  travels 
than  had  ever  before  transpired  ;  in  fact  it  seemed 
wonderful  how  much  of  the  globe  he  had  seen. 
Several  of  the  parties  named  in  Mr.  Waters's  ac- 
quaintance abroad,  Mr.  Raven  knew,  he  said,  es- 
pecially the  bankers  at  Vienna  and  Dresden,  to  whom 
he  had  lately  given  a  friend  letters  of  introduction. 
We  now  frequently  made  little  parties  to  the 
theatre,  Mr.  Raven  more  than  once  securing  us  a 
box,  being  very  glad  that  his  knowledge  of  some 
people  enabled  him  to  oblige  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waters. 
Many  were  the  anecdotes  he  told  of  Young,  the 
Kembles,  and  other  dramatic  friends  —  he  said  he 
proudly  called  them  such  —  then  the  actors  of  the  day. 
At  first  the  Waterses  seemed  quite  as  much  taken 
with  Mr.  Raven  as  we  had  all  been.  My  sojourn  at 
Rose  Cottage  was  now  so  pleasant,  that  I  congratu- 
lated myself  on  the  quarters  I  had  fallen  into.  O, 
what  entertaining  evenings  we  had  !  Every  im- 
aginable topic  was  discussed,  and  I  obtained  an 
insight  into  many  questions,  both  in  foreign  and 
domestic  politics,  art,  science,  and  general  informa- 
tion, which  gratified  my  thirst  for  improvement. 
Lighter  subjects  too,  we  often  talked  of.  I  remem- 
ber, at  this  time,  we  recounted  to  Mr.  Waters  the 
loss  of  the  salver,  and  he  gave  us  an  account  of  a 
very  extraordinary  burglary  which  had  been  clever- 
ly carried  out  in  a  house  where  he  had  been  staying. 
"  Ay  ! "  said  Mr.  Raven,  "  I  can  tell  you  a  better 
story  still,  though  possibly  you  may  have  seen  the 
account  in  the  papers.  Some  few  years  since  I  hap- 
pened to  be  at  A 's,  the  great  jewellers,  one  day, 

when  up  drove  a  brougham,  and  a  gentleman  came 

in  and  asked  to  see  one  of  the  firm.     Mr.  A 

came  forward  immediately.  I  was  selecting  some 
trinkets  for  a  lady  at  the  time,  and  remained  at  the 
counter.  Well,  the  gentleman  began  his  business 
by  stating  that  he  had  been  intending  to  call  every 

day  for  the   last  week,  to  see  Mr.  A ,  having 

been  strongly  recommended  by  his  friend,  Sir  M. 

P ,  but  he  had  been  so  busy  that  until  now  he 

had  not  had  time.  The  fact  was  he  wanted  to  give 
an  order  for  a  large  service  of  plate,  to  take  down 
with  him  to  his  country  seat,  as  he  was  going  the 
next  week  to  entertain  Lord  Palmerston  and  some 
other  political  gentlemen,  who  were  to  be  present  at  a 

meeting  to  be  held  in  Birmingham.  Mr.  A bowed 

low.     '  Well,'  he  said,  '  Mr.  A ,  I  dare  say  you 

are  obliged  to  be  particular  as  to  references  for  such 
an  order  as  I  am  prepared  to  give,  and  quite  right 
too,  considering  what  a  set  of  sharpers  there  are  in 
the  world,  though  I  don't  think,  if  you  knew  me, 
you  would  fear.     However,  here   is   my   card,  — 


Lieutenant-Colonel  Spence,  I  live  at  Trgwell  Court, 
near  Birmingham;  my  bankers  are  Attwood,  Spoon- 
er  and  Co.  You  can,  if  you  please,  send  over  to 
Brooks's  Club,  —  I  have  belonged  to  it  for  the  last 
twenty  year*,  or  I  can  refer  you  to  some  friend, 
—  Lord  Palmerston,  or  anybody  you  like  who  it;  in 

town.     Stay,  here  is  a  note  to  me  from  Mr.  B , 

the  member  for  B .     Now  the  question  is,  can 

you  accommodate  me  with  what  I  want  immediate- 
ly ?  I  should  like  to  take  what  you  have  ready  at 
once  with  me,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  order  to 
follow  ;  or  must  I  go  elsewhere  V  for,'  taking  out  his 
watch,  'my  train  starts  at  seven  p.m.,  and  I  should 

prefer  taking  it  with  me.'     Mr.  A again  bowed 

low  as  the  colonel  handed  to  him  a  list  of  the  plate 
required.  '  Yes,  sir,'  he  said,  when  he  had  read  it 
over,  '  I  think  we  have  all  these  articles  in  stock, 
and  we  will  have  them  packed  and  invoiced  at  once. 
We  know  Mr.  B ,  the  member  for  B ;  per- 
haps we  shall  find  him  at  Brooks's.'     '  Well,  then, 

Mr.  A ,  I  will  return  with  my  valet  in  an  hour,  to 

save  time.     If  you  don't  find  Mr.  B at  Brooks's, 

as,  of  course,  you  would  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  let  me 
have  the  goods  unless  you  got  a  reference,  —  I  know, 
in  your  place,  I  should  not,  —  perhaps  you  would 
let  one  of  your  young  men  go  down  to  Digwell  Court 
with  the  plate  with  my  servant,  who  is  not  the 
brightest  specimen,  though  he  is  as  honest  as  the 
day.  I  will  pay  all  his  expenses.  Let  me  see,  — 
this  is  Saturday ;  he  can  be  back  early  on  Monday, 
and  a  breath  of  country  air  will  do  him  no  harm. 
Only  the  plafe  is  needed  at  once,  to  be  used  on 

Monday.'     Mr.   A acquiesced ;    and  no  sooner 

was  Colonel  Spence  gone  than  he  set  to  work  to 
select  the  silver  required,  sending  out  a  clerk  to 
Brooks's.     This  emissary  returned  to  say  that  Mr. 

B had  been  there,  but  had  left  an  hour  since. 

'  Well,  then,  Sampson,'  said  Mr.  A — — ,  turning  to 
a  more  elderly  assistant,  'it  will  save  all  trouble  if 
you  will  undertake  the  job.  Your  friends  live  near 
Birmingham,  don't  they  ?  '  '  Yes,  sir.'  '  Well,  then, 
see  that  the. plate  is  packed  according  to  the  list, 
and  be  ready  by  six  o'clock  to  start  with  Colonel 
Spence  when  he  comes.' 

"  As  a  listener,  I  had  been  interested  in  the  ar- 
rangements, and  curiosity  determined  me  to  have 
another  peep  at  Colonel  Spence.  I  can't  tell  why, 
but  there  was  something  made  me  wonder  whether, 

after  all,  Mr.  A would  let  him  have  the  plate. 

I  told  the  man  who  was  serving  me  that  I  must  keep 
an  appointment,  and  would  return  in  a  short  time 
to  complete  my  purchases;  and  contrived  to  re- 
enter the  shop  a  little  before  the  clock  showed  the 
hour  of  half  past  six, — just,  indeed,  as  the  object  of 
my  curiosity,  Colonel  Spence  drove  up  in  his  broug- 
ham. He  and  his  Servant  both  got  out,  and  the 
colonel  said,  '  Well,  Mr.  A ,  all  right,  I  sup- 
pose ?  '  as  he  entered  the  shop.  '  We  have  not  too 
much  time  ;  I  hope  all  is  ready.  Ah  !  he  continued,  as 

he  saw  Mr.  A 's  confidential  clerk  standing  with 

li is  railway  rug  Over  his  arm,  leaning  against  the 
packed  box  on  the  counter, '  so  you  have  decided  to 
send  your  man,  —  much  the  safest  way.  Now,  then, 
Hobson,  open  the  brougham-door!'  At  this  junc- 
ture two  policemen  entered  the  shop,  and  on  seeing 
them  the  colonel  turned  very  pale  !  '  Ah !  my  good 
colonel,  We  have  caught  you"  at  last,  have  we ! '  said 
one.  '  A  nice  dodge  you  have  given  us,  too  !  *  added 
the  other.  '  Why  we  were  down  in  Birmingham 
last  week  after  you,  and  thought  we  had  found  your 
track.'  Then,  seeing  the  packed  box  of  plate,  '  I 
dare  say,  now,  you  have  persuaded  Mr.  A to 
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let  you  have  a  little  of  his  property.'     Mr.  A 

looked  alarmed.  '  Yes,  sir,'  said  the  head  police- 
man, '  this  colonel  is  a  first-rate  hand  at  this  kind  of 
thing.  Doubtless  he  has  persuaded  you  he  is  the 
owner  of  Digwell  Court,  and  is  a  friend  of  Lord 
Palmerston's,  and  others  of  the  nobility.  We  have 
heard  no  end  of  stories  about  his  friends,  who  rank 
among  the  highest  in  the  land,  and  no  doubt  he  has 
favored  you  with  the  usual  warnings  against  trust- 
ing any  gentleman  who  came  without  references. 
We  know  all  about  him.  Well,  Mr.  Colonel,  you 
must  now  come  with  us  to  the  station-house,  instead 
of  starting  for  Digwell  Court.' 

"  The  supposed  colonel,  looking,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, very  crestfallen,  and  losing  all  his  high-toned 
assumption,  suffered  himself  to  be  led  off.  Hardly, 
however,  had  the  policemen  got  outside  the  door 
with  their  prisoner  than  one  of  them  returned,  and 

respectfully  touching  his  hat  to  Mr.  A ,  said,  •  I 

think,  sir,  as  our  m;m  was  nabbed  in  the  act  of  com- 
mitting a  freth  plunder  on  you,  we  must  ask  you  to 
further  the  ends  of  justice,  by  allowing  your  clerk  to 
accompany  us  to  the  station,  with  the  box  of  Meek 
you  were  on  the  point  of  trusting  him  with.  It  will 
be  easiest  to  convict  him  on  this  last  offence.'  '  By 
all  means,'  said  Mr.  A ,  who  was  only  just  re- 
covering from  the  utter  surprise  ami  alarm  into 
which  he  had  been  thrown  1 » v  the  boldness  of  the 
attempted  theft.  '  I5y  all  means.  Mr.  Sampson, 
will  you  accompany  these  officers,  and  you  can 
prosecute  in  my  name?'  So  saying,  Mr.  Sanip- 
son  lifted  the  heavy  box,  and  carried  it,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  policeman,  to  a  cab,  in  which  the 
prisoner  and  his  other  captor  were  waiting.  'Jump 
in,  Air.  Sampson,'  said  his  companion, '  and  I  will  get 
up  outside;  but  we  had  best  put  the  box  UMMSf 
shall  not  be  long  on  our  road.'  Mr.  Samson  took 
his  seat  by  the.  side  of  his  charge,  and  the  paity 
started.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  round  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Street  when  the  head  policeman  inquired,  — 
•Have  you  brought  the  invoice  and  the  list,  M  we 
shall  want  them  especially  to  prove  the  order.' 
'No,  I  have  not,'  replied  Mr.  Sampson,  who  hidgot 
quite  excited  in  the  matter.  '  I  left,  them  in  an  en- 
velope on  the  counter.'  '  Shall  I  go  for  tin  in  . 
the  officer,  '  1  shall  be  back  in  a  minute,  and  it 
would  be  tiresome  to  delay  proceedings  for  want  of 
them.'  k  1  know  best  where  to  find  them,'  replied 
Mr.  Sampson  ;  and  so  saying,  after  shouting  t 
the  cab,  he.  opened  the  door,  jumped  out,  and  harried 
back  to  the  shop,  not  twenty  doors  oil'.  The  mini] 
clerk  was  gone  the  driver  watched  him  round  the 
corner,  then  whipped  on  his  horse,  and  was  out  of  sight 
in  a  moment.  When  Mr.  Sampson  returned  with 
his  invoice,  the  party  were  not  to  be  seen.      1! 

back  to  Mr.  A ,  who,  immediately  alarmed  and 

suspicious,  called  in  other  police.  Suffice  it  to. 
the  whole  act  had  been  a  cleverly  devised  robbery, 
—  the  colonel,  his  valet,  the  men  disguised  as  po- 
licemen, and  the  tab-driver,  all  in  league  iii  an  ar- 
ranged plan  of  action  ;  a  set  of  professional  sharpers 
who  so  cleverly  carried  out  their  scheme  that  they 
made  clean  off  with  their  booty. 

M  Now,  was  not  that  a  clever  trick  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Haven. 

We  had  all  been  quite  interested,  so  vividly  did 
he  describe  the  scene.  This  tale  led  to  others  of  a 
similar  character,  until  at  last  Mrs.  Waters  said  she 
could  almost  have  fancied  Sir.  Haven  had  been  a 
principal  actor  in  the  dramas  he  described  so  well ; 
had  he  witnessed  them  ?  "Where,"  said  Mr.  Wa- 
ters, "  had  he  picked  up  his  knowledge  ?  " 


Days  went  by,  and  Fanny's  approaching  marriage 
became  more  generally  talked  of.  Good  old  Mrs. 
Green  made  sundry  purchases  in  linen,  as  a  first  in- 
stalment of  the  modest  trousseau  she  hoped  to  pro- 
cure for  her  grand-daughter :  whilst,  to  save  expense, 
Miss  Green  and  myself  plied  our  needles  on  the 
young  lady's  behalf.  I  cannot  say  that  her  lover's 
desire  that  she  should  encourage  and  exercise  domes- 
tic habits  seemed  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  Instead  of 
helping  her  grandmother's  preparations  she  would 
idle  about  the  house,  reading  novels,  or  strumming 
upon  the  piano.  I  had  never  much  admired  Miss 
Fanny's  character.  The  importance  she  was  now 
made  also  did  not  improve  her,  to  my  mind.  How- 
ever, if  not  for  her  own  sake,  I  Avas  very  glad  to  re- 
turn some  of  Mrs.  Green's  really  kind  attention  to 
my  comforts  by  giving  her  a  little  of  my  spare  time. 
The  marriage  was  talked  of  for  an  early  day  in  the 
next  month.  Mr.  Raven  said  he  had  long  wished 
to  visit  Madeira,  and  he  really  thought  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  to  go  there  for  the  honey-moon,  and 
spend  the  winter  months.  Still,  he  intended  to  take 
his  London  house  as  he  had  at  first  proposed.  He  had 
not  seen  one  he  liked.  So,  as  time  was  wearing  away, 
it  would  be  best  to  look  out  for  a  ready  furnished 
one.  Alter  all,  it  saved  trouble,  and  Fanny  could 
always  add  anything  she  fancied  when  they  returned 
to  England.  .Mrs.  Green  had  suffered  so  much  from 
bronchitis  that,  if  the.  winter  was  severe,  he  i 
she  would  join  them  at  Madeira,  ami  thus  avoid 
March  winds.  The  old  lady  shook  her  head,  but 
did  not  object  to  the  suggestion.  What,  I  thought, 
if  tiiese  plans  are  carried  out,  is  to  become  of 
Mr.  Bavin  docs  not  take  my  future  at  all  into 
sideration.  I  told  him  so  one  day.  "  My  dear 
Linley,"  he  said,  "we  all  look  on  you  as  one  of  Ml 
Of  coarse  you  will  either  remain  in  my  1. 

n,  or  — stay  —  why  should  you  not  come 
out  to  Madeira  with  Mrs.  Green  V  She  will  be  very 
glad  to  have  your  company  lor  the  voyage,  and  I 
am  sure  Fanny  and  myself  will  be  delighted  to  give 
you  a  w;irm  welcome  lor  as  long  as  we  are  I 
and  then,  you  know,  'sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof'.'  1  ha\e  my  own  ideas  that  Miss  Lin- 
ley will  no;  rialai  long,  if  thrown  into  that 
society  which  I  hope  soon  to  introduce  her.  and  in 
which  her  talents  and  acquirements  will  make  her 
an  ornament." 

One    thing   struck   my   Cousin   Waters    as    very 
strange,  and  he  confided  his  ideas  to  me.    lie  owned 
he  did  not  quite   understand   Mr.  ll.iven's  closeness 
about  his  personal  friends.     ••  You  will  hardly  be- 
lie said,  ••  that  Mr.  liaven  this  morning 
ally  asked  me  to  perform  the  Marriage  ceremony. 
i  if  course,  he  must  have  many  old  friends  who 
would  be  more  entitled  to  do  him  this  service  than 
U  acquaintance  of  a  few  weeks.     As  to  his  flattery, 
loin  seen  a  clergyman  in  whom  he 
;  h  confidence,  or  to  whom  he  has  taken  such 
a  fancy,  really  it  looks  like  gammon,  I  think.     A 
very  pleasant  fellow  he  is,  I  do  not  deny,  and  as 
r  a  hand  at  telling   a  story  as  I  know  any- 
where ;  but  to  ask  me  to  marry  him  on  a  tew  v.  • 
intimacy  looks  as  if  he  was  harder  up  for  friends 
than  I  thought  for.     By  the  by,  too,  what  books  has 
he  written  'i    He  seemed  very  modest  on  the  so 
when  I  asked  him,  and  said  he  wrote  under  a  feigned 
name  ;  but  I  think,  when  we  first  came,  you  told  me 
he  had  been  reading  one  of  his  books  to  you  !  " 

Now,  it  is  laid  at  our  sex's  door  that  we  can  none 
of  us  keep  a  secret.  True,  that  Mr.  liaven  had 
begged  us  to  preserve  his  literary  incognito,   and 
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until  now  we  had  all  religiously  complied  with  his 
request.  There  was  that,  however,  in  my  cousin's 
tone  which  so  much,  I  thought,  implied  disparage- 
ment of  Mr.  Raven's  position  in  the  literary  world, 
that,  though  I  could  not  help  owning  to  myself  that 
my  lion  had  somewhat  fallen  in  my  own  estimation 
since  I  had  seen  him  in  every  day  life,  —  I  say  these 
doubts,  with  anxiety  to  maintain  the  reputation  of 
our  hero,  strongly  urged  me  to  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag.  The  impulse  was  irresistible  when  bis  rep- 
utation was  thus  called  in  question  ;  and  having  first 
gone  through  the  form  of  exacting  a  promise  of 
secrecy  from  Mr.  "Waters,  I  prepared  to  reveal  to 
him  who  Mr.  Raven  really  was.  "  Have  you  ever 
read  '  Adam  Bede '  ?  "  I  cautiously  asked.  "  Adam 
Bede ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  start  of  surprise,  "  I 
should  think  I  have  !  Why  the  Athenaeum  reviewed 
it  as  the  cleverest  work  of  fiction  that  had  come  out 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  Raven  never  wrote  that. 
You  won't  make  me  believe  it ! "  "  Did  he  not  ?  " 
I  replied,  and  crossed  the  room  to  fetch  the  first 
volume  of  that  book.  I  opened  the  cover,  and  tri- 
umphantly pointed  out  to  my  cousin's  wondering 
gaze,  "  To  dearest  Fanny,  with  the  author's  affec- 
tionate regards."  "  There !  "  I  exclaimed, "  will  that 
convince  you  ?  "  "  And  is  that  Mr.  Raven's  hand- 
writing ?  "  asked  Mr.  Waters.  "  Yes."  "  And  he 
gave  it  to  Fanny  Green  ?  "  "  Yes,"  I  replied.  "  And 
I  am  bound,"  he  continued, "  by  my  promise  to  you, 
not  to  congratulate  him  on  his  extraordinary  and 
highly  gifted  writings  as  the  author  of  that  book  ?  " 
"  Yes,  again.  But  how  strangely  you  take  the  com- 
munication, Cousin  John  !  Does  not  Mr.  Raven  rise 
immeasurably  in  your  esteem?"  "Humph!"  he 
replied,  "  I  shall  buy  a  copy  next  time  I  am  in 
town.  Let  me  see  where  it  is  published."  He  took 
down  the  address.  There  was  something  in  John's 
whole  manner  of  receiving  the  intelligence  I  had 
just  imparted  which  puzzled  me.  I  could  not  un- 
derstand why  he  looked  so  grave  about  it ;  but  be- 
fore I  could  demand  any  explanation,  some  one 
came  in,  and  I  only  had  time  once  again  to  enjoin 
silence.  I  felt  rather  guilty,  for  I  would  not  for  the 
world  have  Mr.  Raven  think  a  woman  could  not 
keep  a  secret,  and  he  had  so  strictly  enjoined  me 
not  to  tell ;  when  I  said  so  to  my  cousin,  u  I  '11  be 
bound  he  did,"  was  the  reply,  and  he  left  the  room. 
"  When  skies  are  cleared,  storms  are  said  to  be 
the  highest.''  We  had  lately  had  so  pleasant  a  cote- 
rie at  Rose  Cottage  that  any  change  was  approached 
with  regret,  and  when  Mr.  Green's  announcement 
to  his  mother  that  he  was  coming  to  join  us  for  a 
time  arrived,  I  don't  think  his  advent  was  hailed  by 
any  one.  Certainly  not  by  Mr.  Raven,  who  no 
sooner  heard  the  intelligence  of  Mr.  Green's  pro- 
posed visit  than  he  talked  of  a  trip  into  the  country, 
which  must,  he  said,  come  off  before  he  married,  as 
it  was  to  a  bachelor,  and  where  he  could  not  so  well 
take  Fanny  as  to  his  other  friends.  "We,  however, 
persuaded  him  to  defer  this  journey  for  a  few  days, 
as  there  were  several  little  evening  engagements,  in 
which  he  was  included,  for  that  week.  Mr.  Waters 
was  the  onlyone  of  the  circle  who  expressed  pleas- 
ure at  making  Mr.  Green's  acquaintance.  "  He  has 
not  yet  seen  him ! "  thought  I.  That  evening  Fan- 
ny's father  arrived,  and  we  all  dined  very  happily 
together,  after  which  Mr.  Waters  invited  Mr.  Green 
to  take  a  stroll  and  smoke  a  cigar  with  him.  Fanny 
and  Mr.  Raven  also  went  out.  Meantime,  good  Mrs. 
Green,  Mrs.  "Waters,  Emma  Green,  and  myself, 
brought  out  our  needlework,  and  sat  down  to  work 
and  chat  in  the  front  room.     Alas !  that  evening, 


begun  so  quietly,  was  indeed  a  memorable  one,  — 
such  a  one  as  does  not  occur  often  in  a  lifetime,  and 
of  which  the  events  are  but  too  well  impressed  upon 
my  mind.  "Within  a  few  hours  we  ladies  received 
a  shock  which  nearly  paralyzed  us  with  distrust  and 
alarm.  Could  we  believe  all  that  we  were  then  told 
of  Mr.  Raven  to  be  true  ? 

Il  is  said  that  startling  events  rarely  come  alone, 
and  certainly  that  evening  was  an  instance  of  the 
truth  of  the  proverb  ;  for  we  had  scarcely  recovered 
from  one  distressing  event  before  another  still  more 
painful  revelation  was  forced  on  us,  —  both  in  ref- 
erence to  Mrs.  Green's  lodger,  in  whom  we  all  felt  so 
great  an  interest.  "We  were,  as  I  said,  busy  at  work 
on  a  portion  of  Fanny's  garments,  and  talking  of 
the  Madeira  scheme,  when  the  door-bell  rang  vio- 
lently, and  a  thundering  knock  at  the  door  startled 
us ;  voices  were  heard  on  the  steps,  and  we  listened, 
the  door  being  ajar,  to  know  who  could  be  coming 
at  this  unwonted  hour.  "  Does  a  Mr.  Raven  live 
here  ? "  we  heard  distinctly,  and  as  distinctly  the 
voice  of  the  little  maid,  —  "  No,  sir ! "  "  Are  you 
sure  ?  "  again  asked  the  voice.  "  No,  sir !  but  he 
used  to  live  here.  He  went  away  a  long  time  ago !  " 
said  Mary.  "  What  does  the  girl  mean  ?  "  said  Miss 
Green.  "  I  dare  say  it  is  some  one  on  business,  — 
perhaps  from  the  publishers.  I  will  go  and  tell  them 
he  is  only  out  for  a  walk."  So  saying,  she  left  us, 
with  the  door  open.  :'  Did  I  hear  you  ask  for  Mr. 
Raven  V  "  began  Miss  Green ;  but  she  started  back 
as  she  saw  two  policemen  in  the  hall,  and  Mary  trem- 
bling like  a  leaf.  "  Yes,  ma'am  ! "  said  the  constable. 
"  Your  servant  has  just  told  me  that  Mr.  Raven, 
alias  Mr.  AVood,  is  not  here.  We  think  differently; 
and  perhaps  you  will  allow  us  to  look  for  ourselves, 
in  virtue  of  this  search-warrant ! "  and  he  produced 
a  paper.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Miss  Green, 
alarmed.  "  Why,  ma'am,  nothing  more  than  what 
we  say.  We  've  orders  to  take  this  Mr.  Raven  in 
custody  for  being  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  a  for- 
gery !  You  can  see  the  warrant,  if  you  don't  be- 
lieve us." 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Green  and  myself  had  put  down 
our  work  and  risen.  Taken  aback  as  we  were,  our 
womanly  instinct  seemed  to  strike  us  all  three  at 
once  with  the  same  idea,  —  to  screen  Mr.  Raven 
from  the  officers.  Fortunately  Miss  Green  had  not 
yet  committed  herself  when  we  joined  her,  and,  tak- 
ing the  initiative,  I  said,  boldly  (may  I  be  forgiven 
the  falsehood  !),  "  There  must  be  some  mistake  ;  Mr. 
Raven  does  not  live  here !  This  house  belongs  to 
these  ladies,  —  Mrs.  Green  and  her  daughter.  The 
gentlemen  who  are  staying  here  are  Mr.  Green,  her 
son,  and  Mr.  Waters,  a  clergyman  from  the  coun- 
try." My  self-possession  of  manner  somewhat  non- 
plussed the  officers.  "  He  was,  I  think,  living  here 
lately,  ma'am  ?  "  he  said.  "  A  smallish  man,  with  a 
dark  mustache  ;  calls  himself  an  author ;  goes  to 
market  early  ;  was  once  in  Grant  and  Co.'s  employ ; 
he  is  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  several  jewel 
robberies  ! "  "  You  must  surely  refer  to  some  one 
else,"  I  said,  continuing  to  act  as  spokeswoman,  for 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Green  were  speechless  with  affright. 
"  Well,  ma'am,  I  am  sorry  to  contradict  you  ;  but  as 
we  've  a  warrant  out  against  him,  and  he  has  been 
traced  here,  we  must  beg  leave  to  search  the  house." 
"  Of  course  !  "  I  replied.  "  Mrs.  Green  would  be 
the  last  person  to  resist  the  ends  of  justice.  Mary, 
bring  a  candle,  and  show  the  way !  "  Now,  happily, 
the  little  attic  into  which  Mr.  Raven  had  moved,  to 
accommodate  my  friends,  was  quite  at  the  t©p  of  the 
house,  and  was  only  approached  through  a  narrow 
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door  leading  out  of  another  attic  used  only  as  a  lum- 
ber-room. "  This  is  the  strangest  proceeding  I  ever 
heard  of  in  a  lady's  house,"  I  said,  "  but  perhaps  you 
■will  begin  your  search  down  stairs."  "  All  the  same, 
madam,"  replied  the  policeman ;  "  we  will  give  as 
little  trouble  as  possible,  but  we  must  do  our  duty. 
It  is  as  well  to  leave  one  of  us  here  to  see  no  one 
walks  out."  "  I  don't  think  there  is  an  area,"  said 
the  other,  taking  his  position  in  the  hall.  While  the 
elder  officer  went  into  the  sitting-room  I  whispered 
Miss  Green, "  Run  up  and  hang  my  old  dress  on  the 
attic  door."  She  did  so,  looking  terrified.  The  offi- 
cer then  proceeded  from  the  drawing-room  to  the 
kitchen  and  offices,  and  then  up  stairs  into  the  bed- 
rooms, where,  of  course,  he  found  no  Mr.  Raven  ;  nor 
in  the  Waters'  bedchamber  did  lie  find  any  trace  of 
him.  "  Well,"  he  said,  as  he  came  down,  "  if  he  's 
not  here  he  is  not  far  off*."  "  Now  you  have  done 
your  duty,"  I  said,  very  sternly,  "you  may,  I  think, 
leave  the  house."  This  they  could  not  refuse  ;  and 
with  a  pretence  at  an  apology,  they  departed  and 
leff  us  alone.  "  What  does  it  all  mean  '.  "  said  dear 
old  Mrs.  Green,  trembling  violently  ;  "  do  you  think 
those  men  had  really  a  warrant  to  arrest  Charles,  or 
have  they  taken  him  for  some  one  else  ''.  "  '•  Mary," 
I  said,  and  turned  quickly  to  the  girl,  who  stood  be- 
hind us  as  if  she  required  our  protection,  "what 
made  you  say  Mr.  Raven  did  not  live  here  the  mo- 
ment you  were  asked  ?  "  "  He  told  me,  ma'am," 
stammered  the  girl,  "and  gave  me  two  shillings 
when  he  first  came,  to  say  so  if  any  one  asked  for 
him."  "And  have  you  ever  denied  him  before?" 
I  again  asked.  "  Yes,  ma'am,  twice  before,  ma'am," 
replied  Mary.  I  made  no  observation  to  her,  but 
dismissed  her  to  her  work,  and  closed  the  door. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Mrs.  Waters  was  almost 
ready  to  faint ;  Miss  Green  indignantly  refused  to 
believe  that  anything  was  really  wrong;  she  was 
some  one  else  was  intended,  and  not  Charles.  I  had 
no  such  hope;  my  suspicions  had  been  awakened, 
and  now  a  veil  seemed  all  at  once  to  drop  from  my 
eyes.  Mr.  Raven  sunk  in  a  moment  from  the  liter- 
ary lion  to  the  clever  swindler.  Why  else  had  he 
told  Mary  to  deny  him  ?  Why  had  he  else  enjoined 
silence  as  to  his  authorship?  Why  had  John  Wa- 
ters looked  so  grave  when  I  confided  to  him  the 
secret  ?  Where  were  his  relations  ?  And  then 
came  the  idea,  was  it  he  that  had  stolen  the  MbVw 
just  before  he  paid  his  debts?  These  thoughts 
flashed  like  lightning  through  my  brain,  but  M  yet  I 
did  not  venture  to  put  them  into  words.  In  a  short 
time  Mr.  Waters  would  be  in,  and  advise  us  what  to 
do.  '•  P>ut  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  ("reen,  "Charles 
should  come  in  first.  What  must  be  done  ?  "  I  ad- 
vised in  that  case  to  take  no  notice  of  what  had 
occurred  until  the  others  returned ;  il  but  we  are 
pretty  sure  he  and  Fanny  will  not  be  in  a  hurry.'' 

As  may  be  supposed,  we  four  ladies  were  in  great 
trepidation  ;  our  tongues  did  not  cease,  and  Mrs. 
Waters  heard  much  more  than  she  before  knew 
about  our  connection  with  Mr.  Raven.  We  were, 
however,  again  interrupted  by  another  ring,  but 
this  time  not  so  imperative.  Mary  looked  in,  and 
seemed  afraid  to  go  to  the  door.  So  I,  who  had 
apparently  received  an  extra  amount  of  courage  for 
the  occasion,  went  myself  to  open  the  door.  This 
time  it  was  a  woman's  voice.  Seeing  a  lady,  she. 
said,  u  I  want,  if  you  please,  to  see  Mr.  Raven." 
"On  business?"  I  said,  taking  a  good  look  at  the 
visitor  as  I  spoke.  She  was  a  respectably  dressed 
young  person,  apparently  of  the  tradeswoman  class, 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  I  guessed.     "  Yes, 


on  business,  ma'am ;  indeed,  I  can't  go  away  with- 
out seeing  him.  Will  you  tell  him  so?"  Here, 
thought  I  to  myself,  is  an  opportunity  of  learning 
something  of  his  former  history.  "  Mr.  Haven  is 
out,"  I  replied,  "  but  if  you  will  walk  in,  I  don't 
think  he  will  be  long  before  he  returns."  The  wo- 
man heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  stepped  into  the 
hall.  I  then  opened  a  little  room  adjoining  the 
drawing-room,  where  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
sitting,  and  asked  her  to  sit  down.  "  This  person," 
said  I  through  the  open  door,  "  wishes  to  see  Mr. 
Raven."  Mrs.  Green  immediately  approached  her, 
and  inquired  what  she  wanted  with  him,  eving  her 
through  her  spectacles  as  she  asked  the  question. 
'•  Want  with  him,  ma'am  !"  said  the  woman,  trying 
to  compose  herself;  "want  with  him!  First,  tell 
me,  is  it  true  he  is  living  here  and  is  going  to  be 
married,  as  folks  say  at  the  corner  shop,  to  the 
young  lady  living  here  ?  "  '•  What  if  it  be  true  ?  " 
said  Mi<s  ('reen.  who  had  also  come  to  the  drawing- 
room  door.  "  What  business  can  it  be  of  yours  ?  " 
she  continued,  indignantly.  The  poor  woman  burst 
into  tears,  and  could  no  longer  restrain  her  pent-up 
feelings.  "  He  is  not  Mr.  Raven  at  all,"  she  said, 
sobbing ;  "  his  name  is  Wood,  and  he  belongs  to  me. 
It  is  four  years  since  I  first  knew  him ;  he  left  me 
and  the  child  just  eight  months  ago,  and  I've  not 
had  a  penny  from  him  since.  I  've  sold  all  my 
furniture  to  pay  my  rent,  and  worked  hard,  too,  or 
I  should  have  been  starved  ;  but  he  has  never  been 
near  me  once  all  the  time.  I've  now  walked  all 
the  way  from  Brighton,  where  he  left  us,  and  I 
must  see  him.  He  shall  do  me  justice!"  and  she 
toh  I  us  a  history  of  desertion  and  neglect  which  was 
heartrending.  There  was  such  genuine  mi 
such  bald  truth  in  her  statements,  and  her  manner 
was  too  natural  for  us  to  SOSpOOt  a  falsehood.  This 
was  a  worse  revelation  than  the  other.  All  our 
woman's  nature  was  enlisted  for  the  sufferer  before 
n-;.  ami  rose  against  the  man  who  had  acted  such  a 
hearths  part  towards  his  victim.  Not  only  had  la- 
forced  himself  into  the  bosom  of  an  honest  family, 
and  carried  on  a  deception  as  to  his  own  character, 
but  was  attempting  to  blight  the  happiness  and 
prospects  of  one  of  its  members. 

Darker  and  darker  grew  our  troubles,  as  we 
thought  of  Fanny  and  her  devotion  to  her  worth- 
ier. All  seemed  to  have  come  upon  us  so 
suddenly,  we  could  hardly  believe  our  senses.  We 
might  have  deemed  we  were  dreaming,  but  there 
sat  the  poor  woman,  sobbing.  "  If  this  is  all  true," 
I  said,  beiu^  spokeswoman,  "  you  are  much  to  be 
pitied,  but  Mr.  Riven  is  not  now  here.  What  can 
we  do?"  At  this  juncture,  happily  for  us.  In  came 
Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Waters.  How  relieved  we  were 
to  hear  their  voices  when  the  door  opened,  instead 
of  Mr.  Raven  and  Fanny,  whose  return  we  had  so 
feared.  Taking  the  gentlemen  into  the  next  room, 
I  told  them  of  the  two  circumstances  that  had  oc- 
curred since  they  went  out.  "  We  are  not  much 
surprised,"  said  Mr.  Waters.  "  To  say  the  truth, 
mv  wife  has  lately  confided  to  me  so  many  extraor- 
dinary things  which  Mr.  Raven  has  told  Mrs.  Green, 
relative  to  his  intended  acts  of  liberality,  his  friends, 
&c,  that  I  felt  sure  all  could  not  be  genuine,  and 
that  Mrs.  Green's  credulity  was  being  practised 
upon.  Your  communication  to  me  yesterday  began 
to  open  my  eyes,  and  I  merely  took  Mr.  Green  out 
to-night  to  bring  proofs  that  a  gross  deception  was 
being  practised  upon  his  mother,  and  that  she  was 
harboring  an  impostor  in  her  house.  After  what  I 
heard  yesterday,  I  made  a  point  of  calling  on  the 
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publisher  of '  Adam  Bede,'  for  I  felt  convinced  from 
what  I  had  seen  of  Mr.  Raven  (though  I  don't  deny 
he  is  a  very  gentlemanly,  clever  fellow)  that  he 
never  wrote  such  a  book,  and  we  were  about  to 
unmask  his  authorship  this  evening,  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  learning  his  motive  for  the  deception." 
"  Well,  Mr.  Green,"  I  said,  as  I  remembered  the 
visitor  in  the  next  room,  "you  had  best  see  this 
poor  woman  who  is  waiting,  or  Mr.  Raven  will  be 
returning  while  she  is  here."  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Green  had  an  interview  with  her,  and  satisfied  him- 
self of  the  truth  of  her  tale.  He  somehow  or  other 
persuaded  her  to  leave,  as  Mr.  Raven  was  not  in, 
suggesting  that  she  would  be  more  likely  to  find  him 
at  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  morning.  We  then 
had  a  consultation  as  to  how  best  we  should  act 
when  the  couple  came  home.  Mr.  Green  was  in  a 
great  rage,  not,  however,  considering  so  much  poor 
Fanny's  position  as  his  own  cause  for  revenge  on  a 
man  who  had  so  grossly  insulted  him.  He  could 
not  talk  quietly,  and  it  was  a  happy  thing  for  us 
that  Mr.  Waters  remained  cool  and  collected,  and  did 
his  best  to  persuade  Mr.  Green  to  control  himself, 
or  his  own  purpose,  he  said,  would  be  defeated.  He 
felt  sure  the  better  plan  was  to  receive  Mr.  Raven 
quietly,  and  carry  out  their  original  intention  of 
taxing  him  with  the  deception  he  had  played  upon 
the  ladies.  As  he  had  been  the  first  to  discover 
the  fraud,  Mr.  Waters  proposed  that  he  should 
introduce  the  subject.  It  would  be  quite  time 
enough  when  they  heard  his  defence  to  attack  him 
on  graver  points.  Even  while  we  spoke  we  heard 
Fanny's  voice  on  the  steps,  and  the  latch-key  (for 
Mr.  Raven  had  long  since  had  that  privilege)  turn 
in  the  door,  and  the  pair  entered.  Mr.  Waters,  in 
an  undertone,  begged  his  wife  to  withdraw ;  while 
Mrs.  Green  was  equally  anxious  Fanny  should  not 
be  present  at  the  interview.  The  latter  intention 
was  more  difficult  to  accomplish,  until  Miss  Green, 
who  was  really  in  a  most  nervous  state,  said  she  had 
rather  not  remain  in  the  room,  and  would  go  up 
with  Fanny  to  take  off  her  bonnet,  and  keep  her 
up  stairs. 

Mr.  Raven  came  in  in  his  usual  quiet  way,  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  storm  that  was  brewing,  took  his 
accustomed  seat,  and  remarked,  u  It  is  a  fine  night." 
"  Very  so,"  said  Mr.  Waters,  u  there  seem  to  be 
plenty  of  people  about;  we  have  not  been  in  half 
an  hour."  "  Have  you  seen  the  evening  paper  ?  " 
■id  Mr.  Raven, —  "  any  news  V  "  "  Yes,"  said  Mr. 
Waters ;  "  there  is  a  piece  of  news,  which,  I  suppose, 
will  electrify  you  literary  people  not  a  little.  But 
perhaps  you  have  heard  it  ?  "  "  No,  what  V  "  said 
Mr.  Raven,  looking  up.  u  Why.  the  real  author  of 
'  Adam  Bede  '  has  been  discovered.  Moreover,  that 
the  George  Eliot  has  turned  out  to  be  a  lady."  A 
very  blank  look  came  over  Mr.  Raven's  face.  He 
looked  first  at  Mrs.  Green,  and  then  at  me  ;  both  of 
us  were  silent.  "  Indeed  !  "  he  said,  "  I  fear  I  can- 
not credit  that  statement,  with  no  disrespect  to  the 
ladies.  Does  the  newspaper  astute  give  its  author- 
ity 2  "  Here  Mr.  Green  could  no  longer  command 
himself,  but  broke  out  in  a  furious  tone.  M  Mr. 
Raven,"  he  said,  "  we  have  discovered  your  cheat. 
I  'm  not  a  man  to  be  gulled  with  impunity.  Pray, 
sir,  how  dare  you  enter  this  house,  or  presume  to 
take  advantage  of  the  credulity  of  its  inmates,  pass- 
ing yourself  off  to  them,  and  still  more  to  me,  sir, 
as  a  man  of  the  world,  that  you  wrote  that  and 
other  books  under  the  assumed  name  of  George 
Eliot,  and  draw  your  resources  from  your  brains  ! 
Pretty  brains  they  are,  sir,  not  to  have  laid  a  better 


train,  if  you  must  deceive  !  You  are  a  rogue  and  a 
sneak,  sir,  and  I  demand  an  explanation  ! "  Mr. 
Green  stood  up  before  Mr.  Raven  in  a  defiant  atti- 
tude, and  waited  for  an  answer.  Mr.  Raven  was 
white  with  agitation.  "  Sir,"  he  said,  attempting 
to  address  Mr.  Green,  '•  you  shall  answer  for  your 
words.  Mrs.  Green,"  and  he  turned  to  the  old  lady, 
"  you  have  confided  to  me  the  character  of  your 
son  ;  I  am,  therefore,  not  so  surprised  at  his  lan- 
guage and  demeanor,  as  I  should  otherwise  have 
been.  To-night  I  can  but  surmise  he  must  be  under 
the  influence  of  drink."  At  this  Mr.  Green  broke 
out  more  furiously  than  ever,  and  then,  before  us 
all,  informed  him,  in  no  mild  terms,  but  in  the  most 
vituperative  language,  of  the  poor  woman's  visit, 
and  accused  him  of  every  kind  of  crime.  Mr. 
Raven,  after  an  ejaculation  of  surprise,  goaded  on 
by  Mr.  Green's  terms  of  reproach,  lost  his  own  tem- 
per also,  and  reproached  Mr.  Green  with  many 
things  that  had  come  to  his  ears  about  him  (but  too 
true).  It  was  a  most  shameful  and  disgraceful 
scene,  during  which  I  really  put  my  fingers  in  my 
ears  to  avoid  hearing  some  of  the  opprobrious  terms 
used  by  the  parties,  but  especially  by  Mr.  Green. 
Mr.  Waters  at  last  succeeded  in  quieting  both  the 
gentlemen,  reminding  them  of  our  jjresenee.  I  will 
say  for  Mr.  Raven,  he  was  the  first,  on  this  reminder 
to  restrain  his  anger.  Whereupon  Mr.  Green  flew 
up  stairs,  boiling  with  rage,  to  forbid  Fanny  ever 
again  to  speak  to  Mr.  Raven.  Mr.  Waters  then 
took  the  opportunity  of  telling  Mr.  Raven  about 
the  visit  of  the  policemen,  and  their  object ;  which, 
in  the  former  attack  he  had  made  upon  him,  Mr. 
Green  had  forgotten  to  mention.  Poor  Mr.  Raven  ! 
this  intelligence  completed  the  crisis  of  his  miserable 
position.  Bowed  down  with  the  events  which  had 
apparently  all  crowded  together  to  witness  to  his 
shame,  he  sat  crestfallen  ;  nor  did  he  attempt  to  de- 
fend himself  by  advancing  a  word  of  exculpation. 
The  change  from  the  strife  of  words  to  the  silence 
which  followed  was  painful  in  the  extreme,  and  it 
was  not  in  woman's  nature  not  to  feel  deeply  for 
the  wretched  man  before  us.  Poor  old  Mrs.  Green 
sobbed  like  a  child  ;  I  was  too  excited  to  weep,  only 
wondering  how  it  would  all  end. 

"You  best  know,  Mr.  Raven,"  said  Mr.  Waters, 
•'  how  far  you  are  implicated  in  the  charge  these 
men  laid  at  your  door.  Now,  the  position  you  have 
placed  yourself  in  as  regards  this  family,  and  your 
connection  with  the  unfortunate  young  woman  who 
has  appeared  against  you,  are  in  a  measure  your 
own  private  concerns;  but  if  the  oflicers  of  justice 
are  really  on  your  track,  it  would,  to  my  view  of 
things,  add  to  Mrs.  Green's  distress  that  you  should 
be  taken  into  custody  at  her  house.  It  might  then 
make  public  what  for  the  sake  of  all  parties  would 
be  undesirable,  and  had  best  be  kept  as  private  as 
possible.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  better  that 
you  left  her  house  at  once ;  particularly  as  Mr. 
Green's  just  anger  at  your  conduct  to  his  daughter 
may  lead  to  still  further  unpleasantness."  Mr. 
Raven  evidently  saw  the  policy  of  this  suggestion, 
as  did  we  all ;  but  how  was  Mr.  Raven  to  escape  ? 
Mr.  Waters  said  most  probably  the  police  were 
watching  the  premises,  and  he  only  wondered  how 
they  had  let  him  enter  just  before.  Mr.  Raven,  in 
a  very  subdued  tone,  owned  he  was  implicated  in  a 
very  disagreeable  matter  in  connection  with  a 
friend,  which  might,  he  feared,  get  him  into  trouble; 
and  that  he  felt  every  moment  was  of  consequence, 
in  order  to  get  out  of  England.  In  a  faltering  tone 
he  assured  Mrs.   Green  that  in  other  respects  he 
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should,  he  hoped,  soon  have  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
culpating himself  in  her  eyes  from  some  of  the 
heinous  charges  Mr.  Green  had  brought  against 
him.  He  entreated  her  not  to  judge  him  unheard, 
nor  oblige  Fanny  to  desert  him  in  the  hour  of 
trouble  ;  but  he  had  no  fears,  —  he  knew  her  love 
for  him  would  surmount  such  obstacles.  Mrs.  Greta 
shook  her  head.  "  O,  Mr.  Karen,"  she  said,  "  all  I 
can  ask  of  you,  if  the  events  of  to-night  are  not  a 
fabrication,  is  to  quit  my  house  at  Once,  and  never 
attempt  to  see  ranny  again."  "  I  nfnst  see  her 
once  more,  if  only  for  a  moment,"  returned  Mr. 
Raven.  Mr.  Waters  here  interrupted  him.  "  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  sir,  that  canne' 

I  really  could  not  help  pitying  Mr.  Raven,  for  I 
believe  lie  was  really  attached  to  Fanny,  and  the 
anguish  of  tone,  the  wretchedness  of  his  expression  as 
I  looked  upon  him  excited  my  sympathy,  and  dwelt 
long  upon  my  memory.  It  made  me  forget  for  the 
moment  the  decent  ion  he  had  practised  upon  me 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  anxiety  that  he 
should  escape  seemed  uppermost  in  my  mind.  I 
even  Volunteered  advice  and  assistance,  —  |  fMHo'l 
wit  is  not  to  be  despised  on  such  occasions.  What 
had   become  of  either  my  pre  my  resent- 

ment ?  How  could  he  get  away  if  the  ponce  were 
watching?  He  must  be  disguised.  Could  he  not 
best  escape  observation  if  he  put  on  woman's 
clothes?  lie  thanked  nie  t'>r  my  kind  suggestion 
in  the  most  affecting  tone.  It  was  the  very  thing, 
in  fact,  the  only  chance.  I  left  the  room  all  e 
ment,  returning  With  a  skirt,  a  shawl,  a  bonnet,  and 
a  crinoline.  These  Mr.  Riven  seized  with  avidity, 
and  harried  with  them  into  his  own  room.  II 
came  down  again.  What  a  metanior;  ho-is  !  Sorely 
to  that  remembrance  of  crinoline  everything  wax  due. 
It  redeemed  its  character  for  utility,  and  to  it  Mr. 
Raven  owed  his  escape.  As  he  stood  before  us  1 
could   not   help   asking   myself.  we.  ting  ;i 

charade?  or  Wa  i  dream?     Our 

hero  has  indeed  fallen,  IF  his  patrons,  of  whom  he 
so  often  spoke,  could  row  have  seen  him,  would  he 
have  been  an  accepted  \  i-  '  Would 

Sir  Uulwer  Lytton  have  invited  him  into  his  br 
ham?      I  thought.     But  there  was  no  time  1  • 
Mr.  Waters  was  evidently  anxious  tor  all  OUT 
that  he  should  b  >rc  Mr.  Gi  down 

again.     In  my  impatience  to  cOmpti  I 
ran  down  to  the  kitchen  and  returned  with  the 
jug,  m  which  Mary  was  in  the  habit  of  fetching  the 
ale  for  supper,  about  this  hour,  and  hoped  he  might 
be  taken  for  her  if  any  watchers 
it  in  his  hand.     A  minute  more 

on  him  ;  while,  had  he  been  an  injured  and  innocent 
man,  I  do  not  think  my  sympathies  could  have 
more  excited  in  favor  of  his  esc 

"  What  contradictions  you  women  I  mv 

cousin,  a.s  soon  as  Mr.  Raven  was  reilly  gone, 
then  went  off  into  an  hysterical  > 
gasping  out,  "  What  a  dreadful  business  !  What  a 
wicked  man  !  What  is  to  be  done  about  Fafnthy  ?  '' 
Jnst  then  Mr.  Green  came  down,  having  had  a  vio- 
lent scene  with  his  daughter,  who  refused  to  believe 
one  word  against  her  dear  Charles.  owing 

a  great  want  of  respect  to  her  father  by  upbraiding 
him.  He  said  she  had  behaved  so  ill.  and  so  per- 
sisted in  going  to  ask  Mr.  Raven  about  it,  that  he 
had  locked  her  up  in  her  room  till  he  had  seen  that 
scamp  out  of  the  house.  We  told  him  Mr.  Raven 
was  gone.  I  then  went  tip  stairs  to  give  the  same 
intimation  to  Fanny  and  Miss  Green.  The  former 
was  furious  at  not  having  seen  him  before  he-  left, 


and  most  indignant  at  his  having  disguised  himself. 
It  looked,  she  said,  as  if  he  were  not  able  to  face  his 
accusers.  "  It  did,  Fanny,"  I  said,  "  and  satisfied  us 
all  that  he  was  guilty."  "  You  must  think  no  more 
of  him,"  said  Miss  Green.  "Yes,  Fanny,  I  added, 
"he  is  not  worthy  of  you,  and  you  must  give  him 
up."  "  That  I  will  never  do.  Miss  Linley.  You 
don't  know  all  I'do!  Only  tell  me  where  he  is 
gone  !"  and  she  threw  herself  at  my  knees  half  fran- 
tic with  distress.  "No  one  knows,  Fanny,  ami  I 
hope  we  may  never  know  or  hear  of  him  again. 
This  increased  her  lohf  :  her  aunt  and  myself  feared 
she  would  Bake  herself  really  ill  ;  so  we  undr 
her  and  put  her  to  bed.  Little  sleep  had  anv  of  us 
that  night!  In  the  wakeful  boon  I  reviewed  my 
whole  acquaintance  with  the  individual  who  had  so 
deceived  us  all,  and  wondered  who  of  us  was  mosl 
to  blame.  The  unsophisticated  Greens,  won  by  his 
address  and  agreeable  manners,  had  taken  him  from 
the  first  at  his  own  valuation.  I,  believing  them  to 
have  known  him  previously,  fell  into  the  sane  error, 
and  deceived  by  his  flattery,  was  entrapped  in  the 
•<et  for  me;  but  as  I  recalled  to  nund  link  af- 
ter link  of  the  chain  of  his  life,  as  re'.  i  -  day 
Sted  at  our  blindness  and  folly  in  not 
tected  the  improbability  of  his  r 
tions.  My  self-respect  Wis  I  wondered  if 
men  would  have  been  so  easily  taken  in.  ; 
Mr.  Green,  —  but  then  he  had  been  little  with  us, 
and  was  never  cordial  to  Mr.  Raven. 

During  the  next  week   v  nothing  of  Mr. 

.  either  privately  or  in  the  newspapers,  where 
1  for  intelligence,  either  in  that  Ban 
the  name  of  Woo  1,  or  other  al:n     \      We   therefore 
concluded  he  h:i<  1  e^-aped.and  had.  perhaps,  left,  the 
country.     Fann;  this  time  sullen ud  no 

\\e  could  hardb  her  to  leave  her  r 

and  when  she  did  come  among  u<.  it  was  only  to  n> 
•>ecially   her  father,  with  being  the 
We  l>ore  with  her,  poor  girl, 
as  we  felt  how  much  she  was  to   be    pitied.      We 
hoped  that  time,  and  the  conviction  of  Mr.   15  'veit's 
worthlessness.  would  mike  her  see  things  in  a  differ- 
ent light,  and  that,  in  the  end,  site  would  rejoice  in 
Alas  for  our  hopes  !    Within  a  fortnight 
of  Mr.  Raven's  exit.  Fanny  herself  was  missing,  and 
no  trace  of  her  when  ud.     That 

her  lover  h  id  contrived  to  communicate  with  her, 
and  had  persuaded  her  to  leave  her  friends  we  could 
not  doubt,  but  how  was  a  mystery  we  could  not 
fathom.     Mr.    <>  than  ever. 

id  she  might  go  where  she  would,  for  all  he 
cared;  never  again  would  he  o 
Vain  were  all  our  inquiries.  Her  poor  old  grand- 
mother was  almost  heart-broken.  What  an  end  to 
all  her  day-dreams  for  poor  Fanny  !  Rut  the  I 
go  on,  notwithstanding  its  troubles  and  disappoint- 
ed the  calms  e 

After  having  talked  the  subject  over  in  every 
'<•  way,  and  found  there  were  no  means  of 
redress  or  power  of  helping  bet,  we  subsided  into 
our  usual  mode  of  life,  never,  however,  cea-ing  to 
wonder  at  our  own  blindness,  hoping  continually 
that  the  poor  girl's  portion  might  be  happier  than 
we  feared.  Winter,  Spring,  and  summer  pa.-«ed 
awav  ;  autumn  had  arrived  in  all  its  beauty.  I  was 
about  to  accept  an  invitation  to  spend  a  month  with 
the  Waterses,  when,  one  morning,  the  post  brought 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Green,  with  Paris  postmark.  The 
old  lady  opened  it  with  trembling  hands,  for  the 
address  was  in  Fanny's  handwriting.  In  it  she 
begged  either  her  grandmother  or  aunt  to  go  to  her 
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immediately.  She  was  in  a  miserable  state ;  Mr. 
Raven  had  left  her  and  her  infant,  six  weeks  before, 
at  an  hotel  in  Paris,  promising  to  return  shortly. 
The  poor  babe  had  died  suddenly,  and  she  had 
heard  nothing  from  Charles  for  more  than  a  month. 
All  her  letters  to  him  had  been  returned  from  the 
address  he  had  left  with  her ;  her  funds  were  ex- 
hausted, —  she  had  not  a  single  franc  :  she  had  sold 
all  her  trinkets,  and  nearly  all  her  clothes,  to  pay 
for  the  poor  baby's  burial.  She  said  she  was  wretch- 
ed, but  she  did  not  want  to  come  home ;  she  only 
begged  for  help  until  Charles  came  back ;  she  was 
sure  he  would  soon  come.  Here  was  a  new  revela- 
tion of  Mr.  Raven's  villany.  Poor  Fanny !  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  Neither  grandmother  nor  aunt 
had  the  means  to  go  to  her  assistance.  We  wrote 
to  Mr.  Green,  who  raved  again,  "  She  might  lie  on 
the  bed  she  had  made  for  herself;  he  would  neither 
own  nor  aid  her."  Happily  I  bethought  me  of  a 
friend  of  mine  in  Paris.  We  made  up  among  us  a 
little  sum  of  money,  —  ill  could  it  be  spared  from 

any  of  our  purses  !     I  wrote,  however,  to  Mr.  H , 

to  ask  him  to  call  at  the  hotel,  and  see  poor  Fanny, 
and  give  it  to  her.  Mrs.  Green  also  wrote  to  en- 
treat her  to  come  to  England  at  once  with  the 
money  sent,  offering  to  receive  her  until  some  other 
home  presented  itself.  This  letter  was  never  re- 
ceived by  her  grand-daughter.  In  a  short  time  the 
money  was  returned  by  my  friend.  He  wrote  to 
say  he  had  been,  as  we  requested,  to  the  Hotel  Lion 
d'Or,  in  the  Rue  Castellane,  but  no  such  lady  as 
we  named  was  to  be  found.  He  then  asked  to  see 
the  landlord,  who  informed  him  that  Monsieur  and 
Madame  AVinter  (which  was  the  name  they  had 
gone  by)  had  been  there  for  some  time ;  that  mon- 
sieur had  left  madame,  as  she  had  stated,  in  the 
most  cruel  way,  without  paying  his  bill,  or  without 
funds  for  her  use ;  that  the  poor  lady  had  been  in 
great  trouble  and  distress,  and  had  lost  her  infant. 
That  he  had  let  her  remain  out  of  pity  for  some 
weeks,  hoping  monsieur  would  return,  as  he  had 
promised,  or  that  madame  would  write  to  her  friends, 
which  he  strongly  urged  her  to  do,  a  course  of  con- 
duct which  she  was  unwilling  to  believe  necessary, 
as  she  was  sure  monsieur  would  soon  be  back ;  that 
only  yesterday  an  English  gentleman,  who  heard 
her  sobbing  in  her  room,  had  taken  pity  on  her, 
paid  the  bill,  and  they  had  left  soon  after  to  join 
monsieur,  as  she  said.  Mr.  H could  elicit  noth- 
ing further.  Nor  have  we.  With  that  last  sad 
letter  the  curtain  dropped  over  the  future  history  of 
herself  and  the  wretch  who  had  been  the  cause  of 
her  flight.  Some  three  years  afterwards  I  read  an 
account  in  the  papers  of  a  very  curious  forgery  case, 
most  cleverly  executed.  The  description  of  the 
principal  criminal  justified  my  suspicions  that  Mr. 
Raven  was  alive  and  at  large.  I  am  still  residing 
with  the  Greens.  I  always  felt  I  had,  by  my  credu- 
lity, unwittingly  fed  theirs,  and  had  thus  been  a  par- 
ticipator in  their  troubles  ;  so  I  determined  I  would 
not  leave  them,  but  fill  the  vacant  niche  in  Rose 
Cottage,  adding  my  little  means  to  theirs  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  soften  their  lot  by  mak- 
ing them  forget,  as  far  as  possible,  their  sad  trial. 
One  thing  we  agreed  upon  in  our  arrangements,  — 
we  would  admit  no  unknown  authors  or  gentleman 
boarders.  My  literary  aspirations  had  received  a 
check,  and  I  was  in  future  quite  contented  to  ben- 
efit by  the  brains  of  others  for  my  reading  and 
amusement,  without  coveting  either  to  be  admitted 
into  the  clique  of  the  literate,  or  to  write  bad  verses, 
and  still  worse  prose,  only  to  receive  in  return  the 


flattering  encouragement  of  as  cleverly  gilded  a 
scapegrace  as  ever  escaped  justice,  or  deceived  wo- 
man by  false  smiles  and  winning  demeanor. 

As  to  the  moral  of  my  tale,  let  the  readers  judge 
for  themselves.  In  the  present  day  there  are  num- 
bers of  ladies  brought  up  as  I  had  been,  in  the  re- 
tirement of  country  life,  whose  circumstances  later 
oblige  to  enter  as  boarders  in  families  who  supple- 
ment their  incomes  by  such  arrangements.  Often 
the  prospect  of  pecuniary  advantage  causes  refer- 
ences as  to  antecedents  and  character  to  be  too 
much  neglected  by  the  principals  of  a  house ;  thus 
they  and  their  inmates  are  subjected  to  the  risk  of 
dangerous  associations.  To  such  I  hope  these  pages 
may  not  only  serve  as  the  amusement  of  an  hour, 
but  will  be  a  warning  not  to  allow  a  too  unsuspi- 
cious nature  to  take  people  by  their  own  represen- 
tations. Mr.  Raven  is  not  a  fictitious  character, 
and  there  are  many  such  in  the  world,  —  men  but 
too  ready  to  fasten  themselves  on  the  credulous,  rob 
the  widow,  and  entrap  unwary  youth  into  their 
snares,  just  whichever  may  answer  their  purpose. 

Woman's  trust  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  brightest 
gems  in  the  female  character,  and  when  well  be- 
stowed, forms  the  basis  of  domestic  joy.  Yet  when 
favorable  circumstances  appear  to  guarantee  the 
bestowal  of  her  faith,  how  often  is  her  credulity 
misplaced  !  The  bark  in  which  her  life's  happiness 
is  freighted  founders,  and  she  survives  the  wreck 
with  the  bitter  thought  that  her  love  and  trust  have 
been  received  but  as  fuel  to  feed  the  flame  of  man's 
selfishness  and  vanity.  If  such  occurs,  as  it  too  fre- 
quently does,  among  those  whom  we  have  learned 
to  consider  as  tried  and  valued  friends,  how  much 
more  caution  is  needed  ere  we  place  confidence  in 
the  casual  acquaintance  of  such  strangers  as  may 
cross  our  path  ! 
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DORE'S  NEW  PICTURES. 

A  morning  in  Gustave  Dore's  atelier  is  a  treat  a 
prince  might  envy.  The  truth  expressed  in  the 
adage,  that  the  poet  is  born,  not  made,  applies  with 
equal  if  not  greater  force  to  the  painter.  No 
amount  of  mere  acquirements  will  enable  a  man  to 
write  poetry  who  has  not  received  the  gift  of  song. 
The  poet  enters,  however,  on  his  vocation  with  but 
little  extraneous  help.  With  the  painter  it  is  other- 
wise. He  must  go  through  a  laborious  and  expen- 
sive course  of  study  in  order  to  acquire  the  mechan- 
ique  of  his  art  before  he  can  stand  beside  the  poet 
as  an  interpreter  of  nature,  before  he  can  adequately 

five  expression  to  the  conceptions  of  his  imagination, 
t  is  not  every  eye  which  can  detect  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  a  great  artist's  work.  Admiration 
may  be  excited  in  the  highest  degree,  and  yet  the 
subject  of  it  may  be  unable  to  detect  where  the 
charm  lies.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to 
that  department  of  the  art  of  painting  in  which  the 
chief  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  beholder  is 
derived  from  color.  No  man  in  modern  times  has 
unfolded  so  fully  or  with  so  much  magnificence  as 
Gustave  Dore  the  glories  and  mysteries  of  color. 
No  one  can  dispute  that  his  works  are  among  the 
noblest  and  most  beautiful  illustrations  which  could 
be  given  of  modern  genius  in  art.  As  you  stand  in 
his  atelier  you  are  amazed  by  the  versatility  of  his 
genius.  You  cannot  rank  him  with  the  classiques, 
and  still  less  with  the  re'alistes,  —  he  is  rather  an 
eclectic,  holding  a  middle  station  between  them. 
But  I  must  explain  that  the  object  of  my  visit  was 
to  cqnvey  to  your  readers  a  faint  idea  of  the  tout 
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ensemble  which  will  meet  their  eye  at  the  exhibition 
to  take  place  in  London  during  the  present  season, 
of  some  of  Gustave  Dore's  ch'ef-d'oeuvres,  which 
exhibition  will  be  held  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
James  Liddle  Fairless,  and  Mr.  G.  L.  Beeforth. 
The  place  chosen  is  the  German  Gallery,  New  Bond 
Street,  which  I  only  fear  may  prove  too  small  a 
space  for  the  wealth  of  productions  which  have 
entirely  absorbed  M.  Dore's  attention  for  several 
montlis  past  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a  com- 
plete idea  of  his  talent  to  the  British  public,  of 
whose  judgment  and  artistic  taste  I  may  tell  you  in 
confidence  he  has  a  much  higher  opinion  than  of 
that  of  his  own  countrymen. 

The  leading  feature  of  this  exhibition  will  consist 
of  a  magnificent  allegorical  subject  representing 
"  The  Triumph  of  Christianity,  or  the  Downfall  of 
Paganism,"  —  a  composition  admirably  suited  for 
the  display  of  M.  Dore's  remarkable  imaginative 
faculty,  and  which  for  sublimity  of  conception  and 
grandeur  of  effect  will  command  general  admiration. 
The  picture  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  distinct 
phases.  The  central  figure  in  the  upper  section 
stands  the  Saviour,  holding  a  cross,  the  figure  almost 
lost  in  a  flood  of  glory,  encircled  by  winged  angels 
and  by  the  glorified  spirits  of  the  redeemed.  In 
presence  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  Paganism  .-inks 
to  the  deepest  abyss  of  darkness  and  oblivion.  On 
the  left,  as  it  were,  of  the  lower  section  of  the  pic- 
ture, Africa,  with  her  heathen  gods,  the  bull  Apia 
and  his  adepts  ;  towards  the  centre  Asia,  and  the 
god  Dagon ;  the  Babylonish  divinities  Baal,  Nim- 
rod,  the  Assyrian  bulls,  the  gods  of  India,  are  all 
precipitated  into  the  boundless  sea  of  gloom  and 
shame.  Jupiter  and  the  Grecian  divinities  r 
in  the  distance  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  the  gods 
of  the  North,  Thor,  Odin,  &c,  and  the  Druid  priest- 
hood, gradually  vanish  from  sight.     To  give  an  idea 

of  the  splendor  of  the  coloring  displayed  in  the  jew- 
elled adornments,  the  gold-worked  vestments,  the 
helmets,  and  the  various  insignia  —  if  I  may  use  the 
expression  —  of  these  heathen  divinities  and  their 
attendant  priesthood,  would  require  a  pen  dipped 
in  the  gorgeous  colors  of  tin;  great  master's  palette. 
But  this  is  not  the,  only  work  preparing  for  London. 
There  is  a  splendid  composition  from  Milton,  which, 
though  as  yet  unfinished,  bean  the  impress  of  great 
genius.  The  angels,  after  their  victory  over  Satan, 
spend  one  night  on  earth  to  contemplate  the  battle- 
field. The  conquered  in  millions  lie  heaped  on  the 
broad  plains  of  earth,  now  lost  in  the  dark  shadow 
of  eternal  night.  The  hosts  of  white-winged  angels 
crowd  an  eminence  from  whence  in  the  calm  majesty 
of  power  they  look  down  on  the  slain.  Day  is  break- 
ing, and  the  first  roseate  hues  of  morning  flash  their 
ethereal  forms.  This  picture  is  destined  to  have  a 
tremendous  success. 

But  many  and  various  are  the  subjects  intended 
for  London.  There  is  a  wonderful  painting:  Sev- 
eral Carthusian  monks  in  their  white  robes  occupy- 
ing the  stalls  of  their  convent  chapel,  listening  to 
mass.  The  subject  handled  with  less  genius  would 
be  monotonous  in  the  extreme,  but  Dore's  brush  has 
made  of  it  a  most  startling  and  characteristic  picture 
of  convent  life.  Most  of  the  monks  are  old  men  ; 
many  of  them  appear  stupefied  by  their  long  seclu- 
sion, others  are  absorbed  in  devotion,  others,  again, 
are  asleep.  In  strong  contrast  to  these  is  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  this  long  row  of  aged  ascetics,  a  young 
man,  the  beauty  ami  refinement  of  whose  features 
at  once  mark  him  as  of  a  different  race  from  his 
companions.     There  is  sorrow,  love,  regret,  —  nay, 


more,  hopeless  dismay  in  every  line  of  his  counte- 
nance. In  a  moment  of  despair  and  disgust  he  has 
turned  his  back  on  the  world,  and  its  joys  and  its 
loves,  and  rushed  into  the  convent.  The  door  has 
closed  on  him  forever,  but  whether  he  there  found 
peace  is  the  question.  Certainly  his  rash  act  has 
proved  an  utter  failure.  I  regret  that  this  picture 
has  little  chance  of  appearing  in  England,  as  Count 
de  Nieuerkerque  has  marked  it  for  his  salon  in 
Paris  ;  but  you  must  not  complain.  You  may  —  I 
cannot  promise  —  have  a  wonderful  portrait,  the 
only  one  he  has  ever  executed,  of  Patti.  It  is  life- 
size  and  life-like.  He  has  certainly  idealized  the 
spoilt  child  of  song;  but  the  likeness  is  perfect.  She 
stands  in  white  drapery,  her  hands  crossed  on  her 
handkerchief,  —  for  all  ornament  a  crimson  rose, 
perdu  in  her  dark  checclun . 

For  London  there  is  a  large  picture,  "  Beggars  in 
a  Street  at  Seville  "  ;  only  if  the.  children  of  Span- 
ish beggars  are  a  tithe  as  lovely  as  here  depicted, 
princes  may  envy  their  possession.  A  setting  sun, 
seen  athwart  a  pine  forest  (strongly  recalling  Dan- 
by's  effect  of  red  sunlight),  three  Alpine  views,  won- 
derful in  the  contrast  of  valleys  half  veiled,  the 
rising  mists,  and  the  sunlit  rocks  which  bound  the 
horizon  ;  three  Spanish  subjects,  —  one  a  Spanish 
lady  and  hex  duenna,  having  her  fortune  told  by  a 
Gitano;  a  second,  the  same  lovely  Sevillana  and 
her  hideous  duenna  ascending  the  steps  of  an  old 
cathedral,  distributing  alms  to  the  poor,  who  bend 
low   as   SIM  and    the    third,    ''Vespers": 

groups  of  southern  beauties,  shrouded  in  their  lace 
mantillas,  kneeling  on  the  cathedral  floor  absorbed 
in  prayer  or  — gossip.  There  are  some  Biblical 
subjects,  of  which  one  is  sure  to  command  a  tremen- 
dous price.  The  subject  is  "  Gideon  and  the  Cam- 
els Halting."  While  the  animals  lap  the.  water,  the 
Lraelitish  chief  watches  with  anxiety  for  the  prom- 
ised  <>men.  The  water  in  this  picture  is  something 
wonderful.  It  is  clear,  but  strewn  with  green 
weeds;  gleams  of  scarlet  light  —  for  the  sun  is  fast 
setting,  —  streak  its  even  surface;  this  gorgeous 
light  is  seen  through  the  crowd  of  camels  and  the 
groups  of  Jewish  warriors.  The  coloring  recalls  that 
of  the  marvellous  Claude  Lorraine,  in  the  Doria 
Palace  at  Rome  ;  and  yet  the  subject  is  treated  with 
something  of  the  mystic  fancy  of  Turner.  Alto- 
gether it  is  a  wonderful  picture.  It  may  interest 
you  to  know  that  M.  Dore  is  not  a  painter  only,  but 
an  admirable  musician.  He  receives  on  Sunday 
evenings  at  his  private  residence.  Lately,  Guey- 
mard  and  an  artist  whose  name  escapes  me  were 
executing  a  duo  from  "  Guillaume  Tell,"  from  mem- 
ory, therefore  without  music.  M.  Dore  improvised 
an  accompaniment  on  his  violin,  which,  if  he  were 
not  the  painter  he  is,  would  have  won  for  him  the 
rank  of  a  true  musician.  Du  restc,  like  all  men  of 
genius,  he  commands  your  sympathy  at  once  by  the 
rare  and  exceeding  simplicity  of  his  manner  and  the 
cordial  frankness  of  his  reception.  I  forgot  to  men- 
tion that  among  the  drawings  en  grisaille  which  M. 
Dore  will  exhibit  at  the  German  Gallery  will  be  the 
original  sketches  of  the  well-known  ascent  of  the 
Matterhorn,  which  proved  fatal  to  Lord  Hubert 
Douglas  and  his  three  friends,  as  well  as  of  the 
frightful  accident,  with  the  engravings  from  which 
you  are  familiar. 


GOOD  MATCHES. 

Modern  fabricators   of  epigrams,   more   intent 
upon  form  than  substance,  and  far  more  solicitous 
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to  say  what  shall  seem  pointed  than  what  shall  be 
really  true,  have  attempted  to  add  a  corollary  to 
Rochefoucauld's  celebrated  mot  concerning  the  mis- 
fortunes of  our  friends,  by  remarking,  that  there  is 
something  in  their  good  fortune  which  is  not  alto- 
gether agreeable  to  us.  This  superficial  assertion 
will  not  bear  that  rigid  examination  which  may  be 
extended,  without  any  detriment,  to  the  profound 
one  from  which  it  is  copied ;  and  even  if  a  persist- 
ent cynicism  should  maintain  that  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  it  holds  good,  there  is  certainly  one 
golden  exception  in  which  it  not  only  does  not,  but 
where  the  very  reverse  may  be  sweepingly  predicat- 
ed. The  exception  we  refer  to  comprises  all  those 
instances  in  which  the  particular  piece  of  good  for- 
tune is  what  is  technically  called  an  "  engagement." 
We  are  aware  that  a  certain  school  of  saturnine 
humorists  question  the  goodness  of  the  fortune  pre- 
sumed in  such  an  occurrence,  and  would  point  to 
the  joy  displayed  by  people  when  they  hear  of  it,  as 
a  conclusive  sign  of  human  malice,  and  only  another 
demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  original  apoph- 
thegm. Into  such  subtle  depths  of  cynicism,  how- 
ever, we  confess  ourselves  incapable  of  diving  ;  and 
we  must  be  content  to  remark,  that  the  rejoicing  on 
such  occasions,  besides  being  universal,  appears  to 
be  unfeigned  and  genuine.  The  maxim,  that  no 
news  is  good  news,  is  an  essentially  masculine  notion. 
To  the  feminine  mind,  any  news  is  better  than 
none  ;  but  the  best  news  in  the  world  is  that  which 
announces  that  some  girl  or  other  is  engaged  to  be 
married.  She  need  not  even  be  a  friend  for  the  in- 
telligence tj  produce  intense  exhilaration.  A  mere 
acquaintance,  or  even  the  acquaintance  of  an  ac- 
quaintance, when  associated  with  such  an  incident, 
becomes  a  joy,  at  least  for  the  moment. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  women,  when 
first  made  the  depositaries  of  such  a  piece  of  infor- 
mation, cannot  contain  themselves  for  delight.  They 
must  unbosom  themselves  of  the  tremendous  bit  of  in- 
telligence, —  even  though  it  be  only  to  those  unsym- 
pathizing  creatures,  a  husband  or  a  brother.  In  de- 
fault of  any  more  intelligent  companion,  an  effort 
may  be  made  during  breakfast,  immediately  after 
the  letter  bringing  the  news  may  have  arrived,  to 
excite  them  to  a  sense  of  the  interest  and  importance 
of  the  event.  But  breakfast  over,  some  more  har- 
monious nature  must  be  discovered  with  which  to 
share  the  blissful  announcement.  For  that  day 
household  duties  will  be  partially  in  abeyance.  The 
morning  will  be  spent  mostly  in  writing  letters,  and 
the  afternoon  will  necessarily  be  wholly  devoted  to 
making  calls.  Ordinarily,  women  are  rather  punc- 
tilious on  these  points.  They  make  entries  either  in 
their  diaries  or  in  the  tablets  of  their  retentive 
brains,  of  the  respective  days  on  which  they  last 
wrote  or  paid  a  visit  to  their  friends,  and  whether 
due  rejoinder  to  either  class  of  attention  has  since 
been  made.  "  She  owes  me  a  call,"  and  "  I  wrote 
to  her  la-t,"  are  familiar  arguments  in  female  society, 
and  are  always  held  to  be  conclusive.  But  there  is 
an  occasion  when  this  stringent  rule  is  relaxed,  in- 
deed, entirely  abrogated.  If  a  woman  has  received 
the  news  of  an  engagement,  she  feels  bound  by  a 
higher  law  even  than  that  of  "  return  calls,"  or  "  let- 
ter for  letter,"  to  communicate  it  without  loss  of 
time.  Ceremony  is  waived,  and  even  enemies  have 
been  known  to  be  forgiven  in  such  emergencies. 
This  great  touch  of  nature  makes  the  alien,  kin 
again. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  that  an  engage- 
ment is  considered  a  good  thing  in  itself.     Just  as 


any  news  is  better  than  no  news  at  all,  so  any  en- 
gagement is  better  than  none.  But  there  must  be 
degrees  of  excellence  in  both  cases,  and  the  degree 
of  delight  will  be  proportioned  to  the  goodness  of 
the  intelligence  communicated.  Hence,  when  the 
fact  of  the  engagement  has  been  hurriedly  blurted 
out,  the  very  first  question  invariably  asked  is: 
"  And  is  it  a  good  match  ?  "  Now,  to  the  uninitiat- 
ed mind,  this  inquiry  would  not  convey  much 
meaning.  The  phrase  is  certainly  not  a  very  clas- 
sical one,  and  does  not  carry  its  proper  significance 
on  the  surface.  That,  in  itself,  it  is  not  only  ob- 
scure, but  positively  confusing,  may  be  concluded 
from  the  fact  that  women  use  it  equally  when  mere- 
ly wanting  to  know  if  the  trimming  of  a  dress 
harmonizes  with  its  material,  or  if  the  shades  of 
their  worsteds  have  been  properly  selected.  Left 
to  one's  own  unaided  judgment  in  the  matter, 
one  would  naturally  surmise,  on  hearing  the  ques- 
tion put  concerning  two  people  who  are  about  to  be 
united  for  life,  that  the  interrogator  desired  to  be 
informed  if  they  were  somewhat  alike  in  the  color 
and  temper  of  their  minds,  if  they  were  of  a  com- 
paratively equal  age,  if  their  characters  had  sub- 
stantial resemblances  with  just  agreeable  shades  of 
difference,  and  if  their  antecedents  had  sufficient  in 
common  to  encourage  the  belief  that  their  joint 
future  would  not  be  discordant.  We  need  hardly 
say  that,  if  a  person  were  to  understand  the  ques- 
tion in  that  sense,  and  were  so  to  answer  it,  he 
Avould  be  regarded  as  exceedingly  simple. 

,( Is  it  a  good  match  ?  "  means  something  totally 
different;  and  in  the  female  world  it  is  never,  by 
any  chance,  misunderstood.  It  means,  can  the  man 
whom  the  young  lady  is  about  to  marry  give  her  a 
large  slice  of  those  things  of  the  world  which  the 
speaker  considers  pre-eminently  good  ?  Can  he 
allow  her  three  or  four  hundred  a  year  to  dress  up- 
on V  (It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  supposing  a  mod- 
erate case.)  Can  he  give  her  a  house  in  town  and 
a  house  in  the  country  V  Can  he  keep  her  an  Op- 
era-box, or,  at  any  rate,  take  her  or  send  her,  —  for 
the  one  seems  to  be  as  good  as  the  other, —  to  the 
Opera  as  often  as  ever  she  would  care  to  go  ?  Can 
he  provide  brougham  and  landau,  park-phaeton  and 
saddle  horses  V  Will  he  take  her  into  the  "best" 
society,  and  follow  that  best  society  in  its  annual 
eccentric  orbit  round  what  it  conceives  to  be  the 
world  ?  Briefly,  has  he  got  plenty  of  money  ;  and, 
if  he  has,  how  much  is  it  V 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  downright  moral 
mind,  when  hearing  a  question  —  and  a  first,  car- 
dinal question  —  put,  which  is  intended  to  resume 
all  the  inquiries  detailed  above,  should  be  up  in 
anus  against  it.  Stated  nakedly  and  without  pe- 
riphrasis,—  robbed,  in  fact,  of  the  euphemistic  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  couched,  —  it  seems  a  wry 
coarse,  not  to  say  immoral,  inquiry.  It  sounds  like 
materialism  in  its  grossest  and  most  unblushing  form. 
But  the  downright  moral  mind  is  not,  perhaps,  the 
best  judge  of  humanity  in  its  present  avowedly  im- 
perfect condition.  All  women  invariably  ask  the 
question,  and  in  the  precise  form  in  which  we  have 
put  it ;  and  yet  most  women  are  —  for  the  composite 
planet  in  which  we  happen  to  live  —  good  wo- 
men. 

It  is  incredible,  or  at  any  rate  very  difficult  to 
conceive,  that  good  women  should  ask  a  question  of 
each  other  habitually,  and  without  blushing,  which 
is  downright  immoral.  We  are,  therefore,  landed 
in  this  dilemma  :  either  women  have  no  moral  sense, 
or  the  question  is  not  such  a  terrible  one  after  all. 
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Omitting  the  consideration  of  the  first  disagreeable 
supposition,  let  us  see  if  cause  cannot  be  shown  for 
thinking  that  the  second  one  may  be  fairly  enter- 
tained. We  have  already  seen  that  women  always 
regard  the  news  of  the  engagement  of  an  acquaint- 
ance as  good  news.  They  are  delighted  when  they 
hear  that  one  of  their  sex  is  going  to  be  married. 
They  have  not  yet  had  time  to  make  the  inquiry 
whether  it  is  a  good  match  or  a  bad  one.  It  is  a 
match,  and  that  is  quite  sufficient;  at  least,  it  is 
good  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  why  is  it  good,  even  to 
that  extent  ?  The  reason  must  surely  be,  that  they 
assume  a  great  many  things,  which  may  or  may  not 
exist,  but  which  they  are  ready  to  believe  do  exist, 
and  which,  if  they  do,  are  calculated  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  connubial  happiness.  They  do  not 
ask  whether  the  betrothed  pair  are  adapted  to 
each  other,  whether  they  love  each  other,  whether 
they  have  similar  tastes,  and  so  forth.  They  kind- 
ly and  confidingly  assume  all  this  :  and,  having 
asmmed  it,  they  then  proceed  to  ask  if  this  good 
match  —  since  all  matches  are  thus  conceived 
by  them  to  be  good  —  is  an  especially  good  one. 
What  they  want  to  know  is,  it'  their  friend,  who  is 
going  to  Income  a  wile,  is  also  going  to  become  a 
Duchess  ;  if  the  girl  who  is  being  so  desperaleiy 
loved  is  likewise  going  to  have  her  dresses  made  by 
the  Court  Milliner:  if  the  darling  creature  who  is 
shortly  to  be  blessed  with  a  good  husband  will  also 
enjoy  certain  other  good  things  which  husbands  oc- 
casionally bring  with  them.  They  commence  by 
pre-supposing  the  spiritual  character  of  the  match, 
and  then  make  their  tender  inquiries  as  to  its  ma- 
terial prospects.  They  are  only  too  ready  to  believe 
that  the  marriage  has  been  made  in  heaven;  but  as 
married  life  bai  to  be  spent  on  earth,  prny  what  is 
the  amount  of  the  settlement  ? 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  explanation  will  not 
appear  to  everybody  quite  Conclusive.  Men  are 
such  suspicious,  sensitive,  conceited  creatures,  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  satisfy  them.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  to  the  ordinary  manly  ear  the 
question,  »•  Is  it  a  good  match  'i "  h;us  rather  an  un- 
pleasant sound.  It  seems  to  reduce  him  from  the 
position  of  a  man  and  a  lover  —  actual  or  po 
—  to  that  of  a  matrimonial  commodity.  The.  better 
the  man,  the  more  offensive  will  the  question  be  to 
him.  It  has  a  horribly  democratic,  levelling  ring 
about  it.  It,  seems  to  assume  that  all  men,  ijitd  men, 
or,  at  least,  </ud  husbands,  are  equ  d,  and  that  the 
difference  between  them  consists  in  the  relativ 
of  their  stables  or  their  capacity  for  building  them. 
It  is  true,  that  it  pays  them  the  compliment  —  if  our 
exculpatory  explanation  be  correct  —  of  supposing 
that  they  will  all  be  good  husbands,  if  they  have 
plenty  of  money.  In  a  word,  it  takes  them  on  trust. 
So  apologized  for,  women  may  lie  considered  to 
nourish  the  devout  and  flattering  creed  that  all 
men  are  worth  marrying.  As,  however,  every  man 
cherishes  that  belief,  with  a  slight  modification, — 
viz.  in  so  far  as  it  includes  himself,  but  not  at  all  as 
it  includes  all  other  men,  —  their  vanity  will  not. 
perhaps,  be  exorbitantly  tickled  by  this  i 
oral  testimony  to  their  merits.  It  is  more  agreeable 
to  them  to  think  that  if  they  had  hardly  a  penny  in 
the  world,  their  personal  attainments  are  so  nu- 
merous and  so  brilliant  that  their  companionship 
would  make  any  woman  happy,  whilst  there  are 
BOOM  men  who  would  be  confoundedly  bad  match- 
es if  they  had  all  the  money  in  the  world.  But 
women,  as  we  have  seen,  are  not  quite  so  unchar- 
itable. 
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A  RAILWAY  COLONY. 


We  are  an  experiment,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  suc- 
cessful one,  and  therefore  deserve  to  be  reported 
on.  Five  years  ago  we  only  existed  in  the  hopes 
of  a  railway  company  and  the  schemes  of  an  archi- 
tect ;  now  we  are  a  thriving  community  of  about 
five  hundred.  We  are  also  building  rapidly,  and 
there  are  no  houses  or  lodgings  —  scarcely  even  a 
bed  —  to  be  let,  as  we  find  out  when  we  unwitting- 
ly ask  a  friend  to  come  and  stay  the  night  without 
consulting  our  wives;  for  we  are  all  married  except 
one  old  gentleman,  the  doctor,  a  young  engineer 
who  lives  over  the  baker's  shop  in  the  High  Street, 
and  (we  believe)  the  new  curate.  I  say  ice  believe, 
because  he  is  very  new  indeed,  and  h;is  only  been 
seen  by  three  young  ladies  (visitors)  who  happened 
to  be  walking  up  and  down  the  road  leading  to  the 
station  when  he  arrived.  He  had  only  a  portman- 
teau and  a  large  deal  box  (full  of  books,  of  course), 
—  indubitable  sign,  according  to  the  ladies  in  ques- 
tion, of  his  celibacy. 

But  we  are  beginning  in  the  middle,  and  forget 
that  we  have  not  even  introduced  ourselves.  HV, 
then,  are  the  male  inhabitants  of  what,  for  want  of 
a  better  name,  we  have  called  a  Railway  Colony  ; 
it  is  not  a  village,  for  that  implies  a  degree  of  rus- 
ticity to  which  we  have  no  claim  ;  it  is  certainly 
neither  a  town  nor  a  city,  boasting  neither  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  a  town  hall,  nor  even  a  parish 
pump  ;  neither  is  it  a  suburb  properly  so  called,  for 
u  walk  at  least  three  miles  in  all  directions 
without  coming  ujxm  anything  in  the  least  de 
urban,  besides  being  some  fifteen  miles  distant  trom 
tiie  metropolis.  We  are  simply  a  congregation  of 
human  beings  who  have  flocked  together  at  the 
call  of  the  railway  company  and  the  architect  before 
mentioned,  to  take  season  tickets,  and  people  a  cer- 
tain number  of  houses  built  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  It 
seemed  almost  like  a  work  of  magic  to  the  few  peo- 
ao  lived  at  Robber's  Heath  before.  The  rail- 
way company  builds  a  station;  another  company, 
of  whieh  the  architect  is  the  most  visible  repr 
ative,  mips  out  the  heath  into  little  square  plots, 
and    builds    1  i 1 1 * •  houses,    and,   jinsio,    the 

thing  is  done.  Their  beautiful  but  uninhabited 
neighborhood  suddenly  bristles  with  scaii'olding 
sly  are  the  scaffolding  poles  pulled 
down,  before  the  place  is  besieged  and  taken 
possession  of  by  a  peaceable  army  of  four  or  five 
hundred  strong,  collected  from  the  four  winds  of 
heaven. 

It  was  the  architect  who  gave  us  our  name,  for 
he  is  an  enterprising  man  of  considerable  (looking 
to  the  variety  of  the  houses  he  built,  we  might  say 
enormous)  invention,  and  has  travelled  in  America. 
Considerable  difficulties  beset  him,  as  I  have  heard 
bun  tell.  Robukk'.s  IIkath,  though  picturesque 
and  romantic,  was  not  a  title  calculated  to  produce 
confidence  in  a  matron's  bosom,  or  to  impose  with 
its  important  sound ;  it  was,  in  a  word,  a  bad  adver- 
tisement, and  he  had  little  reverence  for  the  antique, 
as  his  houses  bear  sufficient  witness.  What  he 
wanted  was  a  useful,  imposing  title  that  would  look 
well  on  a  board  at  the  railway  station,  and  lead  at 
once  to  conversation  and  inquiries.  He  had  also  an 
honest  wish  (so  he  says)  that  the  name  should  be 
appropriate  and  expressive  of  the  spirit  of  his  scheme. 
So  he  called  it,  with  the  consent  of  the  railway 
company,  —  well,  never  mind  what  he  really  did  call 
it ;  but  what  he  first  wished  to  call  it,  and  still 
wishes  he  had  called  it,  wao  SuuuuuoroLis.     He 
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was  no  classic,  reader,  and,  as  I  have  said  before, 
had  travelled  in  America. 

Suburbopolis  then,  as  we  will  call  it,  is  built  on 
a  hill  which  is  both  healthy  and  very  improving  to 
the  leg,  which  latter  fact  may  be  perhaps  the  reason 
for  the  preference  for  knickerbockers  which,  in  the 
summer,  is  shown  by  the  male  inhabitants.  Being 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  hidden  by  trees,  as  at  first 
built,  passengers  by  the  train  declined  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  the  place  at  all,  and  so  it  had  like 
to  have  proved  a  failure,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
ingenuity,  which  almost  amounted  to  genius,  shown 
at  the  crisis  by  the  often-mentioned  architect.  The 
prominent  features  of  nature  have  been  used  for 
many  grand  purposes,  from  the  rock-palaces  and 
temples  of  Egypt,  to  the  "White  Horse  of  the  Saxons : 
but  the  grand  scheme  of  Michael  Angelo  for  chisel- 
ling a  rock  into  a  statue  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  the 
yet  grander  one  of  that  older  sculptor  who  wished 
to  carve  a  huge  mountain  into  a  mighty  resemblance 
of  Alexander  the  Great  holding  a  city  in  each 
hand,  scarcely  equal  in  ingenuity,  if  they  surpass  in 
grandeur,  the  idea  of  the  first  man  who  turned  the 
whole  side  of  a  hill  into  a  gigantic  advertise- 
ment. 

As  the  people  would  not  go  up  to  Suburbopolis, 
he  brought  Suburbopolis  down  to  the  people.  In 
plain  English,  he  dotted  the  hill  all  over  with  pictu- 
resque little  cottages,  one  above  the  other,  with  all 
the  front  windows  turned  to  the  railway  instead  of 
the  road.  The  passengers  no  longer  disbelieved  in 
Suburbopolis ;  instead  of  reading  its  imposing  name 
first,  and  then  surveying  the  blank  hill  with  mixed 
feelings  of  wonder  and  ridicule,  they  looked  at  the 
pretty  cottages,  and  then  read  the  name,  and 
thought  it  must  be  a  very  nice  place  to  live  in,  so 
healthy,  so  convenient  for  town,  and  such  pretty 
cottages.  It  is  true  the  pretty  cottages  were  little 
but  an  advertisement,  being  only  pretty  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  remarkably  small  and  uncomfortable  to 
live  in,  with  thin  walls  of  bricks  as  porous  as  sponge, 
and  gardens  that  a  good  rain  washed,  flowers,  cab- 
bages, and  all,  down  hill  into  your  neighbor's  kitch- 
en or  your  own  ;  but  they  served  their  turn,  they 
brought  the  people  up  the  hill  and  showed  them  the 
real  Suburbopolis,  healthy,  dry,  and  tolerably  built 
at  the  top,  and  their  first  inhabitants  only  vacated 
them  to  move  higher  up. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  desires  of  a  railway 
company,  and  the  schemes  of  an  architect,  became 
an  established  fact,  but  yet,  though  we  are  begin- 
ning to  have  an  individuality  of  our  own,  we  bear 
most  unmistakable  signs  of  one  origin.  Our  prin- 
cipal features,  so  to  speak,  betray  our  parentage, 
and  our  whole  social  condition  is  governed  by  arch- 
itecture and  season  tickets. 

For  instance,  we  seldom  refer  to  each  other  in 
conversation  by  name  only,  it  always  being  a  moot 
point  whether  the  person  mentioned  is  known  to 
our  companion  by  his  patronymic.  It  is  always 
"  Mr.  Brown,  the  man  who  lives  in  the  house  with 
the  turret " ;  or  "  Mr.  Jones,  —  you  know  the  man, 
—  he  always  goes  up  by  the  10.50  second  class  "  ;  or 
'•  Mr.  Robinson,  the  little  fat  man,  who  always 
comes  puffing  up  (to  the  station  subaudito)  at  the 
last  moment."  Our  whole  conversation  is  more  or 
less  tinged  with  the  two  prevailing  ideas  of  our  gen- 
eration. Even  the  commonplace  bald  subject  of  the 
weather  becomes  impregnated  with  peculiar  mean- 
ing in  our  mouths.  During  the  late  rainy  summer, 
for  one  remark  respecting  the  bad  state  of  the  crops, 
there  have  been  a  hundred  respecting  the  compara- 


tive merits  of  gaiters  and  overalls  viewed  with  re- 
gard to  a  short  passage  through  the  rain.  Overalls 
protected  the  knees,  gaiters  could  be  taken  off  in 
the  carriage,  &c.  Fine  days,  you  would  imagine, 
were  of  little  interest  to  us  except  as  to  drying  our 
thin  walls,  or  exempting  us  from  sitting"  in  wet 
clothes  in  the  train.  Notwithstanding,  our  conver- 
sation ranges  occasionally  to  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass, —  for  we  have  men  of  all  degrees  and  emplov- 
ments ;  but  its  two  poles  are  the  trains  we  go  up  by, 
and  the  houses  we  live  in  ;  these  are  our  bonds, 
these  are  our  subjects  of  perennial  universal  inter- 
est :  everything  else  is  more  or  less  capricious,  casual, 
and  liable  to  immediate  annihilation  by  the  topics 
which  control  us  like  Fate. 

We  are,  as  we  have  said,  married  as  a  rule,  have 
on  the  average  about  a  child  and  a  half  apiece, 
and  have  been  wedded  from  one  to  five  years.  The 
lives  of  our  wives  when  we  are  away  —  that  is,  dur- 
ing the  whole  day  —  is  a  subject  on  which  we  have 
very  vague  notions  ;  but  we  have  a  general  idea  that 
they  gossip  a  great  deal,  and  occasionally  sew  on 
buttons.  That  they  are  idle  mostly,  we  fear,  but  we 
console  ourselves  by  thinking  that  there  is  not  a 
gentleman  left  in  the  place  to  flirt  with,  except  the 
very  old  bachelor,  the  doctor,  and  the  clergyman, 
and  that  in  due  time  they  will  have  to  teach  the 
children.  At  present,  however,  the  most  promising 
scholar  of  all  has,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  only 
arrived  at  the  feat  of  spelling  "  dog,"  with  ivory 
letten  at  dessert,  after  an  amount  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption in  the  way  of  almonds  and  raisins,  that  would 
astonish  Totness  or  Great  Yarmouth.  However, 
we  all  appear  to  be  fond  of  our  wives,  and  not  too 
fond  of  our  neighbors',  which  is  something  in  these 
days,  and  is,  according  to  the  cynic  of  the  place,  the 
old  bachelor  above  referred  to,  who  is  the  only  abo- 
riginal we  found  in  possession,  to  be  accounted  for 
on  five  grounds,  —  namely:  (1.)  That  we  are  away 
from  our  wives  all  day.  (2.)  That  they  are  away 
from  us.  (3.)  That  as  we  are  thus  separated  half 
our  waking  hours,  we  have  none  of  us  been  married 
more  than  two  years  and  a  half.  (4.)  That  as  the 
poison  of  matrimony  is  thus  diluted  in  an  equal  bulk 
of  separate  life,  it  cannot  possibly  be  more  than  half 
the  strength  of  continuous  matrimony ;  therefore 
none  of  us  has  been  married  more  than  fifteen 
months.  (5.)  That  we  never  see  our  neighbors' 
wives  except  at  church. 

The  last  ground  is,  I  need  scarcely  say,  utterly 
untenable,  though  there  is  not  much  visiting  of  the 
old-fashioned  kind.  All  our  acquaintances  are  made 
in  the  train,  and  from  this  fact  comes  the  first  great 
division  of  our  society,  —  namely,  smokers,  ami  non- 
smokers.  Next  to  trains  and  houses,  tobacco  is  per- 
haps the  most  general  topic  of  conversation  in  the 
railway-carriage.  We  are  smokers,  as  a  rule,  but 
the  minority  are  powerful.  An  acquaintance  out  of 
the  train  springs  generally  from  an  unfinished  conver- 
sation. Two  men  find  that  there  is  some  point  neither 
connected  with  train,  house,  nor  tobacco,  on  which 
they  have  a  mutual  interest,  —  the  conversation  be- 
gun in  the  train  continues  up  the  hill,  till  broken  by 
an  exclamation  from  one  that  he  lives  "  down  there," 
and  hopes  to  settle  the  point  another  day.  The 
Other  perhaps  suggests  that  he  may  as  well  come  in  af- 
ter dinner,  and  have  itout  over  a  cigar.  He  calls,  and 
finds  not  only  the  cigar  good,  but  the  host  delightful, 
and  the  wife  a  lady,  and  the  thing  is  done.  Dinner- 
parties, however,  are  as  yet  very  scarce,  and  balls 
scarcer.  These  will  doubtless  come  in  time,  when 
the  society  becomes  more  general  and  matured,  but 
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I  for  one  would  not  wish  to  hurry  it.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  no  daughters  old  enough  to  bring 
out ;  and  in  the  second,  we  are  all  too  tired,  when  we 
get  home  in  the  evening,  to  care  to  stir  out,  unless  it 
be  next  door  to  drink  tea,  or  across  the  heath  to 
smoke  a  pipe,  or  to  play  a  game  of  billiards  in  our 
subscription-room. 

Billiards  is  a  favorite  amusement  of  ours.  We 
don't  gamble,  but  play  for  pence  with  as  much  ardor 
as  some  of  us  used  to  do  for  crowns  when  we  were 
bachelors  in  London.  Here,  too,  our  great  parent 
the  railway  comes  to  our  aid.  We  meet  on  just  the 
same  footing  as  we  do  in  the  train,  and  for  about  the 
same  time  ;  we  chat  and  play  for  an  hour  perhaps, 
and  then  depart  on  our  several  ways,  without  any 
presumption  of  deeper  acquaintance. 

The  game  so  hateful  to  the  married  ear,  is  here 
divested  of  all  its  evil.  Our  wives  hear  the  word 
without  a  shudder  ;  and  if  we  believe  what  is  whis- 
pered, sometimes  in  the  daytime  the  "  board  of  green 
cloth  "  is  surrounded  with  the  latest  fashions,  and 
-Julia  scores  three,  while  Amelia  pockets  the  red. 
But  I  fancy,  if  you  listened  attentively  at  the  win- 
dow, you  would  not  be  long  before  you  heard  some 
such  words  as  these :  "  Don't  you  find  those  Gothic 
windows  very  gloomy  ? "  or,  "  Whatever  in  the 
world  makes  your  husband  come  home  by  that  hor- 
rid 6.50?" 

But  if  our  little  affairs  are  permeated  with  the  pe- 
culiar odor  of  our  primal  origin,  how  are  our  great 
ones  affected.  They  are  not  affected  merely,  they 
are  determined  and  governed.  In  the  first  place, 
we  have  no  very  rich  people ;  in  the  second,  we  have 
no  very  poor;  we  belong  exclusively  to  the  mid- 
dlings. Again,  we  are,  with  few  exceptions,  city  men, 
with  taste  for  fresh  air  at  night  and  morning.  Our 
architecture  ig  the  dun  of  the  former,  our  railway 
of  the  latter.  Our  houses  are  all  moderate  in  rent, 
—  and  the  man  who  needs  good  stabling  and  a  few 
acres  of  ground  must  go  elsewhere,  —  but  they  are 
eminently  respectable,  and  have  fair-.-i/ed  gai 
which,  as  they  are  visible  to  all,  from  the  lowness  of 
shrubs  and  palings,  require  to  be  kept  in  very  nice 
order.  So  we  preserve  an  equilibrium  of  simple  and 
gentlemanly  competence,  verging,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  moderate  luxury,  and  on  the  other,  to  genteel 
poverty,  below  or  above  which  we  go  not. 

Born  of-  enterprise  and  commerce,  our  society  at 
home  is  U  nearly  without  either  as  possible  ;  we 
have  no  interest  in  our  own  prosperity,  the  two 
companies  relieve  us  of  all  burden  in  that  respect ; 
they  do  all  the  business,  we  are  mere  passive  occu- 
piers of  domiciles.  Suburbopolis  is  a  very  Castle 
of  Indolence,  where  we  come  to  dine,  and  enjoy 
ourselves,  and  sleep  after  a  hard  day's  work.  Stock- 
brokers, solicitors,  merchants  of  coal,  and  soap,  oil, 
and  wine,  we  transact  no  business  at  home  ;  even 
the  lawyers  lose  their  natural  avidity,  and  consent 
to  draw  up  a  lease  or  a  will  as  an  act  of  friendship 
or  charity.  The  doctor  and  the  clergyman  are  the 
only  workers,  all  the  rest  are  drones.  Even  the 
tradesmen  have  an  easy,  —  rather  too  easy  a  time 
of  it.  We  must  have  meat  and  bread,  of  course, 
but  most  things  else  are  imported  from  the  metrop- 
olis by  ourselves.  We  are  not  only  our  own  im- 
porters, but  our  own  porters  also  (mark  that  care- 
fully, I  beg;  it  is  a  strictly  Suburbopolitan  joke), 
and  as  we  file  up  the  hill  of  an  evening,  are  usually 
encumbered  with  a  basket  of  fish,  a  packet  of  gro- 
cery, or  a  three-volume  novel  from  Mudie's  or 
Smith's.  So  confirmed  is  this  habit,  that  it  is  one 
of  our  peculiar  idiosyncracies,  and  has  actually  led 


to  the  invention,  for  our  convenience,  of  a  particu- 
larly graceful  species  of  satchel,  which  many  of  us 
cany  suspended  by  a  morocco  band  across  the 
shoulders,  and  is  called  "  The  Suburbopolitan." 
The  only  tradesmen  who  have  a  tolerable  time  of 
it  are  the  linen-drapers,  which,  considering  the 
husbands  are  away  all  day,  is  not  perhaps  to  be 
wondered  at ;  as  for  tailors,  they  are  like  snakes  in 
Norway  and  owls  in  Iceland  ;  and  even  the  publi- 
cans are  obliged  to  do  a  little  farming  to  make  up 
a  livelihood,  and  one  of  them  actually  keeps  cows, 
and  sells  rum  and  milk  at  the  bar. 

But  there  is  one  trade  or  occupation  that  pays, 
or  that  would  pay,  if  it  were  not  for  the  perverse 
nature  of  the  men  employed  in  it,  and  that  is  gar- 
dening. Everybody,  as  we  have  said,  has  a  garden, 
and  a  neat  garden.  If  we  are  ourselves  energetic 
in  anything,  it  is  gardening  ;  but  our  energy  in  that 
respect  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  our 
weeds,  whose  power  of  resurrection  is  something 
wonderful ;  our  grass,  too,  —  and  we  most  of  us  have 
grass,  —  is  a  powerful  grower,  and  has  to  be  cut 
when  the  dew  is  on  it,  or  before  breakfast ;  so,  to 
say  nothing  of  seeds  and  creepers,  and  bedding-out 
plants,  we  have  employment  enough  for  many  gar- 
deners,—  in  tact,  for  more  than  we  have  got,  —  and 
want  of  competition  leaves  us  at  their  mercy.  They 
have  a  giant's  power,  and  use  it  as  such.  As  a  rule, 
their  method  of  business  is  simple,  and  to  be  recom- 
mended, from  a  worldly  point  of  view  perhaps,  and 
it  is  this:  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  draw  their 
money,  and  the  second  not  to  do  the  work.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  say,  don't  give  them  the  money  till 
after  they  have  done  the  work,  but  I  apjieal  to  you 
reader,  remembering  that  we  are  at  their  mercy,  if 
even  after  they  have  drawn  the  money  they  don't 
do  the  work,  what  will  they  do  (or  not  do)  if  they 
have  not  drawn  the  money.  There  are,  luckily  for 
us,  one  or  two  brilliant  exceptions ;  and  for  those 
who  do  the  more  scientific  part  of  the  horticulture 
themselves,  there  is  a  perfect  gem  of  a  boy  of  weak 
intellect,  who  has  a  mania  for  weeding,  and  will  roll 
your  gravel  all  day  and  night,  simply  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  it  crunch. 

I  am  in  doubt,  after  all,  about  our  growing 
individuality;  even  our  taste  for  gardening  is  a 
d  result  of  the  architect's  scheme,  which  lotted 
out  the  ground  into  small  pens  with  such  low  pal- 
ings, that  each  man,  as  he  walks  in  his  garden  in 
the  evening,  could,  if  he  were  suddenly  turned 
into  a  cow,  or  even  a  sheep,  obtain  an  easy  and 
refined  supper  off  his  neighbor's  flowers.  Indeed 
our  fences  are  our  weak  point,  and  we  not  unfre- 
quently  find  in  the  morning  that  a  beast  strayed 
from  the  neighboring  common  has  destroyed  our 
private  supply  of  lettuce,  and  mustard,  and  cress, 
or  that  a  Hock  of  geese  are  quietly  breakfasting 
off  the  long  results  of  patient  watering  of  a  five- 
shilling  packet  of  hardy  annuals. 

On  second  thoughts,  if  we  have  an  individuality, 
it  is  dogs.  We  all  have  a  dog ;  why,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say,  except  on  a  principle  of  mutual 
annoyance  and  retaliation.  Here  again  our  fences 
betray  us.  There  is  always  on  the  average  one 
dog  to  be  seen  quietly  scratching  up  flowers  in  each 
garden,  which  dog  is  probably  out  of  sight  of  his 
own  residence,  and  very  likely  being  sought  for 
the  while  with  tender  cries  of"  Charlie"  or  "  Pug- 
gie,"  by  a  tearful  domestic,  who  holds  in  her  hand 
a  broom-stick  with  which  she  has  just  administered 
a  sound  thrashing  to  some  one  else's  "  Charlie  "  or 
"  Putr<rie."     But  even  in  this  our  fate  controls  us  ; 
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we  have  nothing  bigger  than  a  Skye  terrier,  for 
no  one  else  has  time  to  give  a  large  dog  exercise, 
or  a  yard  to  chain  him  up  in. 

Did  I  say  no  one  ?  Forgive  me,  Jenkins :  but 
then  you  are  an  exception  to  every  rule.  Jenkins 
has  two  dogs,  both  bigger  than  himself,  which  he 
exercises  every  morning  between  six  and  eight, 
with  a  good  eight-mile  walk ;  he  then  goes  to 
town  and  does  his  day's  work.  On  his  return  he 
again  takes  out  the  big  brutes,  who  have  been 
howling  at  their  chains  all  day,  for  another  long 
walk,  and  he  thinks  he  enjoys  life.  Such  is  the 
fate  of  the  man  who  resists  the  decrees  of  fate  ; 
determined  to  be  an  exception,  he  is  ignorant  that 
he  proves  the  rule. 

Other  exceptions  we  have,  but  as  a  rule  we  are 
sensible  enough  to  accept  our  conditions  ;  we  know 
we  are  Cockneys,  and  ape  not  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture  ;  that  we  have  chosen  to  live 
at  Suburbopolis,  because  we  prefer  fresh  air  to  Lon- 
don smoke,  ease  to  conventionality,  and  trees  to 
chimney-pots,  not  because  we  believe  our  proper 
sphere  is  among  poets,  or-  artists,  or  farmers ;  be- 
cause we  can  enjoy  ourselves  more,  and  need  not 
spend  so  much  ;  in  a  word,  because  we  have  the 
sense  to  consult  at  once  our  own  inclinations  and 
pockets,  and  the  strength  to  live  our  own  lives  with- 
out being  influenced  unduly  by  those  of  others. 
Our  society  is  not  aristocratic,  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
nearly  free  from  snobbism  ;  unconventional,  but  not 
Bohemian ;  without  much  show,  but  with  much  hos- 
pitality ;  not  sanctified,  but  without  vice ;  not  lux- 
urious, but  comfortable ;  inexpensive,  but  solvent ; 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand has  led  to  no  bad  results  at  Suburbopolis,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  authors 
of  our  being,  even  if  we  look  no  higher  than  the 
railway  company  and  the  architect. 

A  GAKIBALDIAN  ACCOUNT  OF  MEXTANA. 

Ix  a  singular  journal,  Les  Etats  Unit  iVEuropc, 
sprung  from  the  Geneva  Peace  Congress  of  last 
autumn,  and  professing  to  be  the  "  organ  of  the 
International  League  of  Peace  and  Liberty," —  the 
importance  of  which  as  an  element  in  Continental 
politics  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  its  greater  or  less 
congruity  with  English  tastes  and  feelings,  —  there 
has  lately  appeared  a  remarkable  series  of  papers 
on  the  "Roman  Campaign  of  1867,"  by  one  of 
Garibaldi's  Lieutenant-Colonels,  who  commanded 
his  second  column,  Frigyesi,  forming  the  most  com- 
plete and  authentic  account  of  this  strange  adven- 
ture which  has  yet  appeared  on  the  Garibaldian 
side.  The  writer  does  not  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  first  portion  of  the  campaign, 
having  been  arrested  at  Florence  on  the  occasion 
of  Garibaldi's  first  attempt  to  cross  the  frontier, 
and  forced  to  take  refuge  at  Geneva.  On  hearing, 
however,  that  the  expedition  was  persevered  in,  he 
"  succeeded,  by  means  of  several  changes  of  costume 
and  of  route,  in  deceiving  the  vigilance  of  the 
Royal  police";  and  after  a  w*eek  reached  Terni, 
where  he  found  a  good  many  comrades,  organized 
in  two  days  a  column  of  about  1,000  volunteers, 
and  having  sent  off  a  first  battalion  in  advance, 
left  on  the  16th  of  October  with  the  two  others  to 
rejoin  Menotti  Garibaldi.  We  have  here  clear 
proof  that  up  to  this  time  the  Rattazzi  Cabinet  was 
in  earnest  in  trying  to  stop  the  movement. 

On  the  24th,  Frigyesi  received  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  Garibaldi's  having  passed  the  frontier,  and 


being  already  nigh  at  hand,  and  by  the  evening  he  had 
rejoined  them.  Frigyesi  gives  from  his  own  lips  the 
story  of  Garibaldi's  escape  from  Caprera,  at  1 1  p.m., 
October  14,  in  a  small  boat  which  lay  in  his  tiny 
harbor  water-logged  and  abandoned,  to  the  island 
of  Maddalena,  where  "  Mrs.  Collins  "  hid  him  till 
the  following  night,  when  crossing  the  island  on 
horseback,  he  left  for  Sardinia  in  another  boat,  which 
lay  in  waiting  for  him.  In  Sardinia  a  rendezvous 
was  missed  by  his  friends ;  he  was  himself  recognized 
by  a  shepherd,  in  spite  of  a  dyed  beard  and  of  a  dis- 
guise. They  left,  however,  on  the  1 7th  for  the  Con- 
tinent, and  on  the  16th,  the  night  being  very  dark, 
landed  at  Vada,  half  losing  themselves  in  sea-weed 
first  and  then  in  a  morass,  and  wandering  about  for 
hours  with  their  feet  constantly  in  water,  the  chief 
suffering,  moreover,  much  pain  from  his  Aspromonte 
wound.  They  were,  however,  most  hospitably  re- 
ceived at  last  by  the  Vada  folk,  and  sent  on  in  carts 
the  next  day  to  Leghorn,  thence  in  a  carriage  to 
Florence,  which  they  reached  on  the  20th.  "  Far 
from  opposing  my  expedition  against  Rome,"  Gari- 
baldi says,  "  the  Government  authorized  me  to  speak 
to  the  people  "  ;  and  he  left  again  by  special  train, 
amidst  the  acclaim  of  the  population.  In  short, 
the  Rattazzi  Cabinet  had  by  this  time  completed 
its  right-about-face. 

The  soldiers,  meanwhile,  were  famished,  whilst 
Garibaldi  himself,  on  arriving,  had  not  yet  broken 
his  day's  fast.  Yet  all  were  ready,  Colonel  Frigyesi 
tells  us,  to  march  on  at  once  to  Rome.  They  did 
march  on  that  evening,  but  to  Monte  Rotondo. 
"  The  night  was  dark  and  cold,  the  road  precipitous. 
My  young  volunteers  had  no  over-clothing,  most  of 
them  were  very  lightly  clad,  many  barefoot.  Yet 
by  6  a.m.  we  were  before  Monte  Rotondo."  The 
taking  of  this  latter  place  was  the  one  brilliant  ex- 
ploit of  the  campaign.  The  Garibaldians  had  two 
"microscopic"  pieces  of  artillery,  which  they  hid 
carefully  to  conceal  their  smallness,  and  whose  voices 
they  tried  to  swell  by  shouting  the  Garibaldi  Hymn. 
They  were  armed  with  old  rusty  muskets ;  their  am- 
munition failed  partially  in  the  midst  of  the  fight. 
They  had  to  attack  a  walled  town  on  a  height,  of 
which  every  window,  every  crack  in  the  wall  was 
defended ;  two  pieces  of  cannon  (a  24-pounder  and 
a  12-pounder)  stood  before  the  gate.  The  fight 
lasted  all  the  day  of  the  25th  October,  till  7  p.m., 
when  the  white  Hag  was  hung  out.  The  two  pieces 
of  cannon,  300  prisoners,  50  horses,  besides  arms 
and  ammunition,  were  the  fruits  of  victory.  Scarcely 
had  the  capitulation  been  completed  when  a  reliev- 
ing column  appeared,  which  hastily  fell  back  at 
sight  of  the  Garibaldian  flag. 

Colonel  Frigyesi  does  not  state  what  the  action 
at  Monte  Rotondo  cost  the  Garibaldians.  Assum- 
ing, however,  that  it  was  worth  while  to  pay  the 
price,  whatever  it  might  be,  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
stronghold  overlooking  the  Tiber  valley  and  the 
road  and  railway  to  Rome,  the  want  of  promptness 
in  following  up  his  victory  becomes  henceforth  in- 
conceivable in  an  experienced  partisan  chief,  who, 
better  than  Marshal  Saxe,  should  have  known  that 
"victories  are  not  won  with  men's  arms,  but  with 
their  legs."  Monte  Rotondo  was  stormed,  we  have 
seen,  on  the  25th  ;  on  the  27th  only,  in  the  after- 
noon, Colonel  Frigyesi  resumed  his  advance.  On 
the  evening  of  the  28th  he  was  occupying  Cartel 
Giubileo,  Sette  Bagni,  Villa  Spada,  the  Colie  Ser- 
pentino,  lighting  a  long  line  of  fires  to  warn  the 
Romans  of  their  liberators'  approach.  On  the  19th, 
in  the  morning,  they  saw  Rome  before  them,  and 
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no  one,  he  tells  us,  had  any  doubt  of  succeeding. 
But  an  order  of  the  day  took  now  the  place  of  an 
advance :  on  the  next  day  a  forward  movement 
was  begun,  then  countermanded,  and  in  the  night 
a  retreat  upon  Monte  Rotondo  was  ordered.  On 
the  1st  November  another  order  of  the  day  pro- 
tested against  the  French  invasion.  On  the  2d, 
at  night,  Frigyesi  received  the  order  to  march  the 
following  morning  towards  Mentana. 

Many  of  the  volunteers  had  meanwhile  lost  heart. 
They  had  looked  upon  Rome  on  the  29th  of 
October  8,000  strong.  On  the  4th  of  November, 
at  11.30  A.  K.,  they  were  but  4,529  on  the  road  to 
Mentana,  with  the  enemy  in  front  of  them,  with  no 
artillery  but  their  two  captured  guns,  each  with 
70  charges,  and  Frigyesi'l  "pocket  cannon" 
without  ammunition,  and  only  twenty  men  mounted. 
The  fight  began  by  a  front  and  Hank  attack  of  the 
Papal  troops  on  a  covering  battalion  of  the  G  iri- 
baldian  vanguard  under  Menotti,  as  it  debouched 
from  Mentana,  but  soon  became  general,  Garibaldi 
not  choosing  to  allow  his  men  to  be  crushed. 

After  falling  back  step  by  step  under  the  walls  of 
Mentana,  there  was  a  moment.  Colonel  Frigyesi  tells 
us,  when,  thanks  to  the  effective  fire  of  their  artil- 
lery and  to  an  impetuous  bayonet  charge,  the  Gari- 
baldians  remained  masters  of  the  field,  and  deemed 
themselves  the  victors.  But  they  had  evidently  been 
outmanoeuvred,  as  the  enemy,  more  numerous,  now 
tried  a  rapid  flanking  movement,  before  which  they 
had  to  retreat.  In  vain  they  try  again  three  des- 
perate bayonet  charges,  their  ammunition  being  al- 
most all  exhausted.  In  the  midst  of  the  last  —  4 
r.  M.  —  the  "  hymn  of  St.  Chassepot  "  breaks  on  their 
ears.  "Henceforth  it  is  no  more  a  battle,  but  a 
tcre.  How  are  we  killed?  Who  kills  OB? 
Without  knowing,  we  defend  ourselves  still."  But 
at  5  they  have  to  make  their  final  retreat,  a  nx ce- 
ment which  is  effected  in  good  order,  unmolested  by 
the  enemy,  who  remains  encamped  on  some  neigh- 
boring heights.  So  desperate,  however,  WM 
condition  of  the  Garibaldians  that  during  the  fight 
and  on  the  return  to  Monte  Rotondo,  Colonel 
ycsi  was  obliged  himself  to  pick  up  the  ammunition 
contained  in  the  pouches  of  the  dead  and  wounded, 
in  order  to  distribute,  it  cartridge  by  cartridge  to  his 
men  !  Yet  he  declares  that  the  total  number  of 
deaths  among  the  Garibaldians  was  but  200  (the 
figure  150  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as  the  total  of 
killed  ami  wounded  is  given  at  406),  whilst  the 
allies  had  256  ;  and  of  wounded  Garibaldians,  206. 
And  he  goes  on  to  say  —  somewhat  inconsistently, 
it  would  seem,  with  what  he  had  stated  above  — 
that  fighting  in  open  order,  whilst  the  enemy  fought 
often  in  close  order  and  in  scAeJbn,  and  firing  at  verv 
short  distances,  Garibaldi's  wretched  guns  had  reallv 
as  much  effect  as  the  Chassepots.  As  to  the  Papal 
artillery  —  two  batteries  —  he  declares  it  was  so 
badly  served  that  it  did  not  cost  the  Garibaldians  a 
scratch". 

It  follows  from  his  narrative  that,  although  at  one 
particular  period  the  Garibaldians  thought  the  day 
their  own,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  true,  as  stated  by 
their  opponents,  that  they  were  practically  defeated 
by  the  Pontificals,  at  the  time  when  the  French 
with  their  Chassepots  came  up,  and  that  the  effect 
of  these  was  rather  moral  than  material.  It  is  reallv 
absurd  to  use  the  word  "  massacre  "  of  an  action  in 
which,  by  the  writer's  own  showing,  the  total  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  wa^  only  406,  in  killed  not  more 
than  200,  out  of  a  force  of  4,529  ;  and  would  be  so, 
even  had  the  Chassepots  been  at  work  from  the  be- 


ginning, instead  of  only  making  their  appearance 
within  the  last  hour.  On  the  other  hand,  Colonel 
Frigyesi  points  out  several  faults  committed  by  the 
enemy,  including  especially  the  omission  to  cut  off 
the  Garibaldi  an  retreat.  He  made  all  his  prepara- 
tions, the  writer  says,  for  attacking  Monte  Rotondo 
on  the  following  morning,  forgetting  only  one  thing, 
that  it  might  be  evacuated  the  same  evening,  and 
leaving  open  the  Monte  Rotondo  station,  the  road 
to  Rome,  and  three  fourths  of  the  space  into  which 
the  Garibaldians  might  have  been  hemmed  up.  But 
the  retreat  was  begun  at  8  p.m.  ;  by  midnight  Monte 
Rotondo  was  evacuated,  and  on  the  following  dav 
they  had  passed  the  frontier  without  arrain  seeing 
the  enemy.  One  cannot  forbear  asking,  —  were 
they  not  allowed  to  escape  ?  Would  it  really  have 
suited  the  lord  of  the  Tuileries  either  to  have  such  a 
prisoner  as  Garibaldi  on  his  own  hands,  or  to  leave 
him  to  the  tender  mercy  of  the  Pontificals? 

On  the  whole,  it,  seems  difficult  to  avoid  drawing 
the  following   conclusions  from  Colonel    Frigj 
interesting   and   evidently  honest  narrative  :"  The 

vidians  fought  most  bravely,  but  wha: 
slender  chance  of  success  they  had  was  ruined  bv  ir- 
resolution and  bad  generalship;  they  were  outma- 
noeuvred in  battle  as  well  as  overpowered  by  num- 
bers ;  and  the  door  was  purposely  left  open  for  their 
l.  It  is  not  the  less  certain  that  the  half-starved 
and  ill-dad  men  who  could  carry  by  assault  a  moun- 
tain position  defended  by  artillery,  charge 
ly  with  the  bayonet  an  enemy  far  superior  in  num- 
bers, and  meet  the  fire  of  breech-loaders  with  rusty 
old  muskets,  are  foes  whom,  on  c<pial  terms,  no  armv 
in  Europe  could  afford  to  (lis  lain.  Nor  should  any 
y  men  turn  away  in  supercilious  disdain  from 
the  following  conclusions  of  one  fresh  from  an  en- 
counter with  the  most  deadly  weapons  yet  used  in 

:— - 

"  The  finest  weapons  are  worth  less  than  is  sup- 
After  the  most  loudly  praised  inventions  for 
ICtion,  man  remains  by  fir  the  most  valuable  , 
utility,  even  from  the  military  point  of  view.  A 
chief  who  will  know  well  how  to  dispose  his  fore 
open  order  will  always  beat  an  enemy  operating  in 
close  order.  In  other  words,  guerilla  warfare,  de- 
fensive, revolutionary  warfare,  the  only  one  which 
is  not  criminal,  is  not  anti-human,  shall  one  day  give 
victory  to  peoples  over  despots.  The  old  system 
will  be  vanquished  ;  the  volunteer  will  kill  the  sol- 
dier." 


THE  FOLLIES  OF  TRAVEL. 
TnF.RK  are  two  principal  pitfalls  into  either  of 
which  the  traveller  is  in  equal  peril  of  tumbling,  ac- 
cording to  his  mood  and  character.  He  may  either 
insist  upon  finding  everything  that  he  sees  abroad 
much  better  managed,  much  handsomer,  more  im- 
pressive, and  in  every  aspect  superior  to  things  at 
home ;  or  else  he  may  resolutely  persuade  himself 
and  anybody  who  will  listen  to  him,  that  everything 
abroad  is  a  long  way  inferior  and  much  worst;  man- 
aged.  In  the  first  excitement  of  travel,  the  former 
is  the  more  common  and  natural  mood.  Novelty 
of  scene  and  circumstance  are  exhilarating.  They 
stimulate  one's  observation,  and,  like  other  stimulat- 
ing agencies,  inevitably  dispose  one  to  see  things 
through  a  brighter  medium  than  usual.  This  fact, 
indeed,  is  one  of  the  main  recommendations  of  for- 
eign travel.  The  novelty  of  surrounding  things,  the 
different  appearance  of  the  streets,  the  variety  of 
expression  and  of  costume,  the  little  or  great  de- 
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partures  from  English  usage  in  the  thousand  details 
of  living.  —  all  this  sharpens  the  observation,  fills  us 
■with  interest,  and  so  refreshes  the  mind  in  a  way 
that  no  amount  of  travel  in  familiar  places  could 
possibly  do. 

This  is  all  very  'well  and  excellent  in  itself,  only 
it  may  carry  us  much  too  far.  Under  the  excite- 
ment of  the  new,  we  forget  the  good  sides  of  the  old, 
and  vow  impatiently  that  the  new  and  the  foreign 
is  superior.  How  much  better,  we  exclaim,  do  the 
French  or  the  Americans  understand  the  organiza- 
tion of  social  life  than  we  English  do !  Compare 
the  cafes  and  the  delightful  restaurants  of  the  boule- 
vards with  the  frowzy  London  eating-houses  ;  com- 
pare the  social  table  d'hote  of  a  Paris  or  New  York 
hotel  with  the  surliness  of  a  solitary  meal  in  an  Eng- 
lish coffee-room;  how  far  better  the  adroit  and 
chatty  garcon  or  self-possessed  kneller,  or  even  the 
clumsy  buc  good-humored  negro,  than  the  stolid, 
greasy,  incompetent  English  waiter,  —  always  either 
too  servile  or  else  too  sulky.  And  so  on,  through 
every  point.  One  sees  nothing  but  what  is  bright 
and  convenient  and  agreeable.  Our  own  country 
sinks  into  a  miserable  position  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth.  Everybody  to  whom  we  are 
introduced  impresses  us  wonderfully.  We  analyze 
him,  and  classify  him,  and  look  upon  him  as  a  type, 
finding  twenty  points  in  which  his  type  is  unspeak- 
ably above  the  average  of  one's  countrymen.  Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit  was  told  that  every  other  person  he 
met  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  coun- 
try ;  but  this  is  just  what  an  ardent  and  ingenuous 
traveller  is  most  anxious  to  believe.  Every  other 
person  he  meets,  to  him,  is  remarkable.  By  the  end 
of  his  first  twenty-four  hours  in  a  foreign  country  he 
has  formed  a  final  and  comprehensive  generalization 
as  to  the  character  of  the  people  whom  he  has  come 
to  visit,  and  in  this  character  are  commonly  included 
most  of  the  virtues  that  mankind  have  hitherto  dis- 
covered. 

As  he  sits  down  to  the  composition  of  his  diary, 
he  unconsciously  proceeds  to  analyze  his  own  fond 
ideal  of  perfection,  and  to  predicate  it  all  of  lus 
acquaintances  of  the  day.  Energy,  vivacity,  appre- 
hensiveness,  breadth,  and  all  other  fine  qualities  are 
possessed  by  this  or  that  happy  people  in  a  degree 
unknown  in  the  traveller's  own  less  fortunate  land ; 
at  everj'  point  the  comparison  turns  against  his 
countrymen  and  their  system  of  living  and  think- 
ing. Bare  crumbs  and  scraps  of  moral  or  intel- 
lectual worth  are  left  to  fall  to  their  portion  ;  scanty 
parings  that  remain  alter  the  carving  of  the  foreign 
idol.  By  any  by,  however,  the  traveller  becomes 
a  little  embarrassed.  His  admiration  does  not  fade 
or  suffer  any  tarnishing  or  diminution,  but  he  ex- 
periences a  lack  of  new  phrases  and  new  types. 
Individuals  are  many,  but  '.•  .^  an;  few,  and  as  he 
has  used  up  the  latter  very  early  in  the  day,  while 
the  stream  of  acquaintances  still  flown  on,  he  has 
nothing  for  it  but  tj  repeat  the  superlatives  which 
he  too  rashly  cued  up  at  the  first  start.  After  a 
time,  all  but  '-be  most  ardent  begin  to  find  this  not 
only  embarrassing,  but  even  a  little  ludicrous  As 
they  j;ct  leisure  to  turn  to  the  early  pages  of  their 
journal,  and  so  come  on  gradually  up  to  the  actual 
date,  they  are  startled  at  the  number  of  astounding 
persons  whom  they  have  been  fortunate  to  meet. 
Yet  on  taking  stock  of  the  net  or  gro>s  result  of  all 
these  stupendous  and  overwhelming  impression;, 
they  find  that  very  little  has  come  of  them  all.  A 
retrospect  in  soberer  mood  reveals  to  them  that. 
after  all,  they  have  been  holding  intercourse  wilh 


good,  honest,  average  human  beings,  at  bottom 
extremely  like  the  human  beings  whom  they  are 
accustomed  to  meet  at  home ;  only  at  home  familiar- 
ity and  use  rather  blind  us  to  the  virtues  of  people 
around  us.  Except  in  the  case  of  unusually  acute 
observers,  we  do  not  discover  characteristic  dif- 
ferences of  type  at  the  first  or  the  second  glance. 
What  this  discloses  is  the  stock  base  of  character, 
which  is  much  the  same  all  the  world  over.  The 
difference  in  mental  tone  and  temper  between  an 
Englishman  and  a  Frenchman,  or  between  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Old  World  and  an  inhabitant  of  the 
New,  breaks  fully  upon  us  only  after  some  consider- 
able use  and  time.  Meanwhile,  we  mistake  our  mere 
preconceived  ideas  about  national  types  for  actual 
and  recognizable  corroborations  of  them. 

Admitting  that  a  fixed  conviction,  made  up  be- 
forehand, that  we  are  going  to  see  a  finer  country 
with  a  better-organized  life  than  our  own,  is  a  very 
decided  error  in  a  traveller,  we  may  also  agree 
that  the  opposite  predetermination  to  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  is  a  far  worse  error.  The  gushing 
traveller  at  least  has  his  mind  open  to  all  that 
he  sees ;  he  gets  all  the  increased  width  of  vision 
which  sympathy  confers,  while  subsequent  reflection 
is  pretty  sure  to  induce  him  to  modify  and  correct 
whatever  excesses  of  admiration  he  may  have  been 
led  into.  But  he  who  goes  forth  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  carrying  his  Britannic  spirit  closely  along 
with  him,  full  of  cavil  and  growling  and  captious 
preference  of  what  is  confessedly  inferior  at  home 
to  what  is  confessedly  better  abroad,  —  this  sort 
of  traveller  is  hopeless.  He  has  no  enjoyment 
while  he  is  away.  When  he  returns  he  proves  to 
have  received  no  edification.  What  he  has  seen, 
he  has  seen,  but  the  new  and  unfamiliar  experi- 
ences, so  far  from  refreshing  and  renewing  his  soul, 
have  only  skimmed  ineffectually  over  the  surface  of 
it.  The  mental  records  of  his  travels  are  written 
in  water  or  in  sand.  All  that  remains  is  an  acid 
sediment  of  prejudice.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
travellers  of  this  stamp  always  hover  about  the  trifles 
of  the  country  they  visit.  They  detest  a  nation 
that  can  dine  without  a  pint  of  sherry,  and  drinks 
iced  water  instead.  They  despise  a  country  where, 
instead  of  paying  a  'bus  conductor  rationally  at  the 
door,  you  have  to  thrust  your  fare  through  a  hole  at 
the  back  of  the  driver's  seat.  They  cannot  under- 
stand how  a  human  being  in  his  senses  will  consent 
to  live  in  a  land  where  a  man  cannot  have  a  first- 
class  compartment  of  a  railway  carriage  to  himself 
if  he  likes  to  pay  for  it.  They  will  listen  to  no 
praises  of  the  principles  of  government  or  the 
social  system  of  a  people  who  chew  tobacco  and 
copiously  spit.  Every  petty  mortification,  every 
slight  personal  inconvenience,  counts  for  so  much, 
that  they  have  no  patience  left  for  the  consideration 
of  the  weightier  matters  that  ought  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  anybody  aspiring  to  the  character  of 
intelligent  traveller. 

If  the  beer  of  a  country  is  not  good,  then  they 
will  not  think  about  its  form  of  government,  or  its 
religion,  or  its  social  tendencies  ;  it*  a  country  has  no 
hansom  cabs,  why  waste  time  in  meditating  on  its 
place  in  the  growth  of  civilization  ?  if  you  may  not 
have  your  surly  meal  in  your  private  room  without 
paying  double  the  ordinary  fee,  why  should  you  con- 
sider the  contributions  of  such  a  country  to  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind  V  Unless  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms are,  in  every  trifling  detail,  those  in  which  the 
traveller  has  been  brought  up,  then  he  insists  in  his 
own  mind  that  there  is  no  inch  of  common  ground 
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between  himself  and  his  entertainers,  and  that  they 
deserve  no  serious  thinking  at  his  hands.  Every 
nation  is,  to  his  mind,  essentially  barbarous  which 
does  not  conform  in  social  details  to  the  ordinary 
home  pattern.  This  grossly  crude  notion  is  charac- 
teristic of  too  many  Englishmen,  but  perhaps  we 
may  be  a  little  consoled  in  reflecting  that  it  is  the 
characteristic  of  all  Frenchmen. 

A  good  deal  of  the  folly  of  both  these  kinds  of 
travellers  would  be  avoided  if  they  would  take  the 
pains  to  reflect  that  among  nations  of  equal  civiliza- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  among  all  highly  civilized  na- 
tions, —  the  substratum  of  manners  is  pretty  much 
the  same  in  one  country  as  in  another.  In  the  fun- 
damental points  of  manners  they  are  tolerably  alike, 
because  manners  are  the  superficial  outside  of  morals, 
and  civilized  morality  is  essentially  uniform  at  any 
given  period.  The  views  of  an  Englishman  and  an 
American  upon  the  serious  virtues  of  life  are  tolera- 
bly alike,  though  there  may  be  many  degrees  of  dif- 
ference in  the  perfection  which  individuals  may 
attain  in  performance.  What  the  traveller  should 
remember  is,  that  any  two  national  characters  have 
much  more  of  what  is  common  to  both  than  either 
has  of  what  is  peculiar  to  itself. 

If  we  could  enumerate  the  qualities  of  the  Eng- 
lishman, the  American,  and  the  Frenchman,  we 
should  find  that  those  in  which  they  are  alike  are 
much  more  numerous  than  those  in  which  they 
differ,  and  not  only  more  numerous,  but  that  they 
are  those  which  weigh  most  also.  In  the  bases  and 
mainsprings  of  conduct,  the  various  civilized  peoples 
among  whom  we  travel  resemble  one  another  very 
closely.  To  bear  this  in  mind  is  to  guard  yourself 
alike  against  wholesale  and  extravagant  exaltation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  wholesale  and  extravagant 
depreciation  on  the  other.  The  great  object  in  life, 
perhaps  above  all  others,  is  to  learn  to  discriminate, 
—  to  abstain  with  something  like  horror  from  whole- 
sale denunciation  or  wholesale  panegyric  of  bodies 
and  sets  of  men,  and  especially  from  inferring  a 
long  chain  of  virtues  or  vilenesses  from  a  single 
incident  which  happens  to  please  or  displease  one's 
own  private  taste.  Accidental  peculiarities  are  not 
the  infallible  stamps  and  tests  of  an  entire  national 
character.  On  the  contrary,  most  of  those  things 
which  most  strike  the  traveller  on  first  entering  a 
country  he  afterwards  perceives,  if  he  be  a  judicious 
man,  to  have  been  least  indicative  of  any  deeper 
thing  worth  noticing.  The  temptation  is  naturally 
very  strong  to  generalize  to  unknown  lengths  from 
anything  which  is  unusual ;  but  nobody  is  fit  to 
travel,  or  is  any  the  better  for  travelling,  who  does 
not  know  how  to  resist  this  especial  temptation. 
Reflecting  how  much  men  are  alike  at  bottom,  we 
zs  to  infer  that  because  a  nation  takes  iced 
water  instead  of  sherry  at  dinner,  or  lives  in  houses 
which  are  made  extremely  hot  with  stove-pipes  and 
injections  of  heated  air,  or  spits  forth  tobacco-juice 
profusely  and  promiscuously,  therefore  it  is  given 
up  either  to  depravity  or  barbarism.  Such  things 
are  the  accidents.  Note  them,  and  pass  on.  Re- 
member how  the  accidental  and  the  individual 
strike  us  first,  and  how  far  it  is  from  being  a  wide 
enough  base  for  a  general  law.  The  root  of  a  mat- 
ter is  that  which  we  discover  last  of  all.  The  rash- 
ness of  drawing  one's  final  ideas  of  a  nation  from 
the  life  of  the  largest  hotel  in  its  largest  town  does 
not  become  thoroughly  visible  to  a  man  until  he 
has  gone  to  some  other  town.  Even  a  movement  to 
another  hotel  may  suffice  to  awaken  him. 

But  a  great  many  people  even  now  will  tranquil- 


ly talk  about  the  character  of  the  French  as  a  thing 
known  to  them  from  unimpeachable  personal  in- 
spection, albeit  the  field  of  their  observation  was  no 
wider  than  the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  and  the  people 
whom  they  saw  walking  about  the  streets.  In  the 
same  adventurous  spirit  they  will  ascertain  all  about 
America  by  staying  at  the  biggest  caravanserai  they 
can  find  in  each  of  some  four  or  five  of  the  main 
Atlantic  cities.  What  should  we  think  of  the  for- 
eigner who  should  lay  down  the  law  about  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  England  because  he  had 
stayed  a  fortnight  in  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  an- 
other at  the  Queen's  in  Manchester,  a  third  at  Liv- 
erpool, and  so  on  for  six  months  ?  Such  a  man 
could  generalize  about  English  waiters  and  hotel 
prices  and  average  fare ;  but  of  English  character 
he  would  know  nothing  in  the  world. 

It  must  be  said  that  if  the  travellers  often  miscon- 
ceive their  own  business,  foreigners  quite  as  often 
are  ready  in  some  way  or  other  to  help  them  to  a 
misconception.  They  insist  upon  their  guest  going 
to  see  a  dozen  things  for  which  he  does  not  care  a 
jot,  while  they  rather  dissuade  him  from  seeing  a 
dozen  other  things  which  would  really  be  full  of 
interest  and  instruetion  to  him.  Sights,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  are  the  traveller's  bane.  The 
regular  sights  and  shows  of  most  places  are  precise- 
ly those  which  no  sensible  man  would  cross  the 
street  to  see.  Take  columns,  for  example.  From 
Baalbec  to  Baltimore  the  traveller  is  the  victim  of 
columns.  Nobody  who  comes  from  the  country  or 
from  abroad  is  supposed  to  have  seen  London  un- 
less he  has  been  to  the  top  of  the  Monument  in 
Fish  Street  Hill.  In  other  places,  to  mount  up 
some  fabulous  number  of  steps  and  from  the  top  to 
get  a  bird's  eye  view  of  housetops  is  the  one  per- 
formance exacted  of  every  traveller,  the  one  in- 
structive thing  that  zealous  and  hospitable  citizens 
have  to  show  him. 

Bird's-eye  views  are  excellent  things  for  birds, 
but  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.  One 
wants  to  see  either  nature  in  some  rare  and  remark- 
able form,  or  else  one  of  the  thousand  shapes  of  the 
manifestation  of  human  effort.  People  will  not  un- 
derstand this.  Consequently,  unwise  hosts  drag  the 
guest  to  see  all  the  little  local  lions,  which  probably 
to  him  are  no  more  than  asses  in  the  lion's  skin ; 
while  unwise  travellers  waste  their  energies  over 
these  fruitless  fragmentary  sights,  and  return  dissat- 
isfied and  unimproved,  they  hardly  know  why.  It 
is  true  that  travel  refreshes  a  man  by  taking  him 
out  of  his  groove,  but  if  it  takes  him  so  far  out  as  to 
remove  him  from  all  the  sorts  of  objects  in  which  he 
has  trained  himself  to  take  an  interest,  then  travel 
only  bores  him.  Wisdom  therefore  for  him  consists 
in  a  firm  refusal  to  yield  to  the  mistaken  importuni- 
ties of  natives  ;  in  a  serene  chalking  out  of  his  own 
course,  and  an  intrepid  adherence  to  it  in  the  face 
of  their  astonishment,  and  sometimes  of  their  dis- 
gust. 


LITERARY  VEAL. 

Literature  is  not  what  it  used  to  be ;  neither 
are  literary  men.  We  have  abolished  Grub  Street. 
Nowadays  the  smart  journalist  talks  with  an  easy 
affability  about  his  '47  port;  he  has  a  pretty  ac- 
quaintance with  coachbudder's  bills  ;  his  knowledge 
of  swell  furniture  is  vast  and  profound.  Our  au- 
thors no  longer  read  their  fate  in  the  awfwl  counte- 
nance of  a  publisher  ;  the  publisher,  instead,  plants 
cunning  man-traps,  and  rejoices  when  he  captures 
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young  Fortunatus,  who  can  scarcely  spare  time 
from  his  ride  in  the  Row,  his  dinner  at  the  club, 
and  his  stall,  to  throw  off  one  or  two  of  those 
sparkling  pages  of  MS.  which  cause  the  wheels  of 
his  butterfly-life  to  roll.  So  bright  and  beautiful  is 
the  existence  of  the  young  author,  that  we  find  gen- 
tlemen in  all  other  kinds  of  employment  seduced 
into  more  or  less  covert  attempts  at  literature.  The 
heavy  and  melancholy  person  who  has  been  a  couple 
of  years  a  member  of  a  certain  club  without  having 
spoken  to  any  other  member ;  whose  large  neck-tie, 
gorgeous  lapels,  and  hair  parted  in  the  middle  are  the 
insignia  of  his  sacred  office  of  flaneur :  who  yawns 
at  creation  until  dinner-time,  dines,  and  yawns 
again  ;  even  he,  ail  at  once,  and  caring  nothing  for 
the  shock  the  intelligence  may  give  you,  informs 
you  that  he  is  the  author  of  this  or  the  other  bril- 
liant series  of  papers  in  this  or  the  other  magazine. 
He  is  the  new  type  of  author.  Instead  of  being  a 
withered,  crouching,  pitiable,  and  ragged  object, 
our  modern  man  of  letters  has  the  appearance  of  a 
pouter  pigeon.  He  has  the  manners,  the  dress,  and 
the  intellectual  forehead  of  George  IV. ;  and  he 
speaks  of  his  little  efforts  in  literature  as  a  sort  of 
graceful  break  to  the  monotony  of  life,  —  a  comic 
assumption  of  the  teacher's  vocation  by  which  nei- 
ther he  nor  his  reader  is  humbugged.  The  teacher's 
vocation  ?  Our  modern  Montaigne  knows  he  has 
nothing  to  say  but  what  has  been  said  before ; 
enough  if  he  can  make  people  laugh  by  his  pleasant 
little  sketches  of  his  own  oddities  of  feeling  and 
observation. 

Hence   corae3  literary   veal,  —  an  unwholesome 
food,  without  a  particle  of  blood  in  it,  indigestible, 
innutritious,  and  surprisingly  cheap.     For  although 
the  demand  for  this  sort  of  immature  literature  is 
very  great,  so  is  the  supply ;  and  it  is  only  by  the 
facility  with  which  the  tradesman  can  fill  the  mar- 
ket with  his  wares  that  he  manages  to  drink  nothing 
less  than   Beaune   to  his   dinner.     At  the  present 
moment  every  stall  in  the  market  is  stuffed  with 
veal.     Three  fourths  of  the  novels  published  every 
month  are  nothing  but  veal.     Veal  stares  us  in  the 
face  when  we  take  up  a  shilling  magazine  (if  it  be 
neither  St.  Paul's  nor  the  Cornhill,  in  which  it  ap- 
pears only  occasionally)  ;  and  who  takes  up  a  vol- 
ume of  verse  without  being  sure  of  meeting  with 
veal  ?     We  do  not  at  all  mean  to  say  that  the  Grub 
Street   generation  of  writers  supplied  nothing  but 
sound   and   wholesome   roast-beef;    only   that   the 
crowd  of  fashionable  idiots,  men  and  women,  who 
have  recently  turned  authors,  have  abnormally  in- 
creased the  production  of  that  unsatisfactory  kind 
of  food  which  we  call  literary  veal.     The  worst  fea- 
ture about  literary  veal  is  that  it  tries  to  look  like 
beef.     No  apoplectic  swelling  of  the  veins,  however, 
will  delude  the  connoisseur  into  the  belief  that  this 
flaccid,  limp,  colorless  substance  is  in  any  way  easy 
of  digestion  ;  and  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  it  is 
that  it  is  sometimes  not  unpleasant  to  the  palate. 
"  A.  K.  H.  B.,"  for  instance,  is  a  noted  purveyor  of 
veal ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  best.     He  has  caught  a 
trick  in  cooking  calfs-flesh  that  makes   it  look  re- 
markably like  roasted  ox.     But  the  ordinary  veal- 
seller,  whom  we  meet  in  magazines  and  novels,  is 
far  behind  «*  A.  K.  H.  B."     What  he  offers  us  is  as 
nerveless  as  if  the  calf  had  been  killed  by  lightning. 
The  ';  amateurishness  "  of  a  great  deal  that  ap- 
pears in  our  magazine-literature  is  simply  astound- 
ing ;   and  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  there  is  a  large  number  of  people  whose 
immature  intellect  requires  to  be  nourished  by  im- 


mature food.  The  amazing  commonplaces  which 
are  advanced  as  new  philosophical  problems ;  the 
jokes  of  ancient  lineage  which  appear  in  a  fresh 
costume  ;  the  old,  old  methods  of  producing  pathetic 
scenes ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  heartrending  efforts 
at  being  funny,  are  all  so  much  literary  veal.  But 
the  distinctive  mark  of  the  dealer  in  veal  lies  in  his 
cynicism.  Frank,  smart  cynicism,  with  a  fresh  lit- 
erary flavor  in  it,  is  a  very  delicious  thing ;  but  veal- 
like cynicism  is  the  most  nauseous  and  fruitless  of 
literary  efforts.  The  helpless  echoes  of  trenchant 
sayings  which  are  now  historical  offered  us  by  this 
amateur  cynicism  is  nothing  less  than  an  imperti- 
nence. Sentiment  in  the  veal  state  is  scarcely  bet- 
ter. Who  does  not  know  the  melancholy  spectacle 
presented  by  a  big,  lubberly  boy  of  fourteen  when 
he  falls  in  love  with  his  cousin,  and  eats  his  pud- 
ding—  for  M  calf-love"  does  not  interfere  with  ap- 
petite —  with  manifold  and  rather  vague  sighs  ? 
Set  that  interesting  young  gentleman  to  write  down 
his  experiences  of  love ;  ask  him  to  crystallize  his 
woes  into  the  form  of  a  dozen  general  axioms  on 
the  miseries  of  unrequited  affection:  and  you  shall 
have  an  excellent  specimen  of  that  sentimental  veal 
which  in  plenty  of  modern  novels  passes  muster  for 
honest  roast-beef.  There  will  be  a  general  feeble- 
ness about  his  generalizations  ;  a  want  of  color  like 
to  that  which  is  produced  by  inhumanly  torturing  the 
calf  while  alive, — the  very  process  he  has  undergone. 
There  is  one  difference  between  veal  and  literary 
veal.  The  former,  had  it  been  permitted  its  natu- 
ral growth  and  development,  would  have  become 
beef;  while  the  latter  is  not  a  stage  in  any  process, 
but  a  final  result.  Length  of  years  does  not  change 
the  purveyor  of  literary  veal  into  the  purveyor  of 
literary  beef.  Amateurishness  of  expression  may  be 
cured  by  experience :  but  amateurishness  of  idea, 
which  is  the  fatal  aspect  of  all  veal-literature,  is  the 
result  of  deficiency  in  mental  capacity.  A  youth 
of  twenty  may  write  sound  literature  ;  a  man  of 
sixty  may  turn  out  the  rawest  and  most  flavorless 
of  veal.  Poverty  of  intellect,  not  youth,  is  the 
source  which  supplies  the  vast  quantities  of  literary 
veal  which  are  now  offered  to  us  on  every  hand. 
One  cannot  easily  decide  whether  it  is  an  imperious 
necessity  to  have  some  sort  of  pabulum,  or  whether 
it  is  a  false  taste  on  the  part  of  the  public  which 
compels  it  to  draw  from  such  a  source ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  this  insipidity,  this  veal,  is  eagerly 
bought,  and  its  vendors  handsomely  rewarded.  Do 
we  not  meet  with  it  everywhere,  graced  with  all  the 
adventitious  aids  of  gilding,  illustration,  and  gor- 
geous binding  ? 

Is  not  Mr.  Mudie  oppressed  by  the  clamor  for  it; 
and  do  not  young  ladies  of  irreproachable  manners, 
themselves  in  the  veal  period  of  life,  weep  silently 
over  it  and  love  it  ?  The  popularity  of  literary  veal 
is  its  most  marked  feature.  However  unpalatable  it 
may  be  to  some  people,  it  must  be  easy  of  digestion 
to  a  vast  number  of  others  :  and  they  are  unques- 
tionably right  to  pay  for  that  which  they  can  best  as- 
similate. But,  in  any  case,  the  prevalence  of  literary 
veal  is  not  a  healthy  sign.  There  must  be  something 
wrong  with  the  internal  organs  of  a  nation  when 
such  heaps  of  innutritious  food  are  eagerly  swallowed. 
Where  shall  we  look  for  a  tonic  to  bring  about  a 
healthier  action  of  the  system  ?  That  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  get ;  for  when  our  literary  doctor  proposes 
a  vigorous  alterative  we  call  him  a  quack,  send  him 
off,  and  hold  by  our  old  ways.  In  literature,  as  in 
physic,  the  road  to  wealth  and  a  good  position  is  to 
I  let  the  patient  do  as  he  likes,  and  keep  him  as  com- 
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fortable  and  contented  as  possible  in  his  own  course. 
Experiments  are  dangerous  ;  we  like  our  old  groove. 
Tiberius  is  still  a  selfish  and  dissolute  tyrant,  let  Pro- 
fessor Beesly  say  what  he  likes  :  our  old  way  of  gov- 
erning Ireland  was  the  best,  and  we  will  have  none 
of  Mr.  Mill's  revolutionary  schemes.  The  renovator 
is  a  disturber  of  peace  ;  and  if,  in  time,  men  are 
forced  to  accept  what  he  preaches,  they  have  their 
revenge  upon  him  by  starving  him  in  the  meanwhile. 
These  are  considerations  for  any  one  who  would  be 
foolish  enough  to  begin  a  crusade  against  literary 
veal,  or  against  the  popular  taste  which  makes  liter- 
ary veal  tolerable. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Thk  Paris  papers  announce  the  death  of  M.  Leon 
Foucanlt,  well  known  for  his  scientific  researches 
and  discoveries  in  physics. 

The  Figaro  asserts  that  the  uniform  selected  for 
the  Garde  Mobile  has  been  copied  from  that  of  the 
choruses  in  "  Der  Freischutz." 

The  last  bon  mot  on  the  De  Morny  marriage  go- 
ing the  round  of  the  anions,  is  ••  Lo  veuvage  de  la 
Daftbene  Sotto  (oeite-tit}  " —  (**  The  widowhood  of 
the  Duchess  ceases  soon.")  Sesto  being  the  title  of 
her  new  husband. 

The  French  Society  of  Dramatic  Authors,  at  the 
instance  of  M.  Einile  Augier,  have  voted  the  sum 
of  300  francs  towards  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  Ponsard  at  one  of  the  squares  in  Vienue,  the 
poet's  birthplace. 

The  Right    lion.    George    Edward   Thick i. 
Touchct   baa   found   a   lady  who  is   philanthropic*! 
enough    to    accept    his   rather  horrible    name.      His 
other  title.  Lord  Audlev,  is  not  BO  bad,  though  it  sug- 
■•  Lady  Audley's  Secret." 

The  Paris  Exhibition  building,  which  so  lately 
housed  not  only  the.  art  products  of  the  world  but 
its  principal  potentate-,  and  which  cost  eleven  mil- 
lions of  francs,  has  been  sold  for  one  million  ten 
thousand.  The  Emperor  would  willingly  have 
allowed  it  to  stand,  but  Marshal  Niel  wanted  the 
ground  for  the  reviewing  of  troops,  and  the  building 
is  to  be  taken  down. 

The  Pope,  by  a  recent  decree,  has  accorded  to 
the  Cistercian  monks,  known  by  the  name  of  Trap- 
pists,  derived  from  that  of  the  monastery  where  the 
illustrious  De  Ranee  effet  ted  his  celebrated  reform, 
a  grant  of  the  ancient  and  celebrated  Abber  Delle 
Tre  Fontana,  at  Rome,  with  the  three  churches 
belonging  to  it.  Thus  the  Trappists  recover  p 
sion  of  a  convent  of  their  Order  which  the  Cister- 
cians occupied  from  1140  to  18S5  j  ■  space  of  685 
years. 

THK  Journal  de  Paris  relates  an  extraordinary 
phenomenon  which  is  taking  place  at  Desenzano, 
in  the  province  of  Brescia,  in  Italy  :  ••  The  Hotel 
de  Porta- Vecchia.  built  upon  piles  on  the  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Garda,  is  gradually  sinking  at  the 
rate  of  about  six  inches  a  day  ;  the  ground  floor  has 
already  disappeared.  This  immersion  is  taking 
place  imperceptibly,  and  without  any  shock.  Ev- 
ery means  of  preventing  it  have  been  employed,  but 
without  avail.  Numbers  of  persons  have  come  from 
a  distance  to  witness  this  singular  spectacle.     The 


proprietor  of  the  hotel,  who  was  at  first  in  despair 
at  this  misfortune,  at  length  determined  to  charge  a 
fee  for  admission  to  the  house,  and  has  already  re- 
ceived a  sum  of  money  which  will  go  far  to  compen- 
sate him  for  his  loss.  A  scientific  commission  is 
about  to  visit  the  spot  to  open  an  inquiry." 

The  French  correspondent  of  the  Star  saj-s  that 
the  season  for  duelling  has  set  in,  as  usual,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  spring.  The  ball  was  opened 
by  M.  Lajora,  attache  to  the  Peru  Legation,  and  M. 
Calova,  the  son  of  the  ex-Minister  of  Paraguay. 
The  Prince  of  Godoi  and  the  Prince  of  Czetwer 
Pynski  were  the  Peruvian's  seconds,  and  MM.  de 
Cassio  and  Terreros  those  of  the  Paraguayan.  M. 
Calova  ran  his  sword  through  M.  Lajora's  right  arm, 
which  has  not  done  much  harm,  and  has,  it  appears, 
satisfactorily  terminated  the  affair. 

The  Moscow  journals  announce  the  death  in  that 

city,  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of  the  Czarina 

of  Georgia.  Anna  Paulowna,  wife  of :  witch 

Okropir,  daughter-in-law  of  the  last  Czar  of  Georgia, 

MIL,  born  Countess  of  Koutaissof.     The 

-ed  was  well  known  for  her  great  erudition 
and  benevolence.  She  was  acquainted  with  .all  the 
remarkable  personages  of  the   19th  century;  was  a 

rig  writer,  and  so  excellent  a  composer  that 
Meyerbeer,  in  speaking  of  her  songs, -.<  id.  ••  I  should 
like  to  have  produced  them."  She  had  resided  tor 
some  years  before  her  death  in  Moscow,  where  she 
was  much  esteemed. 

It  appears  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  were  not  destined  to  terminate  at  Que- 
retaro.  The  Figaro  assorts  that  he  was  put  into  a 
coffin  that  was  too  small,  and  that  the  Einj>eror  of 
Austria  had  ordered  a  magnificent  wreath  of  immor- 
telles from  a  celebrated  house  in  Paris,  which  he 
intended  to  have  laid  himself  'on  his  brother's  coflin. 
The  wreath,  properly  packed,  and  duly  despatched 
by  the  Eastern  Railroad,  not  only  never  reached 
-filiation,  but  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  where- 
upon a  trial  is  to  ensue,  the  Emperor  refusing  to 
pay  for  a  couronae  which  never  arrived  at  Vienna. 

Ik  a  few  weeks  the  period  will  expire  which  Tal- 
leyrand stipulated  in  his  will  should  elaj>se  alter 
his  death  before  his  memoirs  were  to  be  published. 
He  died  on  the  17th  of  May.  183ft,  at  his  celebrated 
house,  or  rather  palace.  Kue  St.  Florentin,  where  he 
received  Alexander  of  Russia.  The  world  looks 
forward  with  impatience  to  the  appearance  of  these 
volumes,  as  furnishing  the  key  to  much  that  history 
as  yet  has  failed  to  elucidate  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  France.  Above  one  hundred  por- 
traits of  celebrated  revolutionists  will  be  published 
with  the  memoirs,  which  will  be  edited  either  by 
the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  or 
by  the  Acade'niie  des  Belles  Lettres. 

A  correspondent  sends  the  subjoined  note  to 
the  editor  of  The  Athenaeum  :  "  The  following  no- 
tice of  the  actual  state  of  Dante's  house  at  Florence, 
sent  to  me  in  a  letter  by  a  friend,  may,  perhaps,  be 
of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers :  '  I  went  the 
day  before  yesterday  (Feb.  13)  to  look  at  Dante's 
house.  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  gutted  and  filthy. 
The  two  doors  were  closed,  and  the  windows  on  the 
first  floor  unglazed,  so  that  I  could  look  in  and  see 
that  the  interior  had  been  pulled  to  pieces  ;  but  no 
workmen  were  there.'  This  state  of  things  is  owing 
to  the  obstinacy  and  pique  of  the  proprietor,  who 
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will  neither  sell  the  premises  to  the  Commune  nor 
restore  them  himself;  the  suggestions  made  to  him 
on  the  best  way  of  carrying  the  restoration  out  not 
agreeing,  as  it  would  seem,  with  his  own  notions." 

A  learned  shoeblack  has  recently  turned  up  in 
the  London  police  courts.  He  claims  to  be  the 
son  of  a  deceased  Polish  count  named  Macouski, 
and  though  only  eleven  years  old  knows  English, 
French,  and  Polish  perfectly,  and  is  learning  Ger- 
man. He  had  been  employed  as  a  shoeblack  by 
the  managers  of  the  East-end  Industrial  School, 
but  had  absconded  with  his  earnings  and  sold  his 
uniform  and  the  implements  of  his  occupation. 

Mr.  Henry  Kingsley  writes  to  an  English  jour- 
nal to  say  that  the  collation  and  revision  of  the 
early  texts  of  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  the  result  of 
which  has  just  appeared  in  the  "  Globe  "  edition, 
was  not  intrusted  to  his  hands,  but  to  the  hands  of 
one  far  more  able  and  more  scholarly  than  he  can 
pretend  to  be.  Mr.  Kingsley  adds  that  he  was  only 
retained  by  Mr.  Macmillan  to  write  the  preface  to 
the  book,  in  doing  which  he  used  as  much  diligence 
and  ability  as  were  within  his  reach. 

Sir  R  Carden  lately,  in  sentencing  a  man 
named  Louis  Blanc,  charged  with  smuggling  tobacco, 
thought  proper  to  say  he  was  sorry  the  prisoner  bore 
so  distinguished  a  name,  and  to  make  an  allusion, 
doubtless  meant  to  be  complimentary,  to  the  great 
French  refugee  now  living  in  England.  The  M. 
Louis  Blanc  wrote  to  Sir  R.  Carden,  to  state  inci- 
dentally that  he  was  not  a  smoker  of  tobacco,  and  to 
deprecate  the  allusion  to  himself.  It  has  already 
borne  its  fruits.  The  Precurseur  d'Anvers  tells  its 
small  world  that  "  Louis  Blanc,  French  political 
refugee,  has  been  condemned  in  London  to  a  fine  of 
30s.,  or,  in  default,  fourteen  days'  imprisonment,  for 
the  offence  of  smuggling  tobacco,"  and  M.  Louis 
Blanc  has  been  obliged  to  write  a  second  letter  of 
explanation  this  time  to  V  Independance  Beige.  The 
Star  thinks  that  Sir  Robert's  ill  success  is  another 
convincing  proof  that  the  language  of  compliment  is 
not  natural  to  the  adult  male  of  the  British  islands. 

The  France,  speaking  of  the  habits  of  several  of 
the  chief  speakers  in  the  Legislative  Body,  says : 
"  M.  Berryer,  being  little  anxious  to  correct  the 
form  of  his  speeches,  never  looks  at  the  shorthand 
writers'  reports,  as  many  of  his  colleagues  do. 
However,  after  his  last  fine  display,  the  chief  of 
that  service  proposed  to  him  to  glance  at  the 
proofs.  '  Read  my  speech  again  after  I  have 
pronounced  it  ?  '  said  M.  Berryer  ;  '  to  do  so  would 
be  as  if  you  offered  me  soup  after  my  coffee.'  M. 
Thiers,  on  the  contrary,  reads  his  proofs  carefully. 
After  each  of  his  great  efforts  he  passes  the  night 
at  the  Moniteur  office.  Shut  up  in  a  room, 
obligingly  placed  at  his  disposal  by  M.  Paul  Dalloz, 
he  goes  over  the  whole  line  by  line,  only  taking  a 
few  cups  of  chocolate.  M.  Emile  Ollivier  acts  in  a 
similar  manner.  M.  Jules  Favre  pays  no  more 
attention  to  his  words  once  they  are  spoken.  The 
Minister  of  State  confides  the  labor  of  correction  to 
his  secretaries.  As  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
he  attaches  to  what  he  says  in  a  debate  such  an 
importance  as  to  explain  why  he  does  not  leave  the 
care  of  revising  the  proofs  to  any  one  but  himself." 

A  distinguished-looking  old  man,  says  Ga- 
Ugnani,  was  returning  from  his  drive  in  the  Bois  in 
a  well-appointed  Victoria,  drawn  by  a  fine  stepper, 


on  a  sultry  summer's  evening  last  year.  On  passing 
through  the  Rue  Lafitte  he  saw  gleaming  lights,  and 
heard  the  welcome  notes  of  music  and  revelry  from 
the  open  window;  he  pulled  up,  and  entered  the 
apartment.  An  actress  of  some  repute  was  singing 
a  pathetic  ballad,  descriptive  of  the  ill-requited  love 
of  Potiphar's  wife ;  but  with  great  presence  of  mind 
she  said,  "  Enchanted  to  see  you,  mon  cher  Auber; 
I  was  just  singing  the  '  Domino  Xoir.'  "  Fortunately 
for  the  fair  singer  the  opera  was  on  the  music-stand. 
Auber  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  accompanied  her 
as  she  sang  charmingly  several  morceaux  from  the 
"  Domino."  At  twelve  o'clock  he  left  to  dress  for 
the  Princess  de  Metternich's  ball.  He  was  then  in 
his  eighty-sixth  year;  and  when  his  juniors  were 
going  to  bed  his  valet  was  waiting  to  dress  him  for 
a  ball.  Does  he  then  live  upon  Parr's  life-pills,  or 
has  some  Medea  a^sonified  him  to  oblige  Jason,  or  is 
he  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  old  Countess  of 
Desmond  ? 

We  read  in  the  Avenir  National:  "Lyons  is 
at  the  present  moment  the  scene  of  a  war  of  women ; 
on  one  side  are  the  partisans  of  the  Pope,  and  on 
the  other  the  Democrats.  The  cause  of  the  con- 
flict is  this :  Some  ladies  sent  an  address  to  Gari- 
baldi in  the  name  of  the  women  of  Lyons.  The 
adherents  of  his  Holiness  protested,  and,  after  much 
raillery,  intermixed  with  some  abuse,  ad  majorem 
Dei  c/loriam,  they  declared  that  the  correspondents 
of  the  Italian  leader  had  no  existence,  but  were 
mere  creatures  of  the  imagination  put  forward  by 
the  editors  of  the  Progres  de  Lyon.  Thereupon 
those  ladies  boldly  renounced  their  incognito  and 
published  their  names.  This  little  discussion  has 
furnished  moralists  with  an  opportunity  of  reviving 
the  oft-debated  question,  whether  women  can  prop- 
erly take  part  in  public  affairs  and  interest  them- 
selves in  great  political  problems.  We  shall  not  at 
present  enter  upon  that  dispute,  on  both  sides  of 
which  much  may  be  said  ;  only,  a  priori,  women  no 
doubt  do  far  better  to  become  impassioned  for  or 
against  the  Pope  than  enter  upon  rivalry  about 
dress,  balls,  and  luxury." 

Every  paper  in  Paris  publishes  the  twelve  com- 
mandments according  to  the  law  of  the  press,  which 
first  appeared  in  La  France.  Considering  the 
stringency  of  the  said  commandments,  one  is  not  a 
little  amazed  at  the  courage  of  the  editors  in  re- 
producing them.  They  are  attributed  to  M.  de 
Belmontel,  the  Poet  Deputy ;  as  that  body  possesses 
but  two  rhymers  amongst  its  members,  and  as  M. 
Lisgeard  denies  the  "  soft  impeachment,"  their  au- 
thor must  be  M.  de  Belmontel.  The  twelve  com- 
mandments addressed  to  a  paper  run  somewhat  as 
follows :  I.  On  starting,  thou  shalt  pay  a  heavy 
security.      II.    Thou   shalt  daily  pay  stamp  duty. 

III.  Thou  shalt  not  censure  any  act  of  Government. 

IV.  Thou  shalt  not  comment  on  the  Chambers  or 
on  Ministers.  V.  Thou  shalt  not  remark  on  any  of 
thy  fellow-citizens  without  his  consent.  VI.  Thou 
shalt  not  publish  any  report  of  thy  composition  of 
the  debates.  VII.  If  thou  presurnest  so  to  do,  thou ' 
shalt  pay  a  fine,  and,  moreover,  go  to  prison.  VIII. 
Each  fine  will  absorb  the  third  of  thy  security.  IX. 
Thou  shalt,  furthermore,  be  deprived  of  all  electoral 
rights.  X.  Thou  shalt  be  suppressed  for  six  months 
provisionally.  XI.  Thou  shalt  be  totally  suppressed 
should  thy  judges  so  please.  XII.  Setting  aside 
these  provisions,  thou  hast  full  liberty  of  writing  and 
speaking  (?). 
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CHAPTER  XX VI.  {Continued.) 

"Poison*!"  said  Helen,  alarmed  in  her  turn. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  they  are  poison  ;  but 
travellers  give  them  a  very  bad  name.  The  birds 
never  peek  them ;  and  I  have  read  that  even  the 
leaves  falling  into  still  water  have  killed  the  fish. 
You  will  not  eat  anything  here  till  you  have  shown 
it  me,  will  you  ?  "  said  be,  imploringly. 

"No,  no,"  said  Helen;  and  sat  down  with  her 
hand  to  her  heart  a  minute.  "  And  I  wag  n  j 
when  I  found  them,"  she  said  ;  "  they  reminded  me 
of  home.  I  wonder  whether  these  are  poison, 
too?"  and  she  opened  her  apron  wide,  and  showed 
him  some  long  yellow  pods,  with  red  spe. -ks,  HMM- 
thing  like  a  very  large  banana. 

••  Ah,  that  is  a  very  different  affair."  said  Hazel, 
delighted  :  "  these  are  plantains,  and  the  gn 
find  we  have  made  yet.  The  fruit  is  meat,  the 
wood  is  thread,  and  the  leaf  is  shelter  and  clothes. 
The  fruit  is  good  raw,  and  better  baked,  ai  you  shall 
see,  and,  I  believe  this  is  the  first  time  the  dinner  and 
the  dish  were  both  baked  together." 

He  cleared  the  now  heated  hearth,  put  the  meat 
and  fruit  on  it,  then  placed  his  great  platter  over  it, 
and  heaped  fire  round  the  platter,  and  light  com- 
bustibles over  it.  Whilst  this  was  going  on,  Helen 
took  him  to  her  bower,  and  showed  him  three  rusty 
iron  hoops,  and  a  piece  of  rotten  wood  with  a  rusty 
nail,  and  the  marks  where  others  had  been. 
"  There,"  said  she  ;  "  that  is  all  I  could  find." 

"  Why,  it  is  a  treasure,"  cried  he  ;  "  you  will  see. 
I  have  found  something,  too." 

He  then  showed  her  the  vegetable  wool  and  veg- 
etable hair  he  had  collected,  and  told  her  where 
they  grew.  She  owned  they  were  wonderful  imita- 
tions, and  would  do  as  well  as  the  real  things  ;  and 
ere  they  had  done  comparing  notes,  the  platter  and 
the  dinner  under  it  were  both  baked.  Hazel  re- 
moved the  platter  or  milk-pan,  and  served  the  din- 
ner in  it. 

If  Hazel  was  inventive,  Helen  was  skilful  and 
quick  at  any  kind  of  woman's  work  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  result  of  three  weeks'  work  under  his 
direction.     She  had  made  as  follows  :  — 


1.  Thick  mattress,  stuffed  with  the  vegetable  hair 
and  wool  described  above.  The  mattress  was  only 
two  feet  six  inches  wide;  for  Helen  found  that  she 
never  turned  in  bed  now.  She  slept  as  she  had 
never  slept  before.  This  mattress  was  made  with 
plantain-leaves,  sewed  together  with  the  thread  fur- 
nished by  the  tree  itself,  and  doubled  at  the  edge* 

2.  A  long  shallow  net  four  feet  deep,  —  cocoa- 
fibre. 

3.  A  great  quantity  of  stout  grass-rope,  and  liidit 
but  close  matting  for  the  roof,  and  some  cocoa-nut 
matting  (far  the  ground,  and  to  go  under  the  mat- 

Bnl  Hazel  instructed  by  her  had  learned  to 
plait,  —  rather  clumsily,  —  and  he  had  a  hand  in  the 
matting. 

Hazel  in  the  mean  time  heightened  his  own  mud 
banks  in  the  centre,  and  set  up  brick  fireplaces 
with  hearth  and  chimney,  one  on  each  aide  ;  and 
now  did  all  the  cooking;  for  he  found  the.  smoke 
from  wood  made  Miss  nfJkteton  cough.  He  also 
made  a  number  of  pigeon-holes  in  his  mud  walls  and 
lined  them  with  clay.  One  of  these  he  dried  with 
fire,  and  made  a  pottery  door  to  it,  and  there  kept 
the  lucifer-box.  He  made  a  vast  number  of  bricks, 
but  did  nothing  with  them.  Alter  several  failures 
he  made  two  large  pots,  and  two  great  pans,  that 
would  all  four  bear  fire  under  them,   and   in    the 

[>ans  he  boiled  sea-water  till  it  all  evaporated  and 
eft  him  a  sediment  of  salt.  This  was  a  great  addi- 
tion to  their  food,  and  he  managed  also  to  put  by  a 
little.     But  it  was  a  slow  process. 

He  made  a  huge  pair  of  bellows,  with  a  little  as- 
sistance from  Miss  Rolleston  ;  the  spout  was  a  sago 
stick,  with  the  pith  driven  out,  and  the  substitute 
for  leather  was  the  skin  of  a  huge  eel  he  found 
stranded  at  the  east  point. 

Having  got  his  bellows  and  fixed  them  to  a  post 
he  drove  into  the  ground,  he  took  for  his  anvil  a 
huge  flint  stone,  and  a  smaller  one  for  hammer; 
heated  his  old  iron  to  a  white  heat,  and  hammered 
it  with  a  world  of  trouble  into  straight  lengths  ; 
and  at  last  with  a  portion  of  it  produced  a  long  saw 
without  teeth,  but  one  side  sharper  than  the  other. 
This  by  repeated  experiments  of  heating  and  im- 
mersing in  water,  he  at  last  annealed ;   and  when 
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he  wanted  to  saw,  he  blew  his  embers  to  a  white 
heat  (he  kept  the  fire  alive  now  night  and  day)  ; 
heated  his  original  saw  red-hot,  and  soon  sawed 
through  the  oleaginous  woods  of  that  island.  If  he 
wanted  to  cut  down  a  tree  in  the  jungle,  he  put  the 
bellows  and  a  pot  of  embers  on  his  cart  with  other 
fuel,  and  came  and  lighted  the  fire  under  the  tree 
and  soon  had  it  down.  He  made  his  pickaxe  in 
half  an  hour,  but  with  his  eyes  rather  than  his 
hands.  He  found  a  young  tree  growing  on  the 
rock,  or  at  least  on  soil  so  shallow  that  the  root 
was  half  above  ground  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
stem.  He  got  this  tree  up,  shortened  the  stem, 
shaped  the  root,  shod  the  point  with  some  of 
his  late  old  iron ;  and  with  this  primitive  tool,  and 
a  thick  stake  baked  at  the  point,  he  opened  the 
ground  to  receive  twelve  stout  uprights,  and  he 
drove  them  with  a  tremendous  mallet  made  upon 
what  might  be  called  the  compendious  or  Hazelian 
method;  it  was  a  section  of  a  hard  tree  with  a  thick 
shoot  growing  out  of  it,  which  shoot,  being  short- 
ened, served  lor  the  handle.  By  these  arts  he  at 
last  saw  a  goal  to  his  labors.  Animal  food,  oil, 
pitch,  ink.  paper,  were  still  wanting  ;  but  fish  were 
abundant,  and  plantains  and  cocoa-nuts  stored. 
Above  all,  Helen's  hut  was  now  weather-tight. 
Stout  horizontal  bars  were  let  into  the  trees,  and, 
being  bound  to  the  uprights,  they  mutually  sup- 
ported each  other  :  smaller  horizontal  bars  at  inter- 
vals kept  the  prickly  ramparts  from  being  driven 
in  by  a  sudden  gust.  The  canvas  walls  were  re- 
moved, and  the  nails  stored  in  a  pigeon-hole,  and  a 
stout  network  substituted,  to  which  huge  plantain- 
leaves  were  cunningly  fastened  with  plantain- 
thread.  The  roof  was  double  :  first  that  extraordi- 
nary mass  of  spiked  leaves  which  the  four  trees 
threw  out,  then  several  feet  under  that  the  huge 
piece  of  matting  the  pair  had  made.  This  was 
strengthened  by  double  strips  of  canvas  at  the  edges 
and  in  the  centre,  and  by  single  strips  in  other  parts. 
A  great  many  cords  and  strings  made  of  that  won- 
derful grass  was  sewn  to  the  canvas-strengthened 
edges,  and  so  it  was  fastened  to  the  trees,  and  fast- 
ened to  the  horizontal  bars. 

When  this  work  drew  close  to  its  completion, 
Hazel  could  not  disguise  his  satisfaction. 

But  he  very  soon  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
that  she  for  whom  it  was  all  done  did  not  share  his 
complacency. 

A  change  took  place  in  her ;  she  often  let  her 
work  fall,  and  brooded.  She  spoke  sometimes 
sharply  to  Mr.  Hazel,  and  sometimes  with  strained 
civility.  She  wandered  away  from  him,  and  from 
his  labors  for  her  comfort,  and  passed  hours  at  Tel- 
egraph Point,  eying  the  illimitable  ocean.  She 
was  a  Riddle.  All  sweetness  at  times,  but  at 
others  irritable,  moody,  and  scarce  mistress  of  her- 
self. Hazel  was  sorry  and  perplexed,  and  often 
expressed  a  fear  she  was  ill.  The  answer  was  al- 
ways in  the  negative.  He  did  not  press  her,  but 
worked  on  for  her,  hoping  the  mood  would  pass. 
And  so  it  would,  no  doubt,  if  the  cause  had  not  re- 
mained. 

Matters  were  still  in  this  uncomfortable  and  mys- 
terious state  when  Hazel  put  his  finishing  stroke  to 
her  abode. 

He  was  in  high  spirits  that  evening :  for  he  had 
made  a  discovery :  he  had  at  last  found  time  for  a 
walk,  and  followed  the  river  to  its  source,  a  very 
remarkable  lake  in  a  hilly  basin.  Near  this  was  a 
pond,  the  water  of  which  he  had  tasted  and  found 
it  highly  bituminous  :  and  making  further  researches, 


he  had  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  rocky  ravine  a  very 
wonderful  thing,  a  dark  resinous  fluid  bubbling  up 
in  quite  a  fountain,  which,  however,  fell  down  again 
as  it  rose,  and  hardly  any  overflowed.  It  was  like 
thin  pitch. 

Of  course,  in  another  hour  he  was  back  there 
with  a  great  pot,  and  half  filled  it.  It  was  not  like 
water :  it  did  not  bubble  so  high,  when  some  had  been 
taken  :  so  he  just  took  what  he  could  get.  Pursu- 
ing his  researches  a  little  farther  he  found  a  range 
of  rocks  with  snowy  summits  apparently ;  but  the 
snow  was  the  guano  of  centuries.  He  got  to  the 
western  extremity  of  the  island,  saw  another  deep 
bay  or  rather  branch  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  it  a  tongue  of  high  land  running  out  to  sea : 
on  that  promontory  stood  a  gigantic  palm-tree. 
He  recognized  that  with  a  certain  thrill,  but  was 
in  a  great  hurry  to  get  home  with  his  pot  of  pitch  : 
for  it  was  in  truth  a  very  remarkable  discovery, 
though  not  without  a  parallel.  He  could  not  wait 
till  morning,  so  with  embers  and  cocoa-nut  he  made 
a  fire  in  the  bower,  and  melted  his  pitch  which  had 
become  nearly  solid,  and  proceeded  to  smear  the 
inside  of  the  matting  in  places,  to  make  it  thorough- 
ly water-tight. 

Helen  treated  the  discovery  at  first  with  mortify- 
ing indifference :  but  he  hoped  she  would  appreciate 
Nature's  bounty  more  when  she  saw  the  practical 
use  of  this  extraordinary  production.  He  endeav- 
ored to  lead  her  to  that  view.  She  shook  her  head, 
sorrowfully.  He  persisted.  She  met  him  with 
silence.  He  thought  this  peevish,  and  ungrateful  to 
Heaven ;  we  have  all  different  measures  of  the 
wonderful  ;  and  to  him  a  fountain  of  pitch  was  a 
thing  to  admire  greatly  and  thank  God  for :  he  said 
as  much. 

To  Helen  it  was  nasty  stuff,  and  who  cares  where 
it  came  from.  She  conveyed  as  much  by  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders,  and  then  gave  a  sigh  that  told  her 
mind  was  far  away. 

He  was  a  little  mortified,  and  showed  it. 

One  word  led  to  another,  and  at  last  what  had 
been  long  fermenting  came  out. 

"  Mr.  Hazel,"  said  she,  "  you  and  I  are  at  cross 
purposes.     You  mean  to  live  here.     I  do  not." 

Hazel  left  off  working  and  looked  greatly  per- 
plexed, the  attack  was  so  sudden  in  its  form,  though 
it  had  been  a  long  time  threatening.  He  found 
nothing  to  say,  and  she  was  impatient  now  to  speak 
her  mind,  so  she  replied  to  his  look. 

"  You  are  making  yourself  at  home  here.  You 
are  contented.  Contented?  You  are  happy  in  this 
horrible  prison." 

"And  why  not?"  said  Hazel.  But  he  looked 
rather  guilty.  "Here  are  no  traitors;  no  mur- 
derers. The  animals  are  my  friends,  and  the  one 
human  being  I  see  makes  me  better  to  look  at  her." 

"Mr.  Hazel.  I  am  in  a  state  of  mind  that  roman- 
tic nonsense  jars  on  me.  Be  honest  with  me,  and 
talk  to  me  like  a  man.  I  say  that  you  beam  all 
over  with  happiness  and  content,  and  that  you  — 
now  answer  me  one  question  ;  why  have  you  never 
lighted  the  bonfire  on  Telegraph  Point?  " 

"  Indeed  1  don't  know,"  said  he,  submissively. 
"  I  have  been  so  occupied." 

"  You  have  :  and  how  ?  Not  in  trying  to  deliver 
us  both  from  this  dreadful  situation,  but  to  reconcile 
me  to  it.  Yes  sir,  under  pretence  (that  is  a  harsh 
word,  but  I  can't  help  it)  of  keeping  out  the  rain. 
Your  rain  is  a  Bugbear  :  it  never  rains,  it  never 
will  rain.  You  are  killing  yourself  almost  to  make 
me    comfortable   in    this   place.      Comfortable  ?  " 
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She  began  to  tremble  all  over  with  excitement  long 
restrained.  "  And  do  you  really  suppose  you  can 
make  me  live  on  like  this,  by  building  me  a  nice 
hut.  Do  you  think  I  am  all  body  and  no  soul, 
that  shelter  and  warmth  and  enough  to  eat  can 
keep  my  heart  from  breaking,  and  my  cheeks  from 
blushing  night  and  day.  When  I  wake  in  the 
morning  I  find  myself  blushing  to  my  finders' 
ends."  Then  she  walked  away  from  him.  Then 
she  walked  back.  "  O,  my  dear  father,  why  did  I 
ever  leave  you  !  "  "  Keep  me  here  ?  make  me 
live  months  and  years  on  this  island.  ILive  you 
sisters  ?  Have  you  a  mother  ?  Ask  yourself,  is  it 
likely?  No;  if  you  will  not  help  me,  and  they 
don't  love  me  enough  to  come  and  find  me  and  take 
me  home,  I  '11  go  to  another  home  without  your  help 
or  any  man's."  Then  she  rose  suddenly  to  her  feet. 
';  I  '11  tie  my  clothes  tight  round  me,  and  fling 
myself  down  from  that  point  on  to  the  sharp  rocks 
below.  I '11  find  a  way  from  this  place  to  it' 
if  there's  no  way  from  it  to  those  I  love  on  earth." 

Then  she  sank  down  and  rocked  herself  and 
sobbed  hard. 

The  strong  passion  of  this  hitherto  gentle  creature 
quite  frightened  her  unhappy  friend,  who  knew 
more  of  books  than  women.  He  longed  to  soothe 
her  and  comfort  her ;  but  what  could  he  say.  He 
cried  out  in  despair,  M  My  God,  can  I  do  nothing 
for  her  ?  " 

She  turned  on  him  like  lightning,  "  You  can  do 
anything:  everything.  You  can  restore  us  both  to 
our  friends.  You  eU  save  my  liie,  my  reason. 
For  that  will  go  first,  I  think.  What  had  I  done  ? 
what  had  I  ec<r  done  since  I  was  born,  to  be  so 
brought  down  ?  Was  ever  an  English  lady  —  ? 
And  then  I  have  such  an  irritation  on  my  skin,  all 
over  me.  I  sometimes  wish  the  tiger  would  come 
and  tear  DM  all  to  piece-  \  y.s,  all  to  pieces.''  And 
with  that  her  white  teeth  clicked  together  convul- 
sively. u  Do!"  said  she,  darting  back  to  the  point 
M  swiftly  as  she  had  rushed  away  from  it.  M  Why, 
put  down  that  nasty  stutf;  and  leave  oil' inventing 
t\l\y  little  trumpery  things  for  me,  and  do  one  great 
thing  instead.  O,  do  not  fritter  that  great  mind 
of  yours  away  in  painting  and  patching  my  prison  ; 
but  bring  it  all  to  bear  on  getting  me  out  of  my 
prison.  Call  sea  and  land  to  our  rescue.  Let  them 
know  a  poor  girl  is  here  in  unheard-of,  unfathom- 
able misery  :  here,  in  the  middle  of  this  awful  ocean." 

Hazel  sighed  deeply.  "No  ships  seem  to  pass 
within  sight  of  us,"  he  muttered. 

"  What  does  that  matter  to  you  ?  You  are  not  a 
common  man  ;  you  are  an  inventor.  Rouse  all  the 
powers  of  your  mind.  There  must  be  some  way. 
Think  forme.  Tuixk  !  Think!  or  my  blood  will 
be  on  your  head." 

Hazel  turned  pale  and  put  his  head  in  his  hands, 
and  tried  to  think. 

She  leaned  towards  him  with  great  flashing  eyes 
of  purest  hazel. 

The  problem  dropped  from  his  lips  a  syllable  at  a 
time.  "To  diffuse  —  intelligence  —  a  hundred 
leagues  from  a   fixed  point  —  an   island?'' 

She  leaned  towards  him  with  flashing  expectant 
eyes. 

But  he  groaned,  and  said  ;  u  That  seems  impos- 
sible." 

u  Then  trample  on  it,"  said  she,  bringing  his  own 
words  against  him;  for  she  used  to  remember  all 
he  said  to  her  in  the  day,  and  ponder  it  at  night. 
"  Trample  on  it,  subdue  it,  or  never  speak  to  me 
again.     Ah,  I  am  an  ungrateful  wretch  to  speak  so 


harshly  to  you.  It  is  my  misery,  not  me.  Good, 
kind,  Mr.  Hazel,  O  pray,  pray,  pray  bring  all  the 
powers  of  that  great  mind  to  bear  on  this  one  thing, 
and  save  a  poor  girl,  to  whom  you  have  been  so 
kind,  so  considerate,  so  noble,  so  delicate,  so  for- 
bearing ;  now  save  me  from  despair." 

Hysterical  sobs  cut  her  short  here,  and  Hazel, 
whose  loving  heart  she  had  almost  torn  out  of  his 
body,  could  only  falter  out  in  a  broken  voice,  that 
he  would  obey  her.  M  I  '11  work  no  more  for  you  at 
present,"  said  he,  u  sweet  as  it  has  been.  I  will 
think  instead.  I  will  go  this  moment  beneath  the 
stars  and  think  all  night." 

The  young  woman  was  now  leaning  her  head 
languidly  back  against  one  of  the  trees,  weak  as 
water  after  her  passion.  He  cast  a  look  of  ineffable 
love  and  pity  on  her,  and  withdrew  slowly  to  think 
beneath  the  tranquil  stars. 

Love  has  set  men  hard  tasks  in  his  time.  Wheth- 
er this  was  a  light  one,  our  reader  shall  decide. 

TO   DIFFt'SE   INTELLIGENCE  FROM  A  FIXED  ISL- 
AND OVEIl  A   lllNDKED   tMAOVMt  Of  OCEAN. 
[To  be  continued.] 


POPULAB  SCIENCE. 

[Translated  for  Etuy  SUtcrdat  from  the  Revue  its  Deux 
Monde*.] 

The  durable  success  of  books  of  popular  science 
proves,  whatever  fault-finding  spirits  may  say,  how 
much  the  masses  of  the  public  preserve  serious  tastes, 
how  eager  they  are  for  purely  intellectual  pleasures, 
and  disposed  to  obey  the  efforts  of  those  writers  who 
seek  to  draw  them  into  the  movement  of  progress. 
Outside  of  those  whom  necessity  or  an  irresistible. 
vocation  throws  into  the  career  of  science  or  letters, 
a  great  number  of  people  are  found  in  the  world 
who  have  felt  the  want  of  resuming  the  rudely  in- 
terrupted thread  of  their  scholastic  studies,  and  who 
found  a  tardy  attraction  in  a  science  the  beau- 
ties of  which  too  arid  a  course  of  instruction  had 
concealed.  Do  we  not  often  see  vocations  reveal 
themselves  in  an  unexpected  sense,  —  vocations 
which  the  mode  of  teaching  adopted  in  schools  had 
repelled  instead  of  encouraged  ? 

The  necessity  for  popularizing  the  sciences  is  more 
and  more  understood,  and  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  in  this  direction  are  crowned  with  an  al- 
ways increasing  success.  Moreover,  we  perceive 
with  sincere  satisfaction  that  real  suvans  have  at 
length  decided  to  descend  into  the  arena.  The 
end  of  the  year  has  given  us,  in  the  midst  of  a  mass 
of  compilations  of  the  second  and  third  order,  some 
works  really  worthy  of  being  recommended,  sev- 
eral of  which  are  signed  with  names  which  have  au- 
thority in  science.  When  we  compare  them  with 
other  popular  books  which  treat  of  the  same  subjects, 
we  understand  how  true  it  is,  that,  to  write  well  on  a 
subject,  the  first  condition  is  to  know  it  well. 

Here,  first  of  all,  is  The  Earth,  by  If.  Elisee  Re  :1ns. 
It  is  a  descriptive  essay  on  the  phenomena  of  the 
globe,  an  essay  for  which  the  Cosmos  of  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  seems  to  have  served  as  a  model. 
The  Cosmos  has  had  an  immense  success  in  Ger- 
many (much  less  in  France,  where  it  is  known  on- 
ly through  a  translation).  This  first  attempt  at 
a  description,  at  once  exact  and  popular,  of  the 
universe  has  powerfully  contributed  to  diffuse  and 
make  fruitful  a  series  of  general  and  profound 
ideas  which  the  illustrious  traveller  was  the  first  to 
throw  into  circulation.  Under  a  form  accessible  to 
all,  the  Cos?tios  summed  up  also,  fifteen  years  ago, 
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the  state  of  quite  a  modern  branch  of  the  science  of 
the  globe,  comparative  geography,  of  which  Karl 
Hitter  and  Humboldt  were  the  founders.  It  might 
perhaps  be  called  the  physiology  of  the  globe,  for  it 
devotes  itself  more  especially  to  the  phenomena  un- 
der the  influence  of  which  the  surface  of  the  earth 
undergoes  incessant  metamorphoses.  It  has  for  aux- 
iliaries geology,  astronomy,  and  physics :  geology  to 
interrogate  the  past,  astronomy  to  sound  t'-:e  future, 
physics  to  demonstrate  the  laws  which  govern  it. 
Thanks  to  the  collective  efforts  of  a  great  number  of 
workers,  it  makes  a  progress  the  more  rapid  from  its 
being  younger  in  origin  ;  and  already,  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Cosmos,  immense  materials  have  ac- 
cumulated which  it  was  time  to  make  co-ordinate  and 
to  classify  under  general  points  of  view.  This  is  what 
M.  Reclus  has  undertaken  with  a  courage  worthy  of 
the  highest  praise.  It  is  only  necessary  to  peruse  the 
work  of  which  he  has  just  published  the  first  part,  in 
order  to  recognize  that  the  author  has  condensed  in 
it  the  fruit  of  studies  as  profound  as  extensive,  and 
which  have  been  constantly  guided  by  a  spirit  of  crit- 
icism unlimited  by  the  trammels  of  routine.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  a  crowd 
of  convenient  doctrines  are  to  be  met  with,  which  se- 
duce the  mind  by  an  appearance  of  simplicity,  and 
which  transmit  themselves  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation, because  it  is  easier  to  follow  a  beaten  path 
than  to  open  a  new  one.  The  programmes  which  lay 
down  the  bases  of  official  instruction  and  fix  its  lim- 
its contribute  to  render  doctrines  immovable ;  and 
popular  writers,  in  their  haste  to  produce,  diffuse  er- 
rors as  well  as  truths  with  the  most  naive  impartial- 
ity. The  frankness  and  severity  with  which  M. 
Reclus  examines  the  theories  which  he  unfolds  de- 
serve, therefore,  to  be  noted  as  a  praiseworthy  ex- 
ception and  as  a  strong  claim  on  the  confidence  of 
the  reader. 

This  first  volume  of  77;  e  Earth  (a  volume  of 
more  than  eight  hundred  pages)  is  divided  into 
four  parts,  in  which  the  author  considers  succes- 
sively the  planet,  the  land,  the  circulation  of  the 
waters,  the  subterranean  forces.  He  begins  by  de- 
fining the  place  which  the  earth  occupies  among  the 
stars.  It  holds  with  dignity  its  rank  through  the 
supreme  harmony  of  all  its  parts  and  all  its  move- 
ments ;  a  planet  of  rhythmical  motions,  it  is  in 
miniature  the  representative  of  worlds.  Karl  Ritter, 
in  his  last  cours,  used  to  determine  this  idea  still 
more  exactly.  He  characterized  the  earth  as  being 
the  planet  of  the  exact  mean.  The  plasticity  of  the 
terrestrial  globe  offers,  he  said,  more  harmony  than 
that  of  the  other  planets ;  the  asperities  which  pro- 
ject on  its  surface  are  less  accentuated  than  those 
which  exist  on  Venus  and  the  moon.  Being  neither 
too  near  to  nor  too  far  from  the  sun,  the  earth  is 
exposed  to  only  a  moderate  heat.  It  has  only  one 
satellite,  while  other  planets  have  as  many  as  eight 
or  none  at  all.  It  represents  in  all  things  a  sort  of 
middle  term  equally  removed  from  all  extremes, 
and  this  admirable  equilibrium  of  the  conditions  of 
existence  of  the  earth  seems  to  indicate  an  individ- 
ual development  which  has  harmonized  in  a  defini- 
tive manner  with  the  entire  solar  system,  and  which 
makes  of  the  earth  the  predestined  sojourn  of  man. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  harmonies  and  contrasts 
which  manifest  themselves  in  the  configuration  of 
the  terrestrial  relief,  and  in  the  distribution  of  con- 
tinents, must  appear  to  us  doubly  interesting,  since 
the  least  details  will  show  themselves  more  or  less 
important  for  the  development  of  our  species. 

M.  Reclus  sketches  in  a  rapid  manner  the  history 


of  the  first  ages  of  the  earth,  and  enumerates  the 
different  objections  which  have  been  raised  against 
the  hypothesis  of  Kant  and  Laplace,  according  to 
which  the  planets  were  the  condensed  debris  of  an 
ancient  nebula.  The  first  of  these  objections  is 
derived  from  the  presence  of  comets,  which,  in  the 
hypothesis  in  question,  are  strangers  to  the  solar 
system.  This  pretended  objection  would  seem  to 
us  rather  a  confirmation,  for  the  investigations  of 
M.  Hoek  and  of  M.  Schiaparelli  tend  to  show  that 
all  comets  are  in  fact  wandering  nebula;  which  come 
to  us  from  the  depths  o'f  space.  The  other  diffi- 
culties indicated  by  M.  Reclus  do  not  seem  to  us 
much  more  serious;  they  are  perhaps  counterba^ 
anced  by  the  probabilities  which  the  ingenious 
theory  of  M.  Faye  on  the  formation  of  suns  brings 
in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  so  well  developed  by 
Laplace.  M.  Reclus  seems  to  us  to  have  much 
more  truth  on  his  side  when  he  endeavors  to  combat 
the  accredited  opinion,  according  to  which  the  solid 
crust  of  the  globe  is  only  a  thin  shell,  covering  a 
kernel  entirely  liquid.  The  calculations  of  W. 
Hopkins  and  of  Sir  W.  Thompson,  which  are  based 
on  the  consideration  of  certain  astronomical  phe- 
nomena, assign  to  the  solid  portion  of  the  globe  a 
thickness  incomparably  greater  than  the  50  kilo- 
metres given  in  all  the  popular  works ;  but  this 
calculation  rests  on  the  entirely  gratuitous  hy- 
pothesis that  the  lower  strata  oppose  to  the  pas- 
sage of  heat  the  same  resistance  it  meets  in  pass- 
ing through  the  upper  strata.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, probable  that  the  inferior  rocks  conduct  heat 
much  better  than  the  superficial  soil,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  increase  of  temperature  must 
lessen  enormously  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
surface.  All  concurs,  then,  to  make  us  admit  that 
the  liquid  kernel  of  the  earth  reduces  itself  to 
relatively  modest  proportions.  Perhaps  we  should 
even  renounce  the  idea  of  a  central  fire.  Many 
savo.7is  incline  to-day  to  the  belief  that  there  exists 
under  the  terrestrial  shell  only  a  certain  number  of 
interior  seas  of  incandescent  lava,  separated  by 
solidified  spaces,  and  which  feed  the  active  vol- 
canoes. 

It  is  possible  that  this  question  may  some  day  be 
settled  by  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  periodicity 
of  earthquakes  and  vplcanic  eruptions.  Many 
geologists  see  in  the  trembling  of  the  soil  only  the 
counter-shock  of  the  undulations  of  the  pyrip/rfege- 
thov,  the  great  sea  of  fire  which  fills  the  interior  of 
the  globe.  It  would  follow  from  this  that  the  moon, 
in  determining  the  tides  in  the  interior  ocean  as  in 
that  which  covers  a  part  of  the  terrestrial  surface, 
must  exercise  a  periodical  influence  on  the  fre- 
quency of  the  shocks.  M.  Alexis  Perrey  believes 
in  fact  that  he  has  discovered  a  constant  relation 
between  the  moon's  phases  and  earthquakes  ;  but 
the  figures  he  cites  in  support  of  his  laws  appear 
to  us  hardly  more  conclusive  than  those  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  meteorological  speculations 
of  M.  Mathieu  de  la  Drome.  The  only  known 
observation  of  a  volcanic  sea  is  that  which  MM. 
Scacchi  and  Palmieri  made  in  the  month  of  May, 
1855,  during  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  They 
have  proved  a  recrudescence  of  lavas  twice  a  day 
during  almost  two  weeks.  Other  evidences  would 
seem  rather  to  establish  a  connection  between  the 
subterranean  shocks  and  the  variations  of  the  at- 
mospheric pressure,  which  would  be  favorable  to 
the  hypothesis  of  purely  local  accumulations  of  lava. 
M.  Emil  Kluge  pretends  to  have  proved  that  volcan- 
ic eruptions  take  place  chiefly  in  summer,  while 
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earthquakes  are  more  frequent  in  winter.  He  does 
not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  eruptions  depend  on 
the  seasons,  and  undergo  the  influence  of  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  the  fall  of  glaciers,  the  changes 
of  the  temperature,  and  the  weight  of  the  air,  — 
changes  which  transmit  themselves  immediately 
through  the  soil.  In  classifying  by  order  of  dates 
a  total  of  1,450  eruptions  of  which  history  makes 
mention,  M.  Kluge  believes  that  he  has  even  dem- 
onstrated that  these  phenomena  follow  the  same 
period  of  about  eleven  years  which  is  remarked  in 
the  frequency  of  the  solar  spots  and  in  the  varia- 
tions of  the  magnetic  declination  :  the  minima  of 
the  solar  spots  correspond,  according  to  him,  with 
the  greatest,  the  maxima  of  the  spots  with  the  least, 
frequency  of  the  eruptions.  This  period  of  eleven 
years  would  also  explain  the  secular  return  of  the 
eruption  of  some  volcanoes  for  which  it  is  pretended 
that  a  period  of  one  hundred  years  has  been  proved. 
It  is  found,  for  example,  that  Vesuvius  has  vomited 
lava  in  685,  983,  1184,  168*,  1784.  Etna  in  1183, 
1285,  1 38 1 .  1 682,  1 781,  etc.  These  approximations 
are  perhaps  a  little  forced. 

It  is  in  quite  another  spirit  that  M.  Pouchet. 
director  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  Kouen, 
and  correspondent  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  has 
conceived  the  illustrated  volume  which  he  has  just 
published  under  this  title,  The  Universe.  It  is  quite 
an  elementary  book,  very  amusing  and  very  dis- 
connected,—  a  collection  of  curiosities.  "  It  is  in 
presence  of  the  sea,"  the  author  tells  us,  "  and  on  the 
beach  of  Treport,  that  I  have  written  this  book,  as 
a  rest  for  the  mind,  during  a  vacation,  and,  in  spite 
of  its  elementary  form,  I  believed  I  ought  to  put 
niv  name  at  its  head."  It  would  have  been  very 
difficult  for  M.  Pouchet  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
an  incognito,  for  it  may  be  guessed  that  the  great 
matter  of  spontaneous  generations  does  not  hold  an 
insignificant  place  in  the  work.  This  is  not,  however, 
a  reproach  we  direct  against  him:  it  is  on  the  con- 
trary very  fortunate  that  M.  Pouchet  should  have 
given  a  certain  development  to  tbOM  subjects  in 
which  he  finds  himself  at  home.  He  wished,  and, 
moreover,  he  tells  us  so  himself,  to  glean  every- 
where,—  to  ffctm  the  universe  :  it  results  that,  from 
seeking  for  wonders  and  contrasts,  he  sometimes 
falls  into  the  commonplace. 

A  really  interesting  part  of  If.  Pouchet's  hook  is 
that  which  treats  of  the  architecture  of  birds.  M. 
Pouchet  has  had  drawn  from  nature  a  great  number 
of  nests  of  a  very  curious  construction  which  arc 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  Rouen.  The  most 
remarkable  of  ail  is  the  sewing  linnet's  (Si/lcin  tutoria, 
Latham),  copied  from  a  representation  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  museum  of  London.  This  nest  is  verv 
rare  ;  it  is  composed  of  two  or  three  leaves  very  long 
and  lanceolated,  the  edges  of  which  the  bird  hems 
carefullv  together  with  the  aid  of  a  flexible  blade  of 
grass  which  serves  as  thread.  The  female  afterwards 
tills  with  cotton  the  species  of  little  bag  formed  in 
this  manner,  and  lays  its  pretty  progeny  in  this  soft 
bed  which  the  winds  cradle.  What  one  would 
hardly  believe  is,  that  birds  do  not  confine  them- 
selves always  to  construct  shelters  for  the  protection 
of  their  family ;  there  are  some,  it  appears,  which 
sacrifice  to  luxury,  and  build  for  themselves  pleasure 
houses,  and  groves  destined  for  amorous  promenades. 
The  speckled  Mamyder,  described  by  Gould,  offers 
us  the  unexpected  example.  This  is  an  exotic  bird 
which  resembles  our  partridge :  it  is  distinguished 
from  it  by  its  deep  color  relieved  by  clear  spots,  and 
by  its  neck  which  is  adorned  with  a  red  collar.     To 


construct  their  nuptial  dwelling,  the  couple  proceed 
methodically.  For  its  location  they  choose  an  open 
place,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  to  the  light.  Their  first 
care  is  to  make  a  path  of  round  pebbles  ;  when  they 
deem  it  to  be  sufficiently  thick,  they  begin  by  plant- 
ing in  it  a  little  avenue  of  branches.  They  are 
seen  for  this  purpose  to  bring  from  the  country 
slender  shoots  of  trees  of  about  the  same  size,  which 
they  fhrust  solidly  by  the  thick  end  into  the  inter- 
stices of  the  stones.  These  branches  are  disposed 
in  two  parallel  rows,  converging  a  little  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  form  a  miniature  shrubbery.  The 
plantation  is  a  yard  in  length,  and  is  sufficiently 
wide  to  allow  the  two  birds  to  walk  alongside  of 
each  other  in  the  interior.  This  grove  being  fin- 
ished, they  devote  themselves  to  embellishing  it. 
They  each  go  foraging  in  the  fields,  and  bring  back 
all  the  sparkling  objects  they  can  pick  up,  —  pearl 
shells,  birds'  feathers,  all  that  charms  the  eye.  These 
trophies  are  suspended  at  the  entrance  to  the  grove, 
which  soon  begins  to  shine  in  the  sun  like  a  palace 
of  the  Arabian  Nights.  In  the  places  frequented 
by  the  f/ilami/d'Ts,  if  a  traveller  loses  his  watch,  his 
knife,  his  >cal,  he  does  not  spend  his  time  looking 
for  it  on  the  ground  ;  he  knows  where  to  find  it. 
The  discovery  of  the>o  tacts  appeared  so  extraordi- 
nary to  Mr.  (Jould.  that  he  (band  to  meet  in  Europe 
only  with  unbelievers.  To  answer  beforehand  all 
objections,  he  had  one  of  these  wonderful  shrubberies 
taken  up.  and  succeeded  in  transporting  it  to  the 
British  Museum,  where  it  can  be  seen  to-day.  A 
little  later,  a  living  ckiamyder  was  brought  to  the 
zoological  gardens  of  London.  He  was  placed  in 
a  large  room  in  the  midst  of  all  the  materials  i; 
sary  for  his  constructions;  but  the  poor  exile  only 
made  a  shabby  work  of  it.  He  scarcely  touched  the 
branches,  to  plant  a  few  here  and  there  in  a  heap  of 
stones.  He  wanted  the  air  and  the  sun;  he  wanted 
especially  a  companion. 

Among  the  facts  and  reasons  which  M.  Pouchet 
brings  forward  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  of  sponta- 
neous generations,  we  will  mention  the  following 
which  are  not  without  weight.  There  exist 
the  author,  vegetables  which  show  themselves  only 
in  circumstances  so  exceptional  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  imagine  their  seeds  encumbering  the  atmos- 
phere during  centuries,  in  order  to  fertilize,  at  only 
rare  intervals,  some  point  of  the  globe.  A  fungus  is 
known  which  develops  only  on  the  corpses  of  spiders, 
another  which  grows  only  on  the  hoofs  of  horses  in  a 
state  of  decomposition.  The  isaria  has  as  yet  been 
observed  only  on  certain  night  butterflies ;  there 
are  other  species  which  invade  the  larva?  and  chrysal- 
ides. Hooker  has  discovered  a  fungus  which  attains 
considerable  dimensions  (from  10  to  12  centimetres), 
but  which  is  found  absolutely  only  on  the  neck  of  a 
certain  caterpillar  in  tropical  countries.  It  vegetates 
on  the  animal,  fructifies  on  it.  and  the  caterpillar 
buries  it  with  itself  in  the  ground,  whence  it  springs 
like  a  funeral  plume.  Must  it  be  then,  says  M. 
Pouchet,  that  the  air  has  been  crammed  with  seeds 
in  order  that  one  should  fall  from  time  to  time  on  a 
dead  spider  or  on  the  neck  of  a  caterpillar  ?  As  a 
particular  vegetable  invades  each  species  of  fermen- 
tation, it  would  be  equally  necessary  that  the  germs 
of  all  these  microphytes  should  have  floated  in  the 
atmosphere  from  the  creation  till  the  day  a  new  fer- 
mented liquor  was  invented.  Still  more,  a  singular 
vegetable  is  known,  the  racodium  cellar?,  which  has 
never  been  found  except  on  the  casks  in  wine-cel- 
lars, and  another  which  lives  only  on  the  drops  of 
soot  which  the  workmen  let  fall  on  the  soil  of  mines. 
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Have  the  seeds  of  these  vegetables  remained  with 
out  use  from  the  origin  of  the  world  to  the  day  that 
they  found  their  proper  soil  ? 

A  more  serious  and  important  work  is  that  which 
M.  Emile  Blanebard,  of  the  Institute,  has  just  pub- 
lished on  the  metamorphoses  and  manners  of  insects. 
It  contains  a  considerable  number  of  figures  which 
represent  the  species  in  their  true  attitudes,  and 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  minute  care  shown  in 
the  faithful  reproduction  of  every  detail  and  in  the 
most  careful  execution.  M.  Blanchard,  who  is  pro- 
fessor of  entomology  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, has  given  us  in  this  publication,  consecrated  to 
insects,  myriapods,  arachnida,  and  Crustacea,  the 
fruit  of  observations  continued  during  many  years 
on  living  species  ;  consequently  much  will  be  found 
in  it  really  new  and  never  before  published.  Thus 
M.  Blanchard  has  endeavored  constantly  to  show 
the  narrow  relations  which  exist  between  the  habits, 
manners,  and  mode  of  life  of  the  species,  and  the 
conformation  of  their  organs.  This  class  of  sub- 
jects had  been  hitherto  very  much  neglected  by 
naturalists.  Darwin  has  indeed  felt  the  importance 
of  the  organic  adaptation  of  species  to  particular 
conditions  of  existence  ;  but  he  saw  in  it  an  essen- 
tially variable  character,  and  he  admits  that  want 
of  exercise  on  the  one  side,  and  natural  election  on 
the  other,  may  occasion  striking  and  hereditary 
modifications  in  the  organs.  It  is  thus  that,  accord- 
ing to  this  naturalist,  is  explained  the  atrophy  of  the 
wings  among  many  of  the  cnleoptera  which  inhabit 
the  island  of  Madeira.  These  insects  lose  the  habit 
of  flying,  because,  if  they  were  to  fly,  the  wind  would 
carry  them  away  to  the  sea  where  the  future  of  their 
race  would  drown  with  them.  Winged  species, 
inade  to  fly,  may  then  in  time  transform  themselves 
into  walkers  or  swimmers.  M.  Blanchard,  on  the 
contrary,  considers  the  dispositions  of  the  organs  as 
characters  of  great  fixedness,  and  draws  from  them 
even  an  argument  against  the  theory  of  Darwin  on 
the  origin  of  species,  because  imperceptible  differ- 
ences of  organization  produce  in  insects  differences 
of  habits  relatively  considerable,  so  that  the  proper 
organization  of  each  species  seems  to  predestine  it 
to  a  mode  of  life  which  it  could  not  leave  without 
perishing.  A  German  philosopher  whose  writings 
have  excited  general  attention  only  towards  the 
close  of  his  long  career,  I  mean  Schopenhauer,  goes 
still  further  in  this  direction.  According  to  him, 
the  will  is  the  essence  of  beings;  it  produces  the 
organism.  The  animal  forms  are  only  the  incarna- 
tions of  a  will  directed  to  an  end  fixed  on  before- 
hand ;  the  least  detail  of  the  organs  is  thus  the 
expression  of  a  willed  function  which  must  assist  in 
realizing  an  existence  in  some  sort  premeditated. 

If  we  consider  the  locomotive  organs  of  insects,  it 
is  easy  to  convince  one's  self  that  enlarged  members, 
more  or  less  converted  into  oars,  belong  to  swimmers, 
—  short,  denticulated  appendages,  —  shovels  and 
pickaxes,  —  to  burrowers.  The  mouth  of  insects  is 
formed,  as  Savigny  has  shown,  of  appendages  al- 
ways equal  in  number,  but  which  adapt  themselves 
to  the  biological  conditions  of  the  species.  It  suffices 
to  examine  one  or  two  pieces  of  the  mouth  of  a  larva 
to  know  the  regimen  it  is  obliged  to  follow,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  takes  its  nourishment.  Here, 
for  example,  are  two  caterpillars  of  similar  species 
which  live  on  the  same  plant :  the  one  attacks  the 
leaves  on  the  edge,  the  other  gnaws  the  calyx  of  the 
flower;  these  different  habits  are  recognized  by  in- 
dubitable signs  from  the  examination  of  the  labrum 
and  the  mandibles.     In  like  manner  the  inspection 


of  a  foot  will  inform  the  practised  naturalist  if  the 
insect  walks  on  the  leaves,  or  if  he  crawls  along  the 
stems  of  the  plant  which  he  chooses  for  his  abode. 
The  conformation  of  the  claws  by  which  the  loco- 
motive appendages  terminate  is  characteristic  in  this 
respect. 

One  perceives,  moreover,  from  the  very  first,  that 
among  insects  some  lead  an  idle  life,  while  others  are 
condemned  to  a  life  of  labor  and  combat.  These  last 
are  supplied  with  arms  and  tools  according  to  the 
wants  of  their  particular  mode  of  life ;  hence,  even  the 
partial  examination  of  a  single  organ  permits  us  to 
classify  the  individual  and  to  guess  the  instincts  he 
obeys.  Many  articulated  insects  carry  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  abdomen  pincers,  nippers,  a  saw,  an 
augur,  or  even  a  poisoned  sword.  If  we  consider  in 
particular  the  arachnidae,  what  a  diversity  in  the 
conformation  of  the  appendages  !  what  an  arsenal  of 
instruments  of  labor  and  war  !  The  mandibles  rep- 
resent in  turn  pincers,  forceps,  scissors,  grindstones, 
lancets ;  the  jaws,  grinding  apparatus,  horns,  suck- 
ers ;  the  lower  lip  is  often  a  screw-plate.  The  loco- 
motive organs  adapt  themselves  to  a  crowd  of  uses : 
at  one  time  they  become  spades,  pickaxes,  paddles  ; 
at  another  they  end  in  rakes,  forks,  spindles,  brushes, 
baskets,  and  all  these  instruments  are  of  far  more 
delicate  workmanship  than  the  coarse  tools  which 
men  make  use  of.  The  araneides,  or  spinning  spe- 
cies, make  webs  of  an  unhmited  variety :  at  one 
time  they  manufacture  veritable  tissues,  at  another 
stitched  network,  or  simple  threads  thrown  at  haz- 
ard. The  claws  play  here  an  important  part ;  sim- 
ple in  the  species  which  do  not  fabricate,  they  re- 
semble combs  or  cards  in  those  which  produce  close 
tissues,  and  forks  in  those  species  which  spin  loose 
network. 

The  eyes  of  insects,  often  of  an  enormous  dimen- 
sion, are  optical  apparatus  of  a  strange  structure 
and  which  fulfil  wonderfully  various  designs.  In 
the  arachnida,  the  position  of  the  eyes  is  also  char- 
acteristic of  the  mode  of  life.  The  hunter  insect 
which  leads  a  wandering  life  has  his  eyes  brought 
near  on  an  eminence  in  such  a  manner  that  he  can 
look  around  him  and  perceive  his  prey  from  a  dis- 
tance. That  which  remains  habitually  in  an  open 
place  has  the  eyes  wide  apart.  If  he  is  compelled 
to  remain  on  the  watch  in  a  tube,  his  eyes  are  placed 
on  the  front  of  his  head,  and  their  number  is  dimin- 
ished ;  the  back  ei/es  disappear.  In  other  ii; 
the  position  and  conformation  of  the  respiratory 
orifices  will  also  reveal  the  conditions  of  existence 
to  which  they  are  habitually  subjected.  Thus  one 
finds  himself  in  possession  of  a  series  of  character- 
istic and  perfectly  safe  indications  which  may  in 
some  measure  make  up  for  a  profound  examination 
of  a  new  species,  and  permit  him  to  classify  it  al- 
most without  hesitation  among  its  congeners.  Fifty 
years  ago  Cuvier  said  :  "  Give  me  a  bone,  and  I  will 
reconstruct  the  animal  in  its  entirety."  It  is  seen 
that  science  since  that  day  has  not  remained  in  statu 
quo. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  shown  this  year  a  visible 
progress  in  publications  which  have  for  their  object 
the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge.  Savans  of 
merit,  writers  of  talent,  have  set  to  work  and  have 
given  us  books  which,  while  being  more  accessible 
and  more  attractive  than  treatises  properly  so  called, 
are  not  the  less  serious  nor  less  worthy  to  be  taken 
as  guides  by  those  who  wish  to  venture  into  the 
labyrinth  of  the  sciences.  These  works  raise  in  a 
happy  manner  the  level  of  scientific  popularization, 
which  threatened  to  degenerate  into  a  business. 
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We  cannot  decide  with  any  certainty  whether 
Mr.  Tennyson  or  Mr.  Browning  will  be  hereafter 
regarded  as  the  representative  poet  of  the  present 
generation,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  tin- 
honor  will  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  two.  Excellent 
as  are  the  gifts  of  many  of  our  minor  poets,  we  do 
not  think  that  there  is  one  of  them  who  would  put 
forth  a  claim  to  he  regarded  as  their  rival,  and  cer- 
tainly no  such  claim  could  for  a  moment  be  substan- 
tiated. The  success  of  some  of  the  minor  minstrels 
has  been  a  genuine  and  well-deserved  success,  but 
not  one  of  them  has  hitherto  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  very  deep  or  a  very  lasting  popularity,  nor  has 
any  one  of  them  hitherto  succeeded  in  forming  a 
school. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  arrange,  in  order  of  merit, 
the  names  of  those  living  poets  who  have  aimed  at 
something  more  than  an  ephemeral  reputation,  and 
have  earned  in  future  volumes  of  "  Lives  of  the 
Poets"  a  position  infinitely  more  well  deserved  than 
that  of  the  forgotten  Shadwells  and  lloscommons 
about  whom  Johnson  wrote.  But  we  must  distin- 
guish between  poets  by  profession  and  the  more  nu- 
merous band  who  maybe  called  the  poets  of  circum- 
stance. Many  of  our  leading  writers  and  thinkers 
have  not  been  wanting  in  "  the  accomplishment  of 
verse."  Grave  divines,  like  Archbishop  Trench  and 
Mr.  Keble,  noblemen  of  high  distinction  in  other 
branches  of  literature,  like  Lord  Lytton  and  Lord 
Houghton,  novelists  like  Miss  Muloch  or  Professor 
Kingsley,  hare  published  volumes  of  poetry  contain- 
ing isolated  verses  and  brief  lyrics,  which  have  be- 
come household  words  among  the  lovers  of  poetry, 
and  which  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die.  But 
when  we  quote  the  names  of  these  writers  it  is  not  as 
poets  that  we  firs!  think  of  them,  and  we  only  regard 
their  poetry  M  giving  them  an  additional  claim  to 
general  distinction. 

But  the,  high  and  tender  M— M  will  accept  no 
partial  service;  they  may  drop  upon  the  paths  of 
their  occasional  votaries  a  bright  leaf  here  and  there 
out  of  their  laurel  crowns,  but  they  place  those 
crowns  upon  the  brows  of  those  only  who  have 
accorded  to  them  an  undivided  service.  When  we 
think  of  our  living  poets  —  poets  whose  poetry  is 
their  main  claim  to  distinction  —  we  should  recur 
more  naturally  to  the  names  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
lit*.  Coventry  Patmorc,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mi<s  Inge- 
low,  and  Mr.  Swinburne  :  and  to  these  names,  every 
one  who  has  a  real  appreciation  of  poetic  promise 
ami  has  read  the  chief  volumes  of  modern  verse, 
would  be  sure  to  add  that  of  Owen  Meredith,  a  well- 
known  pseudonym  which  will  now  be  replaced  by 
the  real  name  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Lytton. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Lytton  would  not  have  occupied 
the  first  place  in  this  little  knot  of  his  fellow-poets ; 
but  in  these  "  Chronicles  and  Characters,"  his  latest 
poem,  and  the  first  to  which  he  has  given  his  own 
name,  he  has  produced  a  work  of  wider  extent,  of 
steadier  purpose,  of  loftier  thoughts,  of  more  sus- 
tained and  varied  poetic  power  than  any  one  of 
their  number.  If,  indeed,  Mr.  Arnold  had  devoted 
himself  to  poetry,  and  made  it  the  purpose  of  his 
life  to  cultivate  the  faculty  which  he  possesses,  it  is 
possible  that  he  might  have  far  surpassed  the  writers 
among  whom  we  have  placed  him.  But  Mr.  Arnold's 
high  fame  as  a  poet  has  been  already  eclipsed  by 
his  yet  higher  fame  as  a  critic  and  essayist,  and  his 
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influence  in  the  latter  capacity  —  in  which  he  has 
no  modern  equal  —  has,  undoubtedly,  transcended 
his  influence  in  the  former.  Mr.  Patmore  has  never 
equalled  the  pure  and  noble  strain  to  which  we  owe 
the  *  Angel  in  the  House,"  and  of  late  years  he  has 
preserved  an  unbroken  silence.  Mr.  Buchanan,  in 
spite  of  the  high  promise  which  is  given  by  some  of 
his  Idyls,  has  hardly  secured  for  himself  at  present 
an  undisputed  position.  Miss  Ingelow  has  given  us 
some  "short  swallow-flights  of  song"  of  the  highest 
order,  and  her  poems  bear  the  marks  of  a  finished 
art  and  subtle  tenderness  which  have  earned  for 
her  first  volume  a  popularity  almost  unprecedented ; 
but  her  range  at  present  has  not  been  very  wide, 
and  fine  as  is  her  "Story  of  Doom,"  —  the  only 
ambitious  poem  which  she  has  hitherto  undertaken, 
—  it  does  not  equal  her  minor  efforts.  Lastly,  what 
shall  we  say  of  Mr.  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  V 
If  the  truth  be  spoken,  we  must  painfully  and  re- 
luctantly admit  that  his  offences  against  morality 
and  virtue  exclude  him,  for  the  present,  from  that 
title  to  high  poetic  rank  which  his  genius  would 
otherwise  have  commanded.  He  lias  Byron's  fasci- 
nation, but  far  more  than  Byron's  cynicism  and 
license.  Even  if  Byron's  mantle  had  fallen  in  ten- 
fold splendor  on  Mr.  Swinburne's  shoulders,  if  all 
the  powers  of  "  the  Satanic  school "  were  concen- 
trated in  his  single  person,  it  could  not  shield  him 
from  that  moral  indignation  which  he  has  deservedly 
kindled  by  the  turpitude  of  fancy  revealed  in  such 
poems  as  "  Anactoria,"  M  The  Leper,"  and  "  Eaus- 
tine."  It  has  been  recorded  of  more  than  one  of 
our  poets  that  he  learned  to  look  with  shame  and 
abhorrence  on  the  writings  of  his  younger  days ; 
and  a  manly  repentance,  such  as  this,  has  gone  far 
to  earn  a  full  forgiveness  for  grave  offences.  Let 
Mr.  Swinburne  emulate  the  recorded  sorrow  of 
Chaucer,  of  Dryden,  of  .Moore,  fbr  their  early  trans- 
ii-  Rcainst  morality  ami  taste,  and  then  the 
fullest  meed  of  praise  will  be  awarded  to  his  ex- 
traordinary powers,  and  his  worst  poems  will  at 
once  be  forgotten  by  the  generous,  and  forgiven  by 
the  just.  His  sineeresf.  admirer-;  can  wish  for  him 
no  better  fate  than  that  he  should  live  to  desire, 
with  all  his  heart,  the  one  half  of  what  he  has  now 
written  may  be  obliterated  forever,  and  that  his 
Muse  may  recover  her  calm,  her  peacefulness,  and 
her  lost  beauty,  amid  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
"the  lilies  and  languors  of  virtue,"  now  that  she 
has  revelled  to  satiety,  with  a  brow  so  shameless, 
and  with  a  passion  so  fierce  and  furious,  among  "  the 
;id  raptures  of  vice." 
A  poet  who  devotes  himself  steadily  to  express  in 
verse  the  best  thoughts  which  are  in  him,  —  who, 
beginning  from  early  youth,  continues  from  time  to 
time  to  vindicate  his  claims  to  a  hearing  among  the 
minstrels  of  his  age,  —  who,  undiscouraged  by  the 
absence  of  appreciation  and  the  severities  of  criti- 
cism, still  feels  such  confidence  in  his  own  powers 
as  makes  him  refuse  to  forego  his  title  to  the  poet's 
praise,  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  if  there  be  anything 
in  him,  to  find  fit  audience,  though  few.  Many  of 
Dryden's  earlier  poems  were  dull  and  bad ;  they 
showed  scarcely  a  sign  of  that  energetic  diction  and 
thunderous  flow  which  made  him  for  so  many  years 
the  arbiter  of  English  literature.  He  improved  as 
he  went  on,  by  steady  unremitting  industry,  by  con- 
stant care,  and,  above  all,  by  incessant  practice: 
and  the  consequence  was  that  he  gained  year  by 
year  in  facility  and  power.  And  poets  of  a  far 
higher  stamp,  like  Wordsworth  and  Mr.  Browning, 
have  continued  with  unwavering  purpose  to  express 
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their  philosophy  in  verse,  even  though  for  long  years 
their  poems  found  but  the  fewest  purchasers,  and  in 
lieu  of  gratitude  excited  nothing  but  unintelligent 
ridicule  among  the  majority  of  their  readers.  Poets 
thus  calmly  resolute,  thus  nobly  self-confident,  are 
for  that  very  reason  entitled  to  a  more  respectful 
hearing.  To  this  class  Mr.  Lytton  belongs.  We 
believe  that  this  is  the  fifth  volume  which  he  has 
published,  and  his  earlier  appearances  have  made 
the  name  of  Owen  Meredith  widely  and  honorably 
known.  But  in  the  poems  before  us  he  has  made  an 
immense  advance.  We  fancy  that  we  are  reading 
the  works  of  a  different  poet  altogether.  Nothing 
that  he  has  hitherto  achieved  is  at  all  comparable 
to  the  result  which  he  now  produces. 

He  shows  in  these  "  Chronicles  and  Characters," 
the  same  wide  culture,  the  same  graceful  fancy,  the 
same  power  to  dazzle  the  imagination  of  his  readers 
by  his  exuberance  of  imagery,  and  his  pomp  of 
words,  as  have  already  won  for  him  a  respectful 
attention.  But  while  he  shows  that  he  still  possesses 
these  high  qualities  to  the  full,  and  not  only  possesses, 
but  has  also  enlarged  and  cultivated  them,  we  find 
for  the  first  time  a  new  range  of  power,  —  a  learn- 
ing, a  sobriety,  a  width  of  range,  a  versatility  of 
manner,  a  perfection  of  art,  above  all,  a  depth  and 
solemnity  of  purpose,  which  almost  take  us  by  sur- 
prise, and  which  will  raise  the  poet's  reputation  to 
an  eminence  far  higher  than  any  which  he  has  hith- 
erto deserved. 

Some  of  our  younger  writers  seem  to  have  been 
casting  about  them  a  good  deal  for  fresh  and  worthy 
subjects  of  song.  Mr.  Arnold,  in  his  "  Empedocles," 
returned  to  the  "  old  poetic  fields  "  of  classical  lore  ; 
and  he  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  Swinburne  in  his 
"  Atalanta,"  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Morris  and 
Mr.  Simcox.  The  choice  of  such  subjects  at  least 
shows  a  wise  reaction  from  the  long  period  of  what 
may  be  called  the  M  domestic  school."  The  splendid 
examples  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey, 
induced  many  a  young  poet  to  seek  his  sole  inspira- 
tion in  the  circumstances  of  his  own  biography,  and 
in  incidents  of  a  purely  individual  and  domesticin- 
terest.  But  to  achieve  great  and  permanent  poems 
out  of  materials  so  slight  and  homely  is  only  permit- 
ted to  the  most  transcendent  genius  ;  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter for  sincere  congratulation  that  the  sympathies  of 
modern  readers  are  taking  a  somewhat  different 
turn.  Xow  in  the  choice  of  his  theme,  no  less  than 
in  other  matters,  Mr.  Lytton  has  set  an  excellent 
example.  His  range  of  subjects  is  singularly  wide, 
and  his  nine  books  of  "  Chronicles  and  Characters  " 
bring  into  life,  as  with  the  touch  of  a  master,  a  mul- 
titude of  the  most  striking  scenes  from  the  entire 
range  of  Christian  history. 

In  treating  of  the  various  scenes  which  he  deline- 
ates, he  has  not  merely  trusted  to  those  poetical 
sympathies  which  are  indeed  necessary  to  give  them 
life,  but  which  would  be  insufficient  to  make  them 
accurate  and  true.  Besides  a  wide  familiarity  with 
various  languages,  his  book  shows  that  he  has  in  all 
instances  relied  on  the  contemporary,  or  at  least  up- 
on early  and  reliable  sources  of  information. 

To  reproduce  the  bright  fancies  of  the  Greek 
world,  he  has  studied  his  Herodotus.  He  has  gone 
to  Plotinus  to  get  some  glimpse  of  Neoplatonism. 
To  write  about  the  Byzantine  empire,  he  has  read 
Nicetas  and  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena.  For 
matter  connected  with  Crusaders,  he  has  consulted 
Yille-Hardouin  and  Joinville.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  produce  these  poems  without  long  and 
serious  study,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 


subordinate  all  this  study  to  the  poet's  purposes,  if 
it  had  not  been  invigorated  and  illumined  by  a 
poet's  imagination.  Yet  the  learning  has  never 
once  been  obtruded  upon  the  reader,  and  indeed  — 
as  is  the  case  in  reading  the  poems  of  Mr.  Browning 
—  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  in  many  instances, 
Mr.  Lytton's  readers  will  know  too  little  about  the 
subjects  of  the  poems  to  be  able  fully  to  realize  and 
enjoy  them. 

We  are  happy,  too,  to  observe  that  the  work 
before  us  is  no  hasty  or  passing  contribution  to  our 
poetical  literature.  The  plan  of  it  was  conceived 
many  years  ago,  and  its  execution  has  been  elabo- 
rated, the  poet  tells  us,  during  seven  years  of  careful 
thinking.  It  appeals  only  to  serious,  earnest,  and 
discriminating  criticism,  and  is  worthy  of  that  pa- 
tient perusal  which  its  author  claims  as  a  prelim- 
inary to  any  final  judgment.  There  is  no  masked 
atheism  here ;  no  brutal  passions  veiled  under  the 
thin  disguise  of  an  elaborate  scholarship;  no  curious 
raking  amid  the  dead  and  fetid  embers  of  forgotten 
lusts.  In  all  these  respects,  "  Chronicles  and  Char- 
acters "  set  a  noble  example  to  our  younger  genera- 
tion of  poets.  The  author  has  set  himself  seriously 
to  improve  and  cultivate  his  rare  gifts  by  conscien- 
tious study  and  deliberate  carefulness,  and  he  has 
presented  the  fruit  of  them  to  the  world  in  a  series 
of  calm,  connected  pictures,  so  arranged  as  to  illus- 
trate one  of  the  noblest  conceptions  which  could 
possibly  occupy  a  poet's  pen. 

But  before  we  explain  what  that  purpose  is,  let 
us  glance  at  the  general  scope  of  the  entire  vol- 
umes; for  although  each  book,  and  each  poem  in 
every  book,  differs  from  the  rest  both  in  subject 
and  manner  —  the  versatility  thus  displayed  in  tone 
and  metre  being  very  remarkable  —  yet  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  phase  after  phase  of  one  great  and  pro- 
found truth  is  presented  to  our  thoughts,  and  that 
is  a  truth  well  calculated,  in  the  noble  language  of 
Wordsworth,  to  make  men  better  and  wiser ;  to 
console  the  afflicted ;  to  add  sunlight  to  daylight, 
by  making  the  happy  happier ;  to  teach  the  young 
and  the  gracious  of  every  age  to  see,  to  think,  to 
feel,  and  therefore  to  become  more  actively  and 
securely  virtuous. 

The  first  book  consists  of  three  tales  from  Herod- 
otus, that  "  weaver  of  golden  fables,"  who  has  in- 
spired so  many  quaint  fancies  and  furnished  so 
many  charming  illustrations.  In  the  first  poem  — 
"  Opis  and  Arge "  —  his  passing  allusion  to  the 
supposed  introduction  into  Greece  of  the  images  of 
the  gods,  wrapped  up  in  wheaten  straw,  "  has  been 
taken  as  a  text  for  the  utterance  of  some  thoughts 
concerning  what  is  owed,  on  behalf  of  human  cul- 
ture, to  the  mythology  and  art  of  the  Greeks." 
The  sisters  sing  a  hymn,  as  classical  in  tone  and 
spirit  as  though  it  had  been  written  by  Olen  the 
Lycian  himself,  — 

. .  . .  "  whose  latest  notes  draw  forth 
Full-crowned  sunlight  from  the  C'yclades.  " 

We  must  make  room  for  one  quotation.  Arge 
sings  :  — 

"  I  heard  a  gryphon  yelping  for  his  gold  across  a  dim 
Blue  frostbitten  mountain  gully,  where  the  rock-stream  would  not 
flow: 
I  outsped  the  Arimaspian  that  was  outspeeding  him, 
Whose  one  eye,  when  he  beheld  me,  shrivelled  blinded  in  his  brow 
With  a  knowledge  premature 
Of  what,  knowing,  to  endure, 
Not  yet  the  gods  had  granted  his  incompetence-to-know.'' 

She  has  passed,  she  says,  — 


The  whited  desert  of  lean  plains, 
Where  hornless  beeves  in  wooden  wains 
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The  Scythian  and  the  Sindian 
Drive,  streaking,  as  unheard  they  go, 
The  echoless  white  waste  with  slow 

Dark  dotted  train?. 
As  silent  as,  through  light  that  lies 
Lone  on  the  verge  of  evening,  flies 
A  troop  of  long-necked  cranes. 
And  the  bald-head  Argipa-an 
Beneath  his  black  bean-tree 
Sat  bareheaded  in  the  sun  to  judge  the  people  as  I  passed. 
But  to-uight  from  bowers  Kub;eau 
Blow  sweet  odors  up  the  sea, 
And  the  Grecian  beauty  breathes  into  my  beiDg  at  the  last. 
Yet  I  show  not, 
For  I  know  not, 
What  is  coming  to  mankind. 
"White  the  wheat  lies  on  the  faces  of  the  folded  Images  : 
And  other  hands 
In  other  lands 

Are  destined  to  unbind 
The  veil  of  this  Invisible  by  slowly-sweet  degrees.7' 

There  is  much  sweet  and  subtle  thought  in  this 
poem,  which  we  have  no  space  to  develop,  but  a  gen- 
eral hint  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  following  lines,  if 
any  one  will  study  them  with  care,  — 

"  The  form  of  the  shining  present. 

By  the  shade  of  the  past  controlled. 
As  the  curve  of  the  young  moon's  crescent 

Is  shapen  about  the  old, 
In  the  self-completing  orb 

Of  a  life,  that  in  its  own  light 
Doth  the  shade  of  itself  absorb, 

Han  lifteth  through  time's  lone  night. 
In  the  present  his  future  he  feeleth, 
•    Formeth  and  holdeth  it  fast, 
And  himself  to  himself  revealeth, 

Himself  by  himself  surpast." 

The  other  Ilerodotean  tales  are  u  Cnvsus  anil 
Adrastus,"  and  "  Gyges  and  C'andaules."  The  latter 
subject  has  been  chosen  before  now  both  by  painters 
and  by  poets,  who  made  it  an  offensive  vehicle  for 
their  own  prurient  fancies  ;  but  not  so  Mr.  Lytton. 
lie  has  in  some  of  his  stanzas,  attained  a  gorgeous- 
of  warm  color  not  unworthy  of  Keats  himself, 
as  when  he  describes  how 

••  At  length,  deep-down  the  opposing  gallery, 

Prom  out  the  1  tog-drawn  darkness  flashed  a  light  ; 
And,  peering  from  his  purple  privacy, 
He  ipied,  irith  red  gold  bound  and  robed  in  white, 

Sole  M  •  sky. 

That,  while  men  watch  it,  grows  more  large  and  bright, 
The  di  pin1,*  down  the  loci  I 

And  in  her  hand  a  silver  lamp  she  bore." 

.  like  this  has  been  treated  by  Mr. 
Lytton  in  a  manner  eminently  pure  and  noble,  and 
he  has  pointed  it  with  a  fine  moral :  — 

"The  god  at  Delphi  sentence  strict  proclaimed  : 
That  crown  and  queen  to  Grygee  should  belong. 
Sine.'  queen  and  crown  the  murdered  king  had  shamed  ; 
.  because  Wrwng  u  not  kealtd  by  wrong, 
ore  sharp  retribution  fate  hadfi 

and  curses  strong 
To  plague  the  cankered  brood " 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Lytton's  second  book  is  occu- 
pied by  "  Thanatoa  Athanatou,"  a  profound  and  re- 
markable poem  on  the  Crucifixion,  treated  in  a  spirit 
of  the  deepest  reverence  and  most  earnest  thought. 
It  is  not  a  poem  which  can  be  mastered  without  se- 
rious reading,  and  we  recommend  the  reader  not  to 
begin  it  till  he  has  carefully  considered  the  fine  pas- 
lage  from  St.  Augustine  prefixed  to  it,  which  ends 
with  the  words,  "  O  death  who  art  eternity,  and  love 
who  art  death,  and  eternity  who  art  love !  "  Any 
exhaustive  analysis  of  it  is  here  impossible,  nor  would 
any  brief  analysis  do  it  justice.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
it  represents  in  a  dramatic  form,  the  groaning  and 
travailing  together  of  the  whole  creation,  waiting  for 
its  redemption.  Voices  from  the  earth,  and  from 
the  sea,  and  from  the  waters  under  the  earth,  inor- 
ganic voices,  and  echoes  from  Gehenna,  and  cries 
from  demons  of  the  outer  and  the  inner  deep,  tell 
the  tale  of  the  world's  long,  perplexed,  and  mysteri- 


ous agonies,  and  the  hopes  and  fears  with  which  they 
contemplate  the  sacrifice  which  is  now  being  con- 
summated, but  which  is  not  yet  understood ;  ,and 
amid  this  tumult  of  sorrowing  utterances  is  heard  the 
triumphant  song  of  evil  spirits,  and  the  voice  of  Sa- 
tan from  the  heights,  taunting  and  questioning  the 
Son  of  Man.  But  no  answer  comes,  till  at  last  is 
heard  the  song  of  watching  angels :  — 

"  By  the  awe  on  Olivet, 

By  the  darkness  on  the  day, 
By  the  earth  that  now  is  wet 

With  the  blood  of  Him  they  slay 
Knowing  not,  —  by  all  the  debt 

Which  thy  Son  doth  die  to  pay, 
Lord,  no  more  thine  oath  forget 

Nor  thy  right  hand  stay  ! 
Ransom,  Lord,  thy  quick  and  dead, 
By  the  blood  which  now  is  shed 
For  them     .     .     .    .    " 

[.4  Voice  from  the  Cross. 
"It  is  nxtSHED  ! r" 

A  voice  from  the  abyss  of  nature  answers  Amen  ; 
in  the  ensuing  earthquake  the  evil  spirits  haste  away, 
and  a  voice  from  the  Temple  declares :  — 

"The  Mystery  of  the  Vail  Is  rent '.  is  rent !  " 

[Eeil  Spirits  depa 
"  Ariel  !     Ariel ! 
The  Lion  of  the  Lord  armipotent, 
Tried  and  invincible  !  " 

[Ante's  in  air. 
"  Ariel !     Ariel  ! 
The  covenant  whervtn  He  did  assent 

Our  Ood  hath  disannulled  with  Death  and  Hell. 
Thou  Lion  of  the  Lord  Omnipotent, 

In  thee  henceforth  the  heart  o'  the  world  shall  dwell '.  " 
[  Voice  from  the  T 
"The  Mystery  of  the  Vail  is  rent !  is  rent  !  '* 

[Angel  Voices. 
"  Ariel  !     Ariel  !  " 

Then  follow  the  songs  of  the  elders  before  the  throne, 
and  of  the  saints  arising  and  of  the  women  who 
bear  the  body  of  Jesus ;  their  voices  die  away  as 
they  descend  the  hill,  and  Satan,  under  the  • 
challenges  the  awful  triumph  of  the  angel  of  the 
watch.  There  is  a  true  magnificence  in  many  parts  of 
their  dialogue.  The  evil  spirit  exults  in  the  thought 
that  men  will  daily  and  hourly  crucify  their  Lord 
afresh,  and  that  he  {Satan),  who  is 

"  Man's  mind's  eternal  protest  against  Law, 
—  Man's  life's  eternal  protest  against  Love,'' 

must  ever  be  where  man  is.  and  remain  powerful 
while  man  is  what  he  is.  And  the  angel  wares 
him  that  his  power  is  but  a  passing  phenomenon  in 
the  incompleteness  of  man's  life  :  he  may  summon 
the  lies,  and  wrongs,  and  wraths  that  lurk  in  life's 
dubious  twilight  :  he  may  cause  Christless  churches 
to  crucify  man's  heart:  he  may  make  pitiless  priests 
triumph  where  pity  bled;  but,  for  all  that,  the  fire 
of  love  is  kindled  which  shall  burn  and  obliterate, 
and  scatter  into  oblivion  all  the  hatred  and  unwis- 
dom of  wickedness,  and  with  them  the  evil  spirit, 
himself  "  the  fleeting  shadow  of  a  faded  shape  of 
darkness  in  an  universe  of  light." 

"Thou,  and  what  is  thine, 
All  pomps,  all  powers,  not  legalized  by  love, 
All  forms  of  faith  that  fall  as  faith  exceeds, 
All  bonds  that  bind,  all  burdens  that  oppress, 
Conventions,  sects,  exclusions,  enmities, 
Earth,  as  Hate  males  it,  — but  the  porch  of  t 
Heaven,  as  Fear  sees  it, — but  a  heartl- 
Fi.rt  in  the  forehead  of  a  frowning  Fate, 
■i  poaf,  and  haply  jxiss  awni  ; 
But  not  the  Word  that  Heaven  and  Earth  this  day 
Recorded.    Therefore,  All  is  well,  I  say. 
Peace  and  good  will  —  God's  Will  —  to  man       Amen. 
God's  will  be  done  on  Earth  —  good  will  to  men  — 
Even  as  in  Heaven. 

SATAN". 

"  Angel,  ay  !  but  when  ?  " 
And  then  the  human  voices  of  those  that  bear  the 
body  of  Christ  are  faintly  heard  in  the  distance, 
dying  away  :  — 
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Courage,  0  friends  !  endure  : 

Bear  all  things  :   even  as  He  : 
Live  —  as  He  taught  us  —  pore  : 

Die  —  as  lie  left  us  —  free." 

Till  their  faithful  song  ends  with  the  words,  — 

"  By  the  evil  here  and  there 

Try  we,  and  test  we,  the  good  : 
And  0,  what  if  the  evil  were 

Good,  only  misunderstood  ? 
For,  knowing  not  what  is  below, 

We  know  not  what  is  above  : 
But  that  all  is  well  we  know, 

Knowing  that  all  is  love." 

We  feel  that  we  have  done  very  scant  justice  to 
this  great  poem  in  attempting  to  describe  its  scope ; 
but  we  have  done  so,  not  only  because  it  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  poems  that  we  have  had  for  a 
long  time,  but  also  because  in  it  lie  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  all  the  poems  that  follow  it.  No 
one  can  read  it  without  admiration,  and  no  one 
would  deny  that  it  proves  a  very  remarkable  devel- 
opment of  Mr.  Lytton's  powers. 

The  third  book,  "  Licinius,"  is  an  attempt  to  por- 
tray the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  men  in  the  Lower 
Empire  during  the  final  decadence  of  the  old  Pagan 
religion,  when  Rome  was  dying,  when  — 

"The  heavens  were  all  distempered  with  the  breath 
Of  her  old  age.     She,  very  nigh  to  death, 
Paced  through  her  perishing  world  In  search  of  air 
Unpoisoned  by  herself." 

The  new  religion  stood  side  by  side  with  the  old 
gods,  and  already  there  were  some  of  its  professors 
who  showed  so  deep  a  degeneracy,  that  men  were 
yet  left  who  were  willing  to  rally  to  the  name  of  Ju- 
piter the  Avenger.  On  the  fatal  battle-field  Licini- 
us harangues  his  soldiers,  and  afterwards,  as  he  mus- 
es by  the  smoking  altars  of  the  twelve  great  gods, 
he  prays  intently,  and  falls  into  a  trance.  The  am- 
brosial banquet-hall  of  Olympus  is  opened  before 
him  in  all  its  mysterious  splendor,  as  the  curtains  of 
heaven,  drawn  back,  display  the  innermost  abyss  of 
the  unsounded  azure  ;  and  the  gray  old  man  passes 
in  his  human  loneliness  into  the  midst  of  the  heaven- 
ly presences.  Apollo  rises  and  tells  him  that  the  day 
of  the  old  gods  is  past ;  that  their  worship  had  been 
for  ages  degraded  by  force,  and  fraud,  and  fear ; 
that  they  have  long  ceased  to  love  and  to  defend 
their  worshippers ;  and  that  he  is  rashly  counselled 
and  ill-spirited  to  struggle  for  their  sakes  against 
the  Inevitable.  Thereupon  the  old  man's  passion 
breaks  forth  into  denunciation  against  them  for  their 
betrayal  of  mankind,  and  their  Epicurean  indiffer- 
ence alike  to  his  wrongs,  his  sorrows,  and  the  faith 
he  puts  in  them.  Above  all,  he  taunts  Love  for  the 
meanness,  the  falseness,  and  the  immaturity  of  his 
ideal ;  and  then  appeals  to  them  all  if  there  be  not 
even  one  amongst  them  who  is  great  enough  and 
good  enough  to  save  and  glorify  man's  life  ?  There  is 
instantaneous  response  to  his  appeal,  for  Love  springs 
forth  with  the  cry  that  he  can  do  this  ;  and  forthwith, 
plucking  the  bandage  from  his  eyes,  he  is  trans- 
formed in  their  sight ;  while  the  Vision  of  Olympus 
fades  before  his  brightness,  and,  led  by  a  voice  of 
music,  Licinius  finds  himself  seated  under  a  great 
cross.  He  shrinks  back  indignant ;  but  once  more, 
to  the  sound  of  music  in  mist-like  train  :  — 

"  From  rosiest  air's  remotest  inmost  deep, 
Trooped  —  dim  and  beautiful,  as  dreams  thai 
Under  the  tweet  lids  of  a  steeping  child, 
On  whose  wet  lashes  tear*,  though  reconciled 
With  trouble  soon  dismissed,  are  trembling  new — 
The  old  Olympians." 

They  cover  the  dark  cross  with  garlands  of  thought 
and  memory,  and  vanish. 

"  Love,  only,  stayed. 
Yet  Love*s  self  changed.    Whose  form,  expanding,  seemed 


To  him  on  whose  awed  gaze  its  glory  beamed, 
To  absorb  into  itself  all  things  that  were. 
Heaven's  farthest  stars  were  giittaJHtj  in  his  hair: 
All  icinds  of  heaven  his  breathing  loosed  or  bound: 
His  voice  became  an  ever -murmuring  sound, 
The  sound  of  generations  of  mankind : 
Shut  in  his  hana\  the  nations  hummed :  Time  twined 
About  his  feet  its  creeping  growths  ;  which  took 
From  him  the  life-sap  of  the  leaves  that  shook 
Light  shadows  from  his  glory." 

New  thoughts  burst  upon  Licinius  like  an  instan- 
taneous sunbeam  on  a  blasted  plain  ;  but 

"  Kven  then, 
Kven  while  the  vision  broadened  en  his  ken, 
A  suddeu  trumpet  sounded  as  iu  scorn 
From  the  dark  camps. 

It  was  the  battle  morn." 

So  with  grand  and  suggestive  abruptness  the 
poem  closes.  There  are  passages  in  it  which  strike 
us  as  amongst  the  most  gorgeous  and  masterly 
pictures  of  modern  song,  and  the  entire  conception 
of  it  is  highly  original.  There  are.  two  considera- 
tions, however,  which  slightly  interfere  with  our 
critical  enjoyment  of  its  many  beauties.  In  the 
first  place,  nothing  that  we  know  of  Licinius  makes 
us  think  him  capable  of  any  exalted  thought ;  and 
secondly,  we  cannot  believe  with  Mr.  Lytton  in 
the  possible  transformation  of  Eros,  the  baby-god 
of  heathen  mythology,  into  Agape,  the  heroic  con- 
ception of  Christian  love. 

In  the  whole  New  Testament  the  Greek  word 
tpas —  immense  as  is  the  part  which  it  plays  in  Pa- 
gan literature  —  never  once  occurs  ;  it  was  a  word 
that  could  not  be  rescued  into  nobler  usa^e ;  it  had 
been  too  deeply  encrimsoned  with  the  stain  of  Gre- 
cian sensuality.  Even  the  Greeks  distinguished 
between  the  boy-god  of  earthly  passion  and  the 
Eros  Ouranios,  the  immortal  Eros  of  the  Myste- 
ries and  of  the  ancient  Cosmogony.  That  Mr. 
Lytton  intends,  not  the  latter,  but  the  young  mis- 
chievous son  of  Aphrodite,  is  clear  from  his  de- 
scription, and  it  slightly  mars  the  philosophy  of  his 
poem  ;  but  if  he  agrees  with  our  opinion,  the  change 
of  a  few  expressions  will  enable  him  to  remove  the 
blemish  we  suggest. 

This  same  book  contains  a  short  poem  on  Genseric, 
and  a  very  terrible  one  on  Irene,  the  murderess- 
mother  of  Constantine  the  Porphyrogcnete,  whose 
grim  figure  starts  into  wonderful  lite  out  of  the  dead 
page  of  Byzantine  history.  The  fourth  book,  called 
"  The  Scroll  and  its  Interpreters,"  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  Neoplatonism,  and  shows  us  the  picture  of  men 
spinning  infinite  cobwebs  out  of  their  own  blind  con- 
ceits, while  the  pure  sources  of  truth  lay  by  them 
neglected  and  close  at  hand.  The  fifth  book,  com- 
posed of  legends  and  romances,  contains  among 
other  things  a  story  of  Mohammed,  taken  from 
Vanini,  and  intended  to  illustrate  the  danger  of  a 
religious  authority  founded  upon  a  fear  of  the  super- 
natural. But  the  most  remarkable  poem  iu  this 
book  is  called  "  The  Apple  of  Life,"  and  is  a  legend 
told  with  uncommon  grace  and  splendor  of  diction; 
how  suddenly  a  mysterious  messenger  came  one 
evening  to  Solomon  as  he  sat  in  his  garden, — 

"  And  watched  the  great  sun  going  down 
In  the  glory  thereof;  aud  the  earth  and  the  sky,  In  that  glory,  be- 
came 
Clothed  clear  with  ihe  gladness  of  color,  and  bathed  in  the  beauty 
of  flame," 

—  and  dropped  into  his  hand  an  apple  of  immor- 
tality from  the  tree  of  life, 

"Ambrosial  of  breath*  golden-grained, 
Rosy-bright  us  a  star  dipt  in  sunset." 

But  the  sadness  of  satiety  and  age  are  on  the  king, 
and  he  will  not  taste  it. 
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"Then  the  King  rose.  And  lo,  it  was  evening.  And  leaning,  be- 
cause be  was  old. 

On  the  sceptre  that,  curiously  sculptured  in  ivory  garnished  with 
gold, 

To  others  a  rod  of  dominion,  to  him  was  a  staff  for  support, 

Slow  paced  he  the  murmurous  pathways  where  myrtles,  in  court 
up  to  court, 

Mixt  with  roses  in  garden  on  garden,  were  ranged  around  foun- 
tains that  fed 

With  cool  music  green  odorous  twilights  :  and  so,  never  lifting  his 

To  look  up  from  the  way  he  walked  wearily,  he  to  the  House  of  his 

Pride 
Keascended,  and  entered." 

Passing  through  the  voluptuous  halls  lighted  by- 
odorous  lamps  from  the  ceilings  of  cinnamon,  where 
spirits  open  the  chamber-doors,  and  mute  magnifi- 
cent slaves  bow  down  before  him,  he  takes  the  ap- 
ple to  his  beloved  Shulamite.  But  even  she  prefers 
not  to  eat  it,  but  to  take  it,  hidden  in  her  bosom,  to 
Prince  Azariah,  whom  she  loves  more  than  the  great 
king.  And  he,  too,  doubtful  of  what  life  may  bring 
forth,  and  ill  at  ease,  rejects  the  proffered  immor- 
tality, but  takes  the  gift  of  the  beautiful  Shulamite, 
whom  he  loves  only  in  seeming,  to  the  Egyptian 
harlot  whom  he  loves  in  reality.  And  she,  feeling 
the  bitter  anguish  of  her  life  of  shame,  will  not  raise 
it  to  her  lips,  preferl  that  death  should  come  to  lier 
rather  than  that  she  should  live  forever,  and,  igno- 
rant how  Prince  Azariah  had  obtained  posses-ion 
of  the  apple,  she  determines  to  take  it  as  a  splendid 
offering  to  the  king,  thinking  him  the  only  fit  per- 
son to  enjoy  a  treasure  such  as  this.  Then  the 
king,  in  his  wrath,  discovering  the  whole  story  of 
faithlessness,  yet  learns  at  the  same  time  that  he 
who  had  brought  him  the  apple  is  none  other  than 
the  Angel  of  Death,  and  that  Death  is  man's  last 
friend  and  most  blessed  birthright. 

"Then  the  Apple  of  Life  did  King  Solomon  seal  in  an  urn  that  wu 

signed 
With  the  seal  of  Oblivion:  and  summoned  the  Spirits  that  walk 

in  the  wind 
Unseen  on  the  summits  of  mountains,  where  never  the  eagle  yet 

flew  ; 
And  these  he  commanded  to  bear  far  away,  —  out  of  reach, out  of 

view, 
Out  of  hope,  out  of  memory,  —  higher  titan  Ararat   buildeth    hid 

throne. 
In  the  Urn  of  Oblivion  the  Apple  of  Life. 

Hut  on  green  jasper-etonc 
Did  the  Kin;;  write  the  story  thereof  for  instruction.     And  Knoch, 

the  seer, 
Coming  afterward,  searched  out  the  meaning.    And  he  that  hath 

ears,  let  him  hear." 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Lytton,  pleasant  and  prof- 
itable as  it  would  be  to  do  so,  through  his  remaining 
books.  The  sixth  is  occupied  by  a  long  poem  on 
the  Siege  of  Constantinople,  which  is  a  chronicle 
of  the  fall  of  the  Greek  Empire,  and  portrays  in 
colors  gorgeous  and  melancholy  as  those  of  a  sunlit 
autumnal  landscape,  the  guilty  splendor,  the  sump- 
tuous misery  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors,  contr 
with  the  haughty  valor  and  chivalrous  manliness 
of  the  Latin  Crusaders.  This  poem  abounds  in 
passages  of  the  most  striking  magnificence,  and 
contains  some  descriptions  which  are  unsurp 
in  English  poetry.  It  is  not  so  much  a  narrative 
as  a  brilliant  succession  of  vivid  pictures,  each  one 
of  which  must  be  embodied  on.  the  glowing  canvas 
of  a  Tintoretto  or  a  Titian.  Mere  fragments  can 
give  no  good  conception  of  it,  yet  we  will  give  two. 
One  is  from  a  scene  in  the  Hall  of  Alexius,  when 
he  receives  the  Embassy  of  the  Crusaders. 

"  At  the  Emperor's  feet,  half-naked,  and  half-robed 
With  rivulets  of  emeroldes,  that  throbbed 
Green  fire  as  her  rich  breathings  billowed  all 
Their  thrilled  and  glittering  drops,  crouched  Jczraal, 
The  fair  Egyptian,  tcith  strange-colored  eyes 
full  of  fierce  change  and  somnolent  surprise. 
She,  with  upslanted  shoulder  leaning  couched 
On  one  smooth  elbow,  sphinx-like,  calm,  and  crouched, 


Though  motionless,  yet  seemed  to  move,  —  its  slim 

Fine  slope,  so  glidingly  each  glossy  limb 

Curved  on  the  marble,  melting  out  and  in 

Her  gemmy  tunic,  downward  to  her  thin 

Clear  ankles,  ankleted  with  dull  pale  scold. 

Thick  gushing  through  a  jewel  led  hoop,  down  rolled, 

All  round  her,  rivers  of  dark  slumbrous  hair, 

Sweeping  her  burnisht  breast,  sharp-slanted,  bare, 

And  sallow  shoulder.     This  was  the  last  slave 

The  Emperor  loved." 

After  the  speech  of  Lorenzo,  the  Emperor  bids 
her  answer  him,  and 

"  The  glittering  witch  leaped  up, 
With  a  shrill  laugh,  and  seized  a  golden  cup, 

And  shook  her  .sparkling  tunir  to  gr-rn  flame, 
And,  hand  on  haunch,  made  am 

Lorenzo  therefore  reproves  the  Emperor,  and,  at 
the  end,  contemptuously  addresses  this  "strange 
glittering  worm,"  — 

"The  Egyptian  sprang,  then  stood  death-white.     A  hum 
As  of  a  hornet's  nest,  all  round  the  hall, 

-ponded  to  her  gesture,  augural 
Of  wrath.     She  stood,  <i  sorceress  brewing  storm: 
TV  jewels  crackled  on  her  stiffening  form  : 
tin  wiUl  uniwlij  ewes  flat  The  breath, 

Drawn  sharply  iu,  hissed  through  her  sparkling  teeth 
Close  clenched.     But  her  rude  lord,  with  laughter  rough, 
Waved  to  her  a  careless  hand,  and  called,  '  Enough  .' 
('ranch.'     And  she  crouched :  then,  like  a  beaten  child. 
Whimpered  upon  the  marble." 

We  must  adduce  from  this  remarkable  scene  one 
other  passage,  taken  from  the  answer  of  the  Arab 
astrologer  to  the  Latin  Envoy,  which  we  only  re- 
gret that  we  cannot  quote  entire. 

"  Behind  the  hosts  of  suns  and  stars,  behind 
The  rushing  of  the  chariots  of  the 
Behind  all  noises  and  all  shapes  of  things, 
And  men,  and  deeds,  behind  t1  .;  igf, 

Princes  and  paladins  and  potentates, 
An  immense  solitary  S|>eetre  waits. 
It  has  no  shape  :  it  has  no  sound:  it  has 
Noplace:  it  has  no  time:  it  is,  and 
And  will  be  -ore,  nnr  less, 

NotbluftMM. 
Power  walketh  high  :   and  Misery  doth  crawl: 
And  the  clepsydra  drips  :  and  the  sands  fall 
Down  in  the  hourglass  :   anil  the  shadows  sweep 
Around  the  dial :  and  men  wake,  and  - 
Lire,  strive,  regret,  forget,  and  love,  and  hate, 
Awl  know  it  not.     This  spectre  saith,  '  1  wait.' 
And  at  the  last  it  beckons,  and  they  pass. 
And  still  the  red  sands  fall  within  the  glass  i 
And  still  the  shades  around  the  dial  sweep  : 
And  still  the  water-clock  doth  drip  and  weep : 
And  this  is  all." 

Space  forbids  us  to  follow  Mr.  Lytton  through 
his  three  remaining  books,  in  which  he  leads  us 
with  astonishing  power  through  many  a  scene  of 
beauty  or  of  horror  taken  from  the  history  of  the 
eleventh  to  the  nineteenth  centuries.  Chivalrous 
love,  and  trial  by  combat,  and  cruelty  to  the  Jews,  the 
dark  secrets  of  the  Medicean  Palace,  the  ambitions 
and  the  sins  of  popes,  the  glories  and  the  martyr- 
dom of  some  of  the  early  harbingers  of  science ; 
these  and  many  other  scenes  pass  before  us  on  Mr. 
Lytton's  pictured  pages  till  he  has  brought  us  down 
to  the  anguish  of  starvation  in  London  streets,  and 
the  sensitiveness  of  second-rate  modern  poets,  and 
the  infinite  ramifications  of  scientific  inquiry,  in 
consequence  of  which,  an  ardent  boy,  entering  with 
passion  into  the  pursuit,  ends  by  spending  years  of 
his  manhood  and  old  age  in  dreary  and  intermin- 
able discussion  upon  cryptogams  in  general,  the 
structure  of  a  certain  gnaphalium  in  particular. 
And  then  comes  the  musical  and  manly  epilogue 
which  sums  up  the  philosophy  of  the  poems,  and 
ends  with  — 

"  Forth  !  Rejoice  in  the  Good  that  God  gives 
By  the  hand  of  beneficent  111, 
And  be  glad  that  He  leaves  to  our  lives 
Means  to  make  them  heroical  still." 

The  review  which  we  have  thus  taken  of  Mr. 
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Lytton's  "  Chronicles  and  Characters  "  is  necessarily 
meagre.  Spatiis  inclustts  iniquis,  a  critic  cannot 
do  full  justice  to  so  fertile  and  rich  a  book.  Espe- 
cially have  we  failed  to  give  any  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  noble  spirit  breathing  through  it,  and 
of  the  wealth  of  imagery  and  power  over  language 
which  characterize  every  single  poem.  But  the 
two  considerations  we  have  especially  wished  to 
point  out  are  the  extended  range  of  subject,  and 
the  wonderful  versatility  of  treatment,  combined 
with  the  high  and  solemn  purpose  which  informs 
and  inspires  it.  In  poem  after  poem,  Mr.  Lytton 
introduces  varying  illustrations  of  what  he  has 
finely  called  "  Man's  pity  for  man's  pain  " ;  and  in 
poem  after  poem  he  vindicates  love,  —  love  in  the 
highest  sense,  not  epcos  but  dyanf],  not  love  as  a 
fierce  passion,  but  love  as  a  divine  supreme  per- 
vading energy,  as  the  highest  law  of  man's  life, 
and  his  surest  guide  amid  its  perplexities.  In 
"  Thanatos  Athanatou,"  and  in  "  Licinius,"  he  in- 
dicates his  conviction  that  the  essentially  human 
element  of  Christianity  is  also  the  essentially  divine 
and  immortal  part  of  it,  destined  to  survive  all 
mere  theological  formula?,- and  even  in  proportion 
to  its  activity,  to  accelerate  their  extinction.  But 
as  the  condition  of  the  poem  excluded  his  having 
recourse  to  some  of  the  most  popular  elements  for 
producing  a  sensuous  effect,  Mr.  Lytton  has  some- 
times endeavored  to  achieve  diversity  of  treatment 
by  illustrating  his  central  truth  through  the  medi- 
um of  that  which  reverses  it,  and  by  introducing 
scenes  which  are  revolting  and  terrible,  as  is  re- 
markably the  case  in  the  stories  of "  Irene,"  "  Ma- 
homet," "  Rabbi  Ben  Ephraim,"  and  "  Trial  by 
Combat."  Thus  we  find  in  this  volume,  as  in 
ancient  tragedy,  the  noble  elements  both  of  pity 
and  of  terror,  evoked  sometimes  by  a  multitude  of 
details,  sometimes  in  a  bare  and  naked  manner, 
which  suppresses  every  detail.  Mr.  Lytton  is  too 
true  and  too  conscientious  an  artist  to  employ  these 
elements  for  the  sake  of  kindling  a  merely  intellect- 
ual emotion.  To  write  thus,  to  harrow  our  hearts 
by  imaginary  scenes,  or  to  terrify  our  imaginations 
with  frightful  phantasmagorias,  without  any  further 
or  higher  aim,  is  the  vice  of  modern  sensationalism. 
But  it  has  not  been  the  poet's  object  in  this  volume 
thus  to  "  work  without  a  conscience  and  an  aim," 
not  vaguely  to  excite  the  passion  of  pity  and  terror, 
but  by  means  of  those  passions  to  purge  and  purify 
the  mind,  and  to  teach  a  lesson  which,  as  we  have 
said  already,  is  as  elevating  as  any  that  have  ever 
occupied  a  poet's  pen. 

By  hunting  for  faulty  expressions  or  defective 
lines  it  might  be  easy  to  bring  forward  a  number 
of  minute  and  disparaging  criticisms  of  "  Chronicles 
and  Characters  " ;  but  this  would  be  a  poor  way  of 
expressing  gratitude  for  a  volume  which  we  have 
read  with  the  sincerest  pleasure.  We  should  say 
that  Mr.  Lytton's  main  danger  is  over-exuberance ; 
a  fertility  of  imagination,  a  "jewelly  hemorrhage" 
of  words  which  fatigues  and  dazzles  the  attention 
of  the  reader.  In  some  of  his  verses  we  find  a 
luxury  of  paranomasia  and  alliteration,  a  revelling 
in  his  own  mastery  over  language,  which  requires 
suppression  and  control.  Sometimes,  too,  he  in- 
dulges in  inversion,  which  renders  his  meaning 
obscure  and  indistinct,  as  well  as  mars  his  general 
melody.  But  these  are  trifling  defects  when  placed 
in  the  balance  against  his  extraordinary  merits.  It 
is  certain  that  in  these  volumes  he  has  given  us  a 
noble  book,  which  will  add  immensely  to  his  im- 
mediate fame  as  a  poet,  and  which  inspires  us  with 


a  strong  conviction  that  he  is  destined  to  achieve  a 
yet  more  memorable  name,  and  to  contribute  to  our 
literature  a  still  greater  and  more  enduring  posses- 
sion. 


DODGING  A  SHARK. 

"  I  think,"  said  the  skipper,  one  morning  at 
breakfast,  as  we  were  discussing  that  meal  in  the 
cuddy  of  the  "  Calcutta,"  then  at  anchor  off"  the 
mouth  of  the  Ullua,  —  "I  think  we  had  better  fill 
in  as  we  go,  so  I  shall  send  the  boats  cocoa-nutting. 
Would  you  like  to  go  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  I  replied.  "  I  've  never 
been  down  among  the  lagoons,  and  should  like  it 
above  all  things." 

"  I  'm  glad  of  that,"  said  the  skipper ;  "  for  I  shall 
not  go  myself.  I  'm  not  ambitious  of  being  stung  to 
death  by  mosquitoes  ;  but  as  you  have  never  been 
down  the  coast,  the  novelty  will  perhaps  repay  you 
for  the  pain." 

"  I  '11  run  the  chance  of  a  stinging,"  I  retorted. 
"If  we  get  a  strong  sea-breeze,  we  may  happily 
escape  these  little  pests ;  but  when  do  we  start  ?  " 

"  With  the  land-wind  in  the  morning." 

"  All  right !     Who  is  to  go  ?  " 

"  The  stevedore  for  one,  because  he  knows  the 
coast  well ;  the  rest  you  can  choose  for  yourself." 

"  Then  I  shall  have  Jones  for  one.  He  's  handy 
and  cooks  well." 

During  the  day  I  selected  the  rest  of  my  men, 
hauled  the  boats  alongside,  and  got  everything 
ready  for  a  start,  which  it  was  arranged  should  be 
about  three  o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 

Central  America  is  so  little  known  that,  without 
casting  any  reflection  on  the  reader's  geographical 
knowledge,  I  may  assume  that  he  was  not  quite 
clear,  when  I  said  that  the  "  Calcutta  "  was  at  an- 
chor off  the  mouth  of  the  Ullua,  in  what  part  of  the 
globe  that  river  is  situated. 

Close  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  there 
is  a  low,  level  track  of  land,  covered  with  immense 
forests,  through  which  runs  the  Rio  Ullua,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  majestic  streams  in  that  state. 
This  river  empties  itself  into  the  sea  in  about  15°  45' 
N.  latitude,  and  87°  40'  W.  longitude.  At  its  mouth 
is  an  anchorage,  where  vessels  can  ride  in  compar- 
ative safety,  and  where,  during  certain  months  in 
the  year,  is  collected  a  large  fleet  of  merchant  ships, 
waiting  to  be  freighted  with  the  mahogany  which  is 
cut  in  the  interior,  and  floated  down  the  river. 
Among  these  vessels  was  the  barque  "  Calcutta," 
whose  cargo  was  about  half  completed. 

Again,  few  of  my  readers  will  have  understood 
what  the  skipper  meant  by  "filling  in,"  or  the  ne- 
cessity of  procuring  cocoa-nuts  for  that  purpose.  I 
must,  therefore,  explain  that  in  loading  ships  with 
mahogany,  there  are  spaces  between  the  ends  of  the 
logs,  and  the  fore  and  after  parts  of  the  ship,  which, 
to  prevent  the  logs  from  shifting  when  the  ship  is  at 
sea,  are  filled  with  cocoa-nuts.  It  was  to  procure  a 
supply  of  nuts  for  this  purpose  that  I  and  Peter 
Byrnes,  the  stevedore,  with  ten  men  and  three  boys, 
started  on  that  August  morning.  As  it  was  late 
in  the  season,  and  all  the  nuts  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  river's  mouth  had  been  gathered,  our 
destination  was  one  of  the  lagoons  to  the  eastward 
of  Punta  de  Sal,  or  as  we  should  call  it  in  English, 
Salt  Point,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  along  the 
coast. 

We  "  knocked  out "  at  half  past  two ;  and  though, 
overnight,  every  one  had  looked  forward  to  it  as  a 
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pleasant  trip,  there  was  no  small  amount  of"  grum- 
bling when  the  time  came  for  turning  out ;  indeed, 
I  cannot  with  justice  say  that,  when  the  steward 
poked  his  head  into  my  berth  to  call  me,  I  gave  him 
a  very  courteous  reception.  I  ceased  to  grumble, 
however,  when  I  got  on  deck,  for  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  scene  which  met  my  view  amply  re- 
paid me  for  my  broken  slumber. 

It  was  one  of  Nature's  most  glorious  pictures. 
Above,  a  world  of  luminous  stars  spangled  the  firma- 
ment, all  of  which  were  reflected  with  extraordinary 
fidelity  and  brilliancy  in  the  calm  blue  waters.  The 
ship  seemed  floating  on  a  sea  of  stars.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  all.  The  moon  had  just  disappeared 
in  the  west,  leaving  behind  her  a  streak  of  bright 
light,  which  still  clung  to  the  horizon,  showing  dis- 
tinctly the  undulations  of  the  ground-swell  in  the 
offing,  as  sharply  defined  as  if  they  had  been  cut  out 
of  paper,  and  pasted  against  the  sky. 

The  men  were  told  off  into  the  boats,  and  we 
pushed  off.  What  an  extraordinary  feeling  is  that 
which  those  in  a  boat  experience  when  at  night  they 
sail  away  from  a  large  ship !  The  boat  appears  to 
be  stationary,  while  the  great  black  hull  and  the  tall 
masts  seem  to  melt  away  and  disappear.  All  this  I 
experienced  as  we  left  the  old  "Calcutta"  at  her 
anchorage :  but  very  soon  the  rippling  of  the  water 
under  the  boat's  bows  dispelled  the  notion  that  we 
were  stationary,  and  an  hour  afterwards  daybreak 
found  us  far  advanced  on  our  expedition. 

About  six  o'clock,  after  a  good  deal  of  coquetry, 
the  breeze  failed  us  altogether,  and  we  had  to  take 
to  our  oars. 

The  sea  was  calm ;  not  a  ripple  or  a  Haw  broke 
the  glass-like  expanse,  except,  now  and  again,  when 
a  shoal  of  skip-jacks,  scared  by  the  noise  of  the  oars, 
leaped  above  the  surface,  and  alter  skimming  the 
water  for  a  short  distance,  till  like  a  glittering  show- 
er of  silver  into  the  sea  again. 

I  know  not  if  it  is  so  with  others,  but  with  me 
every  phase  of  nature  has  its  peculiar  excellency, 
and  the  bright  and  varied  panorama  which  sur- 
rounded me,  and  the  beauty  of  the  ocean's  bed, 
called  up  feelings  of  both  wonder  and  delight. 

No  description  of  mine  can  ^ive  any  idea  of  the 
crystal  purity  of  the  water  on  which  we  floated,  or 
the  extraordinary  and  deceptive  appearances  pro- 
duced by  it.  Beneath  us  were  three  or  four  fathoms 
of  water,  and  yet  every  rock,  patch  of  sand,  and 
branch  of  sea-weed,  were  as  distinctly  visible  to  the 
eye  as  though  we  had  been  looking  at  them  through 
a  piece  of  glass;  indeed,  more  so,  for  the  transpar- 
ency of  the  water  seemed  to  add  to  their  distinct- 
ness, while,  at  the  same  time,  it  acted  as  a  magnifier. 
Such  was  the  wonderful  effect  produced,  that  at 
times  rocks  and  gigantic,  vegetables  appeared  float- 
ing on  the  surface,  as  though  to  bar  our  pro- 
but,  as  we  approached  them,  they  seemed  suddenly 
to  sink  to  the  bottom  again. 

AVe.  appeared  to  lie  passing  over  a  lovely  marine 
garden,  perfectly  alive  with  brilliant-hued  fish,  which 
darted  about  among  the  weeds  and  coral  branches 
with  a  celerity  that  was  quite  marvellous.  In  other 
places,  large  and  brilliant-colored  star-fish  clung  to 
the  rocks,  while  huge  craw-fish  moved  about  with  the 
utmost  rapidity. 

But,  after  all,  description  is  useless.  Had  I  at  my 
command  the  glowing  language  of  the  poet,  or  the 
power  of  using  a  pencil  dipped  in  the  most  vivid 
and  brilliant  colors,  I  could  not  give  any  idea,  but 
one  that  would  fall  far  short  of  the  reality,  of  the 
extreme  brightness  and  clearness  of  the  water,  and 


the  luxuriance  of  form  and  color  which  studded  that 
tropical  sea. 

We  had  been  pulling  now  for  nearly  two  hours, 
and  a  two-hours'  stretch  at  the  oar,  under  a  tropical 
sun,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  joked  about.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  that  we  saw 
the  entrance  to  Port  Sal  open  on  the  starboard  side, 
and  shortly  afterwards  we  entered  the  little  land- 
locked cove  of  that  name. 

The  harbor  was  a  very  snug  and  pleasant  spot ; 
but  though  it  is  called  a  port,  and  for  small  craft  is 
very  commodious,  the  reader  must  not  suppose  it 
was  surrounded  by  wharves  and  quays.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  not  the  least  sign  of  life,  except 
the  shoals  of  monkeys  and  parrots  which  came  down 
to  welcome  us,  and  screamed  and  chattered  in  a 
most  ludicrous  manner,  as  they  fluttered  among  the 
trees. 

Nothing  could  be  lovelier  to  the  eye,  weary  with 
the  blinding  glare  of  the  sun,  than  the  rich  green  of 
the  waving  trees :  nothing  could  be  more  inviting 
than  the  cool  shade  they  afforded.  We  selected  Col- 
our encampment  a  fine  spot,  clear  of  brushwood,  and 
yet  well  shaded,  and  immediately  commenced  our 
arrangements  for  the  night,  as  we  knew  that  we 
could  not  make  head  against  the  sea-breeze,  which 
blows  on  this  coast  daily  with  considerable  violence. 

Port  Sal  is  very  difficult  of  entrance,  but,  when 
inside,  it  is  quite  a  fairy  spot.  Two  high  rocky 
headlands,  about  fifty  fathoms  apart,  afforded  such 
a  shelter  as  rendered  the  water  of  this  place,  even 
in  the  most  stormy  weather,  perfectly  smooth  and 
calm.  A  sandy  beach  surrounds  the  harbor,  bi 
by  the  primeval  forest,  which,  in  this  instance,  grew 
close  to  the  water's  edge. 

The  bush,  as  well  as  the  trees,  was  full  of  life. 
When  wo  entered,  a  number  of  large  alligators  could 
be  seen  basking  in  the  sun,  or  standing  side  by  side 
on  the  beach,  like  a  long  row  of  brown  soldiers. 
They  all  took  to  the  water  as  we  approached  ;  but 
not  understanding  why  their  territory  should  be  thus 
invaded,  they  every  now  and  then  glided  silently  op 
on  the  sand,  shooting  their  long  snouts  out  of  the 
water,  and  gazing  at  us;  then,  as  silently  launching 
themselves  backward,  they  disappeared  out  of  sight. 
Finding  we  did  not  vacate,  they  swam  achM  the 
harbor  to  find  another  hot  place,  such  as  these  cold- 
blooded animals  so  much  delight  in.  At  other  places 
sand-pipers  were  trotting  about  in  the  pools ;  at  the 
entrance  to  a  creek  was  a  long  line  of  ftanungoes  ; 
while  now  and  then  a  great  pelican,  or  booby,  flapped 
heavily  across  the  water,  and  disappeared  through 
the  entrance. 

Peter  Byrnes,  as  soon  as  we  landed,  started  into 
the  bush,  taking  his  gun  with  him,  and  had  not  been 
gone  long,  betbrc  two  or  three  reports  set  the  whole 
colony  of  animals  in  an  uproar.  Jones  was  making 
himself  conspicuous  by  collecting  wood  and  lighting 
a  fire.  Peter  soon  returned  with  a  monkey  or  two, 
and  several  brace  of  young  macaws  and  parrots, 
which  Jones  at  once  proceeded  to  divest  of  their 
feathers. 

By  the  joint  exertions  of  these  two,  our  dinner 
was  at  last  before  us ;  and  though  not  a  luxurious 
one,  garnished  as  it  was  with  hunger,  we  thought  it 
excellent.  The  air,  the  exercise,  and  that  keen 
sense  of  animal  enjoyment  which  is  to  be  found  in 
such  a  life,  caused  us  to  look  with  complacency, 
even  on  roasted  parrot  and  stewed  monkey. 

Nothing  worthy  of  notice  took  place  until  night 
came  on.  I  had  brought  a  hammock  with  me,  lor 
however  beautiful  and  poetical  it  may  be  to  recline 
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on  a  bed  of  leaves,  even  though  they  be  of  roses,  I 
had  a  notion  that  a  hammock  slung  between  two 
trees,  with  a  blanket  to  wrap  myself  in,  would  be  a 
much  more  prudent  and  sensible  arrangement.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  supper  I  retired  to  my  hammock,  in 
the  hope  of  passing  a  comfortable  night,  for,  what 
with  the  fatigues  of  the  day  and  the  little  rest  I  had 
had  the  previous  night,  I  was  dead-beat. 

Vain  hope !  let  no  man  think  to  have  a  comforta- 
ble night  in  a  tropical  forest.  Up  to  eleven  o'clock, 
all  was  calm  and  serene,  and  rolling  myself  in  my 
blanket,  I  lay  down.  Everything  for  the  first  hour 
was  still ;  and  I  fell  asleep  watching  the  fireflies  as 
they  flitted  by  thousands  through  the  air. 

From  the  most  delicious  slumber  that  ever  tired 
man  knew,  I  was  awakened  by  a  noise  such  as  I  had 
never  heard  before ;  it  was,  perhaps,  the  most  in- 
fernal serenade  that  ever  fell  upon  human  ear. 
Fancy  a  conglomeration  of  the  most  unearthly  and 
discordant  sounds  that  were  ever  uttered  ;  but  that 
were  vain,  for  nothing  short  of  hearing  it  could  give 
any  positive  notion  of  the  horrible  discord  that  drove 
sleep  from  my  couch.  Thousands  of  animals,  rep- 
tiles, and  insects  seemed  to  be  striving  to  outdo  each 
other  in  the  production  of  singular  and  inharmoni- 
ous sounds.  There  were  howls,  groans,  roars,  and 
shrieks,  accompanied  by  a  chorus  of  croaking,  pip- 
ing, bellowing,  and  hooting,  varied  at  intervals  by  a 
little  scraping,  grinding,  and  saw-sharpening ;  while, 
in  addition  to  all  this,  it  appeared  as  though  an  army 
of  cats  were  carrying  on  an  extensive  nocturnal  per- 
formance, in  which  dissonance  was,  as  usual,  a  prom- 
inent feature.  Sometimes  there  would  come  a  lull ; 
the  animals  would  sink  into  silence,  and  the  concert 
would  be  left  to  the  insects  alone ;  then  suddenly 
the  shrill  hooting  of  some  night-bird  as  it  darted  off 
into  the  forest,  or  the  cry  of  a  wild  animal  from  the 
tree-top,  would  arouse  again  the  whole  catalogue  of 
sounds.* 

Towards  morning  I  was  dozing,  and  the  animal 
world,  which  seemed  to  be  following  my  example, 
had  almost  sunk  into  silence,  when  I  was  aroused  by 
a  strong  musky  smell,  that  seemed  suddenly  to  per- 
vade the  whole  encampment.  I  was  not  properly 
awake,  but  I  fancied  that  some  wild  animal  must  be 
near,  and  I  cautiously  looked  over  the  side  of  the 
hammock. 

The  fires,  on  which  we  had  heaped  fuel  before  re- 
tiring to  rest,  had  died  down,  leaving  only  a  few 
smouldering  embers,  which  glimmered  up  occasion- 
ally. I  could  but  just  see  the  dusky  forms  of  the 
men  as  they  lay  around  me,  for  the  moon  had  now 
set  behind  the  mountains;  and  except  where  the 
starlight  fell  upon  the  water,  or  when  the  flickering 
light  of  the  fire  now  and  then  illuminated  the  camp, 
all  was  black  as  night.  Recalling  my  scattered 
senses,  and  opening  my  eyes,  I  cast  them  along  the 
opening  that  led  to  the  water.  As  I  did  so,  I  fan- 
cied I  saw  something  moving.  I  could  not  make  out 
what  it  was  ;  but  it  came  up  slowly  and  stealthily. 
At  last  I  perceived  that  it  was  of  hideous  shape,  and 
that  it  was  moving  up  towards  the  sleeping  sea- 
men. 

For  a  moment  I  dared  not  move  or  speak,  for  I 
could  not  see  distinctly  enough  to  make  out  what  it 
was.  At  length  a  portion  of  the  fire  gave  way,  and 
the  unburnt  wood  falling  in  among  the  lighted  em- 
bers, shot  forth  a  bright  flame,  and  showed  me  the 
long  gaunt  snout  of  an  enormous  alligator.     I  seized 

*  These  arose  chiefly  from  a  species  of  monkey  known  to  natural- 
ists as  the  Howling  Monkey. 


my  gun,  which,  fortunately,  I  had  had  the  precau- 
tion to  place  at  the  head  of  my  hammock,  aimed  at 
its  eyes,  and  pulled  the  trigger ;  but  the  cap  only 
went  off.  The  beast  was  now  close  to  one  of  the 
men ;  but  at  the  snap  of  the  cap  he  stood  still  and 
listened.  I  put  on  another  cap,  and  shook  up  the 
priming.  By  this  time  the  brute  had  ranged  up 
alongside  Peter  Byrnes,  and  was  just  bending  his 
tail  ready  for  a  blow,  when  I  fired. 

All  hands  were  up  in  an  instant.  One  of  the 
boys,  in  rising,  stumbled  over  the  beast,  and  not 
knowing  what  it  was,  bellowed  loudly  for  help. 
Meanwhile  the  struggles  of  the  alligator  were  ter- 
rific, and  he  was  blowing  furiously.  At  last,  with  an 
expiring  effort,  he  turned  round,  and  dragging  him- 
self down  to  the  water,  plunged  heavily  into  it. 

No  sooner  had  the  beast  disappeared,  than  we 
began  to  look  about  us  for  the  boy,  but  he  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  I  was  somewhat  puzzled  at 
this.  I  had  heard  of  alligators  dragging  their  prey 
into  the  water,  and  drowning  it ;  but  that  one 
should. do  so  in  his  death-throes,  and  that  before 
our  faces,  without  our  perceiving  it,  appeared  mar- 
vellous. Still,  there  was  the  fact :  the  boy  was 
gone. 

After  so  tragical  an  episode,  I  felt  no  inclination 
to  sleep,  for  I  could  not  get  the  thought  of  the  poor 
boy  out  of  my  head.  So  I  raked  together  the  red 
embers  of  the  fire,  and  heaping  on  more  wood,  it 
soon  blazed  up  brightly.  Then,  filling  my  pipe,  I 
sat  down  to  think. 

At  last  day  dawned,  and  as  the  light  increased, 
my  surprise  was  greater  than  I  can  describe,  to  see 
the  boy,  whom  I  fancied  had  been  carried  off  by 
the  cayman,  quietly  sleeping  in  his  place  among  the 
men.  I  awoke  him,  and  asked  him  for  an  explana- 
tion ;  but  I  could  get  nothing  satisfactory  from  him, 
except  that  he  had  been  horribly  frightened,  ran  off 
he  knew  not  where,  and  had  sneaked  back  into 
the  camp  while  I  was  dozing. 

The  first  ray  of  the  sun  found  us  at  sea  again. 
With  our  sails  swelling  with  a  fresh  and  invigora- 
ting breeze,  we  passed  the  point  and  were  bowling 
away  towards  our  destination ;  and  by  six  o'clock 
we  entered  the  mouth  of  the  lagoon. 

And  now  came  the  aim  and  object  of  our  expedi- 
tion, —  the  procuring  a  supply  of  cocoa-nuts.  In 
this  genial  clime  the  cocoa-nut  palm  grows  to  an 
amazing  height,  usually  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet ; 
but,  in  some  instances,  if  my  eyes  did  not  deceive 
me,  they  rose  to  ninety  or  a  hundred.  The  whole 
of  the  stem  is  clear,  that  is,  without  limb  or  protu- 
berance, and  I  may  say  without  bark.  At  any 
rate,  they  have  what  may  be  called  a  smooth  round 
trunk ;  consequently  it  requires  no  little  agility  and 
ingenuity  to  climb  them.  This  was  not  to  be  done 
by  agility  alone,  as  some  of  our  fellows  found  out ; 
and  here  Jones  proved  himself  a  man  of  resource. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  been  cocoa-nut- 
ting, and  it  was  soon  evident  that  he  understood 
what  he  was  about.  He  had  brought  with  him  a 
piece  of  senit,  which  the  unnautical  reader  may  be 
informed  is  a  piece  of  wide  flat  braid,  formed  of 
rope  yarns.  This  he  fastened  round  his  ankles, 
leaving  them  about  ten  inches  apart ;  having  tried 
this  contrivance,  to  see  that  it  was  fast,  he  com- 
menced his  ascent.  This  he  did  somewhat  in  the 
usual  fashion  by  embracing  the  tree,  and  then 
drawing  his  legs  up  as  high  as  he  could,  and  press- 
ing the  senit  band  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
raised  himself  bodily,  and  thus,  alternately  raising 
his  body  with  his  hands,  drawing  his  feet  up,  and 
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pressing  the  band  against  the  trunk,  he  ascended 
with  great  ea.se  and  rapidity. 

Peter's  skill  was  now  also  brought  into  requisition. 
He  hail  with  him  what  is  termed  a  strop,  a  piece  of 
rope,  the  ends  of  which  were  spliced  together,  form- 
ing, when  opened,  a  sort  of  hempen  hoop.  Taking 
tli is,  doubled,  he  encircled  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
with  the  two  parts  of  the  rope,  and  passing  one 
bight  through  the  other,  he  separated  the  second 
loop  and  slipped  it  over  his  head  and  down  his 
body  till  he  could  sit  in  it.  Then  lie  began  his 
accent  after  the  following  fashion.  First  he  pushed 
above  his  head  the  part  looped  round  the  tree,  then 
planting  his  feet  against  the  trunk,  he  I  abed  him- 
self several  feet ;  while  doing  this  he  dipped  up 
the  noose,  and  thus  worked  his  way  up  to  the  top. 
There,  sitting  securely  in  the  loop,  he  leisurely 
picked  the  nuts  and  dropped  them  at  our  feet. 
Having  cleared  the  tree,  lie  dipped  the  loop  over 
his  head,  let  the  strop  fall,  and  slid  rapidly  down  to 
the  ground. 

The  only  interruption  we  experienced  in  procnr- 
ing  our  cargo  was  from  an  army  of  monkeys,  which 
came  down  from  the  woods  to  witness  our  opera- 
tions. First  they  came  in  sixes  and  sevens,  swing- 
ing themselves  from  tree  to  tree,  grinning  and  chat- 
tering at  us  as  we  proceeded  with  onr  work  ;  but 
presently  they  arrived  in  shoals,  beaded  by  an  old 
fellow  who  seemed  a  sort  of  patriarch  among  them. 
In  the  midst  of  their  gambols  he  seated  himself  upon 
a  high  tree,  and  they  assembled  round  him  ;  then 
he  appeared  to  be  haranguing  them,  while  tliev 
listened  with  profound  attention.  Suddenly,  as 
though  what  he  said  was  excessively  comical,  thev 
all  seemed  to  be  seized  with  fits  of  laughter,  and 
swinging  from  bough  to  bough,  shrieked  and  chat- 
tered as  if  they  had  gone  mail  ;  the  J 
particularly,  were  convulsed  with  hilarity,  for  thev 
tumbled  one  over  the  other,  jumping  into  the  air 
with  playful  shouts;  when  you  thought  they  were 
falling,  they  dexterously  clutched  a  branch  and 
turned   round    and   grime  .  as  if  to  enjoy 

your    disappointment.      At    las!,    so    insolem 
they,  that   they  alighted   cloM   tO   the    verv  tT< 
were  picking,  and  seemed  half  inclined  to  make  an 
attack.     It  was  not  until  I  had  cooled  tin 
by  a  couple  of  shots  that  they  .1 
oil' into  the  forest,  uttering  the  most  horrible  i 

By  eleven  o'clock  we  had  succeeded  in  lillir.g  our 
boats,  but  it  was  useless  to  think  of  starting  till  the 
land-breeze  came  down,  which  would  be  lute  in  the 
evening  or  early  next  morning.  All  hands,  there- 
tore,  began  to  think  of  making  provision  for  <i 
and  the  stevedore  proceeded  to  enlighten  us  as  to 
the  mode  of  fishing  in  Honduras. 

The  water  in   the   lagoon,  though  not  so  ek 
le,  was  yet  sufficiently  so  to  distinguish  the 

fish  as  they  basked   in   the  sunshine.      A  cor  lingly, 

Peter  taking  his  gear,  consisting  of  a  line  and  .- 

got  into  the  gig  with  a  boy,  and.  pulling  out  from 

Shore,  let   her  ft  prac- 

tised  eye  saw  a  fish  swimming  near  the  surface,  he 
launched   his  spear,  and    struck    it.      The    moment 

jtrieken  fist  felt  the  spike    it    darted    far 
with  a  bound,   and  a  jerk  :  bat,  to  understand  this 
method  of  fishing,  I  must  give  a  description  of  these 

First,  there  is  a  long  tapering  staff,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  barbed  spike.  :  to  a 

line,  t'.ie  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  a  float,  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  by  two  in  diameter;  and 
round  which  the  line  is  wound.     The    float   is   at- 
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tached  to  one  end  of  the  staff,  and  the  spike  to  the 
other,  but  in  such  a  manner  that,  as  soon  as  the  fish 
is  struck,  the  spike  is  disengaged  from  one  end  of 
the  stall',  which  immediately  reverses  itself  and 
sutlers  the  cork-float  to  be  also  disengaged.  The 
fish  darts  forward,  as  I  have  before  observed,  as 
soon  as  it  is  struck,  and  the  float  being  separated 
from  the  stall',  the  line  runs  off  the  reel,  or  float, 
and  when  it  has  all  run  off",  the  cork  goes  bobbing 
about  on  the  surface  in  a  most  curious  fashion. 

When  Peter  had  struck  a  fish  he  took  no  further 
notice  of  it,  but  went  on  spearing  till  he  had  struck 
about  half  a  dozen,  by  which  time  those  he  had  first 
caught  had  ceased  their  efforts  to  release  themselves, 
and  the  floats  were  stationary.  He  then  commenced 
to  haul  in  his  lines,  which  was  soon  done,  and  when 
he  came  on  shore  we  found  he  had  captured  six 
large  fish  ;  one  of  a  description  I  had  never  before 
seen.  The  body  was  chiefly  of  a  light  green  on  the 
back,  verging  into  yellow  on  the  belly,  variously 
banded  and  dotted  with  black,  and  the  (ins  and  tail 
spotted  with  vermilion  or  bright  red.  and  marked 
on  each  side  with  peacock's  eyes,  'flu-  eye  0f  the 
fish,  which  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  head, 
was  of  a  clear  bright  orange,  tinged  in  the  upper 
part  with  red. 

Jones's  method  of  cooking  fish  was  new,  and 
whether  he  had  learned  it  from  the  Indians,  or 
stumbled  upon  it  by  accident,  was  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  most  scientific  principles.  The  larg- 
est of  the  fish  having  been  Staffed,  was  wrapped  in 
and  placed  in  a  hole  in  the  sand,  which  had 
previously  been  filled  with  wood,  and  was  at  the 
time  a  mass  of  glowing  coals.  As  soon  as  the  fish 
was  placed  therein,  it  was  covered  up,  and  when 
wanted,  was  taken  out  and  eaten  immediately.  A 
delicious  method  of  cooking  fish  1  never  met 
with. 

Whilst  the  dinner  was  being  prepared.  I  prop 
to  the  stevedore  that  we  should   take  a  bath   in   the 
lagoon.     Peter.  !  ted  that  it  was  not 

safe  on  account  of  the  alligators ;  but  he  said  he 
knew  a  place  outside  where  we  could  bathe  without 
fear.  Accordingly  we  tiK>k  the  gig,  and  though  we 
grounded  several  times,  we  succeeded  in  getting 
through  the  narrow  chain,  iicd  the  place 

Peter  had  spoken  of. 

It  was  a  small,  but  beautiful  basin  of  water,  with 
a  fine,  dear  sandy  bottom.  a  one  side  by 

a   bit   of  beach,  whil  ■  encircled  by  a 

:  locks.     In  some  parts  the  reef  was   just  cov- 
ered with  a  sheet  of  foam,  while  in  ofh< 

jotted  up  in  huge  masses,  over  which  the  swell 
broke  with  a  noise  like  thunder.     Outside  the  reef 
stiff  breeze  blowing,  but   inside  the  sur- 
ni,  and  the  waters  clear;  though    now 
and  then  it  was  curled  by  a  brisk  flaw,  which  ren- 
dered mon;  refreshing  and  enchanting  the  water  of 
•autiful  inlet. 

Not  caring  to  anchor  the  boat,  we  ■:  and, 

plunging  in,  swam  out  to  the  reef.  I  was  enjoying 
the  bath  amazingly,  floundering  about  under  the 
lee  of  the  rocks,  over  which  the  green  seas  broke  at, 
intervals.- half  smothering  me  in  a  natural  shower- 
bath.  The  water  on  the  part  of  the  reef  on  which 
I  stood  was  scarcely  two  feet  deep,  except  where 
ell  came  round,  and  then  I  was  almost  taken 
o'f  my  legs,  such  was  the  precarious  nature  of  my 
footing. 

I  was  just  waiting  for  another  roller  to  burst  over 
me,  and  the  stevedore  was  floating  on  his  back  in 
the  centre  of  the  basiu,  when  to  my  intense  horror 
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I  saw  a  large  shark  making  towards  him.     I  cried 
out  loudly,  "  A  shark  !  a  shark ! " 

The  stevedore,  hearing  this  terrifying  cry,  turned 
to  see  from  whence  the  danger  came.  It  would 
have  been  useless  for  him  to  attempt  to  reach  the 
boat,  so  I  shouted  to  him  to  strike  out  for  the  shore. 
For  a  second  or  two  he  seemed  fear-stricken,  and 
made  no  effort  to  reach  the  land.  Suddenly,  he 
either  realized  the  danger  of  his  position,  or  he 
decided  upon  some  plan  of  escape,  for  he  struck  out 
boldly  for  the  shore.  Those  few  seconds  of  indecis- 
ion on  the  part  of  Peter  had  enabled  the  monster 
to  get  into  fearful  proximity  to  him,  and  for  some 
minutes  the  race  was  an  exciting  one.  I  held  my 
breath  and  looked  on  half  paralyzed  with  terror, 
while  foot  by  foot  the  shark  drew  nearer  to  him ; 
expecting  every  instant  to  see  its  silvery  stomach 
glancing  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  form  of  the  steve- 
dore dragged  under  water. 

Just  as  the  shark  was  within  a  few  fathoms  of 
him,  the  stevedore  turned  sharp  round  and  dived. 
As  his  foot  disappeared  beneath  the  surface,  the 
monster  dashed  at  it,  and  there  was  great  commo- 
tion in  the  water.  For  some  seconds  the  brute 
lashed  his  tail,  his  struggles  were  terrific,  and  I 
thought  it  was  all  over  with  poor  Peter.  But  in 
another  moment  or  two,  to  my  inexpressible  joy,  I 
saw  his  head  emerge  from  the  water,  some  distance 
from  the  sha*-k,  and  a  cry  of  thankfulness  escaped 
me  as  I  saw  him  reach  the  shore  in  safety. 

Meanwhile  the  shark  had  released  himself  from 
the  shoal ;  for  I  now  saw  that  Peter,  who  knew  the 
place  well,  had  availed  himself  of  his  knowledge, 
and  dexterously  avoiding  it,  had  put  the  shark 
aground  upon  a  spit  of  sand  that  ran  out  from  the 
shore. 

No  sooner  did  the  brute  clear  the  shoal  than  he 
made  for  the  reef.  I  had  been  so  occupied  with 
the  stevedore's  danger  that  I  had  not  thought  of 
myself.  When  I  did,  the  great  black  fin  was  sailing 
down  rapidly  towards  me.  To  enable  the  reader  to 
realize  my  situation  more  fully,  I  may  say  that  the 
boat  was  floating  gayly  in  the  middle  of  the  inlet, 
and  was  thus  of  no  service,  either  to  Peter  or  me. 
Thus,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  my  return  was  effect- 
ually cut  off  by  the  shark,  I  could  not  hope  for  any 
assistance  from  the  shore.  It  is  true,  the  danger 
was  not  so  imminent  as  in  the  case  of  the  stevedore, 
but  my  position  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  extreme 
peril,  and  one  from  which  I  could  see  no  means  of 
escape. 

Some  horrible  instinct  seemed  to  have  enabled 
this  monster  to  scent  me;  for  a  few  minutes  after 
Peter's  retreat  he  was  floating  close  to  me,  gazing 
at  me  with  his  hideous  eyes,  and  looking  as  though 
lie  was  only  waiting  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
seize  me.  Death,  painful  and  horrible,  stared  me  in 
the  face,  and  I  could  do  nothing  to  escape  from  it. 

I  had  retreated  on  to  the  highest  part  of  the  reef; 
but  the  position  afforded  little  extra  security,  for 
when  the  rollers  swept  over  it  I  was  several  times 
knocked  off  my  feet,  and  once  nearly  precipitated 
into  the  very  jaws  of  the  shark. 

I  remained  for  some  time  in  fearful  suspense,  half 
paralyzed  with  terror,  and  uncertain  what  to  do. 
The  boat  was  pursuing  a  most  erratic  course,  now 
carried  one  way,  and  now  another,  by  the  opposite 
currents  of  air.  At  one  time  it  seemed  floating  to- 
wards me,  and  my  spirits  began  to  revive ;  but  as 
soon  as  it  got  under  the  lee  of  the  rocks  it  advanced 
no  farther,  only  bobbing  and  dancing  before  me,  as 
if  to   cheat  me  with  vain  hopes.     Then  suddenly 


another  flaw  seized  it,  and  carried  it  once  more  into 
the  centre  of  the  inlet.  One  time  I  thought  of  at- 
tempting to  reach  the  point  by  wading  across  the 
reef;  but  I  was  uncertain  as  to  the  depth,  and  I 
feared  when  I  got  quite  from  under  the  lee  of  the 
high  rocks  the  rollers  would  be  too  strong  for  me,  so 
that  idea  was  dismissed. 

I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  from  my  terrible  com- 
panion, which  had  continued  to  float  almost  motion- 
less in  the  clear  water  before  me.  His  eyes,  dull 
and  flaccid,  yet  so  ferocious,  seemed  to  follow  my 
every  movement.  At  intervals,  as  if  to  delude  me, 
he  would  gradually  fade  away,  sinking  slowly,  and 
without  any  motion  of  his  body,  till  he  almost  dis- 
appeared from  sight,  and  then,  without  any  per- 
ceptible effort,  rose  again  like  a  cork  to  the  surface. 
There  he  lay  like  a  cat  pretending  to  sleep,  yet 
never  taking  its  glance  from  its  prey. 

The  tension  of  the  muscles  was  so  great  to  keep 
my  footing,  and  I  had  been  so  long  in  the  water, 
that  I  felt  my  strength  could  not  last  much  longer, 
and  I  expected  every  minute  to  be  swept  from  the 
reef.  All  hope,  therefore,  of  escape,  as  far  as  any 
active  measure  on  my  part  was  concerned,  was  gone, 
—  my  trust  was  now  in  God ;  I  could  do  nothing, 
but  await  His  will. 

From  this  state  of  despondency  I  was  awakened 
by  a  shout,  and  the  next  instant  I  was  hauled  into 
the  boat. 

What  became  of  my  enemy,  or  how  I  got  clear  of 
the  inlet,  I  have  no  very  definite  idea.  All  I  know 
is  that,  making  a  bold  dash,  Peter  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  boat,  and  rescuing  me.  We  were  not 
long  in  dressing,  and  soon  got  back  to  the  lagoon ; 
and  though  only  half  an  hour  previous  I  had  ex- 
pected to  be  food  for  a  shark,  the  idea  had  not  taken 
away  my  appetite,  for  I  enjoyed  my  dinner  as  well 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,. 

After  dinner  we  lit  our  pipes,  and  reclining  upon 
the  green  and  leafy  sward,  I  mused  on  my  situation. 
Nothing,  perhaps,  could  be  more  romantic.  The  scene 
was  a  wild  one ;  and,  as  I  gazed  into  the  dark  and 
solemn  forests,  that  stretched  for  hundreds  of  miles 
along  the  coast,  and  extended  an  unknown  distance 
into  the  interior,  I  felt  my  heart  dilate,  and  my 
pulse  beat  strong,  as  I  thought  of  their  mysterious 
depth,  vast  extent,  and  the  immense  variety  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life  they  contained. 

Nothing  strikes  a  European  more  forcibly  when 
he  first  sees  a  tropical  forest  than  the  gigantic 
growth  of  its  vegetable  productions.  But  what,  af- 
ter a  time,  surprises  him  more  than  anything,  is  to 
find  himself  living,  as  it  were,  in  a  perpetual  spring, 
with  a  continuous  and  never-ending  harvest.  It  is 
not  only  surprising  to  him  that  Nature  is  able  to 
sustain  such  immense,  and,  it  would  almost  appear, 
prodigal  demands  upon  her  vital  energies,  —  pro- 
ducing, as  she  does,  the  most  beautiful  things,  in  the 
most  wonderful  profusion ;  but  that  she  does  this  un- 
aided by  man,  almost  without  intermission,  and 
without  any  appearance  of  exhaustion  or  decadence 
of  power. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  which 
gives  the  traveller  a  grander  idea  of  nature  than 
Central  America.  No  one  who  has  ever  seen  her 
glorious  forests,  her  picturesque  streams,  and  her 
forest-clad,  cloud-capped  mountains,  has  ever  come 
back  disappointed.  As  far  as  I  am  individually  con- 
cerned, I  can  say  truly,  that  a  week  of  the  life  one 
is  obliged  to  adopt  in  the  bush  is  worth  years  of 
ordinary  existence. 

In  the  evening  we  embarked,  taking,  in  addition 
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to  our  load  of  ripe  nuts,  a  number  of  unripe  ones, 
or,  as  they  are  called,  jelly-nuts.  With  regard  to 
these,  the  fluid  they  contain  is  the  most  delicious 
drink  I  ever  came  across,  particularly  if  you  add  to 
the  liquor  a  dash  of  old  rum.  It  is  the  more  pleas- 
ant on  account  of  its  coolness,  for  even  if  the  nuts  are 
picked  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  fluid  is  as  cold  as 
though  it  had  been  iced.  How  Peter  and  I  revelled 
in  this  cocoa-nut  sangaree  ;  how  we  laughed  at  the 
dangers  we  had  so  narrowly  escaped ;  or  how  many 

Eipes  wc  smoked,  the  reader  must  not  expect  to 
now.  All  I  shall  say  with  regard  to  our  return  is, 
that  with  a  fair  breeze,  after  camping  for  the  night 
in  Port  Sal,  we  reached  the  ship  in  safety  the  ne.xt 
afternoon. 


LAMARTINE. 

There  is  a  general  prejudice  against  poets  enter- 
ing into  political  life,  and  nowhere  is  that  prejudice 
stronger  than  in  France,  and  yet,  strange  to  say.  the 
two  greatest  French  poets  of  the  present  century 
have,  for  a  time  at  least,  made  themselves  conspicu- 
ous on  the  political  stage.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
these  two  instances  rather  tend  to  justify  the  preju- 
dice to  which  avo  have  alluded  than  otherwise.  We 
have  recently  traced  the  history  of  one  of  these  poets 
(Victor  Hugo),  and  shown  that  bis  political  I 
was  a  mistake  ;  we  now  purpose  to  record  the  prin- 
cipal details  of  the  life  of  the  other  (Lamar tine), 
and  shall  have  little  difficulty  in  proving  that  it 
would  have  been  more  stainless  if  he  had  not  re- 
nounced poetry  for  polities. 

Alphonse  de  Prat  do  Lamartine  (who,  we  may 
here  mention,  bore  the  name  of  De  Prat  alone  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  his  life,  and  afterwards  adopted 
that  of  Lamartine  on  the  death  of  a  maternal  uncle, 
who  left  him  a  large  property)  was  born  at  Macon. 
on  the  21st  October,  1790.  He  is  descended  from 
an  ancient  and  noble  family;  his  grandfather  bad 
served  long  in  the  armies  of  Louis  Quatorze  and 
Louis  Quinze,  and  had  received  the  Croat  of  St. 

Louis  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy.     The  poet's  father 

was  the  youngest  son  of  this  distinguished  officer; 

and  having  little  beyond  the  pay  of  a  cavalry  officer 
on  which  to  live,  he  had  attained  the  mature  age  of 
forty,  before  he  married  Mdlle.  des  Hoys,  a  j 
lady  whose  father  and  mother  both  held  important 
post.-  in  the  household  of  the  I  hike  of  Orleans.  Al- 
phonse was  the  eldest  of  eight  children  who  ■prang 
from  this  marriage.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  his  fa- 
ther was  in  prison,  —  a  calamity  which  twice  befell 
him  during  the  stormy  days  of  the  Revolution,  on  ac- 
count of  the  loyalty  which  he  displayed  towards  the 
unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  Eventually,  after  having 
encountered  many  dangers,  he  was  set  free  on  the 
9  termidor  (27th  July,  1794),  and  retired  to  his 
country  residence  at  Mitly,  where  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment ti.ll  his  death,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety. 
At  Milly  the  poet  passed  the  first  twelve  years  of  his 
life  ;  his  only  teacher  was  his  gifted  and  excellent 
mother,  who  taught  him  to  read  in  an  old  illustrated 
Bible,  rewarding  him  with  the  sight  of  a  picture 
when  he  had  overcome  the  difficulties  of  a  chapter. 

To  his  fond  mother's  teaching  he  is  indebted  for 
that  Christian  spirit  which  illuminated  his  early 
poems,  and  made  them  shine  out  as  a  light  amid 
the  darkness  of  the  unbelief  and  scepticism  which 
overshadowed  France  during  the  period  of  the  First 
Empire.  What  a  happy  childhood  was  Lamar- 
tine's !  In  the  poet's  own  eloquent  narrative  of  it, 
we  seem  to  be  listening  to  a  description  of  the  beau 


ideal  of  childhood.  "  I  was  ten  years  of  age,"  says 
he,  "  before  I  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  bitterness 
of  heart,  an  annoyance  of  mind,  or  to  receive  a 
severe  look  from  a  human  countenance."  Doubt- 
ful preparation  for  the  battle  of  life!  But  this 
happy  home-life  could  not  last  forever.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Lyons,  from 
which  he  was  soon  removed  to  the  college  of  Belley, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Savoy,  a  school  which  was  di- 
rected by  the  Jesuits,  and  had  at  that  time  a  great 
reputation  not  only  in  France,  but  throughout  Italv. 
Germany,  and  Switzerland.  The  religious  educa- 
tion which  he  there  received  tended  to  confirm  the 
effect  of  his  mother's  teaching ;  he  made  rapid  pro- 
gress in  his  studies,  and  even  at  that  early  period 
gave  some  proofs  of  poetical  talent.  When  he  had 
completed  his  sixteenth  year  he  left  Belley  and  re- 
turned to  Milly,  where,  however,  he  did  not  long 
remain,  the  discovery  of  a  clandestine  love-affair  of 
his  having  induced  his  father  to  send  him  off'  at 
once  to  Paris  to  finish  his  education.  After  a  year 
or  two  spent  in  this  manner,  he  accompanied  one 
of  his  relatives  to  Italy  in  1810,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year  we  find  him  again  in  Paris. 
and  beginning  to  make  literary  efforts;  he  then 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  actor, 
Talma,  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  become  a 
great  favorite,  as  we  are  told  that  the  great  actor 
allowed  the  young  poet  to  read  to  him  some  of  his 
dramatic  attempts.  During  this  residence  at  Paris, 
Lamartine  began  to  experience  the  inconvenir 
of  poverty,  his  parents  not  being  rich  enough  to 
supply  his  extravagant  demands.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  he  inherited  a  considerable  property  from 
a  maternal  uncle.  His  improved  circumstances  un- 
fortunatoly  led  him  into  a  life  of  dissipation,  which 
he  has  since  frequently  lamented  ;  his  excesses  re- 
sulted in  a  dangeronf  iflnnss.  to  recover  from  which 
his  relatives  sent  him  to  Naples.  On  his  recovery 
he  spent  some  time  in  the  island  of  Proeida.  where 
he  met  and  became  enamored  of  the  fisher-maiden, 
( iraziella.  Those  who  have  read  Lamartine's  ••  Har- 
monies" can  never  forget  the  fllwiaing  verses  with 
which  this  young  girl's  untimely  end  inspired  him, 
with  their  touching  refrain  :  — 

••  Kile  arait  seize  ans  !  e'est  bien  tdt  pour  mourir." 

In  1814,  on  the  first  Ml  of  Napoleon,  Lamartine 
returned  to  Paris  and  entered  the  military  house- 
hold of  Louis  XVIII.  After  the  "  Cent  Jours." 
however,  he  left  the  sendee,  and  did  not  enter  it 
again.  The  next  few  years  he  appears  to  have 
■pent  principally  at  Paris,  where  he  became  at- 
tached to  a  young  lady  whom  he  has  celebrated  in 
his  poems  under  the  name  of  Elvire,  —  the  Laura 
of  this  French  Petrarch.  The  love-songs  and  other 
reflective  lyrics,  afterwards  published  in  a  collected 
form  under  the  title  of  M  Meditations  Poetiqao." 
were  the  work  ot  this  period.  The  poet  was  quite 
aware  of  the  merit  of  these  lyrics  (at  no  time  was 
he  wanting  in  self-appreciation),  and  fondly  hoped, 
by  the  proceeds  tff  their  publication,  ro  satisfy  some 
pressing  creditors ;  but  a  few  visits  to  the  publishers 
convinced  him  that  this  was  not  so  easy  a  matter  as 
he  had  expected ;  at  length,  after  many  a  disap- 

S ointment,  he  induced  a  publisher  of  the  name  of 
licolle  to  take  his  book,  and  in  the  year  1823  the 
"Meditations  Poetiques"  were  published.  These 
poems  had  a  prodigious  success,  appearing,  as  they 
did,  at  a  time  when  it  was  thought  that  true  poetry 
had  died  out,  their  ideal  and  religious  strains  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  materialism  and  seepti- 
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cism  of  the  so-called  poets  of  the  period,  they  af- 
forded great  immediate  satisfaction,  and  awakened 
hope  for  the  future.  The  surpassing  sweetness  of 
the  rhythm,  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  purity  of  sentiment,  and  the  strength 
of  Christian  faith  to  the  existence  of  which  they 
bore  witness,  aroused  the  admiration  of  all  and  the 
gratitude  of  many.  Of  that  one  of  the  "  Medita- 
tions "  which  is  entitled  u  Ode  a  Byron,"  Chateau- 
briand generously  observed  that  it  alone  was  worth 
more  than  his  "  Genie  du  Christianisnie,"  and 
Goethe  gladly  hailed  the  author  as  the  only  livinjr 
French  poet ;  while  the  adventurous  Nieolle  had 
cause  to  rejoice  in  his  speculation,  as  within  four 
years  he  sold  no  less  than  45,000  copies  of  the  book. 
The  success  of  the  "  Meditations  "  gained  the  poet 
many  illustrious  friends,  who  introduced  him  into 
diplomatic  life.  He  was  first  sent  as  an  attache  to 
the  French  embassy  at  Florence,  and  then  after  a 
few  months'  residence  in  London  as  secretary  of  the 
Embassy,  he  was  sent  back  again  to  the  Tuscan 
capital  in  the  same  capacity.  During  his  second 
diplomatic  residence  at  Florence  he  married  a 
young  English  lady,  who  brought  him  a  considera- 
ble fortune,  and  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  most 
affectionate  terms  down  to  her  death  two  years 
ago. 

In  the  year  1823  appeared  the  "  Nouvelles  Medi- 
tations Poetiques,"  which  were  quite  worthy  of  their 
predecessors,  though  they  were  rather  more  frag- 
mentary. This  volume  of  lyrics  was  followed  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year  by  a  didactic  poem,  entitled 
"  La  Mort  de  Socrate,"  and  "  Le  Chant  du  Sacre," 
an  ode  on  the  coronation  of  Cliarles  X.,  which  were 
both  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  After  the 
death  of  our  poet  Byron,  it  occurred  to  Lamartine 
to  make  the  dangerous  attempt  to  complete  "  Childe 
Harold,"  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  1825  the  re- 
sult appeared  under  the  title  of  "  Le  Dernier  Chant 
du  Pelerinage  d'Harokl  " ;  though  this  poem  lias 
great  merit,  yet  even  the  poet's  most  ardent  admir- 
ers were  cdmpelled  to  admit  that  he  failed  to  attain 
to  the  impetuous  flow  of  Byron's  verse.  The  un- 
complimentary manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  Italy  in 
this  poem,  however,  aroused  the  wrath  of  one  Colo- 
nel Pepe,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  King  of  Na- 
ples, and  the  colonel  threatened  the  poet  with  a 
challenge  unless  he  consented  to  remove  the  obnox- 
ious verses  from  his  poem.  The  poet  replied  that 
he  was  not  to  be  influenced  by  threats,  and  in  the 
duel  which  thereupon  ensued  he  wad  severely 
wounded. 

On  the  1st  April,  1830,  Lamartine  entered  the 
Academy,  and  in  his  speech  on  that  occasion  gave 
signs  of  the  oratorical  ability  which  he  was  destined 
afterwards  to  display  so  brilliantly  during  his  short 
political  career.  A  few  weeks  later  he  increased  his 
poetical  fame  considerably  by  the  publication  of  two 
volumes  of  lyrics,  entitled  "  Harmonics  Poetiq;. 
Religieuses."  About  this  time,  Lamartine,  who  had 
long  wished  to  visit  Greece,  obtained  from  the  King 
the  appointment  of  Ambassador  to  that  country,  but 
Charles  X.'s  fall  took  place  before  he  had  set  out, 
and  though  the  new  king  offered  him  the  same  post, 
he  thought  himself  in  loyalty  bound  to  decline  it. 
So  ended  the  poet's  diplomatic  career. 

To  Lamartine  his  own  fame  as  a  poet  appeared 
slight  in  comparison  with  the  political  glory  of  such 
men  as  Cuizot,  and  an  intense  desire  for  distinction 
in  politics  took  possession  of  our  poet.  A  vacancy 
then  occurring  in  the  representation  of  Dunkirk  and 
Toulon,  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  both 


these  towns  ;  the  electors,  however,  were  in  both  in- 
stances unwilling  to  intrust  their  representation  to 
a  poet,  and  to  soothe  the  chagrin  caused  by  his  re- 
jection, he  resolved  to  make  a  journey  to  the  East, 
which  he  had  long  contemplated.  Accordingly,  in 
June,  1832,  having  chartered  a  vessel,  he  set  sail, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter ;  after  hav- 
ing visited  Greece,  and  left  his  wife  and  daughter  at 
Beyrouth,  he  himself  went  on  with  a  few  friends  to 
Jerusalem.  On  his  return  to  Beyrouth,  he  was 
grieved  to  find  his  daughter  suffering  from  a  danger- 
ous illness,  which  resulted  in  her  death.  This  sad 
event  caused  him  at  once  to  return  to  France.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  the  canvassing  of  his  friends  had 
been  successful,  and  he  had  been  elected  deputy  for 
Bergues  by  the  Legitimist  party.  On  the  4th  Janu- 
ary, 1834,  he  made  his  first  Parliamentary  speech, 
and  the  eloquence  which  he  displayed  proved  that 
he  would  be  a  great  acquisition  to  whatever  party  he 
should  join;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  he 
would  join  no  party,  and  for  many  years  he  main- 
tained his  peculiar  political  position,  independent  of 
all  parties,  and  speaking  chiefly  on  social  questions. 

The  chief  fruit  of  Lamartine's  visit  to  the  East 
was  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  of  travel  which 
has  ever  been  written.  It  appeared  in  1835,  in  four 
volumes,  under  the  straggling  title  of  "  Les  Souve- 
nirs, Impressions,  Pensees,  et  Paysages,  pendant  un 
Voyage  en  Orient  ;  ou,  Notes  d'un  Voyageur." 
The  graceful  diction  and  calm  thoughtfulness  of  this 
work  cause  the  reader  to  return  to  it  with  pleasure 
again  and  again  ;  but  we  tear  that  the  charge  of  want 
of  truthfulness  which  it  has  incurred  is  not  without 
foundation,  and  that  the  imaginative  author  has  too 
frequently  substituted  fiction  for  fact.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Lamartine's  most  famous  poem,  "  Jocelyn," 
was  published,  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of*  atten- 
tion. Though  we  must  admit  that  this  poem  is 
drawn  out  to  too  great  length,  considering  the  mca- 
greness  of  the  subject-matter,  and  that  the  excessive- 
ly long  periods  to  which  the  poet  had  already  shown 
a  tendency  in  the  "Harmonies,"  are  here  indulged 
in  to  still  greater  excess ;  yet  the  rare  beauty  of 
single  passages,  the  endless  charms  of  the  rhythm, 
and  the  surpassing  gracefulness  of  the  language  make 
us  disposed  to  look  lightly  on  those  grave  failings. 
His  next  poetical  work  was  an  epic  sketch  entitled 
'■La  Chute  d'un  Ange,"  which  appeared  in  1838, 
and  with  its  striking  beauties  and  startling  faults  ex- 
cited a  great  deal  n  favorable  and  adverse  criticism. 
In  the  following  year  Lamartine's  last  great  poetical 
work  was  published  under  the  title  of"  Lee  Becueille- 
ments  Poetiques,"  with  a  remarkable  preface  on 
the  then  position  of  poetry  in  France.  This  collec- 
tion is  replete  with  similar  faults  to  those  to  which 
we  have  alluded  in  Speaking  of  the  poet's  later 
works,  while  we  are  pained  to  observe  Socialism  re- 
place Christian  faith  as  the  animating  power.  The 
■•  Becueillements  "  have  been  well  characterized  as 
a  feeble  echo  of  the  "  Harmonics." 

Soon  after  Lamartine's  entrance  into  political 
life,  the  Chamber  was  dissolved,  and  in  the  ensuing 
elections  he  was  returned  by  Bergues  and  Macon  ; 
be  decided  in  favor  of  his  native  town,  and,  being 
re-elected  in  1837,  he  continued  to  represent  that 
town  till  1848.  After  having  distinguished  himself 
for  some  years  as  an  independent  member  of  the 
Chamber,  he  aspired,  in  1841,  to  become  the  Pres- 
ident. Being  opposed  in  this  by  the  Government, 
he  then  abandoned  his  independent  tactics,  and 
endeavored  to  gain  for  himself  a  prominent  position 
in  the   ranks   of  the   Opposition ;  and  some   years 
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later,  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  when 
there  was  a  contest  on  the  Regency  question,  he 
opposed  the  Government,  and  contended  in  favor 
of  the  Regency  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  with  the 
hope,  it  is  said,  of  becoming  Prime  Minister  in  case 
her  son  should  come  to  the  throne  during  his  minor- 
ity. Shortly  before  this,  he  had  published  his 
famous  "  Histoire  des  Girondins,"  —  a  work  in 
which  he  shed  all  the  charms  of  romance  over  the 
terrible  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  and  is  reproached 
with  having  gilded  the  guillotine.  The  admiration 
which  this  romantic  narrative  created  for  the  revo- 
lutionists of  1789  did  much  to  prepare  for  the  Inv- 
olution of  1848.  We  cannot  but  regard  the  writing 
of  the  "  Girondins  "  as  a  most  culpable  political  act. 

After  the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe,  when,  on  the 
2.3d  of  February,  1S4.8,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  en- 
tered the  Chamber  with  her  two  young  sons,  Lam- 
artine  had  it  in  his  power,  by  a  word,  to  put  the 
Regent's  Crown  on  the  head  of  the  Duchess.  It  is 
the  greatest  stain  upon  his  reputation  that  he  omit- 
ted to  utter  that  word  ;  vanity  and  ambition  made 
him  blind  to  the  sense  of  duty.  The  Republicans 
having  flattered  him  with  the  hope  of  power,  he 
cried,  "  Down  with  Royalty  !  and  let  us  have  a  Pro- 
visional Government  "  ;  and,  being  himself  the  nm-! 
important  member  of  the  new  Government,  he  at- 
tained for  a  short  time  the  proud  position  at  which 
he  had  aimed.  In  the  very  first  days  of  his  power 
he  had  a  grand  opportunity  of  displaying  his  cour- 
age. The  populace  assembled  in  angry  BMSBSJ  DO 
the  Place  de  Greve,  and  wildly  cried  tor  the  M  dra- 
peau  rouge,"  that  dread  symbol  of  popular  violence 
and  the  reign  of  blood.  While  all  his  OoUeagaes 
drew  back  in  terror,  Lamartine  boldly  stepped  fl>r- 
ward  and  at  the  peril  of  his  life  eloquently  dis- 
suaded the  fierce  multitude  from  their  sanguinary 
intentions.  This  was  the  greatest  day  of  his  life; 
and  we  could  look  with  more  unminglcd  admiration 
on  his  heroic  conduct  on  this  occasion,  if  his  insufl'er- 
able  vanity  had  not  prompted  him  afterwards,  in 
speaking  of  that  day,  to  utter  the  self-satisfied  words 
"  J'etais  sublime  ce  jour-la  !"  Lamartine  de- 
great  credit  for  having,  on  this  same  occasion,  pro- 
cured the  passing  of  a  law  for  the  abolition  of  capi- 
tal punishment  in  political  cases,  a  law  which  - 
France  in  1848  from  a  repetition  of  the  horrors  of 
the  Revolution  of  1 789. 

The  poet-statesman  had  now  attained  such  a 
height  of  popularity  that,  in  the  elections  of  May, 
1848,  after  the  Provisional  Government  had  re- 
signed, no  less  than  eleven  electoral  districts  chose 
him  as  their  representative  in  the  new  National 
Assembly.  The  first  care  of  this  new  Assembly, 
when  they  met  on  the  10th  of  May,  was  to  appoint 
an  executive  commission  of  five  members,  to  whom 
it  was  agreed  that  the  nomination  of  the  Ministers 
should  be  intrusted.  In  his  eagerness  to  be  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Five,  Lamartine  entered  into  a 
coalition  with  Ledru  Rollin  and  other  men  "of 
principles  utterly  at  variance  with  anything  like 
regular  government " ;  he  succeeded  in  his  object, 
but  this  coalition  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  his 
rapid  fall  from  power.  On  the  15th  May  the 
Assembly  was  dispersed  by  the  insurgent  populace, 
who  would  not  listen  even  to  the  popular  Lamar- 
tine ;  but  when  he  rose  to  address  them,  cried  out, 
"  Assez  joue  de  la  Lyre ;  mort  a  Lamartine !  "  A 
little  later,  when  Lamartine  was  beaten  by  Cav- 
aignac  in  the  contest  for  power,  his  political  glory 
was  at  an  end.  During  part  of  the  year  1849  he 
sat  in  the  Assembly  for  Orleans,  and  then  vanished 


from  the  political  horizon  into  the  retirement  of 
private  life. 

Since  his  political  fall  Lamartine  has  occupied  a 
comparatively  unimportant  position.  It  is  true  that 
he  has  from  time  to  time  produced  works  which 
have  attracted  much  attention,  and  many  of  which 
have  been  not  unworthy  of  his  reputation ;  but  he 
never  again  attained  the  literary  glory  of  his  earlier 
years,  while  in  the  world  of  polities  he  had  become 
a  mere  nonentity.  Soon  after  his  fall  from  power 
he  published  his  "  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de 
."  in  which  he  had  himself  taken  such  a  promi- 
nent part.  This  was  followed  during  the  next  ten 
years  by  several  other  historical  works,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  the  histories  "  De  la  Rest  aura- 
tion,"  f  Dv*  Constituants,"  and  "  De  la  Turquic." 

We  believe  that  it  was  as  a  recompense  for  the 
last-named  work  that  the  Sultan  granted  him  a  pen- 
sion of  £1,000  a  year,  which  he  still  enjoys.  All 
these  historical  works  are  marked  by  the  same  dis- 
tinguishing qualities  and  defects  as  were  noticeable 
in  his  famous  history  of  the  "Girondins," — the 
same  delightful  narrative  style,  the  same  beauty  of 
description,  the  same  power  of  enthralling  the  read- 
er's attention,  and  also,  unfortunately,  the  same 
want  of  historical  accuracy,  and  the  same  romantic 
made  of  treatment  which  has  caused  hjs  "  Giron- 
dins "  to  be  styled  an  historical  romance.  About 
the  same  time  our  author  made  some  successful 
efforts  in  the  field  of  pure  rom  ifflpki  of 

which  we  may  name '•  Raphael,"—  said  to  be  found- 
ed on  his  own  early  love  experiences  ;  "  Genevieve," 
and  the  delightful  village  tale  of  "  L<-  Tailleur  de 
Pierres  de  Saint  Point."  At  a  time  of  life  when  we 
might  have  expected  to  find  this  great  man  enjoy- 
ing the  eaM  and  dignity  which  ought  to  have 
crowned  his  illustrious  career,  we  find  him.  on  the 
contrary,  working  hard  with  his  pen.  Numerous 
historical  and  biographical  sketches  have  been  the 
result  of  his  labors;  the  most  important  of  these 
works  are  M  Cm  Homines  de  la  K->tauration," 
"  Les  Grands  Homines  de  l'Orient,"  and  "  Portraits 
et  Biographies.'*  To  relieve  the  poet  from  his  pecu- 
niary difficulties,  the  French  Government  early  la*t 
year  allotted  to  him  half  a  million  of  francs  of  the 
public  money,  though  the  grant  was  strenuouslv 
opposed  on  various  grounds.  When  we  call  to 
mind  that  on  the  12th  June,  1848,  Lamartine  pro- 
posed to  the  Assembly  to  renew  against  Louis  Na- 
poleon by  name  the  general  decree  of  banishment 
which  had  been  passed  in  1881  against  all  the 
princes  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  we  must  admit 
that  the  recent  grant  to  Limartine  redounds  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  the  French  Government. 

We  hare  endeavored  briefly  to  review  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  a  long  and  eventful  career,  —  a  ca- 
reer in  which  there  is  little  to  censure  and  much  to 
admire.  His  selfish  desertion  of  the  cause  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  is  the  chief  stain  on  Lamartine's 
political  character.  To  his  excessive  personal  van- 
ity we  have  more  than  once  alluded;  this  failing 
was  counterbalanced  by  many  virtues.  —  a  heroic 
courage,  which  enabled  him  fearlessly  to  face  a 
crowd  mad  with  revolutionary  excitement;  an  open- 
handed  and  thoughtless  generosity,  which  reminds 
us  of  our  own  Goldsmith,  and  which  has  caused  his 
frequent  pecuniary  embarrassments  ;  and  a  human- 
ity of  disposition  which  has  rendered  him  ever  the 
warmest  supporter  of  all  measures  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  mankind.  A  man  who,  in  addition  to  many 
personal  qualities,  has  gained  distinction  as  a  poet, 
an  historian,  a  statesman,  an  orator,  and  a  novelist 
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has  deserved  well  of  his  country ;  and  we  regret 
that  the  recent  grant  to  him  met  with  any  opposi- 
tion. 

tTHE  SQUIRE'S  TEMPER-TRAP. 

IX    SEVEN    CHAPTERS. 
I. 

That  Taffey  was  a  Welshman  no  one  who  has 
ever  made  an  attempt  to  spell  the  locality  in  which 
he  had  been  born  and  bred  would  venture  to  deny. 
But  we  can  accompany  the  lyrist  no  further.  Taf- 
fey was  not  a  "  thief."  The  piece  of  beef  which 
formed  his  Sunday's  dinner  was  not  pilfered  from 
my  house  nor  anybody  else's.  Taffey  stole  nothing 
but  the  hearty  good-will  and  liking  of  everybody 
that  knew  him.  He  was  a  swarthy  fellow,  on  work- 
ing-days, as  you  would  desire  to  see ;  but  when  he 
came  out  on  the  Sabbath,  close  shaven,  and  in  a 
shirt  as  white  as  his  own  conscience,  smoking  a 
Michaelmas  daisy  (his  wife  never  permitted  anv- 
thing  of  a  more  exciting  nature  until  after  morning 
service),  there  are,  I  am  warranted  in  saying,  dukes 
—  I  repeat  the  expression,  dukes  —  who  have  ap- 
peared to  less  advantage. 

Taffey  was,  in  fact,  a  blacksmith.  The  science 
of  farriage  (if  there  is  no  such  word,  there  ought  to 
be)  was  held  to  have  attained  its  climax  in  the 
school  of  Taffey.  Until  nature  should  remodel 
hoofs,  art  could  do  no  more  to  supply  her  deficien- 
cies. His  plates  might  be  worn  till  nothing  re- 
mained between  the  wearer's  hoofs  and  the  hard 
Welsh  roads,  but  a  wafer  bright  as  silver,  bendable 
in  a  double  ring  for  your  wife's  little  finger ;  yet 
they  were  never  lost  nor  loosened.  It  was  an  often- 
quoted  saying  of  the  squire's  (uttered,  if  you  please, 
in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  but  never  formally 
recanted),  that  if  he  —  Theophilus  Hurbandine,  of 
Llbwyddcoed,  in  the  shire  of  Flint  —  resided  habit- 
ually in  Grosvenor  Square,  he  would,  nevertheless, 
send  down  every  horse  in  his  stable  to  be  shod,  as 
usual,  by  Edward  Taffey. 

Taffey  loved  his  business.  Business  returned  his 
affection.  That  shed  of  his  was  never  vacant  for 
half  an  hour  together. 

'•  Bless  the  brutes !  Wheer  they  comes  from  / 
do'  know,  —  nather  why  they  comes  to  me  so  thick," 
would  Taffey  remark,  sweeping  the  moisture  from 
his  brow  with  the  dingy  turban  formed  by  his  tucked- 
up  sleeve.  And  still  the  stamping  of  impatient  hoofs 
and  switching  of  uneasy  tails  went  on  from  morning 
till  night;  the  fire  never  ceasing  its  roar,  the  little 
crowd  of  idlers  round  the  half-door  of  the  forge 
never  diminishing,  until  boys  stood  in  their  fathers' 
places  with  their  fingers,  like  those  fathers',  in  their 
mouths,  —  their  eyes  carrying  on  the  wink  at  the 
sparkling  fount  of  fire,  into  another  generation. 

It  will  be  readily  believed  that  Taffey  was  a  man 
well-to-do.  Blacksmiths,  when  not  given  to  drink, 
are  almost  always  thriving  men.  So,  I  have  ob- 
served, are  millers.  And  whereas,  nine  times  in 
ten,  according  to  statistics  about  to  be  taken,  your 
miller  has  a  lovely  child  with  blue  eyes  and  a  skin 
white  as  her  father's  meal-sacks,  so,  in  this  instance, 
our  blacksmith  had  a  blooming  daughter,  with  a 
cheek  as  brown  as,  though  considerably  smoother 
than,  that  of  her  respected  sire. 

Katy  was  the  prettiest  girl,  known  of,  from 
Llbwyddcoed  to  Abertlhery.  Her  hair  was  of  the 
color  of  the  horse-chestnut  fresh  from  his  rough 
green  overcoat ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  blush  with 
which,  among  many  other  pretty  things,  she  returned 


from  market  excursions,  on  something  that  resembled 
a  bale  of  bearskins  on  castors,  but  was  popularly 
believed  to  be  a  pony  within  —  as  touching,  I  say, 
that  blush,  I  can  only  aver  that,  were  I  a  woman,  I 
would  rather  wear  that  natural  rose  for  six  months 
certain  than  be  turned  out,  beautiful  forever,  from 
the  hands  of  the  most  accomplished  dispenser  of 
loveliness  that  ever  compounded  a  Bond  Street 
wash. 

Next  to  her  Hebe  face,  and  when  you  had  suffi- 
ciently admired  her  lithe  simple  figure,  you  would 
probably  find  yourself  attracted  by  Katy's  foot,  — 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  fascination  of  a  pair 
of  bright  steel  buckles,  once  the  property  of  her 
grandmother,  which  it  was  her  whim  to  wear,  as  of 
the  symmetry  of  the  member  they  adorned,  and  the 
light  decisive  tread,  displaying  a  grace  no  dancing- 
mistress  could  have  taught.  Katy  was  graceful  from 
her  very  cradle.  The  honest  folks  about  her  ad- 
mired before  they  well  knew  why. 

As  she  grew  up,  this  peculiar  grace  —  it  was  al- 
most dignity —  of  manner  and  movement  procured 
her  the  title  of  "  my  lady  " :  invented,  it  was  be- 
lieved, by  her  father  himself;  and  by  this  she  was 
generally  known,  it  being  considered  merely  antici- 
pative  of  what  was  to  follow.  Fairy  godmothers 
have  still  adherents  in  Wales,  and  it  was  an  article 
of  faith  with  a  large  portion  of  Katy's  friends,  that 
the  benignant  influence  which  had  conferred  such 
attractive  gifts  upon  "  my  lady  "  in  infancy,  would, 
in  due  course,  bring  forward  the  expectant  prince, 
or  other  eminent  person,  destined  to  claim  Katy  for 
his  bride. 

The  pew  tenanted  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Taffey 
being  situated  just  within  the  porch  of  the  little 
village  church,  its  occupants  were  usually  among  the 
first  who  issued  forth.  But  they  were  too  well  held 
and  popular  to  be  suffered  to  escape  thus  easily. 
Overtaken  and  surrounded,  pleasant  were  the  con- 
versations that  ensued  around  a  certain  stile  at 
which  Mr.  Taffey's  Sunday  route  diverged  from  the 
general  way,  and  led  across  the  meadows  towards  a 
little  farm  he  rented  from  the  squire,  Mr.  Hurban- 
dine aforesaid,  and  at  which  he  always  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  day  of  rest. 

Many  were  the  greetings  from  the  passers-by,  and 
none  more  cordial  than  from  the  squire  himself,  who, 
walking  between  his  handsome  haughty  -  looking 
sons,  suspended  a  rather  animated  conversation  in 
which  he  was  engaged  with  the  elder,  in  order  to 
exchange  a  word  of  kindness  with  his  humble  friend. 

"  Trot  up  to  the  place  to-morrow,  Taffey,  if  you 
have  half  an  hour  to  spare,"  he  turned  to  add,  "  and 
speak  to  me  about  Ten-tree  Meadow.  Never  mind 
llardham  ;  you  and  I  will  settle  the  matter  between 
us." 

Taffey  bowed ;  but,  though  he  was  pleased  with 
the  squire's  affability,  his  countenance  was  somehow 
overcast,  as  he  gazed  after  the  retreating  three. 

The  sons  of  Mr.  Hurbandine,  of  Llbwyddcoed, 
were  thought  to  have  inherited,  with  their  mother's 
patrician  blood,  something  of  her  patrician  pride. 
She  was  a  Vere- Vavasour.  To  have  been  at  once  a 
Vere  and  a  Vavasour  might  well  have  turned  an  or- 
dinary brain.  Something  had  affected  the  poor 
lady's ;  and,  as  one  of  her  fancies  was  that  her  veins 
were  filled  with  the  brightest  Prussian  blue,  it  might 
be  fairly  concluded  that  pride  of  ancestry  was  not 
devoid  of  blame  in  the  matter. 

Lady  Geraldine  was  now  at  rest  with  a  select 
and  polished  circle  of  her  exalted  line,  who  enjoy td 
a  mausoleum   all  to   themselves,  in   a  picturesque 
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corner  of  the  ancestral  domain,  where  a  rank  of 
stately  yews  and  cypresses,  representing  the  stalwart 
lacqueys  who  had  once  kept  aloof  the  tide  of  com- 
mon humanity,  shut  carefully  out  the  vulgar  little 
ivy-covered  church,  to  which  were  merely  intrusted 
the  marble  virtues  and  granite  honors  of  the  de- 
parted V.  V.'s. 

The  squire  was  a  good  squire  ;  and,  shunning  none 
of  those  mysterious  responsibilities  wealth  is  sup- 
posed to  bring,  lived  much  among  his  tenantry,  and 
made  his  forty  thousand  a  year  as  serviceable  to 
the  interests  of  the  land  and  its  cultivators,  as  his 
lights  permitted.  Of  course,  he  was  in  parliament, 
—  a  backbone  conservative,  and  —  need  it  be  add- 
ed ?  —  voted  with  his  diminishing  party,  like  a  man. 
Reports  are  silent  as  to  any  oratorical  display. 
Why  ?  He  had  a  weakness  so  great  as  to  be  little 
short  of  calamity, —  that  of  giving  way  to  gusts  of 
sudden  passion,  terrible  in  their  intensity,  and  ren- 
dered more  grievous  to  witness  by  the  disproportion 
to  them  of  the  exciting  cause.  These  paroxysms 
were  fortunately  very  rare,  and  the  poor  squire's 
subsequent  remorse,  not  to  mention  the  profuse  lib- 
erality witli  which  he  strove  to  atone  in  some  meas- 
ure for  the  wrongs  his  passion  had  inflicted,  went 
far  towards  reconciling  those  about  him  to  the  occa- 
sional interruption  of  harmony. 

Lady  Geraldine  was  the  only  magician  who  could 
control  these  paroxysms.  This  was  not  by  reason  of 
her  exalted  rank.  The  squire  had  no  particular 
aversion  to  Yere-Vavasours  and  made  many  of  the 
race  welcome  to  his  halls ;  but  he  saw  no  more  in 
them  than  ordinary  (sometimes  very  ordinary)  gen- 
tlemen, and  treated  Jack  Ilornidge,  whose  genius 
resided  exclusively  in  a  profound  judgment  of 
"beasts,"  with  the  same  distinction  that  was  paid 
to  the  most  illustrious  of  Lady  Geraldine's  line- 
age.  . 

In  the  very  height  of  the  squire's  fury,  his  lady 
had  been  seen  to  raise  hex  thin  white  hand,  without 
a  word.      As  if  stunned  with  the  dint  of  some  fell 

weapon,  her  husband  would  reel  back,  his  hands 
unclenched,  the  fire  dying  out  of  his  eyes,  the  fierce 
invective  faltering  into  silence.  None  understood 
the  spell,  for  even  Prussian  blue  has  its  virtues,  and 
Lady  Geraldine  Buffered  none  to  see  that  when,  in 
lifting  her  hand,  the  bracelet  slid  back,  it  revealed  a 
white  scar.  In  the  first  passionate  outburst  after 
their  marriage,  Hurbandine  had  seized  his  wife's 
arm  with  such  inconsiderate  violence,  that  her 
bracelet,  unclasping,  cut  into  the  delicate  flesh, 
causing  a  painful  wound  and  an  indelible  scar.  Tkit 
was  the  remembrance  that,  in  moments  of  the  most 
unreasoning  fury,  could  strike  down  the  manly  squire, 
shocked,  shamed,  discomfited. 

Hence  was  it  that  the  Lady  Geraldine,  with  all 
her  pride,  was  a  favorite  with  those  who  saw  how 
promptly  this  soothing  influence  was  exercised,  at 
need  ;  and  when  it  was  the  poor  lady's  fate  to  be- 
come, as  we  have  said,  insane,  the  loss  of  her  benign 
interposition  was  felt  by  not  a  few.  For  tempers 
are  quick,  in  Wales,  and  not  even  the  respect  due 
to  a  landlord  could  always  overcome  the  resentment 
excited  by  that  landlord's  bearing  in  his  hurricanous 
rages. 

We  must  hasten  back  to  the  party  at  the  stile. 

When  the  squire  and  his  sons  passed  them,  as 
described,  the  younger,  Kochford,  had  joined  in  his 
sire's  greeting,  with  the  addition  of  a  rather  saucy 
smile  and  a  glance,  a  trifle  more  prolonged  than  was 
absolutely  necessary,  at  the  blushing  Katy.  As  to 
his  brother,  he  had  neither  bowed  nor  looked,  but 


strode   haughtily   forward,  hardly  checked    by  his 
father's  momentary  pause. 

"  Something  wrong  with  squire  again,"  remarked 
Mr.  Taffey,  moodily,  as  he  turned  away,  "  Wants  a 
nail,  somewheer.     'T  is  Mr.  Rochford,  I  'm  afeerd." 

"  Well,  now,  I  don't  think  there 's  so  much  harm 
in  Aim,"  said  Mrs.  Taffey,  on  whose  frank,  pleasant 
face  an  expression  of  reproach  or  suspicion  looked 
so  little  at  home,  that  it  was  instantly  detected.  "I 
declare  to  goodness,  no.  A  nicer-mannered,  freer- 
spoken,  merrier-laughed  —  " 

"  Hallo !  here 's  a  bust  of  elokence !  "  ejaculated 
Mr.  Taffey,  stopping  short,  the  more  conveniently 
to  admire  the  speaker.  "  Why,  Maggie,  you  've 
been  a-borrerin  of  David  Apreece  !  You  're  a  good 
creeter,  and  never  censers  anybody.  Consekently, 
when  you  hot  to  find  fault,  you  does  it  by  praising 
thissen  too  much,  and  saying  nuthen,  or  less,  o' 
that'n.  That's  how  /  reads  you,"  added  Mr.  Taf- 
fey, triumphantly,  for  his  one  vanity  was  a  (sup- 
posed) gift  of  divining  character.  M  And  who  is 
that'n'i  War,  who  coold  it  be,  but  Mr.  Gerald? 
And  what's  he  done,  for  to  offend  you?  That's 
how  I  reads  it,"  concluded  the  worthy  smith,  with, 
it  must  be  owned,  less  point  than  usual,  his  inter- 
rogative look  proving  that  he  did  not  read  it  at  all. 

••  I    never    said    he    done    anything,"   replied    his 
wife;  M  I  only  said,  Ed'ard,  that  a  nicer-man.: 
■  >ken,  merrier-1  —  " 

"I  knows  wot  you  sn'ul"  retorted  Mr.  Taffey. 
"  Question  is,  wot  you  did  n't  say  !  Freer-spoken ! 
he's  a  —  trot  on,  a  little  Katy,  my  pet  —  deuced 
deal  too  free  with  some  of  us,  specially  such  as  weers 
caps  and  ribbings.  Merry]  Course  he  is.  'Tis  a 
joke  to  hint:  that's  how  /  reads  it.  lie  M  better 
take  to  another  line  o'  business,  and  not  be  hang- 
much  about  the  village,  turning  the  he. 
Did  you  see  your  nice-mannered  gent  making  eyes 
at — "at  that'n?"  (Mr.  Taffey  gulped  something, 
and  shot  out  his  brawny  fist  in  the  direction  of 
Katy's  twinkling  heels),  making  the  lass  turn  as 
red's  a  penny  I 

"I  saw  it,  but  I'm  not  afeerd,"  said  the  mother. 
"  She  don't  like  it.     That 's  all." 

'•  When    I   was    young."  1    Mr.   Taffey, 

"  when  a  young  'oman  turned  as  red 's  a  rose, 
did  like  it." 

"It's  not  him,  — Mr.  Rochford.  There!"  said 
his  wit'.-,  -  I  outs  with  it.  Why,  you  blessed  old 
babbyj  can't  you  see?    It's  Mr.  Gerald!" 

••  Whe-ee-g*  '. "  whistled  the  student  of  character; 
"here's  a  kittle  full.  And  very  hockard  fishes  they 
be.  Coom,  how  is  it  all,  old  'oman  ?  Queer  that  I, 
as  reads  things  quicker  than  most,  should  n't  have 
put  my  finger  on  what  you  sees  !  The  girl 's  took 
by  that  haughty,  stuck-up  fellow,  wot  despises  his 
own  father,  'cos  he  wan't  born  a  lord  ?     Is  thai  it  ?  " 

••  Well,  that 's  a  little  of  it,"  replied  his  wife.  "  I 
don't  think  but  't  is  all  on  his  side.  Why,  when 
they  passed,  just  now,  the  young  squire  didn't  give 
her  so  much  as  a  look !  " 

•'  /  sec.  Do  you  think,  old  'oman,  nobody  has 
eyes  in  their  heads  but  you?  He  doon't  care  a 
rusty  nail  for  her.  That 's  how  I  reads  it,"  said 
Mr.  Taffey. 

"  You  reads  it  upside  down,  then,"  replied  his 
helpmate  ;  "  or  p'raps  you  doon't  read  far  enough. 
That  means,  he  do  like  the  girl ;  that  he  'a  afeerd 
of's  father;  that  Mr.  Rochford  knows  it,  and  likes 
to  let  the  child  see  he  does.  Then,  they  do  say  that 
Mr.  Rochford  ain't  best  friends  with  his  brother. 
Now,  he  '$  the  squire's  favorite,  and  if  there  come 
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any  terrible  to-do  between  the  father  and  t'  other, 
which  's  temper's  as  bad,  one  as  t'other,"  explained 
Mrs.  Taffey,  "  Mr.  Rochford  might  come  for  to  be 
squire  of  Llbwyddcoed  :  and  if  Katy  —  " 

"  That 's  like  readin'  to  the  end  of  the  vollum, 
and  a  little  furder,"  replied  Mr.  Taffey.  "  Well, 
well,  the  long  and  short  of  it 's  this :  I  'ont  have 
these  town  swells  — no,  narror  one  of  'em,  squire  or 
lord  — a-dancing  'bout  our  Katy.  I'm  going  up  to 
squire's  to-morrow  —  you  heerd 'n  ask  me  —  about 
Ten-tree  Meadow,  and  if  I  don't  tell  'n  —  " 

"  Never  be  such  a  noggerhead  ! "  exclaimed  his 
wife,  in  great  alarm.  "  Squire  have  been  very  bad 
lately,  that 's  certain.  Something  have  gone  wrong, 
making  his  furies  worse  than  they  was  ever  know'd 
to  be.  Nobody  's  sure  of  him,  poor  gentleman.  One 
moment  as  smooth  as  —  as  butter,  the  next  like  a 
mad  thing.  Don't  think  of  speaking  to  him,  —  now 
don't  ye,  Edward." 

'  "  Take  the  admonition,  O  vicine  (that  is,  O  my 
neighbor,  whence  'vicinity'),"  piped  a  small  voice 
at  Mr.  Taffey's  elbow.  It  was  that  of  Mr.  David 
Morgan  Apreece,  the  village  schoolmaster.  "Isn't 
she  your  '  placens  uxor '  ? 

"  Well,  she  's  summot  in  that  line  o'  business," 
replied  Mr.  Taffey,  guardedly ;  "  'specially  when 
the  wind  's  nor'east.  We  was  just  talking  of  the 
squire.  My  missis  have  heerd  he 's  been  in  his 
tempers,  horrid." 

"  Let  him  get  another  wife,"  said  Mr.  Apreece, 
decisively. 
"  A  wife  ! " 

"  While  my  lady  lived,"  continued  the  schoolmas- 
ter, "the  squire's  tantrums  were  few,  and  over 
directly.  They  never  got  beyond  her.  She  caught 
'em,  like  rats,  or  such  vermin,  and  turned  'em  out 
where  they  could  n't  hurt  anybody.  My  wife  called 
her  the  squire's  temper-trap." 

"I've  seen  her  shut  him  up,"  said  Mr.  Taffey, 
"  in  less  than  half  a  jiffy  !  She  only  up  with  her 
hand.  Curiousest  thing  I  ever  see  !  I  wanted  to 
try  it  on  my  missis,  but  she  doon't  give  a  man  a 
chance." 

"  Get  the  squire  married,  and  all 's  right  again," 
said  Mr.  Apreece. 

"  Well,  I  'm  a-goin'  up  to  hall  to-morrow,"  said 
Mr.  Taffey,  "  and,  if  squire  asks  my  opinion  on  the 
pint  o'  marriage,  I  '11  give  't  him  hot  and  strong.  I 
can't  begin  the  subject,  'cos  it  doon't  belong  to  Ten- 
tree  Meadow  ! " 

"  Do  your  best,  then,"  said  Mr.  Apreece,  laugh- 
ing.    "  Here  I  must  leave  you,  neighbors." 


As  they  neared  the  little  farm-house,  a  figure 
that  had  been  dimly  noticed  flitting  —  let  us  rather 
say,  lurking  —  among  the  trees  came  to  light,  in  the 
stalwart  person  of  young  Thomas  Fullafield.  Even 
in  his  well-brushed  velveteen  coat,  and  waistcoat  of 
a  pattern  so  rich  and  varied  that  it  might  have  passed 
for  an  attempt  to  epitomise  the  flora  of  South 
Wales,  Thomas  looked  every  cubic  inch  the  lout  he 
was.  That  he  was  in  love  with  Katy,  and  had  as 
much  hope  of  winning  her  as  of  allying  himself  with 
the  reigning  house  of  Britain,  was  written  legibly 
upon  his  broad  face. 

Sharp-sighted  Mrs.  Taffey  probably  knew  that, 
and,  if  she  did  not  warn  off  the  unlucky  Thomas, 
her  reasons  were  threefold.  The  matter  had  not 
been  presented  to  her  official  notice.  The  attempt 
by  a  person  of  Mr.  Fullafield's  mental  calibre  and 
general  style  to  win  such  a  fay  as  Katy  deserved  all 


the  punishment  disappointment  could  entail.  Fi- 
nally, the  rumor  that  sturdy  Thomas  Fullafield, 
whose  fistic  prowess  was  county-wide,  was  keeping 
company  (or  persuading  himself  that  he  did  so) 
with  Katy  Taffey,  was  serviceable  in  warning  off 
many  troublesome  youths  inclined  to  venture  too 
dangerously  near  that  pretty  Catherine-wheel. 

Thomas,  however,  was  human.  He  was  also  prac- 
tical. Unlike  those  troubadours  who  preferred  obdu- 
rate mistresses  —  else  what  would  become  of  their 
melodious  despair? — Mr.  Fullafield  saw  no  fun  in 
unrequited  passion.  He  had  now  been  for  nearly 
two  years  dancing  —  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
prowling  —  about  Miss  Taffey.  Jokes,  he  had  rea- 
son to  apprehend,  were  being  cut  at  his  expense. 
Thomas  had  resolved  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  of 
some  sort ;  and,  accordingly,  throwing  an  extra 
amount  of  splendor  into  his  attire,  and  of  sullenness 
meant  (for  determination)  into  his  broad  visage,  he 
marched,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  the  foe. 

At  the  first  sight  of  the  vanguard  —  Katy  — 
Thomas  was  thrown  into  such  disorder,  that  he  fell 
back  upon  the  plantation,  but,  rallying,  was  the  first 
to  commence  the  action. 

"  Mornin',  miss." 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Thomas,"  said  Katy,  show- 
ing her  pearly  teeth  in  such  wise  that  Thomas's 
teeth  danced  in  his  head.  "  You  '11  dine  with  us  ? 
Father's  just  behind."  And  she  vanished  into  the 
house. 

Thomas  encountered  the  main  body  with  his  usual 
duck  and  salutation,  — 

"Mornin',  Mrs.  Taffey.     Mornin',  Mr.  Taffey." 

Greetings  exchanged,  Mrs.  Taffey  remarked  (as 
though  his  coming  were  a  matter  of  course),  "  You  '11 
take  a  snap  with  us,  Mr.  Thomas?"  And,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  followed  her  daughter. 

A  dreadful  feeling  that  this  one,  of  many  "  snaps," 
might  be  his  final  one  in  that  house,  kept  Mr.  Fulla- 
field silent  for  a  moment,  when  the  smith  said,  — 

"  The  women  woon't  be  ready  yet  awhile.  Coom 
and  look  at  the  cow-'us  I  've  run  up  t  'other  side  the 
slush." 

Thomas  glanced  at  his  own  apparel,  and  thought 
that  this  agreeable  excursion  might  have  been  more 
happily  timed.  There  *s  a  season  for  everything. 
Slush  and  a  cow-house  are  excellent  things  in  their 
way,  but  do  not  harmonize  well  with  an  exalted 
condition  of'  mind;  nor  is  their  aroma,  though 
healthy,  suggestive  of  tender  and  poetic  sentiment. 
But  the  opportunity  was  too  good  to  be  lost.  The 
two  gentlemen  walked  away. 

Thomas's  great  pale  blue  eyes  would  have  opened 
wider  still  had  he  known  that  the  cow-'us  was  a 
myth,  and  the  smith  no  more  intent  than  himself  on 
soiling  his  Sunday  boots  in  the  locality  he  had  de- 
scribed. Mr.  Fullafield  had  been  the  last  subject  of 
conversation  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taffey,  as  they 
concluded  their  walk  ;  and  the  former,  like  Thomas, 
had  taken  a  resolution.  Mr.  Fullafield  had  been 
enough  "about  the  place,"  and  the  worthy  smith, 
who  knew  his  daughter's  feeling,  and  drew  a  wide 
distinction  between  an  honest,  though  misplaced, 
affection,  and  a  fine-gentleman  caprice  for  a  rustic 
beauty,  resolved  to  warn  off  Thomas,  for  his  own 
good,  as  he  would  have  done  the  squire's  sons,  in 
Katy's  interests. 

Both  strode  on  for  a  moment  in  silence.  Then 
Thomas,  fearing  that  the  slush,  to  which  they  were 
undoubtedly  approaching,  might  interfere  with  the 
dialogue,  commenced  it. 

It  was  a  peculiarity,  well  known  to  his  friends, 
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that  though  Thomas  might  have  been  in  conversa- 
tion with  one  of  them  for  an  hour,  he  always  com- 
menced any  new  and  interesting  topic  with  a  repe- 
tition of  the  morning  greeting ;  consequently, 

"  Mornin',  feother,"  said  Thomas. 

"  Mornin',  Thomas,"  responded  Mr.  Tafifey ;  then 
making,  so  to  speak,  a  butt  at  the  subject,  added, 
"  but  I  'm  not  thy  feother,  nor  ain't  like  to  be." 

"  Now,  don't  ye  say  that,"  said  Thomas,  in  a  choky 
voice. 

"  I  say  't,  and  I  mean  't ;  and  't  is  for  your  sake 
I  doos  say  't,"  returned  his  companion.  "  Come 
now,  my  lad,  here  '•  good  two  year  you  've  been 
tryin'  to  put  the  shoe  upon  the  wrong  horse,  and  she 
won't  have  it,  at  no  price." 

"  That  ben't  fair,  I  do  say,"  said  Thomas,  warmly. 
"  I  've  called  you  feother,  'fore  her  face,  and  6he 
never  —  " 

"If  you'd  called  me  your  grandmother  'twould 
ha'  been  all  the  same,"  replied  the  plain-spoken 
smith.     "  Katy  wean't  ha'  none  o'  thee." 

u  If  Mrs.  Tallin-  and  yourself  was  to  —  " 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  said  Mr.  Tafl'ey,  halting  sud- 
denly. "  Putt  the  twitch  on  Katy,  to  make  her 
marry  a  man  sin;  don't  want  ?  Not  if  I  knows  it. 
Now,  lad,  I  doon't  want  to  quar'l  wi'  thee.  'T  was 
nattcral  thou  liked'st  our  hiss,  —  equal  natteral  she 
didn't  take  to  thea  :  for  though  there  be  a  ki.-t  <>' 
good  in  thee,  when  one  gets  at  it.  thou  'rt  a  bit  thick 
in  the  rind.  Whan  Katy  n.arries,  't  will  be  some- 
thin'  dillert'nt  from  thee.  Coom,  now.  you  says  to 
yourself,  '  TatFey  's  right,'  you  says.  '  I  '11  go  wheer 
I  '11  be  cared  about,  and  he  looked  up  to,  and  he 
made  much  of,  and  have  trouble  took  concernin'." 
concluded  Mr.  Tatiey,  argumentatively.  "  That 's 
how  I  reads  you." 

Mr.  Fullafield  did  not  answer.  His  chin  had 
sunk  upon  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
his  gorgeous  waistcoat  It  seemed  to  him  that 
even  the  unconscious  garment  had  been  all'eeted  by 
the  shock,  and  that  the  roses  and  sunflowers  shot  up 
a  lurid,  angry  glow,  as  it"  they  said,  "  Thomas, 
Thomas,  was  it  for  this  that  such  as  we  weiv  wrought 
and  worn  ?  " 

What  other  thoughts  passed  through  his  brain 
we  (who  have  been  singularly  successful  in  attach- 
ments) cannot  say.  But  when  Thomas  did  look  up, 
his  face  was  such  that  the  stout  smith  involuntarily 
recoiled,  and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 

M  Matter  !  nothing,"  said  Thomas,  with  a  grin. 

"  Nothin'  don't  turn  a  man  the  color  of  a  biled 
turnip!"  remarked  Mr.  Tafl'ey.  "Coom,  my  lad, 
take  't  like  a  man.  No  need,  'cause  you  can't 
marry  our  Katy,  that  we  should  n't  be  good  neigh- 
bors," said  the  worthy  smith.  "Coom,  let's  trot 
home.     I  think  we  need  n't  go  to  the  eow-'ouse  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Mr.  Fullatield. 

"  Then  coom  to  dinner." 

"  I  've  had  dinner  enow,  for  one  day,"  replied 
Thomas.  And  the  expression  that  had  shocked  the 
smith  came  back  into  his  face.  Mr.  Tatiey  did  not 
press  his  invitation. 

At  the.  turn,  up  to  the  farm-house,  they  parted. 

"  You'll  coom  up  to  forge  to-morrow,  lad,  with  a 
smile,  on  your  face,  'stead  of  a  glower  like  bottled 
thunder;  and  you'll  say,  "All  right,  Tafl'ey,  you 
know'd  best.'  That 's  how  I  reads  i/ou"  said  the 
smith.  "But  don't  coom  early.  I'm  going  up  to 
squire's." 

The  other  turned  round  suddenly. 

"  Going  up  to  squire's  !     What  for  ?  " 

"  That's  tellin'," replied  Mr.  Tatiey,  jocosely, and 


without  any  real  desire  to  make  a  mystery  of  it. 
"P'raps  about  a  meadow,  or — or  marriage,"  he 
added,  smiling  as  the  suggestion  of  the  little  school- 
master occurred  to  him. 

Young  Fullafield  looked  at  him  fixedly  for  an 
instant,  then,  without  speaking,  turned  and  walked 
away. 

"  Going  to  squire's  ?  To  talk  o'  marriage  ?  "  he 
muttered.  "Whose  marriage?  Her'n?  They 
call  her  '  my  lady,'  and  they  'speet  to  make  her  one. 
I  '11  spoil  that  game."  And  Thomas  shot  back  at 
the  farm  where  his  lost  love  was  innocently  boiling 
leeks  for  the  Sunday  dinner  a  glance  so  fiery  that 
it  might  have  ignited  the  thatch  above  her. 

He  had  loved  the  girl,  according  to  his  nature, 
heartily  ;  and  love,  being  in  all  essential  points,  the 
same,  whether  it  be  clad  in  satin  or  in  fustian,  ex- 
pressed in  doggrel  or  in  Idyls,  Mr.  Fullafield's 
wrong  would  have  commanded  all  our  sympathy, 
but  for  the  manner  in  which  he  took  it.  There  is 
a  pathos,  a  dignity  in  the  tranquil  sufferer,  which 
is  wholly  wanting  in  the  man  who  runs  a  muck. 


Mr.  Tafl'ey,  on  presenting  himself,  next  morning, 
at  the  hall,  was  shown  into  the  study.  The  squire 
had  been  walking  up  and  down  for  some  minutes. 
Now  and  then,  he  would  pause  to  scowl  upward  at 
one  or  other  of  the  Vere-Vavasours  that  adorned  the 
wall,  whoM  self-complacent  but  rather  vacant  faces 
returned  the  look  with  delightful  inditlcrcncc 
There  was  another  picture,  a  gay  gallant  wooing,  or 
affecting  to  woo,  a  peasant-girl,  and  this  appeared 
to  be  a  favorite  of  Mr.  Hurbandine's ;  for,  as  he 
gazed,  the  hard  expression  faded  from  his  counte- 
nance, and  gave  way  to  an  approving  smile. 

••  Ten-tree  Meadow  is  yours,  from  Lady-day,"  he 
called  out,  the  moment  Mr.  Tall'ev's  nose  was  vi-i- 
ble  within  the  floor.  "That's  settled.  Now  come 
and  look  at  this." 

Mr.  Tail'ey  looked,  ami  expressed  his  decided 
opinion  that  the  young  lady  was  a  nice,  modest- 
mannered  young  woman,  sure  enough,  while  the  gen- 
tleman showed  a  good  fall  in  the  back,  and  blood 
ig'nt)  about  the  pasterns. 

••  Right,  Tail'ey,"  said  the  squire.  "  He  had  blood, 
and,  booby  as  he  looks,  was  a  gentleman,  which  is 
more."  he  muttered,  •* than  I  would  say  of  all  his  kin. 
He  1..-:.  to  Mi-s  Sukcy  Bubbs,  the  cotter's  daughter, 
his  heart,  which  was  supposed  to  be  about  the  size 
of  a  marrowfat  pea.  But  it  proved  bigger;  for  he 
married  her." 

"  Good  luck  to  'em  !"  cried  the  honest  smith,  as 
cordially  ai  if  the  pair  had  been  just  startling  on 
their  wedding  tour.  "  They  was  happy,  1  hope, 
sir  ?  " 

••  Merry  as  grasshoppers,  their  livelong  days," 
said  the  squire.  "They've  been  dead  these  fifty 
years  :  but  all  the  fun  of  the  family  died  out  of  it 
with  Sukey  Bubbs,  that  is,  Lady  Vavasour,  the  cot- 
ter's daughter.  They  've  been  a  dull  lot  since, 
proud  as  peacocks,  and  as  worthless,"  he  added, 
sinking  his  voice  as  before.  "  Our  blood  is  too  good, 
Tafl'ey  :  there  's  the  secret  of  it" 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  but  that  perpetiwal  breeding 
in-and-in  ain't  no  irood,  in  the  end,"  remarked  the 
smith.     "  A  cross  that  do  give  substance  —  " 

"That's  a  nice-browed  lassie  of  yours.  Tafl'ey," 
said  the  squire,  suddenly  changing  his  ?<  ; 

"  So  I've  heard  m  say,"  returned  the  smith,  try- 
ing to  look  as  if  he  had  n't  quite  made  up  his  own 
mind  on  the  subject. 
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"  Blue  eyes  and  cherry  lips  are  rather  abundant 
in  our  neighborhood,  I  think,"  continued  Mr.  Hur- 
bandine.  "  My  wife  used  to  tell  me  Llbwyddcoed 
girls  were  as  good  and  modest  as  they  were  pretty." 

"  They  'as  good  mothers,"  said  Mr.  Taffey,  signifi- 
cantly.  * "  That 's  how  I  reads  it." 

"  Right.  They  cannot  be  too  careful.  Danger 's 
everywhere,"  remarked  the  squire.  "  These  young 
fellows,  boy-guardsmen  and  the  like,  who  do  me  the 
honor  to  come  down,  with  my  sons,  to  recruit  their 
exhausted  frames  with  wholesome  food  and  twelve 
o'clock  bed,  won't  disdain  to  chuck  a  country  chin." 

"  It  's  werry  kind  of  'em,  I  'm  sure,  squire  !  "  said 
Mr.  Taffey,  his  eyes  glistening  with  his  own  warm 
speech. 

■  Kind  ! " 

"  Seeing  't  is  a  game  we  don't  play  at,  in  these 
parts,"  explained  the  smith,  "  and  guardsmen's  heads 
ain't  quite  so  hard  as  our  fistes,  if  they  come  to  dis- 
agree." 

"  You  speak  warmly.  Have  you  anything  to  — 
to  complain  of,  in  that  way  V  "  demanded  the  squire. 

u  Yes,  sir,  I  have,"  was  the  frank  reply.  But  then 
he  hesitated. 

"  Out  with  it,  man  !  "  said  Mr.  Hurbandine,  his 
face  assuming  the  expression  recognized  in  the  fam- 
ily, as  indicative  of  an  approaching  "  squall." 

While  Mr.  Taffey  still  stood,  silently  debating 
whether  he  would  speak  what  was  in  his  mind,  or 
no,  the  squire  pointed  suddenly  to  a,  writing- 
table  :  — 

"  Look  at  those  scrawls.  Do  you  know  the  hand. 
No,"  he  continued,  hastily  :  and,  striding  across  the 
room,  he  crumpled  up  the  letters,  and  flung  them  in 
a  heap  on  the  fire.  "  Look  you,  Taffey,  sundry 
nameless  individuals,  whose  pothooks  it  has  cost  me 
an  hour's  labor  to  decipher,  accuse  me  of  sanctioning 
(I  presume,  by  my  non-interference)  acts  of  imper- 
tinence and  intrusion  on  the  part  of  my  London 
guests,  —  my  sons,  I  take  it,  included,  —  which,  if 
persisted  in,  may  lead  to  painful  consequences,  and, 
at  the  least,  engender  feelings  the  very  reverse  of 
those  which  have  hitherto  happily  subsisted  between 
the  tenantry  and  the  hall.  This,  in  plain  English, 
and  with  a  certain  regard  to  grammar  and  signifi- 
cance, is  the  purport  of  the  letters  I  have  destroyed. 
Tell  me  all  about  it." 

"  '  Tain't  such  as  I  can  tell,  squire,"  replied  Mr. 
Taffey.  "  Howsoever,  what  I  doos  know  I  '11  say. 
First  place,  I  can't  make  out  who  's  been  and  written 
them  letters.  There  's  not  many  of  us  as  doos  much 
in  that  way,  'cept  my  vissincv." 

"  Your  what  ?  " 

"  My  neighbor,"  translated  Mr.  Taffey,  —  "  David 
Apreece.  It  wan't  him.  He  ain't  the  man  for  to 
write  anything  he  'ood  n't  put  his  name  to  ;  and  in 
very  big  letters,  too,  specially  his  capital  A's.  It 's 
a  great  thing,  squire,  is  hedication." 

Mr.  Hurbandine  admitted  that  it  had  its  advan- 
tageous side ;  but,  at  present,  willed  Mr.  Taffey  to 
keep  to  the  point.  Had  he,  or  not,  reason  to  believe 
that  the  villagers  had  taken  offence  at  some  indis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  the  visitors  at  the  hall  ?  And 
what  did  he,  Taffey,  mean,  by  saying  that  he  him- 
self had  cause  to  complain  V 

Thus  urged,  the  smith  blurted  out  the  truth. 

It  so  happened  that  the  valley  and  hamlet  of 
Llbwyddcoed  were,  as  the  squire  had  hinted,  rather 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  the  rustic  damseldom. 
Many,  down  to  the  lowest  cottage  class,  boasted  re- 
spectable descent ;  and  all,  as  is  noticeable  in  parts 
of  the  principality,  showed  tokens  of  a  haughty  and 


independent  spirit,  especially  towards  those  who  used 
them  with  what  they  regarded  as  undue  familiarity. 
The  manly  squire  approved  and  fostered  this  feel- 
ing ;  and  nothing  was  more  calculated  to  evoke  his 
anger  than  any  complaint  like  those  addressed  to 
him  by  his  anonymous  correspondents.  We  cannot 
be  surprised  .that  Mr.  Taffey,  aware  of  this,  confessed, 
with  a  reluctance  and  embarrassment  unusual  with 
him,  that  there  was  something  in  the  alleged  griev- 
ance that  needed  to  be  put  to  rights.  Gentlemen 
of  polished  aspect,  with  whiskers  of  paly  gold,  shoot- 
ing-eoats  of  fashionable  design,  and  highly  conde- 
scending manners,  had  discovered  picturesque  beau- 
ties in  the  little  hamlet,  which  had  escaped  less 
observant  visitors.  A  lounge  and  a  smoke  in  the 
immediate  purlieus  of  Llbwyddcoed  had  grown  to  be 
an  apparent  necessity  with  the  squire's  male  guests. 
Familiarity  with  danger  leads  to  contempt  of  it. 
Despite  their  habitual  reserve  and  self-respect,  the 
rustic  belles  soon  began  to  notice,  without  alarm,  the 
Honorable  Tom  Castleton's  singular  predilection  for 
hollyhocks,  and  receive,  without  resentment,  my 
young  Lord  Leatherhead's  humble  request  for  infor- 
mation respecting  the  manufacture  of  goats'-milk 
cheese.  What  harm  could  there  possibly  be  in 
youths  who,  even  in  depraved  London,  could  main- 
tain a  pure  and  healthy  affection  for  hollyhocks  and 
cheese  ?  We  need  not  follow  up  the  story  pace  by 
pace.  The  curly  whisker,  and  the  flattering  tongue 
carried  the  day,  —  until,  on  the  part  of  fathers, 
brothers,  and  sweethearts,  jealousy  and  distrust  suc- 
ceeded to  gratified  pride.  There  had  been  one  or 
two  serious  disturbances ;  and  it  was  understood,  in 
the  village,  that  among  other  individuals  "  cau- 
tioned," my  Lord  Leatherhead  had  been  openly  re- 
quested to  complete  his  dairy  education  elsewhere ; 
whilst  the  Honorable  Tom  Castleton  was  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  almost  daily  invitations  of  a  pugilistic 
character,  which  it  had  become  exceedingly  difficult 
to  decline. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  Mr.  Taffey's  represen- 
tations, which  could  scarcely  have  been  given  in  his 
own  words,  without  retarding  the  narrative.  As  he 
spoke,  the  gloom  deepened  on  his  hearer's  face,  and 
a  lurid  gleam,  as  the  squire  raised  his  eyes  for  an  in- 
stant and  dropped  them  again,  showed  that  a  storm- 
burst  was  at  hand.  He  was  striving  against  his  own 
rising  passion. 

"  You  —  you  spoke  of  yourself,  Taffey,"  he  said, 
in  a  stifled  voice.  "  Let  me  understand  that  none 
of  these  lisping  jack-puddings  have  insulted  her, — 
your  pretty   Katy,   I    mean  ?  " 

The  smith's  forehead  flushed.     He  hesitated. 

'■  Speak  out,  man  ! "  said  the  squire.  (An  idea 
seemed  to  flash  upon  him.)  M  My  sons  !  Do  they  — 
does  either  of  them  —  dare — ?  I  see  it  is  so. 
Which  /"  he  thundered,  starting  from  his  chair. 

His  imperious  tone  roused  the  spirit  of  the  sturdy 
smith. 

"  Mr.  Rochford,  then,"  he  shouted,  in  a  voice  as 
loud  as  the  squire's,  "  since  you  must  have  it,  he  's 
dawdling  and  dodging  about  our  place,  more  than  I 
and  my  missis  like,  —  or  the  girl,  either,  for  that  mat- 
ter. I  was  thinking  of  speaking  to  one  or  t'other  of 
you ;  and  now  you  've  heerd  it,  why,  take  notice  on 
it." 

And  Mr.  Taffey  caught  up  his  hat  from  the  ground. 

Nothing  checks  a  man's  passion  more  effectually 
than  the  unexpectedly  finding  his  interlocutor  in  a 
greater  passion  still. 

The  squire  grew  pale  and  quiet,  and  reseated 
himself  in  his  chair. 
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"  Leave  me  now,  my  man.  Go,  my  old  friend," 
he  continued,  quickly.  "  I  will  see  to  this  matter. 
There  shall  be  no  more  cause  of  complaint.  I  have 
known  your  pretty  Katy  as  the  best-behaved,  as  she 
is  the  prettiest  girl  in  all  the  county.  She  and  I 
have  been  friends  from  her  cradle.  Sukey  Bubbs  — 
Lady  Vavasour,  I  mean  —  must  have  been  Katy 
herself  at  fifteen.  No  fopling  thaJt  bears  my  name, 
and  is  ashamed  of  it,  shall  turn  her  pretty  head,  and 
torment  her  innocent  heart,  for  the  amusement  of  an 
idle  hour  !     Leave  it  to  me." 

"  'T  was  as  precious  near  a  blow-up  between  us  as 
ever  I  see,"  thought  Mr.  Taney,  as  lie  walked  home  ; 
"  but  I  've  shod'n  nicely  all  round,  and  he  '11  do  for 
a  while.  Squire  's  not  so  wicious,  and  tenderer  in 
the  mouth  than  he  was,  —  leastwise,  with  a  good 
hand  upon  him.  Hallo!  School  up  already,  wissi- 
ney  ?  "  he  added,  as  the  little  schoolmaster  skipped 
across  the  road  and  joined  him. 

"  We  begin  betimes,  you  see,"  said  Mr.  Apreece. 
u  '  Diluculo  surgere,'  you  know." 

"  No  great  luck  in  poing  to  a  surgery,  I  should 
think,"  remarked  Mr.  Tatl'ey. 

"You've  arranged  that  matter  with  the  squire?  " 
inquired  the  schoolmaster,  with  a  smile. 

'•  What  matter,  wissiney  ?  " 

"  About  his  marrying  again,  you  know." 

••  We  was  talkin'  of  summot  else,"  replied  Mr.  Tat- 
fey,  "  but,  now  you  speak  of  it  —  " 

He  Stood  still  suddenly,  and  looked  in  the  other's 
face  with  a  curious  expression. 

••  Now  I  speak  of  it  —  "  prompted  Mr.  Apn- 

u  I  've  seen  onlikelier  things  come  to  pass,"  said 
the  smith.     And  they  parted. 

[To  be  continued.  J 

THE    DUBLIN    BOOK    AUCTIONS    AND 
BOOK  BUYERS  of  YESTERDAY. 

The  old-book  trade  in  our  old  city  is  not  what  it 
was  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  since.  The  great 
purehasers  of  those  old  days  are  dead,  and  their 
places  have  not  been  tilled.  Dr.  Kenehan  of  Mav- 
nooth,  Mr.  Conway  of  the  Evening  Post,  Mr.  Doyle 
of  Rutland  Square,  and  though  last,  the  gr 
buyer  of  all, —  Dr.  Murphy,  R.  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Cork,  kept  the  old-book  shops  from  overflowing, 
and  their  owners  from  the  Gazette.  These  gentle- 
men, with  one  exception,  also  frequented  Mr. 
Sharpe's  auction-room  in  Anglesea  Street,  or  Mr. 
Jones's,  Trinity  Street  ;  but  the  Bishop  always 
made  his  extensive  purchases  in  the  shops  or  at  the 
stalls.  The  fastidious  reader  is  requested  not  to 
turn  up  his  literary  nose  at  the  vulgar-looking  word 
••  stall."  A  brother  and  sister  kept  a  stall  at  the 
Eour  Courts,  and  retired  to  the  country  to  enjoy  a 
competence,  before  old  age  had  made  his  approach 
to  either,  and  this  in  our  own  recollection. 

In  those  good  old  times,  the  purehasers  came  to 
the  shops  to  select  the  books;  but  when  the  visits 
became  like  those  of  the  angels,  the  shopkeepers 
were  obliged  to  send  the  books  (i.  e.  their  represent- 
atives, the  catalogues)  to  the  expected  purchasers. 
Indeed  the  catalogue  system  is  more  pleasant  and 
convenient  than  the  visitation  one  in  some  respects. 
The  shopkeeper  while  writing  out  his  catalogue, 
and  correcting  the  proofs,  fancies  himself  a  man  of 
letters,  and  thus  acquires  an  addition  to  his  ordinary 
stock  of  self-complacency.  He  is  full  of  hopeful 
fancies  while  despatching  his  missives  to  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  there  is  something  very  agreea- 


ble in  receiving  letters  charged  with  stamps  or  post- 
office  orders,  taking  down,  and  dusting  his  heavy- 
moving  stock,  and  getting  rid  of  them  through  post 
or  railway  train.  Under  the  old  regime,  he  should 
probably  neglect  all  other  matters  to  dance  attend- 
ance on  his  great  customer,  and  listen  to  his  dis- 
paraging remarks  ;  and  perhaps  effect  an  inconsid- 
erable sale  after  all. 

This  would  not  be  the  case,  however,  when  Dr. 
Murphy  visited  our  city,  —  he,  the  owner  of  myriads 
of  volumes,  and  who  did  not  grudge  to  give  shelter 
to  a  dozen  copies  of  the  same  work.  When  his 
library  could  hold  no  more,  he  shelved  his  parlors  ; 
when  these  were  full,  he  furnished  his  bedrooms. 
The  attics  were  next  fitted  up ;  and  when  these 
were  filled,  and  the  lobbies  could  afford  no  standing- 
room,  what  could  be  done  but  shelve  the  staircase  ! 
beginning  at  the  top,  and  descending  as  need  re- 
quired. When  you  opened  the  door,  you  fancied 
you  had  mistaken  the  library  for  the  hall ;  and 
deeper  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  the  carpenter 
would  have  pierced,  but  tor  an  illiterate  cook  who 
had  no  taste  tor  doings  such  as  these.  Armed  with 
spit  and  pot-lid,  she  took  her  station  at  the  top  of 
the  kitchen  stairs,  and  vowed  to  do  bodily  injury  to 
the  man  of  the  saw  and  plane,  if  he  attempted  to  fix 
another  shelf.  He  was  a  man  of  weak  nerves,  and 
preferred  the  safety  of  his  insignificant  person  to 
the  glory  of  perfecting  a  great  work;  may  this 
failing  not  be  reckoned  in  his  account ! 

Great  excitement  and  murh  pleasure  did  every 
visit  of  the  good  Bishop  cause  among  our  old-book 
seliers,  whether  they  rented  shops,  or  enjoyed  free 
standings  along  the  quays.  There  was  arranging 
Mid  dusting  of  volumes,  and  goings  backwards  and 
tin-wards,  and  frequent  questionings  as  to  the  hour 
of  his  arrival.  At  last,  the  anxious  guardian  of  past 
literature  is  gladdened  by  the  apparition  of  the 
gold-headed  cane,  the  silk  stockings  fitting  in  the 
buckled  shoes,  the  waistcoat  not  innocent  of  snuff, 
the  loose  coat,  the  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  the  kind 
good-natured  face  under  it. 

If  the  bookseller  had  wife  and  children,  —  and 
what  second-hand  dealer  in  books  is  unprovided 
with  these  allies,  they  presented  themselves  to  re- 
ceive his  blessing,  and  cordially  did  he  give  it. 
Then  went  on  for  an  hour  or  two,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, a  succession  of  enhancing,  and  cheap- 
ening, and  joking,  for  our  good  Bishop  could  afford 
to  joke.  If  a  price  was  asked  which  he  affected  to 
think  too  high,  he  would  stop  short,  gaze  ludicro- 
sternly  over  his  spectacles  at  the  culprit,  and  cry 
out,  M  All  !  you  think  to  impose  on  the  poor  Con- 
naughtman."  He  made  up  his  bill  as  he  went  along ; 
and  when  he  letl  the  shop,  he  left  behind  him  cheer- 
ful hearts  and  something  to  meet  the  rent  or  the 
auctioneer's  bill.  The  words  of  the  old  song  might 
be  appropriately  applied  to  the  kind-hearted  Doctor ; 

"  He  brought  the  summer  along  with  him." 
Besides  the  two  classes  of  book  buyers  mentioned, 
we  had  a  third,  —  those  who  invariably  attended 
Mr.  Sharpe's  auction-room  in  Anglesea  Street,  and 
never,  except  in  most  rare  cases,  made  a  purchase 
at  shop  or  stall.  As  many  of  these  gentlemen  rarely 
read  any  portion  of  their  purchases,  they  were 
scarcely  better  members  of  society  than  the  collec- 
tors of  old  coins,  china  monsters,  or  autographs.  If 
the  purchase  was  not  a  rare  copy,  or  did  not  belong 
to  a  rare  edition,  or  if  it  was  in  bad  condition,  and 
did  not  enjoy  large  margins,  ami  if  it  was  not  got 
at  a  low  price,  they  derived  little  pleasure  from  its 
acquisition. 
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We  will  watch  the  movements  of  a  model  man  of 
this  class  during  one  or  two  occurrences  of  his  agi- 
tated, though  uneventful,  life.  He  was  well  known 
to  us,  but  is  no  more.  As  every  occurrence  in  this 
short  sketch  is  genuine  fact,  we  would  have  given 
his  name  in  full  but  for  the  fear  of  not  pleasing  sur- 
viving relatives.  There  is  nothing  disparaging, 
however,  in  what  we  have  to  say  of  his  memory. 
We  speak  first  in  the  present  tense  of  what  really 
took  place  to  our  knowledge.  He  lives  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  and  is  unencumbered  with  children, 
and  his  life  is  spent  arranging  and  rearranging  his 
books,  walking  into  town  to  make  purchases,  and 
walking  back  with  them  when  made.  He  sees  in 
the  Saunders  of  the  morning  that  a  sale  will  be  held 
in  three  days'  time,  and  that  catalogues  are  ready. 
He  is  in  the  auction-room  at  11,  and  from  that  to 
3  p.  m.  is  occupied  with  the  examination  of  the  cat- 
alogue, and  reference  to  the  lots  ticketed  and  ar- 
ranged on  the  shelves.  He  finds  four  or  five  desir- 
able lots,  but  as  mostly  happens,  they  are  thinly 
scattered  through  the  catalogue,  and  he  will  perhaps 
be  obliged  to  attend  three  days  watching  them. 
He  has  merely  been  alive  for  a  week  or  ten  days ; 
now  he  is  a  prey  to  a  slow  fever  of  expectation  till 
the  sale  begins.  At  last  the  first  day  of  sale  dawns, 
after  an  interval  of  what  seems  to  our  virtuoso  seven 
years.  He  comes  down  Grafton  Street,  whore,  if 
disposed,  his  eyes  may  feast  on  the  choicest  literary 
food  of  the  day,  but  their  charms  are  without  attrac- 
tion. They  are  new,  they  are  at  fixed  prices,  and 
they  appear  as  common  as  the  air  he  breathes  or 
the  water  he  drinks,  things  without  value  according 
to  Adam  Smith  and  Mia  Mnrtineau.  He  finds  a 
few  of  his  brothers  in  taste  at  the  auction  room,  and 
they  occupy  the  long  half-hour  that  still  remains  by 
striving  to  fix  the  time  and  the  locality  of  the  ear- 
liest printed  book.  You  may  listen  if  you  please 
for  remarks  on  the  genius  of  any  author,  the  object 
of  any  of  his  works,  its  excellences  or  its  shortcom- 
ings, but  you  will  hear  nothing  on  these  heads. 
You  will,  however,  get  ample  information  as  to 
printers'  names,  dates,  sizes,  Arc,  and  be  enlightened 
about  breadth  of  margins,  quality  of  paper  and  ink, 
number  of  pages,  and  names  of  libraries  where 
copies  of  rare  works  are  to  be  found. 

But  the  minute  and  hour  hand  indicate  five  min- 
utes to  one,  and  the  ordinary  frequenters  begin  to 
secure  their  places.  Some  occupy  the  inner  sanc- 
tuary, and  get  a  few  silent  curses  from  the  porter 
for  their  obstruction  to  his  free  movements,  while 
carrying  unsold  lots  to  the  pulpit,  and  sold  lots  back 
to  the  shelves.  Others  of  a  more  retired  turn,  take 
possession  of  the  forms  on  the  auctioneer's  left,  out- 
side the  little  gate. 

To  the  hawkers  belong  the  narrow  tables  in  front 
of  the  auctioneer.  Close  to  these  they  sit,  haul  the 
books  about  when  laid  down  before  them,  pass  dis- 
paraging remarks  on  the  volumes,  on  each  other, 
on  the  auctioneer,  on  gentlemen  who  attend  there 
"  to  take  the  bit  out  of  the  poor  man's  mouth,"  and 
on  the  quality  of  the  liquor  sold  next  door  but  one. 
They  are  generally  kept  in  tolerable  order  by  the 
mild  but  firm  demeanor  of  the  auctioneer,  and  are 
seldom  guilty  of  an  act  of  overt  rebellion ;  they 
know  the  penalty,  —  exclusion  from  the  room.  But 
the  moment  approaches,  when  an  Aldus,  or  a  rare 
Elzevir,  or  a  Caxton,  or  a  Colgan's  Irish  Saints,  or 
a  Ware's  Antiquities,  or  a  Breeches  Bible,  or  a 
folio  Shakespeare,  or  a  folio  Chaucer  is  to  be  set 
up,  and  our  epicure's  (Mr.  L.'s)  heart  is  beating. 
There  are  several  promiscuous  offers,  but  at  last  it 


is  left  between  himself  and  Ned  Moore  the  hawker.* 
Ned  does  not  want  it  at  all,  but  he  is  determined  to 
"  salt  it  on  the  riagur,  that  never  leaves  a  sixpence 
with  a  poor  fellow  that 's  slavin'  from  Monday 
mornin'  to  Saturday  night,  carrvin'  his  books  from 
post  to  pillar,  and  would  be  dead  with  cowld  and 
hardship,  only  for  the  odd  pen'orth  o'  whiskey  he 
gets  on  his  rounds."  So  he  watches  our  hero  and 
bids  on  while  he  can  see  the  fixed  earnest  expres- 
sion on  his  features.  The  work  has  already  got 
beyond  the  price  the  amateur  had  determined  to 
give,  but  the  fine  preservation,  the  large  margins, 
and  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the  volume,  has 
taken  possession  of  his  heart,  and  "  vulgar  Ned 
Moore  "  shall  not  bear  away  the  prize.  But  Ned 
has  blown  the  bubble  to  the  bursting  point ;  and 
seeing  an  expression  of  hopeless  indifference  settle 
on  his  rival's  features,  and  his  head  turning  away, 
he  holds  his  tongue.  The  lot  falls  to  the  man  who 
so  strongly  coveted  it,  but  the  price  is  so  exorbitant 
as  to  destroy  any  pleasure  he  might  feel  in  its  pos- 
session. 

Well,  it  is  very  annoying  !  but  it  must  be  borne, 
and  the  next  lot  which  is  only  forty  numbers  in  ad- 
vance, will  probably  find  its  way  into  his  shelves  at 
a  moderate  tax.  The  half-hour  creeps  away  at  a 
snail's  pace,  and  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  "  Delphin 
Virgil,"  original  4to  edition,  is  set  up.  It  has  ar- 
rived at  three  and  sixpence,  and  a  brother  dilettant 
asks  an  unseasonable  question.  He  turns  to  answer 
it,  and  the  answer  is  only  a  shoeing-horn  to  another 
query.  Good  manners  oblige  him  to  hazard  a  hur- 
ried answer ;  and  as  he  looks  to  the  pulpit  in  a  fright, 
the  hammer  is  ringing  on  the  board,  and  the  perse- 
cuting Ned  has  secured  the  prize  for  four  shillings. 
If  time,  place,  impunity,  and  other  circumstances, 
were  favorable,  he  would  have  remorselessly  wrung 
oil'  his  thoughtless  neighbor's  nose.  That  proceed- 
ing, however,  though  refreshing  to  his  wounded  feel- 
ings, would  not  recover  the  "  Virgil,"  so  with  a  smile 
on  his  face,  but  a  coal  in  his  heart,  he  offers  to  re- 
lieve Ned  of  the  sticky  for  five  shillings.  Ned  does 
not  "  look  on  it  in  the  light  of  a  stick,  considers  he 
got  it  very  reasonably,  bought  it  for  a  gentleman 
who  allowed  him  to  go  to  five  half-crowns  for  it.  but 
will  give  it  to  Mr.  So-and-so  for  the  five  half-crowns." 
"  Twelve  imps  with  horns  and  tails !  he  would  see  it, 
in  the  Liffey  first;  but  he  will  advance  six  pence." 
"  No !  twelve  shillings  is  the  lowest  penny  be  '11 
take."  They  keep  up  the  tug  a  little  longer,  but 
no  force  nor  weight  applied  to  Ned's  reason  or  sen- 
timents, will  pull  him  below  ten  shillings.  "I  never 
should  come  into  this  room,"  angrily  remarks  our 
man  to  himself;  he  walks  out,  and  without  taking 
distance  into  account,  he  finds  himself  at  the  corner 
of  Stephen's  Green.  The  picture  of  his  feelings  from 
College  Green  to  the  top  of  Grafton  Street  would  be 
interesting,  if  our  canvas  was  large  enough.  Anger 
towards  his  inquisitive  neighbor,  hatred  of  the 
hawker,  regret  at  the  high  price  given  for  the  now 
despised  volume  under  his  arm,  sorrow  for  the  loss 
of  the  other  darling,  and  hesitation  about  turning 
back  and  sacrificing  the  half-sovereign.  Resent- 
ment and  love  of  money  prevailed  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  Grafton  Street ;  but  thence,  to  the  corner 
of  the  Green,  "  Virgil"  gradually  and  steadily  rose 
to  the  ascendant. 

At  the  point  mentioned,  he  turned  on  his  heel, 

*  Poor  Ned  !  Right  well  we  knew  him,  ami  so  did  ev .  ry  fre- 
quenter of  Mr.  Sharpens  or  Mr.  Jones"s  auction-room.  11  was  ■ 
well- informed  man,  had  read  much,  was  a  fair  amufcur  actor,  and 
to  the  best  of  our  belief  a  strictly  houest  and  sincere  man. 

t   A  too  dear  or  valueless  purchase,  In  hawkers'  slang. 
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and  five  minutes  later  he  was  again  in  the  auction- 
room.  He  looked  round,  but  no  Ned  Moore  was  to 
be  seen.  On  inquiry,  he  found  that  he  had  left  the 
place  about  five  minutes  since  in  company  with  Mr. 
William  Doyle  of  Rutland  Square.  "Distraction! 
Where  shall  I  find  him  now  ?  It  serves  me  right. 
Why  did  I  let  it  be  carried  off  for  the  sake  of  a 
paltry  half-sovereign  ! "  "  Perhaps,  sir,  you  would 
find  him  at  the  next  grocer's  ;*  he  goes  in  to  take  a 
drop  there  sometimes."  "  Thank  you  very  much ; 
I  will  try."  In  a  minute  or  less  he  is  inside  the  pile 
of  tea-chests,  separating  the  liquids  and  solids  in 
that  establishment.  O,  joy !  the  hawker  is  there, 
and  another  hawker  with  him,  and  the  glasses  in 
their  hands  are  filled  with  whiskey  or  amber-colored 
poison.  "  Well,  will  you  take  six.  shillings  V  "  "Real- 
ly, I  can't,  sir ;  I  told  you  I  wanted  it  for  a  good  cus- 
tomer," and  some  more  haggling  ensued.  "  Well,  I 
suppose  I  must  give  you  your  price,  but  it  is  a  great 
deal  too  much."  "  Musha,  sir!  I  wish  you  made 
that  offer  in  the  auction-room.  My  customer  came 
in  just  as  you  went  out,  and  I  gave  it  to  him  for  six 
and  six  pence,  because  he  never  buys  a  book  only 
from  the  likes  of  us,  the  way  he  'd  put  a  few  pence 
in  our  way."  The  life  of  our  hero's  consort  and  of 
his  servant  was  not  to  be  envied  for  the  next  three 
days. 

Ned  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  double  triumph 
with  an  additional  spur  in  his  head  from  the  glass 
of  colored  mixture  just  taken.  Doctor  Byrne,  his 
patron,  was  waiting  anxiously  for  him,  as  one  of  the 
coming  lots  would  just  answer  his  small  collection. 
He  mentioned  the  price  which  he  would  be  satisfied 
to  give  for  the  book.  Ned  got  it  at  as  low  a  figure 
as  he  could  within  that  sum,  and  the  D.ictur  allowed 
him  a  fair  commission  on  the  outlay.     Transactions 

of  that  kind  between  himself  and  the  hawkers,  had 

long  settled  him  high  in  their  estimation.  They 
would  do  for  him  what  they  would  Bcaroelv  do  for 
their  mother  or  father,  or  even  the  priest,  i.  e.  ac- 
knowledge what  any  book  had  cost  them  !  knowing 
from  long  experience  that  he  would  not  abuse  their 
confidence.  It  wag  rare  that  a  day-auction  at 
Sharpe's,  or  Jones's,  or  a  night-auction  at  the 
pawnbrokers' sale-room  occurred  without  the  pres- 
ence of  the  doctor.f  Still  his  purchases  were  not 
extensive,  and  all  were  made  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. He  was  a  kind,  conscientious  man,  and  his 
death  was  a  loss  to  the  dealers  in  old  books. 
had  collected  many  odds  and  ends  in  literature 
from  occasional  spells  of  study  among  his  wares ; 
and  next  morning  he  had  a  disagreeable  recollec- 
tion of  the  slave  sitting  in  the  chariot  of  the  old 
conquerors.  Elated  by  his  four  or  five  succest 
the  previous  day,  and  by  the  drink  taken  behind 
the  tea-chests,  and  irritated  by  some  remark  of  the 
auctioneer's,  he  had  towards  evening  burst  into  a 
display  of  angry  eloquence,  which  seemed  to  amuse 
the  company  much  more  than  it  did  the  president 
in  the  pulpit  or  his  assistants.  These  last,  having 
neither   music    nor  eloquence   in   their   souls,  laid 

*  No  31,  Anglesea  Street,  at  that  time,  and  once  the  book-shop  of 
Mr.  Mercier.  and  the  office  of  ttie  Anthologia  Hibrrnica,  and  con- 
taining the  letter-box  into  which  young  Thomas  If  off  drupp-d  the 
first  poetic  piece  which  was  honored  with  print.  The  eccentric  Cap- 
tain Grose  had  in  his  day  taken  more  than  one  tumbler  of  punch  in 
the  suae  house,  and  there  did  Mr.  Mercier  religiously  preserve  his 
portrait. 

f  This  gentleman,  an  ex  militia-surgeon,  lived  with  the  family  of 
one  of  the  literary  men  of  Dublin  at  that  period,  say  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since.  The  landlord  would  prefer  to  live  in  Loudon,  where 
his  works  were  published  ;  but  Dr.  Byrne  would  not  leave  the  old 
Danish  city.  So  strong  were  the  bonds  that  bound  the  buyer  and 
the  writer  of  books,  that  Uie  latter  remained  here  against  his  will 
till  the  rather  early  death  of  his  estimable  lodger. 


their  hands  on  the  orator,  and  conveyed  him  as  far 
as  the  street  flags.  He  showed  his  sense  of  their 
attention  by  leaving  one  of  them  a  bleeding  nose, 
but  even  this  advantage  failed  to  rouse  his  depressed 
spirits  on  his  awakening  next  day. 

This  day  went  by  in  the  usual  manner:  he  took  a 
drop  at  an  early  hour  to  raise  his  spirits,  went  with 
his  armful  of  books  through  the  old  book -shops,  the 
banks,  the  College,  and  other  places,  where  he 
knew  customers  to  resort ;  took  a  glance  at  the  old 
marine-store  collections  in  Patrick's  Close,  Charles 
Street,  LifFey  Street,  and  among  the  coffins  in  Cook 
Street,  and  purchased  at  a  very  low  price,  the  very 
few  salable  volumes  that  he  could  find  sprawling 
among  old  latch-keys,  tea-cups,  and  fire-irons. 

Perhaps  his  quest  furnished  him  with  a  24mo 
"  Elzevir  Plautus,"  a  "  Butter's  Spelling-book,"  and 
a  defective,  '•  Mangnall's  Questions."  He  brings  the 
"Elzevir"  to  a  college  man,  and  the  "Butter"  to 
Anglesea  Street.  He  reserves  the  "Mangnall"  till 
his  return  home  late  at  night,  when  he  uses  it  to  com- 
plete another  imperfect  copy;  and  so  he  increases 
his  stock  about  2s.  by  his  rambles  among  the  by- 
streets, obliges  the  Anglesea  Street  man,  and  the  wo- 
man that  is  sure  to  come  in  a  day  or  two  for  second- 
hand school-books  for  her  little  daughter,  saves  the 
valuable  little  "  Elzevir  "from  probable  destruction, 
and  gladdens  the  Trinity  scholar  by  its  acquisition. 

Ned.  having  through  the  day  eaten  moderately 
and  drunk  liberally,  took  his  seat  in  the  evening  at 
the  table  in  the  pawnbrokers'  auction-room,  Capel 
Street.  A  person  who  had  witnessed  the  decorum 
and  order  prevailing  at  Sharpe's  and  Jones's  woidd 
lie  scandalised  by  the  license  of  word  and  deed  al- 
lowed to  the  sup|K>rters  of  the  present  sale.  Not  so 
our  friend  Moore.  lie  was  used  to  the  manners  of 
the  place,  and  a  contributor  to  the  disorder  that 
prevailed.  There  were  but  few  old-book  shops  or 
stalls  in  the  city,  that  had  not  their  representative 8 < 
in  that  wide  hall,  and  the  number  was  unnecessarily 

ised  by  the  t  of  aO  the  hawkers.    Very 

seldom  did  the  man  of  the  hammer  address  individ- 
uals of  this  ela-s  by  his  baptismal  or  family  name. 
It  was  either  "  Koa.-t  Beef,"  or"  Blue  Devils,"  or  the 
"  Counsellor,"  or  the  "  Prime  Mini.-ter,"  that  was 
put  down  for  such  and  such  purchases,  or  was  plainly 
told  that  his  credit  was  at  a  discount.  Just  as  in  the 
Four  Courts,-  counsellors,  who  were  intimate  friends 
or  near  relatives,  would  seem  at  deadly  feud  with 
each  other  on  account  of  Shan  Dhu  having  pulled 
Ruadk's  nose  two  months  back  at  Bailyshan- 
non,  so  here  a  couple  of  dealers  obliging  and  friendly 
outside,  would  be  ready  to  cuff'  each  other  about  a 
misunderstanding  in  which  a  penny  or  two,  more  or 
less,  were  at  stake. 

When  a  book  of  ready  sale,  especially  a  popular 
school-book,  was  put  up,  the  biddings  would  go  on 
till  the  possessor  might  expect  no  more  than  two  or 
three  pence  profit  on  an  outlay  of  half  a  crown  or 
three  shillings.  "  Whittaker's  Pinnock's  School  His- 
tories," "  Mangnall's  Questions,"  "  Thomson's  Geog- 
raphy and  Arithmetic,"  and  '•  Walker's  Lucian  "  were 
the  prime  favorites.  The  smaller  booksellers,  and 
the  keepers  of  stalls,  frequently  let  bills  run  up  till 
the  payment  became  a  matter  of  difficulty.  So  they 
were  often  obliged  to  part  with  their  goods  at  a  loss, 
in  order  to  keep  up  their  credit  in  the  sale-room. 
The  auctioneer  sold  his  goods  without  any  guaranty 
of  their  being  perfect  either  in  leaves  or  volumes ; 
there  could  be  no  time  allowed  for  collating  in  the 
room,  and  so  losses  arising  from  these  circumstances 
were  frequent.     Thus  these  night-auctions  excited 
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the  same  sort  of  unhealthy  interest  that  attends  on 
gambling-tables,  and  always  drew  together  numbers 
of  dealers  and  amateur  book-collectors  of  the  third 
or  fourth  class. 

A  nicely  bound  copy  of  "  Goldsmith's  History  of 
the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature,"  8vo,  8  vols., 
Christie,  Dublin,  was  put  up  on  this  evening,  and  ex- 
cited a  lively  contention.  Our  friend  Ned  secured 
it,  for  a  wonder,  at  a  moderate  price,  and  arranged 
the  volumes  before  him  with  great  complacency. 
Some  jealous  glances  were  cast  on  the  purchase,  till 
a  neighbor,  on  examining  the  backs,  cried  out,  "  O, 
poor  Ned,  you  're  stuck ;  they  've  given  you  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  '  World  Displayed,'  *  instead 
of  the  seventh  volume  of  Goldsmith."  "  Stop  the 
auction,"  cried  the  agitated  purchaser.  "  Here,  sir ! 
you  must  put  this  up  again  ;  there  was  a  strange 
volume  in  the  lot."  "  Do  you  see  anything  green 
about  my  eyes  ?  "  said  the  auctioneer.     "  Don't  you 

know  the  rules  of  the  place  ?  "     "  O  the  D rule 

you!  is  a  poor  man  to  be  robbed  that  way  before 
his  eyes  ? "  "  They  were  before  your  eyes,  sure 
enough ;  why  did  n't  you  use  them  ?  "  "  How  could 
I,  with  the  short  time  you  give,  and  everybody 
flittering  them  about  ?  "  "  It 's  all  a  lottery  ;  you 
know  the  rules  of  the  room,  and  must  submit  to 
them."  "  And  I  '11  make  you  know  something  of 
the  rules  of  common  honesty.  I  '11  not  let  a  book  be 
sold  here  to-night  till  my  money  is  returned." 

The  pawnbroker's  man  who  was  in  attendance  to 
make  a  sort  of  arrangement  on  the  books,  and  hand 
them  up  to  the  auctioneer,  here  interfered.  lie  was 
a  small,  low-bred  young  fellow,  with  much  pretension 
and  bad  taste  in  his  dress,  and  much  insolence  in 
the  expression  of  his  face.  '•  Mr.  Hawksworth," 
said  he  to  the  auctioneer,  "  don't  allow  this  fellow 
to  stop  the  business :  send  out  for  a  policeman."  "  Ah, 
then,  you  little  contemptible  cur ! "  said  Ned,  "  I 
won't  give  him  the  trouble  of  coming  for  nothing  " ; 
and  with  that,  he  charged  at  him  across  a  table  and 
forms ;  and  only  he  got  shelter  behind  one  or  two 
stout  fellows  that  were  assisting,  his  very  sweetheart 
would  not  have  known  him  when  he  returned  home 
that  night.  The  peacemakers  had  no  object  but 
to  save  their  impudent  little  chief,  but  Ned  was  in 
a  towering  passion,  and  struck  at  them  furiously. 
They  had  Celtic  blood  in  their  veins  as  well  as  their 
assailant ;  and  after  experiencing  a  blow  on  the 
nose,  and  a  drive  on  the  collar-bone,  they  began  to 
return  the  compliments  in  the  same  spirit  as  they 
were  given.  Ned  being  obliged  to  give  way  before 
overwhelming  odds,  fell  back ;  but  here  his  fellows 
and  rivals  in  the  trade,  rushed  to  his  side  with  loud 
cries,  exhibited  their  clenched  fists,  brown  from  the 
handling  of  dusty  books,  and  a  heady  fight  ensued. 
Fain  would  I,  in  Homeric  strains,  recount  the  as- 
pects and  the  various  fortunes  of  that  fisty  en- 
counter ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  auctioneer,  Dr. 
Byrne,  and  a  few  other  influential  people  interfered, 
and  the  furious  foes  were  separated. 

After  a  word  or  two  addressed  by  the  doctor  to 
the  auctioneer,  that  officer  announced  his  intention 
of  suspending  the  standing  order,  reselling  the  dis- 
puted lot,  and  handing  over  the  balance  to  Mr. 
Moore.  This  notice  calmed  the  still  boiling  waves, 
and  the  issue  was,  that  N«d  secured  the  lot  at  half 


*  From  1S03  to  1S18  a  spirited  printer,  J.  Christie  of  James's 
struck  off  lanre  editions  of  "  Keating'*  Ireland,"'  "  Taaffe's 
Ireland,-'  the  two  works  in  the  text,  Fielding'*  and  Smollett's  works, 
:h  in  several  volumes  8vo.  and  furnished  with  plates.  Lit- 
erature proved  to  be  only  a  rotten  step-ladder  to  poor  Christie  in 
his  attempts  to  attain  a  high  social  position  among  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. 
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the  former  price.  The  other  moiety  was  returned 
to  him  in  hard  cash,  and  the  sale  proceeded  in  its 
usual  style,  sometimes  quiet,  sometimes  excited. 
There  was  a  little  commotion  among  the  assistants ; 
and  immediately  after,  the  missing  volume  of  the 
set  was  thrown  down  on  the  table !  General  ex- 
citement, cries  of  wonder,  shuffling  of  feet,  and  pull- 
ing of  the  volume  backwards  and  forwards.  "  Now, 
boys,"  said  Ned,  "  do  not  take  the  good  out  of  this 
volume,  and  I  '11  do  as  much  for  yota  another  time." 
"In  thrath  an'  we  won't,"  was  the  ready  reply. 
They  would  not  be  so  ready  to  give  this  pledge  on 
other  occasions,  but  owing  to  the  late  occurrence  a 
spirit  hostile  to  the  pawnbroker's  interest  was  rife 
among  them. 

"  Sixpence  for  this  volume,"  said  Ned ;  "  Two 
j  and  sixpence,"  called  out  "  Little  Impudence,"  from 
among  the  unsold  goods.  "  Oh,  ho  !  "  was  the 
general  cry.  "  The  Adam-court  man  will  salt  your 
bargain,  Ned.  Bid  on :  its  worth  more  nor  that  to 
you ;  but  it 's  a  shame  for  '  How  Much  '  to  be  bid- 
ding on  his  own  goods."  Ned  kept  his  courage  up 
to  3s.  6c/.,  and  the  next  step  it  went  on  the  seller's 
part  up  to  four.  "Indeed,  Ned,  I'd  now  let  him 
keep  his  bargain,  and  doctor  the  eighth  volume  if  I 
was  you."  Ned  was  much  vexed,  and  took  the 
advice.  And  so  in  this,  as  in  many  other  worldly 
transactions,  each  of  two  parties  had  a  worthless 
commodity  on  hand,  owing  to  the  want  of  an  oblig- 
ing spirit  on  one  side  and  on  the  other.  Ned  fell 
to  doctor  without  more  ado.  Wherever  Vol.  VIII. 
occurred  either  in  title  or  bottom  of  each  sheet,  he 
scratched  out  the  last  I.,  and  so  every  place  read 
Vol.  VII. ;  and  when  he  got  to  the  privacy  of  his 
own  apartment  in  Bishop  Street  he  pasted  a  neat 
printer's  ornament  over  any  spot  where  information 
was  given  concerning  the  number  of  volumes. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  palmed 
the  unlucky  purchase  as  a  perfect  work  on  any  of 
his  old  literary  patrons  through  the  city.  He  had 
a  spirit  above  such  a  mean  piece  of  shabbiness.  He 
would  dispose  of  them  to  some  comfortable-looking 
stranger,  whom  he  would  find  in  Smithfield  or  in  the 
market  adjoining  Newgate,  with  his  big  pocket-book 
well  lined  with  five  and  ten  pound  notes.  The  fu- 
ture readers  of  these  volumes,  whether  located  by 
Loch  Lane  or  Loch  Owel,  would  in  all  probability 
never  detect  the  ingenious  tampering ;  and  the  seven 
volumes  perused  in  the  solitude  of  the  country  by 
intent  and  undistracted  minds,  would  probably  <lit- 
fuse  more  information  than  ten  times  the  number  in 
a  grand  library  in  Merrion  on  Mountjoy  Square. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  sale  the  repentant 
clerk  offered  Neil  the  missing  volume  at  the  price  he 
had  bidden  for  it,  —  3s.  6d.,  to  wit,  not  having  no- 
ticed the  Caesarean  operation  that  had  been  per- 
formed in  the  interim.  Moore  thanked  him  with  a 
grin,  and  ofl'ered  him  four  pence.  The  reader  is 
not  to  set  down  our  old  friend  as  a  hardened  book- 
doctor.  A  few  of  the  trade  made  it  their  special- 
ity to  dress  imperfect  sets  in  the  garb  of  complete- 
ness, and  with  such  success  as  to  deceive  the  very 
pawnbrokers  themselves.  The  practice  is  not  even 
now  sunk  into  abeyance,  but  the  delicate  manipula- 
tion of  old  days  has  fallen  into  the  category  of  lost 
arts.  Our  living  bunglers  stand  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  practitioners  of  former  times,  as  pork 
butchers  to  delicate-handed  surgeons. 

One  of  the  beautifully  printed  "  Books  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,"  issued  by  Baskerville  of  Birmingham, 
was  set  up  towards  the  close  of  the  sale,  and  pur- 
chased  by   our  friend   Moore,  who  seemed   much 
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pleased  with  his  bargain.  One  of  his  brothers,  how- 
ever, soon  abated  his  pride  by  finding  a  deficiency 
of  two  leaves.  He  was  vexed,  but  was  unwilling  to 
renew  the  war,  and  the  condolences  of  his  rivals 
kept  the  wound  green.  He  would  no  more  be  sub- 
dued by  their  railleries  than  the  Spartan  boy  by  the 
teeth  of  the  fox. 

After  fumbling  with  great  apparent  care  for  a 
while  with  one  of  the  covers,  the  leather  of  which 
had  parted  from  the  board,  he  started  up,  flourishing 
a  pound  note.  "  See  what  I  got,"  said  he,  "  inside 
the  leather.  Thanks  to  you  all  for  your  pity.  I  'd 
be  very  glad  to  earn  more  of  it  at  the  same  price." 
His  comforters  remained  in  an  uncomfortable  plight. 
They  openly  jeered  the  pretended  finder,  but  still 
they  could  not  acknowledge  to  themselves  that  they 
were  sure  he  had  not  found  it.  There  was  a  recent 
precedent  of  a  genuine  "  find  "  of  fifty  pounds  in  the 
same  room,  which  had  sunk  the  unlucky  pair  to 
whom  it  befell  still  lower  in  the  social  mire  than 
their  former  position.  One  managed  to  get  the 
money  into  his  possession,  and  drank  tor  joy  while 
it  lasted.  The  other,  after  several  efforts  to  secure 
a  dividend,  drank  for  grief  during  the  same  period. 
Two  grocers  had  their  moderate  profits  on  the  fifty 
pounds.  The  families  of  the  lucky  men  lost  their 
services  for  two  months ;  they  themselves  lost  health, 
spirits,  and  the  little  character  they  formerly  en- 
joyed ;  and  their  brothers  of  the  trade  lost  the  sum 
which  they  subscribed  to  set  up  the  prodigal  boys 
again.  * 

We  wish  neither  to  disparage  nor  eulogize  the  ca- 
terers of  old  literature.  We  present  a  truthful 
sketch  of  the  class,  and  unwillingly  acknowledge  that 
they  were  not  strict  truth-tellers,  nor  very  temper- 
ate in  the  use  of  the  adulterated  mixtures  sold  by 
grocers  and  the  powers  that  reign  in  gin-p;ilaces  un- 
der the  titles  of  beer  and  spirits.  Abusive  language 
often  proceeded  from  their  mouths,  and  in  the  set- 
tlement of  controverted  cases,  they  were  more  ready 
to  appeal  to  physical  force  than  pure  reason.  But 
when  a  death  or  a  severe  loss  of  any  kind  occurred 
in  one  of  their  families,  the  latent  good  qualities  of 
the  brotherhood  were  at  once  apparent.  While  the 
sorrowful  excitement  lasted  they  were  prodigal  of 
their  time,  their  little  money,  and  their  efforts  fur 
the  relief  of  their  distressed  neighbor. 

Without  any  very  pure  intentions  on  their  own 
parts,  they  were  the  means  of  saving  many  curious 
and  valuable  books  from  destruction.  At  old  furni- 
ture auctions,  and  on  stands  in  back  streets,  they 
secured  works  well  worth  preservation,  and  brought 
them  to  the  known  book  collectors  by  whom  they 
were  justly  valued  ;  and  if  a  virtuoso  wanted  an 
odd  volume  of  a  valuable  set,  or  a  rare  article,  they 
searched  every  available  spot  in  and  round  the  city 
for  him. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  be  calculated  on  with 
less  certainty  than  the  prices  to  be  realized  at  book 
auctions.  No  doubt  but  when  the  library  of  some 
eminent  personage  is  announced  there  will  be  a 
great  concourse  to  D'Olier  or  Anglesea  Street; 
and  fashionable  works,  old  or  new,  especially  if  long 
sets  and  well  bound,  will  bring  fair  and  even  ex- 
travagant prices.  But  let  there  be  no  particular 
excitement  connected  with  the  sale,  and  you  will 
see  valuable  old  works  bought  at  prices  varying 
from  one  to  six  pence  per  volume.  Now,  only  for 
the   intervention  of  the  hawkers  those  would  fall 


"The  writer  was  a  determined  hunter  of  auctions  at  the  time 
here  specified.  What  he  here  relates  he  bonajide  witnessed  in  An- 
glesea Street  and  Capel  Street. 


under  the  knives  of  the  dealers,  who  value  litera- 
ture by  the  stone-weight,  and  crush  the  lives  out  of 
Hesiod,  Plato,  Virgil,  Tasso,  Milton,  and  Shake- 
speare in  the  paper-mill.  The  criterion  of  these 
Vandals  is  the  size  of  the  leaf;  so  a  few  pounds 
weight  of  the  Mud  Island  Intelligencer  is  more  pre- 
cious in  their  estimation  than  the.  lost  books  of  Livy 
if  limited  to  18mo  volumes  in  size. 

When  a  literary  collector  dies  it  is  pitiful  to  wit- 
ness the  haste  with  which  his  heirs  pack  up  the  now 
unregarded  library,  and  cart  it  off  to  the  furniture 
mart,  from  which  many  valuable  volumes  will  find 
their  way  to  the  caverns  of  the  literary  undertakers 
above  mentioned.  The  fine  collection  of  old  Irish 
music  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bunting,  found  itself 
soon  after  his  death  among  the  coffins  and  old 
account-books  in  Cook  Street,  whence  it  parsed 
piecemeal  to  sundry  soap  and  candle-shops.  For- 
tunately, a  learned  and  patriotic  doctor,  to  whom 
the  nation  will  find  itself  one  day  deeply  indebted, 
got  wind  of  the  transaction,  flew  on  the  wings  of  a 
jaunting-car  to  every  place,  likely  and  unlikely,  and 
secured  a  part  of  the  invaluable  treasure.  Much  of 
it  was  irrecoverable.  There  are  still,  even  in  our 
island,  souls  who  can  sympathize  with  the  heart- 
suflering  of  the  poor  doctor  for  the  next  few  months. 
This  estimable  gentleman  still  enjoying  a  useful 
existence,  there  is  no  necessity  to  mention  him  by 
name. 

A  shop  filled  with  new  or  well-bound  books,  on 
shelves  and  tables,  the  backs  exhibiting  a  variety  of 
colors  and  tasteful  gilding,  is  as  cheerful  a  sight  to 
a  man  of  letters  as  can  be  conceived,  but  a  stand  of 
old  unsalable  volumes  is  a  very  different  matter. 
You  have  seen  the  same  stand  very  often ;  and  now 
passing  on  a  dry,  harsh  evening,  you  see  the  stand- 
keeper  gazing  on  vacancy  ;  looking  at  his  stock, 
you  do  not  miss  a  volume  since  the  last  time  you 
saw  it.  There  are  the  same  sombre-colored  backs, 
with  faint  trace  of  ancient  gilding,  and  frequent 
glimpses  of  gray  or  brown  paper  through  rents  or 
worn  parts.  The  unhealthy,  foxy  hue,  wrought  by 
the  action  of  the  air,  prevails  over  all ;  and  you 
imagine  that  if  you  take  out  a  volume  the  body  will 
fall  out  of  the  dried-up,  cracked  boards.  The  stock 
consists  of  old  almanacs,  odd  volumes  of  the  "  Rac- 
ing Calendar,"  do.  of  French  works  printed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  school- 
books,  not  heard  of  in  schools  within  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation.  You  are  on  speaking  terms 
with  the  guardian  of  the  stock,  and  atter  beating 
about  the  bush,  you  u  obnoxiously  make  your  ap- 
proaches," and  ask,  "  have  any  of  the  shelf-keepers 
moved  since  last  week  ?  "  the  answer  is  not  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  your  next  question  would  be  (if  asked), 
"  how  does  the  stall-keeper  make  out  the  cam 
guessing  from  the  puzzled  expression  of  your  face, 
the  query  which  good  manners  prevent  you  from 
shaping  in  words,  he  enters  on  an  explanation.  "  I 
suppose,  sir,  you  are  wondering  how  I  live,  and  I 
don't  wonder  at  your  wonder.  A  good  many  peo- 
ple come  by  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday 
night,  offering  books  for  sale  ;  and  I  buy  all  that  I 
know  I  can  dispose  of  to  the  booksellers  that  have 
shops.  So  a  good  book  never  stays  twenty-four 
hours  in  my  possession ;  I  can't  afford  to  keep 
them." 

A  person  of  our  acquaintance,  occupied  about  thir- 
ty yean  since  in  tuition,  took  more  interest  in  study- 
ing Dibden  and  other  authorities  on  the  best  editions 
of  the  classics,  and  rare  old  English  works,  and  in 
attending  auctions,  than  in  the  success  of  his  pupils 
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at  their  public  examinations.  He  at  last  emptied 
his  pockets  of  money,  but  filled  his  rooms  with  good 
old  standard  authors,  and  then  a  bright  thought 
seized  him.  He  would  open  a  shop,  and  in  a  few 
years,  rival  Luke  White  of  Dublin,  or  James  Lack- 
ington  of  London.  After  opening,  he  continued 
still  to  add  to  his  already  large  collection,  small 
collections  of  the  same  character.  He  exhibited  his 
jewels  in  his  window,  advertised  occasionally,  and 
held  long  consultations  with  learned  customers  on 
recondite  literary  subjects,  but  very  few  sales  were 
made.  He  gradually  and  painfully  awoke  from  his 
delusion,  made  no  more  purchases  of  heavy  stock, 
got  by  degrees  into  the  popular  school-book  line,  and 
barely  escaped  a  sheriffs  sale.  However,  an  unin- 
cumbered person  of  good  taste  and  some  means,  may 
still  make  out  a  decent  livelihood  by  watching  sales, 
making  cheap  purchases,  and  distributing  cata- 
logues ;  but  if  he  cannot  refrain  from  senseless  com- 
petition at  crack  sales,  he  will  find  the  business  of  a 
greengrocer  more  safe  in  the  end  than  that  of  a 
second-hand  bookseller  cursed  with  a  good  literary 
taste. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

In  England,  now,  when  a  person  absconds,  they 
say  he  has  Speked  ! 

The  London  Star  reprints  Grace  Greenwood's 
admirable  account  of  Mr.  Dickens's  readings  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 

The  Morning  Star  thinks  there  is  a  fair  prospect 
of  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  question  within 
the  next  fifty  years.  Well,  England  knows  the  rates 
of  interest. 

Judy,  the  new  London  comic  paper,  denies  the 
report  that  Rosa  Bonheur  has  been  engaged  to  paint 
a  picture  in  commemoration  of  the  dinner  lately 
given  at  the  Langham  Hotel,  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Horse  Fare.'1 

The  Tomahawk  says :  "  We  may  expect  shortly 
a  new  poem,  by  the  author  of '  Unchastelard,'  en- 
titled '  Adalanta  in  California,'  in  which  we  hear 
there  is  a  description  of  Adalanta  in  her  silver-plated 
chariot,  which  rivals  the  well-known  lines  by  Shake- 
speare on  Cleopatra's  barge." 

The  English  journals  announce  the  death,  in  the 
Charenton  Lunatic  Asylum,  of  M.  Charles  Meryon, 
who  had  attained  a  certain  reputation  as  an  engrav- 
er. He  of  late  years  labored  under  the  hallucina- 
tion of  being  Jesus  Christ  in  custody  of  the  Phari- 
sees.    He  allowed  himself  to  die  of  starvation. 

Prince  Napoleon  has  started  for  a  tour  in  North 
Germany.  These  trips  of  his  are  always  regarded 
Avith  some  attention.  He  goes  sometimes  to  Italy  to 
collect  curiosities,  and  shortly  afterwards  some  im- 
portant State  movement  is  certain  to  occur.  Now 
he  is  going  to  Germany,  the  people  in  Paris  persist 
in  saying  that  he  is  going  on  a  special  mission  to 
Berlin. 

In  the  "  Fools'  Procession "  at  the  Carnival  at 
Cologne  recently,  were  five  typical  "  English  travel- 
lers," riding  on  donkeys,  and  each  with  a  copy  of 
"  Baedeker's  Handbook  "  under  his  arm.  An  Eng- 
lish journalist  makes  the  following  sensible  comment 
on  the  incident :   "  It  is  hard  to  know  what  to  say 


to  this :  it  is  unpleasant  for  a  man  to  have  to  pro- 
test that  he  is  not  a  donkey,  and  yet  the  protest  is 
often  imperatively  necessary  ! " 

In  the  present  instalment  of  Mr.  Reade's  strik- 
ing story,  "  Foul  Play,"  Helen  Rolleston,  the  hero- 
ine, gives  her  lover  a  staggering  problem  to  solve. 
The  two  are  alone  on  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  lady  commands  Mr.  Hazel  to  inform  her 
friends  of  her  position  !  The  reader  will  be  curi- 
ous to  learn  by  what  method  Hazel  complies  with 
her  demand. 

Queen  Victoria  is  said  to  have  been  presented 
with  a  medallion,  containing  a  lock  of  the  Empress 
Charlotte's  hair,  in  the  distribution  of  the  objects 
belonging  to  the  late  Emperor  Maximilian  amongst 
his  relatives.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  obtained 
the  cross  of  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Guadaloupe, 
which  his  deceased  brother-in-law  wore  during  the 
siege  of  Queretaro,  and  the  Count  de  Flandre  re- 
ceived the  Emperor's  gold  watch  and  chain. 

Flogging  in  the  English  army  and  navy  owes  its 
decline  to  the  system  of  making  periodical  returns 
of  the  number  of  cases,  and  the  names  of  the  officers 
in  command  of  the  regiments  and  ships  in  which  the 
cases  occurred.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarks: 
"  A  periodical  return  of  the  number  of  floggings  in- 
flicted in  our  public  schools  —  naming  the  school  in 
which  each  punishment  was  inflicted,  and  the  name 
of  the  master  who  ordered  it  —  would  soon  rid  us  of 
that  stain  upon  our  educational  system,  in  which  we 
are  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world." 

Nearly  every  year  London  turns  out  a  ghost. 
Last  year  it  was  at  Woburn  Square,  where  a  weird 
figure  was  seen  casting  ghastly  reflections  on  a  mys- 
terious mound  of  earth  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  people  in  the  Square,  whose  quiet  was  disturbed 
by  superstitious  throngs  for  several  nights  running. 
This  year  some  unprovoked  and  possibly  neglected 
ghost,  has  taken  to  spirit-rapping  on  its  own  account. 
The  door  of  a  respectable  dwelling  has  been  ham- 
mered at  for  months  past  by  this  unaccountable  be- 
ing. On  Fridays  it  is  most  annoying,  and  only 
ceases  on  Sundays,  —  a  fact  that  speaks  volumes  in 
favor  of  the  strictest  Sabbatarian  legislation.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  suggests  that  the  knocks  come  from 
a  large  pea-shooter.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  ser- 
vants refuse  to  remain  in  the  house. 

Tr'ubneu's  Record  pays  its  compliments  to  the 
"  Atlantic  Almanac."  "  Almanacs  are  from  their 
very  nature  ephemeral,  but  the  editors  of  this  At- 
lantic Almanac  have  sought  as  it  were  to  bind  the 
fleeting  months  with  cords  of  evergreen,  and  crown 
them  with  undying  wreaths  and  chaplets.  There 
are  scattered  through  these  pages  prose  by  Dickens 
and  Emerson,  Hawthorne  and  Beecher ;  poetry 
by  Tennyson  and  Longfellow,  Whittier  and  Owen 
Meredith,  Hood  and  Lowell,  Thackeray  and  Bryant, 
together  with  charming  original  gossipping  and  in- 
structive articles  from  the  practised  pens  of  the 
editors.  Four  beautiful  Chromo-lithographs  of  the 
Seasons,  with  many  good  wood-engravings,  show 
that  the  artists  have  vied  with  the  editors  in  the 
endeavor  to  produce  an  annual  which  will  have  an 
interest  long  after  the  year  for  which  it  has  been 
prepared." 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  a  London  paper  says 
that  a  new  piece  soon  to  be  brought  out  at  the  Cha- 
telet  Theatre  in  Paris  has  given  a  deal  of  trouble  to 
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the  censors.  It  is  called  "  The  Vengeur,"  and  it  is 
founded  on  an  incident  in  the  battle  between  the 
English  and  French  fleets  on  the  1st  of  June,  1  794. 
The  Vengeur  was  sunk,  and  her  crew,  went  down 
to  the  cry  of  "  Vive  la  Republique,"  in  answer  to 
the  British  captain's  summons  to  surrender.  Thb  is 
the  French  version  of  the  story.  According  to  the 
English,  the  crew  called  out  lustily  for  help,  which 
the  British  boats  afforded  to  the  best  of  their  power. 
But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  difficulty  of  the 
censors.  They  are  quite  willing  to  accept  the 
French  version  with  one  important  exception  :  How 
can  they  let  a  crew  sink  at  the  Chateiet  to  the  cry 
of  "  Vive  la  Republique  ?"  Regardless  of  history, 
one  of  them  suggested  "  Vive  l'Empereur."  Ibis 
it  was  feared  would  be  too  much  for  the  gallery ;  at 
last  it  was  decided  that  the  death-cry  of  the  super- 
numeraries should  be  "  Vive  la  France."  A  new 
difficulty  1ms  yet  to  be  settled.  It  is  well  known 
that  ships  in  battle  always  sink  to  the  slow  music 
of  the  national  air.  Historic  truth  requires  that 
"The  Vengeur"  should  be  played  down  with  the 
Marseillaise.  But  this,  again,  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  M  Partant  pour  la  Syrie,"  though  it  has  been 
suggested,  is  equally  out  of  the  question  too.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  some  adaptation  of  ■  Le  Cha- 
peau  de  Marguerite  "  will  be  the  strains  that  last 
fall  on  the  dying  mariners'  ears. 

Lord  Amki.ki.ky  recently  addressed  his  con- 
stituents in  the  Exchange  Hall,  in  Nottingham.   The 

Star  reports  his  speech  as  follows:  Alluding  to  his 
late  voyage  to  America,  his  lordship  said  he  left  the 
shores  of  this  country  in  order  to  endeavor  to  gain  in 
the  United  States  of  America  some  of  that  informa- 
tion and  experience  which  were  so  valuable  to  every 
Englishman,  especially  to  those  who  were  engaged 
in  political  life  in  this  country.  In  the  hopes  he  had 
formed  with  regard  to  the  results  of  that  visit,  he 
was  not  disappointed,  —  far  from  it.  He  thought 
the  visits  of  Englishmen  had  two  objects,  —  two 
good  effects:  the  first  was,  that  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible for  them  to  return  from  the  I'nited  State-, 
alter  experiencing  the  great  kindness  and  extraor- 
dinary hospitality  which  were  shown  in  that  coun- 
try, without  remarking  their  friendly  feeling,  and 
without  feeling  a  greater  desire  that  England 
and  America  might  always  remain  on  the  bed 
and  most  cordial  footing.  Another  advantage, 
he  thought,  was,  that  they  obtained  a  knowledge 
with  regard  to  many  questions  of  the  utmost  social 
importance,  which  enabled  them  to  jadge  from  a 
more  enlightened  and  wider  point  of  view  than 
when  they  were,  merely  discussed  in  Parliament  at 
home.  Referring  to  the  education  of  the  public,  his 
lordship  said  if  he  felt  that  what  we  had  hitherto 
accomplished  in  regard  to  it  was  inadequate  and 
imperfect  before  he  went  to  America,  he  felt  it 
doubly  and  trebly  so  now  he  had  been.  For  he  had 
Been  in  that  country  what  had  been  accomplished 
by  the  spirited,  earnest  —  he  might  almost  say  the 
heroic  —  efforts  of  the  people  in  establishing  public- 
schools,  open  to  all  free  of  cost,  where  the  best 
masters  and  mistresses  were  employed  teaching  the 
youth  of  America. 

In  all  the  Northern  States  thero  was  a  regular 
system  by  which  certain  sums  of  money,  varying 
according  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  population, 
were  voted  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  schools. 
In  large  cities,  such  as  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chi- 
cago, they  would  be  astonished  to  hear  of  the  large 
sums  imposed  upon  the  people  by  themselves  for  the 


purpose  of  building  schools  which  he  might  call  mag- 
nificent in  comparison  with  anything  we  had  in 
this  country.  The  buildings  not  only  afforded  am- 
ple accommodation  tor  all  grades  of  children,  but  the 
utmost  care  was  taken  to  have  well-trained  masters 
and  mistresses,  who  devoted  their  best  energies  in 
the  work  of  instruction.  Care  was  taken  that  the 
public  free  schools  compared  favorably  with  the  best 
private  institutions  of  the  country.  When  they  vis- 
ited them  they  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  ex- 
cellent arrangements,  the  admirable  discipline,  and 
the  liveliness  with  which  the  instruction  was  given 
and  received.  He  did  not  wish  them  to  suppose, 
however,  that  he  wanted  them  to  copy  the  whole  of 
the  American  system.  There  was  much  in  it  that 
was  defective,  and  much  in  our  system  which  was 
available  for  establishing  something  even  superior  to 
that  they  had  in  America.  There  was  too  much 
provincialism  in  their  management,  too  much  anxie- 
ty in  each  city  to  vie  with  the  neighboring  cities,  in- 
stead of  endeavoring  to  borrow  from  those  cities 
whatever  might  be  best  in  their  systems.  We  had 
certainly  one  very  valuable  element  that  they  had 
not,  — that  was  the  system  of  government  inspection. 
He  believed  that  taking  our  present  system  as  a  ba- 
sis, especially  retaining  that  element  of  government 
inspection,  we  might  establish  public  schools  which 
would  be  fully  equal  to  those  Of  the  I'nited  States. 
What  was  wanted  was  that  we  should  not  grudge 
any  money  which  was  voted  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing schools  and  paying  those  who  are  appointed  to 
teach  in  them.  He  was  not,  perhaps,  BO  much  en- 
amored as  were  some  of  the  friends  of  education  of 
the  system  of  lo  cal  management. 


TI IK  HAWKING  PARTY. 

Ai.i.  gayly  riding  o'er  the  heather  — 

Lords,  ladies,  lackeys  in  my  train  — 
I  think  how  you  ami  I  together 
Once  wandered  o'er  this  purple  heather, 
And  all  the  Past  comes  kick  again. 

Tiny  all  come  back,  —  the  hot  hillside, 

The  words  we  said,  the  dream-  we  dreamed, 

Your  careless  smile,  your  eyes'  dark  pride ; 

And  ghost-like  'gainst  the  mountain-side 
I  see  you  now  as  then  you  seemed. 

Upon  the  hill's  dark  ridge  you  stood, 
The  August  sunshine  on  your  face, — 

The  western  sunlight  red  as  blood: 

O,  still  I  see  you  where  you  stood, 
To  me  the  sunshine  of  the  place. 

My  horse's  hoofs  tread  down  the  heather, 

Ami  I  am  rich  Lord  Ronald's  bride; 
But  O  that  you  and  I  together, 
Once  more  upon  this  blooming  heather 
Could  only  wander  side  by  side  ! 

Your  figure  on  the  hill's  brown  brow, 

The  crimson  glory  on  your  face, 
Is  with  me  ever,  —  with  me  now  ; 
Your  deep  dark  eyes,  the  hill's  brown  brow, 

And  every  wild  flower  in  the  place. 

And  never,  riding  o'er  the  heather  — 
Lords,  ladies,  lackeys  in  my  train  — 
Shall  I  forget  how  we  together 
Once  lightly  trod  this  purple  heather. 
In  days  that  cannot  come  again. 

M.  E.  BltADDON. 
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MARGARET. 

Low  at  her  feet  the  daisy  lies, 

She  sings  a  burden  old  and  sweet, 

She  sings  (the  summer  daylight  flies'), 
"  Si  douce  est  la  Margarete." 

"  By  all  thy  tongues  of  silver  flame, 

By  thy  heart's  golden  fret, 
I  pray  thee,  and  by  our  one  name, 

For  I  am  Margaret, 
I  pray  thee  take  my  doubt  away, 

And  make  me  know  my  lot, 
Thy  silver  leaves  I  pluck  and  say, 

'  He  loves  me,  —  loves  me  not ' ; 
Thy  silver  leaves  fall  one  by  one, 

(He  loves  me,  —  loves  me  not), 
And  starlike  glimmer  faint  upon 

The  darkening  garden-plot. 
He  loves  me,  —  he  is  far  above, 

And  I  am  lowliest ; 
He  loves  me  not,  —  but  so  he  love 

None  other,  I  can  rest. 
He  loves  me,  —  loves  me  not.     O  flower, 

If  now  my  lover  came, 
Thy  sacred  charm  would  lose  its  power,  — 

Gold  fire  and  silver  flame,  — 
Divine  for  me  a  happy  lot, 

I  doubt,  I  hope,  I  fear. 
O  joy  !  (he  loves  me  —  loves  me  not,  — 

He  loves  me)  he  is  here  !  " 

Loir  at  her  feet  her  lover  lies, 

He  sings  a  burden  old  and  street, 

He  sings  (the  summer  daylight  dies), 
"  Si  douce  est  la  Margarete." 


"A  SURPRISE." 

H  She  is  dead  !  "  they  said  to  him.     "  Come  away ; 
Kiss  her  !  and  leave  her !  —  thy  love  is  clay  !  " 

They  smoothed  her  tresses  of  dark  brown  hair ; 
On  her  forehead  of  stone  they  laid  it  fair: 

Over  her  eyes,  which  gazed  too  much, 
They  drew  the  lids,  with  a  gentle  touch  ; 

With  a  tender  touch  they  closed  up  well 
The  sweet  thin  lips  that  had  seerets  to  tell ; 

About  her  brows  and  beautiful  face 
They  tied  her  veil  and  her  marriage-lace ; 

And  drew  on  her  white  feet  her  white  silk  shoes ;  — 
Which  were  the  whitest  no  eye  could  choose  ! 

And  over  her  bosom  they  crossed  her  hands ; 

"  Come  away  !  "  they  said,  —  "  God  understands." 

And  then  there  was  Silence  ;  —  and  nothing  there 
But  the  Silence,  —  and  scents  of  eglantere, 

And  jasmine,  and  roses,  and  rosemary  ; 

And  they  said,  "  As  a  lady  should  lie",  lies  she  ! * 

And  they  held  their  breath  as  they  left  the  room, 
With  a  shudder  to  glance  at  its  stillness  and  gloom. 


But  he  who  loved  her  too  well  to  dread 
The  sweet,  the  stately,  the  beautiful  dead,  — 

He  lit  his  lamp,  and  took  the  key, 

And  turned  it !  —  Alone  again,  —  he  and  she  ! 

He  and  she  ;  but  she  would  not  speak, 

Though  he  kissed,  in  the  old  place,  the  quiet  cheek. 

He  and  she ;  yet  she  would  not  smile, 

Though  he  called  her  the  name  she  loved  erewhile. 

He  and  she  ;  still  she  did  not  move 
To  any  one  passionate  whisper  of  love. 

Then  he  said,  "  Cold  lips !  and  breast  without  breath ! 
Is  there  no  voice  ?  —  no  language  of  death  ? 

"  Dumb  to  the  ear  and  still  to  the  sense, 
But  to  heart  and  to  soul  distinct,  —  intense  ? 

"  See,  now,  —  I  listen  with  soul,  not  ear,  — 
What  was  the  secret  of  dying,  Dear  ? 

"  Was  it  the  infinite  wonder  of  all, 
That  you  ever  could  let  life's  flower  fall  ? 

"  Or,  was  it  a  greater  marvel  to  feel 
The  perfect  calm  o'er  the  agony  steal  ? 

u  Was  the  miracle  greatest  to  find  how  deep, 
Beyond  all  dreams,  sank  downward  that  sleep  ? 

"  Did  life  roll  back  its  record,  Dear, 

And  show,  as  they  say  it  does,  past  things  clear  ? 

"  And  was  it  the  innermost  heart  of  the  bliss 
To  find  out  so,  what  a  wisdom  love  is  ? 

"  O,  perfect  dead  !  O,  Dead  most  dear, 
I  hold  the  breath  of  my  soul  to  hear ! 

"  I  listen  :  as  deep  as  to  horrible  hell,' 

As  high  as  to  heaven  !  —  and  you  do  not  tell ! 

"  There  must  be  pleasures  in  dying,  Sweet, 
To  make  you  so  placid  from  head  to  feet ! 

"  I  would  tell  you,  Darling,  if  I  were  dead, 
And  't  were  your  hot  tears  upon  my  brow  shed. 

"  I  would  say,  though  the  angel  of  death  had  laid 
His  sword  on  my  lips  to  keep  it  unsaid. 

"  You  should  not  ask,  vainly,  with  streaming  eyes, 
Which  of  all  deaths  was  the  chiefest  surprise  ;  — 

"  The  very  strangest  and  suddenest  thing 
Of  all  the  surprises  that  dying  must  bring." 


Ah  !  foolish  world  !     Oh  !  most  kind  Dead  ! 
Though  he  told  me,  who  will  believe  it  was  said  ? 

Who  will  believe  that  he  heard  her  say, 

With  the  sweet  soft  voice,  in  the  dear  old  way  ;  — 

"  The  utmost  wonder  is  this,  —  I  hear, 

And  see  you,  and  love  you,  and  kiss  you,  Dear ; 

"  And  am  your  Angel  who  was  your  Bride  ; 
And  know,  that  though  dead,  I  have  never  died." 

E.  A. 
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FOUL    PLAY.* 

By  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  perplexity  into  winch  Hazel  was  thrown 
by  the  outburst  of  his  companion,  rendered  him 
unable  to  reduce  her  demand  at  once  to  an  intelli- 
gible form.  For  some  moments  he  seriously  em- 
ployed his  mind  on  the  problem  until  it  assumed 
this  shape. 

Firstly :  I  do  not  know  where  this  island  is, 
having  no  means  of  ascertaining  either  its  latitude 
or  longitnde. 

Secondly :  If  I  had  such  a  description  of  its 
locality,  how  might  the  news  be  conveyed  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  place? 

As  the  wildness  of  Helen's  demand  broke  upon 
his  mind,  he  smiled  sadly,  and  sat  down  upon  the 
bank  of  the  little  river,  near  his  boat-house,  and 
buried  his  head  in  his  hands.  A  deep  groan  hur-t 
from  him,  and  the  tears  at  last  came  through  his 
fingers,  as  in  despair  he  thought  how  vain  nr: 
any  effort  to  content  or  to  conciliate  her.  Impatient 
with  his  own  weakness  he  Started  to  his  feet,  when 
a  hand  was  laid  gently  upon  his  arm.  She  stood 
beside  him. 

•■  Mr.  Hazel,"  she  said,  hurriedly,  — her  voice  was 
husky,  —  "do  not  mind  what  I  have  said.  I  am 
unreasonable  :  and  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  feel  obliged 
to  you  for  all  the  —  " 

Hazel  turned  his  face  towards  her,  and  the  moon 
glistened  on  the  tears  that  still  flowed  down  his 
cheeks.  He  tried  to  check  the  utterance  of  her 
apology :  but,  ere  he  could  master  his  voice,  the 
girl's  cold  and  constrained  features  seemed  to  melt. 
She  turned  away,  wrung  her  hands,  ami  with  a 
sharp  quivering  cry,  she  broke  forth, — 

"O  sir!  ()  Mr.  Hazel!  do  forgive  me.  I  am 
not  ungrateful,  indeed,  indeed,  I  am  not ;  but  I  am 
mad  with  despair.  Judge  me  with  compassion. 
At  this  moment,  those  who  are  very  very  dear  to 
me  are  awaiting  my  arrival  in  London  ;  and  when 
they  learn  the  loss  of  the  Proserpine,  how  great 
will  be  their  misery!  Well, that  misery  is  added  to 
mine.  Then  my  poor  papa :  he  will  never  know 
how  much  he  loved  me  until  this  news  reaches  him. 
And  to  think  that  I  am  dead  to  them,  yet  living ! 


living    here    helplessly,    helplessly.      Dear,    dear, 
Arthur,  how  you  will  suffer  for  my  sake.     O  papa, 

Eapa  !  shall  I  never  see  you  again  ?  "  and  she  wept 
itterly. 

44  I  am  helpless  either  to  aid  or  to  console  you. 
Rolleston.  By  the  act  of  a  Divine  Providence  you 
were  cast  upon  this  desolate  shore,  and  by  the 
same  Will  I  was  appointed  to  serve  and  to  provide 
for  your  welfare.  I  pray  (>od  that  He  will  give  me 
health  and  strength  to  assist  you.     Good  night." 

She  looked  timidly  at  him  for  a  moment,  then 
slowly  regained  her  hut.  He  had  spoken  coldly, 
and  with  dignity.  She  felt  humbled,  the  more  so, 
that  he  had  only  bowed  his  acknowledgment  to 
her  apology. 

For  more  than  an  hour  she  watched  him,  as  he 
paced  up  and  down  between  the  boat-house  and  the 
shore;  then  he  advanced  a  little  towards  her  shel- 
ter, and  she  shrank  into  her  bed,  after  gently  clos- 
ing the  door.  In  a  few  moments  she  crept  again 
to  peep  forth,  and  to  see  if  he  were  still  there,  but 
he  had  disappeared. 

The  following  morning  Helen  was  surprised  to 
see  the  boat  riding  at  anchor  in  the  surf,  and  Hazel 
busily  engaged  on  her  trim.  He  was  soon  on  shore, 
and  by  her  side. 

••  I  am  afraid  I  must  leave  you  for  a  day.  Mt88 
Rolleston,"  he  said.  "  I  wish  to  make  a  circuit  of 
the  island ;  indeed,  I  ought  to  have  done  so  many 
days  ago." 

44  Is  such  an  expedition  necessary  ?  Surely  you 
have  had  enough  of  the  sea." 

M  It  is  very  necessary.  You  have  urged  me  to 
undertake  this  enterprise.  You  see,  it  is  the  first 
step  towards  announcing  to  all  passing  vessels  our 
presence  in  this  place.  I  have  commenced  opera- 
tions already.  See  on  yonder  bluff,  which  I  have 
called  Telegraph  Point,  I  have  mounted  the  boat's 
ensign,  and  now  it  floats  from  the  top  of  the  tree 
beside  the  bonfire.  I  carried  it  there  at  sunrise. 
Do  you  see  that  pole  I  have  shipped  on  board  the 
boat  ?  that  is  intended  as  a  signal,  which  shall  be 
exhibited  on  your  great  palm-tree.  The  flag  will 
then  stand  for  a  signal  on  the  northern  coast,  and 
the  palm-tree,  thus  accoutred,  will  serve  for  a  simi- 


*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1868,  by  Tickxor  and  Fields,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the 

District  of  Massachusetts. 
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Iar  purpose  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  isl- 
and. As  I  pass  along  the  southern  and  eastern 
shores,  I  propose  to  select  spots  where  some  mark 
can  be  erected,  such  as  may  be  visible  to  ships  at 
sea." 

"  But  will  they  remark  such  signals  ?  " 

"  Be  assured  they  will,  if  they  come  within  sight 
of  the  place." 

Hazel  knew  that  there  was  little  chance  of  such 
an  event ;  but  it  was  something  not  to  be  neglected. 
He  also  explained  that  it  was  necessary  he  should 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  island,  the  character 
of  its  shores ;  and  from  the  sea  he  could  rapidly 
obtain  a  plan  of  the  place,  ascertain  what  small 
rivers  there  might  be,  and,  indeed,  see  much  of  its 
interior ;  for  he  judged  it  to  be  not  more  than  ten 
miles  in  length,  and  scarce  three  in  width. 

Helen  felt  rather  disappointed  that  no  trace  of 
the  emotion  he  displayed  on  the  previous  night 
remained  in  his  manner,  or  in  the  expression  of  his 
face.  She  bowed  her  permission  to  him  rather 
haughtily,  and  sat  down  to  breakfast  on  some 
baked  yams,  and  some  rough  oysters,  which  he  had 
raked  up  from  the  bay  while  bathing  that  morning. 
The  young  man  had  regained  an  elasticity  of  bear- 
ing, an  independence  of  tone,  to  which  she  was  not 
at  all  accustomed ;  his  manners  were  always  soft 
and  deferential;  but  his  expression  was  more  firm, 
and  she  felt  that  the  reins  had  been  gently  removed 
from  her  possession,  and  there  was  a  will  to  guide 
her  which  she  was  bound  to  acknowledge  and 
obey. 

She  did  not  argue  in  this  wise,  for  it  is  not  hu- 
man to  reason  and  to  feel  at  the  same  moment. 
She  felt  then  instinctively  that  the  man  was  quietly 
asserting  his  superiority,  and  the  child  pouted. 

Hazel  went  about  his  work  briskly  ;  the  boat  was 
soon  laden  with  every  requisite.  Helen  watched 
these  preparations  askance,  vexed  with  the  expedi- 
tion which  she  had  urged  him  to  make.  Then  she 
fell  to  reflecting  on  the  change  that  seemed  to  have 
taken  place  in  her  character ;  she,  who  was  once 
so  womanly,  so  firm,  so  reasonable, — why  had  she 
become  so  petulant,  childish,  and  capricious  ? 

The  sail  was  set,  and  all  ready  to  run  the  cutter 
into  the  surf  of  the  rising  tide,  when,  taking  a  sud- 
den resolution,  as  it  were,  Helen  came  rapidly 
down,  and  said,  "  I  will  go  with  you,  if  you  please," 
half  in  command  and  half  in  doubt.  Hazel  looked 
a  little  surprised,  but  very  pleased  ;  and  then  she 
added,  "  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  in  your  way." 

He  assured  her,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  might 
be  of  great  assistance  to  him  ;  and  now  with  doubled 
alacrity,  he  ran  out  the  little  vessel  and  leaped  into 
the  prow  as  she  danced  over  the  waves.  He  taught 
her  how  to  bring  the  boat's  head  round  with  the  help 
of  an  oar,  and  when  all  was  snug,  left  her  at  the 
helm.  On  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  if  it 
could  so  be  called,  he  made  her  remark  that  it  was 
closed  by  reefs,  except  to  the  north  and  to  the  west. 
The  wind  being  southerly,  he  had  decided  to  pass 
to  the  west,  and  so  they  opened  the  sea  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore. 

For  about  three  miles  they  perceived  it  consisted 
of  a  line  of  bluffs,  cleft  at  intervals  by  small  narrow 
bays,  the  precipitous  sides  of  which  were  lined  with 
dense  foliage.  Into  these  fissures  the  sea  entered 
with  a  mournful  sound,  that  died  away  as  it  crept 
up  the  yellow  sands  with  which  these  nooks  were 
carpeted.  An  exclamation  from  Helen  attracted 
his  attention  to  the  horizon  on  the  northwest,  where 
a  long  line  of  breakers  glittered  in  the  sun.     A  reef 


or  low  sandy  bay  appeared  to  exist  in  that  direction, 
about  fifteen  miles  away,  and  something  more  than 
a  mile  in  length.  As  they  proceeded,  he  marked 
roughly  on  the  side  of  his  tin  baler,  with  the  point 
of  a  pin  borrowed  from  Helen,  the  form  of  the 
coast  line. 

An  hour  and  a  half  brought  them  to  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  island.  As  they  cleared 
the  shelter  of  the  land,  the  southerly  breeze  coming 
with  some  force  across  the  open  seA  caught  the  cut- 
ter, and  she  lay  over  in  a  way  to  inspire  Helen  with 
alarm  ;  she  was  about  to  let  go  the  tiller,  when  Ha- 
zel seized  it,  accidentally  enclosing  her  hand  under 
the  grasp  of  his  own,  as  he  pressed  the  tiller  hard  to 
port. 

"  Steady,  please  ;  don't  relinquish  your  hold  ;  it 
is  all  right,  —  no  fear,"  he  cried,  as  he  kept  his  eye 
on  their  sail. 

He  held  this  course  for  a  mile  or  more,  and  then 
judging  with  a  long  tack  he  could  weather  the 
southerly  side  of  the  island,  he  put  the  boat  about, 
lie  took  occasion  to  explain  to  Helen  how  this  oper- 
ation was  necessary,  and  she  learned  the  alphabet 
of  navigation.  The  western  end  of  their  little  land 
now  lay  before  them  ;  it  was  about  three  miles  in 
breadth.  For  two  miles  the  bluff  coast  line  contin- 
ued unbroken  ;  then  a  deep  bay,  a  mile  in  width 
and  two  miles  in  depth,  was  made  by  a  long  tongue 
of  sand  projecting  westerly  ;  on  its  extremity  grew 
the  gigantic  palm,  well  recognized  as  Helen's  land- 
mark. Hazel  stood  up  in  the  boat  to  reconnoitre 
the  coast.  He  perceived  the  sandy  shore  was  dot- 
ted with  multitudes  of  dark  objects.  Erelong,  these 
objects  were  seen  to  be  in  motion,  and.  pointing 
them  out  to  Helen,  with  a  smile,  he  said, — 

"  Beware,  Miss  Kolleston,  yonder  are  your  bug- 
bears, —  and  in  some  force,  too.  Those  dark  masses, 
moving  upon  the  hillocks  of  sand,  or  rolling  on  the 
surf,  are  sea-lions,  —  the  phocu  leon'ma,  or  lion- 
seal." 

Helen  strained  her  eyes  to  distinguish  the  forms, 
but  only  descried  the  dingy  objects.  While  thus 
engaged,  she  allowed  the  cutter  to  fall  off  a  little, 
and,  ere  Hazel  had  resumed  his  hold  upon  the  tiller, 
they  were  fairly  in  the  bay ;  the  great  palm-tree  on 
their  starboard-bow. 

"  You  seem  determined  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  your  nightmares,"  he  remarked;  "you  perceive 
that  we  are  embayed." 

Her  consternation  amused  him  ;  she  saw  that  if 
they  held  their  present  course,  the  cutter  would 
take  the  beach  about  a  mile  ahead,  where  these 
animals  were  densely  crowded. 

At  this  moment,  something  dark  bulged  up  close 
beside  her  in  the  sea,  and  the  rounded  back  of  a 
monster  rolled  over  and  disappeared.  Hazel  let 
drop  the  sail,  for  they  were  now  fairly  in  the  smooth 
water  of  the  bay,  and  close  to  the  sandy  spit,  the 
gigantic  stem  of  the  palm-tree  was  on  their  quarter, 
about  half  a  mile  off. 

He  took  to  the  oars,  and  rowed  slowly  towards 
the  shore.  A  small  seal  rose  behind  the  boat  and 
followed  them,  playing  with  the  blade,  its  gambols 
resembling  that  of  a  kitten.  He  pointed  out  to 
Helen  the  mild  expression  of  the  creature's  face, 
and  assured  her  that  all  this  tribe  were  harmless 
animals,  and  susceptible  of  domestication.  The 
cub  swam  up  to  the  boat  quite  fearlessly,  and  he 
touched  its  head  gently ;  he  encouraged  her  to  do 
the  like,  but  she  shrank  from  its  contact.  They 
were  now  close  ashore,  and  Hazel,  throwing  out  his 
anchor  in  two  feet  of  water,  prepared  to  land  the 
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beam  of  wood  he  had  brought  to  decorate  the  palm- 
tree  as  a  signal. 

Tiie  huge  stick  was  soon  heaved  overboard,  and 
he  leaped  after  it.  He  towed  it  to  the  nearest  land- 
ing to  the  tree,  and  dragged  it  high  up  on  shore. 
Scarcely  had  he  disposed  it  conveniently,  intending 
to  return  in  a  day  or  two,  with  the  means  of  aflix- 
ing  it  in  a  prominent  and  remarkable  manner,  in 
the  form  of  a  spar  across  the  trunk  of  the  palm, 
when  a  cry  from  Helen  recalled  him.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  sea-lions  were  coasting  quietly  down  the 
surf  towards  the  boat ;  indeed,  a  do/en  of  them  had 
made  their  appearance  around  it. 

Hazel  shouted  to  her  not  to  fear,  and  desiring 
that  her  alarm  should  not  spread  to  the  swarm,  he 
paMBd  back  quietly  but  rapidly.  When  he  reached 
the  water,  three  or  four  of  the  animals  were  already 
floundering  between  him  and  the  boat.  He  waded 
slowly  towards  one  of  them,  and  stood  beside  it. 
The  man  ami  the  creature  looked  quietly  a' 
other,  and  then  the  seal  rolled  over,  with  a  snuffling, 
selt-satisried  air,  winking  its  soil  eyes  with  immense 
complacency. 

Helen,  in  her  alarm,  could  not  resist  a  smile  at 
this  conclusion  of  so  terrible  a  demonstration  ;  for, 
with  all  their  gentle  expression,  the  tusk-;  of  the 
brute  looked  formidable.  But,  when  she  saw  Hazel 
poshing  them  aside,  and  patting  a  very  small  cub 
on  the  back,  she  recovered  her  courage  completely. 

Then  he   took  to  his  oars  again;  and,  aided  by 
the    tide,    which    was    now    on    the    ebb,    he    rowed 
round    the   southwestern    extremity  of  the   island. 
He  tbund   the   water  here,  as  he  antici: 
shallow. 

It  was  midday  when  they  were  fairly  on  the 
southern  coast ;  and  now,  sailing  with  the  wind  aft, 
the  cutter  ran  through  the  water  at  racing  Speed, 
Fearing  that  some  reefs  or  rocky  formations  ini<_dit 
exist  in  their  course,  he  reduced  sail,  and  kept  away 
from  the  shore,  about  a  mile.  At  this  distance  be 
was  better  able  to  see  inland,  and  mark  down  the 
accidence  of  its  formation. 

The  southern  coast  was  uniform,  and  Helpn  said 
it  resembled  the  cliffs  of  the  Kentish  or  Sussex 
coast  of  England,  only  the  English  white  was  here 
replaced  by  the  pale  volcanic  gray.  I iv  one  o'clock 
they  (Mine  abreast  the  very  spot  where  thev  had 
first  made  land  ;  and.  as  they  judged,  due  south  of 
their  residence.  Had  they  landed  here,  a  walk  of 
three  miles  across  the  centre  of  the  island  would 
have  brought  them  home. 

For  about  a  similar  distance  the  coast  exhibited 
monotonous  dill's  unbroken  even  by  a  rill.  It  was 
plain  that  the  water-shed  of  the  island  was  all  north- 
ward. They  now  approached  the  eastern  end, 
where  rose  the  circular  mountain  of  which  mention 
has  been  already  made.  This  eminence  had  evi- 
dently at  one  time,  been  detached  from  the  rest  of 
the  land  to  which  it  was  now  joined  bv  a  neck  of 
swamp  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  two 
miles  in  length. 

Hazel  proposed  to  reconnoitre  this  part  of  the 
shore  nearly,  and  ran  the  boat  close  .in  to  land. 
Tht>  reeds  or  canes  with  which  this  bog  was  denselv 
clothed,  grew  in  a  dark  spongy  soil.  Here  and 
there  this  waste  was  dotted  with  ragged  trees  which 
he  recognized  as  the  cypress :  from  its  uaiint 
branches  hung  a  black,  funeral  kind  of  weeper,  a 
kind  of  moss,  resembling  iron  gray  horsehair  beta 
in  texture  and  uses,  though  not  so  long  in  the 
staple. 

This  parasite,  Hazel  explained  to  Helen,  was  very 


common  in  such  marshy  ground,  and  was  the  death- 
Hag  hung  out  by  Nature  to  warn  man  that  malaria 
and  fever  were  the  invisible  and  inalienable  inhabi- 
tants of  that  fatal  neighborhood. 

Looking  narrowly  along  the  low  shore  for  some 
good  landing,  where  under  shelter  of  a  tree  they 
might  repose  lor  an  hour,  and  spread  their  midday 
repast,  they  discovered  an  opening  in  the  reeds,  a 
kind  of  lagoon  or  bayou,  extending  into  the  morass 
between  the  highlands  of  the  island  and  the  circular 
mountain,  but  close  under  the  base  of  the  latter. 
This  inlet  he  proposed  to  explore,  and  accordingly 
the  sail  was  taken  down  and  the  cutter  was  poled 
into  the  narrow  creek.  The  water  here  was  so  shal- 
low that  the  keel  slid  over  the  quicksand  into  which 
the  oar  sank  freely.  The  creek  soon  became  nar- 
row, the  water  deeper,  and  of  a  blacker  color,  and 
the  banks  more  densely  covered  with  canes.  These 
grew  to  the  height  of  ten  and  twelve  feet,  and  as 
CUM  as  wheat  in  a  thick  crop.  The  air  felt  dank 
and  heavy,  and  hummed  with  myriads  of  in 
Tiie  black  water  became  so  deep  and  the  bottom  so 
-tieky  that  Hazel  took  to  the  Ml  a'_'ain.  Tin? 
creek  narrowed  as  they  proceeded,  until  it  proved 
scarcely  wide  enough  to  admit  of  his  working  the 
boat.  The  height  of  the  reeds  hindered  the  view  on 
either  side.  Suddenly,  however,  and  after  pro 
ing  very  slowly  through  the  bends  of  the  canal,  they 
decreased  in  height  and  density,  and  they  cue 
into  an  open  space  of  about  five  acres  in  extent,  a 
kind  of  oads  in  this  reedy  desert,  created  by  a  mossy 
mound  which  arose  amidst  the  morass,  and  afforded 
linn  footing,  of  which  a  grove  of  trees  and  innumer- 
able shrubs  availed  themselves.  Helen  uttered  M 
exclamation  of  delight  as  this  island  of  foliage  in  ■ 
sea  of  -.  that  had  been  famished 

with  the  arid  monotony  of  the  brake. 

They  soon  landed. 

Helen  insisted  on  the  preparations  for  their  meal 
being  left  to  her,  and  having  selected  a  sheltered 
spot  she  was  soon  busy  with  their  frugal  food.  Ha- 
zel surveyed  the  sj>ot,and  selecting  a  red  cedar,  wa» 
soon  seated  forty  feet  above  her  head  ;  making  a 
topographical  survey  of  the  neighborhood.  He  found 
that  the  bayou  by  which  they  had  entered  continued 
its  course  to  the  northern  shore,  tints  cutting  off  the 
mountain  or  easterly  end,  and  forming  of  it  a  sepa- 
rate island.  He  saw  that  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther 
on  the  bayou  or  canal  parted,  forming  two  streams*, 
of  which  that  to  the  left  seemed  the  main  channel. 
Tiiis  he  determined  to  follow.  Turning  to  the  west, 
that  is  towards  their  home,  he  saw  at  a  distance  of 
two  miles  a  crest  of  hills  broken  into  cliffs,  which 
defined  the  limit  of  the  mainland.  The  sea  had 
at  one  time  occupied  the  site  where  the  morass 
now  stood.  These  cliffs  formed  a  range,  extending 
from  north  to  south  :  their  precipitous  sides  clothed 
here  and  there  with  trees,  marked  where  the  de- 
scent was  broken  by  platforms.  Between  him  and 
thi>  range  the  morass  extended.  Hazel  took  note 
of  three  places  where  the  descent  from  these  hills 
into  the  marsh  could,  he  believed,  most  readily  be 
made. 

On  the  eastern  side,  and  close  above  him  arose  the 
peculiar  mountain.  Its  form  was  that  of  a  trun- 
cated cone,  and  its  sides  densely  covered  with  trees 
of  some  size. 

The  voice  of  Helen  called  him  from  his  perch,  and 
he  descended  quickly,  leaping  into  a  mass  of  brush- 
wood growing  at  the  foot  of  his  tree.  Helen  stood 
a  tew  yards  from  him,  in  admiration,  before  a  large 
shrub. 
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"  Look,  Mr.  Hazel,  what  a  singular  production," 
said  the  girl,  as  she  stooped  to  examine  the  plant. 
It  bore  a  number  of  red  flowers,  each  growing  out 
of  a  fruit  like  a  prickly  pear.  These  flowers  were  in 
various  stages  ;  some  were  just  opening  like  tulips ; 
others,  more  advanced,  had  expanded  like  umbrel- 
las, and  quite  overlapped  the  fruit,  keeping  it  from 
sun  and  dew ;  others  had  served  their  turn  in  that 
way,  and  been  withered  by  the  sun's  rays.  But, 
wherever  this  was  the  case,  the  fruit  had  also  burst 
open  and  displayed  or  discharged  its  contents,  and 
those  contents  looked  like  seeds ;  but  on  narrow- 
er inspection  proved  to  be  little  insects  with  pink 
transparent  wings,  and  bodies  of  incredibly  vivid 
crimson. 

Hazel  examined  the  fruit  and  flowers  very  care- 
fully, and  stood  rapt,  transfixed. 

"  It  must  be !  —  and  it  is ! "  said  he,  at  last. 
"  Well,  I  'm  glad  I  've  not  died  without  seeing  it." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  she. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the 
earth.     It  is  cochineal.     This  is  the  Tunal-tree." 

"  O  !  indeed,"  said  Helen,  indifferently  :  "  cochi- 
neal is  used  for  a  dye ;  but  as  it  is  not  probable  we 
shall  require  to  dye  anything,  the  discovery  seems  to 
me  more  curious  than  useful." 

"  You  wanted  some  ink.  This  pigment,  mixed 
with  lime-juice,  will  form  a  beautiful  red  ink.  Will 
you  lend  me  your  handkerchief  and  permit  me  to 
try  if  I  have  forgotten  the  method  by  which  these 
little  insects  are  obtained."  He  a>;ked  her  to  hold 
her  handkerchief  under  a  bough  of  the  Tunal-tree, 
where  the  fruit  was  ripe.  He  then  shook  the  bough. 
Some  insects  fell  at  once  into  the  cloth.  A  great 
number  rose  and  buzzed  a  little  in  the  sun  not  a 
yard  from  where  they  were  born ;  but  the  sun  dried 
their  blood  so  promptly  that  they  soon  fell  dead  in 
the  handkerchief.  Those  that  the  sun  so  killed  went 
through  three  phases  of  color  before  their  eyes. 
They  fell  down  black  or  nearly.  They  whitened  on 
the  cloth :  and  after  that  came  gradually  to  their 
final  color,  a  flaming  crimson.  The  insect  thus 
treated,  appeared  the  most  vivid  of  all. 

They  soon  secured  about  half  a  tea-cup  full ;  they 
were  rolled  up  and  put  away,  then  they  sat  down 
and  made  a  very  hearty  meal,  for  it  was  now  past 
two  o'clock.  They  re-entered  the  boat,  and  passing 
once  more  into  the  morass  they  found  the  channel 
of  the  bayou  as  it  approached  the  northern  shore 
less  difficult  of  navigation.  The  bottom  became 
sandy  and  hard,  and  the  presence  of  trees  in  the 
swamp  proved  that  spots  of  terra  jirma  were  more 
frequent.  But  the  water  shallowed,  and  as  they 
opened  the  shore,  he  saw  with  great  vexation  that 
the  tide  in  receding  had  left  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  canal  visible  in  some  parts.  He  pushed  on, 
however,  until  the  boat  grounded.  This  was  a  sad 
affair.  There  lay  the  sea  not  fifty  yards  ahead. 
Hazel  leaped  out,  and  examined  and  forded  the 
channel,  which  at  this  place  was  about  two  hundred 
feet  wide.  He  found  a  narrow  passage  near  the 
eastern  side,  and  to  this  he  towed  the  boat.  Then 
he  begged  Miss  Rolleston  to  land,  and  relieved  the 
boat  of  the  mast,  sail,  and  oars.  Thus  lightened,  he 
dragged  her  into  the  passage  :  but  the  time  occupied 
in  these  preparations  had  been  also  occupied  by 
Nature,  — the  tide  had  receded,  and  the  cutter  stuck 
immovably  in  the  water-way,  about  six  fathoms 
short  of  deeper  water. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  now  ?  "  inquired  Helen, 
when  Hazel  returned  to  her  side,  panting,  but 
cheerful. 


"  We  must  await  the  rising  of  the  tide.  I  fear  we 
are  imprisoned  here  for  three  hours  at  least." 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  Helen  made  light  of 
the  misfortune.  The  spot  where  they  had  landed 
was  enclosed  between  the  two  issues  of  the  lagoon. 
They  walked  along  the  shore  to  the  more  easterly, 
and  the  narrower  canal,  and,  on  arriving,  Hazel 
found  to  his  great  annoyance  that  there  was  ample 
water  to  have  floated  the  cutter  had  he  selected 
that,  the  least  promising  road. '  He  suggested  a  re- 
turn by  the  road  they  came,  and,  passing  into  the 
other  canal,  by  that  to  reach  the  sea.  They  hur- 
ried back,  but  found  by  this  time  the  tide  had  left 
the  cutter  high  and  dry  on  the  sand.  So  they  had 
no  choice  but  to  wait. 

Having  three  hours  to  spare,  Hazel  asked  Miss 
Rolleston 's  permission  to  ascend  the  mountain.  She 
assented  to  remain  near  the  boat  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  this  expedition.  The  ascent  was  too  rug- 
ged and  steep  for  her  powers,  and  the  seashore  and 
adjacent  groves  would  find  her  ample  amusement 
during  his  absence.  She  accompanied  him  to  the 
bank  of  the  smaller  lagoon,  which  he  forded,  and 
waving  an  adieu  to  her  he  plunged  into  the  dense 
wood  with  which  the  sides  of  the  mountain  were 
clothed. 

She  waited  some  time,  and  then  she  heard  his 
voice  shouting  to  her  from  the  heights  above.  The 
mountain-top  was  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  where  she  stood,  but  seemed  much  nearer. 
She  turned  back  towards  the  boat,  walking  slowly, 
but  paused  as  a  faint  and  distant  cry  again  reached 
her  ear.  It  was  not  repeated,  and  then  she  entered 
the  grove. 

The  ground  beneath  her  feet  was  soft  with  vel- 
vety moss,  and  the  dark  foliage  of  the  trees  ren- 
dered the  air  cool  and  deliciously  fragrant.  After 
wandering  for  some  time,  she  regained  the  edge  of 
the  grove  near  the  boat,  and  selecting  a  spot  at  the 
foot  of  an  aged  cypress,  she  sat  down  with  her  back 
against  its  trunk.  Then  she  took  out  Arthur's  let- 
ter, and  began  to  read  those  impassioned  sentences : 
as  she  read  she  sighed  deeply,  as  earnestly  she  found 
herself  pitying  Arthur's  condition  more  than  she 
regretted  her  own.  She  fell  into  reverie,  and  from 
reverie  into  a  drowsy  languor.  How  long  she  re- 
mained in  this  state  she  could  not  remember,  but  a 
slight  rustle  overhead  recalled  her  senses.  Believ- 
ing it  to  be  a  bird  moving  in  the  branches  she  was 
resigning  herself  again  to  rest  when  she  became 
sensible  of  a  strange  emotion,  a  conviction  that 
something  was  watching  her  with  a  fixed  gaze.  She 
cast  her  eyes  around,  but  saw  nothing.  She  looked 
upwards.  From  the  tree  immediately  above  her  lap 
depended  a  snake,  its  tail  coiled  around  a  dead 
branch.  The  reptile  hung  straight,  its  eyes  fixed 
like  two  rubies  upon  Helen's,  as  very  slowly  it  let 
itself  down  by  its  uncoiling  tail.  Now  its  head  was 
on  a  level  with  hers;  in  another  moment  it  must 
drop  into  her  lap. 

She  was  paralyzed. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

After  toiling  up  a  rugged  and  steep  ascent,  en- 
cumbered with  blocks  of  gray  stone,  of  which  the 
island  seemed  to  be  formed,  forcing  his  way  over 
fallen  trees  and  through  the  tangled  undergrowth 
of  a  species  of  wild  vine,  which  abounded  on  the 
mountain-side,  Hazel  stopped  to  breathe  and  peer 
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around,  as  well  as  the  dense  foliage  permitted.  He 
was  up  to  Lis  waist  in  scrub,  and  the  stiff"  leaves  of 
the  bayonet-plant  rendered  caution  necessary  in 
walking.  At  moments,  through  the  dense  foliage, 
he  caught  a  glisten  of  the  sea.  The  sun  was  in 
tlie  north  behind  him,  and  by  this  alone  he  guided 
his  road  due  southerly  and  upward.  Once  only  he 
found  a  small  cleared  space  about  an  acre  in  extent, 
and  here  it  was  he  uttered  the  cry  Helen  heard. 
He  waited  a  few  moments  in  the  hope  to  hear  her 
voice  in  reply,  but  it  did  not  reach  him.  Again  he 
plunged  upward,  and  now  the  ascent  became  at 
times  so  arduous  that  more  than  once  he  almost  re- 
solved to  relinquish,  or,  at  least,  to  defer  his  task  ; 
but  a  moment's  rest  recalled  him  to  himself  and  he 
was  one  not  easily  baffled  by  difficulty  or  labor,  so 
he  toiled  on  until  he  judged  the  summit  ought  to 
have  been  reached.  After  pausing  to  take  breath 
and  counsel,  he  fancied  that  he  had  home  too  much 
to  the  left,  the  ground  to  his  right  appeared  t 
mure  than  the  path  that  he  was  pursuing,  which  had 
become  level,  and  lie  concluded,  that,  instead  of  as- 
cending, he  was  circling  the  mountain-top.  He 
turned  aside,  therefore,  and  after  ten  minutes'  hard 
climbing  lie  was  pushing  through  a  thick  and  high 
scrub,  when  the  earth  seemed  to  give  way  beneath 
him,  and  he  fell —  into  an 

lie  was  engulfed.  lie  lull  from  bush  to  bush  — 
down  —  down  —  scratch  —  rip  —  plump  !  until  he 
lodged  in  a  prickly  bush  more  winded  than  hurt. 
Out  n!'  this  he  crawled,  only  to  discover  himself* thus 
landed  in  a  great  and  perfectly  circular  plain  of 
about  thirty  acres  in  extent,  or  about  860  yards  in 
diameter.  In  the  centre  was  a  lake,  also  circular, 
the  broad  licit  of  shore  around  this  hike  was  cov- 
ered with  rich  grass,  level  as  a  bowling-green,  and 
all  this  again  was  surrounded  by  a  nearly  perpen- 
dicular clifF,  down  which  indeed  he  had  fallen:  this 
cliff  was  thickly  clothed  with  shrubs  and  t 

Hazel  recognized  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano. 

On  examining  the  lake  he  found  the  waters  im- 
pregnated with  volcanic  products.  Its  bottom  was 
formed  of  asphaltum.  Having  made  a  circuit  of  the 
.-lores,  he  perceived  on  the  westerly  side  —  that 
next  the  island  —  a  break  in  the  cliff;  and  on  a 
narrow  examination  he  discovered  an  outlet.  It  ap> 
peared  to  him  that  the  lake  at  one  time  had  emp- 
tied its  waters  through  this  ancient  water-course. 
The  descent  here  was  not  only  gradual,  but  the  old 
river-bed  was  tolerably  free  ii-orn  obstruction 
ly  of  the  vegetable  kind. 

lie  m  id"  his  way  rapidly  downwards,  and  in  half 
an  hour  reached  marshy  ground.  The  cane-brake 
now  lay  before  him.  On  his  left  he  saw  the  sea  on 
the  south,  about  a  third  of  a  mile.  He  knew  that 
to  the  right  must  be  the  sea  on  the  north,  about 
half  a  mile  or  so.  He  bent  his  way  thither.  The 
edge  of  the  swamp  was  very  clear,  and  though 
somewhat  spongy,  afforded  good  walking  uninn  • 
As  he  approached  the  spot  where  he  judged  the 
boat  to  be,  the  underwood  thickened,  the  trees  again 
interlaced  their  arms,  and  he  had  to  struggle  through 
the  foliage.  At  length  he  struck  the  smaller  lagoon, 
and,  as  he  was  not  certain  whether  it  was  fordable, 
he  followed  its  course  to  the  shore,  where  he  had 
previously  crossed.  In  a  few  moments  he  reached 
tlie  boat,  and  was  pleased  to  find  her  afloat.  The 
rising  tide  had  even  moved  her  a  few  feet  back  into 
the  canal. 

Hazel  shouted  to  apprise  Miss  Rolleston  of  his 
return,  and  then  proceeded  to  restore  the  mast  to 


its  place,  and  replace  the  rigging  and  the  oars. 
This  occupied  some  little  time.  He  felt  surprised 
that  she  had  not  appeared.  He  shouted  again.  No 
reply. 

[To  be  continued.] 


DIARY  IN  LIBBY  PRISON. 

[The  following  pages  e  mtain  portions  of  the  journal  of  a  prisoner 
of  war  during  ;i  captivity  of  several 'months  iu  the  capital  of  the 
American  Confederacy.      The  writer,  1. 

late  U.  2J-  Army,  is  one  of  the  Hungarian  exiles  who  came  to  this 
country  after  the  overthrow  in  lS4a  of  the  National  Government, 
under  which  he  held  a  subordinate  post  as  secretary.    In  1 

-  country  with  several  of  hi  I  the  ranks  of 

Oaribakli,  and  honorably  distinguished  himself  in  the  Neapolitan 
campaign.     Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war  he 
went  to  the  United  States,  jn  the  army  of  which  lie  obtained 
mission,  and  proved  himself  an  able  and  seaiooa  officer,  obtaining 
the  rank  he  now  by  courtesy  holds.  —  Editor  of  Fraser's Mu^uzine.] 

( )x  the  semi-onward  march  of  the  army  of.  the  Po- 
tomac toward  the  Rappahannock,  shortly  after  our 
trade  promenade  to  Centreville,  the  Third  Army 
.  then  commanded  by  General  French,  halted 
at  Catlett  Station.  The  enemy  as  yet  remained  with 
a  few  detachments  this  side  the  Rappahannock,  and 
on  -»Jth  October,  18  demonstrations 

with  his  cavalry,  in  the  direction  of  Bealeton  Station. 
To  -upport  our  cavalry,  a  brigade  of  the  third  corps 
was  ordered  to  the  front.  It  was  about  four  o'clock 
i\  M.  on  that  day,  that  our  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral ordered  me  to  go  to  reconnoitre  our  advanced 
line  at  Bealeton,  whereas  I  was  told,  I  was  to  meet 
with  our  brigade.  Sending  the  orderly  in  attend- 
ance for  two  mounted  men  to  accompany  me,  I  sat 
down  with  my  two  m  to  our  usual  ham  and 

hard  tack  dinner.  Before  I  had  swallowed  the  first 
bite,  the  orderly  returned,  and  informed  me  that  ac- 
cording to  orders  lately  received,  the  captain  of  the 
escort  could  not  give  me  two  m  by  a  writ- 

ten order  from  the  assistant  adjutant-general,  and 
that  one  mounted  man  stood  rfl 

Unwilling  to  lose  time,  I  at  once  abandoned  my 

ham  and  coffee,  in  the  hope  to  resume  my  dinner 

when  I  came  back,  mounted  my  favorite  "Dick," 

an  unassuming,  fleet,  good-natured  animal,  and  gal- 

1  off  with  one  mounted  man. 

Sooner  than  I  anticipated  '•  Dick"  carried  me  to 
within  sight  of  Bealeton  Station,  my  single  orderly 
lagging  a  little  behind.  Have  1  pained  a  regiment 
of  our  cavalry  drawn  up  in  a  sort  of  semicircular 
line,  one  rank  deep.  Not  having  fallen  in  with  our 
brigade  all  the  way.  I  concluded  that  they  must  lie  in 
the  woods  a  small  distance  boyond  the  Station,  and 
now  slackening  my  pace,  I  trotted  on,  casting  my 
eyes  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  railroad,  as  a  recon- 
noitring officer  usually  does  on  such  occasions.  I 
naturally  expected  to  meet  soon  with  our  cavalry 
videttes,  and  gather  some  information  from  them; 
but  in  this  I  was  destined  to  be  disappointed.  I  had 
not  advanced  three,  hundred  yar'.s,  before  three 
cavalry  men  darted  out  from  the  woods  on  the  right 
side  of  the  railroad,  ami  halting,  called  out.  M  Halt, 
who  are  you  ?  "  On  this  customary  call,  I  halted 
"  Dick,"  to  look  who  these  inquisitors  were,  and  re- 
peated to  them  the  same  query;  the  distance  between 
us  being  from  forty  to  fifty  yards.  Perceiving  blue 
coats  and  M'Clellan  cape,  I  rode  up  to  them,  and 
found  out  my  mistake  when  it  was  too  late.  The 
three  men,  despite  their  uniform,  belonged  to  the 
Second  Virginia  Cavalry,  Confederate  army.  My 
orderly,  who  suspected  something  wrong  rather  too 
early,  turned  back  his  horse,  and  ran  away  at  the 
first  sight  of  the  rebels.  So  that  I  had  no  choice, 
but  to  give  them  my  sword,  the  only  weapon  I  had 
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with  me.  In  other  words,  I  became  prisoner,  and 
that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  a  curious  feel- 
ing it  was  !  I  was  ordered  to  follow  them  to  their 
camp,  which  was  about  two  miles  in  the  rear,  and 
had  to  obey. 

It  was  already  dark  when  we  arrived.  No  sooner 
had  I  dismounted,  than  "  Dick  "  was  separated  from 
me,  while  one  of  my  captors  kneeled  down  at  my  feet, 
conveying  the  interesting  intimation  that  he  "  wanted 
my  spurs  badly  !  "  So  saying,  he  began  to  unclasp 
them.  Filled  with  surprise  and  humiliation,.  I  re- 
monstrated with  the  man,  threatening  to  bring  his 
conduct  before  the  knowledge  of  his  captain  ;  but  all 
in  vain.  The  spurs  he  wanted  so  badly  he  took  sans 
gene,  and  rather  a  good  pair  those  were,  —  of  silver, 
massive,  straight,  and  longer  than  those  in  common 
use.  —  a  present  from  a  friend  before  joining  Gener- 
al Sickles's  stan°.  Led  before  the  captain,  I  bitterly 
complained  of  the  spoliation,  but  his  only  reply  was 
"  That  he  could  do  nothing,  and  that  I  must  put  up 
with  the  laics  of  war."  It  was  of  no  use  telling  him 
that  I  understood  the  laws  of  war  differently.  The 
captain,  several  privates,  and  myself  then  squatted 
down  around  an  extemporized  fire  (the  night  being 
rather  cold)  and  began  to  chat.  On  being  asked 
what  state  I  belonged  to,  I  replied,  '•  Hungary." 
This  word  filled  my  captain  with  a  sort  of  astonish- 
ment ;  he  found  it  incomprehensible,  how  a  Hunga- 
rian could  fight  with  the  d — d  Yankees  against  the 
Southern  people,  who  were  fighting  for  what  the 
Hungarians  had  fought  for  in  1848.  It  will  easily  be 
imagined  that  neither  the  situation  nor  my  mood  in- 
clined me  much  to  discuss  that  question  at  large. 
However,  I  told  him  roundly,  that  I  came  to  Amer- 
ica, to  fight  for  the  Union,  the  destruction  of  which 
would  cause  joy  to  none  but  tyrants  and  despots. 
My  entertainers  had  not  much  to  offer  me  for  sup- 
per, —  a  small  piece  of  bread,  and  a  much  smaller 
piece  of  dried  meat  warmed  up  in  the  glimmer- 
ing ashes  before  us,  was  all  they  could  give  me. 
We  continued  to  chat  as  long  as  our  eyes  kept 
open,  and  then  tried  to  lull  ourselves  to  sleep  ;  an 
effort  which  did  not  well  succeed,  as  the  struggle 
between  the  burning  fire  and  the  cold  night  decid- 
edly inclined  in  favor  of  the  latter.  As  for  me  in 
particular,  I  had  naturally  sufficient  reasons  for  re- 
maining restless.  Irrespective  of  what  might  befall 
me  hereafter,  I  could  not  feel  reconciled  to  the  loss 
of  my  sword,  a  present  from  a  brave  Hungarian 
general  in  the  Italian  army,  and  with  which  I  made 
the  campaign  with  Garibaldi  in  1860.  Nor  could  I 
help  casting  a  doleful  look  on  M  Dick,"  who  stood  at 
a  little  distance  between  his  new  companions,  and 
apparently  not  more  at  ease  than  myself. 

The  morning  no  sooner  arrived,  than  I  was  or- 
dered to  follow  on  foot  a  mounted  man,  who  was  to 
take  me  to  General  Anderson,  at  Brandy  Station,  or 
to  General  A.  P.  Hill.  My  petition  to  be  allowed  a 
horse  was  disregarded  :  I  had  to  walk  the  whole  way. 
After  a  brief  rest  at  Brandy  Station,  I  was  marched 
on  to  General  Hill's  head-quarters,  and  by  the  time 
I  arrived  there,  I  was  both  tired  and  hungry.  I  was 
presented  to  the  members  of  the  General's  staff,  and 
enjoyed  with  them  some  pleasant  conversation,  which 
almost  made  me  forget  that  I  was  prisoner.  But, 
at  the  moment  I  began  to  feel  at  ease,  I  was  called 
to  follow  the  provost-marshal,  who  assigned  me  a 
place  amid  logs  of  wood  in  the  company  of  a  few 
dozen  of  privates,  who  were  under  arrest  lor  various 
misdeeds ;  a  treatment  which  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  manner  in  which  their  officers  were  treated 
by  our  provost-marshal. 


The  cold  drizzling  weather  added  to  my  dismal 
situation.  I  communicated  with  the  provost-mar- 
shal in  writing,  directing  his  attention  to  my  cir- 
cumstances, and  requested  him  to  have  me,  at  his 
earliest  convenience,  marched  back  to  Brandy 
Station;  but  after  three  hours' waiting,  no  answer 
came.  I  then  addressed  myself  to  the  assistant 
adjutant-general,  Captain  Starke,  and  was  soon 
invited  to  the  tent  of  Captain  Potter,  of  the  5th 
Alabama  battalion,  who  kindly  shared  with  me  all 
he  had.  I  bade  him  a  hearty  farewell  early  in  the 
morning,  and  again  followed  my  guard  to  Brandy 
Station,  where  I  arrived  just  as  the  cars  were 
about  starting  for  Richmond.  At  Culpepper  Court 
House,  the  cars  stopped  for  a  few  hours,  and  I 
was  led  to  the  provost-marshal.  From  the  street 
where  his  office  was  I  could  survey  the  whole 
ground  on  which  our  army  lay  encamped  but  a  few 
weeks  ago  ;  and  after  standing  a  few  minutes  at  the 
office  door,  I  again  almost  forgot  I  was  prisoner. 
It  was  the  same  street  I  used  frequently  to  pass  in 
going  for  orders  to  the  army  head-quarters  ;  and  it 
really  puzzled  me  to  understand  how  I  should  now 
stand  here  a  prisoner.  "  You  are  again  here,"  said 
a  rebel  to  me,  with  a  half  sneering  smile.  "  Yes, 
I  am,"  I  replied.  u  And  where  's  your  army  ?  " 
"  They  are  following  me  rapidly,"  I  replied. 

From  Culpepper  the  cars,  after  passing  the 
Rapidan,  ran  to  Orange  Court  House  and  Gordons- 
ville.  As  the  sergeant  who  took  charge  of  me  at 
Gordonsville,  behaved  to  me  in  a  most  becoming 
manner,  I  began  to  feel  rather  at  ease,  while  thus 
carried  along  to  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  involuntarily  plunged  into  strategic  meditations; 
but  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  engine  announcing  our 
arrival  at  Richmond,  put  an  end  to  my  ambitious 
combinations.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock  p.  m.  ;  the 
polite  sergeant  handed  me  over  to  another  guard, 
and  the  latter  led  me  straight  to  my  place  of  des- 
tination, the  famous  prison  of  Libby.  The  streets 
through  which  I  passed  were  but  dimly  lighted, 
and  showed  little  sign  of  life  or  movement  in  the 
city. 

Taken  into  the  office  of  the  prison,  I  was  pre- 
sented to  Lieutenant  La  Touche,  with  whom  I 
spent,  conversing  partly  in  French,  some  twenty 
minutes  in  answering  sundry  questions.  He  ad- 
vised me,  among  other  things,  to  write  North  on 
the  earliest  opportunity  for  blankets  and  other 
necessaries,  and  told  me  besides,  if  I  had  any  mon- 
ey with  me,  to  leave  it  at  the  office,  and  I  should 
receive  in  due  time  the  equivalent  in  Confederate 
currency.  "  Here  is  all  I  have,"  said  I,  and  taking 
out  of  my  pocket  a  five-dollar  "greenback,"  which  I 
had  happened  to  borrow  from  a  friend  on  the  day 
of  my  capture.  I  left  it  on  the  table,  and  followed 
a  sergeant  to  the  first  floor  of  the  prison. 

My  appearance  at  the  upper  room,  the  cen- 
tral apartment  of  the  building,  was  greeted  with 
a  low  murmur  of  u  Fresh  fish,"  which  was  gradu- 
ally echoed  through  the  whole  prison,  and  I  must 
confess  this  quiet  exhibition  of  humor  rather  de- 
lighted me.  In  a  minute,  the  motley  inmates,  most- 
ly already  in  their  shirts,  crowded  around  me  by 
the  score.  M  Where  were  you  taken  V  "  "  When  ?  " 
"What  corps  do  you  belong  to?"  —  such  and 
similar  questions,  uttered  simultaneously,  came 
upon  me  incessantly  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  Feel- 
ing much  fatigued,  I  asked  the  bystanders  whether 
there  was  room  for  me  to  sleep  in  this  room.  Some 
answered,  I  could  find  that  out  very  easily  ;  others 
hinted  to  me  that  the  room  above  was  less  crowded. 
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Taking  that  hint  I  mounted  a  scale  higher,  and 
found  myself  in  the  third  story  of  the  prison. 

Here  new  questions  and  new  answers  followed 
each  other.  "  You  are  a  Hungarian  ?  "  exclaimed 
an  unknown  figure,  struggling  to  disentangle  him- 
self from  his  blankets,  so  as  to  be  able -to  look  full 
into  my  face.  "I  am,  sir,"  I  replied.  "  Here  is  a 
Hungarian  major,"  rejoined  rapidly  my  new  friend, 
and  hardly  were  these  words  uttered,  when  a  tall, 
emaciated  figure  hastened  towards  me,  embracing 
me,  with  a  sort  of  convulsive  joy,  without  uttering  a 
word.  When  he  had  recovered  from  his  surprise 
at  seeing  me  in  Libby,  I  asked  for  something  to  eat. 
"  My  lnend,  you  must  wait  until  to-morrow,"  was 
his  reply.  He  advised  me  moreover,  to  lie  down, 
pointing  at  the  same  time  to  an  unoccupied  place 
close  to  the  open  windows,  and  the  sink  door.  "No 
blankets  !  "  exclaimed  I.  "  No  !  "  M  What  shall  I 
do?"  '-Write  to  New  York;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  do  what  others  do."  "What?"  "Wait 
until  your  blankets  arrive."  After  this  brief  ex- 
change of  ideas,  I  spread  the  cape  of  my  ov 
on  the  iloor,  and  lay  down  sighing  bitterly.  Sol- 
diers are,  certainly,  not  weak  on  the  point  of  soft 
For  myself,  I  had,  all  the  way  from  Fal- 
mouth to  Gettysburg,  nothing  better  than  one  wa- 
terproof blanket  to  lie  on.  Yet  my  first  experi- 
ment in  Libby  in  the  deeping  line  was  far  from 
being  successful.  The  cold  current  of  air  pouring 
down  upon  DM  from  the  two  open  windows,  was 
too  strong  to  allow  me  to  sleep. 

To  increase  my  restlessness,  I  happened  to  re- 
member that  three  years  ago,  in  the  last  days  of 
this  same  month,  I,  a  M  Garibaldian,"  shared  the 
joys  and  festivities  of  an  exulting  people,  liberated 
from  long  servitude  by  the  moil  daring  campaign 
on  record.  What  varied  recollections  passed  through 
my  mind  it  is  needless  to  recall.  However,  this 
night  was  not  without  its  pleasures.  Before  day- 
break 1  had  the  satisfaction  to  read  the  following 
'•  Special  Order,  by  the  commander  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,"  the  number  of  which  has  escaped  my 
memory  :  — 

"  Whereas  the  wearing  of  an  enemy's  uniform  is 
contrary  to  all  military  honor,  and  the  usages  of  war  ; 
whereas  troops  wearing  an  enemy's  uniform  are  ene- 
mies in  disguise;  therefore  it  is  declared,  that  rebel 
soldiers  caught  in  the  United  States  uniform  will  be 
henceforth  punished  accordingly, 

"  (Signed)  Maj.-Gen.  Meade." 

To  my  severe  disappointment,  the  call  of  the  guards 
in  the  street  broke  my  slumbers,  and  reminded  me 
that  I  had  been  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

The  first  scene,  on  opening  my  eyes  that  morn- 
ing, was  of  a  kind  which  I  had  never  imagined  out 
of  the  realms  of  fiction.  To  the  right  and  left,  in 
the  centre  and  on  the  flanks,  I  saw  my  prison  com- 
panions formed  as  it  were  in  different  squads, 
steadily  engaged  in  one  employment.  I  have  no 
wish  to  describe  repulsive  things.  Bat  I  desire  to 
give  a  faithful  account  of  the  life  of  United  States 
officer-prisoners  in  Libby;  and  as  Victor  Hugo  has 
dared  to  introduce  the  word  *****  in  the  "Battle 
of  Waterloo,"  I  shall  certainly  not  shrink  to  write 
down  the  word  cermin  in  speaking  of  Libby.  Those 
to  whom  1  spoke  told  me,  that  what  I  saw  had  been 
the  daily  practice  for  months  in  the  existence  of 
the  Libby  prisoners.  I  endeavored  to  turn  away 
my  eyes  from  the  scene,  but  there  was  no  escape. 
The  process  had  to  be  gone  through.  Anon,  a 
voice  called  out,  "  No.  4,  breakfast ! "  an  exclama- 
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tion   mysterious   to   me  at  that  time,  but  which  I 
shall  now  explain. 

Amid  all  its  dreariness  and  miseries  the  prison 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  commissary-culinary 
department,  performing  different  functions.  The 
personnel  consisted  of  a  general  commissary,  who 
received  the  rations  from  the  inspector  of  the 
prison,  and  distributed  them  to  the  sub-commissa- 
ries, each  of  whom  represented  a  mess.  The  num- 
ber of  officers  in  one  mess  varied  from  four  to 
twenty  and  thirty,  the  number  of  messes  in  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  prison  company  being  twenty- 
four.  The  regular  rations  were  now  half  a  loaf  of 
bread,  a  little  more  than  two  ounces  of  rice,  between 
three  and  four  ounces  of  meat,  for  each  officer  per 
diem.  Such  luxuries  as  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar,  the 
officers  had  to  provide  with  their  own  money.  This, 
of  course,  they  could  only  do  when  they  had  it, 
and  when  the  money  they  might  receive  from  the 
North  was  delivered  to  them  by  the  prison  authori- 
ties, a  thing  which  I  soon  discovered  did  not  al- 
ways happen. 

To  understand  better  the  operation  of  the  culi- 
nary department.  I  must  describe  the  prison  in  its 
ensinnble.  It  is  an  isolated,  three-story  building, 
facing  the  James  Hiver,  or  rather  the  canal  skirting 
its  left  bank.  It  was  windowed  all  over,  and  com- 
prised nine  compartments.  The  third  and  second 
stories  were  entirely  occupied  by  the  inmates;  while 
a  part  of  the  ground  floor  served  as  the  kitchen  for 
some  of  the  prisoners.  The  rest  of  the  building 
comprised  the  hospital  and  the  office  of  the  prison 
authorities. 

It  was  very  singular  to  a  "  fresh  fi>h  "  to  see  for 
the.  first  time  the  stir  and  bustle  around  the  different 
iron-stoves,  which  to  avoid  mistakes  were  marked 
in  large  letters  on  the  wall,  with  such  ambitious 
inscriptions  as  "  Army  of  the  Potonnc,"  •'  Army  of 
thf.  Cumberland."  A  more  fanciful  collection  of 
cooking  utensils  his  never  been  sen  than  that  which 
crowded  the  surface  of  the  prison  stores,  which 
irrounded  by  scores  of  anxious  and  vigilant 
attendants.  The  different  dishes  prepared  were  no 
less  peculiar.  Here  were  some  remnants  of  black- 
ened ham  and  smoked  tongue,  mixed  up  with 
crumbs  and  crackers  of  different  species,  struggling 
v  theni-elves  into  some  uniform  whole;  there 
dry  crusts  of  bread,  worked  up  with  all  the  inge- 
nuity of  necessity,  into  fanciful  puddings  and  "flap- 
jacks." 

1  used  in  London  often  to  admire,  at  "Dr.  But- 
ler's Head,"  a  tavern  in  the  busiest  part  of  the  city, 
the  earnestness  and  collected  quietude  of  the  mer- 
chants standing  drawn  up,  one  rank  deep,  along  the 
bar  running  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other, 
and  despatching  the  steaks  served  up  to  them.  But 
that  scene  was  quite  eclipsed  in  my  eyes,  the  first 
time  I  saw  the  "Milroy  officers"  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion. They  seemed  to  be  fearfully  in  earnest ;  and 
for  the  sake  of  truth,  I  feel  bound  to  state,  that  they 
were  invariably  the  first  at  their  breakfasts.  I  have 
more  than  once  found  them  despatching  the  first 
meal  while  it  was  yet  dark,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  they  must  have  been  fully  impressed 
with  the  saying  of  Frederick  the  Great,  that  "  The 
first  rule  in  tactics  is,  a  good  breakfast." 

Most  of  the  prisoners  contrived  to  make  chairs 
for  themselves  from  the  boxes  or  barrels  sent  them 
with  certain  articles  from  the  North.  I  appealed 
one  day  to  one  of  the  negro  boys  (who  came  up 
daily  to  sweep  the  prison)  to  make  me  some  kind  of 
stool.     To  this  Jerry  readily  consented ;  and  in  less 
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than  three  days  he  performed  his  promise.  I  was 
as  proud  of  this  rough  little  stool  as  many  a  king  on 
his  throne,  and  there  were  not  wanting  neighbors  to 
whom  I  was  an  object  of  envy. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  many  looked 
on  me  with  a  feeling  of  particular  compassion,  though 
I  was  at  first  unable  to  understand  its  real  meaning, 
considering  the  fact  that  every  soldier  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  chances  of  war.  But  I  soon  found 
out  the  cause  of  this  pity,  the  cessation,  to  wit,  of 
what  is  called  "  the  operations  of  the  cartel,"  or,  in 
other  words,  the  stopping  of  all  exchange.  "  You 
are  in  for  good,"  they  would  tell  me.  The  cartel, 
of  which  I  confess  I  never  had  heard  or  read  of  be- 
fore, was  concluded  in  July,  1862,  between  Major- 
General  Dix  and  General  Hill,  its  principal  point 
providing  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  with  the 
•excess  on  either  side  to  be  paroled.  This,  I  now 
learned  for  the  first  time,  was  at  present  out  of 
operation.  Some  thought  that  the  reason  of  it  was 
the  difficulty  about  the  exchange  of  negro  soldiers, 
who  were  organized  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the 
cartel. 

The  strangeness  of  the  scene  in  Libby,  the  pres- 
ence of  prisoners  from  such  a  variety  of  battle-fields 
and  skirmishes,  extending  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to 
the  waters  of  Mexico,  some  of  them  presenting  most 
curious  figures,  and  the  various  novel  experiences 
of  the  place,  served  to  keep  me  for  weeks  in  a  state 
of  continual  surprise  and  bewilderment,  and  even 
to  make  me  forget  the  nature  of  the  diet  on  which 
I  lived.  What  I  most  felt,  was  the  want  of  fresh 
air,  the  fumes  of  the  prison  being  rather  too  strong 
for  a  "  fresh  fish."  Very  frequently  I  was  startled 
from  my  muddy  meditations  by  the  daily  appear- 
ance in  the  morning  of  an  old,  shrewd  negro,  whose 
vocation  was  to  purify  the  pi-ison  with  tar  smoke. 
He  had  been  formerly  a  "  valet"  of  General  Banks, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  retreat  from  Stras- 
burg.  He  would  announce  his  presence  in  the 
morning  with  the  lusty  proclamation,  "  Here  is  a 
good  smoke  without  money  or  price,"  the  sound  of 
which  would  be  re-echoed  by  the  multitude  in  most 
fanciful  strains.  All  of  a  sudden  you  would  hear 
the  cry  of  "  Pack  up,  —  all  exchanged,"  ring  through 
the  dismal  prison ;  and,  after  a  short  interval,  you 
would  find  yourself  entertained  by  a  sentimental 
duet  or  quartette  of  "  Home,  sweet  home ! "  "  No 
one  to  love,"  '•  When  this  cruel  war  is  over,"  &c, 
&c. 

One  morning  as  I  tried  to  wind  my  way  to  the 
kitchen  below,  in  quest  of  less  suffocating  air,  an 
officer,  whom  I  had  never  seen  before,  peremptorily 
stopped  me,  when  the  following  conversation  passed 
between  us:  "I  suppose  you  have  seen  service  in 
the  old  country  ?  "  "  You  are  right."  "  You  have 
not  so  much  heavy  fighting  in  your  country  as  we 
have  here  V  "  "  Not  so  much  without  sufficient  rea- 
sons and  sufficient  results."  "  I  '11  be  d — d  if  Na- 
poleon's troops  have  seen  such  hard  fighting  as  my 
division."  "  I  dare  say  not."  My  unknown  friend 
afterwards  began  to  talk  of  the  "  interior  side  of  an 
arc,  interior  and  exterior  lines,"  and  similar  bor- 
rowed stuff.  At  this  point,  however,  which  re- 
minded me  of  similar  conversations  I  had  heard 
when  in  camp,  I  could  n't  help  bunting  out  a-laugh- 
ing.  It  was  the  first  laugh  I  enjoyed  in  Libby  after 
a  month's  imprisonment. 

I  could  not  help  having  my  attention  particularly 
attracted  by  a  few  prison-figures,  whose  pensive 
mood,  or  striking  aspect,  or  distinguished  career, 
made  them  objects  of  special  interest.     There  were 


also  figures  of  a  different  description,  few  in  num- 
ber, I  am  glad  to  say,  but  for  all  that  original 
enough.  These  looked  as  happy  as  man  can  be. 
They  took  the  practical  view  of  their  situation, 
thinking  that  three  or  four  dollars  a  day  for  sitting 
in  Libby  was  rather  a  good,  profitable  "job."  A 
hideous  sight. 

Whenever  I  had  a  chance,  I  tried  to  stick  mv 
head  out  of  the  window  to  take  in  a  mouthful  of 
fresh  air.  I  could  see  distinctly  the  old  peaceful 
sign-board,  hanging  on  the  western  corner  of  the 
building,  "  Libby  and  Son,  Ship  Chandlers  and 
Grocers,"  —  hanging  there  as  quiet  and  business- 
like as  ever.  Whether  that  respectable  firm  ever 
expected  to  have  their  stores  visited  by  such  large 
numbers  as  we  mustered,  is  very  doubtful.  The 
lifelessness  in  the  street  along  the  canal  really 
amazed  me.  Only  now  and  then  you  would  see  a 
buggy,  with  one  or  two  persons  inside,  wheeling  la- 
zily by,  and  hardly  more  loiterers  on  foot.  Specimens 
of  the  fair  sex,  always  rare  sights  for  soldiers,  were 
still  less  visible.  And  if  you  saw  a  half-muffled  ne- 
gro-woman pass  by,  you  could  claim  to  have  enjoyed 
a  sight!  It  was  the  law  of  Libby  (a  law,  the  origin 
of  which  is  enveloped  in  mystery)  that  whenever  a 
female  was  seen  looming  in  the  distance,  her  pres- 
ence was  announced  by  the  loud  call  of  u  Gun- 
boat " ;  and  on  such  occasions  there  were  desperate 
charges  to  the  windows,  which  would  have  extorted 
admiration  from  the  most  unwarlike  spectator. 

What  appeared  an  unnatural  sight  to  me  in  the 
streets  was,  to  see  so  many  soldiers  in  blue  coats. 
The  putting  on  an  enemy's  uniform  is  what  has  never 
been  known  in  any  European  army.  It  would  be  reck- 
oned the  lowest  degree  of  degradation  tor  the  sol- 
dier. I  cannot  reconcile  the  conduct  of  the  Southern 
cavaliers  in  this  respect  with  their  avowed  contempt 
of  the  Yankees. 

There  was  a  great  lack  of  general  news  in  the 
papers,  which  we  received  by  the  regular  channel 
every  morning  ;  and  the  standing  despatch  from 
Charleston,  H  123  shells  were  thrown  into  the  city," 
&c,  reminded  us  forcibly  of  the  dead  prolonged 
calm  reigning  on  James*  River.  Among  the  sights 
of  the  prison  the  distribution  of  letters  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting.  The  announcement,  "  Letters," 
set  Libby  rocking  all  over.  The  rush  into  the  room 
where  the  distribution  took  place  was  most  formida- 
ble, and  woe  to  him  who  stood  in  the  way  of  these 
bounding  and  cheering  columns. 

The  ennui  of  prison  life  is  a  great  spur  to  inven- 
tive genius,  and  it  was  not  wanting  here.  There 
was  no  end  of  amusements.  As  in  high  life,  the  true 
gayeties  of  Libby  commenced  at  night,  after  the  usu- 
al call  of  the  guards,  "  Lights  out ! "  which  hap- 
pened always  at  9  o'clock.  An  hour  before  this  call, 
and  many  hours  after  it  you  would  hear  a  thousand 
variations  of  "  Lights  out !  "  in  which  all  the  voices  of 
animated  nature  seemed  to  be  blenddl,  now  and 
then  interrupted  by  the  shrill  cry  of  a  frightened  ne- 
gro woman.  When  this  noise  had  subsided,  the  time 
for  action  arrived ;  and  one  heard  in  the  dark  the 
hurling  of  missiles,  in  the  shape  of  dried-up  crusts  of 
bread  and  old  boots,  which  never  failed  to  do  some 
execution.  Against  such  hilarities,  mixed  with  traits 
of  vulgar  rowdyism,  there  was  no  possible  remedy. 
A  stranger  passing  by  Libby  at  midnight,  might 
have  imagined  himself  to  be  near  a  lunatic  asylum 
or  a  menagerie.  The  place,  in  fact,  was  not,  on  the 
whole,  distinguished  for  refined  manners  ;  and  there 
was  no  end  of  nuisances  surrounding  one,  irrespec- 
tive of  what  had  to  be  borne  from  the  hands  of  the 
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authorities.  One  of  these  was  the  utter  recklessness 
with  which  the  spot  on  the  floor  where  one  hud  to 
spread  his  blanket  for  the  night  was  made  to  serve 
the  place  of  a  spittoon. 

The  want  of  means  to  procure  certain  necessaries, 
made  one  the.  more  feel  the  insufficiency1  of  the  food 
supplied  by  the  Confederacy.  There  were  officers 
here  wearing  the  same  shirts  which  they  had  on 
when  taken  prisoners  several  months  before.  There 
were  others  who  had,  indeed,  two  shirts,  but  not  the 
iiiean-  to  pay  for  the  washing  of  them.  Only  the 
old  "tar-smoking"  negro  had  the  privilege  to  take 
out  the  washing,  and  one  had  generally  a  fortnight 
to  waif  before  the  things  came  back. 

Libby,  I  find,  has  also  its  academic  side.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Corada  teaches  Spanish,  Captain 
Charlier  French,  Captain  Place  phonography,  while 
Lieutenant  Stearns  has  an  English  grammar 
explaining  the  meaning  of  nouns,  active  and  neuter 
verbs,  Sec.  This  last  class  appears  to  me  rather  too 
General  Neal  Dow  lectures  on  temper- 
ance, which,  alas  !  reminds  us  only  of  our  destitu- 
tion ;  while  Major  Henry  discourses  eloquently  of 
spiritualism. 

From  a  few  intelligent  officers,  I  gathered  inter- 
esting information  about  the  operations  around 
Vicksburg;  and  I  had  at  the  same  time  the  satisfac- 
tion to  hear  from  the  M  Bobadil  "  style  of  offici 
numerous  desperate  battles,  the  names  of  which  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  ever  heard  mentioned 
where.  One  of  these  desperate  battles  attracted  my 
attention  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  keep  it  all  quite 
fresh  in  my  memory:  "  I  was  sent,  Sir,  by  Colonel 
,  with  seventy-five  men,  to  attack  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  rebels  stationed  at ,  and 

Strongly  intrenched.     As  our  boys  advanced  close 
to  the  breastworks,  the  rebels  rushed  out,  do  you 
see,  with  a  tremendous  yell.      Hereupon,  sir,  I  or- 
dered the  boys  to  gradually  fall  back,  do 
and  in  so  doing    1    formed  a  i-emicircular   line,  in- 
tending to  surround  the  '  reb-,'  do  j  Well, 
sir,  in                   i  upon  them,  answering  their  dl 
fid  volleys  with  a  well  directed  and  murderous 
Tlie  •  rebs,'  thus  pressed,  sir,  and  surrounded,  I 

to  waver,  and   fed   back   into  the   breastwork-  : 

boys,  charging  all  the   time,  followed   I 

works,  having  nearly  carried  the  first 
line  of  the  intrenehments,  when  two  rebel  cavalry 
i  -nts  were  Been  to  approach  on  our  left  flank." 
A  very  singular  battle,  truly,  and  worthy  of  the 
of  GadshilL  My  informant  could  not  tell  me  the 
loss  of  the  enemy,  who  was  "  engaged  all  nigb 
in  carrying  oil' their  dead  and  wounded."  1  unfor- 
tunately forgot  to  ask  him  what  the  two  rebel  caval- 
ry regiments  did  after  their  appearance,  and  whether 
"our  boys  "moved  on  "interior"  or  "exterior" 
lines.  Added  to  those  I  knew  of  before  entering 
Libby.  I  can  say  that  I  have  now  in  memory  1'2  7 
desperate  battles,  all  fought  within  the  last  two 
years  .' 

On  entering  the  prison,  I  joined  the  mess  of  my 
Hungarian  friend,  and  this  I  did  the  more  readily, 
as  he  undertook  to  provide  me  with  something  like 
a  cup  and  knife  and  fork,  articles  which  I  at  once 
experienced  were  not  easily  to  be  got  in  Libby. 
Our  daily  meals  consisted  of  rye  coffee  and  bread  in 
the  morning,  and  rice  soup  with  a  few  ounces  of 
meat  in  the  evening.  Occasionally  the  major  was 
enabled  to  borrow  a  few  dollars  to  purchase  butter 
and  sugar,  which  were  of  course  a  great  addition  to 
our  spare  diet.  After  a  few  weeks  I  began  indeed 
to  feel,  both  from  the  spare  diet  and  the  pestilential 


atmosphere,  as  if  my  knees  were  giving  way  under 
me  :  yet  the  novelty  of  the  scene  made  me  in  part 
forget  my  increasing  debility. 

Curious  to  say,  even  in  the  society  of  Libby,  where 
everything  appertaining  to  decency  of  intercourse 
was  blasted,  and  in  many  instances  wilfully  disre- 
garded, —  even  in  this  place,  where  misery  brought 
all  to  a  level,  there  was  a  certain  etiquette,  which  at 
first  annoyed  and  rendered  timid  a  "  fresh  fish." 
And  so  it  happened  that  I  proceeded  in  my  recon- 
noivsances  but  slowly,  and  with  a  certain  hesitation. 
It  was  more  than  a  week  after  my  entering  that  I 
ventured  into  the  room  below  me,  which  represented 
the  bon  ton.  In  this  room  were  harbored  Genera] 
Xe.il  Dow,  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  bore  his  im- 
prisonment with  considerable  equanimity,  and  sev- 
eral colonels  distinguished  more  or  less  from  the  great 
mass  of  the  prisoners,  both  by  their  conduct  and  their 
successful  arrangements  l'or  receiving  boxes  from  the 
North.  Indeed,  in  looking  at  the  prisoners,  you  could 
not  help  distinguishing  at  the  first  glance,  the  receiv- 
ers of  boxes  and  the  non-receivers  ;  a  classification  of 
mankind  unknown  to  previous  Datura 

To  my  great  misfortune,  my  Hungarian  major 
belonged  to  the  latter  species.  Yet  this  did  not  de- 
ter me*  from  pushing  forward  my  r  nces  ; 
and  I  thus  tried  several  mornings,  after  trying  to  do 
justice  to  "  rye  coffee  "and  an  indigestible  cake  of 
corn-meal,  to  visit  the  central  and  west  wing  of  the 
prison, occupied  respectively  by  the  Chicamau 
and  by  Milroy's  and  Col.  Streight's  commands. 
Hiving  read  of  Col.  Streight's  raid,  1  had  seized  on 
the  first   opportunity  to    introduce    myself  to  him. 

The  gallant  Colonel  and  his  command  represented 

the  veterans  of  the  Libbyan  tinny,  having  been  in 
prison  The  Colonel,  perceiving 

my  weakness  staring  out  of  my  :  MMTOUsly 

proposed  to  me  to  dine  with  him  every  day  till  the 
happy  moment  should  arrive  when  I  might  likewise 
•  ..e  receivers  of  boxes,  —  and  a 
ne  offer  it  was. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November,  the  rations  had 
become  considerably  deteriorated,  especially  the 
bread  :  and  I  could  not  help  feeling,  despite  all 
my  efforts  to  the  contrary,  that  my  health  was  giv- 
ing way.  On  the  3d  of  December  the  looked-for 
event  Which  so  much  cheered  up  my  existence  at 
last  took  place,  viz.  the  arrival  of  a  box  of  provis- 
ions from  a  Hungarian  friend  in  Washington.  What 
afforded  me  additional  pleasure,  was  the  power  of 
offering  one  ham  to  Colonel  Streight,  who  by  this 
time  had  run  himself  short  of  provisions.  Alas!  the 
contents  of  my  box  promised  to  be  consumed  sooner 
than  I  anticipated. 

In  the  mean  time  some  auspicious  events  had 
served  to  lessen  the  miseries  of  our  imprisonment. 
The  state  of  the  prisoners  had  commenced  to  excite 
attention  in  the  North.  Sanitary  commissions  were 
formed,  which  furnished  us,  though  not  to  our  full 
satisfaction,  with  blankets  and  linen  ;  while  the  Gov- 
ernment, together  with  benevolent  societies,  for- 
warded to  us  certain  provisions.  I,  for  my  part,  was 
lucky  enough  to  get  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  drawers,  and  a 
pair  of  socks,  which  enabled  me  to  get  those  I  had 
on  my  person  washed.  Besides  this,  I  received  two 
blankets,  which  rendered  the  nights  more  tolerable. 
I  likewise  shared,  though  in  a  rather  infinitesimal 
ratio,  in  the  provisions  sent.  The  revolting  feature 
connected  with  these  agreeable  events,  was  the 
wretched  jobbing  and  self-interest,  which  found  its 
way  into  the  distribution  of  the  stores. 

My  own  box,  though  well  filled,  was  emptied  be- 
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tweea  me  and  my  messmates  in  less  than  a  fortnight. 
What  was  worse,  the  rations  continued  to  become 
daily  less  palatable,  wheat  bread  being  entirely  dis- 
placed by  tasteless,  flat  corn-cakes ;  and  sundry  rat- 
tailed  sweet  potatoes  took  repeatedly  the  place  of 
our  ounces  of  meat. 

Nor  were  my  first  direct  experiments  with  the 
prison  authorities  of  a  promising  nature.  Much  in 
need  of  a  few  cents  in  my  pocket,  I  repeatedly  ap- 
plied for  a  commutation  in  Confederate  currency  of 
my  five-dollar  greenback ;  but  I  received  neither 
money  nor  answer.  Yet  -I  continued  to  look  on  the 
deposited  five-dollar  greenback  as  a  sort  of  stay 
against  some  future  critical  moment,  till  the  follow- 
ing order  completely  dissipated  my  hopes  on  that 
point :  — 

"Head-Qcarters,  Departxe>t,  Richmond, 
December,  1863. 

"  The  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States  having 
positively  prohibited  the  delivery  of  remittances  of  mon- 
ey to  our  prisoners  of  war,  you  are  hereby  notified  that 
such  prohibition  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  author- 
ities is  likewise  to  be  strictly  observed  toward  the  Fed- 
eral prisoners  of  war. 

"  Respectfully, 

"  (Signed)  Jxo.  H.  Winder,  Brig.-Uen. 

"  Major  T.  P.  Turner,  Com.  Libl»/  Prison." 

The  gloom  appeared  thus  to  thicken  around  us, 
and  the  only  circumstance  that  served  to  keep  our 
spirits  buoyant  was  a  dim  ray  of  hope  for  a  future 
exchange. 

Sometimes  we  endeavored  to  talk  hopefully  as  a 
mere  pastime.  One  gladdening  event,  long  since 
whispered,  though  believed  but  by  lew,  had  in  fact 
happened  before  the  month  of  November  passed,  viz. 
the  exchange  of  the  surgeons,  some  ninety  in  num- 
ber. One  of  the  surgeons  having  been  ill  at  the 
time,  and  prevented  from  availing  himself  of  this  au- 
spicious moment,  another  officer  bethought  himself 
of  taking  his  place,  and  actually  arrived  without  be- 
ing discovered  at  City  Point.  One  moment  more, 
and  the  major  would  have  exchanged  boats ;  but 
some  traitorous  tongue  frustrated  the  design.  On 
that  very  day,  Major  Turner,  commanding  the  pris- 
on, being  informed  of  the  fact,  issued  an  order  to  the 
effect,  that  unless  the  name  of  the  disguised  officer 
who  left  were  given  up  to  him,  the  delivery  of  boxes 
to  the  officers  would  be  stopped.  This  significant 
order  he  wished  Colonel  Tilden  to  communicate, 
but  the  Colonel  refused  to  do  so.  "  Starve  us ! " 
was  the  unanimous  exclamation  of  the  officers  in  lis- 
tening to  the  order. 

The  setting  free  of  these  surgeons,  at  which  every 
one  of  us  so  much  rejoiced,  was  destined  to  plunge 
us  into  temporary  despair.  The  authorities  here, 
disrelishing  the  reports  made  by  the  surgeons  upon 
their  arrival  at  the  North,  and  thinking  their  "gen- 
erosity "  abused,  resolved  to  forbid  henceforth  the 
receipt  of  boxes.  Nor  was  that  all.  The  prisoners 
were  permitted,  twice  a  week,  to  draw  provisions 
from  the  market,  bought  with  their  own  money, 
through  the  inspector  of  the  prison.  This  privilege 
was  also  abolished,  the  inspector  having  notified  to 
Colonel  Tilden,  through  whose  hands  he  used  to  re- 
ceive the  money  collected  for  the  above  purpose, 
that  to-day  (14th  December)  the  last  purchase 
would  be  allowed.  I  shall  never  forget  the  excite- 
ment created  by  this  interesting  notification :  it 
spread  through  the  dreary  building  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eve,  and  created  a  stir  and  bustle  which 
proved  that  there  was  some  sort  of  life  left  in 
Libby. 


Loans  of  different  amounts,  both  in  greenbacks 
and  Confederate  money,  were  effected  in  a  minute 
(the  rate  then  being  ten  Confeds.  for  one  Fed.)  ; 
and  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  Confederate 
money  was  that  day  handed  over  to  the  inspector. 
The  general  process  of  metamorphosis  was  effected 
in  the  shape  of  bread,  cabbage,  potatoes,  tobacco, 
&c.  I  need  hardly  add,  that  there  were  those  who 
had  none  from  whom  to  borrow  money,  and  their 
feelings  on  that  day  can  be  understood.  Happily 
this  "  starvation  panic  "  only  lasted  for  ten  days.  It 
was  followed,  however,  by  panics  of  a  more  serious 
nature,  caused  by  certain  acts  of  retaliation,  which 
no  prisoner  of  war  in  civilized  countries  ever  expe- 
rienced ;  such  as  the  drawing  of  lots,  or  the  singling 
out  of  a  few  officers,  either  for  sentence  of  death  or 
hard-labor  imprisonment. 

By  this  time  I  had  become  more  acquainted  with 
the  officers  in  Libby.  Such  an  uncouth  mixture  of 
officers  was  probably  never  seen  in  modern  times  in 
any  place,  either  in  field  or  prison.  To  me,  still  fresh 
from  Europe,  this  mixture  seemed,  of  course,  most  sur- 
prising. Some  might  be  seen  earnestly  plying  the 
vocation  of  the  barber,  shaving  whiskers  and  ar- 
ranging toilets  for  pretty  high  prices.  This  scene 
was  daily  performed  in  the  bon-ton  room. 

Stepping  farther  westward,  you  beheld  Uncle 
Sam's  officers  squatting  piously  all  day  long,  over 
barrels  filled  with  crackers  and  apples,  and  occasion- 
ally skirted  with  tobacco  and  cigars,  sold  likewise  to 
prisoners  at  profitable  prices.  I  could  never  become 
reconciled  to  these  exhibitions.  Nor  was  the  noble 
art  of  filching  left  unrepresented  in  Libby.  I  must 
here  state  that  this  sprinkling  of  mauvai<  sujets  made 
me  sorry  not  only  for  myself,  but  for  the  many  gal- 
lant gentlemanly  officers  confined  with  me.  To  for- 
get myself,  I  made  efforts  to  work  at  my  diary.  The 
nomination  of  "  Beast  Butler "  as  commissioner  of 
exchange  gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to  speculation  on 
that  great  question.  At  first,  opinions  were  divided  ; 
some  thought  the  "  Beast "  could  perform  wonders ; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  were  afraid  that  the  rebels 
would  refuse  to  enter  into  any  communication  with 
him.  This  fear,  however,  -was  dissipated,  on  read- 
ing in  the  papers  a  friendly  exchange  of  notes  be- 
tween General  Butler  and  Commissioner  Ould. 
Officers  known  to  each  other  were  now  seen  to  en- 
gage in  lively  whisperings  ;  instead  of  a  curt  shrug 
of  the  shoulder,  you  received  polite  lengthy  answers, 
and  there  was  also  perceptible  a  greater  propensity 
to  dinner  invitations.  Such  tokens  of  hospitality 
could  of  course  only  be  indulged  by  those  whose 
'•  box  department  "  was  en  regie. 

The  musical  talent  of  Libby  likewise  testified  to 
the  change  in  the  atmosphere.  The  kind  of  talent 
I  speak  of  generally  showed  itself  about  midnight; 
and  the  like  was  assuredly  never  heard,  either  in 
concert  rooms  or  menageries.  The  braying  of  the 
asa,  the  cackling  of  the  hen,  the  hoarse  barking  of 
the  mastiff,  the  shrill  yell  of  the  frightened  king- 
charles,  the  whining  of  the  new-born  infant,  all  con- 
tributed to  the  grand  nocturnal  chorus,  the  echo  of 
which  must  have  penetrated  high  up  in  tin;  streets 
of  Richmond.  In  justice,  I  must  add,  that  Libby 
jed  also  a  few  real  artistes  in  the  musical  line  ; 
and  whenever  the  commissary  department  found  it- 
self in  a  promising  condition,  we  would  be  cheered 
up  by  pleasant  quartettes  and  negro  minstrels.  The 
performers  did  not  scruple  even  to  blacken  their 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Libbyan  public.  All  the 
singing  and  drolleries  familiar  to  the  visitors  of  the 
minstrel   saloons  on   Broadway  were   to   be  heard 
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from  that  stage  extemporized  in  a  corner  of  the 
reeking  kitchen. 

What  hut  few  had  believed  actually  happened  on 
the  '2Gth  of  December.  Some  five  hundred  Confed- 
erate prisoners  were  actually  seen  coming  up  the  canal 
from  City  Point.  Libby,  all  on  a  sudden,  streamed 
•with  new  life,  quickened  steps,  smiling  face*,  busy 
gatherings  of  autographs,  appointments  at  Willard's 
for  the  Bake  of  enjoying  the  reeulteof  numerous  bete. 
Such  were  the  scenes  exhibited  in  the  prison  on  that 
day.  Never  were  the  believers  in  "  exchange"  more 
elated.     I.  who  belonged  to  that  class,  with  a  few  of 

my    friends,    including   Lieutenant-Colonel    C , 

found  mvselt"  surrounded  all  day  by  crowds  of  offi- 
cers who  were  anxious  to  explain  away  the  scepti- 
cism in  which  they  had  persevered  down  to  that 
date.  In  this  state  of  happy  expectation  we  lived 
for  three  days,  a  period  during  which  the  hospitable 
tendencies  of  man  —  I  mean,  of  course,  man  with  a 
tolerably  full  box  —  showed  themselves  to  the 
advantage.  But  doubt  again  darkened  the  atmos- 
phere when  we  saw  that  these  five  hundred  pris- 
oner- had  not  been  followed  by  a  fresh  instalment. 
Again  our  hopes  were  raised  by  the  raid  of  General 
Averill,  of  which  we  read  in  the  Richmond  p 

That  raid  threatened  Lynchburg,  one  of  the  most 
important  outposts  of  the  Confederate  capital;  but 
Averill's  official  bulletin,  which  we  read  a  few  dayi 
afterwards,    dispersed    into    nothingness    our   bright 

dreams.  His  movement  ceased  a*  Salem,  sixty  miles 
from  Lynchburg.     The  only  satisfaction  I  derived 

from  that  raid  was  a  smile,  elicited  by  the  Conclud- 
ing words  of  the  bulletin, — "My  command  has 
marched,  climbed,  slid,  and  swam,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  since  the  Sth  in-t."  Such  style  in  a  bul- 
letin was  a  refreshing  novelty  to  me. 

Meanwhile,  it  transpired  that  the  embargo  laid  on 
the  importation  of'  provisions  from  the  North,  referred 
only  to  Government  stores,  ami  those  sent  by  be- 
nevolenl  societies;  and  that  private  boxes  would  be 
received  henceforth.  As  a  ship-load  had  just  ar- 
rived, many  anticipated  a  good  jolly  New  Year's 
day,  with  the  aid  OX  sundry  dainties,  expected  to  be 
found  in  the  boxes,  for  that  special  purpose.  Hut 
our  authorities  delayed  delivering  those  goods  : 
to  make  matters  worse,  when  New  Ye  r's  day  came 
we  w<  rved  in  time  with  the  fuel  necessary 

for  cooking.  So  that  sundry  dinners  were  prepared 
only  by  the  aid  of  a  lew  benches,  which  the  most 
hungry  hacked  to  pieces  and  threw  into  the  St 
Despite  the  general  depression,  and  the  cruel  disap- 
pointment caused  by  the  non-delivery  of  boxes,  you 
could  not  help  perceiving,  in  the  evening,  here  and 
there,  certain  seenes  and  manifestations  sufficient  to 
remind  you  that  the  day  we  had  passed  through  had 
been  an  unusual  one.  The  smack  of  the  New  Y-ar 
could  not  in  fact  be  mistaken;  the  hearts  of  the  few 
happy  ones  provided 'with  a  tolerable  commissariat 
involuntarily  expanded.  Invitations  to  dinner  were 
extended  between  the  more  intimate  ones;  and 
amidst  the  general  gloom  one  could  behold,  in  al- 
most every  room,  one  or  two  small  groups,  ranged 
around  what  for  Libby  might  justly  be  termed  "  fes- 
tive tables." 

There  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  stronger  display  of 
light  than  ordinarily ;  fellow-prisoners  becoming  al- 
most prodigal  in  their  expenditures  to  reinforce  the 
solitary  taper  that  Confederate  liberality  almost  al- 
ways furnished  us.  The  brilliancy  of  the  occasion 
they  determined  should  rival  its  festivity.  Even 
those  industrious  ones  who  grated  the  every-day 
corn-bread  ration  into  meal  which  they  hoped,  by 


adding  other  ingredients,  to  metamorphose  into  some 
savory  pudding  or  inviting  "  flap-jacks,"  looked  more 
cheerful  than  usual.  Three  of  my  companions  and 
myself  were  the  guests  of  Col.  C  All  we  were  re- 
quired to  do  was  to  bring  with  us  our  spoons,  tin 
cups,  and  something  to  sit  on  :  the  rest  was  provided 
by  our  hospitable  entertainer.  Seven  was  our  num- 
ber at  table,  —  each  a  good  fellow  in  his  way,  —  not 
excepting  my  humble  self.  Lieut.  M.  was  the  chef 
<lc  cuisine  on  the  occasion.  Soup  a  la  Limosine, 
supported  by  a  loaf  of  good  fresh  bread,  initiated 
the  entertainment.  Then,  and  without  the  annoy- 
ance of  change  of  plates,  followed  a  superb  ragout. 
Then,  again,  came  a  huge  life-breathing  and  life- 
inspiring  maccaroni  pudding.  Two  -perm  candles, 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  white-covered  table,  shed 
their  whole  lustre  on  the  small  bewitching  scene. 
Where  are  the  words  to  express  the  surprise  over- 
whelming every  one  of  the  guests  when  the  Colo- 
nel, lowering  one  of  his  hands  beneath  the.  table, 
raised  it  up  again  plus  a  Iwttle  of  St.  Julien  !  No 
were  given,  DO  speeches  made  on  this  festive 
occasion,  on  which  I  could  aver  hundreds  of  our  less 
fortunate  companions  gazed  with  an  air  of  unmis- 
takable envy.     Every  feature  of  the  scene  was 

•  •   enough   for   those   who    participated,   and 
eloquent  in  ration  to  those  who  were  only 

spectators.  Away  with  your  famous  and  diplomatic 
dinne:  i  upon  the  pages  of  hi-tory!     Away 

with  that  pompons  dinner  of  lYinee  Talleyrand,  at 
which   the    Spanish    Bourlxms  ailed   into 

swallowing  the  loss  of  their  throne  !  Away  with  all 
these,  —  make  room  for  the  memorable  New  Year's 
dinners  of  1864  in  Libby! 

Nor  will  I  neglect  to  record  our  New  Year's 
theatricals.  \\-<  aSSWed,  ye  actors  in  life-wasting, 
vermin-breeding  Libby,  VOW  unconquerable  humor, 
your  p  ale,  all  snail  be  recorded.      In  truth, 

these  theatricals,  —  which  despite  the  general  pover- 
tv  were   annom.  horn   it  may   concern  "  in 

printed  programmes  at  our  expense,  —  those  scenic 
etl'orts  in  ti  ihtthy,  thickly  rc-king  kitchen, 

—  the  extemporized  st  ige  whose  wretched  structure 
could  scarcely  be  detected  by  the  dim  light  of  our 

three  tallow  candles,  —  the  ragged,  p ale-faced  audi- 
ence of  Libbyans,  and  the  rebel  spectators  peeping 
through  the  bars  with  evident  surprise  and  glee, — 
all  deserve  particular  mention.  The  programme 
-red  of  three  parts:  —  Tart  I.  purely  musical, 
the  performers  Captains  Shell,  Kendall,  and 
and  Lieutenants  Jones  and  Lombard.  Fart  II. 
likewise  musical,  with  a  clog-dance,  —  Lieutenant 
Ryan.  The  Rival  Lovers  and  intermezzo  here  fol- 
lowed; actors,  Captain  Mass  and  Lieutenant  Ran- 
dolph. Part  III.  consisted  of '•  Countrywoman  in 
a  Photographic  Gallery"  and  a  Mt-apierade  Ball, 
the  additional  actors  being  Major  Neiper,  Captain 
M-  Williams,  and  Lieutenants  Welch,  Bennett,  and 
Moran.  '•  Admission  free.  Children  in  arms  not 
admitted." 

As  the  call  "  Lights  out ! "  was  by  special  order  in 
our  favor  delayed  until  midnight,  we  were  enabled, 
after  the  theatricals,  to  make  efforts  at  sundry  other 
sports.  Up  we  marched  to  the  bon  ton,  —  the  cen- 
tral room,  of  the  prison,  where  a  purely  musical 
entertainment  was  extemporized.  Lieutenant  J. 
gave,  amid  a  calm  applause,  "  Do  they  think  of  me 
at  home?"  My  Hungarian  major,  perhaps  the 
most  sickly  looking  figure  in  the  prison,  guitar  in 
hand,  sang  Schubert's  serenade;  while  Lieutenant 
R.,  U.  S.  Artillery,  called  forth  much  applause  by 
a  witty  ditty  of  his  own  creation.     In  the  midst  of 
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these  melodious  strains,  creative  at  once  of  mirth 
and  sadness,  arrived  the  fatal  twelve  o'clock.  The 
guard,  with  rigorous  punctuality,  now  began  to 
send  us  up  the  echo  of  the  hated  "  Lights  out !  " 
The  solitary  tallow  candle,  threatening  soon  to  ex- 
pire in  its  own  sweat,  had  to  be  extinguished  ;  but 
not  so  the  strains  of  music.  There  we  stood  crowded 
in  the  corner  of  the  room,  performing  and  listening 
to  the  grand  finale  in  thick  darkness.  Now  every 
one  quietly  withdrew  to  his  own  quarters,  —  an 
operation  which,  as  many  lay  already  stretched  out 
on  the  floor,  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task  in  the 
dark.  On  mounting  to  the  third  story,  a  final  treat 
awaited  me.  "  A  million  for  a  drink !  "  said  I,  half 
in  earnest,  to  Stafl-Colonel  C,  who  scrambled  up 
with  me.  "  There  are  elements  of  hope  here,"  he 
replied ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  hope  beamed  forth 
into  full  reality,  in  the  shape  of  half  a  bottle  of 
bitters,  the  property  of  Lieutenant  Stearns.  Quietly 
and  sedately  we  posted  ourselves  beside  the  window 
in  the  clear  moonlight,  chatting  and  gradually  quaf- 
fing the  sweet  bitters  till  the  last  drop  was  gulped. 
Lieutenant  S.  has  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  his 
liberality.  Nor  can  I  withhold  my  admiration  for 
his  vigilance  in  having  saved  this  precious  beverage 
for  the  occasion.  Articles  even  of  much  less  attrac- 
tion found  in  Libby  voluitteer  customers  almost 
every  minute. 

There  was  little  music  in  our  souls  when  we  awoke 
next  morning  to  the  sound  of  "  roll-call."  There 
was  perceptible  a  regular  falling  back  to  "  boxes  " 
and  "  exchange,"  though  not  without  a  rising  con- 
fidence in  the  tactics  of  General  Butler. 

The  repeated  returns  of  very  cold  weather,  and 
the  want  of  cheering  news,  were  universally  felt 
by  the  prisoners.  As  for  myself  in  particular,  my 
most  efficient  and  involuntary  remedy  for  unbroken 
wretchedness  was  perambulation ;  and  I  might  boast 
that  there  was  no  other  prisoner  who  held  so  fre- 
quent inspections  of  Libby  asleep,  —  Libby  laid  out 
on  the  floor,  as  myself.  Still  preserving  my  camp 
habits,  and  not  very  successful  in  my  slumbers,  I 
generally  left  my  blankets  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  when  no  other  symptoms  of  active  life 
were  perceptible  in  or  out  of  Libby,  except  the 
voice  of  a  newspaper-selling  negro  in  the  street. 
That  "  old  boy "  never  failed,  in  passing  by  the 
prison,  to  emphasize  his  cry,  and  call  out  certain 
words  in  which  he  knew  we  must  be  most  interested. 
"  Great  news  from  the  Rapidan !  Great  news  from 
Tennessee ! " 

The  references  of  the  papers  to  us  in  particular 
were  of  course  highly  interesting.  The  Richmond 
Examiner  once  volunteered  his  advice  to  the  Con- 
federacy to  remove  the  prisoners  to  some  unhealthy, 
miasmatic  locality,  and  there  have  them  "  thinned 
down  according  to  the  laws  of  nations." 

Since  New  Year's  eve  we  have  been  favored  witli 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  visitors,  coming  to 
have  a  look  at  f  the  Yankees."  It  is  very  seldom 
you  meet  with  a  face  sufficiently  sympathetic  to 
induce  you  to  begin  a  conversation.  We  there- 
fore content  ourselves  with  simply  watching  these 
guests  in  the  same  manner  as  the  animals  do  in 
menageries. 

The  winter,  too,  seems  to  be  anything  but  friendly 
to  the  prisoners.  Such  hard  frost,  we  are  told,  has 
not  been  experienced  in  Virginia  for  many  years 
past.  The  face  of  the  James  is  nearly  covered  with 
ice,  and  deeply  do  we  feel  the  cold  wind  whistling 
througli  the  broken,  dilapidated  windows.  In  such 
a  season,  to  pass  a  night  on  the  floor,  then  in  the 


morning  to  stand  for  hours  at  the  crowded  trough, 
waiting  for  your  turn  to  wash  your  face,  and  then 
again  to  go  down  to  the  cold-flooded  kitchen,  and 
there  wait  for  your  turn  to  plant  your  tea-pot  on 
the  crowded  stove,  are  amenities  of  life  which  only 
we  prisoners  can  fully  appreciate.  But  there  is 
one  thing  which  makes  many  of  us  take  everything 
with  tolerably  good  grace,  and  this  is  the  feeling 
that  the  rebellion  has  no  possible  chance  of  much 
longer  resistance. 

The  last  mail  received  by  the  flag  of  truce  boat 
brought  us  quantities  of  cartes  de  visite.  Libby  has 
certainly  never  before  seen  such  precious  new  year's 
gifts,  such  an  array  of  stylish,  sweet  faces.  Here 
you  see  a  modest-looking,  cleanly  attired  mother, 
surrounded  by  the  more  lively  faces  of  affectionate 
sisters ;  there  the  half-muffled  smile  of  a  charming, 
coquettish  lady-love ;  there  again  the  sorrowing  face 
of  a  dear  wife  holding  on  her  lap  a  blooming  infant. 
These  gifts  made  some  more  happy  and  convivial 
than  usual,  and  rendered  others  the  more  morose 
and  gloomy.  Captain has  received  the  por- 
trait of  his  wife  and  a  little  boy  born  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wabash  six  weeks  ago.  Early  in  the  evening 
after  his  wedding-day  he  had  to  take  leave  of  her 
and  hasten  to  join  his  command  in  Texas.  Twenty- 
four  hours  after  reaching  his  command  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  finally  brought  to  Libby.  This  i'ather 
is  the  happiest  mortal  in  the  prison.  Mother  writes 
that  on  asking  baby  u  if  he  was  a  rebel  ? "  baby 
made  a  nod  in  sign  of "  No " ;  and  father  believes 
the  story  to  the  last  syllable. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1864  was,  in  truth,  not 
very  bright,  but  neither  was  it  such  as  to  make  us 
forbode  what  followed.  One  week  passed,  two 
weeks  passed,  and  no  fresh  prisoners  for  exchange 
arrived  and  no  flag  of  truce  boat ;  no  mail,  nothing 
from  the  North  !  —  not  even  a  rumor.  A  most 
painful  suspense,  and  variously  construed,  with  of 
course  endless  discussion. 

The  14th  day  of  January,  1864,  relieved  us  at 
last  of  this  uncertainty ;  and  we  learned  that  the 
two  points  of  difficulty  in  "  exchange  "  were  the  per- 
son of  General  Butler,  with  whom  the  rebels  refused 
to  treat,  and  the  excess  of  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  Government.  There  were  not 
wanting  such  as  thought  that  in  appointing  Butler, 
our  Government  eo  ipso  proved  its  unwillingness  to 
solve  the  question  of  exchange.  The  boat  that 
brought  us  this  news,  brought  also  a  load  of  boxes ; 
and,  as  the  supplies  in  Libby  had,  during  the  three 
weeks'  interruption,  been  nearly  consumed,  this 
load  was  looked  forward  to  with  more  anxious  eves 
than  ever.  But  the  authorities,  in  consideration  of 
something  we  did  not  know,  again  put  an  embargo 
on  the  boxes,  and  the  much-coveted  articles  of  food, 
instead  of  being  distributed  to  the  respective  owners, 
remained  guarded  in  the  storehouse.  Only  two  or 
three  officers  succeeded  in  having  their  boxes  served 
to  them  by  particular  favor. 
*    I  had  indeed  received  in  the  first  days  of  the  new 

year  a  box  from  my  Hungarian  friend  R in 

Brooklyn.  But,  by  the  aid  of  my  messmates,  the 
articles  sent  were  disappearing  with  alarming  celer- 
ity, and  the  starvation  crisis  now  ushered  in  was 
continued  without  the  interruption  of  a  single  bright- 
ening ray,  until  the  27th  of  the  month.  On  that 
day,  a  new  flag  of  truce  boat  arrived.  The  emaci- 
ated faces  again  brightened,  though  hunger  had 
already  produced  its  results.  Instead  of  eager  in- 
quiries, how  exchange  was,  the  question  now  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  "  Have  boxes  arrived  ?  " 
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The  next  day  it  transpired  that  "  Boxes  had  ar- 
rived," and  that  after  the  authorities  here  had 
informed  General  Butler  of  the  reason  for  not  hav- 
ing served  the  first  load.  The  arrival  of  this  fresh 
load  from  Fortress  Monroe  thus  naturally  led  every 
one  to  believe  that,  if  not  the  exchange,  the  box 
question,  at  least,  must  have  been  satisfactorily  set- 
tled. Hunger  crying  out  from  the  mouths  of  more 
than  a  thousand  victims,  added  all  its  terrible  weight 
to  this  hopeful  supposition.  But  again  disappoint- 
ment was  our  lot.  What  a  period  was  that,  from 
the  14th  of  January  to  the  24  th!  On  the  first- 
named  day  the  issue  of  the  usual  rations  of  meat 
had  keen  also  stopped.  And  for  ten  days  the  stop- 
page continued.  Between  the  24th  and  the  27th, 
we  were  served  in  all  with  two  rations  of  meat. 
Then  again  a  stoppage  ensued  which  lasted  till  the 
beginning  of  February,  when  the  authorities  very 
kindly  favored  us  for  some  days  with  a  sort  of  half 
salt  meat,  possessed  of  some  mysterious  tlavor,  and 
distinguished  by  a  sort  of  dry  fibres  which  even  the 
gnawings  of  hunger  were  insufficient  to  tempt  down 
the  throats  of  the  great  majority  of  the  prisoner-. 
The  scarcity  of  money  in  the  prison  permitted  only 
a  few  to  get  some  necessary  provisions  twice  a  week 
from  the  market.  The  great  bulk  of  the  inmates 
had  thus  no  other  remedy  left  but  resignation  to 
their  fate.  The  dry  relics  of  hams,  and  smoked 
tongues,  bloated  with  the  pestilential  atmospb 
the  prison,  the  dry  crusts  of  wheat  bread,  which  lay 
red  on  the  shelves  in  the  rooms,  the  remains 
of  half-rotten  potatoes  and  cal  well  as  the 

dregs  of  coffee  and  tea,  all  had  long  since  been  con- 
sumed. To  still  your  hunger,  and  strengthen  your 
failing  limbs,  you,  willing  or  unwilling,  had  to  apply 
day  after  day  to  the  rice  and  water,  and  the  halt' 
loaf  of  corn-bread  ;  then-  is  no  escape  from  it.  Not 
were  there  many  who  consumed  with  impunity  the 
corn-bread  as  prepared  for  our  fare.  Some,  indeed, 
had  fallen  on  the  expedient,  by  the  aid  of  graters 
(miraculously  prepared  by  some  of  the  officers  as  a 
mere  pastime),  of  turning  this  bread  into  meal,  and 
thus  Shaping  it  into  a  more  palatable,  dish  ;  but  Sttoh 
changes,  to  avail  anything,  required  the  addition  of 
some  other  ingredients,  which  very  few  had  the 
means  to  procure. 

The  prices  of  the  articles,  too,  (as  if  to  incr 
our  miseries)  had  now  risen  to  higher  rates.  A  bush- 
el of  potatoes  cost  in  Confederate  notes  9%  doU 
pound  of  butter  S  dollars,  three  eggs  1  dollar,  and  for 
1  dollar  one  got  a  small  loaf  of  wheat  bread  which 
any  man  could  easily  consume  with  his  meat.  Some 
sought  refuge  from  hunger  in  sleep ;  and  in  every 
room  you  would  find  a  few  prisoners  stretched  on 
the  floor,  vainly  endeavoring  to  forget  their  misery. 
I  said,  there  was  no  rescue  from  this  state.  Our 
boxes  lying  in  the  storehouse  near  us  would  have 
banished  hunger  in  a  few  minutes;  but,  the  author- 
ities showed  no  inclination  whatever  to  give  us  lib- 
erty to  test  that  remedy.  Xot  willing,  or  as  they 
said,  "  not  able  "  to  give  US  necessary  food,  they  at 
the  same  time  stubbornly  refused  to  permit  us  to  eat 
of  our  own  !  There  was,  I  know,  a  time  when  the 
killing  of  prisoners  was  permitted,  and  preached  by 
even  grave  jurisconsults;  but  I  don't  remember 
among  civilized  nations  any  doctrine  or  practice  of 
gradually  starving  prisoners. 

I,  indeed,  don't  belong  to  the  most  wretched  class 
in  Libby  prison.  Owing  to  the  kindness  of  Cap- 
tain Ch ,  infantry,  and    Major  C ,  I  have 

received  twice  small  sums,  which  enabled  me  to  buy 
bread  from  the  market.     But  that  was  far  from 


sufficient  to  keep  my  health  on  a  level.  And  had 
I  not  been  lucky  enough  to  receive  an  invitation  to 
dinner,   this   day  (February  5,  1864),  from   Major 

H and  Captain  S who   managed   to  get 

their  box,  I  don't  imagine  how  I  would  have  dra 
out  the  next  twenty-four  hours.     Weakness  com- 
pelled me  many  a  time  to  part  with  my  diary,  though 

my  task  was  rather  easy,  Lieutenant  R having 

most  kindly  undertaken  for  me  the  task  of  commit- 
ting to  paper  my  daily  observations  as  we  talked 
and  vegetated.  Poor  fellow !  I  could  also  distinctly 
see  the  effects  of  corn-bread  diet  on  his  fingers. 

About  this  time  my  eyes  fell  on  the  following 
lines  of  the  Richmond  Inquirer,  speaking  of  the 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  in  Libby :  "  We  hope, 
in  a  few  days,  to  present  some  facta  and  statistics, 
showing  that  this  prison  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
either  in  Yankee  land  or  the  Confederate  Si 
It  is  certainly  admirably  conducted,  sufficiently 
officered,  and  in  every  way  a  model  prison.  If  the 
Yankees  are  disposed  to  complain  of  their  treatment, 
they  should  have  thought  of  the  matter,  before  they 
joined  in  a  crusade  of  bloodshed  on  a  people  that 
were  certainly  never  harming  them  nor  theirs. 
Our  returned  prisoners  are  unanimous  in  saying 
that  it  is  a  palace  to  anything  they  have  seen,  while 
the  treatment  accorded  captives  is  high-toned  and 
gentlemanly." 

I  had  not,  I  can  affirm,  strength  enough  to  afford 
a  smile  at  this  romantic  description  of  Libby  and 
its  inhabitants. 

Miserably  m  I  felt  on  that  day  (February  Gth), 
having  suffered  betides  from  I  >ld  on  my 
chest,  it  brought  me  unexpected  relief  and  consola- 
tion.   It  so  happened  that  Lieutenant  La  F , 

of  the  prison  authorities,  came  up  with  a  rebel 
Italian  officer  to  see  Colonel  C .  The  lieuten- 
ant asked  me  how  I  felt,  perceiving,  no  doubt,  my 
mberies   in   my  face.     I   told  him   frankly  my  real 

.  and  asfeed   him  whether  there  would  1> 
possibility  of"  my  receiving  my  box,  which  had  ar- 
.  with  the  last  load.     He  said  he  would  do  his 
.nd  he  kept  his  word.     I  vowed  not  to  forget 
this  favor  shown  to  me,  and  I  shall  not  forget  it. 

The  7th  of  February  (Sunday)  was  a  day  of 
"  alarm  "  in  Richmond.  Very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing a  low  whisper  passed  from  ear  to  ear,  that  our 
forces  were  advancing  on  the  Chickahominy.  The 
whisper  at  first  excited  little  attention ;  the  in- 
mates of  Libby  having  shown  more  interest  with 
regard  to  the  good  tidings  that  the  boxes  would  be 
delivered  on  the  morrow.  Anon,  the  ringing  of 
uncouth  bells  was  heard ;  some  pretended  that  it  was 
the  church  bells.  The  more  practised  ear 
that  it  was  the  "militia  bell,"  and  passing  <  . 
soon  proved  the  correctness  of  the  latter  supposition. 
A  "  Jackass "  battery,  or  rather  a  section  of  a 
battery,  each  piece  drawn  by  a  lean  mule,  with  a 
negro  as  driver,  hurriedly  passed  by  the  prison 
toward  the  Williamsburg  road.  Soon  afterwards 
we  saw,  marching  to  the  front,  a  few  squads  of 
"  boys  "  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  all  ready  of 
course  to  kill  the  Yankees  by  the  hundred,  that  is, 
if  the  latter  should  first  lie  down  and  commit  sui- 
cide. The  greatest  display  of  force  came  up  an 
hour  later.  It  was  evidently  a  brigade  sent  from 
Lee's  army.  These  different  filings  of  troops  could 
not  fail,  despite  the  corn-bread,  to  produce  intense 
excitement  and  a  fair  share  of  merriment  among 
the  prisoners,  who  would  halloa  down,  "  Close  up  ; 
the  '  Beast '  waits  for  you,"  &c. 

Monday's  papers  brought  us  meagre  news  of  these 
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movements.  Meanwhile  the  Libby  prisoners,  on 
their  part,  effected  operations  of  a  different  kind. 
After  mature  consideration,  and  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  a  plan 
was  laid  by  Colonel  Rose  to  run  a  sap  through  the 
prison  into  the  street,  or  rather  into  a  shed  situated 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  prison.  After  a  few 
days'  work,  carried  on  with  considerable  success, 
local  obstacles  of  a  serious  nature  presented  them- 
selves in  the  subterraneous  line  of  operations,  which 
suspended  the  work  for  nearly  a  fortnight.  At  last 
these  obstacles  were  removed,  and  in  some  twenty 
days  the  tunnel  was  carried  successfully  to  the  point 
desired.  The  night  of  the  9th  of  February  witnessed 
the  moving  of  the  columns  into  the  narrow  mouth 
of  the  tunnel ;  and  before  morning  arose,  one  hun- 
dred and  nine  officers  hastened  toward  Bottoms 
Bridge.  Unhappily,  I  was  at  the  time  too  ill  to 
think  of  escape.  This  grand  escapade  happened, 
as  it  were,  in  the  very  presence  of  the  guards,  who 
could  not  have  failed  to  see  the  numerous  figures 
moving  out  of  the  solitary  shed.  The  supposition 
is,  that  the  guards  took  our  officers  for  their  own 
men,  whom  they  imagined  to  be  engaged  in  a  raid 
on  our  boxes,  that  lay  unloaded  close  by. 

Feb.  10.  —  As  I  look  around,  I  miss  to-day  in 
particular  Colonels  Tilden  and  Streight,  Majors 
Hooper  and  Henry,  and  Captain  Davis,  my  right- 
hand  neighbor  on  the  floor.     Heaven  speed  you  all ! 

One  of  the  Richmond  journals  gives,  to-day  (Feb- 
ruary 11th),  the  prisoners  credit  for  their  masterly 
conduct  and  indomitable  perseverance.  It  is  the 
first  praise  we  have  received  in  Richmond. 

Feb.  12.  —  Up  to  this  date  only  twenty  of  the 
escaped  prisoners  have  been  recaptured;  so  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  will  succeed  in  reaching  the  Federal 
lines. 

Feb.  13.  —  The  grand  escapade  continues  to 
form  the  topic  of  conversation.  The  authorities 
seem  particularly  annoyed  at  not  having  been  able 
hitherto  to  recapture  Colonel  Streight.  He  at- 
tempted his  escape  about  a  month  ago,  and  had  the 
mi;d'ortune  to  be  recaptured  as  soon  as  he  got  be- 
yond the  walls  of  the  prison.  As  a  punishment  for 
his  attempt,  he  was  thrown  into  a  cell  handcuffed, 
and  kept  in  it  twenty  days  on  bread  and  water. 
At  the  same  time  "  high-falutin "  orations  were 
being  made  in  Richmond,  in  honor  of  the  gallant 
escape  of  the  Confederate  General  Morgan. 

The  distress  arising  from  the  withholding  of  boxes 
is  really  becoming  too  alarming  and  painful.  If  you 
sit  down  to  enjoy  your  frugal  breakfast  or  dinner 
from  the  contents  of  the  box  you  have  received, 
hundreds  of  hungry  and  envious  eyes  stare  at  you, 
—  eyes  half  defiant,  and  which  you  can  almost  hear 
saying,  "  Why  do  you  not  share  with  me  what  you 
have  got  ?  "  Alas  !  Libby  is  no  favorable  spot  for 
the  display  of  hospitality ;  and  he  that  has  got  a 
box  to-day  anxiously  thinks  that  at  no  very  distant 
hour  the  supply  at  hand  will  be  exhausted,  and  no 
fresh  one  be  permitted  to  come  in  its  place.  That 
anxiety,  I  make  no  secret,  fills  my  mind  at  this 
present  moment,  after  one  week's  enjoyment  of  my 
box.  My  willing  Hungarian  friend  had  indeed 
accomplished  his  task  liberally  enough.  He  sent 
me  crackers,  butter,  a  ham,  sugar,  maccaroni,  and  a 
few  articles  of  provision  of  a  different  kind,  such  as 
Cowper's  "  Iliad,"  Davis's  "  Geometry,"  and  Liszt's 
"  Life  of  Chopin,"  besides  two  copies  of  my  "  Mod- 
ern War."  I  am  just  receiving  from  Major  C.  and  a 
few  others  very  flattering  compliments  on  my  book : 


but  truly  a  piece  of  good  bread  would  be  much  more 
acceptable. 

Feb.  14.  —  My  headache  drove  me  from  mv 
blankets  early  in  the  morning.  I  went  down  stairs, 
where  all  the  officers  were  being  pressed  in  by 
armed  guard*  to  the  roll-call.  I  met  my  messmate 
carrying  a  coffee-pot,  and  looking  more  gloomy  than 
ever.  I  looked  at  him,  and  asked  him,  "  What  is 
the  matter?"  "Don't  ask  me,"  he  replied;  and 
after  a  short  pause,  he  added,  with  a  bitter  Bghj 
"  Our  ham  is  gone."  It  was  in  fact,  the  most  sub- 
stantial staple  I  received  in  my  box,  and  on  which 
we  two  drew  very,  very  sparingly,  in  order  to  make 
it  run  at  least  three  weeks.  A  f'ttal  lo*s.  I  walked 
farther  towards  the  centre  of  the  room  ;  my  eyes 
were  attracted  by  a  notice  on  the  door,  "  Stolen, 
six  pounds  of  tea,  &c."  The  officer  who  lost  the  tea 
was,  at  the  same  time,  also  robbed  of  his  hair-brush 
and  comb.  My  friend  R.,  knowing  my  weakness, 
tried  to  soothe  my  disappointment  by  recalling  the 
hardships  experienced  by  the  Knight  of  the  Rueful 
Countenance,  whose  wonderful  adventures  formed 
one  of  the  chief  solaces  of  our  weary  hours.  An- 
other friend  wondered  whether  knights  in  distress 
ever  turned  corn-bread  into  flour  by  the  aid  of 
graters ;  or  attempted  to  wash  their  own  shirts. 
My  shrewd  friend  on  the  left  declared  that  the 
stealing  of  my  ham.  the  tea  and  hair-brush,  was  all 
the  work  of  enchanter-;,  envious  of  our  glory. 

Feb.  16.  —  The  box  crisis  continued  ;  no  deliver- 
ies whatever  having  been  made  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  continued  and  increased  state  of 
sufferings  make  the  "lifting"  parties  bolder  and 
bolder;  and  if  no  change  occurs,  the  thing  may  be 
carried  on  past  all  remedy. 

A  small  metamorphosis  takes  place  to-day  in  our 
household.  Meat  there  is  none  of  any  description  ; 
but  instead  of  that  ration,  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment presents  us  with  one  half  a  turnip  and  one 
half  a  cabbage  per  officer,  and  that  none  of  the 
biggest  size.  However,  these  vegetables  may  per- 
haps be  just  in  time  for  such  as  lie  upon  the  floor, 
prostrated  from  diseases  of  the  stomach.  For  the 
sick  to  go  to  the  hospital  would  be  merely  a  change 
of  place,  as  the  rations  are  the  same  in  prison  and 
hospital.  I  know  for  a  fact,  that  for  the  last  few 
weeks,  if  any  of  the  officers  in  the  hospital  bnppeied 
to  get  something  like  a  cake  of  wheat  flour  or 
coffee,  it  was  from  the  remnants  of  the  sanitary 
stores  sent  from  Philadelphia.  Libby  thus  holds 
her  scales  equally  poised,  both  for  the  hale  and  tiie 
sick. 

A  brave  fellow,  but  now  completely  demoralized, 
after  having  taken  a  full  view  of  my  Bead  and  whis- 
kers, tells  me  just  now,  that  I  have  certainly  no  rea- 
son to  eonipl  un  :  that  I  entered  Libby  poor,  and  am 
now  becoming  quite  "  silvery."  "  All  right,"  I  re- 
plied, "  if  we  get  out,  I  shall  at  least  be  sure  to  meet 
with  the  respect  usually  shown  to  age."  As  we  talk, 
trying  to  appear  jocose,  a  reverend  gentleman, 
small  in  stature,  with  a  pair  of  eye-glasses  on  his 
nose,  makes  his  appearance.  His  noble  intention  is 
to  provide  for  our  spiritual  comfort;  tint  is,  to  give 
us  a  sermon.  He  enters  into  conversation  with  a  few 
of  the  prisoners  :  the  conversation  turning  on  the  old 
flag,  the  reverend  gentleman  very  distinctly  declares 
that  '*  he  had  no  more  respect  for  the  '  old  flag,'  than 
for  any  other  dirty  rag."  Shall  we  listen  to  his 
sermon  ?  Nous  Verrons.  The  day  is  dull  ;  no 
news  in  the  papers;  an  occasional  rumbling  is  heard 
through  the  prison.  The  reason  is  the  rashing  of 
hundreds  to  look  at  the  "  perishables  "  of  a  few  boxes 
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just  delivered.  To  the  great  misery  of  the  owners, 
sugar,  coffee,  &e.  are  not  considered  by  the  authori- 
ties as  perishables. 

Feb.  IS.  —  This  morning  the  intense  cold  made 
me  again  leave  my  blankets  sooner  than  usual.  I 
hastened  down  to  the  bon  ton,  where  all  the  prison- 
ers, footing  up  nearly  to  one  thousand,  were,  as 
usual,  being  pressed  in  for  the  roll-call.  The  pe-ti- 
lential  air  appeared  more  pestilential  than  ever. 
The  open  windows,  sufficient  to  make  us  feci  the  in- 
clement weather,  were  far  from  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  deadening  fumes  of  the  prison.  My  thoughts 
cany  me  involuntarily  to  Belle  Isle.  Poor  fellows  ! 
thev"  have  at  least  one  friend,  unmindful  of  all  the 
squabbles  of  exchange  and  violations  of  the  cartel,  — 
that  cold  unfeeling  friend  has  pity  on  the  Belle  Gl- 
anders, despite  all  the  adverse  circumstances  :  his 
name  is  Death.  The  roll-call  is  over;  it  is  about 
ten  o'clock  :  the  inspector  of  the  pfisoa  makes  his 
appearance  with  a  "  fresh  fish  "  at  his  side,  hading 
him  straight  to  General  Dow.  The  "  fivdi  li-li  "  is 
General  Scaininon,  with  his  two  ui<lt*.  11  - 
query  is  whether  there  are  any  prospects  of  exofa  inje, 
which  excites  a  broad  smile  among  the  bystander*. 
The  malicious  are  heard  to  ex  pros  the  wU!i  , 
ing  in  Libby  some  more  generals;  and  all  of  a  sud- 
den two  gladdening  pieces  of  news  pervade  t' 
ton.  The  one  is  that  we  are  to  have  beet' rat: 
day  •  the  other,  that  instead  of  one  half  a  loaf  oi'eorn- 
bread,  we  shall  henceforth  have  a  whole  loaf  per 
mouth.  This  change  is  attributed  to  a  visit  to  the 
prison  of'  some  influential  personage,  whom  some 
think  to  be  Senator  Brown  of  Mississippi.  A  whole 
loaf  is  certainly  better  than  half,  in  usual  circum- 
stances, but  in  the  prevent  case  the  increase  may  be 
injurious  to  those  who,  driven  by  hunger,  BM  it 
without  the  necessary  condiments. 

Feb.  1!>. —  We  awake  to   big  news.      Ti:-'   l!  . 
truce  boat,  after  two  weeks'  interruption.  hftJ  arrived, 

with  a  load  ef  boxes  for  officer!  ;  conflict  of 

opinion  ;  some  feel  tin-  more  dejected,  thinking  that 
this  last  load  of  boxes,  like  the  three  previoii- 
will  only  serve  to  tantalize  them.  A  few  of  the 
more  hopeful  argue,  on  the  contrary,  that  General 
Butler  would  not  have  sent  up  this  last  load  without 
a  final  settlement  of  the  box  question,  especially  as 
he  must  have  learned  the  real  stale  of  ti, 
the  escaped  prisoners. 

Several  of  the.  recaptured  ofiicers  are  ju.-t  sent  up 
from  the  cells  in  which  they  have  been  heid.oncorn- 
.  bread  and   cold   water,  for  their  attempt  at   i 
One  of  them  was  taken   in  sight  of  William 
having  been  near  enough  to  that  p] 
bugles  of  our  outposts  ;   a  dire  disappointment !    The 
rebel  ofiicers,  they  report,  treated  them  in  a  very 
friendly  manner. 

Five  hundred  of  our   prisoners    from    I 
pass  by  the  window  ■;•  America! 

•   they   will    be    followed    by  others.      1! 
speed'  the  way  of  these  unfortunate  warriors,  victims 
off  the  most  inglorious  sufferings  that  can  bct'a'i 
dier.     A  small  item  in  the  papers  carries  my  thoughts 
to  Poland     The  Boles  still  fight !     What  an  heroic 
people!     What  an  overpowering  pr  st  the 

mournful  motto,  ••/•7/</V;  Pofonia  .'  "  so  much  cherished 
by  corrupt  courtiers  !  The  Boles  are  surrounded  by 
heavily  garrisoned  fortresses,  and  still  they  fight. 
Diplomacy  meantime  denies  them  the  modest  privi- 
leges of  belligerents,  and  reserves  all  its  sympathies 
for  rebels  belonging  to  a  free  republic  ! 

Retiring  from  the  h<>n  (an  to  my  room  above,  I 
took  with  me  Liszt's  ••  Life  of  Chopin."     Thoughts  of 


Boland  still  floated  in  my  mind,  and  I  longed  to  look 
at  the  pathetic  melodies  of  Chopin,  as  anatomized 
by  Liszt.  But  I  had  hardly  read  a  few  pages,  when 
the  loud  call  of  the  guards,  "  Lights  out!  "  suddenly 
put  an  end  to  my  prosj>ective  amusement.  No  cho- 
ruses disturb  the  night  in  this  period  of  famine  ;  at 
the  call  •*  Lights  out  !  "  —  no  songs  of  •  Home,  sweet 
home  !  "  M  No  one  to  love,"  "  Rally  round  the  flag, 
boys !  "  &c.  are  heard ;  not  a  single  sound  of  the 
many-voiced  M  menagerie"  noise.  Hunger  and  dis- 
content hold  uncontrolled  sway,  and  he  is  the  happi- 
est who  soonest  falls  asleep.  All  that  you  hear  oc- 
casionally at  night  is  a  solitary  stentorian  exclama- 
tion, "  Tea  is  ready  ! "  Sometimes  the  catching  of 
a  mouse  entangled  in  the  blankets  creates  a  stir,  but 
the  excitement  is  soon  over:  the  frolicsome  vein  is 
dead. 

Feb.  '23.  —  During  the  last  four  days,  a  species  of 
hard,  half-rotten  beans  took  the  place  of  rice  ;  and 
with  no  shadow  of  meat  ration  to  it.  From  the  pa- 
pers we  learn  that  General  Butler  is  at  the  bottom 
of  this  ! 

A  tew  smiling  faces  show  themselves;  I  go  t 
the  reason  of  this  apparent  hilarity,  and  find  that 
meat   rations  have  lu-en  issued  to-day,  —  certainly, 
not  enough  to  still  hunger,  yet   very  acceptable  in- 

Al  I  Took  along  tl:  I  find  that  • 

forms  one  of  the  rarities.     My  messmate  is 

Seat  trying  his  skill  in  making  coffee  from  corn.      I 
.ie  it  will  at  least  not  tail  to  become   hot   when 
put  on  the  fire,  like  ot:  Singular,  that  two 

powers,  representing  two  millions  of  combatants 
should  for  weeks,  nay  for  months,  1  [in  n 

it  over  a  load  of  boxes,  without  be- 
ing able  to  decide  the  point  one  way  or  another  ! 

Lest  those  who  may  happen  to  see  these  notes 
Should  conclude    that  desolation   and   m. 

universal  in  Libby,  I  must  observe  that  there  were 
some  remarkable  exceptions:  I  mean  the  hueki 

iness  thrives  now,  as  ever,  and    perhaps 
I    have    just   returned   from  the   Chicku- 
mauga  room.      It  is  eight  o'clock,  P.  If.      Having  had 
two  dollars  in  Confederate  currency  at  my  disi 
1   determined,  for  mj  to  expen  1 

dollar  on  apples.  As  I  approached  the  apple-vend- 
or, who  was  leaning  over  a  barrel  filled  with  a 
small  sort,  I  found  that  the  price  was  three  tor  one 
dollar!  1  put  my  hand  into  the  barrel,  with  the  in- 
tent to  choose  three,  when  I  was  peremptorily 
stopp  •  1  :  ••  Xo  pickings  permitted."  I  withdrew 
With  my  dollar,  but  not  without  determining  to  find 
out  the  name.  rank,  and  regiment  of  that  noble  mar- 
tyr in  Libby.  He  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  8th  T 
see  Yolnn;. 

-.  30.  —  The  dismal  question  appears  at  last  to 
We  were  told  yesterday  that  tin:  I 
would  .  and  several  have  already  been  dis- 

tributed. Some  thousands  await  distribution,  many 
of  which  reached  Richmond  last  month.     Then-  are 

rs  who  bad  sent  to  them  as  many  as  tin 
four  boxes.      One  half  of  the  prisoner*,  at  least,  will 
thus  be  provided  with  DC  .  with 

sunken  eyes  and  wasted  limbs,  will  have  to  look  on  ; 
hospitality  is  out  of  the  question,  and  the  canine  na- 
ture of  man  will  be  exhibited  in  ugly  asp- 

The  box  distribution,  I  see,  is  not  productive  of 
unmingled  joy.  Many  of  the  boxes,  to  the  great 
grief  of  their  owners,  have  been,  somehow,  ruthlessly 
ritled.  The  mast  necessary  articles  —  coffee,  sugar, 
ham,  cigars,  stationery,  &c, —  all  have  disapp 
1  saw  several  boxes  in  which  nothing  was  left  but  a 
few  lumps  of  sugar  and  some  newspapers. 
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As  a  set-off  to  the  box  distribution,  we  were 
treated  last  night  to  a  roll-call  at  about  midnight. 
We  did  not  much  relish  the  fun,  but  had  to  leave 
our  blankets  and  go  as  ordered.  The  reason  of  this 
nocturnal  muster  was  the  rumor  that  somebody  had 
escaped,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  mistake. 

Feb.  27.  —  Roll-calls  forever !  To-day  we  had  an 
extra,  and  that  in  the  fuming  kitchen.  All  had  to 
walk  down,  even  the  two  generals.  It  was  reported 
that  we  should  have  to  stand  in  the  kitchen  all  day  : 
M  I  cannot  believe  it,"  said  Gen.  S.  "If  you  remain 
here  as  long  as  I  have  been,  you  will  believe  every- 
thing," said  Gen.  N.  D.  However,  we  were  in  the 
kitchen  only  a  few  hours,  and  in  the  mean  time  a 
search  was  made  of  our  valises,  in  expectation  of 
finding  revolvers,  which,  however,  none  of  us  had. 
In  the  absence  of  revolvers,  they  took  away  all  large 
knives  and  files  belonging  to  officers  who  worked  in 
bon,e.  On  going  up  after  the  search,  Lieut.-Col.  H., 
a  great  artist,  found  that  many  of  his  finished  works  in 
bone  were  somehow  wanting  along  with  the  utensils. 

I  felt  happy,  however,  to  hear  that  I  had  again 
received  a  box  ;  and  bright  were  the  eyes  of  my 
messmate  when  we  went  down  to  take  possession  of 
it.  But  the  poor  fellow  grew  pale  and  speechless  as 
soon  as  the  lid  of  the  box  was  opened,  and  he  saw 
books  protruding.  It  was  from  Messrs.  Harper,  to 
whom  I  had  written  for  something  to  read.  Circum- 
stances were  such  that  I  freely  offered  to  exchange 
any  of  the  books  for  more  tangible  fare,  and  was 
glad  to  give  Thucydides  in  exchange  for  some  cof- 
fee and  sugar. 

Feb.  28.  —  This  evening  we  had  a  seance  on  ex- 
change. The  one-armed  soldier  makes  his  appear- 
ance. We  exchange  the  usual  queries;  then  he 
hands  me  a  touching  little  poem,  just  newly  born. 
What  a  strange  infant  for  Libby  !  How  the  muse, 
whatever  her  name  and  nationality,  must  have  shud- 
dered at  her  brief  visit  to  my  one-armed  friend ! 
The  usual  call  of  the  guards,  "  All  is  well,"  forms 
the  theme  of  the  touching  lines. 

March  7.  —  What  few  expected  has  come  to  pass. 
Rumors  of  the  arrival  of  a  boat  with  rebel  prisoners 
spread  yesterday  through  the  prison.  And  to-day 
forty  officers  actually  left  Libby,  Bartleson,  the  one- 
armed  soldier,  and  Lieut.-Col.  Carada  being  luckily 
of  the  number.  I  promised  the  Colonel  if  I  live  to 
see  him  outside  to  have  a  glass  of  Tokay  with  him 
and  with  Captain  C.  Shall  I  live  to  redeem  the 
pledge  ? 

The  "  extras  "  with  which  we  have  been  favored 
since  the  1st  of  this  month  prove  embarrassing 
enough.  Though  the  windows  have  been  provided 
with  iron  bars,  orders  were  now  given  forbidding  us 
to  look  out ;  and  the  guards,  according  to  orders, 
which  they  rather  like  to  obey,  will  fire  at  you  when 
you  least  expect  it.  The  other  day,  one  of  the  pris- 
oners standing  in  the  sink,  and  not  at  all  intending 
to  look  out,  had  his  ear  grazed  by  a  bullet.  As  a 
precautionary  measure  the  sinks  are  being  built  in- 
side the  rooms,  an  operation  the  effects  of  which  will 
soon  enough  be  felt  in  the  crowded  prison.  Tick- 
lish thinks  this  is  operating  on  "  interior  lines." 

To-day,  March  12th,  the  well  informed  pretend 
that  another  boat  is  up  with  lots  of  rebel  prisoners : 
whose  turn  will  be  the  next  ?  Major  Turner,  the 
commander  of  the  prison,  told  me  the  other  day, 
when  the  first  batch  left,  that  he  had  forgotten  my 
name.  I  asked  him  not  to  do  so  in  future.  There- 
fore let  me  hope ;  let  me  hope  quietly,  with  very 
gentle  illusions  of  success.     Our  exchange,  says  hu- 


morous F.,  is  only  a  question  of  time ;  and  so  is  the 
end  of  human  life,  think  I  to  myself. 

Here  my  Libby  notes  end.  Before  forty-eight 
hours  had  passed,  I  was  actually  out  of  Libby, 
steaming  down  to  City  Point. 

A  fresh  batch  of  rebel  prisoners  had  arrived  at 
City  Point  on  the  13th  of  March,  for  which  an 
equivalent  number  of  Union  prisoners  was  to  be 
sent  back,  including  a  certain  number  of  officers. 
Next  day  the  prison  was  all  excitement,  many  ex- 
pecting to  be  among  the  chosen  ones.  I,  feeling 
rather  indisposed  that  morning,  had  just  refused  an 
invitation  of  General  Scammon  to  a  game  of  chess, 
when  the  inspector  of  the  prison  came  up  to  read 
the  list  of  the  officers  declared  paroled.  I  listened 
to  the  reading  of  the  names  with  a  sort  of  involun- 
tary sluggish  restlessness,  and  when  it  came  to  the 
captains  and  I  heard  my  name,  I  felt  completely 
overpowered.  We  had  hardly  two  minutes  to  pre- 
pare for  our  departure  ;  and  weak  as  I  was,  my  agi- 
tation gave  me  strength  enough  to  help  General 
Neal  Dow  to  carry  down  his  trunk.  We  were  some 
thirty-four  officers  thus  released  and  carried  down 
the  James  on  board  the  small  Confederate  steamer 
Schultz  :  some  four  hundred  enlisted  men  followed 
us  in  another  vessel.  It  was  already  dark  when  we 
reached  City  Point,  wffiere  the  U.  S.  steamer  New 
York,  laden  with  rebel  prisoners,  lay  anchored. 
They  hailed  the  Confederate  flag  with  a  lusty  yell ; 
ours  were  too  much  prostrated  to  utter  a  sound  at 
the  sight  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  After  a  brief 
conversation  between  the  two  agents  of  exchange, 
Judge  Ould  and  Major  Mulford,  the  prisoners 
changed  places.  To  us  the  change  was  actually  be- 
wildering, as  we  entered  the  saloon  of  the  U.  S. 
steamer,  elegantly  lighted,  and  with  the  long  table 
neatly  covered.  We  jumped  about  like  so  many 
idiots,  asking  each  other, "  Is  it  true  ?  Is  it  really  so  ?" 
The  head  waiter  announced  that  he  had  only  coffee 
and  bread  and  ham  to  give  us.  This  "  only  "  elicit- 
ed a  broad  shout  of  merriment.  For  a  few  of  us  a 
special  treat  was  in  reserve.  We  were  invited  to 
spend  the  evening  in  the  company  of  the  command- 
er of  the  ship,  Captain  Chisholm,  and  his  wife.  I 
shall  not  try  to  describe  how  we  felt  in  this  hospita- 
ble small  family  circle  that  night,  and  with  what 
feelings  we  lay  down  to  rest.  The  next  day  brought 
us  to  Camp  Parole,  Annapolis. 


THE  BATH-CHAIR  MAN'S  STORY. 

BY    FLOREXCE    MARRYAT. 

He  was  leaning  idly  upon  the  railings  which  sur- 
mount the  cliff,  turning  a  flower  about  in  his  mouth, 
and  looking  out  across  the  sea.  I  had  often  noticed 
him  before,  toiling  about  Brighton  with  his  bath- 
chair,  and  knew  those  shoulders  so  rounded  by  con- 
stant stooping  that  they  almost  gave  the  old  man 
the  appearance  of  being  humpbacked ;  that  bottle- 
green  coat,  patched  here  and  there  with  pieces  of 
brown  cloth,  and  that  napless  hat,  of  which  he  was 
so  careful,  at  a  glance.  To-day  I  saw  the  old  hat 
had  a  morsel  of  rusty  crape  bound  round  it,  and 
that  circumstance,  combined  with  the  absence  of 
the  bath-chair,  gave  rise  to  the  impulse  which  made 
me  address  him. 

"  You  have  parted  company  with  your  chair  to- 
day, friend ! "  I  observed,  taking  a  seat  on  the 
bench  beside  which  he  stood. 

He  turned  his  head  at  the  sound  of  my  voice, 
and  touched  the  brim  of  his  napless  hat. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  have.     I  've  given  it  a  holiday  to-day 
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as  well  as  myself,  for  Ave  've  done  the  last  of  work 
that  has  served  us  for  a  good  twelvemonth." 

"  I  do  not  quite  understand  you,"  I  said. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  mean  that  one  of  my  best  custo- 
mers has  gone  where  she  won't  need  no  such  a 
thing  as  a  chair  any  more ;  and  I  feel  no  heart  for 
dragging  them,  as  would  have  spit  upon  her,  about 
in  the  vehicle  she  sat  in  this  blessed  day  only  a 
week  ago.  So  I  says  to  the  old  chair,  '  Come  you, 
bide  a  bit,  and  rest  yourself,  and  so  will  I ' ;  and  I 
have  just  come  from  the  cemetery  where  they  've 
been  laying  the  body." 

"  Her  death  must  have  been  very  sudden,"  I  re- 
marked. 

"  Yes,  sir !  it  did  come  sudden,  very  sudden  to 
me  ;  but  not  so  much  so  that  they  could  n't  have 
kept  her  above  ground  for  several  days  to  come  yet. 
But  it 's  all  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  their  treatment. 
They,  who  would  n't  see  justice  done  to  her  alive, 
were  n't  likely  to  begin  to  think  of  respecting  her 
after  she  were  dead.     It's  cut  me  up  altogetl, 

"  You  raise  my  curiosity,"  J  said.  "  It'  it 's  not  a 
,  may  I  ask  of  whom  you  are  speaking  V  " 

'•  If  you  mean  that  you  want  to  know  her  name, 
sir,  it 's  what  I  can't  satisfy  you  with.  We  chair- 
men don't  often  ask  the  names  of  our  customers  ; 
we  've  no  call  to  do  so.  When  we  're  wanted, 
we're  hailed;  and  when  we've  done  our  work,  we 

fet  our  money,  and  there  's  an  end  of  the  matter, 
've  dragged  out  several  residents  here  regular,  for 
years  past,  and  I  could  n't  tell  you  their  names,  not 
if  I  were  paid  for  it ;  and  that  '■  the  truth. 

'•  A  shilling  an  hour,  sir?  Yes,  that's  what  we 
always  get,  neither  more  nor  less.  I  don't  know 
that  it's  an  unfair  payment.  I've  never  com- 
plained, but  it  is  tidy  work  sometimes,  dragging 
about  stout  parties  on  a  hot  day,  and  there  an 
who  never  seem  to  consiuYr  the  in  in  ;ts  pulls  them 
can  get  tired,  but  go  on  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  a 
b,  up  hill  and  down  hill  all  the  same,  without 
once  coming  to  a  stop  to  let  a  fellow  get  his  brealh. 
The  poor  creature  1  've  just  s>mti  laid  under  the 
ground  waru't  of  that  sort ;  she  'd  got  a  heart  as 
r  as  her  body.  It  can't  do  no  manner  of 
harm,  sir,  to  tell  you  when  I  first  >  aw  her,  and 
why  it  is  that  this  afternoon  seems  somehow  like 
a  sort  of  Sunday  to  me. 

"  It  was  a  year  ago  last  month,  that  I  was  on  my 
stand,  in  my  old  place,  sir,  when  I  see  a  maid-ser- 
vant on  the  steps  of  a  lodging-house  in  one  of  the«e 
numerous  streets  that  run  across  the  east  cliff  like 
waving  her  hand  and  beckoning  to  me.  Being  dis- 
io  course  I  went,  but  having  just  come  oil" 
a  long  spell  of  work  with  a  very  heavy  par: 
jouriung  in  the  Steine,  I  was  pretty  well  knocked 
up  ;  and  as  I  drags  my  chair  up  to  the  door,  I  says 
to  myself,  says  I,  '  Well,  I  hope,  whoever  it  is,  it 
will  be  a  light  weight.' 

'•In  a  few  minutes  a  young  lady  came  down  the 
Steps,  aiul  when  she  stopped  before  the  chair,  and 
made  as  though  to  get  into  it,  it  gave  me  quite  a 
turn,  for  I  had  never  thought  this  was  the  party  I 
W8fl  expected  to  drag  out.  She  looked  too  young 
and  too  well,  to  my  mind,  to  need  such  a  thing  as  a 
bath-chair  ;  for  though  they  are  a  convenience,  I 
suppose,  sir,  at  times,  I  've  never  ridden  in  one  my- 
self, and  I  never  wish  to.  However,  this  young 
lady  took  her  seat  in  mine,  quite  natural  like,  and 
as  1  wis  arranging  the  footstool  for  her  feet  (Lor! 
what  little  feet  they  were,  to  be  sure !  ),  and  but- 
toning the  apron  over  her  dress,  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  her  face. 


"  I  don't  know  if  I  am  right,  sir,  or  if  I  'm  wrong, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  then,  as  it  do  this  day,  to  be 
the  sweetest  countenance  as  I  ever  clapped  eyes  on. 
'T  was  n't  so  much  that  her  eyes  were  large  and 
blue ;  or  that  her  yellow  hair  curled  all  about  her 
shoulders  in  such  a  lavish  manner,  as  that  there 
was  a  sort  of  look  in  her  face,  —  well !  I  ain't  no 
hand  at  description,  sir;  but 't  was  such  as  we  chair- 
men don't  get  every  day  from  gentle-folk ;  it  was  a 
sort  of  •  Thank  you  ! '  look,  as  if  I  was  n't  quite  a 
beast  of  burden  and  nothing  else.  As  I  caught  her 
eye,  she  smiled  at  me  so  sweet,  and  she  says,  in  a 
low  voice,  — 

"  '  I  'm  afraid  you  're  tired,  man  V  ' 

"  Ladies  are  very  fond,  as  perhaps  you  know,  sir, 
of  calling  chair-men  and  fly-men,  and  such  like, 
•  man,'  if  they  don't  happen  to  know  their  proper 
names.  'T  is  a  way  they  have  got  with  them  ;  and 
I  've  never  objected  to  it ;  but  it  seemed  to  come 
out  different  from  her  lips  to  what  it  does  from  some, 
—  she  said  it  so  softly. 

u  I  was  tired,  and  I  did  n't  care  to  deny  it :  though 
I  could  n't  for  the  life  of  me  think  how  she  'd  found 
it  out.  So  I  made  answer  that  I  was  a  trifle  so,  for 
the  day  had  been  warmish ;  and  then  she  - 
4  Please  go  very  slowly,  and  when  you  come  to  a 
:  rwded  part  of  the  cliff,  you  can  stop  and  rest 
yourself.' 

"  I  put  the  check-string  in  her  hands,  and  began 
to  pull  her  along.  She  was  no  weight  to  speak  of, 
not  more  than  would  steady  the  chair,  and  I  started 
oil'  quite  briskly,  and  was  turning  towards  til 
planade,  for  it's  mostly  there  that  folks  like  to  be 
taken,  when  she  pulled  the  string,  and  directed  me 
?  Other  way. 

ut  Go  where  there  are  fewest  people,'  she  said. 
'  All  I  want  is  a  little  fresh  air.' 

••  I  thought  it  a  queer  fancy  for  a  young  lady  to 
like  to  be  alone,  but  my  duty  was  to  go  where  she 
told  me.  When  I  had  pulled  her  along  for  about 
half  a  mile,  she  made  me  place  the  chair  close  to 
tilings,  where  she  could  look  at  the  sea.  and 
sit  down  on  a  bench  to  rest  myself  It  was  just 
about  this  part,  sir,  that  we  stopped ;  I  fancy  that 's 
what  drove  me  here  to-day. 

"She  did  n't  stay  out  above  an  hour,  but  I  liked 
her  pretty  face  and  ways  so  much,  that  when  she 
paid  me  my  shilling,  I  asked  her  if  I  should  call  on 
the  next  day  to  see  if  she  should  want  the  chair 
again.  It's  a  common  custom  with  us  to  call  of  a 
morning  at  the  houses  we  know  best,  to  hear  if  we 
shall  be  wanted  in  the  afternoon.  But  the  young 
lady  was  not  sure  if  she  should  do  so,  and  said  some- 
thing about  the  trouble  it  would  be  to  me. 

M  '  Xo  trouble,  Miss,'  I  answered,  'as  my  st : 
close  by.'  So  then  she  said  that  I  might  do  so,  and 
I  took  note  of  the  number  of  the  house.  I  a- 
you,  sir,  I  felt  (mite  pleased  on  the  following  day 
when  I  received  an  order  to  call  at  the  same  time 
in  the  afternoon  to  take  her  out  again.  When  the 
hour  arrived,  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  the  young 
lady  was  still  alone.  People  don't  often  go  out 
alone  in  bath-chairs,  particularly  such  a  young  per- 
son as  this  was ;  they  mostly  have  a  gentleman  or 
lady,  a  brother  or  sister,  or  some  friend,  to  walk  by 
the  side  and  converse  with  'em.  It  must  be  dull 
work  to  be  dragged  past  a  lot  of  strangers  and 
strange  sights,  and  have  no  one  with  whom  to  ex- 
change a  word  on  what  you  see. 

"  But  she  did  n't  seem  to  have  no  one,  nor  did  I 
see  a  single  body  make  recognition  to  her  as  they 
passed.     The  gentlemen  mostly  stared,  as  well  they 
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might,  to  see  a  young  creature  Deing  araggea  aDout 
as  if  she  was  a  feeble  old  woman,  to  say  nothing  of 
her  face  being  an  attraction  :  but  still  no  one  ap- 
peared to  know  her.  As  she  was  paying  me  on  that 
second  day, however,  and  I  said,'  Thank  you,  Miss.' 
as  before,,  she  grew  very  red  in  the  cheeks,  and  she 
says,  •  You  must  call  me  Ma'am,'  she  says,  '  not 
Miss.' 

" '  I'm  sure  I  begs  you  a  thousand  pardons,  Ma'am,' 
I  replies,  removing  my  hat :  4  but  the  mistake  layT  in 
you  looking  so  young  ;  I  should  never  have  gone  to 
think  you  were  a  married  lady.'  She  did  n't  make 
me  any  answer,  but  she  said  '  Good  night  I '  rather 
hurried  like,  and  she  went  up  the  steps  of  the  house. 
Well,  sir,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  dragged  her 
out  several  times  after  that ;  not  every  day,  though, 
lor  she  told  me  she  only  needed  the  chair  when  she 
was  too  tired  to  walk  any  more,  and  yet  could  n't 
bide  quiet  in  the  house.  One  morning  I  was  rather 
later  than  usual  in  going  for  orders,  and  as  I  stopped 
my  chair  before  the  door  (I  always  take  it  where- 
ever  I  go,  for  the  boys  play  tricks  with  it  if  I  leave 
it  on  the  stand),  before  I  had  time  to  ring  the  bell, 
she  steps  out  into  the  veranda,  and  calls  to  me  in 
such  a  happy  voice,  — 

"■ '  I  don't  think  I  shall  want  the  chair  to-dayr, 
thank  you,  man.' 

"  I  looked  up,  and  there  she  was,  all  fluttering  in 
a  white  dress  and  blue  ribbons. 

u  I  can't  abide  them  little  verandas  to  the  lodg- 
ing-houses about  here.  They  may  be  an  ornament 
to  the  house,  though  I  can't  see  it ;  but  they  're 
nasty  dangersome  things,  and  I  've  known  lives  to 
be  lost  by  them  in  my  time.  I  felt  quite  nervous  as 
I  saw  her  leaning  over  to  speak  with  me,  so  I  an- 
swered quickly,  '  Ail  right,  Ma'am ;  thank  you, 
Ma'am,'  and  was  going  away,  when  a  gentleman 
came  out  of  the  open  window,  and  stood  by  her 
Bids.  He  was  a  young  man,  and  a  fine  man,  and, 
by  the  way  she  looked  at  him,  1  see  at  once  that  he 
must  be  her  husband. 

"  '  You  had  better  let  him  call,  Amy,'  he  said ; 
'  you  will  be  tired  by  that  time,  and  he  shall  take 
you  on  the  Pier,  whilst  I  go  there  to  smoke.'  She 
looked  up  so  fond  at  him  whilst  he  spoke,  and  she 
says,  — 

•' '  I  shall  never  be  tired  to-day,'  but  he  urged 
her  to  it  again,  and  then  she  spoke  to  me  to  come 
up  at  the  usual  time  that  afternoon,  and  I  promised 
her  that  I  would. 

M  It  was  summer  then,  sir,  the  same  as  now,  and 
I  had  been  used  to  drag  the  young  lady  about  from 
six  o'clock  till  eight,  or  after,  and  as  I  went  to  fetch 
her  that  evening,  I  felt  quite  glad  to  think  that  she 
should  have  a  gentleman  to  go  about  with  her  and 
look  after  her,  the  same  as  other  ladies. 

"I  couldn't  help  wondering,  though  of  course 
't  was  no  business  of  mine,  why  such  a  sweet  crea- 
ture should  be  left  alone  as  much  as  she  was;  but  I 
know  as  there  are  many  gentlemen  engaged  in  busi- 
ness who  are  obliged  to  live  in  London,  and  send 
their  wives  down  to  some  such  place  as  this  for 
change,  and  I  concluded  it  was  the  case  here,  and 
that  the  lady  had  come  to  Brighton  for  the  sake  of 
her  health.  Brighton  's  a  fine  air,  sir  ;  there  's  no 
sickness  hardly  as  can  stand  against  it,  except  one, 
and  that 's  sickness  of  the  heart  ! 

'•  I  took  her  on  the  Pier  that  evening,  on  the  Old 
Pier  (she  would  n  t  on  no  account  go  on  the  new 
one,  though  the  gentleman  tried  to  persuade  her  to 
it),  and  I  think  I  never  see  two  people  more  happy 
than  they  seemed,  nor  more  fond  over  one  another. 


He  walked  close  to  the  chair,  with  his  hand  resting 
on  the  side,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  off  the  road,  she 
put  up  both  her  little  hands,  and  clasped  them  over 
his.  When  we  reached  the  end  of  the  Pier  (which 
is  mostly  deserted  now  that  the  new  one  is  all  the 
rage),  the  young  lady  got  out,  and  bid  me  wait  for 
her,  and  they  strolled  about  together,  —  he,  with  his 
arm  round  her  waist  most  of  the  time, —  till  it  was 
close  upon  nine  o'clock,  and  the  moon  had  been  up 
for  an  hour.  As  he  put  her  into  the  chair  again, 
and  wrapped  a  warm  shawl  round  her  shoulders,  I 
heard  her  whisper  to  him.  '  O  Harold !  I  am  so 
happy  ! '  and  she  looked  it  too ;  she  was  beaming  all 
over,  like  the  sun. 

*'  No,  sir,  I  ain't  deaf,  not  rightly  so,  but  we  chair- 
men mostly  give  out  that  we  're  rather  hard  of  hear- 
ing. Not  that  we  wishes  to  know  what  people  are 
conversing  about,  for  it's  not  of  much  interest  to  us, 
but  we  find  that  they  're  more  at  their  ease,  and  like 
it  better,  if  they  fancy  as  the  party  dragging  them 
can't  hear  a  word  they  say. 

"  I  suppose  the  lady  —  bless  her !  —  said  something 
to  the  gentleman  about  me,  because  when  he  came 
to  pay  me  he  gave  me  two  half-crowns  instead  of 
three  shillings,  and  as  I  was  looking  for  the  change 
in  my  old  leathern  pane,  he  says,  '  Never  mind  the 
change,  coachee,'  says  he  (that  was  his  fun,  you  see, 
sir),  'keep  it  to  drink  the  lady's  health,'  which  I 
thought  a  most  becoming  act  on  his  part,  though 
I've  often  wished  since  he  had  acted  in  every  par- 
ticular as  open  and  generous  as  he  did  to  me  that 
night.  I  thanked  him  kindly,  and  moved  on,  and  I 
suppose  he  left  Brighton  again  the  next  morning, 
for  I  did  n't  see  him  for  some  time  after  that. 

••One  day  —  I  mind  me  it  was  of  a  Saturday 
morning  that  this  happened  —  when  I  called  for  or- 
ders at  the  lodging-house,  there  was  a  new  servant- 
maid  cleaning  the  steps,  as  I  had  n't  seen  before,  and 
she  stared  so  when  I  told  her  to  go  and  ask  the 
on  the  first  floor  if  she  should  want  the  chair  that 
afternoon,  that  I  decided  in  my  own  mind  that  she 
was  stupid,  particularly  when  she  finished  by  say- 
ing as  there  was  n't  no  lady  there.  I  knew  the  wo- 
man of  the  house,  however,  and  as  I  was  confabulat- 
ing with  the  girl  on  the  doorstep,  she  come  to  speak 
with  me  herself,  and  a  more  vinegar  look  in  any 
female's  f  ice,  than  I  see  in  Mrs.  Jellicoe's  that  day, 
I  am  thankful  to  say  I  never  came  across  before. 

u  '  Who  may  you  be  inquiring  after  ? '  she  said, 
though  she  knew  as  well  as  I  did. 

•"For  the  lady  on   the  first  floor.'  I  answ. 
'  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  ask  if  she  will  need  the 
chair  this  afternoon  V  ' 

" '  There  ain't  no  lady  on  ray  first  floor,'  says  Mrs. 
Jellicoe,  '  nor  has  been  for  the  last  six  weeks.  The 
'  party  '  as  persuaded  me  to  take  her  in,  under  a 
delusion,  was  give  warning  to  yesterday.  My  rooms 
have  been  used  to  be  let  to  the  most  respectable  of 
persons ;  such  a  thing  never  happened  to  me  before  ; 
and  it  '11  take  months  to  wipe  out  the  harm  the  may 
have  done  to  'em,  Golden  guineas  would  n't  repay 
me  for  the  hinfamous  deception  as  has  been  prac- 
tised upon  my  good-nature.  As  I  told  the  gentle- 
man only  last  evening  when  he  tried  to  patch  up 
matters,  which  he  see  how  wrong  he  had  been,  and 
persuade  me  to  let  that  young  person  remain  here 
till  morning.  u  No!  another  night,  I  says,  not  anoth- 
er hour.  There  \s  'arm  and  enough  been  done 
a 'ready,  I  says."  And  such  a  name  as  1  've  bore 
through  Brighton.' 

"  She  had  worked  herself  into  such  a  funi 
that  her  breathing  was  quite  a  pain  to  listen  to. 
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" '  You  can't  be  speaking  of  the  young  married 
lady  as  I've  taken  out  so  often  in  my  chair?'  I 
says ;  when  she  was  that  caught  up  by  KMOn  of  the 
shortness  of  her  breath  that  she  could  n't  but  make 
a  pause. 

••  •  Married  lady  ■ '  she  screams  at  me  ;  •  she  ain't 
no  more  a  married  lady  than  you  are  !  O,  the  de- 
ception I  've  labored  under.  Took  her  in,  I  did, 
with  never  so  much  as  a  suspicion  in  me;  but  there  ! 
I've  always  been  the  most  open  of  mortiab  ;  no  one 
can  breathe  a  word  against  my  character,  and  how 
[  to  guess  at  such  a  wickedness  ? ' 

"Between  you  and  I,  sir,  old  Mrs.  Jellicoe  ain't 
been  quite  above  the  talk  of  Brighton  herself,  and  so 
bdr  talk  sounded  very  much  like  smashing  her  own 
winders  ;  but  't  would  have  been  of  no  manner  of 
use  My  reminding  her  of  the  circumstance  then,  for 
I  WW  not  only  rather  took  aback  by  what  she  told 
me,  but  I  knew  I  should  want  to  learn  the  lady's 
new  address  from  her  before  we  parted.  So  beyond 
Bajing:  '  In  course  not,  ma'am,'  I  held  my  tongue. 

••  •  I  hail  heard  rumors  of  the  ease,'  she  continued, 
'from   Mr.  Puddle,  the  pork-butcher  (who  is  quite 
the  gentleman  himself.  I  am  sure),  and  putting  that 
and  some  things  I  had  noticed  together,  i 
mined  that  I  would  know  the  truth.      So  I  walks  up 
to  the  first  Moor  yesterday  afternoon,  when  the  gen- 
tleman was  here,  and,  as  I  entered,  I  says  quite 
miscnous  :  "  If  you  please,  Ma'am,  or  Mi-s,  whichever 
it  may  be,  I  should  wish  to  ask  you,  before  thn 
tleman,  if  you  happen  to  be  married  to  him  ;  for  if 
not,  1  M  h  ive  you  know  my  apartments  is  not  for 
sich." ' 

"'And  what  answer  did  she  make?'  I  Salted 
quickly.  [I  'm  an  old  man,  sir,  and  not  over-polished 
may  be  myself,  but  it  made  me  feel  quite  mad  to 

think   of  that  pretty,   gent'e  young  creature 

insulted  by  such  a  one  as  Mother  Jellicoe,  and  I  felt 

glad  that  the  gentleman   had   been   there  to  protect 
and  sneak  up  for  her.] 

snawer?'  says  Mrs.  Jellicoe;  'what  answer 
could  she  make?      She,  got  as  red  as  a  carrot,  and 
she  nn  across  the  room   to   the    gentleman^    chair, 
and  knelt  down   by  it.      He  gol   red   enough, 
1  promise  you,  and  h  -  he,  "  What  d 

mean  by  this  conduct  ?"      Bui    Ldr*  1  I  know  them 
sort  well  enough,  and  none  of  their  gammon  wont 
do  for  me.      "  Show  me  your  marriage  lines,"  I 
"  or  you  go  out  of  my  house  this  day.      I  Ve  r 
for  believing,"  I    says,  "  that    the    name    this   yOUUg 
BUrton    goes    by  ain't    your    name:  and   if  so, 
these    rooms   have   always  been    let   to   respectable 
parties,  and   we   don't   want    no  Other!   here."     At 
that  she  began  to  cry,  but   I  was  n't  going  to  have 
none  of  her  nonsense,  and  so  I  told  her  pretty  plain- 
ly.    I  gave  her  the  rough  side  of  my  tongue.  1  can 
tell   you,  and  the  end  of  it  was   that  they  cleared 
out,  bag  and  baggage,  before  an  hour  was  over  their 
heads,  and  went,  the  Lord  knows  where:  but  they 
never  darken  my  doors  again.' 

'••What  was  the  name  the  lady  went  by? 'I 
asked  of  her  as  quiet  as  I  could  command  myself  to 
speak. 

••  •  Mrs.  Harold  ;  but  she  ain't  no  Mrs.,  take  my 
word  tor  it;  nor  his  name  ain't  Harold  either.' 

" '  The  lady  have  called  him  so  in  my  hearing,' 
I  said. 

•'  •  Ah  !  it  may  be  his  Chrisen  name,  but  that 's  a 
common  trick.  It  ain't  his  surname.  His  port- 
mantle,  or  what-not,  was  marked  with  three  letters, 
—  II.  A.  L.,  and  Mr.  Toddle,  he  say,  as  in  the 
billiard-rooms  above  here,  he  's  known  as  Captain 


Lawton.  Any  way,  that  don't  alter  the  case.  What- 
ever 's  his  name,  he  must  find  another  house  for 
that  young  person,  for  she  don't  lod. 

"'And  you  can't  tell  me  where  they've  gone 
to  ?'  I  asked,  as  I  made  ready  to  start  again. 

••No!  that  I  can't;  and  wonder  at  a  respecta- 
ble man  like  yourself  for  wanting  to  know.     T: 
many  a  real  lady  in   Brighton  as  would  never  use. 
your  chair  again  if  she  knew  you  had  pulled  about 
such  B8  her  in  it.' 

M  Well,  sir,  I  felt  down  enough  as  I  dragged  the 
old  chair  away  again  ;  for,  if  you'll  believe  me,  the 
woman  was  ri<;ht,  and  there  *s  plenty  here  mean 
enough  to  refuse  to  employ  a  chair-man  or  fly-man 
if  they  found  out  such  to  be  the  case, —  as  if  the 
chair  could  hold  the  infection,  and  they'd  ta 
It  always  sets  me  a-thinking  when  I  see  a  I; 
very  careful  over  her  character,  that  may  1  e  -he 
has  n't  got  much  of  it  left  to  lose,  poor  thing  !  How- 
ever, that's  neither  here  nor  tl: 

••  I  'm  most  'shamed  to  say  that   I  gave  up  the 
idea   of  finding    out    the  young  lady's  new  ad 
(which  had  been  so  strong  upon  me  at  first)  be 
of  this  very  reason,  and  that  I  had  a  wife 
lv,  and    a  poor  man  must  think   of  his  bread.     But 
1  ofhn  caught  myself  wondering  whereabouts 
live  1,  and  whether  jn  1   >v.t  be  done  her 

bv  the  gentleman   whom   I  had  liked  so  much   be- 
I  beard  Mrs.  Jellicoe's  story. 

••  But  vim  must  be  getting  fairly  tired  of  my  talk, 
sir,"  said  the  old   chair-man,  interrupting   bin 
and  turning  to  where  I  sat  on  the  bench  beside  him. 

ired  him  that  I  was  not;  but  on  the  iw 
fell    much    interested   in   his  narrative  and  anxious 
to  hear  how.  and   under  what  circumstances,  it  was 
that  he  had  met  with  the  poor  young  lady  again. 

"It    was  n't    till    three    mottl  ■  irds,    sir," 

uming  his  md  though  I  saw  her 

'it  from  that   time  till   this  day  one  wee! 

there  don't  seem  much  more  to  tell.     Work  se 
sluggish  up  at  the  easl  end,  and  so  I  took  a  I 
one  day  to  move  a  lit  tie  lower  down  ;  and 
crawling  along    outside    the    Esplanade    rai 
looking  on  •  but  thinking  of  anything  but 

'ting   lady  I   have  been   speaking  of,    I  see  her 

again.  She  was  walking  slowly  along  the  Espla- 
nade, leaning  on  the  arm  of  tl  gentleman, 

and  looking.  I   suppose,  for  a  chair,  for  as  so  i 
she   came   alongside   of  mine,  she    calls    out,    '()! 
-  my  old  man,  Harold.      Do  let  me  have  him'; 
so  he  beckoned  to  me,  and  I  stopped   at  once,  quite 
pleased  to  think  sin-  should  know  me  again. 

ne  up  to  my  chair,  and  as  the  gentleman 
put  her  in  it,  I  could  n't  help  observing  how  much 
thinner  and  more  delicate  she  looked  than  she 
to  do,  and  I  felt  all  the  more  curious  to  know  i 
had  been    married    between    this  and  that,    and 
when  I  felt  (from  what  I  've  seen  of  human  natur') 
that  it  was  n't  likely. 

"  I  pulled  her  home  to  lodgings  somewheres  near 
Cliftonville  (which  is  the  new  name  they  've  got  for 
a  part  of  Hove,  sir,  and  no  improvement,  in  my 
opinion),  and  as  she  entered  the  house,  she  sent 
the  servant  out  to  me  with  a  message. 

"'O!  if  you  please,  Mrs.  Anderson  says,  will 
you  call  for  orders  to-morrow  as  yon  used  to  do  ?  ' 
and  I  promised  that  1  would.  So  she  was  goinoj  by 
another  name  now,  and  Anderson  was  n't  Lawton, 
nor  anything  like  it.  So  I  gave  up  my  hope  that 
she  was  married  altogether,  though  she  did  wear  a 
wedding-ring  amongst  her  other  rings,  as  I  had 
often  seen  when  she  drew  off  her  gloves  to  pay  me. 
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"  When  I  had  taken  her  out  a  few^imes,  and  had 
the  opportunity  to  observe  her,  I  saw  that  she  was 
sadly  altered.  She  had  the  same  soft  eyes,  in  course, 
and  the  same  smile,  but  her  face  was  drawn  and 
thin,  and  she  was  much  graver.  She  never  talked 
to  me  in  her  pleasant  manner  as  she  used  to  do, 
but  had  always  a  book  or  a  newspaper  in  the  chair 
with  her,  and  would  read  the  whole  time  she  was 
out.  She  generally  bid  me  take  her  along  the 
country  roads,  and  the  only  times  as  we  went  to- 
wards the  town  was  when  she  wanted  fresh  books  or 
papers.  To  my  mind  she  seemed  always  reading. 
She  never  went  on  the  Esplanade  either,  or  the 
Pier,  except  when  the  gentleman  was  with  her,  and 
made  her  do  so ;  but  that  was  seldom.  She  said  it 
was  because  the  walkers  there  made  such  sour  faces 
when  the  chairs  came  alongside  and  parted  them, 
and  I  don't  deny  that  they  are  a  nuisance,  and 
must  be.  Why,  sir,  I  've  seen  the  wheel  of  my 
chair  go  over  one  of  them  long  trolloppy  trains  as 
the  ladies  wear  nowadays,  and  dirt  it  right  across ; 
and  it  'a  of  no  use  to  say, '  why  not  be  more  careful  ? ' 
for  the  crowd  is  so  great  at  times  that  't  is  next  to 
impossible  to  avoid  it.  Going  along  that  Esplanade, 
it  takes  all  my  time  to  look  out  for  people's  toes, 
and  little  children  as  always  stand  in  the  way  ofthe 
wheels. 

"  Chairs  ought  n't  to  be  allowed  on  the  Esplanade, 
sir ;  there  's  no  manner  of  doubt  of  it ;  and  though 
I'm  the  owner  of  one,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  day 
when  the  townsfolk  petition  for  a  removal  of  the 
nuisance. 

u  There  's  lots  of  space  for  them  besides  going 
there ;  they  might  just  as  well  allow  donkeys  and 
goat-chaises,  which  would  n't  take  up  half  the  room. 
It 's  getting  worse  every  day ;  there  is  n't  an  old 
woman  calls  a  chair,  but  she  goes  to  the  Esplanade 
to  show  off  her  satins  and  furs;  leastways,  I  con- 
clude it  must  be  for  that  purpose,  as  they  can't  pos- 
sibly want  for  to  show  off  their  faces.  It 's  quite  a 
battle  of  chairs  there  sometimes,  when  there  'i  no 
moving  one  way  or  the  other,  particularly  before  the 
spot  where  the  musicians  stand  ;  and  I  do  think  it 's 
unfair  to  all  the  pretty  young  ladies,  with  their 
smart  dresses  and  long  trains,  for  whom  I  calculate 
the  Esplanade  was  made,  and  the  band  plays. 

"  Well,  my  young  lady  did  n't  turn  herself  into  a 
nuisance,  anyhow,  for,  as  I  said  before,  she  never 
went  near  the  King's  Road,  except  the  gentleman 
!  her  to  do  so,  and,  I  grieve  to  say,  that  he 
warn't  so  often  with  her  now  as  he  had  used  to  be. 
Sometimes  a  month  passed  without  my  seeing  him, 
and  when  he  did  come,  he  was  n't  always  very  ami- 
able. I  've  known  him  to  talk  at  her,  the  whole 
way  out  and  back  again,  till  both  her  eyes  were 
swelled  up  and  she  could  n't  speak  back  again  for 
sobbing.  And  it  warn't  often  he  walked  by  her 
chair  at  all.  I  've  seen  him  put  her  in  it  (he  always 
acted  like  a  gentleman  in  his  manners)  and  then 
turn  off,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  in  the  opposite 
direction,  without  so  much  as  a  look  backward. 

"  One  afternoon,  as  I  was  a  pulling  her  home  (it 
was  spring  again  then,  sir,  and  she  had  coughed  fear- 
ful all  that  day,  to  be  sure),  she  desired  me,  of  a 
sudden,  to  turn  back  and  take  her  into  the  Western 
Road,  to  a  shop  she  mentioned.  To  do  this,  I  had 
to  go  past  part  of  the  Esplanade,  and  as  I  did  so,  I 
saw  Captain  Lawton  (as  I  knew  that  gentleman's 
name  to  be  for  a  certainty  now,  sir),  coming  towards 
us,  walking  with  a  whole  party  of  gentleiblks,  and 
several  ladies  amongst  'em.  Naturally,  I  looked  to 
see  some  recognition  pass  between  him  and  the  lady 


in  my  chair,  but  he  walked  by  without  even  so  much 
as  a  glance,  and  when  I  looked  back,  upon  some 
pretence,  to  see  how  she  took  it,  her  poor  head  was 
bowed  upon  her  breast,  and  her  eyes  right  down 
upon  the  ground. 

"  I  call  that  properly  cruel,  sir,  in  any  one. 

"  I  suppose  it 's  part  of  the  consequences  of  ill-do- 
ing, but  I  should  have  liked  to  have  knocked  him 
down  for  it. 

"  I  dragged  the  young  lady  to  the  shop  she  wanted 
to  visit,  and  home  again  ;  but  I  could  n't  forget  that 
circumstance,  do  what  I  would. 

"  I  did  n't  see  either  of  them  again  for  some 
weeks.  When  I  next  called  for  orders,  I  was  told 
there  was  none,  and  on  the  day  after  that,  the 
house-girl  said  as  I  need  n't  trouble  myself  to  go  so 
regular,  as  the  lady  had  been  very  ill  and  was  n't 
likely  to  go  out  for  a  bit.  I  was  terrible  sorry  when 
I  heard  she  was  so  ill,  and  I  'm  not  ashamed  to  own 
that  I  prayed  for  her  recovery,  —  though  I  feel  it 
was  foolish  in  me  when  I  come  to  think  of  it  now. 

"  Well !  I  was  the  one  to  take  her  out  for  the 
first  airing,  though  't  was  a  month  or  better  before 
it  came  to  pass ;  and  she  looked  so  white  and  deli- 
cate, that  she  was  a'most  as  pretty  as  when  I  first 
see  her ;  but  terrible  thin,  sir,  —  terrible  thin. 

"  I  was  surprised  that  the  gentleman  warn't  with 
her  during  her  recovery,  but  that  seemed  just  the 
time  he  avoided  her  most.  When  she  did  see  him, 
it  was  by  accident.  She  met  him  out  walking,  when 
she  was  in  my  chair ;  I  had  never  heard  her  speak 
otherwise  than  softly  to  him  before  that,  but  then,  I 
think  she  was  angry,  poor  thing  ! 

"  I  am  afraid  I  heard  more  than  she  meant  me  to 
hear ;  but  I  could  n't  help  it ;  and  they  had  both 
grown  so  used  to  the  sight  of  my  old  round  back, 
that  they  did  n't  seem  to  regard  it  more  than  the 
chair  itself. 

"  She  appeared  to  me  to  blame  him  for  something 
he  had  done,  or  was  doing,  for  I  heard  her  say,  — 

"  '  You  '11  break  my  heart,  Harold,  if  this  contin- 
ues.' And  I  fancy  the  gentleman  denied  her  words, 
or  tried  to  do  so,  for  he  swore  a  good  deal  whilst  he 
talked,  and  finished  by  calling  her  jealous  and  sus- 
picious, and  a  host  of  evil  things. 

"  Presently  she  says,  '  You  're  tired  of  me,  Har- 
old ;  confess  the  truth  ' ;  but  he  would  n't  hold  to 
that  at  all ;  and  then  she  dared  him  to  look  her  in 
the  face  and  deny  what  she  had  spoken  of  him,  and 
he  swore  an  oath  that  it  was  n't  true. 

"  I  can't  say  for  sure,  sir,  what  they  alluded  to, 
but  from  what  happened  afterwards  I  can  pretty 
well  guess,  and  whenever  I  think  of  that  oath,  it 
seems  as  though  cold  spring  water  was  a  running 
down  my  back.  The  young  lady  seemed  satisfied 
then,  and  she  left  from  scolding  him,  and  held  his 
hand  all  the  way  home  ;  and  he  went  into  the  house 
with  her,  and  she  was  quite  cheerful  again. 

"  But  a  short  time  after  that,  as  I  was  dragging 
her  along  the  King's  Road,  —  she  had  taken  a  sud- 
den fancy  for  the  King's  Road  then,  and  would  go 
there  every  day  (women  is  changeable,  you  know, 
sir),  —  the  check-string,  which  she  held  in  her  hand, 
and  is  looped  to  my  finger,  went  back  with  a  jerk 
that  positive  pained  me.  'T  was  n't  in  her  nature 
to  give  pain,  even  to  so  much  as  a  chair-man's  fin- 
ger, and  I  stopped  at  once ;  but  she  did  n't  heed 
me.  She  was  staring  at  a  lady  and  gentleman  who 
was  riding  past  us  on  horseback.  The  lady  was  a 
fine  woman,  with  flashing  black  eyes,  and  a  plenty 
of  dark  hair  (I  knew  her  well  by  sight,  being  the 
'Merican  heiress,  Miss  Coram,  whose  family  is  said 
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to  have  made  all  their  money  by  this  late  war  in 
'Meriky),  and  the  gentleman  was  the  one  as  went 
by  the  name  of  Captain  Lawton. 

"  Whether  viy  poor  young  lady  had  really  wished 
to  stop,  or  had  pulled  the  check-string  in  her  deep 
feeling,  I  can't  say ;  but  I  saw  how  matters  stood 
at  once  ;  so  I  took  up  the  handle  and  began  to  pull 
on  again. 

'•  Perhaps  you  '11  wonder,  sir,   to  hear  that  one 

ferson  should  ride  in  a  bath-chair  so  continuous,  as 
've   represented   this   poor   creature  to   do ;     but 
't  ain't  an  unfrecpient  case. 

•■  Brighton  is  a  big  place,  and  one  must  be  strong 
to  be  able  to  walk  from  one  end  to  the  other  :  the 
chairs  they  run  very  easy,  and  they  're  the  best  con- 
veyances here  as  an  invalid  can  have  ;  for  the  roads 
are  very  bad,  sir,  —  some  of  them  is  quite  a  disgrace 
to  the  town  for  'oles  and  'illocks  ;  and  many  as  are 
not  invalids  patronizes  the  chairs  in  preference  to 
being  jolted  in  a  fly. 

"  Tliis  lady  was  not  over-strong  from  the  first, 
and  after  her  illneM  she  was  terrible  weak,  and  she 
never  seemed  to  grow  any  stronger  to  my  mind, 
particularly  after  the  day  we  met  Captain  Lawton 
riding  along  of  Miss  Coram  ;  but  still  the  end  was 
Midden. 

•  A  week  ago  to-day,  sir  (you  see  I'm  nearing 
the  close  of  my  tale  at  last),  I  went  as  usual  to  take 
her  out.  At  first,  she  seemed  uncertain  whether 
she'd  go  or  not,  but  afterwards  she  told  me  : 
later  in  the  evening.  I  fumy  she  was  waiting  to 
see  if  the  gentleman  would  arrive  to  'go  with  her ; 
but,  any  way,  he  did  n't  come ;  nor  I  had  n't  seen 
him  then  for  better  now  a  month,  neither  about  her 
house,  nor  Brighton.  When  she  got  into  the  chair, 
I  thought  she  looked  thinner,  and  weaker,  and 
paler  than  I  'd  ever  seen  her  1 

which  she  'd    kept  ever   since  her  i  ibled 

her  greatly.  She  had  n't  got  a  paper  nor  a  book 
with  her  that  day,  and  after  a  bit  she  teemed  to 
miss  it,  and  told  me  to  stop  at  the  first  stationer's  I 
come  across  and  buy  her  one,  which  I  did. 

"It  was  a  Times  of  that  date,  by  her  desire,  and 
I  caused  it  to  be  cut  and  folded  before  I  gave  it  to 
her.  She  told  me  to  go  on,  and  I  did,  whilst  she 
began  to  read  the  paper.  Presently  I  thought  I 
heard  a  sound,  somewhat  betwixt  a  groan  and  a 
moan,  and  I  turned  to  look. 

"  She  had  fainted  in  the  chair. 

"  I  dragged  it  upon  the  pavement,  and  I  Baked 
some  of  the  bystanders  to  get  her  a  glass  of  water. 
Several  people  came  out  of  their  shops  at  once,  ami 
attended  to  her  kindly.  They  wished  for  her  to 
go  inside  and  rest  till  she  was  fit  to  proceed,  but 
she  would  n't  listen  to  none  of  them.  She  onlv 
wanted  to  go  home,  and  I  was  to  take  her  there.  I 
went  as  gently  as  I  could,  but  I  heard  her  moaning 
to  herself  all  the  way.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
door,  she  could  hardly  walk,  and  I  carried  her  into 
the  sitting-room  and  placed  her  on  the  sofy,  and 
called  to  the  landlady  ;  and  I  'm  glad  to  think  as 
the  last  words  I  heard  that  poor  young  creature 
say,  was  '  Thank  you  ! '  though  they  was  so  faint,  I 
could  hardly  hear  them. 

"  I  offered  to  run  for  the  doctor,  but  the  servant 
of  the  house  was  gone  already,  and  so  there  was 
nothing  left  for  me  but  to  go  home.  As  I  came 
across  the  stationer's  again,  it  came  into  my  mind 
to  go  in  and  ask  him  to  let  me  have  a  look  at  the 
Times  newspaper.  But  he  wouldn't  consent  to  it, 
so  I  bought  a  copy  and  took  it  away  with  me.  As 
soon  as  I  was  able,  I  had  a  good  look  at  it  in  every 


part,  to  see  what  could  have  possible  upset  my 
young  lady  so ;  but  I  could  n't  see  nothing,  nor 
make  it  out  at  all.  At  last,  when  I  had  quite  give 
it  up,  I  came  to  the  supplement,  and  the  births  and 
marriages,  and  there  it  was,  —  in  course,  but  like  a 
greenhorn  it  had  never  struck  me  to  look  there. 
'T  was  a  notice  of  the  marriage  of  that  'Merican 
heiress  —  whom  I  never  thought  much  of —  and 
Captain  Harold  Anderson  Lawton,  —  d — n  him  !  " 

(The  old  chair-man  brought  out  this  expletive 
with  so  evident  a  relish  that  I  nearly  started  from 
my  seat,  but  with  so  much  real  feeling,  that,  far 
from  blaming  him,  I  felt  very  much  inclined  to 
echo  the  sentiment.) 

'"Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I'm  sure,'  he  resumed 
apologetically;  'but  the  thought  of  it  makes  me 
forget  myself 

••  The  next  day,  when  I  went  to  the  house  where 
the  poor  young  lady  lodged,  the  doctor's  cai 
was  at  the  door,  and  the  servant-girl  hung  about 
the  steps  and  chatted  to  me  about  her. 

"  '  She  was  mortal  bad  all  night,'  she  said.  '  She 
broke  a  vessel,  I  think  missus  calls  it,  after  she 
came  home,  and  they  say  she  's  going  rapid.' 

"  I  was  so  took  aback  by  this  news,  that  I  swore, 
sir,  and  I  've  no  wish  to  deny  it.     The  girl  seemed 
surprised  that  I  should  care  one  way  or  t'other, 
told   me  that  their  lodger  had  been  ill,  on  and  off, 
ever  since  she  went  t!. 

"'T  ain't  the    first   vessel   by  several   as 
broke,  missus  says  ;   and  missus  wonders  as  she  's 
I  .is  long  as  she  1 

"Put  it  as  she  would,  however,  I  couldn't  help 
feeling  of  it,  and  I  found  time  to  go  up  more  than 
once  on  that  day  and  the  following,  to  learn  how  the 
young  lady  got  on.  But  she  was  always  \ 
•Suking  fast,'  they  said  on  the  third  day;  and 
that  night  she  died. 

'•  Now,  I  puzzled  myself  to  think  what  would  they 
do  about  burying  of  her,  if  no  one  claimed  the 

't  warn  't  likely  they  could  do,  when  her 
real  name  wsx  n't  known.  The  Captain,  however, 
had  always  ordered  all  letters  and  such  like  to  be 
sent  to  a  particular  address  in  London,  to 
of  Mr.  Anderson,  which  I  hadn't  heard 
now  the  landlady  asked  the  doctor  to  write  to  him, 
and  acquaint  him  with  the  news,  which  I  suppose  he 
did,  for  when  I  walked  up  there  yesterday,  for  to 
in  if  any  arrangements  had  been  made  about 
it,  I  heard  as  how  the  gentleman  were  in  the  ! 
and  the  funeral  was  to  take  place  this  afternoon,  in 
the  cemetery.  It  seemed  quick,  and  she  only  dead 
three  days,  but  the  landlady  naturally  did  n't  hold 
by  keeping  the  corpse  in  the  house  any  longer  than 
she  need  to  do,  and  so  she  had  told  Mr.  Anderson. 
She  thought  he  was  a  mercantile  gentleman,  and 
the  lawful  husband  of  the  poor  dead  creature  up 
.  and  it  wasn't  for  me  to  undeceive  her,  and 
blacken  the  character  of  one  who  was  gone. 

"  So  I  held  my  peace ;  but  I  warn't  surprised  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Anderson  seemed  to  have  come  off  a 
long  journey,  and  to  have  travelled  in  a  hurry,  for 
doubtless  he  was  interrupted  by  the  news  on  his 
wedding-tower,  and  a  pleasant  interruption  it  must 
have  proved  to  him. 

"  This  day  I  laid  by  my  chair,  and  went  up  to  the 
cemetery  to  see  that  sweet  young  creature  (whom  I 
can  hardly  fancy  now  as  ever  smiling,  it  seems  so  far 
back  since  I  see  her  do  it)  laid  in  the  dust. 

"It  was  a  very  plain  burying.  There  was  n't  no 
one  there  but  the  clergyman  and  the  Captain,  and 
he  did  n't  look  much  like  a  bridegroom,  I  can  tell 
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vou.  But  I  was  glad  to  see  liim  so  down-hearted , 
as  he  walked  in  front,  of  the  coffin,  which  was  quite 
plain,  as  the  doctor  had  ordered  it. 

"  1  took  up  my  place  near  to  the  grave,  and  I 
thought,  as  I  heard  all  them  beautiful  words  read 
out,  that  it  was  mnch  best  for  her  that  this  life  was 
over,  and  a  happier  life  begun.  There  's  none  up 
there  as  will  cast  a  stone  at  her,  sir.  we  may  depend 
upon  that.  The  Captain  seemed  to  feel  it  terrible 
when  the  earth  rattled  in  on  the  top  of  the  coffin,  and 
I  heard  him  say  '  Amy  !  Amy  ! '  to  himself  more  than 
once  during  the  ceremony. 

••I  wonder  how  his  lawful  wife  would  have  liked 
to  have  seen  him  look  as  he  looked  then?  I  think 
my  poor  young  lady  had  the  best  of  it,  sir,  though  she 
do  lie  under  the  ground. 

"  When  the  funeral  was  over,  the  Captain  just 
turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  away,  and  I  never 
see  a  man  look  more  chicken-hearted  in  my  life.  It 
serves  him  right,  sir;  it  trill  serve  him  right  if  the 
thought  of  that  poor  Miss  Amy  come  between  him 
and  his  pleasures  all  his  life  long.  He  never  no- 
ticed me,  nor  so  much  as  looked  at  the  place  where 
I  stood,  and  I  was  glad  that  he  did  n't. 

"  Likely  enough  it  would  have  angered  him,  and 
I  should  scarcely  have  known  what  to  say  for  my 
being  there. 

u  So  he  thinks  no  more  this  day.  than  he  did  the 
day  he  gave  me  the  two  half-crowns,  that  I  know 
more  about  him  and  her  than  that  they  paid  me 
regular  and  well. 

''It's  a  queer  world,  sir:  and  not  the  least  queer 
part  of  it  is  to  be  seen  at  Brighton. 

••  I  reckon  as  Brighton  will  have  as  heavy  a  debt 
to  pay  as  most  places,  when  the  Great  Reckoning 
comes ;  and  the  grave  I  're  seen  filled  in  this  after- 
noon will  bear  witness  to  part  of  it." 

So  saving,  the  old  chair-man  brushed  the  patched 
sleeve  of  his  bottle-green  coat  across  his  eyes,  and 
wishing  me  a  very  good  evening,  in  a  shame-faced 
and  awkward  sort  of  manner,  put  the  napless  hat 
with  its  rusty  crape  trimming  upon  his  head  again, 
and  shuffled  hurriedly  away. 

THE  BQUIRE'S  TEMPER-TRAP. 

ix  sr.vi:v  chapters. 
IV. 

"  You  wished  to  see  me,  sir."  said  Mr.  Rochford 
Hurbandine,  sauntering  into  his  father's  study,  and 
flipping  off  the  lighted  end  of  his  cheroot  as  soon  as 
hi-  was  within  the  door. 

"  I  beg,  sir,  you  will  not  deny  yourself  a  moment's 
Bensual  gratification  on  my  account,"  said  the  squire, 
politely.     "  Permit  me  to  offer  you  a  light." 

"Thanks.  I've  done  for  the  present,"  replied 
Mr.  Rochford.  "  Castlcton  and  I  are  going  for 
a  trot  in  the  village,  and,  not  to  be  vulgar,  go  in  for 
the  universal  cla-ay." 

"If  Mr.  Castleton  and  yourself  would  infuse  a  lit- 
tle variety  into  your  afternoon  excursions,"  said  the 
squire,  with  the  same  suavity  as  before,  u  it  would,  I 
think,  afford  increased  gratification  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned.    With  beautiful  rides  in  all  directions  —  " 

"  We  prefer  the  life  of  the  village,"  said  Mr.  Roch- 
ford, calmly. 

"  The  livers,  sir,  are  surely  beneath  the  notice  of 

gentlemen  of  such  lofty  fashion,"  remarked  Mr.  Hur- 
andine,  with  some  asperity. 
" «  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,'"  said  his 
son. 
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sir  ? "    asked   his   father, 


"  And,  therefore,  not  exclusively  woman,  sir,  re- 
torted the  squire.  u  If  your  visits  had  reference  to 
our  general '  improvement, — the  advancement  of 
cottage  architecture,  the  progress  of  my  village 
schools,  —  I  should  have  nothing  but  thanks  to  offer. 
As  it  is,  I  fear  that  the  introduction  of  the  Mayfair 
element  into  Llbwyddcoed  will  resemble  that  chemi- 
cal combination  which  results  in  a  report  and  a  con- 
flagration." 

•'  The  young  ladies  in  whose  birth,  parentage, 
and  general  training  you  are  so  philamhropicailv 
interested  seemed  gratified  with  our  respectful 
homage." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  returned  his  father. 
"  They  don't  see  such  a  brace  of  finished  puppies 
every  day.  Did  it  strike  you,  however,  that  their 
tolerance  of  your  '  homage,'  as  you  call  it,  might 
have  been  partly  owing  to  their  respect  for  mt 

"  It  assuredly  did  not,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Rochford, 
frankly. 

"  You  now  comprehend  my  wishes,  sir,"  said  the 
squire,  growing  angry.  "  Your  proceedings  else- 
where I  cannot  control.  Here,  at  least,  I  will  be 
master." 

Mr.  Rochford  coughed. 

'•  What  do  you  mean, 
sternly. 

Mr.  Rochford  opened  his  great  blue  languid  eyes 
to  their  utmost  extent,  and  looked  at  his  father  for  a 
moment,  as  if  striving  to  comprehend  him  past  any 
mistake.  Then  he  bur.-t  into  a  low  well-bred  laugh. 
"I  mean,  my  dear  father,  that  we  could  not.  in  any 
case,  espouse  the  entire  village;  nor  have  I,  believe 
me,  the  slightest  intention  of  presenting  another 
Bilker  Bubbs  for  your  parental  benediction." 

"  No,  sir,  I  suspect  you  of  no  such  sensible  pur- 
pose," replied  the  squire,  his  face  darkening.  '"But 
may  I  a>k  how  the  Lady  Susan  Vavasour  has  mer- 
ited this  polite  tribute  to  her  memory?'' 

"  Simply  by  being  born  Bubbs,"  said  Mr.  Roch- 
ford.    "  A  family  misfortune,  sir,  —  no  more." 

"  You  forget,  perhaps,  that  your  great-grandfather 
was  a  small  farmer?"  said  Mr.  Hurbandine. 

"  One  of  them  was,"  replied  his  son.  "  His  mater- 
nal colleague  was  a  peer.  Speed  the  plough,  sir,  as 
much  as  you  please,  but  don't  run  it  over  my  moth- 
er's ancestors." 

The  incautious  words  had  barely  left  his  lips  when 
the  squire,  his  eyes  blazing  with  rage,  sprang  from 
his  chair  and  confronted  him  so  closely,  that  for  an 
instant  the  young  man  apprehended  violence. 

"Insult  me  to  my  face,  you  puppy!  you  cold- 
blooded offshoot  of  a  race  of  effete  boobies,  with  not 
so  much  red  blood  in  their  whole  line  as  would  paint 
an  ace  of  hearts!"  thundered  the  angry  squire. 
"  Leave  the  mom,  sir  !  Begone  !  And  mark  this," 
he  added,  sinking  his  voice  to  a  lower  but  not  less 
furionS  tone  ;  "see  that  I  do  not  give  you  a  second 
Stikey  Bubbs  for  your  mother!" 

"What  say  you  to  a  stretch  across  the  hills, 
Tom  ?  "  said  young  Hurbandine  to  Mr.  Castleton, 
who  was  playing  at  croquet  by  himself  on  the  lawn. 

"  In  a  balloon  ?  "  inquired  his  friend,  shading  his 
eye-,  and  pretending  to  survey  the  heights  in  ques- 
tion with  great  alarm. 

"  They  have  been  pronounced  accessible,"  said 
Rochford.  "  At  least,  my  aunt,  Lady  Clamborough, 
scaled  one  of  the  loftier  peaks  last  year  in  her  Bath- 
chair,  attended  only  by  her  fat  lap-dog  and  one  de- 
voted page,  and  actually  returned  to  dinner!  But 
she  was  a  remarkably  plucky  person  at  eighty ;  and 
if  you  really  think  —  " 
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"  Say  no  more.  I  share  the  peril  and  the  glory," 
said  Mr.  Castleton,  flinging  away  his  mallet. 

44  Still,  if  you  have  anything  to  do  in  the  village." 

"  But  I  have  n't.  On  my  loord,  now,  I  have  n't," 
said  the  Honorable  Tom,  promptly.  "  To-day  I  'in 
in  a  mountain  mood.     Away  !  " 

That  Mr.  Castleton's  mood  inclined  to  the  moun- 
tain rather  than  the  plain  might  have  been  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  in  his  pocket  at  that  mo- 
ment a  letter,  conveying  in  distinct,  not  to  say  em- 
phatic, terms  an  invitation  to  a  fistic  encounter  with 
a  gentleman  named  Cornelius  Podgerbot,  whose 
feelings  had  been  outraged  by  his  —  the  Honorable 
Tom's  —  bearing  in  reference  to  one  '•  Ally  Davis  of 
the  mill."  For,  though  far  from  being  deficient  in 
courage,  Mr.  Castleton's  soul,  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
actual  personal  conflict,  and  the  prospect  of  a  pos- 
sible defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  burly  clown  was  in- 
tolerable. 

Lighting  their  pipes  at  the  lodge,  and  sending 
back  word  from  thence  that  they  might  not  return 
to  dinner,  the  two  gentlemen  accordingly  set  forth. 

It  was  late  when  they  returned,  for  the  aseensiod 
proved  practicable,  and  there  WM  even  a  very  eoiu- 
lortable  inn  —  the  Welsh  Harp  —  at  the  top,  at 
which  the  enterprising  traveller*,  obtained  a  dinner 
that  would  not  have  discredited  Franeatclli,  aeeoflfe* 
panied  by  an  appetite  that  not  even  In  could  pro- 
vide. It  was  still  daylight,  however,  when,  on  ne  tr- 
ing  the  lodge,  they  met  Gerald  Hurbandine  striding 
hastily  along. 

'■  Anxious  about  us?"  asked  Mr.  Castleton,  with 
feeling.      "  Really,  my  dear  Hurbandine,  this   i-  too 
—  too  much."      (He  wiped  his  eyes  with  the  cutf  of 
it.)     "'  Touching  anecdote  of  an  elder  broth- 
er ! '" 

(i  raid  laughed,  but  seemed  disposed  to  continue 
his  way. 

"  I  shall  be  back  in  half  an  hour,"  said  he. 

His  brother  took  bim  aside. 

'•  Is  all  ri^ht?      Where's  the  govern<v 

"About  the  grounds,  I  think.  Why?"  asked 
Gerald. 

"  Sweet  ?  " 

"  As  sugar.      Again,  why  V  " 

"  He  does  not  suspect  yuu.     Gerald,  I  know  v. 
you  are  going.     Take  my  adv;  the  young 

man.  earnestly,  — "  don't." 

M  I  must  and  will,"  replied   Gerald,  his  fore 
flashing.     "She    is    alone    to-night, —  alone    at  the 
farm.      I    have    not   had    such    a    chance    th> 
months." 

u  Etude  to  whisper  in  company,"  said  Mr.  ( 
ton.     '•  I  think  I  shall  leave  you.     I  also  think  I  felt 
a  <!rnp  alight  on  my  n 

'•  It  does  rain,"  said  Rochford.  M  Come,  Gerald. 
Well,  if  you  will,"   he   added,  as   the   other  turned 

ke  my  overcoat.     I   don't  like   the 
And  he  flung  him  that  garment  (of  a  light  fawn- 
.  which  he  was  carrying  on  his  arm. 
tanks,  old  fellow."     And  ^Gerald,  throwing  it 
over  his  shoulders,  hastened  away. 


It  was  a  fact,  howsoever  Gerald  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  it,  that  "  my  lady  "  Katy  was  alone 
veiling  at  the  little  farm-house,  the  usual  week- 
day p  in  old  woman  and  two  stout  boys, 
having  gone  to  a  neighboring  fair.  But  they  would, 
.turn  before  night,  when  Katy  would,  in 
all  probability,  trip  across  the  fields  to  the  town 
mansion  in  Llbwyddcoed. 


As  young  Hurbandine  hurried  along,  he  debated 
whether  he  would  abide  this  chance  or  boldly  attack 
the  cottage.  In  the  former  case.  Katy  might  not  be 
alone  ;  in  the  latter,  she  certainly  would  be  ;  and 
that  which  Gerald  had  resolved  upon  demanded  both 
time  and  secrecy.  A  side  door,  standing  ajar,  de- 
cided him;  but,  though  conscious  of  an  ally  within, 
a  whisper  in  Katy's  heart  that  stood  his  friend,  a 
tremor  unusual  with  him,  —  arising,  perhaps,  from 
the  consciousness  of  taking  an  unfair  advantage,  — 
checked  him,  as  he  raised  his  hand  to  knock.  After 
a  moment's  irresolution,  he  pushed  the  door  a  litde 
wider  open.     Katy  was  before  him. 

Her  back  was  towards  the  door,  and,  intent  on 
her  occupation,  she  was  as  yet  unconscious  of  any 
beholder.  The  queen  of  beauty  of  Llbwyddcoed 
was  not  attired  in  satin  and  gold.  She  was  neither 
working  tapestry  nor  playing  the  lute.  Her  dress 
was  a  very  lull,  short  petticoat  of  some  gray  stutf, 
disclosing,  as  the  wearer  bent  over  her  work,  a 
beauty  and  amount  of  limb  rarely  vouchsafed  to  the 
of  mortal  man  ;  for  Katy's  heart  was  not  purer 
than  her  taste,  ami,  fair  as  she  seemed,  her  ordinary 
attire  rather  disguised  than  augmented  her  loveli- 
She  had  thrown  ofl",  for  the  moment's  exi- 
g.nee.  her  upper  dress,  and  pearly  shoulders  and 
rounded  arms  were  having  it  ail  their  own  way,  in 
a  manner  BO  entrancing  that  it  was  no  wonder  Ger- 
ald stood  rooted  to  the  ground,  like  the  bold  hunter 
who  surprised  Diana. 

The   bewitching   creature  was   doing   something 
with  a  tub,  but  whether  with  milk  or  meal  —  inas- 
much as  her  arms  emerged  from  the  white  contents 
hardly  whiter  than  before  —  it  would  have  been  im- 
■ 

••  Katy  !" 

The  girl  sprang  round,  as  if  a  shot  had  struck 
her.      The   next    instant    the   color   rushed   into  her 

She  snatch,-. 1  her  scarlet  cloak  from  a  ol 
horse  that  stood  near,  and  wrapping  it  hastily  round 
her  neck  and  bosom,  confronted   her  visitor  with  an 
air  that   had  in  it  certainly  more  of  anger  than  of 
love. 

M  you  knew  that  I  was  left  alone  !  "  she 
said,  in  a  voice  of  unmistakable  resentment. 

Gerald  namted  to  the  open  door. 

••  That  is  part  of  my  ea  »r  the  rest,  time 

is  precious.     I  have  that  to  say  —  " 

••  Von  will  1c  tve  the,  house,  without  another  word," 
said  Katy.  M  Then,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  be 
justified  in  listening  to  your  excuses,  —  even  from 
the  upper  wind 

••  Consider  my  excuses  made,"  said  the  young 
man  :  ••  and,  for  pity's  sake,  hear  —  " 

••  Not  where  you  stand,"  returned  the  imperious 
young  lady,  at,  with  an  air  a  duchess  might  have 
envied,  she  pointed  to  the  door. 

Policy,  as  well  as  good  taste,  suggested  obedi- 
ence, and  Gerald,  retreating,  closed  the  door,  and 
1  round  the  angle  of  the  cottage  into  the 
garden.  As  if  to  reward  this  docility,  Katy 
presently  opened  the  lower  window,  —  almost  within 
arm's  length.  The  brief  interval  had  sufficed  her 
nimble,  lingers  to  arrange  her  dress  in  its  usual  form, 
and  when  Katy  appeared  in  the  window,  her  face 
w;is  calm  and  rather  pale.  There  was,  moreover, 
a  look  of  resolution  in  the  lucid  blue  eyes  she  bent 
upon  her  lover,  which  he  did  not  at  first  under- 
stand. 

'•  My  lady,"  however,  partook  her  father's  taste 
for  coming  to  the  point ;  and,  taking  advantage  of 
Gerald's  momentary  perplexity,  did  so  now. 
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u  You  did  wrong  in  coming  hither,  Mr.  Hurban- 
dine,"  she  began. 

"  My  name  is  Gerald,  Katy,"  put  in  Gerald, 
softly. 

*•  And  mine  Taffey,"  said  Katy.  "  It  is  no  mat- 
ter ;  you  did  wrong,  as  I  said,  in  coming  —  but, 
strange  to  say,  I  wished  to  see  you  and  —  " 

"  Strange  !*" 

"  Your  imprudence  and  selfishness  have  done  me 
harm,  —  much  harm  and  wrong,"  continued  the  girl, 
her  tears  rising.  u  I  have  warned  —  reproached  — 
entreated,  in  vain.  [Now,  I  have  to  tell  you,  you 
will  never  —  " 

"  Stop.     Will  you  not  listen  ?  "  pleaded  Gerald. 

u  Certainly,  if  you  will,"  said  Katy,  with  a  sad 
little  smile.  "  My  speech  first,  —  it  may  shorten  the 
discussion.  My  mother  has  spoken  to  me,  and  does 
not,  I  am  afraid,  quite  believe  that  I  have  done  all 
in  my  power  to  check  this  —  what  shall  I  call  it?  — 
this  "habit,  this  fancy  of  yours,  for  singling  me  out, 
among  the  other  village  girls,  for  the  high  favor  of 
your  notice." 

"  Not  so,  Katv.  I  have  ever  been  most  guard- 
ed—" 

"In  the  presence  of  your  father.  Yes,"  said 
Katy.  ¥  To  do  you  justice,  nothing,  on  those  oc- 
casions, could  be  stonier  —  more  becoming,  that  is 

—  than  your  demeanor.     Your  brother  is  more  dar- 
ing.    He  smiles  ! " 

"  He  did  so  for  my  sake,  —  and  yours,"  added 
Gerald,  hastily. 

"  To  distract  papa's  attention  from  the  really 
naughty  boy,"  said  Katy,  with  a  curl  of  the  lip, 
which,  nevertheless,  quivered  in  the  act.  M  It  is, 
very  kind  of  Mr.  Rochford.  Indeed,  you  are  both 
very  kind  —  very  thoughtful  —  for  yourselves.  On 
my  account,  at  least,  Mr.  Hurbandine,  you  shall 
have  no  more  trouble.  Let  this  little  amusement 
end.  It  has  served  its  turn,  and  London  must  be 
pining  for  your  reappearance.  Henceforth,  I  am 
the  blacksmith's  daughter;  you,  the  squire's  son. 
And  if  I  am  entitled  to  any  wages  for  my  part  in 
the  pretty  little  play,  let  it  be  this  "  —  and  the  girl 
drew  herself  up  with  unconscious  dignity  —  "  that 
neither  yourself  nor  your  brother  presume  to  ad- 
me  again.  Do  not,  Mr.  Hurbandine,  do  me 
the  wrong  of  believing  this  coquetry  or  caprice. 
These  arts  are  for  high-bred  ladies  in  London. 
Here,  we  show  what  we  feel,  and  mean  what  we 
Our  acquaintance  is  ended.  Now —  Who 
is  that  ?  "  she  added,  with  a  look  of  unmistakable 
alarm. 

"Who?  What?  Where?"  exclaimed  Ger- 
ald. 

"  I  thought  some  one  stood  in  the  shrubbery-path, 
and  moved  away  when  I  cried  out ! "  said  Katy  ■  ••  I 

—  I   am   not   quite  myself.      Perhaps   it   was  my 
fancy,"  she  added.     "  Now,  go." 

"Now  for  my  speech,"  was  Gerald's  reply,  as  he 
moved  a  step  nearer  to  the  window.  "  I,  too,  have 
made  my  resolutions.  I  have  been  dreaming,  but  I 
awoke  to-day;  and  to  what  conviction,  what  reality  ? 
Even  this,  my  darling,  —  that  the  whole  tribe  of 
Veres  and  Vavasours,  from  the  remotest  patriarch 
down  to  my  humble  self,  are  not  to  be  weighed 
against  one  blacksmith's  daughter,  nay,  not  against 
her  smallest  finger  or  one  lock  of  her  silken  hair  !  " 
He  stopped  for  an  instant.  "  Katy,  will  you  marry 
me  ?     Love,  will  you  be  my  wife  ?  " 

The  girl,  white  with  emotion,  pressed  her  hands 
to  her  bosom. 

"  Mr.  Gerald ! "  she  gasped. 


"  Say  Gerald,  and  I  am  answered,"  pleaded  the 
lover. 

"  But  —  your  father  —  ?  " 

"  Leave  that  to  me.  All  will  be  well.  Speak, 
dear,  —  your  answer  ?  " 

"  You  are  foolish,  and  I  am  wrong,"  said  Katy, 
after  a  moment's  struggle  ;  "  but  —  but  —  I  love 
you,  dear,"  and  she  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 


It  was  a  few  minutes  before  the  satisfactorv  ter- 
mination of  the  quarrel  just  described,  that  the 
worthy  squire,  while  pausing  in  his  evening  stroll 
to  prune  a  tree,  was,  to  his  great  astonishment,  can- 
noned against  by  a  young  man,  who  with  his  dress 
disordered,  and  a  face  inflamed  with  heat  and  pas- 
sion, came  dashing  through  the  trees,  as  if  regard- 
less of  all  obstructions. 

"  Hallo,  Tom  Fullafield  !  what  game 's  this  ?  " 
shouted  the  squire,  recovering  his  equilibrium. 

"  It's  a  providence,  —  squire,  —  findin'  you  here," 
gasped  the  youug  farmer.  "  Go  you  on  to  the 
corner,  that  'n  leadin  to  Taffey's  farm,  —  and  — 
and  you  '11  see." 

"  See  !     See  what,  man  ?     Rick  on  fire  ?  " 

"  Worse,  you  '11  say,"  returned  young  Fullafield, 
with  a  sullen  fierceness  that  provoked  the  impa- 
tient squire  into  grasping  him  by  the  collar. 

"  What  d'  ye  mean,  you  blockhead  ?  "  he  thun- 
dered.    "  Have  you  lost  both  brains  and  tongue  ?  " 

"  There  's  your  son  a-kissin'  Taffey's  daughter, 
that 's  all,"  returned  Thomas,  choking  with  excite- 
ment and  insensate  rage. 

"My  son?     Which'?" 

"  Mr.  Rochford,  —  curse  him  !  "  added  Tom,  in  a 
lower  voice. 

The  squire's  eye  flashed,  but  he  displayed  no 
outward  anger. 

"  Get  home,  Fullafield,"  he  said ;  "  compose 
yourself,  and  say  nothing." 

He  turned  »and  strode  away. 

"  The  boy  defies  me,  then  ?  He  shall  repent  it ! 
Ay,  to  the  next  generation  ! "  he  muttered,  furi- 
ously. 

At  the  turn  of  the  road,  the  little  farm-house,  in- 
deed, came  into  view.  It  was  now  dark,  but  forms 
were  clearly  distinguishable,  and  it  so  chance  1  that, 
at  the  moment  the  squire  obtained  a  view  of  what 
was  going  forward,  Gerald  was  being  permitted  to 
take  (through  the  window)  a  parting  embrace  of 
her  whom  he  now  regarded  as  his  affianced  wife. 
The  brothers  were  much  alike,  in  build  and  stature. 
The  squire's  eve  caught  the  familiar  light-brown 
overcoat  usually  worn  by  Rochford,  and  not  a 
doubt  that  it  was  his  younger  son  ever  entered  his 
mind.  He  ground  his  teeth  together,  and  his  face 
grew  white,  as  he  vowed  in  his  mind  to  execute  a 
certain  resolution  to  which  he  had  been  striving  to 
come.     He  turned,  and  hurried  homeward. 

Suddenly  a  suspicion  occurred  to  him. 

"  Can  the  boy  be  in  earnest?  Is  it  possible  that, 
in  spite  of  his  disdainful  denial,  he  is  willing  to 
make  that  pretty  girl  his  wife  ?  I  will  test  him,  at 
least,"  thought  the  squire.  "  Youth  is  changeable. 
Yes,  that 's  but  fair." 

Rochford,  on  returning,  as  he  said,  from  the  sta- 
bles, was  informed  that  he  was  again  required  in 
the  library. 

"  Rochford,"  said  the  squire,  "  I  spoke  hotly  to 
you  this  morning,  but  I  think  you  will  acknowledge 
that  I  have  not  been,  on  the  whole,  an  arbitrary, 
tyrannical,  or  even  an  irritable  parent." 
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His  son —  not  without  a  shade  of  compunction 
for  his  own  shortcomings  —  admitted  that  such  was 
the  fact. 

"  You  will  have  less  hesitation,  then,"  resumed 
the  squire,  "  in  owning  the  exact  truth,  although  it 
may  not  be  in  strict  accordance  with  what  you  have 
already  given  me  to  understand." 

"  As  yet,  I  do  not  comprehend  your  meaning, 
sir,"  said  Rochford. 

"You  told  me,  this  morning,  that  nothing  should 
induce  you  to  present  'another  SukeyBubbs'  for 
my  paternal  blessing.  By  that  sarcasm  you  meant, 
I  presume,  that  you  would  not  condescend  to  marry 
beneath  your  station  '/  " 

"  You  are  right,  sir.  That  was  my  meaning," 
replied  the  young  man,  steadily. 

••Take  care,  Rochford;  you  cannot  have  forgot- 
ten our  conversation  of  the  morning,  nor  my  strong- 
ly expressed  desire  that  you  should  henceforth  re- 
frain from  your  harmful  intercourse  with  my  cot- 
tage tenantry.  Now,  take  care,"  said  the  squire, 
biting  his  lip  ominously. 

••  1  have  neither  forgotten  your  commands  nor 
the  emphasis  with  which  they  were  delivered,"  re- 
plied his  son,  whose  inclination  to  retort  too  fre- 
quently overcame  him. 

"  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  your  conduct 
since  ?  "  thundered  the  squire. 

"  Since  when  ?  Restrain  yourself,  sir,  if  you 
can"  said  the.  young  man,  haughtily  J  "  and  suffer 
me  to  understand  of  what  I  am  accused.  I  have 
done  nothing  contrary  to  your  command 

"  That  is  a  falsehood,  sir  !  " 

Rochford  started  to  his  feet. 

»  A  falsehood  !  " 

"  Am  I  not  to  believe  my  own  eyes  and  ears  ?  " 
shouted  the  squire,  his  passion  increasing  every  mo- 
ment.     "  You  have  disobeyed  me.      Now  you  would 
deceive   me.      Is   this  the   honor  of  the   Vera   and 
Vavasours,  of  which  you   are  so  tender  ?     Tic 
not  a  lout  on  my  land    that,  does  not   better  under- 
stand the   word.     You  shall  repent  this.      Y<-- 
fore  you  are    a  day  older,  you  shall   bitterly  i 
your    defiance    of    me.       Have    you    anything    to 
say  ? "  he  added,  as  his   son   turned   to  leave   the 
room. 

"  Xot  one  word,  sir,"  said  the  young  man,  proud- 
ly.    And  the  •quire  was  alone. 

The  morning  that  succeeded  this  interview 
bright  and  fresh,  tempting  more  than  one  habitually 
early  bird  to  be   astir    earlier  still.      Among  these 
were  Messrs.  Tail'ey  and   Aprcece,  who  lingered  fur 
a  moment  at  the  forge-door,  in  conversation. 

"  That's  most  as  passed,"  Mr.  Taffey  was  remark- 
ing;  and  I'm  glad  it  wan't  more.  He's  a  good 
heart,  and  a  wile  temper,  —  that's  how  /  reads  him. 
And  if  he  'd  make  up  his  mind  for  to  marry  any  one 
as  'ood  ketch  that  wile  temper,  an'  let  it  fly  out  o'  the 
winder,  as  my  lady  did  as  is  <rone,  there  'd  be  no 
better  man.  Hullo!  Talk  of  the —  Hem!  here's 
the  squire  himself. 

It  was,  indeed,  Mr.  Ilurbandine  who  came  trot- 
ting briskly  down  the  street,  and  reined  up  at  the 
forge. 

••  A  word  with  you  alone,  Ta: 

The  smith  beckoned  one  of  his  swarthy  followers 
to  take  the  squire's  horse,  and  they  walked  a  little 
apart. 

"  Taffey,"  said  Mr.  Ilurbandine,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  smith's  sleeve,  "  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
marry  again." 

The  honest  smith  could  not  forbear  a  start,  so 


aptly  did  the  remark  succeed  to  his  late  conversa- 
tion with  Apreeee.  But  why  come  to  him  ?  Did 
the  squire  think  that  he  could  forge  him  a  wife  to 
order  ?     His  doubts  were  instantly  resolved. 

"  You  have  a  daughter,  my  old  friend,"  continued 
the  squire,  "fair,  modest,  sweet,  intelligent.  She 
is  worthy  of  any  station.  She  is  seventeen  ;  I  am 
forty-seven.  If  she  were  willing  to  sacrifice  her 
bright  youth,  to  partake  the  lot  of  such  a  patriarch 
as  I  must  appear  to  her,  give  her  me  to  wife.  Be 
sure  that  I  will  deal  with  your  precious  flower  as 
tenderly,  with  affection  as  observant  and  as  confiding, 
as  any  lowlier  lover  whom  I  may  have  balked  of 
the  prize.     What  say  you  V  " 

Mr.  Taffey  was  far  too  much  bewildered  to  say 
anything.  He  could  only  stare  at  the  eager  speaker, 
shift  irom  one  leg  to  the  other,  take  off  his  cap  and 
put  it  on  again,  and  wish  for  his  wife. 

As  if  the  squire  had  divined  this  thought,  he 
proposed  an  instant  reference  to  that  lady.  To  the 
'  ottairc  they  went.  Fate  willed  that  Mrs.  Taffey 
should  be  "  out  and  about."  So  vague  an  indica- 
tion of  her  whereabouts  was  too  much  for  the  im- 
patient squire,  and,  Katy  being  in  her  apartment, 
Mr.  Taffey  was  prevailed  on.  much  against  his  in- 
clination, "to  undertake  the  office  of  plenipotei 
arid  lay  before  his  daughter  the  singular  proposal,  in 
which  he  himself  could  hardly  yet  beli 

•  They   did   say   as   she   should   marry   a    I 
thought   Mr.    Taffey,  as   he   went   out,  scratching 
his  head  :   "and  a  squire's  next  door  ton." 

He  was  absent  BO  long  that  the  squire,  finding 
the  suspense  intolerable,  was  about  to  disturb 

renee,  when  the  ambassador  returned,  some- 
what flushed  and  out  of  sorts. 

"  She  won't  ha'  nothing  to  say  to  't  till  she  have 
seen  you,  squire,"  was  the  announcement. 

••  Devilish  right  of  h.r,"  said  the  honest  squire; 
••  I  like  her  the  better  for  it." 

thing  on  her  mind,  which  you  won't 
like  so  well,  I  do  fear,"  remarked  Mr.  Taffey,  doubt- 
fully.    '•  Il<  re  she  is." 

Katy  entered,  as  he  spoke,  deadly  pale,  eyes  a 
little  red.  She  wore  the  dress  of  homely  gray,  in 
which  she  was  wont  to  go  about  her  cottage  work; 
but  the  richest,  the  most  studied  attire  could  have 
added  nothing  to  the  grace  and  dignity  of  the  girl's 
manner  as  she  courtesied,  with  a  sort  of  lofty  respect, 
to  the  lord  of  Llbwyddeoed.  The  latter,  on  his 
part,  thought  that  he  had  never  seen  her  to  such 
advanl  in  addition  to  the  beauty  with  which 

he  was  familiar,  there  was  in  her  countenance  an 
expression  of  i:  ling   that  gave  to  every 

lineament  life  and  speech. 

-  Katy,"  began  the  squire.     But  she  stopped  him. 

"  Please,  Mr.  Hurbandine,  before  you  say  one 
word  more,  permit  me  to  ask  a  question. 

"  Twenty,  my  dear,"  said  the  squire. 

••  Did  vou  see  your  son  last  night  2  " 

"  I  did." 

'•  Did  you  speak  of —  of  me  ?  " 

"  Of  nothing  else,"  replied  the  squire. 

"  I  must  have  misunderstood  my  father,  then," 
said  Katy,  the  color  rising  in  her  cheeks. 

"  And  why  so,  my  dear  child  ?  "  asked  the  puzzled 
squire. 

'■  Because,"  returned  Katy,  fixing  her  clear  eyes 
steadily  on  him,  —  because  your  son,  if  he  told  you 
anything,  must  have  told  you  that  he  had  asked 
me  to  become  his  wife,  and  that  I  had  consent- 
ed." 

'•  Merciful  Heaven,  child  !  what  are  you  saying  '  ' 
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ejaculated  Mr.  Hurbandine,  in  his  turn   growing 
pale.     "My  son  asked  you  to  be  bis  wife?" 
Katy  mistook  his  meaning. 

u  If  you  have  not  combined  to  insult  me,"  she 
said,  haughtily,  "  and  if  I  understand  your  message, 
it  was  an  honor  his  father  did  not  disdain." 

"  My  proposal  was  in  earnest,  my  poor  child," 
said  the  squire,  divided  between  anger  and  sorrow. 

•'And  his?"  half  whispered  the  girl. 

"  A  lie  !  "  shouted  the  squire.  "  A  villanous  de- 
ceit !  —  the  common  pretext  of  a  libertine,  whose 
other  arts  have  failed.  Alas  !  that  I  should  live  to 
say  it  of  my  son  !  Child,  child  !  he  had  no  thought 
of  marriage.  I  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  break- 
ing it  to  me.  I  spoke  Avith  leniency — nay,  with 
approbation  —  of  a  similar  union  once  contracted 
in  my  family.  He  sneered  it  down.  No,  he  is  a 
rascal,  —  the  first,  thank  Heaven,  in  my  line.  There 
is  no  taint  upon  the  honor  of  my  ancestors ;  and  the 
Veres  and  Vavasours,  if  boobies,  are  not  black- 
guards.    Forget  him,  my  poor  Katy." 

The  cottage-girl  took  him  up  unexpectedly. 
Making  one  step  towards  him,  she  looked  him  once 
more  steadily  in  the  face. 

"  Your  son  informed  you,  last  night,  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  making  me  his  wife  r  " 

"  He  distinctly  repeated  a  declaration  he  had 
made  to  me  in  the  morning,  that  nothing  should  in- 
duce him  to  marry  beneath  his  station,  —  my  consent 
(I  conclude)  notwithstanding." 

"  Fresh  from  my  presence  ! "  murmured  Katy. 

"  Even  so,"  said  the  squire,  sadly. 

li  Mr.  Hurbandine,"  resumed  the  girl,  raising  her 
eyes  suddenly,  with  a  light  in  them  he  had  not  seen 
before,  "  if  I  could  believe  this  insult  possible  —  " 

"  Katy  !  you  doubt  my  word !    But  go  on.   If —  " 

"  I  would  say,  do  with  me,  as  you  please,"  said 
Katy,  turning  her  crimson  face  from  the  squire  to 
her  father,  which  latter  gentleman  had  been  a  silent, 
not  to  say  bewildered,  spectator  of  this  scene. 

"  What  further  proof  do  you  require,  Katy  '?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Hurbandine.  "  Would  you  hear  from 
his  own  lips  the  confirmation  of  what  I  have  told 
you  V  " 

"  Then,  indeed,  I  could  not  doubt,"  said  Katy. 
"  But,  oh  !  sir,  if  you  had  heard  him  !  "  The  proud 
head  dropped  forward,  to  conceal  the  tear  that 
would  not  be  denied. 

"  Then,  so  you  shall ! "  exclaimed  the  squire. 
"  But  see,  Katy.  In  your  father's  presence  I  hold 
you  to  your  pledge.  If  my  son  rejects  the  treasure 
of  your  wifely  love,  it  is  mine,  mine  !  —  and  he  that 
dared  insult  your  innocence  with  his  profligate  vows 
shall  see  you  seated  where  his  mother  sat,  the  mis- 
tress of  Llbwyddcoed.  Taffey,  my  good  friend,  you 
are  witness  of  our  compact.  This  very  morning 
must  decide  all.  Explain  everything  to  your  good 
wife;  bid  her  soothe  and  guard  my  precious  Kate, 
and  come  up  with  her  —  you  also,  my  old  friend  — 
to  the  hall  about  noon.     Leave  the  rest  to  me. 

He  was  gone. 


The  noonday  sun  was  casting  rich  gleams  through 
the  stained-glass  windows  of  the  squire's  library,  and 
directing  a  particularly  bright  one  upon  the  face  of 
Lady  Susan  Vavasour  (born  Bubbs),  at  whom  Mr. 
Hurbandine  stood  gazing  with  an  interest  even 
more  than  common. 

"  I  hate  eavesdropping,"  said  the  squire,  leaving 
the  picture,  and  beginning  to  pace  the  room.  "  It's 
a  shabby  thing  at  best ;  but  in  this  case  —  at  least, 


in  my  humble  judgment  —  't  is  the  best  and  short- 
est way.  Half  a  dozen  words,  and  there  an  end  ! 
Whereas  we  may  go  on  fending  and  feneing,  and 
proving  and  doubting,  for  a  week  without  it.  Yes, 
better  so,"  concluded  the  honest  squire,  as,  with  a 
slightly  heightened  color,  he  took  a  lar^e  li<rht 
screen  that  leaned  against  the  wall,  and,  opening  il, 
drew  it  across  the  room  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
ceal a  door  that  opened  upon  a  side-staircase. 

At  that  door  he.  listened  for  a  moment. 

"  They  are  coming  !  " 

The  next  moment  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taffey,  with 
Katy,  made  their  appearance  under  the  guidance 
of  a  trusty  old  servant  of  the  squire's,  who  with- 
drew. 

The  two  elder  visitors  spoke  in  whispers,  and 
walked  on  tiptoe,  like  a  pair  of  respectable  married 
burglars.  Mr.  Taffey  had  with  difficulty  been  pre- 
vailed upon  not  to  leave  his  boots  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  Katy  followed,  with  a  face  and  air  outward- 
ly calm  and  composed  enough,  but  a  deadly  pallor 
succeeded  to  the  blush  with  which  she  had  acknowl- 
edged the  squire's  greeting,  and  she  found  herself 
compelled  to  accept  one  of  the  chairs  he  had  hastily- 
placed  for  her  mother  and  herself.  There  she 
forced  herself  to  sit,  with  a  cold  judicial  air,  wait- 
ing for  her  doom. 

The  squire  had  hardly  seated  himself  in  his  ac- 
customed place,  when  Rochford,  summoned  by  the 
old  servant  made  his  appearance. 

"  Sit  down,  Rochford,"  said  his  father,  in  a  con- 
ciliatory tone.  "  Our  last  two  interviews  have  not 
had  results  as  satisfactory  as  I  could  desire." 

M  The  third  time  is  proverbially  lucky,  sir,"  said 
the  young  man  smiling.  u  I  am  here  to  know  your 
pleasure." 

"  My  pleasure  is  your  happiness,"  returned  the 
squire.  "  Make  me  your  friend,  Koch.  Have  no 
mental  reservation  with  me  in  regard  to  what  I  am 
about  to  say.      Will  you  promise  ?  " 

"  I  do,  sir,"  said  the  young  man,  after  a  moment's 
pause. 

'•Enough.  What  are  your  feelings  —  what  your 
object  —  with  respect  to  Katy  Taffey  ?  " 

There  was  a  slight  movement  behind  the  screen, 
but.  neither  gentleman  observed  it. 

Rochford  had  hesitated  for  an  instant,  then  he 
said  :  "  Will  you,  in  your  turn,  promise  me,  my  dear 
father,  if  my  answer  does  not  please  you,  to  restrain 
your  anger  ?  " 

■  I  will,  Bock;  On  my  honor,  by  your  mother's 
memory,"  said  the  squire,  with  feeling,  "  I  will." 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  Rochford,  rising,  "  I  repeat  my 
twice-made  declaration.  I  do  not  love  the  girl; 
and,  if  I  d'ul.  sueh  are  the  prejudices  I  was  born 
with,  that  I  would  not  marry  her." 

"  You  are  a  greater  scoundrel  than  I  took  you 
for!"  said  the  squire,  in  a  distinct  but  perfectly 
controlled  voice.  "  No  heroics,  if  you  please,"  he 
added  ;  for  Rochford  had  sprung  from  his  cha 
if  his  father  had  dealt  him  a  blow.  "  Leave  me, 
and  blame  yourself  lor  what  may  follow." 

Rochford  looked  silently  at  his  father,  and  quitted 
the  room. 

The  squire  flung  the  screen  aside. 

But  the  girl,  with  a  gesture  almost  of  alarm,  mo- 
tioned him  from  her.  She  strove  to  utter  some 
words,  but  failed,  and  fell  helplessly  into  her  moth- 
er's arm*. 

"  What,  —  what  is  this  ?  Is  she  not  content  yet  ?  " 
asked  the  perplexed  suuire.  "  Can  tongue  speak 
plainer  ?     Tell  me,  Taffey,  what  can  I  do  more  ?  " 
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The  smith  passed  his  hand  through  his  iron-gray 
locks. 

"Well,  squire,  —  begging  pardon,"  he  said, — 
"  you  know9  I'm  a  houtspoken  man,  and,  since  you 
puts  it  to  us  wot  you  mought  do,  my  mi-sis  thinks, 
and  so  do  I,  and  we  've  been  all  a-thinking  —  on'y 
we  did  n't  like  for  to  be  troublesome  —  that  you  'd 
better  try  the  screen  again,  and  just  see  what  t' 
other  "il  say  !  " 

"  T '  other  !  "  ejaculated  the  squire. 

There  was  no  time  for  further  explanation,  nor 
any  need  to  replace  the  screen.  Gerald,  resolve  1  to 
confess  all  to  his  father,  entered  the  study  at  that 
moment  tor  that  very  purpose. 

Words  were  superfluous  then.  The  eyes,  the 
cheeks  of  tin;  young  lovers  told  everything,  —  every- 
thing that  was  essential  to  the  squire's  enlighten- 
ment. It  was  left  for  after-explanation  how  the 
incidental  borrowing  «of  a  light-brown  paletot,  l>y  a 
gentleman  who  generally  sported  a  dark  one,  had 
led  to  such  serious  complications  and  important  dis- 
coveries. 

The  squire,  frank  and  generous  as  he  was  quick 
and  impulsive,  accepted  a  solution  far  more  apt  and 
seemly  than  he  had,  for  a  brief  space,  had  in  con- 
templation, and  heartily  lent  himself  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  own  prophecy.  There  ICO*  a  marriage 
at  Llbwyddcoed  ;  and,  if  it  was  not  a  merry  one,  we, 
who  were  among  the  bidden,  know  not  what  mirth 
means.  Patrician  and  plebeian  guests  united  on 
this  occasion  in  such  harmony,  and  with  such  a 
community  of  good  breeding,  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  say  which  was  which.  It  was,  however, 
noticeable,  that  neither  my  Lord  Leatherhead  nor 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Castleton  was  present. 

Mr.  Rochford,  though  gay  and  condescending  at 
the  festivity,  had  not,  at  that  period,  wholly  for^iy- 
en  his  brother's  choice.  It  was  remarked  that  he 
never  again  wore  that  fawn-colored  paletot  which 
had  indirectfy  contributed  to  the.  wooing  of  K  ity, 
and  shortly  alter  presented  it  to  his  valet.  It  il  BO 
be  presumed,  however,  that  he  has  got  over  the 
prejudices  he  was  "born  with,"  being  now  engaged 
to  a  very  amiable  girl,  the  only  (laughter  and  heir- 
ess of  David  Black  Dymond,  Esq.,  the  well-known 
millionnaire,  who  commenced  his  useful  and  pros- 
perous career  as  a  common  miner  at  half  a  crown  a 
day. 

Some  words  caught  our  ear,  as  we  wandered 
through  the  marriage  throng,  spoken  by  two  gen- 
tlemen in  very  holiday  garments,  who  were  half 
concealed  by  a  column  in  the  hall.  They  were  Mr. 
Apreece  and  Mr.  Tafley. 

"  Nunc  est  bibenduin,"  remarked  the  former,  and 
there,  was  a  clinking  of  glasses,  as  in  good  fellow- 
ship. 

"  Werry  much  so,"  returned  Mr.  Tafley,  "  if  by 
bend  'em  means  '  be  civil.'  If  all  great  folks  like 
squire,  would  bend  'em  a  little  more,  't  would  be 
better  iroinir  for  all." 


CONCERNING  PR.E-RA1TIAELITISM. 

ITS    ART,    LITERATURE,    AXD    PROFESSORS. 

Tins  subject,  which  at  one  time  occupied  public 
attention  to  a  degree  very  unusual  in  questions  of 
art,  bus  recently  cropped  up  again ;  and  though 
now  shorn  of  much  that  rendered  its  primitive  va- 
garies so  amusing,  it  yet  bids  fair  to  struggle  as 
grotesquely  tor  a  second  existence  in  literature,  as 
it  once  did  in  actual  painting.  Mr.  W  M.  Rossetti, 
the  arch-priest  of  this  more  than  Elcusinian  mys- 


tery in  all  that  regards  beauty,  has  lately  repub- 
lished in  a  collected  form  his  various  essays  in  art- 
criticism  made  during  the  last  eighteen  years.  He 
entitles  his  volume  Fine  Art,  chiefly  contemporary, 
and  as  its  principal  interest  consists  in  that  portion 
relating  to  pne-Raphaelirism,  the  work  in  question 
will  form  a  convenient  text  for  our  discussion  of  the 
subject. 

Although  it  is  intended  that  this  article  should  be 
confined  for  the  most  part  to  Mr.  Rossetti's  book,  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  making  some  allusion  to  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  The  success  of  this  art- 
critic  was  obtained  solely  by  the  elegance  of  his 
language,  and  by  a  reliance  upon  the  profound  ig- 
norance of  all  concerning  art  prevailing  amoi 
pnblic  in  general,  and  among  literary  men  in  par- 
ticular. The  latter  were  not  sufficiently  well 
grounded   in  the  true  and  simple  principles  of  art 

—  although  they  might  have  had  a  smattering  of 
them  —  to  detect  the   fallacies,  exaggeration,  and 

use  that  were  so  cleverly  disguised  mi 
five  arid  fascinating  a  dress.  To  their  eyes 
the  delusion  was  complete,  and  their  praise  of  the 
writer  as  the  first  art-critic  in  the  world  w.is 
equalled  only  by  the  completeness  of  the  delusion. 
Such  was  tin-  bewitching  nature  of  the  effect,  that 
for  some  time  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
Work,  the  periodical  press  teemed  with  ridiculous 
and  abortive  attempts  at  writing  pure  Ru<k 
Nature,  had  not,  however,  supplied  those  writers 
with  that  peculiar  kink  or  twist  in  the  brain  which 
so  strikingly  distinguished  the  mental  organization 
of  their  prototype.  In  his  writings  will  be  found 
Strangely  united  most  unmitigated  nonsense  with 
the   DO  I  diction,  and  all  direct  attempts  to 

rival  him  were  slowly  but  necessarily  abandoned. 
His  pernicious  influence,  however,  remains.  The 
domain  of  art  has  been  taken  i  of  by  the 

DMre  literary  man  ;  a  fad  which  has  led  to  its  being 
treated  as  a  page  and  column  spinning  commodity, 

—  as  a  "  pot  boiler,"  in  fact.  Hence  the  plain  and 
simple  principles  of  art  have  been  spun  out  into 
such  fine  long-drawn  threads,  so  twisted,  stretched, 
and  wound  about,  that  it  is  unprofitable,  if  not  per- 
fectly useless,  to  attempt  to  disentangle  so  compli- 
cated and  maze-like  a  skein.  This  is  the  result  of 
men  trained  only  to  literature  applying  their  stock- 
in-trade  to  subjects  they  do  not  fundamentally  un- 
derstand. But  even  those  who  do,  both  theoreti- 
cally and  practically,  understand  legitimate  art, 
have  been  in  too  many  instances,  affected  by  this 
pernicious  influence,  —  for  they  either  feel  obliged, 
or  are  perhaps  too  well  inclined  to  sacrifice  clear, 
brief,  and  intelligible  writing  in  support  of  art  to 
the  ambition  of  obtaining  a  literary  reputation  for 
themselves.  Thus  the  artist  is  very  often  con- 
strained to  be  contented  with  the  length  rather 
than  the  soundness  of  the  criticism,  and  he  must  be 
clever  indeed  if  he  can  extract  from  a  cloud  of 
words  and  a  mist  of  meaning  any  information,  tech- 
nical or  otherwise,  likely  to  be  either  of  advantage 
to  himself,  or  instructive  to  the  publie  —  for  the 
general  reader,  becoming  lost  in  the  meshes  of 
rigmarole,  lays  down  his  daily  paper  or  monthly 
magazine,  with  a  faint  glimmering  that  he  has  read 
something  mightily  fine,  with  a  vague  impression 
that  art  is  a  mystery,  and  with  an  unpleasant  sus- 
picion that,  at  any  rate,  it  is  far  above  his  own  un- 
tutored comprehension. 

As  a  proof  of  the  now  established  abuse  of  words, 
as  regards  circumlocution  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  page  and  column  spinning,  and  in  this  inst; 
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may  be  added,  for  the  purpose  of  theory  vamping, 
take  the  present  book   by  Mr.  Rossetti.     It   con- 
sists of*  nearly  four  hundred  pages,  and  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  persons  well  acquainted  with 
art,  and  well  read  in  the  best  writers  on  art,  will 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  from  it  any  exact 
definition  of  pne-Raphaelitism,  because  the  defini- 
tions,  although   numerous,  are   so   expanded   into 
words,  that  the  only  resting-place  seems  to  be  the 
adoption   of  a   quotation   from   M.  Delacroix,  the 
celebrated  French  painter,  which   is   placed  as  a 
heading  to  the  chapter  entitled  "  Prae-Raphaelitism." 
He  says:  "  I  am  not  the  adversary  of  that  which  is 
now  being  done  in  English  painting.     I  have,  in 
fact,  been  struck  with  the  prodigious  conscientious- 
ness which  these  people  carry  even  into  subjects  of 
imagination.     It  seems,  indeed,  they  in  returning 
to  an  excessive  rendering  of  detail,  they  are  in  paths 
more  suited  to  their  genius  than  when  they  imitate 
the  Italian  painters,  and  above  all  the  French  col- 
ons ts."   There  are  few  besides  rabid  pra>Raphaelites 
who  will  thank  M.  Delacroix  for  his  left-handed 
compliment.     However,  he   has   made  their   creed 
clear  as  far  as  he  goes ;  but  the  question  still  re- 
mains as  to  degree.     Without  endeavoring  to  dis- 
cover that  at  present,  it  may  be  well  to  test  the  more 
evident    principles    adopted    by   prae-Raphaelites. 
Both  the  principles  and  the  practice  will  be  best 
illustrated    by   supposing    a    subject.      Let    it   be 
"  Cupid  lost  in  a  Forest."     If  the  painter  cannot 
succeed  in  catching  a  live   Cupid,  wings    and  all, 
he  must  search  among  the  chubby  children  in  his 
neighborhood  for  a  boy  the  nearest  in  resemblance 
to  the  Cupid  of  his  imagination.     Having  succeeded 
in  that,  he  has  next  to  search  for  a  forest  and  to 
ramble  about  until  he  finds  that  part  of  it  in  which 
he  may  think  a  Cupid  would  be  most  in  danger  of 
losing  his   way.     He   must  then    bring  the  chubby 
boy  of  his  selection  and  place  him  in  the  chosen 
part  of  the  forest.     He  now  sits  down  to  exercise 
his   "  prodigious   conscientiousness "   of  detail,   the 
admiration   of  the  great    French   painter,  and   to 
paint   the  fact  before  him   exactly  as  he  sees  it, 
neither  more  nor  less,  according  to  the  school  of 
which  he  is  a  member.     He  is,  however,  allowed 
to   exercise   some   little   discretion.     If  his    Cupid 
should  have  recently  had  the  small-pox,  or  should 
be  only  just  recovering  from  the  measles,  he  is  not 
bound  to  record  the  marks  that  remain  of  those 
infantine   diseases   on   his  canvas ;  but  should   his 
model  Cupid  display  a  tendency  to  a  watery  head, 
possess  a  pair  of  bandy  legs  or  an  incipient  state  of 
rickets,    so     must    his    Cupid    be    painted.       The 
painter  has  made  his  choice  of  the  nearest  approach 
to  his  idea  that  he  could  get,  and  must  abide  by 
it ;  for,  says  Mr.  Rossetti,  '•  transform,  disguise,  im- 
prove, he  may  not."     With  respect   to  the  forest, 
again,  he  is  bound  to  paint  what  he  sees.     He  must 
not  deviate  "  from  the  fact  before  him."     Impelled 
once  more   by  his  •'  prodigious    conscientiousness," 
he  must  paint  every  tree,  every  branch  of  a  tree, 
every  leaf,  every  weed,  and   every  stem  of  every 
weed,  every  tuft  of  grass,  and  each  blade  of  every 
tuft  of  grass,  —  in  short,  paint  every  object  he  sees 
with  the  utmost  diligence  and  labor.     Even  should 
a   weasel  be  seen  sleeping  among   the  weeds,  he 
becomes  part  of  the  subject.     He  has  been  seen,  and 
must  be  painted.     If  the  little  animal  will  not  stay 
to  be  painted,  the  artist  must  appeal  to  Mr.  Rossetti 
for  instruction    and    advice,  and  he,  knowing   the 
proverbial   difficulty   of  catching  a   weasel    asleep, 
would  recommend  a  residence  in  the  forest  until 


one  could  be  met  with  to  sit  for  his  portrait  when 
quite  wide  awake.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  Mr. 
Rossetti  is  liberal  in  the  latitude  he  allows  a  painter, 
when  compared  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  as  the  latter  does 
not  permit  the  exercise  of  choice  in  anything,  for  he 
peremptorily  says,  "  Select  nothing,"  —  therefore  an 
artist  painting  a  picture  of"  Cupid  lost  in  a  Fo 
must  take  the  first  boy  he  may  meet,  whether  short 
or  tall  in  stature  —  seven  or  fourteen  years  of 
age  —  bullet-headed,  suggestive  of  jail  —  or  pim- 
ple-beaded, indicative  of  idiotcy.  So,  too,  for  the 
forest,  no  wandering  about  or  selection  can  be 
allowed.  "  Select  nothing,"  —  therefore  the  first 
part  of  the  forest  arrived  at  must  be  accepted,  and 
then  the  whole  must  be  elaborated  with  all  the 
"prodigious  conscientiousness"  already  described. 
And  this,  then,  really  is  pra?-Raphaelitism  ? 
Yes,  as  expounded  by  its  lawgivers,  the  Rossettis 
and  Buskins.  A  glance  at  vae  same  subject,  as 
painted  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Dark  Ages 
of  art,  before  those  two  flaring  links  of  fine-art 
literatin-e  dazzled  the  weak  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
threw  a  halo  of  glory  round  newly  born  nonsense, 
will  tend,  it  is  hoped,  to  make  all  that  has  just  been 
said  more  clear  to  the  general  reader.  To  begin 
with  Cupid,  that  figure  would  be  drawn  with  all 
the  grace  in  action  and  the  elegance  in  form  that 
could  be  conceived  by  the  artist ;  reference  would 
be  had  to  the  best  remains  of  the  antique ;  and 
finally  the  whole  would  be  corrected  from  nature 
to  prevent  the  figure  from  being  idealized  beyond 
the  possible  and  the  real ;  for  unless  those  impor- 
tant essentials  be  preserved,  human  impulse  will 
not  sympathize  with  the  efforts  and  intentions  of 
the  artist.  As  for  the  forms  of  the  trees  in  the 
forest,  the  foliage  and  the  vegetation  generally, 
and  the  pervading  color,  these  would  all  be  varied 
and  subordinated  to  an  uniform  effect,  and  to  the 
relief  and  enhancement  of  the  figure,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  to  the  eye  and  mind  of  the 
beholder  a  well-foe ussed,  intelligible,  and  perfect 
whole. 

Du  Fresnoy,  as  translated  by  Mason,  says :  — 

"  Nor  jet  to  Nature  such  strict  homage  pay, 
As  not  to  quit  when  Genius  leads  the  way  ; 
Nor  yet,  though  Genius  all  his  succor  sends, 
His  mimic  powers  though  ready  Memory  lends, 
l'resume  from  Nature  wholly  to  depart, 
For  Nature  is  the  arbitress  of  Art." 

This  last  is  the  style  of  art  which,  Mr.  Rossetti 
says,  pne-Raphaelitism  has  put  down.  lias  it  ? 
That  remains  to  be  seen.  But  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  time  chosen  for  making  the  experi- 
ment gave  it  every  prospect  of  success.  There  had 
been  nothing  very  striking  in  the  previous  exhibi- 
tions during  a  few  years  previously.  The  knowl- 
edge of  art  among  the  people  was  confined  to  a 
few,  and  even  they  were  quite  unable  to  withstand 
the  novelty  and  excitement  caused  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  prae-Raphaelite  movement ;  but 
above  all,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
that  day  appeared  to  permit,  nay,  seemed  to  en- 
courage, the  exhibition  of  pictures  painted  by  pupils 
in  open  revolt  and  in  declared  antagonism  to  the 
rules  of  the  Academy  over  which  he  presided,  —  an 
Academy,  be  it  remembered,  established  under  royal 
patronage,  not  only  for  the  improvement  of  artists, 
but  also  for  the  diifusion  of  taste  among  the  people. 
But  then  —  ay,  "there's  the  rub"  —  the  shillings! 
The  shillings  paid  at  the  doors  by  the  public  to  see 
pictures  exhibited  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, painted  in  a  manner  denounced  in  the  lecture- 
rooms  of  that  institution,   not  only  in  that   same 
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year,  but  which  had  been  annually  condemned  in 
principle  from  the  first  year  the  Royal  Academy 
came  into  existence,  were  numerous-  In  theatrical 
phrase,  the  pra?-Raphaelite  pictures  were  "  a  regular 
draw."  The  fierce  discussion  which  arose  in  the 
press  kept  up  the  popular  excitement,  and  the  in- 
creasing receipts  were  too  tempting.  It  was  not, 
perhaps,  that  the  academicians  loved  art  less,  but 
they  loved  the  shillings  more. 

The  mischief  did  not  stop  here.  It  happened  at 
about  this  period  that  wealthy  and  prosperous  buy- 
ers resident  in  the  manufacturing  districts  having 
become  tired  of  purchasing  by  the  vanful  or  cart- 
load, the  modern  Raphaels,  Rembrandts,  Ruys- 
daels,  and  Poussins  with  which  as  a" collection  of 
old  masters  "  they  occasionally  furnished  their  large 
houses  from  top  to  bottom  in  a  few  hours,  were 
induced  to  turn  their  attention  to  pictures  by  living 
painters,  the  authenticity  of  whose  works  could  not 
be  doubted,  which  were  publicly  exhibited  under 
the  assumed  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  which  had  besides  the  advantage  of 
novelty.  They  accordingly  became  liberal  buyers  of" 
the  works  produced  by  the  new  school  of  painters. 
These;  works,  they  were  assured  by  dealers  and  a 
part  of  the  press,  were  the  genuine  articles,  —  good, 
solid,  hard  work;  no  poetry,  no  imagination,  and 
such  unmeaning  and  flimsy  stuff,  but  works  worthy 
of  the  steam-loom  or  spinning-jenny,  —  works  that 
would  bear  inspection  through  a  magnifying-glass, 
—  works  honestly  and  "conscientiously"  doae  t> 
withstand  wind  and  rain,  if  required.  Then 
no  "scamping"  about  these  works:  they  were  sub- 
stantially painted  from  centre  to  sides,  all  alike, 
and  were  equal  in  durability  to  the  labors  of  the 
most  thorough -going  of  house-painters  J  and,  above 
all,  these  works,  so  prodigious  is  COnscientioo 
were  to  be  a  good  and  profitable  investment  of 
capital. 

But  what  says  Mr.  Rossctti  now?  lie  admits 
plainly  that  pnc-Raphaelitism  in  its  original  form  — 
the   form  or  style   in   which   those   pictures   were 

fainted  —  has  entirely  failed,  and  that  the  pictures 
hemselves  were  men  school-boy  attempts  to  pre- 
pare students  for  better  things;  indeed,  so  Complete 
does  he  admit  the  failure,  that  although  the  pictures 
have  been  stepping-stones  to  an  improvement,  as 
he  says,  he  does  not  recommend  that  the  experi- 
ment should  be  repeated  by  the  rising  generation 
of  artists. 

That  being  so,  the  questions  may  fairly  be  put, — 
"What  is  now  the  use  of  such  productions  ?  what  is 
now  the  worth  of  them  V  and  what  is  their  value  as 
investments  of  capital  V  The  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions will  be  found  in  their  ultimate  fate.  Their 
fate,  in  all  probability,  will  be  their  removal  from 
the  drawing-room  to  the  bedroom,  from  the  bed- 
room to  the  attic,  and  from  thence  to  the  cockloft, 
where  they  will  most  likely  be  spoken  of  hereafter 
as  "  fads  of  the  poor  old  governors  many  years  ago." 
The  sooner  they  commence  their  ascension  towards 
the  tiles  the  better,  and  the  prae-liaphaelite  litera- 
ture of  Messrs.  Raskin,  Rossetti,  and  others  of  a  sim- 
ilar kind,  may  at  the  same  time  take  a  downward 
direction  to  the  housemaid's  waste-paper  cupboard., 
and  prove  truly  useful  in  lighting  the  fires  of  the 
ilishment. 
B  -iles  exhibiting  pictures  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  theory  and  practice  inculcated  in  the  schools  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  the  academicians  had  a  habit 
of  being  more  frequently  guided  by  the  popularity 
of  a  painter  than  by  his  merits,  in  selecting  him  for 


academical  honors.  The  prse-Raphaelite  movement 
having  made  Mr.  Millais  the  most  popular  painter 
of  the  day,  he,  according  to  the  old  practice,  speed- 
ily became  a  Royal  Academician.  It  thus  gave 
him  one  of  the  chairs  in  the  council-room  of  the 
Academy,  and  there  he  remains,  to  indicate  the 
height  to  which  the  momentary  impulse  of  prse- 
Raphaelite  art  had  reached,  as  weeds  of  the  Thames 
are  sometimes  left  on  its  shore,  and  serve  to  mark 
the  extent  to  which  an  extraordinary  tide  at  the 
full  of  the  moon  has  risen.  The  tide,  however,  that 
bore  him  over  the  heads  of  more  experienced  and 
more  legitimate  painters,  placed  him  upon  an  emi- 
nence from  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  take  a 
general  survey  of  art,  and  this  seems  to  have  induced 
him  to  retrace  his  steps  as  quietly  as  possible,  and 
to  return  by  slow  degrees  to  the  style  in  which  he 
commenced,  namely,  that  of  the  Italian  School. 
On  this  desertion  from  the  ranks,  Mr.  Rossetti,  ap- 
parently with  tears  in  his  eyes,  says :  "  It  was 
expected  that  prre-Raphaelite  pictures  would  con- 
tinue to  be  painted.  This  has  not  come  to  piss. 
Partly,  no  doubt,  through  the  natural  course  of 
•  that  may  mean],  "  partly  through 
the  modifications,  we  will  not  say  change,  of  stvle 
of  the  most  popular  prte-Raphaelite,  Mr.  Millais, 
and  partly  through  the  influx  of  new  determining 
conditions  "  [whatever  that  may  mean],  "  especial- 
ly the  effect  of  foreign  schools  and  Mr.  Leighton's 
style,  pra;- Raphaelitism  Sagged  in  its  influence 
towards  the  production  of  what  are  called  prae- 
Raphaelite  pictures,  just  at  the  time  it  had  virtually 
won  the  day."  Poor  Mr.  Rossetti !  It  was  a  lam- 
entable state  of  things;  but  be  consoled,  it  is  not 
an  isolated  case.  A  similar  disappointment  hap- 
pened to  the  gentleman  who  was  training  his  horse 
to  live  without  (bod,  and  just  as  the  experiment  had 
succeeded  up  to  the  point  when  the  horse  actually 
I  corn,  the  contrary-conditioned  beast,  no 
doubt  to  annoy  his  master,  died. 

Rut  if  Mr.  Millais  is  lost  to  the  Rossetti-ans, — 
they  must  be  called  so  in  future,  for  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  pne-Raphaelitism  is  as  dead  as  the 
horsej  —  what  has  the  Academy  gained  in  exchange 
for  their  diploma?  Well,  fairly  considered,  they 
have  gained  an  excellent  designer  for  monthly  mag- 
azines, —  a  man  who  can  paint  a  little  girl  in  a 
pew  at  church  well :  who  can  paint  a  little  girl  in 
lied  well  :  who  can  paint  the  bedstead  not  quite  so 
well;  but  who,  judging  from  his  historical  pictures 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  last  two 
years,  cannot  paint  important  compositions  of  that 
class  well.  Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  for  a 
painter  of  his  newly  acquired  dignity,  they  were 
failures.  And  this,  abating  Mr.  Millais's  popularity, 
is  honestly  and  truly  all  that  the  Royal  Academy 
has  got  in  exchange  for  their  "  R.  A."  Still,  it  is 
possible  that  the  weight  of  responsibility  thrown 
upon  him  by  his  newly  acquired  promotion  may 
induce  him  to  work  up  to  the  height  of  his  position  ; 
for  there  are  those  who  never  believed  that  Mr. 
Millais  was  so  sincere  a  convert  to  prae-Raphaelitism 
as  he  no  doubt  fancied  himself  to  be,  —  the  vaga- 
ries of  the  artistic  mind  being  proverbial.  The 
grounds  for  disbelief  in  his  conversion  were  princi- 
pally found  in  the  inequality  of  his  execution,  and 
in  the  occasionally  opaque  and  clumsy  mode  of  col- 
oring in  some  parts  of  his  pictures.  Not  to  dwell 
on  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  merely  to  illustrate 
what  is  meant,  compare  "  Peace  Concluded,"  or 
"  The  Ransom,"  —  complained  of  even  by  Mr.  Ros- 
setti, —  with  the  firm,  clear  coloring  and  clever  pen- 
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cilling  in  the  little  picture  of  "  Charlie  is  my  Dar- 
ling," and  the  inequalities  of  the  execution  are  suffi- 
ciently evident. 

The  last,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  a  small  single 
figure,  and  not  a  composition  approaching  the  histor- 
ical in  subject ;  and  it'  Mr.  Millais's  pictures  be  com- 
pared also  with  his  illustrations  of  publications,  it  will 
be  found  in  the  latter  that  the  heads  of  the  females  are 
idealized,  the  heads  of  the  men  perfectly  modern  in 
character,  and  all  very  nicely  drawn.  The  doubts 
thus  suggested  as  to  his  entire  conversion  to  prae- 
Raphaelitisin  were  more  confirmed  than  shaken  by 
an  early  work  from  his  pencil  exhibited  recently  in 
the  picture  gallery  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  was 
broad  in  execution,  and  deep-toned  in  color. 

Lastly,  the  sudden  appearance  of  prae- Raphael  it- 
ism  upon  the  picture-world  is  assumed  by  Mr.  Ros- 
setti  to  have  been  desirable  for  the  regeneration  of 
British  art.  That  assumption,  however,  like  many 
others  he  ventures  upon,  is  not  well  supported  by 
fact;  because  several  years  before  pra>Raphaeliti.-m 
was  known,  the  necessary  change  had  commenced. 
At  the  period  here  alluded  to,  the  exhibitions  at 
Somerset  House,  with  very  few  exceptions,  had  be- 
come exceedingly  poor  in  novelty,  though  plentifully 
supplied  with  "  effects,"  and  "first  ideas  for  in- 
tended pictures,"  never  intended  to  be  painted,  but 
sent  in  merely  to  keep  the  names  of  the  senders  in 
the  Royal  Academy  catalogue. 

So  much  was  this  the  practice  that,  during  the 
heat  of  the  controversy  excited  by  the  prse-Raphael- 
ite  incursion,  the  word  u  effects  "  was  considered  by 
them  a  valuable  one  to  be  used  in  derision  of  the 
old  system,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  inscribed 
on  their  banners.  It  was  potent  because  it  was 
true.  But  its  truth  had  been  felt  and  admitted 
long  before  that  time.  The  fact  is,  that  the  people 
of  this  country  had,  during  many  years,  been  in  the 
habit  of  -visiting  foreign  picture  galleries.  They 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  finish  of  the  Bel- 
gians, the  smoothness  of  the  Germans,  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  French.  They  saw  more  correct 
drawing  everywhere,  and  a  more  systematic  train- 
ing in  the  productions  by  the  schools  of  each  of 
those  countries,  than  they  could  see  at  home.  The 
result  was  that  the  old  "■  broad  effects  "  and  pre- 
tended "  first  ideas "  were  laughed  at  and  repudi- 
ated- But  in  explanation,  and  in  excuse  for  that 
practice,  it  is  right  to  say  that  there  were  scarcely 
any  buyers  in  those  days.  There  being  no  dem  and, 
there  was  no  supply.  In  fact  modern  pictures  at 
that  time  possessed  no  average  value.  A  barely  re- 
munerative price  was  considered  enormous,  and  a 
bad  investment,  because,  as  it  was  constantly  said, 
'•  There  's  no  knowing  how  many  more  pictures  the 
artist  may  live  to  paint."  The  rage  for  the  old  mas- 
ters was  dying  away,  but  the  idea  that  scarcity  gave 
value  still  remained  actively  in  force  in  the  minds 
of  the  very  few  persons  disposed  to  venture  on  buy- 
ing a  modern  picture. 

It  was  the  institution  of  the  Art  Union  of  Lon- 
don that  first  established  an  average  price  or  mar- 
ketable value  for  pictures  by  living  artists;  but 
before  that  lottery  was  legalized,  the  few  who,  after 
travelling  abroad,  did  buy,  hwMlpd  upon  finish. 
The  change  from  the  oh!  slovenly  method  was  being 
effected  in  a  regular  and  permanent  manner.  As 
far  back  as  the  great  peace  which  restored  the 
Bourbon*  to  the  throne  of  France,  our  artists  had 
sppead  themselves  over  the  continent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  study.  During  all  those  years,  down  to 
1848-49,  they   had    been   working    hard   in   the 


schools  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  ateliers  of  Paris.  The  criticism  of 
French  painters  on  English  pictures  was  that  they 
could  be  "  blown  away,"  suggesting  the  necessity  of 
a  much  more  solid  style  of  execution. 

The  influence  of  the  foreign  schools  and  jraller- 
ies  had  made  itself  felt  even  at  the  Royal  Academy 
at  least  thirty  years  before  the  prsc-Raphaelite 
movement  could  have  been  thought  of.  An  II.  A. 
of  that  period,  on  borrowing  a  piece  of  china  to 
paint  from,  said :  "  Times  are  changed  ;  we  must 
have  the  real  tiling  now  ;  we  have  come  to  Ho- 
garth's sign  painter,  who  could  not  paint  a  bottle 
unless  he  had  one  before  him."  Painting,  there  is 
no  doubt,  was  gradually  and  steadily  approaching 
a  style  both  careful  and  sufficient ;  the  rules  of  art 
were  valued  and  respected  ;  and  the  public  taste 
would  have  advanced  in  the  same  healthv  and  sen- 
sible manner,  had  not  the  prae-Raphaelite  move- 
ment, by  shaking  the  belief  of  many  rising  artists 
in  established  authority,  by  distracting  and  exciting 
the  public  mind  with  novelty  and  eccentricity,  and 
by  giving  to  a  few  pretenders  position  and  publicity 
to  the  disadvantage  of  better  painting,  obstructed 
the  advancement  of  legitimate  art  to  so  great  a  de- 
gree that  it  will  probably  continue  to  hinder  its 
progress  /or  some  few  years  to  come. 

TRACES  OF  THE  GIANTS. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  giants  of 
antiquity  were  abnormal  phenomena,  like  "  the 
Norfolk  Giant "  and  other  celebrities  of  our  own 
time  ;  they  were  veritable  races  of  men  of  a  stat- 
ure far  exceeding  even  the  Patagonians  of  South 
America.  We  learned  from  the  Scriptures  that 
giants  lived  before  the  flood  :  these  are  probably 
the  Titans  of  tradition,  whose  daring  impiety  pro- 
voked the  Deluge.  After  the  flood  we  find  gigan- 
tic races  —  the  Emim,  Anakim,  or  Rephaim —  in- 
habiting Palestine ;  and  therefore  we  may  infer 
either  that  one  of  the  wives  of  Noah's  sons  was  of 
gigantic  stature,  or  that,  coming  of  this  race,  some 
of  the  children  subsequently  reverted  to  it,  in  con- 
formity with  a  well-known  law  of  nature.  What- 
ever doubt  may  ex'^t  upon  the  subject  of  the  ante- 
diluvian giants,  none  whatever  can  possibly  exist 
regarding  these  Anakim,  or  sons  of  Onk,  for  we  are 
expressly  told  that  the  Israelites  "  felt  as  grasshop- 
pers before  them,"  and  the  height  of  one  of  their 
kings  is  incidentally  noticed. 

These  giants  lived  along  the  mountain  chains  of 
Canaan,  ruling  an  inferior  race  known  as  Amorites. 
They  had  military  outposts  in  the  valleys,  and  dom- 
inated over  the  rich  pastoral  plains  beyond  Jordan, 
especially  Bashan,  in  one  part  of  which  —  Argob  — 
"  sixty  great  cities  fenced  with  high  walls,  gates, 
and  bars,  besides  unwalled  towns  a  great  many  " 
were  taken  by  Jair,  and  are  still  to  be  seen  in  ruins. 
From  these  and  other  facts  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  their  intellectual  capacities  were  fully  equal  to 
their  physical  development ;  and  a  still  further  proof 
of  this  is,  that  one  off  their  capitals  was  called  Kir- 
jath-Sepher  or  "  city  of  archives."  Joshua  captured 
and  burnt  these  in  his  third  campaign.  It  will  be 
seen  how  eminently  appropriate  to  this  great  pas- 
toral race  was  the  epithet  "  Shepherd  Kinirs."  and 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  these  are  the  "  II\  1 
who  conquered  Egypt,  and  are  commemorated  upon 
the  walls  of  the  old  temple  of  Karnak. 

The  three  celebrated  capitals  of  the  giants  were 
Ashtaroth-Karnaim,   Kirjath-Sepher,  and    Kirjaih- 
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Arba ;  Jebus  (Jerusalem)  was  also  a  colony  of  the 
Rephaim,  and  thence  came  Melehisedek,  probably  a 
sort  of  Canaanitish  Zoroaster  or  Confucius.  The 
giants  appear  to  have  become  very  rapidly  extinct. 
As  they  were  talented  in  war  and  strong  in  person, 
this  appears  extraordinary,  but  possibly  the  same 
causes  which  induced  the  extirpation  of  the  mam- 
moth and  other  larg«  mammals  may  have  affected 
the  giant  races  uf  antiquity.  Sir  S.  Baker  is  of 
opinion  that  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  larger 
mammals  can  scarcely  survive  the  present  century, 
at  the  present  rate  of  destruction.  Years  after,  Og, 
the  last  survivor  of  the  pants,  is  found  ruling  over 
the  old  stronghold.  Bashan.  The  remnant  took  ref- 
use amongst  the  Philistines,  whence  issued,  in  the 
time  of  Saul  and  David,  the  giant  champions, — 
Goliath,  Lahmi,  and  Sippai. 

An  interesting  question  suggests  itself:  Were  the 
giants  confined  to  Palestine  alone?  We  have  ear- 
lier (authentic)  records  of  the  history  of  Palestine 
than  of  any  other  country,  and,  finding  giants  there 
at  a  very  remote  period,  may  we  not  reasonably 
premise  that,  if  we  had  similar  information  regard- 
ing other  countries,  we  should  find  gigantic  ra 
them  also?  But  we  arc  not  left  altogether  to  con- 
jecture, for  oral  tradition  (especially  of  Celtic  na- 
tions) and  archa-ology  both  favor  the  theory  that 
giants  were  widely  distributed  at  lead  over  the 
countries  which  border  the  Mediterranean.  If  may 
be  objected,  —  why  are  their  bones  not  discovered 
if  they  were  so  widely  distributed  ?  T<>  this  it  may 
be  replied,  that  until  they  are  found  in  Palestine, 
where  we  know  the  giant-  OBCt  existed,  w.-  cannot 
.'ly  dispute  the  existence  of  gigantic  races  in 
other  countries,  on  the  ground  that  no  remains  are 
found. 

Respecting  the  archaeological  proofs  to  which 
I  have  adverted,  the  philosophic  Bchlegel  remarks  in 
his  ■  Philosophy  Of  History  "  (p.  IOC)  ■  m  Th, 
ist  also  monuments  or  rather  fragments  of  edifice*, 
of  the  most  primitive  antiquity,  which,  as  they  arc 
connected  with  the  subject,  arc  here  deserving  of  a 
slight  notice.  I  allude  to  those  cyclopean  walls 
which  are  to  be  found  in  several  parts  of  Italy,  and 
which  those  who  have  once  seen  will  not  easily  for- 
get, nor  the  singular  stamp  of  antiquity  they  bear. 
In  this  very  peculiar  architecture  we  see,  in*t 
the  stones  of  the  usual  cubical  or  oblong  form,  huge 
fragments  of  rock  rudely  cut  into  the  shape  of  an 
irregular  polygon,  and  skilfully  enough  joined  to- 
gether. Even  the  great  and  often-adinin-d  sub- 
terraneous aqueduct  or  cloaca  of  ancient  Rune  is 
considered  as  belonging  to  this  cyclopean  architec- 
ture, remains  of  which  exist  also  near  Ar^os,  and  in 
several  other  parts  of  Greece.  These  edifices  were 
certainly  not  built  by  the  celebrated  nations  that  at 
a  later  period  occupied  these  countries  ;  for  even 
they  regarded  them  as  the  work  and  production  of  a 
primitive  and  departed  race  of  giants  ;  and  hence 
the  name  the  monuments  received.  When  we  con- 
sider how  very  imperfect  must  have  been  the  instru- 
ments of  those  remote  ages,  and  that  they  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  possessed  the  knowledge  in  mecha- 
nics which  the  Egyptians,  for  instance,  displayed  in 
the  erection  of  their  obelisks,  we  can  easily  conceive 
how  men  were  led  to  imagine  that  more  vigorous 
arms,  and  other  powers  than  those  belonging  to  the 
present  race  of  men,  were  necessary  to  the  construc- 
tion of  those  edifices  of  rock." 

The  cyclopean  remains  in  Italy  and  Greece  are 
apparently  progressive,  and  yet  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  Etruscan  and  Latin  styles  of  architecture. 


The  walls  of  Tiryns.  near  Nauplia,  alluded  to  by 
Homer,  and  those  of  Lerma.  in  Italy,  are  examples 
of  the  ruder  style  ;  those  of  Mycemo  and  Epirus  of 
the  more  advanced  ;  in  these  the  blocks  are  carefully 
fitted  together.  And  not  only  arc  these  ruins  (band 
over  Greece  and  Italy,  for  Asia  Minor,  Phoenicia.  Per- 
sia, Malabar,  Brittany,  Great  Britain,  and  even  North 
and  South  America,  afford  examples  of  cyclopean 
architecture.  Now,  in  most  of  these  cases,  popular 
tradition  refers  the  origin  of  these  relics  to  giants.  In 
Italy  and  Greece  they  are  attributed  to  the  Cyclops, 
a  primitive  race  of  giants,  skilled  in  architecture. 
whose  leader  was  said  by  Homer  to  be  one-eyed,  and 
hence  this  peculiarity  was  extended,  by  subsequent 
writers,  to  the  whole  race.  In  Malta  is  a  remarka- 
ble cyclopean  structure,  supported  on  huge  pillars, 
and  popularly  called,  M  The  Giant's  Grave."  Some 
of  the  blocks  of  stone  are  thirty  feet  long.  Stone- 
henge  itself  was  s aid  by  Welsh  tradition  to  have 
been  built  by  "  giants  who  came  from  Africa."  This 
.ificant,  since  the  Carthaginians,  the  greatest 
employers  of  mercenaries,  colonized  a  portion  of 
England  and  Ireland. 

The  very  names  of  some  of  the  British  cyclopean 
antiquities  show  the  evidence  of  tradition  as  to  their 
origin,  as,  for  mat  nice.  -  The  Giant's  Bed,"  "  The 
tr:i\<-."  "  The  Giant's  Load,"  "  The  Old 
Wife's  Lift."  ••The  Giant's  Quoit,"  "The  Hag's 
Bed,"  <xc  In  Brittany  it  m  very  curious  that  the 
grandest  relic  of  antiquity,  a  whole  valley  full  of 
huge  stones,  is  called  "  Carnac," —  a  name  evidently 
identical  with  that  temple  in  Egypt  upon  which 
the  exploits  of  the  Rephaim  are  recorded. 

A  curious  light  has  been  lately  thrown  upon  the 
antiquities  of  Western  Europe  Ly  the  discovery  in 
the  old  region  of  the  giants,  now  inhabited  by  the 
the  homes  and  cities  of  the  Anakim. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Cyril  Graham  have 
found  the  whole  of  ancient  P>  i.>han  covered  with 
ruins  hitherto  Unknown  to  Europeans,  In  the 
cities  of  Kerioth  and  Kiriathaim  are  houses  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  violence  of  man  or  of  nature; 
the  roofs  are  formed  of  beams  of  stone  in  juxtapo- 
sition, twenty-five  feet  long,  supported  by  square 
stone  pillars,  and  huge  doors,  formed  of  a  single 
stone.  "  These  ancient  cities  of  Bashan  contain 
probably  the  very  oldest  specimens  of  domestic 
architecture  now  existing  in  the  world,"  says  Mr. 
Porter.  In  conclusion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
cromlechs  of  Celtic  countries  irresistibly  suggest  the 
idea  of  habitations ;  indeed  no  other  use  can  be 
assigned  for  them.  Their  height  is  too  great  for 
use  as  altars.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  vast  phys- 
ical and  mental  powers  which  characterized  the 
giants  may  have  caused  their  deification  when  ex- 
tinct by  inferior  races,  and  thus  their  temples  and 
residences  might  even  come  to  be  regarded  with 
superstitious  respect  or  copied  and  reproduced  as 
objects  of  worship.  At  any  rate,  this  cannot  be 
denied,  —  giants  once  existed  as  races,  not  as  indi- 
vidual exceptions.  That  they  were  confined  exclu- 
sively to  Palestine,  I  have  shown  to  be,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  improbable. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

In*  noticing  that  first-class  carriages  have  been 

?  laced  on  the  railway  between  Boston  and  New 
rork,  an  English  journal  remarks  :  "  The  idea  of 
republican  equality  in  railway  travelling  is  very 
pretty  in  the  abstract ;  but  it  happens  that  an  in- 
vidious distinction  between  classes  is  a  necessary 
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concomitant  of  civilization.  The  railway  cars  in 
America,  under  the  present  system,  are  noisy,  dirty, 
uncomfortable  in  every  way ;  but  the  sleeping  cars 
are  admirably  arranged,  and  might  be  imitated  to 
advantage  on  some  of  the  Continental  lines." 

The  censor  of  the  London  Star  says  that  "  The 
story  of  Foul  Play,  by  Mr.  Charles  Reade  and  Mr. 
Dion  Boucicault,  is  far  and  away  the  most  thrilling 
and  effective  of  any  now  current  in  the  magazines. 
There  is  some  charming  writing  in  it,  and  the  inter- 
est deepens  with  every  page  of  the  story." 

Mr.  Speke  is  said  to  be  now  in  a  private  lunatic 
asylum,  where  he  has  been  placed  because  he  labors 
under  the  delusion  that  his  family  dislike  him.  If 
the  members  of  his  family  cherished  any  great  ad- 
miration for  the  reverend  gentleman  after  his  ab- 
surd escapade,  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  strait- 
jackets. 

The  following  parody  of  one  of  Mr.  Tennyson's 
recent  poems  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  English  pa- 
pers. It  is  considered  (by  the  author)  as  an  im- 
provement on  the  Laureate's  verges  :  — 

1867  — 1SGS. 
I  sat  in  a  'bus  in  the  wet, 
Good  Words  I  hail  hapjwned  to  get, 
With  Tennyson's  last  bestowing  ; 
And  I  said  "  0,  bard  !  who  work  so  hard, 
Have  you  aught  that  is  worth  the  knowing  ? 
Verses  enough,  and  so  boring  — 
Twaddle  quite  overflowing, 
Rubbish  enough  for  deploring  ; 
But  aught  that  is  worth  the  knowing  ? 
Placards  on  walls  were  glowing, 
Puffs  in  the  papers  pouring. 
Good  Words  roaring  and  blowing, 
Once  a  Week  blowing  and  roaring.*' 

The  London  Fun  published  the  following  timely 
warning :  — 

O,  ladies  !  who  the  privilege      • 

Obtain  this  year  of  "  popping,-' 
Pray  ponder  ere  across  the  hedge 

Of  prudence  you  are  hopping; 
For  Sixty-Eight  perchance  may  be 

A  dear,  and  not  a  cheap,  year, 
Unless  you  take  advice  from  me. 

And  •'  look,  before  you  Leap  :;  —  Year  ! 

Of  course,  I  know,  a  single  lot 

Is  singularly  dreary,  — 
But  very  many  wives,  I  wot, 

Are  only  doubly  weary. 
Their  lives  are  simply  sums  of  grief, 

On  wretched  year  they  heap  year 
To  make  a  burden  past  relief ; 

So  "  look  before  you  Leap  :'  —  Year  ! 

That  "  looking  after  Number  One  " 

A  proverb  is,  quite  true  is ; 
But  that  I  doubt  if  rightly  done 

By  finding  Number  Two  is  ! 
I  know  that  life  soon  runs  to  waste, 

That  quick  on  year  will  creep  year ; 
And  yet 't  is  ill  to  wed  in 

So  "  look  before  you  Leap  *'  —  Year ; 

John  Axderson  and  his  good-wife 

In  fair  and  stormy  weather, 
<The  song  says)  down  the  hill  of  life 

Went  hand  in  hand,  together. 
Their  years  were  but  a  gentle  slope,  — 

This  year  may  prove  a  steep  year 
Should  you  try  marriage  ;  so  I  hope 
You  '11  "  look  before  you  Leap  "  —  Year  ! 

You  dream  of  wedded  happiness,  — 

A  junction  sant  collisions  ! 
Your  matrimonial  views,  I  guess, 

Are  very  baseless  visions. 
Be  warned  !  and  do  not  this  year  make 

Your  "  waking-out-of-sleep  "  year. 
"  Bream  on  ;  —  my  friendly  warning  take. 

And  "  look  before  you  Leap  "  —  Year  ! 
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A  portrait  of  the  prudish  Menken,  taken  in 
conjunction  Avith  the  shy  and  modest  Mr.  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne,  has  been  issued  by  the  London 
Stereoscopic  Company,  and  is  the  occasion  of  con- 
siderable comment. 

We  learn  through  the  London  Bookseller  that 
Mr.  Heindrik  Conscience,  the  celebrated  Flemish 
story-teller,  seems  to  have  followed  the  example  of 
Mr.  Dickens  ;  for  he  is  reciting  his  own  tales  in  Am- 
sterdam, just  now,  to  crowded  and  gratified  audi- 
ences. This  fashion,  instead  of  being  a  new  or 
unworthy  thing  in  literature,  is  a  very  old  and  per- 
fectly classical  thing.  No  need  to  speak  of  Herodo- 
tus reading  his  own  history,  or  of  the  poets,  orators, 
and  some  of  the  emperors  of  Rome  who  delivered 
their  compositions  before  large  audiences.  The 
fashion  lias  also  a  romantic  prestige,  for  the  best  of 
the  old  diseur.-i  and  troubadours  followed  it.  The 
custom  is  good  enough  to  be  generally  revived  and 
made  a  popular  feature  in  modern  literature,  tend- 
ing as  it  does  to  bring  the  people  into  contact  with 
the  finest  intellects  of  the  time,  and  so  train  them 
into  better  tastes  and  more  civilizing  ideas. 

The  Table-Talk  of  Once  a  Week  thinks  it  strange 
that  amid  all  the  discussions  to  which  the  disappear- 
ance of  Mr.  Speke  has  given  rise,  no  mention  has 
been  made  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of 
disappearance  on  record.  As  the  clown  Grimaldi 
was  playing  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  winter  of  1803, 
he  was  called  to  see  two  visitors,  in  one  of  whom  he 
recognized  his  only  brother,  who  had  run  away  to 
sea  long  before.  After  the  performance  was  over 
he  retired  to  dress,  leaving  his  brother  on  the  stage. 
Being  a  little  startled  by  the  event  of  the  evening, 
he  took  a  longer  time  than  usual  to  dress.  When 
he  was  ready  to  depart,  he  found  that  his  brother 
had  but  a  moment  before  left  the  theatre.  He  was 
never  seen  again.  The  most  urgent  inquiries  were 
set  on  foot  for  his  discovery  ;  but  to  no  purpose. 


BY  EXPRESS. 

My  heart  is  heavy,  I  am  forlorn, 
Travelling  forty  miles  an  hour, 
'   From  the  town  of  all  fair  towns  the  flower, 
And  the  house  where  I  was  born. 

I  see  the  happy  fields  go  by, 

And  long  to  hear  the  linnet's  note, 
With  a  choking  feeling  in  my  throat, 

And  one  tear  in  my  eye. 

The  vine-clad  hills  of  Italy 

Less  pleasant  memories  can  yield, 

Than  the  thought  of  one  green  pasture  field 

Wakes  up  again  in  me. 

By  one  still  lily  covered  pond, 
At  sunset  I  would  sooner  stand, 
Than  amid  the  lakes  of  Switzerland, 

With  glittering  Alps  beyond. 

My  heart  is  heavy,  I  am  forlorn, 

Travelling  forty  miles  an  hour, 

From  the  town  of  all  fair  towns  the  flower, 
And  the  house  where  I  was  born. 

T.  Ashe. 
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FOUL    PLAY.' 

By  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Hazel  advanced  hurriedly  into  the  grove,  which 
he  hunted  thoroughly,  but  without  effect.  He  satis- 
fied himself  that  she  could  not  have  quitted  the  spot, 
since  the  marsh  enclosed  it  on  one  side,  the  canals 
on  the  second  and  third,  the  sea  on  the  fourth.  He 
returned  to  the  boat  more  surprised  than  anxious. 
He  waited  a  while,  and  again  shouted  her  name,  — 
stopped,  —  listened,  — no  answer. 

let  surely  Helen  could  not  have  been  more  than 
a  hundred  yards  from  where  he  stood.  His  heart 
beat  with  a  strange  sense  of  apprehension.  He  heard 
nothing  but  the  rustling  of  the  foliage  and  the  sop 
of  the  waves  on  the  shore,  as  the  tide  crept  up  the 
shingle.  As  his  eyes  roved  in  every  direction,  he 
Caught  sight  of  something  white  near  the  foot  of  a 
withered  cypress-tree,  not  fifty  yards  from  where  he 
stood.  He  approached  the  bushes  in  whieh  the  tree 
was  partially  concealed  on  that  side,  and  quickly 
recognized  a  portion  of  Helen's  dress.  He  ran  to- 
wards her,  —  burst  through  the  underwood,  and 
gained  the  enclosure.  She  was  sitting  there,  asleep, 
as  he  conjectured,  her  back  leaning  against  the 
trunk.  He  contemplated  her  thus  for  one  moment, 
and  then  he  advanced,  about  to  awaken  her;  but 
was  struck  speechless.  Her  face  was  ashy  pale,  her 
eyes  open  and  widely  distended ;  her  bosom  heaved 
slowly.    Hazel  approached  rapidly,  and  called  to  her. 

Her  eyes  never  moved,  not  a  limb  stirred.  She 
sat  glaring  forward.  On  her  lap  was  coiled  a  snake, 
—  gray,  mottled  with  muddy  green. 

Hazel  looked  round  and  selected  a  branch  of  the 
dead  tree,  about  three  feet  in  length.  Armed  with 
this,  he  advanced  slowly  to  the  reptile.  It  was  very 
quiet,  thanks  to  the  warmth  of  her  lap.  He  pointed 
the  stick  at  it ;  the  vermin  lifted  its  head,  and  its 
tail  began  to  quiver;  then  it  darted  at  the  stick, 
throwing  itself  its  entire  length.  Hazel  retreated, 
the  snake  coiled  again,  and  again  darted.  By  re- 
peating this  process  four  or  five  times,  he  enticed  the 
creature  away  ;  and  then  availing  himself  of  a  mo- 
ment before  it  could  recoil,  he  struck  it  a  smart  blow 
on  the  neck. 

When  Hazel  turned  to  Miss  Rolleston,  he  found 


her  still  fixed  in  the  attitude  into  which  terror  had 
transfixed  her.  The  poor  girl  had  remained  mo- 
tionless for  an  hour,  under  the  terrible  fascination  of 
the  reptile,  comatized.  He  spoke  to  her,  but  a  quick 
spasmodic  action  of  her  throat  and  a  quivering  of 
her  hands,  alone  responded.  The  sight  of  her  suf- 
fering agonized  him  beyond  expression,  but  he  took 
her  hands,  —  he  pressed  them,  for  they  were  icy 
cold, —  he  called  piteously  on  her  name.  But  she 
seemed  incapable  of  effort.  Then  stooping  he  raised 
her  tenderly  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  to  the  boat, 
where  he  laid  her  still  unresisting  and  incapable. 

With  trembling  limbs  and  weak  hands,  he  launched 
the  matter;  and  they  were  once  more  afloat  and 
bound  homeward. 

He  dipped  the  baler  into  the  fresh  water  he  had 
brought  with  him  for  their  daily  supply,  and  dashed 
it  on  her  forehead.  This  he  repeated  until  he  per- 
ceived her  breathing  became  less  painful  and  more 
rapid.  Then  he  raised  her  a  little,  and  her  head 
rested  upon  his  arm.  When  they  reached  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay  he  was  obliged  to  pass  it,  for  the 
wind  being  still  southernly,  he  could  not  enter  by 
the  north  gate,  but  came  round  and  ran  in  by  the 
western  passage,  the  same  by  which  they  had  left 
the  same  morning. 

Hazel  bent  over  Helen,  and  whispered  tenderly 
that  they  were  at  home.  She  answered  by  a  sob. 
In  half  an  hour,  the  keel  grated  on  the  sand,  near 
the  boat-house.  Then  he  asked  her  if  she  were 
strong  enough  to  reach  her  hut.  She  raised  her 
head,  but  she  felt  dizzy ;  he  helped  her  to  land  ;  all 
power  had  forsaken  her  limbs ;  her  head  sank  on  his 
shoulder,  and  his  arm,  wound  round  her  lithe  figure, 
alone  prevented  her  falling  helplessly  at  his  feet. 
Again  he  raised  her  in  his  arms  and  bore  her  to  the 
hut.  Here  he  laid  her  down  on  her  bed,  and  stood 
for  a  moment  beside  her,  unable  to  restrain  his  tears. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

It  was  a  wretched  and  anxious  night  for  Hazel. 
He  watched  the  hut,  without  the  courage  to  approach 
it.     That  one  moment  of  weakness  which  occurred 


*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1868,  by  Tickkor  and  Fiblds,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
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to  him  on  board  the  Proserpine  when  he  had  al- 
lowed Helen  to  perceive  the  nature  of  his  feelings 
towards  her,  had  rendered  all  his  actions  open  to 
suspicion.  He  dared  not  exhibit  towards  her  anv 
sympathy,  —  he  might  not  extend  to  her  the  most 
ordinary  civility.  If  she  fell  ill,  if  fever  supervened  ! 
how  could  he  nurse  her,  attend  upon  her?  His 
touch  must  have  a  significance,  he  knew  that ;  for,  as 
he  bore  her  insensible  form,  he  embraced  rather  than 
carried  the  precious  burden.  Could  he  look  upon 
her  in  her  suffering  without  betraying  his  forbidden 
love?  And  then  would  not  his  attentions  afflict 
more  than  console  ? 

Chewing  the  cud  of  such  bitter  thoughts,  he 
passed  the  night,  without  noticing  the  change  which 
was  taking  place  over  the  island.  The  sun  rose ; 
and  this  awakened  him  from  his  reverie,  which  had 
replaced  sleep ;  he  looked  around,  and  then  became 
sensible  of  the  warnings  in  the  air. 

The  sea-birds  flew  about  vaguely  and  absurdly, 
and  seemed  sporting  in  currents  of  wind  ;  yet  there 
was  but  little  wind  down  below.  Presentlv  clouds 
came  flying  over  the  sky,  and  blacker  masses  gath- 
ered on  the  horizon.     The  sea  changed  color. 

Hazel  knew  the  weather  was  breaking.  The  wet 
season  was  at  hand,  —  the  moment  when  fever,  if 
such  an  invisible  inhabitant  there  was  on  that  island, 
would  visit  them.  In  a  few  hours  the  rain  would  be 
upon  them,  and  he  reproached  himself  with  want  of 
care  in  the  construction  of  the  hut.  For  some  hours 
he  hovered  around  it,  before  he  ventured  to  approach 
the  door,  and  call  to  Helen.  He  thought  he  heard 
her  voice  faintly,  and  he  entered.  She  lay  there  as 
he  had  placed  her.  He  knelt  beside  her,  and  was 
appalled  at  the  change  in  her  appearance. 

The  poor  girl's  system  had  received  a  shock  for 
which  it  was  unprepared.  Her  severe  sufferings  at 
sea  had,  strange  to  say,  reduced  her  in  appearance 
less  than  could  have  been  believed ;  for  her  physical 
endurance  proved  greater  than  that  of  the  strong 
men  around  her.  But  the  food  which  the  island 
supplied  was  not  suited  to  restore  her  strength,  and 
the  nervous  shock  to  which  she  had  been  subjected 
was  followed  by  complete  prostration. 

Hazel  took  her  unresisting  hand,  which  he  would 
have  given  a  world  to  press.  He  felt  her  pulse  :  it 
was  weak,  but  slow.  Her  cheeks  were  hollow,  her 
eyes  sunken;  her  hand  dropped  helplessly  when  he 
released  it. 

Leaving  the  hut  quietly,  but  hastily,  he  descended 
the  hill  to  the  rivulet,  which  he  crossed.  About 
half  a  mile  above  the  boat-house  the  stream  forked, 
one  of  its  branches  coming  from  the  west,  the  other 
from  the  east.  Between  this  latter  branch  and  Ter- 
rapin Wood,  was  a  stony  hill  ;  to  this  spot  Hazel 
went,  and  fell  to  gathering  a  handful  of  poppies. 
When  he  had  obtained  a  sufficient  quantity  he  re- 
turned to  tlie  boat-house,  made  a  small  fire  of  chips, 
and  filling  his  tin  baler  with  water,  he  set  down  the 
poppies  to  boil.  When  the  liquor  was  cool,  he  meas- 
ured out  a  portion  and  drank  it.  In  about  twenty 
minutes  his  temples  began  to  throb,  a  sensation 
which  was  rapidly  followed  by  nausea. 

It  was  midday  before  he  recovered  from  the  ef- 
fects of  his  experiment  sufficiently  to  take  food. 
Then  he  waited  for  two  hours,  and  felt  much  re- 
stored. He  stole  to  the  hut  and  looked  in.  Helen 
lay  there  as  he  had  left  her.  He  stooped  over  her  : 
her  eyes  were  half-closed,  and  she  turned  them 
slowly  upon  him  :  her  lips  moved  a  little,  —  that  was 
all.  He  felt  her  pulse  again ;  it  was  still  weaker, 
and  slower.     He  rose  and  went  away,  and  regain- 


ing the  boat-house,  he  measured  out  a  portion  of  the 
poppy  liquor,  one  third  of  the  dose  he  had  previously 
taken,  and  drank  it.  No  headache  or  nausea  suc- 
ceeded ;  _  he  felt  his  pulse ;  it  became  quick  and  vio- 
lent, while  a  sense  of  numbness  overcame  him,  and 
he  slept.  It  was  but  for  a  few  minutes.  He  awoke 
with  a  throbbing  brow,  and  some  sickness  ;  but  with 
a  sense  of  delight  at  the  heart,  for  he  had  found  an 
opiate,  and  prescribed  its  quantity. 

He  drained  the  liquor  away  from  the  poppy  leaves, 
and  carried  it  to  the  hut.  Measuring  with  great 
care  a  small  quantity,  he  lifted  the  girl's  head  and 
placed  it  to  her  lips.  She  drank  it  mechanically. 
Then  he  watched  beside  her,  until  her  breathing 
and  her  pulse  changed  in  character.  She  slept. 
He  turned. aside  then,  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands  and  prayed  fervently  for  her  life,  —  prayed 
as  we  pray  for  the  daily  bread  of  the  heart.  He 
prayed  and  waited. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

The  next  morning,  when  Helen  awoke,  she  was 
very  weak ;  her  head  ached,  but  she  was  herself. 
Hazel  had  made  a  broth  for  her  from  the  fleshy  part 
of  a  turtle ;  this  greatly  revived  her,  and  by  mid- 
day, she  was  able  to  sit  up.  Having  seen  that  her 
wants  were  within  her  reach,  he  left  her ;  but  in  a 
few  moments,  she  heard  him  busily  engaged  on  the 
roof  of  her  hut. 

On  his  return,  he  explained  to  her  his  fears  that 
the  structure  was  scarcely  as  weather-proof  as  he 
desired ;  and  he  anticipated  hourly  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rainy  season.  Helen  smiled  and  pointed 
to  the  sky,  which  here  was  clear  and  bright.  But 
Hazel  shook  his  head  doubtingly.  The  wet  season 
would  commence  probably  with  an  atmospheric  con- 
vulsion, and  then  settle  down  to  uninterrupted  rain. 
Helen  refused  obstinately  to  believe  in  more  rain 
than  they  had  experienced  on  board  the  boat,  —  a 
genial  shower. 

"  You  will  see,"  replied  Hazel.  "  If  you  do  not 
change  your  views  within  the  next  three  days,  then 
call  me  a  false  prophet." 

The  following  day  passed,  and  Helen  recovered 
more  strength,  but  still  was  too  weak  to  walk  ;  but 
she  employed  herself,  at  Hazel's  request,  in  making 
a  rope  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  some  forty  yards  long. 
This  he  required  to  fish  up  the  spar  to  a  sufficient 
height  on  the  ijreat  palm-tree,  and  bind  it  firmly  in 
its  place.  While  she  worked  nimbly,  he  employed 
himself  in  gathering  a  store  of  such  things  as  they 
would  require  during  the  coming  wintry  season. 
She  watched  him  with  a  smile,  but  he  persevered. 
So  that  day  passed.  The  next  morning  the  rope 
was  finished.  Helen  was  not  so  well,  and  was 
al)out  to  help  herself  to  the  poppy  liquor,  when  Ha- 
zel happily  stopped  her  hand  in  time ;  be  showed 
her  the  exact  dose  necessary,  and  explained  minutely 
the  elfocts  of  a  larger  draught.  Then  he  shoul- 
dered the  rope,  and  set  out  for  Palm-tree  Point. 

He  was  absent  about  six  boon,  of  which  Helen 
slept  four.  And  for  two,  which  seamed  very  long, 
she  ruminated.  What  was  she  thinking  of  that 
made  her  smile  and  weep  at  the  same  moment? 
and  she  looked  so  impatiently  towards  the  door. 

He  entered  at  last,  very  fatigued.  It  was  eleven 
miles  to  the  Point  and  back.  While  eating  his  fru- 
gal supper,  he  gave  her  a  detail  of  his  day's  adven- 
tures. Strange  to  say,  he  had  not  seen  a  single  seal 
on  the  sands.     He  described  how  he  had  tied  one 
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end  of  her  rope  to  the  middle  of  the  spar,  and  with 
the  other  between  his  teeth,  he  climbed  the  great 
palm.  For  more  than  an  hour  he  toiled  ;  he  gained 
its  top,  passed  the  rope  over  one  of  its  branches,  and 
hauled  up  the  spar  to  about  eighty  feet  above  the 
ground;  then  descending  with  the  other  end,  he 
wound  the  rope  spirally  round  and  round  the  tree, 
thus  binding  to  its  trunk  the  first  twenty  feet  by 
which  the«spar  hung  from  the  branch. 

She  listened  very  carelessly,  he  thought,  and  be- 
trayed little  interest  in  this  enterprise  which  had 
cost  him  so  much  labor  and  fatigue. 

When  he  had  concluded,  she  was  silent  a  while, 
and  then,  looking  up  quickly,  said,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, — 

"  I  think  I  may  increase  the  dose  of  your  medi- 
cine there.  You  are  mistaken  in  its  power.  I  am 
sure  I  can  take  four  times  what  you  gave  me." 

"  Indeed  yon  are  mistaken,"  be  answered,  quick- 
ly. "  I  gave  you  the  extreme  measure  you  can  take 
with  safety." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  you  can  only  guess  at 
its  effects.     At  any  rate,  I  shall  try  it." 

Hazel  hesitated,  and  then  confessed  that  he  had 
made  a  little  experiment  on  himself  before  risking 
its  effects  upon  her. 

Helen  looked  up  at  him  as  he  said  this  so  simply 
and  quietly.  Her  great  eyes  filled  with  an  angelic 
light.  Was  it  admiration  ?  Was  it  thankfulness  ? 
Her  bosom  heaved,  and  her  lips  quivered.  It  was 
but  a  moment,  and  she  felt  glad  that  Hazel  had 
turned  away  from  her  and  saw  nothing. 

A  long  silence  followed  this  little  episode,  when 
she  was  aroused  from  her  reverie. 

Patter  —  pat  —  pat  —  patter. 

She  looked  up. 

Pat  —  patter  —  patter. 

Their  eyes  met.  It  was  the  rain.  Hazel  only 
smiled  a  little,  and  then  ran  down  to  his  boat-honse, 
to  see  that  all  was  right  there,  and  then  returned 
with  a  large  bundle  of  chips,  with  which  he  made  a 
fire,  for  the  sky  had  darkened  overhead.  (Justs  of 
wind  ran  along  the  water  ;  it  had  become  suddenly 
chilly.  They  hail  almost  forgotten  the  feel  of  wet 
weather. 

Ere  the  fire  had  kindled,  the  rain  came  down  in 
torrents,  and  Hie  matted  roof  being  resonant,  they 
heard  it  strike  here  and  there  above  their  heads. 

Helen  sat  down  on  her  little,  stool   and  reflected. 

In  that  hut  were  two  persons.  One  had  foretold 
this,  and  feared  it,  and  provided  against  it.  The 
other  had  said  petulantly  it  was  a  bugbear. 

And  now  the  rain  was  pattering,  and  the  Prophet 
was  on  his  knees  making  her  as  comfortable  as  he 
could  in  spite  of  all,  and  was  not  the  man  to  re- 
mind her  he  had  foretold  it. 

She  pondered  his  character  while  she  watched 
his  movements.  He  put  down  his  embers,  then  he 
took  a  cocoa-pod  out  from  the  wall,  cut  it  in  slices 
with  his  knife,  and  made  a  fine  clear  fire  ;  then  he 
ran  out  again,  in  spite  of  Helen's  remonstrance,  and 
brought  a  dozen  large  scales  of  the  palm-tree.  It 
was  all  the  more  cheering  for  the  dismal  scene  with- 
out and  the  pattering  of  the  rain  on  the  resounding 
roof. 

But  thanks  to  Hazel's  precaution,  the  hut  proved 
weather-tight ;  of  which  fact  having  satisfied  him- 
self, he  bade  her  good  fright  He  was  at  the  door 
when  her  voice  recalled  him. 

u  Mr.  Hazel,  I  cannot  rest  this  night  without  ask- 
ing your  pardon  for  all  the  unkind  things  I  may 
have  done  and   said  ;  without  thanking  you  hum- 


bly for  your  great  forbearance  and  your  —  respect 
for  the  unhap  —  I  mean  the  unfortunate  girl  thus 
cast  upon  your  mercy." 

She  held  out  her  hand ;  he  took  it  between  his 
own,  and  faintly  expressed  his  gratitude  for  her 
kindness ;  and  so  she  sent  him  away  brimful  of 
happiness. 

The  rain  was  descending  in  torrents.  She  heard 
it,  but  he  did  not  feel  it ;  for  she  had  spread  her 
angel's  wings  over  hia  existence,  and  he  regained 
his  sheltered  boat-honse  he  knew  not  how.    . 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  Hazel  had  kept  a 
calendar  of  the  week,  and  every  seventh  day  was 
laid  aside  with  jealousy,  to  be  devoted  to  such  sim- 
ple religious  exercises  as  he  could  invent  The 
rain  still  continued,  with  less  violence  indeed,  but 
without  an  hour's  intermission.  After  breakfast  he 
read  to  her  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites,  and  their 
sufferings  during  that,  desert  life.  He  compared 
those  hardships  with  their  own  troubles,  and  pointed 
out  to  her  how  their  condition  presented  many 
things  to  be  thankful  for.  The  island  was  fruitful, 
the  climate  healthy.  They  might  have  been  cast 
away  on  a  sandy  key  or  reef,  where  they  would 
have  perished  slowly  and  miserably  of  hunger  and 
exposure.  Then  they  were  spared  to  each  other. 
Had  she  been  alone  there,  she  could  not  have  pro- 
vided for  herself;  had  he  been  cast  away  a  solitary 
man,  the  island  would  have  been  to  him  an  intoler- 
able prison. 

In  all  these  reflections  Hazel  was  very  guarded 
that  no  expression  should  escape  hira  to  arouse  her 
apprehension.  He  was  so  careful  of  this,  that  she 
observed  his  caution  and  watched  his  restraint. 
And  Helen  was  thinking  more  of  this  than  of  the 
holy  subject  on  which  lie  was  discoursing.  The 
disguise  he  threw  over  his  heart  was  penetrable  to 
the  crirl's  eye.  She  saw  lire  love  in  every  careful 
word,  and  employed  herself  in  detecting  it  under 
his  rigid  manner.  Secure  hi  her  own  position,  she 
could  examine  bis  from  the  loopholes  of  her  soul, 
and  take  a  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  supjrressed 
happiness  she  could  bestow  with  a  word.  She  did 
not  wonder  at  her  power.  The  best  of  women  have 
the  natural  vanity  to  take  for  granted  the  sway  they 
assume  over  the  existence  which  submits  to  them. 

A  week  passed  thus,  and  Hazel  blessed  the  rain 
that  drove  them  to  this  sociability.  He  had  pre- 
pared the  bladder  of  a  young  seal  which  had  drifted 
ashore  dead.  This  membrane  dried  in  the  sun 
formed  a  piece  of  excellent  parchment,  and  he  de- 
sired to  draw  upon  it  a  map  of  the  island.  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  first  thing  was  to  obtain  a  good 
red  ink  from  the  cochineal,  which  is  crimson.  He 
did  according  to  his  means.  He  got  one  of  the  tin 
vessels,  and  filed  it  till  he  had  obtained  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  metal.  This  he  subjected  for 
forty  hours  to  the  action  of  lime-juice.  He  then 
added  the  cochineal,  and  mixed  till  he  obtained  a 
fine  scarlet.  In  using  it  he  added  a  small  quantity 
of  a  hard  and  pure  gum,  —  he  had  found  gum 
abounded  in  the  island.  His  pen  was  made  from 
an  osprey's  feather,  hundreds  of  which  were  strewn 
about  the  cliffs,  and  some  of  these  he  had  already 
secured  and  dried. 

Placing  his  tin  baler  before  him.  on  which  he  had 
scratched  his  notes,  he  drew  a  map  of  the  island. 

"  What  shall  we  call  it  ?  "  said  he. 
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Helen  paused,  and  then  replied,  "  Call  it '  God- 
send '  Island." 

"  So  I  will,"  he  said,  and  wrote  it  down. 

Then  they  named  the  places  they  had  seen.  The 
reef  Helen  had  discovered  off  the  northwest  coast 
they  called  "  White  Water  Island,"  because  of  the 
breakers.  Then  came  "  Seal  Bay,"  Palm-tree 
Point,"  "Mount  Lookout"  (this  was  the  hill  due 
south  of  where  they  lived).  They  called  the  cane- 
brake  "  Wild  Duck  Swamp,"  and  the  spot  where 
they  lunched  "  Cochineal  Clearing."  The  moun- 
tain was  named  "  Mount  Cavity." 

"  But  what  shall  we  call  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom —  this  hut  ?  "  said  Miss  Rolleston,  as  she  leaned 
over  him  and  pointed  to  the  spot. 

"  Saint  Helen's,"  said  Hazel,  looking  up ;  and  he 
wrote  it  down  ere  she  could  object. 

Then  there  was  a  little  awkward  pause,  while  he 
was  busily  occupied  in  filling  up  some  topographical 
details.     She  turned  it  off  gay ly. 

li  What  are  those  caterpillars  that  you  have 
drawn  there,  sprawling  over  my  kingdom  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  Caterpillars  !  you  are  complimentary,  Miss  Rol- 
leston.    Those  are  mountains." 

"  O,  indeed ;  and  those  lines  you  are  now  draw- 
ing are  rivers,  I  presume." 

"  Yes ;  let  us  call  this  branch  of  our  solitary 
estuary,  which  runs  westward,  the  River  Lee,  and 
this,  to  the  east,  the  River  Medway.  Is  such  your 
majesty's  pleasure  ?  " 

"  La  Reine  le  vent,"  replied  Helen,  smiling. 
"  But,  Master  Geographer,  it  seems  to  me,  that  you 
are  putting  in  mountains  and  rivers  which  you  have 
never  explored  :  how  do  you  know  that  these  turns 
and  twists  in  the  stream  exist  as  you  represent 
them  ?  and  those  spurs,  which  look  so  real,  have 
you  not  added  them  only  to  disguise  the  caterpillar 
character  of  your  range  of  hills  T" 

Hazel  laughed  as  he  cdnfessed  to  drawing  on  his 
fancy  for  some  little  details.  But  pleaded  that  all 
geographers,  when  they  drew  maps,  were  licensed 
to  fill  in  a  few  such  touches,  where  discovery  had 
failed  to  supply  particulars. 

Helen  had  always  believed  religiously  in  maps, 
and  was  amused  when  she  reflected  on  her  former 
credulity. 

CHAPTER  XXXIH. 

Helen's  strength  was  coming  back  to  her  but 
slowly  ;  she  complained  of  great  lassitude  and  want 
of  appetite.  But  the  following  day  having  cleared 
up,  the  sun  shone  out  with  great  power  and  bril- 
liancy. She  gladlv  welcomed  the  return  of  the 
fine  weather,  but  Hazel  shook  his  head ;  ten  days' 
rain  was  not  their  portion,  —  the  bad  weather  would 
return,  and  complete  the  month  or  six  weeks'  win- 
ter to  which  Nature  was  entitled.  The  next  even- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  sky  confirmed  his  opin- 
ion. The  sun  set  like  a  crimson  shield ;  gory,  and 
double  its  usual  size.  It  entered  into  a  thick  bank 
of  dark  violet  cloud  that  lay  on  the  horizon,  and 
seemed  to  split  the  vapor  into  rays,  but  of  a  dusky 
kind ;  immediately  above  this  crimson,  the  clouds 
were  of  a  brilliant  gold,  but  higher  they  were  the 
color  of  rubies,  and  went  gradually  off  to  gray. 

But,  as  the  orb  dipped  to  the  horizon  a  solid  pile 
of  unearthly  clouds  came  up  from  the  southeast ; 
their  bodies  were  singularly  and  unnaturally  black, 
and  mottled  with  copper  color,  and  hemmed  with  a 
fiery  yellow  :  and  these  infernal  clouds  towered  up 


their  heads,  pressing  forward  as  if  they  all  strove 
for  precedency ;  it  was  like  Milton's  fiends  attack- 
ing the  sky.  The  rate  at  which  they  climbed  was 
wonderful.  The  sun  set  and  the  moon  rose  full, 
and  showed  those  angry  masses  surging  upwards 
and  jostling  each  other  as  they  flew. 

Yet  below  it  was  dead  calm. 

Having  admired  the  sublimity  of  the  scene,  and 
seen  the  full  moon  rise,  but  speedily  lo^e  her  light 
in  a  brassy  halo,  they  entered  the  hut,  which  was 
now  the  head-quarters,  and  they  supped  together 
there. 

While  they  were  eating  their  little  meal  the  tops 
of  the  trees  were  heard  to  sigh,  so  still  was  every- 
thing else.  None  the  less  did  those  strange  clouds 
fly  northward,  eighty  miles  an  hour.  After  supper 
Helen  sat  busy  over  the  firej  where  some  gum,  col- 
lected by  Hazel,  resembling  India-rubber,  was  boil- 
ing ;  she  was  preparing  to  cover  a  pair  of  poor 
Welch's  shoes,  inside  and  out,  with  a  coat  of  this 
material,  which  Hazel  believed  to  be  waterproof. 
She  sat  in  such  a  position  that  he  could  watch  her. 
It  was  a  happy  evening.  She  seemed  content. 
She  had  got  over  her  fear  of  him  ;  they  were  good 
comrades  if  they  were  nothing  more.  It  was  hap- 
piness to  him  to  be  by  her  side  even  on  those  terms. 
He  thought  of  it  all  as  he  looked  at  her.  How  dis- 
tant she  had  seemed  once  to  him ;  what  an  unap- 
proachable goddess.  Yet  there  she  was  by  his  side 
in  a  hut  he  had  made  for  her. 

He  could  not  help  sipping  the  soft  intoxicating 
draught  her  mere  presence  offered  him.  But  by 
and  by  he  felt  his  heart  was  dissolving  within  him, 
and  he  was  trifling  with  danger.  He  must  not  look 
on  her  too  long,  seated  by  the  fire  like  a  wife.  The 
much-enduring  man  rose,  and  turned  his  back  upon 
the  sight  he  loved  so  dearly :  he  went  out  at  the 
open  door  intending  to  close  it  and  bid  her  good 
night.  But  he  did  not  do  so,  just  then ;  for  his  at- 
tention as  an  observer  of  nature  was  arrested  by 
the  unusual  conduct  of  certain  animals.  Gannets 
and  other  sea-birds  were  running  about  the  oppo- 
site wood  and  craning  their  necks  in  a  strange  way. 
He  had  never  seen  one  enter  that  wood  before. 

Seals  and  sea-lions  were  surrounding  the  slope, 
and  crawling  about,  and  now  and  then  plunging 
into  the  river,  which  they  crossed  with  infinite  diffi- 
culty, for  it  was  running  very  high  and  strong. 
The  trees  also  sighed  louder  than  ever.  Hazel 
turned  back  to  tell  Miss  Rolleston  something  extraor- 
dinary was  going  on.  She  sat  in  sight  from  the 
river,  and  as  he  came  towards  the  hut,  he  saw  her 
sitting  by  the  fire  reading. 

He  stopped  short.  Her  work  lay  at  her  feet : 
she  had  taken  out  a  letter,  and  she  was  reading  it 
by  the  fire. 

As  she  read  it  her  face  was  a  puzzle.  But  Hazel 
saw  the  act  alone  ;  and  a  dart  of  ice  seemed  to  go 
through  and  through  him. 

This,  then,  was  her  true  source  of  consolation. 
He  thought  it  was  so  before.  He  had  even  reason 
to  think  so.  But  never  seeing  any  palpable  proofs, 
he  had  almost  been  happy.  He  turned  sick  with 
jealous  misery,  and  stood  there  rooted  and  frozen. 

Then  came  a  fierce  impulse  to  shut  the  sight  out 
that  caused  this  pain. 

He  almost  flung  her  portcullis  to,  and  made  his 
hands  bleed.  But  a  bleeding  heart  does  not  feel 
scratches. 

"  Good  night,"  said  he,  hoarsely. 

"  Good  night,"  said  she,  kindly. 

And  why  should  she  not  read  his  letter  ?     She 
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was  his  affianced  bride,  bound  to  him  by  honor  as 
well  as  inclination.  This  was  the  reflection  to 
which,  after  a  sore  battle  with  his  loving  heart,  the 
much-enduring  man  had  to  come  at  last ;  and  he 
had  come  to  it,  and  was  getting  back  his  peace  of 
mind,  though  not  his  late  complacency,  and  about 
to  seek  repose  in  sleep,  when  suddenly  a  clap  of 
wind  came  down  like  thunder,  and  thrashed  the 
island  and  everything  in  it. 

Everything  animate  and  inanimate  seemed  to  cry 
out  as  the  blow  passed. 

Another  soon  followed,  and  another,  —  intermit- 
tent gusts  at  present,  but  of  such  severity  that  not 
one  came  without  making  its  mark. 

Birds  were  driven  away  like  paper ;  the  sea-lions 
whimpered,  and  crouched  into  corners,  and  hud- 
dled together,  and  held  each  other,  whining. 

Hazel  saw  but  one  thing ;  the  frail  edifice  he  had 
built  for  the  creature  he  adored.  He  looked  out 
of  his  boat,  and  fixed  his  horror-stricken  eyes  on 
it ;  he  saw  it  waving  to  and  fro,  yet  still  firm.  But 
he  could  not  stay  there.  If  not  in  danger  she  must 
be  terrified.  He  must  go  and  support  her.  He 
left  his  shelter,  and  ran  towards  her  hut.  With  a 
whoop  and  a  scream  another  blast  tore  through  the 
wood,  and  caught  him.  He  fell,  dug  his  hands  into 
the  soil,  and  clutched  the  earth.  While  he  was  in 
that  position,  he  heard  a  sharp  crack ;  he  looked 
up  in  dismay,  and  saw  that  one  of  Helen's  trees  had 
broken  like  a  carrot,  and  the  head  was  on  the 
ground  leaping  about ;  while  a  succession  of  horri- 
ble sounds  of  crashing,  and  rending,  and  tearing, 
■hawed  the  frail  hut  was  giving  way  on  every  side  ; 
racked  and  riven,  and  torn  to  pieces.  Hazel, 
though  a  stout  man,  uttered  cries  of  terror  death 
would  never  have  drawn  from  him  ;  and,  with  a 
desperate  headlong  rush,  he  got  to  the  place  where 
the  bower  had  been;  but  now  it  was  a  prostrate 
skeleton,  with  the  mat  roof  dapping  like  a  loose  sail 
above  it,  and  Helen  below. 

As  he  reached  the  hut,  the  wind  got  hold  of  the 
last  of  the  four  shrubs,  that. did  duty  for  a  door, 
and  tore  it  from  the  cord  that  held  it,  and  whirled 
it  into  the  air ;  it  went  past  Hazel's  face  like  a  bird 
flying. 

Though  staggered  himself  by  the  same  Mow  of 
wind,  he  clutched  the  tree  and  got  into  the  hut. 

He  found  her  directly.  She  was  kneeling  be- 
neath the  mat  that  a  few  minutes  ago  had  been 
her  roof.  He  extricated  her  in  a  moment,  uttering 
inarticulate  cries  of  pity  and  fear. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,"  said  she.  "  I  am  not 
hurt." 

But  he  felt  her  quiver  from  head  to  foot.  He 
wrapped  her  in  all  her  rugs,  and,  thinking  of  noth- 
ing but  her  safety,  lifted  her  in  his  strong  arms  to 
take  her  to  his  own  place,  which  was  safe  from  wind 
at  least. 

But  this  was  no  light  work.  To  go  there  erect 
was  impossible. 

Holding  tight  by  the  tree,  he  got  her  to  the  lee 
of  the  tent  and  waited  for  a  lull.  He  went  rapidly 
down  the  hill,  but  ere  he  reached  the  river,  a  gust 
came  careering  over  the  sea.  A  sturdy  young  tree 
was  near  him.  He  placed  her  against  it,  and 
wound  his  arms  round  her  and  its  trunk.  The  blast 
came  :  the  tree  bent  down  almost  to  the  ground, 
then  whirled  round,  recovered,  shivered ;  but  he 
held  Qnuly.  It  passed.  Again  he  lifted  her,  and 
bore  her  to  the  boat-house.  As  he  went,  the  wind 
almost  choked  her,  and  her  long  hair  lashed  his 
face  like  a  whip.     But  he  got  her  in,  and  then  sat 


panting  and  crouching,  but  safe.  They  were  none 
too  soon ;  the  tempest  increased  in  violence,  and 
became  more  continuous.  No  clouds,  but  a  ghastly 
glare  all  over  the  sky.  No  rebellious  waves,  but  a 
sea  hissing  and  foaming  under  its  master's  lash. 
The  river  ran  roaring  and  foaming  by,  and  made 
the  boat  heave  even  in  its  little  creek.  The  wind, 
though  it  could  no  longer  shake  them,  went  scream- 
ing terribly  close  over  their  heads,  —  no  longer  like 
air  in  motion,  but,  solid  and  keen,  it  seemed  the 
Almighty's  scythe  mowing  down  Nature  ;  and  soon 
it  became,  like  turbid  water,  blackened  with  the 
leaves,  branches,  and  fragments  of  all  kinds  it 
whirled  along  with  it.  The  trees  fell  crashing  on 
all  sides,  and  the  remains  passed  over  their  heads 
into  the  sea. 

Helen  behaved  admirably.  Speech  was  impossi- 
ble, but  she  thanked  him  without  it,  —  eloquently  ; 
she  nestled  her  little  hand  into  Hazel's,  and,  to  Ha- 
zel that  night,  with  all  its  awful  sights  and  sounds, 
was  a  blissful  one.  She  had  been  in  danger,  but 
now  was  safe  by  his  side.  She  had  pressed  his  hand 
to  thank  him,  and  now  she  was  cowering  a  little 
towards  him  in  a  way  that  claimed  him  as  her  pro- 
tector. Her  glorious  hair  blew  over  him  and  seemed 
to  net  him  :  and  now  and  then,  as  they  heard  some 
crash  nearer  and  more  awful  than  another,  she 
clutched  him  quickly  though  lightly  ;  for,  in  danger, 
her  sex  love  to  feel  a  friend ;  it  is  not  enough  to  see 
him  near :  and  once,  when  a  great  dusky  form  of  a 
sea-lion  came  crawling  over  the  mound,  and  whim- 
pering, peeped  into  the  boat-house,  she  even  fled  to 
his  shoulder  with  both  hands  for  a  moment,  and  was 
there,  light  as  a  feather,  till  the  creature  had  passed 
on.  And  his  soul  was  full  of  peace,  and  a  great 
tranquillity  overcame  it.  lie  heard  nothing  of  the 
wrack,  knew  nothing  of  the  danger. 

O  mighty  Love !  The  tempest  might  blow,  and 
fill  the  air  and  earth  with  ruin,  so  that  it  spared  her. 
The  wind  was  kind,  and  gentle  the  night,  which 
brought  that  hair  round  his  face,  and  that  head  so 
near  his  shoulder,  and  gave  him  the  holy  joy  of 
protecting  under  his  wing  the  soft  creature  he 
adored. 

[To  be  continued.] 


DE  FOE'S  NOVELS. 

According  to  the  high  authority  of  Charles 
Lamb,  it  has  sometimes  happened  "  that  from  no 
interior  merit  in  {he  rest,  but  from  some  superior 
good  fortune  in  the  choice  of  a  subject,  some  single 
work"  (of  a  particular  author's)  "shall  have  been 
sufl'ered  to  eclipse,  and  cast  into  the  shade,  the  de- 
serts of  its  less  fortunate  brethren."  And  after 
quoting  the  case  of  Bunyan's  "  Holy  War  "  as  com- 
pared with  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  he  adds  that, 
"  in  no  instance  has  this  excluding  partiality  been 
exerted  with  more  unfairness  than  against  what 
may  be  termed  the  secondary  novels  or  romances 
of  De  Foe."  He  proceeds  to  declare  that  there  are 
at  least  four  other  fictitious  narratives  by  the  same 
writer,  —  "  lloxana,"  "  Singleton,"  "  Moll  Flanders," 
and  "  Colonel  Jack,"  —  which  possess  an  interest 
not  inferior  to  "  Robinson  Crusoe,  —  except  what 
results  from  a  less  felicitous  choice  of  situation." 
Granting  most  unreservedly  that  the  same  hand  is 
perceptible  in  the  minor  novels  as  in  M  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  and  that  they  bear  at  every  page  the  most 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  De  Foe's  workmanship, 
we  venture  to  doubt  the  "  partiality  "  and  the  "  un- 
fairness "  of  preferring  to  them  their  more  popular 
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rival.  The  instinctive  judgment  of  the  world  is  not 
really  biased  by  anything  except  the  intrinsic  pow- 
er exerted  by  a  book  over  its  sympathies ;  and  as  in 
the  long  run  it  has  honored  u  Robinson  Crusoe,"  in 
spite  of  the  critics,  and  has  comparatively  neglected 
"  Roxana"  and  the  companion  stories,  there  is  prob- 
ably some  good  cause  for  the  distinction.  The  ap- 
parent injustice  to  books  resembles  what  we  often 
see  in  the  case  of  men.  A  B  becomes  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, whilst  C  D  remains  for  years  a  briefless 
barrister  ;  and  yet,  for  the  life  of  us,  we  cannot  tell 
but  that  C  D  is  the  abler  man  of  the  two.  Perhaps 
he  was  wanting  in  some  one  of  the  less  conspicuous 
elements  that  are  essential  to  a  successful  career ;  — 
he  said,  "  Open,  wheat ! "  instead  of  "  Open,  ses- 
ame !  "  and  the  barriers  remained  unaffected  by  his 
magic.  The  ordinary  metaphor  about  the  round 
pegs  and  the  square  holes  requires  to  be  supple- 
mented. For  a  second-rate  success  it  is  enough  to 
fix  a  round  peg,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  into  a 
round  hole  of  about  the  right  size ;  but  for  one  of 
those  successes  which  make  a  man  famous  at  a  blow, 
yon  have  to  find  a  queer-shaped  peg  to  match  some 
strangely  polygonal  hole  to  a  nicety.  If  the  least 
corner  runs  out  at  a  wrong  angle  the  peg  refuses  to 
enter  the  hole,  or,  as  we  might  rather  say,  the  key 
refuses  to  enter  the  lock,  and  the  gates  of  glory  re- 
main obstinately  closed.  Now  it  may  be  that  the 
felicitous  choice  of  situation  to  which  Lamb  refers 
gave  just  the  turn  which  fitted  the  key  to  the  lock ; 
and  it  is  little  use  to  plead  that "  Roxana,"  "  Colonel 
Jack,"  and  others  might  have  done  the  same  trick 
if  only  they  had  received  a  little  filing,  or  some 
slight  change  in  shape ;  a  shoemaker  might  as  well 
argue  that  if  you  had  only  one  toe  less  his  shoes 
wouldn't  pinch  you. 

To  leave  the  unsatisfactory  ground  of  metaphor, 
we  may  find  out,  on  examination,  that  De  Foe  bad 
discovered  in  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  precisely  the  field 
in  which  his  talents  could  be  most  effectually  ap- 
plied ;  and  that  a  very  slight  alteration  in  the  sub- 
ject-matter might  change  the  merit  of  his  work  to 
a  disproportionate  extent.  The  more  special  the 
idiosyncrasy  upon  which  a  man's  literary  success  is 
founded,  the  greater,  of  course,  the  probability  that 
a  small  change  will  disconcert  him.  A  man  who 
can  only  perform  upon  the  drum  will  have  to  wait  for 
certain  combinations  of  other  instruments  before  his 
special  talent  can  be  turned  to  account.  Now,  the 
talent  in  which-  De  Foe  surpasses  all  other  writers  is 
just  one  of  those  peculiar  gifts  ■yhich  must  wait  for 
a  favorable  chance.  When  a  gentleman  in  a  fairy 
story  has  a  power  of  seeing  a  hundred  miles,  or 
covering  seven  leagues  at  a  stride,  we  know  that  an 
opportunity  will  speedily  occur  for  putting  his  fac- 
ulties to  use.  But  the  gentleman  with  the  seven- 
leagued  boots  is  useless  when  the  occasion  offers 
itself  for  telescopic  vision,  and  the  eyes  are  good  for 
nothing  without  the  power  of  locomotion.  To  De 
Foe,  if  we  may  imitate  the  language  of  the  J  Ara- 
bian Nights,"  was  given  a  tongue  to  which  no  one 
could  listen  without  believing  every  word  that  he 
uttered,  —  a  qualification,  by  the  way,  which  would 
serve  its  owner  far  more  effectually  in  this  common- 
place world  than  swords  of  sharpness  or  cloaks  of 
darkness,  or  other  fairy  paraphernalia.  In  other 
words,  he  had  the  most  marvellous  power  ever 
known  of  giving  verisimilitude  to  his  fictions ;  or,  in 
other  words  again,  he  had  the  most  amazing  talent 
on  record  for  telling  lies.  We  have  all  read  how 
the  "  History  of  the  Plague,"  the  "  Memoirs  of  a 
Cavalier,"  and  even,  it  is  said,  "  Robinson  Crusoe," 


have  succeeded  in  passing  themselves  off  for  veri- 
table narratives.  A  more  curious  case  is  that  of  the 
"Memoirs  of  Captain  Carleton,"  which  Dr.  John- 
son accepted  as  genuine,  but  which  has  always 
passed  for  De  Foe's.  Lord  Stanhope,  however,  in 
a  note  to  his  "  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain,"  de- 
clares his  belief  in  its  authenticity,  principally,  it 
seems,  on  the  ground  of  a  discovery  that  a  Captain 
Carleton  was  really  taken  prisoner,  as  is  related  in 
the  memoirs,  at  the  siege  of  Denia,  in  Spain.  It  is 
still,  however,  possible,  as  the  internal  evidence 
would  seem  to  suggest,  that  De  Foe  made  use  of  the 
real  Captain  Carleton's  papers  as  a  foundation,  or 
even  as  the  substance  of  his  narrative.  In  any 
case,  it  is  as  characteristic  that  a  genuine  narrative 
should  be  attributed  to  De  Foe,  as  that  De  Foe's 
narrative  should  be  taken  as  genuine.  We  may 
add  an  odd  testimony  to  De  Foe's  powers  as  a  liar 
(a  word  for  which  there  is,  unfortunately,  no  equiva- 
lent that  does  not  imply  some  blame)  of  later  oc- 
currence. Mr.  M' Queen,  quoted  in  Captain  Bur- 
ton's "  Nile  Basin,"  names  "  Captain  Singleton  "  as 
a  genuine  account  of  travels  in  Central  Africa,  and 
seriously  mentions  De  Foe's  imaginary  pirate  as  "  a 
claimant  for  the  honor  of  the  discovery  of  the  sources 
of  the  White  Nile." 

Some  of  the  literary  artifices  to  which  De  Foe 
owed  his  power  of  producing  this  illusion  are  suffi- 
ciently plain.  Of  all  the  fictions  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  palming  off  for  truths,  none  is  more  in- 
structive than  that  admirable  ghost,  Mrs.  Veal.  It 
is,  as  it  were,  a  hand-specimen,  in  which  we  may 
study  his  modus  operandi  on  a  convenient  scale. 
Like  the  sonnets  of  some  great  poets,  it  contains  in 
a  few  lines  all  the  essential  peculiarities  of  his  art, 
and  an  admirable  commentary  has  been  appended 
to  it  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  first  device  which 
strikes  us  is  his  ingenious  plan  for  manufacturing 
corroborative  evidence.  The  ghost  appears  to  Mrs. 
Bargrave.  The  story  of  the  apparition  is  told  by 
a  "very  sober  and  understanding  gentlewoman, 
who  lives  within  a  fe,w  doors  of  Mrs.  Bargrave  "  ; 
and  the  character  of  this  sober  gentlewoman  is  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  a  justice  of  peace  at 
Maidstone,  "  a  very  intelligent  person."  This  elab- 
orate chain  of  evidence  is  intended  to  divert  our 
attention  from  the  obvious  circumstance  that  the 
whole  story  rests  upon  the  authority  of  the  anony- 
mous person  who  tells  us  of  the  sober  gentlewoman, 
who  supports  Mrs.  Bargrave,  and  is  confirmed  by 
the  intelligent  justice.  Simple  as  the  artifice  ap- 
pears, it  is  one  which  is  constantly  used  in  super- 
natural stories  of  the  present  day.  One  of  the 
commonest  of  those  improving  legends  tells  how  a 
ghost  appeared  to  two  officers  in  Canada,  and  how, 
subsequently,  one  of  the  officers,  met  the  ghost's 
twin  brother  in  London,  and  straightway  exclaimed, 
"  You  are  the  person  who  appeared  to  me  in  Can- 
ada ! "  Many  people  are  diverted  from  the  weak 
part  of  the  story  by  this  ingenious  confirmation, 
and,  in  their  surprise  at  the  coherence  of  the  nar- 
rative, forget  that  the  narrative  itself  rests  upon  en- 
tirely anonymous  evidence.  A  chain  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link ;  but  if  you  show  how  admi- 
rably the  last  few  are  united  together,  half  the  world 
will  forget  to  test  the  security  of  the  equally  essen- 
tial parts  which  are  kept  out  of  sight.  De  Foe 
generally  repeats  a  similar  trick  in  the  prefaces  of 
his  fictions.  "  'T  is  certain,"  he  says,  in  the  "  Me- 
moirs of  a  Cavalier,"  "  no  man  could  have  given  a 
description  of  his  retreat  from  Marston  Moor  to 
Rochdale,  and  thence  over  the  moors  to  the  North, 
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in  so  apt  and  proper  terms,  unless  he  had  really 
travelled  over  the  ground  he  describes,"  which,  in- 
deed, is  quite  true,  but  by  no  means  proves  that  the 
journey  was  made  by  a  fugitive  from  that  particu- 
lar battle.  He  separates  himself  more  ostentatious- 
ly from  the  supposititious  author  by  praising  his  ad- 
mirable manner  of  relating  the  memoirs,  and  the 
"  wonderful  variety  of  incidents  with  which  they 
are  beautified  " ;  and,  with  admirable  impudence, 
assures  us  that  they  are  written  in  so  soldierly  a 
style,  that  it  "  seems  impossible  any  but  the  very 
person  who  was  present  in  every  action  here  re- 
lated was  the  relator  of  them."  In  the  preface  to 
"  Roxana,"  he  acts,  with  equal  spirit,  the  character 
of  an  impartial  person,  giving  us  the  evidence  on 
which  he  is  himself  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
story,  as  though  he  would,  of  all  things,  refrain  from 
pushing  us  unfairly  for  our  belief.  The  writer,  he 
says,  took  the  story  from  the  lady's  own  mouth ; 
he  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  disguise  names  and 
places ;  but  was  himself  '•  particularly  acquainted 
with  this  lady's  first  husband,  the  brewer,  and  with 
his  father,  and  also  with  his  bad  circumstances,  and 
knows  that  first  part  of  the  story."  The  rest  we 
must,  of  course,  take  upon  the  lady's  own  evidence, 
but  less  unwillingly  as  the  first  is  thus  corroborated. 
We  cannot  venture  to  suggest  to  so  calm  a  witness 
that  he  has  invented  both  the  lady  and  the  writer 
of  her  history ;  and,  in  short,  that  when  he  says 
that  A  says  that  B  says  something,  it  is,  after  all, 
merely  the  anonymous  "  he  "  who  is  speaking.  In 
giving  us  his  authority  for  M  Moll  Flanders,"  he  ven- 
tures upon  the  more  refined  art  of  throwing  a  little 
discredit  upon  the  narrator's  veracity.  She  pro- 
fesses to  have  abandoned  her  evil  ways,  but,  as  he 
tells  us  with  a  kind  of  aside,  and  as  it  were  caution- 
ing us  against  over-incredulity,  "'it  seems"  (a 
phrase  itself  suggesting  the  impartial  looker-on) 
that  in  her  old  age  "  she  was  not  so  extraordinary  a 
penitent  as  she  was  at  first ;  it  seema  only  "  (for, 
after  all,  you  must  n't  make  too  much  of  mv  insinu- 
ations) "  that,  indeed,  she  always  spoke  with  abhor- 
rence of  her  former  life."  So  we  are  left  in  a  qual- 
ified state  of  confidence,  as  if  we  had  been  talking 
about  one  of  his  patients  with  the  wary  director  of 
a  reformatory. 

This  last  touch,  which  is  one  of  De  Foe's  favorite 
expedients,  is  most  fully  exemplified  in  the  story  of 
••  Mrs.  Veal."  The  author  affects  to  take  us  into 
his  confidence,  to  make  us  privy  to  the  pros  and 
conx  n  regard  to  the  veracity  of  his  own  characters, 
till  we  are  quite  disarmed.  The  sober  gentlewoman 
vouches  for  Mrs.  Bargrave :  but  Mrs.  Bargrave  is 
by  no  means  allowed  to  have  it  all  her  own  way. 
One  of  the  ghost's  communications  related  to  the 
disposal  of  ■  certain  sum  of  £  10  a  year,  of  which 
Mrs.  Bargrave,  according  to  her  own  account,  could 
have  known  nothing,  except  by  this  supernatural 
intervention.  Mrs.  Veal's  friends,  however,  tried 
to  throw  doubt  upon  the  story  of  her  appearance, 
considering  that  it  was  in  some  wav  disreputable 
for  a  decent  woman  to  go  abroad  after  her  death. 
One  of  them,  therefore,  declared  that  Mrs.  Bar- 
grave  was  a  liar,  and  that  she  had,  in  fact,  known 
of  the  £  10  beforehand.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
person  who  thus  attacked  Mrs.  Bargrave  had  him- 
self the  "  reputation  of  a  notorious  liar."  Mr.  Veal, 
the  ghost's  brother,  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
make  such  gross  imputations.  He  confined  himself 
to  the  more  moderate  assertion  that  Mrs.  Bargrave 
had  been  crazed  by  a  bad  husband.  He  maintained 
that  the  story  must  be  a  mistake,  because,  just  be- 


fore her  death,  his  sister  had  declared  that  she  had 
nothing  to  dispose  of.  This  statement,  however, 
may  be  reconciled  with  the  ghost's  remarks  about 
the  £  10,  because  s^e  obviously  mentioned  such  a 
trifle  merely  by  way  of  a  token  of  the  realitv  of  her 
appearance.  Mr.  Veal,  indeed,  makes  rather  a 
better  point  by  stating  that  a  certain  purse  of  gold 
mentioned  by  the  ghost  was  found,  not  in  the  cab- 
inet where  she  told  Mrs.  Bargrave  that  she  had 
placed  it,  •  but  in  a  comb-box.  Yet,  again,  Mr. 
Veal's  statement  is  nere  rather  suspicious,  for  it  is 
known  that  Mrs.  Veal  was  very  particular  about 
her  cabinet,  and  would  not  have  let  her  gold  out  of 
it.  We  are  left  in  some  doubts  by  this  conflict  of 
evidence,  although  the  obvious  desire  of  Mr.  Veal 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  story  of  his  sister's  appear- 
ance rather  inclines  us  to  believe  in  Mrs.  Bargrave's 
story,  who  could  have  had  no  conceivable  motive 
for  inventing  such  a  fiction.  The  argument  is 
finally  clenched  by  a  decisive  coincidence.  The 
ghost  wears  a  silk  dress.  In  the  course  of  a  long 
conversation,  she  incidentally  mentioned  to  Mrs. 
Bargrave  that  this  was  a  scoured  silk,  newly  made 
up.  When  Mrs.  Bargrave  reported  this  remarkable 
circumstance  to  a  certain  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  You  have 
certainly  seen  her,"  exclaimed  that  lady,  "  for  none 
knew  but  Mrs.  Veal  and  myself  that  the  gown  had 
been  scoured."  To  this  crushing  piece  of  evidence, 
it  seems  that  neither  Mr.  Veal  nor  the  notorious 
liar  could  invent  any  sufficient  reply. 

One  can  almost  fancy  De  Foe  chuckling  as  he 
concocted  the  refinements  of  this  most  marvellous 
narrative.  The  whole  artifice,  so  far  as  we  have 
1  it  hitherto,  is,  indeed,  of  a  simple  kind. 
Lord  Sunderland,  according  bo  Macaulay,  once  in- 
geniously defended  himself  against  a  charge  of 
treachery,  by  asking  whether  it  was  possible  that 
any  man  should  be  so  base  as  to  do  that  which  he 
was,  in  fact,  in  the  constant  habit  of  doing.  De 
Foe  asks  us  in  substance,  Is  it  conceivable  that  any 
man  should  tell  stories  so  elaborate,  so  complex, 
with  so  many  unnecessary  details,  with  so  many 
inclinations  of  evidence  this  way  and  that,  unless 
the  stories  were  true  I  We  in>tinctivily  answer, 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  inconceivable ;  and,  even  apart 
from  any  such  refinements  as  we  have  noticed,  the 
circumstantiality  of  the  stories  is  quite  sufficient  to 
catch  an  unwary  critic.  It  is,  indeed,  perfectly 
easy  to  tell  a  story  which  shall  be  mistaken  for  a 
bona  fide  narrative,  if  only  we  are  indifferent  to 
such  considerations  as  making  it  interesting  or  ar- 
tistically satisfactory.  We  may  pledge  our  words 
that  the  following  narrative  is  false  from  beginning 
to  end  :  and  yet,  if  any  of  our  readers  read  it  in  a 
newspaper,  or  heard  it  told  viva  voce,  they  would 
probably  receive  it  without  hesitation  :  "  On  the 
8th  of  January  last  we  were  walking  down  the 
Strand.  Just  before  us  was  an  old  woman,  in  a 
red  shawl,  and  with  a  large  umbrella.  We  had  not 
time  to  remark  the  other  details  of  her  dress.  Just 
as  she  stepped  upon  the  crossing  where  Craven 
Street  joins  the  Strand,  a  hansom  cab  driven  by  a 
man  with  large  black  whiskers,  whose  number  be- 
gan with  the  figures  118,  came  up  Craven  Street 
at  a  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  not  observing 
the  old  woman,  —  "  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  con- 
tinue the  narrative.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
experiment,  from  which,  on  moral  grounds,  we 
must,  of  course,  dissuade  our  readers,  to  try  what 
may  be  called  the  force  of  conviction  which  belongs 
to  "bare  assertion.  Tell  a  large  company  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  has  landed  with  100,000  men 
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at  Dover ;  or  that  a  heavy  dining-room  table  has 
risen  into  the  air  without  being  touched,  and  rapped 
out  a  lively  tune  against  the  chandelier,  and  the 
odds  are  that  half  of  them  will  believe  you.  In- 
deed, so  simple  are  mankind,  in  spite  of  many 
newspapers,  that  most  people  will  take  a  thing  as 
gospel  truth,  simply  on  the  score  of  having  read  it 
in  print.  We  cannot,  then,  take  the  mere  fact  of 
producing  a  truthful  narrative  as,  of  itself,  very 
remarkable ;  if  the  story  is  not  too  obviously  mould- 
ed so  as  to  produce  a  given  result,  or  is  enforced 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  irrelevant  details,  the 
feat,  such  as  it  is,  may  be  pretty  certainly  per- 
formed. Sometimes,  indeed,  De  Foe  seems  to 
overreach  himself.  •  Colonel  Jack,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  career,  tells  us  how  one  of  his  boyish  compan- 
ions stole  certain  articles  at  a  fair,  and  gives  us  the 
list,  of  which  this  is  a  part:  "5thly,  a  silver  box, 
with  7s.  in  small  silver ;  6,  a  pocket-handkerchief; 
7,  another :  8,  a  jointed  baby,  and  a  little  looking- 
glass."  The  affectation  of  extreme  precision,  espe- 
cially in  the  charming  item  "  another,"  destroys  the 
perspective  of  the  story.  We  are  listening  to  a 
contemporary,  not  to  an  old  man  giving  us  his  fad- 
ing recollections  of  a  disreputable  childhood. 

The  peculiar  merit,  then,  of  De  Foe  must  be 
sought  in  something  more  than  the  circumstantial 
nature  of  his  lying,  or  even  the  ingenious  artifices 
by  which  he  contrives  to  corroborate  his  own  nar- 
rative. These,  indeed,  show  the  pleasure  "which  he 
took  in  simulating  truth :  and  he  may  very  prob- 
ably have  attached  undue  importance  to  this  talent 
in  the  infancy  of  novel-writing,  as  in  the  infancy  of 
painting  it  was  held  for  the  greatest  of  triumphs 
when  birds  came  and  pecked  at  the  grapes  in  a  pic- 
ture. That  this  power  rested  upon  something  more 
than  a  bit  of  literary  trickery,  may  be  inferred  from 
De  Foe's  fate  in  another  department  of  authorship. 
Of  his  remarkable  political  writings,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  speak,  although  it  might  be  interesting  to 
trace  in  them  some  of  the  same  qualities,  especially 
the  strong  vernacular  style,  running  at  times  into 
diffuseness  and  over-asseveration,  which  is  so  con- 
spicuous in  his  novels.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  a 
more  special  indication  of  his  peculiar  cast  of  talent, 
that  he  twice  got  into  trouble  for  a  device  exactly 
analogous  to  that  which  he  afterwards  practised  in 
fiction.  On  both  occasions  he  was  punished  for 
assuming  a  character  for  purposes  of  mystification. 
In  the  latest  instance,  it  is  seen,  the  pamphlet  called 
"  What  if  the  Pretender  Comes  ?  "  was  written  in 
such  obvious  irony,  that  the  mistake  of  his  inten- 
tions must  have  been  wilful.  The  other,  and  bet- 
ter known  performance,  "  The  Shortest  Way  with 
the  Dissenters,"  seems  really  to  have  imposed  upon 
his  readers.  The  case  is  much  as  if  Mr.  Bright 
should  have  been  prosecuted,  first,  for  having  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  follower  of  Dr.  Pusey,  and 
secondly,  for  having  assumed  that  of  a  supporter 
of  Lord  Derby ;  and  we  must  suppose  that  he  had, 
in  the  first  case  at  least,  put  on  the  mask  so  success- 
fully that  the  genuine  High  Churchmen  were  fairly 
taken  in,  and  were  only  roused  from  their  delusion 
by  discovering  the  fearful  scrape  into  which  their 
false  guide  had  led  them.  It  is  difficult  in  these 
days  of  toleration  to  imagine  that  any  one  can  have 
taken  the  violent  suggestions  of  "  The  Shortest 
Way,"  as  put  forward  seriously.  To  those  who 
might  say  that  persecuting  the  Dissenters  was  cruel, 
says  De  Foe,  "  I  answer,  'tis  cruelty  to  kill  a  snake 
or  a  toad  in  cold  blood,  but  the  poison  of  their  na- 
ture makes  it  a  charity  to  our  neighbors  to  destroy 


those  creatures,  not  for  any  personal  injury  received 
but  for  prevention Serpents,  toads,  and  vi- 
pers, &c.  are  noxious  to  the  body,  and  poison  the 
sensitive  life :  these  poison  the  soul,  corrupt  our 
posterity,  ensnare  our  children,  destroy  the  vital  of 
our  happiness,  our  future  felicity,  and  contaminate 
the  whole  mass."  And  he  concludes,  "  Alas,  the 
Church  of  England  !  What  with  popery  on  the 
one  hand,  and  schismatics  on  the  other,  how  has  she 
been  crucified  between  two  thieves  !  Now  let  us 
crucify  the  thieves  !  Let  her  foundations  be  estab- 
lished upon  the  destruction  of  her  enemies :  the 
doors  of  mercy  being  always  open  to  the  returning 
part  of  the  deluded  people ;  let  the  obstinate  be 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  ! "  It  gives  a  pleasant  im- 
pression of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  to  remember  that 
this  could  be  taken  for  a  genuine  utterance  of  or- 
thodoxy :  that  De  Foe  was  imprisoned  and  pilloried 
and  had  to  write  a  serious  protestation  that  it  was 
only  a  joke,  and  that  he  meant  to  expose  the  non- 
juring  party  by  putting  their  secret  wishes  into 
plain  English.  "  'Tis  hard,"  he  says,  "  that  this 
should  not  be  perceived  by  all  the  town  ;  that  not 
one  man  can  see  it,  either  Churchman  or.  Dissent- 
er." It  certainly  was  very  hard  ;  but  a  perusal  of 
the  whole  pamphlet  may  make  it  a  degree  more 
intelligible.  De  Foe's  irony  is  not  so  keen  or  viva- 
cious as  the  irony  of  Swift :  "  The  Shortest  Way 
with  the  Dissenters"  does  not  sparkle  with  such 
brilliant  hits  as,  for  example,  the  argument  against 
abolishing  Christianity ;  as,  indeed,  the  irony  is  al- 
together less  delicate  and  ingenious ;  nor  does  it 
run  into  such  extravagance  of  bitter  humor  as  the 
proposal  for  converting  Irish  babies  into  food. 
Compared  with  such  masterpieces  of  art,  there  is 
a  certain  coarseness  of  texture  about  De  Foe's 
work ;  he  wields  a  heavier  and  clumsier  weapon, 
approaching  more  nearly  to  the  bludgeon  than  the 
rapier.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ironical  inten- 
tion is  better  concealed.  "  The  Shortest  Way " 
begins  with  a  comparative  gravity  to  throw  us  off 
our  guard ;  the  author  is  not  afraid  of  imitating  a 
little  of  the  dulness  of  his  supposed  antagonists, 
and  repeats  with  all  imaginable  seriousness  the  very 
taunts  which  a  High  Church  bigot  would  in  fact 
have  used ;  it  was  not  a  sound  defence  of  persecu- 
tion to  say  that  the  Dissenters  had  been  cruel  when 
they  had  the  upper  hand,  and  that  penalties  im- 
posed upon  them  were  merely  retaliation  for  in- 
juries suffered  under  Cromwell  and  from  Scotch 
Presbyterians ;  but  it  was  one  of  those  topics  upon 
which  a  hot-headed  persecutor  would  naturally 
dwell,  though  De  Foe  gives  him  rather  more  forci- 
ble language  than  he  would  be  likely  to  possess.  It 
is  only  towards  the  end  that  the  ironical  purpose 
crops  out  in,  as  we  should  have  thought,  an  unmis- 
takable manner.  The  difficulty  in  using  your  op- 
ponents' argument  so  as  to  exhibit  their  absurdity 
is,  that  most  people  are  too  impatient  to  bring  out 
the  ludicrous  side.  The  caricature  is  too  palpable, 
and  invites  ridicule  too  ostentatiously.  An  impa- 
tient man  soon  frets  under  the  mask  and  betrays 
his  real  strangeness  in  the  hostile  camp. 

Here,  then,  we  find  a  certain  quality  of  De  Foe's 
intellect  which  we  hope  it  is  not  too  fanciful  to  trace 
in  his  fictions.  He  was  one  of  those  men  in  whom 
the  emotions,  so  to  speak,  lie  rather  far  from  the 
understanding.  Amongst  the  political  writers  of 
that  age  he  was,  on  the  whole,  distinguished  for 
good  temper  and  an  absence  of  violence.  He  re- 
minds us  in  this,  as  in  certain  other  aspects,  of  Mr. 
Cobden :  for  example,  in  his  free-trade  tendencies, 
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his  dislike  to  unnecessary  war,  and  to  the  cant  of 
unreasoning  patriotism.  Although  a  party  man,  he 
was  by  no  means  a  man  to  swallow  the  whole  party 
platform.  He  walked  on  his  own  legs,  and  was  not 
afraid  to  be  called  a  deserter  by  more  thorough- 
going partisans.  The  principles  which  he  most 
ardently  supported  were  those  of  religious  toleration 
and  hatred  to  every  form  of  arbitrary  power.  Now 
the  intellectual  groundwork  upon  which  such  a 
character  is  formed  has  certain  conspicuous  merits, 
along  with  certain  undeniable  weaknesses.  Amongst 
the  iirst  may  be  reckoned  that  strong  grasp  of  facts, 
—  which  was  developed  to  an  almost  disproportion- 
ate degree  in  De  Foe,  —  a  resolution  to  see  things 
as  they  are,  without  the  gloss  which  is  contracted 
from  strong  party  sentiment.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  of  vigorous  common-sense  who  like  to  have 
everything  down  plainly  and  distinctly  in  good  un- 
mistakable black  and  white,  and  enjoy  a  voracious 
appetite  for  facts  and  figures.  He  was,  therefore, 
able  —  within  the  limits  of  his  vision  —  to  see  things 
from  both  sides,  and  to  take  his  adversaries'  opinions 
as  calmly  as  his  own,  so  long,  at  least,  as  they  dealt 
with  the  class  of  considerations  with  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  deal ;  for,  indeed,  there  are  certain 
regions  of  discussion  to  which  we  cannot  be  borne 
on  the  wings  of  statistics,  or  even  of  COBMaon-fOIMO 
And  this,  the  weak  side  of  his  intellect,  is  equally 
unmistakable.  The  matter-of-fact  man  may  be  com- 
pared to  one  who  suffers  from  color-blindness.  Par* 
haps  he  may  have  a  power  of  penetrating,  and  even 
microscopic  vision  ;  but  he  sees  everything  in  his 
favorite  black  and  white  or  gray,  and  loses  all  the 
delights  of  gorgeous,  though  it  may  bo  deceptive, 
coloring.  The  poet  wishes  for  the  power  of  seeing 
ourselves  as  others  see  us.  We  would  rather  wish 
for  the  occasional  power  of  seeing  the  world  as 
others  see  it,  —  for  the  liberty  to  take  a  glance 
through  the  mental  camera  of  some  of  our  great 
writers.  One  man  sees  everything  in  the  forcible 
light  and  shade  of  Rembrandt :  a  few  heroes  stand 
out  conspicuously  as  a  focus  of  brilliancy,  from  a 
background  of  imperfectly  defined  shadows,  cluster- 
ing round  the  centres  in  strange  but  picturesque 
confusion.  To  another,  every  figure  is  full  of  interest, 
with  singular  contrasts  and  sharply  defined  features; 
the  whole  effect  is  somewhat  spoilt  by  the  want  of 
perspective  and  the  perpetual  sparkle  and  glitter; 
yet  when  we  fix  our  attention  upon  any  special  part, 
it  attracts  us  by  its  undeniable  vivacity  and  vitality. 
To  a  third,  again,  the  individual  figures  become 
dimmer,  but  he  sees  a  slow  and  majestic  procession 
of  shapes  imperceptibly  developing  into  some  harmo- 
nious whole.  Men  profess  to  reach  their  philosoph- 
ical conclusions  by  some  process  oV  logic ;  but  the 
imagination  is  the  faculty  which  furnishes  the  raw 
material  upon  which  the  logic  is  employed,  and, 
unconsciously  to  its  owners,  determines,  for  the  most 
part,  the  .shape  into  which  their  theories  will  be 
moulded.  Xow  De  Foe  was  above  the  ordinary 
standard,  in  so  far  as  he  did  not,  like  most  of  us, 
see  things  merely  as  a  blurred  and  inextricable 
chaos  ;  but  he  was  below  the  great  writers  to  whom 
we  have  alluded  in  the  comparative  coldness  and 
dry  precision  of  his  mental  vision.  To  him  the 
world  was  a  vast  picture,  from  which  all  confusion 
was  banished  ;  everything  was  definite,  clear,  and 
precise  as  in  a  photograph ;  as  in  a  photogragh,  too, 
everything  could  be  accurately  measured,  and  the 
result  stated  in  figures ;  by  the  same  parallel,  there 
was  a  want  of  perspective,  so  far  as  the  most  distant 
objects  were  as  precisely  given  as  the  nearest ;  and 


yet,  further,  there  was  the  same  absence  of  the  col- 
oring which  is  caused  in  natural  objects  by  light  and 
heat,  and  in  mental  pictures  by  the  fire  of  imagin- 
ative passion.  The  result  is  a  product  which  is  to 
Fielding  or  Scott  what  a  portrait  by  a  first-rate 
photographer  is  to  one  by  Vandyke  or  Reynolds, 
though,  perhaps,  the  peculiar  qualifications  which 
go  to  make  a  De  Foe  are  as  rare  as  those  which 
form  the  more  elevated  artist. 

To  illustrate  this  a  little  more  in  detail,  one  curi- 
ous proof  of  the  want  of  the  passionate  element  in 
De  Foe's  novels  is  the  singular  calmness  with  which 
he  describes  his  villains.  He  always  looks  at  the 
matter  in  a  purely  business-like  point  of  view.  It 
is  very  wrong  to  steal,  or  break  any  of  the  com- 
mandments :  partly  because  the  chances  are  that  it 
won't  pay,  and  partly  also  because  the  Devil  —  of 
whose  position  in  De  Foe's  imagination  we  shall 
presently  have  to  speak  —  will  doubtless  get  hold  of 
you  in  time.  But  a  villain  in  De  Foe  is  extremely 
like  a  virtuous  person,  only  that,  so  to  speak,  he  has 
unluckily  backed  the  losing  side.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, Colonel  Jack  is  a  thief  from  his  youth  up;  Moll 
Flanders  is  a  thief  and  worse ;  Roxana  is  a  highly 
immoipl  lady,  and  is  under  some  suspicion  of  a  most 
detestable  murder ;  and  Captain  Singleton  is  a  pi- 
rate of  the  genuine  buccaneering  school.  Yet  we 
should  really  doubt,  but  for  their  own  confessions, 
whether  they  have  villany  enough  amongst  them  to 
furnish  an  average  pickpocket.  Roxana  occasion- 
ally talks  about  a  hell  within,  and  even  has  unpleas- 
ant dreams  concerning  "  apparitions  of  devils  and 
monsters,  of  falling  into  gults,  and  from  off"  high 
and  steep  precipices."  She  has,  we  may  add,  ex- 
cellent reasons  for  her  discomfort.  Still,  in  spite  of 
a  very  erroneous  course  of  practice,  her  moral  tone 
is  all  that  can  be  desired.  She  discourses  about  the 
importance  of  keeping  to  the  paths  of  virtue  with 
tin-  most  exemplary  punctuality,  though  she  does 
not  find  them  convenient  for  her  own  personal  use. 
Colonel  Jack  is  a  young  Arab  of  the  streets,  —  as  it 
is  fashionable  to  call  them  nowadays,  —  sleeping  in 
the  ashes  of  a  glasshouse  by  night,  and  consorting 
with  thieves  by  day.  Still,  the  exemplary  nature  of 
his  sentiments  would  go  far  to  establish  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  rather  heterodox  theory  of  the  innate 
goodness  of  man.  He  talks  like  a  book  from  his 
earliest  infamy.  He  once  forgets  himself  so  far  as 
to  rob  a  couple  of  poor  women  on  the  highway  in- 
stead of  picking  rich  men's  pockets;  but  his  con- 
science pricks  him  to  much  that  he  cannot  rest  till 
he  has  restored  the  money.  Captain  Singleton  is  a 
still  more  striking  case :  he  is  a  pirate  by  trade,  but 
with  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  British 
merchant  in  his  habits  of  thought.  He  ultimately 
retires  from  a  business  in  which  the  risks  are  too 
great  for  his  taste,  marries,  and  settles  down  quietly 
on  his  savings.  There  is  a  certain  Quaker  who 
joins  his  ship,  really  as  a  volunteer,  but  under  a 
show  of  compulsion,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possible 
inconveniences  of  a  capture.  The  Quaker  always 
advises  him  in  his  difficulties  in  such  a  way  as  to 
avoid  responsibility.  When  they  are  in  action  with 
a  Portuguese  man-of-war,  for  example,  the  Quaker 
sees  a  chance  of  boarding,  and  coming  up  to  Single- 
ton, says  very  calmly,  "  Friend,  what  dost  thou 
mean  ?  why  dost  thou  not  visit  thy  neighbor,  in  the 
ship,  the  door  being  open  for  thee  ?  "  This  inge- 
nious gentleman  always  preserves  as  much  humanity 
as  is  compatible  with  his  peculiar  position,  and  even 
prevents  certain  negroes  being  tortured  into  con- 
fession, on  the  unanswerable  ground,  that  as  neither 
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party  understands  a  word  of  the  other's  language, 
the  confession  will  not  be  to  much  purpose.  "  It  is 
no  compliment  to  my  moderation,"  says  Singleton, 
"  to  say,  I  was  convinced  by  those  reasons ;  and  yet 
we  had  all  much  ado  to  keep  our  second  lieutenant 
from  murdering  some  of  them  to  make  them  tell." 

Now  this  humane  pirate  takes  up  pretty  much 
the  position  which  De  Foe's  villains  generally  occu- 
py in  good  earnest.  They  do  very  objectionable 
things  ;  but  they  always  speak  like  steady,  respecta- 
ble Englishmen,  with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to 
make  a  villain  tell  his  own  story  naturally ;  in  a 
way,  that  is,  so  as  to  show  at  once  the  badness  of 
the  motive  and  the  excuse  by  which  the  actor  rec- 
onciles it  to  his  own  mind.  By  far  the  finest  exam- 
ple we  can  recollect,  is  in  that  wonderful  novel 
"  Barry  Lyndon,"  which,  in  its  extraordinary  direct- 
ness and  power  of  realization,  very  much  reminds 
us  of  De  Foe's  writing.  In  dramatic  force,  however, 
it  is  infinitely  superior.  Thackeray  enables  us  to 
realize  the  singular  moral  confusion  of  his  odious 
hero.  De  Foe  is  entirely  deficient  in  this  capacity 
of  appreciating  a  character  different  from  his  own. 
His  actors  are  merely  so  many  repetitions  of  himself 
placed  under  different  circumstances,  and  commit- 
ting crimes  in  the  way  of  busings  as  De  Foe  might 
himself  have  carried  out  a  commercial  transaction. 
From  the  outside  they  are  perfect ;  they  are  evi- 
dently copied  from  the  life  ;  and  Captain  Singleton 
is  himself  a  repetition  of  the  celebrated  Captain 
Kidd,  who  indeed  is  mentioned  in  the  novel.  But 
of  the  state  of  mind  which  leads  a  man  to  be  a  pi- 
rate, and  of  the  effects  which  it  produces  upon  his 
morals,  De  Foe  has  either  no  notion,  or  is,  at  least, 
totally  incapable  of  giving  us  a  representation.  All 
which  goes  by  the  name  psychological  analysis  in 
modern  fiction  is  totally  alien  to  his  art.  He  could, 
as  we  have  said,  show  such  dramatic  power  as  may 
be  implied  in  transporting  himself  to  a  different 
position,  and  looking  at  matters  even  from  his  ad- 
versary's point  of  view ;  but  of  the  further  power  of 
appreciating  his  adversary's  character,  he  shows  not 
the  slightest  trace. 

In  short,  to  use  another  of  the  technical  terms  of 
modern  criticism,  his  stories  are  entirely  objective. 
He  looks  at  his  actors  from  the  outside,  and  gives  us 
with  wonderful  minuteness  all  the  details  of  their 
lives ;  but  he  never  seems  to  remember  that  within 
the  mechanism  whose  working  he  describes  there  is 
a  soul  very  different  from  that  of  Daniel  De  Foe. 
Rather,  he  seems  to  see  in  mankind  nothing  but  so 
many  million  Daniel  De  Foes,  in  all  sorts  of  pos- 
tures, and  thrown  into  every  variety  of  difficulty, 
but  the  stuff  of  which  they  are  composed  is  identi- 
cal with  that  which  he  buttons  into  his  own  coat; 
there  is  variety  of  form,  but  no  coloring,  in  his  pic- 
tures of  life.  We  may  ask  again,  therefore,  what  is 
the  peculiar  source  of  De  Foe's  power?  He  has 
little  or  no  dramatic  power,  in  the  higher  sense  of 
the  word,  which  implies  sympathy  with  many  char- 
acters and  varying  tones  of  mind.  If  he  had  writ- 
ten "  Henry  IV.,"  Falstaff',  and  Hotspur,  and  Prince 
Hal  would  all  have  been  as  like  each  other  as  are 
generally  the  first  or  second  murderer.  Nor  is  the 
mere  fact  that  he  tells  a  story  with  a  strange  ap- 
pearance of  veracity  sufficient;  for,  as  we  flatter 
ourselves  that  Ave  have  sufficiently  shown  in  the  little 
anecdote  which  we  ventured  to  extemporize,  a  story 
may  be  truth-like  and  yet  deadly  dull.  Indeed,  no 
candid  critic  can  deny  that  this  is  the  case  with 
some  of  De  Foe's  narratives  ;  as,  for  example,  the 


latter  part  of  "  Colonel  Jack,"  where  the  details  of 
management  of  a  plantation  in  Virginia  are  suffi- 
ciently uninteresting,  in  spite  of  minute  financial 
details  about  figures.  One  device,  which  he  occa- 
sionally employs  with  great  force,  suggests  an  occa- 
sional source  of  interest.  It  is  generally  reckoned 
as  one  of  his  most  skilful  tricks  that  in  telling  a 
story  he  cunningly  leaves  a  few  stray  ends,  which 
are  never  taken  up.  Such  is  the  well-known  inci- 
dent of  Xury,  in  "  Robinson  Crusoe."  This  con- 
trivance undoubtedly  gives  an  appearance  of  authen- 
ticity, by  increasing  the  resemblance  to  real  narra- 
tives ;  it  is  like  the  trick  of  artificially  roughening  a 
stone  after  it  has  been  fixed  into  a  building  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  being  fresh  from  the  quarry. 
De  Foe,  however,  frequently  extracts  a  more  valua- 
ble piece  of  service  from  these  loose  ends ;  they 
enable  him  to  employ  the  element  of  mystery,  in 
which  he  is  otherwise  too  deficient.  Perhaps  the 
most  forcible  situation  in  De  Foe  is  that  which 
occurs  at  the  original  conclusion  of  "  Roxana,"  and 
which  was  subsequently  damaged  by  an  inferior 
addition,  apparently  by  another  hand.  Roxana, 
after  a  life  of  wickedness,  is  at  last  married  to  a 
substantial  merchant.  She  has  saved,  from  the 
wages  of  sin,  the  convenient  sum  of  £  2,056  a  year, 
secured  upon  excellent  mortgages.  Her  husband 
has  £  17,000  in  cash,  after  deducting  a  "  black  article 
of  8,000  pistoles,"  due  on  account  of  a  certain  law- 
suit in  Paris,  and  £  1,320  a  year  in  rent.  There  is  a 
satisfaction  about  these  definite  sums  which  we 
seldom  receive  from  the  vague  assertions  of  modern 
novelists.  Unluckily,  a  girl  turns  up  at  this  moment 
who  shows  great  curiosity  about  Koxana's  history. 
It  soon  becomes  evident  that  she  is,  in  fact,  Roxana's 
daughter  by  a  former  and  long  since  deserted  hus- 
band ;  but  she  cannot  be  acknowledged  without  a 
revelation  of  her  mother's  subsequently  most  disrepu- 
table conduct.  Now  Roxana  has  a  devoted  maid, 
who  threatens  to  get  rid,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  of 
this  importunate  daughter.  Once  she  fails  in  her 
design,  but  coifesses  to  her  mistress  that,  if  neces- 
sary, she  will  commit  the  murder.  Roxana  profess- 
es to  be  terribly  shocked,  but  yet  has  a  desire  to  be 
relieved  at  almost  any  price  from  her  tormentor. 
The  maid  thereupon  disappears  again ;  soon  after- 
wards the  daughter  disappears  too ;  and  Roxana  is 
left  in  terrible  doubt,  tormented  by  the  opposing  anx- 
ieties that  her  maid  may  have  murdered  her  daughter, 
or  that  her  daughter  may  have  escaped  and  revealed 
the  mother's  true  character.  Here  is  a  telling  situa- 
tion for  a  sensation  novelist ;  and  the  minuteness 
with  which  the  story  is  worked  out,  whilst  we  are 
kept  in  suspense,  deserves  far  more  praise  than  most 
sensation  novelists  can  claim;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
increased  effect  due  to  apparent  veracity,  in  which 
certainly  few  sensation  novelists  can  even  venture 
a  distant  competition.  The  end  of  the  story  differs 
still  more  widely  from  modern  art.  Roxana  has  to 
go  abroad  with  her  husband,  still  in  a  state  of  doubt. 
Her  maid  after  a  time  joins  her,  but  gives  no  inti- 
mation as  to  the  fate  of  the  daughter;  and  the  story 
concludes  by  a  simple  statement  that  Roxana  after- 
wards fell  into  well-deserved  misery.  There  is 
something  more  impressive,  as  well  as  more  natural, 
about  the  mystery  in  which  the  crime  is  left,  than  in 
the  mast  effective  solution  that  could  have  been 
contrived  ;  and  we  devoutly  hold  that  the  addition, 
in  which  the  story  is  feebly  cleared  up,  is  a  misera- 
ble forgery. 

Another  instance  on  a  smaller  scale  of  the  effec- 
tive employment  of  judicious  silence,  is  an  incident 
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in  "  Captain  Singleton."  The  Quaker  of  our  ac- 
quaintance meets  with  a  Japanese  priest  who  speaks 
a  few  words  of  English,  and  explains  that  he  has 
learnt  it  from  thirteen  Englishmen,  the  only  rem- 
nant of  thirty-two  who  had  been  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Japan.  To  confirm  his  story,  he  produces 
a  bit  of  paper  on  which  is  written,  in  plain  English 
words,  —  "  We  came  from  Greenland  and  from  the 
North  Pole."  Here  are  claimants  for  the  discovery 
of  a  Northwest  Passage,  and  anticipators  of  Cap- 
tain Sherard  Osborn,  of  whom  we  would  gladly 
hear  more.  Unluckily,  when  Captain  Singleton 
comes  to  the  place  where  his  Quaker  had  met  the 
priest,  the  ship  in  which  he  was  sailing  had  depart- 
ed ;  and  this  put  an  end  to  an  inquiry  and  perhaps 
"  may  have  disappointed  mankind  of  one  of  the 
most  noble  discoveries  that  ever  was  made  or  will 
again  be  made,  in  the  world,  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind in  general ;  but  so  much  for  that." 

In  .these  two  fragments,  which  illustrate  a  very 
common  device  of  De  Foe's,  we  come  across  two 
elements  of  positive  power  over  our  imaginations. 
First,  we  have  the  obvious  power  excited  by  an 
apparent  truthfulness,  when  the  story  is  intrinsically 
a  good  one.  Of  this  we  shall  speak  presently. 
Secondly,  we  have  a  specimen  of  De  Foe's  peculiar 
use  of  the  mysterious.  And  this  deserves  a  some- 
what fuller  examination.  We  might,  in  one  sense, 
count  it  as  a  fault  in  De  Foe's  method  that  he  is 
generally  too  anxious  to  set  everything  before  us  in 
broad  daylight ;  there  is  too  little  of  the  thoughts 
and  emotions  which  inhabit  the  twilight  of  the 
mind;  of  those  dim  half-seen  forms  which  ex 
the  strongest  influence  upon  the  imagination,  and 
are  the  most  tempting  subjects  for  the  poet's  art. 
De  Foe,  in  truth,  was  little  enough  of  a  poet. 
Sometimes  by  mere  force  of  terse  idiomatic  language 
he  rises  into  real  poetry,  as  it  was  understood  in  the 
days  when  Pope  and  Dryden  were  our  lawgivers. 
It  is  often  really  vigorous.  The  well-known  verses, — 
■  Wherever  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer, 
The  Devil  always  builds  a.  chapel  there," — 

which  begin  the  "  True-Born  Englishman,"  or  the 
really  fine  lines  which  occur  in  the  "  Hymn  to  the 
Pillory,"  that  M  Hieroglyphic  State   machine,   con- 
trived to  punish  fancy  in,"  and  ending, — 
'•  Tell  them  that  placed  him  here, 

Thi'y  're  scandals  to  the  times, 

Are  at  a  loss  to  find  his  guilt. 

And  can't  commit  his  crimes,"  — 

may  stand  for  specimens  of  his  best  manner.  Fre- 
quently he  degenerates  into  the  merest  doggerel, 
e.g.— 

"  No  man  was  ever  yet  so  void  of  sense, 
As  to  debate  the  risht  of  self-defence, 
A  principle  so  grafted  in  the  mind, 

:;um-e  born,  and  does  like  nature  bind; 
Twisted  with  reason,  and  with  nature  too, 
As  neither  one  nor  t'other  can  undo,"  — 

which  is  scarcely  a  happy  specimen  of  the  difficult 
art  of  reasoning  in  verse.  His  verse  is  at  best  vig- 
orous epigrammatic  writing,  such  as  would  now  be 
converted  into  leading  articles,  twisted  with  more 
or  less  violence  into  rhyme.  And  yet  there  is  a 
poetical  side  to  his  mind,  or  at  least  a  susceptibility 
to  poetical  impressions  of  a  certain  order.  And  as 
a  novelist  is  on  the  border-line  between  poetry  and 
prose,  and  novels  should  be  as  it  were  prose  satu- 
rated with  poetry,  we  may  expect  to  come  in  this 
direction  upon  the  secret  of  De  Foe's  power.  Al- 
though, as  we  have  said,  De  Foe  for  the  most  part 
deals  with  good  tangible  subjects  which  he  can 
weigh  and  measure  and  reduce  to  moidores  and  pis- 
toles, the  mysterious  has  a  very  strong  though  pecu- 


liar attraction  for  him.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  speak 
paradoxically,  that  the  two  qualities  are  connected. 
He  was  urged  by  a  restless  curiosity  to  get  away 
from  this  commonplace  world,  and  reduce  the  un- 
known regions  beyond  to  scale  and  measure.  The 
centre  of  Africa,  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  and  even 
more  distinctly  the  world  of  spirits,  had  wonderful 
charms  for  him.  Nothing  would  have  given  him 
greater  pleasure  than  to  determine  the  exact  num- 
ber of  fallen  angels  and  the  date  of  their  calamity. 
In  the  "  History  of  the  Devil "  he  touches,  with  a 
singular  kind  of  humorous  gravity,  upon  several  of 
these  questions,  and  seems  to  apologize  for  his  lim- 
ited information.  "  Several  things,"  he  says,  "  have 
been  suggested  to  set  us  a-calculating  the  number 
of  this  frightful  throng  of  devils  who,  with  Satan 
the  master-devil,  was  thus  cast  out  of  heaven."  He 
declines  the  task,  though  he  quotes  with  a  certain 
pleasure  the  result  obtained  by  a  grave  calculator, 
who  found  that  in  the  first  line  of  Satan's  army 
there  were  a  thousand  times  a  hundred  thousand 
million  devils,  and  more  in  the  other  two.  He 
gives  a  kind  of  arithmetical  measure  of  the  decline 
of  the  Devil's  power  by  pointing  out  that  "  he  who 
was  once  equal  to  the  angel  who  killed  eighty  thou- 
sand men  in  one  night,  is  not  able  now,  without  a 
new  commission,  to  take  away  the  life  of  one  Job." 
He  is  filled  with  curiosity  as  to  the  proceedings  of 

the  first  parliament  (p 1  as  he  delicately  puts  it) 

of  devils  ;  he  regrets  that  as  he  was  not  personally 

{>resent  in  that  "  black  divan  "  —  at  least,  not  that 
le  can  remember,  for  who  can  account  for  his  pre- 
existent  state  ?  —  he  cannot  say  what  happened  ; 
but  he  adds,  "  If  I  had  as  much  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Devil  as  would  admit  it,  and  could 
depend  upon  the  truth  of  what  answer  he  would 
iX:.ve  me,  the  first  question  would  be,  what  measures 
they  (the  devils)  resolved  on  at  their  first  assem- 
bly V  "  and  the  second,  how  they  employed  the  time 
between  their  fall  and  the  creation  of  the  man  V 
Here  we  see  the  instinct  of  the  politician :  and  we 
may  add  that  De  Foe  is  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with 
Milton's  statements  upon  this  point,  though  admiring 
his  genius ;  and  goes  so  far  as  to  write  certain  verses 
intended  as  a  correction  of,  or  interpolation  into, 
'•  I'aradisc  Lost." 

Mr.  Ruskin,  in  comparing  Milton's  Satan  with 
Dante's,  somewhere  remarks  that  the  vagueness  of 
Milton,  as  compared  with  the  accurate  measure- 
ments given  by  Dante,  is  so  far  a  proof  of  less  activ- 
ity of  the  imaginative  faculty.  It  is  easier  to  leave 
the  Devil's  stature  uncertain,  than  to  say  that  he 
was  eighteen  feet  high.  Without  disputing  the  prop- 
osition as  Mr.  Ruskin  puts  it,  we  fancy  that  he  would 
scarcely  take  De  Foe's  poetry  as  an  improvement  in 
dignity  upon  Milton's.  We  may,  perhaps,  guess  at  its 
merits  from  this  fragment  of  a  speech  in  prose,  ad- 
dressed to  Adam  by  Eve.  "  What  ails  the  sot  ?  " 
says  the  new  termagant.  M  What  are  you  afraid 
of?  ...  .  Take  it,  you  fool,  and  eat ...  .  Take  it,  I 
say,  or  I  will  go  and  cut  down  the  tree,  and  you 
shall  never  eat  any  of  it  at  all ;  and  you  shall  still 
be  a  fool,  and  be  governed  by  your  wife  forever." 
This,  and  much  more  gross  buffoonery  of  the  same 
kind,  is  apparently  intended  to  recommend  certain 
sound  moral  aphorisms  to  the  vulgar ;  but  the  cool 
arithmetical  method  by  which  De  Foe  investigates 
the  history  of  the  Devil,  his  anxiety  to  pick  up  gos- 
sip about  him,  and  the  view  which  he  takes  of  him 
as  a  very  acute  and  unscrupulous  politician — though 
impartially  vindicating  him  from  some  of  Mr.  Mil- 
ton's aspersions  —  is  exquisitely  characteristic. 
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If  we  may  measure  the  imaginative  power  of  great 
poets  by  tlie  relative  merits  of  their  conceptions  of 
Satan,  we  might  find  a  humbler  gauge  for  inferior 
capacities  in  the  power  of  summoning  awe-inspiring 
ghosts.  The  difficulty  of  the  feat  is  extreme.  Your 
ghost,  as  Bottom  would  have  said,  is  a  very  fearful 
wild-fowl  to  bring  upon  the  stage.  He  must  be 
handled  delicately,  or  he  is  spoilt.  Amongst  living 
novelists  of  eminence,  Lord  Lytton  is,  so  far  as  we 
remember,  the  only  one  who  has  boldly  dealt  with 
the  supernatural.  Scott  performs  the  feat  with  ad- 
mirable delicacy.  The  apparition  of  the  old  woman 
in  the  "  Bride  of  Lammermeor,"  and  the  terrible 
spectre  of  the  "Bodach  Glas,"  which  appears  to 
Fergus  M'lvor  in  "  Waverley,"  are  most  effective 
ghosts.  They  are  so  skilfully  introduced  as  not  to 
shock  our  belief,  and  yet  they  are  more  awful  beings 
than  the  most  terrible  creations  of  the  raw  head 
and  bloody  bones  school  of  fiction. 

Amongst  this  school  we  fear  that  De  Foe  must, 
on  the  whole,  be  reckoned.  We  have  already  made 
acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Veal,  who,  in  her  ghostly 
condition,  talks  for  an  hour  and  three  quarters  with 
a  gossip  over  a  cup  of  tea ;  who,  indeed,  so  far  for- 
gets her  ghostly  condition  as  to  ask  for  a  cup  of  the 
said  tea,  and  only  evades  the  consequences  of  her 
blunder  by  one  of  those  rather  awkward  excuses 
which  we  all  sometimes  practise  in  society ;  and 
who,  in  short,  is  the  least  ethereal  spirit  that  was 
ever  met  with  outside  a  table.  De  Foe's  extraordi- 
nary love  for  supernatural  stories  of  the  gossiping 
variety  found  vent  in  "  A  History  of  Apparitions," 
and  his  "  System  of  Magic."  The  position  which 
he  takes  up  is  a  kind  of  modified  rationalism.  He 
believes  that  there  are  genuine  apparitions  which 
personate  our  dead  friends,  and  give  us  excellent 
pieces  of  advice  on  occasion  ;  but  he  refuses  to  be- 
lieve that  the  spirits  can  appear  themselves,  on  ac- 
count "  of  the  many  strange  inconveniences  and  ill 
consequences  which  would  happen  if  the  souls  of 
men  and  women,  unembodied  and  departed,  were 
at  liberty  to  visit  the  earth."  De  Foe  is  evidently 
as  familiar  with  the  habits  of  spirits  generally  as  of 
the  Devil.  In  that  case,  for  example,  the  feuds  of 
families  would  never  die,  for  the  injured  person 
would  be  always  coming  back  to  right  himself.  He 
proceeds  upon  this  principle  to  account  for  many 
apparitions,  as,  for  example,  one  which  appeared  in 
the  likeness  of  a  certain  J.  O.  of  the  period,  and 
strongly  recommended  his  widow  to  reduce  her  ex- 
penses. He  won't  believe  that  the  Virgin  appeared 
to  St.  Francis,  because  all  stories  of  that  kind  are 
mere  impostures  of  the  priests  ;  but  he  thinks  it  very 
likely  that  he  was  haunted  by  the  Devil,  who  may 
have  sometimes  taken  the  Virgin's  shape.  In  the 
"  History  of  Witchcraft,"  De  Foe  tells  us  how,  as 
he  was  once  riding  in  the  country,  he  met  a  man  on 
the  way  to  inquire  of  a  certain  wizard.  De  Foe, 
according  to  his  account,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
intended  as  authentic,  waited  the  whole  of  the  next 
day  at  a  public-house  in  a  country-town,  in  order  to 
hear  the  result  of  the  inquiry ;  and  had  long  conver- 
sations reported  in  his  usual  style,  with  infinite 
"says  he's"  and  "says  I's,"  in  which  he  tried  to 
prove  that  the  wizard  was  an  impostor.  This  lets 
us  into  the  secret  of  many  of  De  Foe's  apparitions. 
They  are  the  ghosts  that  frighten  villagers  as  they 
cross  commons  late  at  night,  or  that  rattle  chains 
and  display  lights  in  haunted  houses.  Sometimes 
they  have  vexed  knavish  attorneys  by  discovering 
long-hidden  deeds.  Sometimes  they  have  enticed 
highwaymen  into  dark  corners  of  woods,  and  there 


the  wretched  highwayman  finds  in  their  bags  (for 
ghosts  of  this  breed  have  good  substantial  luggage) 
nothing  but  a  halter  and  a  bit  of  silver  (value  ex- 
actly 13|J.)  to  pay  the  hangman.  When  they  turn 
to  the  owner,  he  has  vanished.  Occasionally,  they 
are  the  legends  told  by  some  passing  traveller  from 
distant  lands,  —  probably,  genuine  superstitions  in 
their  origin,  but  amplified  by  tradition  into  marvel- 
lous exactitude  of  detail,  and  garnished  with  long 
gossiping  conversations.  Such  a  ghost,  which,  on 
the  whole,  is  our  favorite,  is  the  mysterious  Owke 
Mouraski.  This  being,  whether  devil  or  good  spirit 
no  man  knows,  accompanied  a  traveller  for  four 
years  through  the  steppes  of  Russia,  and  across  Nor- 
way, Turkey,  and  various  other  countries.  On  the 
march,  he  was  always  seen  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the 
party,  keeping  parallel  with  them,  in  glorious  indif- 
ference to  roads.  He  crossed  rivers  without  bridges, 
aad  the  sea  without  ships.  Everywhere,  in  the 
wild  countries,  he  was  known  by  name  and  dread- 
ed ;  for,  if  he  entered  a  house,  some  one  would  die 
there  within  the  year.  Yet,  he  was  good  to  the 
traveller,  going  so  far,  indeed,  on  one  occasion,  as 
to  lend  him  a  horse,  and  frequently  treating  him  to 
good  advice.  Towards  the  end  of  the  journey, 
Owke  Mouraski  informed  his  companion  that  he 
was  "  the  inhabitant  of  an  invisible  region,"  and 
afterwards  became  very  familiar  with  him,  —  the 
traveller,  indeed,  would  never  believe  that  his  friend 
was  a  devil,  a  scepticism  of  which  De  Foe  doubtful- 
ly approves.  The  story,  however,  must  be  true, 
because,  as  De  Foe  says,  he  saw  it  in  manuscript 
many  years  ago ;  and  certainly  Owke  is  of  a  supe- 
rior order  to  most  of  the  pot-house  ghosts. 

De  Foe,  doubtless,  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
legends  of  this  kind,  talked  about  them  with  infinite 
zest  in  innumerable  gossips,  and  probably  smoked 
pipes  and  consumed  ale  in  abundance  during  the 
process.  The  ghosts  are  the  substantial  creations 
of  the  popular  fancy,  which  no  longer  nourished 
itself  upon  a  genuine  faith  in  a  more  lofty  order  of 
spiritual  beings.  It  is  superstition  become  gross 
and  vulgar  before  it  disappears  forever.  Romance 
and  poetry  have  pretty  well  departed  from  them  as 
from  the  witches  of  the  period,  who  are  little  better 
than  fchose  who  still  linger  in  our  country  villages 
and  fill  corners  of  newspapers  headed,  "  Supersti- 
tion in  the  nineteenth  century."  In  his  novels,  De 
Foe's  instinct  for  probability  generally  enables  him 
to  employ  the  marvellous  moderately,  and,  there- 
fore, effectively ;  he  is  specially  given  to  dreams ; 
they  are  generally  verified  just  enough  to  leave  us 
the  choice  of  credulity  or  scepticism,  and  are  in  ex- 
cellent keeping  with  the  supposed  narrator.  Rox- 
ana  tells  us  how  one  morning  she  suddenly  sees  her 
lover's  face  as  though  it  were  a  death's-head,  and 
his  clothes  covered  with  blood.  In  the  evening  the 
lover  is  murdered.  One  of  Moll  Flanders's  hus- 
bands hears  her  call  him  at  a  distance  of  many 
miles,  —  a  superstition,  by  the  way,  in  which  Bos- 
well,  if  not  Johnson,  fully  believed.  De  Foe  shows 
his  usual  skill  in  sometimes  making  the  visions  or 
omens  fail  of  a  too  close  fulfilment,  as  in  the  excel- 
lent dream  where  Robinson  Crusoe  hears  Friday's 
father  tell  him  of  the  sailor's  attempt  to  murder  the 
-Spaniards :  no  part  of  the  dream,  as  he  says,  is 
specifically  true,  though  it  has  a  general  truth  ;  and 
hence  we  may,  at  our  choice,  suppose  it  to  have 
been  supernatural,  or  to  be  merely  a  natural  result 
of  Crusoe's  anxiety.  This  region  of  the  marvellous, 
however,  only  affects  De  Foe's  novels  in  a  subordi- 
nate degree. 
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other  field  in  which  a  lover  of  the  mysterious  could 
then  find  room  for  his  imagination.  The  world  still 
presented  a  boundless  wilderness  of  untravelled 
land.  Mapped  and  explored  territory  was  still  a 
bright  spot  surrounded  by  chaotic  darkness,  instead 
of  the  two  being  in  the  reverse  proportions.  Ge- 
ographers might  fill  up  huge  tracts  by  writing 
"  here  is  much  gold,"  or  putting  "  elephants  instead 
of  towns."  De  Foe's  gossiping  acquaintance,  when 
they  were  tired  of  ghosts,  could  tell  of  strange  ad- 
ventures in  wild  seas,  where  merchantmen  followed 
a  narrow  track,  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  pirates ; 
or  of  long  journeys  over  endless  steppes  in  the  days 
when  travelling  was  travelling  indeed ;  when  dis- 
*  tances  were  reckoned  by  months,  and  men  might 
expect  to  meet  undiscovered  tribes  and  monsters 
unimagined  by  natural  historians.  Doubtless  he 
hud  listened  greedily  to  the  stories  of  seafaring  men 
and  merchants  from  the  Gold  Coast  or  the  East. 
"  Captain  Singleton,"  to  omit  "  Robinson  Crusoe  " 
for  the  present,  shows  the  form  into  which  these 
stories  moulded  themselves  in  his  mind.  Singleton, 
besides  his  other  exploits,  anticipated  Livingstone 
in  crossing  Africa  from  sea  to  sea.  One  of  De 
Foe's  biographers  rather  unnecessarily  admires  the 
marvellous  way  in  which  his  imaginary  descriptions 
have  been  confirmed  by  later  travellers.  And  it  is 
true  that  Singleton  found  two  great  lakes,  which 
may,  if  we  please,  be  identified  with  those  of  recent 
discoverers.  His  other  guesses  are  not  surprising. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  he  filled  up 
the  unknown  space,  we  may  mention  that  he  covers 
the  desert  "  with  a  kind  of  thick  moss  of  a  blackish 
dead  color,"  which  is  not  a  very  impressive  phenom- 
enon. It  is  in  the  matter  of  wild  beasts,  however, 
that  he  comes  out  strongest.  Their  camp  is  in  one 
place  surrounded  by  "  innumerable  numbers  of 
devilish  creatures."  These  creatures  were  as  "thick 
as  a  drove  of  bullocks  coming  to  a  fair,"  so  that 
they  could  not  fire  without  hitting  some  ;  in  fact,  a 
volley  brought  down  three  tigers  and  two  wolves, 
besides  one  creature  "  of  an  ill-gendered  kind,  be- 
tween a  tiger  and  a  leopard."  Before  long  they 
meet  an  "  ugly,  venomous,  deformed  kind  of  a 
snake  or  serpent,"  which  had  "  a  hellish,  ugly,  de- 
formed look  and  voice  " ;  indeed,  they  would  have 
recognized  in  it  the  being  who  most  haunted  De 
Foe's  imaginary  world,  —  the  Devil,  —  except  that 
they  could  not  think  what  business  the  Devil  could 
have  where  there  were  no  people.  The  fauna  of 
this  country,  besides  innumerable  lions,  tigers,  leop- 
ards, and  elephants,  comprised  "  living  creatures  as 
big  as  calves,  but  not  of  that  kind,"  and  creatures 
between  a  buffalo  and  a  deer,  which  resembled 
neither ;  they  had  no  horns,  but  legs  like  a  cow, 
with  a  fine  head  and  neck,  like  a  deer.  The  "  ill- 
gendered  "  beast  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  De 
Foe's  workmanship.  It  shows  his  moderation  un- 
der "most  tempting  circumstances.  No  dog-headed 
men,  no  men  with  eyes  in  their  breasts,  or  feet  that 
serve  as  umbrellas,  will  suit  him.  He  must  have 
something  new,  and  yet  probable  ;  and  he  hits  upon 
a  very  serviceable  animal  in  this  mixture  between  a 
tiger  and  a  leopard.  Surely  no  one  could  refuse  to 
honor  such  a  moderate  draft  upon  his  imagination. 
In  short,  De  Foe,  even  in  the  wildest  of  regions, 
where  his  pencil  might  have  full  play,  sticks  closely 
to  the  commonplace,  and  will  not  venture  beyond 
the  regions  of  the  easily  conceivable. 

The  final  element  in  which  De  Foe's  curiosity 
might  find  a  congenial  food  consisted  of  the  stories 
floating  about  contemporary  afiVirs.    He  had  talked 


with  men  who  had  fought  in  the  Great  Rebellion, 
or  even  in  the  old  German  wars.  He  had  himself 
been  out  with  Monmouth,  and  taken  part  in  the 
fight  at  Sedgemoor.  Doubtless  that  small  experi- 
ence of  actual  warfare  gave  additional  vivacity  to 
his  descriptions  of  battles,  and  was  useful  to  him,  as 
Gibbon  declares  that  his  service  with  the  militia 
was  of  some  assistance  in  describing  armies  of  a 
very  different  kind.  There  is  a  period  in  history 
which  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  all  of  us.  It  is 
that  which  lies  upon  the  border-land  between  the 
past  and  present;  which  has  gathered  some  ro- 
mance from  the  lapse  of  time,  and  yet  is  not  so  far 
off  but  that  we  have  seen  some  of  the  actors,  and  can 
distinctly  realize  the  scenes  in  which  they  took  part. 
Such  to  the  present  generation  is  the  era  of  the 
Revolutionary  Wars.  "  Old  men  still  creep  among 
us  "  who  lived  through  that  period  of  peril  and  ex- 
citement, and  yet  we  are  far  enough  removed  from 
them  to  fancy  that  there  were  giants  in  those  days. 
It  is  of  this  source  of  interest  that  Scott  availed 
himself  in  "  Waverley  "  ;  or,  "  'T  is  Sixty  Years 
Since."  That  date  just  fixes  the  time  after  which 
the  epoch  must  be  handed  over  to  the  historical 
novelist ;  when  few  even  of  the  greatest  novelists 
have  sufficient  imaginative  fire  to  burn  up  the  anti- 
quarian dust  that  has  accumulated.  When  De 
Foe  wrote  his  novels  the  battles  of  the  great  Civil 
War  and  the  calamities  of  the  Plague  were  passing 
through  this  phase ;  and  to  them  we  owe  two  of  his 
most  interesting  books,  the  "  Memoirs  of  a  Cava- 
lier "  and  the  "  History  of  the  Plague." 

To  resume,  then :  we  have  now  arrived  at  some 
estimate  of  De  Foe's  peculiar  power.  He  was  a 
shrewd  and  most  energetic  politician,  of  very  high 
rank  amongst  the  second  order,  though  never  dis- 
tinctly passing  into  the  first  rank.  His  writings 
have  not  the  exalted  merit  which  belongs  to  the 
tew  men  who,  from  the  passing  incidents  of  their 
time,  have  struck  out  truths  of  everlasting  value. 
They  have,  however,  the  very  rare  merit  of  origi- 
nality, and  distinct  grasp  of  principles,  which  ena- 
ble a  man  on  the  whole  to  be  clearly  ahead  of  his 
generation,  and  to  see  through  the  fallacies  raised 
by  party  passion.  If  he  was  not  above  the  heads 
of  his  ablest  contemporaries,  he  held  a  straight 
course  in  spite  of  them,  and  followed  his  own  path 
without  flinching  or  fear.  He  showed  the  distinc- 
tive merits  of  a  sturdy,  middle-class  Englishman, 
with  a  keen  perception  of  a  certain  order  —  not 
perhaps  the  highest  order  —  of  truths,  but  without 
any  high  intellectual  polish:  in  these  days  some 
people  would  have  called  him  a  Philistine.  When 
he  began  to  write  his  novels  he  had  fought  a  long 
and  most  honorable  political  warfare ;  he  had  known 
persons  in  every  rank  of  life  from  the  prison  up- 
wards, and  his  mind  was  full  of  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience of  men  and  things.  He  had,  as  we  fancy, 
an  insatiable  curiosity  for  facts  of  all  kinds,  espe- 
cially for  anything  that  bordered  upon  the  odd  and 
the  marvellous.  In  telling  stories,  or  rather  in 
spinning  yarns  —  for  that  is  the  most  appropriate 
term  for  his  style  of  narration  —  he  uses  just  the 
homely,  racy  language  of  his  class.  He  revels  in 
elaborate  ramblings  and  roundabout  conversations, 
with  the  indiscriminating  delight  in  all  sorts  of  ir- 
relevant details  which  a  country  gossip  might  dis- 
play by  an  ale-house  fire,  or  a  sailor  in  a  dull 
watch.  His  style,  in  short,  was  just  a  suspicion  of 
that  which  Shakespeare  has  immortalized  in  Mrs. 
Quickly,  or  Fielding  in  Partridge,  or  innumerable 
other  writers  in  describing  the  same  class  of  life. 
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He  was  evidently  a  very  keen  and  penetrating  ob- 
server of  men  and  things ;  but  was  totally  devoid  of 
that  delicate  sensibility  and  quickness  of  sympathy 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  see  through  other  men's 
eyes,  and  to  catch  shades  of  emotion  which  are  dif- 
ferent from  our  own.  One  man  to  him  was  very 
much  like  another,  except  that  they  were  placed  in 
an  infinite  variety  of  differing  situations  ;  or,  per- 
haps, it  would  be  fairer  to  say  that  he  was  content 
with  looking  from  the  external  point  of  view  in  his 
stories ;  and  thought  that  the  purpose  of  a  story- 
teller was  to  amuse  us,  like  Punch,  with  the  antics 
of  a  series  of  puppets,  not  to  dissect  them,  and  an- 
alyze their  motives.  At  any  rate,  he  shows  extraor- 
dinary knowledge  of  human  life,  without  much 
pretence  to  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  We 
must  add  a  strong  dash  of  dry  humor.  One  of  the 
most  characteristic  stories  which  he  tells  of  himself, 
shows  how,  as  a  boy,  he  entered  a  public-house 
where  certain  wise  politicians  were  discussing  a  re- 
port —  scarcely  credible  —  that  the  Papists  had 
tried,  in  the  night,  to  carry  off  the  Monument.  De 
Foe  assured  them  that  it  was  true,  and  that  if  they 
went  there,  they  would  6ee  men  engaged  in  fasten- 
ing it  down  again  in  its  place.  The  picturesque 
touch  convinced  them. 

When  such  a  man  spins  us  a  yarn,  the  conditions 
of  its  being  interesting  are  tolerably  simple.  The 
first  condition  obviously  is,  that  the  plot  must  be  a 
good  one,  and  good  in  the  sense  that  a  representa- 
tion in  dumb-show  must  be  sufficiently  exciting,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  any  explanation  of  motives.  The 
novel  of  sentiment  or  passion  or  character  would  be 
altogether  beyond  his  scope.  He  -will  accumulate 
any  number  of  facta  and  details;  but  they  must  be 
such  as  will  speak  for  themselves,  without  the  need 
of  an  interpreter.  For  this  reason,  we  do  not  imag- 
ine that  "  Roxana,"  "  Moll  Flanders,"  "  Colonel 
Jack,"  or  "  Captain  Singleton  "  can  ever  be  very  in- 
teresting. In  each  of  them  there  are  one  or  two 
forcible  situations.  Roxana  pursued  by  her  daugh- 
ter, Moll  Flandere  in  prison,  and  Colonel  Jack  as  a 
young  boy  of  the  streets,  are  all  powerful  fragments, 
and  well  adapted  for  his  peculiar  method.  He  goes 
on  heaping  up  little  significant  facts,  till  we  are  able 
to  reabze  the  situation  powerfully,  and  we  may  then 
supply  the  sentiment  for  ourselves.  But  he  never 
seems  to  know  his  own  strength.  He  gives  us  at 
equal  length,  and  with  the  utmost  plain-speaking, 
the  details  of  a  number  of  other  positions,  which  are 
neither  interesting  nor  edifying.  He  is  decent  or 
coarse,  just  as  he  is  dull  or  amusing,  without  know- 
ing the  difference.  He  is  certainly  not  immoral  in 
the  sense  in  which  modern  French  novels  are  im- 
moral ;  but  he  is  coarse,  as  it  were  by  accident,  when 
his  characters  happen  to  fall  into  awkward  positions. 
The  details  about  the  different  connections  formed 
by  Roxana  and  Moll  Flanders  have  no  atom  of 
sentiment,  and  are  about  as  wearisome  as  the  jour- 
nal of  a  specially  heartless  lady  of  the  same  charac- 
ter would  be  at  the  present  day.  He  has  been 
praised  for  never  gilding  objectionable  objects,  or 
making  vice  attractive.  To  all  appearance,  he 
would  have  been  totally  unable  to  set  about  it.  He 
has  only  one  mode  of  telling  a  story,  and  he  follows 
the  thread  of  his  narrative  into  the  back-slums  of 
London,  or  lodging-houses  of  doubtful  character,  or 
respectable  places  of  trade,  with  the  same  equanim- 
ity, at  a  good  steady  jog-trot  of  narrative.  His 
absence  of  any  passion  or  sentiment  deprives  such 
places  of  the  one  possible  source  of  interest ;  and  we 
must  confess  that  two  thirds  of  each  of  these  novels 


are  deadly  dull;  the  remainder,  though  exhibiting 
specimens  of  his  genuine  power,  is  not  far  enough 
from  the  commonplace  to  be  specially  attractive. 
In  short,  the  merit  of  De  Foe's  narrative  bears  a  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  a  plain 
statement  of  the  facts ;  and,  in  the  novels  already 
mentioned,  as  there  is  nothing  very  surprising,  cer- 
tainly nothing  unique,  about  the  story,  his  treatment 
cannot  raise  it  above  a  very  moderate  level. 

Above  these  stories,  in  our  opinion,  come  two  of 
De  Foe's  fragments  of  fictitious  history.  "  Captain 
Carleton,"  although  we  freely  confess  that  but  for 
Lord  Stanhope's  authority  we  should  have  taken  it 
for  a  genuine  piece  of  De  Foe,  seems  to  be  inferior 
in  vivacity.  If  De  Foe  was  making  use  of  authen- 
tic papers,  he  was,  perhaps,  under  some  sense  of  re- 
straint. There  are,  however  some  forcible  passages, 
especially  at  the  beginning,  —  one,  for  example, 
where  the  author  goes  into  a  cottage,  near  the  scene 
of  war,  and  finds  the  body  of  a  marauder,  who  has 
been  burnt  by  the  country-people,  in  revenge  for 
maltreatment,  is  an  effective  touch  in  the  true  De 
Foe  manner.  The  "Memoir  of  a  Cavalier"  is  a 
very  amusing  book,  though  it  is  less  fiction  than  his- 
tory, interspersed  with  a  few  personal  anecdotes. 
In  it  there  are  again  some  exquisite  little  bits  of 
genuine  De  Foe.  The  Cavalier  tells  us,  with  such 
admirable  frankness,  that  he  once  left  the  army  a 
day  or  two  before  a  battle,  in  order  to  visit  some  rel- 
atives at  Bath,  and  excuses  himself  so  modestly  for 
his  apparent  neglect  of  military  duty,  that  we  can- 
not refuse  to  believe  in  him.  A  novelist,  we  say, 
would  ha,ve  certainly  taken  us  to  the  battle,  or  would, 
at  least,  have  given  his  hero  a  more  heroic  excuse. 
The  character,  too,  of  the  old  soldier,  who  has 
served  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  is  disgusted 
with  the  raw  English  levies,  still  more  disgusted  with 
the  interference  of  parsons,  and  who  has  a  respect 
for  his  opponents,  —  especially  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
—  which  is  compounded  partly  of  English  love  of 
fair  play,  and  partly  of  the  indifference  of  a  profes- 
sional officer  —  is  better  supported  than  most  of  De 
Foe's  personages.  An  excellent  Dugald  Dalgetty 
touch  is  his  constant  anxiety  to  impress  upon  the 
royalist  commanders  the  importance  of  a  particular 
trick  which  he  has  learnt  abroad  of  mixing  foot  sol- 
diers with  the  cavalry.  We  must  leave  him,  however, 
to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  "  History  of  the 
Plague,"  which  seems  to  us  to  come  next  in  merit  to 
*  Robinson  Crusoe."  Here  De  Foe  has  to  deal  with 
a  story  of  such  intrinsically  tragic  interest  that  all 
his  details  become  affecting.  It  needs  no  commen- 
tary to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  terrible  anec- 
dotes, many  of  which  are  doubtless  founded  on  fact. 
There  is  the  strange  superstitious  element  brought 
out  by  the  horror  of  the  sudden  visitation.  The 
supposed  writer  hesitates  as  to  leaving  the  doomed 
city.  He  is  decided  to  stay  at  last  by  opening  the 
Bible  at  random  and  coming  upon  the  text,  —  "  He 
shall  deliver  thee  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler,  and 
from  the  noisome  pestilence."  He  watches  the 
comets ;  the  one  which  appeared  before  the  plague 
was  "  of  a  dull,  languid  color,  and  its  motion  heavy, 
solemn,  and  slow  " ;  the  other,  which  preceded  the 
Great  Fire,  was  "bright  and  sparkling,  and  its  mo- 
tion swift  and  furious."  Old  women,  he  says,  be- 
lieved in  them,  especially  "  the  hypochondriac  part 
of  the  other  sex,"  who  might,  he  thinks,  be  called 
old  women  too.  Still,  he  half  believes  himself,  es- 
pecially when  the  second  appears.  He  does  not 
believe  that  the  breath  of  the  plague-stricken  upon 
a  glass  would  leave  shapes  of  "  dragons,  snakes,  and 
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devils,  horrible  to  behold  " ;  but  he  does  believe  that 
if  they  breathed  on  a  bird  they  would  kill  it,  or  "at 
least  make  its  eggs  rotten."  However,  he  admits 
that  no  experiments  were  tried.  Then  we  have  the 
hideous,  and  sometimes  horribly  grotesque  incidents. 
There  is  the  poor,  naked  creature,  who  runs  up  and 
down,  exclaiming  continually,  "  O,  the  great  and 
the  dreadful  God ! "  but  would  say  nothing  else,  and 
speak  to  no  one.  There  is  the  woman  who  suddenly 
opens  a  window,  and  "  calls  out,  '  Death,  death, 
death  ! '  in  a  most  inimitable  tone,  which  struck  me 
with  horror  and  chillness  in  the  very  blood."  There 
is  the  man  who,  with  death  in  his  face,  opens  the 
door  to  a  young  apprentice  sent  to  ask  him  for 
money :  "  Very  well,  child,"  says  the  living  ghost ; 
"goto  Crippk-gate  Church,  and  bid  them  ring  the 
bell  for  me  "  ;  and  with  those  words,  shuts  the  door, 
goes  up  stairs  and  dies.  Then  we  have  the  horrors 
of  the  dead-cart,  and  the  unlucky  piper  who  was 
carried  off  by  mistake.  De  Foe,  with  his  usual  in- 
genuity, corrects  the  inaccurate  versions  of  the  story, 
and  says  that  the  piper  was  not  blind,  but  only  old 
and  silly  ;  and  that  he  docs  not  believe  that,  M  "  the 
story  got*,"  be  set  up  his  pipes  while  in  the  cart. 
After  this,  we  cannot  refuse  to  admit  that  he  was 
really  carried  off  and  all  but  buried.  Another  d.- 
vice  for  cheating  ns  with  acceptance  of  his  story,  is 
the  ingenious  way  in  which  he  imitates  the  occa- 
sional lapses  of  memory  of  a  genuine  narrator,  and 
admits  that  he  does  not  precisely  recollect  certain 
details;  and  still  better  is  the  conscientious  G 
ness  with  which  he  distinguishes  between  the  occur- 
rences to  which  he  was  an  eyewitness  and  those 
which  he  only  knew  by  hearsay. 

This  book,  more  than  any  of  the  others,  shows  a 
skill  in  selecting  telling  incidents.  We  are  some 
times  in  doubt  whether  the  particular  details  which 
occur  in  other  stories  are  not  put  in  rather  by  good 
luck  than  from  a  due  perception  of  their  value.  He 
thus  resembles  a  savage,  who  is  as  much  pleased 
with  a  glass  bead  as  with  a  piece  of  gold ;  bat  in  the 
'•  History  of  the  Plague  "  every  detail  goes  straight 
to  the  mark.  At  one  point  he  cannot  help  dii 
ing  into  the  story  of  three  poor  men  who  escape  in- 
to the  fields,  and  giving  us,  with  his  usual  relish,  all 
their  rambling  conversations  by  the  way.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  he  is  less  diffusive  and  more 
pointed  than  usual ;  the  greatness  of  the  calamity 
4  to  have  given  more  intensity  to  His  style ;  and 
it  leaves  all  the  impression  of  a  genuine  narrative, 
told  by  one  who  has,  as  it  were,  just  escaped  from 
tl»c  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  with  the  awe  still 
upon  him,  and  every  terrible  sight  and  sound  fresh 
in  his  memory.  The  amazing  truthfulness  of  the 
style  is  here  in  its  proper  place ;  we  wish  to  be 
brought  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  facts  ;  we  want 
good  realistic  panning  more  than  line  sentiment. 
The  story  reminds  us  of  certain  ghastly  photographs 
published  during  the  American  war,  which  had  been 
taken  on  the  field  of  battle.  They  gave  a  more  for- 
cible taste  of  the  horrors  of  war  than  the  most  thrill- 
ing pictures  drawn  from  the  fancy.  In  such  cases, 
we  only  wish  the  narrator  to  stand  as  much  as  possi- 
ble on  one  side,  and  just  draw  up  a  bit  of  the  cur- 
tain which  conceals  his  gallery  of  horrors. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  say  enough  of  '•  Robinson 
Crusoe"  to  justify  its  traditional  superiority  to  De 
Foe's  other  writings.  The  charm,  as  some  critics 
say,  is  difficult  to  analyze;  and  we  do  not  profess  to 
demonstrate  mathematically  that  it  must  necessarily 
be,  what  it  is,  the  most  delightful  boys'  book  ever 
written,  and  one  which  older  critics  may  study  with 


delight.  The  most  obvious  advantage  over  the  sec- 
ondary novels  lies  in  the  unique  situation.  Lamb, 
in  the  passage  from  which  we  have  quoted,  grace- 
fully evades  this  point.  "  Are  there  no  solitudes," 
he  says,  "  out  of  the  cave  and  the  desert  ?  or  cannot 
the  heart,  in  the  midst  of  crowds,  feel  frightfully 
alone  ?  "  Singleton,  he  suggests,  is  alone  with  pi- 
rates less  merciful  than  the  howling  monsters,  the 
devilish  serpents,  and  ill-gendered  creatures  of  De 
Foe's  deserts.  Colonel  Jack  is  alone  amidst  the 
London  thieves,  when  he  goes  to  bury  his  treasures 
in  the  hollow  tree.  This  is  prettily  said  ;  but  it  sug- 
gests rather  what  another  writer  might  have  made 
of  De  Foe's  heroes,  than  what  De  Foe  made  of 
them  himself.  Singleton,  it  is  true,  is  alone  amongst 
the  pirates,  but  he  takes  to  them  as  naturally  as  a 
fish  takes  to  the  water,  and,  indeed,  finds  them  good, 
honest,  respectable,  stupid  sort  of  people.  They 
stick  by  him  and  he  by  them,  and  we  are  never 
made  to  feel  the  real  horrors  of  his  position.  Colo- 
nel Jack  might,  in  other  hands,  have  become  an 
Oliver  Twist,  less  real,  perhaps,  than  De  Foe  has 
made  him,  but  infinitely  more  pathetic.  De  Foe 
tells  us  of  his  unpleasant  sleeping-places,  and  his  oc- 
casional fears  of  the  gallows ;  but  of  the  supposed 
mental  struggles,  of  the  awful  solitude  of  soul,  we 
hear  nothing.  How  can  we  sympathize  very  deep- 
ly with  a  young  gentleman  whose  recollections  run 
chiefly  upon  the  exact  numbers  of  shillings  and 
pence  capture)  1  by  himself  and  his  pocket-picking 
"pals?"  Similarly  Robinson  Crusoe  dwells  but  lit- 
tle upon  the  horrors  of  his  position,  and  when  he 
does  is  apt  to  get  extremely  prosy.  We  fancy  that 
he  could  never  have  been  in  want  of  a  solid  sermon 
on  Sunday,  however  much  he  may  have  missed  the 
church-going  bell.  But  in  ••  Robinson  Crusoe,"  as 
in  the  "History  of  the  Plague,"  the  story  speaks  for 
itself.  To  explain  the  horrors  of  living  among 
thieves  we  must  have  some  picture  of  internal  strug- 
gles, of  a  sense  of  honor  opposed  to  temptation 
a  pure  mind  in  danger  of  contamination.  De  Foe's 
extremely  straightforward  and  prosaic  view  of  life 
prevents  him  from  setting  an}-  such  sentimental  tri- 
als before  us ;  the  lad  avoids  the  gallows  and  in  time 
becomes  the  honest  master  of  a  good  plantation ; 
and  there  *s  enough.  But  the  horrors  of  abandon- 
ment on  a  desert  inland  can  be  appreciated  by  the 
simplest  sailor  or  schoolboy.  The  main  thing  is  to 
bring  out  the  situation  plainlv  and  forcibly,  to  tell 
dties  of  making  pots  and  pans,  of 
catching  goats,  and  sowing  corn,  and  of  avoiding  au- 
dacious cannibals.  This  task  De  Foe  performs  with 
unequalled  spirit  and  vivacity.  In  his  first  discov- 
ery of  a  new  art  he  shows  the  freshness  so  often  con- 
spicuous in  first  novels.  The  scenery  was  just  that 
which  had  peculiar  charms  for  his  fancy  ;  it  was  one 
of  those  half-true  legends  of  which  he  had  heard 
8trange  stories  from  seafaring  men,  and  possibly  from 
the  acquaintances  of  his  hero  himself.  He  brings 
out  the  shrewd  vigorous  character  of  the  English- 
man thrown  upon  his  own  resources  with  evident 
enjoyment  of  his  task.  Indeed,  De  Foe  tells  us 
himself,  that  in  Robinson  Crusoe  he  saw  a  kind  of 
allegory  of  his  own  fate.  He  had  suffered  from  sol- 
itude of  soul.  Confinement  in  his  prison  is  repre- 
sented in  the  book  by  confinement  in  an  island  ; 
and  even  particular  incidents,  such  as  the  fright  he 
receives  one  night  from  something  in  his  bed,  "  was 
word  for  word  a  history  of  what  happened."  In 
other  words,  this  novel,  too,  like  many  of  the  best 
ever  written,  has  in  it  something  cf  the  autobio- 
graphical element  which  makes  a  man  speak  from 
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greater  depths  of  feeling  than  in  a  purely  imaginary 
story. 

It  would  indeed  be  easy  to  show  that  the  story, 
though  in  one  sense  marvellously  like  truth,  is  sin- 
gularly wanting  as  a  psychological  study.  Friday 
is  no  real  savage,  but  a  good  English  servant  with- 
out plush.  He  says  "  muchee  "  and  "  speakee,"  but 
he  becomes  at  once  a  civilized  being,  and  in  his  first 
conversation  puzzles  Crusoe  terribly  by  that  awk- 
ward theological  question,  why  God  did  not  kill  the 
Devil,  —  for,  characteristically  enough,  Crusoe's  first 
lesson  includes  a  little  instruction  upon  the  enemy 
of  mankind.  He  found,  however,  that  it  was  "  not 
so  easy  to  imprint  right  notions  in  Friday's  mind 
about  the  Devil,  as  it  was  about  the  being  of  a  God." 
This  is  comparatively  a  trifle  ;  but  Crusoe  himself  is 
all  but  impossible.  Steele,  indeed,  gives  an  account 
of  Selkirk,  from  which  he  infers  that  "  this  plain 
man's  story  is  a  memorable  example  that  he  is  hap- 
piest who  confines  his  wants  to  natural  necessities  "  ; 
but  the  facts  do  not  warrant  this  pet  doctrine  of  an 
old-fashioned  school.  Selkirk's  state  of  mind  may 
be  inferred  from  two  or  three  facts.  He  had  almost 
forgotten  to  talk  ;  he  had  learnt  to  catch  goats  by 
running  on  foot ;  and  he  had  acquired  the  exceed- 
ingly difficult  art  of  making  fire  by  rubbing  two 
sticks.  In  other  words,  his  whole  mind  was  absorbed 
in  providing  a  few  physical  necessities,  and  he  was 
rapidly  becoming  a  savage,  —  for  a  man  who  can't 
speak  and  can  make  fire,  is  very  near  the  Austra- 
lian. We  may  infer,  what  is  probable  from  other 
cases,  that  a  man  living  fifteen  years  by  himself,  like 
Crusoe,  would  either  go  mad,  or  sink  into  that  semi- 
savage  state.  De  Foe  really  describes  a  man  in 
prison,  not  in  solitary  confinement.  We  should  not 
be  so  pedantic  as  to  call  for  accuracy  in  such  mat- 
ters; but  the  difference  between  the  fiction  and 
what  we  believe  would  have  been  the  reality  is  sig- 
nificant. De  Foe,  even  in  "  Robinson  Crusoe," 
gives  a  very  inadequate  picture  of  the  mental  tor- 
ments to  which  his  hero  is  exposed.  He  is  fright- 
ened by  a  parrot  calling  him  by  name,  and  by  the 
strangely  picturesque  incident  of  the  footmark  on 
the  sand  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  takes  his  imprison- 
ment with  preternatural  stolidity.  His  stay  on  the 
island  produces  the  same  state  of  mind  as  might  be 
due  to  a  dull  Sunday  in  Scotland.  For  this  reason, 
the  want  of  power  in  describing  emotion  as  com- 
pared with  the  amazing  power  of  describing  facts, 
M  Robinson  Crusoe  "  is  a  book  for  boys  rather  than 
men,  and,  as  Lamb  says,  for  the  kitchen  rather  than 
for  higher  circles.  It  falls  short  of  any  high  intel- 
lectual interest.  When  we  leave  the  striking  situa- 
tion and  get  to  the  second  part,  with  the  Spaniards 
and  Will  Atkins  talking  natural  theology  to  his 
wife,  it  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  secondary  stories. 
But  for  people  who  are  not  too  proud  to  take  a 
rather  low  order  of  amusement,  "  Robinson  Crusoe  " 
will  always  be  one  of  the  most  charming  of  books. 
We  have  the  romantic  and  adventurous  incidents 
upon  which  the  most  unflinching  realism  can  be  set 
to  work  without  danger  of  vulgarity.  Here  is  pre- 
cisely the  story  suited  to  De  Foe's  strength  and 
weakness.  He  is  forced  to  be  artistic  in  spite  of 
himself.  He  cannot  lose  the  thread  of  the  narrative 
and  break  it  into  disjointed  fragments,  for  the  limits 
of  the  island  confine  him  as  well  as  his  hero.  He 
cannot  tire  us  with  details,  for  all  the  details  of  such 
a  story  are  interesting  ;  it  is  made  up  of  petty  inci- 
dents, as  much  as  the  life  of  a  prisoner  reduced  to 
taming  flies,  or  making  saws  out  of  penknives.  The 
island  does  as  well  as  the  Bastile  for  making  trifles 


valuable  to  the  sufferer  and  to  us.  The  facts  tell 
the  story  of  themselves,  without  any  demand  for 
romantic  power  to  press  them  home  to  us  ;  and  the 
efforts  to  give  an  air  of  authenticity  to  the  story, 
which  sometimes  makes  us  smile,  and  sometimes 
rather  bore  us,  in  other  novels,  are  all  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  for  there  is  a  real  point  in  putting  such  a  story 
in  the  mouth  of  the  sufferer,  and  in  giving  us  for  the 
time  an  illusory  belief  in  his  reality.  It  is  one  of 
the  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  poetical  aspect  of 
a  position  is  brought  out  best  by  the  most  prosaic 
accuracy  of  detail ;  and  we  imagine  that  Robinson 
Crusoe's  island,  with  all  his  small  household  tor- 
ments, will  always  be  more  impressive  than  the  more 
gorgeously  colored  island  of  Enoch  Arden.  When 
we  add  that  the  whole  book  shows  the  freshness  of  a 
writer  employed  on  his  first  novel,  —  though  at  the 
mature  age  of  fifty-eight ;  seeing  in  it  an  allegory 
of  his  own  experience  embodied  in  the  scenes  which 
most  interested  his  imagination,  we  see  some  reasons 
why  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  should  hold  a  distinct  rank 
by  itself  amongst  his  works.  As  De  Foe  was  a  man 
of  very  powerful,  but  very  limited,  imagination,  — 
able  to  see  certain  aspects  of  things  with  extraordi- 
nary distinctness,  but  little  able  to  rise  above  them, 
—  even  his  greatest  book  shows  his  weakness,  and 
scarcely  satisfies  a  grown-up  man  with  a  taste  for 
high  art.  In  revenge,  it  ought,  according  to  Rous- 
seau, to  be  for  a  time  the  whole  library  of  a  boy, 
chiefly,  it  seems,  to  teach  him  that  the  stock  of  an 
ironmonger  is  better  than  that  of  an  iron  shop.  We 
may  agree  in  the  conclusion  without  caring  about 
the  reason  ;  and  to  have  pleased  all  the  boys  in  Eu- 
rope for  near  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  is,  after  all, 
a  remarkable  feat. 


THE  "IFS"  OF  HISTORY. 
There  is  a  kind  of  speculation  to  which  writers 
of  the  inferior  class  are  specially  prone,  but  which 
has  some  charms  even  for  the  most  philosophical 
writers.  If  something  had  happened  which  did  n't 
happen,  what  would  have  happened  afterwards  ? 
Of  course  no  one  can  say  positively,  and  therefore 
no  one  should  waste  much  time  in  inquiring.  Yet, 
in  looking  back  upon  the  course  of  history,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  some  of  the 
more  important  crises,  and  to  remark  how  small  a 
difference  might  have  made  an  incalculable  change. 
We  know  the  usual  sayings  about  the  decisive  bat- 
tles of  the  world.  If  Themistocles  had  lost  the  bat- 
tle of  Salajnis,  if  Hasdrubal  had  won  the  battle  of 
the  Metaurus,  if  Charles  Martel  had  been  beaten  by 
the  Saracens,  would  not  the  subsequent  history  of 
Europe  and  the  world  have  been  altered,  and  a 
great  many  fine  philosophical  theories  been  de- 
stroyed before  their  birth  V  It  is  easy  for  Comte  or 
Buckle  to  talk  about  inevitable  laws  of  historical 
evolution,  and  to  prove  that  that  which  has  actually 
occurred  could  not  but  have  occurred.  But  if  it  is 
true  that  a  different  event  to  any  one  of  these,  or 
innumerable  other  battles,  might  have  changed  all 
succeeding  ages,  and  if  the  event  of  a  battle  might 
have  been  decided  by  a  chance  blow  or  by  the  ill- 
ness of  one  commander,  we  cannot  deny  that  history 
might  have  been  upset  if  a  single  arrow  had  been 
sharper,  or  if  a  single  general  had  had  a  fit  of  indi- 
gestion. The  theory  that  the  world's  history  de- 
pends upon  such  trifles  as  these  does  not  really  in- 
volve any  of  the  metaphysical  doctrines  about  the 
freedom  of  the  will  with  which  it  is  sometimes  con- 
nected.    All  events  may  be  irrevocably  enchained, 
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even  if  the  permanence  of  the  chain  depends  upon 
the  weakest  and  least  conspicuous  links.  The  state 
of  Caesar's  stomach  on  a  given  day  may  be  as  much 
a  part  of  the  unalterable  order  of  the  universe  as  the 
fate  of  an  army  or  the  state  of  civilization  of  a  conti- 
nent. Even  the  strictest  believer  in  universal  cau- 
sation may  admit,  without  prejudice  to  his  opinions, 
that  the  most  trivial  circumstances  may  be  of  cardi- 
nal importance.  The  reluctance  to  admit  the  doc- 
trine about  great  events  springing  from  trivial  causes 
results  from  another  consequence  of  the  theory. 
Where  the  fate  of  a  few  persons  is  concerned,  no 
one  would  care  to  dispute  it.  When  Noah  was  in 
the  ark,  the  most  trifling  error  of  steering  might  (in 
the  absence  of  providential  interposition)  have  ship- 
wrecked the  whole  human  race.  Now  the  logical 
difficulties  raised  by  necessitarians  apply  just  as 
much  to  a  party  of  twenty  as  to  twenty  millions. 
The  importance  of  small  causes  does  not  affect  their 
theory  more  in  one  case  than  the  other.  But  philos- 
ophers are  unwilling  to  allow  that  the  fate  of  whole 
countries  and  of  many  generations  can  depend  upon 
these  petty  accidents,  because  it  would  obviously 
render  all  prediction  impossible,  and  at  least  leave 
the  future  of  mankind  dependent  upon  the  chance 
of  the  necessary  hero  arising  at  the  critical  moment. 
Theoretically,  it  is  possible  that  two  sets  of  gigantic- 
forces  may  be  so  nicely  balanced  that  a  grain  thrown 
into  either  scale  will  determine  the  result;  but  we 
are  naturally  unwilling  to  admit  that  such  cases  oc- 
cur in  practice,  because  it  reduces  to  hopeless  uncer- 
tainty all  our  most  elaborate  calculations.  If  Mary 
had  lived  a  little  longer,  or  Elizabeth  died  sooner, 
says  Mr.  Mill,  the  Reformation  would  have  been 
crushed  in  England.  People  who  believe  in  a 
steady  development  of  human  thought  are  naturally 
unwilling  to  allow  that  the  spread  of  new  ideas  may 
be  arrested  or  made  possible  by  the  accident  of  a 
single  woman's  life  ;  for,  on  the  same  principles,  we 
can  have  no  certainty  that  in  a  few  years  hence  we 
may  not  all  be  Roman  Catholics  or  Mormons  or  fol- 
lowers of  Comte. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  so  large  a  question 
as  the  frequency  with  which  those  historical  crises 
occur  in  which  the  merest  trifle  may  turn  the  bal- 
ance, or  to  inquire  whether  they  ever  occur  at  all. 
But  we  may  notice  shortly  two  or  three  conditions 
of  the  argument  which  are  frequently  overlooked, 
and  which  make  most  of  these  discussions  eminently 
unsatisfactory.  Thus,  for  example,  the  believers  in 
decisive  battles  very  seldom  take  the  trouble  even 
to  argue  the  real  difficulty  of  the  question.  The 
defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Leipzig,  or,  perhaps,  at  Water- 
loo, it  has  been  said,  changed  the  history  of  Europe. 
It  may  be  so,  but  the  fact  that  a  particular  battle 
was  the  most  crushing  or  the  final  blow  which  he 
received  does  not  even  tend  to  prove  that  a  differ- 
ent result  would  have  been  equally  decisive  the 
other  way.  On  the  contrary,  a  victory  might  prob- 
ably have  been  the  next  worst  thing  to  a  defeat. 
The  battles  in  which  the  Saracens  or  the  Hungari- 
ans received  the  final  check  to  their  advance  are 
in  the  same  way  reckoned  as  decisive  of  history. 
But,  to  make  this  out,  we  should  have  to  prove  that 
which  is  at  first  sight  opposed  to  all  probability,  — 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  victory,  they  could  have  per- 
manently held  their  conquests ;  and  afterwards  that, 
if  they  had  held  them,  they  would  not  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  conquered  population.  When  Ca- 
nute rebuked  his  courtiers  he  happened  to  select  a 
time  at  which  the  tide  was  rising.  If,  by  a  little 
management,  they  had  induced  him  to  give  the  order 


just  as  the  tide  turned,  they  might,  perhaps,  have 
persuaded  him  that  his  order  was  the  cause  of  the 
change.  A  good  many  historical  heroes  seem  to 
have  been  Canutes  who  issued  their  commands  pre- 
cisely at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  historical  writers 
have  been  crying  out  ever  since  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  marvellous  Canute,  the  tide  would  have 
swelled  until  the  whole  country  had  been  ingulfed. 
The  analogy  is,  of  course,  imperfect,  for  the  histori- 
cal tide  is  really  affected  in  some  degree  by  the 
hero  who  opposes  its  progress  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment, only  he  has  a  wonderful  advantage  if  he  hap- 
pens to  strike  just  at  the  fortunate  epoch. 

Columbus  may  be  taken  for  a  type  of  another  ap- 
plication of  the  same  argument.  If  he  had  never  dis- 
covered America,  it  is  said,  there  could  never  have 
been  a  conquest  of  Mexico,  nor  a  negro  slave-trade, 
nor  a  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor  a  war  of 
secession,  nor  an  Alabama  difficulty  ;  and  some  haters 
of  democratic  principles  have  been  known  to  express  a 
wish  that  the  Santa  Maria  had  sprung  aleak  about  half 
way  across  the  Atlantic ;  as  in  a  somewhat  parallel  case 
a  naval  captain  has  been  heard  to  regret,  after  one 
of  those  difficulties  which  occasionally  spring  up  be- 
tween naval  captains  and  gentlemen  of  the  Hebrew 
persuasion,  that  he  was  not  in  command  of  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  frigates  when  his  enemies'  tribe  was 
crossing  the  Red  Sea.  What  might  have  been  the 
consequences  of  such  an  unexpected  intervention  in 
favor  of  Pharaoh's  host,  it  is  not  for  us  to  inquire  ; 
but  the  persons  who  attach  so  much  importance  to 
the  expedition  of  Columbus  forget  two  important 
circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  America  had 
been  apparently  discovered  several  centuries  earlier, 
as  it  is  stated  that  Australia  was  circumnavigated 
some  two  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Captain 
Cook,  only  the  discoveries  fell  rather  dead  in  the 
days  when  systematic  emigration  was  out  of  the 
question.  New  England  had  to  wait  for  the  voyage 
of  the  Mayflower  as  the  Australian  colonies  had  to 
wait  till  Old  England  was  on  the  look-out  for  a  va- 
cant space  for  convicts,  and  afterwards  for  a  super- 
fluous population  of  more  respectable  character.  In 
the  next  place,  if  Columbus  had  failed,  nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  America  would  have  been 
discovered  a  few  years  later.  The  courage  which 
he  showed  is  not  the  less  praiseworthy  because  the 
most  that  can  safely  be  said  is  that  he  antedated  the 
discovery  bv  a  few  years.  A  large  number  of  the 
benefits  which  we  owe  to  great  men  are  of  the  same 
kind.  They  have  been  in  advance  of  the  mass  of 
mankind,  and  have  therefore  caught  sight  of  new 
discoveries  a  few  years  earlier.  When  America  was 
still  a  wilderness,  it  was  a  great  feat  to  reach  the 
Mississippi.  As  cultivation  advanced  it  soon  be- 
came as  easy  to  reach  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Ev- 
ery step  forwards  gave  a  better  starting-point  to  the 
next  discoverer,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  it 
requires  far  less  enterprise  to  reach  San  Francisco 
than  it  did  in  the  seventeenth  to  get  to  the  Falls  of 
Niagara.  Discoveries  in  science  or  philosophy  are 
in  reality  of  the  same  nature.  There  are  truths 
waiting  to  be  found  out,  and  they  are  less  difficult  of 
attainment  for  each  succeeding  generation.  To 
grasp  them  now,  a  man  must  be  a  giant  of  ten  feet 
high ;  to  reach  them  to-morrow  he  need  not  exceed 
six  feet ;  and  in  a  few  days  every  child  will  be  able 
to  get  at  them.  Newton  solved  the  problem  of  grav- 
itation, and  in  doing  so  made  one  of  the  greatest 
strides  that  has  ever  been  accomplished  by  the  hu- 
man intellect.  But,  if  Newton  had  died  premature- 
ly, his  fame  would  have  been  secured  by  some  one 
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else.  The  distance  which  he  cleared  at  once  might 
hare  been  passed  in  two  or  three  stages ;  bat,  so 
long  as  science  was  advancing,  it  was  as  certain  that 
some  one  would  find  the  solution  of  the  riddle  as  it 
was  that  some  pioneer  of  civilization  would  in  time 
reach  the  Mississippi. 

Even  in  the  direction  where  this  kind  of  reason- 
ing has  the  least  probability,  some  kind  of  case 
might  be  made  out.  If  Shakespeare  had  never  been 
forced  to  come  to  London,  it  may  be  said,  we  should 
never  have  had  the  finest  dramatic  literature  of  the 
world.  We  should  have  sunk  through  the  whole  in- 
terval which  separates  Shakespeare  from  the  writer 
who  comes  next  to  him  in  fame.  AH  the  ingenuity 
of  all  our  own  critics,  or  those  of  Germany,  would 
have  failed  to  construct  satisfactory  idols  out  of  Ben 
Jonson  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  In  this  case, 
the  immense  effects  which  have  been  produced  by  a 
single  intellect  would  have  been  absent,  if  by  some 
ill  luck  its  possessor  had  died  prematurely.  It 
might,  however,  be  urged,  even  in  this  case,  that  a 
great  poet  or  a  great  artist  is  never  a  solitary  phe- 
nomenon. Homer,  if  Homer  -is  not  a  collective 
name,  was  only  the  first  amongst  many  similar 
singers.  Shakespeare  was  the  noblest  fruit  of  an  in- 
tense national  activity  all  turned  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. When  the  time  comes  for  the  outburst  of 
poetical  genius,  then  one  writer  who  happens  to  be 
the  ablest  man  of  his  age,  will  give  the  best  expres- 
sion of  the  thoughts  common  to  his  age,  and  will 
usurp  the  credit  which  is  probably  due  to  all.  We 
cannot  say  what  are  the  conditions  which  bring 
about  us  this  sudden  intellectual  spring  such  as  oc- 
curred in  the  Elizabethan  era,  or  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  ;  but  it  is  conceivable,  at  least,  that 
they  may  be  determined  by  a  superhuman  intelli- 
gence as  certainly  as  those  which  bring  about  the 
annual  outburst  of  the  physical  forces  of  nature. 

Without  seeking  to  estimate  the  value  of  such 
arguments,  one  result  is  equally  obvious  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  might  be  established  that  if 
we  cut  off  any  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of 
speculation  or  action,  some  other  would  be  ready 
to  take  his  place,  —  that,  in  short,  the  advance  of 
the  race  does  not  depend  upon  any  individual,  how- 
ever marked  may  be  his  genius.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  great  men  are  useless,  and  that  they  are 
not  indispensable  to  a  rapid  advance.  It  only 
proves  that,  to  make  progress  certain,  there  must  be 
a  supply  of  energetic  minds  ready  to  take  the  place 
of  those  who  may  be  accidentally  lost.  If  Newton 
had  not  solved  the  problem  of  gravitation,  some  one 
else  would  have  done  it  a  little  later.  But  any 
number  of  generations  of  the  ordinary  undergradu- 
ate who  is  plucked  for  his  degree  would  be  insuffi- 
cient even  to  keep  science  up  to  its  level,  far  more 
to  advance  it.  If  we  were  limited  to  the  class 
below  the  highest,  we  should  at  best  stand  still, 
even  if  we  did  not  fall  back.  No  combination  of 
commonplace  intellects  would  discover  the  differen- 
tial ^  calculus,  or  solve  the  problem  of  planetary 
motion,  or  be  even  capable  of  attacking  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  them,  any  more  than  a  million 
scribblers  of  poetry  could  produce  a  Shakespeare, 
or  a  dozen  bad  generals  produce  one  Napoleon. 
It  may  be  that  the  existence  of  one  great  man  im- 
plies, as  a  rule,  the  existence  of  many  others  ready 
and  able  to  take  his  place  ;  but  the  rapidity  of  pro- 
gress, or  even  the  power  of  making  progress  at  all, 
depends  equally  upon  the  fact  that  some  men  or 
some  persons  are  able  to  take  considerable  strides 
in  advance.     It  is  therefore  possible  to  reconcile  a 


belief  in  the  immense  importance  of  great  men  with 
a  belief  that  we  could  dispense  with  any  one  great 
man  taken  singly. 


A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION;   AND  WHERE' 
TO  FIND  IT. 

BY    PROFESSOR   HUXLEY. 

The  business  which  the  South  London  Working 
Men's  College  has  undertaken  rsa  great  work  ;  in- 
deed, I  might  say  that  Education,  with  which  that 
college  proposes  to  grapple,  is  the  greatest  work  of 
all  those  which  lie  ready  to  a  man's  hand  just  at 
present. 

And,  at  length,  this  fact  is  becoming  generally 
recognized.  You  cannot  go  anywhere  without 
hearing  a  buzz  of  more  or  less  confused  and  contra- 
dictory talk  on  this  subject,  —  nor  can  you  fail  to 
notice  that,  in  one  point  at  any  rate,  there  is  a  very 
decided  advance  upon  like  discussions  in  former 
daj's.  Nobody  outside  the  agricultural  interest  now 
dares  to  say  that  education  is  a  bad  thing.  If  any 
representative  of  the  once  large  and  powerful  party 
which,  in  former  days,  proclaimed  this  opinion  still 
exists  in  a  semi-fossil  state,  he  keeps  his  thoughts  to 
himself.  In  fact,  there  is  a  chorus  of  voice,  almost 
distressing  in  their  harmony,  raised  in  favor  of  the 
doctrine  that  education  is  the  great  panacea  for  hu- 
man troubles,  and  that,  if  the  country  is  not  shortly 
to  go  to  the  dogs,  everybody  must  be  educated. 

The  politicians  tell  us,  "you  must  educate  the 
masses  because  they  are  going  to  be  masters."  The 
clergy  join  in  the  cry  for  education,  for  they  affirm 
that  the  people  are  drifting  away  from  church  and 
chapel  into  the  broadest  infidelity.  The  manufac- 
turers and  the  capitalists  swell  the  chorus  lustily. 
They  declare  that  ignorance  makes  bad  workmen  ; 
that  England  will  soon  be  unable  to  turn  out  cotton 
goods,  or  steam  engines,  cheaper  than  other  people ; 
and  then,  Ichabod,  Ichabod  !  the  glory  will  be  de- 
parted from  us.  And  a  few  voices  are  lifted  up  in 
favor  of  the  doctrine  that  the  masses  should  be 
educated  because  they  are  men  and  women  with 
unlimited  capacities  of  being,  doing,  and  suffering, 
and  that  it  is  as  true  now,  as  ever  it  was,  that  the 
people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge. 

These  members  of  the  minority,  with  whom  I 
confess  I  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy,  are  doubt- 
ful whether  any  of  the  other  reasons  urged  in  favor 
of  the  education  of  the  people  are  of  much  value, 
■ —  whether,  indeed,  some  of  them  are  based  upon 
either  wise  or  noble  grounds  of  action.  They  ques- 
tion if  it  be  wise  to  tell  people  that  you  will  do  for 
them  out  of  fear  of  their  power,  what  you  have 
left  undone,  so  long  as  your  only  motive  was  com- 
passion for  their  weakness  and  their  sorrows.  And 
if  ignorance  of  everything  which  it  is  needful  a 
ruler  should  know  is  likely  to  do  so  much  harm  in 
the  governing  classes  of  the  future,  why  is  it,  they 
ask,  reasonably  enough,  that  such  ignorance  in  the 
governing  classes  of  the  past  has  not  been  viewed 
with  equal  horror  ? 

Compare  the  average  artisan  and  the  average 
country  squire,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  you  will 
find  a  pin  to  choose  between  the  two  in  point  of 
ignorance,  class  feeling,  or  prejudice.  It  is  true 
that  the  ignorance  is  of  a  different  sort,  —  that  the 
class  feeling  is  in  favor  of  a  different  class,  and  that 
the  prejudice  has  a  distinct  flavor  of  wrong-headed- 
ness  in  each  case,  — but  it  is  questionable  if  the  one 
is  either  a  bit  better,  or  a  bit  worse,  than  the  other. 
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The  old  protectionist  theory  is  the  doctrine  of 
trades  unions  as  applied  by  the  squires,  and  the 
modern  trades  unionism  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
squires  applied  by  the  artisans.  Why  should  we  be 
worse  off'  under  one  regime  than  under  the  other  ? 

Again,  this  sceptical  minority  asks  the  clergy  to 
think  whether  it  is  really  want  of  education  which 
keeps  the  masses  away  from  their  ministrations, — 
whether  the  most  completely  educated  men  are  not 
as  open  to  reproach  on  this  score  as  the  workmen  ; 
and  whether,  perchance,  this  may  not  indicate  that 
it  is  not  education  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
matter  ? 

Once  more,  these  people,  whom  there  is  no  pleas- 
ing, venture  to  doubt  whether  the  glory  which  rests 
upon  being  able  to  undersell  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  a  very  safe  kind  of  glory,  —  whether  we 
may  not  purchase  it  too  dear ;  especially  if  we  al- 
low education,  which  ought  to  be  directed  to  the 
making  of  men,  to  be  diverted  into  a  process  of 
manufacturing  human  tools,  wonderfully  adroit  in 
the  exercise  of  some  technical  industry,  but  good 
for  nothing  else. 

And,  finally,  these  people  inquire  whether  it  is 
the  masses  alone  who  need  a  reformed  and  im- 
proved education.  They  ask  whether  the  richest  of 
our  public  schools  might  not  well  be  made  to  sup- 
ply knowledge,  as  well  as  gentlemanly  habits,  a 
strong  olaai  fueling,  and  eminent  proficiency  in 
cricket.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  noble  foun- 
dations of  our  old  universities  are  hardly  fulfilling 
their  functions  in  their  present  posture  of  half-cleri- 
cal seminaries,  half  racecourses,  where  men  are 
trained  to  win  a  senior  wranglership,  or  a  double- 
first,  as  horses  are  trained  to  win  a  cup,  with  as  lit- 
tle reference  to  the  needs  of  after-lite,  in  the  case 
of  the  man  as  in  that  of  the  raeer.  And  while  as 
zealous  for  education  as  the  rest,  they  aiiirm  that  if 
the  education  of  the  richer  classes  were  such  as  to 
fit  them  !u  be  the  leaders  and  the  governors  of  the 
poorer ;  and  if  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes 
were  such  as  to  enable  them  to  appreciate  really 
wise  guidance  and  good  governance,  the  polii 
need  not  fear  mob-law,  nor  the  clergy  lament  their 
want  of  flocks,  nor  the  capitalists  prognosticate  tin: 
annihilation  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Such  is  the  diversity  of  opinion  upon  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  of  education.  And  my  readers 
will  be  prepared  to  expect  that  the  practical  rec- 
ommendations which  are  put  forward  are  not  le-s 
discordant.  There  is  a  loud  cry  for  compulsory 
education.  We  English,  in  spite  of  constant  expe- 
rience to  the  contrary,  preserve  a  touching  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  acts  of  parliament ;  and  I  believe 
we  should  have  compulsory  education  in  the  course 
of  next  session  if  there  were  the  least  probability 
that  half  a  dozen  leading  statesmen  of  different 
parties  would  agree  what  that  education  shoti!  I 

Some  hold  that  education  without  theology  is 
worse  than  none.  Others  maintain,  quite  asst: 
ly,  that  education  with  theology  is  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament. But  this  is  certain,  that  those  who  hold 
the  first  opinion  can  by  no  means  agree  what  theol- 
ogy should  be  taught ;  and  that  those  who  maintain 
the  second  are  in  a  small  minority. 

At  any  rate  "  make  people  learn  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher,"  say  a  great  many ;  and  the  advice  is 
undoubtedly  sensible  as  far  as  it  goes.  But,  as  has 
happened  to  me  in  former  days,  those  who,  in  despair 
of  getting  anything  better,  advocate  this  measure, 
are  met  with  the  objection  that  it  is  very  like  mak- 
ing a  child  practise  the  use  of  a  knife,  fork,  and 


spoon,  without  giving  it  a  particle  of  meat.  I  really 
don't  know  what  reply  is  to  be  made  to  such  an 
objection. 

But  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  spend  more  time 
in  disentangling,  or  rather  in  showing  up  the  knots 
in  the  ravelled  skeins  of  our  neighbors.  Much  more 
to  the  purpose  is  it  to  ask  if  we  possess  any  clew  of 
our  own  which  may  guide  us  among  these  entangle- 
ments. And  by  way  of  a  beginning,  let  us  ask  our- 
selves, —  What  is  education  ?  Above  all  things, 
what  is  our  ideal  of  a  thoroughly  liberal  education  ? 
—  of  that  education  which,  if  we  could  begin  life 
again,  we  would  give  ourselves,  —  of  that  education 
which,  if  we  could  mould  the  fates  to  our  own  will, 
we  would  give  our  children.  Well,  I  know  not  what 
may  be  my  readers'  conceptions  upon  this  matter,  but 
I  will  tell  them  mine,  and  I  hope  I  shall  find  that 
our  views  are  not  very  discrepant. 

Suppose  it  were  perfectly  certain  that  the  life  and 
fortune  of  every  one  of  us  would,  one  day  or  other, 
depend  upon  his  winning  or  losing  a  game  of  chess. 
Don't  you  think  that  we  should  all  consider  it  to  be 
a  primary  duty  to  learn  at  least  the  names  and  the 
moves  of  the  pieces ;  to  have  a  notion  of  a  gambit, 
and  a  keen  eye  for  all  the  means  of  giving  and  get- 
ting out  of  check  I  Do  you  not  think  that  we  should 
look  with  a  disapprobation  amounting  to  scorn  upon 
the  father  who  allowed  his  son,  or  the  state  which 
allowed  its  members,  to  grow  up  without  knowing  a 
pawn  from  a  knight  i 

Yet,  it  is  a  very  plain  and  elementary  truth  that 
the  life,  the  fortune,  ami  the  happiness  of  every  one 
of  us,  and,  more  or  less,  of  those  who  are  conn- 
with  us,  do  depend  upon  our  knowing  something  of 
the  rules  of  a  game  infinitely  more  difficult  and  com- 
plicated than  chess.  It  is  a  game  which  has  been 
1  for  untold  ages,  every  man  and  woman  of  us 
being  one  of  the  two  players  in  a  game  of  his  or  her 
own.  The  chess-board  is  the  world,  the  pieces  are 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  the  rules  of  the  game 
are  what  we  call  the  laws  of  nature.  'The  plaver  aa 
the  other  side  is  hidden  from  us.  We  know  that  his 
pliy  is  atwayi  fair,  just,  and  patient.  But  also  we 
know,  to  our  cost,  that  he  never  overlooks  a  mistake, 
or  makes  the  smallest  allowance  for  ignorance.  To 
the  man  who  plays  well  the  highest  stakes  are  paid 
with  that  sort  of  overflowing  generosity  with  which 
the  strong  shows  delight  in  strength.  And  one  who 
plays  ill  is  checkmated,  —  without  haste,  but  without 
remorse. 

My  metaphor  will  remind  some  of  you  of  the  fa- 
mous picture  in  which  Retzsch  has  depicted  Satan 
playing  at  citeja  with  man  for  his  soul.  Substitute 
for  the  mocking  fiend  in  that  picture  a  calm,  s! 
angel  who  is  playing  for  love,  as  we  say,  and  would 
rather  lose  than  win,  —  and  I  should  accept  it  as  an 
image  of  human  life. 

Well,  what  I  mean  by  Education  is  learning  the 
rules  of  this  mighty  game.  In  other  words,  educa- 
tion is  the  instruction  of  the  intellect  in  the  laws  of 
nature,  under  which  name  I  include  not  merely 
things  and  their  forces,  but  men  and  their  ways  : 
and  the  fashioning  of  the  affections  and  of  the  will 
into  an  earnest  and  loving  desire  to  move  in  har- 
mony with  those  laws.  For  me,  education  means 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this.  Anything  which 
professes  to  call  itself  education  must  be  tried  by 
this  standard,  and,  if  it  fails  to  stand  the  test,  I  will 
not  call  it  education,  whatever  may  be  the  force  of 
authority  or  of  numbers  upon  the  other  side. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that,  in  strictness, 
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there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  uneducated  man.  Take 
an  extreme  case.  Suppose  that  an  adult  man,  in 
the  full  vigor  of  his  faculties,  could  be  suddenly- 
placed  in  the  world,  as  Adam  is  said  to  have  been, 
and  then  left  to  do  as  he  best  might.  How  long 
would  he  be  left  uneducated  ?  Not  five  minutes. 
Nature  would  begin  to  teach  him  through  the  eye, 
the  ear,  the  touch,  the  properties  of  objects.  Pain 
and  pleasure  would  be  at  his  elbow  telling  him  to  do 
this  and  avoid  that ;  and  by  slow  degrees  the  man 
would  receive  an  education,  which,  if  narrow,  would 
be  thorough,  real,  and  adequate  to  his  circumstances, 
though  there  would  be  no  extras  and  very  few  ac- 
complishments. 

And  if  to  this  solitary  man  entered  a  second  Adam, 
or,  better  still,  an  Eve,  a  new  and  greater  world, 
that  of  social  and  moral  phenomena  would  be  re- 
vealed. Joys  and  woes,  compared  with  which  all 
others  might  seem  but  faint  shadows,  would  spring 
from  the  new  relations.  Happiness  and  sorrow 
would  take  the  place  of  the  coarser  monitors,  pleas- 
ure and  pain  ;  but  conduct  would  still  be  shaped  by 
the  observation  of  the  natural'  consequences  of  ac- 
tions ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  laws  of  the  nature 
of  man. 

To  every  one  of  us  the  world  was  once  as  fresh 
and  new  as  to  Adam.  And  then,  long  before  we 
were  susceptible  of  any  other  mode  of  instruction, 
nature  took  us  in  hand,  and  every  minute  of  waking 
life  brought  its  educational  influence,  shaping  our 
actions  into  rough  accordance  with  nature's  laws,  so 
that  we  might  not  be  ended  untimely  by  too  gross 
disobedience.  Nor  should  I  speak  of  this  process  of 
education  as  past,  for  any  one,  be  he  as  old  as  he 
may.  For  every  man  the  world  is  as  fresh  as  it  was 
the  first  day,  and  as  full  of  untold  novelties  for  him 
who  has  the  eyes  to  see  them.  And  nature  is  still 
continuing  her  patient  education  of  us  in  that  great 
university,  the  universe,  of  which  we  are  all  mem- 
bers, —  nature  having  no  Test- Acts. 

Those  who  take  honors  in  nature's  university,  who 
learn  the  laws 'which  govern  men  and  things  and 
obey  them,  are  the  really  great  and  successful  men 
in  this  world.  The  great  mass  of  mankind  are  the 
"  Poll,"  who  pick  up  just  enough  to  get  through 
without  much  discredit.  Those  who  won't  learn  at 
all  are  plucked ;  and  then  you  can't  come  up  again. 
Nature's  pluck  means  extermination. 

Thus  the  question  of  compulsory  education  is  set- 
tled so  far  as  nature  is  concerned.  Her  bill  on  that 
question  was  framed  and  passed  long  ago.  But, 
like  all  compulsory  legislation,  that  of  nature  is 
harsh  and  wasteful  in  its  operation.  Ignorance  ifc 
visited  as  sharply  as  wilful  disobedience,  —  incapaci- 
ty meets  with  the  same  punishment  as  crime.  Na- 
ture's discipline  is  not  even  a  word  and  a  blow,  and 
the  blow  first ;  but  the  blow  without  the  word.  It 
is  left  to  you  to  find  out  why  your  ears  are  boxed. 

The  object  of  what  we  commonly  call  education 
—  that  education  in  which  man  intervenes  and 
which  I  shall  distinguish  as  artificial  education  —  is 
to  make  good  these  defects  in  nature's  methods  ;  to 
prepare  the  child  to  receive  nature's  education, 
neither  incapably  nor  ignorantly,  nor  with  wilful 
disobedience ;  and  to  understand  the  preliminary 
symptoms  of  her  displeasure  without  waiting  for  the 
box  on  the  ear.  In  short,  all  artificial  education 
ought  to  be  an  anticipation  of  natural  education. 
And  a  liberal  education  is  an  artificial  education,  — 
one  which  has  not  only  prepared  a  man  to  escape 
the  great  evils  of  disobedience  to  natural  laws,  but 
has  trained  him  to  appreciate  and  to  seize  upon  the 


rewards  which  nature  scatters  with  as  free  a  hand  as 
her  penalties. 

That  man,  I  think,  has  had  a  liberal  education 
who  has  been  so  trained  in  youth  that  his  body  is 
the  ready  servant  of  his  will,  and  does  with  ease  and 
pleasure  all  the  work  that,  as  a  mechanism,  it  is 
capable  of;  whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold,  logic 
engine,  with  all  its  parts  of  equal  «trength,  and  in 
smooth  working  order;  ready,  like  a  steam-engine, 
to  be  turned  to  any  kind  of  work,  and  spin  the  gos- 
samers as  well  as  forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind ; 
whose  mind  is  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great 
and  fundamental  truths  of  nature  and  of  the  laws  of 
her  operations  ;  one  who,  no  stunted  ascetic,  is  full 
of  life  and  fire,  but  whose  passions  are  trained  to 
come  to  heel  by  a  vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  a 
tender  conscience;  who  has  learned  to  love  all 
beauty,  whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  to  hate  all  vile- 
ness,  and  to  respect  others  as  himself. 

Such  a  one  and  no  other,  I  conceive,  has  had  a 
liberal  education  ;  for  he  is,  as  completely  as  a  man 
can  be,  in  harmony  with  nature.  He  will  make  the 
best  of  her,  and  she  of  him.  They  will  get  on 
together  rarely ;  she  as  his  ever  beneficent  mother ; 
he  as  her  mouthpiece,  her  conscious  self,  her  minis- 
ter and  interpreter.     ' 

Where  is  such  an  education  as  this  to  be  had? 
Where  is  there  any  approximation  to  it  ?  Has  any 
one  tried  to  found  such  an  education  ?  Looking 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  these  islands,  I  am 
afraid  that  all  these  questions  must  receive  a  nega- 
tive answer.  Consider  our  primary  schools,  and 
what  is  taught  in  them.     A  child  learns  :  — ■ 

1.  To  read,  write,  and  cipher,  more  or  less  well ; 
but  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  not  so  well 
as  to  take  pleasure  in  reading,  or  to  be  able  to 
write  the  commonest  letter  properly. 

2.  A  quantity  of  dogmatic  theology,  of  which  the 
child,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  understands  next  to 
nothing. 

3.  Mixed  up  with  this,  so  as  to  seem  to  stand  or 
fall  with  it,  a  few  of  the  Iroadest  and  simplest  prin- 
ciples of  morality.  This  is,  to  my  mind,  much  as  if 
a  man  of  science  should  make  the  story  of  the  fall 
of  the  apple  in  Newton's  garden  an  integral  part  of 
the  doctrine  of  gravitation,  and  teach  it  as  of  equal 
authority  with  the  law  of  the  inverse  squares. 

4.  A  good   deal   of  Jewish   history   and    Syrian 

feography,  and  perhaps  a  little  something  about 
Inglish  history  and  the  geography  of  the  child's  own 
country.  But  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  primary  school 
in  England  in  which  hangs  a  map  of  the  hundred 
in  which  the  village  lies,  so  that  the  children  may 
be  practically  taught  by  it  what  a  map  means. 

5.  A  certain  amount  of  regularity,  attentive 
obedience,  respect  for  others :  obtained  by  fear,  if 
the  master  be  incompetent  or  foolish  ;  by  love  and 
reverence  if  he  be  wise. 

So  far  as  this  school  course  embraces  a  certain 
amount  of  training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
obedience  to  the  moral  laws  of  nature,  I  gladly  ad- 
mit, not  only  that  it  contains  a  valuable  educational 
element,  but  that,  so  far,  it  deals  with  the  most 
valuable  and  important  part  of  all  education.  Yet 
contrast  what  is  done  in  this  direction  with  what 
might  be  doue,  with  the  time  given  to  matters  of 
comparatively  no  importance,  with  the  absence  of 
any  attention  to  things  of  the  highest  moment,  and 
one  is  tempted  to  think  of  Falstaff 's  bill  and  "  the 
half-penny  worth  of  bread  to  all  that  quantity  of 
sack." 
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Let  us  consider  what  a  child  thus  "educated" 
knows,  and  what  it  does  not  know.  Begin  with  the 
most  important  topic  of  all,  —  morality,  as  the  guide 
of  conduct.  The  child  knows  well  enough  that 
some  acts  meet  with  approbation  and  some  with 
disapprobation.  But  it  has  never  heard  that  there 
lies  in  the  nature  of  things  a  reason  for  every  moral 
law,  as  cogent  and  as  well  defined  as  that  which 
underlies  every  physical  law ;  that  stealing  and  lying 
are  just  as  certain  to  be  followed  by  evil  consequen- 
ces as  putting  your  hand  in  the  fire,  or  jumping  out 
of  a  garret  window.  Again,  though  the  scholar 
may  have  been  made  acquainted,  in  dogmatic  fash- 
ion, with  the  broad  laws  of  morality,  he  has  had  no 
training  in  the  application  of  those  laws  to  the  diffi- 
cult problems  which  result  from  the  complex  condi- 
tions of  modern  civilization.  Would  it  not  be  very 
hard  to  expect  any  one  to  solve  a  problem  in  conic 
sections  who  had  merely  been  taught  the  axioms 
and  definitions  of  mathematical  science  ? 

A  workman  has  to  bear  hard  labor,  and,  perhaps, 
privation,  while  he  sees  others  rolling  in  wealth,  and 
feeding  their  dogs  with  what  would  keep  his  children 
from  starvation.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have 
helped  that  man  to  calm  the  natural  promptings  of 
discontent  by  showing  him,  in  his  youth,  the  neces- 
sary connection  of  the  moral  law  which  prohibits 
stealing  with  the  stability  of  society,  —  by  proving 
to  him,  once  for  all,  that  it  is  better  for  his  own 
people,  better  for  himself,  better  for  future  genera- 
tions, that  he  should  starve  than  steal  ?  If  you 
have  no  foundation  of  knowledge  or  habit  of 
thought  to  work  upon,  what  chance  have  you  of 
persuading  a  hungry  man  that  a  capitalist  is  not  a 
thief"  with  a  circumbendibus  "  ?  And  if  he  honestly 
believes  that,  of  what  avail  is  it  to  quote  the  com- 
mandment against  stealing  when  he  proposes  to 
make  the  capitalist  disgorge? 

Again,  the  child  learns  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
history  or  the  political  organization  of  his  own 
country.  His  general  impfC—JOII  is,  that  everything 
of  ranch  importance  happened  a  very  long  while 
ago,  and  that  the  Queen  and  the  gentlefolks  govern 
the  country  much  after  the  fashion  of  King  David 
and  the  elders,  and  nobles  of  Israel,  —  his  sole 
models.  Will  you  give  a  man  with  this  much  infor- 
mation a  vote  ?  In  easy  times  he  sells  it  for  a  pot 
of  beer.  Why  should  he  not?  It  is  of  about  as 
much  use  to  him  as  a  chignon,  and  he  knows  as 
much  what  to  do  with  it,  for  any  other  purpose.  In 
bad  times,  on  the  contrary,  he  applies  his  simple 
theory  of  government,  and  beGevei  that  his  rulers 
are  the  cause  of  his  sufferings,  —  a  belief  which 
sometimes  bears  remarkable  practical  fruits. 

Least  of  all,  does  the  child  gather  from  this  pri- 
mary "  education  "  of  ours  a  conception  of  the  laws 
of  the  physical  world,  or  of  the  relations  of  cause 
and  effect  therein.  And  this  is  the  more  to  be 
lamented  as  the  poor  are  especially  exposed  to  phys- 
ical evils,  and  are  more  interested  in  removing  them 
than  any  other  class  of  the  community.  If  any 
one  is  concerned  in  knowing  the  ordinary  laws  of 
mechanics  one  would  think  it  is  the  hand-laborer, 
whose  daily  toil  lies  among  levers  and  pulleys ;  and 
so  with  other  branches  of  artisan  work.  And  if 
any  one  is  interested  in  the  laws  of  health,  it  is  the 
poor  man,  whose  strength  is  wasted  by  ill-prepared 
food,  whose  health  is  sapped  by  bad  ventilation 
and  bad  drainage,  and  half  whose  children  are 
massacred  by  disorders  which  might  be  prevented. 
Not  only  does  our  present  primary  education  care- 
fully abstain  from  hinting  to  the  poor  man  that  some 


of  his  greatest  evils  are  traceable  to  mere  physical 
agencies,  which  could  be  removed  by  energy, 
patience,  and  frugality ;  but  it  does  worse,  —  it 
renders  him,  so  far  as  it  can,  deaf  to  those  who  could 
help  him,  and  tries  to  substitute  an  Oriental  sub- 
mission to  what  is  falsely  declared  to  be  the  will  of 
God,  for  his  natural  tendency  to  strive  after  a  better 
condition. 

What  wonder  then,  if  very  recently,  an  appeal 
has  been  made  to  statistics  for  the  profoundly  foolish 
purpose  of  showing  that  education  is  of  no  good,  — 
that  it  diminishes  neither  misery  nor  crime  among 
the  masses  of  mankind  ?  I  reply,  why  should  the 
thing  which  has  been  called  education  do  either 
the  one  or  the  other  ?  If  I  am  a  knave  or  a  fool, 
teaching  me  to  read  and  write  won't  make  me  less 
of  either  one  or  the  other, —  unless  somebody  shows 
me  how  to  put  my  reading  and  writing  to  wise  and 
good  purposes. 

Suppose  any  one  were  to  argue  that  medicine  is 
of  no  use,  because  it  could  be  proved  statistically 
that  the  percentage  of  deaths  was  just  the  same 
among  people  who  had  been  taught  how  to  open  a 
medicine  chest  and  among  those  who  did  not  so 
much  as  know  the  key  by  sight.  The  argument  is 
absurd;  but  it  is  not  more  preposterous  than  that 
against  which  I  am  contending.  The  only  medicine 
for  suffering,  crime,  and  all  the  other  woes  of  man- 
kind, is  wisdom.  Teach  a  man  to  road  and  write, 
and  you  have  put  into  his  hands  the  great  keys  of 
the  wisdom  box.  But  it  is  quite  another  matter 
whether  Ire  ever  opens  the  box  or  not.  And  he  is  as 
likely  to  poison  as  to  cure  himself,  if,  without  guid- 
ance, he  swallows  the  first  drug  that  comes  to  hand. 
In  these  times  a  man  may  as  well  be  purblind  as 
unable  to  read, — lame  as  unable  to  write.  But  I 
protest  that,  if  I  thought  the  'alternative  were  a 
necessary  one,  I  would  rather  that  the  children  of 
the  poor  should  grow  up  ignorant  of  both  these 
mighty  arts,  than  that  they  should  remain  ignorant 
of  that  knowledge  to  which  these  arts  are  means. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  these  animadversions  may 
apply  to  primary  schools,  but  that  the  higher  schools 
at  any  rate,  must  be  allowed  to  give  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation. In  fact  they  professedly  sacrifice  every- 
thing else  to  this  object. 

Let  us  inquire  into  this  matter.  Whet  do  the 
higher  schools,  those  to  which  the  great  middle-class 
of  the  country  sends  its  children,  teach,  orer  and 
above  the  instruction  given  in  the  primary  schools? 
There  is  a  little  more  reading  and  writing  of  Eng- 
lish. But,  for  all  that,  every  one  knows  that  it  is  a 
rare  thing  to  find  a  boy  of  the  middle  or  upper 
classes  who  can  read  aloud  decently,  or  who  can  put 
his  thoughts  on  paper  in  clear  and  grammatical  (to 
say  nothing  of  good  or  elegant)  language.  The 
••  ciphering  "  of  the  lower  schools  expands  into  ele- 
mentary mathematics  in  the  higher  ;  into  arithmetic, 
with  a  little  algebra,  a  little  Euclid.  But  I  doubt  if 
one  boy  in  five  hundred  has  ever  heard  the  expla- 
nation of  a  rule  of  arithmetic,  or  knows  his  Euclid 
otherwise  than  by  rote. 

Of  theology,  the  middle-class  schoolboy  gets 
rather  less  than  poorer  children,  less  absolutely  and 
less  relatively,  because  there  are  so  many  other 
claims  upon  his  attention.  I  venture  to  say  that,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  his  ideas  on  this  subject 
when  he  leaves  school  are  of  the  most  shadowy  and 
vague  description,  and  associated  with  painful  im- 
pressions of  the  weary  hours  spent  in  learning  col- 
lects and  catechisms  by  heart. 
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Modern  geography,  modern  history,  modern  liter- 
ature ;  the  English'  language  as  a  language  ;  the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  physical,  moral,  and 
social,  are  even  more  completely  ignored  in  the 
higher  than  in  the  lower  schools.  Up  till  within  a 
few  years  back,  a  boy  might  have  passed  through 
any  one  of  the  great  public  schools  with  the  greatest 
distinction  and  credit,  and  might  never  so  much  as 
have  heard  of  one  of  the  subjects  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. He  might  never  have  heard  that  the  earth 
goes  round  the  sun ;  that  England  underwent  a 
great  revolution  in  1688,  and  France  another  in 
1789;  that  there  once  lived  certain  notable  men 
called  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Voltaire, 
Goethe,  Schiller.  The  first  might  be  a  German, 
and  the  last  an  Englishman  for  anything  he  could 
tell  you  to  the  contrary-  And  as  for  science,  the 
only  idea  the  word  would  suggest  to  his  mind  would 
be  dexterity  in  boxing. 

I  have  said  that  this  was  the  state  of  things  a  few 
years  back,  for  the  sake  of  the  few  righteous  who 
are  to  be  found  among  the  educational  cities  of  the 
plain.  But  I  would  not  have  you  too  sanguine 
about  the  result  at  present,  if  you  sound  the  minds 
of  the  existing  generation  of  public  schoolboys  on 
such  topics  as  those  I  have  mentioned. 

Now  let  us  pause  to  consider  this  wonderful  state 
of  affairs  ;  for  the  time  will  come  when  Englishmen 
will  quote  it  as  the  stock  example  of  the  stolid  stu- 
pidity of  their  ancestors  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  most  thoroughly  commercial  people,  the  great- 
est voluntary  wanderers  and  colonists  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  are  precisely  the  middle  classes  of  this 
country.  If  there  be  a  people  which  has  been  busy 
making  history  on  the  great  scale  for  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  —  and  the  most  profoundly  interest- 
ing history,  —  history  which,  if  it  happened  to  be 
that  of  Greece  or  Rome,  we  should  study  with  avid- 
ity, —  it  is  the  English.  If  there  be  a  people  which, 
during  the  same  period,  has  developed  a  remarkable 
literature,  it  is  our  own.  If  there  be  a  nation  whose 
prosperity  depends  absolutely  and  wholly  upon  their 
mastery  over  the  forces  of  nature,  upon  their  intelli- 
gent apprehension  of,  and  obedience  to,  the  laws  of 
the  creation  and  distribution  of  wealth,  and  of  the 
stable  equilibrium  of  the  forces  of  society,  it  is  precise- 
ly this  nation.  And  yet  this  is  what  these  won- 
derful people  tell  their  sons  :  u  At  the  cost  of  from 
one  to  two  thousand  pounds  of  our  hard-earned 
money  we  devote  twelve  of  the  most  precious  years 
of  your  lives  to  school.  There  you  shall  toil,  or  be 
supposed  to  toil ;  but  there  you  shall  not  learn  one 
single  thing  of  all  those  you  will  most  want  to  know 
directly  you  leave  school  and  enter  upon  the  practi- 
cal business  of  life.  You  will  in  all  probability  go 
into  business,  but  you  shall  not  know  where  or  how 
any  article  of  commerce  is  produced,  or  the  differ- 
ence between  an  export  or  an  import,  or  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  capital."  You  will  very  likely 
settle  in  a  colony,  but  you  shall  not  know  whether 
Tasmania  is  part  of  New  South  Wales,  or  vice 
versa. 

"  Very  probably  you  may  become  a  manufacturer, 
but  you  shall  not  be  provided  with  the  means  of  un- 
derstanding the  working  of  one  of  your  own  steam- 
engines,  or  the  nature  of  the  raw  products  you 
employ  ;  and  when  you  are  asked  to  buy  a  patent 
you  shall  not  have  the  slightest  means  of  judging 
whether  the  inventor  is  an  impostor  who  is  contra- 
vening the  elementary  principles  of  science,  or  a 
man  who  will  make  you  as  rich  as  Croesus. 

"  You  will  very  likely  get  into  the  House  of  Com- 


mons. You  will  have  to  take  your  share  in  making 
laws  which  may  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  mil- 
lions of  men.  But  you  shall  not  hear  one  word 
respecting  the  political  organization  of  your  coun- 
try ;  the  meaning  of  the  controversy  between  free- 
traders and  protectionists  shall  never  have  .been 
mentioned  to  you  ;  you  shall  not  so  much  as  know 
that  there  are  such  things  as  economical  laws. 

"  The  mental  power  which  will  be  of  most  impor- 
tance in  your  daily  life,  will  be  the  power  of  seeing 
things  as  they  are  without  regard  to  authority ;  and 
of  drawing  accurate  general  conclusions  from  par- 
ticular facts.  But  at  school  and  at  college,  you 
shall  know  of  no  source  of  truth  but  authority ;  nor 
exercise  your  reasoning  faculty  upon  anything  but 
deduction  from  that  which  is  laid  down  by  author- 
ity. 

"  You  will  have  to  weary  your  soul  with  work, 
and  many  a  time  eat  your  bread  in  sorrow  and  in 
bitterness,  and  you  shall  not  have  learned  to  take 
refuge  in  the  great  source  of  pleasure  without  alloy, 
the  serene  resting-place  for  worn  human  nature,  — 
the  world  of  art." 

Said  I  not  rightly  that  we  are  a  wonderful  peo- 
ple ?  I  am  quite  prepared  to  allow,  that  education 
entirely  devoted  to  these  omitted  subjects  might  not 
be  a  completely  liberal  education.  But  is  an  edu- 
cation which  ignores  them  all,  a  liberal  education  ? 
Nay,  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  education  which 
should  embrace  these  subjects  and  no  others  would 
be  a  real  education,  though  an  incomplete  one  ; 
while  an  education  which  omits  them  is  really  not 
an  education  at  all,  but  a  more  or  less  useful  course 
of  intellectual  gymnastics. 

For  what  does  the  middle-class  school  put  in  the 
place  of  all  these  things  Which  are  lafc  out  ?  It 
substitutes  what  is  usually  comprised  under  the  com- 
pendious title  of  the  "  classics,"  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
lanoruages,  the  literature,  and  the  history  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  geography  of 
so  much  of  the  world  as  was  known  to  these  two 
great  nations  of  antiquity.  Now,  do  not  expect  me 
to  depreciate  the  earnest  and  enlightened  pursuit  of 
classical  learning.  I  have  not  the  least  desire  to 
speak  ill  of  such  occupations,  nor  any  sympathy  with 
those  who  run  them  down.  On  the  contrary,  if  my 
opportunities  had  lain  in  that  direction,  there  is  no 
investigation  into  which  I  could  have  thrown  my- 
self with  greater  delight  than  that  of  antiquity. 

What  science  can  present  greater  attractions  than 
philology  ?  How  can  a  lover  of  literary  excellence 
fail  to  rejoice  in  the  ancient  masterpieces  ?  And 
with  what  consistency  could  I,  whose  business  lies 
so  much  in  the  attempt  to  decipher  the  past,  and  to 
build  up  intelligible  forms  out  of  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  long-extinct  beings,  fail  to  take  a  sympa- 
thetic, though  an  unlearned,  interest  in  the  labors 
of  a  Niebuhr,  a  Gibbon,  or  a  Grote  ?  Classical  his- 
tory is  a  great  section  of  the  palaeontology  of  man  ; 
and  I  have  the  same  double  respect  for  it  as  for 
other  kinds  of  palaeontology,  —  that  is  to  say,  a 
respect  for  the  facts  which  it  establishes  as  for  all 
facts,  and  a  still  greater  respect  for  it  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  discovery  of  a  law  of  progress. 

But  if  the  classics  were  taught  as  they  might  be 
taught,  —  if  boys  and  girls  were  instructed  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  not  merely  as  languages,  but  as  illustra- 
tions of  philological  science ;  if  a  vivid  picture  of 
life  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  were  imprinted  on  the  minds  of 
scholars  ;  if  ancient  history  were  taught,  not  as  a 
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weary  series  of  feuds  and  fights,  but  traced  to  its 
causes  in  guch  men  placed  under  such  conditions ; 
if,  lastly,  the  study  of  the  classical  books  were  fol- 
lowed in  such  a  manner  as  to  impress  boys  with 
their  beauties,  and  with  the  grand  simplicity  of  their 
statement  of  the  everlasting  problems  of  human  life, 
instead  of  with  their  verbal  and  grammatical  pecu- 
liarities ;  I  still  think  it  as  little  proper  that  they 
should  form  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education  for  our 
contemporaries,  as  I  should  think  it  fitting  to  make 
that  sort  of  palteontology  with  which  I  am  familiar 
the  backbone  of  modern  education. 

It  is  wonderful  how  close  a  parallel  to  classical 
training  could  be  made  out  of  that  palaeontology  to 
which  I  refer.  In  the  first  place  I  could  get  up  an 
osteological  primer  so  arid,  so  pedantic  in  its  termi- 
nology, so  altogether  distasteful  to  the  youthful 
mind,  as  to  beat  the  recent  famous  production  of 
the  head-masters  out  of  the  field  in  all  these  excel- 
lences. Next,  I  could  exercise  my  boys  upon  easy 
fossils,  and  bring  out  all  their  powers  of  memory 
and  all  their  ingenuity  in  the  application  of  my 
osteo-grammatical  rules  to  the  interpretation,  or 
construing,  of  those  fragments.  To  those  who  had 
reached  the  higher  classes  I  might  give  odd  bones  to 
be  built  up  into  animals,  giving  great  honor  and  re- 
ward to  him  who  succeeded  in  fabricating  monsters 
most  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  rules.  That 
would  answer  to  verse-making  and  essay- writing  in 
the  dead  languages. 

To  be  sure,  if  a  great  comparative  anatomist  were 
to  look  at  these  fabrications  he  might  shake  his 
head,  or  laugh.  But  what  then  f  Would  such  a 
catastrophe  destroy  the  parallel  V  "What  think  you 
would  Cicero,  or  Horace,  say  to  the  production  of 
the  best  sixth  form  going  ?  And  would  not  Terence 
stop  his  ears  and  run  out  if  he  could  be  present  at 
an  English  performance  of  his  own  plays  I  Would 
1  lanilet.  in  tin-  mouths  of  a  set  of  French  actors,  who 
should  insist  in  pronouncing  English  after  the  fash- 
ion of  their  own  tongue,  be  more  hideously  ridicu- 
lous I 

But  it  will  be  said  that  I  am  forgetting  the  beau- 
ty, the  human  interest  which  appertains  to  classical 
studies.  To  this  I  reply  that  it  is  only  a  very  strong 
man  who  can  appreciate  the  charms  of  a  lam! 
as  he  is  toiling  up  a  steep  hill,  along  a  bail 
road.  What  with  short-windedness,  stones^  ruts,  and 
a  pervading  sense  of  the  wisdom  of  rest  and  be 
thankful,  most  of  us  have  little  enough  sense  of  the 
beautiful  under  these  circumstances.  The  ordinary 
schoolboy  is  precisely  in  this  ca*e.  lie  finds  Par- 
nassus uncommonly  steep,  and  there  is  no  chance  of 
his  having  much  time  or  inclination  to  look  about 
bin  till  he  gets  to  the  top.  And  nine  times  out  of 
ten  he  does  not  get  to  the  top. 

But  if  this  be  a  fair  picture  of  the  results  of  classi- 
cal teaching  at  its  best  —  and  I  gather  from  those 
who  have  authority  to  speak  on  such  matters  that  it 
is  so  —  what  is  to  be  said  of  <•!.  -hing  at  its 

worst,  or  in  other  words,  of  the  classics  of  our  ordi- 
nary middle-class  schools?1  I  will  tell  you.  It 
means  getting  up  endless  forms  and  rules  by  heart. 
It  means  turning  Latin  and  Greek  into  English,  for 
the  inert;  sake  of  being  able  to  do  it,  and  without 
the  smallest  regard  to  the  worth,  or  worthlessness  of 
the  author  read.  It  means  the  learning  of  innumer- 
able, not  always  decent,  fables  in  such  a  shape  that 
the  meaning  they  once  had  is  dried  up  into  utter 
trash;  and   the   only  impression  left  upon  a  boy's 


1  For  a  justification  of  what  is  here  said  about  these  schools,  see 
that  valuable  book, li  Essays  on  a  Lib-.ral  Education, "'  patsim. 


mind  is  that  the  people  who  believed  such  things 
must  have  been  the  greatest  idiots  the  world  ever 
saw.  And  it  means,  finally,  that  after  a  dozen 
years  spent  at  this  kind  of  work,  the  sufferer  shall 
be  incompetent  to  interpret  a  passage  in  an  author 
he  has  not  already  got  up  ;  that  he  shall  loathe  the 
sight  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  book ;  and  that  he  shall 
never  open,  or  think  of,  a  classical  writer  again,  un- 
til, wonderful  to  relate,  he  insists  upon  submitting 
his  sons  to  the  same  process. 

These  be  your  gods,  O  Israel !  For  the  sake  of 
this  net  result  (and  respectability)  the  British  father 
denies  his  children  all  the  knowledge  they  might 
turn  to  account  in  life,  not  merely  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  vulgar  success,  but  for  guidance  in  the  great 
crises  of  human  existence.  This  is  the  stone  he  of- 
fers to  those  whom  he  is  bound  by  the  strongest  and 
tenderest  ties  to  feed  with  bread. 

If  primary  and  secondary  education  ire  in  this 
unsatisfactory  state,  what  is  to  be  said  to  the  uni- 
.versities  ?  This  is  an  awful  subject,  and  one  I  al- 
most fear  to  touch  with  my  unhallowed  bands  ;  but 
I  can  tell  you  what  those  say  who  have  authority  to 
speak. 

The  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  in  his  lately  pub- 
lished, valuable  "Suggestions  for  Academical  Or- 
ganization with  especial  reference  to  Oxford,"  tells 
us:  — 

"  The  colleges  were,  in  their  origin,  endowments, 
not  for  the  elements  of  a  general  liberal  education, 
but  for  the  prolonged  study  of  special  and  profes- 
sional faculties  by  men  of  riper  age.  The  universi- 
ties embraced  both  these  objects.  The  colleges, 
while  they  incidentally  aided  in  elementary  educa- 
tion, were  specially  devoted  to  the  highest  learn- 

«*| 

"  This  was  the  theory  of  the  middle-age  universi- 
ty and  the  design  of  collegiate  foundations  in  their 
origin.  Time  and  circumstances  have  brought 
about  a  total  change.  The  colleges  no  longer  pro- 
mote the  researches  of  science,  or  direct  professional 
study.  Here  and  there  college  walls  may  shelter  an 
occasional  student,  but  not  in  larger  proportions 
than  may  be  found  in  private  life.  Elementary 
teaching  of  youths  under  twenty  is  now  the  only 
function  performed  by  the  university  and  almost  the 
only  object  of  college  endowments.  Colleges  were 
homes  tor  the  life-study  of  the  highest  and  most  ab- 
struse parts  of  knowledge.  They  have  become 
boarding-schools  in  which  the  elements  of  the  learned 
languages  are  taught  to  youths."  —  p.  127. 

If  Mr.  Pattison's  high  position,  and  his  obvious 
love  and  respect  for  his  university,  be  insufficient,  to 
convince  the  outside  world  that  language  so  severe 
is  yet  no  more  than  just,  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
missioners who  reported  on  the  University  of  Oxford 
in  1850  is  open  to  no  challenge.     Yet  they  write  :  — 

"  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  both  Oxford 
and  the  country  at  large  suffer  greatly  from  the  ab- 
sence of  a  body  of  learned  men  devoting  their  lives 
to  the  cultivation  of  science,  and  to  the  direction  of 
academical  education. 

"  The  fact  that  so  few  books  of  profound  research 
emanate  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  materially 
impairs  its  character  as  a  seat  of  learning,  and  con- 
sequently its  hold  on  the  respect  of  the  nation." 

Cambridge  can  claim  no  exemption  from  the  re- 
proaches addressed  to  Oxford.  And  thus  there 
seems  no  escape  from  the  admission  that  what  we 
fondly  call  our  great  seats  of  learning  are  simply 
"  boarding  schools  "  for  bigger  boys ;  that  learned 
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men  are  not  more  numerous  in  them  than  out  of 
them ;  that  the  advancement  of  knowledge  is  not 
the  object  of  fellows  of  colleges  ;  that  in  the  philo- 
sophic, calm,  and  meditative  stillness  of  their  green- 
swarded  courts  philosophy  does  not  thrive,  and  med- 
itation bears  few  fruits. 

It  is  my  great  good  fortune  to  reckon  amongst  my 
friends  resident  members  of  both  universities,  who 
are  men  of  learning  and  research,  zealous  cultivators 
of  science,  keeping  before  their  minds  a  noble  ideal 
of  a  university,  and  doing  their  best  to  make  that 
ideal  a  reality  ;  and,  to  me,  they  would  necessarily 
typify  the  universities,  did  not  the  authoritative 
statements  I  have  quoted  compel  me  to  believe  that 
they  are  exceptional,  and  not  representative  men. 
Indeed,  upon  calm  consideration,  several  circum- 
stances lead  me  to  think  that  the  Rector  of  Lincoln 
College  and  the  Commissioners  cannot  be  far 
wrong. 

I  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  foreigner 
who  should  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  sci- 
entific or  the  literary  activity  of  modern  England, 
would  simply  lose  his  time  and  his  pains  if  he  visited 
our  universities  with  that  object. 

And,  as  for  works  of  profound  research  on  any 
subject,  and,  above  all,  in  that  classical  lore  for 
which  the  universities  profess  to  sacrifice  almost 
everything  else,  why,  a  third-rate,  poverty  stricken, 
German  university  turns  out  in  one  year  more  prod- 
uce of  that  kind  than  our  vast  and  wealthy  founda- 
tions elaborate  in  ten. 

Ask  any  man  who  is  investigating  any  question, 
profoundly  and  thoroughly,  —  be  it  historical,  philo- 
sophical, philological,  physical,  literary,  or  theologi- 
cal ;  who  is  trying  to  make  himself  master  of  any 
abstract  subject  (except,  perhaps,  political  economy 
and  geology,  both  of  which  are  intensely  Anglican 
sciences)  whether  he  is  not  compelled  to  read  half  a 
dozen  times  as  many  German  as  English  books? 
And,  whether,  of  these  English  books,  more  than 
one  in  ten  is  the  work  of  a  fellow  of  a  college,  or  a 
professor  of  an  English  university  ? 

Is  this  from  any  lack  of  power  in  the  English  as 
compared  with  the  German  mind  ?  The  country- 
men of  Grote  and  of  Mill,  of  Faraday,  of  Robert 
Brown,  of  Lyell,  and  of  Darwin,  to  go  no  further, 
back  than  the  contemporaries  of  men  of  middle  age, 
can  afford  to  smile  at  such  a  suggestion.  England 
can  show  now,  as  she  has  been  able  to  show  in  every 
generation  since  civilization  spread  over  the  West, 
individual  men  who  hold  their  own  against  the 
world,  r.nd  keep  alive  the  old  tradition  of  her  intel- 
lectual eminence. 

But,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  these  men  are  what 
they  are  in  virtue  of  their  native  intellectual  force, 
and  of  a  strength  of  character  which  will  not  recog- 
nize impediments.  They  are  not  trained  in  the 
courts  of  the  Temple  of  Science,  but  storm  the  walls 
of  that  edifice  in  all  sorts  of  irregular  ways,  and 
with  much  loss  of  time  and  power,  in  order  to  attain 
their  legitimate  positions. 

Our.  universities  not  only  do  not  encourage  such 
men  ;  do  not  offer  them  positions  in  which  it  should 
be  their  highest  duty  to  do  thoroughly  that  which 
they  are  most  capable  of  doing ;  but,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, university  training  shuts  out  of  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  subjected  to  it,  the  prospect  that  there 
is  anything  in  the  world  for  which  they  are  specially 
fitted.  Imagine  the  success  of  the  attempt  to  still 
the  intellectual  hunger  of  any  of  the  men  I  have 
mentioned  by  putting  before  him,  as  the  object  of  ex- 
istence, the  successful  mimicry  of  the  measure  of  a 


Greek  song,  or  the  roll  of  Ciceronian  prose.  Imag- 
ine how  much  success  would  be  likely  to  attend  the 
attempt  to  persuade  such  men  that  the  education 
which  leads  to  perfection  in  such  elegances  is  alone 
to  be  called  culture,  while  the  facts  of  history,  the 
process  of  thought,  the  conditions  of  moral  and  so- 
cial existence,  and  the  laws  of  physical  nature  are 
left  to  be  dealt  with  as  they  may  by  outside  barba- 
rians ! 

It  is  not  thus  that  the  German  universities,  from 
being  below  notice  a  century  ago,  have  become 
what  they  are  now,  —  the  most  intensely  cultivated 
and  the  most  productive  intellectual  corporations 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  student  who  repairs  to  them  sees  in  the  list 
of  classes  and  of  professors  a  fair  picture  of  the  world 
of  knowledge.  Whatever  he  needs  to  know  there 
is  some  one  ready  to  teach  him,  some  one  compe- 
tent to  discipline  him  in  the  way  of  learning ;  what- 
ever his  special  bent,  let  him.  but  be  able  and  dili- 
gent, and  in  due  time  he  shall  find  distinction  and  a 
career.  Among  his  professors,  he  sees  men  whose 
names  are  known  and  revered  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world ;  and  their  living  example  infects  him 
with  a  noble  ambition,  and  a  love  for  the  spirit  of 
work. 

The  Germans  dominate  the  intellectual  world%by 
virtue  of  the  same  simple  secret  as  that  which  made 
Napoleon  the  master  of  old  Europe.  They  have 
declared  la  carriere  ouverte  aux  talents,  and  every 
Bursch  marches  with  a  professor's  gown  in  his  knap- 
sack. Let  him  become  a  great  scholar,  or  man  of 
science,  and  ministers  will  compete  for  his  services. 
In  Germany,  the)-  do  not  leave  the  chance  .of  his 
holding  the  office  he  would  render  illustrious  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  hot  canvass,  and  the  final  wisdom 
of  a  mob  of  country  parsons. 

In  short,  in  Germany,  the  universities  are  exactly 
what  the  Rector  of  Lincoln  and  the  Commissioners 
tell  us  the  English  universities  are  not ;  that  is  to 
say,  corporations  "  of  learned  men  devoting  their 
lives  to  the  cultivation  of  science,  and  the  direction 
of  academical  education."  They  are  not  "  boarding- 
schools  for  youths,"  nor  clerical  seminaries  ;  but  in- 
stitutions for  the  higher  culture  of  man,  in  which 
the  theological  faculty  is  of  no  more  importance  or 
prominence  than  the  rest ;  and  which  are  truly 
"  universities,"  since  they  strive  to  represent  and 
embody  the  totality  of  human  knowledge,  and  to 
find  room  for  all  forms  of  intellectual  activity. 

May  zealous  and  clear-headed  reformers  like  Mr. 
Pattison  succeed  in  their  noble  endeavors  to  shape 
our  universities  towards  some  such  ideal  as  this, 
without  losing  what  is  valuable  and  distinctive  in 
their  social  tone !  But  until  they  have  succeeded, 
a  liberal  education  will  be  no  more  obtainable  in 
our  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  than  in  our 
public  schools. 

If  I  am  justified  in  my  conception  of  the  ideal  of 
a  liberal  education ;  and  if  what  I  have  said  about 
the  existing  educational  institutions  of  the  country 
is  also  true,  it  is  clear  that  the  two  have  no  sort  of 
relation  to  one  another ;  that  the  best  of  our  schools 
and  the  most  complete  of  our  university  trainings 
give  but  a  narrow,  one-sided,  and  essentially  illiberal 
education,  —  while  the  worst  give  what  is  really  next 
to  no  education  at  all.  The  South  London  Work- 
ing-Men's College  could  not  copy  any  of  these  insti- 
tutions if  it  would.  I  am  bold  enough  to  express 
the  conviction  that  it  ought  not  if  it  could. 

For  what  is  wanted  is  the  reality  and   not   the 
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mere  name  of  a  liberal  education ;  and  this  College 
must  steadily  set  before  itself  the  ambition  to  be 
able  to  give  that  education  sooner  or  later.  At 
present  we  are  but  beginning,  sharpening  our  edu- 
cational tools,  as  it  were,  and,  except  a  modicum  of 
physical  science,  we  are  not  able  to  offer  much  more 
than  is  to  be  found  in  an  ordinary  school. 

Moral  and  social  science  —  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  fruitful  of  our  future  classes,  I  hope  —  at 
present  lacks  only  one  thing  in  our  programme,  and 
that  is  a  teacher.  A  considerable  want,  no  doubt ; 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  it  is  much  better  to 
want  a  teacher  than  to  want  the  desire  to  learn. 

Further,  we  need  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
I  must  call  Physical  Geography.  What  I  mean  is 
that  which  the  Germans  call  ilnlkiuvh.  It  is  a 
description  of  the  earth,  of  its  place  and  relation  to 
other  bodies;  of  its  general  structure,  and  of  its 
great  features  —  winds,  tides,  mountains,  plains  ;  of 
the  chief  forms  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds, 
of  the  varieties  of  man.  It  is  the  peg  upon  which 
the  greatest  quantity  of"  useful  and  entertaining  in- 
formation can  be  suspended. 

Literature  is  not  upon  the  College  programme ; 
but  I  hope  some  day  to  see  it  there.  For  literature 
is  the  greatest  of  all  sources  of  refined  pleasure,  and 
one  of  the  great  uses  of  a  liberal  education  is  to  en- 
able us  to  enjoy  that  pleasure.  There  is  scope 
enough  for  the  purposes  of  liberal  education  in  toe 
study  of  the  rich  treasures  of  our  own  lan_ 
alone.  All  that  is  needed  is  direction,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  refined  taste  by  attention  to  sound 
criticism.  But  there  is'  no  reason  why  French  and 
German  should  not  be  mastered  sufficiently  to  lead 
what  is  worth  reading  in  those  languages  with  pleas- 
ure and  with  profit. 

And  finally,  by  and  by,  we  must  have   Hi 
treated  not  as  a  succession  of  battles  and  dyn: 
not  M  a  series  of  biographies;  not  as  evidence  that 
IVovidence  lias   always   Seen   00   Um  side  of  either 
Whigs  or  Tories;  but  as  the  development  of  man  in 
times  past,  and  in  other  conditions  than  our  own. 

But,  as  it  is  one  of  the  principles  of  our  College 
to  be  self-supporting,  the  public  must  lead,  and  we 
must  follow,  in  these  matters.  It*  my  readers  take 
to  heart  what  1  have  said  about  liberal  education, 
they  will  desire  these  things,  and  I  doubt  not  we 
shall  be  able  to  supply  them.  But  we  must  wait 
till  the  demand  is  made.  • 
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SWEETS,  AND  THEIR  MANUFACTURE. 

The  last  thing  a  child  inquires  about  is  how  the 
sugar-plum  it  snaps  up  with  such  avidity,  is  made. 
Yet  the  manufacture  of  these  delicacies  —  we  bad 
almost  said  necessaries  —  of  the  nursery  is  a  tiling 
worth  witnessing.  A  marvellous  change  has  come 
across  the  public  opinion  respecting  sugar  and 
sweets  of  all  kinds.  They  used  to  be  denounced  by 
tender  mothers  as  "  trash  and  messes,"  and  possibly 
because  they  were  so  denounced,  they  tasted  all  the 
sweeter  to  the  little  ones.  Now  there  is  no  attempt 
to  taboo  that  which  delighteth  the  juvenile  palate 
most.  In  moderation,  there  is  nothing  more  whole- 
some than  sugar ;  and  it  is,  withal,  nourishing  and 
warming,  in  consequence  of  the  large  amount  of 
carbon  contained  in  it.  Formerly  lollypops  were 
not  a  speciality  ;  there  were  no  large  establishments 
for  their  production  ;  they  were,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
miscellaneous  items  kept  in  bottles  at  the  pastry- 
cooks. All  the  higher  -  class  sweets  came  from 
France  and  Italy,  where  for  ages  they  have  been 


famous  for  these  delicacies.  But  the  introduction 
of  steam  into  their  fabrication  has  given  to  England 
the  lead  in  manufactured  sugar  articles,  which  are 
now  made  on  the  largest  scale,  and  are  vastly 
cheapened  since  the  days  when  we  used  to  spend 
our  halfpence  in  toffy.  The  rude  style  of  old  is 
also  gone.  The  eye  must  now  be  satisfied  as  well 
as  the  palate,  even  in  the  cheapest  items.  Think 
of  a  halfpennyworth  of  sweets  done  up  in  a  ruby- 
colored  gelatine  packet.  There  was  color,  it  is  true, 
in  spme  of  the  more  showy  sweets  of  old,  but  it  was 
metallic  color  containing  the  most  virulent  poison. 
Doctor  HassaU's  analysis  of  this  painted  confection- 
ery, published  in  the  Lancet  some  vears  ago, 
exposed  the  villanous  manner  in  which  this  vividly 
colored  sweetmeat  was  made  attractive  to  the  chil- 
dren by  poisonous  paint  The  brighter  the  hue  the 
more  deadly  the  sweet.  The  brilliant  green,  for 
instance,  with  which  the  toy  -  confectionery  was 
adorned,  contained  arsenite  of  copper,  as  we  shall 
presently  show.  One  can  quite  understand  the  bad 
name  sweets  acquired  when  thus  made  up.  There 
was  vermilion  in  the  reds,  of  course,  and  gamboge 
and  chromate  of  lead  in  the  yellows.  No  doubt 
many  young  children  were  absolutely  killed  by 
plentifully  partaking  of  these  artistically  poisoned 
comfits.  The  analysis  of  the  Lancet  has  delivered 
us  from  this  cause  of  infantile  trouble.  Nothing 
but  harmless  vegetable  colors  are  now  used,  which 
if  not  so  brilliant  as  metallic  ones,  are  quite  safe. 
The  production  of  sugar-plums  on  a  manufacturing 
scale  has  caused  swifter  methods  of  fabrication. 
The  small  items,  such  as  rings,  scissors,  shoes,  and 
hate,  are  cast  in  starch  moulds,  and  the  delicate 
sweets  containing  some  essences,  such  as  pine-apple 
essence  and  pear  sjatjlatj,  are  made  in  the  same 
manner.  It  puzzles  older  heads  than  those  of  the 
children  to  know  how  this  drop  of  delicious  liquid 
gets  into  the  centre  of  the  sweet.  Like  many  other 
puzzling  matters,  it  is  very  easily  explained.  The 
flavoring  essence  is  mixed  with  the  liquid  sugar, 
and  when  poured  into  the  mould  the  latter  crystal- 
lizes immediately  over  the  former.  These  essences, 
so  nice  to  the  taste,  are  the  most  remarkable  exam- 
ples of  the  power  of  chemistry  to  transform  very 
repugnant  materials  into  delicacies.  Fusel  oil  is 
the  base  of  the  pear  essence,  and  pine-apple  essence 
is  obtained  by  diluting  ether  with  alcohol.  The 
chemist  in  his  laboratory  with  great  cunning  manu- 
factures scores  of  these  essences,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  the  veritable  product  of  delicate  fruits.  Some 
of  the  pretty  forms  that  are  made  to  take  the  fancy 
of  the  little  ones  are  simply  punched  out  of  flat 
films  of  sugar  rolled  ;  some  are  cast,  as  we  have 
before  mentioned ;  some  are  pressed  into  shape, 
when  soft,  between  engraved  rollers.  The  drops 
and  sweets  that  are  quite  clear  are  boiled  so  long 
that  all  the  water  has  evaporated  out  of  them. 
Such  sweets  must  be  immediately  bottled  up,  or 
preserved  from  the  air,  otherwise  they  absorb  water 
and  become  semi-liquid.  Barley-sugar  is  an  exam- 
ple in  point.  If  it  is  not  hermetically  sealed  down 
in  tins,  it  deliquesces,  and  loses  all  its  crispness.  It 
is  as  well  to  know  that  this  is  the  purest  of  all 
sweets, —  being  absolutely  clarified  sugar,  and  there- 
fore the  most  wholesome  for  children.  On  the 
other  hand,  peppermint  drops  are  the  most  open  to 
sophistication.  They  should  be  made  of  crushed 
white  sugar,  mixed  into  a  paste  with  gum.  But  the 
temptation  to  adulterate  is  too  great  for  the  dishon- 
est trader  to  resist ;  consequently,  in  order  to  sup- 
ply the  cheap  market,  one  half  plaster  of  Paris  is 
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mixed  with  inferior  sugar.  One  can  quite  under- 
stand the  sickness  that  overtakes  children  sometimes 
after  sucking  these  comfits  ;  the  wonder  is  that  such 
a  mass  of  plaster  does  not  interfere  more  signally 
with  their  digestion.  Jujubes,  those  flexible  loz- 
enges which  stick  so  in  the  teeth,  contain  a  large 
portion  of  gum.  They  are  poured  into  tins  to 
cool,  stoved  for  several  hours,  sliced  into  sheets,  and 
then  cut  by  scissors  into  the  well-known  diamond 
shapes. 

The  veritable  sugar-plum,  or  almond-drop,  is 
made  in  a  very  interesting  manner.  A  number  of 
almonds,  after  being  coated  with  a  little  gum  to 
catch  the  white  sugar,  are  thrown  into  a  deep  pan 
surrounded  with  steam.  This  pan  revolves  sideways 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  As  it  revolves 
the  almonds,  of  course,  tumble  over  one  another,  and 
whilst  they  are  doing  so,  the  workman  pours  over 
them  from  time  to  time  liquid  white  sugar,  allowing 
a  sufficient  time  to  elapse  between  each  supply  for 
the  sugar  to  harden  upon  the  comfit.  In  this  way 
it  grows  by  the  imposition  of  layer  upon  layer, 
until  it  is  the  proper  size.  By  this  simple  motion, 
the  sugar  is  deposited  in  the  smoothest  and  most 
regular  manner.  Girls  are  largely  employed  in  the 
sugar-plum  trade  ;  they  are  quick,  and  stick  well  to 
their  work  ;  but  they  have  a  sweet  tooth,  and  help 
themselves  to  the  lozenges  pretty  liberally.  As  it 
is  impossible  to  stop  petty  pilfering,  they  are  given 
liberty  to  eat  as  much  as  they  like,  and  the  estab- 
lishment we  went  over  annually  debited  itself  with 
a  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  for  the  sweets  con- 
sumed by  the  children.  They  certainly  did  not 
look  any  the  worse  for  their  unlimited  consumption 
of  lollypops,  and  gave  a  sufficient  answer  in  their 
ruddy  faces  to  the  old  charge  against  the  deleteri- 
ous nature  of  sugar-plums. 

The  manufacture  of  the  surprise  nuts  is  done  with 
the  utmost  speed  by  these  little  workwomen.  The 
nut  is  first  opened  by  means  of  a  rose  cutter;  the 
kernel  is  then  cleared  out  with  a  penknife,  the  hol- 
low is  filled  with  seed-sweets,  and  the  hole  by  which 
they  have  been  introduced  is  sealed  with  chocolate. 
It  is  great  fun,  of  course,  when  you  have  cracked  a 
nut  to  find  your  mouth  full  of  these  small  sugar- 
seeds,  whether  you  expected  the  surprise  or  not. 
In  one  part  of  the  establishment  we  came  upon  the 
little  artists  coloring  the  small  articles  cast  in  sugar. 
It  was  all  vegetable  color,  of  course,  and  quite 
harmless.  There  is  no  great  artistic  talent  required 
in  the  coloring  operations  they  have  to  perforin, 
and  it  is  too  cheaply  paid  to  be  very  carefully  done ; 
but  however  poor  they  may  be  as  works  of  art  they 
are  not  unwholesome,  which,  as  we  have  before  said 
was  far  from  being  the  case  a  few  years  ago,  before 
Doctor  Hassall  turned  detective  officer  for  the  good 
of  our  little  ones.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  report 
of  some  mixed  sugar  ornaments,  just  such  as  we 
have  described  the  children  coloring  :  — 

"  Purchased  in  Middle  Row,  Ilolborn.  The  con- 
fectionery in  this  parcel  is  made  up  into  a  variety  of 
forms  and  devices,  as  hats,  jugs,  baskets,  and  dishes 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  One  of  the  hats  is  colored 
yellow  with  chromate  of  lead,  and  has  a  green  hat- 
band round  it  colored  with  arsenite  of  copper ;  a  sec- 
ond hat  is  white,  with  a  blue  hatband,  this  pigment 
being  Prussian  blue.  The  baskets  are  colored  yel- 
low with  chromate  of  lead.  Into  the  coloring  of  the 
pears  and  peaches  the  usual  non-metallic  pigment 
enters,  together  with  chromate  of  lead  and  middle 
Brunswick  green.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  of  all 
the  samples  of  colored  sugar  confectionery  submitted 


to  analysis,  as  it  contains  no  less  than  four  deadly 
poisons."  That  the  fashionable  West  was  guilty  of 
selling  sweets  equally  adulterated  with  those  of  the 
Drury  Lane  and  Holborn  shopkeepers,  we  give  in 
proof  one  more  analysis  of  a  fish  purchased  in  Shep- 
herd's Market,  May  Fair:  "The  top  of  the  nose 
and  the  gills  of  the  fish  are  colored  with  the  usual 
pink,  while  the  back  and  sides  are  highly  painted 
with  that  virulent  poison,  arsenite  of  copper."  We 
might  describe  scores  of  specimens  pui'chased  in  ev- 
ery quarter  of  the  town  full  of  the  like  poisonous  mat- 
ter, but  they  are  now  things  of  the  past.  It  is  a  mis- 
demeanor to  use  metallic  color  in  confectionery ;  it  is 
just  possible,  however,  that  some  of  the  old  sweets 
may  still  remain  unsold,  so  we  bid  parents  beware 
of  any  sugar-plums  with  vivid  greens  and  reds,  for 
they  are  sure  to  be  poisonous. 

Steam  has  helped  us  to  undersell  the  French ; 
now  we  export  to  that  country  much  of  the  coarser 
kinds  of  sweets.  In  England  we  make  for  children, 
in  France  the  "  bonbon  "  is  made  for  children  of  a 
larger  growth.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  taste  with 
which  the  sweets  are  put  before  the  public  across 
the  Channel.  The  boxes  they  are  packed  in  are 
works  of  art  in  themselves.  About  Christmas  time 
some  of  our  leading  West  End  shops  are  full  of  the 
artistic  confectionery  from  the  Parisian  manufacto- 
ries. It  looks  so  pretty  that  we  scarcely  like  to  de- 
molish it.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  presen- 
tation of  caskets  of  sweets  is  a  custom  anions  the 
fashionables  in  France ;  our  neighbors  have,  there- 
fore, to  meet  the  critical  and  fastidious  taste  of 
adults,  and  hence  comfits,  etc.,  rise  in  that  country 
to  works  of  art.  We  like  sweets  in  this  country, 
but  we  are  too  great  cowards  to  own  it :  we  do  not 
doubt,  however,  that  simpler  tastes  will  prevail,  and 
cause  more  artistic  skill  to  be  exhibited  than  is  now 
thought  necessary  for  our  nurseries.  If  we  expect 
a  large  export  trade  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
other  nations  require  even  their  sweets  to  be  present- 
ed to  them  in  a  graceful  form.  In  order  to  show  the 
incrense  that  has  taken  place  in  the  trade,  we  may 
state  that  twelve  years  ago  our  entire  make  did  not 
exceed  eight  thousand  tons,  whereas  in  1862  it  had 
risen  to  twenty-five  thousand  tons,  and  is  now  not 
very  far  short  of  thirty-five  thousand  tons  per  an- 
num. This  amount  does  not  include  the  rough 
sweets  made  in  the  hucksters'  shops,  nor  the  toffy 
made  at  home,  which  is  not  inconsiderable.  If  the 
whole  nation  should  go  back  to  the  tastes  of  our 
childhood,  like  the  French,  the  production  would  at 
once  mount  up  to  double  the  score  at  which  it  fig- 
ures at  present.  That  the  English  have  a  sweet 
tooth,  witness  our  rich  port  wine,  which  is  in  itself  a 
confection,  such  as  no  other  nation  but  ourselves 
under  the  sun  will  drink.  Such  being  the  natural 
tendency  of  our  palate,  we  do  not  doubt  but  that 
we  shall  take  to  sweets  as  naturally  as  the  Italians 
do,  albeit  we  have  no  carnival  in  which  to  use.  them 
as  pleasant  missiles. 


KING  LOUIS  OF  BAVARIA 
Louis  L,  ex-King  of  Bavaria,  who  has  just 
quitted  this  mortal  scene  at  Nice,  at  the  ripe  age 
of  eighty-one  years  and  a  half,  was  not  in  himself  a 
very  remarkable  man,  nor  were  the  events  in  which 
he  was  immediately  concerned  (except  in  a  subor- 
dinate capacity  in  his  youth)  of  first-class  impor- 
tance to  the  history  of  Europe.  But  the  life  of  any 
monarch  who  has  lived  so  long  in  the  world, 
reigned  for   so   many   years,   and   passed   through 
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such  strongly  marked  vicissitudes,  must  be  in£erest- 
ing,  and  that  of  Louis  (or  Ludwig)  Cliarles  Au- 
gustus, of  the  House  of  AYittelsbaeh,  is  worth  a 
brief  review  now  that  he  has  departed.  Bavaria, 
though  by  frequent  additions  it  has  become  a  good- 
sized  kingdom,  is  not  a  state  of  any  great  rank  in 
the  European  system.  It  occupies  a  comparatively 
insignificant  place  in  history,  and  was  for  several 
centuries  dependent  on  the  great  Empires, — 
Ostrogothic,  German,  or  otherwise,  —  by  which 
it  was  dominated.  It  was  simply  a  duchy  or  elec- 
torate almost  to  our  own  times,  and  the  monarch 
who  has  just  expired  was  only  the  second  king, 
strictly  so  called,  the  country  had  ever  had.  The 
electorate  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom 
in  1805  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  and  it  was 
Maximilian  Joseph,  the  father  of  Louis,  who  was 
the  first  to  reign  as  King  of  Bavaria.  This  was  the 
work  of  Napoleon,  in  gratitude  for  the  assistance 
which  Maximilian  had  rendered  him  in  his  wars 
with  the  German  Emperor.  Maximilian  was,  in- 
deed, to  some  extent,  a  Frenchman  by  adoption. 
He  was  a  younger  son  of  a  younger  branch  of  the 
House  of  Wittelsbach,  and,  having  apparently  no 
chance  of  succeeding  to  power,  he  dwelt  in  the 
French-German  city  of  Strasburg,  and  was  com- 
mander of  the  ALsace  Regiment.  It  was  in  that  city 
that  Louis  was  born  on  the  25th  of  August,  1786. 
Louis  XVI.  was  his  godfather,  and  after  him  he 
was  christened.  The  French  monarch  bestowed  on 
the  infant  a  colonelcy,  a  large  pension,  and  a  gift  of 
diamonds ;  and  it  doubtless  appeared  tolerably 
certain  to  all  that  the  child  would  grow  up  a 
French  subject  and  soldier.  But  the  revolution 
of  1781)  obliged  his  father  to  fly  into  Germany,  and, 
ten  years  later,  Maximilian,  by  the  death  of  the 
reigning  Elector,  and  the  absence  of  nearer  rel- 
atives, became  the  ruler  of  Bavaria,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  one  of  the  allies  of  Bonaparte.  When 
his  electorate  was  made  into  a  kingdom  by  Napo- 
leon (who  at  the  6amc  time  added  to  its  boun- 
daries), the  wily  Italian  probably  thought  that  he 
had  secured  Maximilian  permanently  by  the  bonds 
of  gratitude.  But  the  Bavarian  monarch,  like 
most  of  Napoleon's  allies,  deserted  his  benefactor 
when  he  saw  the  tide  of  events  turning  against  him. 
Louis,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  had  commanded 
a  Bavarian  division  in  the  French  Imperial  army, 
and  all  looked  hopeful  until  1813,  when,carried  away 
by  the  national  movement  in  Germany,  the  House 
of  Bavaria  went  over  to  the  allies,  and  thus  secured 
its  newly  acquired  dignity,  which  was  l'ecognized 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  A  constitution  was 
granted  to  Bavaria  in  1818,  but  it  did  not  work 
well  until  the  accession  of  Louis  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  October  13th,  1825.  Louis  was  a  man  of 
liberal  and  cultivated  nature,  —  a  poet,  a  prose 
writer,  an  artist,  and  a  lover  of  art  and  genius ; 
and  the  experiences  of  his  early  life  were  not  of  a 
character  to  inspire  him  with  any  great  ideas  of 
divine  right.  He  favored  popular  liberties  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  reformed  the  administration, 
curtailed  the  public  expenditure  in  some  respects, 
reduced  the  taxation  of  the  country,  ameliorated 
the  conditions  of  military  service,  promoted  educa- 
tion and  commerce,  introduced  railways  and  steain 
navigation,  and  joined  the  North  Sea  with  the 
Black  Sea  by  means  of  the  Maine  and  Danube 
Canal.  These  operations,  of  course,  spread  over 
many  years ;  but  after  a  time  the  political  side  of 
the  King's  programme  received  a  very  great  and  a 
very  unfortunate  modification.     Louis  took  fright 


at  the  French  Revolution  of  1830,  and,  under  pre- 
text of  some  slight  disturbances  which  occurred  in 
Bavaria,  abridged  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
gave  his  countenance  to  the  policy  of  the  Ultra- 
montane party.  The  restrictions  on  the  press  were 
afterwards  removed,  but  much  discontent  was  ex- 
cited by  a  heavy  imposition  of  taxes,  and  upon  the 
whole  the  reactionists  prevailed  during  a  consider- 
able period.  The  King,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
(in  Bavaria,  indeed,  the  Papists  are  in  a  large 
majority,  though  both  bodies  enjoy  perfect  tolera- 
tion and  a  certain  measure  of  state  support), 
yielded  himself,  after  a  while,  entirely  to  the 
guidance  of  the  Jesuits,  and,  of  course,  was  not  long 
in  forgetting  his  former  Liberalism. 

This  state  of  things  went  on,  with  growing  un- 
popularity on  the  part  of  the  monarch,  until  about 
the  year  1846,  when  Louis  was  fascinated  by  the 
charming,  coquettish  opera-dancer,  half  Spaniard, 
half  Irishwoman,  Lola  Montes.  This  lady  soon 
became  more  powerful  than  even  the  Jesuits.  It 
was  said  at  the  time  that  she  did  the  work  of 
Jesuits;  but  she  herself,  in  the  autobiograpliy 
which  she  published  in  1858,  two  years  beibre  her 
death,  asserts  that  precisely  the  contrary  was  the 
fact,  —  that  she  used  all  her  influence  to  oppose  the 
priestly  party,  and  to  uphold  popular  rights.  If  so, 
she  was  singularly  misunderstood.  The  feeling  of 
the  people  was  very  powerfully  excited  against  her, 
anil  it  was  openly  declared  to  be  a  scandal  that 
the  King,  an  elderly  man  of  sixty,  should  lavish 
upon  a  ballet-girl  titles,  honors,  pensions,  landed 
property,  and  the  rights  of  Bavarian  citizenship. 
As  Countess  of  Lansfeld,  and  the  favorite  of  the 
monarch,  Lola  exercised  supreme  sway  at  court, 
making  and  unmaking  Ministries,  and  doing  ex- 
actly as  she  pleased.  At  length,  however,  in 
March,  1848,  the  people  of  Munich,  imitating  the 
example  of  the  Parisians,  rose  in  insurrection 
Ogetnet  the  Government  They  demanded  re- 
forms, and  the  expulsion  of  !>>la  Montes.  The 
King  consented,  conveyed  the  lady  across  the  fron- 
:id  pacified  the  citizens.  Almost  immediately 
afterwards  he  brought  her  back,  but  was  again 
compelled  to  order  her  departure.  It  is  said  by 
Lola,  in  the  work  to  which  we  have  already  al- 
luded, that  Louis  promised  her  beforehand  that  he 
would  abdicate  the  throne,  and  very  shortly  he  did 
so.  and  followed  the  charmer  into  other  lauds.  He 
resigned  in  favor  of  his  son,  Maximilian  Joseph  II., 
on  the  20th  of  March.  The  new  monarch  died 
early  in  186-1.  and  the  throne  is  now  occupied  by 
the  grandson  of  Louis,  who  reigns  as  Louis  II. 

M  All  for  love,  or  the  world  well  lost,"  might  have 
been  the  motto  of  the  discrowned  King,  had  Louis 
been  the  equal  of  Marcus  Antonius,  or  the  pretty 
dancer  the  peer  of  the  stately  Hellenic  Egyptian 
Queen,  or  Bavaria  as  well  entitled  to  the  hyperbole 
of  being  called  "  the  world  "  as  the  old  Roman 
dominion.  How  long  Louis  continued  to  associate 
with  Lola  after  their  common  downfall  we  do  not 
recollect ;  but  he  seems  in  time  to  have  returned  to 
his  old  tastes,  — those  of  art  and  architecture.  He 
had  done  much  for  Munich  during  his  two  or  three- 
and-twenty  years  of  kingship,  —  had  filled  it  with 
majestic  buildings  and  beautiful  works  of  art,  and 
had  sometimes  irritated  his  people  by  the  large 
sums  of  money  he  laid  out  in  contributing  to  the 
grandeur  of  their  metropolis.  He  now  sj>ent  his 
time  in  Italy,  at  Paris,  and  in  other  places  where  he 
could  study  the  great  productions  of  the  sculptor, 
the  architect,  and  the  painter  ;   and  in  this  quiet, 
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inoffensive  manner  (for  he  was  an  amiable  man 
after  all)  be  wore  away  his  life.  He  certainly 
made  the  capital  of  Bavaria  a  splendid  city,  —  a 
somewhat  artificial  reproduction  of  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  other  cities,  it  is  true,  —  a  combination  of 
Athens  and  Florence  under  the  skies  of  Bavaria,  — 
but  still  a  stately  vision.  He  encouraged  art  and 
artists,  and  Munich  has  now,  thanks  to  him,  a 
school  of  painting,  the  influence  of  which  is  felt  and 
acknowledged  all  over  Germany.  The  almost  lost" 
arts  of  fresco-painting,  encaustic,  and  pajnting  on 
glass,  were  revived  by  his  patronage  and  developed 
by  his  intelligence ;  and,  in  these  respects,  he  will 
be  remembered  with  gratitude  and  respect.  As  a 
politician  he  bequeathed  nothing  to  posterity ;  yet, 
on  the  whole,  many  monarchs  have  died,  and  left 
behind  them  more  of  evil  and  less  of  good. 


THE  GIRL  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

Time  was  when  the  stereotyped  phrase,  "  a  fair 
young  English  girl,"  meant  the  ideal  of  woman- 
hood ;  to  us,  at  least,  of  home  birth  and  breeding. 
It  meant  a  creature  generous,  capable,  and  modest ; 
something  franker  than  a  Frenchwoman,  more  to  be 
trusted  than  an  Italian,  as  brave  as  an  American, 
but  more  refined,  as  domestic  as  a  German  and 
more  graceful.  It  meant  a  girl  who  could  be  trusted 
alone  if  need  be,  because  of  the  innate  purity  and 
dignity  of  her  nature,  but  who  was  neither  bold  in 
bearing  nor  masculine  in  mind ;  a  girl  who,  when 
she  married,  would  be  her  husband's  friend  and 
companion,  but  never  his  rival ;  one  who  would 
consider  their  interests  identical,  and  not  hold  him 
as  just  so  much  fair  game  for  spoil ;  who  would  make 
his  house  his  true  home  and  place  of  rest,  not  a 
mere  passage-place  for  vanity  and  ostentation  to  go 
through ;  a  tender  mother,  an  industrious  house- 
keeper, a  judicious  mistress.  We  prided  ourselves 
as  a  nation  on  our  women.  We  thought  we  had  the 
pick  of  creation  in  this  fair  young  English  girl  of 
ours,  and  envied  no  other  men  their  own.  We  ad- 
mired the  languid  grace  and  subtle  fire  of  the  South  ; 
the  docility  and  affectionateness  of  the  East  seemed 
to  us  sweet  and  simple  and  restful:  the  vivacious 
sparkle  of  the  trim  and  sprightly  Parisienne  was 
a  pleasant  little  excitement  when  we  met  with  it  in 
its  own  domain ;  but  our  allegiance  never  wandered 
from  our  brown-haired  girls  at  home,  and  our  hearts 
were  less  vagrant  than  our  fancies.  This  was  in  the 
old  time,  and  when  English  girls  were  content  to  be 
what  God  and  nature  had  made  them.  Of  late  years 
we  have  changed  the  pattern,  and  have  given  to  the 
world  a  race  of  women  as  utterly  unlike  the  old  in- 
sular ideal  as  if  we  had  created  another  nation  al- 
together. The  girl  of  the  period,  and  the  fair  young 
English  girl  of  the  past,  have  nothing  in  common 
save  ancestry  and  their  mother-tongue:  and  even 
of  this  last  the  modern  version  makes  almost  a  new 
language  through  the  copious  additions  it  has  re- 
ceived from  the  current  slang  of  the  day. 

The  girl  of  the  period  is  a  creature  who  dyes  her 
hair  and  paints  her  face,  as  the  first  articles  of  her 
personal  religion ;  whose  sole  idea  of  life  is  plenty 
of  fun  and  luxury ;  and  whose  dress  is  the  object  of 
such  thought  and  intellect  as  she  possesses.  Her 
main  endeavor  in  this  is  to  outvie  her  neighbors  in 
the  extravagance  of  fashion.  No  matter  whether, 
as  in  the  time  of  crinolines,  she  sacrificed  decency, 
or,  as  now,  in  the  time  of  trains,  she  sacrifices 
cleanliness;  no  matter  either,  whether  she  makes 
herself  a  nuisance  and  an  inconvenience  to  every 
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one  she  meets.  The  girl  of  the  period  has  done 
away  with  such  moral  muffishness  as  consideration 
for  others,  or  regard  for  counsel  and  rebuke.  It 
was  all  very  well  in  old-fashioned  times,  when 
fathers  and  mothers  had  some  authority  and  were 
treated  with  respect,  to  be  tutored  and  made  to 
obey,  but  she  is  far  too  fast  and  flourishing  to  be 
stopped  in  mid-career  by  these  slow  old  morals  ; 
and  as  she  dresses  to  please  herself,  she  does  not 
care  if  she  displeases  every  one  else.  Nothing  is 
too  extraordinary  and  nothing  too  exaggerated  for 
her  vitiated  taste ;  and  things  which  in  themselves 
would  be  useful  reforms  if  let  alone  become  mon- 
strosities worse  than  those  which  they  have  dis- 
placed so  soon  as  she  begins  to  manipulate  and 
improve.  If  a  sensible  fashion  lifts  the  gown  out  of 
the  mud,  she  raises  hers  midway  to  her  knee.  If 
the  absurd  structure  of  wire  and  buckram,  once 
called  a  bonnet,  is  modified  to  something  that  shall 
protect  the  wearer's  face  without  putting  out  the 
eyes  of  her  companion,  she  cuts  hers  down  to  four 
straws  and  a  rosebud,  or  a  tag  of  lace  and  a  bunch 
of  glass  beads. 

If  there  is  a  reaction  against  an  excess  of  Row- 
land's Macassar,  and  hair  shiny  and  sticky  with 
grease  is  thought  less  nice  than  if  left  clean  and 
healthily  crisp,  she  dries  and  frizzes  and  sticks  hers 
out  on  end  like  certain  savages  in  Africa,  or  lets  it 
wander  down  her  back  like  Madge  Wildfire's,  and 
thinks  herself  all  the  more  beautiful  the  nearer  she 
approaches  in  look  to  a  maniac  or  a  negress.  With 
purity  of  taste  she  has  lost  also  that  far  more  pre- 
cious purity  and  delicacy  of  perception  which  some- 
times mean  more  than  appears  on  the  surface.  What 
the  demi-monde  does  in  its  frantic  efforts  to  excite 
attention,  she  also  does  in  imitation.  If  some  fashion- 
able devergondee  en  evidence  is  reported  to  have  come 
out  with  her  dress  below  her  shoulder-blades,  and  a 
gold  strap  for  all  the  sleeve  thought  necessary,  the 
girl  of  the  period  follows  suit  next  day ;  and  then 
wonders  that  men  sometimes  mistake  her  for  her 
prototype,  or  that  mothers  of  girls  not  quite  so  far 
gone  as  herself  refuse  her  as  a  companion  for  their 
daughters.  She  has  blunted  the  fine  edges  of  feel- 
ing so  much  that  she  cannot  understand  why  she 
should  be  condemned  for  an  imitation  of  form  which 
does  not  include  imitation  of  fact ;  she  cannot  be 
made  to  see  that  modesty  of  appearance  and  virtue 
ought  to  be  inseparable,  and  that  no  good  girl  can 
afford  to  appear  bad,  under  penalty  of  receiving  the 
contempt  awarded  to  the  bad. 

This  imitation  of  the  demi-monde  in  dress  leads  to 
something  in  manner  and  feeling,  not  quite  so  pro- 
nounced, perhaps,  but  far  too  like  to  be  honorable  to 
herself  or  satisfactory  to  her  friends.  It  leads  to 
slang,  bold  talk,  and  fastness  ;  to  the  love  of  pleasure 
and  indifference  to  duty  ;  to  the  desire  of  money  be- 
fore either  love  or  happiness ;  to  uselessness  at  home, 
dissatisfaction  with  the  monotony  of  ordinary  life, 
and  horror  of  all  useful  work ;  in  a  word,  to  the 
worst  forms  of  luxury  and  selfishness,  to  the  most 
fatal  effects  arising  from  want  of  high  principle  and 
absence  of  tender  feeling. 

The  girl  of  the  period  envies  the  queens  of  the 
demi-monde  far  more  than  she  abhors  them.  She 
sees  them  gorgeously  attired  and  sumptuously  ap- 
pointed, and  she  knows  them  to  be  flattered,  feted, 
and  courted  with  a  certain  disdainful  admiration  of 
which  she  catches  only  the  admiration  while  she  ig- 
nores the  disdain.  They  have  all  for  which  her  soul 
is  hungering,  and  she  never  stops  to  reflect  at  what 
a  price  they  have  bought  their  gains,  and  what  fear- 
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ful  moi^al  penalties  they  pay  for  their  sensuous  pleas- 
ures. She  sees  only  the  coarse  gilding  on  the  base 
token,  and  shuts  her  eyes  to  the  hideous  figure  in 
the  midst,  and  the  foul  legend  written  round  the 
edge.  It  is  this  envy  of  the  pleasures,  and  indiffer- 
ence to  the  sins,  of  these  women  of  the  demi-monde 
which  is  doing  such  infinite  mischief  to  the  modern 
girl.  They  brush  too  closely  by  each  other,  if  not 
in  actual  deeds,  yet  in  aims  and  feelings ;  for  the 
luxury  which  is  bought  by  vice  with  the  one  is  the 
thing  of  all  in  life  most  passionately  desired  by  the 
other,  though  she  is  not  yet  prepared  to  pay  quite 
the  same  price.  Unfortunately,  she  has  already 
paid  too  much,  —  all  that  once  gave  her  distinctive 
national  character.  No  one  can  say  of  the  modern 
English  girl  that  she  is  tender,  loving,  retiring,  or 
domestic.  The  old  fault  so  often  found  by  keen- 
sighted  Frenchwomen,  that  she  was  so  fatally  ro- 
manesque,  so  prone  to  sacrifice  appearances  and 
social  advantages  for  love,  will  never  be  set  down 
to  the  girl  of  the  period.  Love  indeed  is  the  last 
thing  she  thinks  of,  and  the  least  of  the  dangers 
besetting  her.  Love  in  a  cottage,  that  seductive 
dream  which  used  to  vex  the  heart  and  disturb  the 
calculations  of  prudent  mothers,  is  now  a  myth  of 
past  ages.  The  legal  barter  of  herself  for  so  much 
money,  representing  so  much  dash,  so  much  luxury 
and  pleasure,  —  that  is  her  idea  of  marriage;  the 
only  idea  worth  entertaining. 

For  all  seriousness  of  thought  respecting  the  du- 
ties or  the  consequences  of  marriage,  she  has  not  a 
trace.  If  children  come,  they  find  but  a  stepmoth- 
er's cold  welcome  from  her;  and  if  her  husband 
thinks  that  he  has  married  anything  that  is  to  be- 
long to  him,  —  a  tacens  et  placens  uxor  pledged  to 
make  him  happy,  —  the  sooner  he  wakes  from  his 
hallucination  and  understands  that  he  has  simply 
married  some  one  who  will  condescend  to  spend  his 
money  on  herself,  and  who  will  shelter  her  indiscre- 
tions behind  the  shield  of  his  name,  the  less  severe 
will  be  his  disappointment.  She  has  married  his 
house,  his  carriage,  his  balance  at  the  banker's,  his 
title;  and  he  himself  is  just  the  inevitable  condition 
clogging  the  wheel  of  her  fortune ;  at  best  an  ad- 
junct, to  be  tolerated  with  more  or  less  patience  as 
may  chance.  For  it  is  only  the  old-fashioned  sort, 
not.  girls  of  the  period  pur  sang,  that  marry  for 
love,  or  put  the  husband  before  the  banker.  But 
she  does  not  marry  easily.  Men  are  afraid  of  her ; 
and  with  reason.  They  may  amuse  themselves  with 
her  for  an  evening,  but  they  do  not  take  her  readily 
for  life.  Besides,  after  all  her  efforts,  she  is  only  a 
poor  copy  of  the  real  thing ;  and  the  real  thing  is 
far  more  amusing  than  the  copy,  because  it  is  real. 
Men  can  get  that  whenever  they  like ;  and  when 
they  go  into  their  mothers'  drawing-rooms,  to  see 
their  sisters  and  their  sisters'  friends,  they  want 
something  of  quite  different  flavor.  Toujours  per- 
dix  is  bad  providing  all  the  world  over ;  but  a  con- 
tinual weak  imitation  of  toujours  perdix  is  worse. 
If  we  must  have  only  one  kind  of  thing,  let  us  have 
it  genuine ;  and  the  queens  of  St.  John's  Wood  in 
their  unblushing  honesty,  rather  than  their  imitators 
and  make-believes  in  Bayswater  and  Belgravia. 
For,  at  whatever  cost  of  shocked  self-love  or  pained 
modesty  it  may  be,  it  cannot  be  too  plainly  told  to 
the  modern  English  girl  that  the  net  result  of  her 
present  manner  of  life  is  to  assimilate  her  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  a  class  of  women  whom  we  must  not 
call  by  their  proper  —  or  improper  —  name.  And 
we  are  willing  to  believe  that  she  has  still  some  mod- 
esty of  soul  left  hidden  under  all  this  effrontery  of 


fashion,  and  that,  if  she  could  be  made  to  see  her- 
self as  she  appears  to  the  eyes  of  men,  she  would 
mend  her  ways  before  too  late. 

It  is  terribly  significant  of  the  present  state  of 
things  when  men  are  free  to  write  as  they  do  of  the 
women  of  their  own  nation.  Every  word  of  cen- 
sure flung  against  them  is  two-edged,  and  wounds 
those  who  condemn  as  much  as  those  who  are  con- 
demned ;  for  surely  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  men 
hold  nothing  so  dear  as  the  honor  of  their  women, 
and  that  no  one  living  would  willingly  lower  the 
repute  of  his  mother  or  his  sisters.  It  is  only  when 
these  have  placed  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of 
masculine  respect  that  such  things  could  be  written 
as  are  written  now ;  when  they  become  again  what 
they  were  once  they  will  gather  round  them  the 
love  and  homage  and  chivalrous  devotion  which 
were  then  an  Englishwoman's  natural  inheritance. 
The  marvel,  in  the  present  fashion  of  life  among 
women,  is  how  it  holds  its  ground  in  spite  of  the 
disapprobation  of  men.  It  used  to  be  an  old-time 
notion  that  the  sexes  were  made  for  each  other, 
and  that  it  was  only  natural  for  them  to  please  each 
other,  and  to  set  themselves  out  for  that  end.  But 
the  girl  of  the  period  does  not  please  men.  She 
pleases  them  as  little  as  she  elevates  them ;  and 
how  little  she  does  that,  the  class  of  women  she  has, 
taken  as  her  models  of  itself  testifies.  All  men 
whose  opinion  is  worth  having  prefer  the  simple 
and  genuine  girl  of  the  past,  with  her  tender  little 
ways  and  pretty  bashful  modesties,  to  this  loud  and 
rampant  modernization,  with  her  false  red  hair  and 
painted  skin,  talking  slang  as  glibly  as  a  man, 
and  by  preference  leading  the  conversation  to 
doubtful  subjects.  She  thinks  she  is  piquante  and 
exciting  when  she  thus  makes  herself  the  bad  copy 
of  a  worse  original ;  and  she  will  not  see  that.though 
men  laugh  with  her  they  do  not  respect  her,  though 
they  flirt  with  her  they  do  not  marry  her;  she  will 
not  believe  that  she  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  they 
want,  and  that  she  is  acting  against  nature  and  her 
own  interests  when  she  disregards  their  advice  and 
offends  their  taste.  We  do  not  see  how  she  makes 
out  her  account,  viewing  her  life  from  any  side ;  but 
all  we  can  do  is  to  wait  patiently  until  the  national 
madness  has  passed,  and  our  women  have  come  back 
again  to  the  old  English  ideal,  once  the  most  beauti- 
ful, the  most  modest,  the  most  essentially  womanly 
in  the  world. 


MUSICAL  MEMORY. 

There  is  no  recollection  of  which  the  mind  is  so 
tenacious  as  that  of  music.  A  melody  will  be  re- 
membered to  the  close  of  the  longest  career ;  and 
this  melody  will  act  as  a  kind  of  light  to  illumine 
scenes  and  events  in  the  history  of  a  man's  life, 
which  would  have  been  otherwise  lost  in  the  very 
darkness  of  time.  It  is  strange,  however,  that 
whilst  the  mind  testifies  this  tenacity  in  so  remark- 
able a  degree,  it  makes  the  most  singular  errors  in 
the  time  in  which  it  fancies  it  first  heard  the  strain 
it  so  well  remembers.  We  have  heard  of  a  popular 
composer  being  asked  by  an  old  gentleman  who 
wrote  such  and  such  a  song.  "  I  am  now  seventy- 
two,"  continued  the  old  gentleman ;  "  and  I  can 
recollect  my  mother  singing  that  very  song  to  me 
when  I  was  four  years  old."  On  being  told  by  the 
composer  that  it  was  his  song,  and  that  it  had  not 
been  written  more  than  fifteen  years,  the  old  gen- 
tleman energetically  volunteered  to  bet  a  hat  that 
the  sons  was  older  than  he  was.     In  vain  the  com- 
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poser  assured  him  that  it  was  impossible ;  he  had 
written  the  song,  and  he  was  only  forty-two  himself. 
The  old  gentleman  persisted,  bet  the  hat,  —  and  lost 
it. 

Such  instances  of  the  mistakes  of  memory  in 
music  are  very  common.  There  is  an  explanation 
given  of  this  by  some  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  youthfulness  attaching  itself  to  a  melody 
which  the  mind  pushes  as  it  were  into  its  own  life, 
and  which,  being  caught  hold  of  by  memory,  is  an- 
tedated and  relegated  to  a  period  long  prior  to  the 
actual  date  of  its  composition.  We  can  quite  un- 
derstand this  solution.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  a 
tune  so  full  of  the  very  lust  and  blood  of  youthful- 
ness as  to  create  a  strong  sense  of  its  own  nature  in 
the  heart  that  it  fascinates.  Then  this  recollection 
of  the  heart  is  caught  up  by  the  memory  of  the 
mind  after  a  while,  and  slowly  made  to  recede  to  a 
time  in  our  life  more  congenial,  we  fancy,  to  the 
emotions  inspired  by  the  melody.  Habit  works  out 
the  rest  of  the  problem. 

There  is  another  solution  more  weird  than  this. 
It  i6  in  a  measure  hit  off  by  Coleridge  when  he  says, 
"  If  we  listen  to  a  symphony  of  Cimarosa,  the  pres- 
ent strain  seems  not  only  to  recall  but  almost  to  re- 
new some  past  movement,  another,  and  yet  the  same. 
Each  present  movement  bringing  back  as  it  were 
and  embodying  the  spirit  of  some  melody  that  had 
gone  before,  anticipates  and  seems  trying  to  over- 
take something  that  is  to  come."  Here  is  the 
subtler  but  truer  conjecture  of  the  cause  of  this 
mystery.  The  metempsychosis  would  more  em- 
phatically settle  the  question.  Let  each  melody  be 
supposed  to  express  some  active  emotion  of  the 
heart ;  then  the  emotions  of  an  existence  prior  to 
this  might  be  found  renewed  in  the  strains  of  some 
sublimccomposition.  Experience  would  vainly  en- 
deavor to  attach  significance  to  the  weird  and 
spiritual  remembrance  awakened  by  the  melody; 
but  some  occult  sympathy  would  detect  in  its  ex- 
pression the  renewal  of  an  hitherto  unknown  time  ; 
we  should  be  living  over  again  a  portion  of  a  life 
not  rounded  by  the  years  we  can  number ;  just  in 
the  same  way  that  the  excavator  will  bring  to  light 
sights  and  symbols  of  a  time  so  mistily  hidden  in 
the  beginning  of  years  as  to  make  us  aware  of  a 
more  manifold  existence  than  we  could  dream  of, 
and  with  which  our  affinity  is  purely  spiritual. 

Music,  as  the  keenest  interpreter  of  our  hidden 
lives,  misleads  us  as  to  the  nature  of  the  emotions 
which  it  inspires  or  awakens.  Thoughts  can  be 
evoked  from  the  depths  of  consciousness  and  made 
to  diffuse  a  light,  revealing  spiritual  signs  to  which 
a  past  sympathy  attaches  itself.  We  do  not  indi- 
cate by  this  those  familiar  strains  which  transport 
us  back  in  fancy  to  the  earlier  periods  of  our  pres- 
ent lives.  This  is  the  mere  vulgar  operations  of 
fancy  and  the  hackneyed  platitude  of  all  writers 
upon  music  who  think  to  demonstrate  the  power  of 
the  subject  they  discuss  by  such  an  illustration. 
We  speak  of  a  far  subtler  and  vaguer  sympathy 
than  this.  We  speak  of  the  ineffable  sympathy 
that  attaches  itself  to  the  remote,  either  of  the  fu- 
ture or  the  past.  We  speak  of  that  influence  of 
liquid  melody  ;q>oii  the  mind  directing  its  yearning 
towards  the  coming  or  the  receding ;  towards  the 
coming  in  that  sad  beauty  of  hope  which  invites 
even  as  it  recoils ;  towards  the  receding  in  the  de- 
;  o  bathe  once  again  in  the  beautiful  light  that 
is  dying  out  upon  the  black  edge  of  the  distant 
past.  The  memory  conjured  by  music  takes  the 
aspect  of  a  phantasm  who  stirlessly  implores  with 


outstretched  arms  and  eyes  in  which  there  is  the 
light  of  a  foreknowledge  of  all  sadness.  It  is  the 
mystic  symbol  of  spiritual  despair,  refined  by  its 
own  spiritual  beauty.  There  is  no  joy  in  the  true 
memory  of  music,  but  a  sadness  made  sweet  and 
holy  because  it  is  inspired  by  the  purest  spiritual 
sympathy,  and  has  its  birth  and  death  in  melody. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Tex  thousand  copies  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  admirable 
book,  "  Chimney  Corner,"  have  been  sold  in  Lon- 
don. 

Prixce  Iturbide,  the  adopted  son  of  the  late 
Emperor  Maximilian,  has  just  entered  the  Pope's 
regiment  of  dragoons. 

It  appears  that  there  are  two  Robert  Buchanans 
who  write  prose  and  worse.  Robert  II.  has  just 
published  a  volume  which  the  English  critics  do  not 
praise. 

A  youxg  singer,  a  pupil  of  Panofka  and  Linda 
Caracciolo  by  name,  has  recently  appeared  in  Flor- 
ence, and  is  looked  upon  as  the  coming  sensation  in 
the  musical  world. 

The  author  of  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Story  of 
Louise  de  la  Valliere,"  just  published  in  London, 
says  that  the  fair  Louise  had  "  large  eyes  of  deep 
blue,  veiled  by  long  dark  eyelids  !  " 

The  old  ••ococo  king  of  Bavaria  when  dying  po- 
litely expressed  a  wish  that  his  mournful  proceeding 
should  not  interfere  with  the  festivities  of  the  Car- 
nival !  Where  are  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Chester- 
field now  ? 

Ix  reviewing  Mr.  Browning's  "  Pauline,"  a  poem 
which  has  long  been  out  of  print,  the  Imperial  Re- 
view shrewdly  says :  "  Mr.  Browning  is  the  poet  of 
those  who  form  opinions;  not  of  those  who  only 
adopt  them." 

A  remarkably  fine  statue  of  the  First  Emper- 
or, by  Casanova,  has  lately  been  discovered  at  Cas- 
sel.  It  had  been  presented  to  Jerome,  when  King 
of  Westphalia,  and  had  been  forgotten  in  a  military 
store  till  recently  discovered. 

Rossixi,  on  the  occasion  of  the  500th  represen- 
tation of  u  William  Tell,"  sent  a  photograph  of  him- 
self to  each  of  the  members  of  the  company,  with  the 
following  autograph  inscription  :  "  A  I'occasion  de 
la  500-eme  representation  de  *  Guillaume  Tell.'  — 
Souvenir  reconnaissant." 

The  Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres  is  in  search  of 
a  new  president,  M  Feval's  term  of  office  having 
expired.  At  one  of  the  last  meetings  a  considera- 
ble number  of  members  suggested  the  election  of 
Victor  Hugo,  invoking  even  from  afar  the  shadow 
of  his  greatness  ;  upon  which  a  practical,  but  emi- 
nently unpoetic  member  remarked  that  something 
more  substantial  than  an  absent  shadow  was  re- 
quired to  settle  the  disputes  of  the  members,  cast 
up  the  accounts,  order  the  dinners,  and  get  through 
the  general  business  of  the  Society.  It  appears  like- 
wise that  the  rumor  of  this  election  of  the  author  of 
"  Ernani  "  and  "  Ruy  Bias"  reached  high  quarters, 
and  excited  some  uneasiness.  However,  a  clause  in 
the  statute-book,  requiring  that  the  president  be  a 
resident  in  Paris,  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings. 

Prixce  Napoleox  is  a  great  traveller.  He  has 
probably  seen  more  of  the  world  than  any  other 
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French  prince  who  ever  lived.  It  was  once  sarcas- 
tically saiil  of  him.  that  with  a  view  to  possible 
changes  of  dynasty  or  political  system  in  France, 
he  had  probably  resolved  to  qualify  himself  in  the 
most  practical  manner  as  a  teacher  of  geography. 

If  we  may  credit  the  Athenaeum,  Mr.  Algernon 
Swinburne  is  composing  a  poem  on  Tristrani  and 
Yseult ;  and  is  also  to  write,  next  year,  —  if  rumor 
is  not  mistaken,  —  an  essay  on  the  Women  of 
Arthurian  Romance,  for  the  Early  English  Text 
Society's  edition  of  Malory's  "  Morte  Darthur  "  ;  in 
which  Mr.  Tennyson's  view  of  Guinevere,  Vivien, 
&c,  will  not  be  adopted. 

The  Gazzetta  (T Italia  states  that  the  Roman 
ladies  are  at  present  occupied  in  terminating  a 
magnificent  piece  of  embroidery  as  a  present  to  the 
Princess  Margherita,  on  the  occasion  of  her  mar- 
riage. The  design  represents  Rome  in  the  form  of 
a  young  girl  wearing  the  costume  of  the  Campagna, 
and  defending  herself  against  a  serpent;  her  eyes 
are  turned  towards  a  luminous  point  as  if  to  im- 
plore help.  The  figures,  which  are  executed  in 
pearl  and  silk,  are  intended  to  remind  the  PnBcess 
of  the  unfortunate  city  which  for  years  has  been 
awaiting  its  deliverance. 

Speaking  of  Lord  Lytton  and  his  political  < -a- 
reer,  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  remarks:  "In  him  we 
see  the  literary  nature  in  its  purity:  not  adapted 
for  practical  work  by  any  alloy.  He  has  not  in 
him  even  the  little  dash  of  the  politician  that  Addi- 
son had.  The  political  philosophy  of  Burke,  the 
oratorical  powers  of  Sheridan  and  Canning,  tht 
wide  historical  inductions  of  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis, 
are  quite  foreign  to  bis  character.  He  has  done  in 
Parliament  all  that  he  could  have  expected  to  do. 
He  has  shown  himself  a  proficient  in  eloquence 
though  no  orator,  and  capable  of  illustrating  and 
adorning  great  debates  though  no  statesman." 

The  curate  of  Notre  Dame-de-Lorette  recently 
addressed  his  audience,  composed  of  the  rr'ne  de 
la  crcmr  of  the  great  world;  and  after  fulminat- 
ing the  thunders  of  his  wrath  at  the  absence  of  a 
proper  spirit  of  penitence  in  his  congregation,  ter- 
minated his  sermon  by  announcing  that  whoso- 
ever amongst  them  went  to  see  "Paul  Fore-tier  " 
should  be  then  and  there  excommunicated.  The 
curate  of  the  Madeleine  from  his  pulpit  had  uttered 
a  like  threat  on  the  Sunday  previous.  The  report 
of  what,  took  place  at  the  Madeleine  having  reached 
M.  Augier,  the  director  of  the  T/nn're  I'ran<ais,  he 
replied,  not  inaptly,  "  ZVftJ  bien  :  I  refuse  tickets 
henceforth  to  whosoever  amongst  the  audience  of 
this  theatre  attends  church."  Who  will  gain  the 
day,  —  M.  Augier  or  Messieurs  les  Cures  '.' 

The  Parisians  are  chuckling  over  a  story  told  of 
a  young  attache  at  Constantinople,  who  was  invited 
some  months  ago  to  a  dancing  party  given  by  Fuad 
Pacha  at  his  sumptuous  residence.  At  those  balls 
our  own  etiquette  is  strictly  adhered  to,  with  the  sole 
exception  that  the  Turkish  ladies  remain  in  their 
apartments,  where  they  are  visited  only  by  the  fair 
sex.  A  young  attache,  very  fond  of  practising  the 
precept  of  Napoleon  the  Great,  u  Nothing  is  impos- 
sible in  this  world,"  gave  his  arm  to  the  wife  of  his 
chief  and  led  her  to  the  harem.  When  he  had 
reached  the  threshold  he  6eemed  to  be  inclined  to 
span  it,  when  Fuad  Pacha,  who  was  watching  all  the 
while,  came  and  said  to  him,  "  Pardon  me,  sir,  you 
are  accredited  to  the  Porte.  Your  mission  ends 
here." 
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The  last  number  of  "  The  Bookseller  "  gives  us 
an  insight  into  the  admirable  system  which  prevails 
in  the  composing-rooms  of  the  London  Times.  Com- 
positors evince  the  greatest  desire  to  obtain  employ- 
ment in  the  great  establishment  in  Printing-House 
Square :  "  None  but  first-rate  compositors,  how- 
ever, stand  a  chance  of  being  taken  on,  and  the  list 
of  eligible  candidates  is  generally  a  pretty  long  one. 
Moreover,  the  Times'  system  of  raising  competent 
compositors  from  apprentices,  keeps  the  supplv 
nearly  equal  to  the  demand.  The  Times  is  the 
only  London  daily  paper  that  employs  apprentices, 
and  this  employment  is,  indeed  the  chief  cause  of 
dispute  between  it  and  the  Society,  though  the  ap- 
prentices are  only  engaged  during  the  day,  princi- 
pally upon  advertisements.  When  a  compositor 
applies  for  employment  on  the  Times,  he  is  tested. 
in  a  room  by  himself,  upon  a  piece  of  Parliamentary 
debate  '  copy,'  which  is  usually  written  in  a  not 
over-legible  style,  in  abbreviated  long-hand.  If  the 
applicant  can  compose  sixty  lines  of  Minion  in 
a  fairly  workmanlike  manner,  without  '  doubles,' 
'  outs,'  wrong  spelliug,  or  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  literal  or  clerical  errors,  within  two  hours, 
his  name  is  placed  on  a  register  of  competent  hands, 
and  he  may  expect  to  be  called  in  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

"  Once  engaged,  the  permanency  of  his  jjost  de- 
pends upon  himself.  No  applicant  over  thirty  years 
Of  age  M  eligible,  and  if  he  fail,  upon  trial,  to  come 
up  to  the  required  standard  of  efficiency,  he  is  paid 
for  his  sixty  lines  and  dismissed,  —  no  one  bat  the 
manager  and  himself  being  acquainted  with  the  fact 
of  his  application  ;  so  that  in  no  case  can  injury 
arise  to  a  Society  man  from  •  king  for  work  on  the 
Time-.  In  the  printing-office  of  the  'leading  jour- 
nal '  a  capital  system  prevails.  Men  are  encouraged 
in  provident  habits  as  soon  as  they  attach  thcniv 
to  the  paper.  Half  a  crown  in  the  pound  is  de- 
ducted from  the  earnings  of  each  regular  compositor, 
pressman,  machineman,  and  warehouseman,  which 
sum  accumulates  at  interest  during  the  whole  period 
of  his  employment,  and  is  given  up  to  him  on  his  re- 
tirement, and  on  no  account  before.  A  sick-fund 
has  been  founded  by  the  men,  to  which  nearly  every 
one  subscribes;  and  a  surgeon  is  permanently  en- 
gaged on  the  staff,  and  is  always  in  attendance  or 
within  easy  call  Refreshments  of  all  kinds  are  ob- 
tainable on  the  premises  at  nearly  cost  prices,  and 
the  Club  principle  is  carried  out  in  every  depart- 
ment Thus,  not  only  are  the  employees  cared  for 
during  the  hours  of  their  working  life,  but  none  can 
leave  the  Times,  after  any  number  of  years'  service, 
without  possessing  that  penny  in  the  purse  which 
we  are  told  is  the  best  friend  at  court.  -Could  not 
other  large  printing-offices  be  conducted  on  like  prin- 
ciples, and  with  equal  benefit  to  masters  and  men  ?" 

A  matrimonial  fever  seems  to  be  raging  in 
Scotland.  In  the  "courtship  corner"  of  that 
otherwise  sedate  and  decorous  journal,  the  Scots- 
man, a  score  of  amorous  advertisers  may  daily  be 
foimd  sighing  (in  small  type  at  so  much  a  line)  for 
connubial  sympathy.  Every  rank  of  life  seems  to 
be  equally  smitten  with  the  same  passionate  yearn- 
ings, from  the  '•  four  domestic  servants  who  wish  to 
correspond  with  four  engineers  or  joiners  "  to  the 
"  gentleman,  age  twenty-seven,  residing  in  a  beauti- 
fully situated  house  two  miles  from  a  county  town, 
who  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  an  eligible  young 
lady  of  good  position,  who  would  make  a  pleasant 
companion  for  life:    money  no  consideration,  the 
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advertiser  having  ample  funds  " ;  and  the  "  English 
Lady  (aged  28),  good  personal  appearance,  and 
amiable  temperament,  possessed  of  moderate  for- 
tune ;  wishes  to  correspond  with  a  gentleman  of 
steady  habits,  and  of  domestic  taste,  with  a  view  to 
matrimony."  There  is  an  Arcadian  simplicity  in 
the  appeal  of  the  "  sheep-farmer  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances who  is  about  to  .furnish,"  and  who 
evidently  thinks  that  while  he  is  about  it  he  may  as 
well  include  among  other  articles  of  furniture  "  a 
young  lady  under  twenty-five."  "  Two  commercial 
gentlemen"  betray  the  instincts  of  trade  in  their 
search  for  two  young  ladies  "  with  some  means," 
and  the  "  young  gentleman,  bearing  a  high  position 
in  the  legal  profession,"  who  wishes  to  find  a  wife 
"  not  exceeding  twenty,  and  possessed  of  an  annual 
income  of  at  least  £  300,"  is  plainly  of  opinion  that 
love  in  the  "aibstract"  may  be  very  well  in  its  way, 
but  matrimony  should  be  based  on  more  substantial 
considerations.  As  for  the  ladies,  they  seem  to  judge 
a  man  rather  by  his  occupation  than  his  income. 
"  Two  young  ladies,  a  blonde  and  brunette,  un- 
der twenty,  considered  pretty,"  sigh  for  military 
men;  "three  young  ladies,  considered  very  hand- 
some, of  amiable  dispositions  and  attractive  man- 
ners—  aged  respectively  seventeen,  nineteen,  and 
twenty-one  —  wish  to  correspond  with  three  special 
constables,  with  a  view  to  matrimony  " ;  and  "  two 
domestic  servants  "  have  set  their  hearts,  one  on  a 
tradesman  and  the  other  on  a  seaman.  The  sympa- 
thy of  a  common  misfortune  leads  a  "  jilted  young 
lady  "  to  offer  consolation  to  a  "jilted  young  gen- 
tleman." But,  perhaps,  the  most  curt  and  business- 
like advertisement  of  all  is  the  following  :  "  Young 
Lady  Wanted,  about  Seventeen  or  Eighteen,  to  go 
to  a  Ball  on  the  14th." 

Tiik  Pall  Mall  Gazette  indulges  in  the  following 
severe  remarks  concerning  comic  music  :  "  The  pop- 
ular music  of  the  day  is  not  below  the  notice  of  any 
one  who  wishes  to  sound  the  depths  of  vulgarity  in 
which  certain  classes  of  our  countrymen  and  coun- 
trywomen are  not  ashamed  to  indulge ;  and  lately 
the  significance  of  comic  singing  is  rendered  impor- 
tant by  a  sort  of  fashionable  patronage  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  it.  When  we  read  in  an  ad- 
vertisement column  that  '  Racketty  Jack  '  and  the 
'  Horseflesh  Dinner '  were  sung  bv  command  of 
H.  K.  IL,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary, it  strikes  us  that  there  is  some  risk  of  having 
introduced  into  our  drawing-rooms  a  kind  of  enter- 
tainment hitherto  confined  to  the  streets  and  the 
music-halls.  It  is  not  pleasant  either,  for  many  rea- 
sons, to  learn  that  one  of  the  chief  minstrels  and 
representatives  of  '  comic  talent '  now  goes  about 
every  night  in  a  brougham  from  one  place  of  drink- 
ing and  dancing  to  another,  and  prefaces  his  latest 
effusion  by  a  speech,  in  which  he. tells  the  shopmen, 
soldiers,  servants,  and  people  from  the  country  who 
make  up  his  audience,  that  if  they  only  like  his 
song  as  well  as  II.  II.  II.  and  a  host  of  his  noble 
friends  he  (the  Comic  Talent)  will  be  quite  satis- 
fied with  his  reception.  After  this  announcement  a 
thrill  of  awe  and  expectation  passes  through  the 
hall,  and  the  people  get  their  beer,  pipes,  and  gin 
ready  in  order  to  enjoy  with  comfort  and  satisfac- 
tion a  piece  of  doggerel  sanctified  by  the  patronage 
of  the  aristocracy. 

"  Of  the  many  sins  that  burlesques  have  to  an- 
swer for,  their  use  of  those,  degraded  songs  is  about 
the  worst.  The  level  of  taste  which  the  '  Chicka- 
leary  Cove '  and  its  brethren  are  made  to  suit  is 


lamentable  in  the  extreme.  It  makes  us  almost 
despair  of  educating  that  dense  mind  which  re- 
quires to  be  stimulated  in  its  hours  of  recreation, 
with  the  sordid  illiterate  verses  in  which  music  is 
mocked,  sentiment  turned  into  sickening  ridicule, 
and  impure  notions  not  only  suggested,  but  often 
made  the  very  groundwork  of  the  composition.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  things  are  peculiar 
products  of  our  own  timtes.  The  sweet  old  quaver- 
ing ditties  with  their  thin  and  silly  compliments 
were  surely  better  for  the  people  than  '  Champagne 
Charlie.'  The  sea  songs  were  once  the  rage  even 
in  taverns.  A  certain  national  meaning  and  spirit 
pervaded  them,  —  a  certain  harmless  and  unmean- 
ing romance  pervaded  others  ;  but  the  fast  comic 
song  and  the  fast  comic  singer,  with  his  carriage  and 
his  grin,  or  his  power  of  jumping  and  roaring  cho- 
ruses at  the  same  time,  were  unknown.  Are  we 
becoming  more  vulgar  in  our  tastes  than  those  who 
baited  bulls  ? 

"  Not  long/ since  we  had  to  record  an  exhibition 
of  noblemen  at  the  Strand  Theatre.  A  lord  dan- 
cing cellar  flaps  and  breakdowns  was  to  be  seen  by 
those  who  could  endure  a  bad  imitation  of  the 
^niggers  whom  we  have  also  domesticated  in  this 
country.  Where  shall  we  stop,  if,  after  this,  we  pet 
our  comic  singers  and  introduce  them  into  quarters 
hitherto  reserved  for  such  artists  as  Grisi,  Tietiens, 
or  Patti  ?  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  say.  We  swal- 
lowed the  '  Cancan '  (slightly  mitigated)  easily 
enough ;  and  after  Royalty  had  seen  it,  it  was 
translated  to  where  the  working  classes  can  elevate 
their  minds  by  the  sight  of  an  indecent  dance.  The 
comic  singers  form  a  pretty  accompaniment  to  this 
novelty.  They  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  making 
money  out  of  suek  tomfoolery  as  the  public  will  pay 
to  see  and  hear,  but  surely  they  ought  not  to  be 
glorified  by  distinguished  persons,  as  well  as  salaried 
by  enterprising  managers,  who  run  them  about  in 
stylish  broughams  ?  The  '  great-'  this  and  the 
'jolly'  that,  if  they  really  wish  to  seize  the  occasion, 
ought  to  open  an  opera-house  of  their  own.  There 
is  now  a  capital  opportunity  for  it,  and  doubtless 
the  boxes  would  be  bespoken  almost  before  the 
place  was  ready.  So  would  we  English  justify  our 
claim  as  a  musical  people  to  France  and  Germany. 
We  too  have  our  '  female  comics '  to  set  beside 
Therese.  They  are  not  yet  as  bold  as  Therese,  but 
it  will  give  them  courage  to  know  that  their  male 
rivals  in  the  profession  are  becoming  not  only 
fashionable  but  popular.  It  would  not  surprise  us 
to  learn,  from  the  way  we  are  tending  in  this  direc- 
tion, that  Belgravian  sons  and  daughters  sang  '  The 
Eel  Pie  Shop'  in  the  course  of  the  season,  with,  to 
quote  the  neat  and  expressive  language  of  an  adver- 
tisement, '  a  harmonious  bow-wow  chorus  by  all  the 
jolly  dogs.' " 


A  LYRIC, 
i. 


"  Alas  !  how  easily  things  go  wrong,  — 
A  sigh  too  much,  or  a  kiss  too  long, 
And  there  follows  a  mist  and  a  weeping  rain, 
And  life  is  never  the  same  again. 


Alas !  how  hardly  things  go  right,  — 
'T  is  hard  to  watch  in  a  summer  night, 
For  the  sigh  will  come,  and  the  kiss  will  stay, 
And  the  summer  night  is  a  winter  day." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Ox  the  morning  that  followed  this  memorable 
night,  our  personages  seemed  to  change  characters. 
Hazel  Bat  down  before  the  relics  of  the  hut  —  three 
or  four  strings  dangling,  and  a  piece  of  network 
waving  —  and  eyed  them  with  shame,  regret,  and 
humiliation.  He  was  so  absorbed  in  his  self- 
reproaches  that  he  did  not  hear  a  light  footstep, 
and  Helen  Rolleston  stood  near  him  a  moment  or 
two,  and  watched  the  play  of  his  countenance  with 
a  very  inquisitive  and  kindly  light  in  her  own  i 

u  Never  mind,"  I  '.id  she,  soothingly. 

Hazel  started  at  the  music. 

"Never  mind  your  house  being  blown  to  atoms, 
and  mine  has  stood?"  said  he,  half  reproachfully. 

M  You  took  too  much  pain-  with  mine." 

"I  will  take  a  great  deal  more  with  the  next." 

"  I  hope  not.  But  I  want  you  to  come  and  look 
at  the  havoc.  It  is  terrible  ;  and  yet  so  grand." 
And  thus  she  drew  him  away  from  the  sight  that 
caused  his  pain. 

They  entered  the  wood  by  a  path  Hazel  had  CUi 
from  the  seashore,  and  viewed  the  devastation  in 
Terrapin  wood.  Prostrate  trees  lay  across  one 
another  in  astonishing  numbers,  and  in  the  strangest 
positions;  and  their  glorious  plumes  swept  the  earth. 
"  Come."  said  she,  '•  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  poor 
trees,  but  not  for  us.  See,  the  place  is  strewed  with 
treasures.  Here  is  a  tree  full  of  fans  all  ready 
made.  And  what  is  that  ?  A  horse's  tail  growing 
on  a  cocoa-tree  !  and  a  long  one  too !  that  will  make 
ropes  for  you,  and  thread  for  me.  Ah,  and  here  is 
a  cabbage.  Poor  Mr.  Welch !  Well,  for  one  thing, 
you  need  never  saw  nor  climb  any  more.  See  the 
advantages  of  a  hurricane." 

From  the  wood  she  took  him  to  the  shore,  and 
there  they  found  many  birds  lying  dead  ;  and  Hazel 
picked  up  several  that  he  had  read  of  as  good  to 
eat.  For  certain  signs  had  convinced  him  his  fair 
and  delicate  companion  was  carnivora,  and  must  be 
nourished  accordingly.  Seeing  him  so  employed., 
she  asked  him  archly  whether  he  was  beginning  to 
see  the  comforts  of  a  hurricane.  "Not  yet,"  said 
he ;  "  the  account  is  far  from  even." 


"  Then  come  to  where  the  rock  was  blown  down." 
She  led  the  way  gayly  across  the  sands  to  a  point 
where  an  overhanging  crag  had  fallen,  with  two 
trees,  and  a  quantity  of  earth  and  plants  that  grew 
above  it.  But,  when  they  got  nearer,  she  became 
suddenly  grave,  and  stood  still.  The  mass  had  fal- 
len npoa  a  sheltered  place,  where  seals  were  hiding 
from  the  wind,  and  had  buried  several ;  for  two  or 
three  limbs  were  sticking  out,  of  victims  overwhelmed 
in  the  ruin ;  and  a  magnificent  sea-lion  lay  clear  of 
the  smaller  rubbish,  but  quite  dead.  The  cause 
was  not  far  to  seek :  a  ton  of  hard  rock  had  struck 
him,  and  then  ploughed  up  the  sand  in  a  deep 
furrow,  and  now  rested  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the 
animal,  whose  back  it  had  broken.  Hazel  went  up 
to  the  creature  and  looked  at  it:  then  he  came  to 
Helen;  she  was  standing  aloof.  "Poor  bugbear," 
said  he.  "  Come  away :  it  is  an  ugly  sight  for 
you." 

■  O  yes,"  said  Helen.  Then,  as  they  returned, 
"Docs  not  that  reconcile  you  to  the  loss  of  a  hut? 
We  ire  not  blown  away  nor  crushed." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Hazel ;  "  but  suppose  your 
health  should  suffer  from  the  exposure  to  such  fear- 
ful weather.  So  unlucky !  so  cruel !  just  as  you 
were  beginning  to  get  stronger." 

"I  am  all  the  better  for  it  Shall  I  tell  you? 
excitement  is  a  good  thing;  not  too  often,  of  course; 
but  now  and  then ;  and  when  we  are  in  the  humor 
for  it,  it  is  meat  and  drink,  and  medicine  to  us." 

••  What !  to  a  delicate  young  lady  ?  " 

"  Ay, '  to  a  delicate  young  lady.'  Last  night  has 
done  me  a  world  of  good.  It  has  shaken  me  out  of 
myself.  I  am  in  better  health  and  spirits.  Of 
course  I  am  very  sorry  the  hut  is  blown  down, — 
because  you  took  so  much  trouble  to  build  it :  but, 
on  my  own  account,  I  really  don't  care  a  straw. 
Find  me  some  corner  to  nestle  in  at  night,  and  all 
day  I  mean  to  be  about,  and  busy  as  a  bee,  helping 
you,  and  —  Breakfast !  breakfast !  O,  how  hungry 
I  am."  And  this  spirited  girl  led  the  way  to  the 
boat  with  a  briskness  and  a  vigor  that  charmed  and 
astonished  him. 

Souvent  femme  varie. 

This  gracious  behavior  did  not  blind  Hazel  to  the 


*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1868,  by  Ticksor  ahd  Fields,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
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serious  character  of  the  situation,  and  all  breakfast 
time  he  was  thinking  and  thinking,  and  often  kept 
a  morsel  in  his  mouth,  and  forgot  to  eat  it  for  several 
seconds,  he  was  so  anxious  and  puzzled.  At  last, 
he  said,  "  I  know  a  large  hollow  tree  with  apertures. 
If  I  were  to  close  them  all  but  one,  and  keep  that 
for  the  door  ?  No :  trees  have  betrayed  me ;  1 11 
never  trust  another  tree  with  you.  Stay;  I  know  — 
I  know  —  a  cavern.  He  uttered  the  verb  rather 
loudly,  but  the  substantive  with  a  sudden  feebleness 
of  intonation  that  was  amusing.  His  timidity  was 
superfluous ;  if  he  had  said  he  knew  "  a  bank  where- 
on the  wild  thyme  grows,"  the  suggestion  would 
have  been  well  received  that  morning. 

"  A  cavern  ! "  cried  Helen.  "  It  has  always  been 
the  dream  of  my  life  to  live  in  a  cavern." 

Hazel  brightened  up.  But  the  next  moment  he 
clouded  again.  "But  I  forgot.  It  will  not  do: 
there  is  a  spring  running  right  through  it ;  it  comes 
down  nearly  perpendicular,  through  a  channel  it 
has  bored,  or  enlarged ;  and  splashes  on  the  floor." 

"  How  convenient ! "  said  Helen ;  "  now  I  shall 
have  a  bath  in  my  room,  instead  of  having  to  go 
miles  for  it.  By  the  by,  now  you  have  invented 
the  shower-bath,  please  discover  Soap.  Not  that 
one  really  wants  any  in  this  island ;  for  there  is 
no  dust,  and  the  very  air  seems  purifying.  But 
who  can  shake  off  the  prejudices  of  earlv  educa- 
tion?" 

Hazel  said,  "  Now  I'll  laugh  as  much  as  you  like, 
when  once  this  care  is  off  my  mind." 

He  ran  off  to  the  cavern,  and  found  it  spacious 
and  safe ;  but  the  spring  was  falling  in  great  force, 
and  the  roof  of  the  cave  glistening  with  moisture. 
It  looked  a  hopeless  case.  But  if  Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  Invention,  surely  Love  is  the  father.  He 
mounted  to  the  rock  above,  and  found  the  spot 
where  the  spring  suddenly  descended  into  the  earth 
with  the  loudest  gurgle  he  had  ever  heard ;  a  gurgle 
of  defiance.  Nothing  was  to  be  done  there.  But 
he  traced  it  upwards  a  little  way,  and  found  a  place 
where  it  ran  beside  a  deep  decline.  "  Aha,  my 
friend  !  "  said  he.  He  got  his  spade,  and  with  some 
hours'  hard  work  dug  it  a  fresh  channel,  and  carried 
it  away  entirely  from  its  course.  He  returned  to 
the  cavern.  Water  was  dripping  very  fast ;  but, 
on  looking  up,  he  could  see  the  light  of  day  twink- 
ling at  the  top  of  the  spiral  watercourse  he  had 
robbed  of  its  supply.  Then  he  conceived  a  truly 
original  idea :  why  not  turn  his  empty  watercourse 
into  a  chimney,  and  so  give  to  one  element  what  he 
had  taken  from  another  ?  He  had  no  time  to  exe- 
cute this  just  then,  for  the  tide  was  coming  in,  and 
he  could  not  afford  to  lose  any  one  of  those  dead 
animals.  .So  he  left  the  funnel  to  drip,  that  being  a 
process  he  had  no  means  of  expediting,  and  moored 
the  sea-lio  i  to  the  very  rock  that  had  killed  him, 
and  was  proceeding  to  dig  out  the  seals,  when  a 
voice  he  never  could  hear  without  a  thrill,  summoned 
him  to  dinner. 

It  was  a  plentiful  repast,  and  included  roast 
pintado  and  cabbage-palm.  Helen  Rolleston  in- 
formed him  during  dinner  that  he  would  no  longer 
be  allowed  to  monopolize  the  labor  attendant  upon 
their  condition. 

"  No,"  said  she,  "  you  are  always  working  for  me, 
and  I  shall  work  for  you.  Cooking  and  washing 
are  a  woman's  work,  not  a  man's  ;  and  so  are  plait- 
ing and  netting." 

This  healthy  resolution  once  formed  was  adhered 
to  with  a  constancy  that  belonged  to  the  girl's  char- 
acter.    The  roof  of  the  ruined  hut  came  ashore  in 


the  bay  that  evening,  and  was  fastened  over  the 
boat.  Hazel  lighted  a  bonfire  in  the  cavern,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  some  of  the  smoke, 
issue  above.  But  he  would  not  let  Miss  Rolleston 
occupy  it  yet.  He  shifted  her  things  to  the  boat, 
and  slept  in  the  cave  himself.  However,  he  lost  no 
time  in  laying  down  a  great  hearth,  and  built  a  fire- 
place and  chimney  in  the  cave.  The  chimney  went 
up  to  the  hole  in  the  arch  of  the  cave  ;  then  came 
the  stone  funnel,  stolen  from  Nature ;  and  above, 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  cliff,  came  the  chimney- 
pot. Thus,  the  chimney  acted  like  a  German 
stove  :  it  stood  in  the  centre,  and  soon  made  the 
cavern  very  dry  and  warm,  and  a  fine  retreat  dur- 
ing the  rains.  When  it  was  ready  for  occupation, 
Helen  said  she  would  sail  to  it :  she  would  not  go 
by  land ;  that  was  too  tame  for  her.  Hazel  had 
only  to  comply  with  her  humor,  and  at  high  water 
they  got  into  the  boat,  and  went  down  the  river 
into  the  sea  with  a  rush  that  made  Helen  wince. 
He  soon  rowed  her  across  the  bay  to  a  point  distant 
not  more  than  fifty  yards  from  the  cavern,  and  in- 
stalled her.  But  he  never  returned  to  the  river; 
it  was  an  inconvenient  place  to  make  excursions 
from ;  and,  besides,  all  his  work  was  now  either  in 
or  about  the  cavern ;  and  that  convenient  hurri- 
cane, as  Helen  called  it,  not  only  made  him  a 
builder  again  ;  it  also  made  him  a  currier,  a  soap- 
boiler, and  a  salter.  So  they  drew  the  boat  just 
above  high-water  mark  in  a  sheltered  nook,  and  he 
set  up  his  arsenal  ashore. 

In  this  situation,  day  glided  by  after  day,  and 
week  after  week,  in  vigorous  occupations,  bright- 
ened by  social  intercourse,  and  in  some  degree  by 
the  beauty  and  the  friendship  of  the  animals.  Of 
all  this  industry  we  can  only  afford  a  brief  sum- 
mary. Hazel  fixed  two  uprights  at  each  side  of 
the  cavern's  mouth,  and  connected  each  pair  by  a 
beam ;  a  netting  laid  on  these,  and  covered  with 
gigantic  leaves  from  the  prostrate  palms,  made  a 
sufficient  roof  in  this  sheltered  spot.  On  this  ter- 
race they  could  sit  even  in  the  rain,  and  view  the 
sea.  Helen  cooked  in  the  cave,  but  served  dinner 
up  on  this  beautiful  terrace.  So  now  she  had  a  But 
and  a  Ben,  as  the  Scotch  say.  He  got  a  hogshead 
of  oil  from  the  sea-lion ;  and  so  the  cave  was  al- 
ways lighted  now,  and  that  was  a  great  comfort, 
and  gave  them  more  hours  of  in-door  employment 
and  conversation.  The  poor  bugbear  really  bright- 
ened their  existence.  Of  the  same  oil,  boiled  down 
and  mixed  with  wood -ashes,  he  made  soap,  to 
Helen's  great  delight.  The  hide  of  this  animal 
was  so  thick  he  could  do  nothing  with  it  but  cut  off" 
pieces  to  make  the  soles  of  shoes  if  required.  But 
the  seals  were  miscellaneous  treasures  ;  he  contrived 
with  guano  and  aromatics  to  curry  their  skins;  of 
their  bladders  he  made  vile  parchment,  and  of  their 
entrails  gut,  catgut,  and  twine,  beyond  compare. 
He  salted  two  cubs,  and  laid  up  the  rest  in  store, 
by  enclosing  large  pieces  in  clay.  When  these 
were  to  be  used,  the  clay  was  just  put  into  hot  em- 
bers for  some  hours,  then  broken,  and  the  meat 
eaten  with  all  its  juices  preserved. 

Helen  cooked  and  washed,  and  manufactured 
salt ;  and  collected  quite  a  store  of  wild  cotton, 
though  it  grew  very  sparingly,  and  it  cost  her  hours 
to  find  a  few  pods.  But  in  hunting  for  it  she  found 
other  things,  —  health  for  one.  After  sunset  she 
was  generally  employed  a  couple  of  hours  on  mat- 
ters which  occupy  the  fair  in  every  situation  of  life. 
She  made  herself  a  sealskin  jacket  and  pork-pie 
hat.     She  made  Mr.  Hazel  a  man's  cap  of  seal-skin 
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with  a  point.     But  lit  r  great  work   was  with   the 
cotton,  which  will  be  described  hereafter. 

However,  for  two  hours  after  sunset,  no  more 
(they  rose  at  peep  of  day),  her  physician  allowed 
her  to  sit  and  work ;  which  she  did,  and  often 
smiled,  while  he  sat  by  and  discoursed  to  her  of  all 
the  things  he  had  read,  and  surprised  himself  by 
the  strength  and  activity  of  his  memory.  He  attrib- 
uted it  partly  to  the  air  of  the  island.  Nor  were 
his  ringers  idle  even  at  night.  He  had  tools  to 
sharpen  for  the  morrow,  glass  to  make  and  polish 
out  of  a  laminated  crystal  he  had  found.  And  then 
the  hurricane  had  blown  away,  amongst  many  prop- 
erties, his  map;  so  he  had  to  make  another  with 
similar  materials.  He  completed  the  map  in  due 
course,  and  gave  it  to  Helen.  It  was  open  to  the 
same  strictures  she  had  passed  on  the  other.  Hazel 
was  no  chartographer.  Yet  this  time  she  had  noth- 
ing but  praise  for  it.     How  was  that  ? 

Relieved  of  other  immediate  cares,  Hazel's  mind 
had  time  to  dwell  upon  the  problem  Helen  h: 
him  ;  and  one  fine  day  a  conviction  struck  him  that 
he  had  taken  a  narrow  and  puerile  view  of  it,  and 
that,  after  all,  there  must  be  in  the  nature  of  things 
some  way  to  attract  ships  from  a  distance.  Pos- 
sessed with  this  thought,  he  went  up  to  Telegraph 
Point,  abstracted  his  mind  from  all  external  objects, 
and  fixed  it  on  this  idea,  —  but  came  down  as  he 
went.  He  descended  by  some  steps  he  had  cut  zig- 
Mg  for  Helen's  use,  and  as  he  put  his  foot  on  the 
fifth  step,  —  whoo  —  whirr  —  whizz  —  came  nine 
ducks,  cooling  his  head.  they  whizzed  so  close;  and 
made  right  tor  the  lagoons. 

"  Hum  !  "  thought  Hazel ;  "  I  never  see  you 
ducks  fly  in  any  other  direction  but  that." 

Tliis  speculation  rankled  in  him  all  night,  and  he 
told  Helen  he  should  reconnoitre  at  daybreak,  but 
should  not  take  her,  as  there  might  be  snakes.  He 
made  the  boat  ready  at  daybreak,  and  certain  gan- 
ncts,  pi  n  fa  does,  boobies,  and  noddies,  and  diver- 
with  eyes  in  their  heads  like  fiery  jewels  —  birds 
whose,  greedy  maws  he  had  often  gratified  —  chose 
to  fancy  he  must  be  going  a  fishing,  and  were  on 
the  alert,  and  rather  troublesome.  However,  he 
got  adrift,  and  ran  out  through  North  Gate,  with  a 
light  westerly  breeze,  followed  by  a  whole  fleet  of 
birds.  These  were  joined  in  due  course  by  another 
of  his  satellites,  a  young  seal  he  called  Tommy,  also 
fond  of  fishing. 

The  feathered  convoy  soon  tailed  off;  but  Tom- 
my stuck  to  him  for  about  eight  miles.  He  ran  that 
distance  to  have  a  nearer  look  at  a  small  island 
which  lay  due  north  of  Telegraph  Point.  He  satisfied 
himself  it  was  little  more  than  a  very  long,  large  reef, 
the  neighborhood  of  which  ought  to  be  avoided  by 
ships  of  burden,  and  resolving  to  set  some  beacon 
or  other  on  it  erelong,  he  christened  it  White  Wa- 
ter Island,  on  account  of  the  surf:  he  came  about 
and  headed  for  the  East  Bluff. 

Then  Tommy  gave  him  up  in  disgust :  perhaps 
thought  his  conduct  vacillating.  Animals  all  de- 
spise that. 

He  soon  landed  almost  under  the  volcano,  and 
moored  his  boat  not  far  from  a  cliff  peaked  with 
guano.  Exercising  due  caution  this  time,  he  got 
up  to  the  lagoons,  and  found  a  great  many  ducks 
swimming  about.  He  approached  little  parties  to 
examine  their  varieties.  They  all  swam  out  of  his 
way ;  some  of  them  even  flew  a  few  yards,  and  then 
settled.  Not  one  would  let  him  come  within  forty 
yards.  This  convinced  Hazel  the  ducks  were  not 
natives  of  the  island,  but  strangers,  who  were  not 
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much  afraid,  because  they  had  never  been  molested 
on  this  particular  island  ;  but  still  distrusted  man. 

While  he  pondered  thus,  there  was  a  great  noise 
of  wings,  and  about  a  dozen  ducks  flew  over  his 
head  on  the  rise,  and  passed  westward  still  rising 
till  they  got  into  the  high  currents,  and  away  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind  for  distant  lands. 

The  grand  rush  of  their  wings  and  the  off-hand 
way  in  which  they  spurned,  abandoned,  and  disap- 
peared from,  an  island  that  held  him  tight,  made 
Hazel  feel  very  small.  His  thoughts  took  the  form 
of  Satire.  "  Lords  of  the  creation,  are  we  ?  We 
sink  in  water ;  in  air  we  tumble ;  on  earth  we 
stumble." 

These  pleasing  reflections  did  not  prevent  his 
taking  their  exact  line  of  flight,  and  barking  a  tree 
to  mark  it.  He  was  about  to  leave  the  place,  when 
he  heard  a  splashing  not  far  from  him,  and  there 
was  a  duck  jumping  about  on  the  water  in  a  strange 
way.  Hazel  thought  a  snake  had  got  hold  of  her 
and  ran  to  her  assistance.  He  took  her  out  of  the 
water  and  soon  found  what  was  the  matter ;  her 
bill  was  open  and  a  fish's  tail  was  sticking  out. 
Hazel  inserted  his  finger  and  dragged  out  a  small 
fish  which  had  erected  the  spines  on  its  back  so  op- 
portunely as  nearly  to  kill  its  destroyer.  The  duck 
recovered  enough  to  quack  in  a  feeble  and  dubious 
manner.  Hazel  kept  her  tor  Helen,  because  she 
was  a  plain  brown  duck.  With  some  little  reluc- 
tance he  slightly  shortened  one  wing,  and  stowed 
away  his  captive  in  the  hold  of  the  boat. 

1 M  happen,  d  to  have  a  great  stock  of  pitch  in  the 
boat,  so  he  employed  a  few  hours  in  writing  upon 
the  guano  rocks.    On  one  he  wrote  in  huge  letters :  — 

AX    KMil.ISU    LADY    YVKK('KK1>    II! 
HASTE    TO    HKIl    KKSCM 

On  another  he  wrote  in  smaller  letters  :  — 

BEWARE  THE  REEFS  ON  THE  WORTH  SIDE. 
LIE  OFF  FOR  SIGNALS. 

Then  he  came  home  ami  beached  the  boat,  and 
brought  Helen  his  captive. 

*•  Why,  it  is  an  English  duck  !  "  she  cried,  and  was 
enraptured. 

By  this  visit  to  the  lagoons,  Hazel  gathered  that 
this  island  was  a  half-way  house  for  migrating  birds, 
especially  ducks ;  and  he  inferred  that  the  line 
those  vagrants  had  taken  was  the  shortest  way  from 
this  island  to  the  nearest  land.  This  was  worth 
knowing,  and  set  his  brain  working.  He  begged 
Helen  to  watch  for  the  return  of  the  turtle-doves 
(they  had  all  left  the  island  just  before  the  rain) 
and  learn,  if  possible,  from  what  point  of  the  com- 
they  arrived. 

The  next  expedition  was  undertaken  to  please 
Helen  ;  she  wished  to  examine  the  beautiful  creeks 
and  caves  on  the  north  side,  which  they  had  seen 
from  a  distance  when  they  sailed  round  the  island. 

They  started  on  foot  one  delightful  day,  and 
walked  briskly,  for  the  air,  though  balmy,  was  ex- 
hilarating. They  followed  the  course  of  the  river 
till  they  came  to  the  lake  that  fed  it,  and  was  fed 
itself  by  hundreds  of  little  natural  gutters  down 
which  the  hills  discharged  the  rains.  This  was  new 
to  Helen,  though  not  to  Hazel :  she  produced  the 
map,  and  told  the  lake  slyly  that  it  was  incorrect,  a 
little  too  big.  She  took  some  of  the  water  in  her 
hand,  sprinkled  the  lake  with  it,  and  called  it  Ha- 
zelmere.  They  bore  a  little  to  the  right  and  pro- 
ceeded till  they  found  a  creek  shaped  like  a  wedge, 
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at  whose  broad  end  shone  an  arch  of  foliage  studded 
with  flowers,  and  the  sparkling  blue  water  peeped 
behind.  This  was  tempting,  but  the  descent  was 
rather  hazardous  at  first ;  great  square  blocks  of 
rock,  one  below  another,  and  these  rude  steps  were 
coated  with  mosses  of  rich  hue,  but  wet  and  slip- 
pery ;  Hazel  began  to  be  alarmed  for  his  compan- 
ion. However,  after  one  or  two  difficulties,  the 
fissure  opened  wider  to  the  sun,  and  they  descended 
from  the  slimy  rocks  into  a  sloping  hotbed  of 
exotic  flowers,  and  those  huge  succulent  leaves  that 
are  the  glory  of  the  tropics.  "The  ground  was  car- 
peted a  yard  deep  with  their  luxuriance,  and  others 
more  aspiring,  climbed  the  warm  sides  of  the  di- 
verging cliffs,  just  as  creepers  go  up  a  wall,  lining 
every  crevice  as  they  rose.  In  this  blessed  spot, 
warmed,  yet  not  scorched,  by  the  tropical  sun,  and 
fed  with  trickling  waters,  was  seen  what  marvels 
"  boon  Nature  "  can  do.  Here  our  vegetable  dwarfs 
were  giants,  and  our  flowers  were  trees.  One  love- 
ly giantess  of  the  jasmine  tribe,  but  with  flowers 
shaped  like  a  marigold,  and  scented  like  a  tube- 
rose, had  a  stem  as  thick  as-  a  poplar,  and  carried 
its  thousand  buds  and  amber-colored  flowers  up 
eighty  feet  of  broken  rock,  and  planted  on  every 
ledge  suckers,  that  flowered  again,  and  filled  the 
air  with  perfume.  Another  tree  about  half  as  high 
was  covered  with  a  cascade  of  snow-white  tulips, 
each  as  big  as  a  small  flower-pot,  and  scented  like 
honeysuckle.  An  aloe,  ten  feet  high,  blossomed  in 
a  corner,  unheeded  among  loftier  beauties.  And 
at  the  very  mouth  of  the  fissure  a  huge  banana 
leaned  across,  and  flung  out  its  vast  leaves,  that 
seemed  translucent  gold  against  the  sun ;  under  it 
shone  a  monstrous  cactus  in  all  her  pink  and  crim- 
son glory,  and  through  the  maze  of  color  streamed 
the  deep  blue  of  the  peaceful  ocean;  laughing,  and 
catching  sunbeams. 

Helen  leaned  against  the  cliff*  and  quivered  with 
delight,  and  that  deep  sense  of  flowers  that  belongs 
to  your  true  woman. 

Hazel  feared  she  was  ill. 

"  111  ?  "  said  she.  "  Who  could  be  ill  here  ?  It 
is  heaven  upon  earth.  O,  you  dears  !  O,  you 
loves  !  And  they  all  seemed  growing  on  the  sea, 
and  floating  in  the  sun." 

"  And  it  is  only  one  of  a  dozen  such,"  said  Hazel. 
"  If  you  would  like,  to  inspect  them  at  your  leisure, 
I'll  just  run  to  Palm-tree  Point ;  for  my  signal  is  all 
askew.     I  saw  that  as  we  came  along." 

Helen  assented  readily,  and  he  ran  off;  but  left 
her  the  provisions.  She  was  not  to  wait  dinner  for 
him. 

Helen  examined  two  or  three  of  the  flowery 
fissures,  and  found  fresh  beauties  in  each,  and  also 
some  English  leaves,  that  gave  her  pleasure  of 
another  kind ;  and,  after  she  had  revelled  in  the 
flowers,  she  examined  the  shore,  and  soon  discovered 
that  the  rocks,  which  abounded  here,  (though  there 
were  also  large  patches  of  clear  sand)  were  nearly 
all  pure  coral,  in  great  variety.  Red  coral  was 
abundant;  and  even  the  pink  coral,  to  which  fashion 
was  just  then  giving  a  fictitious  value,  was  there  by 
the  ton.  This  interested  her,  and  so  did  some 
beautiful  shells  that  lay  sparkling.  The  time  passed 
swiftly ;  and  she  was  still  busy  in  her  researches, 
when  suddenly  it  darkened  a  little,  and,  looking 
back,  she  saw  a  white  vapor  stealing  over  the  cliff", 
and  curling  down. 

Upon  this,  she  thought  it  prudent  to  return  to  the 
place  where  Hazel  had  left  her;  the  more  so  as  it 
was  near  sunset. 


The  vapor  descended  and  spread,  and  covered  sea 
and  land.  Then  the  sun  set :  and  it  was  darkness 
visible.  Coming  from  the  south,  the  sea-fret  caught 
Hazel  sooner  and  in  a  less  favorable  situation. 
Returning  from  the  palm-tree,  he  had  taken  the 
shortest  cut  through  a  small  jungle,  and  been  so 
impeded  by  the  scrub,  that,  when  he  got  clear,  the 
fog  was  upon  him.  Between  that  and  the  river,  he 
lost  his  way  several  times,  and  did  not  hit  the  river 
till  near  midnight.  He  followed  the  river  to  the 
lake,  and  coasted  the  lake,  and  then  groped  his  way 
towards  the  creek.  But,  after  a  while,  every  step 
he  took  was  fraught  with  danger ;  and  the  night 
was  far  advanced  when  he  at  last  hit  off  the  creek, 
as  he  thought.  He  halloed ;  but  there  was  no 
reply ;  halloed  again,  and  to  his  joy,  her  voice 
replied ;  but  at  a  distance.  He  had  come  to  the 
wrong  creek.  She  was  farther  westward.  He 
groped  his  way  westward,  and  came  to  another 
creek.  He  halloed  to  her,  and  she  answered  him. 
But  to  attempt  the  descent  would  have  been  mere 
suicide.  She  felt  that  herself,  and  almost  ordered 
him  to  stay  where  he  was. 

"  Why,  we  can  talk  all  the  same,"  said  she ;  "  and 
it  is  not  for  long." 

It  was  a  curious  position,  and  one  typical  of  the 
relation  between  them.  So  near  together,  yet  the 
barrier  so  strong. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  must  be  very  cold,"  said  he. 

"  O  no ;  I  have  my  seal-skin  jacket  on  ;  and  it 
is  so  sheltered  here.     I  wish  you  were  as  well  off." 

"  You  are  not  afraid  to  be  alone  down  there  ?  " 

"I  am  not  alone  when  your  voice  is  near  me. 
Now  don't  you  fidget  yourself,  dear  friend.  I  like 
these  little  excitements.  I  have  told  you  so  before. 
Listen  :  how  calm  and  silent  it  all  is ;  the  place  ; 
the  night !  The  mind  seems  to  fill  with  great  ideas, 
and  to  feel  its  immortality." 

She  spoke  with  solemnity,  and  he  heard  in  silence. 

Indeed  it  was  a  reverend  time  and  place :  the 
sea,  whose  loud  and  penetrating  tongue  had,  in  some 
former  age,  created  the  gully  where  they  both  sat 
apart,  had  of  late  years  receded,  and  kissed  the 
sands  gently  that  calm  night :  so  gently,  that  its  long, 
low  murmur  seemed  but  the  echo  of  tranquillity. 

The  voices  of  that  pair  sounded  supernatural,  one 
speaking  up,  and  the  other  down,  the  speakers 
quite  invisible. 

"  Mr.  Hazel,"  said  Helen,  in  a  low,  earnest  voice ; 
"  they  say  that  Night  gives  wisdom  even  to  the  wise  ; 
think  now,  and  tell  me  your  true  thoughts.  Has 
the  foot  of  man  ever  trod  upon  this  island  before  V  " 

There  was  a  silence  due  to  a  question  so  grave, 
and  put  with  solemnity,  at  a  solemn  time,  in  a  sol- 
emn place. 

At  last  Hazel's  thoughtful  voice  came  down. 
"  The  world  is  very,  very,  very  old.  So  old,  that 
the  words,  '  Ancient  History '  are  a  falsehood,  and 
Moses  wrote  but  as  yesterday.  And  man  is  a  very 
old  animal  upon  this  old,  old  planet;  and  has  been 
everywhere.     I  cannot  doubt  he  has  been  here." 

Her  voice  went  up.  "But  have  you  seen  any 
signs  ?  " 

His  voice  came  down.  "I  have  not  looked  for 
them.  The  bones  and  the  weapons  of  primeval 
man  are  all  below  earth's  surface  at  this  time  of 
day." 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  Then  Helen's  voice 
went  up  again.  "  But  in  modern  times  ?  Has  no 
man  landed  here  from  far-off  places,  since  ships 
were  built  ?  " 

The  voice  came  sadly  down.     "  I  do  not  know." 
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The  voice  went  up.     "  But  think  ! " 

The  voice  came  down.  "  What  calamity  can  be 
i.ew  in  a  world  so  old  as  this  ?  Everything  we  can 
do,  and  suffer,  others  of  our  race  have  done,  and 
suffered." 

The  voice  went  up.  "  Hush  !  there  'a  something 
moving  on  the  sand." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Hazel  waited  and  listened.     So  did  Helen,  and 

her  breath  came  fast ;  for  in  the  stilly  night  she 
heard  light  but  mysterious  sounds.  Something  was 
moving  'on  the  sand  very  slowly  and  softly,  but 
nearer  and  nearer.  Her  heart  began  to  leap.  She 
put  out  her  hand  instinctively  to  clutch  Mr.  Hazel ; 
but  he  was  too  far  off.  She  had  the  presence  of 
mind  and  the  self-denial  to  disguise  her  fears;  for  she 
knew  he  would  come  headlong  to  her  assistance. 

She  said  in  a  quivering  whisper,  "I'm  not 
frightened  ;  only  v — very  0 — curious." 

And  now  she  became  conscious  that  not  only  one 
but  several  tilings  were  creeping  about. 

Presently  the  creeping  ceased,  and  was  followed 
by  a  louder  and  more  mysterious  noise.  In  that 
silent  night  it  sounded  like  raking  and  digging. 
Three  or  four  mysterious  visitants  seemed  to  be 
making  era 

This  was  too  much ;  especially  coming  as  it  did 
after  talk  about  the  primeval  dead.  Her  desire  to 
scream  was  so  strong,  and  she  was  so  afraid  Hi/.ei 
would  break  his  neck,  if  she  relieved  her  mind  in 
that  way,  that  she  actually  took  her  handkerchief 
and  bit  it  hard. 

But  this  situation  was  cut  short  by  a  beneficent 
luminary.  The  sun  rose  with  a  magnificent  bound, 
— it  was  his  way  in  that  latitude,  —  and  everything 
unpleasant  winced  that  moment:  the  fog  shivered 
in  its  turn,  and  appeared  to  open  in  furrows  as  great 
javelins  of  golden  light  shot  through  it  from  the 
swiftly  rising  orb.  Soon,  those  golden  darts  in- 
creased to  streams  of  potable  fire,  that  burst  the  fog 
and  illumined  the  wet  sands :  and  Helen  burst  out 
laughing  like  chanticleer,  for  this  first  break  of  day 
revealed  the  sextons  that  had  seared  her,  —  three 
ponderous  turtles,  crawling,  slow  and  clumsy,  back 
to  sea.  Hazel  joined  her,  and  they  soon  found  what 
these  evil  spirits  of  the  island  had  been  at,  poor 
wretches.  They  had  each  buried  a  dozen  eggs  in 
the  sand:  one  dozen  of  which  were  very  soon  set 
boiling.  At  first,  indeed,  Helen  objected  that  they 
had  no  shells,  but  Hazel  told  her  she  might  as  well 
complain  of  a  rose  without  a  thorn.  He  assured  her 
turtles'  eggs  were  a  known  delicacy,  and  very  supe- 
rior to  birds' eggs  ;  and  so  she  found  them;  they 
were  eaten  with  the  keenest  relish. 

u  And  now,"  said  Helen.  "  for  my  discoveries. 
First,  here  are  my  English  leaves,  only  bigger.  I 
found  them  on  a  large  tree." 

"  English  leaves ! "  cried  Hazel,  with  rapture. 
"Why   it   is  the  caoutchouc!" 

"  O  dear,"  said  Helen,  disappointed ;  "  I  took 
it  for  the  India-rubber  tree." 

"  It  is  the  India-rubber  tree  ;  and  I  have  been 
hunting  for  it  all  over  the  island  in  vain,  and  using 
wretchedly  inferior  gums  for  want  of  it." 

"  I  'm  so  glad,"  said  Helen.  "  And  now  I  have 
something  else  to  show  you  :  something  that  cur- 
dled my  blood  ;  but  I  dare  say  I  was  very  foolish." 
She  then  took  him  half  across  the  sand  and  pointed 
out  to  him  a  number  of  stones  dotted  over  the  sand 
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in  a  sort  of  oval.  These  stones,  streaked  with  sea 
grass,  and  encrusted  with  small  shells,  were  not  at 
equal  distances,  but  yet,  allowing  for  gaps,  they 
formed  a  decided  figure.  Their  outline  resembled 
a  great  fish  wanting  the  tail. 


''Can  this  be  chance?"  asked  Helen;  "  O,  if 
it  should  be  what  I  fear,  and  that  is  —  Savage9  ! " 

Hazel  considered  it  attentively  a  long  time. 
"  Too  far  at  sea  for  living  savages,"  said  he.  "  And 
yet  it  cannot  be  chance.  What  on  earth  is  it  ?  It 
looks  Druidical.  But  how  can  that  be  '?  The  isl- 
and was  smaller  when  these  were  placed  here  than 
it  is  now."  He  went  nearer  and  examined  one  of 
the  stones  ;  then  he  scraped  away  the  sand  from  its 
base,  and  found  it  was  not  shaped  like  a  stone,  but 
more  like  a  whale's  rib.  He  became  excited  ;  went 
on  his  knees,  and  tore  the  sand  up  with  his  hands. 
Then  he  rose  up  agitated,  and  traced  the  outline 
again.  "  Great  Heaven  ! "  said  he,  "  why  it  is  a 
ship." 

*  A  ship  !  " 

"Ay,"  said  he,  standing  in  the  middle  of  it; 
" here,  beneath  our  feet,  lies  man;  with  his  work, 
and  his  treasures.  This  carcass  has  been  here  for 
many  a  long  year;  not  so  very  long  neither;  she  is 
too  big  for  the  16th  century,  and  yet  she  must  have 
beta  sunk  when  the  island  was  smaller.  I  take  it 
to  be  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese  ship :  probably  one 
of  those  treasure-ships  our  commodores,  and  char- 
tered pirates,  and  the  American  buccaneers,  used  to 
ehase  about  these  seas.  Here  lie  her  bones,  and  the 
bones  of  her  crew.  Your  question  was  soon  an- 
swered. All  that  we  can  say  has  been  said ;  can 
do  has  been  done;  can  sull'er  has  been  suffered." 

They  were  silent,  and  the  sunk  ship's  bones 
moved  them  strangely.  In  their  deep  isolation  from 
the  human  race,  even  the  presence  of  the  dead 
brought  humanity  somehow  nearer  to  them. 

They  walked  thoughtfully  away,  and  made  across 
the  sands  for  Telegraph  Point. 

Before  they  got  home,  Helen  suggested  that  per- 
haps if  he  were  to  dig  in  the  ship,  he  might  find 
something  useful. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  Impossible  !  The  iron  has 
all  melted  away  like  sugar  long  before  this.  Noth- 
ing can  have  survived  but  gold  and  silver,  and  they 
are  not  worth  picking  up,  much  less  digging  for; 
my  time  is  too  precious.  No,  you  have  found  two 
buried  treasures  to-day,  —  turtles'  eggs,  and  a  ship, 
freighted,  as  I  think,  with  what  men  call  the  pre- 
cious metals.  Well,  the  eggs  are  gold,  and  the  gold 
is  a  drug,  —  there  it  will  lie  for  me." 

Both  discoveries  bore  fruits.  The  ship  :  Hazel 
made  a  vow  that  never  again  should  any  poor  ship 
lay  her  ribs  on  this  island  for  want  of  warning.  He 
buoyed  the  reefs.  He  ran  out  to  White  Water  Isl- 
and, and  wrote  an  earnest  warning  on  the  black 
reef,  and,  this  time,  he  wrote  with  white  on  black. 
He  wrote  a  similar  warning,  with  black  on  white, 
at  the  western  extremity  of  Godsend  Island. 
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The  eggs :  Hazel  watched  for  the  turtles  at 
daybreak ;  turned  one  now  and  then ;  and  fed 
Helen  on  the  meat  or  its  eggs,  morn,  noon,  and 
night. 

For  some  time  she  had  been  advancing  in  health 
and  strength.  But,  when  the  rains  declined  consid- 
erably, and  she  was  all  day  in  the  air,  she  got  the 
full  benefit  of  the  wonderful  climate,  and  her  health, 
appetite,  and  muscular  vigor  became  truly  astonish- 
ing; especially  under  what  Hazel  called  the  turtle 
cure ;  though,  indeed,  she  was  cured  before.  She 
ate  three  good  meals  a  day,  and  needed  them  ;  for 
she  was  up  with  the  sun,  and  her  hands  and  feet 
never  idle  till  he  set. 

Four  months  on  the  island  had  done  this.  But 
four  months  had  not  shown  those  straining  eyes  the 
white  speck  on  the  horizon  ;  the  sail,  so  looked  and 
longed  for. 

Hazel  often  walked  the  island  by  himself;  not  to 
explore,  for  he  knew  the  place  well  by  this  time, 
but  he  went  his  rounds  to  see  that  all  his  signals 
were  in  working  order. 

He  went  to  Mount  Look-out  one  day  with  this 
view.  It  was  about  an  hour  before  noon.  Long 
before  he  got  to  the  mountain  he  had  scanned  the 
horizon  carefully,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  not  a 
speck.  So,  when  he  got  there,  he  did  not  look 
seaward,  but  just  saw  that  his  flagstaff  was  all  right 
and  was  about  to  turn  away  and  go  home,  when  he 
happened  to  glance  at  the  water;  and  there,  under- 
neath him,  he  saw  —  a  ship  ;  standing  towards  the 
island. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

He  started,  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked 
again.  It  was  no  delusion.  Things  never  did  come 
as  they  are  expected  to  come.  There  was  still  no 
doubtful  speck  on  the  horizon ;  but  within  eight 
miles  of  the  island  —  and  in  this  lovely  air  that 
looked  nearly  close — was  a  ship,  under  canvas. 
She  bore  S.E.  from  Mount  Look-out,  and  S.S.E. 
from  the  East  Bluff  of  the  island,  towards  which 
her  course  was  apparently  directed.  She  had  a 
fair  wind,  but  was  not  going  fast ;  being  heavily 
laden,  and  under  no  press  of  sail.  A  keen  thrill 
went  through  him ;  and  his  mind  was  a  whirl.  He 
ran  home  with  the  great  news. 

But,  even  as  he  ran,  a  cold  sickly  feeling  crawled 
over  him. 

"  That  ship  parts  her  and  me." 

He  resisted  the  feeling  as  a  thing  too  monstrous 
and  selfish,  and  resisted  it  so  fiercely,  that,  when  he 
got  to  the  slopes  and  saw  Helen  busy  at  her  work, 
he  waved  his  hat  and  hurrahed  again  and  again,  and 
seemed  almost  mad  with  triumph. 

Helen  stood  transfixed,  she  had  never  seen  him 
in  such  a  state. 

"  Good  news  ! "  he  cried  ;  "  great  news !  A  ship 
in  sight !     You  are  rescued  !  " 

Her  heart  leaped  into  her  mouth. 

"  A  ship ! "  she  screamed.     "  Where  ?  Where  ?  " 

He  came  up  to  her,  panting. 

"  Close  under  the  island.  Hid  by  the  bluff;  but 
you  will  see  her  in  half  an  hour.  God  be  praised  ! 
Get  everything  ready  to  go.  Hurrah !  This  is  our 
last  day  on  the  island." 

The  words  were  brave,  and  loud,  and  boisterous, 
but  the  face  was  pale  and  drawn,  and  Helen  saw  it, 
and  though  she  bustled  and  got  ready  to  leave,  the 
tears  were  in  her  eyes.    But  the  event  was  too  great 


to  be  resisted.  A  wild  excitement  grew  on  them 
both.  They  ran  about  like  persons  crazed,  and 
took  things  up,  and  laid  them  down  again,  scarcely 
knowing  what  they  were  doing.  But  presently 
they  were  sobered  a  little,  for  the  ship  did  not  ap- 
pear. They  ran  across  the  sands,  where  they 
could  see  the  Bluff;  she  ought  to  have  passed  that 
half  an  hour  ago. 

Hazel  thought  she  must  have  anchored. 

Helen  looked  at  him  steadily. 
"  Dear  friend,"  said  she,  "  are  you  sure  there  is  a 
ship  at  all  ?  Are  you  not  under  a  delusion  ?  This 
island  fills  the  mind  with  fancies.  One  day  I 
thought  I  saw  a  ship  sailing  in  the  sky.  Ah ! "  She 
uttered  a  faint  scream,  for,  while  she  was  speaking, 
the  bowsprit  and  jib  of  a  vessel  glided  past  the 
Bluff  so  closely,  they  seemed  to  scrape  it,  and  a  ship 
emerged  grandly,  and  glided  along  the  cliff. 

"  Ai-e  they  mad,"  cried  Hazel,  "  to  hug  the  shore 
like  that  ?     Ah  !  they  have  seen  my  warning." 

And  it  appeared  so,  for  the  ship  just  then  came 
up  in  the  wind  several  points,  and  left  the  Bluff 
dead  astern. 

She  sailed  a  little  way  on  that  course,  and  then 
paid  off  again,  and  seemed  inclined  to  range  along 
the  coast.  But  presently  she  was  up  in  the  wind 
again,  and  made  a  greater  ofting.  She  Avas  sailed 
in  a  strange,  vacillating  way ;  but  Hazel  ascribed 
this  to  her  people's  fear  of  the  reefs  he  had  indi- 
cated to  all  comers.  The  better  to  watch  her  ma- 
noeuvres, and  signal  her,  if  necessary,  they  both 
went  up  to  Telegraph  Point.  They  could  not  go 
out  to  her,  being  low  water.  Seen  from  this  height, 
the  working  of  this  vessel  was  unaccountable.  She 
was  to  and  off  the  wind  as  often,  as  if  she  was 
drunk  herself,  or  commanded  by  a  drunken  skipper. 
However,  she  was  kept  well  clear  of  the  home  reefs, 
and  made  a  good  offing,  and  so  at  last  she  opened 
the  bay  heading  N.W.,  and  distant  four  miles,  or 
thereabouts.  Now  was  the  time  to  drop  her  anchor. 
So  Hazel  worked  the  telegraph  to  draw  her  atten- 
tion, and  waved  his  hat  and  hand  to  her.  But  the 
ship  sailed  on.  She  yawed  immensely,  but  she 
kept  her  course  :  and,  when  she  had  gone  a  mile  or 
two  more,  the  sickening  truth  forced  itself  at  last 
upon  those  eager  watchers.  She  had  decided  not 
to  touch  at  the  island.  In  vain  their  joyful  signals. 
In  vain  the  telegraph.  In  vain  that  ery  for  help 
upon  the  eastern  cliff:  it  had  saved  her  but  not 
pleaded  for  them.  The  monsters  saw  them  on  the 
height,  —  their  hope,  their  joy, — saw  and  aban- 
doned them. 

They  looked  at  one  another  with  dilating  eyes,  to 
read  in  a  human  face  whether  such  a  deed  as  this 
could  really  be  done  by  man  upon  his  fellow. 
Then  they  uttered  wild  cries  to  the  receding  vessel. 
"  Vain,  vain,  all  was  in  vain. 

Then  they  sat  down  stupefied,  but  still  glaring  at 
the  ship,  and  each  at  the  same  moment  held  out  a 
hand  to  the  other,  and  they  sat  hand  in  hand  ;  all 
the  world  to  each  other  just  then,  for  there  was  the 
world  in  sight  abandoning  them  in  cold  blood. 

"  Be  calm,  dear  friend,"  said  Helen,  patiently. 
"  O  my  poor  father ! "  And  her  other  hand 
threw  her  apron  over  her  head,  and  then  came  a 
burst  of  anguish  that  no  words  could  utter. 

At  this  Hazel  started  to  his  feet  in  fury. 

"Now  may  the  God  that  made  sea  and  land 
judge  between  those  miscreants  there  and  you  !  " 

"  Be  patient,"  said  Helen,  sobbing.  "  O  be 
patient." 

"No!     I  will  not  be  patient,"  roared   Hazel. 
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"  Judge  thou  her  cause,  O  God  ;  each  of  these  tears 
against  a  reptile's  soul." 

And  so  he  stood  glaring,  and  his  hair  blowing 
■wildly  to  the  breeze  ;  while  she  sighed  patiently  at 
his  knee. 

Presently  he  began  to  watch  the  vessel  with  a 
grim  and  bitter  eye.  Anon  he  burst  out  suddenly, 
"  Aha !  that  is  right.  Well  steered.  Don't  cry, 
sweet  one ;  our  cause  is  heard.  Are  they  blind  ? 
Are  they  drunk  ?  Are  they  sick  ?  I  see  nobody  on 
deck  !  Perhaps  I  have  been  too —  God  forgive  me, 
the  ship's  ashore !  " 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

II  kl  :•:>.'  looked  up ;  and  there  was  the  ship  fast, 
and  on  her  side.  She  was  on  the  White  Water  Reef. 
Not  upon  the  black  rocks  themselves,  but  on  a  part 
of  them  that  was  under  water. 

Hazel  ran  down  to  the  beach  ;  and  there  Helen 
found  him  greatly  agitated.  All  his  anger  was 
gone  ;  he  had  but  one  thought  now,  —  to  go  out  to 
her  assistance.  But  it  still  wanted  an  hour  to  high 
water,  and  it  was  blowing  smartly,  and  there  was 
nearly  always  a  surf  upon  that  reef.  What  if  the 
should  break  up.  and  lives  be  lost? 

He  paced  the  sands  like  a  wild  beast  in  its  cage, 
in  an  agony  of  pity,  remorse,  and  burning  impa- 
tience. His  feelings  became  intolerable  ;  he  set  his 
back  to  the  boat,  and  with  herculean  strength 
forced  it  down  a  little  way  to  meet  the  tide.  He 
got  logs  and  put  them  down  for  rollers.  He  strove, 
he  strained,  he  straggled,  till  his  face  and  hands  were 
purple.  And  at  last  he  met  the  flowing  tide,  ami 
in  a  moment,  jumped  into  the  boat,  and  pushed  off 
Helen  begged  with  sparkling  eyes  to  be  allowed  to 
accompany  liim. 

"  What,  to  a  ship  smitten  with  scurvy  or  H 
knows  what  ?     Certainly  not.     Besides,  you  would 
be  wet  through;  it  is  blowing  rather  fresh,  and   I 
shall  carry  on.    Pray  for  the  poor  souls  I  go  to  help  ; 
and  for  me,  who  have  sinned  in  my  anger." 

He  hoisted  his  sail,  and  ran  out. 

Helen  stood  on  the  bank,  and  watched  him  with 
tender  admiration.  How  good  ami  brave  he  was ! 
And  he  could  go  into  a  passion  too,  when  she  was 
Wronged,  or  when  he  thought  she  was.  Well !  she 
admired  him  none,  the  less  for  that.  She  watched 
him  at  first  with  admiration,  but  soon  with  anxiety ; 
for  he  had  no  sooner  passed  North  (Jate,  than  the 
cutter  having  both  sails  set,  though  reefed,  lay  down 
very  much  and  her  hull  kept  disappearing.  Helen 
felt  anxious,  and  would  have  been  downright  fright- 
ened, but  for  her  confidence  in  his  prowess. 

By  and  by  only  her  staggering  sails  were  visible  ; 
and  the  sun  set  ere  she  reached  the  creek.  The 
wind  declined  with  the  sun,  and  Helen  made  two 
great  fires,  and  prepared  food  for  the  sufferers ;  for 
she  made  sure  Hazel  would  bring  them  off  in  a 
few  hours  more.  She  promised  herself  the  happi- 
ness of  relieving  the  distressed.  But  to  her  infinite 
surprise  she  found  herself  almost  regretting  that  the 
island  was  likely  to  be  peopled  with  strangers.  No 
matter,  she  should  sit  up  for  them  all  night,  and  be 
very  kind  to  them,  poor  things;  though  they  had 
not  been  very  kind  to  her. 

About  midnight,  the  wind  shifted  to  the  north- 
west, and  blew  hard. 

Helen  ran  down  to  the  shore,  and  looked  sea- 
ward. This  was  a  fiir  wind  for  Hazel's  return  ;  and 
she  began  to  expect  him  every  hour.  But  no ;  he 
delayed  unaccountably. 


And  the  worst  of  it  was,  it  began  to  blow  a  gale ; 
and  this  wind  sent  the  sea  rolling  into  the  bay  in  a 
manner  that  alarmed  her  seriously. 

The  night  wore  on ;  no  signs  of  the  boat ;  and 
now  there  was  a  heavy  gale  outside,  and  a  great  sea 
rolling  in,  brown  and  foaming. 

Day  broke,  and  showed  the  sea  for  a  mile  or  two  ; 
the  rest  was  hidden  by  driving  rain. 

Helen  kneeled  on  the  shore  and  prayed  for  him. 

Dire  misgivings  oppressed  her.  And  soon  these 
were  heightened  to  terror;  for  the  sea  began  to  dis- 
gorge things  of  a  kind  that  had  never  come  ashore 
before.  A  great  ship's  mast  came  tossing :  huge  as 
it  was,  the  waves  handled  it  like  a  toy.  Then  came 
a  barrel ;  then  a  broken  spar.  These  were  but  the 
forerunners  of  more  fearful  havoc. 

The  sea  became  strewed  and  literally  blackened 
with  fragments ;  part  wreck,  part  cargo  of  a  broken 
vessel. 

But  what  was  all  this  compared  with  the  horror 
that  followed  I 

A  black  object  caught  her  eye ;  driven  in  upon 
the  crest  of  a  wave. 

She  looked,  with  her  hair  flying  straight  back, 
and  her  eyes  almost  starting  from  her  head. 

It  was  a  boat,  bottom  up ;  driven  on,  and  tossed 
like  a  cork. 

It  came  nearer,  nearer,  nearer. 

She  dashed  into  the  water  with  a  wild  scream, 
but  a  wave  beat  her  backward  on  the  sand,  and,  as 
she  rose,  an  enormous  roller  lifted  the  boat  upright 
into  the  air,  and  breaking,  dashed  it  keel  uppermost 
on  the  beach  at  her  side  —  empty  !     ^  ^  eMlUnMd>] 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  GEYSER. 

[Translated  for  Kvkky  Saturday  from  the  Vamilien -Journal.] 

Tiik  landscape  of  Iceland  is  not  marked  by  much 
variety.  Though  often  grand,  it  is  always  dead 
and  monotonous.  Ever  the  same  alternation  of 
steep  valleys,  shut  in  by  precipitous  walls  of  rock, 
covered  usually  with  lichens  which  show  white  and 
•.'learning  in  the  distance,  of  basins  among  the 
hills,  formed  of  old  rugged  lava  fields,  of  dark  little 
mountain  lakes,  in  the  waters  of  which  no  fresh, 
green  vegetation  is  ever  mirrored.  Far  in  the 
southwestern  horizon  the  lofty  crest  of  Hecla  towers 
above  the  landscape.  Just  now,  the  mountain  giant 
persists  in  keeping  his  cap  upon  his  head,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  hot  July  day,  is  only  dimly  visible 
through  the  cloud  of  mist  which  surrounds  him. 
ould  have  gladly  paid  him  a  visit,  but  he  lies 
too  far  out  of  our  way.  Besides,' we  should  find  in 
the  ravines  which  score  the  broad  sides  of  the 
mountain  nothing  but  the  traces  of  its  destructive 
activity,  which  has  surrounded  it  with  an  eternal 
desolation.  Indeed,  every  day  we  meet  on  our  path 
the  signs  of  this  activity,  reminding  us  that  we  are 
standing  upon  a  spot  of  earth  which  has  been  for 
a<*es  subjected  to  unceasing  convulsions  of  the  sur- 
face. 

Six  days  since  our  departure  from  Reikiavik  lie 
behind  us.  —  days  full  of  toil  and  hardship,  which 
have  yielded  nothing,  save  at  night  a  friendly  wel- 
come to  the  lonely  farm-house  of  some  peasant,  a 
frugal  meal,  an  evening's  entertainment  in  the  so- 
called  "  bathing-room,"  —  Heaven  only  knows  why 
this  name  is  given  to  the  apartment  which  serves  as 
the  ordinary  living-room  of  the  Icelanders,  for  they 
never  by  any  chance  bathe  themselves,  ••-  and,  final- 
ly, a  hard  bed  upon  some  sheep-skins. 

To-day  we  stand  at  last  before  the  goal  of  all  our 
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wanderings,  and  at  the  same  time  before  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  Nature's  wonders,  not  only  in 
Iceland,  but  in  the  whole  world,  —  the  Geyser. 
It  was  not  until  late  in  the  evening  that  we 
reached  the  wretched  huts  of  some  poor  natives, 
who  have  found  a  meagre  home  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  "great  boiler."  Eager  as  we  were  to  get  sight 
of  the  famous  fountain,  we  were  forced  to  restrain 
our  curiosity  until  the  next  day,  as  our  guide,  in 
other  respects  not  particularly  superstitious,  made 
an  exception  in  favor  of  the  Geyser.  In  this  he 
onhr  shared  the  views  whick  are  in  vogue  among 
his  fellow-countrymen.  Old  traditions  relate  that 
the  Geyser  is  the  frightful  caldron  in  which  the 
Devil  cooks  up  the  damned,  and  that  the  temerity 
of  frivolous  sceptics  has  often  been  visited  with  con- 
dign punishment.  We  found,  therefore,  that  we 
must  submit,  and  defer  our  expectations  to  the  next 
morning. 

Nevertheless,  even  this  evening  we  were  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  wonderful 
Geyser.  From  the  remarks  which  our  hostess  let 
fall,  we  learned  that  the  exceedingly  simple  viands 
which  she  set  before  us  —  among  which  dried  un- 
salted  fish  played  a  most  important  part  —  had 
been  cooked  by  the  heat  of  one  of  the  little  springs 
which  surround  the  Great  Geyser,  and  without  doubt 
owe  their  origin  to  the  same  causes  as  the  latter. 
Although  the  couch  offered  us  for  the  night  was  but 
little  better  than  the  hard  tufa-rocks  without,  still 
we  were  at  least  protected  in  the  huts  from  the 
heavy  dew,  and,  more  than  all,  our  utter  exhaustion 
and  fatigue  made  us  soon  forget  the  want  of  accus- 
tomed comforts. 

At  last —  too  slowly,  indeed,  for  our  eager  expec- 
tation—  the  day  begins  to  break.  Our  guide  is 
already  up,  and  prepared  for  the  tramp,  and  we  do 
not  long  delay  to  follow  him.  A  short  walk  of  a 
few  minutes'  duration  brings  us  to  the  wonderful 
fountain.  It  lies  in  a  shallow  valley,  which  is  called 
by  the  inhabitants  Haukedul,  and  is  evidently  of 
volcanic  origin.  To  such  a  character  plainly  point 
the  sharply  separated  strata  of  tufa  and  streams  of 
scoria  piled  one  upon  another,  of  which  the  moun- 
tain walls  are  formed,  while  the  bed  of  the  valley  is 
a  swampy  meadow.  Here  and  there  a  thin  spiral 
of  steam  rises  from  one  of  the  hot  springs  already 
mentioned,  and,  indeed,  we  perceive  to  our  astonish- 
ment that  these  are  so  numerous  as  to  give  to  the 
basin  of  the  valley  the  appearance  of  the  bottom  of 
a  huge  sieve,  of  which  these  springs  form  the  open- 
ings. 

Through  this  labyrinth  of  springs,  the  waters  of 
which  sometimes  ooze  away  through  the  marshy 
meadow-land,  sometimes  bubble  and  boil  up  vio- 
lently to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more,  we  pick  our 
way  up  to  the  great  seething  fountain  itself.  This 
has  taken  care  to  make  its  presence  known,  even 
at  a  long  distance.  The  sediment  from  the  water 
which  is  continually  streaming  out  of  it  have  formed 
about  the  spring  a  circular  wall  two  hundred  lV.et 
or  more  in  thickness,  and  about  thirty  i'eet  in 
height.  When  the  summit  of  this  mound  is 
reached,  you  look  down  into  a  gently  sloping  basin, 
which  has  a  diameter  of  perhaps  sixty  ieet,  with  a 
depth  of  seven  or  eight  This  is  the  vast  caldron 
in  wluch  seethes  the  famous  Geyser,  far  more  grand, 
as  you  may  well  suppose,  than  our  most  renowned 
fountains  in  their  marble  basins.  In  the  middle  of 
this  bowl  i#  a  cylindrical  tube  or  shaft,  —  a  huge 
pit,  about  ten  feet  wide  at  the  top,  but  narrowing 
toward  the  base,  and  seventy  leet  or  more  in  depth. 


These,  at  least,  are  the  measurements  which  have 
been  made  by  an  enterprising  explorer  with  the 
aid  of  a  plumb-line. 

But  how  grievously  disappointed  were  we  by  qur 
first  sight  of  the  Geyser !  We  had  expected  to  find 
a  great  pillar  of  water  boiling  up  at  short  intervals 
with  mighty  convulsions ;  and,  instead  of  this,  we 
looked  down  upon  a  clear  water-mirror,  which  lay 
quietly  some  four  or  five  feet  below  the  edge  of  the 
central  shaft.  Glittei-ing  white  bubbles,  to  be  sure, 
rose  in  great  numbers  to  the  surface,  and  a  moder- 
ate ebullition,  which  every  now  and  then  agitated 
the  water,  gave  a  hint  of  the  mysterious  powers  at 
work  in  the  depths  of  this  giant  spring.  The  guide, 
who  had  meanwhile  thrown  himself  down  at  his 
ease  on  the  hard  ground,  and  was  perhaps  dream- 
ing of  the  time  when  cobolds  and  witches  still  car- 
ried on  their  wild  work  here,  smiled  at  our  disap- 
pointment. He  knew  only  too  well  that  it  would 
not  last  long,  and  that  we  would  soon  come  to  re- 
spect what  seemed  now  such  a  quiet,  innocent-look- 
ing well. 

Several  hours  have  passed  in  this  way.  The 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  Geyser  has  gradually 
risen,  and  almost  reached  the  upper  edge  of  the 
shaft.  This,  as  well  as  the  bubbles  now  rising  more 
quickly,  and  in  greater  numbers,  seem  to  our  guide 
the  sign  that  an  outburst  is  near  at  hand.  By  his 
advice  we  draw  back  from  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  well,  and  take  our  stand  on  the  summit  of 
the  wall.  From  this  point  we  can  overlook  the 
basin,  and  easily  and  distinctly  see  what  takes 
place  at  its  bottom.  The  violently  seething  flood 
has  in  the  mean  time  reached  the  edge  of  the  well, 
and  flows  slowly  over,  bubbling  and  boiling.  This 
is  the  moment  at  which  an  outbreak  usually  takes 
place.  Deep  down  in  the  entrails  of  the  earth  be- 
gins a  mysterious,  uncomfortable  grumbling  and 
murmuring,  which  presently  increases  to  a  rolling 
thunder,  accompanied  every  now  and  then  with  a 
dull  roar  or  sharp  detonation,  as  if  huge  rocks  were 
being  broken  and  rent  asunder  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  The  ground,  too,  trembles  so  violent- 
ly, that  the  wall  of  the  basin  seems  on  the  point  of 
falling  to  pieces.  And  now  the  whole  interior  of 
the  Geyser  rises  with  a  mighty  convulsion ;  a  boil- 
ing-hot column  of  water  separates  itself,  and  ascends 
higher  and  higher,  forming  itself  as  it  rises  into  dif- 
ferent, often  fantastic  shapes,  and  at  last  stands  for 
a  moment  —  an  animated  giant  pillar  —  seemingly 
motionless  before  us.  Breaking  forth  at  first,  girdled 
with  glittering  foam,  and  radiant  with  brilliant  col- 
ors, it  is  almost  instantly  veiled  in  impenetrable 
clouds  of  vapor  and  steam,  which  darken  the  sun 
itself,  even  when  in  the  full  brilliancy  of  noonday. 
But  t'.ie  huge  bright  column  of  water  itself  bursts 
its  way  through  the  thick  clouds  of  vapor,  and  its 
topmost  points  gleam  with  dazzling  white.  A  light 
crown  of  foam  wreathes  about  the  apex,  and  forms 
the  graceful  capital  of  the  huge  pillar,  which,  in- 
deed, lasts  only  for  a  moment  to  delight  the  eye  of 
the  astounded  beholder. 

As  if  exhausted  by  the  efforts  of  its  rise,  the  col- 
umn of  water  sinks  slowly,  then  more  quickly,  at 
last  with  fearful  rapidity.  Again,  the  earth  seems 
to  quake;  this  time,  however,  shaken  by  the  tre- 
mendous force  of  the  falling  waters,  which  in  a  mo- 
ment have  changed  the  whole  crater  into  a  lake. 
For  a  little  while  yet  there  hangs  above  the  fountain 
a  cloud  which  glitters  like  gold  and  silver  dust.  It 
is  the  water  from  the  upper  part  of  the  column, 
which  falls  back  to  the  earth  m  a  fine  mist.     The 
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breeze  meanwhile  has  carried  away  over  the  valley 
the  thick  clouds  of  steam,  which  sink  in  drops  upon 
the  grass  of  the  meadow,  kept  always  moist  by  these 
shower.-. 

We  have  remained  standing  all  this  time  on  the 
brink  of  the  wall,  wet  to  the  skin  and  shivering 
with  cold.  The  magnificence  of  the  sight  over- 
whelmed us  with  dumb  amazement.  And,  to  say 
the  truth,  the  powerful  impression  which  it  mack' 
upon  us  put  completely  to  flight  all  attempts  to 
understand  the  wonderful  phenomenon.  To  what 
a  tremendous  height  did  the  column  of  water  seem 
to  us  to  rise  !  How  impossible  to  believe  what  trust- 
worthy witnesses  assure  us  to  be  the  fact,  —  that  the 
gigantic  shaft  very  rarely  reaches,  never  exceeds,  a 
height  of  ninety  feet.  Our  experience  was  that  of 
which  we  see  instances  every  day.  Once  ready  to 
yield  to  illusion,  we  are  carried  in  a  moment  to  ex- 
tremes, and  always,  too,  in  perfectly  good  faith. 

The  wonderful  spectacle  Avhicli  an  outbreak  of 
the  Geyser  affords  has  long  been  a  subject  which 
has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  philosophers.  That 
the  effort  to  explain  it  has  given  rise  to  many  erro- 
neous theories  can  easily  be  imagined.  The  phe- 
nomenon is  now  so  far  understood  as  the  nature  of 
the  thing  will  permit ;  that  is  to  say,  an  hypothesis 
has  been  suggested,  which  suffices  at  least  to  ex- 
plain it  at  each  moment  of  its  manifestation. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  its 
nature,  two  questions  have  to  be  answered.  In  the 
first  pla ■•",  Ilow  is  the  fountain  shall  of  the  Gey.->-r 
formed  V  In  answering  this  question,  we  will  adopt 
the  explanation  of  the  famous  geologist  Cotta.  The 
hot  springs,  impregnated  with  silieious  earth,  which 
frequently  make  their  appearance  out  of  the  vol- 
canic rock  at  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  Ilecla,  on 
the  edge  of  a  high  plateau,  build  up  little  cones 
about  their  mouths  by  the  deposit  of  this  silieious 
earth.  The  formation  of  these  cones  takes  place  ia 
the  following  manner.  As  the  cooling  of  the  hot 
water  of  tin'  springs  causes  it  to  deposit  the  silieious 
earth  which  it  heids  in  solution,  and  as  this  d' 
is  the  greatest  near  the  outlet,  we  find  there  the 
thickest  livers  of  the  earth;  on  the  other  hand, 
immediately  over  the  outlet  itself,  t'.ie  contraction 
of  the  orifice  by  means  of  this  deposit  is  prevented 
partly  by  the  strong  current,  partly  by  the  high 
temperature  of  the  water.  The  cone  formed  in  this 
way  will  naturally  be  the  higher,  the  longer  the 
water  flows  from  the  opening  of  the  spring,  the 
greater  the  amount  of  silieious  earth  which  it  con- 
tains, and  the  more  quickly  it  cools.  In  proportion, 
therefore,  to  the  height  of  the  cone  is  the  length  of 
the  fountain  shaft  increased,  and  the  more  favora- 
ble do  these  conditions  become  for  violent  outbreaks 
both  of  water  and  steam. 

What  forces,  however,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
causes  of  these  violent  eruptions  ?  It  may  sound 
strange  when  we  say  that  it  is  the  same  force,  the 
action  of  which  every  child  observes  in  the  boiling 
tea-kettle ;  the  same  that  for  years  has  driven  our 
locomotives  over  the  railway,  our  steamers  over  the 
waves  of  the  ocean,  and  which  is  the  powerful  mo- 
tive element  in  a  thousand  and  one  different  ma- 
chines, —  the  power  of  confined  steam.  That  which 
a  centuiy  ago  was  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  human 
genius — the  practical  application  of  this  tremen- 
dous power — has  here  been  shadowed  forth  for  us 
by  nature  for  thousands  of  years.  Let  us  try  to 
explain,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  phenomenon  of 
the  eruption  itself.  After  every  outbreak,  the  sur- 
face stands  in  the  shaft  at  a  depth  of  several  feet, 


and  slowly  rises  from  this  level  until  it  flows  over 
the  edge.  All  the  water,  however,  does  not  flow 
away,  but  a  part  runs  back  from  the  sides  of  the 
basin  into  the  shaft,  and  sinks  down  along  the  sides 
of  the  latter,  until,  after  becoming  heated  anew,  it 
rises  again  with  the  stream  in  the  centre  of  the 
fountain.  Observation  has  shown,  also,  that  the 
temperature  of  this  column  diminishes  as  the  water 
rises ;  that  the  heat  is  always  greater  below  than 
above;  and,  also,  that  it  is  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease from  the  moment  of  one  eruption  to  that  of 
the  next  which  ensues,  without,  however,  reaching 
the  boiling-point.  The  temperature  comes  nearest 
this  point  at  a  height  midway  in  the  shaft,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  heat  which  is  being  constantly  evolved 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth  has  warmed  the  water 
to  tins  degree,  a  layer  of  the  latter  is  converted  into 
steam.  This  diminishes  the  pressure  upon  the  stra- 
tum next  beneath,  which,  in  obedience  to  one  of 
nature's  laws,  is  likewise  turned  to  steam,  and  so 
on,  with  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  column.  It  is  this  accumulated  steam  which, 
by  its  expansion,  drives  the  column  of  water  above 
it  with  great  violence  out  of  the  shaft  into  the  air, 
and  causes  the  wonderful  phenomenon  of  which  we 
were  the  delighted  and  astounded  witnesses.  After 
the  fall  of  the  column,  precisely  the  same  process 
bc«rins  anew. 


THE  AMERICAN  LECTURE-SYSTEM. 

BY    THOMAS    WENTWORTH    HIGGINSOX. 

Across  the  prairies  of  the  American  continent, 
five  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  and 
about  midway  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
shores,  there  moves  westward  into  the  wilderness  a 
railway  construction-train  of  eighty  vans.  There 
is  no  MOM  within  a  hundred  miles,  nor  sign  of 
human  existence  save  as  connected  with  the  new 
railway  it>elf.  Far  to  right  and  left,  among  distant 
mountains,  are  fifteen  hundred  wood-choppers  ;  far 
in  advance  are  two  thousand  men,  grading  the 
track ;  behind  them  follows  a  smaller  force,  laying 
the  wooden  sleepers.  In  the  rear  of  this  last  army 
the  construction-train  halts;  a  truck,  drawn  by  two 
hotecf,  takes  on  a  load  of  rails  with  the  necessary 
chain  and  spikes,  then  the  horses  set  off  at  a  gallop. 
They  stop  where  ten  men  are  stationed,  five  on  each 
side,  opposite  the  last  pair  of  rails  yet  laid.  The 
trunk  has  a  pair  of  rollers,  two  men  on  the  right 
seize  a  rail  and  throw  it  on  the  roller,  three  others 
run  it  out  to  the  proper  distance,  while  the  group 
on  the  left  are  similarly  employed.  W'ith  a  single 
swing,  the  end  of  each  rail  is  forced  into  the  chair 
already  laid.  The  chief  of  the  squad  shouts  "  Down  !  " 
when  the  second  chair  is  at  once  set,  and  the  next 
rail  grasped.  Twice  in  every  minute  there  comes 
from  each  side  of  the  line  that  cry  of  ''Down!" 
It  is  the  measured  footstep  of  advancing  civilization. 
With  each  day's  sunset  more  than  two  additional 
miles  of  this  habitable  globe  have  been  permanently 
girdled  and  possessed  by  man.  These  iron  rails 
once  laid,  all  else  follows,  —  all  the  signs  and  appli- 
ances of  Americau  social  order :  the  farm,  the  work- 
shop, the  village,  the  church,  the  school-house,  the 
New  York  Tribune,  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  the 
popular  Lecture-system. 

The  village  once  established,  the  railway  becomes 
its  tributary,  bears  its  products  to  the  market, 
brings  its  means  of  comfort  and  of  culture.  Soon 
there  must  be  imported  some  apparatus  for  social 
recreation,  —  a  juggler,    a   travelling   "circus,"   a 
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band  of  "  Ethiopian  Minstrels"  with  "banjo"  and 
"  bones."  But  this  is  not  enough.  Gradually  the 
New  England  element,  which  is  apt  to  be  the  or- 
ganizing and  shaping  force  in  a  northwestern  town, 
calls  loudly  for  some  direct  intellectual  stimulus. 
It  must  see  the  men  of  note,  must  have  some  con- 
tact with  the  more  cultivated  Eastern  mind. 
"  Europe,"  says  Emerson,  "  stretches  to  the  Allegha- 
nies."  From  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  then,  must 
intellectual  delights  be  sought.  Let  us  have  the 
orator,  the  philosopher,  the  poet ;  but  as  we  cannot 
go  to  him,  he  must  come  to  us. 

Yet  at  first  the  soil  is  rather  unprepared  for  intel- 
lectual culture,  pure  and  simple;  it  must  be  admin- 
istered in  combination  with  something  else  for  a 
time.  Youth  and  levity  crave  a  dance,  for  in- 
stance ;  the  dance  is  conceded ;  but  since  many  of 
the  guests  must  ride  twenty  miles  for  their  pleasure, 
it  will  be  an  obvious  economy  to  appoint  the  lecture 
for  the  same  evening,  permitting  one  admittance-fee 
to  serve  for  both.  "  Tickets  to  Emerson  and  ball, 
one  dollar."  There  is  no  end  to  these  combinations 
in  -  the  earlier  stages  of  intellectual  colonization. 
There  lies  before  me  a  handbill,  printed  last  winter 
in  a  village  of  Indiana,  wherein  Mr.  J.  Jackson 
offers  to  read  Hamlet  for  twenty-five  cents,  ladies 
free.  He  modestly  adds  that  "  after  the  reading  he 
will  develop  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  company, 
with  a  small  capital,  for  the  manufacture  of  silk 
handkerchiefs  of  a  quality  superior  to  anything  in 
the  market,  and  will  relate  some  incidents  of  his 
early  life  in  connection  with  this  particular  article." 
Thus  Mr.  J.  Jackson  artfully  allures  his  audience  to 
tears,  and  then  stanches  their  griefs  with  his  own 
pocket-handkerchiefs. 

These  are  the  germs  of  the  Lecture-system.  After 
a  time  these  crude  beginnings  are  matured  and  sys- 
tematized, and  arrangements  are  made  for  a  sepa- 
rate course  of  lectures,  which  may  at  the  utmost 
include  a  concert  or  two,  and  perhaps  a  dramatic 
reading,  —  pocket-handkerchiefs  not  included.  A 
public  meeting  is  perhaps  called ;  some  simple  organ- 
ization is  effected,  perhaps  in  connection  with  some 
local  charity  which  may  share  the  profits  of  the 
enterprise,  while  provision  is  made  against  any 
deficit  by  the  subscriptions  of  a  few  energetic  men. 
Officers  are  appointed  —  usually  a  Lecture-commit- 
tee —  to  select  the  speakers,  a  Secretary  to  invite 
them,  a  Treasurer  to  pay  them,  and  a  President  to 
introduce  them  to  the  audience.  The  lecture  then 
becomes  the  weekly  excitement  of  the  place ;  all 
local  appointments  make  way  for  it,  and  it  attracts 
people  from  long  distances.  That  is  if  they  be  of 
New  England  birth ;  for  the  popular  lecture  cannot 
exist  below  a  certain  parallel  of  latitude,  while 
foreign  immigrants  are  apt  to  avoid  it,  —  or  to  taste 
of  it,  as  they  do  of  any  other  national  dish,  with 
courtesy,  but  not  with  relish. 

A  winter's  course  of  lectures  may  vary  from  a 
half-dozen  to  a  score.  At  first,  each  local  organi- 
zation acts  on  its  own  responsibility.  Soon  it  is 
found  practicable  for  a  few  adjacent  towns  to  co- 
operate in  their  plans,  thus  offering  to  their  favorite 
lecturers  a  series  of  engagements  on  the  same  line 
of  travel.  Carrying  this  method  yet  farther,  there 
has  grown  up  an  extensive  organization  of  "  West- 
ern Literary  Societies,"  whose  range  extends  from 
Pittsburg  in  Pennsylvania  to  Lawrence  in  Kansas. 
The  agent  of  this  association,  Mr.  G.  L.  Torbert,  of 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  has,  during  the  past  winter,  nego- 
tiated between  thirty-five  lectures  and  one  hundred 
and  ten  societies,  arranging  for  each  society  a  tol- 


erably regular  course  of  lectures,  and  for  each  ora- 
tor a  continuous  series  of  engagements,  longer  or 
shorter.  In  the  autumn  he  issued  his  list  of 
speakers,  with  their  respective  subjects  and  prices, 
leaving  each  society  to  make  its  selection  from  the 
list.  The  lecturer  has  no  trouble  about  the  matter 
after  he  has  once  inspired  the  Western  public  Avith 
an  appetite  for  his  services.  He  states  his  demands, 
the  agent  does  all  the  rest ;  and  the  happy  itiner- 
ant leaves  home  with  a  printed  circular  in  his 
pocket,  assigning  his  dozen  or  his  hundred  engage- 
ments, as  the  case  may  be.  Perhaps  he  has  never 
heard  the  names  of  many  of  the  towns  where  he  is 
to  find  his  audiences ;  no  matter,  he  is  sure  that 
they  will  all  be  there,  posted  a  day's  journey  apart, 
along  his  designated  route.  Arriving  at  each  town, 
he  will  surely  find  his  committee-man  awaiting  him, 
and  each  will  recognize  the  other  by  that  freema- 
sonry of  the  eye  which  brings  host  and  guest  to- 
gether. So  smoothly,  in  short,  does  the  great 
machine  revolve  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  inter- 
ruption, unless  from  some  great  snow  storm  blockad- 
ing twenty  lecturers  on  as  many  different  railways, 
and  thus  disappointing  a  score  of  audiences.  For 
an  appointment  once  missed  can  by  no  means  be 
taken  up  again  ;  the  traveller  must  hasten  on  for 
the  next. 

It  is  an  exciting  life,  thus  to  find  one's  self  mov- 
ing to  and  fro,  a  living  shuttle,  to  weave  together 
this  new  web  of  national  civilization.  Were  the 
audiences  never  so  dull,  the  lecturer's  task  would 
have  interest  in  view  of  its  results.  But  the  audi- 
ences are  rarely  dull,  and  it  is  usually  worth  the 
labor  that  it  costs  him  to  meet  them  face  to  face. 
True,  he  must  spend  night  after  night  in  "  sleeping- 
cars,"  taking  such  slumber  as  he  may  while  his 
rocking-cradle  is  whirled  on.  He  rises  at  dawn, 
perhaps,  for  some  comfortless  change  of  convey- 
ance, or  some  shivering  wayside  breakfast.  He 
dozes  half  the  day,  and  in  his  waking  hours  risks 
his  eyes  over  newspapers,  or  his  temper  over  poli- 
tics. He  arrives  hungry  at  his  place  of  destination, 
and  must  perhaps  hasten  at  once,  having  reached 
the  lowest  ebb  of  human  forlornness,  to  his  lecture- 
room.  But  there  the  scene  changes.  With  the 
glare  of  the  gas-lamps  there  comes  a  sudden  stim- 
ulus, such  as  the  footlights  give  to  the  jaded  actor. 
The  lighted  hall  looks  familiar,  the  faces  appear 
well  known  ;  it  seems  to  be  the  same  friendly  audi- 
ence that  has  travelled  with  him  from  the  Atlantic 
shore.  At  any  rate,  these  men  and  women  will 
laugh  where  their  predecessors  laughed,  applaud 
where  they  applauded.  It  may  seem  hard  to  throw 
new  life  into  an  opening  paragraph  that  has  done 
daily  duty  at  precisely  that  hour  for  the  four  weeks 
previous,  but  it  can  be  done.  Animation  comes 
back,  a  new  allusion  occurs,  a  fresh  image ;  the  lec- 
ture is  trite,  to  be  sure,  but  surely  a  poor  wanderer 
may  be  forgiven  for  a  few  vain  repetitions,  if  his  ob- 
ject be  that  his  children  may  repeat  their  daily 
bread.  So  he  contends  bravely  for  his  one  glorious 
hour  against  an  atmosphere  of  too  crowded  life  and 
the  inertion  of  an  asphyxiated  audience. 

Closing  with  such  climax  of  eloquence  as  Heaven 
may  send,  he  retires  meekly  to  his  seat,  and  accepts 
with  due  modesty  the  guarded  compliments  of  the 
presiding  officer.  In  return,  the  lecturer  praises  the 
intelligence  of  that  particular  audience  and  the  con- 
venient architecture  of  the  Town  Hall ;  and  then, 
descending  from  the  platform,  he  shakes  hands  with 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements  and  the  Board  of 
Selectmen.     All   now   is  peaceful,  and  he  retires 
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with  a  sense  of  conscious  virtue  to  his  hotel,  or  is 
perhaps  received  as  a  guest  in  some  little  Western 
home,  a  bit  of  transplanted  New  England,  where  he 
finds  Longfellow's  "  Dante  "  on  the  table,  and  Mil- 
lais's  "  Huguenot  Lovers  "  on  the  walls.  There  he 
finds  himself  overwhelmed  with  kindnesses,  for 
which  no  return  is  asked  save  the  last  item  of  gos- 
sip from  the  cities,  and  then  his  spirits  rise  with  this 
easy  popularity,  and  he  thinks  lecturing  a  delightful 
career. 

The  next  morning,  too,  when  the  drive  to  the 
railway  seems  pleasant  in  the  frosty  air,  and  he 
whirls  away,  a  hundred  dollars  richer,  to  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new,  the  life  he  leads  seems  yet  at- 
tractive. It  is  only  as  the  day  goes  on,  and  his 
jaded  spirits  droop  steadily  from  the  morning  ex- 
citement to  the  noon  collapse,  that  he  again  settles 
into  a  proper  sense  of  his  forlorn  condition.  Then 
savage  fancies  begin  to  haunt  his  breast,  and  he  lik- 
ens himself  to  that  fabled  piece  of  comfortless  orni- 
thology, the  huma,  which  hovers  unceasingly  and 
never  alights.  It  is  a  symbol  so  suitable  to  this  hap- 
leM  profession  that  Dr.  Holmes,  in  the  "  Autocrat," 
confesses  to  having  employed  it  on  two  successive 
lecturing  tours  to  the  same  kind  hostess  at  the  same 
tea-table. 

But  tea-table  and  kind  hostess  belong  not  al- 
ways to  the  lecturer.  More  often  he  encounters 
the  stern  hardships  of  American  hotel  life.  In 
the  large  cities  he  may  often  obtain  sumptuous  fare 
at  corresponding  prices,  but  the  village  inn  of 
English  traditions  has  no  existence  in  America,  and 
in  its  place  are  sorrow,  privation,  and  wearin- 
the  flesh.  The  lecturer  goes  forth  boldly  on  his  first 
trip,  assuring  the  wife  of  his  bosom  that  she 
not  fear  fbf  him,  since  he  can  subsist  on  the  sim- 
plest fere.  If-  Beads  back  words  of  lofty  cheer 
troth  the  first  stopping-place,  while  he  explores  the 
savory  luncheon,  packed  by  the  fair  hands  in  its 
basket.  Too  late  he  learns  tint  the  simplest  fare  is 
the  one  thin ;;  that  neither  love  nor  money  can  com- 
monly procure  him,  after  the  basket  is  once  empty  ; 
and  he  fmds'to  his  cost  that  digeatrve  organs  which 
have  been  trained  to  simplicity  are  precisely  those 
most  endangered  by  lard  and  fried  pork.  Worst  of 
all,  the  lecturer's  nervous  system  U  a  Dart  of  his 
in-trade,  and  upon  his  mat  I  and  drink 

depends  the  intellectual  pabuhirtt  of  his  audience. 
He  na  -red  an  Obstacle  Which  can  only  be 

coilquercd  !>y  reforming  the  dietetic  habits  of  a  na- 
tion. Dickeli3vs  tale  of"  Mugby  Junction  "  had  but 
a  moderate  BttcC8SS  in  America,*  and  I  fancy  that  it 
was  becattSQ  it  portrayed  a  condition  of  Culinary 
things  BO  superior  to  the  average  fare  on  our  own 
railways,  that  we  could  never  quite  understand  his 
id  of  complaint. 

So  seriously  is  this  great  evil  brought  home  to  the 
lecturer's  daily  life,  that  he  sometimes  feels  moved 
to  'begin  at  the  foundations,  and  discourse  on  the 
cookery-book.  This  present  writer,  when  young 
and  inexperienced,  did  thus  essay  to  break  a  feeble 
lance  against  American  pie.  How  little  knows  any 
foreigner,  when  he  hears  the  name  of  this  dish,  that 
though  to  him  it  has  been  a  mere,  luxury  of  the 
dessert,  it  is  in  this  republic  one  cf  the  great  ruling 
forces.  Cotton  is  dethroned,  slavery  is"  fallen,  but 
pie  is  still  king,  Pie  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the 
grove,  and,  of  course,  the  railway  station.  I  have 
known  a  farmer's  Wife  to  say  soberly  that  she  had 


*  The  writer  probably  'means  a  comparatively  "moderate  suc- 
cess." A  hundred  thousdnd  copies  of  Mugby  tiupction  were  sold 
in  this  couutry.  —  Editor  or  E.  S. 


given  up  making  bread,  because  her  children  pre- 
ferred pie.  Accordingly,  on  one  occasion,  this  mod- 
est lecturer  protested  against  this  excess  of  indul- 
gence. He  spoke  especially  of  the  accustomed 
mince  pic  of  America,  which  he  justly  described  as 
consisting  of  something  white  and  indigestible  at 
the  top,  and  something  moist  and  indigestible  at 
bottom,  with  untold  horrors  in  the  middle.  Return- 
ing homeward  by  rail  next  morning,  he  found  his 
lecture  under  discussion  by  two  passengers.  A 
respectable  dame  had  asked  another  if  she  had 
heard  it. 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "I  did  n't.  But  Miss  Jones 
she  come  home  that  night,  and  she  flung  her  hood 
right  down  on  the  tabic,  and  says  she, — 'There,' 
says  she.  '  Mr.  Jones,  I  'm  never  gotn'  to  have 
another  o'  them  mince  pies  in  the  house  just  as  long 
as  I  live,'  says  she.  '  There  was  Sammy,'  says  she, 
'  he  was  sick  all  last  night,  and  I  do  believe  it  was 
nothin'  in  all  the  world  but  just  them  mince  pies,* 
says  she." 

"  Well,"  said  the  other  lady,  a  slow,  deliberate 
personage,  "  I  do  suppose  that  them  kind  of  con- 
comitants ain't  good  things." 

Here  the  conversation  closed,  but  Sam  Weller 
did  not  feel  more  gratified,  when  he  heard  the  Bath 
footmen  call  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  a  "  swarry," 
and  wondered  what  they  could  call  a  roast  one, 
th  in  I  when  my  poor  stock  of  phrases  was  rein- 
forced  by  this   unexpected  polysyllable. 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  racy  personal  criticisms 
which  may  await  the  lecturer.  Passing  usually 
unrecognized  in  his  travelling  dress,  he  may  be 
to  describe  his  own  appearance,  may  be  ad- 
to  attend  his  own  lecture  or  else  dissuaded 
from  it,  may  assist  in  the  dissection  of  his  own  men- 
tal traits,  or  officiate  at  the  funeral  of  his  own  rep- 
utation. Each  professional  tour  may  thus  replenish 
his  stock  of  anecdotes  for  the  next.  A  well-known 
lecturer  was  lately  ascending  the  steps  of  some 
great  hotel,  he  being  in  very  travel-stained  condi- 
tion, and  bearing  his  valise  in  his  hand.  A  red- 
.  over-dressed  lady  paused  in  her  descent  to 
accost  him.  "  Pray,"  said  she,  "  are  you  the 
porter  ?  "  "  No,  madam,"  he  courteously  responded, 
"  are  you  the  chambermaid  ?  " 

Sometimes,  to  be  sure.  '  >ver  that  there 

is  some  quite.  diiieront  basis  for  the  popular  zeal 
which  ho  at  first  claimed  as  personal  to  himself.  I 
iber  that  once,  when  travelling  on  a  small 
brand;  railway  to  fulfil  an  engagement,  I  heard  on 
the  way  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  that  evening's 
lecture.  Conductors,  brakemen,  and  passengers 
were  all  comparing  notes  about  it,  and  all  seemed 
to  agree  that  nothing  should  prevent  them  from 
being  present.  I  could  not  quite  make  out  their 
special  point  of  sympathy,  but  sat  in  pleasing  medi- 
tation on  the  intelligence  of  this  particular  region. 
By  the  time  we  drew  near  the  terminus,  the  con- 
ductor had  his  eye  on  me  as  the  only  stranger  and 
the  probable  orator.  When  he  accost.  1  me,  and  I 
owned  the  .fact,  he  burst  eagerly  into  conversation. 
'•  You  are  probably  not  aware,"  he  said  with  dig- 
nity, *  that  the  President  of  the  Lecture-a«sociation, 
who  should  introduce  you  to-night,  is  absent  from 
the  village,  and  that  yon  will  be  introduced  by  the 
Vice-President,  who  is  engineer  of  this  very  train." 

Here  was  the  elucidation  !  All  this  intellectual 
interest  was  but  railway  esprit  du  corps.  When  the 
time  came,  the  engineer  introduced  me,  very  quietly 
and  properly  ;  in  his  evening  dress,  he  would  have 
passed  for  a  robust  geological  professor.     I  found 
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him  a  most  intelligent  man,  and  a  reader  of  Emer- 
son ;  and  he  drove  me  home  on  his  locomotive  the 
next  morning. 

I  have  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  recent  expansion  of 
the  American  Lecture-system  in  the  Western  States, 
because  it  is  there  most  thoroughly  organized,  and 
takes  its  most  characteristic  forms.  In  the  maturer 
civilisation  of  the  Eastern  States  it  is  more  mingled 
with  other  intellectual  influences,  and  it  also  needs 
less  of  centralized  organization.  Lecturers*  are 
more  accessible,  and  can  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments. An  effort  is  now  being  made,  however,  by 
the  "  American  Literary  Bureau  "  at  New  York,  to 
introduce  into  the  Eastern  circuit  something  of  the 
method  which  prevails  at  the  West.  Its  superintend- 
ent, Mr.  James  K.  Medbery,  has  made  engagements 
for  nearly  thirty  lectures  during  the  past  winter,  in 
eight  different  States  of  the  Union,  including  a  por- 
tion of  the  field  covered  also  by  the  "  Associated 
Western  Literary  Societies."  There  are  probably 
some  two  hundred  such  societies  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  several  times  that  number  in  the 
Atlantic  States.  More  accurate  statistics  have  not 
yet  been  obtained. 

The  stronghold  of  the  system  has  always  been  in 
Massachusetts,  where  it  originated ;  it  has  spread 
thence  westward,  but  not  far  southward ;  it  has 
never  taken  much  hold  in  New  York  city,  for 
instance,  nor  in  the  Middle  States  generally,  while 
in  the  Slave  States  it  never  gained  a  footing  at  all. 
It  came  into  existence  about  forty  years  ago ;  and 
one  of  its  leading  founders  was  our  great  school 
reformer,  Horace  Mann.  At  first,  there  were  no 
professional  lecturers,  but  each  local  course  was 
carried  on  by  the  lawyers,  physicians,  and  clergymen 
of  the  neighborhood.  As  certain  lecturers  became 
more  popular,  they  extended  their  range,  and  were 
paid  a  fee.  Fifteen  dollars  was  a  large  fee  at  first, 
—  ten  dollars  seemed  more  reasonable ;  and  it  was 
long  before  it  crept  up  to  twenty-five  and  fifty. 
Even  now,  the  standard  of  prices  at  the  East  remains 
far  below  that  prevailing  at  the  West,  partly, 
because  the  lecturers  have  not  so  far  to  go,  and 
partly,  because  there  are  more  competing  entertain- 
ments, and  the  community  will  not,  therefore,  pay 
so  much. 

The  introduction  of  professional  lecturers,  while 
strengthening  and  popularizing  the  system,  has 
doubtless  tended  to  banish  the  old  style  of  lectures. 
The  present  aspect  of  things  must  be  quite  unlike 
the  English  system  of  "  Mechanics'  Institutes,"  where 
some  eminent  professor  gives  instructions  in  Geol- 
ogy, or  Barnes  Newcome  discourses  to  his  constituents 
on  the  "Poetry of  the  Domestic  Affections."  With 
us,  poetry  and  science  have  almost  left  the  field. 
The  popular  lecture  is  coming  to  be  a  branch  of 
that  national  institution  "  the  stump."  Politics, 
long  excluded  by  common  consent,  now  threaten  to 
exclude  everything  else.  The  long  slavery  agita- 
tion, and  the  war  for  the  Union,,  very  properly 
brought  this  element  in,  and  it  certainly  shows  no 
symptoms  of  going  out.  The  public  demands  a 
glimpse  at  every  public  man,  and  especially  every 
prominent  reformer ;  and,  not  that  only,  but  they 
wish  to  see  him,  as  if  he  was  an  Indian  warrior  in 
his  war-paint.  Wendell  Phillips  may  be  patiently 
heard  for  once  discoursing  discreetly  on  the  "  Lost 
Arts,"  or  on  "  Street-life  in  Europe,"  but  the  next 
season  he  must  come  in  all  his  terrors,  and,  thence- 
forward he  must  bring  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife 
every  time. 

Now,  this  tendency  has  its  good  results.     Great 


public  questions  must  be  discussed,  and  they  can 
nowhere  be  discussed  so  well.  There  are  problems 
now  pressing  upon  us  which  political  parties  sedu- 
lously avoid,  and  for  which  the  Lecture-system  gives 
an  opening,  —  as,  for  instance,  the  question  of  suffrage 
for  women,  both  sides  of  which  are  now  being  ably 
advocated  through  this  means  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  Again,  even  party  questions 
can  thus  be  handled  without  the  trammels  of  party. 
The  popular  lecture  is  the  antidote  to  the  caucus. 
On  its  free  platform,  the  statesman  speaks  for  him- 
self alone,  and  commits  nobody ;  he  rises  as  if  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  and  proceeds  without  ref- 
erence to  a  prospective  division.  Moreover,  an 
outlet  is  thus  afforded  to  men  who  keep  aloof  from 
all  party  ties.  I  have  seen  Wendell  Phillips  re- 
ceived with*  admiration  and  delight  by  audiences, 
of  whom  not  one  in  a  hundred  would  admit  the 
truth  of  his  assertions,  —  until  twelve  months  after 
they  were  uttered. 

But  with  this  great  good  there  comes  an  evil  also. 
What  public  policy  gains  by  this  change  of  theme, 
literature  and  art  lose.  With  the  name  "  lyceum  " 
is  also  passing  away  the  "  lyceum  lecture."  The 
scholar  recedes  from  sight,  and  the  impassioned 
orator  takes  his  place.  There  is  no  time  for  Long- 
fellow to  analyze  Dante,  nor  for  Lowell  to  explain 
Hamlet,  while  Sumner  thunders  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord  against  a  delinquent  President,  or  Anna  Dick- 
inson pleads  for  the  enfranchisement  of  one  half  the 
human  race.  Agassiz  is  now  the  only  popular  lec- 
turer on  science  who  can  be  said  to  have  a  hear- 
ing ;  and  Emerson  is  the  only  very  prominent  liter- 
ary man  who  now  keeps  the  field.  Holmes  has 
almost  ceased  lecturing,  by  his  own  choice,  since 
his  great  success  as  a  magazinist ;  and  George  Cur- 
tis seems  to  have  withdrawn  himself  from  all  perma- 
nent literary  work  since  winning  such  easy  fame  on 
the  platform.  Yet  the  old  style  of  "  instructive  " 
lectures  has  not  wholly  vanished  ;  nobody  yet 
wishes  absolutely  to  exclude  them ;  and  there  is 
fortunately  always  in  the  field  some  Arctic  explorer, 
or  some  slayer  of  gorillas,  whose  narratives,  if  they 
do  not  always  fill  the  mind  with  facts,  at  least  afford 
a  vigorous  tonic  to  the  imagination.  And,  if  science 
and  art  are  banished  from  the  popular  organizations, 
they  occasionally  find  refuge  in  the  larger  cities, 
under  the  special  shelter  of  some  Cooper  Institute 
in  New  York,  or  Lowell  Lectures  in  Boston. 
There,  if  reports  be  true,  these  elevated  pursuits 
can  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  a  man  may  ven- 
ture on  such  depths  of  wisdom  as  to  rid  himself  at 
last  of  all  human  audience,  except  his  wife  and  the 
janitor. 

But  even  with  these  drawbacks,  the  American 
Lecture-system  has  this  great  result,  that  it  furnishes 
a  ready  standard  by  which  to  try  all  prominent 
men.  They  must  at  least  face  the  people  eye  to 
eye.  This  ordeal  of  the  gaslight  displays  to  all 
beholders  the  face,  the  form,  the  bearing  of  the 
speaker.  Once  placed  before  his  public  he  can  no 
more  evade  inspection  than  if  he  were  a  statue  in 
the  public  square.  All  men  are  not  statuesque,  and 
the  most  subtile  genius  may  often  shrink,  jt  is  true, 
from  such  a  glare  of  publicity.  It  is  a  test  which 
bears  severely  on  the  over-sensitive,  or  on  those  ill- 
furnished  with  voice  or  presence.  It  moreover 
tends  to  the  ignoring  of  all  thoughts  which  can- 
not be  put  up  in  available  parcels  of  sixty  minutes' 
compass.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  helps  to  train 
each  speaker  into  a  whole  manhood ;  it  saves  the 
philosopher  from  becoming  a  pedant,  the  student 
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from  being  an  intellectual  voluptuary,  and  it  places 
each  in  broad,  healthy  contact  with  his  fellow- 
men. 

Before  this  popular  audience  your  finer  points 
will  probably  fail  of  appreciation,  your  cheapest 
effects  may  tell  better  than  your  choicest ;  there  is 
no  room  for  the  subtile  and  evanescent,  nor  yet  for 
the  profound  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  you  know 
that  your  broadest  common-sense,  your  heartiest 
sympathy,  your  manliest  courage  will  be  sure  of 
appreciation.  You  have  to  do  with  people  who  do 
not  ask  to  be  flattered,  and  will  not  bear  to  be  pat- 
ronized ;  and  insist  on  hearing  something  that  shall 
interest  them,  and  are  ready  and  eager  to  be 
taught 

It  is  good  for  the  man  of  literature  or  science  to 
meet  such  an  audience :  it  makes  him  one  of  the 
people ;  he  goes  back  to  his  library  strengthened. 
Jle  finds  that  whatever  else  the  mass  of  men  like  or 
dislike,  they  always  like  true  manhood.  Knowledge, 
grace,  taste,  even  logic,  arc  all  secondary  to  this. 
Horace  Greeley,  who  is  at  once  the  idol  and  the 
butt  of  a  large  portion  of  his  countrymen,  got  the 
mastery  of  a  whole  Western  audience,  as  they 
laughed  at  his  uncouth  entrance,  by  the  simple  an- 
nouncement of  a  self-evident  proposition.  "  I  sup- 
pose it  to  be  a  fact  universally  admitted,"  he  said  in 
his  whining  voice,  "  that  I  am  the  worst  public 
speaker  in  America."  The  voice  whined,  but  the 
man  did  not.  Everybody  knew  that  he  was  a  bad 
speaker,  and  that  he  had  been  invited,  nevertheless, 
because  he  had  something  to  say.  So  much  being 
established,  he  went  on  and  said  it. 

A  man  may  thus  make  himself  acceptable  by  a 
single  available  quality;  but  the  more  such  quali- 
ties he  combines  the  more  numerous  will  be  his 
invitations,  and  the  higher  his  price.  In  large 
towns  it  has  almost  come  to  be  taken  H  an  axiom 
that  high-priced  lectures  are  the  only  good  econ- 
omy. No  matter  how  much  money  a  man  asks,  if 
be  can  draw  an  audience  that  shall  be  in  propor- 
tion. It  was  thought  a  bold  thing  when  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  raised  his  price  to  two  hundred 
dollars.  Yet  1  have  known  lecture-associations  to 
run  themselves  in  debt  by  employing  cheap  local 
lecturers,  and  to  clear  themselves  at  last  by  sending 
for  this  expensive  favorite.  John  B.  Gough  and 
Anna  Dickinson  now  receive  the  same  high  com- 
pensation, and,  probably  both  these  lecturers  have 
now  more  invitations  during  the  year  than  Beecher. 
Cough  was  an  importation  from  the  platform  of  the 
temperance  agitation,  and  at  once  found  the  new 
field  equally  favorable  and  far  more  lucrative.  A 
sort  of  evangelical  comedian,  he  is  the  idol  of  many 
worthy  people  who  never  saw  good  acting  on  any 
other  stage;  and  he  is  a  favorite  with  many  others 
who  can  tolerate  his  contortions  for  the  sake  of  his 
drollery.  He  does  not  oiler  much  to  the  intellect, 
it  is  true,  but  he  often  touches  the  heart;  and  some- 
thing is  due  to  a  man  who  makes  laughter  an  ally 
of  good  morals. 

Miss  Dickinson  deals  rather  in  tears  than  in 
smiles.  She  owed  her  first  celebrity,  perhaps,  to 
the  unwonted  combination  of  twentv  yean  of  wo- 
manhood with  a  remarkably  clear  head  for  political 
questions.  But  she  could  not  have  retained  it  for 
eight  years  without  giving  evidence  of  other  ele- 
ments of  power.  She  has  good  looks,  perfect  self- 
possession,  an  effective  voice,  readiness  of  illustra- 
tion, fidelity  to  principle,  and  great  magnetic  power ; 
and  yet,  with  all  these,  she  seems  to  me  a  far  less 
attractive  speaker  than  her  chief  predecessor,  Lucy 


Stone,  who  never  called  forth  one  half  so  much 
enthusiasm.  Courage  is  certainly  among  Miss 
Dickinson's  traits,  for  during  the  last  Presidential 
campaign  she  made  a  triumphant  tour  among  the 
roughest  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  speaking 
in  some  places  where  almost  any  man  of  like  opin- 
ions would  have  been  mobbed  into  silence.  She 
was  probably  the  most  effective  orator  sent  out  by 
the  Republican  Committees  during  that  election, 
and  certainly  earned  the  right  to  pass  from  that 
theme  to  her  present  one,  the  enfranchisement  of 
her  sex.  This  she  treats  under  the  piquant  title, 
"Idiots  and  Women,"  borrowing  the  sarcastic  jux- 
taposition from  the  statute-books.  It  is  quite  an 
art,  by  the  way,  to  launch  a  new  lecture  under  a 
pungent  name.  "  Book,  sir,  book  ?  It  's  the  ti- 
tle," Longman  used  to  say;  and  if  a  lecture  is 
to  be  kept  afloat  for  a  whole  season,  it  must  sail 
under  a  flag  of  its  own  that  shall  be  quite  distinc- 
tive. 

Next  in  popularity  comes,  doubtless,  Wendell 
Phillips,  and  next  to  him,  probably,  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis.  These  are  the  lecturers  who  still 
represent  polished  culture  on  the  platform,  and 
both  carry  thither  a  certain  high-bred  air,  which  is 
always  most  seductive  when  combined  with  radical 
opinions.  Wendell  Phillips  has  won  public  favor 
while  always  keeping  in  advance  of  public  opinion, 
—  the  highest  test  of  power.  Recognized  by  all  as 
the  foremost  of  American'  orators,  he  has  never  yet 
paused  one  moment  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  past  suc- 
cesses, and  will  die  in  the  harness  as  a  radical. 
Curtis  cannot  be  compared  with  Phillips  in  intel- 
lectual power,  nor  in  extent  of  service ;  he,  perhaps, 
gives  his  hearers  as  much  thought  as  they  demand, 
but  that  is  not  much,  whereas  Phillips  gives  them 
more,  forces  it  upon  them.  Nor  is  Curtis  so  pro- 
phetic in  insight,  imr  m>  tree  from  party  ties.  But 
he  has  all  the  qualities  for  a  popular  favorite,  com- 
bined with  singular  rectitude  of  the  moral  nature  ; 
nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  his  rhetoric, 
more  agreeable  than  his  voice,  more  graceful  than 
his  elocution ;  and  he  has  before  him  a  distinguished 
and  useful  career,  "though  widely  unlike  that  liter- 
ary life  for  which  he  at  first  seemed  destined.  Both 
these  orators,  indeed,  might  help  to  refute  that 
mistaken  impression,  first  fixed  in  the  Europe- 
an mind  by  De  Tocqueville,  to  the  effect  that 
the  cultivated  men  of  America  keep  aloof  from  poli- 
tics. Here  are  two  men  who  have  been  utterly 
swept  aside  from  the  pursuits  of  pure  intellect  by 
overpowering  public  demands,  and  if  neither  has 
yet  taken  office,  it  is  because  the  time  has  not 
come. 

A  more  recent  favorite  in  the  lecture-room,  who 
can  also  venture  to  ask  high  prices  for  his  lectures, 
is  Theodore  Tilton,  editor  of  the  New  York  Inde- 
pendent. This  is  a  weekly  religious  newspaper  of 
great  popularity  and  influence,  and  gives  him  ^.n 
excellent  pedestal.  But  he  shows  in  the  lecture- 
room  the  same  ability  which  has  built  up  the  Inde- 
pendent, while  he  is  so  free  from  bigotry  as  to  be 
constantly  charged  with  latitudinarianism ;  he  has, 
moreover,  a  very  sympathetic  nature,  a  ready  wit, 
and  that  sunny  disposition  which  is  such  a  priceless 
gift  to  a  reformer. 

I  can  think  of  no  other  speakers  who  habitually 
venture  to  exceed  the  hundred-dollar  limit  for 
even  their  Western  lectures,  although  Sumner  and 
Agassiz  may  sometimes  fix  a  higher  price  upon  a 
short  series.  Our  English  visitor,  Henry  Vincent, 
has  received  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  I  believe, 
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for  each  of  his  sixty  Western  lectures,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  won  popularity  among  his  hearers. 

There  still  remain  a  few  acknowledged  lead- 
ers who  should  especially  be  mentioned.  Emerson, 
for  instar.ee,  still  retains  his  hold  upon  his  coun- 
trymen, after  some  thirty  years  of  lecturing,  and 
is  heard  with  respect  and  attention.  A  Western 
agent  is  said  to  have  justified  Emerson's  continued 
popularity,  not  on  the  ground  that  the  people  un- 
derstand him,  but  that  "  they  think  such  men  ought 
to  be  encouraged,"  which  is,  after  all,  creditable  to 
the  public  mind.  He  is  not  a  man  to  draw  crowds, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  few  of  the  crowd-draw- 
ing orators  can  venture  to  give  a  separate  course 
of  lectures  on  their  own  responsibility,  as  he 
sometimes  does.  Indeed,  he  is  heard  to  the  best 
advantage  before  an  audience  of  his  own  gath- 
ering, especially  in  Boston,  where  there  are  enough 
who  are  trained  to  follow  his  thoughts,  and  are 
not  daunted  by  the  lumen  siccum  of  that  upper 
air. 

Edwin  Whipple  aids  Emerson  in  keeping  a  place 
upon  the  lecture-platform  for  the  literary  class. 
Bayard  Taylor  represents  the'  indefatigable  travel- 
lei's,  and  his  reports  of  his  latest  trip  are  always 
well  received  by  that  large  class  who  (as  Goethe 
says  in  his  analysis  of  playgoers)  do  not  care  to 
think,  but  only  to  see  that  something  is  going  on. 
Rev.  Dr.  Chapin,  of  New  York,  is  almost  the  oidy 
clergyman,  save  Beecher,  who  stands  high  as  a  lec- 
turer also,  and  the  effects  he  produces  are  due  rath- 
er to  a  natural  heartiness  and  vigor  than  to  any 
depth  of  thought  or  culture.  He  has  the  trait, 
which  Emerson  thinks  essential  to  the  orator,  of 
"  giving  out  vast  quantities  of  animal  heat."  Fred- 
erick Douglass  represents  the  colored  race  with  a 
natural  eloquence  that  twenty  years  of  public  speak- 
ing have  only  matured.  His  glow  and  fervor  are 
extraordinary,  and  so  is  his  dramatic  power  ;  there 
is,  too,  a  sort  of  massiveness  about  him  which  is  con- 
tributed partly  by  his  grand  physique ;  and  he  sur- 
passes in  his  perception  of  the  finer  felicities  of  the 
English  language  all  other  "  self-made  men  "  whom 
I  have  ever  known. 

There  are  many  other  lecturers  than  these,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  at  which  one  ceases 
to  be  a  "  professional."  I  have  mentioned  these 
names  not  from  any  personal  preferences  of  my  own, 
but  because  they  are  confessedly  the  most  popular, 
as  is  further  proved  by  the  infallible  test  of  the  mon- 
ey-market. It  will  be  seen  that  the  profits  of  the 
most  successful  lecturers  must  be  very  large,  for 
there  are  three  or  four  who  can  always  command  an 
audience,  and  can,  if  they  please,  prolong  indefinite- 
ly the  usual  season  of  four  months.  I  see  no  reason 
why  Gough  should  not  annually  earn  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  thi3  profession,  so  long  as  his  strength 
and  popularity  hold  out.  Even  for  those  lower  on 
the  list  of  favor,  the  compensation  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  that  obtained  by  the  best  literary  work. 
Theodore  Tilton  is  said  to  have  been  offered  twelve 
thousand  dollars  for  the  current  year,  as  editor  of 
the  Independent,  on  condition  of  undertaking  no 
other  work,  or  seven  thousand  dollars  with  permis- 
sion to  lecture  as  much  as  he  pleased.  He  unhesi- 
tatingly chose  the  latter.  But  the  salary  given  to 
popular  editors  gives  no  index  of  the  price  tor  first- 
class  literary  work;  and  Hawthorne  could  hardly 
have  earned  from  a  magazine,  by  a  month's  labor, 
what  a  leading  lecturer  may  harvest  every  night. 
The  literary  class  may  thus  gain  very  much  by- 
even  a  small  share  in  the  successes  of  the  lecture- 
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room.  A  successful  winter's  tour  means  a  trip  to 
Europe  next  summer  or  a  year's  leisure  for  some  ex- 
tended literary  work.  Theodore  Parker  habitually 
invested  the  income  arising  from  his  lectures  in  the 
precious  library  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  city  of 
his  love.  And  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  these 
profits  are  not  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  institu- 
tions with  which  one  deals,  for  lecture-associations 
are  almost  always  self-supporting;  and  I  know  one 
in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  whose  net  profits  for 
the  last  three  years  have  averaged  twelve  hundred 
dollars,  after  paying  to  the  lecturers  an  average 
price  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

I  am,  perhaps,  laying  too  much  stress  on  the 
financial  aspects  of  this  intellectual  itinerancy  ;  but 
no  apology  is  needed  to  Englishmen,  at  least,  since, 
when  they  come  among  us  as  public  speakers,  they 
show  a  proper  willingness  to  accept  this  practical 
aspect  of  the  profession.  I  remember  that,  when 
Thackeray  was  here,  and  was  hesitating  between 
two  competing  offers  for  his  lectures,  he  seemed 
quite  relieved  when  we  assured  him  that  in  Amer- 
ica he  needed  no  apology  for  yielding  to  the  soft 
seductions  of  an  additional  fifty  dollars.  And  now 
that  Dickens  gathers  in  his  nightly  thousands,  it 
may  be  pardoned  to  us  homebred  mortals  if  we 
look  somewhat  sharply  after  our  hundreds. 

It  may  be  said,  in  summing  up,  that  the  Ameri- 
can Lecture-system  is  constantly  expanding  and 
becoming  better  organized  as  to  its  methods,  as 
well  as  more  liberal  in  its  rewards ;  but  that,  as  to 
themes  and  treatment,  it  has  not  yet  taken  its  final 
form.  Because  public  affairs  now  engross  the  larger 
share  of  attention,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  be 
always  so.  The  excitements  produced  by  slavery 
are  outlasting  its  lifetime,  and  until  the  Southern 
States  are  "  reconstructed "  on  principles  of  uni- 
versal justice,  there  can  ,be  no  permanent  calm. 
But  it  seems  altogether  likely  that,  after  the  coming 
Presidential  elections,  there  may  come  a  period  of 
peace ;  and  literature  and  art,  the  children  of  peace, 
must  then  resume  their  sway.  , 

It  will  then  be  found  permanently  true  that  there 
are  elements  in  the  popular  lecture  which  no  form 
of  literature  can  supply.  The  different  lecturers 
who  have  been  named  in  this  essay  are  persons  of 
the  most  various  gifts  and  training,  with  but  this 
one  point  in  common,  that  almost  all  of  them  are 
orators  born,  rather  than  writers  ;  or  at  least  reach 
the  public  through  the  oratorical  gift.  Subtract 
the  audience,  and  their  better  part  is  gone.  Emer- 
son is  probably  the  only  one  among  them  whose 
lectures,  printed  precisely  as  they  are  delivered, 
would  be  a  permanent  contribution  to  literature,  — 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  this  very  fact  which  stands  most 
in  his  way  as  a  lecturer.  Oratory  and  literature 
still  remain  two  distinct  methods  of  utterance,  as 
distinct  as  sculpture  and  painting,  and  as  difficult 
to  unite.  Their  methods,  their  results,  and  their 
rewards,  are  wholly  different.  It  is  the  general 
testimony  of  those  who  have  tried  both,  that  they 
put  poorer  work  into  their  speeches  than  into  their 
writings  ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  act 
of  speech  sometimes  yields  such  moments  of  inspi- 
ration as  make  all  writing  seem  cold.  Thought 
must  be  popularized,  execution  made  broader  and 
rougher,  before  it  can  be  appreciated  in  an  instant 
by  a  thousand  minds  ;  but  those  thousand  minds 
give  you  in  return  a  magnificent  stimulus  that  soli- 
tude can  never  supply.  It  is  needless  to  debate 
which  is  best :  it  is  the  difference  between  light  and 
heat. 
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MOLIERE  AT  HOME  AND  AT  THE  PLAY. 

YOUTH    OF    MOLIKIi;:. 

Jf.ax  Battistk  Poquf.lix,  who  when  he  took 
to  the  stage,  added  De  Moliere  to  his  bourgeois 
appellation,  was  born  in  1620,  his  grandfather  having 
enjoyed,  and  his  father  then  enjoying  the  privileges 
of  calling  themselves  "  Upholsterers  to  the  King/' 
His  father  intending  him  for  his  own  business,  would 
have  given  him  but  a  tradesman's  education  at  the 
college  of  Clermont  (now  that  of  Louis  le  Grand), 
but,  at  the  pressing  instance  of  the  youth,  he  after- 
wards allowed  him  to  continue  his  studies  under 
the  Jesuits.  Poquelin  the  elder,  finding  in  his  son 
a  strong  repugnance  to,  the  hereditary  occupation, 
determined  to  make  him  a  lawyer,  and,  with  that 
object  in  view,  sent  him  to  study  at  the  college  of 
Orleans,  and  later  at  the  Sorbonne. 

Daring  the  conclusion  of  his  school-life  he  was 
oftener  found  at  the  Hotel  Bourgogne  than  at  the 
Sorbonne.  his  grandfather  having  frequently  ac- 
.inied  him  daring  his  youth  to  witness  su<  h 
performances  as  we  have  mentioned  in  a  former 
paper.  Being  let!  some  money  by  his  mother,  he 
no  sooner  found  himself  emancipated  from  college 
than  he  collected  some  young  fellows  of  good  birth 
and  standing,  fitted  up  a  booth,  announced  it  as 
the  "  Illustrious  Theatre,"  and  gave  amateur  enter- 
tainments. He  might  not  so  readily  have  in •'. 
his  well-born  companions  to  embrace  the  profession, 
had  not  the  King,  by  an  ordinal  I  164L,  de- 

clared  that  a  gentleman  did  not  dc  in  his 

condition  by  exercising  his  talents  as  an  actor. 

KAKLY    TilFATlUC.YI.    BTBUCU 

Moliere  laving  otablidMcl  hit  iUastriom  actors 
at  the  Jeu  de  Paume  of  the  Fosses  de  INesie,  gave 

sundry  free  representations,  during  which  In 
his  troupe  rcrcived  much  applause.  However,  his 
funds  being  limited,  tiiese  gratis  exhibition-;  neces- 
sarily nmi)  to  a  close,  and  when  the  lew  sous,  the 
then  tariff,  we«  p.iid  by  tfci  aftet  visitors,  :a~y  re- 
l  the  affront  by  mercilessly  hissing  the  poor 
though  illustrious  amateurs.*  Success  now  appear- 
ing at  an  incalculable  distance,  it  is  probable  that 
Moliere  began  to  think  of  returning  to  the  uphol- 
stery rooms  or  the  ad  turn 
of  tiie  Troupe-Bojart  to  Paris  roused  his  spirits  and 
confirmed  him  in  his  new  profession.  The  head  of 
this  family  was  the.  Insp  \  al  Woods 
and  '  •  it  enjoyed  a  certain  official  gentility. 
It  consisted  of  two  Brothers  and  I ..  a  dis- 
tinguished by  slight  blemishes.  James,  the  elder 
a  little,  Louis  had  a  slight  halt, 
tienevie.  ■  Id,  and  Madeleine,  the  e 
and  th  of  the  family,  had  foxy  hair.  Some 
live  years  before  the  period  in  M  .'Here's  lite,  at  I 

•rive  1.  Madeleine  had  atl 
tion  of  Baron  de  Modene,  Ch  .  of  Gaston 

d'Orleans  (brother  of  Louis  XIII.),  a  man  of  some 
merit,  but  completely  under  the  dominion  of  his 
pass:,  bore  him  a  daughter,  Era: 

entertained  seemingly  well-founded  hopes  of  becom- 
ing his  wife. 


*  One  of  the  greatest  Bring  authorUi  «— him- 

■  and  ex-perfo  . -.  such 

characters  as  Charles  the  Twelfth  nrnl  Joseph  Surface— 
and  who  ought  la  know  better,  that  it  is  only  people  who  p 
give  heart/  appiatlM.     "TlietV,  L  always 

observ  .  a  hiss."   The 

r,  our  other  authority  probably  had  not. 

"We  Lea  ir  sub  lite. 


But  it  was  otherwise  to  be.  The  Baron,  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  and  others  in  the  interest  of  the  worthless 
Gaston  d'Orleans,  formed  a  plot  against  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  and  under  the  Duke  of  Soissons  fought 
against  the  royal  forces  in  the  Ardennes.  The  chief 
being  slain,  the  Baron  was  obliged  to  remain  an 
exile  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  Madeleine's  hopes 
of  an  immediate  marriage  were  disappointed.  She 
and  her  people  could  scarcely  expect  to  remain  un- 
molested in  Paris,  as  the  Baron's  relations  with  them 
were  well  known  to  the  Cardinal  and  his  police. 
They  withdrew  to  the  country,  and  played  their 
way  till  they  came  to  Bourdeaux,  where  they  met  a 
most  cordial  reception  from  the  new  Due  d'Espernon, 
who  had  just  succeeded  his-  father  as  governor  of 
Guienne.  This  nobleman  had  a  well-selected  com- 
pany of  his  own,  and  now  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  pieces  excellently  played  by  the  united 
strength  of  this  and  of  La  Bejart 's. 

The  dramatist  Magnon  who  had  written  the  drama 
of  "  Phaeton,"  in  which  the  expected  fall  of  Riche- 
lieu was  anticipated,  some  years  later  dedicated  his 
play  of  "  Josaphat "  to  this  patron  of  the  drama, 
and  eulogized  his  protection  of  La  Bejart  and 
ople.  "This  protection  and  these  succors, 
Monseigneur."  said  he,  "  which  you  have  afforded 
to  the  most  unfortunate  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
s  of  France,  is  not  the  least  of 
your  good  actions.  All  Parnassus  is  your  debtor, 
and  returns  you  thanks  by  my  mouth.  You  have 
withdrawn  this  hapless  woman  from  the  precipice 
to  which  her  own  merit  lrad  driven  her.  and  you 
have  restored  to  the  theatre  one  of  the  most  gifted 
personages  that  has  ever  trod  its  boards.  She 
has  remounted  the  stage,  Moneetgneur,  but  with 
the  nope  of  bearing  a  part  in  this  noble  j 
where  under  borrowed  names  a  part  of  your  own 
life  will  be  represented." 

Among  the  fine  qualities  of  Madeleine,  conti- 
nence was  not  numbered,  —  more 's  the  pity  !  In  one 
of  the  towns  or  uienne.  or  Languedoc,  or 

Provence,  and  some  day  in  the  early  part  of 
was  born  in  the  family  of  Bejart  a  female  child,  who 
shortly  afterwards  re  names  of  Armande- 

(ire<indc-Claire-Elisabeth,  and  who  when  she  ar- 
rived at  woman's  estate  became  the  wife  of  Moliere, 
and  the  bane  of  his  after  exigence.  Madeleine's 
tailings  we  have  hinted  at,  and  though  the  mother 
of  the  family  acknowledged  that  little  Armande  was 
n  child,  the  maternity  was  awarded  by  pub- 
lic acclamation  to  her  daughter. 

But  Richelieu  died,  ami  the  Duke  of  Guise  and 
his  friend,  the  Baron  de  Modene,  were  again  in  Paris 
at  perfect  liberty.  Madeleine  and  her  family  now 
approached  the  capital,  leaving  little  Armande  to  be 
inured  and  educated  by  a  worthy  matron  of  Lan- 
guedoc, who  really  did  good  duty  by  the  beautiful 
add.  The  Baron  showed  no  coldness  to  his 
old  love  at  their  meeting ;  she  did  not  yet  despair 
of  becoming  his  baroness,  but  meantime  she  met 
Moliere,  with  whom  she  had  been  acquainted  before 
her  country  campaign.  She  should  make  efforts 
for  the  support  of  herself  and  her  family,  and  she 
felt  that  it  would  be  no  derogation  to  them  to  join 
the  "Illustrious  Company"  of  her  former  acquaint- 
ance. 

The  well-born  but  very  middling  actors  of  Mo- 
Here's  troupe  could  not  with  a  good  grace  turn  up 
their  noses  at  their  new  allies,  ibr  they  ranked  in 
their  genealogy  the  S  Lrnttfl   of  Charles  V. 

The  united  company  did  not  stay  long  at  the  Fives 
Court  (Jeu  de  Paume)  of  the  Fos?c'.<  de  Nesle ;  they 
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betook  themselves  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Port 
Saint  Paul,  but  they  did  not  thrive  on  the  patronage 
of  the  boatmen  of  that  quarter,  and  the  postilions 
and  messengers  from  Lyons,  whose  house  of  repose 
was  the  Hotel  de  Sens.  Some  time  later  they  migrat- 
ed to  the  Jeu  de  Paume  de  la  Croix  Blanche  in  the 
Fauborg  Saint  Germain,  where  they  seem  to  have 
pei'formed  two  new  successful  pieces,  "  La  Mort  de 
Seneque"  by  Tristan  l'Hermite,  and  the  "  Arta- 
xerce  "  of  Magnon.  This  author,  in  gratitude  for  the 
care  with  which  his  piece  was  produced,  had  printed 
on  its  title-page,  when  published,  "  Representee  sur 
Vlllustre  Theatre." 

Meanwhile  our  company  were  always  welcome  at 
the  hotel  of  the  Duke- of  Guise,  through  the  good 
offices  of  Madeleine's  husband  that  should  have 
been.  The  legal  union,  however,  was  not  to  take 
place.  In  1646  the  Duke  set  off  for  Rome,  taking 
the  Baron  along  with  him.  He  was  occupied  at  the 
time  about  his  divorce  from  the  Countess  Bossuet ; 
and,  being  under  the  impression  that  he  should  not 
again  return,  he  sbld  his  furniture,  and  distributed 
the  contents  of  a  magnificent  wardrobe  among  the 
Illustrious  Company,  the  company  of  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne,  and  that  of  the  Marais. 

La  Bejart  trusted  that  her  lover  would  shortly 
return,  but  he  and  his  patron,  instead  of  retracing 
their  steps,  went  on  to  bear  a  part  in  the  struggles 
then  maintained  at  Naples,  Cuise  hoping  to  secure 
a  crown  for  himself.  Instead  thereof  he  met  with 
reverses  and  imprisonment,  the  Baron  de  Modene 
sharing  his  fate. 

PROVINCIAL   CAMPAIGNS. 

Madeleine  losing  all  hopes  of  advancement  by 
marriage,  once  more  set  her  face  to  the  provinces  in 
company  with  Moliere,  and  traversed  a  considerable 
part  of  France  for  a  couple  of  years,  — 1648  to  1650. 
P.  Lacroix  (Bibliophile  Jacob)  is  of  opinion  that 
some  of  the  adventures  of  the  troupe  in  Searron's 
"  Roman  Comique  "  really  befell  the  united  company 
of  La  Bejart  and  Moliere.  They  of  course  sought 
out  the  sunny  places  where  the  disputes  between 
Mazarin  and  the  princes  were  not  raging.  They 
returned  for  a  short  time  probably  to  find  out  the 
Baron's  real  intentions  (he  had  been  liberated  from 
prison),  which  not  being  very  encouraging,  they 
followed  the  court  to  Poitiers  in  1651.  In  1658  they 
are  again  in  Paris,  and  their  country  campaigns 
have  come  to  an  end.  However,  we  must  see  what 
was  achieved  in  this  interim. 

It  is  strange  that  Moliere  during  his  dramatic  ex- 
perience from  1641  to  1653  never  found  the  creative 
impulse  urging  him  to  compose  something  for  his 
people.  Perhaps,  though  it  is  not  recorded,  he  had 
produced  slight  pieces  which  he  did  not  afterwards 
think  worth  preserving.  While  sojourning  in  Bour- 
deaux  1652  (qu),  he  produced  the  tragedy  of  the 
"  Thebaide,"  which  was  but  coldly  received,  and 
he  had  sufficient  penetration  and  good  sense  to  feel 
that  tragedy  was  not  his  forte. 

He  commenced  a  comic  piece  forthwith,  and  on 
the  removal  of  the  company  to  Lyons  in  1653,  he 
produced  it  under  the  title  "  L'Etourdi "  (scape- 
grace or  hairbrain),  and  despite  the  faulty  style  of 
the  language,  and  the  loosely  hanging  plot,  it  met 
an  enthusiastic  reception.  The  Prince  of  Conti,  who 
then  kept  high  state  at  Beziers,  as  Governor  of 
Languedoc,  was  well  pleased  to  hear  of  the  success 
of  his  fellow-student  of  the  Jesuit  College  of  Cler- 
mont, and  invited  himself  and  his  people  to  his 
court,  where  "L'Etourdi"  was  repeated  with  in- 


creased success.  This  was  followed  by  "  Le  Depit 
Amoureaux"  (The  Lovers'  Quarrel),  and  some 
farces  which  did  not  outlive  the  author,  such  as 
"  Le  Docteur  Amoureaux,"  "  Les  Trois  Docteurs 
Rivaux,"  &c. 

The  part  which  it  pleased  Moliere  to  take  in  his 
first  comedy,  "  L'Etourdi,"  was  that  of  the  intrigu- 
ing valet  Mascarille,  and  this  he  performed  in  a 
mask.  The  play  bears  evidence  of  his  having  studied 
Terence.  The  female  slave  Celie  turns  out  in  the 
end  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  Pere  Noble,  and  the 
sister  of  her  lover's  rival.  Moliere's  later  trials  and 
domestic  troubles  might  be  considered  in  some  degree 
a  retribution  for  all  his  previous  bitter  jokes  on  de- 
ceiving wives  and  deceived  husbands.  Mascarille 
ends  the  play  of  "  L'Etourdi "  with  this  tag, — 

"  Allons  done,  et  que  les  cieux  prospires 
Nous  dounent  des  enfants  dont  nous  soyons  les  peres." 

Voltaire  must  have  been  in  error  when  he  assert- 
ed that  the  play  of  "  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules  "  was 
first  presented  at  Beziers  before  the  Prince  of  Conti. 
The  keen  satire  of  the  piece  was  directed  against 
the  affectations  and  euphuisms  of  the  Parisian  belles, 
who  took  pattern  by  what  they  saw  and  heard  at 
the  Hotel  Rambouillet. 

armande's   girlhood. 

As  soon  as  La  Bejart  was  convinced  of  the  folly 
of  trusting  to  become  Madame  de  la  Baronne,  she 
withdrew  the  little  Armande  from  her  Languedocian 
guardian,  and  bestowed  some  maternal  cares  on  her. 
But  the  engaging  little  lady  seemed  from  the  begin- 
ning more  attached  to  Moliere  than  her  mother. 
From  many  beautiful  passages  in  "  Moliere's  Trag- 
edy," by  Lady  Bulwer  Lytton,  we  select  one  which 
so  well  illustrates  the  early  relations  of  Moliere  and 
his  charming  little  protegee.  If  ever  the  book  comes 
to  a  second  edition  (many  works  vastly  its  inferior 
have  enjoyed  that  honor)  we  hope  to  see  the  nu- 
merous faulty  Latin  quotations  omitted,  and  such 
errors  as  the  following  corrected.  Madeleine,  whose 
first  child  was  born  about  1639,  is  said  to  be  nine- 
teen years  old  in  1654,  and  her  sister  (ought  to  be 
daughter)  6even  years  only. 

"  For  hours  would  this  little  creature  sit  on  Mo- 
liere's knee,  even  while  he  wrote ;  and  when  after 
numerous  ineffectual  efforts  to  make  him  listen  to 
histories  of  dolls  and  sugar-plums,  she  would  receive 
no  other  answer  than  a  gentle  pat  on  the  cheek,  and 
a  '  e'est  bien,  ma  mignonne,  by  and  by,'  and  the  pen 
would  recommence  its  monotonous  travels  over  the 
paper,  Armande  relinquishing  in  despair  all  attempts 
at  conversation,  would  with  a  sigh  bury  her  little 
face  in  Moliere's  bosom,  and  fall  asleep,  —  that 
Uested  peroration  of  all  childish  disappointments. 

"  Even  the  Hyperian  curls  of  his  best  peruke,  red- 
olent of  rose  ambree,  were  not  sacred  to  her.  Ink 
might  be  spilled  on  point-trimmed  handkerchiefs, 
and  manuscripts  torn  or  destroyed.  '  That  child,' 
as  La  Foret  (the  critical  old  housekeeper)  said,  was 
chartered  and  never  blamed.'  One  memorable 
anecdote  in  particular  was  extant  of  her  childish 
omnipotence.  One  day  as  Moliere  returned  home 
to  dress  as  he  was  to  dine  with  Chapelle,  he  found 
Armande  on  his  bed  where  his  gala  clothes  were 
laid  out,  at  high  romps  with  the  cat,  the  latter  on 
her  back  with  his  best  point  d'Alencon  cravat  in 
ribbons  between  her  paws,  and  her  companion  ap- 
plauding her  achievement  with  peals  of  laughter. 
Moliere  beside  himself,  was  about  to  strike  the  cat, 
when  Armande  seizing  his  arm,  burst  into  tears,  and 
exclaimed,  — 
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"'Non,  non,  petit  mari,  it  was  not  Minnie,  —  it 
was  Armande.' 

"  •  Then  Armande  is  a  very  naughty  girl,'  said 
Moliere,  turning  from  her. 

"'No,  no,  kiss  me  and  forget  it.'  But  Moliere 
turned  his  back  on  her,  and  leant  on  the  mantel- 
piece, when  Armande,  then  between  eight  and  nine,* 
drew  herself  up  with  the  air  of  a  tragedy  queen,  and, 
walking  out  of  the  room,  said.  — 

" '  You  shall  remember  calling  me  a  naughty  girl, 
sir,  for  I  will  never  see  you  again.' 

"  Half  an  hour  after,  Moliere  wis  at  Madeleine 
Bej art's  lodgings,  on  his  knees  asking  Armande's 
pardon,  and  as  he  sued  with  pralines  (sugared  al- 
monds) in  one  hand  and  cherries  in  the  other,  he 
did  not  sue  in  vain." 

The  liberal  Prince  of  Conti  would  have  kept  his 
old  fellow-student  with  him  in  quality  of  secretary, 
but  Moliere 's  vocation  for  the  boards  was  too  strong. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  kind  heart,  and  probably  felt 
that  his  presence  was  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
his  company,  especially  the  female  portion.  No  one 
except  an  actor  or  actress  accustomed  to,  and  greedy 
of  applause  can  be  fully  aware  of  the  charm  which 
the  boards  exercise  on  the  profession.  If  it  were 
not  so,  how  could  a  lady  or  gentleman  of  fine  taste 
and  in  easy  circumstances,  endure  the  squalid,  dusty, 
sizy,  and  dauby  surroundings,  the  bare  walk,  the 
tattered  canvas  sheets  hanging  overhead,  the  un- 
dressing and  dressing  in  cold  weather,  the  applica- 
tion of  color,  lampblack  and  grease,  and  gummed 
whiskers  to  the  face,  and  wigs  of  clammy  feel  to 
the  head !  Worse  than  these  again,  the  late  hours, 
the  lassitude  left  by  the  labor,  and  the  everlasting 
bother  of  committing  slips  of  manuscript  or  print  to 
memory.  Worst  of  all  is  the  contrast  between  the 
noble,  tender,  and  heroic  sentiments  just  heard 
before  the  footlights  and  the  little-minded,  trivial, 
jealous,  and  ill-natured  remarks,  heard  behind  the 
scenes,  and  betraying  souls  of  a  selfish  turn,  and 
minds  of  ■  small  calibre.  Another  disagreeable 
feature  of  the  theatrical  life  was  not  revealed  to  us 
lor  a  score  of  years  after  our  first  play.  We 
imagined  the  artists  all  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  plot  and  the  sequence  of  every  scene,  and  all 
intently  watching  the.  progress  of  the  action  from 
between  the  side-scenes.  Now  that  the  scales  of 
our  early  enchantment  have  fallen  from  our  eyes, 
we  foe!  a  kind  of  disgust  in  fancying  Lady  Sneerwell 
or  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite  getting  their  length!  by 
heart,  reposing  in  the  green  room  till  summoned  by 
the  call-boy,  repeating  their  lines  on  hearing  the 
cue<,  exiting  at  stated  times,  and  not  caring  a  pinch 
of  rouge  or  a  tuft  of  the  hare's  foot  whether  Joseph 
Surface  succeeds  or  fails  in  his  villanous  designs,  or 
whether  Lady  Teazle  is  reconciled  with  or  divorced 
from  Sir  Peter. 

THE   FIRST   STEP   UPWARDS. 

But  our  brave  M.  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin,  be- 
stowing fhe  adjunct  of  Moliere  on  himself,  from 
some  little  farm  or  other  belonging  to  his  family, 
actuated  by  the  thirst  for  applause,  and  a  tender 
care  for  his  little  company,  chose  to  continue  his 
mode  of  life.  However,  he  was  heartily  tired  of 
the  provinces,  and  so,  by  the  interest  of  the  Prince 
of  Conti,  he  obtained  an  audience  of  Monsieur 
(Louis  XIV.'s  brother),  and  encouragement  to  set 
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*  There  is  some  error  here.  The  company  remained  in  the 
country  from  1544,  date  of  Armande's  birth,  to  1658,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  visit  in  1650,  when  she  was  about  six  years  ofcl. 
Otapelle'a  part  in  the  anecdote  fixes  the  scene  at  Paris. 


up  his  household  gods  at  Paris,  and  permission  to 
call  his  people  "  La  Troupe  de  Monsieur." 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1658,  Moliere  being  now 
at  the  mature  age  of  38,  and  Armande,  a  charming 
little  coquette  of  14,  a  temporary  theatre  was  erected 
in  the  Guards'  Hall,  at  the  Louvre,  and  the  anxious 
troupe  presented  before  the  court  Corneille's  tragedy 
of  "  Nicomede."  The  company  of  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne  being  specially  invited  by  the  young 
king  to  witness  the  performance,  these  last,  as  may 
be  supposed,  looked  on  with  as  much  contempt  as 
DruryLane  or  Haymarket  artists  would  on  the  efforts 
of  a  few  of  Richardson's  folk.  Considerable  ap- 
plause was  given  by  the  noble  and  critical  audienoe, 
but  this  did  hot  blind  Moliere  to  the  inferiority  of 
his  performers  in  tragedy,  when  compared  with  the 
Royal  company.  The  performance  being  over,  he 
came  before  the  curtain,  thanked  the  king  for  his 
kindness  and  condescension,  and  begged  leave  to 
perform  for  the  amusement  of  his  Majesty  one  of 
those  slight  comic  pieces  with  which  his  people  were 
familiar*  The  royal  assent  was  willingly  granted, 
and  he  and  his  courtiers  gave  way  to  hearty  bursts 
of  laughter  lor  the  next  forty-five  minutes,  at  the 
disappointments  of  Le  Docteur  Amoureux.  The 
gratified  monarch  at  once  privileged  them  to  take 
possession  of  the  Theatre  du  Petit  Bourbon,  under 
the  title  of  "  Le  Troupe  de  Monsieur,"  and  to  play 
on  alternate  days  with  the  Italian  Company. 

Moliere's  company  at  this  time  consisted  of  the 
Brothers  Bejart.  Messrs.  Duparc,  Dufresne,  Desbrie, 
Croisal,  and  Mesdamee  Bejart,  Duparc,  Desbrie,  and 
Herve\  Ten  days  after  their  first  performance 
they  took  possession  of  their  new  house.  Whatever 
troubles  and  annoyances  they  afterwards  endured, 
the  cold,  the  wettings,  and  the  occasional  hunger  of 
their  former  roving  life  were  endured  no  more. 
Armande  was  beginning  to  disturb  Moliere's  heart 
with  her  beauty,  grace,  and  coquetry,  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  he  had  some  trouble  in  preserving  a 
semblance  of  mutual  civility  among  the  ladies,  for 
susceptibility  to  female  attractions  was,  perhaps,  his 
chief  foible,  and  he  had  not  played  the  part  of 
guide  and  philosopher  to  his  women-kind  as  Scipio 
Africanus  in  his  place  might,  perhaps,  have  done. 
However,  he  was  now  only  thirty-eight  years  old,  and 
ambition  to  win  fame  as  a  dramatist  and  actor,  and 
also  the  favor  of  the  young  king,  was  strong  in 
him,  and  he  felt  himself  equal  to  the  necessary  ex- 
ertions. 

The  reign  of  healthy  comedy  commenced  in  Paris 
with  "  L'Etourdi,"  with  which  the  new  theatre  was 
inaugurated  on  Nov.  3,  1658.  All  the  elite  of  the 
court  and  the  city  attended,  and  bestowed  the  most 
unqualified  praise  on  the  performance,  but  the  ill-feel- 
ings of  the  royal  company  were  excited  to  a  most 
unhealthy  degree.  Du  Casse,  in  his  "  Ancien  Thea- 
tre," remarks  on  the  causeless  bitterness  of  the  two 
companies  towards  each  other,  though  in  different 
lines  of  business,  one  exclusively  occupied  with 
tragedy,  the  other  with  comedy,  while  twenty  thea- 
tres in  our  own  days  conduct  their  affairs  with 
mutual  good  feeling,  and  in  the  performance  of 
good  offices  towards  each  other.  He  acknowledges, 
indeed,  "  that  we  may  hear  now  and  then,  particu- 
larly when  new  pieces  are  reviewed,  of  some  soft 
taps,  some  fault-finding  with  this  or  that  piece,  more 
or  less  wittily  expressed,  some  ill-natured  observa- 
tion made  on  actor  or  actress  of  a  neighboring 
establishment.  But  what,"  as  he  observes,  "are 
these  but  pin-pricks  compared  with  the  club-strokes 
which  the  two  rival  theatres  dealt  to  each  other. 
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Civilization  progresses,  wars  cease,  —  theatrical  wars 
to  wit." 

A  month  later  "  Le  Depit  Amoureux  "  was  intro- 
duced, and  met  with  unqualified  success,  though  it 
was  far  from  being  a  thoroughly  good  play.  The 
plot  is  somewhat  absurd,  and  the  conferences  of  the 
valet  and  the  waiting-maid  unedifying.  Hitherto, 
Moliere  depended  too  much  on  foreign  models. 
The  original  of  his  play  was  the  Italian  "  Le  Filia 
Creduta  Maschio."  We  must  submit  a  few  lines  of 
Mascarille's  drollery,  when  protesting  to  himself 
against  accompanying  his  master,  armed  to  the  teeth 
on  a  love  expedition :  — 

"Me  fight  indeed  !     Good  heavens  !  am  I  a  Roland,  master, 
Or  even  Ferragus  ?  badly  you  know  me.  • 

When  I  come  to  think,  —  I  who  am  so  dear  to  myself. 
That  it  needs  only  two  inches  of  a  wretched  blade 
In  the  body,  to  stretch  a  living  man  on  his  bier, 
I  am  scandalized  in  a  surprising  degree. 
'  But  you  shall  be  armed  cap-a-pie  ! '     So  much  the  worse  ; 
I  shall  be  less  capable  of  using  my  heels. 
Besides,  there  is  no  armor  jointed  so  well 
Through  which  a  sharp  rascally  blade  may  not  pierce. 
1  Oh,  you  shall  be  henceforth  reckoned  as  a  poltroon  ! ' 
So  be  it,  as  long  as  I  can  wag  my  chin 
At  table,  you  may  reckon  on  me  as  four  ; 
Set  me  at  naught  if  fighting  's  the  game. 
In  fine,  if  the  other  world  attracts  you  so  much, 
I  find  the  air  of  the  present  one  agreeable. 
I  hunger  neither  after  death  nor  wound  ; 
If  it  pleases  you  to  play  the  fool,  do  it  alone." 

Few  of  our  readers  need  be  informed  of  the  stereo- 
typed characters  in  every  old  Italian  piece,  carry- 
ing their  names  as  well  as  their  dispositions  from 
one  play  to  another.  The  system  prevailed  so  much 
in  Moliere's  day  that  he  did  not  venture  on  a  change 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  lower  comic  characters. 
So  Mascarille,  Gorgibus,  and  Sganarelle  figure  in 
more  than  one  of  his  pieces. 

THE    HOTEL   RAMBOUILLET   AXD    ITS    PRKCIEUSES 
RIDICULES. 

The  following  circumstances  furnished  the  gener- 
al design  of  the  third  successful  piece,  "Les  Pre- 
cieuses  Ridicules." 

The  Marchioness  of  Rambouillet,  an  amiable  lady, 
and  one  who  much  relished  agreeable  society,  kept 
open  house  for  all  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  laid 
claim  to  literary  abilities  or  an  admiration  for  them. 
The  Marquise  in  course  of  time  came  to  be  looked 
on  by  her  grateful  and  admiring  guests  as  a  goddess 
in  all  matters  of  taste  and  sentiment,  and  soon  a 
spirit  of  affectation  began  to  pervade  the  inmates 
and  the  visitors  of  the  Hotel.  An  exaggerated 
chivalric  tenderness  ruled  the  hearts  and  occupied 
the  minds  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  ini- 
tiated were  expected  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
"  Carte  du  Tendre"  (Map  of  Sentiment).  In  order 
to  be  loved,  one  was  obliged  to  take  by  assault  "  Le 
Village  des  Billets  Galants,"  "  Le  Hameau  (hamlet) 
des  Billets  Doux,"  and  "  Le  Chateau  des  Petit 
Soins"  (delicate  attentions).  The  ladies  addressed 
each  other  as  cheres.  K  prc'cieuse,  a  chere,  in  order 
to  receive  her  friends  suitably,  occupied  her  bed. 
Her  ruelle  (space  between  the  bed  and  the  wall) 
was  coquettishly  decorated.  But,  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  felicity  of  admission  to  the  bedside,  a  neophyte 
should  be  ushered  in  by  Le  Grand  Introducteur  des 
RueUes,  to  Le  Fin  des  Choses,  le  Grand  Fin,  and 
Le  Fin  du  Fin.  There  was  likewise  the  very  im- 
portant personage  PAlcoviste,  for  whose  duties  we 
shall  trouble  M.  du  Casse. 

"It  was  upon  the  happy  mortal  charged  with 
these  high  and  important  functions  that  the  care  of 
doing  the  honors  of  the  chamber  of  the  chere  were 
laid,  as  well  as  regulating  the  tone  of  the  conversa- 


tion. He  was  the  introducer,  and  the  scene-arranger 
of  this  stupid  daily  comedy.  What  was  specially 
bizarre  in  this  whole  thing,  and  which  marks  the  dif- 
ference between  the  manners  of  the  days  of  the 
Great  King  and  ours,  was  that  this  establishment 
of  an  alcociste  never  excited  the  least  suspicion  con- 
cerning the  virtue  of  the  cheres." 

Having  refined  and  etherealized  the  tender  pas- 
sion, and  all  connected  with  it,  they  next  tried  their 
delicate  imaginations  on  the  language  which  should 
be  used  in  the  Court  of  the  Golden  Eros  of  pure 
affection.  But,  instead  of  simplifying  the  combina- 
tions of  the  mind-symbols,  they  clothed  simple  and 
common  ideas  in  such  a  diffuse  and,  at  the  same  time 
complicated  tissue  of  words,  that  no  one  without  the 
Rambouillet  key  could  understand  the  phraseology 
of  .an  adept.  The  evil  was  beginning  rapidly  to 
spread,  and  to  get  possession  of  many  circles  beyond 
that  in  which  it  originated,  when  it  was  arrested  by 
the  caustic  process  employed  in  the  "  Preciouses 
Ridicules." 

All  the  habitues  of  the  Hotel  attended  the  first 
representation,  and,  most  strange  to  say,  loudly  ap- 
plauded the  Mitre  so  skilfully  and  effectively  direct- 
ed against  their  own  affectations  and  foibles.  Per- 
sonal offence  was  wisely  avoided  by  making  the 
daughter  and  niece  of  the  country  bourgeois  Gorgi- 
bus  (a  generic  name,  of  the  class  of  Arlechino,  Pier- 
rot, Mascarille,  &c.)  the  representatives  of  the  pre- 
cieuses.  These  being,  as  might  be  taken  for  granted, 
only  the  mere  apes  of  the  high  society,  perhaps  the 
real  precieuses  enjoyed  the  satire  directed  against 
them  as  a  fashionable  belle  in  hoops  would  enjoy 
from  her  box  the  laughs  directed  against  a  volumi- 
nous girded  servant-maid  well  caricatured  on  the 
stage. 

Menage,  a  sworn  adherent  of  the  amiable  mistress 
of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  observed  to  Chapelain,  an- 
other faithful  knight,  as  they  were  issuing  from  Petit 
Bourbon,  —  "Monsieur,  you  and  I  have  been  ap- 
proving all  these  fooleries  which  have  just  been  crit- 
icised so  keenly  and  sensibly.  But  depend  on  it, 
we  must  now,  as  St.  Remy  said  to  Clovis,  '  begin  to 
burn  what  we  adored,  and  adore  what  we  burned.'  " 

During  the  first  performance  of  the  piece  an  old 
man  cried  out  from  the  pit,  "  Bravo,  Moliere  !  that 
is  the  genuine  comedy."  The  Court  being  then  at 
the  Pyrenees,  the  piece  was  rehearsed  by  the  com- 
pany at  their  place  of  sojourn,  and  acted  with  great 
applause.  Moliere  would  have  been  above  all  hu- 
man weaknesses  if  he  had  not  felt  elation  of  spirit 
at  his  success.  "  Come,  come!"  said  he  to  himself, 
"  you  may  now  lay  aside  Plautus  and  Terence  and 
Menander's  fragments,  and  study  the  society  round 
you." 

The  unreal  world  in  which  the  cheres  and  pre- 
cieuses,  and  their  grand  masters  of  ceremony,  and 
their  alcovistes  had  lived  up  to  that  time  disappeared 
like  the  clearing  away  of  an  unhealthy  fog,  and  the 
romances  just  then  in  vogue  and  imbued  with  the 
same  spirit  of  extravagance  and  affectation,  all  at 
once  lost  their  charm,  and  Joly,  the  most  extensive 
publisher  of  such  rubbish,  was  ruined  by  the  change 
in  public  taste.  A  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the 
piece  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Catltos  and  Madelon,  one  the  niece,  the  other  the 
daughter  of  Gorgibus,  having  newly  arrived  in  Paris 
from  the  country,  are  determined  to  become  a  por- 
tion of  the  most  refined  society  in  the  city.  Messrs. 
Lagrange  and  Ducrohy,  a  pair  of  estimable  suitors 
are  summarily  dismissed,  because  they  begin  by 
proposing  what  should  be  the  conclusion  of  a  siege 
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in  form,  —  matrimony.  In  justification  of  them- 
selves to  the  old  gentleman,  for  refusing  such  desir- 
able matches,  they  cry,  "  O  la !  they  had  the  i  11— 
maimers  to  propose  marriage  at  the  first  interview." 
"  And  was  it  concubinage,"  said  the  justly  angered 
parent,  u  they  should  have  proposed  ?  "  '•  O,  fa- 
ther!" cries  Madelon,  "matrimony  should  never 
come  in  but  at  the  termination  of  all  tbe  other  ad- 
ventures. A  lover,  in  order  to  be  agreeable,  should 
commence  with  fine  sentiments,  exhibit  the  mild, 
the  tweet,  the  tender,  the  passionate,  and  conduct 
his  suit  in  the  established  forms.  First,  he  sees  at 
church  or  in  the  evening  promenade,  or  at  some 
public  ceremony  the  person  of  whom  he  is  to  become 
amorous,  or  by  some  stroke  of  fate  he  is  introduced 
by  a  friend,  and  quits  her  company  after  that  first 
interview  in  a  melancholy  reverie.  For  some  time 
he  conceals  his  passion  from  the  beloTed  object,  nev- 
ertheless he  pays  ce.rsele.-s  visits,  in  which  some 
question  on  the  subject  of  the  tender  passion  is  al- 
ways sure  to  be  introduced,  and  to  exercise  the  judg- 
ment of  the  company.  At  last  cesnes  the  declaration, 
which  should  be  made  in  some  sheltered  walk  of  the 
garden,  the  rest  of  the  company  being  out  of  hear- 
ing. The  avowal  is  met  by  an  angry  refusal,  which, 
for  the  time,  banishes  the  lover  from  her  presence. 
However,  he  finds  means  to  soften  our  wrath  and  to 
accustom  us  insensibly  to  his  fervent  language,  and, 
at  last,  to  draw  from  us  an  avowal  Of  a  return. 
Then  ensue  adventures,  rivals  who  interfere, 
seditions  from  our  fathers,  jealousies  arising  from 
misunderstandings,  loving  r» -preaches,  despair,  ab- 
ductions, and  the  rest.  Behold  how  things  proceed 
in  good  society,  under  the  rules  of  gallantry,  of 
which  no  one  should  be  ignorant  Bat  to  tling  a 
proposal  of  marriage  at  J  •  and  make 

love  while  you  sign  the  contract,  —  this  is  to  begin 
at  the  wrong  end  ;  the  m  enough  to  make 

me  ill." 

The  rejected  lovers  take  their  revenge  by 
ing  their   valet-  '    in    their 

own  clothes,  and  sending  them  to  pay  court  to  the 
pr&ievses  in  the  style  they  adfbot     Bere  is  a  slight 

specimen  of  Mdi  loquenee.      Alt- 

has  directed  the  servant  to  "coach  up  here  the 
commodities  of  conversation  (i.e.  bring  chairs), 
MwcarUle   fearfully  \.u    I   in    no   danger 

here  V  "  "What  do  you  fear  ?  "  she  answers 
lie  replies,  '•  A  robbery  of  my  heart,  an  sjsai 
tion  of  my  liberty.  I  behold  in  this  presence  two 
eyes  with  every  mark  of  treachery  about  them, 
prepared  to  trample  on  ray  freedom,  and  treat  it  as 
the  Turk  treats  the  Moor.  O,  the  Devil  !  as  1  ap- 
proach closer  they  assume  the  posture  of  combat. 
I  am  dismayed,  and  must  either  make  my  escape, 
or  obtain  surety  that  they  mean  no  harm.'' 

After  the  needful  complement  of  fooling  and 
being  fooled,  the  masters  present  themselves ;  at  the 
word  of  command  the  lacquey-lovers  nut  off  their 
laced  coats,  and  the  poor  8  drink  the  cup 

of  mortification  to  the  dregs.  • 

Before  we  proceed  farther  in  our  great  come- 
dian's career,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  present 
the  portrait  of  Moliere  as  sketched  in  a  few  pencil- 
strokes  by  Madame  Foisson,  daughter  of  Ducroisy, 
who,  as  well  as  his  daughter,  belonged  to  this 
"  Troupe  de  Monsieur."  "  He  was  neither  fat  nor 
lean,  and  was  above  the  middle  size ;  his  gait  had 
something  noble  in  it,  and  his  limbs  were  finely 
formed.  His  face  wore  ordinarily  a  serious  ex- 
pression, and  his  movements  were  leisurely  and 
grave.      The   nose   was   rather  large,   so   was   his 


mouth,  and  his  lips  were  full.  Hi3  complexion  was 
swarthy,  his  eyebrows  large  and  dark,  and  their 
movements  when  he  personated  humorous  charac- 
ters, gave  a  most  comic  expression  to  his  counte- 
nance. With  regard  to  character  he  was  mild, 
agreeable,  and^generous.  He  delighted  in  making 
little  speeches,  and  when  he  read  his  pieces  to  the 
comedians,  he  always  liked  to  see  their  children 
present,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  effects  of  different 
passages  by  their  unconstrained  gestures  and  ex- 
pressions." 

With  such  persons!  and  mental  qualities,  it  was 
only  natural  that  his  company  should  have  been 
much  attached  to  the  man,  and  that  he  should  have 
been  very  popular  with  the  mere  play-goers  not 
favored  with  his  personal  acquaintance.  Even  in 
his  youth  he  possessed  much  persuasive  influence, 
one  curious  example  of  which  has  been  preserved 
by  his  biographers. 

On  his  first  country  campaign,  his  father  sent  his 
first  tutor  after  him  to  return,  and  enter  on  a  re- 
spectable career.  The  captor,  however,  was  cap- 
tured. Moliere  persuaded  his  mentor  to  join  the 
company,  and  fill  such  parts  as  the  doctor,  tor  which 
his  acquaintance  with  Latin  eminently  fitted  him. 

AM  IKNT    AND    HOMtttM    NOM  KNCI.ATflM:. 

The  next  piece  produced  in  16(30  was  the  "  Cocu 
Imaginaire."  The  most  virtuous  ladies  of  court 
and  city  at  the  time  would  not  be  ashamed  to  pro- 
nounce the  dread  name  COCU,  nor  deny  that  they 
knew  what  it  meant.  In  these  refined  days  of  ours, 
no  gentleman  or  lady  could  tolerate  its  sound  in  a 
Parisian  salon.  Can  it  be  that  these  same  pure- 
tongued  and  pure-eared  peonfe,  would  be  present 
at  the  spectacles,  which  wanderers  who  have  been 
at  the  great  city,  rejxirt  to  be  now  in  full  public 
favor?  The  title  has  been  preserved  in  some 
novels,  chiefly  in  those  of  Paul  de  Kock,  but. 
so   loi.  1773,   the    play  in    question  was 

obliged  to  assume  the  milder  title  of  u  Lea  Fausses 
Alarmes"  on  being  played  before  the  court. 

The  Grand  AfonarotMand  his  court  were  not  so 
Strait-laced.  While  the  play  was  in  full  career,  the 
king  seeing  it  one  of  his  evening 

receptions,  and  knowing  her  aptness  at  repartee, 
whispered  a  duchess  with  whom  he  was  convei 
to  ask  her  what  bird  was  most  obnoxious  a  etre 
The  lady,  on  obeying  the  royal  command, 
was  innoeently  and  readily  answered,  "  C'est  le  duc,- 
Madame."  * 

An  individual  of  that  self-tormenting  class  which 
t  on  the  lookout  for  uncomfortable  caps  to  fit 
on  its  head,  being  present  at  the  first  representation 
of  the  play,  cried  out  in  indignation  to  a  friend,  as 
they  were  returning  home,  ••  What  have  I  done  to 
Moliere  that  he  should  exhibit  me  on  his  stage  in 
this  despieable  character  of  Sgunarelle  t  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject." 
••  Don't  on  any  account,  my  dear  fellow,"  was  the 
answer.  "  If  you  displease  him  he  will  be  sure  to 
bring  you  out,  not  as  the  Cocu  Imaginarie,  but  as 
the  Cocu  Veritable." 

MOLIEHK    AT    THE    PALAIS    UOYAL. 

This  was  the  last  of  Moliere's  pieces  played  at  Le 
Petit  Bourbon,  which  was  taken  down  in  the  month 
of  October,    1GG0.      The   theatre   erected   in   the 


*  If  la  Duchesse  applied  this  Dame  (meaning  Horned  Owl)  to 
her  husband  in  either  of  its  senses  poor  Madame  Loiseau  was  not 
to  blame.  Louis  XIV.  cer.tainly  showed  no  resentment  except  by  a 
hearty  peal  of  laughter. 
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Palais  Royal  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  for  the  per- 
formance of  "  Mirame,"  was  granted  to  the  Troupe 
de  Monsieur,  which  was  afterwards  honored  with 
the  title  of  "  La  Troupe  du  Roi."  Soon  after  this 
theatre  was  reopened,  they  acted  "  Don  Garcie  de 
Navarre,  ou  Le  Prince  Jaloux,"  for  the  first  and 
last  time.  It  was  decidedly  condemned,  and  great 
was  the  delight  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  and 
many  prophecies  were  uttered,  to  the  effect  that 
there  would  be  no  more  successes  at  the  Theatre  of 
the  Palais  Royal.  But  "  L'Ecole  des  Maris,"  pro- 
duced on  the  24th  of  June  of  the  same  year, 
obtained  such  brilliant  success  from  a  crowded 
audience,  that  the  prophets  of  evil  suddenly  ceased 
to  prophesy,  and  contented  themselves  with  saying 
that  the  plot  was  taken  from  the  "  Adelphi "  of 
Terence.  In  this  they  did  injustice  to  the  French- 
man, for  there  is  but  little  resemblance  between  the 
two  pieces.  If  there  was  theft  the  person  plundered 
was  Boccaccio,  whose  tale,  distinguished  by  irrelig- 
ion  and  license  presented  an  air  of  decency  on  the 
boards  of  the  Palais  Royal.  The  winding-up  is 
more  happily  managed  than  some  others  of  Moliere's, 
and  is  imbued  with  a  genuinely  comic  spirit.  The 
drift  of  the  piece  resulting  from  the  different  modes 
of  treating  womankind  by  the  two  brothers  is  fig- 
ured in  this  tirade  of  "  Lisette,"  and  the  quatrain 
of  the  wise  Ariste  which  follows  it.  Thus  speaks 
the  lady :  — 

"  Female  honor,  sir,  is  a  very  weak  quality, 
If  it  needs  such  a  careful  and  ceaseless  watch. 
And  do  you  flatter  yourself  that  all  your  precautions 
Can  present  any  real  obstacle  to  our  resolves  ? 
Ah  ?  when  we  have  taken  anything  in  our  heads, 
What  an  oaf  the  wisest  man  turns  out ! 
The  keenest  man  is  a  fool  in  our  hands  ; 
All  your  forethought  is  a  madman's  vision  , 
Your  only  safeguard  is  entire  trust. 
Every  annoying  spy  is  in  peril  extreme, 
Our  honor  prefers  to  be  its  own  guardian. 
You  nearly  cause  us  to  wish  to  sin 
By  your  eagerness  to  prevent  it. 
If  I  find  myself  suspected  by  my  lord, 
I  feel  a  temptation  to  verify  his  mistrust." 

Ariste  says  to  the  same  purpose  :  — 

"  These  mistrustful  cares,  these  locks,  these  bars, 
Will  never  make  maids  or  wives  virtuous  ; 
T  is  honor  alone  which  retains  them  in  duty, 
And  not  the  seventy  which  we  resort  to." 

These  lines  were  applauded  to  the  echo. 

THE   FACHEUX   AND   ITS    ORIGIN. 

The  comedietta  of  "  Les  Facheux "  (tiresome 
folk,  bores)  was  composed,  rehearsed,  and  acted 
within  a  fortnight,  for  the  great  entertainment 
given  by  the  unprincipled  though  generous  super- 
intendent Fouquet,  to  the  king  at  Vaux.  When 
the  curtain  rose,  Moliere,  arrayed  in  a  fashionable 
dress,  presented  himself  apparently'in  great  agita- 
tion, and  humbly  requested  his  Majesty's  indulgence 
in  the  strait  to  whicb.  he  was  reduced,  being  in  duty 
bound  to  present  a  play  for  his  entertainment,  and 
every  one  of  his  company  absent  at  the  moment. 
While  all  who  were  not  in  the  secret,  were  under 
the  annoyance  of  being  deprived  of  the  promised 
amusement,  the  scene  which  represented  a  garden 
richly  laid  out  and  furnished  with  statues  and  ter- 
mini, was  at  once  enlivened  by  the  play  of  several 
fountains,  and  a  charming  sea-shell  unfolding  itself 
by  degrees,  out  sprung  a  beauteous  naiad,  and  ad- 
vancing to  the  front  spoke  the  prologue  in  which 
every  good  quality  under  the  sun  was  conferred  on 
the  young  monarch.  At  a  certain  point  in  her 
harangue  she  ordered  the  dryads,  fauns,  and  satyrs 


to  leave  their  hiding-places  in  the  trees,  and  statues, 
and  termini,  and  amuse  his  Majesty  by  their  dan- 
cing. She  then  led  off"  those  who  were  to  appear  in 
the  piece,  and  the  rest  performed  a  ballet.  La 
Bejart,  mother  of  Armando,  and  about  37  years 
old  at  that  time,  presented  the  nymph  of  the  shell. 

The  humor  of  the  piece  consisted  in  the  eager- 
ness of  Eraste  to  keep  an  appointment  with  his  lady 
love,  and  all  the  ludicrous  though  annoying  impedi- 
ments thrown  in  his  way  by  the  bores.  One  of 
these  sages  was  big  with  a  project  to  swell  the  king's 
treasury,  viz.  to  convert  all  the  coasts  of  France 
into  seaports.  In  the  dances  introduced,  the  artists 
enhanced  the  amusement  and  interest  of  the  piece 
by  caricaturing  the  appearance  and  the  gestures  of 
the  Facheux.  La  Fontaine  a  protege  of  Fouque, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend  describing  the  entertainment, 
thus  pays  due  tribute  to  Moliere.  We  give  the 
sense,  but  the  ease  and  naivete  of  the  original  we 
cannot  seize. 

"  'T  is  a  work  of  Moliere. 
This  writer  by  his  style 
Charms  at  present  all  the  court. 
At  the  speed  with  which  his  name  travels, 
It  should  be  now  beyond  Rome. 
I  'm  delighted,  for  he  's  my  own  man. 
Does  he  recollect  that  once  upon  a  time, 
•         We  both  determined  with  one  voice 

That  he  should  50  and  bring  to  France 
The  good  taste  and  style  of  Terence. 
Plautus  is  now  but  a  coarse  buffoon, 
And  never  equalled  him  in  comedy. 
I  think  few  would  now  laugh 
At  many  a  passage  once  admired 
And  good  in  illo  tempore. 
The  method  is  changed  in  our  time  ; 
Jodelet*  is  no  more  in  vogue, 
And  now  we  must  not  venture 
To  quit  nature  by  a  single  step." 

Alas  for  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  splendid 
show !  At  the  very  time  Fouque  was  exhausting 
the  public  revenue,  and  devoting  all  his  own  powers 
to  do  pleasure  to  his  sovereign,  Louis  was  fully  in- 
tent on  his  arrest,  and  would  have  ordered  it  on  the 
spot,  but  for  the  mediation  of  the  Queen  Mother. 
"  What !  "  said  she,  "  in  the  middle  of  a  festival 
which  he  has  prepared  for  you  !  " 

When  the  assembly  was  separating  and  the  king 
paying  the  most  flattering  compliments  to  Moliere, 
the  Compte  de  Soyecourt,  a  determined  sportsman 
and  highly  accomplished  bore,  caught  his  eye. 
"  There,"  said  Louis  to  the  poet,  "  is  a  rare  original 
■whom  you  have  not  yet  copied."  The  hint  was  not 
lost  on  Moliere.  In  the  next  representation  of  the 
"  Facheux  "  Dorante  stops  Eraste  while  his  impa- 
tience is  at  its  height,  and  makes  him  listen  to  the 
account  of  a  notable  chase  of  his,  in  which  all  sorts 
of  misfortunes  befell  the  sport  through  the  self-con- 
ceit and  ignorance  of  a  country  bumpkin  and  his 
son  who  had  joined  the  party,  the  climax  being  the 
shooting  of  the  stag  with  a  pistol  by  the  young  vul- 
garian. Moliere,  who  was  ignorant  of  hunting 
phraseology,  had  got  himself  well  made  up  on  the 
subject  by  the  victim  himself,  who  unsuspectingly 
enjoyed  his  own  portrait  as  much  as  any  of  the 
laughing  courtiers  and  citizens  about  him. 

AN   ILL-ASSORTED   MARRIAGE. 

The  year  1662  was  distinguished  by  more  success- 
ful efforts,  and  alas,  by  Moliere's  ill-starred  marriage 
with  that  Armande  already  seen,  when  a  child,  sit- 
ting on  his  knees  and  falling  asleep  in  his  bosom. 
We  borrow  this  portrait  of  her  youthful  charms  from 
the  scene  in  "  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme "  where 

*  The  busy,  meddling  valet-buffoon  of  Scarron's  farces. 
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Cleonte  (Moliere)  and  Covielle  are  discussing  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  Lucile  (Armande). 

"  '  She  has  small  eyes,'  said  Covielle,  whom  love 
had  not  deprived  of  clear-sightedness. 

"  v  'T  is  true,'  aaswered  Moliere  by  the  mouth  of 
Cleonte,  '  but  they  are  full  of  fire,  —  the  most  bril- 
liant, the  most  piercing  in  the  world,  the  most  cap- 
tivating that  can  be  seen.' 

"  r  She  has  a  large  mouth,'  added  Covielle. 

"  '  Yes,  but  it  possesses  charms  which  no  other 
mouth  can  boast.  It  is  the  most  attractive,  the 
most  loving  mouth  in  the  world.' 

" '  She  is  but  of  small  size.' 

"  '  Yes,  but  she  is  graceful  and  finely  formed.' 

'"As  for  her  intellect  ?  ' 

" '  She  possesses  the  finest,  the  most  delicate  in 
the  world.' 

" '  She  is  always  serious.' 

" *  Would  you  have  nothing  but  loud  mirth  ?  These 
women  are  very  impertinent  who  are  always  laugh- 

" '  But  she  is  the  most  capricious  of  any  one  in 
the  world." 

"  •  Yes,  she  is  capricious,  I  grant,  but  everything 
becomes  a  lovely  woman.  We  must  bear  with  a 
beauty  in  everything,  whatever  she  does.'  " 

One  defect  here  imputed  was  not  at  all  inherent 
in  her.  She  might  be  serious  with  Moliere,  but 
with  her  other  admirers  she  laughed,  and  jested, 
and  joined  in  every  fun  going  forward. 

A  contemporary  said  of  her,  that  in  her  acting  the 
deepest  feeling  would  be  supposed  to  have  possession 
of  her  heart,  though  it  was  entirely  confined  to  her 
words  and  gestures,  and  that,  when  she  ceased  to 
•peak,  her  countenance  continued  to  express  the 
sentiment  supposed  at  the  moment  to  be  paramount 
in  her  feelings. 

ALL    ABOUT    THJB   "SCHOOL   FOR   WIVKS." 

Moliere  was  one  of  those  to  whom  life  without 
love  was  intolerable.  Before  marriage,  experience 
made  him  certain  that  those  from  whom  he  expect- 
ed an  ample  return  for  such  affection  as  he  expended 
on  them,  had  room  in  their  hearts  for  an  admirer 
or  two  beside  himself.  So  the  chagrins  of  the  ten- 
der passion  were  constant  inmates  of  his  soul,  and 
he  breathed  his  complaints  through  his  plays.  The 
natural  goodness  of  his  disposition,  however,  did  not 
permit  this  malady  to  take  the  shape  of  cynical  bit- 
terness. In  "  L'Ecole  des  Femmes"  he  for  the  first 
time  let  escape  some  of  his  complaints  against  his 
matrimonial  discomforts.  He  was  twenty-four  years 
older  than  his  wife.  A  rnolph e  was  about  the  same 
time  ahead  of  Agnes,  and  he  was  no  more  sure  of 
ever  possessing  the  heart  of  Armande,  than  his 
stage  representative  was  of  securing  the  affections 
of  his  ward.* 

A  peculiar  circumstance  occurs  in  several  of  Mo- 
liere's  comedies,  viz.  the  ignorance  of  the  heroine 
concerning  her  parentage.  This  we  may  suppose 
to  have  arisen  from  the  constant  dwelling  of  his 
mind  on  the  image  of  his  young  wife,  her  antece- 
dents, and  her  ill  return  of  his  devotedness  to  her. 
Armande  might  have  guessed  that  her  reputed  sister 
was  her  mother,  but  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  her 
father's  name  was  ever  mentioned  in  her  hearing. 


*  Ajnes  was  represented  by  Mademoiselle  de  Brie,  and  with  such 
truth  ;md  ability,  that  when  she  wished  to  lay  aside  the  character, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  sixty,  she  would  not  be  permitted.  Moliere  was 
Arnotphe,  and  Brecourt  was  so  diverting  in  the  rustic  servant, 
Alain,  that  Louis  once  exclaimed,  after  recovering  from  a  hearty 
explosion,  "That  man  would  make  the  very  stoues  laugh."' 


the  poet  were  loud  in  their  outcries  against  the 
piece.  It  furnished  some  grounds  for  blame  in  one 
or  two  places  for  irreligious  and  lewd  expressions, 
but  just  censures  or  criticisms  would  not  satisfy 
them.     Racine  thus  defended  his  friend. 

"  Let  the  envious  growl ! 
In  vain  they  everywhere  cry 
That  you  merely  charm  the  crowd. 
And  that  your  verses  display  no  comic  power. 
If  you  could  please  your  audience  less, 
You  would  please  your  iU-wishers  more." 

From  the  first  representation  of  the  play,  the 
Due  de  la  Feuillade  and  other  enemies  of  Moliere 
were  determined  to  crush  out  his  popularity.  One 
of  their  agents,  Monsieur  Plapisson,  being  in  the 
pit  when  the  merriment  was  at  its  height,  turning 
his  back  to  the  stage,  cried  out,  "  Laugh  away,  par- 
terre, laugh  away  ! "  but  this  only  redoubled  the 
cheering  and  laughing. 

Discussions  on  the  merits  of  the  play  becoming 
rife,  Le  Due  de  la  Feuillade,  the  leader  of  the  inim- 
ical party,  was  requested  in  a  literary  circle  to  state 
his  objections.  "  A  pleasant  request  indeed ! "  said 
he.  u  How  can  you  defend  a  piece  in  which  they 
have  put  a  cream  tart  V  Cream  tart  is  detestable, 
cream  tart  is  odious."  Out  of  this  entrenchment  the 
enemy  would  not  come.  This  is  what  furnished  the 
wise  J)nr  with  his  cause  of  complaint.  In  the  first 
scene,  Arnolp'tc,  explaining  to  his  brother  his  idea  of 
a  good  wife,  says,  with  respect  to  poetry  and  house- 
hold games :  — 

my  will  that  my  wife,  no  way  sublime  in  style, 
Should  not  even  know  what  rhyme  means  ; 
And  if  by  chance  she  plays  at  Cor  billon  (basket) 
Anil  that  she  is  asked  what  is  she  going  to  put  in  it, 
It  is  my  desire,  that  she  should  name  a  cream  tart ; 
lu  a  word,  that  her  ignorance  should  be  extreme." 

The  cream  tart  which  so  disagreed  with  the 
honest  duke  was  soon  the  subject  of  pleasantry  in 
salon  in  Paris.  In  "  La  Critique  de  l'Ecole 
Femmes,"  Moliere  made  a  capital  piece  of 
;ntry  out  of  it.  The  poor  duke  was  beside 
himself  with  vexation,  and  this  is  the  undignified 
mode  in  which  he  sought  revenge.  Meeting  the 
poet,  and  the  latter  making  his  Tbow  to  the  great 
man,  he  took  hold  of  his  head  and  rubbed  his  face 
against  the  buttons  of  his  (the  duke's)  coat,  crying 
out,  i4  Cream  tarts,  Moliere,  cream  tarts  !  "  The 
victim's  countenance  streamed  blood  after  the  oper- 
ration,  and  the  king,  who  heard  of  the  shabby  ven- 
geance the  same  evening,  rated  the  offender  in  such 
terms  as  caused  him  the  most  bitter  mortification, 
for  if  Louis  only  frowned,  his  courtiers  wished 
themselves  a  few  perches  under  the  earth's  crust. 

The  piece  above  named  answered  Moliere's  pur- 
pose for  the  defence  of  his  play,  and  the  confound- 
ing of  his  enemies,  even  as  the  corner  headed  "  An- 
swers to  Correspondents"  saves  an  editor  the  trouble 
of  writing  sundry  letters  to  importunate  subscribers. 
The  conclusion  of  a  piece  of  mere  dialogue  was  thus 
happily  brought  about. 

"  Dorante.  What  denouement  shall  we  find  for 
the  piece,  for  there  can  neither  be  a  marriage  nor 
a  discovery,  and  I  know  not  how  to  end  the  con- 
troversy. 

"  Uratiie.  Let  us  think  over  a  suitable  winding 
up.     (Enter  Galopin,  a  lacquey.) 

"  Galopin.    Madame,  supper  is  on  the  table. 

"Dorante.  Just  the  thing  needed,  and  perfectly 
natural.  We  dispute,  each  abides  by  his  own  opin- 
ion, the  lacquey  enters,  says  'supper  is  on  the  table,' 
and  we  rise  and  go  to  see  justice  done  to  it. 

"  Uranie.  The  comedy  could  not  have  a  better 
ending." 
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But  the  war  continued,  and  Boursault,  whom  we 
have  mentioned  in  a  former  article,  produced  a 
piece  entitled  "  Le  Portrait  du  Peintre,"  in  which 
he  not  only  assailed  Moliere's  public  career  and  his 
style  of  acting,  but  even  brought  his  household 
annoyances  on  the  stage.  In  u  L'liapromptu  de  Ver- 
sailles," he  took  a  noble  revenge.  He  paraded  the 
actors  of  the  u  Hotel  "  before  his  audience,  exposed 
their  faults  in  acting  and  enunciation  without  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  private  history  of  any  one, 
and  then  pilloried  Boursault  as  writer,  still  scrupu- 
lously abstaining  from  touching  on  his  private  af- 
fairs. 

" '  What  a  fine  subject  for  amusing  the  court, 
would  Monsieur  Boursault  be,'  said  he,  in  the  .piece 
addressing  Mademoiselle  de  Brie.  '  I  would  like  to 
know  how  we  could  present  him  so  as  to  render  him 
pleasant.  Surely,  it  would  be  a  happy  day  in  his 
calendar  when  he  could  make  an  audience  laugh. 
It  would  be  really  a  great  honor  to  him  if  he  could 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  entertain  the  court.  Courtesy 
should  be  cultivated,  and  there  are  things  which 
can  neither  make  the  spectators  laugh,  nor  him  of 
whom  there  is  mention.  I  freely  abandon  my 
works,  my  appearance,  my  gestures,  but  they  should 
spare  the  rest,  and  not  introduce  private  matters  as 
I  hear  they  do  in  their  comedies.' " 

The  Impromptu  did  more  than  one  public  ser- 
vice. It  put  out  of  fashion  at  the  theatres  attacks 
of  a  personal  and  private  nature  ;  it  set  the  actors 
of  the  rival  houses  about  correcting  their  histrionic 
defects,  such  as  ranting,  declaiming  in  a  singsong 
tone,  and  strongly  emphasizing  the  last  syllable  to 
bring  down  the  brouhaha  of  the  Paradis.  Made- 
moiselle Beauchateau  no  more  uttered  heart-pierc- 
ing sentiments  with  a  smiling  face,  and  several 
other  desirable  reformations  were  effected.  But 
the  rival  actors  would  accept  no  truce  nor  seal  a 
lasting  peace.  The  public  thronged  to  the  fresh 
interesting  pieces,  and  the  finished  and  natural  act- 
ing at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  left  the  stilted  poetry 
and  the  cold  formal  plots  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne 
to  charm  th  t  visitors  to  whom  they  gave  pleasure. 

Moliere  at  this  time,  1663,  committed  an  unpar- 
donable sin  in  the  eyes  of  the  rival  and  unfriendly 
houses.  He  performed  Les  Freres  Ennemis  of  the 
young  poet  Racine,  with  the  object  of  adding  the 
attractions  of  tragedy  to  those  of  the  comic  pieces 
usually  performed,  and  thus  securing  the  patronage 
of  people  of  refined  taste.  Hatred  knew  no  bounds. 
Montileury,  of  the  hotel,  presented  a  petition  to 
the  king,  praying  that  tragedy  should  be  interdicted 
at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  accusing  Moliere  of  a 
serious  breach  of  morality.  Louis  answered  the 
spiteful  petition  by  conferring  on  Moliere  a  pension 
of  1,000  livres,  and  by  standing  godfather  to  his 
child,  —  our  Henrietta,  sister  to  Charles  II.  and 
Louis's  sister-in-law,  doing  duty  as  godmother. 

The  Impromptu  was  supposed  to  be  a  mere  con- 
versation among  the  actors  summoned  to  perforin  a 
new  piece  before  the  King  at  Versailles,  while  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  his  majesty.  Moliere  enters  on 
the  empty  stage,  and  calk  to  his  company  one  by 
one.  They  are  behind  the  scenes,  and  come  in  neg- 
ligently and  reluctantly.  The  agitated  manager 
inquires  about  each  person's  knowledge  of  his  or 
her  part,  and  to  his  great  disappointment  finds  that 
no  one  i3  ready.  Great  dismay,  but  still  the  con- 
versation glides  off  to  the  actors-  of  the  Bourgogne 
Theatre,  and  the  faults  and  peculiarities  of  each 
are  pointed  out  by  a  striking  imitation  given  by 
Moliere.     Other  enemies,  and  especially  the  cream- 


tart  duke,  are  held  up  to  ridicule.  The  rehearsing 
of  the  piece  which  they  are  to  perform  is  inter- 
rupted, and  after  a  while  they  make  some  progress. 
But  a  messenger  arrives  and  directs  them  to  begin. 
All  are  at  their  wits'  end.  A  second  messenger 
comes,  and  their  terror  increases.  A  third,  and 
they  are  devising  some  excuse,  when  a  fourth 
enters  with  the  gracious  intimation  from  the  King, 
that  he  has  heard  of  their  embarrassment  and  will 
be  content  with  any  other  piece  in  readiness. 

MOLIEKE   OBLIGED   TO   MAKE   EP.AMES. 

"  Le  Mariage  Force  "  owed  its  composition  to  a 
command  of  the  King  to  produce  a  comedy  adapted 
for  the  introduction  of  ballets  and  spectacles.  So 
Moliere  imagined  a  grotesque  framework,  in  which 
Sganarelle  forms  the  resolution  of  taking  a  wife. 
He  seeks  information  from  all  sorts  of  professors, 
Bohemians,  and  wizards,  as  to  the  result  of  the 
awful  experiment,  woos  a  dowerless  bride,  but  finds 
that  she  only  weds  him  for  his  money,  and  with  the 
hope  of  wearing  weeds  for  him  in  a  few  years,  and 
then  marrying  her  present  lover.  The  dismayed 
suitor  wishes  in  consequence  to  break  off  the  match, 
but  her  brother,  by  dint  of  sweet  words,  sound 
strokes  from  a  cudgel,  and  many  most  polite  ex- 
cuses for  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  such 
rugged  reasons,  obliges  him  to  put  his  neck  in  the 
halter.  The  play  served  as  a  mere  framework  for 
the  ballets,  &c.  As  may  be  supposed  it  was  not  of 
a  refined  character,  but  was  well  calculated  to 
delight  the  citizen  class.  Louis  himself  danced  as 
an  Egyptian  in  one  of  the  ballets,  when  it  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Louvre.  In  the  play  of  "  Britanni- 
cus,"  presented  in  1669,  Racine  gave  his  Majesty  a 
gentle  hint  on.  the  impropriety  of  his  appearing 
before  his  people  as  a  baladin,  and  no  one  after  that 
had  an  opportunity  of  praising  his  Majesty's  legs  or 
their  graceful  movement.  "Le  Mariage  Force," 
reduced  to  one  act,  had  a  fair  run  of  success  when 
brought  out  at  the  Palais  Royal. 

This  comedy  was  founded  upon  an  incident  in 
the  life  of  Count  Grammont,  as  related  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Count  Hamilton.  Being  on  a  visit 
in  England,  he  paid  marked  attention  to  Miss  Ham- 
ilton, so  marked,  indeed,  that  their  approaching  mar- 
riage was  the  theme  of  general  conversation.  The 
Count,  however,  set  out  for  France  without  the 
trouble  of  leave-taking,  and  had  nearly  reached 
Dover  without  any  let  or  annoyance.  At  that 
point  he  became  aware  of*  the  two  brothers  of  the 
young  lady  pressing  closely  on  his  track.  When 
they  came  within  hearing,  one  of  them  cried  out, 
"  Count,  have  you  forgotten  anything  in  London  ?  " 
"  O  yes,  indeed,  I  have  omitted  to  demand  the 
hand  of  Mademoiselle  Hamilton  in  marriage.  With 
your  permission  I  shall  return  in  your  company 
to  repair  that  oversight." 

"  La  Princesse  d'Elide  "  was  another  vehicle  for 
music,  dancing,  &c,  and  was  written  to  order  for 
Les  Plaisirs  de  Vide  Enchantee,  as  the  King 
called  the  seven  days'  entertainment  given  at  Ver- 
sailles, for  the  amusement  of  the  Queen,  the  Queen- 
Dowager,  and  —  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere. 
The  play  was  performed  on  the  second  day,  the 
subject  having  been  taken  from  a  Spanish  source, 
in  compliment  to  the  queens.  The  first  act  was  in 
verse,  the  four  last  in  prose,  as  the  poet  was  sadly 
inconvenienced  for  time.  Marigny,  a  wit  of  the 
time,  said  that  the  comedy  had  time  only  to  put  on 
one  buskin,  and  hastened  to  exhibit  her  obedience, 
one  foot  shod,  the  other  bare. 
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The  piece  wants  the  finish  of  others  of  Moliere's 
plays,  as  was  but  natural,  but  several  passages  are 
excellent.  Moron,  the  princess's  fool,  another  San- 
cho  Panza,  had  a  part  full  of  merriment  for  amus- 
able  folk.  Being  checkmated  by  a  bear  he  fearfully 
accosted  him,  "  Ah,  monsieur  the  bear,  I  am  your 
most  humble  servant  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
Spare  me,  I  beseech  you  !  I  am  worth  nothing  at 
all  for  eating.  I  am  only  skin  and  bone.  These 
people  below  are  much  better  worth  your  notice. 
He,  lie,  he  !     Monsieur,  gently,  if  you  please  ! 

(7/e  strokes  the  bear,  trembling  all  the  ichile.) 
"  La,  la,  la,  la  !  Ah,  monseigneur,  how  well  made 
and  handsome  you  are  !  What  an  agreeable  air  and 
slender  waist !  Such  silky  hair,  such  a  fine  head, 
such  sparkling  and  handsome  eyes  !  Ah,  nice  little 
nose,  nice  little  mouth,  nice  little  hands,  beautiful 
neck,  beautiful  teeth,  beautiful  nails  ! 

{The  bear  stands  up  on  hit  hind  hg$.) 
u  Help,   help  !     I'm  »  dead    man !    mercy !    poor 
Moroni  quick,  quick!     I'm  lost." 

The  princess  is  a  determined  votaress  of  Diana, 
but,  by  the  perseverance  and  bravery  of  Prince 
Euryafe  she  is  brought  to  reason.  The  play  was 
performed  on  the  8th  of  May,  1(J64,  at  Versailles. 
and  produced  at  the  Palais  Royal  on  the  9th  of  No- 
vember eiwi'mg.  The  first  three  acts  of  Tartufl'e 
formed  an  ingredient  in  "  Les  Piaisirs  de  lisle  en- 
chantee." 

Our  energetic  author  and  manager  had  been 
putting  money  in  his  purse  before  this  time,  and 
now  lived  in  a  well-fu.hishcd  boose,  and  revelled  in 
the  good  graces  of  his  Sovereign,  who  was  a  trusty 
sword  ami  shield  to  him  in  all  hi 

which  the,  good-hearted  man  never  voluntarily  pro- 
voked, but  out  of  which  he  always  came  victorious 
through  his  powers  of  keen  observation  and  biting 
satire.     High  as  he  stood  in  his  Sol  ^na- 

tion, still  he  was  but  a  player,  and  M  such,  liable  to 
be  affronted  by  Jacks-hi-oliicc  when  they  dared. 
lie  still  retained  the  oliice  of  tapistier  (carpet,  r. 
upholsterer)  val<!  <b'  charnbn  to  the  King,  and  in 
the  discharge  of  his  office,  came  one  day  to 
another  gentleman  valet  about  his  Majesty's  bed. 
This  Parisian,  Mont.  i!>:  /</  Pluehd  at  once,  withdrew 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  chamber.  But  there  was 
present  a  gentleman  of  sense,  and  a  po 
Monsieur  Ihilocq.  "Come,  M.  Moliere,"  said  lie, 
"will  you  allow  me  to  aid  you  in  making  his  Majes- 
ty's bed?"  J)e  id  Pluehe  soon  heard  more  from  his 
royal  master  than  was  agreeable  to  his  fine  feelings. 

Other   officers   of   the    King's    bedchamber    felt 
annoyed  at  being  obliged  to  .>it  at  the  same  table 
with  a  comedian,  and  once  or  twice  openly  expi 
their   discontent.     Louis   hearing    of  it,   took    this 
mode  of  easing  their  BCmples:  — 

One  morning  at  his  rising  he  said  to  Moliere,  "  I 
fear  you  get  but  meagre  cheer  occasionally  while  in 
attendance  on  me,  and  are  probably  hungry  this 
moment.  I  have  a  fine  appetite  myself  just  now. 
So  sit  down  opposite  and  let  them  serve  my  en  cas 
de  nuit.*  I  think  we  shall  do  it  justice.  lie  set  at 
once  about  cutting  up  a  fowl  and  laying  the  choicest 
portion  of  it  on  Moliere's  plate.  The  gentlemen 
present  and  the  gentlemen  who  heard  the  story  from 
them  were  never  afterwards  heard  to  murmur  about 
sitting  at  the  same  table  with  the  King's  guest. 

*  A  colJ  collation  consisting  of  meat,  and  fcnad  and  wine,  fit 
for  a  kin;:,  was  at  hand  in  the  royal  bedchamber  every  ni,'ht.  This 
got  the  aixive  suitable  name,  as  it  was  provided  for  his  Majesty  in 
case  he  Rlt  hungry  during  the  dark  hours. 


There  are  many  things  in  Moliere's  plays  as  well 
as  in  those  of  our  own  Shakespeare,  which  were 
introduced  purely  to  make  the  uncultivated  portion 
of  the  audience  laugh  or  stare.  We  find  him  in 
1GG5  trying  what  could  be  done  with  "Don  Juan 
and  his  stone  statue,"  which  as  commonly  represent- 
ed should  never  be  permitted  to  disgrace  the  boards 
of  a  decent  theatre.  In  its  first  representation  at 
the  Palais  Royal  several  impious  expressions  were 
uttered,  which  the  loudly  expressed  censure  of  some 
right-minded  people  obliged  to  be  withdrawn.  In 
the  same  year  came  out  "  L' Amour  Medecin,"  the 
first  piece  in  which  Moliere  brought  the  faculty  on 
the  scene. 

It  is  said  that  he  held  his  apartments  from  a 
doctor  whose  wife  was  miserly  and  exacting  in  the 
extreme,  and  that  personal  dislike  prompted  him  to 
be  revenged  for  some  ill  offices  in  this  manner.  Is 
it  not  more  charitable  to  suppose  that  he  satirized 
the  physicians  of  his  day  as  a  class  for  their  self- 
proud  deportment,  their  scientific  jargon,  and  the 
little  service  they  were  able  to  effect  ?  He  held  up 
to  ridicule  empty-headed  conceited  noblemen  in  his 
u  Marquises  ";  he  satirized  learned  ladies ;  wherever 
abuses  were  to  be  corrected  his  pen  was  ready. 
What  had  the  doctors  of  his  time  done  that  he 
should  not  satirize  them  if  the;,  deserved  it?  His 
definition  of  a  Medecin  was,  "a  man  who  talked 
scandal  by  the  bedsides  of  his  patients  till  they 
were  cured  by  nature  or  killjd  by  his  physic." 

In  this  piece  the  four  actors  wore  masks,  resem- 
bling four  court  doctors  of  the  hour,  and  Boileau 
furnished  appropriate  names  for  them  moulded  from 
the     Greek.      Dr.     Fougerais    was     Detfona 
(men-slayer) :  M.  Esprit,  who  stuttered,  was   I 

■:•):  M.  (Juenant  was  nicknamed  Macralon 
( dniwler),  and  M.  Aquin  was  represented  under  the 
title  Tomu  (bleeder).  The  framework  of  this  play 
is  skilfully  adjusted,  and  the  denouement  reckons 
among  the  number  of  the  happily  constructed  ones 
of  its  author.  Syanarelle  will  not  give  consent  to 
his  daughter's  marriage  with  the  man  of  her  choice. 
She  feigns  madness,  and  her  lover  assuming  the 
appearance  of  physician  is  brought  by  her  father  to 
work  a  cure.  She  pretends  to  fall  in  love  with 
the  doctor,  and  demands  the  notary  to  be  brought. 
Sganardle  allows  the  full  civil  ceremonial  of  a  mar- 
riage to  be  gone  through  to  humor  the  patient,  all 
the  while  assuming  the  notary,  &c.  to  be  the 
doctor's  valets.  Dancers  and  singers  come  in,  the 
married  pair  slip  away,  Syanarelle  somewhat  fright- 
ened asks  what  has  become  of  them  ;  he  is  told  that 
the  marriage  is  a  genuine  one,  attempts  to  pursue 
the  fugitives,  but  the  dancing  and  singing  crowd 
surround  him,  and  on  his  impotent  struggles  the 
curtain  falls. 


BILLIARDS  AND  BILLIARD-PLAYERS. 

The  origin  of  billiards  has  by  some  writers  been 
attributed  to  the  Chinese,  but  more  general  opinion 
ascribes  its  'invention  to  Henrique  De  Vigne,  a 
French  artist,  who  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX., 
about  the  year  1571,  designed  tables  and  drew  up 
the  earliest  code  of  rules.  It  was  then  played  with 
small  ivory  balls,  a  "  pass  "  or  "  iron  "  being  fixed 
on  the  cloth,  through  which  at  set  periods  they  were 
driven.  Amongst  German,  Italian,  and  Dutch  games 
the  new  amusement  soon  occupied  a  prominent  place, 
but  many  years  elapsed  ere  it  obtained  patronage  in 
England.  Very  few  improvements  in  the  method 
of  playing  were  carried  out  until  the  last  century, 
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when  six  holes,  or,  as  they  were  termed,  "  hazards," 
cut  in  the  bed,  superseded  the  "  pass,"  and,  greater 
skill  being  necessary  to  effect  a  score,  billiards 
speedily  became  the  rage,  and  was,  as  we  discover 
from  an  old  pamphlet, "  much  affected  by  persons 
of  condition,  notwithstanding  its  prostitution  by  the 
designing  and  vulgar."  *  On  the  Continent,  a  thick 
stick  or  "  cue,"  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  held 
between  the  forefinger  and  thumb,  was  employed 
for  striking  the  balls  ;  but  the  "  mace,"  although  de- 
rided by  foreigners,  continued  the  acknowledged 
instrument  in  this  country,  and  not  a  few  of  our  best 
players  showed  great  expertness  in  wielding  it.  The 
system  called  "  trailing,"  similar  to  that  now  cele- 
brated in  America  under  the  name  of  the  "  push 
shot,"  next  called  for  notice,  and  strokes  defined  by 
the  titles  of  the  "  sweep,'*  the  "  shove,"  the  "  trail," 
the  "  dead  trail "  or  "  turn  up,"  and  the  "  long 
stroke,"  each  and  all  secured  advantages  to  whoever 
gave  their  practice  proper  attention.  About  the 
year  1760  cues  with  perfectly  flat  points,  sometimes 
of  ivory,  were  introduced,  but,  as  may  be  conceived, 
very  little  more  adroitness  resulted.  Five-and- 
twenty  years  later  a  second' cue,  cut  obliquely  at  the 
small  end,  or  rounded  slightly  on  one  side,  was  pro- 
posed, in  order  to  enable  players  to  hit  the  ball  be- 
low the  centre.  It  could  only,  however,  be  applied 
for  making  "  cramp "  strokes,  and  obtained  the 
name,  why,  we  are  not  aware,  of  the  "  Jeffrey." 
Another  alteration  was  adopted  towards  the  close 
of  the  century,  the  point  of  the  cue  being  bevelled 
all  round,  thus  presenting  a  still  broader  surface. 
Leathern  "  wads,"  did  not  follow  until  about  1806, 
when  the  virtues  of  chalk  were  also  found  out. 
Lastly  came  the  French  "  tip  "  of  the  present  day, 
than  which  no  invention  connected  with  the  me'ca- 
niqite  of  the  game  has  rendered  more  signal  service. 
A  couple  of  balls  only  were  ne<es<ary  eighty  years 
ago,  there  being  but  two  styles  of  play.  By  one 
the  sole  object  of  each  competitor  was  to  pocket  his 
opponent,  and  keep  his  own  ball  on  the  table,  as,  if 
it  accidentally  ran  in,  the  score  marked  against  the 
striker  (hence  the  term  "  losing  hazard  "),  but  by 
the  other  both  might  be  holed,  and  a  total  of  four 
thus  made.  The  former  was  designated  the  "  white 
winning  "  and  the  latter  the  "  white  losing  game," 
each  12  up.  After  the  introduction  of  the  red  ball, 
about  1795,  the  mode  of  government  underwent 
many  reforms;  the  score  was  lengthened  to  16, 
then  to  24  up ;  while,  though  restricted  to  alternate 
strokes  at  the  outset,  increased  facilities  were  also 
given  for  rapid  counting.  The  carambole,  or  can- 
non, became  known  for  the  first  time ;  and  two  new 
games,  at  one  of  which  seven,  and  at  the  other  ten 
points  might  be  made  by  a  single  shot,  speedily  out- 
rivalled  the  old-fashioned  plan.  A  curious  clause 
in  the  rules  specified  that  "  whosoever  shall  wilfully 
shake  the  table  forfeits  the  game,"  f  leaving  it  to  be 
inferred  that  tables  then  did  not  boast  too  much  so- 
lidity. 

Although  prior  to  the  beginning  of  this  century 
some  trifling  progress  had  been  made,  it  shortly 
transpired  that  the  most  fascinating  of  games  was 
still  in  its  early  infancy.  About  the  year  1810 
there  lived  at  the  city  of  Bath  a  marker  named 
Carr,  to  whom  is  assigned  the  credit  of  discoveries 
which  infused  new  life  into  billiards,  and  developed 
fresh  wonders  on  every  hand.  Year  after  year  the 
balls  had  been  kept  rolling,  and  still  the  fact  re- 


*  See  "How  to  Play  Billiards  with  Ease  and  Propriety."    By  an 
Amateur, 
t  "  Kules  of  Billiards."'    1801. 


mained  unnoticed  that  the  division  of  both  in  at- 
tempting many  losing  hazards  was  infinitely  safer 
and  more  certain  than  simply  dividing  the  object  as 
hitherto.  Repeated  experiments  further  proved  to 
Carr  that  the  adoption  of  what  afterwards  came  to 
be  styled  the  "  side  stroke  "  would  enable  him  to 
increase  or  decrease  at  pleasure  the  width  or  length 
of  angles.  The  detection  of  the  "  top  twist "  fol- 
lowed, and  visitors  in  shoals  flocked  to  Carr's  rooms 
for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  curious  effects  of 
the  novel  and  singular  motion  imparted  to  the  balls. 
Devotees  of  the  game  literally  besieged  him,  but  it 
is  related  that  he  steadily  refused  to  disclose  the 
secret  except  for  the  consideration  of  large  sums. 
The  mediocre  class  of  players  he  wilfully  misled,  and 
maintained  the  delusion  by  using  a  cue,  the  point 
of  which  was  ever  and  again  freshened  with  what  he 
termed  "  magic  chalk."  Pieces  of  this  substance 
were  fitted  into  small  boxes  and  disposed  of  by  Carr 
to  hundreds  of  eager  amateurs,  who  soon  learned  to 
their  disgust  that  they  remained  as  ignorant  of  the 
real  discovery  as  before.  Time  passed,  however, 
and  by  degrees  the  mystery  oozed  out,  Carr,  through 
his  intemperate  habits,  sinking  from  short-lived  af- 
fluence to  the  level  of  his  former  position. 

Connoisseurs  found  leisure  to  practise  "  side,"  and 
sharpers  and  cheats  migrated  en  masse  to  the  large 
towns  in  the  provinces,  where  country  gentlemen 
and  men  of  property,  who' in  their  own  opinion 
played  with  some  address,  were  fleeced  so  unmer- 
cifully that  they,  in  turn,  began  to  be  impressed  by 
and  to  seek  after  the  as  yet  unrecognized  phenom- 
ena. The  game  was  now  raised  to  24  up,  and 
the  "jenny,"  for  many  years  a  favorite  hazard,  be- 
came more  fashionable  amongst  gamblers,  as  the 
assistance  of  twist  rendered  it  not  only  safer  but 
easier  than  ever.  Some  professional  players  proved 
extraordinary  adepts  at  scoring  it,  and  the  wily 
baited  traps  in  the  most  subtle  manner  for  their 
victims..  The  custom  in  those  days,  by  persons 
versed  in  all  the  adjuncts  of  sharp  practice,  was  to 
visit  the  most  frequented  watering-places  and  spas, 
where,  during  the  season,  they  and  their  accom- 
plices reaped  golden  harvests,  and  continued  ever 
on  the  lookout  for  fresh  prey.  Schemes  were 
hourly  concocted,  and,  on  suitable  occasions  consid- 
erable sums  appeared  to  depend  on  games  in  which 
the  unwary  dupe  was  generally  made  the  favorite 
at  long  odds  on  him,  and  complimented  in  such  an 
unblushingly  outrageous  manner  that,  inspired  by 
new  confidence,  he  eventually  commenced  specu- 
lating. The  chief  object  of  his  opponent  was  now 
to  win  accidentally  or  after  an  extremely  close 
game.  By  these  means  alone  the  confederacy  were 
often  rewarded  with  a  fair  stake ;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  their  shrewdness,  they  seldom  could 
bring  themselves  to  resign  their  greed.  The  pigeon 
must  be  plucked,  and  the  jenny,  above  all  other 
strokes,  seemed  specially  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
from  the  facilities  it  afforded  of  scoring  a  game 
right  off  the  reel.  If  the  red  ball  .could  be  ma- 
noeuvred into  position  just  below  the  middle  pocket 
at  the  opening  of  play,  it  was  usual  to  commence 
laying  a  series  of  "  flash  bets  "  against  the  sharper 
—  who  all  this  time  had  veiled  his  real  strength  — 
winning  without  once  ceasing  to  score.  Up  to  this 
point  the  victim  had  probably  been  mulct  to  the 
tune  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  whilst  his 
apparent  supporters  must  have  lost  quite  double 
that  sum.  They,  however,  unhesitatingly  accom- 
modated takers  with  long  odds  against  the  players 
scoring  "game  off  the  balls,"  —  having  a  care,  of 
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course,  with  whom  their  wagers  were  made,  —  and 
it  was  seldom,  indeed,  that  the  victim,  stung  by  his 
losses,  required  much  inducement  to  enter  the  snare 
thus  artfully  set,  and  offer  corresponding  odds  to  a 
still  larger  amount.  If  he  proposed  laying  £150 
to  £25,  some  wide-awake  speculator  immediately 
"  shot  him,"  and  was  ready  to  double  the  bet  on  the 
merest  suggestion.  Then  followed  a  really  scien- 
tific display,  the  fruits  of  years  of  misspent  time. 
First,  the  piece  of  line  French  chalk,  which  causes 
the  tip  to  bite  so  keenly,  appeared  from  the  player's 
vest-pocket ;  then  the  white  ball  was  spotted  most 
carefully,  and  finally  driven  on  its  way  with  an 
exact  regard  to  strength,  the  '•  twist"  very  likely 
never  having  been  previously  applied  during  the 
whoie  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  scene.  More  bet- 
ting followed  the  shot,  and,  as  each  succeeding  haz- 
ard was  scored  with  an  accuracy  of  aim  hitherto 
undeveloped,  the  flimsy  artifice  became  apparent  to 
every  beholder  save  the  dupe  himself,  who,  though 
wroth  at  the  deceit  practised  by  his  adversary, 
never  lor  a  moment  Suspected  the  connivance  of 
such  '*  well-to-do  "-looking  fellows  as  his  backers  at 
so  barefaced  a  swindle. 

Until  the  year  1827  wood  alone  had  been  used 
in  the  making  of  tablet ;  and  English  players  were 
not  a  little  surprised  towards  the  close  of  that  year 
to  find  it  Supplanted  by  slate,  of  which  the  beds 
have  since  been  constructed.  Greater  accuracy, 
smoother  running,  and  more  weight,  were  conse- 
quent on  this  improvement,  the  only  drawback 
now  being  slowness.  Ten  yean  later  India-rubber 
displaced  list  for  cushions,  and,  although  at  the  out- 
set it  met  with  steady  opposition,  in  consequence  of 
the  deleterious  effects  of  frost,  the  difficulty  was 
soon  remedied  by  the  use  of  a  very  simple  and  in- 
expensive hot-water  apparatus,  and  also  by  the 
adoption  of  vulcanized  rubber,  which  retains  its 
elasticity  in  any  climate. 

The  table  of  to-day  is  a  handsome  piece  of  work- 
manship in  mahogany,  walnut,  or  oak,  and  proem- 
a  remarkably  solid  appearance.  The  slate  bed 
measures  12  ft.  in  length  by  ti  t>.  1  J,  inches  wide, 
and  varies  in  thickness  between  an  inch  and  an 
inch  and  a  half,  it  is  usually  composed  of  five 
pieces,  sometimes  of  four,  and  occasionally  of  three  ; 
bat  the  unwieldiness  ami  weight  of  the  latter  ren- 
ders it  politic  rather  to  avoid  than  seek  after  them. 
Very  fine  tests  are  applied  in  levelling  the  slabs, 
and  by  careless  management  alone  they  get  out  of 
order  after  being  once  properly  adjusted.  The 
cushions  are  stuffed  with  thin  strips  of  rubber, 
which  adhere  to  each  other  by  means  of  strong 
solution.  A  covering  of  canvas  binds  them  still 
further,  above  it  a  piece  of  flannel,  and  over  these 
materials  is  stretched  the  green  cloth.  Perhaps  the 
chief  difficulty  in  connection  with  billiards  is  the 
balls.  Take  a  new  set,  place  them  on  the  table  in 
a  small,  close  room,  with  the  gas  at  its  usual  height, 
and,  after  having  been  played  with  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  it  is  not  improbable  several  cracks 
will  have  appeared.  In  order,  therefore,  to  season 
them  properly,  they  ai*e  turned  down  or  "'  roughed" 
to  a  certain  size,  and  left  in  a  moderately  warm 
place  for  six  or  eight  months,  when  it  is  supposed 
they  have  become  thoroughly  dry  and  ready  for 
use.  Ash  also  requires  keeping  a  long  time  before 
it  is  fit  to  cut  up  into  cues.  •'  Loaded  butts  "  are 
in  vogue  amongst  professionals  generally,  and  suit- 
able pieces  of  wood  are  eagerly  picked  up  by 
makers.  The  u  Roberts  cue,"  oak  top  and  mahog- 
any handle,  from  the   champion's   design,  is  very 


fashionable,  and  being  well  balanced  is  a  most 
desirable  instrument.*  The  prices  of  tables  have 
always  been  greatly  exaggerated;  they  really  com- 
mence at  about  £58,  and  for  that  amount  are  made 
in  very  fair  style.  If  solid  mahogany  be  required, 
£70  is  generally  asked,  and  for  a  really  costly  frame 
as  high  as  £300  has  been  paid  ;  but  of  course  lux- 
uries of  this  description  are  not  desired  every 
day. 

Though  our  standard  game  is  50  up,  the  score 
may  be  lengthened  according  to  agreement;  as  a 
rule,  in  great  professional  matches,  the  maximum  is 
confined  to  1.000.  The  "spots,"  or,  as  they  were 
formerly  called,  M  stringing  nails,"  are  six  in  num- 
ber. Two  mark  the  extremities  of  the  D :  the 
American  spot  lies  just  above,  another  is  situate 
in  the  centre,  of  the  table,  the  Pyramid  spot  higher 
up  still,  and  the  Billiard  spot  between  the  top 
pockets,  at  a  distance,  of  about  13  inches  from  the 
cushion.  Three  balls  —  white,  spot  white,  and  red 
—  are  played  with  ;  and  scoring  is  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing strokes;  the  white  losing  hazard  counts  j!  ; 
the  white  winning  hazard  2;  the  red  losing  hazard 
3  ;  the  red  winning  hazard  3  ;  the  cannon  2  ;  the 
miss  1,  and  the  coo  3.  As  high  as  ten  may  be  made 
at  a  single  shot,  but  eight  is  rarely  exceeded.  In 
'•  stringing"  for  the  lead  the  white  balls  are  placed 
within  the  l),aild  the  players  proceed  to  strike  with 
force  sufficient  to  carry  them  to  the  top  and  back, 
the  choice  and  order  of  play  being  at  the  disposal 
of  the  owner  of  the  ball  that  stops  nearest  the  bot- 
tom cushion.  Usually  a  miss  in  balk  is  given;  to 
effect  which  the  striker  plays  over  the  line  and  uses 
a  little  side,  so  that,  after  being  forced  out  of  balk, 
the  ball  returns  into  or  near  the  D.  His  opponent 
follows  suit  with  another  miss,  just  below  or  above 
the  middle  pocket,  as  may  appear  expedient,  and 
the  game  having  now  fairly  begun,  whoever  wishes 
to  cease  loses,  or  the  player  scoring  50  first  wins. 
When  the  non-striker's  ball  is  pocketed,  it  becomes 
'•  in  hand,"  and  his  opponent,  after  putting  together 
all  he  can,  places  the,  red  and  white  in  sate  posi- 
tions, or  behind  the  balk  line,  across  which  the 
other  competitor  must  play.  The  rules  are  both 
elaborate  and  well  known,  and  we  have  merely 
entered  so  far  on  the  method  of  opening  the  game 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  uninitiated.  Having 
learned  to  hit  a  ball  truly,  the  tyro  should  next  be 
taught  to  make  a  winning  hazard,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  he  will  find  that  the  object  re- 
quires meeting  at  a  point  exactly  opposite  the 
centre  of  the  pocket  it  is  intended  to  enter. 

Winning  hazards  have  various  titles,  as  the  "cut," 
the  "  stab,"  and  the  i;  ;;pot  hazard,"  but  the  rule  laid 
down  applies  to  the  whole  of  them.  The  losing 
hazard,  a  (ess  difficult  though  much  more  valuable 
stroke,  is  scored  by  "  half,"  "  fine,"  or  "following" 
balls,  and  also  by  means  of  "  screw,"  "  side,"  and 
"  twi-st."  The  half  ball  is  used  when  a  natural 
angle  presents  itself;  the  fine  ball  when  the  object 
requires  nice  division  ;  and  the  following  ball  when 
it  is  desirable  to  run  in  after  or  through  the  object. 
To  screw  it  is  to  cause  the  striker's  ball  to  recoil ; 
twist  is  applied  in  scoring  at  right  angles ;  and  side 
when  an  angle  should  be  rendered  more  or  less 
acute.  Other  losing  hazards  are  the  "jenny," 
played  from  balk  into  the  middle  pocket  off  a  ball 
just  below  ;  the  "  quill  "  stroke  off  a  ball  overhanging 
the  D  line  ;  the  "  doublet,"  off  a  ball  on  to  a  cush- 
ion, and  thence  to  the  pocket ;  and  the  hazard  by 
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bricole,  off  the  cushion  first,  then  the  ball,  and 
eventually  to  the  pocket.  For  cannons,  either  ball 
may  be  struck  first,  or  they  may  be  scored  round 
any  or  the  whole  of  the  cushions,  or  by  bricole,  or 
without  the  assistance  of  a  cushion  at  all.  Forcing 
the  striker's  ball  off  the  table  or  into  a  pocket, 
without  having  struck  either  of"  the  others,  is  desig- 
nated a  coo,  and  a  miss  is  the  result  of  accidentally 
or  designedly  failing  to  touch  a  ball. 

Preceding  the  introduction  of  the  side  stroke, 
winning  hazards  were  regarded  as  the  backbone  of 
the  English  game,  and  no  player  ranked  highly 
unless  possessed  of  considerable  power  in  their  exe- 
cution. This  theory,  however,  has  long  since  ex- 
ploded, and  the  losing  hazard  is  deemed  the  most 
formidable  stroke,  as  it  also  is  the  easiest.  Position 
at  billiards  claims  attention  before  everything  else  ; 
and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  series  of 
consecutive  shots  out  of  the  D  must  be  patent  to 
every  person  who  knows  anything  of  the  game.  No 
greater  error  can  be  committed  than  in  preferring 
cannons  to  losing  hazards,  for  it  seldom  happens 
that  the  balls  roll  well  together  during  a  large  num- 
ber of  strokes.  At  certain  times  winning  hazards 
are  of  great  service ;  but  even  qualified  players 
seldom  care  to  attempt  difficult  ones  without  trying 
to  score  a  cannon  also.  A  most  valuable  shot  is  the 
following  losing  hazard  off  a  ball  which  touches  the 
cushion.  Ordinary  side  must  be  put  on,  and,  if  the 
direction  be  good,  the  player  generally  has  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  ball  enter  the  pocket,  after 
some  extraordinary  manoeuvres.  The  allusions  pre- 
viously made  to  the  jenny  must  not  be  understood 
to  apply  now.  On  an  old-fashioned  list  table, 
George  Robert?,  the  Champion's  brother,  once 
scored  twenty-two  successively;  but  even  a  first- 
class  player  would  find  it  difficult  to  effect  more 
than  a  couple  or  three  on  an  elastic  cushion. 
Middle  and  top  pockets  always  yield  a  large  reve- 
nue to  proficients ;  and  during  the  grand  matches 
annually  played  at  St.  James's  Hall  it  often  happens 
that,  after  losing  his  opponent's  ball,  the  player  does 
not  cease  scoring  until  forty  or  fifty  points  are  cred- 
ited to  him  off  the  red  ball  alone.  Counter,  or 
opposing  side,  is  of  considerable  assistance  in  los- 
ing-hazard striking,  and  ought  to  be  practised  fre- 
quently, as  also  should  twist  and  screw.  The  cue 
must  be  held  lightly  almost  always,  except  where 
the  player  lies  close  under  a  cushion,  when  a  firm 
short  grasp  is  desirable.  In  playing  cannons,  it  is 
injudicious  to  screw  from  your  opponent's  ball;  and 
the  least  skilful  person  knows  that  hard  hitting 
round  many  cushions  seldom  produces  much  good. 
Position  is  best  secured  by  endeavoring  to  leave 
either  a  losing  hazard  off  the  white,  or  by  doubling 
the  red  over  a  pocket.  An  almost  certain  score 
will  thus  be  insured ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  at- 
tempts to  drive  all  the  balls  into  fixed  places  very 
frequently  end  in  disastrous  failures.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, save  experience  can  teach  learners  what  course 
to  pursue  under  prescribed  circumstances. 

All  finished  players  advocate  "  gentle  strength  "  ; 
but  few  illustrate  the  beauties  of  the  game  like  the 
Champion,  his  eldest  son,  and  William  Cook,  who 
are  all  such  adepts  at  finesse  that  an  hour's  experi- 
ence of  the  peculiarities  of  a  table  enables  them  to 
perform  feats  requiring  the  nicest  judgment.  Next 
to  Roberts,  we  have  seen  no  one  undertake  strokes 
with  more  proper  regard  to  the  future  situation  of 
the  balls  than  Cook,  who,  since  his  defeat  by  Dufton 
la*t  year,  has  failed  to  find  a  suitable  opponent. 
His  chief  favorite  is  the  spot  hazard,  at  which,  like 


the  younger  Roberts,  he  can  do  wonders,  though 
neither  of  them  have  yet  made  surprising  scores  in 
matches  for  money.  The  other  high-class  players 
are,  Joseph  Bennett,  chiefly  strong  at  losing  hazards, 
backed  up  by  strategy ;  and  Charles  Hughes,  one  of 
the  prettiest  cannon  strikers  in  the  kingdom,  who 
excels  in  the  application  of  the  side-stroke.  Alfred 
Bowles,  though  retired  from  matches  and  public 
competitions,  would,  we  doubt  not,  again  take  his 
position  as  the  second  best  player,  if  he  chose  to 
make  the  attempt.  Dufton's  reputation  depends 
mainly  on  long  losing  hazards  up  the  sides  of  the 
table,  and  the  safety  of  his  tactics  ;  Snowden,  who 
seldom  exhibits  except  at  the  Victoria  Club,  shows 
great  steadiness  ;  George  Davis's  circle  of  admirers 
is  very  extensive;  Hitchin,  at  present  in  Australia, 
has  a  pretty  and  at  the  same  time  effective  style ; 
Harry  Evans  is  acknowledged  one  of  the-  soundest 
players  in  town ;  and  George  Mulberry,  Alfred 
Hughes  and  Tom  Morris  are  of  nearly  equal  repute. 
In  the  country,  the  chief  celebrities  are,  John  Herts, 
late  of  Manchester,  another  fine  spot-hazard  maker ; 
William  E.  Green  and  John  Smith,  of  Manchester, 
the  latter  of  whom  ranked  ten  years  ago  among  the 
best  losing-hazard  strikers ;  Lewis  Kilkenny,  of  Scar- 
borough, a  player  of  great  certainty ;  J.  Harrington, 
of  Newcastle,  a  lad  in  years,  but  a  veteran  in  power 
of  cue;  and,  last,  though  by  no  means  least 
known,  William  Moss,  of  Manchester,  a  cueist  whose 
nerve  no  reverse  of  fortune  can  shake.  Most  of  our 
celebrities  are  included  above,  but  there  are  many 
others  who  deserve  mention,  as,  E.  Green,  W. 
Crawley  (not  the  ';  Captain"),  Gus  Baillie,  F. 
Symes,  D.  Digges,  and  G.  Ade,  of  London ;  J. 
Bowell,  Julius  Johnson,  and  J.  Barber,  of  Manches- 
ter :  EL  Sweeney,  late  of  York .  Howarth,  of  Wake- 
field, and  a  host  more. 

With  the  Champion  we  have  yet  to  deal.  Doubt- 
less it  will  surprise  many  readers  of  London 
Society  to  learn  that  John  Roberts,  the  greatest 
adept  that  ever  handled  a  cue,  is  portly,  gray  whis- 
kered, and  about  forty-four  years  of  age.  On  his 
countenance  are  depicted  good-humor  and  intelli- 
gence ;  he  looks  out  of  fine  dark  eyes,  keen  and  rov- 
ing, and  is  very  apt  to  "reckon  up"  a  new  acquaint- 
ance at  a  glance.  Cricketers,  scullers,  boxers,  or 
pedestrians  may  be  selected  from  a  group,  but  Rob- 
erts would  never  strike  any  one  as  the  beau  ideal  of 
a  billiard-player.  He  was  brought  a  marker  at  Man- 
chester, and  afterwards  in  Glasgow,  and  had  there- 
fore every  chance  of  giving  close  attention  to  the 
game,  of  which  he  proved  so  fond  that  playing  with 
his  customers  failed  to  satiate  him,  and  he  practised 
alone  for  hundreds  of  hours.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  early  part  of  1846  that  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  a  gentleman  named  Lee  Birch  per- 
form the  spot  hazard.  Roberts  thought  it  over,  and 
crossed  the  new  ground  thus  opened  from  every 
point,  picking  up  wrinkles  as  he  went.  Six  months' 
hard  work  found  the  stroke  tamed  down,  in  fact, 
under  perfect  subjection;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  he  has  been  able  to  make  it  with  more  ease 
and  certainty,  and  a  greater  number  of  times,  than 
any  other  player.  The  well-known  Edwin  Kent- 
field  (Jonathan)  had  long  been  looked  upon  as  the 
Champion,  but  he" never  ventured  to  meet  Roberts 
in  a  match,  so  that  their  respective  merits  were 
never  fairly  decided.  Little  doubt  exists  however, 
but  Kentfield  would  have  lost  Caste  had  they  come 
together.  In  the  year  1 855  Roberts  played  Starke, 
the  much  over-rated  American,  giving  him  1,500  in 
3,000,  and  they  contested  a  game  of  ten  hours'  du- 
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ration.     The  start  i>roved  too  long,  and  Starke  won 
by  200  points. 

During  the  evening  Roberts  made  several  wagers 
about  scoring  150  "  off  the  balls,"  and  accomplished 
the  task  by  the  aid  of  44  spot  hazards,  the  break 
numbering  158.  Six  years  alter,  he  allowed  Charles 
Hughes  300  in  1,000,  and  won  by  442  points,  after  a 
game  occupying  2  hours  5  minutes.  Later  in  the  same 
season  Bowles  made  a  tour  with  him,  and  they  visited 
Oxford  amongst  other  towns.  Roberts  gave  300  in 
1,000,  and  made  breaks  of  180  and  100  on  the  sec- 
ond evening,  and  getting  the  balls  "jawed,"  ran 
together  246  on  the  third  evening,  including  101 
successive  cannons.  The  greatest  feat  ever  achieved, 
however,  was  at  Saville  House  in  1862,  Dufton  be- 
ing his  opponent.  During  a  run  Roberts  got  behind 
the  spot,  and  did  not  cease  scoring  until  104  consec- 
utive hazards  had  been  credited  to  him,  the  full 
break  numbering  346,  the  longest  on  record.  The 
game  was  also  the  quickest  known,  and  only  occu- 
pied 1  hr.  45  min.  Towards  the  close  of  1864  he 
visited  Australia,  and  when  allowing  600  in  1,000 
to  one  of  the  best  players  in  Melbourne  made  186  at 
a  run,  —  two  points  more  than  his  opponent  got  dur- 
ing the  entire  match.  His  most  recent  exploit  was 
at  the  close  of  last  season,  when  he  put  together  a 
fine  break  of  149,  very  few  spot  hazards  being  in- 
ebi  Id.  "  Before  taking  our  leave  of  him,  we  cannot 
but  remark  the  fact  that  at  all  other  manly  exercises 
there  are  many  competitors  of  nearly  equal  skill. 
Billiards  stands  alone  in  opposition  :  there  is  but 
one  Champion,  and  his  name  is  Bo 

Gentlemen  amateurs  we  have  no  alternative  but 
to  dismiss  with  a  few  words.  The  best  known  are 
Major  Davenport,  Capt.  Campbell,  \V.  E.  Stokes, 
and  W.  W.  Rodger,  both  Oxford  men,  R.  D.  Walk- 
er, the  celebrated  Middlesex  cricketer,  anil  A.  Big- 
nold,  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Club.  The 
Squire  Osbaldeston  was  a  sound  player,  especially 
in  time  games;  and  when,  five-and-twenty  years 
ago,  Roberts  and  he  encountered  each  other  they 
proved  a  capital  match,  the  Champion  allowing  50, 
and  sometimes  60,  in  100.  The  Inter-University 
"  tourneys  "  are  always  interesting ;  as,  even  if  the 
competitors  do  not  keep  very  close  together,  their 
partisans  throw  so  much  "  feeling"  into  the  proceed- 
ings that  every  casual  spectator  is  bouud  to  be  en- 
tertained. Amateurs,  taken  generally,  are  very 
careless,  and  it  is  only  on  occasions  that  a  steady 
reliable  player  is  to  be  met  with. 

Amongst  French  artistes,  M.  Chas.  Berger  has  held 
the  first  rank  during  many  years.  His  powerof  cue  is 
astonishing,  and  the  large  scores  he  is  constantly  mak- 
ing by  cannons  alone  are  almost  incredible,  except  to 
those  who  have  witnessed  the  curious  strokes  he 
performs  from  cramped  and  awkward  positions.  For 
some  time  past  he  has  resided  at  Lyons,  and  contin- 
ues, it  is  stated,  as  skilful  as  when  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  him  illustrate  the  science  of  French 
billiards  at  Saville  House.  The  latest  importation 
to  Paris  is  a  foreigner  known  as  the  M  Professor." 
From  all  accounts  he,  too,  is  a  wonder ;  but  English 
tournists  are  backward  in  admitting  that  he  equals 
their  old  friend  M.  Berger.  The  latest  intelligence 
from  America  brings,  amongst  other  gossip,  accounts 
of  three  immense  breaks,  all  duly  authenticated,  and 
each  more  surprising  in  point  of  length  than  the 
others.  Eirst,  we  read  in  M  Wilkes's  Spirit  of  the 
Times  "  that  the  late  champion  Joseph  Dion,  put 
together  in  practice,  1,228;  then  followed  news  of 
his  successful  opponent,   McDevitt  scoring    1,327, 

without  jaw  or  kiss  in  1  h.  20  min. ;  and,  lastly, 


the  same  player,  in  a  match  for  $250  against  one 
Goldthwait,  made  1,483,  winning  the  game  by  1,387 
points.  Such  runs  are  truly  marvellous,  and  we 
can  hardly  wonder  that  Roberts  refused,  during  his 
late  visit,  to  play  our  Transatlantic  cousins  at  their 
own  game.  Readers  must  not  be  misled  about  the 
impediment*;  in  the  United  States  they  play  with 
four  balls,  larger  than  ours,  on  smaller  tables,  and 
employ  cues  with  tips  nearly  as  broad  as  a  sixpence. 
Their  "  push  shot "  is  even  more  effective  than  our 
spot  hazard,  and  they  play  it  on  every  available  op- 
portunity, sometimes  when  the  balls  are  nearly  three 
feet  apart. 

The  other  prominent  games  on  the  billiard-table 
arc  pool  and  pyramids.  The  former  may  be  played 
by  two  persons  only,  or  any  larger  number  up  to 
fifteen  may  take  part,  but  a  five  or  six  pool  is  most 
liked.  Each  member  has  three  u  lives"  or  chances 
to  gain  the  stakes,  and  his  object  is  to  pocket  the 
ball  on  which  he  plays,  and  if  possible  every  other 
o;i  the  table,  placing  his  own  in  safety  after  failing 
to  score.  If,  however,  he  misses,  runs  in,  or  is  pock- 
eted, the  marker  takes  a  life  from  his  score,  and  bis 
"player  "  receives  a  certain  fixed  sum.  The  stakes 
vary  greatly,  and  range  between  sixpenny  balls  and 
eighteenpenny  pool,  and  five  shilling  balls  and  one 
sovereign  pool.  Whoever  retains  his  "lives,"  or 
any  of  them,  to  the  conclusion,  wins  :  but  if  another 
player  be  left  in  with  an  equal  number  they  may 
divide.  Pool  is  essentially  a  money  game,  and  re- 
quires great  proficiency  in  winning-hazard  striking, 
together  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  strength 
and  angles  of  the  table.  Many  persons  "take  a 
ball"  who  are  unable  to  play  billiards,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  hundreds  of  fine  losing-hazard  and  can- 
non makers  are  completely  at  sea  in  a  strong  pool. 
Amongst  "  cracks,"  the  names  of  Baillie,  Wilson, 
Edwards,  Stammers,  Winterfiood,  Batchelor,  Clarke, 
and  Carme,  commence  a  long  list,  all  able  to  cl  ar 
the  table  if  occasion  offers.  Some  chevaliers  (Cin- 
dustrie  travel  about  the  country,  and  may  be  found 
rusticating  at  Brighton,  Bath,  Ramsgate,  Scarbor- 
ough, and  other  waterin  :pla< -es.  The  most  skilful 
of  the  corps  are  the  "  Dutchman,"  "  Captain  du 
Burgh,"  the  "  Count,"  and  "  Cornelius  "  (the  poet), 
each  of  whom  has  a  history  of  his  own  and  bears  a 
certain  reputation.  Pyramids  allows  of  even  more 
speculation  than  pool.     It  is  usually  played  by  two 

Eersons  with  fifteen  reds  and  one  white  ball,  which 
oth  use.  The  scorer  follows  his  stroke,  and  who- 
ever pockets  the  largest  number  of  reds  wins ;  so 
that,  as  money  depends  on  every  ball,  and  also  on 
the  game,  a  considerable  sum  may  change  hands  on 
twelve  hours'  play.  A  certain  noble  lord,  reputed 
clever,  met  his  match  in  a  well-known  actor,  not 
many  years  ago,  at  a  seaside  town  in  the  north 
country.  They  battled  for  an  entire  night,  and,  as 
morning  broke,  after  the  debit  and  credit  account 
had  been  calculated,  it  was'found  that  a  balance  of 
£3,500  stood  in  favor  of  the  latter,  who  took  bills  to 
the  amount,  and  got  them  discounted  in  the  same 
room  next  day,  receiving  a  little  over  half  their 
value  at  maturity.  "  Cornelius  the  younger,"  son  of 
the  player  mentioned  above,  visited  a  celebrated  spa 
a  few  seasons  since,  and,  dressed  very  loudly,  entered 
a  billiard-room  apparently  likely  to  repay  the  exer- 
cise of  his  talents.  Affecting  the  fashionable  dandy 
he  addressed  the  marker,  pointing  to  the  table,  said, 
"  Whawt  is  this  ?  "  A  reply  of  course  followed,  and 
after  leisurely  adjusting  his  eye-glass  and  taking  a 
survey,  he  delighted  the  company  with  the  assurance 
that  it  was  a  "  vewy  pwetty  piece  of  furnichaw.' 
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There  were  numerous  "  sharks  "  in  the  vicinity,  who 
expressed  the  delight  they  would  feel  in  initiating 
him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  game  ;  but  after  win- 
ning a  "  fifty  to  once  chance,"  as  he  asseverated,  by 
the  "  meawest  accident,"  instructors  fought  shy,  and 
"  Cornelius  the  younger"  had  naught  for  it  but  to 
seek  "  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new." 

A  few  remarks  bearing  on  the  game,  generally,  may 
be  read  not  altogether  without  profit.  The  would-be 
skilful  must  give  much  time  to  practice ;  and  if  a 
great  degree  of  steadiness  be  necessary,  it  is  essen- 
tially requisite  that  no  shade  of  nervousness  shall 
ever  cross  the  mind  of  the  player.  He  must  be  en- 
dowed with  fortitude  to  meet  every  description  of 
adversity,  and,  above  all,  the  provokingly  good  for- 
tune that  may  possibly  be  showered  lavishly  on  oppo- 
nents of  scarcely  half  his  calibre,  while  he  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  ever  prepared  with  ready  judgment 
to  take  advantage,  of  any  stroke  of  luck  the  chances 
of  the  game  may  place  at  his  disposal.  To  the  pro- 
ficient, then,  a  keen,  clear  eye,  a  hand  that  loses  not 
its  cunning  in  any  strait,  and  an  aim  that  never  fal- 
ters, are  the  gifts  to  be  desired. 

Beginners  often  go  to  work  without  instruction, 
and,  not  having  been  taught  the  true  game,  years 
may  elapse  before  they  become  acquainted  with  it, 
not  unusually  at  some  cost.  Old  players  of  stand- 
ing frequently  make  great  scores  without  ever  pot- 
ting the  red  ball.  In  age  they  become  short-sighted, 
and  it  would  under  this  circumstance  be  folly  to  try 
aught  else  save  cannons  aud  losing  hazard.  Their 
knowledge,  however,  of  the  side  stroke  and  of  the 
angles  remains  unimpaired,  and  they  are  therefore 
able  to  score  almost  anywhere.  Dashing  players  are 
generally  unreliable,  owing  to  continued  and,  for 
the  most  part,  ineffectual  attempts  at  strokes  from 
positions  where  safety  alone  should  be  thought  of. 
Several  errors  are  common  to  novices.  They  imag- 
ine that  side  can  be  communicated  from  their  own 
to  another  ball ;  also,  that  it  does  not  act  until  after 
leaving  a  cushion.  Both  mistakes  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  but  the  theories  are  no  less  incorrect 
for  all  that.  "  Potting  "  an  opponent's  ball  is  an- 
other stumbling-block.  The  rules  specify  the  stroke 
and  allow  two  for  it,  but  many  amateurs  consider 
white  winning  hazards  ungentlemanly  play,  and  re- 
frain from  attempting  them  unless  a  couple  will 
score  game.  Both  competitors  are  striving  with 
similar  instruments  to  attain  the  same  end,  and  why 
a  legitimate  stroke  should  be  omitted  we  cannot  un- 
derstand. If  the  hazard  be  made  foolishly  the 
owner  of  the  ball  gains  an  advantage,  but  if  it  is 
correct  play,  why  grumble  ?  For  obvious  reasons, 
already  sufficiently  explained,  it  is  unwise  to  encoun- 
ter strangers,  as  the  strength  of  a  man's  game  is  sel- 
dom betokened  by  his  appearance. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  would  begin  well,  by 
attaining  the  first  principles  of  the  game,  will  find 
them  amply  described  and  carefully  illustrated  in 
"  Practical  Billiards,"  a  new  and  elaborate  work  by 
the  well-known  player,  W.  Dufton. 

Handicaps  have  been  in  vogue  several  years,  but 
the  principle  is  not  altogether  understood,  and  we 
shall  therefore  enter  upon  a  brief  explanation.  A 
handicap  may  consist  of  as  many  members  as  it  is 
convenient  to  enter,  and  some  person  acquainted 
with  the  prowess  of  each,  must  be  appointed  to 
award  the  numbers  from  which  they  respectively 
start :  he  who  begins  at  0  being  called  the  "  scratch  " 
man,  while  the  largest  number  of  points  allotted  is 
termed  the  "limit."  The  competitors  are  then 
drawn  in  heats  of  two  each,  and  the  winners  con- 


tinue to  be  redrawn  until  finally  only  a  couple  are 
left  to  play  off,  the  successful  one  of  the  pair  taking 
the  chief  prize.  There  was  an  interesting  handicap 
played  at  the  Philharmonic  Hall,  Islington,  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  which  F.  Symes,  well  known  in 
horse-racing  circles,  won;  and  during  1867  there 
were  two  at  St.  James's  Hall,  both  carried  off  by 
Jno.  Roberts,  jun.  Towards  the  close  of  every  sea- 
son, handicaps  on  an  extensive  scale  are  also  played 
at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Clubs,  and  speculation 
to  the  tune  of  thousands  of  pounds  occurs  nightly  : 
but  as  members  alone  are  admitted  to  participate  in 
the  proceedings,  we  refrain  from  trespassing  further 
on  forbidden  ground. 

An  alteration  in  the  shape  of  cushions  has  re- 
cently been  suggested,  and,  we  believe,  carried  into 
execution,  in  odd  cases.  It  is  proposed  to  make  them 
full  to  the  pockets  instead  of,  as  now,  cutaway,  so 
that  a  ball  may  be  'driven  within  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  of  the  mouth  and  come  off  at  the  proper  angle, 
instead  of  doubling  back  and  deceiving  the  striker. 
The  plan  has  its  advantages,  no  doubt;  but  winning 
hazards  would  entail  immense  precision  at  all  times, 
while  from  some  points  they  could  not  possibly  be 
made.  Skilful  players  might  benefit,  but,  to  the 
majority  of  amateurs,  we  are  of  opinion  a  table  so 
constructed  would  be  wellnigh  useless. 

To  the  ladies  a  word  is  due.  Nothing  can  be 
more  admirably  adapted  for  all  that  appertains  to 
flirtation  than  billiards  ;  and  the  game  should  there- 
fore not  be  omitted  from  the  already  extensive  cata- 
logue of  modern  accomplishments.  Amongst  the 
fair  sex  there  have  been  many  really  sound  players, 
of  whom  none  attained  greater  celebrity  than  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  and  the  late  Duchess  de  Berri.  As  a 
medium  for  exercise,  especially  to  invalids,  nothing 
can  be  more  beneficial  than  regular  practice  ;  and 
no  house  of  pretension  skould  be  without  a  billiard- 
table. 
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MEMORIAL   LITERATURE    OF   THE 
AMERICAN  WAR. 

BY    G.  O.  TREVELYAX,    M.  P. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  story  of  the  late 
American  war  without  being  conscious  at  every 
turn  that  the  democratic  patriotism  of  all  ages  is 
the  same  in  its  leading  features.  In  intelligent 
valor,  in  elasticity  of  temper,  in  versatility,  energy, 
and  enterprise,  there  was  much  in  common  between 
the  Athenian  militia  and  the  citizen  warriors  who 
marched  under  Sherman  and  Grant.  Our  pro- 
fessional soldiers  are  too  apt  to  ignore  these  quali- 
ties (which  are  the  peculiar  excellences  of  an  army 
of  free  men  fighting  for  an  object  which  they  ap- 
preciate), and  were  forever  dwelling  upon  that  im- 
patience of  discipline,  and  those  occasional  mani- 
festations of  unsteadiness  in  the  field,  which  were 
•at  least  as  noticeable  at  Delium  and  Clucronea  as 
at  Chancellorsville  and  Chicamauga.  And,  if  the 
heroes  of  Plutarch  fought  better  than  the  undisci- 
plined levies  who  behaved  as  raw  troops  always 
did  and  will  behave  at  Bull  Run  and  Ball's  Bluff, — 
at  any  rate  no  free  Greek  city,  save  Sparta  in  her 
best  days,  ever  sent  forth  a  force  which  could 
match  the  armies  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Tennes- 
see in  the  years  1864  and  1865.  Laconic  in  every 
sense  was  the  answer  of  the  officer  detached  to  hold 
the  Allatoona  Pass  against  all  comers,  who,  when 
he  had  been  surrounded  by  vastly  superior  numbers 
replied  to  the  conventional  summons  to  spare  the 
needless  effusion  of  blood  by  quietly  observing  that 
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he  was  ready  for  the  needless  effusion  of  blood 
whenever  it  should  suit  the  Confederate  general;  — 
gallant  words,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  make  good. 
And  Leonidas  and  his  countrymen,  performing 
their  national  toilet  in  preparation  for  the  death 
which  they  knew  to  be  inevitable,  find  a  parallel 
among  those  veterans  in  Meade's  army  who,  when 
their  division  was  ordered  upon  a  desperate  service, 
were  observed  to  be  silently  writing  their  names 
upon  slips  of  paper  and  pinning  them  to  the  breasts 
of  their  blouses. 

Nor  did  these  modern  republicans  fall  short  of 
the  Greeks  in  their  performance  of  the  last  offices 
towards  those  who  had  fallen  in  war.  From  every 
corner  of  that  vast  battle-field  stretching  over  eigh- 
teen hundred  miles  from  Maryland  to  farthest 
Texas,  the  railways  brought  back  the  embalmed 
bodies  of  their  slain  to  the  farmsteads  of  Vermont 
and  Illinois.  Then,  too,  were  heard  once  more,  in 
unconscious  imitation  of  old  Athenian  custom, 
panegyrics  pronounced  over  the  honored  dead  by 
chosen  orators  in  solemn  assembly  of  the  people. 
Such  was  the  speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  conse- 
cration of  the  cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  —  a  speech 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
touching  passage  of  the  funeral  oration  in  the 
second  book  of  Thucydides. 

"  We  have  come,"  he  said,  "to  dedicate  a  por- 
tion of  this  field  as  a  final  resting-place  for  those 
who  here  gave  their  lives  that  this  nation  might 
live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this.  But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot 
dedicate,  —  we  cannot  consecrate,  —  we  cannot  hal- 
low this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here*  have  consecrated  it  far  above 
our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will 
little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  s;iy  here,  — 
but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is 
rather  for  us,  the  living,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here  have 
thus  far  so  nobly  advanced :  that  from  these  hon- 
ored dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion,—  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  —  that  this  nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  — 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

But  the  most  notable  of  all  the  memorial  litera- 
ture, prose  or  verse,  which  the  occasion  produced, 
was  the  ode  recited  at  the  commemoration  of 
Harvard  University,  which  fell  in  the  July  immedi- 
ately following  the  close  of  the  war,  by  James  Ras- 
sell  Lowell,  himself  a  professor  at  that  institution. 
The  circumstances  were  in  themselves  a  poem. 
Ninety-five  graduates  and  under-graduates  most  of 
them  quite  young  men,  had  perished  in  the  course 
of  the  past  four  years.  Twenty-six  had  died  of  fa- 
tigue, exposure,  and  camp  epidemics,  and  sixty-nine 
by  the  enemy's  fire.  Hitherto  known  on  our  side  of 
the  water  by  productions  in  which  his  muse  wears  a 
comic  mask,  the  poet  here  adopts  that  tone  of  grave 
and  elevated  simplicity  which  is  the  essence  of  lyric 
majesty:  — 

"  Whither  leads  the  path 
To  ampler  fates  that  leads  ? 
Not  down  through  flowery  meads, 
To  reap  an  aftermath 
Of  youth's  vainglorious  weeds  ; 
But  up  the  steep,  amidst  the  wrath 
And  shock  of  deadly  hostile  creeds, 
Where  the  world's  best  hope  and  stay 
By  battle's  flashes  gropes  a  desperate  way, 
And  every  turf  the  fierce  foot  cling3  to  bleeds. 


Peace  hath  her  not  ignoble  wreath, 
Ere  yet  the  sharp,  decisive  word 
Lights  the  black  lips  of  cannon,  and  the  sword 

Dreams  in  its  easeful  sheath  : 
But  some  day  the  live  coal  behind  the  thought, 

Whether  from  Baal's  stone  obscene, 

Or  from  the  shrine  serene 

Of  God's  pure  altar  brought, 
Bursts  up  in  flame  ;  the  war  of  tongue  and  pen 
Learns  with  whaj  deadly  purpose  it  was  fraught, 
And,  helpless  in  the  fiery  passion  caught, 
Shakes  all  the  pillared  statu  with  shock  of  men. 
Some  day  the  soft  ideal  that  we  wooed 
Confronts  us  fiercely,  foe-beset,  pursued, 
And  cries  reproachful,  '  Was  it,  then,  my  praise, 
And  not  myself  was  loved  ?     Prove  now  thy  truth  ; 
I  claim  of  thee  the  promise  of  thy  youth  ; 
Give  me  thy  life,  or  cower  in  empty  plinise, 
The  victim  of  thy  genius,  not  its  mate  ! ' 

Life  may  be  given  in  many  ways, 

And  loyalty  to  truth  be  sealed 
As  bravely  in  the-closet  as  the  field, 
So  generous  is  Fate  ; 
But  then  to  stand  beside  her, 
When  craven  churls  deride  her, 

To  front  a  lie  in  arms,  and  not  to  yield  .' 

We  sit  here  in  the  Promised  Land 

That  flows  with  Freedom's  honey  and  milk  ; 

But  't  was  they  won  it,  sword  in  hand, 
Making  the  nettle  danger  soft  for  us  as  silk. 

We  welcome  back  our  bravest  aud  our  best ; 

Ah,  me  !  not  all  !  some  come  not  with  the  rest 
Who  went  forth  brave  and  bright  as  any  hare  '. 
I  strive  to  mix  some  gladness  with  my  strain, 
But  the  sod  strings  complain, 
And  will  not  please  the  ear. 
I  sweep  them  for  a  P&-an,  but  they  wane 

Again  aud  yet  again 
Into  a  dirge,  and  die  awny  in  pain. 
In  these  brave  ranks  I  only  see  the  gaps, 
Thinking  of  dear  ones  whom  the  dumb  turf  wraps, 
Dark  to  the  triumph  which  they  died  to  gain. 

Fitlier  may  Othtn  gTMl  the  living 

For  me  the  past  is  unforgiving. 
I  with  uncovered  head 
Salute  the  sacred  dead, 
Who  went,  and  who  return  not.    Say  not  so  ! 
T  is  not  the  grapes  of  Canaan  that  repay, 
But  the  hijrh  faith  that  failed  not  by  the  way. 
Virtue  treads  paths  that  end  not  in  the  grave  ; 
Mo  ban  of  endless  night  exiles  the  brave  ; 

And  to  the  saner  mind 
We  rather  seem  the  dead,  that  stayed  behind. 
Blow,  trumpets,  all  your  exultations  blow  ! 
For  never  shall  their  aureoled  presence  lack  i 
I  see  them  muster  in  a  gleaming  row 
With  ever-youthful  brows  that  nobler  show. 
We  find  in  our  dull  road  their  shining  track. 

In  every  nobler  mood 
We  feel  the  orient  of  their  spirit  glow, 
l*art  of  life"s  unalterable  good, 

Of  all  our  saintlier  aspiration. 
They  come  transfigured  back 
Secure  from  change  in  their  high-hearted  ways, 
Beautiful  evermore,  and  with  the  rays 

Of  morn  on  their  white  Shields  of  Expectation  !  " 

These  sentiments  recall  to  mind  the  expressions 
used  by  Pericles  when  speaking  of  the  Athenians 
who  fell  in  the  Samian  war :  "  They  are  like  the 
Immortal  Gods;  for  the  Gods  themselves  are  not 
visible  to  us  ;  but  from  the  honors  they  receive  and 
the  blessings  they  bestow,  we  conclude  that  they  are 
immortal  ;  and  so  it  is  with  those  who  have  died  for 
their  country."  ' 

The  memorial  volumes  to  which  Lowell's  ode 
forms  a  fit  preface,  present  a  very  different  picture 
of  the  part  played  by  New  England  and  the  Western 
States  from  that  which  some  of  our  contemporaries 
thought  fit  to  sketch  for  their  own  contemplation. 
There,  in  the  first  pages,  we  may  read  how  James 
Wadsworth,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influen- 
tial of  Northern  land  owners,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four, 
abandoned  comfort,  and  position,  and  domestic  ties, 
and  fought  through  all  the  great  Virginian  battles, 
until,  in  the  crisis  of  the  terrible  conflict  of  the  Wil- 
derness, at  the  head  of  his  shattered  division,  he 
threw  himself  across  Longstreet's  victorious  path. 
At  last  his  people  gave  way,  and  went  back  without 
him.     He  was  found  by  a  Confederate  officer  •*  in 
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the  woods,  fifteen  paces  to  the  left  of  the  Plank 
Road.  None  of  the  Federal  dead  or  wounded  were 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  yards  nearer  than  he  was 
to  the  open  field,  towards  which  the  attack  had  been 
directed.  He  was  lying  upon  his  back  under  a  shel- 
ter-tent, which  was  extended  over  him  at  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  the  two  upper  corners 
being  attached  to  boughs  of  trees,  and  the  iower  ones 
and  the  sides  supported  by  muskets.  The  officer 
recognized  him  by  a  paper  with  his  name  on  it, 
which  had  been  pinned  to  his  coat.  His  appearance 
was  perfectly  natural,  and  his  left  hand  grasped  the 
stock  of  one  of  the  supporting  muskets  near  the 
ground.  His  fingers  played  with  the  trigger,  and  he 
occasionally  pushed  the  piece  from  him  as  far  as  he 
could  reach,  still  grasping  it  in  his  hand.  Suppos- 
ing he  might  wish  to  send  some  message  to  his  fami- 
ly, the  officer  addressed  him.  The  general,  however 
paid  no  attention  to  the  words,  and  it  was  soon  evident 
that  he  was  unconscious  of  what  was  passing  around 
him,  although  the  expression  of  his  face  was  calm 
and  natural,  and  his  eyes  indicated  intelligence.  It 
was  in  this  state  that  he  was  taken  to  one  of  the  Con- 
federate hospitals.  No  medical  skill  could  save  his 
life.  He  lingered  from  Friday  until  Sunday  morn- 
ing, the  8th  of  May." 

We  may  read,  too,  of  men  weakly,  poor,  and  some 
already  elderly,  who  went  into  the  ranks  as  common 
soldiers,  at  the  call  of  conscience,  and  not  of  glory. 
Take,  for  instance,  Daniel  Hack,  who  "  graduated 
in  1856,  having  at  the  time  the  intention  of  study- 
ing law.  He  did  not,  however,  carry  out  this  inten- 
tion, but  connected  himself  with  the  printing  busi- 
ness of  his  father  in  Taunton,  and  there  remained 
till  January,  1864,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Four- 
teenth Massachusetts  Battery.  He  remained  in 
camp  at  Readville  about  four  weeks,  and  was  de- 
tailed as  a  clerk  at  head-quarters.  At  a  review  of 
troops  by  Major-General  Burnside,  he  stood  for  sev- 
eral hours  with  wet  feet,  and,  being  physically  deli- 
cate, contracted  a  severe  cold,  which  brought  on 
congestion  of  the  lungs.  He  went  home  on  a  fur- 
lough of  three  days,  which  was  afterwards,  on  his 
continued  illness,  extended  to  three  weeks.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  returned  to  camp,  but  was 
dropped,  during  that  month,  for  physical  disability, 
without  having  been  mustered  into  the  service. 

"  Persevering  in  his  efforts  to  join  the  army,  he 
went  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  enlisted  as  a 
private  during  the  same  month,  but  was  again  taken 
ill  before  being  assigned  to  any  regiment,  and  died 
at  Hartford,  April  17, 1864,  aged  twenty-nine  years. 
His  friends  were  with  him  in  his  last  illness,  and 
bore  his  body  home  for  burial. 

"  Thus  died,  after  two  enlistments  within  two 
months,  both  times  of  a  private  soldier,  and  the 
second  time  with  the  hand  of  death  almost  visibly 
upon  him,  a  young  man  who  was  scarcely  known 
even  to  his  classmates,  and  who  was  yet  endeared 
to  those  who  knew  him  by  many  amiable  qualities. 
He  died  without  seeing  a  battle-field.  His  name 
hardly  appears  upon  the  military  records  of  his 
country,  but  he  gave  her  all  he  had  to  give,  —  even 
his  life." 

Later  in  the  book,  when  the  births  begin  to  date 
no  earlier  than  the  forties,  we  come  upon  lads  of  the 
type  that  our  Universities  know  so  well,  —  deep  in 
Plato,  and  Emerson, and  Carlyle, — forever  discussing 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  life  of  contemplation, 
—  pining  after  an  ideal,  and  finding  it,  where  once 
they  little  expected,  in  a  brief  career  of  hardship  and 
peril,  —  going  home  to  Boston  or  Philadelphia  to  be 


cured  of  their  wounds,  like  schoolboys  returning  for 
the  holidays,  until,  after  some  murderous  day,  instead 
of  the  son  or  brother,  there  came  a  letter  from  the 
commanding  officer,  accompanied  by  a  sword,  or  a 
watch,  or  a  pocket-book  scribbled  over  with  the 
familiar  handwriting.  Such  was  Charles  Russell 
Lowell,  one  of  Sheridan's  ablest  cavalry  colonels,  at 
nineteen  much  given  to  mysticism  and  transcenden- 
talism ;  at  nine-and-twenty,  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory, shot  through  neck  and  lung  on  the  back  of  his 
fourteenth  charger.  Such  were  Robert  Gould  Shaw 
and  his  fellows,  steadfastly  facing  the  scorn  and  rid- 
icule bestowed  on  all  who  served  with  black  regi- 
ments, cheerfully  submitting  to  the  prospect  of  meet- 
ing with  neither  quarter  nor  Christian  burial,  and 
being  huddled  into  a  trench  along  with  their  dead 
negroes,  —  a  shameful  grave  in  the  estimation  of  a 
Southern  planter,  but  one  where  a  brave  man 
may  rest  as  peacefully  as  in  a  village  churchyard, 
and  as  nobly  as  beneath  the  aisle  of  a  proud  and 
ancient  minster.  And  to  think  that  the  very  ex- 
istence of  these  men  —  our  equals  in  birth,  cir- 
cumstances, and  education,  —  happier  than  us  in 
that  they  possessed  a  cause  for  which  they  had  a 
right  to  labor  and  to  suffer  —  was  successfully  con- 
cealed from  us  homestaying  youth  !  That  we  were 
almost  brought  to  believe  that  a  nation  composed  of 
high-souled  descendants  from  the  loyal  chivalry  of 
the  seventeenth  century  had  been  subjugated  by  a 
heterogeneous   mob  of  aliens  officered  by  political 

jobbers ! 

"  Who  now  shall  sneer  ?  * 

Who  dare  again  to  say  we  trace 
Our  lines  to  a  plebeian  race  ? 
Roundhead  and  Cavalier  ! 
Dreams  are  those  names  erewhile  in  battle  loud  : 
Forceless  is  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 

They  live  but  in  the  ear. 
That  is  host  blood  that  hath  most  iron  in  't 
To  edge  resolve  with,  pouring  without  stint 
For  what  makes  manhood  dear. 
Tell  us  not  of  Plantagenets, 
Hapsburgs,  and  Guelfs,  whose  thin  blood  crawls 
Down  from  some  victor  in  a  border-brawl ! 

li  m  poor  their  out-worn  coronets 
Matched  with  one  leaf  of  that  plain  civic  wreath 
Our  brave  for  honor's  blazon  shall  bequeath. 

Through  whose  desert  a  rescued  nation  sets 
Iler  heel  on  treason  and  the  trumpet  hears 
Shout  victory,  tingling  Europe's  sullen  ears 

With  vain  resentments  and  more  vain  regrets  !  " 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 
The  London  Review  praises  Walt  Whitman. 

The  ex-King  of  Hanover  says  that  "  William" 
of  Prussia  is  the  modern  Seizer  ! 

Geokge  Sand  is  said  to  have  written  a  three- 
act  opera,  based  on  her  own  sickly  story  of  "  La 
Petite  Fadette." 

The  amiable  people  of  Lisbon  have  lately  been 
amusing  themselves  by  burning  Queen  Maria  Pia  in 
effigy.  If  people  must  be  burned,  that  is  the  best 
way  of  doing  it. 

The  last  number  of  the  London  Examiner  pays 
a  hearty  tribute  to  the  recent  poems  of  Mr.  Whittier. 
The  critic  concludes  a  long  and  careful  review  of  the 
illustrated  edition  of  "  Snow-Bound "  with  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "Admirers  of  Mr.  Whittier^will  be 
glad  to  read  over  one  of  his  best  works  in  this  sump- 
tuous edition ;  and  those  who  have  yet  to  discover 
their  charm  can  make  no  better  beginning  than  with 
'  Snow-Bound.' " 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  praises  Prof.  Agassiz's  re- 
cent work,  "  A  Journey  in  Brazil,"  characterizing 
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it  as  a  "most  charming  and  instructive  volume." 
"  The  book,"  it  suggests,  "  should  be  published  in  a 
smaller  form ;  for  it  will  be  an  indispensable  com- 
panion for  every  traveller  in  Brazil,  and  its  high  in- 
trinsic merits  assure  for  it  general  favor  and  circu- 
lation." 

Lady  Godiva  is  the  subject  of  a  new  drama  short- 
ly to  be  brought  out  at  a  London  theatre,  —  Asth-y's. 
It  is  rumored  that  the  manager  has  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  Miss  Menken  for  the  principal  character. 

An  interesting  ceremony  lately  took  place  at 
Home.  The  Pope  held  a  public  consistory,  at  which 
the  six  new  Cardinals  took  the  oaths  and  received 
their  hats.  Cardinal  Bonaparte  received  the  title 
of  Saint  Puderitius.  The  elevation  of  an  ecclesiastic 
bearing  the  name  of  Bonaparte  is  an  event  of  his- 
torical significance. 

The  Saturday  Review  gives  two  or  three  of  its 
columns  to  a  critical  estimate  of  Bandraann.  The 
critic  does  not  greatly  admire  the  play  of  Narcisse. 
lie  says  :  "Advantageous,  however,  as  the  peculiar- 
ities of  Narcisse  have  proved  to  Mr.  Bandmann,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  character  is  one  of 
those  that  necessarily  carry  the  actor  along.  To  many 
actors  of  lofty  aspirations  the  part  would  even  ap- 
pear thankless,  so  few  are  the  occasions  it  affords  for 
the  ordinary  means  of  producing  a  strong  effect 
But  the  great  success  of  Mr.  Bandmann  is  beyond  a 
doubt." 

Apuoros  of  the  latest  photographic  novelty,  —  a 
carte  representing  "Miss  Ada  Menken  and  the  poet 
Swinburne," — the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarks :  "  As 
it  appears  in  the  shop  windows  it  looks  very  real ; 
but  as  there  is  a  trick  of  photography  which  enables 
the  artist  to  place  the  same  person  in  two  different 
positions  and  costumes  in  the  same  picture.  »t  an 
not  prepared  to  say  that  the  poet  and  the  I 
posed  for  the  carte  of  which  we  are  speaking.  We 
hope  not,  but  if  it  should  be  proved  that  it  is  not  a 
genuine  representation  after  all,  what  a  libel  has 
been  committed  !  Whether  the  poet  or  the  actress 
has  most  reason  in  such  a  case  to  complain  we  shall 
not  presume  to  say.  The  conception  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant one,  and  it  has  not  even  the  merit  of  origi- 
nality." 

"  Ludwig,  the  second  king  of  Bavaria,"  says 
the  Spectator,  "is  about  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his 
brother  Otho,  a  lad  of  nineteen.  The  House  of 
Wittelsbach  seems  to  have  a  talent  for  abdication, 
this  being  the  second  within  twenty  years.  The 
king's  grandfather  abdicated  lest  he  should  imperil 
his  dynasty,  but  he  himself  gives  no  reason  except 
that  he  is  bored  to  death.  lie  looks  like  a  crowned 
Shelley,  and  probably  is  one,  music  supplying  to 
him  the  place  of  poetry.  lie  is  artist  to  the  core, 
and  the  duty  of  governing,  improving,  and  making 
happy  four  millions  of  people  devotedly  attached  to 
him  wearies  him  inexpressibly.  lie  wants  to  study 
and  compose  in  retirement,  and  so  surrenders  a 
crown  which  he  has  always  declared  to  be  the 
greatest  of  conceivable  burdens,  except  a  wife. 
Common  people  will  probably  think  his  choice 
somewhat  ignoble,  but  after  all  Bavaria  is  no  worse 
off  than  it' he  had  died,  —  and  kings,  it  is  credibly 
reported,  do  die." 

The  announcement  of  a  work  from  the  pen  of  the 
late  Emperor  Maximilian  is  well  calculated  to  ex- 
cite a  melancholy  kind  of  interest;  and  On  the 
Wing,  by  Maximilian,  late  Emperor  of  Mexico,  will 


be  read  by  many,  under  the  influence  of  curiosity  or 
of  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  unhappy  Austrian 
prince.  This  work  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  author's  career  in  Mexico.  It  is  a  transcript  of 
a  journal  kept  by  him  in  1850,  when  he  was  a  very 
young  man,  and  full  of  the  buoyancy  and  hopeful- 
ness of  youth.  Nearly  half  the  book  is  made  up  of 
the. details  of  a  visit  to  Greece,  where  Maximilian 
was  the  guest  of  the  now  exiled  royal  family.  The 
remaining  portion  is  chiefly  devoted  to  Smyrna  and 
other  places  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Archduke's  diary 
proves  that  he  was  a  man  of  amiability  and  intelli- 
gence, with  a  mind  capable  of  appreciating  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  and  an  imagination  that 
was  kindled  equally  by  the  glowing  colors  of  an 
Oriental  city  and  the  classic  splendors  of  the  Acrop- 
olis and  the  Temple  of  Victory.  The  reader  will 
be  struck  with  a  certain  resemblance  between  the 
social  life  of  Greece,  as  this  young  prince  saw  it 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  that  of  the  Mexican  Repub- 
lic or  Empire.  An  account  of  a  visit  which  he 
made  with  the  Queen  to  a  convent  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Athens  is,  perhaps,  the  best  piece  ofdetcrip- 
tion  in  the  book.  The  perils  of  the  ride  up  almost 
inaccessible  paths  and  along  the  verge  of  yawning 
precipices  are  vividly  sketched.  It  is  a  pity  that  a 
man  who  could  write  so  well  at  eighteen  did  not 
devote  himself  wholly  to  literature.  He  would  then 
have  saved  himself  from  a  more  ugly  fall  than  the 
one  he  dreaded  when  visiting  the  Greek  monks  on 
their  rocky  cliff. 

The  Tomahawk,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
first  class  comic  journal,  lays  the  following  enigma 
before  its  readers  :  — 

O,  all  who  lore  marvel*,  coroe  look  well  at  me  ! 
t  'in  the  strangest  Enigma  you  ever  did  see  ; 
The  Chameleon's  true  color,  you  all  will  agree, 
Is  more  easy  to  catch  than  the  real  hue  of  me. 
Now  red  as  a  lobster,  just  boiled  to  a  turn. 
In  a  deep-glowing  furnace  of  blushes  I  burn  ; 

white  as  the  foam  of  the  rock-kissing  wave,  • 

I  stalk  like  a  spectre  fresh  loosed  from  the  grave. 

Gay,  sad  ;  gentle,  fierce  ;  wise,  foolish  ;  sharp,  green  ; 

Enticing,  provoking  ;  storm-troubled,  serene  ; 

Pr  >u«l,  humble  ;  harsh,  mild  ;  now  noble,  now  mean  -, 

Such  a  cento  of  qualities  never  was  seen. 

Without  me  the  world  were  a  desert,  God  knows  ; 

Without  me  this  life  were  but  perfect  repose  ; 

Hut  for  me  earth  were  Heaven,  —  describe  me  who  can, 

Half  demon,  half  angel,  and  more  than  half  man. 

I  was  born  to  be  ruled,  yet  I  govern  mankind, 
Though  weak  is  my  body  and  weaker  my  mind  ; 
The  inouarch  whose  frown  e'en  the  bravest  might  dread, 
At  my  feet  as  a  suppliant  bows  his  proud  hea 
The  tyrant,  to  whom  all  Uie  world  knelt  In  awe, 
The  humblest  of  slaves  owned  my  fancy  as  law  ; 
Unarmed,  I  have  crushed  whole  armies'  vast  might, 
Aud  the  conquests  of  years  have  regained  in  one  night. 

Though  such  be  my  power,  yet  am  I  not  free, 

For  a  despot's  caprice  plays  the  lord  over  me  ; 

No  man,  no,  nor  woman,  this  Thing  without  breath, 

Enslaves  my  whole  life  and  ensnares  me  to  death. 

I  smile  as  around  me  I  winoKhe  foul  chain, 

And  stifle  with  laughter  the  cries  of  my  pain  ; 

How  hideous  soe'er  be  the  shape  It  comiuam'.?, 

I  obey  ;  and  deform  myself  as  It  demands.  , 

To  this  Idol  of  wire,  and  tinsel,  and  paint 
I  bow  down  and  worship  as  holiest  saint ; 
Though  both  body  aud  soul  corrupted  must  grow 
By  Its  pestilent  influence,  yea,  though  I  know 
That  Its  service  is  death  to  all  mind  and  all  heart, 
Yet  no  effort  I  make  from  this  service  to  part. 

A  witty  writer  in  a  French  newspaper,  rejoicing 
over  the  rejection  of  the  law  on  the  press,  observes 
that  he  is  now  able  to  invade  the  most  delicate 
shades  of  private  life  by  announcing  that,  the  other 
evening,  at  a  certain  house,  Mdlle.  A.  and  Mons. 
B.  enchanted  a  large  party  of  friends  by  their  per- 
formance of  a  duet,  that  MM.  C.  and  D.  put  every 
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one  into  good  humor  by  some  delightful  chanson- 
nettes,  and  that  a  trio  was  performed  with  great 
taste  on  the  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello  by  MM. 
E.,  F.,  and  G.  If  the  law  had  passed,  this  would 
have  cost  him  4,000  francs,  at  the  rate  of  500  for 
every  contravention  of  the  law  against  publishing 
the  facts  of  private  life.  •  It  would  have  cost  him 
2,500  francs  to  add  that  five  of  the  guests,  names 
given,  played  a  little  theatrical  piece  with  much 
applause,  another  500  for  announcing  that  a  certain 
author  had  read  some  verses  of  his  new  poem,  —  in 
all,  7,000  francs,  besides  a  very  grave  rebuke  for 
having  hinted  that  these  verses  were  extremely 
charming,  and  better  than  anything  that  had  been 
heard  in  the  theatres  for  a  long  time. 

According  to  the  French  correspondent  of  the 
London  Star,  the  Empress  is  not  afflicted  by  the 
royal  weakness  of  loving  flattery.  "  Since  she  has 
been  on  the  throne,"  says  the  writer,  "but  two 
compliments  have  been  paid  to  her,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, which  must  have  been  pleasant  and  accept- 
able to  her  Majesty ;  one  of  these  was  in  the  article 
written  in  the  De'bats  by  M.  de  Sacy,  in  which  he 
6tyled  her  'la  Soeur  de  Charite';  and  an  ode  ad- 
dressed to  '  Eugenie,'  penned  by  Wyld  Edgerton  (?), 
in  which  the  American  poet  congratulates  her  on 
having  accepted  that  title  from  a  dying  woman,  by 
whose  bedside  the  Empress  sat  in  the  Hospital 
Beaujou,  and  having  replied,  '  C'est  le  plus  beau 
titre  que  vous  puissiez  me  donner,'  his  concluding 
verse  running  thus  in  the  translation  read  by  her 
Majesty :  — 

'  Oublieuse  de  soi,  de  sceptre,  de  couronne, 

Dans  toute  la  splendeur  du  plus  auiruste  rang, 
II  est  noble,  il  est  grand,  O  royale  Madoue 
De  nous  proclamer  tous-issus  du  inGme  sang." 

The  Emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  equally  disgust- 
ed when  he  reads  an  article  crammed  with  fulsome 
adulation.  He  hates  flattery,  and  receives  its  ex- 
pression with  that  look  of  supreme  indifference  and 
profound  contempt  which  his  peculiar  eyes  convey 
so  perfectly.  Still,  he  is  always  gratified  when  his 
exertions  for  the  improvement  of  the  working 
classes  are  not  misconstrued  in  the  papers." 

Thr  tenderest  feelings  of  Punch  have  been  out- 
raged by  the  production  in  Paris  of  an  opera 
founded  on  "  Hamlet."  "  Hamlet  set  to  music  !  " 
exclaims  Mr.  Punch  in  his  best  sarcastic  manner. 
"  What  a  lovely  notion  !  Musique  par  Ambroise 
Thomas  ;  paroles  par  William  Shakespeare  !  Ham- 
let sweetly  warbling  '  To  be,  or  not  to  be,'  to  the 
beat  of  a  conductor,  and  accompanied  by  fiddles ! 
Hamlet  with  a  ballet  introduced  in  the  mad  scene  : 
dancers  draped  transparently,  all  capering  and  frisk- 
ing, while  Ophelia  sings*  a  waltz,  and  then  very 
picturesquely  drowns  herself  by  lime-light !  The 
Ghost  stalking  on  the  stage  to  the  sound  of  a  dead 
march,  and  then  singing  a  long  solo,  descriptive  of 
his  sufferings  !  Alas,  poor  Ghost !  Alas,  poor  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  !  Bless  thee,  how  thou  art  trans- 
lated, to  please  our  lively  neighbors  !  Fancy  '  Etre, 
ou  ne  pas  etre '  as  a  sentimental  ditty  !  Imagine 
Milord  Hamlet  with  a  tremulous  vibrato,  singing  an 
addio  to  his  friend  '  ce  paurre  Yorick  !  '  Conceive, 
as  a  fit  prelude  to  this  exquisite  morceau,  the  open- 
ing of  the  church-scene  with  a  chorus  of  old  grave- 
diggers,  one  of  whom,  erelong,  when  the  scene  be- 
gins to  flag,  may  dance  a  comic  pas,  or  give  a  rattle 
with  the  cross-bones ! 

"  In  winding  up  his  notice  of  •  this  most  successful 


opera,'  one   of   '  our    own    Paris    correspondents ' 
naively  says  :  — 

"  If  M.  Ambroise  Thomas  has  not  created  a  Ham- 
let, he  has  given  to  the  world  an  Ophelia  who  will 
never  be  forgotten.' 

"  Created  a  Hamlet !  Imagine  a  French  tune- 
maker  creating  a  Hamlet !  One  might  as  reason- 
ably talk  of  the  «  creation  '  of  Othello,  when  defiled 
as  a  burlesque.  Mais  chacun  a  son  gout.  Only  we 
wish  our  lively  friends,  when  they  want  to  spoil  a 
play,  would  keep  their  paws  off  Shakespeare.  Why 
can't  they  sing  Voltaire,  or  bring  Corneille  out  at 
the  opera  ?  It  is  bad  enough  to  try  to  translate 
Hamlet  into  French  :  but  we  can  not  stand  seeinc 
'  Airs  from  Hamlet '  at  the  music-shops,  and  hearing 
them  brayed  forth  by  blatant  German  bands,  or 
squeaked  about  the  streets  by  beastly  barrel-organs." 


SO  FAR,  —  SO  FAR  AWAY. 

So  far  away !     So  far  away ! 

Thy  stars  are  not  the  stars  I  see  ; 
With  me  't  is  night,  Avith  thee  't  is  day, 

And  day  and  night  are  one  to  me. 
So  far,  —  so  far  away  ! 

I  faint  beneath  those  Wandering  aire 
AVhose  wings  around  the  world  go  free  ; 

I  snatch  at  straws  the  whirlwind  bears  — 
Touched  they  the  land  that  blooms  for  thee 
So  far,  —  so  far  away  ? 

The  forms  that  near  me  breathe  and  move 
Like  visions  rise,  like  visions  flee  ; 

I  cannot  live  to  other  love, 

My  soul  has  crossed  the  deep  to  thee 
So  far,  —  so  far  away ! 

Earth's  drooping  shadows  close  me  round, 
The  heavens  have  lost  their  light  for  me, 

The  voice  of  joy  breathes  not  a  sound, 
And  hope  swoons  dead  on  yonder  sea 
So  far,  —  so  far  away  ! 


ANDROMACHE. 

An  me,  my  happy  youth,  my  woful  age  ! 

The  daughter  of  a  king,  and  now  a  slave, 

A  captive,  serving  at  a  stranger's  hearth, 

Widowed  and  childless,  mother  once  and  wife, 

Great  Hector's  wife  and  mother  of  his  child. 

All  comfortless,  did  not  some  pitying  god 

Pour  o'er  my  sleep  the  light  of  suns  long  set; 

One  dream  all  night,  and  every  night  the  same : 

So  bright  my  dream,  so  pale  my  life,  that  oft 

I  ask  :  "  Is  that  the  life  and  this  the  dream  ?  " 

Methinks  I  stand  upon  the  Trojan  wall 

At  eventide,  his  baby  in  my  arms  ; 

I  hear  the  tramp  of  the  returning  host, 

I  see  their  glancing  plumes,  his  plume  o'er  all ; 

Then,  nearer  drawn,  he  notes  us  and  he  smiles 

And  signals  with  his  sword  :  I  hurry  down 

To  the  Seaman  gate  and  meet  him  entering  in; 

I  lift  the  child  to  kiss  him,  and  I  feel 

His  mailed  arm  around  me  :  —  then  I  wake, 

And  wake  to  know  that  'twixt  their  graves  and  me 

Roll  the  wide  waters  of  the  ^Egean  sea. 

W.  G.  C. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

Helen  uttered  a  shriek  of  agony,  and  her  knees 
smote  together,  and  she  would  have  swooned  on  the 
spot  but  for  the  wind  and  the  spray  that  beat  against 
her. 

To  the  fearful  stun  succeeded  the  wildest  distress. 
She  ran  to  and  fro  like  some  wild  animal  bereaved  ; 
she  kept  wringing  her  hands  and  uttering  cries  of 
pity  and  despair,  and  went  back  to  the  boat  a 
hundred  times ;  it  held  her  by  a  spell. 

It  was  long  before  she  could  think  connoetedly, 
and,  even  then,  it  was  not  of  herself,  nor  of  her 
lonely  state ;  but  only,  Why  did  not  she  die  with 
him  ?     Why  did  she  not  die  instead  of  him? 

He  had  been  all  the  world  to  her ;  and  now  she 
knew  it.  O,  what  a  friend,  what  a  champion,  what 
a  lover  these  cruel  waves  had  destroyed  ? 

The  morning  broke,  and  still  she  hovered  and 
hovered  about  the  fatal  boat,  with  great  horror- 
stricken  eyes,  and  hair  flying  to  the  breeze  ;  and 
not  a  tear.  If  she  could  only  have  smoothed  his 
last  moments,  have  spoken  one  word  into  his  dying 
ear  !  But  no  !  Her  poor  hero  had  died  in  going  to 
save  others  ;  died  thinking  her  as  cold  as  the  waters 
that  had  destroyed  him. 

Dead  or  alive  he  was  all  the  world  to  her  now. 
She  went,  wailing  piteously,  and  imploring  the 
waves  to  give  her  at  least  his  dead  body  to  speak  to, 
and  mourn  over.  But  the  sea  denied  her  even  that 
dismal  consolation. 

The  next  tide  brought  in  a  few  more  fragments 
of  the  wreck,  but  no  corpse  floated  ashore. 

Then  at  last,  as  the  waves  once  more  retired, 
leaving,  this  time,  only  petty  fragments  of  wreck  on 
the.  beach,  she  lifted  up  her  voice,  and  almost  wept 
her  heart  out  of  her  body. 

Such  tears  as  these  are  seldom  without  effect  on 
the  mind :  and  Helen  now  began  to  rebel,  though 
faintly,  against  despair.  She  had  been  quite 
crushed,  at  first,  under  the  material  evidence,  —  the 
boat  driven  empty  by  the  very  wind  and  waves  that 
had  done  the  cruel  deed.  But  the  heart  is  averse 
to  believe  calamity  and  especially  bereavement ; 
and  very  ingenious  in  arguing  against  that  bitterest 


of  all  woes.  So  she  now  sat  down  and  brooded,  and 
her  mind  fastened  with  pathetic  ingenuity  on  every 
circumstance  that  could  bear  a  favorable  construc- 
tion. The  mast  h'ad  not  been  broken  ;  how,  then, 
had  it  been  lost  ?  The  body  had  not  come  ashore. 
He  had  had  time  to  get  to  the  wreck  before  the  gale 
from  the  north  came  on  at  all ;  and  why  should  a 
fair  wind,  though  powerful,  upset  the  boat  ?  On 
these  slender  things  she  began  to  build  a  superstruc- 
ture of  hope ;  but  soon  her  heart  interrupted  the 
reasoning.  "  What  would  he  do  in  my  place? 
would  he  sit  guessing  while  hope  had  a  hair  to  hang 
by  ?  "  That  thought  struck  her  like  a  spur :  and  in 
I  moment  she  bounded  into  action,  erect,  her  lips 
fixed,  and  her  eye  on  fire,  though  her  cheek  was 
vt-rv  pale.  She  went  swiftly  to  Hazel's  store,  and 
searched  it ;  there  she  found  the  jib-sail,  a  boat- 
hook,  some  rope,  and  one  little  oar,  that  Hazel  was 
making  for  her,  and  had  not  quite  completed.  The 
sight  of  this,  his  last  work,  overpowered  her  again  ; 
and  she  sat  down  and  took  it  on  her  knees,  and 
ki->''d  it,  and  cried  over  it.  And  these  tears  weak- 
ened her  for  a  time.  She  felt  it,  and  had  the  resolu- 
tion to  leave  the  oar  behind.  A  single  oar  was  of  no 
use  to  row  with.  She  rigged  the  boat-hook  as  a  mast ; 
and  fastened  the  sail  to  it ;  and,  with  this  poor  equip- 
ment, she  actually  resolved  to  put  out  to  sea. 

The  wind  still  blew  smartly,  and  there  was  no 
blue  sky  visible. 

And  now  she  remembered  she  had  eaten  nothing ; 
that  would  not  do.  Her  strength  might  fail  her. 
She  made  ready  a  meal,  and  ate  it  almost  fiercely, 
and  by  a  pure  effort  of  resolution  ;  as  she  was  doing 
all  the  rest. 

By  this  time,  it  was  nearly  high  tide.  She 
watched  the  water  creeping  up.  Will  it  float  the 
boat  ?  It  rises  over  the  keel ;  two  inches,  three 
inches.  Five  inches  water !  Now  she  pushes  with 
all  her  strength.  Xo ;  the  boat  has  water  in  it  she 
had  forgotten  to  bale  out.  She  strained  every 
nerve,  but  could  not  move  it.  She  stopped  to  take 
breath,  and  husband  her  strength.  But,  when  she 
renewed  her  efforts,  the  five  inches  were  four,  and 
she  had  the  misery  of  seeing  the  water  crawl  away 
by  degrees,  and  leave  the  boat  high  and  dry. 


*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1868,  by  Ticksor  and  Fields,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the 

District  of  Massachusetts. 
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She  sighed,  heart-broken,  a  while ;  then  went 
home  and  prayed. 

When  she  had  prayed  a  long  time  for  strength 
and  wisdom,  she  lay  down  lor  an  hour,  and  tried  to 
sleep,  but  failed.  Then  she  prepared  for  a  more 
serious  struggle  with  the  many  difficulties  she  had 
to  encounter.  Now  she  thanked  God  more  than  ev- 
er for  the  health  and  rare  strcugth  she  had  acquired 
in  this  island:  without  them  she  could  have  done 
nothing  now.  She  got  a  clay  platter,  and  baled  the 
vessel  nearly  dry.  She  left  a  little  water  for  ballast. 
She  fortified  herself  with  food,  and  put  provisions' 
and  water  on  board  the  boat.  In  imitation  of 
Hazel,  she  went  and  got  two  round  logs,  and  as 
soon  as  the  tide  crawled  up  to  four  inches,  she  lifted 
the  bow  a  little,  and  got  a  roller  under.  Then  she 
went  to  the  boat's  stern,  set  her  teeth,  and  pushed 
with  a  rush  of  excitement  that  gave  her  almost  a 
man's  strength. 

The  stubborn  boat  seemed  elastic,  and  all  but 
moved.  Then  instinct  taught  her  where  her  true 
strength  lay.  She  got  to  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and 
setting  the  small  of  her  back  under  the  projecting 
gunwale,  she  gathered  herself  together  and  cave  a 
superb  heave,  that  moved  the  boat  a  foot.  She  fol- 
lowed it  up,  and  heaved  again  with  like  effect. 
Then,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  she  ran  and  -put  down  an- 
other roller  forward.  The  boat  was  now  on  two 
rollers :  one  more  magnificent  heave  with  all  her 
zeal,  and  strength,  and  youth,  and  the  bor.t  glided 
forward.  She  turned  and  rushed  at  it  as  it  went, 
and  the  water  deepening,  and  a  gust  catching  the 
sail,  it  went  out  to  sea,  and  she  had  only  just  time 
to  throw  herself  across  the  gunwale,  panting.  She 
was  afloat.  The  wind  was  S.W.,  and  before  she 
knew  where  she  Was,  the  boat  headed  towards  the 
home  reefs,  and  slipped  through  the  water  pretty 
fast  considering  how  small  a  sail  she  carried.  She 
ran  to  the  helm.  Alas  !  the  rudder  was  broken  off 
above  the  water-line.  The  helm  was  a  mockery, 
and  the  boat  running  for  the  reefs.  She  slacked  the. 
sheet  and  the  boat  lost  her  way,  and  began  to  drift 
with  the  tide,  which  luckily  had  not  yet  turned.  It 
carried  her  in  shore. 

Helen  cast  her  eyes  around  for  an  expedient,  and 
she  unshipped  one  of  the  transoms,  and  by  tmilirtjr 
over  the  side,  and  alternately  slacking  and  hauling 
the  sheet,  she  contrived  to  make  the  boat  crawl 
like  a  winged  bird  through  the  western  prs- 
After  that  it  soon  got  becalmed  under  the  clitf,  arid 
drifted  into  two  feet  water. 

Instantly  she  tied  a  rope  to  the  mast,  got  out  into 
the  water,  and  took  the  rope  ashore.  She  tied  it 
round  a  heavy  barrel  she  found  there,  and  set  the 
barrel  up,  arid  heaped  stones  round  it  and  on  it, 
which,  unfortunately,  was  a  long  job,  though  she 
worked  with  feverish  haste ;  then  she  went  round 
the  point,  sometimes  wet  and  sometimes  dry,  for  the 
little  oar  she  had  left  behind,  because  it  broke  her 
heart  to  look  at.  Away  with  such  weakness  now ! 
"With  that  oar,  his  last  work,  she  might  steer  if  she 
could  not  row.  She  got  it.  She  came  back  to  the 
boat  to  recommence  her  voyage. 

She  found  the  boat  all  safe  but  in  six  inches  of 
water,  and  the  tide  going  out.  So  ended  her  voy- 
age ;  four  hundred  yards  at  most,  aud  then  to  wait 
another  twelve  hours  for  the  tide. 

It  was  too  cruel:  and  every  hour  so  precious: 
for,  even  if  Hazel  was  alive,  he  would  die  of  cold 
and  hunger  ere  she  could  get  to  him.  She  cried 
like  any  woman. 

She  persisted  like  a  man. 


She  made  several  trips,  and  put  away  things  in 
the  boat  that  could  possibly  be  of  use,  —  abundant 
provision,  and  a  keg  of  water;  Hazel's  wooden 
spade  to  paddle  or  steer  with  ;  his  basket  of  tools, 
&c.  Then  she  snatched  some  sleep ;  but  it  was 
broken  by  sad  and  terrible  dreams:  then  she  waited 
in  an  agony  of  impatience  for  high  water. 

We  are  not  always  the  best  judges  of  what  is 
good  for  us.  Probably  these  delays  saved  her  own 
life.  She  went  out  at  last  under  far  more  favorable 
circumstances, — -a  light  westerly  breeze,  and  no 
reefs  to  pass  through.  .She  was,  however,  severely 
incommoded  with  a  ground-swell. 

At  first  she  steered  with  the  spade  as  well  as  she 
could ;  but  she  found  this  was  not  sufficient.  The 
current  ran  westerly,  and  she  was  drifting  out  of 
her  course.  Then  she  remembered  Hazel's  lea 
and  made  shift  to  fasten  the  spade  to  the  helm, 
and  then  lashed  the  helm.  Even  this  did  not  quite 
do ;  so  she  took  her  little  oar,  kissed  it,  cried  over 
it  a  little,  and  then  pulled  manfully  with  it  so  as  to 
keep  the  true  course.  It  was  a  muggy  day,  neither 
wet  nor  dry.  White  Water  Island  was  not  in  sight 
from  Godsend  Island ;  but  *as  soon  as  she  lost  the 
latter,  the  former  became  visible,  —  an  ugly  grin- 
ning reef,  with  an  eternal  surf  on  the  south  and 
western  sides. 

Often  she  left  off  rowing,  and  turned  to  look  r.t 
it.  It  was  all  black  and  blank,  except  the  white 
and  fatal  surf. 

When  she  was  about  four  miles  from  the  nearest 
part  of  the  reef,  there  was  a  rush  and  bubble  in  the 
water,  and  a  great  shark  came  after  the  boat. 
Helen'  screamed,  and  turned  very  cold.  She 
dreaded  the  monster  not  for  what  he  could  do  now  ; 
but  for  what  he  might  have  done.  He  seemed  to 
know  the  boat,  he  swam  so  vigilantly  behind  it. 
Was  he  there  when  the  boat  upset  with  Hazel  in 
it  ?  Was  it  in  his  greedy  maw  the  remains  of  her 
best  friend  must  be  sought.  Her  lips  opened,  but  no 
sound.  She  shuddered  and  hid  her  face  at  this 
awfid  thought. 

The  shark  followed  steadily. 

She  pot  to  the  reef,  but  did  not  hit  it  off  as  she 
intended.  She  ran  under  its  lee,  lowered  the  little 
sa3,  and  steered  the  boat  into  a  nick  where  the 
shark  could  hardly  follow  her. 

But  he  moved  to  and  fro  like  a  sentinel,  while 
she  landed  in  trepidation  and  secured  the  boat  to 
the  branches  of  a  white  coral  rock. 

She  found  the  place  much  larger  than  it  looked 
from  Telegraph  Point.  It  was  an  archipelago  of 
coral  reef  incrusted  here  and  there  with  shells. 
She  could  not  see  all  over  it.  where  she  was,  so  she 
made  for  what  seemed  the  highest  part,  a  bleak, 
seaweedy  mound,  with  some  sandy  hillocks  about 
it.  She  went  up'  to  this,  and  looked  eagerly  all 
round. 

Not  a  soul. 

She  called  as  loud  as  her  sinking  heart  would  let 
her. 

Not  a  sound. 

Siie  felt  very  sick,  and  sat  down  upon  the 
mound. 

When  she  had  yielded  a  while  to  the  weakness  of 
her  sex,  she  got  up,  and  was  her  father's  daughter 
again.  She  set  to  work  to  examine  every  foot  of 
the  reef. 

It  was  no  easy  task.  The  rocks  were  rugged  and 
sharp  in  places,  slippery  in  others  ;  often  she  bad  to 
go  about,  and  once  she  fell  and  hurt  her  pretty 
hands  and  made  them  bleed ;  she  never  looked  at 
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them,  nor  heeded,  but  got  up  and  sighed  at  the  in- 
terruption :  then  patiently  persisted.  It  took  her 
two  hours  to  examine  thus,  in  detail,  one  half  the 
island :  but  at  last  she  discovered  something.  She 
saw  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  reef  a  wooden  figure 
of  a  woman,  and,  making  her  way  to  it,  found  the 
figure-head,  and  a  piece  of  the  bow,  of  the  ship, 
with  a  sail  on  it,  and  a  yard  on  that.  This  frag- 
ment was  wedged  into  an  angle  of  the  reef,  and 
the  seaward  edge  of  it  shattered  in  a  way  that 
struck  terror  to  Helen,  for  it  showed  her  how  om- 
nipotent the  sea  had  been.  On  the  reef  itself  she 
found  a  cask  with  its  head  stove  in,  also  a  little  keg 
and  two  wooden  chests  or  cases.  But  what  was  all 
this  to  her  ? 

She  sat  down  again,  for  her  knees  failed  her. 
Presently  there  was  a  sort  of  moan  near  her,  and  a 
seal  splashed  into  the  water  and  dived  out  of  her 
sight.  She  put  her  hands  on  her  heart,  and  bowed 
her  head  down,  utterly  desolate.  She  sat  thus  for 
a  long  time  indeed,  until  she  was  interrupted  by  a 
most  unexpected  visitor. 

Something  came  sniffing  up  to  her  and  put  a 
cold  nose  to  her  hand.  She  started  violently  and 
both  her  hands  were  in  the  air  in  a  moment. 

It  was  a  dog,  a  pointer.  He  whimpered  and 
tried  to  gambol,  hut  could  not  manage  it ;  he  was 
too  weak.  However,  he  contrived  to  let  her  see 
with  the  wagging  of  his  tail,  and  a  certain  contem- 
poraneous twist  of  his  emaciated  body,  that  she 
was  welcome.  But,  having  performed  this  cere- 
mony, he  trotted  feebly  away,  leaving  ner  very 
much  startled,  and  not  knowing  what  to  think ; 
Indeed,  this  incident  set  her  trembling  all  over. 

A  dog  saved  from  the  wreck  !     Then  why  not  a 
man?      And  why  not  that  life?     <),  thought 
woul  that  creature,  and  not  pity  my  poor 

angel  and  me  I 

She  frot  up  animated  with  hope,  and  recom- 
menced her  rcacarcl  now  kejit  at  the  out- 
ward edge  of  the  island,  and  so  went  all  round  till 
she  reached  her  boat  again.  The  shark  was  swim- 
ming to  and  fro,  waiting  for  her  with  horrible  per- 
tinacity. She  tried  to  eat  a  mouthful,  but,  though 
site  was  faint,  she  could  not  eat.  She  drank  a 
mouthful  of  water,  and  then  went  to  search  the 
very  small  portion  that  remained  of  the  reef,  and 
to  take  the  poor  dog  home  with  her,  because  he  she 
had  lost  was  so  good  to  animals.  Only  his  example 
is  left  me,  she  said ;  and  with  that  came  another 
burst  of  sorrow.  But  she  got  up  and  did  the 
of  her  work,  crying  as  she  went.  After  some  se- 
vere travelling  she  got  near  the  northeast  limit,  and 
in  a  sort  of  gully  she  saw  the  dog,  quietly  seated 
high  on  his  tail.  She  called  him  ;  but  he  never 
moved.  So,  then,  she  went  to  him,  and,  when  she 
got  near  him,  she  saw  why  he  would  not  come. 
He  was. watching.  Close  by  him  lay  the  form  of  a 
man  nearly  covered  with  seaweed.  The  feet  were 
visible,  and  so  was  the  face,  the  latter  deadlv  pale. 
It  was  he.  In  a  moment  she  was  by  him,  and  lean- 
ing over  him  with  both  hands  quivering.  Was  he 
dead  ?  No ;  his  eyes  were  closed ;  he  was  fast 
asleep. 

Her  hands  flew  to  his  face  to  feel  him  alive,  and 
then  grasped  both  his  hands  and  drew  them  up 
towards  her  panting  bosom:  and  the  tears  of  joy 
streamed  from  her  eyes,  as  she  sobbed  aiid  mur- 
mured over  him,  she  knew  not  what.  At  that  he 
awoke  and  stared  at  her.  He  uttered  a  loud  ejac- 
ulation of  joy  and  wonder,  then  taking  it  all  in, 


burst  into  tears  himself  and  fell  to  kissing  her  hands 
and  blessing  her.  The  poor  soul  had  almost  given 
himself  up  for  lost.  And  to  be  saved,  all  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  by  her ! 

They  could  neither  of  them  speak,  but  only  min- 
gled tears  of  joy  and  gratitude. 

Hazel  recovered  himself  first ;  and  rising  some- 
what stiffly,  lent  her  his  arm.  Her  father's  spirit 
went  out  of  her  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  she 
was  all  woman,  —  sweet,  loving,  clinging  woman. 
She  got  hold  of  his  hand  as  well  as  his  arm,  and 
clutched  it  so  tight,  her  little  grasp  seemed  velvet 
and  steel. 

"  Let  me  feel  you,"  said  she :  "  but  no  words !  no 
words ! " 

He  supported  his  preserver  tenderly  to  the  boat, 
then,  hoisting  the  sail,  he  fetched  the  east  side  in 
two  tacks,  shipped  the  sail  and  yard,  and  also  the 
cask,  keg,  and  boxes.  He  then  put  a  great  quantity 
of  loose  oysters  on  board,  each  as  large  as  a  plate. 
She  looked  at  him  with  amazement. 

"  What,"  said  she,  when  he  had  quite  loaded  the 
boat,  "only  just  out  of  the  jaws  of  death,  and  yet 
you  can  trouble  vour  head  about  oysters  and 
thine 

"  Wait  till  yon  see  what  I  shall  do  with  them," 
said  he.  ,;  These  are  pearl  oysters.  I  gathered 
them  for  you,  when  I  had  little  hope  I  should  ever 
see  you  again  to  give  them  you." 

This  was  an  unlucky  speech.  The  act,  that 
seemed  so  small  and  natural  a  thing  to  him,  the 
woman's  heart  measure/1  more  correctly.  Something 
roM  in  her  throat ;  she  tried  to  laugh  instead  of  cry- 
ing, and  so  she  did  both,  and  went  into  a  violent  fit 
6f  hysterics  that  showed  how  thoroughly  hi  r  nature 
had  been  stirred  to  its  depths.  She  quite  frightened 
Hazel;  and,  indeed,  the  strength  of  an  excited 
woman's  w  sometimes  alarming  to  manly 

natures. 

He  did  all  he  could  to  soothe  her;  without  much 
success.  As  soon  as  she  was  better  he  set  sail, 
thinking  home  was  the  best  place  for  her.  She 
leant  back  exhausted,  and.  after  a  while,  seemed  to 
be  asleep.  We  don't  believe  she  was,  but  Hazel 
did  ;  and  sat,  cold  and  aching  in  body,  but  warm  at 
heart,  worshipping  her  with  all  his  eyes. 

At  last  they  got  ashore ;  and  he  sat  by  her  fire 
and  totU  her  all,  while  she  cooked  his  supper  and 
wanned  clothes  at  the  fire  for  him. 

■  The  ship,"  said  he,  u  was  a  Dutch  vessel,  bound 
from  Batavia  to  Callao,  that  had  probably  gone  on 
her  beam  ends,  for  she  was  full  of  water.  Her  crew 
had  abandoned  her :  I  think  they  underrated  the 
buoyancy  of  the  ship  and  cargo.  They  left  the 
poor  dog  on  board.  Her  helm  was  lashed  a-weather 
a  couple  of  turns,  but  why  that  was  done,  I  cannot 
tell  for  the  life  of  me.  I  boarded  her ;  unshipped 
my  mast,  and  moored  the  boat  to  the  ship ;  fed  the 
poor  do<r  ;  rummaged  in  the  hold,  and  contrived  to 
hoist  up  a  small  cask  of  salted  beef,  and  a  keg  of 
rum,  and  some  cases  of  grain  and  seeds.  I  managed 
to  slide  these  on  to  the  reef  by  means  of  the  mast 
and  oar  lashed  together.  But  a  roller  ground  the 
wreck  farther  on  to  the  reef,  and  the  sudden  snap 
broke  the  rope,  as  I  suppose,  and  the  boat  went  to 
sea.  I  never  knew  the  misfortune  till  I  saw  her 
adrift.  I  could  have  got  over  that  by  making  a 
raft ;  but  the  gale  from  the  north  brought  such  a 
sea  on  us.  I  saw  she  must  break  up,  so  I  got 
ashore  how  I  could.  Ah,  I  little  thought  to  see 
your  face  again,  still  less  that  I  should  owe  my  life 
to  you." 
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"  Spare  me,"  said  Helen,  faintly. 
"  What,  must  not  I  thank  you  even  for  my  life  ?  " 
"  No.     The  account  is  far  from  even  yet." 
"You   are   no   arithmetician   to  say  so.     What 
astonishes  me  most  is,  that  you  have  never  once 
scolded  me  for  all  the  trouble  and  anxiety  — " 

"I  am  too  happy  to  see  you  sitting  there,  to  scold 
you.  But,  still  I  do  ask  you,  to  leave  the  sea  alone, 
after  this.  The  treacherous  monster !  O,  think 
what  you  and  I  have  suffered  on  it." 

She  seemed  quite  worn  out.  He  saw  that,  and 
retired  for  the  night,  casting  one  more  wistful  glance 
on  her.  But  at  that  moment  she  was  afraid  to  look 
at  him.  Her  heart  was  welling  over  with  tender- 
ness for  the  dear  friend  whose  life  she  had  saved. 

Next  morning  Hazel  rose  at  daybreak  as  usual, 
but  found  himself  stiff  in  the  joints,  and  with  a  pain 
in  his  back.  The  mat  that  hung  at  the  opening  of 
Helen's  cave  was  not  removed  as  usual.  She  was 
on  her  bed  .with  a  violent  headache. 

Hazel  fed  Ponto,  and  corrected  him.  He  was  at 
present  a  civilized  dog ;  so  he  made  a  weak  rush 
at  the  boobies  and  noddies  directly. 

He  also  smelt  Tommy  inquisitively,  to  learn  was 
he  an  eatable.  Tommy  somehow  divined  the  end 
of  this  sinister  curiosity,  and  showed  his  teeth. 

Then  Hazel  got  a  rope,  and  tied  one  end  round 
his  own  waist,  and  one  round  Ponto's  neck,  and  at 
every  outbreak  of  civilization,  jerked  him  sharply 
on  to  his  back.  The  effect  of  this  discipline  was 
rapid ;  Ponto  soon  found  that  he  must  not  make 
war  on  the  inhabitants  of  tfie  island.  He  was  a 
docile  animal,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  consented 
to  make  one  of  "  the  happy  family,"  as  Hazel  called 
the  miscellaneous  crew  that  beset  him. 

Helen  and  Hazel  did  not  meet  till  past  noon ; 
and,  when  they  did  meet,  it  was  plain  she  had  been 
thinking  a  great  deal,  for  her  greeting  was  so  shy 
and  restrained  as  to  appear  cold  and  distant  to 
Hazel.  He  thought  to  himself,  I  was  too  happy 
yesterday,  and  she  too  kind.  Of  course  it  could 
not  last. 

This  change  in  her  seemed  to  grow  rather  than 
diminish.  She  carried  it  so  far  as  to  go  and  almost 
hide  during  the  working  hours.  She  made  off  to 
the  jungle,  and  spent  an  unreasonable  time  there. 
She  professed  to  be  collecting  cotton,  and  rt  must 
be  admitted  she  brought  a  good  deal  home  with  her. 
But  Hazel  could  not  accept  cotton  as  the  only  mo- 
tive for  this  sudden  separation. 

He  lost  the  light  of  her  face  till  the  evening. 
Then  matters  took  another  turn :  she  was  too  polite. 
Ceremony  and  courtesy  appeared  to  be  gradually 
encroaching  upon  tender  friendship  and  familiarity : 
yet,  now  and  then,  her  soft  hazel  eyes  seemed  to 
turn  on  him  in  silence,  and  say,  forgive  me  all  this. 
Then  at  those  sweet  looks,  love  and  forgiveness 
poured  out  of  his  eyes.  And  then  hers  sought  the 
ground.  And  this  was  generally  followed  by  a  cer- 
tain mixture  of  stiffness,  timidity,  and  formality,  too 
subtle  to  describe. 

The  much-enduring  man  began  to  lose  patience. 

"  This  is  caprice,"  said  he.     "  Cruel  caprice." 

Our  female  readers  will  probably  take  a  deeper 
view  of  it  than  that.  Whatever  it  was,  another 
change  was  at  hand.  Since  he  was  so  exposed  to 
the  weather  on  the  reef,  Hazel  had  never  been  free 
from  pain  ;  but  he  had  done  his  best  to  work  it  off. 
He  had  collected  all  the  valuables  from  the  wreck, 
made  a  new  mast,  set  up  a  rude  capstan  to  draw 
the  boat  ashore,  and  cut  a  little  dock  for  her  at  low 


water,  and  clayed  it  in  the  full  heat  of  the  sun  ;  and, 
having  accomplished  this  drudgery,  he  got  at  last  to 
his  labor  of  love ;  he  opened  a  quantity  of  pearl 
oysters,  fed  Tommy  and  the  duck  with  'them,  and 
began  the  great  work  of  lining  the  cavern  with  them. 
The  said  cavern  was  somewhat  shell-shaped,  and 
his  idea  was  to  make  it  out  of  a  gloomy  cavern  into 
a  vast  shell,  lined  entirely,  roof  and  sides,  with  glo- 
rious, sweet,  prismatic,  mother-of-pearl,  fresh  irom 
ocean.  Well,  one  morning,  while  Helen  was  in  the 
jungle,  he  made  a  cement  of  guano,  sand,  clay,  and 
water,  nipped  some  shells  to  a  shape  with  the  pin- 
cers, and  cemented  them  neatly,  like  Mosaic 
almost ;  but  in  the  middle  of  his  work  he  was  cut 
down  by  the  disorder  he  had  combated  so  stoutly. 
He  fairly  gave  in,  and  sat  down  groaning  with  pain. 
And  in  this  state  Helen  found  him. 

"  O,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  she. 

He  told  her  the  truth  and  said  he  had  violent  pains 
in  the  back  and  head.  She  did  not  say  much,  but 
she  turned  pale.  She  bustled  and  lighted  a  great 
fire,  and  made  him  lie  down  by  it.  She  propped 
his  head  up  ;  she  set  water  on  to  boil  for  him,  and 
would  not  let  him  move  for  anything ;  and  all  the 
time  her  features  were  brimful  of  the  liveliest  con- 
cern. He  could  not  help  thinking  how  "much  better 
it  was  to  be  ill  and  in  pain,  and  have  her  so  kind, 
than  to  be  well,  and  see  her  cold  and  distant. 
Towards  evening  he  got  better,  or  rather  he  mis- 
took an  intermission  for  cure,  and  retired  to  his 
boat  ;  but  she  made  him  take  her  rug  with  him ; 
and,  when  he  was  gone,  she  could  not  sleep  for 
anxiety*,  and  it  cut  her  to  the  heart  to  think  how 
poorly  he  was  lodged  compared  with  her. 

Of  all  the  changes  fate  could  bring,  this  she  had 
never  dreamed  of,  that  she  should  be  so  robust,  and 
he  should  be  sick  and  in  pain. 

She  passed  an  uneasy,  restless  night,  and  long 
before  morning  she  awoke  for  the  sixth  or  seventh 
time,  and  she  awoke  with  a  misgiving  in  her  mind, 
and  some  sound  ringing  in  her  ears.  She  listened 
and  heard  nothing ;  but  in  a  few  moments  it  began 
again. 

It  was  Hazel  talking,  —  talking  in  a  manner  so 
fa-t,  so  strange,  so  loud,  that  it  made  her  blood  run 
cold.     It  was  the  voice  of  Hazel,  but  not  bis  mind. 

She  drew  near,  and,  to  her  dismay,  found  hiin 
fever-stricken,  and  pouring  out  words  with  little 
sequence.  She  came  close  to  him  and  tried  to 
soothe  him,  but  he  answered  her  quite  at  random, 
and  went  on  flinging  out  the  strangest  things  in 
stranger  order.  She  trembled  and  waited  for  a  lull, 
hoping  then  to  soothe  him  with  soft  words  and  tones 
of  tender  pity. 

"  Dens  and  caves  !"  he  roared,  answering  an  im- 
aginary detractor.  "  Well,  never  mind,  love  shall 
make  that  hole  in  the  rock  a  palace  for  a  queen  ;  for 
a  queen  ?  For  the  queen."  Here  he  suddenly 
changed  characters  and  fancied  he  was  interpreting 
the  discourse  of  another.  "  He  means  the  Queen 
of  the  Fairies,"  said  he,  patronizingly:  then,  resum- 
ing his  own  character  with  loud  defiance,  "  I  say 
her  chamber  shall  outshine  the  glories  of  the  Alham- 
bra.  as  far  as  the  lilies  outshone  the  artificial  glories 
of  King  Solomon.  O  mighty  Nature,  let  others  re- 
ly on  the  painter,  the  gold-beater,  the  carver  of 
marble,  come  you  and  help  me  adorn  the  temple  of 
my  beloved.     Amen." 

(The  poor  soul  thought,  by  the  sound  of  his  own 
words,  it  must  be  a  prayer  he  had  uttered.) 

And  now  Helen,  with  streaming  eyes,  tried  to  put 
in  a  word,  but  he  stopped  her  with  a  wild  hush! 
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and  went  oil'  into  a  series  of  mysterious  whisperings. 
"  Make  no  noise,  please,  or  we  shall  frighten  her. 
There  —  that  is  her  window  —  no  noise,  please  ! 
I've  watched  and  waited  four  hours,  just  to  see  her 
sweet,  darling  shadow  on  the  blinds,  and  shall  I 
lose  it  for  your  small  talk  ?  all  paradoxes  and  plati- 
tudes !  excuse  my  plain  speaking  —  hush !  here  it 
comes,  —  her  shadow  —  hush  —  how  my  heart  beats. 
It  is  gone.  So  now"  (speaking  out),  "  Good 
night,  base  world  !  DojttuhearV  yon.  company  of 
liars,  thieves,  and  traitors/called  the  world,  go  and 
sleep  if  you  can.  I  .shall  sleep :  because  my  con- 
science* is  clear.  False  accusations !  Who  can 
help  them  ?  They  are  the  act  of  others.  Read  of 
Job,  and  Paul,  and  Joan  of  Arc.  No,  no,  no,  no  ;  I 
did  n't  say  read  'em  out  with  those  stentorian  longs. 
I  must  be  allowed  a  little  sleep,  a  man  that  w 
the  midnight  oil,  yet  brushes  the  early  dew.  Good 
night." 

He  turned  round  and  slept  for  several  hours  as 
he  supposed  ;  but  in  reality  be  was  silent  for  just 
three  seconds.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "and  is  a  garden- 
er a  man  to  be  looked  down  upon  by  upstarts  ? 
When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,  where  was  then 
the  gentleman  ?  Why,  where  the  spade  was.  Yet 
I  went  through  the  Herald's  College  and  not  one  of 
our  mushroom  aristocracy  ('  bloated'  I  object  to; 
they  don't  eat  half  as  much  as  their  footmen)  had 
a  spade  for  a  crest.  There  's  nothing  ancient  west 
of  the  Caspian.  Well,  all  the  better.  For  there's 
no  fool  like  an  old  fool.  A  spade's  a  spade  for  a 
in  a,  that,  an  a  that,  an  a  that,  —  an  a  that,  — 
an  a  that  Hallo!  Stop  that  man;  he's  gone  off 
on  his  cork  le;r,  of  a  that,  on  a  that,  —  and  it  is  my 
wish  to  be  quiet  Allow  me  respectfully  to  ob- 
serve," said  be  striking  off  suddenly  into  an  air  of 
vast  politeness,  "  that  man  requires  change.  I  've 
done  a  jolly  good  day's  work  with  the  spade  for  this 
old  Buffer,  and  now  the  intellect  claims  its  turn. 
The  mind  retires  above  the  noisy  world  to  its  Acrop- 
olis, and  there  discusses  the  great  problem  of  the  day : 
the  Insulin-  Enigma.  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the 
question*  I  believe.  No  it  is  not.  That  is  fully  dis- 
cussed elsewhere.  Hum!  To  diffuse  —  intelligence 
—  from  a  fixed  island  —  over  one  hundred  leagues 
of  water. 

"It's  a  stinger.  Bat  I  can't  complain.  I  had 
Lempriere,  and  Smith  and  Bryant,  and  mythol- 
ogy in  general :  yet  I  must  go  and  fall  in  love  with 
the  Sphinx.  Men  are  so  vain.  Vanity  whispered 
she  will  set  you  a  light  one ;  why  is  a  cobbler  like  a 
king,  for  instance.  She  is  in  love  with  you,  ye  fool, 
if  you  are  with  her.  The  harder  the  riddle  the 
higher  the  compliment  the.  Sphinx  pays  you.  That 
is  the  way  all  sensible  men  look  at  it.  She  is  not 
the  Sphinx  :  the  is  an  angel,  and  I  call  her  my 
Lady  Caprice.  Hate  her  for  btimq  Capria  /  You 
incorrigible  muddle-head.  Why,  1  love  Caprice  for 
being  her  shadow.  Poor,  impotent  love  that  can't 
solve  a  problem.  The  only  one  she  ever  set  me. 
I  've  gone  about  it  like  a  fool.  What  is  the  use 
putting  up  little  bits  of  telegraphs  on  the  island? 
I'll  make  a  kite. a  hundred  feet  high,  get  five  miles 
of  rope  ready  against  the  next  hurricane ;  and 
then  I  'il  rub  it  with  phosphorus  and  fly  it.  But 
what  can  I  fasten  it  to  'i  No  tree  would  hold  it. 
Dunce !  To  the  island  itself,  of  course.  And 
now  go  to  Stantle,  Magg,  Melton,  and  Cope- 
stake  for  one  thousand  yards  of  silk, —  Money  I 
Money!  Money!  Well,  give  them  a  mortgage 
on  the  island,  and  a  draft  on  the  galleon.  Now 
stop  the  pitch-fountain,  and  bore  a  hole  near  it; 


fill  fifty  balloons  with  gas,  inscribe  them  with  the 
latitude  and  longitude,  fly  them,  and  bring  all 
the  world  about  our  ears.  'She  problem  is  solved. 
It  is  solved,  and  I  am  destroyed.  She  leaves  me ; 
she  thinks  no  more  of  me.  Her  heart  is  in  Eng- 
land." 

Then  he  muttered  for  a-  long  time  unintelligibly  ; 
and  Helen  ventured  near,  and  actually  laid  her  hand 
on  his  brow  to  soothe  him.  But  suddenly  his  mutter- 
ing ceased,  and  he  seemed  to  be  puzzling  hard  over 
something. 

The  result  came  out  in  a  clear  articulate  sentence, 
that  made  Helen  recoil,  and  holding  by  the  mast, 
cast  an  indescribable  look  of  wonder  and  dismay  on 
the  speaker. 

The  words  that  so  staggered  her  were  these,  to  the 
letter. 

"  She  says  she  hates  reptiles.  Yet  she  marries 
Arthur  Wardlaw." 

[To  be  continued.] 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  A  NATIONAL 
WANT. 

BV  J.  SCOTT    RtrSSELL,    F.  R.  S. 

Technical  education  is  for  the  English  people 
almost  a  new  question ;  education  of  any  kind  can 
hardly  be  called  their  forte.  When  we  call  the  Ger- 
mans a  nation  of  schoolmasters,  the  epithet  is  nei- 
ther given  nor  felt  as  praise  ;  and  if  we  were,  to 
choose  whether  we  would  be  called  a  nation  of shop- 
keepen  or  of  pedagogues,  we  should  probably  hug 
the  old  epithet.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  our  theories 
that  knowledge  is  a  commodity,  which  like  others 
must  take  its  ehance  in  the  market ;  that  those  who 
want  it  may  buy  it,  and  those  who  don't  or  can't 
may  go  without :  that  learning  of  a  high  quality  will 
its  own  price  in  the  market,  and  that  educa- 
tion of  a  low  quality  will  be  sold  cheap ;  that  shops 
for  schooling  may  be  opened  by  any  one  that  choos- 
es to  pay  rent  and  advertise;  and  that  children  may 
be  sent  to  whatever  school  offers  the  best  bargain. 
Accordingly,  schooling  with  us  is  a  trade,  but  not 
necessarily  a  skilled  trade,  for  it  neither  requires  as 
qualification  an  apprenticeship,  nor  has  it  a  trades 
union  to  protect  its  privileges:  the  columns  of  our 
newspapers  contain  the  attractive  placards  of  rival 
schools  underselling  each  other:  and  bed,  board, 
washing  and  schooling  at  £  14  a  year,  is  surely  as 
good  a  bargain  as  can  be  had  in  any  country  in  the 
world.  Those,  therefore,  who  say  that  education  in 
England  is  either  scarce  or  dear,  have  only  to  go  to 
their  daily  p  -»pcrs,  and  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
English,  in  this  as  in  some  other  commodities,  are  a 
nation  of  successful  shopkeepers. 

But  the  question  is  now  forcing  itself  home  upon 
us  in  several  intelligible  ways,  "  What  is  to  be  done 
with  those  who  don't  want  the  article,  and  won't 
come  and  buy  V  Shall  they  be  made  to  do  so  ?  " 
Certainly  not ;  that  is  compulsion,  and  compulsion 
is  the  enemy  of  free-trade,  and  free-trade  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  our  nation  of  shop-keep- 
ers. To  this  national  logic  there  is  a  short  direct 
answer :  "  Your  dogma  is  a  fallacy  :  knowledge  is 
not  a  commodity  ;  it  is  not  to  be  had  for  the  buying, 
its  quality  is  not  determined  by  its  cost,  nor  its  cost 
by  its  quality ;  scarcity  does  not  raise  its  price, 
abundance  does  not  lower  it.  Education  obeys  few 
of  the  laws  of  shop  :  the  man  who  has  much  wants 
more,  the  man  who  has  little  cares  for  it  less,  and  he 
who  has  none  will  take  no  trouble  to  get  it ;  the 
boy  who  has  no  learning  has  to  be  driven  to  school, 
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and  the  man  who  has  none  refuses  to  cross  its  thresh- 
old." 

The  political  economy  of  shop  is  therefore  a  blun- 
der ;  when  applied  to  education  it  is  a  blunder  and 
leads  to  crime.  Knowledge  is  a  high  gift,  most 
valued  by  those  who  have  it  in  largest  quantity ; 
it  is  also  a  gift  which  only  those  who  possess  can 
bestow  on  others,  —  in  other  words,  only  the  edu- 
cated can  instruct  the  uneducated.  But  the  pos- 
session of  this  high  privilege  carries  with  it  respon- 
sibility and  duty  :  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  know 
to  communicate  their  knowledge  to  their  fellow- 
men. 

This  is  the  modern  doctrine  of  the  responsibility 
of  knowledge.  In  olden  times  the  practice  and  the 
theory  were  the  contrary  of  this.  It  was  considered 
the  duty  of  those  who  knew  to  keep  the  secret :  the 
learned  excluded  the  vulgar  by  hiding  their  knowl- 
edge in  ancient  tongues ;  crafts  hoarded  secrets  un- 
der extreme  penalties ;  even  medicine  and  religion 
were  sedulously  veiled  in  mystery. 

The  truth  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  knowing  to 
instruct  the  unknowing  is  becoming  tardily  recog- 
nized even  in  this  country.  The  past  year  seems 
likely  to  form  an  era  both  in  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment and  the  practice  of  education ;  it  is  beginning 
to  be  felt  vaguely,  rather  as  an  apprehension  than 
a  conviction,  that  a  government  may  have  some 
sort  of  moral  if  not  political  responsibility  for  the  in- 
tellectual and  technical  condition  in  which  it  keeps 
the  people  it  governs,  or  in  which  it  leaves  them 
when  it  ceases  to  govern.  Hitherto  the  question  for 
a  Ministry  on  its  trial  has  been,  —  "  What  is  the 
state  of  accounts  of  exports  and  imports  ?  Has  the 
nation  under  your  guidance  bought  and  sold  more 
than  under  the  Opposition  ?  Are  the  funds  higher 
or  lower  than  when  you  took  office,  and  do  you 
leave  the  turn  of  trade  for  or  against  us  ?  "  For  the 
future  it  seems  as  if  new  questions  would  be  asked, 
—  Do  you  leave  the  English  people  a  happier, 
wiser,  more  skilled,  more  refined,  and  more  content- 
ed people  than  you  found  them  when  you  took  of- 
fice ?  Has  the  social  condition  of  the  various  classes 
become  more  equal  under  your  administration,  or 
are  the  extremes  of  luxury  and  misery  as  wide  as 
before  ?  "  These  are  awkward  and  uncomfortable 
questions  ;  but  they  seem  likely  to  be  the  questions 
of  the  future,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  has  been 
passing  round  us  in  1867. 

Many  causes,  political  and  other,  have  served  to 
raise  these  questions  in  public  interest ;  but  mainly 
the  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris  has  served  to  give 
them  definite  form  and  expression.  Among  some 
faults  and  shortcomings,  that  Exhibition  had  one 
transcendent  merit :  for  the  first  time  a  Universal 
Exhibition  was  complete  and  symmetric  ;  whatever 
faults  were  found  with  the  building,  none  could  be 
found  with  the  plan  and  organization  of  the  interior 
and  its  contents.  The  industries  of  all  had  equal 
prominence,  and  those  of  each  branch  were  placed 
side  by  side  under  conditions  most  favorable  for 
comparison ;  the  leading  idea  once  obtained,  no 
thoughtful  observer  bent  on  any  course  of  Inquiry 
could  fail  to  make  his  comparison  easily.  Perhaps 
the  very  absence  of  attractiveness  or  beauty  in  the 
building  itself  gave  it  this  advantage,  that  without 
distraction  of  any  sort  the  visitor  could  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  study  of  its  contents ;  those  con- 
tents were  also  on  this  occasion  more  truly  and  sym- 
metrically representative  of  each  nation,  for  they 
were  the  result  of  the  organization  and  training  for 
previous  Exhibitions,  whereas  the  early  Exhibitions 


had  to  depend  on  the  fitful  labor  of  unorganized 
individual  industry. 

Extraordinary  pains  have  moreover  been  taken, 
on  this  occasion,  to  gather  the  lesson  and  moral  of 
the  Exhibition  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  people. 
A  new  organization  was  provided  of  which  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  the  full  value  to  have  been  appre- 
hended at  the  time  it  was  initiated.  There  were  of 
course  the  usual  reports  of  tke  jurors,  and  the  prizes 
which  followed  their  awards  :  but  awards  and  med- 
als became  so  profusely  showered  that  their  number 
nearly  neutralized  their  value.  Besides,  and  we 
may  say  above  and  beyond,  the  jurors,  was  a* higher 
series  of  reports  prepared  by  special  commissioners 
sent  to  report  on  the  results  of  the  Exhibition  with 
reference  to  national  interests  ;  and  a  large  number 
of  their  reports  have  already  been  printed,  and  will 
speedily  appear  in  the  forthcoming  Kensington  Blue 
Book.  A  second  series  of  reports,  of  a  still  more 
strictly  technical  nature,  was  elicited  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Schools,  who  had  ascertained  that 
many  of  the  reports  on  the  French  Exhibition  ap- 
peared to  throw  the  blame  of  certain  cases  of  inferi- 
ority on  the  lower  technical  education  of  the  British 
people,  and  the  Commission  issued  a  series  of  in- 
quiries of  which  they  then  published  the  report. 
On  this  report  the  Government  having  taken  alarm, 
sent  abroad  a  Commissioner,  if  not  officially  at  least 
officieusement,  to  ascertain  by  personal  inquiry  wheth- 
er the  alleged  defects  of  our  systems  of  education 
and  our  inferiority  to  some  other  countries  in  some 
sorts  of  technical  skill  were  real  or  imaginary ;  and 
we  have  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Samuelson  to  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  of  Education  the  views  of 
a  practical  manufacturer  concerning  the  previous 
statements.  All  these  sources  of  information  agree 
on  three  points,  —  on  the  great  practical  value  of 
education,  to  a  people ;  on  the  admirable  organiza- 
tion provided  by  the  Governments  of  other  coun- 
tries for  giving  to  their  people  systematic  and  uni- 
versally diffused  technical  education  ;  and  thirdly,  on 
the  deplorable  neglect  of  such  measures  which  has 
characterized  our  own  Government  and  people. 

But  in  our  estimation  there  is  a  collection  of  doc- 
uments of  far  more  importance  than  all  these  put  to- 
gether, which  has  just  been  published  in  an  unas- 
suming form  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  issued 
from  their  rooms  in  the  Adelphi,  at  the  small  price 
of  half  a  crown.  We  doubt  whether  the  Society 
itself  clearly  saw  what  it  *as  about  when  it  under- 
took the  harmless,  beneficent  duty  of  offering  to 
pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  such  English  artisans 
as  wanted  to  study  their  own  departments  of  trade 
in  the  French  Exhibition,  and  could  not  afford  the 
cost ;  and  when  in  return  for  this  benefit,  it  imposed 
the  modest  condition  that  they  should  report  in 
writing  on  what  they  had  seen  and  learnt.  Out  of 
this  simple  act  has  grown  a  collection  of  reports,  689 
pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  full  of  subject  for 
the  gravest  thought ;  treating,  in  fact,  the  whole 
question  of  the  social  condition,  moral  and  religious 
education  of  the  workman,  and  of  the  duties  which 
various  Governments  have  either  neglected  or  per- 
formed, in  giving  or  withholding  from  the  youth  of 
a  nation  that  intelligence,  skill,  and  taste  which  they 
unanimously  declare  education  can  promote  and 
develop  if  it  cannot  create.  It  is  the  quiet,  reason- 
able, practical,  and  moderate  tone  in  which  all  this 
has  been  investigated  and  set  down,  which  renders 
this  volume  the  notable  contribution  to  Social 
Science,  in  1867. 

Of  all  these  four  separate  sources  of  knowledge, 
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we  should  wish  to  convey  to  our  readers  the  aim, 
the  substance,  and  the  conclusions.  We  fear  we 
shall  not  be  .able  in  one  article  to  overtake  all  of 
them,  for  the  field  is  both  wide  and  prolific,  cover- 
ins  nearly  all  the  branches  of  human  industry. 

j.  Taking  up  the  first  u  Report  relative  to  Tech- 
nical Education  by  the  Schools' Inquiry  Commission 
of  2d  .July,  1867,"  we  find  the  Commissioners  issuing 
a  request  for  information  to  some  eminent  jurors 
and  others,  as  to  the  truth  of  certain  "  evidence  con- 
sidered to  be  afforded  by  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion at  Paris,  of  the  inferior  rate  of  progress  in  man- 
ufacturing and  mechanical  industry  in  England 
compared  with  that  made  in  other  European  coun- 
tries " ;  and  they  add,  "  it  has  been  stated  to  us  that 
this  alleged  inferiority  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  want  of  technical  education,  and  we  have  there- 
fore thought  it  desirable  to  ascertain  from  many  emi- 
nent English  jurors  in  this  department  whether  they 
agree  with  this  opinion ;  and  we  think  it  expedient 
at  once  to  report  to  your  Majesty  the  answers 
which  we  have  received  to  our  inquiry  on  this 
point." 

The  gentlemen  whom  they  consulted,  and  whose 
answers  they  have  printed,  were :  Dr.  Lyon  Plav- 
fair,  F.R.S. ;  Professor  Tyndall,  F.R.S.;  Dr.  David 
S.  Price;  J.  R  M'Connell,  C.E. ;  James  Young, 
chemical  manufacturer;  J.Scott  Russell,  F.RS. ; 
Captain  Beaumont,  R.E. ;  Robert  Mallet,  C.E. ; 
Rev.  Canon  Norris,  M.A.  ;  Professor  Frankland, 
F.R.S. ;  John  Fowler,  C.E.  ;  Warington  W.  Smyth. 
F.R.S.;  E.  Hath;  Peter  Graham  ;  A.  J.  Munde'lla; 
and  W.  Spotten;  thus  representing  many  of  the 
most  important  departments  of  our  educated  profes- 
sions, our  applied  sciences,  engineering  education, 
and  roantrfactnrw.  We  shall  content  our 
with  giving  the  essence  of  these  opinions. 

Di:.  Lyox  Pi.ayfaiu  gives  as  the  result  o 
own  inquiry  as  a  juror,  and  of  those  of  Other  jurors, 
•■  A  angular  accordance  of  opinion  prevailed  -4hat 
our  country  had  shown  little  inveu;ive:>i->  ami 
made  little  progress  in  the  peaceful  arts  of  industry, 
since  L862.  <>  it  of  ninety  classes  there  are  si- 
ly  a  dozen  in  which  a  pre-eminence  is  unhesitating- 
ly  awarded  to  us.  The  one  cause  upon  which  thwci 
was  most  unanimity  of  conviction  is  that  France, 
Prussia,  Austria,  Belgium  and  Switzerland  pos- 
sess good  systems  of  industrial  education  for  the 
masters  and  managers  of  manufactories  and  work- 
shops, and  that  England  possesses  none." 

Pi:-  i'yndai.i.  says  :  u  I  have  long  enter- 

tained the  opinion  that,  in  virtue  of  the  better  edu- 
cation provided   by  Continental  nations,   England 
must  one  day,  and  that  no  distant  one,  find  1 
outstripped  by  those  nations,  both   in  the  arts   of 
peace  and  war." 

Mr.  Hutu  writes:  "I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  al- 
though we  may  still  be  unsurpassed  in  many  of  our 
productions,  we  no  longer  hold  that  pre-eminence 
which  was  accorded  to  us  in  1851.  The  enormous 
strides  that  have  of  late  been  made  by  our  Conti- 
nental rivals  in  France,  Belgium,  Prussia  and 
Austria  will  make  it  daily  more  difficult  for  our 
woollen  manufacturers  to  hold  not  only  their  former 
prominent- position,  but  even  to  maintain  their  pres- 
ent one.  1  found  that  it  is  the  want  of  industrial 
education  in  this  country  which  prevents  our  manu- 
factures from  making  that  progress  which  other 
nations  are  making.  I  found  both  masters  and 
foremen  of  other  countries  much  more  scientifically 
educated  than  our  own.  The  workmen  of  other 
countries   have  a  far  superior  education   to   ours, 


many  of  whom  have  none  whatever.  Their  produc- 
tions show  clearly  that  there  is  not  a  machine  work- 
ing a  machine,  but  that  brains  sit  at  the  loom,  and 
intelligence  stands  at  the  spinning-wheel." 

Mr.  M'Connell  says  :  "  In  the  class  for  which 
I  was  juror  for  England  I  made  a  very  careful  ex- 
amination and  comparison  of  our  locomotive  engines, 
carriages,  railway  machinery,  apparatus,  and  mate- 
rials, with  those  exhibited  by  France,  Germany,  and 
Belgium.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  our  lormer 
superiority,  either  in  material  or  workmanship,  no 
longer  exists.  Unless  we  adopt  a  system  of  techni- 
cal education  for  our  workmen  in  this  country,  we 
shall  soon  not  even  hold  our  own  in  cheapness.  It 
appears  to  me  Government  should  take  the  matter 
in  hand.  There  should  be  mining  schools  in  South 
Wales,  Staffordshire,  and  Durham  ;  and  machinery 
and  engine  schools  in  Manchester,  Glasgow,  &c." 

Professor  Frankland  Mijrs:  "Asa  juror  in 
Class  XL1V.  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1  was  not  only 
forcibly  struck  by  the  want  of  evidence  of  pre 
in  the  different  branches  of  chemical  manufactures 
carried  on  in  Great  Britain,  but  still  more  so  by 
greet  advam-es  made  by  other  nations,  especially 
Germany,  France  and  Switzerland,  in  respect  of 
such  manufactures,  since  L862,  when,  as  a  juror  in 
the  corresponding  class,  J  had  also  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  chemical  manufactures  of  ditferent 
nations.  In  the  Polytechnic  schools  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland  the  future  manufacturer  or  mana- 
ger is  made  familiar  with  those  laws  and  applica- 
tions of  the  great  natural  forces  which  must  always 
ibrm  the  1>.  ;y  intelligent  and  progn 

industry.     It  seems  that  at  length  this  superiority  in 
oat  training  is  more  than  counterbalancing  the 
undoubted  advantages  which  this  country  possesses 
in  raw  material. 

Mr.  Mai.i.kt  says:  M  fully  agree  that  a  better 
■jateto  oi  Uchnieal  education  lor  all  classes  connect- 
ed with  industrial  pursuits  has  become  a  pressing 
necessity  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  immediate  steps 
ought  to  be  taken  for  organizing  and  procuring  leg- 
r'y  such  a  system."  He  has  been  long  con- 
vinced that  '•  unless  checked  by  a  vast  improvement 
in  our  own  educational  system,  general  and  techni- 
cal, the  pre-eminence  of  England  must  decline  with 
a  rapidly  accelerating  pace." 

Dr.  David  Prick  says :  "  What  is  really  wanted 
for  this  country,  and  is  of  vital  consequence  to  our 
future  prosperity,  is  a  higher  scientific  culture  of 
those  who  are  likely  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
to  be  master  manufacturers  ;  so  that  when  discover- 
•  made  they  may  fructify,  and  not  stagnate  or 
decay,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case  for  want  of 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  those  who  command  cap- 
ital and  books,  to  see  their  merits." 

The  evidence  given  by  other  jurors  is  not  less 
strong,  but  we  can  only  spare  room  for  one  more 
quotation,  that  of 

Mr.  MrxiiKi.LA  :  "  The  branch  of  industry  with 
which  I  have  been  connected  for  thirty  years,  is  the 
manufacture  of  hosiery.  I  am  the  managing  part- 
ner, employing  5,000  work-people;  wit,h  establish- 
ments in  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Loughborough, 
employing  4,000,  with  branches  at  Chemnitz  and 
Bens*  in  Saxony,  employing  about  700  persons.  I 
have  for  four  or  five  years  past  been  increasingly 
alarmed  for  our  industrial  supremacy,  and  my  expe- 
rience of  the  Paris  Exhibition  has  only  confirmed 
and  strengthened  my  fears.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
Englishmen  possess  more  energy,  enterprise,  and 
inventiveness  than  any  other  European  nation.    The 
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best  machines  in  my  trade  now  at  work  in  France 
and  Germany  are  the  inventions  of  Englishmen, 
but  are  there  constructed  and  improved  by  men 
who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  superior  industrial 
education.  At  the  largest  establishment  in  Paris, 
these  machines  are  constructed  and  improved  on 
thoroughly  scientific  principles,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  young  man  who,  I  was  informed,  took 
high  honors  at  the  "school  of  the  Government  in 
Paris.  Precisely  the  eame  thing  is  taking  place  in 
Saxony ;  but  the  Saxons  are,  in  respect  of  educa- 
tion, both  primary  and  industrial,  much  in  advance 
of  the  French,  and  in  my  branch  they  are  our  most 
formidable  rivals.  The  contrast  betwixt  the  work- 
people of  Saxony  and  England  engaged  in  the  same 
trade  is  most  humiliating.  I  have  had  statistics 
taken  of  various  workshops  and  rooms  in  factories  in 
this  district,  and  the  frightful  ignorance  they  reveal 
is  disheartening  and  appalling.  In  Saxony  our  man- 
ager, an  Englishman  of  superior  intelligence,  and 
greatly  interested  in  education,  during  a  residence 
of  seven  years,  has  never  met  with  a  workman  who 
cannot  read  or  write ;  not  merely  in  the  limited  and 
imperfect  manner  in  which  the  majority  of  English 
artisans  are  said  to  read  and  write,  but  with  a  free- 
dom and  familiarity  that  enables  them  to  enjoy 
reading,  and  to  conduct  their  correspondence  in  a 
creditable  and  often  superior  style.  Some  of  the 
sons  of  our  poorest  workmen  in  Saxony  are  receiv- 
ing a  technical  education  at  the  Polytechnic  schools, 
such  as  the  sons  of  our  manufacturers  cannot  hope 
to  obtain.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  English  work- 
man is  gradually  losing  the  race,  through  the  supe- 
rior intelligence  which  foreign  Governments  are 
carefully  developing  in  their  artisans.  The  educa- 
tion of  Germany  is  the  result  of  a  national  organiza- 
tion which  compels  every  parent  to  send  his  children 
to  school,  and  afterwards  affords  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  such  technical  knowledge  as  may  be  use- 
ful in  the  department  of  industry  to  which  they  are 
destined."  His  concluding  sentence  ought  to  carry 
great  weight.  "  If  we  are  to  maintain  our  position 
in  industrial  competition  we  must  oppose  to  this 
national  organization  one  equally  effective  and  com- 
plete ;  if  we  continue  the  fight  with  our  present  vol- 
untary system  we  shall  be  defeated,  —  generations 
hence  we  shall  be  struggling  with  ignorance,  squalor, 
pauperism,  and  crime  ;  but  with  a  system  of  national 
education  made  compulsory,  and  supplemented  with 
art  and  industrial  education,  I  believe  within  twenty 
years  England  would  MMMM  the  most  intelligent 
and  inventive  artisans  in  the  world." 

II.  It  is  no  wonder  that  with  such  a  report  to 
her  Majesty  from  such  a  commission  as  that  of  which 
Lord  Taunton  is  chairman,  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil on  Education  should  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  obtain  some  little  information  as  to  what  other 
countries  were  doing  for  the  technical  education  of 
their  people.  They  solicited  through  our  represen- 
tatives abroad  such  printed  papers  as  the  various 
Governments  could  give  them  regarding  the  organi- 
zation of  technical  schools,  and  we  learn  that  they 
are  translating  some  of  these  for  public  use.  They 
also  requested  Mr.  Bernhard  Samuelson,  M.P.,  to 
visit,  or  accepted  his  offer  to  examine  (for  it  is  not 
quite  clear  which),  manufacturing  industry  abroad 
in  its  relation  to  technical  schools ;  and  the  result  is 
a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  moved  for 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  printed  in  November 
last. 

Mr.  Samuelsox  travelled  in  France,  Belgium 


and  Germany,  examining  as  he  went  the  most  fa- 
mous manufacturing  establishments  on  the  Conti- 
nent which  stand  in  direct  rivalry  to  our  own.  He 
found  everywhere  in  these  establishments  men  of  all 
ranks  better  educated  than  our  own  :  working  men 
less  illiterate ;  foremen  and  managers  well-educated ; 
and  masters  accomplished,  well-informed  men.  He 
traced  out  the  pupils  of  technical  schools  to  their 
practical  and  successful  results  as  the  superintend- 
ents of  large  works,  and  he  sums  up  the  results  of 
his  examinations  in  a  paragraph  which  appears  to 
confirm  all  the  reports  made  to  that  Commission 
which  was  the  origin  of  the  inquiry.  "  I  have  at- 
tempted to  show  by  examples  what  is  the  condition 
of  some  of  the  leading  industries  in  these  countries 
(France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany).  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  to  estimate  precisely  what  has  been 
the  influence  of  Continental  education  on  Continen- 
tal manufactures.  That  the  rapid  progress  of  many 
trades  abroad  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
superior  technical  knowledge  of  the  directors  of 
works  everywhere,  and  by  the  comparatively  ad- 
vanced elementary  instruction  of  the  workers  in 
some  departments  of  industry,  can  admit  of  but  little 
doubt.  Meanwhile  we  know  that  our  manufacturing 
artisans  are  imperfectly  taught;  our  agricultural 
laborers  illiterate ;  neither  one  nor  the  other  can 
put  forth  with  effect  the  splendid  qualities  with 
which  Providence  has  endowed  our  people ;  our 
foremen,  chosen  from  the  lower  industrial  ranks, 
have  no  sufficient  opportunities  of  correcting  the  de- 
ficiencies of  their  early  education  ;  our  managers 
are  too  apt  in  every  case  of  novelty  to  proceed  by 
trial  and  error,  without  scientific  principles  to  guide 
them  ;  and  the  sons  of  our  great  manufacturers  too 
often  either  despise  the  pursuits  of  their  fathers  as 
mere  handicrafts,  unworthy  of  men  of  wealth  and 
education,  or  else,  overlooking  the  beautiful  exam- 
ples which  they  afford  of  the  application  of  natural 
laws  to  the  wants  of  men,  follow  them  solely  as  a 
means  of  heaping  up  more  wealth,  or  at  the  best, 
for  want  of  other  occupation  ;  to  the  evils  of  such  a 
condition,  not  only  our  statesmen  but  also  our  peo- 
ple are  rapidly  awakening,  and,  the  disease  being 
once  acknowledged,  I  believe  the  remedy  will  soon 
be  applied." 

III.  In  the  two  preceding  sections  we  have 
been  occupied  with  what  we  may  call  the  upper 
side  of  the  question,  that  is  to  say,  we  have  seen  it 
from  the  master's  point  of  view ;  and  we  have  also 
seen  how  it  is  regarded  by  men  of  science,  of  educa^ 
tion,  and  of  distinguished  technical  skill.  Let  us 
now  see  how  the  question  of  technical  education  and 
manufacturing  supremacy  is  regarded  from  the 
workman's  point  of  view,  and  so  try  to  understand 
the  under  side  of  the  question. 

What  do  our  technical  workers  think  of  their  own 
skill,  intelligence,  taste,  judgment,  knowledge,  cul- 
ture, refinement  ?  What  do  they  think  of  their  ed- 
ucation, of  their  school-training,  and  apprenticeship  ? 
What  do  they  think  of  the  opportunities  provided 
for  the  matured  workman  who  wishes  to  study,  to 
copy,  to  increase  his  stores  of  science,  and  rise  to 
higher  grades  of  skill  ?  What  do  they  think  are  the 
duties  of  Government  to  him  and  his  fellows  ?  Do 
they  think  foreign  Governments  wiser  in  their  care 
for  their  working  people  than  ours?  Do  they  think 
the  systematic  education  of  their  people  to  be  waste 
of  pains  or  wise  foresight  ?  In  short,  do  they  find 
in  the  institutions  of  any  other  country  any  social 
amelioration  which  they  would  wish  to  introduce 
into  our  own  ? 
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On  all  these  points  and  a  great  many  more,  we 
have  the  evidence  of  eighty-eight  witnesses,  all 
workmen,  most  of  them,  evidently,  superior  work- 
men, and  who  are  entitled  by  their  acquirements  to 
be  termed  at  least  self-educated  men.  Among  so 
many  witnesses  we  cannot  call  up  all:  but  as  we 
have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  whole 
book,  we  will  only  call  such  witnesses  as  appear  to 
have  made  a  special  study  of  each  point. 

1.  On  Early  Technical  Training.  Mn.  Lcckaft, 
the  chainuaker,  says :  "  Seeing  some  lads  at  work 
with  the  men,  in  the  carvers'  shop,  I  went  to  the 
bench  of  one  about  fourteen.  He  was  carving  a 
chairback  of  a  mediaeval  form,  from  a  working  draw- 
ing. I  expressed  my  surprise  that  one  so  young  was 
found  capable  of  carving  so  well,  and  was  informed 
that  boys  at  school  are  specially  prepared  for  the 
trade  they  fancy :  so  that  a  boy  about  to  be  appren- 
ticed to  learn  carving  is  instructed  in  ornamental 
drawing,  modelling,  and  designing.  Further,  I  am 
lxjund  to  repeat,  that  in  the  race  we  are  nowhere. 
Without  the  least  doubt  or  hesitation,  yet  with  the 
most  profound  regret,  I  say  that  our  defeat  is  as  ig- 
nominious, and  I  fear  as  disastrous,  M  it  is  possible 
to  conceive.  We  have  not  only  made  no  pn 
since  18G2,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  have  retrograded." 
He  adds  that,  the  mere  mechanical  workmen  stands 
not  the  slightest  chance  with  the  workman  of  a  cul- 
tivated taste.  "  The  art-workman  of  France  baa  a 
great  advantage  over  us  in  England  ;  in  Paris  they 
are  surrounded  by  works  of  taste,  which  none  but 
the  most  obtuse  can  long  remain  uniniluenced  by ; 
their  museums  are  central  and  numerous;  they  are 
surrounded  by  works  they  venerate  and  love,  an  i 
their  very  nature  gets  impregnated  with  them. 
Something  must  be  done,  or  the  working-classes  wfl] 
be  grievon^y  wronged,  and  the  whole  nation  suf- 

The  lac  of  Nottingham  say  :  "  We  are 

unanimous  in  opinion  that  French  laces  display  a 
decide  rity  in  design  and  quality  of  material 

over  the  English  goods."  They  express  the 
"  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  some  national 
system  of  compulsory  education  will  be  brought  into 
existence  to  lessen  the  ignorance  amongst  OB,  and 
place  our  country  on  an  equality  of  intelligence 
with  other  nations." 

MssaBS.  Kendall  and  Gaunt,  hosiers,  say : 
M  We  observed,  as  a  rule,  that  the  French  people  did 
everything  with  the  greatest  ease  and  tact,  and 
without  much  labor,  and  always  made  a  good  finish 
of  what  they  took  in  hand  ;  so  that  nothing  could  be 
much  improved  after  they  had  done  with  it.  On 
the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  French  have 
made  great  progress  of  late  years,  and  that  they  are 
continuing  ss;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 

that  the  superior  education  that  is  given  to  the  work- 
ing-classes o:i  the  Continent  jjives  them  an  advan- 
tage, in  some,  respects,  over  Englishmen ;  but  there 
are  no  workmen  so  quick  and  so  inventive  as  our 
own.  as  far  ae  we  are  able  to  judge." 

Mi;.  Coxxki.ly,  stonemason,  says:  "The  French- 
man's familiarity  with  art,  and  his  early  training  in 
its  principles,  enables  him  to  outstrip  us ;  anil  as  ev- 
ery building  in  Paris  is  more  or  less  decorated  with 
carving,  you  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  they  get  all 
their  art-workmen  ;  but  the  difficulty  would  not  ap- 
pear so  much  if  you  could  read  the  large  placards  in 
French  which  are  posted  up  at  the  ends  of  the 
bridges,  and  other  public  places,  informing  workmen 
where  they  can  be  taught  drawing  and  modelling 
every  evening  free  of  expense.     That  he  outstrips 


the  Englishman  in  this  respect  does  not,  I  feel  cer- 
tain, arise  from  the  possession  of  an  especial  art- 
genius,  but  because  Avhatever  of  it  is  with  him  is 
fully  developed,  and  encouragement  is  given  to  its 
practice ;  and  if  English  workmen  are  behind  in  this 
respect  it  is  not  because  art-genius  is  deficient  in  our 
nature,  but  because  it  is  not  developed  and  encour- 
aged sufficiently.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
loss  which  is  entailed  upon  England  through  the  neg- 
lect of  art-culture  in  every  department  of  our  in- 
dustry. Through  it  we  are  reduced  to  mere  '  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water'  for  other  nations. 
The  bulk  of  our  manufacturing  population  is  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  goods  to  be  sold  cheap,  or 
in  producing  raw  materials  for  other  people  to  work. 
On  a  tongue  of  iron,  for  the  labor  of  which  we  get 
less  than  £l,  they  are  sure  to  put  £100  of  labor  be- 
fore it  leaves  their  hands." 

•J.  Artisan*'   Opinion   on   the  Responsibility  of  a 
State  for  the  Technical  Education  of  its  People. 

Mn.  Randall,  china-painter,  says:  "When  we 
come  to  high-class  ornamentations  in  iron,  earthen- 
ware, china,  or  glass,  the  superiority  of  French  art  is 
obvious.  As  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  geo- 
metrical forms  in  hammering,  pressing,  turning  on 
the  lathe,  or  printing  on  the  surface,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  holding  our  own ;  but  where  an  intel- 
lectualism  is  concerned,  or  a  free  educated  hand  is  re- 
quired in  decoration,  our  deficiencies  become  appar- 
ent. The  fault  is  less  our  own  than  our  rulers',  who 
have  denied  us  education,  or  who  have  at  least  giv- 
en us  nothing  to  fit  us  for  our  destination  in  life,  but 
have  left  us  groping  in  the  dark,  forever  feebly,  at- 
tempting to  overtake  lost  opportunities.  As  we 
heard  an  English  workman  in  another  branch  of 
trad'-  bhaerve  in  Paris,  — '  There  is  much  more  credit 
to  an  English  workman  if  he  is  clever,  for  a  French- 
man has  so  many  advantages  that  if  he  only  has 
moderate  talents  he  can  scarcely  help  but  be  a  good 
workman.  He  has  excellent  schools  to  give  him  a 
primary  education ;  and,  go  where  he  will,  there  is 
something  to  educate  his  eye  and  elevate  his  taste.' 
We  have  been  groping  our  way  in  ignorant  and 
bigoted  security,  and  quarrelling  in  which  way  edu- 
cation should  be  given,  or  denying  it  altogether, 
while  other  nations  have  been  getting  before  us ; 
and  if  this  Exhibition  have  no  other  effect  in  Eng- . 
land  than  to  convince  us  of  our  deficiencies,  it  will 
have  had  its  mission  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  The 
present  prosperity  of  this  country  is  so  unmistakably 
interwoven  with  its  manufactures,  and  the  pre-eioi- 
nence  of  these  depends  so  much  upon  new  adapta- 
tions, and  discoveries  and  improvements,  as  to 
demand  for  the  workers  in  iron,  china,  and  other 
departments,  the  readiest  and  best  educational 
training  and  enlightenment  this  nation  can  give 
them.  It  is  not  only  idle,  but  suicidal,  to  dream  of 
remaining  where  we  are.  We  must  strike  out  in 
new  paths,  we  must  advance  with  the  world,  or  lose 
caste  and  trade  together.  How  many  men  know 
anything  at  all  of  the  materials  with  which  thcy 
work  ?  Yet  such  knowledge  would  sweeten  daily 
toil.  would  open  the  treasure-house  of  thought,  en- 
able a  man  to  convert  to  new  uses  elements  of 
force  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  enrich  the 
nation  by  adaptations  and  modes  of  economizing 
means  now  in  use.  Every  man  ought  to  have  the 
means  within  his  reach  to  enable  him  to  become 
master  of  his  art.  With  how  many  would  a  knowl- 
edge of  geology,  chemistry,  geometry,  drawing, 
and  mechanics  smooth  the  path  of  daily  toil,  and 
render  labor  pleasant !     Why  should  not  the  miner 
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find  compensating  pleasure  for  the  darkness  and 
drudgery  of  the  mine  in  a,  knowledge  of  the  gases 
by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  of  the  minerals  be 
is  extracting  from  their  long  resting-place  in  their 
subterranean  storehouse  ?  Let  him  know  something 
of  their  history,  of  the  changes  and  natural  process- 
es to  which  they  were  subject  to  bring  them  to 
their  present  state.  How  cheaply  purchased  is  the 
pleasure  of  astonishment  with  which  he  might  go  on 
reading  the  hieroglyphics  and  paintings  of  nature  in 
the  mine,  interpreting  at  each  stage  the  emblems  of 
earlier  states  and  existences.  Such  an  education 
would  tell  in  many  ways.  All  that  we  ask  for  is 
that  the  State  should  fulfil  efficiently  unquestionable 
and  admitted  duties  rather  than  disputed  ones.  We 
have  no  wish  for  interference  in  a  way  that  may 
weaken  in  the  least  a  proper  sense  of  individual 
responsibility,  that  may  lessen  the  slightest  individ- 
ual energy,  or  offend  the  sensibilities  of  the  strictest 
advocates  for  economy  in  the  resources  of  the  nation. 
Government,  for  the  future,  will  —  if  there  is  any 
meaning  or  force  in  the  late  political  changes  —  be 
more  than  ever  the  delegated  power  of  the  people 
to  execute  its  will  in  legislating  upon  the  admitted 
Benthamite  principle  of  the  greatest  happiness  to 
the  greatest  number  ;  and  whilst  doing  so,  it  will 
undoubtedly  seek  to  carry  out  the  injunctions  of  the 
wise  in  all  ages,  from  Solomon  downwards,  and  sup- 
ply education  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  defi- 
cient of  the  will  or  the  means  of  obtaining  it. 
What  we  complain  of  and  what  the  country  raising 
the  taxes  to  support  the  present  system  complains  of 
most,  is  that,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and 
under  inspection  by  men  drafted  from  them,  it  is 
used  as  a  proselytizing  scheme  rather  than  an 
engine  of"  fitting  children  for  their  duties  in  life. 
They  are  crammed  with  catechisms,  Jewish  pedi- 
grees, with  things  pertaining  to  the  past,  wdiich 
have  no  relation  whatever  to  their  future  modes  and 
pursuits  of  life,  without  being  taught  at  all  the 
means  by  which  their  own  wonderful  and  diversified 
faculties  might  be  made  to  bloom  in  profitable  frui- 
tion, so  that  both  tiie  individual  and  the  state  itself, 
should  be  compensated,  each  having  its  positive  wel- 
fare seArcd  thereby." 

Mil.  Wjxstanlky  says:  M  I  should  like  to  see  a 
mimber  of  institutions, — they  might  be  called  col- 
leges, or  any  other  name.     I  would  have  them  fitted 
up  with  a  number  of  work -shops  for  different  trades, 
and  one  large  room,  to  be  used  as  a   lecture-room, 
arid  for  p  xhibitions.     I  would  have  lee- 
tares  delivered  twice  a  week  by  the  best  pro;; 
upon  different  brandies  of  art-manufacture.     There 
should  be  a  well-stocked  library  and  reading-room, 
all  on   art-manufacture.     There   should  lie   schools 
attached  for  drawing  and  modelling.     Why  I  pro- 
pose workshops  is.  because  working  men  in 
towns  have  a  great  difficulty  in  finding  conve:. 
to  do  anything  for  themselves  by  way  of  improve- 
ment  I    would    also  have  a  committee   or 

council  established  by  Government  cr  the  Society 
of  Arts  that  should  receive  working  men  present- 
ing certificates  for  examination  in  their  different 
branches,  and  grant  them  certificates  according  to 
their  merits.''' 

Mi;.  Mackie,  wood-carver,  reports :  "  I  visited 

the  '  Ecole  Imperial  •  •    pour  1'Application 

Beaux  Arts  a  l'lndustrie.'      On  that  occasion 

■  was  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  students, 

and  the  number  .     ,\  j  and 

among  the  exhibits  were 

some  large  models  in  clay.     The  Minister  of  Instruc- 


tion had  dictated  the  subject,  and  the  following 
were  the  particulars  given  :  A  somewhat  large  tym- 
panum of  a  pediment,  to  have  the  head  of  a  bull 
for  a  centre,  resting  upon  a  shield,  with  acces- 
sories of  boys  and  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers. 
The   best  was  a  very  successful  interpretation  of 

the   order  given These   studies  were   little 

more  than  good  sketches  in  clay,  but  it  was  evident 
that  the  students  were  learning  a  most  useful  lesson, 
that  would  stand  them  in  good  service  when  they 
went  forth  into  the  world It  seemed  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  system  pursued  was  simple  and 
varied,  and  that  the  teaching  and  practice  produced 
valuable  results.  It  seems  to  have  great  vitality, 
never  being  without  deep  and  varied  interest  to  the 
student,  features  that  should  distinguish  every  school, 
and  without  which  they  will  assuredly  fail  in  accom- 
plishing  the   objects  sought  to  be  obtained 

A  visit  to  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  students 
of  the  '  Ecole  Impcriale  Speciale  de  Dessin  pour  les 
Jeunes  Personnes '  showed  that  the  young  ladies  prac- 
tised the  same  system  with  very  profitable  results. 
....  I  am  informed  that  the  fees  are  little  more 
than  nominal,  the  main  expense  of  the  schools  being 
borne  by  Government." 

Mu.  \Vnrn:iXG,  in  his  special  report,  says  on  this 
subject :  "  The  notion  of  the  functions  of  Govern- 
ment entertained  in  this  country  would  not  be  toler- 
ated for  a  moment  across  the  Channel,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  our  dislike  to  what  is  called 
special  legislation  —  to  legislation,  that  is  to  saw 
which  proposes  as  a  direct  aim  the  improvement  of 
the  social  condition  of  our  people  —  has  not  its  weak 
as  well  as  its  strong  side.  The  constant  difficulties 
experienced  by  individuals  struggling  alone  to  effect 
social  reforms,  often  never  aided  by  Government  till 
the  necessity  of  all  aid  has  passed  away,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it.  has.  From  the  view  of  the  obli- 
gations of  Gorernment  taken  by  the  French  people, 
"ssarily  arises  that  instruction  both  superior 
and  elementary  has  long  held  that  recognized  posi- 
tion under  the  protection  of  the  state  which  it  is 
only  just  beginning  to  have  here.  A  due  provision 
for  art-education,  for  instance,  is  no  favor  on  the 
part  of  the  administration,  but  one  of  the  conditions 
of  its  existence.  In  every  town  of  any  importance, 
in  a  manufacturing  point  of  view,  in  every  district 
of  all  the  principal  cities,  there  is  to  be  found  the 
art  school,  just  as  there  is  to  be  the  church  or  the 

baker's    shop It  is  not   denied   that  similar 

institutions  are  to  be  found  in  our  own  country;  but 
among  us  there  is  p.  very  perceptible  want  or  Gov- 
ernment responsibility  for  the  welfare,  of  the  schools, 
and  they  are  not  placed  under  the  direct,  patronage 
of  the  officials  of  the  district,  who  in  France  com- 
monly attend  to  give  a  solemn  character  io  the  dis- 
tribution  of  the  awards In    Fiance,  the 

Minister  of  Instruction  has  confided  to  him,  as  it, 
were,  a  nation  in  a  certain  state  of  knowledge,  and 
he  is  expected,  when  he  resign  -    of  office, 

to  show  that  under  his  care  that  nation  has  steadily 
progressed.  He  may  demand  certain  aid  from  the 
Government.  His  claims  have  a  recognized  place 
in  the  budget,  and  he  is  entitled  to  speak,  bjr  the 
admitted  importance  of  the  interests  over  which  he 
presides.  It  would  be  well  if  with  us  some  such 
system  could  be  devised,  in  place  of  that  which 
gives  us  an  irregular  and  spasmodic  support  to  art 
on  the  part  of  our  public  representatives,  and  which 
too  often  leaves  its  fate  in  the  hands'  of  only  one  or 

two    well-meaning  members  of  Parliament 

What  is  above  all  wanted  is  Government  counte- 
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nance  as  well  as  Government  aid.  In  France,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  distribution  of  prizes,  the  open- 
ing of  schools,  is  always  made  more  or  less  a  cere- 
mony ;  the  whole  population  of  the  district  in  which 
the  school  is  situate  cannot  fail  to  hear  of  what  is 
going  on.  Publicity  and  eclat  are  given  to  all  the 
proceedings,  and  the  school  immediately  reaps  the 
benefit.  Of^ourse  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the 
Government  of  France  does  everything  for  art-edu- 
cation, and  private  individuals  nothing.  There  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  private  patronage,  though  to 
nothing  like  the  same  extent  as  among  us  ;  but  it  is 
always  desirable  to  substitute  for  the  irregular  ac- 
tion of  individuals,  however  well-disposed,  the  or- 
der, economy,  and  persistent  effort  of  an  efficient 

body Let  us  now  consider  what  the  state  does 

for  education  in  France,  both  for  primary  instruction 
and  for  the  special  training  required  later  when  an 
art  or  trade  has  been  chosen.  The  system  of  pri- 
mary instruction  so  very  much  resembles  our  own, 
both  in  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given  and  in 
the  mode  in  which  support  is  obtained,  that  no  de- 
tailed account  of  it  will  be  necessary but  it  is 

in  the  facilities  for  the  higher  education  which  ought 
to  follow  this  primary  teaching  where  the  inclination 
exists,  that  the  great  divergence  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  French  begins.  The  ease  with  which 
a  poor  boy  may  obtain  an  entry  to  one  of  the  Impe- 
rial Lyceums  or  larger  public  schools  which  prepare 
for  the  universities,  and  thence  go  up  to  the  univer- 
sities, which  very  properly  are  in  the  capital  itself, 
and  are  all  free,  is  something  marvellous,  and  is  only 
equalled  by  the  excellent  facilities  of  a  like  kind 
which  exist  in  Germany The  technical  educa- 
tion of  French  workmen  is  of  two  kinds,  —  elemen- 
tary and  advanced.  In  the  first,  the  child,  having 
been  early  destined  to  a  particular  trade,  is  placed 
in  an  institution,  where  he  serves  a  kind  of  prelimi- 
nary apprenticeship  to  that  trade,  and  where  pri- 
mary instruction  ^oes  hand  in  hand  with  the  s; 
training  requisite  to  give  him  a  more  enlarged 
knowledge  of  his  business.  These  technical  schools 
for  children  are,  however,  only  just  beginning  to  be 
established,  but  the  results  in  toe  last,  of  which  ac- 
counts were  published,  were  in  the  highest  d 
satisfactory.  The  children  are  occupied  in  all  about 
nine  hours  of  the  day.  ...  In  the  morning  they  re- 
ceive instruction  of  the  ordinary  kind,  which  is  also 
given  for  an  hour  in  the  evening,  and  during  the 
day  they  work  in  every  respect  as  if  they  were  ap- 
prenticed to  private  individuals,  only  that  a  certain 
portion  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  teaching  them  the 
rationale  of  their  art  ....  It  has  been  stated  that  at 
present  these  institutions  are  very  few  in  number, 
and  hitherto  they  have  only  been  regarded  in  the 
light  of  an  experiment,  so  that  only  a  very  limited 
number  of  trades  can  be  taught  in  them ;  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that,  as  an  experiment,  they  have 
been  successful,  and  that,  when  their  success  shall 
have  obtained  general  recognition,  the  government 
will  take  measures  for  establishing  them  in  all  the 

principal  towns 

"  An  equally  important  tentative  effort  in  the  way 
of  technical  education  has  recently  been  made  in 
the  establishment  under  Government  patronage  of 
an  institution  for  the  higher  technical  training  of 
youth,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  union  of  the  highest 
theoretical  with  the  best  practical  teaching  in  the 
manufacturing  arts.  This  institution  is  somewhat 
in  the  nature  of  the  '  Ecole  des  Arts  et  Metiers,' 
only  it  is  not  so  exclusively  theoretical  as  that,  but 
aims  at  supplying  a  want  long  felt  in  France,  name-  | 


ly,  that  of  skilled  foremen  competent  to  superintend, 
or  at  least  fully  understanding  all  the  operations  of 
a  large  manufactory." 

Mr.  Aitken,  of  Birmingham,  in  his  introductory 
report,  which  heads  the  reports  of  the  Birmingham 
artisans,  says:  "Industry,  formerly  unaffected  by 
foreign  rivalry,  contended  only  with  small  producers 
of  its  own  nation,  and  then  the  competition  was 
small.  But  free  trade  has  thrown  down  the  barri- 
ers, and  the  world  is  now  one  mighty  universal  mar- 
ket. To  be  successful  in  this  competition,  our  nation 
must  therefore  put  forward  all  its  energies  to  edu- 
cate, in  technical  and  other  schools,  the  present  and 
coming  generations :  this  was  anticipated,  and  was 
clearly  seen.  Humboldt,  many  years  ago,  foresaw 
and  predicted,  *  That  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  science  and  manipulative  skill  must  be  wedded 
together;  that  national  wealth,  and  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  nations,  must  be  based  on  an  enlight- 
ened employment  of  natural  products  and  forces.' 
Justus  Liebig  said  :  '  The  nation  most  quickly  pro- 
moting the  intellectual  development  of  its  indus- 
trial population  must  advance,  as  surely  as  the 
country  neglecting  it  must  inevitably  retrograde.' 
Peel  saw  this,  and  uttered  the  memorable  words : 
'Ifwe  are  inferior  in  skill,  knowledge,  and  intelli- 
gence to  the  manufacturers  of  other  countries,  the 
increased  facilities  of  intercourse  will  result  in  trans- 
ferring the  demand  from  us  to  others.'  And  Eng- ' 
land's  noblest  Prince  foresaw  in  International  Exhi- 
bitions (which  he  was  the  first  to  inaugurate)  the 
coming  activity  in  things  industrial1,  and,  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  coming  competition,  he  inaugu- 
rated ere  his  lamented  death  a  system  of  industrial 

education In  France,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and 

the  small  State  of  Wiirtemburg,  &c.  trade-6chools,  in 
addition  to  others  of  a  higher  class,  are  in  existence, 
and  furnish  the  connecting  link  between  the  man  of 
science  who  discovers,  and  tfte  superintendent  who 
is  the  medium,  and  who,  educated  in  these  schools, 
aids  by  his  instruction  and  advice  the  workman  in 
bringing  into  visible  shape  the  discovery  of  the  man 
of  science,  rendering  practically  useful  that  which 
existed  as  an  idea  only.  If,  then,  industrial  and 
technical  training  has  benefited  other  countries  and 
states  in  their  industrial  progress  (which  no  doubt  it 
has)  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  Englishman  to  see 
to  this  important  point." 

It  is  impossible  to  go  through  the  evidence  of  the 
eighty-eight  representatives  of  the  skilled  workmen 
of  England  without  sharing  their  profound  convic- 
tion :  1st.  Of  the  pressing  peril  of  the  nation  in  re- 
gard to  manufacturing  pre-eminence.  2d.  Of  the 
culpability  of  the  educated  classes  and  of  the  Execu- 
tive Government  in  having  neglected  the  education 
of  the  people.  3d.  It  is  satisfactorily  proved  by 
these  reports  that  the  reluctance  of  the  working 
classes  to  receive  superior  technical  education  —  to 
bear  taxation  for  that  purpose,  and  to  accept  the 
active  agency  of  Government  institutions  and  offi- 
cials (which  reluctance  has  been  put  forward  as  an 
excuse  for  this  neglect)  —  has  no  existence  in  fact ; 
and  that  it  is,  therefore,  the  negligence,  apathy,  and 
reluctance  of  the  governing  classes  and  the  govern- 
ment which  have  hitherto  alone  prevented  the  or- 
ganization of  systematic  technical  education.  4th. 
It  appeal's  that  until  the  mission  to  France  of  the 
artisans  in  1867,  they,  the  workingmen  of  England, 
were  not  aware  that  the  Governments  of  other  coun- 
tries had  organized  complete  education  in  all  their 
trade-crafts,  from  the  lowest  mechanical  labor  to 
the  highest  professional  skill.     5th.  Throughout  the 
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whole  of  these  reports  there  runs  a  feeling  of  pro- 
found admiration  for  the  system  of  education  given 
in  France,  but  they  were  evidently  not  aware  that 
the  educated  men  and  statesmen  of  France  had 
themselves  become  conscious  that  their  system  was 
far  below  the  level  of  excellence  of  the  educated 
German  nations,  —  that  a  Royal  Commission,  under 
the  presidency  of  M.  Behic,  formerly  Minister  of 
Commerce,  had  recently  been  occupied  with  that 
subject,  and  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
technical  education  of  France,  which  our  artisans 
admired  in  Paris,  was,  as  a  national  system  of  tech- 
nical education,  extremely  defective ;  and  the  inves- 
tigations of  this  commission  prove  that  if  England  is 
the  worst  educated  of  the  first-class  Powers  of  Eu- 
rope, France  is  the  second  worst.  6th.  There 
runs  parallel  with  these  convictions  a  consciousness 
that  the  English  workman  is  by  nature  the  best  of 
workmen,  and  that  with  systematic  education  our 
works  would  excel  those  of  competing  nations. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  state  our  deep  conviction, 
that  the  working  men  of  England  expect  and  de- 
mand of  their  government  the  design,  organization, 
and  execution  of  systematic  technical  education ; 
and  there  is  urgent  need  for  it  to  bestir  itself,  for 
other  nations  have  already  fivc-and-twenty  years 
start  of  us,  and  have  produced  one  or  two  genera- 
tions of  educated  workmen.  Even  if  we  begin  to- 
morrow the  technical  education  of  all  the  youths  of 
twelve  years  of  age  who  have  received  sound  ele- 
mentary education,  it  will  take  seven  years  before 
these  young  men  can  commence  the  practical  busi- 
ness of  life,  and  then  they  will  form  but  an  insignifi- 
cant minority  in  an  uneducated  mass.  It  will  take 
fifteen  years  before  those  children  who  have  not  yet 
begun  to  receive  an  elementary  education  shall  have 
passed  from  the  age  of  seven  to  twenty-one,  and 
represent  a  completely  trained  generation,  and,  even 
then,  they  will  find  less  than  half  of  their  comrades 
educated.  In  the  race  of  nations,  therefore,  we 
shall  find  it  hard  to  overtake  the  five-and-twenty 
years  we  have  lost.  To-morrow,  then,  let  us  under- 
take with  all  energy  our  neglected  task :  the  urgen- 
cy is  twofold,  —  one  half  of  our  youth,  let  us  say, 
has  received  elementary  but  no  technical  education  : 
for  that  half  let  us  at  once  organize  technical  schools 
in  every  small  town,  technical  colleges  in  every 
large  town,  and  a  technical  university  in  the  me- 
tropolis. The  other  half  of  the  rising  generation 
has  received  no  education  at  all,  and  for  them  let  us 
at  once  organize  elementary  education,  even  if  com- 
pulsory. 

LADY  DENZIL. 
CHAPTER  I. 
The  Denzils  were  the  chief  people  at  Dinglefield 
Green.  Their  house  was  by  much  the  most  consid- 
erable-looking house,  and  the  grounds  were  beauti- 
ful. I  say  the  most  considerable-looking,  for  my  own 
impression  is  that  Dinglewood,  which  was  afterwards 
bought  by  the  stockbroker  whose  coming  convulsed 
the  whole  Green,  was  in  reality  larger  than  the 
Lodge ;  but  the  Lodge,  when  Sir  Thomas  Denzil 
was  in  it,  was  all  the  same  the  centre  of  everything 
It  was  like  Windsor  Castle  to  us  neighbors,  or  per- 
haps in  reality  it  was  more  what  her  Majesty's  act- 
ual royal  habitation  is  to  the  dwellers  within  her 
castle  gates.  We  were  the  poor  knights,  the  canons, 
the  musical  and  ecclesiastical  people  who  cluster 
about  that  mingled  stronghold  of  the  State  and 
Church,  —  but  to  the  Lodge  was  it  given  to  bestow 


distinction  upon  us.  Those  of  us  who  visited  Lady 
Denzil  entered  into  all  the  privileges  of  rank  ;  those 
who  did  not  receive  that  honor  fell  into  the  cold 
shade,  —  and  a  very  uncomfortable  shade  it  must 
have  been.  I  speak,  you  will  say,  at  my  ease ;  for 
my  people  had  known  the  Denzils  ages  before,  and 
Sir  Thomas  most  kindly  sent  his  wife"  to  call,  almost 
before  I  had  settled  down  into  my  cottage ;  but  I 
remember  how  very  sore  Mrs.  Wood  fi.lt  about  it, 
though  it  surprised  me  at  the  time.  "  I  have  been 
here  five  years,  and  have  met  them  everywhere ; 
but  she  has  never  found  the  way  to  my  -door.  Not 
that  I  care  in  the  least,"  she  said,  with  a  flush  on 
her  cheek.  She  was  a  clergyman's  widow,  and  very 
sensitive  about  her  "  position,"  poor  thing,  —  and  al- 
most found  fault  with  me,  as  if  I  was  to  blame  for 
having  known  the  Denzils  in  my  youth. 

Lady  Denzil,  who  had  so  much  weight  among  us, 
was  a  very  small  personage.  She  would  have  been 
tiny  and  insignificant  had  she  not  been  so  stately 
and  imposing.  I  don't  know  how  she  did  it.  She 
was  not  far  from  sixty  at  the  time  I  speak  of.  What- 
ever the  fashion  was,  she  always  wore  long  flowing 
dresses  which  swept  the  ground  for  a  yard  behind 
her,  and  cloaks  ample  and  graceful :  always  large, 
always  full,  and  always  made  of  black  silk.  Even  in 
winter,  though  her  carriage  would  be  piled  with 
heaps  of  furs,  she  wore  upon  her  little  majestic  person 
nothing  but  silk.  Such  silk!  —  you  should  have- 
touched  it  to  know  what  it  was.  The  very  sound  of  it, 
as  it  rustled  softly  after  her  over  the  summer  lawn  or 
the  winter  carpet,  was  totally  different  from  the  frole- 
ment  of  ordinary  robes.  Some  people  said  she  had 
it  made  for  herself  express  at  Lyons.  I  don't  know- 
how  that  might  be,  but  I  know  I  never  saw  anything 
like  it.  I  believe  she  had  every  variety  in  her  ward- 
robe that  heart  of  woman  could  desire ;  Indian 
shawls  worth  a  fortune  I  know  were  among  her  pos- 
sessions ;  but  she  never  wore  anything  but  that 
matchless  silk, — long  dresses  of  it,  and  long,  large 
ample  cloaks  to  correspond.  Her  hair  was  quite 
white,  like  silver.  She  had  the  brightest  dark  eyes 
shining  out  from  under  brows  which  were  curved 
and  lined  as  finely  as  when  she  was  eighteen.  Her 
color  was  as  fresh  as  a  rose.  I  think  there  never  was 
a  more  lovely  old  lady.  Eighteen,  indeed  !  It  has 
its  charms,  that  pleasant  age.  It  is  sweet  to  the  eye, 
especially  of  man.  Perhaps  a  woman,  who  has  of- 
tenest  to  lecture  the  creature,  instead  of  falling  down 
to  worship,  may  not  see  so  well  the  witchery  which' 
lies  in  the  period ;  but  find  me  any  face  of  eighteen 
that  could  match  Lady  Denzil's.  It  had  wrinkles, 
yes ;  but  these  were  crossed  by  lines  of  thought,  and 
lighted  up  by  that  soft  breath  of  experience  and  for- 
bearance which  comes  only  with  the  years.  Lady  Den- 
zil's eyes  saw  things  that  other  eyes  could  not  sec. 
She  knew  by  instinct  when  things  were  amiss.  You 
could  tell  it  by  the  charitable  absence  of  all  ques- 
tioning, by  a  calm  taking  for  granted  the  most  un- 
likely explanations.  Some  people  supposed  they 
deceived  her,  but  they  never  deceived  her.  And 
some  people  spoke  of  her  extraordinary  insight,  and 
eyes  that  could  see  through  a  millstone.  1  believe 
her  eyes  were  clear ;  but  it  was  experience,  only 
experience, — long  knowledge  of  the  world,  acquaint- 
ance with  herself  and  human  nature,  and  all  the 
chances  that  befall  us  on  our  way  through  this  lift;. 
That  it  was,  and  not  any  mere  intuition  or  sharp- 
ness, that  put  insight  into  Lady  Denzil's  eyes. 

The  curious  thing,  however,  was  that  she  had  nevr 
er  had  any  troubles  of  her  own.  She  had  lived  with 
Sir  Thomas  in  the  Lodge  since  a  period  dating  far 
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beyond  my  knowledge.  It  was  a  thing  which  was 
never  mentioned  among  us,  chiefly,  I  have  no  doubt, 
because  of  her  beautiful  manners  and  stately  look, 
though  it  came  to  be  spoken  of  afterwards,  as  such 
things  will ;  but  the  truth  is  that  nobody  knew  very 
clearly  who  Lady  Denzil  was.  Sir  Thomas's  first 
wife  was  from  Lancashire,  of  one  of  the  best  old  fam- 
ilies in  the  county,  and  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for 
new  coiners  to  get  confused  about  this,  and  identify 
the  present  Lady  Denzil  with  her  predecessor ;  but 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  really  knew  the  rights 
of  it  or  could  tell  who  she  was.  I  have  heard  the  mis- 
take made,  and  I  remember  distinctly  the  gracious 
and  unsatisfactory  way  with  which  she  put  it  aside. 
"  The  first  Lady  Denzil  was  a  Lancashire  woman," 
she  said  ;  M  she  was  one  of  the  Tunstalls  of  Abbotts- 
Tuhstall,  and  a  very  beautiful  and  charming  per- 
son." This  was  all ;  she  did  not  add,  as  anybody 
else  would  have  done,  Loamshire  or  Blankshire  is 
my  county.  It  was  very  unsatisfactory  :  but  it  was 
fine  all  the  same,  —  and  closed  everybody's  mouth. 
There  were  always  some  connections  on  the  Denzil 
side  staying  at  the  Lodge  in  the  end  of  the  year. 
Nothing  could  be  kinder  than  she  was  to  all  Sir 
Thomas's  young  connections.  But  nobody  belong- 
ing to  Lady  Denzil  was  ever  seen  among  i 
don't  think  it  was  remarked  at  the  time,  but  it  came 
to  be  noted  afterwards,  and  it  certainly  was  very 
strange. 

I  never  saw  more  perfect  devotion  than  that  which 
Sir  Thomas  showed  to  his  wife.  He  was  about  ten 
years  older  than  she,  —  a  hale,  handsome  old  man, 
nearly  seventy.  Had  he  been  twenty-five  and  she 
eighteen  he  could  not  have  been  more  tender,  more 
careful  of  her.  Often  have  I  looked  at  her  and 
wondered,  with  the  peaceful  life  she  led,  with  the  love 
and  reverence  and  tender  care  which  surrounded  her, 
how  she  had  ever  came  toknowthe  darker  side  of  life, 
and  and*  rstand  other  people's  feelings.  No  trouble 
seemed  ever  to  have  come  to  her.  She  put  down 
her  dainty  little   foot  only  to  wulk  01  arpets 

or  through  bright  gardens;  she  never  went  ;>.ny- 
where  where  those  long  silken  robes  might  not  sweep, 
i  ven  from  the  summer  dust,  which  all  the  rest 
of  us  have  to  brave  by  times.  Lady  Denzil  never 
braved  it.  1  have  seen  her  sometimes  —  very  seldom 
—  with  her  dress  gathered  up  in  her  arms  in 
billows,  on  the  si  muy  lime-walk  which  was 

at  one  side  of  the  Lodge,  taking  a  little  gentle  exer- 
cise; but  this  was  quite  an  unusual  circumstance, 
and  meant  that  the  roads  were  too  heavy  or  too 
slippery  for  her  horses.  On  these  rare  occasions 
Sir  Thomas  would  be  at  her  side,  like  a  courtly  old 
gallant  as  he  was.  He  was  as  deferential  to  his  wife 
as  if  she  had  been  a  princess  and  he  dependent  on 
ivor,  and  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  grace 
of  old  love  in  his  reverence  which  Mas  like  a  poem. 
It  was  a  curious  little  Paradise  that  one  looked  into 
over  the  ha-ha  across  the  verdant  lawns  that  en- 
circled the  Lodge.  The  two  were  old  and  childless, 
and  sometimes  solitary;  but  I  don't  think,  though 
they  opened  their  house  liberally  to  kith,  kin,  and 
connections,  that  they  ever  felt  less  lonely  than  when 
they  were  alone.  Two,  where  the  two  are  one,  is 
enough.  To  be  sure  the  two  in  Eden  were  young. 
Yet  it  dies  but  confer  a  certain  tender  pathos  upon 
that  companionship  when  they  are  old.  I  thought 
of  the  purest  romance  I  knew,  of  the  softest  creations 
of  poetry,  when  I  used  to  see  old  Sir  Thomas  in  the 
lime-walk  with  his  old  wife. 

But  I  am  sorry  she  had  not  called  on  poor  Mrs. 
Wood.     It  would  have  been  of  real  consequence  to 


that  good  woman  if  Lady  Denzil  had  called.  She 
was  only  a  clergyman's  widow,  and  a  clergyman's 
widow  may  be  anything,  as  everybody  knows :  she 
may  be  such  a  person  as  will  be  an  acquisition  any- 
where, or  she  may  be  quite  the  reverse.  It  was  be- 
cause Mrs.  Wood  belonged  to  this  indefinite  class 
that  Lady  Denzil's  visit  would  have  been  of  such 
use.  Her  position  was  doubtful,  poor  soul.  She 
was  very  respectable  and  very  good  in  her  way,  and 
her  daughters  were  nice  girls,  but  there  was  nothing 
in  themselves  individually  to  raise  them  out  of  me- 
diocrity. I  took  the  liberty  to  say  so  one  day  when 
I  was  at  the  Lodge,  but  Lady  Denzil  did  not  see  it, 
somehow ;  and  what  could  I  do  ?  And  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  poor  Mrs.  Wood 
every  time  she  saw  the  carriage  with  the  two  bays 
stop  at  my  door. 

"  I  saw  Lady  Denzil  here  to-day,"  she  would  say. 
"  You  ought  to  feel  yourself  honored.  I  must  say  1 
don't  see  why  people  should  give  in  to  her  so.  In 
my  poor  husband's  time  the  Duchess  never  came 
into  the  parish  without  calling.  It  need  not  be  any 
object  to  me  to  be  noticed  by  a  bit  of  a  baronet's 
wife." 

"  No,  indeed ! "  said  I,  being  a  coward  and  afraid 
to  stand  to  my  guns  ;  M  I  am  sure  it  is  not  worth 
your  while.  And  she  is  old,  poor  lady,  —  and  I  am 
an  old  friend,  —  and  indeed  I  don't  know  that  Lady 
Denzil  professes  to  visit,"  I  went  on  faltering,  with 
a  sense  of  getting  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mud. 

"  O,  pray  don't  say  so  to  spare  my  feelings,"  said 
Mrs.  Wood,  with  asperity.  "It  is  nothing  to  me 
whether  she  calls  or  not,  but  you  must  know,  Mrs. 
Mulgrave,  that  Lady  Denzil  does  make  a  point  of 
calling  on  every  one  she  thinks  worth  her  while.  I 
am  sure  she  is  quite  at  liberty  to  do  as  she  pli 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned."  Here  she  stopped  and 
relieved  herself,  drawing  a  long  breath  and  fanning 
with  her  handkerchief  her  cheeks  which  were  crim- 
son. 4i  But  if  I  were  to  say  I  was  connected  with 
the  peerage,  or  to  talk  about  the  titled  people  I  do 
know,"  she  added,  with  a  look  of  spite.  ••-!»•  would 
very  soon  find  out  where  I  lived:  O  trust  her  for 
that!" 

"I  think  you  must  have  taken  up  a  mistaken 
idea.''  I  said  meekly.  I  had  not  courage  enough  to 
stand  up  in  my  friend's  defence.  Not  that  I  am 
exactly  a  coward  by  nature,  but  I  knew  that  Mrs. 
Wood  was  a  dangerous  person  to  deal  with ;  and  I 
was  sorry  in  the  present  instance,  and  felt  that  the 
grievance  was  a  real  one.  "I  don't  think  Lady 
Denzil  cares  very  much  about  the  peerage.  She  is 
an  old  woman  and  has  her  fancies,  I  suppose." 

"  O,  you  are  a  favorite  ! "  said  Mrs.  Wood,  toss- 
ing her  head,  as  if  it  was  my  fault.  "  You  have  the 
entree,  and  we  are  spiteful  who  are  left  out,  you 
know,"  she  added  with  pretended  playfulness.  It 
was  a  very  affected  little  laugh,  however,  to  which 
she  gave  utterance,  and  her  cheeks  flamed  crimson. 
I  was  very  sorry,  —  I  did  not  know  what  to  say  to 
make  things  smooth  again.  If  I  had  been  Lady 
Denzil's  keeper  I  should  have  taken  her  to  call  at 
Kose  Cottage  next  day.  But  I  was  not  Lady  Den- 
zil's keeper.  It  was  great  kindness  of  her  to  visit 
me;  how  could  I  force  her  against  her  will  to  visit 
other  people  ?  A  woman  of  Mrs.  Wood's  age,  who 
surely  could  not  have  got  so  far  through  the  world 
without  a  little  understanding  of  how  things  arc 
managed,  ought  to  have  known  that  it  could  do  her 
very  little  good  to  quarrel  with  me. 

And  then  the  girls  would  come  to  me  when  there 
was  anything  going  on  at  the  Lodge.     "  We  met 
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the  Miss  Llewellyns  the  other  day,"  Adelaide  said 
on  one  occasion.  "  We  thought  them  very  nice. 
They  are  staying  with  Lady  Denzil,  you  know.  I 
wish  you  would  make  Lady  Denzil  call  on  mamma, 
Mrs.  Mulgrave.  It  is  so  hard  to  come  and  settle  in 
a  place  and  be  shut  out  from  all  the  best  parties. 
Until  you  have  been  at  the  Lodge  you  are  consid- 
ered nobody  on  the  Green." 

"  The  Lodge  can't  make  us  different  from  what 
we  are,"  said  Nora,  the  other  sister,  who  was  of  a 
different  temper.  "  I  should  be  ashamed  to  think 
it  mattered  whether  Lady  Denzil  called  or  not." 

"  But  it  does  matter  a  great  deal  when  they  are 
going  to  give  a  ball,"  said  Adelaide,  very  solemnly. 
"  The  best  balls  going,  some  of  the  officers  told  me  ; 
and  everybody  will  be  there,  —  except  Nora  and 
me,"  said  the  poor  girl.  M  O  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  I 
wish  you  would  make  Lady  Denzil  call !  " 

"  But,  my  dear,  I  can't  make  Lady  Denzil  do 
anything,"  I  said ;  "  I  have  no  power  over  her. 
She  comes  to  see  me  sometimes,  but  we  are  not  in- 
timate, and  I  have  no  influence.  She  comes  be- 
cause my  people  knew  the  Denzils  long  ago.  She 
has  her  own  ways.  I  could  not  make  her  do  one 
thing  or  another.  It  is  wrong  to  speak  so  to 
me." 

"  But  you  could  if  you  would  try,"  said  Adelaide  : 
as  she  spoke,  we  could  hear  the  sound  of  the  croquet 
balls  from  the  Lodge,  and  voices  and  laughter.  We 
were  all  three  walking  along  the  road,  under  shelter 
of  the  trees.  She  gave  such  a  wistful  look  when  she 
heard  them,  that  it  went  to  my  heart.  It  was  not  a 
very  serious  trouble,  it  is  true.  But  still,  to  feel  one's 
self  shut  out  from  anything,  is  hard  when  one  is  twen- 
ty. I  had  to  hurry  past  the  gate,  to  restrain  the  incli- 
nation I  had  to  brave  everything,  and  take  them  in 
with  me,  as  my  friends,  to  join  the  croquet  party. 
I  knew  very  well  what  would  have  happened  had 
I  done  so.  Lady  Denzil  would  have  been  perfectly 
sweet  and  gracious,  and  sent  them  away  delighted 
with  her ;  but  she  would  never  have  crossed  my 
threshold  again.  And  what  good  would  that  have 
done  them  V  The  fact  was,  they  had  nothing  par- 
ticular to  recommend  them  ;  no  special  qualities  of 
their  own  to  make  up  for  their  want  of  birth  and 
connection :  and  this  being  the  case,  what  could  any 
ope  say  ? 

It  gave  one  a  very  different  impression  of  Lady 
Denzil,  to  see  how  she  behaved  when  poor  Mrs. 
Stoke  was  in  such  trouble  about  her  youngest  boy. 
I  had  been  with  her  calling,  and  Mrs.  Stoke  had 
told  us  a  whole  long  story  about  him :  how  good- 
hearted  he  was,  and  how  generous,  spending  his 
money  upon  everybody.  It  was  a  very  hard  mat- 
ter for  me  to  keep  my  countenance,  for  of  course  I 
knew  Everard  Stoke,  and  what  kind  of  a  boy  he 
was.  But  Lady  Denzil  took  it  all  with  the  greatest 
attention  and  sympathy.  I  could  not  but  speak  of 
it  when  we  came  out.  "  Poor  Mr?.  Stoke  ! "  said  I ; 
"  it  is  strange  how  she  can  deceive  herself  so,  —  and 
she  must  have  known  we  knew  better.  You  who 
have  seen  poor  Everard  grow  up,  Lady  Denzil  —  " 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  you  are  right ;  and 
yet,  do  you  know,  I  think  you  are  wrong  too  ? 
She  is  not  deceived.  She  knows  a  great  deal  better 
than  we  do.  But  then  she  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  scene,  and  she  sees  into  the  boy's  heart  a  little. 
I  hope  she  sees  into  his  heart." 

"  I  fear  it  is  a  very  bad  heart ;  I  should  not  think 
it  was  any  pleasure  to  look  into  it,"  said  I,  in  my 
haste.  Lady  Denzil  gave  me  a  soft,  half-reproach- 
ful look.     "  Well,"  she  said,  and  gave  a  sigh,  "  it 


has  always  been  one  of  my  great  fancies,  that  God 
was  more  merciful  than  man,  because  He  saw  fully 
what  was  in  all  our  hearts.  What  we  meant,  poor 
creatures  that  we  are,  not  what  we  did.  We  never 
have  any  confidence  in  Him  for  that.  We  think 
He  will  forgive  and  save,  but  we  don't  think  He 
understands,  and  sees  everything,  and  knows  that 
nothing  is  so  bad  as  it  seems.  Perhaps  it  is  dan- 
gerous doctrine :  at  least  the  vicar  would  think  so, 
I  fear." 

"  In  the  case  of  Everard  Stoke,"  said  I,  stupidly, 
coming  back  to  the  starting-point. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Lady  Denzil,  with  a  little  im- 
patience, "  the  older  one  grows,  the  less  one  feels 
inclined  to  judge  any  one.  Indeed  when  one  grows 
quite  old,"  she  went  on  after  a  pause,  smiling  a 
little,  as  if  it  were  at  the  thought  that  she,  whom 
no  doubt  she  could  remember  so  thoughtless  and 
young,  teas  quite  old,  "one  comes  to  judge  not  at 
all.  Poor  Everard,*  he  never  was  a  good  boy,  — 
but  I  dare  say  his  mother  knows  him  best,  and  he  is 
better  than  is  thought." 

"  At  least  it  was  a  comfort  to  her  to  see  you  look 
as  if  you  believed  her,"  said  I,  not  quite  entering 
into  the  argument.  Lady  Denzil  took  no  notice  of 
this  speech.  It  was  ar  beautiful  bright  day,  and  it 
was  but  a  step  from  Mrs.  Stoke's  cottage  to  the 
Lodge  gates,  which  we  were  just  about  entering. 
But  at  that  moment  there  was  a  little  party  of  sol- 
diers marching  along  the  high-road,  at  right  angles 
from  where  we  stood.  It  is  not  far  from  the  Green 
to  the  barracks,  and  their  red  coats  were  not  un- 
common features  in  the  landscape.  These  men, 
however,  were  marching  in  a  business-like  way,  not 
lingering  on  the  road,  and  among  them  was  a  man 
in  a  shooting-coat,  handcuffed,  poor  fellow.  It  was 
a  deserter  they  were  taking  back  to  the  punishment 
that  awaited  him.  I  made  some  meaningless  ex- 
clamation or  other,  and  stood  still,  looking  after 
them  for  a  moment.  Then  I  suppose  my  interest 
failed,  as  they  went  pn,  at  their  rapid,  steady  pace, 
turning  their  backs  upon  us.  I  came  back  to  Lady 
Denzil  as  it  were ;  but  when  I  looked  at  her,  there 
was  something  in  her  face  that  struck  me  with  the 
deepest  wonder.  She  had  not  come  back  to  me. 
She  was  standing  absorbed,  watching  them  ;  the 
color  all  gone  out  of  her  soft  old  cheeks,  and  the 
saddest  wistful,  longing  gaze  in  her  eyes.  It  was 
not  pity,  —  it  was  something  mightier,  more  intense. 
She  did  not  breathe  or  move,  but  stood  gazing, 
gazing  after  them.  When  they  had  disappeared,  she 
came  to  herself;  her  hands,  which  had  been  clasped 
tightly,  fell  loose  at  her  sides ;  she  gave  a  long,  deep 
sigh,  and  then  she  became  conscious  of  my  eyes 
upon  her,  and  the  color  came  back  with  a  rush  to 
her  face. 

"  I  am  always  interested  about  soldiers,"  she  said 
faintly,  turning  as  she  spoke  to  open  the  gate. 
That  was  all  the  notice  she  took  of  it.  But  the  in- 
cident struck  me  more  than  my  account  of  it  may 
seem  to  justify.  If  such  a  thing  had  been  possible 
as  that  the  deserter  could  have  been  her  husband  or 
her  brother,  one  could  have  understood  it.  Had  I 
seen  such  a  look  on  Mrs.  Stoke's  face,  I  should  have 
known  it  was  Everard.  But  here  was  Lady  Denzil, 
a  contented  childless  woman,  without  anybody  to 
disturb  her  peace.  Sympathy  must  indeed  have 
become  perfect,  before  such  a  wistfulness  could  come 
into  any  woman's  eyes. 

Often  since  I  have  recalled  that  scene  to  my  mind 
and  wondered  over  it ;  the  quick  march  of  the  soldiers 
on  the  road ;  the  man  in  the  midst  with  death  envi- 
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rouing  him  all  round,  and  most  likely  despair  in  his 
heart ;  and  that  one  face  looking  on,  wistful  as  love, 
sad  as  death,  —  and  yet  with  no  cause  either  for  her 
sadness  or  her  love.  It  did  not  last  long,  it  is  fcrne  : 
but  it  was  one  of  the  strangest  scenes  I  ever  wit- 
nessed in  my  life. 

It  even  appeared  to  me  next  day  as  if  Lady 
Dcn/.il  had  been  a  little  shaken,  either  by  her  visit 
to  Mrs.  Stoke,  or  by  this  strange  little  episode 
which  nobody  knew  of.  She  had  taken  to  me, 
which  I  confess  I  ielt  as  a  great  compliment. 
Sir  Thomas  came  to  ask  me  to  go  to  her  next  after- 
noon. '•  My  lady  has  a  headache,"  he  said  in  a 
•!  way  lie  had  of  speaking  of  her:  I  think  he 
would  have  liken  to  call  her  my  queen  or  my  prin- 
AVhen  he  said  "my  lady"  there  was  some- 
thing ehivalric,  something  romantic  in  his  very  tone. 

n  I  went  into  the  drawing-room  at  the  i. 
the  great  green  blind  was  drawn  over  the  window 
on  ti  I  the  trees  gave  the  same  green 

effect  to  the  daylight,  at  the  other  end.     Ti. 
windows  looked  out.  upon  the  lime  walk,  and  the 
light  came  in  softly,  preen  and  shadowy,  through  the 
silken  leav  ,  as  lying  on  the  sofa,  which  was 

not  usual  with  her.     As  soon  as  I  entered  the  roo::i 
she  eaHed  me  to  come  and  sit  by  her,  —  and  of  course 
she  did  not  say  a  word  about  yesterday.      We  went 
on  talking  for  an  hour  and  more,  about  the 
and  the  sunset:  about  what  news  :  :  girls 

going  to  be  married,  and  bahiei 

such  domestic  incidents.  And  sometimes  t ho  con- 
versation would  languish  for  a  moment,  and  I  did 
think  once  ther 

when  she  looked  at  me,  as  if  she  had   BOmethi 
tell  and  was  looking  into  my  face  to  see  whetl 
might  or  might  not  do  it.     Rut  it  never  went    any 
further;  we  began  to  speak  of  Molly  Jackson,  and 
that  was   an    interminable    su  !ly   was    a 

widow  in  the  village,  and  she  gave  us  all  a 
deal  of  trouble.     She  had  a  quantity  of  little  chil- 
dren, to  whom  the  pecpl  were  very 
kind,  and  she  was  a  good-nate  ml,  always 
ialling  into  some  scrape  or  other.     This  time  was 
the  worst  of  all  :  it  was  when  the  talk  got  up 
Thomas  Short.     People  said  that  Molly  was  p 
to  marry  him.     It  would  have  been  very  fooli 

both,  of  course.     He  was  po,  e    was 

getting  old,  and  would  rather  have  hindered  than 
helped  her  with  her  children.  We  gentlefolks  may, 
or  may  not,  be  sentimental  about  our  own  concerns: 
but  wo  see  tilings  in  their  true  light  when  they  take 
place  among  our  poor  nei  As  tor  the  two 

a  comfort  to  each  other  v,  1  into 

more  important  matters 
concer 

"  I  don't  know  what  would  become  of  the  poor 
child:  !.     "The  man  would  hover  put  up 

with  them,  and  indeed  it  •ted: 

and  they  have  no  \\  go  to.     But    [  don't 

think  Motly  would  be  so  wicked ;  she  may  be  i 
bttt  she  has  a  mother's  heart." 

Lady  Denzil  gave  a  faint  smile  and  turned    on 
her  sofa  as  if  something  hurt  her:  she  did  n< 
swer  me  :  rinnte  silent 

in  that  sort  obscurity,  Molly  Jackson,    I    aeknowl- 
I.     Then  all  at  once  when 
I  had  gone  on  p  •  spoke;  at* 

return  to  the  subject  startled  me,  I  could  not  have 
told  how. 

"  There  are  different  ways  of  touching  a  mot 
heart,"  she  said;  "she  might  think  it  would  be  for 
their  good ;  I  don't  think  it  could  be,  for  my  part ; 


I  don't  think  it  ever  is ;  a  woman  is  deceived,  or  she 
deceives  herself;  and  then  when  it  is  too  late  —  " 

"  What  is  too  late  ?  "  said  Sir  Thomas  behind  us. 
He  had  come  in  at  the  great  window,  and  we  had 
not  noticed.  I  thought  Lady  Denzel  gave  a  little 
start,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  it  in  her  face. 

"We  were  talking  of  Molly  Jackson,"  she  said. 
"  Nothing  is  ever  too  late  here,  thanks  to  your  pre- 
cise habits,  you  old  soldier.  Molly  must  be  talked  to 
Mrs.  Mjulgrave,"  she  said,  turning  to  me. 

"  O  yes,  she  will  be  talked  to,"  said  I :  '•  I  know 
the  Rector  and  his  wife  have  both  called ;  and  last 
time  I  saw  her,  Mrs.  Wood  —  " 

"You  are  not  one  of  the  universal  advis 
Lady  Denzil,  patting  my  arm  with  her  white  hand. 
It  was  no  virtue  on  my  part,  but  she  spoke  as  if  she 
meant  it  for  a  compliment.  And  then  we  had  to 
whole  story  over  again  to  Sir  Thomas,  who 
■•■:••/  fond  of  a  little  gossip  like  al!  the  gentle- 
men, bat  had  to  have  everything  explained  to  him, 
and  never  knew  what  was  coming  next.  He 
chuckled  and  laughed  as  men  do  over  it.  "Old 
fool!  "  he  said.  **A  woman  with  half  a  dozen  chil- 
dren." It  was  not  Molly  but  Thomas  Short  that 
he  thought  would  be  fool ;  and  on  our  side,  it  is  true 
that  we  had  not  1  een  thinking  of  him. 

Molly  Jackson  has  not  much  to  do  with  this  stojy, 
but  yet  it  may  be  ;us  well  to  say  tijat  she  I 
reason,  and  did  not  do  anything  so  absurd.     It  was 
a  relief  to  all  our  minds  when  Thomas   wet 
in   l.atigham  parish  the  Spring  after,   and    ni 

■  girl  out  of  the 
workhouse, 'who  might  have  been  his  daughtt 
led  him  a  life.      Hut   still    in    i 

Molly  it  was  a  relief  to  our  minds.     1  hot 

way  of  thinking.     I  know  I'm-  one 
the  lost  lea-  temper,  the  only  I  saw 

i  it,  —  and  was  very  indignant  about  the  young 
wife.  "Old  tod ! "  she  said,  and  again  ii  was 
Thomas  that  was  meant.  We  had  a  way  of  talking 
a  good  deal  about  the  village  folks,  and  we  all  did  a 
great  deal  tor  them,  —  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  we 
did  too  much.  When  anything  happened  to  lie 
wanting  among  them,  instead  of  making  an  eft 
get  it  tor  t!  it  was  always  the  ladies  on  the 

i  they  came  to.     And,  of  eour>e,  we  intei  I 
turn. 


II. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  that  lit- 
tle Mary  first  came  to  the  Lodge.  Sir  Thomas  had 
I  for  some,  time,  on  business,  Lady  Den- 
zil said,  and  it  was  he  who  brought  the  child  home. 
It  is  all  impressed  on  my  mind  by  the  (act  that  I 
was  there  when  they  arrived.  He  was  not  expect- 
ed until  the  evening,  and  I  had  gfine  to  spend  an  hour 
with  Lady  Denx.il  m  the  afternoon.  It  was  a  bright 
spring  day.  as  warm  as  summer  ;  one  of  those  sweet 
that  come  upon  us  in  England  in  in- 
terval* between  the  gray  east  wind  and   the  rain. 

-•uishine    had  called  out  a  perfect  cum 
golden  crocuses  along  the   borders.     They  had  all 
blown  out  quite  suddenly,  as  if  it  bad  actu- 

al voice  that  called  tiiein.  and  God's  mac 
tares  had  rushed  forth  to  answer   to  tin 
And  there  were   heaps  of  violets   about  the   L 
which  made  the  air  sweet.     And  there  is  something 
in  that  first  exquisite  touch  of  spring  which  moves 
all  hearts.     Lady  Denzil  had  come  out  with  me  to 
the   lawn.     I  thought  she  was  quieter  than  usual, 
with  the  air  of  a  woman  listening   for  something. 
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Everything  was  very  still,  and  yet  in  the  sunshine 
one  felt  as  if  one  could  hear  the  buds  unfolding,  the 
young  grass  and  leaflets  thrilling  with  their  new- 
life.  But  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  Lady  Denzil 
was  listening  to  these.  I  said,  "  Do  you  expect  Sir 
Thomas  now  ?  "  with  a  kind  of  vague  curiosity  ;  and 
she  looked  in  my  face  with  a  sudden,  quick  glance  of 
something  like  suspicion  which  I  could  not  under- 
stand. 

_"  Do  I  look  as  if  I  expected  something  ?  "  she 
said.  "  Yes, —  I  expect  some  news  that  probably  I 
shall  not  like.  But  it  does  not  matter,  my  dear.  It 
is  nothing  that  affects  me" 

She  said  these  words  with  a  smile  that  was  rather 
dreary  to  see.  It  was  not  like  Lady  Denzil.  It 
was  like  saying,  "  So  long  as  it  does  not  affect  me 
you  know  I  don't  care,"  —  which  was  so  far  from  my 
opinion  of  her.  I  did  not  know  what  to  answer. 
Her  tone  somehow  disturbed  the  spring  feeling,  and 
the  harmony  of  the  flowers. 

"I  wish  Sir  Thomas  had  been  here  on  such  a 
lovely  day,"  she  said,  after  a  while;  "he  enjoys  it 
so.  Peace  is  very  pleasant,  my  dear,  when  you  are 
old.  You  don't  quite  appreciate  it  yet,  as  we  do." 
And  then  she  paused  again  and  seemed  to  listen, 
and  permitted  herself  the  faintest  little  sigh. 

"  I  think  I  am  older  than  you,  Lady  "Denzil,"  I 
said. 

Then  she  laughed  in  her  natural  soft  way,  "  I 
dare  say  yoir  are,"  she  said.  "  That  is  the  difference 
between  your  restless  middle-age  and  our  oldness. 
You  feel  old  because  you  feel  young.  That's  how 
it  is  ;  whereas  being  really  old,  we  can  afford  to  be 
young  again,  —  sometimes,"  she  added,  softly.  The 
last  word  was  said  under  her  breath.  I  don't  sup- 
pose she  thought  I  heard  it ;  but  I  did,  being  very 
quick  of  hearing,  and  very  fond  of  her,  and  feeling 
there  was  something  underneath  which  I  did  not 
know. 

Just  then  there  came  a  sound  of  wheels  upon  the 
road,  and  Lady  Denzil  started  slightly.  "  You  have 
put  it  into  my  head  that  Sir  Thomas  might  come  by 
the  three  o'clock  train,"  she  said.  "It  would  be 
about  time  for  it  now."  She  had  scarcely  stopped 
speaking  and  we  had  just  turned  towards  the  gate, 
when  a  carriage  entered.  I  saw  at  once  it  was  one 
of  the  common  flys  that  are  to  be  had  at  the  station 
and  that  it  was  Sir  Thomas  who  put  his  head  out  at 
the  window.  A  moment  after  it  stopped.  He  had 
seen  Lady  Denzil  on  the  lawn.  He  got  out  with 
that  slight  hesitation  which  betrays '  an  old  man ; 
and  then  he  turned  and  lifted  something  out  of  the 
carriage.  For  the  first  moment  one  could  not  tell 
what  it  was,  —  he  made  a  long  stride  on  to  the  soft 
greensward,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Lady  Denzil, 
and  then  he  put  down  the  child  on  the  lawn.  "  Go 
to  that  lady,"  he  said.  For  my  part,  I  stood  and 
stared,  knowing  nothing  of  the  feelings  that  might 
lie  underneath.  The  child  stood  still  with  her  little 
serious  face  and  looked  at  us  both  for  a  moment, 
and  then  she  walked  steadily  up  to  Lady  Denzil, 
who  had  not  moved.  I  was  quite  unprepared  for 
what  followed.  Lady  Denzil  fell  down  on  her 
knees  on  the  grass  —  she  took  the  child  to  her,  into 
her  arms,  close  to  her  breast.  All  at  once"  she  fell 
into  a  passion  of  tears.  And  yet  that  does  not  ex- 
press what  I  saw.  It  was  silent ;  there  were  no  cries 
nor  sobs,  such  as  a  young  woman  might  have  uttered. 
The  tears  fell  as  if  they  had  been  pent  up  all  her 
life,  as  if  all  her  life  she  had  been  waiting  for  this 
moment ;  while  Sir  Thomas  stood  looking  on,  half 
sad,  half  satisfied.     It  seemed  a  revelation  to  him  as 
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it  was  to  me.  All  this  time  when  she  had  looked  so 
serene  and  had  been  so  sweet,  had  she  been  carry- 
ing those  tears  in  her  heart  ?  I  think  that  must 
have  been  what  was  passing  through  Sir  Thomas's 
mind.  I  had  stood  and  stared,  as  one  does,  when 
one  is  unexpectedly  made  the  spectator  of  a  crisis  in 
another  life.  When  I  came  to  myself  I  was 
ashamed  of  spying,  as  it  were,  upon  Lady  Denzil's 
feelings.  I  hastened  away,  shaking  hands  with  Sir 
Thomas  as  I  passed  him.  And  so  entirely  was  his 
mind  absorbed  in  the  scene  before  him,  that  I  scarce- 
ly think  he  knew  who  I  was. 

After  this  it  may  be  supposed  I  took  a  very  great 
interest  in  little  Mary.  At  first  I  was  embarrassed 
and  did  not  quite  know  what  to  do,  —  whether  I 
should  go  back  next  day  andask  for  the  child,  and 
give  Lady  Denzil  an  opportunity  of  getting  over 
any  confession  she  might  feel  at  the  recollection  that 
I  had  been  present,  —  or  whether  I  should  stay 
away  ;  but  it  turned  out  that  Lady  Denzil  was  not 
half  so  sensitive  as  I  was  on  the  subject.  I  stayed 
away  for  one  whole  day  thinking  about  little  else,  — 
and  the  next  day  I  went,  lest  they  should  think  it 
strange.  It  seemed  quite  curious  to  me  to  be  re- 
ceived as  if  nothing  had  happened.  There  was  no 
appearance  of  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  course. 
When  I  went  in  Lady  Denzil  held  out  her  hand  to 
me  as  usual  without  rising  from  her  chair.  "  What 
has  become  of  you  ?  "  she  said,  and  made  me  sit 
down  by  her,  as  she  always  did.  After  we  had 
talked  a  while  she  rang  the  bell.  "I  have  some- 
thing to  show  you,"  she  said,  smiling.  And  then 
little  Mary  came  in,  in  her  little  brown  Holland  over- 
all, as  if  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
She  was  the  most  lovely  child  I  ever  saw.  I  know 
when  I  say  this  that  everybody  will  immediately  think 
of  a  golden-haired,  blue-eyed  darling.  But  she  was  not 
of  that  description.  Her  hair  was  brown,  —  not 
dark,  but  of  the  shade  which  grows  dark,  with  years  ; 
and  it  was  very  fine  silky  hair,  not  frizzy  and  rough  as 
is  the  fashion  nowadays.'  Her  eyes  were  brown, 
too,  of  that  tender,  wistful  kind  which  are  out  of 
fashion  like  the  hair.  Every  look  the  child  gave 
was  an  appeal.  There  are  some  children's  eyes 
that  look  at  you  with  perfect  trust,  believing  in  ev- 
erybody ;  "and  these  are  sweet  eyes.  But  little 
Mary's  were  sweeter  still,  for  they  told  you  she  be- 
lieved in  you.  "  Take  care  of  me :  be  good  to  me, 
—  I  trust  you,"  was  what  they  said ;  "  not  every- 
body, but  you."  This  was  the  expression  in  them ; 
and  I  never  knew  anybody  who  could  resist  that 
look.  Then  she  had  the  true  child's  beauty  of  a 
lovely  complexion,  pure  red  and  white.  She  came 
up  to  me,  and  looked  at  me  with  those  tender  seri- 
ous eyes,  and  then  slid  her  soft  little  hand  in- 
to mine.  Even  when  I  had  ceased  talking  to  her 
and  petting  her,  she  never  took  her'  eyes  away 
from  my  face.  It  was  the  creature's  way  of 
judging  of  the  new  people  among  whom  she 
had  been  brought,  — for  she  was  only  about  six,  too 
young  to  draw  much  insight  from  words.  I  was 
glad  to  bend  my  head  over  her,  to  kiss  her  sweet 
little  face  and  smooth  her  pretty  hair  byway  of  hid- 
ing a  certain  embarrassment  I  felt.  But  I  was  the 
only  one  of  the  three  that  was  embarrassed.  Lady 
Denzil  sat  and  looked  at  the  child  with  eyes  that 
seemed  to  run  over  with  content.  "  She  is  going 
to  stay  with  me,  and  take  care  of  me,"  she  said,  with 
a  smile  of  absolute  happiness ;  "  are  not  you,  little 
Mary  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lady,"  said  the  little  thing,  turning  se- 
rious as  a  judge,  to  the  old  lady.     I  could  not  help 
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giving  a  little  start  as  I  looked  from  one  to  the  oth- 
er, and  saw  the  two  pairs  of  eyes  meet.  Lady  Den- 
zil  was  near  sixty,  and  little  Mary  was  but  six  ;  but 
it  was  the  same  face ;  I  felt  quite  confused  after  I 
had  made  this  discovery,  and  sat  silent  and  heard 
them  talk  to  each  other.  Even  in  the  little  voice 
there  was  a  certain  trill  which  was  like  Lady  Den- 
zil's.  Then  the  whole  scene  rushed  before  me. 
Lady  Denzil  on  her  knees,  and  her  tears  pouring 
forth  and  the  child  clasped  in  her  arms.  What  did 
it  mean  ?  My  lady  was  childless,  —  and  even,  had 
it  been  otherwise,  that  baby  never  could  have  been 
her  child,  —  who  was  she  ?  I  was  so  bewildered  and 
surprised  that  it  took  from  me  the  very  power  of 
speech. 

After  this  strange  introduction  the  child  settled 
down  as  an  inmate  of  the  Lodge,  and  was  seen 
and  admired  by  everybody.  And  every  one  dis- 
covered the  resemblance.  The  neighbors  on  the 
Green  all  found  it  out,  and  as  there  was  no 
reason  we  knew  of,  why  she  should  not  be  Lady 
Denzil's  relation,  we  all  stated  our  opinion  plainly, 
—  except  perhaps  myself.  I  had  seen  more  than* 
the  rest,  though  that  was  almost  nothing.  I  had  a 
feeling  that  there  was  an  unknown  story  beneath, 
and  somehow  I  had  not  the  courage  to  say  to  Lady 
Denzil  as  I  sat  there  alone  with  her,  and  had  her, 
perhaps,  at  a  disadvantage,  "How  like  the  child  is 
to  you  !  "  But  other  people  were  not  so  cowardly. 
Not  long  after,  two  or  three  of  us  met  at  the  Lodge, 
at  the  hour  of  afternoon  tea,  which  was  an  invention 
of  the  time  which  Lady  Denzil  had  taken  to  very 
kindly.  Among  the  rest  was  young  Mrs.  Plymley, 
who  was  not  precisely  one  of  us.  She  was  one  of 
the  Herons  of  Ma-rshfield,  and  she  and  her  husband 
had  taken  Willowbrook  ibr  the  rammer.  She  was  a 
pleasant  little  woman,  but  she  was  fond  of  talking,  — 
nobody  could  deny  that.  And  she  had  children  of 
her  own,  and  made  a  great  fuss  over  little  Mary  the 
moment  she  saw  her.  The  child  was  too  much  a 
little  lady  to  be  disagreeable,  but  I  could  see  she  did 
not  like  to  be  lifted  up  on  a  stranger's  knee,  and  ad- 
mired and  chattered  over.  "  I  wish  my  Ada  was 
half  as  pretty,"  Mrs.  Plymley  said  ;  "  but  Ada  is  so 
like  her  poor  dear  papa,"  and  here  she  pretended  to 
sigh.  "  I  am  so  fond  of  pretty  children.  It  is  hard 
upon  me  to  have  mine  so  plain.  O,  you  little  dar- 
ling !  Mary  What  ?  you  have  only  told  me  half 
your  name.  Lady  Denzil,  one  can  see  in  a  moment 
she  belongs  to  you." 

Lady  Denzil  at  the  moment  was  pouring  out  tea. 
All  at  once  the  silver  teapot  in  her  hand  seemed  to  give 
a  jerk,  as  if  it  were  a  living  creature,  and  some  great 
big  boiling  drops  fell  on  her  black  dress.  It  was  only 
ibr  a  single  second,  and  she  had  presence  of  mind  to 
set  it  down,  and  smile  and  say  she  was  awkward,  and 
it  was  nothing.  "  My  arm  is  always  shaky  when  I 
hold  anything  heavy,"  she  said  ;  li  ever  since  I  had 
th.e  rheumatism  in  it."  Then  she  turned  to  Mrs. 
Plymley,  whose  injudicious  suggestion  we  had  all 
forgotten  in  our  fright.  Perhaps  Lady  Denzil  had 
lost  her  self-possession  a  little.  Perhaps  it  was  only 
that  she  thought  it  best  to  reply  at  once,  so  that  ev- 
erybody might  hear.  "  Belongs  to  me  ?  "  she  said 
with  her  clear  voice.  And  somehow  we  all  felt  im- 
mediately that  something  silly  and  uncalled  for  had 
been  said.  , 

"  I  mean  your  side  of  the  house,"  said  poor  Mrs. 
Plymley,  abashed.  She  was  young  and  nervous,  and 
felt,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  that  she  was  for  the  mo- 
ment the  culprit  at  the  bar. 

"  Sire  belongs  to  neither  side  of  the  house,"  said 


Lady  Denzil,  with  even  unnecessary  distinctness. 
"  Sir  Thomas  knows  her  people,  and  in  his  kindness 
he  thought  a  change  would  be  good  for  her.  She  is 
no  —  connection  ;  nothing  at  all  to  us." 

"  O,  I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mrs. 
Plymley ;  and  she  let  little  Mary  slide  down  from  her 
lap,  and  looked  very  uncomfortable.  None  of  us  in- 
deed were  at  our  ease,  for  we  had  all  been  saying  it 
in  private.  Only  little  Mary,  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle, looked  wistfully  round  upon  us,  questioning,  yet 
undisturbed.  And  Lady  Denzil,  too,  stood  and 
looked.  At  that  moment  the  likeness  was  stronger 
than  ever. 

"  It  is  very  droll;"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  the  Rector's 
wife,  whose  eye  was  caught  by  it,  like  mine.  "  She 
is  very  like  you,  Lady  Denzil ;  I  never  saw  an  acci- 
dental likeness  so  strong." 

M  Poor  little  Mary !  do  you  think  she  is  like  me  ?  " 
said  Lady  Denzil  with  a  curious  quiver  in  her 
voice ;  and  she  bent  over  the  child  all  at  once  and 
kissed  her.  Sir  Thomas  had  been  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  quite  out  of  hearing.  I  don't  know  by 
what  magnetism  he  could  have  known  that  some- 
thing agitating  was  going  on,  —  I  did  not  even  see 
him  approach  or  look ;  but  all  at  once,  just  as  his 
wife  betrayed  that  strange  thrill  of  feeling,  Sir 
Thomas  was  at  her  elbow.  He  touched  her  arm 
quite  lightly  as  he  stood  by  her  side. 

"  I  should  like  some  tea,"  he  said. 

She  stood  up  and  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  as 
if  she  did  not  understand.  And  then  she  turned  to 
the  tea-table  with  something  like  a  blush  of  shame 
on  her  face.  Then  he  drew  forward  a  chair  and 
sat  down  by  Mrs.  Plymley  and  began  to  talk.  He 
was  a  very  good  talker  when  he  pleased,  and  in  two 
seconds  we  had  all  wandered  away  to  our  several 
subjects,  and  were  in  full  conversation  again.  But 
it  was  some  time  before  Lady  Denzil  took  any  part 
in  it.  She  was  a  long  while  pouring  out  those  cups 
of  tea.  Little  Mary,  as  if  moved  by  some  strange 
unconscious  touch  of  sympathy,  stole  away  with  her 
doll  into  a  corner.  It  was  as  if  the  two  had  been 
made  out  of  the  same  material  and  thrilled  to  the 
same  touch,  —  they  both  turned  their  backs  upon  us 
for  the  moment.  I  don't  suppose  anybody  but  my- 
self noticed  this ;  and  to  be  sure  it  was  simply  be- 
cause I  had  seen  the  meeting  between  them,  and 
knew  there  was  something  in  it  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary visit  to  the  parents'  friends  of  a  little  delicate 
child. 

Besides,  the  child  never  looked  like  a  little  vis- 
itor; she  had  brought  no  maid  with  her,  and  she 
spoke  very  rarely  of  her  home.  I  don't  know  how 
she  might  be  dressed  under  those  brown  Holland 
overalls,  but  these  were  the  only  outside  garb  she 
ever  wore.  I  don't  mean  to  say  they  were  ugly  or 
wanting  in  neatness ;  they  were  such  things  as  the 
children  at  the  Rectory  wore  in  summer  when  they 
lived  in  the  gardens  and  the  fields.  But  they  did  not 
look  suitable  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  Lodge.  By 
and  by  these  outer  garments  disappeared.  The  little 
creature  blossomed  out,  as  it  were,  out  of  her  brown 
husk,  and  put  forth  new  flowers.  After  the  first  few 
weeks  she  wore  nothing  but  dainty  white  frocks, 
rich  with  needlework.  I  recognized  Lady  Denzil's 
taste  in  everything  she  put  on.  It  was  clear  that 
her  little  wardrobe  was  being  silently  renewed,  and 
every  pretty  thing  which  a  child  of  her  age  could 
fitly  wear  was  being  added  to  it.  This  could  never 
have  been  done  to  a  little  visitor  who  had  come  for 
change  of  air.  Then  a  maid  was  got  for  her,  whom 
Lady  Denzil  was  very  particular  about ;  and  no  one 
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ever  spoke  of  the  time  when  little  Mary  should  be 
going  away.  By  degrees  she  grew  to  belong  to  the 
place,  to  be  associated  with  everything  in  it.  When 
you  approached  the  house,  which  had  always  been 
so  silent,  perhaps  it  was  a  burst  of  sweet  childish 
laughter  that  met  your  ears ;  perhaps  a  little  song, 
or  the  pleasant  sound  of  her  little  feet  on  the  gravel 
in  the  sunny  lime-walk.  The  servants  were  all 
utterly  under  her  sway.  They  spoke  of  little  Miss 
Mary  as  they  might  have  spoken  of  a  little  princess 
whose  word  was  law.  As  for  Sir  Thomas,  I  think 
he  was  the  first  subject  in  her  realm.  She  took  to 
patronizing  and  ordering  him  about  before  she  had 
been  a  month  at  the  Lodge.  "  Sir  Thomas,"  she 
would  say  in  her  clear  little  voice,  '•  come  and 
walk " ;  and  the  old  gentleman  would  get  up  and 
go  out  with  her,  and  hold  wonderful  conversations, 
as  we  could  see,  looking  after  them  from  the  window. 
Lady  Denzil  did  not  seem  either  to  pet  her,  or  to 
devote  herself  to  her,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  house 
did.  But  there  was  something  in  her  face  when 
she  looked  at  the  child  which  passes  description. 
It  was  a  sort  of  ineffable  content  and  satisfaction,  as 
if  she  had  all  that  heart  could  desire  and  asked  no 
more.  Little  Mary  watched  her  eye  whenever  they 
were  together  with  a  curious  sympathy  more  ex- 
traordinary still.  She  seemed  to  know  by  intuition 
when  my  lady  wanted  her.  "  'Es,  my  lady,"  the 
child  would  say,  watching  with  her  sweet  eyes.  It 
was  the  only  little  divergence  she  made  from  cor- 
rectness of  speech,  and  somehow  it  pleased  my  ear. 
I  suppose  she  said  "  My  lady  "  because  Sir  Thomas 
did,  and  that  I  liked  too.  To  an  old  lady  like  Lady 
Denzil  it  is  such  a  pretty  title ;  I  fell  into  it  myself 
without  being:  aware. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Thus  the  world  went  softly  on,  till  the  roses  of 
June  bad  come  instead  of  the  spring  crocuses.  Ev- 
erything went  on  softly  at  the  Green.  True,  there 
was  a  tragedy  now  and  then,  even  among  us,  like 
that  sad  affair  of  Everard  Stoke ;  and  sometimes  a 
very  troublesome  complication,  going  near  to  break 
some  hearts,  like  that  of  Nelly  Fortis,  —  but  for  the 
most  part  we  were  quiet  enough.  And  that  was  a 
very  quiet  time.  Little  Mary  had  grown  the  pet  of 
the  Green  before  June.  The  little  Damerels,  who 
were  nice  children  enough,  were  not  to  be  compared 
with  her;  and  then  there  were  so  many  of  them, 
whereas  Mary  was  all  alone  like  a  little  6tar.  We 
all  petted  her,  —  but  she  was  one  of  the  children 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  spoil.  She  was  never  pert 
or  disagreeable,  like  little  Agatha  Damerel.  She 
had  her  little  childish  fits  of  temper  by  times,  but 
was  always  sorry  and  always  sweet,  with  her  soft 
appealing  eyes,  —  a  little  woman,  but  never  knowing 
or  forward,  like  so  many  children  nowadays.  She 
was  still  but  a  baby,  poor  darling,  not  more  than 
seven  years  old,  when  that  dreadful  scene  broke  in 
upon  our  quietness  which  I  have  now  to  tell. 

It  was  June,  and  there  was  a  large  party  on  the 
lawn  before  the  Lodge.  As  long  as  the  season 
lasted,  while  there  were  quantities  of  people  in 
town,  Lady  Denzil  often  had  these  parties.  We 
were  all  there  of  course ;  everybody  on  the  Green 
whom  she  visited  —  (and  I  used  to  be  very  sorry  for 
Mrs.  Wood  and  her  daughters  when  one  of  them 
was  going  to  take  place).  We  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  continually  in  the  same  way,  to  see  the 
young  people  play  croquet  and  amuse  themselves ; 


and  there  was  perhaps  a  little  monotony  in  it.  But 
Lady  Denzil  always  took  care  to  have  some  variety. 
There  would  be  a  line  lady  or  two  from  town,  bring- 
ing with  her  a  whiff  of  all  the  grandeurs  and  gaye- 
ties  we  had  no  particular  share  in,  and  setting  an 
example  to  the  girls  in  their  dress  and  accessories. 
I  never  was  extravagant  in  my  dress,  nor  encour- 
aged such  a  thing. — indeed  no  /«<///  ever  does, — 
but  a  real  fashionable  perfect  toilet  is  generally  so 
complete,  and  charming,  and  harmonious,  that  it  is 
good  for  one  to  see  it  now  and  then,  especially  for 
girls,  though  of  course  ignorant  persons  and  men 
don't  understand  why.  And  then  there  were  a  few 
gentlemen,  —  with  all  the  gossips  of  the  clubs,  and 
town  talk,  which  made  a  very  pleasant  change  to  us. 
It  was  an  unusually  brilliant  party  that  day.  There 
was  the  young  Countess  of  Berkhampstead,  who  was 
a  great  beauty  and  had  married  so  strangely ;  peo- 
ple said  the  Earl  was  not  very  right  in  his  head,  and 
told  the  oddest  stories  about  him.  Poor  thing.  I  fear 
she.  could  not  help  herself,  —  but  she  was  the  love- 
liest creature  imaginable,  and  very  nice  then,  though 
she  went  wrong  afterwards.  She  sat  dv  Lady  Den- 
zil's  side  on  the  sofa,  which  was  placed  just  before 
the  great  bank  of  roses.  It  was  pretty  to  see  them 
together :  the  lovely  young  lady,,  with  her  fits  of 
gayety  and  pretty  languid  stillnesses,  letting  us  all 
admire  her  as  if  she  felt  what  a  pleasure  it  was  to 
us  ;  and  the  lovely  old  lady,  so  serene,  so  fair,  so 
kind.  I  don't  know  for  my  part,  which  was  the 
more  beautiful.  There  were  other  fine  ladies  be- 
sides Lady  Berkhampstead,  and,  as  I  have  just  said, 
it  was  a  very  brilliant  party.  There  never  was  a 
more  glorious  day;  the  sky  was  a  delight  to  look  at, 
and  the  rich  full  foliage  of  the  trees  clustered  out 
against  the  blue,  as  if  they  leant  caressing  upon  the 
soft  air  around  them.  The  breath  of  the  roses  went 
everywhere,  and  behind  Lady  Denzil's  s^i'n  they 
threw  themselves  up  into  space,  —  great  globes  of 
burning  crimson,  and  delicate  blush,  and  creamy 
white.  They  were  very  rich  in  rates  at  the  Lodge, 
—  I  remember  one  wall  quite  covered  with  the 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  —  but  that  is  a  digression.  It  was 
a  broad  lawn,  and  left  room  for  several  sets  of  cro- 
quet-players, besides  all  the  other  people.  The 
house  was  on  a  higher  level  at  one  side,  the  gi\ 
and  woods  behind,  and  in  front  over  the  harha  we 
had  a  pretty  glimpse  of  the  Green,  where  cricket 
was  being  played,  and  the  distant  houses  on  the 
other  side.  It  was  like  fairy-land,  with  j 
of  the  outer  world,  by  which  we  kept  hold  upon  the 
fact  that  we  were  human,  and  must  trudge  i 
presently  to  our  little  houses.     On  ;  'fore 

Lady  Denzil  little  Mary  was  sitting,  a  little  white 
figure,  with  a  brilliant  picture-book  which  some 
had  brought   her.     She   was   f  i  .   half 

facing  to  Lady  Den/11,  half  to  die  house,  and  giv- 
ing everybody  from  time  to  time  a  look  from  her 
tender  eyes.  Her  white  frock,  which  blazed  in  the 
sunshine,  was  the  highest  light  in  the  picture,  as  a 
painter  would  have  said,  and  gave  it  a  kind  of  cen- 
tre. I  was  not  playing  croquet,  and  there  came  a 
moment  when  I  was  doing  nothing  particular,  and 
therefore  had  time  to  remark  upon  the  scene  around 
me.  As  I  raised  my  eyes,  my  attention  was  all  at 
once  attracted  by  a  strange  figure,  quite  alien  to  the 
group  below,  which  stood  on  the  approach  to  the 

The  house,  as  I  have  said,  was  on  a  ! 
level,  and  consequently  the  road  which  ; 
it  was  higher  too  on  the  summi  which- 

sloped  down  towards  the  lawn.  A  woman  stood 
above  gazing  at  us.     At  first  it  seemed  to  me  that 
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she  was  one  of  the  servants  :  she  had  a  cotton  gown 
on,  and  a  straw  bonnet,  and  a  little  black  silk  cloak. 
I  could  not  say  that  she  was  shabby  or  wretched- 
looking,  but  her  appearance  was  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  pretty  crowd  on  the  lawn.  She  seemed  to 
have  been  arrested  on  her  way  to  the  door  by  the 
sound  of  voices,  and  stood  there  looking  down  upon 
us,  —  a  strange/  tall,  threatening  figure,  which 
awoke,  I  could  not  tell  how,  a  certain  terror  in  my 
mind.  By  degrees  it  seemed  to  me  that  her  gaze 
fixed  upon  little  Mary,  —  and  I  felt  more  frightened 
still ;  though  what  could  any  one  have  done  to  the 
child  with  so  many  anxious  protectors  looking  on  ? 
However,  people  were  intent  upon  their  games,  or 
their  talks,  or  their  companions,  and  nobody  saw  her 
but  myself.  At  last  I  got  so  alarmed  that  1  left  my 
seat  to  tell  Sir  Thomas  of  her.  I  had  j  ust  made  one 
step  towards  him,  when  all  at  once,  with  a  strange 
crv,  the  woman  darted  down  the  bank.  It  was  at 
little  Mary  she  flew  :  she  rushed  down  upon  her 
like  a  tempest,  and  seized  the  child  crushing  up  her 
pretty  white  frock  and  her  dear  little  figure  violent- 
ly in  her  arms.  I  cried  out  too  in  my  fright,  —  for 
I  thought  she  was  mad,  —  and  various  people  sprang 
from  their  chairs,  one  of  the  last  to  be  roused  being 
Lady  Denzil,  who  was  talking  very  earnestly  to 
Lady  Berkhampstead.  The;  woman  gave  a  great 
loud  passionate  outcry,  as  she  seized  upon  little 
Mary.  And  the  child  cried  out  too,  one  single 
word,  which  in  a  moment  transfixed  me  where  I 
stood,  and  caught  Lady  Denzil's  ear  like  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet.  It  was  a  cry  almost  like  a  moan,  full 
of  terror,  and  dismay,  and  repugnance ;  and  yet  it 
was  one  of  the  sweetest  words  that  ever  falls  on  hu- 
man ears.  The  sound  stopped  everything,  even 
the  croquet,  and  called  Sir  Thomas  forward  from 
the  other  end  of  the  lawn.  The  one  word  that 
Mary  uttered,  that  filled  us  all  with  such  horror  and 
consternation,  was  "  Mamma !  " 

"  Yes,  my  darling,"  cried  the  woman,  holding  her 
close,  crumpling,  even  crashing  her  up  in  her  anus. 
"They  took  you  from  me  when  I  wasn't  myself! 
Did  /  know  where  they  were  going  to  bring  you  ? 
Here !  O  yes,  I  see  it  all  now.  Don't  touch  my 
child  !  —  don't  interfere  with  my  child !  —  she  sha'n't 
stay  here  another  day.  Her  father  would  curse  her 
if  he  knew  she  was  here." 

"  O,  please  set  me  down,"  said  little  Mary.  "  O 
mamma,  please  don't  hurt  me.  O,  my  lady  ! "  cried 
the  poor  child,  appealing  to  her  protectress.  Lady 
Denzil  got  up  tottering  as  she  heard  this  cry.  She 
came  forward  with  every  particle  of  color  gone  from 
her  face.  She  was  so  agitated  her  lips  could  seanv- 
ly  foiun  the  words;  but  she  had  the  courage  to  lay 
her  hand  upon  the  woman's  arm,  — 

"  Set  her  down,"  she  said.  "  If  you  have  any 
claim, — set  her  down  —  it  shall  be  seen  into.  Sir 
Thomas  ■ — 

The  stranger  turned  upon  her.  She  was  a  wo- 
man about  five-and-thirty,  strong  and  bold  and  vig- 
orous. I  don't  deny  she  was  a  handsome  woman. 
She  had  big  blazing  black  eyes,  and  a  complexion 
perhaps  a  little  heightened  by  her  walk  in  the  heat. 
She  turned  upon  Lady  Denzil,  shaking  off  her 
hand,  crushing  little  Mary  still  closer  in  one  arm, 
and  raising  the  other  with  a  wild  theatrical  ges- 
ture. 

"  You  !  "  she  cried  ;  "  if  I  were  to  tell  her  father 
she  was  with  you,  he  would  curse  her.  How  dare 
you  look  me  in  the  face,  —  a  woman  that 's  come 
after  her  child  !  You  that  gave  up  your  own  flesh 
and  blood.     Ay !     You  may  stare  at  her,  all  you 


fine  folks.  There  's  the  woman  that  sold  her  son 
to  marry  her  master.  She 's  got  her  grandeur, 
and  all  she*  bid  for ;  and  she  left  her  boy  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  streets,  and  go  for  a  common  sol- 
dier. And  she  's  never  set  her  eyes  on  him,  never 
since  he  was  two  years  old ;  and  now  she 's  come 
and  stole  my  little  Mary  from  me  !  " 

Before  this  speech  was  half  spoken  every  soul  in 
the  place  had  crowded  round  to  hear.  No  one 
thought  how  rude  it  was.  Utter  consternation  was 
in  everybody's  look.  As  for  Lady  Denzil,  she  stood 
like  a  statue,  as  white  as  marble,  in  the  same  spot, 
hearing  it  all.  She  did  not  move.  She  was  like 
an  image  set  down  there,  capable  of  no  individual 
action.  She  stood  and  gazed,  and  heard  it  all,  and 
saw  us  all  listening.  I  cannot  tell  what  dreadful 
pangs  were  rending  her  heart ;  but  she  stood  like  a 
dead  woman  in  the  sunshine,  neither  contradicting 
her  accuser  nor  making  even  one  gesture  in  her 
own  defence. 

Then  Sir  Thomas,  on  whom  there  had  surely 
been  some  spell,  came  forward,  dividing  the  crowd, 
and  took  the  stranger  by  the  arm.  "  Set  down  the 
child,"  he  said,  in  a  shaking  voice.  "  Set  her  down. 
How  dare  you  speak  of  a  mother's  rights  ?  Did 
you  ever  do  anything  for  her?  Set  down  the  child, 
woman.     You  have  no  business  here." 

"  I  never  forsook  my  own  flesh  and  blood,"  cried 
the  enraged  creature,  letting  poor  little  Mary  al- 
most fall  down  out  of  her  arms,  but  keeping  fast 
hohl  of  her.  ••  I  \e  a  better  right  here  than  any  of 
these  ■trahgoo.  I'm  her  son's  wife.  She's  little 
Mary's  grandmother,  though  she'll  deny  it.  She's 
that  kind  of  woman  that  would  deny  it  to  her  last 
breath.  I  know  she  would.  She 's  the  child's 
grandmother.  She  's  my  mother-in-law.  She 's 
ii  her  son  since  he  was  two  years  old. 
If  he  hears  the  very  name  of  mother  he  curses 
and  swears.  Let  me  alone,  I  have  come  for  my 
child  !  And  I  've  come  to  give  that  woman  her 
due ! " 

>!"  cried  Sir  Thomas.  His  voice  was  awful. 
He  would  not  touch  her,  for  he  was  a  gentleman  ; 
but  the  sound  of  his  voice  made  my  very  knees 
bend  and  tremble.  M  Go ! "  he  said,  —  "  not  a  word 
more."  He  was  so  overcome  at  last  that  he  put  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder  and  pushed  her  away,  and 
wildly  beckoned  to  the  servants,  who  were  standing 
listening  too.  The  woman  grasped  little  Mary  by 
her  dress.  She  crushed  up  the  child's  pretty  white 
cape  in  her  hot  hand  and  dragged  her  along  with 
her.  But  she  obeyed.  She  dared  not  resist  his 
voice ;  and  she  had  done  all  the  harm  it  was  possi- 
ble to  do. 

"  I  '11  go,"  she  said.  "  None  of  you  had  better 
touch  me.  I'm  twice  as  strong  as  you,  though 
you  're  a  man.  But  I  '11  go.  She  knows  what  I 
think  of  her  now ;  and  you  all  know  what  she  is," 
she  cried,  raising  her  voice.  "  To  marry  that. old 
man,  she  deserted  her  child  at  two  years  old,  and 
never  set  eyes  on  him  more.  That's  Lady  Denzil. 
Now  you  all  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  and  I  '11 
go." 

All  this  'time  Lady  Denzil  never  stirred;  but 
when  the  woman  moved  away,  dragging  little  Mary 
with  her,  all  at  once  my-  lady  stretched  out  her 
hands  and  gave  a  wild  cry.  "  The  child ! "  she 
cried  ;  "  the  child !  "  And  then  the  little  thing 
turned  to  her  with  the  strange  sympathy  we  had 
all  noticed.  I  don't  know  how  she  twitched  her- 
self out  of  her  mother's  excited,  passionate  grasp, 
but  she  rushed  back  and  threw  herself  at   Lady 
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Denzil's  feet,  and  clutched  hold  of  her  dress.  My 
lady,  who  had  not  moved  nor  spoken  except  those 
two  words,  —  who  was  old  and  capable  of  no  such 
exertion,  stooped  over  her  and  lifted  her  up.  I 
never  saw  such  a  sight.  She  was  as  pale  as  if  she 
had  been  dead.  She  had  received  such  a  shock  as 
might  well  have  killed  her.  Notwithstanding,  this 
is  what  she  did.  She  lifted  up  the  child  in  her 
arms,  broke  away  from  us  who  were  surrounding, 
mounted  the  steep  bank  like  a  girl,  with  her  treas- 
ure clasped  close  to  her  bosom,  and  before  any  one 
knew,  before  there  was  time  to  speak,  or  even  al- 
most think,  had  disappeared  with  her  into  the  house. 
The  woman  would  have  rushed  at  her,  sprung  upon 
her,  if  she  had  not  been  held  fast.  It  may  easily 
be  imagined  what  a  scene  it  was  when  the  mistress 
of  the  feast  disappeared,  and  a  family  secret  so 
extraordinary  was  thus  tossed  to  public  discussion. 
The  house  door  rajig  after  Lady  Denzil,  as  she 
rushed  in,  with  a  sound  like  a  cannon-shot.  The 
stranger  stood  struggling  in  the  midst  of  a  group 
of  men,  visitors  and  servants,  some  of  whom,  were 
trying  to  persuade,  some  to  force  her  away.  Sir 
Thomas  stood  by  himself,  with  his  old  pale  hands 
piteously  clasped  together,  and  his  head  bent.  He 
was  overwhelmed  by  shame  and  trouble,  and  the 
shock  of  this  frightful  scene.  He  did  not  seem  able 
for  the  first  moment  to  face  any  one,  to  lift  his  eyes 
to  the  disturbed  and  fluttering  crowd,  who  were  so 
strangely  in  the  way.  And  we  all  stood  about 
thunderstruck,  staring  in  each  other's  faces,  not 
knowing  what  to  do  or  to  say.  Lady  Berkhamp- 
stead,  with  the  instinct  of  a  great  lady,  was  the  first 
to  recover  herself.  She  turned  to  me,  I  scarcely 
know  why,  nor  could  she  have  told  why.  "  I  know 
my  carriage  is  waiting,"  she  said,  "  and  I  could  not 
think  of  disturbing  dear  Lady  Denzil  to  say  good 
by.  Will  you  tell  her  how  sorry  I  am  to  go  away 
without  seeing  her  ?  "  They  all  came  crowding 
round  me  with  almost  the  same  words,  as  soon  as 
she  had  set  the  example.  And  presently  Sir 
Thomas  roused  up,  as  it  were,  from  his  stupor. 
And  for  the  next  few  minutes  there  was  nothing 
but  shaking  of  hands,  and  the  rolling  up  of  car- 
riages, and  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  everybody  to 
smile  and  look  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  "  So 
long  as  it  does  not  make  dear  Lady  Denzil  ill,"  one 
of  the  ladies  said.  "  It  is  so  disagreeable  to  be 
so  close  upon  the  road.  It  might  have  happened  to 
any  of  us,"  said  another.  u  Of  course  the  creature 
is  mad ;  she  should  be  shut  up  somewhere."  They 
said  such  words  with  the  natural  impulse  of  saying 
anything  to  break  the  terrible  impression  of  the 
scene ;  but  they  were  all  almost  as  much  shocked 
and  shaken  as  the  principals  in  it.  I  never  saw 
such  a  collection  of  pale  faces  as  those  that  went 
from  the  Lodge  that  afternoon.  I  was  left  last  of 
all.  Somehow  the  woman  who  had  made  so  dread- 
ful a  disturbance  had  disappeared  without  anybody 
knowing  where.  Sir  Thomas  and  I  were  left  alone 
on  the  lawn,  which  ten  minutes  ago  —  I  don't  think 
it  was  longer  —  had  been  so  gay  and  so  crowded. 
So  far  as  I  was  myself  concerned,  that  was  the  most 
trying  moment  of  all.  Everybody  had  spoken  to 
inc  as  if  I  belonged  to  the  house,  but  in  reality  I 
did  not  belong  to  the  house ;  and  I  felt  like  a  spy 
as  I  stood  with  Sir  Thomas  all  alone.  And  what 
was  worse,  he  felt  it  too,  and  looked  at  me  with  the 
forced  painful  smile  he  had  put  on  for  the  others, 
as  if  he  felt  I  wa3  just  like  them,  and  it  was  also 
needful  for  me. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  staying,"  I  said ;  "  don't 


you  think  I  could  be  of  any  use  ?  Lady  Denzil  per- 
haps "  — 

Sir  Thomas  took  my  hand  and  shook  it  in  an  im- 
perative way.  "  No,  no,"  he  said  with  his  set  smile. 
He  even  turned  me  towards  the  gate  and  touched 
my  shoulder  with  his  agitated  hand  —  half  (no 
doubt)  because  he  knew  I  meant  kindly  —  but  half 
to  send  me  away. 

"  She  might  like  me  to  do  something,"  I  said,  pit- 
eously. But  all  that  Sir  Thomas  did  was  to  wring 
my  hand  and  pat  my  shoulder,  and  say,  "  No,  no." 
I  was  obliged  to  follow  the  rest  with  an  aching  heart. 
As  I  went  out  one  of  the  servants  came  after  me.  It 
was  a  man  who  had  been  long  in  the  family,  and 
knew  a  great  deal  about  the  Denzils.  He  came  to 
tell  me  he  was  very  much  frightened  about  the  wo- 
man, who  had  disappeared  nobody  could  toll  how. 
"  I  'm  afraid  she  's  hiding  about  somewhere,"  he  said, 
"  to  come  again."  And  then  he  glanced  round  to 
see  that  nobody  was  by,  and  looked  into  my  face. 
"  All  that  about  my  lady  is  true,"  he  said,  —  "  true 
as  gospel.     I  've  knowed  it  this  forty  years." 

"  They  've  been  very  kind  to  you,  Wellman,"  I 
said,  indignantly,  —  "  for  shame !  to  think  you  should 
turn  upon  your  good  mistress  now." 

"  Turn  upon  her !  "  said  Wellman  ;  "  not  if  I  was 
to  be  torn  in  bits ;  but  being  such  a  friend  of  the 
family,  I  thought  it  might  be  a  satisfaction  to  you, 
ma'am,  to  know  as  it  was  true." 

If  anything  could  have  made  my  heart  more  heavy 
I  think  it  would  have  been  that.  He  thought  it 
would  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  know.  And  after 
the  first  moment  of  pity  was  past,  were  there  not 
some  people  to  whom  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to 
know  ?  who  would  tell  it  all  over  and  gloat  upon  it, 
and  say  to  each  other  that  pride  went  before  a  fall '? 
My  heart  was  almost  bursting  as  I  crossed  the  Green 
in  the  blazing  afternoon  sunshine,  and  saw  the 
cricketers  still  playing  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Ah  me !  was  this  what  brought  such  sad  indulgent 
experience  to  Lady  Denzil's  eyes,  —  was  this  what 
made  her  know  by  instinct  when  anything  was 
wrong  in  a  house  ?  I  could  not  think  at  first  what 
a  terrible  accusation  it  was  that  had  been  brought 
against  her.  I  thought  only  of  her  look,  of  her  des- 
perate snatch  at  the  child,  of  her  rush  up  the  steep 
bank  with  little  Mary  in  her  arms.  She  could 
scarcely  have  lifted  the  child  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, —  what  wild  despair,  what  longing  must 
have  stimulated  her  to  such  an  effort !  I  put  down 
my  veil  to  cover  my  tears.  Dear  Lady  Denzil ! 
how  sweet  she  was,  how  tender,  how  considerate  of 
everybody.  Blame  never  crossed  her  lips.  I  can- 
not describe  the  poignant  aching  sense  of  her  suffer- 
ing that  grew  upon  me  till  I  readied  my  own  house. 
When  I  was  there,  out  of  sight  of  everybody,  I  sat 
down  and  cried  bitterly.  And  then  gradually,  by 
degrees  it  broke  upon  me  what  it  was  that  had  hap- 
pened, —  what  the  misery  was,  and  the  shame. 

She  must  have  done  it  forty  years  ago,  as  Well- 
man  said,  when  she  was  quite  young,  and  no  doubt 
ignorant  of  the  awful  thing  she  was  doing.  She  had 
done  it,  and  she  had  held  by  it  ever  since,  —  had 
given  her  child  up  at  two  years  old,  and  had  never 
seen  him  again.  Good  Lord  !  could  any  woman  do 
that  and  live  ?  Her  child,  two  years  old.  My  mind 
seemed  to  grow  bewildered  going  over  and  over  that 
fact,  —  evidently  it  was  a  fact.  Her  child,  —  her 
own  son. 

And  for  forty  years !  To  keep  it  all  up  and  stand 
by  it,  and  never  to  flinch  or  falter.  If  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  to  a  good  purpose  for  so  long,  what  can  it  be 
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to  keep  by  an  evil  one  ?  How  could  she  do  it  ?  Then 
a  hundred  little  words  she  had  said  came  rushing  in- 
to my  mind.  And  that  look,  —  the  look  she  cast 
after  the  deserter  on  the  road  2  I  understood  it 
all  now.  Her  heart  had  been  longing  for  him  all 
the  time.  She  had  loved  her  child  more  than  other 
mothers  love,  every  day  of  all  that  time. 

Poor  Lady  Denzil !  dear  Lady  Denzil !  this  was 
the  end  of  all  my  reasonings  on  the  matter.  I  went 
over  it  again  and  again,'  but  I  never  came  to  any 
ending  but  this :  The  thing  was  dreadful ;  but  she 
was  not  dreadful.  There  was  no  change  in  her.  I 
did  not  realize  any  guilt  on  her  part.  My  heart  only 
bled  for  the  long  anguish  she  had  suffered,  and  from 
the  shock  she  was  suffering  from  now. 

But  before  evening  on  this  very  same  day 
house  was  filled  with  people  discussing  the  whole 
story.  No  one  had  heard  any  more  than  I  had 
heard ;  but  by  this  time  a  thousand  versions  of  the 
story  were  afloat  Some  people  said  she  had  gone 
astray  when  sue  was  young,  and  had  been  cast  oil' by 
her  family,  and  that  Sir  Thomas  had  rescued  her : 
mid  there  were  whispers  that  such  stories  were  not 
so  rare,  if  we  knew  all :  a  vile  echo  that  always 
breathes  after  a  real  tragedy.  And  some  said  she  was 
of  no  family,  but  had  been  the  former  Lady  Denzil's 
maid ;  some  thought  it  was  Sir  Thomas's  own  son  that 
had  been  thus  cast  away  ;  some  said  he  had  been  left 
on  the  streets  and  no  provision  made  for  him.  My 
neighbors  went  into  a  hundred  details.  Old  Mr. 
Clifford  thought  it  was  a  bad  story  indeed  ;  an  1  the 
Hector  shook  -his  head,  and  said  that  for  a  person  in 
Lady  Denzil's  position  such  a  scandal  was  dreadful ; 
it  was  such  an  example  to  the  lower  classes.  Mrs. 
Damerel  was  s Lill  more  depressed.  She  said  she 
would  not  be  surprised  at  anything  Molly  Jackson 
could  do  after  this.  As  for  Mrs.  Wood  who  came  late 
in  the  evening,  all  agape,  to  inquire  into  the  news, 
with  something  like  a  malicious  satisfaction  in  her 
lace,  I  lost  all  patience  when  she  appeared.  I  had 
compelled  myself  to  bear  what  the  others  said,  but  I 
would  not  put  up  with  her. 

"  Lady  Denzil  is  my  dear  friend,"  I  broke  out 
not  without  tears  ;  u  a  great  trouble  has  come  upon 
her.  A  madwoman  has  been  brought  against  her 
with  an  incredible  story ;  and  when  a  story  is  in- 
credible people  always  believe  it.  If  you  w<int  to 
hear  any  more,  go  to  other  people  who  were  present. 
I  can't  tell  you  anything,  and  if  I  must  say  so, 
I  won'!;." 

u  Good  gracious,  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  don't  go  out  of 
your  senses!"  said  my  visitor.  "If  Lady  Denzil 
has  done  something  dreadful,  that  does  not  alloc t 
you '? " 

"  But  it  does  affect  me,"  I  said,  "  infinitely ;  it 
clouds  over  heaven  and  earth ;  it  changes,  —  never 
mind  ;  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  about  it.  If  you 
are  anxious  to  hear,  you  must  go  to  some  one  else 
than  me." 

41  Well,  I  am  very  glad  I  was  not  there,"  said  Mrs. 
Wood,  "  with  my  innocent  girls.  I  am  very  glad 
now  I  never  made  any  attempt  to  make  friends  with 
her,  though  you  know  how  often  you  urged  me  to 
do  it.  I  am  quite  happy  to  think  I  did  not  yield  to 
you  now." 

I  had  no  spirit  to  contradict  this  monstrous  piece 
of  pretence.  I  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  her  anyhow  ; 
for  though  I  might  feel  myself  for  an  instant  sup- 
ported by  my  indignation,  the  blow  had  gone  to  my 
heart,  and  I  had  no  strength  to  struggle  against  it. 
The  thought  of  all  that  Lady  Denzil  aught  be  suffer- 
ing confused  me  with  a  dull  sense  of  pain.     And  yet 


things. were  not  then  at  their  worst  with  my  lady. 
Next  morning  it  was  found  that  little  Mary  had 
been  stolen  away. 

CHAPTEE    IV. 

That  was  a  dreadful  morning  on  the  Green. 
After  the  lovely  weather  we  had  been  having,  all 
the  winds  and  all  the  fiends  seemed  to  have  been 
unchained.  It  blew  a  hurricane  during  the  night, 
and  next  day  the  Green  was  covered  with  great 
branches  of  trees  which  had  been  torn  off  and  scat- 
tered about  like  wreck  on  a  seashore.  After  this 
came  rain  ;  it  poured  as  if  the  windows  of  heaven 
were  open,  when  Sir  Thomas  himself  stepped  in 
upon  me  like  a  ghost,  as  I  sat  at  my  solitary  break- 
Those  twenty-four  hours  had  passed  over  him 
like  so  many  years.  He  was  haggard  and  ashy 
pale,  and  feeble.  His  very  mind  seemed  to  be  con- 
1'ised.  "We  have  lost  the  child,"  he  said  to  me, 
with  a  voice  from  which  all  modulation  and  softness 
had  gone.     "  Will  you  come  and  see  my  wife  ?  " 

"  Lost !  Little  Mary  ?  "  I  cried. 

And  then  all  his  courage  gave  way  :  he  sat  down 
speechless,  with  his  lips  quivering,  and  bitter  tears 
in  his  worn  old  eyes.  Then  he  got  up  restless  and 
shaking.  "  Come  to  my  wife,"  he  said.  There  was 
not  another  word  exchanged  between  us.  I  put  on 
my  cloak  with  the  hood  over  my  head,  and  went 
with  him  on  the  moment.  As  we  crossed  the  Green 
a  sort  of  procession  arrived,  two  or  three  great  vans 
packed  with  people,  with  music  and  flags,  which 
proceeded  to  discharge  their  contents  at  the  "  Bar- 
low "  under  the  soaking  rain.  They  had  come 
for  a  day's  pleasure,  poor  creatures,  and  this  was 
the  sort  of  day  they  got.  The  sight  of  them  is  so 
associated  in  my  mind  with  that  miserable  moment, 
that  I  don't  think  I  could  forget  it  were  I  to  live  a 
hundr.  1  to  join  on  somehow  to 

the  tragical  brcaking-up  of  the  party  on  the  day  be- 
fore. This  was. nothing  but  the  external  elements  : 
but  it  chimed  in  with  its  little  sermon  on  the  vanity 
of  all  things.  My  lady  was  in  her  own  room  when 
I  entered  the  Lodge.  The  shock  had  struck  her 
down  as  I  found,  but  she  was  not  calm  enough,  or 
weak  enough  to  go  to  bed.  She  lay  on  a  soili  in 
her  dressing-gown  ;  she  was  utterly  pale,  not  a  touch 
of  her  sweet  color  left,  and  her  hands  shook  as 
she  held  them  out  to  me.  She  held  them  out,  and 
looked  up  in  my  face  with  appealing  eyes,  which 
put  me  in  mind  of  little  Mary's.  And  then,  when  I 
stooped  down  over  her  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
to  kiss  her,  she  pressed  my  hands  so  in  hers,  that 
frail  and  thin  as  her  fingers  were,  I  almost  cried  out 
with  pain.  Mrs.  Florentine,  her  old  maid,  stood 
close  by  the  head  of  her  mistress's  sofa.  She  stood 
looking  on  very  grave  and  steady,  without  any  sur- 
prise, as  if  she  knew  it  all. 

For  a  few  minutes  Lady  Denzil  could  not  speak. 
And  when  she  did.  her  words  came  out  with  a  burst, 
all  at  once.  "Did  he  tell  you?"  she  said.  "I 
thought  you  would  help  me.  You  have  nobody  to 
keep  you  back;  neither  husband  nor —  I  said  I 
was  sure  of  you." 

"  Dear  Lady  Denzil,"  I  said,  '•  if  I  can  do  any- 
thing, to  the  utmost  of  my  strength  —  " 

She  held  my  hand  fast,  and  looked  at  me  as  if  she 
would  look  me  through  and  through.  "  That  was 
what  I  said,  —  that  was  what  I  said!"  she  cried; 
"  you  can  do  what  your  heart  says  ;  you  can  bring 
her  back  to  me  ;  my  child,  my  little  (mild  !  I  never 
had  but  a  little  child,  —  never  that  I  knew ' " 
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"I  will  do  whatever  you  tell  me,"  I  said,  trying 
to  soothe  her ;  "  but  O  !  don't  wear  yourself  out. 
You  will  be  ill  if  you  give  way." 

I  said  this,  I  suppose,  because  everybody  says  it 
when  any  one  is  in  trouble.  I  don't  know  any  bet- 
ter reason.  "  That 's  what  I  'm  -always  telling  my 
lady,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Florentine ;  "  but  she  pays 
no  heed  to  me." 

Lady  Denzil  gave  us  both  a  faint  little  smile. 
She  knew  too  much  not  to  know  how  entirely  a 
matter  of  conventional  routine  it  was  that  we  should 
say  this  to  her.  She  made  a  pause,  and  then  she 
took  my  hand  once  more. 

"  I  ought  to  tell  you,"  she  said,  —  "  it  is  all  true,  — 
every  word.  Florentine  knows  everything  from  the 
first  to  the  last.  I  was  a  poor  soldier's  widow,  and 
I  was  destitute.  I  was  too  young  to  knoAv  what  I 
was  doing,  and  I  was  pretty,  they  said,  and  there 
were  men  that  would  have  taken  advantage  of  my 
simplicity.  But  Sir"  Thomas  was  never  like  that. 
I  married  him  to  buy  a  livelihood  for  my  child 
—  and  then  he  was  very  good  to  me.  When  he 
married  me,  I  was  a  forlorn  creature,  with  nothing 
to  live  my  helpless  baby.  I  gave  up  my  child, 
Florentine  knows ;  and  yet  every  day,  every  year 
of  his  life,  I  've  followed  him  in  my  heart.  If  he  had 
been  living  in  my  sight,  I  could  not  have  known 
more  of  him.  "What  I  say  is  every  word  true,  Flor- 
entine will  tell  you.  I  want  you,"  grasping  my  hand 
tightly,  "to  tell  everything  to  him?'. 

"  To  him ! "  said  I,  with  a  gasp  of  astonishment, 
not  knowing  what  she  meant. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Denzil,  holding  my  hand  fast, 
"  to  my  boy,  — I  want  you  to  see  my  boy.  Tell  him 
there  has  never  been  a  day  I  have  not  followed  him 
in  my  heart.  All  his  wilfulness  I  have  felt  was  my 
fault.  I  have  prayed  God  on  my  knees  to  lay  the 
blame  on  me.  That  day  when  I  saw  the  deserter  — 
I  want  you  to  tell  him  everything.  I  want  you  to 
ask  him  to  give  me  back  the  child." 

I  gave  a  cry  of  astonishment:  an  exclamation 
which  I  could  not  resist.  "  Can  you  expect  it  ?  "  I 
said. 

"  Ah  yes,  I  expect  it,"  said  Lady  Denzil ;  "  not 
that  I  have  any  right,  —  I  expect  it  from  his  heart. 
Florentine  will  tell  you  everything.  It  is  she  who 
has  watched  over  him.  We  never  talked  of  any- 
thing else,  she  and  I ;  never  a  day  all  these  forty 
years  but  I  have  figured  to  myself  what  my  darling 
was  doing:  I  say  my  darling,"  she  cried,  as  with  a 
sharp  pang,  with  a  sudden  gush  of  tears ;  "  and  he 
is  a  man  and  a  soldier,  and  in  prison.  Think 
of  that,  and  think  of  all  I  have  had  to  bear ! " 

I  could  not  make  any  answer.  I  could  only  press 
her  hand  with  a  dumb  sympathy.  As  for  Mrs. 
Florentine,  she  stood  witli  her  eyes  cast  down,  and 
smoothed  the  chintz  cover  with  her  hand,  taking  no 
part  in  look  or  word.  The  story  was  no  surprise  to 
her.  She  knew  everything  about  it ;  she  was  a  chief 
actor  in  it ;  she  had  no  need  to  show  any  sympathy. 
The  union  between  her  mistress  and  herself  was 
deeper  than  that. 

"  When  he  married  this  woman,  I  was  ready  to 
believe  it  would  be  for  his  good,"  said  my  lady,  when 
she  had  recovered  herself.  "  I  thought  it  was  some- 
how giving  him  back  what  I  had  taken  from  him. 
I  sent  her  presents  secretly.  He  has  been  very, 
very  wilful :  and  Sir  Thomas  was  so  good  to  him  ! 
He  took  his  mother  from  him ;  but  he  gave  him 
money,  education,  everything  a  young  man  wants. 
There  are  many  young  men,"  said  Lady  Denzil,  pa- 
thetically, "  who  think  but  little  of  their  mothers," 


—  and  then  she  made  a  pause.  "  There  was  young 
Clifford,  for  example,"  she  added,  "and  the*  Rec- 
tor's brother  who  ran  away,  —  their  mothers  broke 
their  hearts,  but  the  boys  did  not  care  much.  I  have 
suffered  in  everything  he  suffered  by ;  but  yet  if  he 
had, been  here,  perhaps  he  would  not  have  cared 
for  me." 

"  That  is  not  possible,"  I  said,  not  seeing  what 
she  meant. 

"  O,  it  "is  possible,  very  possible,"  she  said.  "  I 
have  seen  it  times  without  number.  I  have  tried  to 
take  a  little  comfort  from  it.  If  it  had  been  a  girl, 
I  would  never,  never  have  given  her  up ;  but  a  boy 

—  That  was  what  I  thought.  I  don't  defend  my- 
self. Let  him  be  the  judge,  —  I  want  him  to  be  the 
judge.  That  woman  is  a  wicked  woman  ;  she  has 
disgraced  him  and  left  him ;  she  will  bring  my  child 
up  to  ruin.  Ask  him  to  give  me  back  my  poor  lit- 
tle child." 

"  I  will  do  what  I  can,"  I  said,  faltering.  I  was 
pledged ;  yet  how  was  I  to  do  it  ?  My  courage 
failed  me,  as  I  sat  by  her  dismayed  and  received  my 
commission.  When  she  heard  the  tremulous  sound 
of  my  voice,  she  turned  round  to  me  and  held  my 
hand  close  in  hers  once  more. 

"  You  can  do  everything,"  she  said.  Her  voice 
had  suddenly  grown  hoarse.  She  was  at  such  su- 
preme height  of  emotion,  that  the  sight  of  her 
frightened  me.  I  kissed  her ;  I  soothed  her ;  I  prom- 
ised to  do  whatever  she  would.  And  then  she  be- 
came impatient  that  I  should  set  out.  She  was  not 
aware  of  the  rain  or  the  storm.  She  was  too  much 
absorbed  in  herself  even  to  hear  the  furious  wail  of 
the  wind  and  the  blast  of  rain  against  the  windows. 
I  believe  she  would  have  done  as  much  for  me. 
Before  Florentine  followed  me  with  my  cloak,  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  not  to  lose  any  more  time.  It 
was  from  her  -I  got  all  the  details :  the  poor  fellow's 
name,  and  where  he  was,  and  all  about  him.  He 
had  been  very  wild,  Florentine  said.  Sir  Thomas 
had  done  everything  for  him ;  but  he  had  not  been 
grateful,  and  he  had  been  very  wild.  His  wife  was 
an  abandoned  woman,  wicked  and  shameless ;  and 
he  too  had  taken  to  evil  courses.  He  had  strained 
Sir  Thomas's  patience  to  the  utmost  time  after  time. 
And  then  he  had  enlisted.  His  regiment  was  in  the 
Tower,  and  he  was  under  confinement  there  for  in- 
subordination. Such  was  the  brief  story.  "  Many 
a  time  I  've  thought,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Florentine, 
"  if  my  lady  did  but  know  him  as  she  was  abreaking 
of  her  heart  for !  If  he  'd  been  at  home,  he  'd  have 
killed  her.   But  all  she  knows  is  that  he  's  her  .child, 

—  to  love,  and  nothing  more." 

"  The  Tower  is  a  long  way  from  our  railway,"  I 
said  :  "  but  it  does  not  much  matter  in  a  cab." 

"  Law,  ma'am,  you  're  never  agoing  to-day  ? " 
said  Florentine.  But  I  had  no  intention  of  arguing 
the  question  with  her.  I  went  into  the  library  to 
Sir  Thomas  to  bid  him  good  by.  And  he  too  was 
amazed  when  I  told  him.  He  took  my  hand  as  his 
wife  had  done,  and  shook  it,  and  looked  pitifully  in- 
to my  face.  "  It  is  I  who  ought  to  go,"  he  said. 
But  he  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  go.  He  ordered  the  carriage  to  come 
round  for  me,  and  brought  me- wine,  —  some  won- 
derful old  wine  he  had  in  his  cellar,  which  I  knew 
no  difference  in  from  the  commonest  sherry.  But 
it  pleased  him,  I  suppose,  to  think  he  had  given  me 
his  best.  And  before  I  went  away,  he  gave  me 
much  more  information  about  the  unfortunate  man 
I  was  going  to  see.  "  He  is  not  bad  at  heart,"  said 
Sir  Thomas ;  "  I  don't  think  he  is  bad  at  heart ;  but 
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his  wife  is  a  wicked  woman."  And  when  I  was  go- 
ing away,  he  stooped  his  gray  aged  countenance  over 
me,  and  kissed  me  solemnly  on  the  forehead.  When 
I  found  myself  driving  along  the  wet  roads,  with  the 
rain  sweeping  so  in  the  horses'  faces  that  it  was  all 
the  half-blinded  coachman  could  do  to  keep  them  go- 
ing against  the  wind,  I  was  so  bewildered  by  my  own 
position  that  I  felt  stupid  for  the  moment.  I  was 
going  to  the  Tower,  to  see  Sergeant  Gray,  in  con- 
finement for  disrespect  to  his  superior  officer,  — go- 
ing to  persuade  him  to  exert  himself  to  take  his  child 
from  his  wife's  custody,  and  give  her  to  his  mother, 
whom  he  did  not  know.  I  had  not  even  heard  how 
it  Avas  that  little  Mary  had  been  stolen  away.  I  had 
taken  that  for  granted,  in  face  of  the  immediate  call 
upon  me.  I  had  indeed  been  swept  up,  as  it  were, 
by  the  strong  wind  of  emotion,  and  carried  away, 
and  thrust  forward  into  a  position  I  could  not  un- 
derstand. Then  I  recognized  the  truth  of  Lady 
Denzil's  words.  I  had  nobody  to  restrain  ma  :  00 
husband  at  home  to  find  fault  with  anything  I  might 
do;  nobody  to  wonder,  or  fret,  or  be  annoyed  by  the 
burden  I  bad  taken  upon  me.  The  recollection 
made  my  heart  swell  a  little,  not  with  pleasure.  And 
yet  it  wad  very  true.  Poor  Mr.  Mulgrave,  had  he 
been  living,  wu  a  man  who  would  sure 

to  find  limit.  It  is  dreary  to  thin::  of  one's  self  as  of 
so  little  importance  to  any  one;  but,  perhaps,  one 
ought  to  think  more  than  one  does,  that  if  tin 
tion  is  a  dreary  one,  it  has  its  benefits  too.  One  is 
i'i\''^  to  do  what  one  pleases,  —  I  could 
myself;  I  had  no  one  else  to  answer  to.  At -such  a 
moment  there  wu  an  advantage  in  that. 

At  the  station  I  met  the  Hector,  who  was  going 
to  town  by  the  same  train.     "  Bleat  my  so;,'. 

rave,"  he  said,  "  what  a  dreadful  day  you  have 
d  for  travelling.  I  thought  there  was  no  one 
•  on  the  world  but  B 

'•  There  was  D  [said.     "  1 

•  ing  about  business  which  cannot  be  put  0 

He  was  very  kind  :  be  g 
put  me  into  a  email  :;d  not  insist  that   I 

should    talk    to    him    un    the   way    I  .    Iked 

:h  himself  it  is  true,  but  he  was  satisfied  when 
1  said  yes  and  no.  Just  before  we  got  to  town; 
burned  to  my  errand.  Mfyoor 
•  iilng  I  can  do  for  you,"  he  said  ;  ••  if  there 
is  anything  that  a  man  could  look  after  be.tter  than, 
a  lady,  you  know  how  glad  I  should  be  to  be  of  any 
use." 

'•  Thank  you,"  I  said.  My  feelings  were  not 
mirthful,  but.  yet  I  could  have  bunt  out  laughing. 
I  wonder  if  the  any  business  that  a  man 

can  do  better  than  a  la<iy,  when  it  happ 

s  and  not  his?     I  have  never  got  i 
at  way  from  the  men  that  have  belonged 
tome.     And  to  think  of  putting  my  deli 

in  Mr.  Damercl's  soft,  clerical  hands, 
had  no  bone  in  them  !    He  got  me  a  cab,  which 
was.  something,  —  though  to  be  sure  a  porter  would 
have  done  it  quite  as  well, —  I  his  eyes 

to  their  utmost  width  when  he  heard  me  tell  the 
coachman  to  go  to  the  Tower. 

What  a  drive  it  was  !  our  thirty  mil;  s  of  railway 
was  nothing  to  it;  through  all  those  damp,  dreary, 
glistening  London  streets  —  streets  narrow  and 
drearily  vicious* — streets  still  more  drearily  :•  spect- 
able ;  desert  lines  of  warehouses  and  off.. 
crowded   thoroughfares  with  dreary  •  in  a 

lock,  and  dreary  people  crowding  about  surmounted 
with  umbrellas  —  miles   upon   miles,   streets   upon 
.-.from  Paddington  to  the  Tower.     I  think  it 


was  the  first  drive  of  the  kind  I  ever  took,  and  if 
you  can  suppose  me  wrapped  up  in  my  waterproof 
cloak,  a  little  excited  about  the  unknown  man  I  was 
going  to  see  ;  trying  to  form  my  sentences,  what  I 
was  to  say  ;  pondering  how  I  should  bring  in  my 
arguments  best ;  wondering  where  I  should  have  to 
go  to  find  the  mother  and  the  child.  Poor  little 
Mary !  after  the  little  gleam  of  love  and  of  luxury 
that  had  opened  upon  her,  to  be  snatched  off  into 
the  dreary  world  of  poverty,  with  a  violent  mother 
whom  it  was  evident  she  feared  !  And  poor  mother 
too  !  She  might  be  violent  and  yet  might  love  her 
child  ;  she  might  be  wicked  and  yet  might  love  her 
child.  To  go  and  snatch  the  little  creature  back, 
at  all  hazards,  was  an  act  which  to  the  popidar  mind 
would  always  look  like  a  much  higher  strain  of  vir- 
tue than  dear  Lady  Denzil's  abandonment.  I  could 
not  defend  Lady  Denzil,  even  to  myself;  and  what 
could  I  say  for  her  to  her  son,  who  knew  her  not  V 

At  least  an  hour  was  lost  before  I  got  admittance 
to  Sergeant  Gray.  As  it  happend,  by  a  fortunate 
chance,  Robert  Seymour  was  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  came  to  my  assistance.  Put  for  that  I 
.  have  failed  altogether.  Robert  was  greatly 
amazed  by  the  request  I  made  him,  but  of  r 
he  did  what  I  wanted,  lie  told  me  Sergeant  Gray 
Wit  not  in  prison,  but  simply  confined  to  his  quar- 
.iid  that  he  was  a  very  strange  sort  of  man. 
"  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  can  want  with 
him."  he  said.  M  Yes,  of  course.  I  am  dreadfully 
curious  —  men  are  —  you  know  it  is  dour 
You  may  as  well  tell  me  what  you  want  v. 

"  It  is  nothing  to  lauyh  about,"  said  I ;  "it  is  more 
than  comical.  I  have  a  message  to  him  from 
•  tli.T.     And  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

"I  understand,"  said  Robert,  "  I  MR   to  take  my- 
flf.     Here  is  the  door;  bfl  tat  tell  me 

anything  you  ki  him  when 

him.  He  is  the  strangest  fellow  in  the  regiment.  I 
never  can  make  him  out."  . 

Ami  in  two  minutes  more  I  was  face  to  face  with 
nt  Gray. 

He  must  have  been  like  his  father     There  was 
not  a  feature  in  his  face  which  recalled  Lady  Den- 
zil's.   He  was  an  immensely  tall,  powerful  man,  with 
j  chestnut  brown  hair,  and  vigor  and  life  in 
line  of  his  great  frame.     I  expected  to  find  a 
.'■r   partially  sentimental;  and  I  found  a  big 
man  in  undress,  marching  freely  about  his   room, 
with  a  long  pipe  by  the  fire,  and  his  beer  and  gl 
on  tin.-  t....i.-.     I  had  expected  a  refined  man,  bear- 
ing traces  of  gentleman  written  on  him,  and  the  fine 

i  that  became  Lady  Denzil's  son. 
something  about  him,  when  one  came  to  look  at  him 
a  second  time,  —  but  what  was  it  'i  Traces  of  dissi- 
pation, a  look  of  bravado,  an  instant  standing  to  his 
arms  in  self-defence,  whatever  I  might  have 
to  accuse  him  of;  and  the  insufferable  coxcomb  air 
which  comes  naturally  to  the  meanest  member  of 
the  household  troops.  Such  was  the  rapid  iaipi  - 
sion  I  formed  as  I  went  in.  He  took  off  his  cap  with 
an  air  of  amazement  yet  assurance,  but  put  it  on 
i  immediately.  I  stood  treinbiiiv;  before  this 
.  unknown  man.  If  the  door  had 
been  open,  I  think  I  should  have  rim  away.  Put  as 
it  was,  1  had  no  resource. 

'•Mr.  Gray,*'  L  said,  all  at  once,  half  fro 
ice,  half  to  get  it  over,  "I  have  come  to  you  from, 
your  mother." 

The  man  actually  staggered  as  he  si-ocd  before 
me,  —  he  fell  back  and  gazed  at  me  as  if  I  had 
been  a  ghost.     '•  From  my  mother  V  "  he  said,  and 
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his  lips  seemed  to  refuse  articulation.  His  surprise 
vanquished  him ;  which  was  more  than  with  my  in- 
dividual forces  I  could  have  hoped  to  do. 

"  From  your  mother,"  I  repeated.  "  I  have  come 
direct  from  her,  where  she  is  lying  ill  and  much 
shaken.  She  has  told  me  all  her  story,  —  and  I 
love  her  dearly,  —  that  is  why  she  sent  me  to  you." 

All  the  time  I  was  speaking,  he  still  stood  and 
stared  at  me ;  but  when  I  stopped,  he  appeared 
gradually  to  come  to  himself.  He  brought  forward, 
from  where  it  stood  against  the  wall,  very  deliber- 
ately, another  chair,  and,  sitting  down,  looked  at 
me  intently.  "  If  she  has  told  you  all  her  story," 
he  said,  "  you  will  know  how  little  inducement  I 
have  to  listen  to  anything  she  may  say." 

"  Yes,"  said  'I,  feeling  not  a  fictitious  but  a  real 
passion  swelling  up  into  my  throat,  "  she  has  told  me 
everything,  more  than  you  can  know.  She  has  told 
me  how  for  forty  years  —  is  it  forty  years?  she  has 
watched  over  you  in  secret,  spent  her  days  in  think- 
ing of  you,  and  her  nights  in  praying  for  you.  Ah, 
don't  smile  !  if  you  had  seen  her  pale  and  broken  in 
all  her  pride,  lying  trembling  and  telling  me  this,  it 
would  have  touched  your  heart." 

And  I  could  see  that  it  did  touch  his  heart,  being 
so  new  and  unusual  to  him.  He  was  not  a  cynical, 
over-educated  man,  accustomed  to  such  appeals, 
and  to  believe  them  nonsense.  And  it  touched  him, 
being  so  unexpected.  Then  he  made  a  little  effort 
to  recover  himself  and  the  natural  bravado  of  his 
character  and  profession.  "  In  all  her  pride  ! "  he 
said,  bitterly.  "  Yes,  that 's  very  well  said  ;  she 
liked  her  pride  better  than  me." 

"  She  liked  your  life  better  than  you,"  said  I,  — 
and  heaven  forgive  me  if  I  spoke  like  a  sophist, — 
M  and  your  comfort.  To  secure  bread  to  you  and 
education,  she  made  that  vow.  When  she  had  once 
made  it,  she  had  to  keep  it.  But  I  tell  you  what 
she  told  me  not  three  hours  ago.  '  There  has  never 
been  a  day  I  have  not  followed  him  in  my  heart.' 
That  is  what  she  said.  She  and  her  old  maid,  who 
used  to  see  you  and  watch  over  you,  talked  of  noth- 
ing else.  Fancy !  you  a  young  man  growing  up, 
taking  your  own  way,  going  against  the  wishes  of 
your  best  friends  ;  and  your  mother,  who  dared  not 
go  to  you,  watching  you  from  far  off,  weeping  over 
you,  praying  on  her  knees,  thinking  of  nothing  else, 
talking  of  nothing  else  when  she  was  alone  and  dared 
do  it.  At  other  times,  she  had  to  go  into  the 
world  to  please  her  husband,  to  act  as  if  you  had  no 
existense.  And  all  the  time  she  was  thinking  of 
nothing  but  you  in  her  heart." 

He  had  got  up  before  I  came  so  far.  He  was  un- 
questionably moved ;  his  step  got  quicker  and 
quicker.  He  made  impatient  gestures  with  his 
hand*  as  if  to  put  my  voice  away.  But  all  the 
same  he  listened  to  me  greedily.    When  I  had  done, 

—  and  I  got  so  excited  that  I  was  compelled  to  be 
done,  for  tears  came  into  my  throat  and  choked  me, 

—  he  turned  to  me  with  his  face  strongly  swept  by 
winds  of  feeling.  '•  Who  told  you  ?  "  he  cried, 
abruptly.  "  Why  do  you  come  to  disturb  me  ?  I 
was  thinking  nothing  about  my  circumstanc 

was  thinking  how  I  could  best  be  jolly  in  such  a 
position.  What  do  I  know  about  anybody  who 
may  choose  to  call  herself  my  mother  ?  Probably 
I  never  had  a  mother.  I  can  do  nothing  for  her, 
and  she  can  do  nothing  for  me." 

"  You  can  do  something  for  her,"  I  cried.  "  She 
sent  me  to  you  to  beg  it  of  you.  Sir  Thomas  saw 
how  your  wife  was  living.  He  saw  she  should  not 
have  a  little  girl  to  ruin.     He  brought  away  the 


child.  I  was  there  when  he  came  home.  Your 
mother  knew  in  a  moment  who  it  was,  though  he 
never  said  a  word.  She  rushed  to  her,  and  fell  on 
her  knees,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
She  thought  God  had  sent  the  child.  Little  Mary  is 
so  like  her,  so  like  her !  You  cannot  think  how  beau- 
tiful it  was  to  see  them  together.  Look !  if  you 
don't  know  what  your  mother  is,  look  at  that  face." 

He  had  stood  as  if  stupefied,  staring  at  me. 
When  I  mentioned  his  wife,  he  had  made  an  angry 
gesture;  but  his  heart  melted  altogether  when  I  came 
to  little  Mary.  I  had  brought  Lady  Denzil's  pho- 
tograph with  me,  thinking  it  might  touch  his  heart, 
and  now  I  thrust  it  into  his  hand  before  he  knew 
what  I  meant.  He  gave  one  glance  at  it,  and  then 
he  fell  back  into  his  chair,  and  gazed  and  gazed,  as 
if  he  had  lost  himself.  He  was  not  prepared.  He 
had  been  wilful,  —  perhaps  wicked,  —  but  his  heart 
had  not  got  hardened  like  that  of  a  man*  of  the 
world.  It  had  been  outside  evils  he  had  done,  out- 
side influences  that  had  moved  him.  When  any- 
thing struck  deep  at  his  heart,  he  had  no  armor 
to  resist  the  blow.  He  went  back  upon  his  chair 
with  a  stride,  hiding  from  me,  or  trying  to  hide, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  do  it  to  keep  himself  steady ; 
he  knitted  his  brows  over  the  little  picture  as  if  it 
was  hard  to  see  it.  But  he  might  have  spared  him- 
self the  trouble.  I  saw  how  it  was.  One  does  not 
live  in  the  world  and  learn  men's  ways  for  naught. 
I  knew  his  eyes  were  filling  with  tears  ;  I  knew  that 
sob  was  climbing  up  into  his  throat ;  and  I  did  not 
say  a  word  more.  It  was  a  lovely  little  photograph. 
The  sun  is  often  so  kind  to  old  women.  It  was  my 
lady,  with  all  the  softness  of  her  white  hair,  with  her 
gracious  looks,  her  indulgent,  benign  eyes.  And  those 
eyes  were  little  Mary's  eyes.  They  went  straight 
into  the  poor  fellow's  heart.  After  he  had  struggled 
as  long  as  he  could,  the  sob  actually  broke  out. 
Then  he  straightened  himself  up  all  at  once,  and 
looked  at  me  fiercely ;  but  I  knew  better  than  to 
pretend  to  hear  him. 

"This  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,"  he  said;  and 
then  he  stopped,  and  nature  burst  forth.  "  Why 
did  she  cast  me  upon  the  world?  Why  did  she 
give  me  up  ?  You  are  a  good  wom?n,  and  you  are 
her  friend.     Why  did  she  cast  me  away  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head,  it  was  all  I  could  do.  I  was 
crying,  and  1  could  not  articulate.  "  God  knows  ! " 
I  gasped  through  my  tears.  And  he  got  up  and 
went  to  the  window,  and  turning  his  back  to  me, 
held  it  up  to  the  light.  I  watched  no  longer  what 
he  was  doing.  Nature  was  working  her  own  way 
in  his  heart. 

"When  he  came  back  at  last,  he  came  up  to  me 
and  held  out  his  hand.  '•  Thank  you,"  he  said,  in  a 
way  that,  for  the  first  time,  reminded  me  of  Lady 
DenziL  "You  have  made  me  think  less  harshly 
about  my  mother.    What  is  it  she  wants  me  to  do  ?  " 

He  did  not  put  down  the  photograph,  or  give  it 
back  to  me,  but  held  it  closely  in  his  hand,  which 
gave  me  courage.  And  then  I  told  him  all  the 
Btory.  When  I  told  him  how  his  wife  had  insulted 
his  mother,  his  face  grew  purple.  I  gave  him  every 
detail:  how  little  Mary  clung  to  my  lady;  how 
frightened  she  was  for  the  passionate  claimant  who 
seized  her.  When  I  repeated  her  little  cry,  "  My 
lady ! "  a  curious  gleam  passed  over  his  face.  He 
interrupted  me  at  that  point.  "  Who  is  my  lady  ?" 
he  said,  with  a  strange  consciousness.  The  only 
answer  I  made  was  to  point  at  the  photograph.  It 
made  the  most  curious  impression  on  him.  Evi- 
dently he  had  not  even  known  his  mother's  name. 
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Almost,  I  think,  the  title  threw  a  new  light  for  him 
upon  all  the  circumstances.  There  are  people  who 
will  say  that  this  was  from  a  mean  feeing ;  but  it 
was  from  no  mean  feeling.  He  saw  by  this  fact 
what  a  gulf  she  had  put  between  herself  and  him. 
He  saw  a  certain  reason  in  the  separation  which, 
if  she  had  been  a  woman  of  different  position,  could 
not  have  existed.  And  there  is  no  man  living  who 
is  not  susceptible  to  the  world's  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple he  is  interested  in.  He  changed  almost  im- 
perceptibly, —  unawares.  He  heard  all  my  story 
in  grave  silence.     I  told  him  what  my  lady  had  said, 

—  that  he  was  to  be  the  judge ;  and  henceforward 
it  was  with  the  seriousness  of  a  judge  that  he  sat 
and  listened.  He  heard  me  out  every  word,  and 
then  he  sat  and  seemed  to  turn  it  over  in  his  mind. 
So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  that  was  the  hardest  mo- 
ment of  all.  His  face  was  stern  in  its  composure. 
He  was  reflecting,  putting  this  and  that  together. 
His  mother  was  standing  at  the  bar  before  him. 
And  what  should  I  do,  did  he  decide  against  her  ? 
Thus  I  sat  waiting  and  trembling.  When  he  opened 
his  lips  my  heart  jumped  to  my  mouth.  How  foolish 
it  was !  That  was  not  what  he  had  been  thinking 
of.  Instead  of  his  mother  at  the  bar,  it  was  his 
own  life  he  had  been  turning  over  in  his  mind. 
It  all  came  forth  with  a  burst  when  he  began  to 
speak :  the  chances  he  had  lost ;  the  misery  that 
had  come  upon  him ;  the  shame  of  the  woman  who 
bore  his  name  ;  and  his  poor  little  desolate  child. 
Then  the  man  forgot  himself,  and  swore  a  great 
oath.  "  As  soon  as  I  am  free  I  will  go  and  get  her, 
and  send  her  to  —  my  lady  !"  he  said,  with  abrupt, 
half- hysterical  vehemence.  And  then  he  rose  sud- 
denly and  went  to  the  window,  and  turned  his  back 
on  me  again. 

I  was  overcome.  I  did  not  expect  it  so  soon,  or 
so  fully.  I  could  have  thrown  im  self  upon  his  neck, 
poor  fellow,  and  wept.  Was  he  the  one  to  bear 
the  penalties  of  all  ?  sinned  against  by  his  mother 
in  his  childhood,  and  more  dreadfully  by  his  wife  in 
his  maturity.  What  had  he  done,  that  the  closest 
of  earthly  ties  should  thus  be  made  a  torment  ti> 
Urn?  When  I  had  come  to  myself  I  rose  and  went 
after  him,  trembling.  u  Mr.  (iray,"  I  said,  M  is  there 
nothing  that  can  be  done  for  you?" 

"  I  don't  want  anything  to  be  done  for  me,"  he 
cried,  abruptly.  The  question  piqued  his  pride. 
"  Tell  her  she  shall  see  yet  that  I  understand  the 
sacrifice  she  has  made,"  he  said.  If  he  spoke  ironi- 
cally or  in  honesty  I  cannot  tell ;  when  his  mouth 
had  once  been  opened  the  stream  came  so  fust. 
"I  want  to  go  away,  that  is  all,"  he  said,  with  a 
certain  heat,  almost  anger;  "anywhere,  —  I  don't 
care  where,  —  to  the  Mauritius,  if  they  like,  where 
that  fever  is.  No  fear  that  I  should  die.  I  have 
been  brought  up  like  a  gentleman,  —  it  is  quite  true. 
And  yet  I'  am  here.  What  was  the  use  ?  My 
father  was  a  common  soldier.  She  —  But  it 's  no 
good  talking ;  I  am  no  credit  to  anybody  now.  If 
I  could  get  drafted  into  another  regiment,  and  go 

—  to  India  or  anywhere  —  you  should  see  a  differ- 
ence. I  swear  you  should  see  a  difference ! "  his 
voice  rose  high  in  these  last  words;  then  he  paused. 
'•  But  she  is  old,"  he  said,  sinking  his  voice ;  u  ten 
years  —  I  could  n't  do  in  less  than  ten  years. 
She'll  never  be  living  then,  to  see  what  a  man 
can  do." 

'•  She  is  a  woman  that  would  make  shift  to  live, 
somehow,  to  see  her  son  come  back,"  I  cried.  "  Give 
her  little  Mary,  and  try." 

She  shall  have  little  Mary,  by  God ! "  cried  the 


excited  man ;  and  then  he  broke  down,  and  wept. 
I  cannot  describe  this  scene  any  more.  I  left  him, 
clasping  his  hands,  feeling  as  if  he  was  my  brother ; 
and  he  had  his  mother's  picture  held  fast  and  hidden 
in  his  other  hand.  If  that  dear  touch  of  natural 
love  had  come  to  hini  before !  But  God  knows ! 
perhaps  he  was  only  ready  and  open  to  it  then. 

But  he  could  not  tell  me  where  to  seek  the  child. 
I  had  to  be  content  with  his  promise  that  when  he 
was  free  he  would  restore  her  to  us.  I  went  out 
from  him  as  much  shaken  as  if  I  had  gone  through 
an  illness,  and  stole  out,  not  to  see  Robert  Seymour, 
whom  I  was  not  equal  to  meeting  just  at  that  mo- 
ment. But  the  end  of  my  mission  was  nearer  than 
I  thought.  When  I  got  outside  there  was  a  group 
of  excited  people  about  the  gateway,  close  to  which 
my  cab  was  waiting  me.  They  were  discussing 
something  which  had  just  happened,  and  which  evi- 
dently had  left  a  great  commotion  behind.  Among 
the  crowd  was  a  group  of  soldiers'  wives,  who  shook 
their  heads,  and  talked  it  over  to  each  other  with 
lowered  voices.  "  It 's  well  for  her  she  was  took 
bad  here,  and  never  got  nigh  to  him,"  one  of  them 
said.  "  He  'd  have  killed  her,  I  know  he  would. 
It 's  well  for  her  she  never  got  in  to  tempt  that  man 
to  her  death." 

"  It  was  brazen  of  her  to  come  nigh  him  at  all," 
said  another,  "  and  him  so  proud.  She  always  was 
a  shameless  one.  What  my  heart  bleeds  for  is  that 
poor  little  child." 

••  Wherfc  is  the  child  ?  "  asked  a  third.  ;i  It  would 
be  well  for  her,  poor  innocent,  if  the  Lord  was  to 
take  her  too." 

I  was  standing  stupefied,  listening  to  them,  when 
I  heard  a  little  cry,  and  the  grasp  of  something  at 
my  dress.  The  cry  was  so  feeble,  and  the  grasp  so 
light,  that  I  might  li'-ver  have  noticed  it  but  for 
women.  I  turned  round,  and  the  whole 
world  swam  round  me  for  a  moment.  I  did  what 
Lady  Denzil  did,  —  I  staggered  forward  and  fell  on 
my  knees,  though  this  was  not  the  soft  green  gi  as, 
but  a  stony  London  pavement,  and  clasped  little 
Mary  tight,  with  a  vehemence  that  would  have 
frightened  any  other  child;  but  she  was  not  fright- 
ened. The  little  creature  was  drenched  with  the 
pitiless  rain.  She  had  been  tied  up  in  an  old  shawl, 
to  hide  the  miserable,  pretty  white  frock,  now 
clogged  with  mud  anil  soaked  with  water.  Her 
little  hat  was  glued  to  her  head  with  the  floods  to 
which  she  had  been  exposed.  I  lifted  my  treasure 
wildly  in  my  arms,  as  soon  as  I  had  any  strength  to 
do  it,  and  rushed  with  her  to  my  carriage.  I  felt 
like  a  thief  triumphant ;  and  yet  it  was  no  theft. 
But  my  eagerness  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  sol- 
diers' wives  who  had  been  standing  by.  They 
explained  to  me  that  the  child  was  Sergeant  Gray's 
child ;  that  her  mother  had  been  took  very  bad  in 
a  fit,  and  had  been  carried  oil'  to  the  hospital ;  and 
that  I  a  stranger,  had  no  right  to  interfere.  I  don't 
know  what  hurried  explanation  I  made  to  them; 
but  I  know  that  at  last  I  satisfied  their  fears,  and 
with  little  Mary  in  my  arms  actually  drove  away. 

It  was  true,  though  I  never  could  believe  it.  I 
got  her  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world.  I  could  not  believe  it,  even 
when  I  held  her  fast  and  drew  from  her  her  little 
story.  She  had  been  taken  away  early,  very  eailv 
in  the  morning,  when  she  ran  to  the  door  as  soon  as 
she  was  up  to  satisfy  herself  that  it  rained.  No 
doubt  the  wretched  mother  had  hung  about  the 
grounds  all  night  in  the  storm  and  rain  to  get  at  the 
child.     She  had  snatched  up  little  Mary  in  her  arms, 
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and  rushed  out  with  her  before  any  one  was  aware. 
The  child  had  been  dragged  along  the  dreary  roads 
in  the  rain.  If  the  woman  had  really  loved  her,  if 
it  had  been  the  passion  of  a  tender  mother,  and  not 
of  a  revengeful  creature,  she  never  would  have  sub- 
jected the  child  to  this.  She'  was  wet  to  the  skin, 
with  pools  in  her  little  boots,  and  the  water  stream- 
ing from  her  dresr-.  I  took  her  to  a  friend's  house 
and  got  dry  clothe3  to  put  upon  her.  The  unhappy 
mother  had,  no  doubt,  been  out  all  night  exposed  to 
the  storm.  She  was  mad  with  rage  and  misery  and 
fatigue,  and  probably,  did  not  feel  her  danger  at 
the  moment :  but  just  as  she  reached  the  Tower  to 
claim,  building  upon  a  common  opposition  to  one 
object,  her  husband's  support,  had  fallen  down  sense- 
less, on  his  very  threshold  as  it  were.  Nothing, 
indeed,  but  madness  could  have  led  her  to  the  man 
whom  she  had  disgraced.  When  the  surrounding 
bystanders  saw  that  nothing  was  to  be  done  for  her, 
and  that  she  would  not  come  out  of  her  faint,  they 
had  her  carried  in  alarm  to  the  hospital.  Such 
was  the  abrupt  conclusion  of  the  tale.  Had  I 
known  I  need  not  have  given  myself  the  trouble  of 
seeing  Sergeant  Gray,  —  but  that,  at  least,  was  a 
thing  which  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  regret. 

When  I  took  her  back  Lady  Denzil  held  me  in 
her  arms,  held  me  fast,  and  looked  into  my  face, 
even  before  she  listened  to  little  Mary's  call.  She 
wanted  me  to  tell  her  of  her  child  —  her  own  child 
—  and  I  was  so  weak  that  I  could  not  speak  to  her. 
I  fell  crying  on  her  tender  old  bosom,  like  h  fool,  and 
had  to  be  comforted,  as  if  it  could  be  anything  to 
me  —  in  comparison.  I  don't  know  afterwards  what 
I  said  to  her,  but  she  understood  all  I  meant.  As 
for  Sir  Thomas  he  was  too  happy  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions. The  child  had  wound  herself  into  his  very 
heart.  He  sat  with  little  Mary  in  his  arms  all  that 
evening.  He  would  scarcely  allow  her  to  be  taken 
to  bed.  He  went  up  with  his  heavy  old  step  to  see 
her  sleeping  safe  once  more  under  his  roof,  and  made 
Wellman,  with  a  pistol,  sleep  in  a  little  room  below. 
But  little  Mary  was  safe  enough  now.  Her  father 
was  confined  in  his  barrack-room,  with  my  lady's 
photograph  in  his  hands,  and  a  host  of  unknown 
softenings  and  compunctions  in  his  heart.  Her 
mother  was  raving  wildly  in  the  hospital  on  the  bed 
from  which  she  was  never  to  rise.  I  don't  know 
that  any  one  concerned,  except  myself,  thought  of 
this  strange  cluster  of  divers  fortunes,  of  tragic 
misery  and  suffering,  all  hanging  about  the  little 
angel-vision  of  that  child.  Sin,  shame,  misery,  every 
kind  of  horror  and  distress,  and  little  Mary  the 
centre  of  all;  how  strange  it  was!  —  how  terrible 
and  smiling  and  wretched  is  life  ! 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  frightful  con- 
vulsion and  earthquake  could  pass  over  and  leave 
no  sign.  Little  Mary  was  very  ill  after  her  expos- 
ure, and  the  shadow  of  death  fell  on  the  Lodge. 
Perhaps  that  circumstance  softened  a  little  the  storm 
of  animadversion  that  rose  up  in  the  neighborhood. 
For  six  months  after.  Lady  Denzil,  who  had  been 
our  centre  of  society,  was  never  seen  out  of  her  own 
gates.  Then  they  went  away,  and  were  absent  a 
whole  year.  It  was  the  most  curious  change  to 
everybody  on  the  Green'."  For  three  months  no  one 
talked  on  any  other  subject,  and  the  wildest  stories 
were  told:  stories  with  ju.-t  so  much  truth  in  them 
as  to  make  them  doubly  wild.  It  was  found  out 
somehow  that  that  wretched  woman  had  died,  and 
then  there  were  accounts  current  that  she  had  died 
in  the  grounds  at  the  Lodge,  —  on  the  road,  —  in  the 
workhouse,  —  everywhere  but  the  real  place,  which 


was  in  the  hospital,  where  every  indulgence  and 
every  comfort  that  she  was  capable  of  receiving  had 
been  given  to  her,  Sir  Thomas  himself  going  to  town 
on  purpose  to  see  that  it  was  so.  And  then  it  was 
said  that  it  was  she  who  was  Lady  Denzil's  child. 
It  was  a  terrible  moment,  and  one  which  left  its 
mark  upon  everybody  concerned.  Sergeant  Gray 
lost  his  rank,  but  got  his  wish  and  was  drafted  into 
another  regiment  going  to  India.  I  saw  him  a^ain, 
I  and  poor  old  Mrs.  Florentine.  But  he  did  not  see 
his  mother.  They  were  neither  of  them  able  for 
such  a  trial.  "  I  will  come  back  in  ten  years,"  he 
said  to  me.  I  do  not  know  if  he  will.  I  don't  know 
if  Lady  Denzil  will  live  so  long.  But  I  believL'  if 
she  does  for  the  first  time  she  will  see  her  son. 

They  returned  to  the  Lodge  two  years  ago,  and 
the  neighborhood  now,  instead  of  gossipping,  is  very 
curious  to  know  whether  Lady  Denzil  ever  means 
to  go  into  society  again.  Everybody  calls,  and 
admires  little  Mary,  —  how  she  has  grown,  and  what 
a  charming  little  princess  she  is ;  and  they  all  re- 
mind my  lady,  with  tender  reproach,  of  those  par- 
ties they  enjoyed  so  much.  "  Are  we  never  to 
have  any  more,  dear  Lady  Denzil  ?  "  Lucy  Stoke 
asked  the  other  day,  kneeling  at  my  lady's  side,  and 
caressing  her  soft  old  ivory-white  hand.  My  lady  — 
to  whom  her  tender  old  beauty,  her  understanding 
of  everybody's  trouble,  even  the  rose-tint  in  her 
cheek,  have  come  back  again  —  made  no  answer, 
but  only  kissed  pretty  Lucy.  I  don't  know  if  she 
Will  give  any  more  parties ;  but  she  means  to  live 
the  ten  years. 

As  for  Sir  Thomas  he  was  never  so  happy  in  his 
life  before.  He  follows  little  Mary  about"  like  an 
old,  gray,  tender  knight  worshipping  the  fairy  crea- 
ture. Sometimes  I  look  on  and  cannot  believe  my 
eyes.  The  wretched,  guilty  mother  is  dead  long 
ago,  and  nobody  remembers  her  very  existence. 
The  poor  soldier  has  worked  himself  up  to  a  com- 
mission, and  may  be  high  in  rank  before  he  comes 
back.  If  Lady  Denzil  had  been  the  most  tender 
and  devoted  of  mothers,  could  things  have  turned 
out  better  ?  Is  this  world  all  a  phantasmagoria 
and  chaos  of  dreams  and  chances  V  One's  brain 
reels  when  Providence  thus  contradicts  all  the  laws 
of  life.  Is  it  because  God  sees  deeper  and  ••  u. 
stands,"  as  my  lady  is  so  fond  of  saying  ?  It,  might 
well  be  that  He  had  a  different  way  of  judging 
from  ours,  seeing  well  and  seeing  always  what  ire 
mean  in  our  hearts. 

CATS : 

WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OK  THE  TOOTKN  TOON. 

With  women  it  may  be  different  —  for  are  there 
not  witches  in  the  world?  —  but  I  never  yet  knew 
a  wicked  man  who  was  fond  of  cats.  Children  may 
be  disliked  upon  the  ground  of  their  being 
and  noisy,  but  no  such  arguments  can  be  u 
against  my  favorites;  the  more  you  pet  them,  the 
tamer,  the  more  content,  the  more  charming  do 
they  grow.  As  for  a  noise,  they  don't  know  how  to 
make  it.  I  know  there  is  a  misunderstanding  upon 
this  point  in  connection  with  the  nocturnal  disturb* 
ance  called  caterwauling,  the  explanation  of  which 
is  as  follows.  (It  requires  a  musical  voice  to 
the  circumstances,  but  I  hope  to  make  myself  intel- 
ligible.) Suppose  you  very  much  desired  to  visit  a 
friend ;  a  female  friend  ;  a  lovely  creature  to  whom 
you  were  paying  your  addresses  ;  only  an  immense 
wall  —  which  you  could  not  blow  down  like  the 
Clerkenwell  wall,  because  you  had  not  the  Fenian 
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carelessness  of  results  —  intervened  between  you 
and  the  beloved  object.  Well,  that  is  exactly  the 
case  with  these  poor  maligned  pussies.  "  Come 
over  the  waur  "  [feline  for  wall,  just*  as  it  is  Scotch 
for  worse],  "  the  waur,  the  waur,"  cries  the  impris- 
oned puss ;  "  why  don't  you  come  over  the  waur  ?  " 
"  Spikes,  spikes,  spikes,"  cries  Tom,  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  obstruction,  whereas  we  call  it  "  swear- 
ing." 

Xow  a  cat  is  incapable  of  an  oath.  But  the  fact 
is,  there  are  so  many  false  accusations  brought 
against  cats,  that  I  scarcely  know,  although  pre- 
pared at  all  points,  where  to  begin  my  defence  of 
them.  Their  foes  are  legion,  beginning  with  the 
British  boy,  and  not  ending  with  his  grandmother. 
Their  friends  are  so  cowed  and  disheartened  by  the 
number  of  assailants,  that  they  are  often  silent  when 
it  behooves  them  to  put  in  their  good  word.  When 
I  saw  advertised  the  other  day,  the  Book  of  Cats, 
by  C.  II.  Ross,  my  heart  leaped  within  me,  and  I 
cried :  "  0  sacred  mews ! "  I  thought  that  Mr. 
Ross,  whose  sketches  have  so  much  real  humor  in 
them  that  genteel  folks  are  united  in  calling  them 
vulgar,  would  uo  this  noble  subject  justice,  —  would 
give  us  a  monograph  on  cats  that  would  put  them 
right  with  the  public  at  large.  The  illustrations  of 
the  volume  are  of  course  excellent,  but  I  am  far 
from  satisfied  with  the  literary  matter.  Half  the 
book  is  devoted  to  the  shocking  scandals  that  have 
been  circulated  about  cats,  and  to  repeat  them, 
even  for  the  purpose  of  refutation,  is  not  the  part 
of  a  friend.  One  chapter  is  headed,  "  Of  some 
wicked  stones  that  have  been  told  about  cats,"  and, 
indeed,  they  are  most  injurious  and  scurrilous/  I 
shall  not,  of  course,  defile  my  pages,  as  Mr, 
has  done  his,  by  emoting  any  one  of  them.  But 
what  is  worse,  he  has  introduced  Stories  of  his  own, 
which  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  altogether  in  favor 
of  his  clients.  Perhaps,  being  so  fund  of  a  joke, 
he  can't  resist  making  one  even  at  the  expense  of 
those  whose  virtues  it  is  his  object  to  set  before  an 
unappreciating  world ;  but  that  'l  very  wrong. 

'•Do  you  know  why  cats  always  wi  elves 

after  a  meal  "i  "  says  he.  "  A  cat  caught  a  sparrow, 
and  was  about  to  devour  it,  when  the  sparrow  said : 
'  Xo  gentleman  eats  till  he  has  first  washed  his 
face.'  The  cat,  struck  with  this  remark,  set.  the 
sparrow  down,  and  began  to  wash  his  face  with  his 
paw  ;  but  the  sparrow  flew  away. 

"  This  vexed  pussy  extremely,  and  he  said :  '  As 
long  as  I  live  I  will  eat  first  and  wash  my  face  after- 
wards.'    Which  all  cats  do  even  to  this  day."' 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  this  story:  cats 
are  naturally  clean,  and  wash  their  faces  at  all 
times.  I  also  object  to  the  word  "  devour."  We 
don't  say  of  any  gentleman  that  he  devours  par- 
tridges or  even  larks.  The  whole  narration  of  Mr. 
R.  exhibits  an  irreverent  spirit.  Again,  there  is  an 
endeavor  in  this  ill-judged  book  to  show  that  a  cat 
is  superior  to  a  dog.  "  The  lashed  hound  crawls 
back,  and  licks  the  boot  that  kicked  him.  Pussy 
will  not  do  that  [I  should  rather  think  not].  If  you 
want  to  be  friendly  [and  who  does  not  V]  with  a 
eat  on  Tuesday,  you  must  not  kick  him  on  Monday. 
This  really  human  way  of  behaving  makes  pussy 
unpopular."  Yes ;  but  only  with  tyrants.  I  dare 
say  there  are  some  bigoted  persons,  who  object  to 
cats  because  they  are  not  among  ihe  animals  men* 
1  in  the  Scriptures.  But  it  is  surely  not  worth 
while  to  mention  such  people  or  their  prejudices,  I 
dare  say  Mr.  Ross  means  no  harm ;  but  it  is  not  ju- 
dicious to  assist  in  circulating  ridiculous  stories  about 
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these  charming  creatures ;  such,  for  instance,  as  is 
told  of  the  grammatical  child,  who  had  to  decline 
(which  nobody  should  wish  to  do,  by  the  by)  Cat, 
and  when  he  came  to  the  vocative,  said  '  O  Cat ! '  in 
spite  of  being  reminded  that  if  he  addressed  the  ani- 
mal he  should  say  '  Pussy.' " 

And  again,  "here  is  an  unseemly  jest. 

"  During  the  progress  of  the  late  American  war,  I 
was  sitting  one  day  in  the  office  of  Able  and  Co.'s 
wharf-boat  at  Cairo,  Illinois.  At  that  time,  a  tax 
was  collected  on  all  goods  shipped  south  by  private 
parties,  and  it  was  necessary  that  duplicate  invoices 
of  shipments  should  be  furnished  to  the  collector  be- 
fore the  permits  could  be  issued.  The  ignorance  of 
this  fact  in  many  skippers  frequently  caused  them 
much  annoyance,  and  invoices  were  olttimes  made 
out  with  great  haste,  in  order  to  insure  shipment  by 
boats  on  the  eve  of  departure.  A  sutler  with  a  lot 
of  stores  had  made  out  a  hasty  list  of  his  stock,  and 
gave  it  to  one  of  the  youngest  clerks  on  the  boat  to 
copy  out  in  due  form.  The  boy  worked  away  down 
the  list;  but  suddenly  he  stopped,  and  electrified 
the  whole  office  by  exclaiming,  in  a  voice  of  undis- 
guised amazement :  u  What  the  dickens  is  that  fel- 
low going  to  do  with  four  boxes  of  Tom-cats  ?  "  An 
lulous  laugh  from  the  other  clerks  was  the  re- 
ply ;  but  the  boy  pointed  triumphantly  to  the  list, 
exclaiming:  "That's  what  it  is,  T-O-M,  Tom, 
C-A-T-S,  cats,  —  Tom-eats,  it  I  know  how  to 
read.'  " 

"  The  entrance  of  the  sutler  at  that  moment  ex- 
plained the  mystery. 

••  Wiry,  you  stupid  fellow,"  said  he, <;  that  means 
four  boxes  Tomato  Catsup.  Don't  you  understand 
abbreviations  V  " 

There  is  nothing  very  objectionable  in  the  above 
commercial  incident;  but  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr. 
upon  his  honor,  whether  he  thinks  the  follow- 
ing narration  calculated  to  breed  a  respect  for  cats 
or  otherwise.  It  is  the  story  of  a  cat  in  a  cellar,  whose 
age — his  very  name  was  Senior  —  one  would  have 
hoped,  would  have  protected  him  from  such  ridicu- 
>eriments. 

"  Senior  had  tiie  rare  talent  of  being  able  to  carry 
a  bottle  of  champagne  from  one  end  of  the  cellar  to 
the  other,  —  perhaps  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  [Thus  far  the  matter  is  to  the  cat's  credit, 
for  I  know  many  human  beings  who  cannot  earry  a 
botde  of  champagne ;  but  just  listen.]  The  per- 
ibrmanee  [as  if  he  were  an  acrobat !]  was  managed 
in  this  wise.  You  gently  and  luvingly  approached 
the  cat,  U  if  you  did  not  mean  to  perpetrate  any- 
thing wicked  ;  having  gained  his  confidence  by  fond- 
ly stroking  his  back,  you  suddenly  seized  his  tail, 
and  by  that  member  raised  the  animal  bodily  from 
the  ground  — his  fore-feet  sprawling  in  the  air, 
ready  to  catch  hold  of  any  object  within  reach. 
You  gave  him  the  bottle  of  wine,  which  Pussy 
clutched  with  a  kind  of  despairing  grip.  Then,  by 
means  of  the  aforesaid  tail,  you  carried  him,  bottle 
and  ad,  from  one  part  of  the  cellar  to  the  other. 
Pussy,  however,  soon  became  so  disgusted  with  this 
manoeuvre,  that,  whenever  he  saw  a  friend  with  a 
bottle  of  champagne  looming,  he  used  to  beat  a 
precipitate  retreat."  All  comment  upon  this  infa- 
mous anecdote  is,  I  think,  superfluous. 

Scarcely  more  j  udicious  than  the  mention  of  these 
jokes  on  the  auimals  our  author  affects  to  honor,  are 
his  quotations  from  the  poets  in  their  praise.  Ev- 
erybody knows  that  Canning  did  his  best  to  sing 
their  virtues,  as  likewise  Gray  and  Cowper.  It  is 
no  such  wonder,  surely,  that  men  of  genius,  with  a 
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sympathy  for  all  good,  should  have  eulogized  one  of 
the  most  attractive  forms  of  it,  namely,  Cats.  Mr. 
Ross,  indeed,  contributes  an  original  ballad  on  this 
subject,  illustrative  of  a  curious  legend,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  even  this  —  though  narrating  a 
hideous  catastrophe  - —  may  not  be  turned  into  ridi- 
cule by  the  vapid  and  unfeeling.  It  concerns  a  cer- 
tain Tom-Cat,  the  companion  and  friend  of  one 
Widow  Tomkins,  but  whom  she  left  locked  up  in 
her  room,  without  either  milk  or  mice. 

"  Poor  Thomas,  soon  as  daylight  came,  walked  up  and  down  the  floor. 
And*  heard  the  doga'-inoat  woman  cry  '  Cats'-meat'  at  the  door  ; 
With  banger  lie  gat  fairly  wild,  though  formerly  so  tame,  — 
Another  day  passed  slowly,  another  just  the  same. 
With  hunger  he  so  hungry  was,  it  did  so  strong  assail, 
That,  although  very  loath,  he  was  obliged  to  eat  his  tail. 
This  whetted  quite  his  appetite,  and  though  his  stump  was  sore, 
The  next  day  ho  was  tempted  (sad)  to  eat  a  little  more. 
To  make  his  life  the  longer  then,  he  made  his  body  shorter,, 
And  one  after  the  other  attacked  each  hinder  quarter. 
He  walked  about  on  two  fore-legs,  —  alas  !  without  beholders. 
Till  more  and  more  by  hunger  pressed  he  dined  on  both  his  shoul- 
ders. 
Next  day  he  found  (the  cannibal  !)  to  eating  more  a  check, 
Although  he  tried  and  did  reach  all  he  could  reach  of  his  neck  ; 
But  as  he  could  not  bite  his  ear,  all  mournfully  he  cried,  — 
Towards  the  door  he  turned  his  eyes,  cocked  up  his  nose,  and  died. 
The  widow  did  at  last  return,  and  O,  how  she  did  stare  ! 
She  guessed  the  tale  as  soon  as  she  saw  Tom*s  head  lying  there. 
With  grief  sincerely  heartfelt  she  owned  his  fate  a  hard  'on, 
And  buried  it  beneath  an  apple-tree  just  down  her  garden. 
To  mark  what  ntrange  effects  from  little  causes  will  appear, 
The   fruit  of  this  said  tree  was  changed,  and  strangely  too,  next 

year. 
The  neighbors  say  ('t  is  truth,  for  they  are  folks  who  go  to  chapels) 
Thiscafs  head  was  the  sole  first  cause  of  all  the  cats'-head  apples  !  " 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  details  of  this  shocking 
catastrophe  will  awaken  heartless  mirth  rather  than 
the  pity  which  it  was  our  author's  object  to  inspire. 
There  are  many  persons  who  would  be  ashamed  (so 
much  false  shame  there  is  in  the  world)  to  shed  a 
tear  about  a  cat.  To  such  let  me  narrate  a  classi- 
cal story.  Licinius  Crassus  so  loved  a  lamprey  that 
when  it  died  he  put  on  mourning  and  wept  for  it. 
But  when  Dominitius,  his  colleague,  reproached  him 
with  this  weakness,  lie  answered  with  animation : 
"  And  are  not  you  the  man  who  has  buried  three 
wives  without  shedding  a  tear  for  one  of  them?" 
There  are  stories  in  Mr.  Ross's  book  that  one  would 
think  would  melt  a  millstone.  "  Once,  when  re- 
pairing the  organ  in  Westminster  Abbey,  a  dried 
cat  was  found  recumbent  in  one  of  the  large  wood- 
en pipes,  that  had  been  out  of  tunc  for  some  time." 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  malignant,  or  at  least  de- 
preciating mode  of  describing  the  occurrence.  Why 
out  of  tune  ?  and  again  our  author  prefaces  this 
narration  by  the  statement  that  cats  are  fond  of 
creeping  into  out-of-the-way  holes  and  corners,  and 
sometime:-)  pay  dearly  for  so  doing.  The  intelli- 
gent animal  seems  to  me  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to 
a  passion  for  music.  Again,  another  dried  cat  was 
lately  found  on  a  shelf  behind  some  huge  volumes  in 
the  Foreign  OSied  ;  yet  no  government  inquiry 
seems  to  have  been  instituted,  no  popular  feeling  been 
aroused  !  Yet  how  feeble  were  the  pathos  of  the 
"  Old  Oak  Chest,"  compared  to  that  which  might  be 
evoked  by  a  ballad  upon  this  incident.  This  hon- 
est animal  evidently  perished  in  pursuit  of  facts  :  she 
wished  to  "get  behind  "  some  Blue-books, —  probably 
cooked  by  the  officials, — and  thus,  as  it  were, 
breathed  her  last  in  the  public  service. 
^  I  have  shown  that  cats  never  Swear;  they  some- 
times, however,  make  a  sort  of  affirmation  when  the 
interests  of  justice  demand  it.  "A  woman  was 
murdered  at  Lyon,  and  when  the  body  was  found 
weltering  in  blood,  a  large  white  cat  was  seen 
mounted  on  the  cornice  of  a  cupboard.  He  sat 
motionless,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  corpse,  and  his 


attitude  and  looks  expressing  horror  and  affright. 
Next  morning  he  was  still  found  there ;  and  when 
the  room  was  filled  by  police,  neither  the  clattering 
of  their  arms,  nor  their  loud  talk,  frightened  him 
away.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  suspected  persons 
were  brought  in,  his  eyes  glared  with  [just]  fury, 
and  his  hair  bristled.  He  darted  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  where  he  stopped  for  a  moment  to  gaze 
on  them  [for  the  purpose  of  identification],  and 
then  fled  precipitately.  Then  the  faces  of  the  assas- 
sins showed  for  the  first  time  signs  of  guilt.  They 
confessed,  and  were  executed." 

In  France,  indeed,  cats  are  much  more  highly 
esteemed  than  in  this  country,  —  not  only,  of  course, 
as  credible  witnesses.  Yet  this  appreciation,  curi- 
ously enough,  is  the  cause  of  delinquency.  Cat- 
stealing  is  in  Paris  a  trade,  just  as  dog-stealing  is  in 
London.  "  A  certain  dishonest  owner  of  a  marked 
French  cat,  made  quite  a  nice  little  income  by 
selling  his  feline  property  to  the  ladies  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. You  see  pussy  [thinking  no  evil  of  any- 
body] had  no  notion  of  what  an  unprincipled  ruffian 
he  was,  nor  what  was  the  nature  of  the  contract 
between  him  and  her  other  owners.  She  loved  him 
very  much,  fretted  in  her  new  homes,  waited  impa- 
tiently for  an  opportunity,  and  at  last,  finding  the 
door  open,  always  returned  rejoicing  to  her  robber- 
master.  He,  worthless  creature,  also  rejoiced  at 
sight  of  her,  and  hugged  her  to  his  manly  breast. 
Then  he  gave  her  some  nice  warm  milk  and  a  large 
slice  of  meat.  Next  day,  he  sold  her  again,  if  he 
got  a  chance."  At  last  an  old  lady,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  many  purchasers  of  this  treasure,  changed 
her  residence  unbeknown  to  this  astute  man,  and 
when  he  called  upon  her,  as  a  stranger,  and  offered 
to  sell  her  his  cat,  "  some  unpleasantness  occurred, 
and  I  believe  the  cat-merchant  got  into  trouble." 

I  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Ross's  "  Book  of  Cats." 
I  dare  say  he  meant  well ;  but,  like  most  humorists, 
he  has  not  a  reverent  mind.  lie  throws  stones  — 
or  at  least  snow-balls  and  roasted  apples  —  at  the 
very  idol  he  affects  to  worship.  There  is  nothing 
told  in  the  volume  concerning  these  admirable  crea- 
tures half  so  remarkable  as  has  come  under  my  own 
personal  experience.  A  great  deal  is  made  of  a  cat 
ringing  a  door-bell,  when  it  requires  admittance  into 
a  certain  house.  Why,  there  is  a  cat  in  Margaret 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  who  docs  that  every  day, 
and  (very  much  to  the  footman's  disgust)  a  good 
many  times  a  day ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  least  of 
his  accomplishments.  It  is  rather  an  exceptional 
sort  of  cat  —  with  a  feline  intelligence  below  the 
average  —  that  does  not  ring  bells.  Mr.  Ross  has 
very  superficially  studied  this  great  subject. 

Now.  cits  and  I  have  always  understood  one 
another.  I  was  a  bad  boy,  but  never  so  wicked  as 
to  torment  pussy.  One  of  the  saddest  recollections 
of  my  school-days  is  of  how  a  band  of  juvenile  ruf- 
fians once  murdered  a  cat  under  my  very  eyes. 
They  were  punished  for  smoking  and  for  going  out 
of  bounds  (both  comparatively  natural  pleasures), 
but  for  this  fiendish  act  they  got  no  rebuke.  It  did 
not,  indeed,  need  this  impunity  to  convince  me  of 
the  unreasonableness  of  school  discipline,  but  it  was 
a  glaring  example  of  it.  It  is  impossible  that  these 
embryo  Greenacrcs,  Burkes  (of  Hare  and  Co.), 
Neros,  Caligulas,  can  have  grown  up  good  citizens. 
The  boy  who  can  lift  his  hand  to  a  cat,  except  in 
the  way  of  kindness  —  But  I  forbear.  Who  that 
ever  knew  the  Tooten  Toon  but  loved  her !  Yes, 
Tooten  Toon.  Why  not,  when  men  are  called  The 
O'Connor   Don,    The    O'Donoghue,    and    Cluny? 
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She  was  the  most  intelligent  creature  that  ever 
walked  on  four  legs,  which  she  did  from  choice, 
although  an  erect  mode  of  progression  was  equally 
becoming  to  her.  Her  activity  was  super-feline, 
and  she  was  almost  always  in  motion.  In  an 
instant,  and  apparently  with  no  particular  object, 

—  at  least,  that  we  dull  mortals  could  understand,  — 
she  would  rush  up  the  drawing-room  curtains,  and 
run  along  the  gold  cornice;  or  she  would  hang 
by  her  fore-claws  from  the  scarlet  damask,  until  my 
heart  came  into  my  mouth  lest  she  should  fall.  My 
wife  was  always  talking  about  the  injury  done  to 
the  silk ;  but,  in  a  question  of  the  Tooten  Toon's 
very  existence,  how  could  I  think  of  the  mere  pecun- 
iary damage  ?  As  for  me,  whenever  I  entered 
the  room,  she  would  run  up  me  like  a  lamplighter, 
and  take  her  stand  upon  my  shoulder,  with  her  lovely 
tail  roving  about  my  head.  A  curious  accident 
occurred  in  consequence  of  this  engaging  habit.  A 
temporary  blindness  seized  me  for  some  time,  and 
gave  me  a  good  deal  of  pain.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  cataract,  but  it  was  a  cat's  hair ;  one  of  those 
beautiful  long  ones  at  the  tip  of  the  tail  (said  to  be 
used  by  painters  in  preference  to  camel's  hair)  got 
into  my  eyes,  and  neither  I  nor  the  medical  man 
could  get  it  out  again- 

Another  pretty  way  she  had  with  her  was  to  sit 
upon  my  shoulder  throughout  dinner,  where  she  de- 
murely listened  to  the  conversation  without  joining 
in  it,  except  when  fish  was  put  upon  the  table. 
Then  she  could  not  resist  expressing  her  satisfaction. 
But  she  was  not  impatient  nor  importunate.  She 
would  let  me  carry  the  fork  to  my  mouth,  again  and 
again,  without  interference;  and  even  at  last  she 
would  only  put  her  velvet  foot  upon  my  hand,  M 
much  as  to  say  :  "  I  am  here,  my  good  sir ;  and  once 
in  three  times  is  but  fair."  When  dessert  caste,  she 
washed  her  hands  and  wiped  her  mouth  like  tin 
of  the  company,  and  rose  and  left  with  the  other 
ladies.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  like  others  of 
the  female  sex  who  are  generally  admired  by  the 
gentlemen,  and  make  a  sensation  down  stairs,  her 
society  was  not  so  welcome  in  the  drawing-room  as 
it  should  have  been.  My  wife  and  daughters  were 
a  little  jealous  of  the  Tooten  Toon,  and  I  don't  think 
she  had  a  pleasant  time  of  it  until  I  came  up  stairs. 
Then  we  had  charming  games.  I  arranged  the 
Times  newspaper  so  as  to  form  a  Gothic  arch,  and 
she  would  run  through  it  at  full  speed,  carrying  it 
away  on  her  back  by  means  of  her  beautiful  upright 
tail,  —  something  like  tilting  at  the  quintain.  Then 
we  had  Hide-and-Seek,  —  only  she  always  preferred 
to  seek.  After  shutting  her  pretty  eyes,  or,  rather, 
putting  her  head  in  mamma's  gown  (although  I  fear 
my  wife  was  more  like  a  stepmother  to  the  poor  T. 
T),  she  would  come  and  look  for  me  in  a  sort  of 
stealthy  Indian  fashion  ;  and,  what  was  more  remark- 
able, in  order,  as  it  seemed,  to  prolong  the  fun,  she 
would  sometimes  affect  not  to  see  me,  —  behind 
the  curtain,  where  my  feet  were  plainly  visible,  or 
crouched  on  the  other  side  of  the  ottoman,  which  was 
too  short  for  perfect  concealment.  When  she  came 
upon  me  at  last,  she  would  cry  :  "  High  spy  eye " 
(or  something  like  it),  and  run  back  at  full  speed  to 
the  hearth-rug, — which  was  Home.   Talk  of  children  ! 

—  and  my  wife  was  always  comparing  them,  to  the 
T.  T.'s  disparagement, —  no  child  could  have  exhib- 
ited her  pleasure  half  so  gracefully.  And  then,  to 
see  her  sit  upon  the  tea-table,  watching  the  cream, 
which  one  of  her  elder  sisters  mounted  guard  upon 
with  a  hot  teaspoon !  Alas !  those  Evenings  at 
Home  are  jrone  tbrever. 
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I  have  said  that  the  rest  of  the  family  were  jealous 
of  the  Tooten  Toon.  She  was  a  lovely  tabby,  and 
exquisitely  marked,  but  they  would  have  it  she  was 
dirty.  Once  —  I  need  not  say  during  my  absence  — 
they  essayed  to  wash  her  in  lukewarm  water.  Es- 
caping from  the  tub,  and  calling  upon  me  in  impas- 
sioned tones,  she  fled  up  stairs  into  my  dressing-room, 
and,  the  register  being  open,  escaped  her  heartless 
pursuers  by  running  up  the  chimney,  whence,  I  am 
told,  she  detailed  the  outrage  which  had  been  at- 
tempted on  her,  and  bewailed  her  wrongs  in  a  voice 
broken  by  emotion,  and  rendered  the  more  pathetic 
by  the  cavernous  character  of  her  place  of  conceal- 
ment. Then  a  great  fear  fell  upon  her  conscience- 
stricken  persecutors,  who,  I  am  afraid,  comprehended 
the  whole  household.  How  were  they  now  to  pre- 
vent master's  knowing  what  had  happened  ?  His 
favorite  had  been  clean  as  the  driven  snow,  in  his 
eyes,  before  this  mischance,  and,  of  course,  unless 
they  could  get  at  her  and  scrub  her,  she  would  be  in 
the  deepest  mourning.  They  bitterly  regretted  their 
cruelty,  you  may  be  sure ;  but  it  was  the  regret 
that  is  apprehensive  of  punishment,  and  not  the  true 
grit  of  repentance.  Their  chief  idea  was  to  conceal 
the  consequences  of  their  crime.  I  don't  know  what 
other  frightful  suggestions  were  made,  but  the  page- 
boy (since  dismissed  with  a  flea  in  his  ear)  proposed 
lighting  afire.  However,  to  evidence  how  complete- 
ly the  pangs  of  conscience  had  destroyed  their  powers 
of  reasoning,  they  left  the  window  open  and  closed 
the  door,  as  though  the  Tooten  Toon,  in  the  chim- 
ney, could  be  treated  like  smoke.  Perhaps  they 
secretly  flattered  themselves  that  that  conscientious 
and  well-principled  animal  would  commit  suicide. 
I  throw  a  veil  over  what  occurred  when  I  came 
home  and  found  my  Tabby  a  Black  Cat! 

But  I  '11  tell  you  another  thing  they  did  to  her. 
Her  stepmother  (for,  while  speaking  of  her  conduct 
in  the  matter,  I  really  cannot  call  her  by  any 
nearer  appellation)  entertained  the  ridiculous  idea 
that  the  T.  T.'s  sitting  on  my  shoulder  at  dinner, 
and  therefore  (I  allow)  constraining  me  to  adopt  a 
somewhat  unnatural  attitude,  was  bad  for  my  di- 
nt Moreover,  since  the  T.  T.  (when  others 
took  fish  and  I  declined  it)  would  sometimes  leave 
me,  and  jump  upon  the  bare  shoulders  of  young 
ladies  who  happened  to  be  our  guests,  giving  them 
a  few  scratches,  now  and  then,  without  intending 
it,  it  was  determined  to  put  an  end  to  this  affec- 
tionate and  touching  trait  of  hers,  —  "  to  break  her," 
was  my  wife's  expression,  "  of  that  abominable 
habit." 

A  toy  cat  of  large  dimensions, —  twice  her  size, — 
and  of  the  most  truculent  aspect,  was  procured. 
We  called  it  the  ghost  cat,  on  account  of  its  sepul- 
chral appearance  and  stony  eyes ;  and  this  feline 
nightmare  was  tied  upon  my  right  shoulder.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  Tooten  Toon's  astonishment  and 
horror  upon  taking  her  usual  place  and  seeing 
what  was  sitting  upon  the  other  side  of  my  head. 
I  am  quite  sure  she  thought  it  was  a  supernatural 
appearance,  for  she  suddenly  seemed  to  shrink 
within  herself,  and  muttered  what  I  have  very  little 
doubt  was  a  Latin  exorcism.  (There  is  dog-Latin, 
and  therefore  why  not  cat-Latin  ?  )  But  she  stood 
her  ground,  and  eat  a  little  red  mullet  with  apparent 
relish.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  lent  myself  to  the 
infamous  performance  that  ensued.  The  ghost  cat's 
tail  being  pinched,  it  turned  its  head  towards  the 
Tooten  Toon,  and  uttered  a  savage  bark  ;  and  in  a 
moment  our  poor  dear  was  at  the  dining-room 
door,  pitifully   demanding  egress,   and    regretting 
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there  was  not  a  clergyman  at  table  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  fiendish  visitations.  Whenever  again  the  pret- 
ty, confiding  creature  took  her  usual  place,  the  G. 
C.  was  placed  on  the  other ;  and,  after  half  a  dozen 
trials,  the  Tooten  Toon  gave  up  the  contest,  and  the 
object  of  her  enemies  was  achieved.  If  they  had 
stopped  there,  I  might  have  forgiven  them ;  but  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that,  when  I  was  not  at 
home,  the  Tooten  Toon  saw  a  great  deal  of  the 
ghost  cat,  and,  when  rehearsing  a  game  at  Hide-and- 
Seek  (which  she  would  do  in  my  absence),  more 
than  once  came  upon  that  Terrible  Object,  placed 
designedly  in  one  or  other  of  my  favorite  hiding- 
places. 

Like  all  beautiful  and  accomplished  females,  the 
Tooten  Toon  did  not  escape  scandal.  She  was 
openly  accused  of  bigamy.  A  tortoise-shell  Tom 
and  a  black-and-white  one  were  each  imagined  to 
be  her  husband,  simply  because  the  three  happened 
to  be  found  upon  some  occasions  in  the  dust-hole 
together..  Now,  the  facts  of  the.  case,  as  I  believe, 
were  these :  The  Tortoise-shell  Tom  was  her  hus- 
band ;  I  think  he  was  something  in  the  cat  world 
analogous  to  the  editor  of  a  daily  paper,  for  he 
seemed  to  sit  up  very  late  at  night;  and  the  black 
cat  with  a  white  neck  (or  choker)  was  obviously 
the  cat-clergyman  who  had  united  them,  and  doubt- 
less continued  to  feel  a  sort  of  paternal  interest  in 
the  bride.  The  Tooten  Toon  was  blessed  with  per- 
haps twenty  children  in  all,  which  I  gave  away,  as 
the  most  precious  gifts  I  had  to  give,  to  my  dearest 
friends.  The  curious  thing  was,  she  seemed  only  to 
have  one  kitten  at  a  time ;  and  now  and  then  a 
dreadful  suspicion  haunts  me  that  there  were  more, 
which  came  to  their  end  by  foul  play.  It  may  seem 
uncharitable  to  entertain  such  thoughts ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  the  T.  T.  was  not  a  favorite  in  the 
house  at  all,  and  needed  all  the  attention  I  could 
lavish  on  her.  I  once  overheard  an  atrocious  design 
to  carry  her  by  night  into  some  part  of  the  town 
with  which  she  was  unacquainted,  and  there  drop 
her.  But  I  am  thankful  to  say  she  was  not  to  be 
easily  got  rid  of  while  alive ;  and  I  wish  I  had  not 
to  add  that  this  was  also  the  case  after  her  decease. 
The  thing  has  happened  so  long  ago  now,  that  I  can 
bear  to  write  about  it,  and  dwell  upon  the  details 
for  their  curiosity,  without  being  overwhelmed  by 
their  sad  nature ;  so  I  subjoin  them. 

Well,  after  many  years  passed  in  promoting  the 
happiness  of  her  fellow-creatures  (she  had  nothing 
to  reproach  herself,  poor  dear!  with,  even  in  the 
matter  of  mice),  my  Tooten  Toon  expired  of  a  sort 
of  atrophy.  She  refused  Snipe,  and  shook  her  head 
over  a  woodcock's  trail,  which  I  carried  to  her  served 
on  toast,  as  she  always  preferred  it.  I  extract  some 
lines  from  her  epitaph  : 

"  An  e;isy  life  she  lived  with  U3,  an  easy  death  she  died  • 

No  doctor  and  no  parson  [oo,  nor  even  the  Tortoise-shell]  attended 

her  liedside  : 
And  no  exj>ectant  heir  was  by  to  watch  with  greedy  mind  ; 
Iter  every  hair  fell  off  before,  —  and  some  fell  off  Behind." 

And  so  on.  However,  as  the  sailors  say,  the  number 
of  her  mtiss  (although  she  never  did  make  a  mess, 
but  eat  her  food  cleaner  than  most  people)  was  wiped 
out;  she  perished.  From  the  nacure  of  her  indispo- 
sition, to  embalm  and  stuff  her  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. What,  then,  was  to  be  done  with  the  sad  Re- 
mains ?  Reader,  if  you  live  in  London,  as  I  do,  and 
lose  a  domestic  animal,  I  hope  you  will  find  less  diffi- 
culty in  getting  rid  of  the  body  than  was  the  case 
with  us.  The  dustman  said  that  it  was  as  much  as 
his  place  was  worth  to  take  it.     The  policeman  was 


quite  angry  at  being  asked  to  do  so,  and  told  us  to 
put  it  out  into  the  road  at  our  peril.  To  drop  it  in 
the  canal  was  a  fifty  pounds'  penalty,  and  to  burn  it 
was  to  create  a  pestilence.  Earth,  fire,  and  water 
refused,  as  it  were,  to  destroy  this  poor  little  body, 
which  also  began  to  be  unpleasant,  and  demanded 
a  whole  coal-cellar  to  itself.  I  thought  of  throwing 
up  my  lease,  and  going  into  lodgings.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  laugh,  but  wait  till  you  lose  a  domestic  favor- 
ite in  this  metropolis,  and  wish  to  get  it  out  of  the 
house.  I  tell  you  it 's  not  to  be  done.  You  may 
bury  a  canary  in  your  back-yard,  but  you  may  not 
bury  a  cat  If  a  surgeon's  certificate  was  required 
as  evidence  that  there  was  no  foul  play,  I  should  be 
the  last  to  complain ;  but  the  embarrassment  arises 
from  human  selfishness,  and  not  from  any  care  for 
animal  life.  I  was  threatened,  by  the  very  parish 
which  declined  to  bury  my  cat,  with  an  indictment 
for  nuisance  for  keeping  her  !  At  last  we  gave  the 
laundress's  boy  a  sum  of  money  to  take  her  away  in 
a  bag  one  evening,  and  bury  her  in  the  country, 
miles  away.  For  some  reason  with  which  I  am  un- 
acquainted, my  poor  Tooten  Toon,  who  was  not  a 
foot  and  a  half  long  in  life,  elongated  (I  speak  the 
simple  truth)  to  a  surprising  degree  after  death. 
And  to  see  that  little  boy,  with  his  little  spade,  and 
the  big  sack  trailing  behind  him  on  the  ground, 
starting  that  November  evening  on  his  sad  mission, 
reminded  me,  with  a  shudder,  of  the  dark  days  of 
the  body-snatehers.  He  was  only  stopped  by  two 
policemen.  Those  active  members  of  the  force  were 
the  last  persons  who  set  eyes  upon  the  Tooten  Toon. 
I  shall  never  see  her  like  again.  But  there  are 
doubtless  other  cats  almost  as  affectionate  and  ac- 
complished ;  and  I  hope  that  the  next  person  who 
undertakes  to  write  a  book  of  cats  will  approach  the 
subject  in  a  more  reverent  spirit,  and  supplied  with 
better  information. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  writer  in  the  last  number  of  the  Belgravia 
says  that  Charlotte  Bronte  grossly  misrepresented 
the  school  at  Cowan  Bridge  in  the  novel  of  "  Jane 
Eyre."     The  complaint  is  somewhat  late. 

The  Saturday  Review  for  March  the  28  prints  a 
critical  paper  on  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Chimney- Corner," 
in  which  more  praise  is  given  to  that  work  than 
usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  American  book  in  Eng- 
land. 

Simultaneously  with  an  outcry  against  sensa- 
tionalism in  art  in  America  comes  an  outcry  against 
sensationalism  in  Germany.  The  Berlin  schoolmas- 
ters are  disgusted  with  the  tone  of  the  pieces  now 
performing  in  their  minor  theatres,  and  have  called 
upon  the  press  to  aid  them  in  putting  down  such 
performances. 

It  appeai-s  that  the  curiosity  of  strangers  visiting 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome  has  latterly  been  attracted  by 
a  beggar  at  the  gate,  attired  in  a  robe  of  gray  silk, 
comfortably  lined  with  quilted  rose  silk.  A  sort  of 
mysterious  interest  has  been  attached  to  this  per- 
sonage, who  turns  out  to  be  a  mere  beggar,  to  whom 
the  Pope  gave  one  of  his  old  dressing-gowns. 

King  Theodorus  had  just  made  a  fresh  cap- 
ture, that  of  the  Austrian  Commissioner  at  the 
Universal  Exhibition,  M.  Schaffer.  By  way  of 
turning  his  leisure  to  account,  this  gentleman  made 
a  journey  in  Abyssinia,  and,  having  imprudently 
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approached  too  near  the    States  »f  the  sovereign, 
was  arrested,  and  made  trumpeter  in  a  regiment  of 

dragoons. 

The  Spectator  calls  the  attention  of  Mr.  Charles 
Reade  to  the  recent  shipwreck  on  the  Auckland 
Islands  as  a  subject  for  a  romance.  The  story  of 
the  adventures  of  the  crew  of  the  General  Grant 
is  as  dramatic  as  anything  in  "  Foul  Play." 

Mr.  AVixwood  Reade  has  determined  to  resume 
his  African  travels.  He  will  sail  in  a  few  weeks  for 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  will  probably  commence  by 
exploring  the  Assinie  River,  of  which  scarcely  any- 
thing is  known.  Mr.  Reade  will  travel  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Ax  extraordinary  step  has  lately  been  taken  in 
hotography.  By  a  process]  which  is  still  a  secret, 
I.  Adolphe  Braun,  of  Dornach  (Haut-Rhin),  has 
produced  an  immense  number  of  absolute  fae-sirai- 
les  of  the  best  drawings  left  by  the  great  masters. 
These  new  photographs  are  superior  to  all  former 
works  of  the  same  kind  in  the  ordinary  excellences 
of  detail  and  surface-quality.  They  also  reproduce 
exactly  the  tint  of  the  original,  neutral,  brown,  red, 
or  greenish,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  are  confi- 
dently asserted  to  be  absolutely  permanent. 

Dr.  Bull  Rrx  Russkix's  novel  is  finished,  and 
turns  out  to  be  a  poor  affair.  He  exhausted  his  im- 
agination in  writing  his  war  letters  from  America. 
Tne  Stu  gives  the  Dr.  a  neat  piece  of  advice :  "  Let 
Dr.  Russell,  if  he  tries  another  novel,  think  over  hid 
story  and  his  characters  first,  and  write  no  chapter 
without  having  clearly  before  him  what  he  wants  to 
say  in  it.  Ho  may  not  in  any  case,  perhaps,  become 
a  very  successful  novelist,  but  he  will  certainly,  if  he 
follow  the  course  we  recommend,  never  .igain  give 
the  world  such  a  crude  and  undigested  mass  as  the 
long-expected  '  Adventures  of  Dr.  Brady '  has 
proved  to  be." 

Important  and  interesting  archaeological  discov- 
eries have  been  recently  made  on  the  site  of  the 
proposed  new  theatre  at  Angers,  in  France,  to  re- 
place that  destroyed  by  fire.  The  locality  w:is 
known  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  Christianity  in 
Anion,  and  the  excavations  for  the  foundations  have 
laid  bare  the  Gallo-Roman  chapel  in  which  the  first 
Bishops  of  Anjou  officiated  to  the  pagans  who  had 
embraced  the  Christian  religion.  Two  crypts  have 
been  disinterred,  with  Roman  and  Gothic  capitals 
and  many  curious  architectural  details.  The  crypts 
contained  a  large  number  of  very  fine  sarcophagi, 
in  which  were  skeletons  in  good  preservation,  eccle- 
siastical ornaments,  weapons,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  jewelry,  including  ear  and  finger  rings*. 
All  the  objects  capable  of  being  removed  have  been 
deposited  in  the  Museum  at  Angers. 

Tjte  ballet  in  London  draws  forth  the  following 
severe  comments  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  :  — 

"  That  theatrical  dancing  as  an  art  is  gradually 
ceasing  to  exist  may  not  in  itself  be  matter  lor  much 
regret.  Even  at  its  best  the  ballet  can  claim  only 
a  comparatively  low  rank  in  the  aesthetic  scale,  while 
morally  its  influence  can  hardly  be  deemed  of  a  very 
edifying  kind.  The  graces  with  which  it  has  been 
endowed  by  various  imaginative  writers  exist  rather 
in  fancy  than  reality.  Pelagia's  dance,  for  instance, 
as  described  by  the  author  of  '  Hypatia,'  '  a  dance 
in  which  every  motion  was  a  word,  and  rest  as  elo- 


quent as  motion ;  in  which  every  attitude  was  a 
fresh  motive  for  a  sculptor  of  the  purest  school,  and 
the  highest  physical  activity  was  manifested  in 
perpetual  delicate  modulations  of  a  stately  and  self- 
restraining  grace,'  is  very  pretty  to  read  about,  but 
the  plain  prose  of  the  business  in  our  time  is,  as  ev- 
erybody knows,  very  different  from  the  poetic  ideal. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dancing  of  the  stage  is  ex- 
tremely limited  in  its  powers  of  expression,  and  the 
essential  sensuousness  of  the  performance  has  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  degenerate  into  something  like 
sensuality.  An  exceptional  genius  may,  of  course, 
give  a  higher  and  more  refined  tone  to  this,  as  to  any 
other  art,  but  its  general  level  is  always  sure  to  be 
low.  Whatever  may  be  the  possible  scope  of  the 
ballet,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  since 
the  days  of  Cerito  and  Taglioni  it  has  been  subject 
to  a  steady  and  continuous  decline.  Twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  there  was  really  something  like  an 
artistic  ballet  to  be  seen  in  London  ;  even  its  tradi- 
tions have  now  vanished  almost  as  completely  as  last 
winter's  snow.  The  grace  and  expression  of  the  bril- 
liant school,  of  which  Taglioni  was  the  most  famous 
and  fascinating  figure,  degenerated  first  into  mere 
meaningless  conventionality,  —  the  labored  intrepid- 
ity of  indecorum,  as  Mr.  Helps  somewhere  calls  it,  — 
and  in  the  present  day  a  still  lower  deep  seems  to 
have  been  reached.  At  this  moment  there  are  hardly 
a  dozen  real  dancers  on  the  London  stage.  1  Win- 
cing has  sunk  into  a  mere  affair  of  half-naked  postur- 
ing. Girls  are  engaged  solely  for  their  beauty  ;  and 
their  costume  is  of  the  flimsiest  and  scantiest,  in  or- 
der that  that  beauty  (whatever  its  worth)  may  be 
liberally  displayed.  Under  the  old  system,  the  mere 
discipline  of  a  long  and  irksome  training,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  skill  evoked,  had  a  wholesome  effect 
in  inspiring  a  certain  degree  of  self-respect  and  ar- 
tistic dignity  in  the  members  of  the  ballet.  More- 
over, their  pay  bore  some  proportion  to  the  length 
of  their  schooling  and  proficiency.  But  nowadays 
the  managers  pick  up  pretty  irirls  without  any  qual- 
ification beyond  their  good  looks  for  two  or  three 
shillings  a  night.  The  degradation  which  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  accompany  a  consciousness  of  the  shame- 
less exhibition  for  which  they  are  hired,  and  the 
paltriness  of  their  pay,  combine  to  produce  results 
which,  considering  the  temptations  of  their  position, 
need  no  demonstration. 

A  controversy  whieh  crops  up  periodically  as  to 
the  progress  of  morals  has  lately  been  revived.  The 
kindred  question  of  the  progress  of  taste  and  refine- 
ment is  painfully  forced  upon  one  by  the  predomi- 
nant character  or  nwxlern  amusements.  That  even 
the  grotesque  silliness  of  the  burlesques  should  fail  to 


satisfy 
pare 


i'y  the  appetite  for  vulgar  fun,  and  should  be  ap- 
ntly  giving  place  to  the  drivelling  ribaldry  of 
the  comic  song,  suggests  melancholy  conclusions  as 
to  the  intellectual" degradation  of  the  multitude. 
But  still  worse  is  the  favf>r  openly  accorded  to  ex- 
hibitions which  lay  claim  to  no  other  attraction  than 
their  immodesty.  One  notorious  person,  whom  it 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  profession  to  which  she  af- 
fects to  belong  to  call  an  actress,  was  lately  adver- 
tised as  appearing  in  certain  parts  which,  '  in  variety 
of  character,  action,  and  costume,'  afforded  great 
scope  for  the  display  of  her  '  remarkable  personal 
beauty  and  statuesque  grace.'  '  The  faultless  con- 
tour '  of  a  young  girl,  as  exhibited  in  the  dangerous 
evolutions  of  the  trapeze,  is  the  enticement  to  an- 
other theatre.  The  entertainment  which,  under  the 
title  of  poses  plastiques,  the  more  shameless  order  of 
fast  men  used  to  seek  in  obscure  corners  of  the  town 
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are  now  flaunted  on  the  stage  of  the  public  theatres. 
And,  to  crown  all,  a  lewd  dance,  which  the  by  no 
means  prudish  moral  sense  of  the  French  has  put 
under  the  ban  of  the  police,  is  adopted,  as  the  great 
feature  of  a  brilliant  ballet  at  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular places  of  amusement  in  London.  In  the  low 
dancing  saloons  of  Paris  the  police  wink  at  the 
vivacious  obscenity  of  the  Cancan,  and  those  who 
wish  to  study  it  must  follow  it  to  its  frowsy 
haunts  ;  any  theatre  would  be  instantly  closed 
which  dared  to  put  it  on  the  stage.  In  Lon- 
don, however,  where  the  public  morals  are  under 
the  enlightened  and  vigilant  protection  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  the  justices  of  the  peace,  it  is  open- 
ly paraded  in  the  bills  of  the  Alhambra  and  night- 
ly danced  before  a  crowded  audience.  In  Mdlle 
Finette's  performance  there  is  not  the  faintest  re- 
deeming feature  of  elegance  or  artistic  skill. 
Among  the  common  frequenters  of  the  Closerie,  or 
the  Valentino,  or  any  other  of  the  Parisian  casinos, 
better  dancers  might  be  discovered  at  any  time. 
The  characteristic  immodesty  of  the  Cancan  is  cer- 
tainly toned  down  in  Mdlle.  Finette's  version,  but 
her  capers  are  nevertheless  such  as  no  woman  should 
witness  and  no  man  applaud.  A  correspondent 
lately  suggested  that  the  low  character  of  music- 
hall  entertainments  was  due  to  the  restraints  imposed 
on^them  by  the  present  law,  which  interdicts  dra- 
matic performances.  If  so,  Ave  can  hardly  imagine 
a  stronger  argument  in  favor  of  more  liberal  legisla- 
tion in  regard  to  these  establishments  than  the  Can- 
can ballet  at  the  Alhambra." 

The  London  Star  records  a  curious  experiment 
in  galvanism. 

A  poor  man  on  crutches  recently  went  to  Mr. 
Gore,  at*  the  Mansion  House,  and  asked  for  relief. 
He  said  he  had  fallen  from  a  scaffold  and  broken 
three  of  his  ribs,  and  had  been  discharged  only  that 
morning  from  the  infirmary  of  the  East  London 
Union.  Mr.  Gore  was  very  kind  to  him,  gave  him 
an  order  for  re-admission  to  the  union,  sixpence  for 
his  omnibus  fare,  and  a  shilling  to  get  a  dinner  with. 
The  poor  man  limped  out  of  the  room,  and  had  no 
sooner  left  it  than  he  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  in- 
side ;  an  officer  got  him  a  little  brandy,  and  he  left 
the  Mansion  House  :  a  minute  after  he  was  found 
writhing  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  European 
Tavern.  It  was  now  evidently  a  case  of  life  or 
death ;  he  was  at  once  put  into  a  cab  and  driven  to 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  charge  of  an  officer. 
On  the  way  he  gave  three  convulsive  gasps  and 
stretched  himself  out  as  if  for  the  last  time. 

The  policeman's  reflections  were  very  painful ;  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  death,  shut  up  within  the 
narrow  confines  of  a  public  vehicle,  with  one  of  the 
brave  warriors  of  the  army  of  labor  who  had  fallen 
at  his  post.  He  thought  of  the  time  when  the  poor 
fellow  lying  beside  him  was  a  fair-haired  boy  starting 
in  the  race  of  life,  —  he  thought  of  his  own  boyhood 


and  its  dreams,  -r-  and  he  said  to  himself,  it  is  better 
to  be  content  with  a  lowly  position,  to  be  a  police- 
man at  a  pound  a  week,  than  to  mount  the  rounds 
of  Fortune's  ladder  for  the  sake  of  thirty  shillings, 
and  run  the  risk  of  tumbling  and  hurting  your  ribs. 
He  implored  the  cabman  to  drive  fast,  and  the  cab- 
man did  so.  The  poor  fellow  was  not  yet  dead,  for 
when  they  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  hospital  he  gave 
three  more  convulsive  gasps  and  closed  his  eyes. 
"  I  am  afraid  he  's  gone  now,  sir,"  said  the  officer  to 
the  surgeon.  "  I  think  not,"  said  the  surgeon,  quiet- 
ly ;  "  take  him  inside." 

The  physician  was  fetched,  there  was  a  whis- 
pered consultation,  and  then  a  galvanic  battery  was 
suddenly  applied  to  the  prostrate  form,  which  had 
previously  been  strapped  fast  to  a  stretcher.  The 
effect  was  magical ;  the  dead  man  started  up  as 
well  as  his  bonds  would  permit  him,  and  roared  for 
mercy  with  the  greatest  volubility.  They  untied 
him,  and  then  he  suddenly  fell  weak  again  and 
found  a  difficulty  in  putting  on  his  clothes.  "  Give 
him  another  shock,"  said  the  surgeon.  In  less  than 
two  minutes  he  was  dressed,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
broken  ribs  and  his  shaking  limbs,  he  was  running 
out  of  the  hospital  and  into  the  street  with  the 
speed  of  a  reindeer.  He  had  forgotten  his  crutches 
and  the  officer  ran  after  him  to  tell  him  so,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  overtake  him.  It  was  thought 
that  such  a  remarkable  example  of  the  curative 
properties  of  galvanism  ought  to  be  known  at  the 
Mansion  House,  and  the  convalescent  was  asked  to 
step  back  and  see  the  Lord  Mayor  ;  and  the 
Lord  Mayor,  feeling  that  all  the  honest  fellow 
now  needed  was  gentle  exercise,  regular  meals,  and 
early  hours  for  rising  and  retiring  to  rest,  sent  him 
to  hard  labor  in  the  House  of  Correction  for  twenty- 
one  days. 


EASTER  WEEK. 

See  the  land,  her  Easter  keeping, 

Rises  as  her  Maker  rose. 
Seeds,  so  long  in  darkness  sleeping, 

Burst  at  last  from  winter  snows. 
Earth  with  heaven  above  rejoices ; 

Fields  and  gardens  hail  the  spring  ; 
Shauglis  and  woodlands  ring  with  voices, 

While  the  wild  birds  build  and  sing. 

You,  to  whom  your  Maker  granted 

Powers  to  those  sweet  birds  unknown, 
Use  the  craft  by  God  implanted ; 

Use  the  reason  not  your  own. 
Here,  while  heaven  and  earth  rejoices, 

Each  his  Easter  tribute  bring,  — 
Work  of  fingers,  chant  of  voices, 

Like  the  birds  who  build  and  sing. 

Charles  Kingsley. 
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FOUL    PLAY.* 

By  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

The  very  name  of  Arthur  Wardlaw  startled  Hel- 
^en,  and  made  her  realize  how  completely  her 
thoughts  had  been  occupied  with  another. 

But  add  to  that  the  strange  and  bitter  epigram  ! 
Or  was  it  a  mere  fortuitous  concourse  of  words  ? 

She  was  startled,  amazed,  confounded,  puzzled. 
And,  ere  she  could  recover  her  composure,  Hazel 
was  back  to  his  problem  again  :  but  no  longer  with 
the  same  energy. 

He  said  in  a  faint  and  sleepy  voice :  " '  He  mrik- 
eth  the  winds  His  messengers,  and  flames  of  fire  His 
ministers.'  Ah  !  if  I  could  do  that !  Well,  why  not? 
I  can  do  anything  she  bids  me,  — 

(Invculus  esuriens  Mfcan  jussiris  ibit.'' 

And  soon  after  this  doughty  declaration  he  dozed  oft*, 
and  forgot  all  his  trouble  for  a  while. 

The  sun  rose,  and  still  he  slept,  and  Helen 
watched  him  with  undisguised  tenderness  in  her 
face ;  undisguised  now  that  he  could  not  see  it. 

Erelong  she  had  companions  in  her  care.  Ponto 
came  out  of  his  den,  and  snitfed  about  the  boat ;  and 
then  began  to  scratch  it,  and  whimper  for  his  friend. 
Tommy  swam  out  of  the  sea,  came  to  the  boat,  dis- 
covered, Heaven  knows  how,  that  his  friend  fraa 
there,  and,  in  the  way  of  noises,  did  everything  but 
speak.  The  sea-birds  followed  and  fluttered  here 
and  there  in  an  erratic  way,  with  now  and  then  a 
peck  at  each  other.  All  animated  nature  seemed 
to  be  uneasy  at  this  eclipse  of  their  Hazel. 

At  last  Tommy  raised  himself  quite  perpendicu- 
lar, in  a  vain  endeavor  to  look  into  the  boat,  and  in- 
vented a  whine  in  the  minor  key,  which  tells  on 
dogs :  it  set  Ponto  off  in  a  moment ;  he  sat  upon 
his  tail,  and  delivered  a  long  and  most  deplorable 
howl. 

"  Everything  loves  him,"  thought  Helen. 

With  Ponto's  music  Hazel  awoke,  and  found  her 
watching  him,  with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  he  said  soft- 
ly :  "  Miss  RoHeston !  There  is  nothing  the  matter, 
I  hope.  Why  am  I  not  up  getting  things  for  your 
breakfast  ?  " 

"  Dear  friend,"  said  she,  "  why  you  are  not  doing 


things  for  me  and  forgetting  yourself,  is  because  you 
have  been  very  ill.  And  I  am  your  nurse.  Now 
tell  me  what  I  shall  get  you.  Is  there  nothing  you 
could  fancy  ?  " 

No ;  he  had  no  appetite ;  she  was  not  to  trouble 
about  him.  And  then  he  tried  to  get  up ;  but  that 
gave  him  such  a  pain  in  his  loins,  he  was  fain  to  lie 
down  again.  So  then  he  felt  that  he  had  got  rheu- 
matic fever.  He  told  her  so  ;  but  seeing  her  sweet 
anxious  face,  begged  her  not  to  be  alarmed,  —  he 
knew  what  to  take  for  it.  Would  she  be  kind 
enough  to  go  to  his  arsenal  and  fetch  some  speei- 
raens  of  bark  she  would  find  there,  and  also  the  keg 
of  rum. 

She  flew  at  the  word,  and  soon  made  him  an  in- 
fusion of  the  barks  in  boiling  water ;  to  which  the 
rum  was  added. 

His  sweet  nurse  administered  this  from  time  to 
time.  The  barks  used  were  of  the  cassia-tree,  and 
a  wild  citron-tree.  Cinchona  did  not  exist  in  this 
island,  unfortunately.  Perhaps  there  was  no  soil 
for  it  at  a  sufticient  elevation  above  the  sea. 

Nevertheless  with  .these  inferior  barks  they  held 
the  fever  in  check.  But  the  pain  was  obstinate,  and 
cost  Helen  many  a  sigh :  for  if  she  came  softly,  she 
could  often  hear  him  moan ;  and  the  moment  he 
heard  her  foot,  he  set-to  and  whistled,  for  a  blind; 
with  what  success  may  be  imagined.  She  would 
have  bought  those  pains,  or  a  portion  of  them  ;  ay, 
and  paid  a  heavy  price  for  them. 

But  pain,  like  everything,  intermits,  and  in  those 
blessed  intervals  his  mind  was  more  active  than  ever, 
and  ran  a  great  deal  upon  what  he  called  the 
Problem. 

But  she,  who  had  set  it  him,  gave  him  little  en- 
couragement now  to  puzzle  over  it. 

The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  their 
conversation  on  that  head. 

"  The  air  of  this  island/'  said  he,  "  gives  one  a 
sort  of  vague  sense  of  mental  power.  It  lead's  to  no 
result  in  my  case :  still,  it  is  an  agreeable  sensation 
to  have  it  floating  across  my  mind  that  some  day  I 
shall  solve  the  Great  Problem.  Ah  !  if  I  was  only 
an  inventor ! " 

"  And  so  you  are." 
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•"No,  no,"  said  Hazel,  disclaiming  as  earnestly 
as  some  people  claim  ;  "  I  do  things  that  look  like 
acts  of  invention,  but  they  are  acts  of  memory.  I 
could  show  you  plates  and  engravings  of  all  the 
things  I  have  seemed  to  invent.  A  man  who  stud- 
ies books  instead  of  skimming  them,  can  cut  a  dash 
in  a  desert  island,  until  the  fatal  word  goes  forth,  — 
invent ;  and  then  you  find  him  out." 

"  I  am  sure  I  wish  I  had  never  said  the  fatal 
word.  You  will  never  get  well  if  you  puzzle  your 
brain  over  impossibilities." 

"  Impossibilities !  But  is  not  that  begging  the 
question  ?  The  measure  of  impossibilities  is  lost  in 
the  present  age.  I  propose  a  test.  Let  us  go  back 
a  century,  and  suppose  that  three  problems  were 
laid  before  the  men  of  that  day,  and  they  were 
asked  to  decide  which  is  the  most  impossible  :  1st, 
to  diffuse  intelligence  from  a  fixed  island  over  a 
hundred  leagues  of  water :  2d,  to  make  the  sun 
take  in  thirty  seconds  likenesses  more  exact  than 
any  portrait-painter  ever  took,  —  likenesses  that  can 
be  sold  for  a  shilling  at  fifty  per  cent  profit:  3d, 
for  New  York  and  London  to  exchange  words  by 
wire  so  much  faster  than  the  earth  can  turn,  that 
London  shall  tell  New  York  at  ten  on  Monday  morn- 
ing what  was  the  price  of  consols  at  two  o'clock  Mon- 
day afternoon." 

'•  That  is  a  story,"  said  Helen,  with  a  look  of  an- 
gelic reproach. 

"  I  accept  that  reply,"  said  Hazel.  "  As  for  me, 
I  have  got  a  smattering  of  so  many  subjects,  all  full 
of  incredible  truths,  that  my  faith  in  the  impossibil- 
ity of  anything  is  gone-  Ah  !  if  James  "Watt  was 
only  here  instead  of  John  Hazel,  —  James  Watt, 
from  the  Abbey,  with  a  head  as  big  as  a  pumpkin,  — 
he  would  not  have  gone  groping  about  the  island, 
writing  on  rocks,  and  erecting  signals.  No;  he 
would  have  had  some  grand  and  Dold  idea  worthy  of 
the  proposition." 

"  Well,  so  I  think,"  said  Helen,  archly ;  "  that 
great  man  with  a  great  head  would  have  begun  by 
making  a  kite  a  hundred  yards  high." 

"  Would  he  ?     Well,  he  was  quite  capable  of  it." 

"  Yes  ;  and  rubbed  it  with  phosphorus,  and  flown 
it  the  first  tempest,  and  made  the  string  fast  to  — 
the  island  itself." 

"  Well,  that  is  an  idea,"  said  Hazel,  staring ; 
••  rather  hyperbolical,  I  fear.  But  after  all,  it  is  an 
idea." 

"  Or  else,"  continued  Helen,  "  he  would  weave 
a  thousand  yards  of  some  light  fabric,  and  make 
balloons ;  then  he  would  stop  the  pitch-fountain, 
bore  a  hole  in  the  rock  near  it,  and  so  get  the  gas, 
fill  the  balloons,  inscribe  them  with  our  sad  story, 
and  our  latitude  and  longitude,  and  send  them  fly- 
ing all  over  the  ocean,  —  there  !  " 

Hazel  was  amazed. 

"  I  resign  my  functions  to  you,"  said  he.  "  What 
imagination  !     What  invention  ! " 

';  O  dear  no,"  said  Helen,  slyly;  "  acts  of  mem- 
ory sometimes  pass  for  invention,  you  know.  Shall 
I  tell  you  ?  when  first  you  fell  ill,  you  were  rather 
light-headed,  and  uttered  the  strangest  things. 
They  would  have  made  me  laugh  heartily,  only  I 
could  n't,  —  for  crying.  And  you  said  that  about 
kites  and  balloons,  every  word." 

"  Did  I  ?  then  I  have  most  brains  when  I  have 
least  reason,  that 's  all." 

"  Ay,"  said  Helen,  "  and  other  strange  things,  — 
very  strange  and  bitter  things.  One  I  should  like 
to  ask  you  about,  what  on  earth  you  could  mean 
by  it ;  but  perhaps  you  meant  nothing  after  all." 


"  I  '11  soon  tell  you,"  said  Hazel ;  but  he  took  the 
precaution  to  add,  "  Provided  I  know  what  it  means 
myself."     • 

She  looked  at  him  steadily,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  seeking  the  explanation  so  boldly  offered  ;  but 
her  own  courage  failed  her.  She  colored  and  hesi- 
tated. 

44 1  shall  wait,"  said  she,  "  till  you  are  quite,  quite 
well.  That  will  be  soon,  I  hope  :  only  you  must  be 
good,  and  obey  my  prescriptions.  Cultivate  pa- 
tience ;  it  is  a  wholesome  plant ;  bow  the  pride  of 
that  intellect  which  you  see  a  fever  can  lay  low  in 
an  hour :  aspire  no  more  beyond  the  powers  of  man. 
Here  we  shall  stay  unless  Providence  sends  us  a 
ship.  I  have  ceased  to  repine  :  and  don't  you  be- 
gin. Dismiss  that  problem  altogether ;  see  how  hot 
it  has  made  your  poor  brow.  Be  good  now,  and 
dismiss  it ;  or  else  do  as  I  do,  —  fold  it  up,  put  it 
quietly  away  in  a  corner  of  your  mind,  and,  when 
you  least  expect,  it  will  pop  out  solved." 

[O,  comfortable  doctrine  !  But  how  about 
Jamie  Watt's  headaches  ?  And  why  are  the  signs 
of  hard  thoughts  so  much  stronger  in  his  brow  and 
face  than  in  Shakespeare's  ?  Mercy  on  us,  there  is 
another  problem.] 

Hazel  smiled,  well-pleased,  and  leaned  back, 
soothed,  silenced,  subdued,  by  her  soft  voice,  and 
the  exquisite  touch  of  her  velvet  hand  on  his  hoi; 
brow ;  for,  woman-like,  she  laid  her  hand  like  down 
on  that  burning  brow  to  aid  her  words  in  soothing 
it.  Nor  did  it  occur  to  him  just  then  that  this  ad- 
monition delivered  with  a  kind  maternal  hand, 
maternal  voice,  came  from  the  same  young  lady 
who  had  flown  at  him  like  a  wild  cat  with  this  very 
problem  in  her  mouth.  She  mesmerized  him,  pro- 
blem and  all ;  he  subsided  into  a  complacent  lan- 
guor, and  at  last  went  to  sleep,  thinking  only  of 
her.  But  the  topic  had  entered  his  mind  too 
deeply  to  be  finally  dismissed.  It  returned  next 
day,  though  in  a  different  form.  You  must  know 
that  Hazel,  as  he  lay  on  his  back  in  the  boat,  had 
often,  in  a  half-drowsy  way,  watched  the  effect  of 
the  sun  upon  the  boat's  mast :  it  now  stood,  a  bare 
pole,  and  at  certain  hours  acted  like  the  needle  of 
a  dial,  by  casting  a  shadow  on  the  sands.  Above 
all,  he  could  see  pretty  well  by  means  of  this  pole 
and  its  shadow  when  the  sun  attained  i£s  greatest 
elevation.  He  now  asked  Miss  llolleston  to  assist 
him  in  making  this  observation  exactly. 

She  obeyed  his  instructions,  and  the  moment  the 
shadow  reached  its  highest  angle,  and  showed  the 
minutest  symptom  of  declension,  she  said,  "  Now," 
and  Hazel  called  out  in  a  loud  voice  :  — 

"  Noon  ! " 

"  And  forty-nine  minutes  past  eight  at  Sydney.*' 
said  Helen,  holding  out  her  chronometer ;  for  she 
had  been  sharp  enough  to  get  it  ready  of  her  own 
accord. 

Hazel  looked  at  her  and  at  the  watch  with 
amazement  and  incredulity. 

"  What  ?  "  said  he.  "  Impossible.  You  can't 
have  kept  Sydney  time  all  this  while." 

"  And  pray  why  not  ?  "  said  Helen.  "  Have 
you  forgotten  that  once  somebody  praised  me  for 
keeping  Sydney  time ;  it  helped  you,  somehow  or 
other,  to  know  where  we  were." 

"  And  so  it  will  now,"  cried  Hazel,  exultingly. 
44  But  no  !  it  is  impossible.  We  have  gone  through 
scenes  that  —  you  can't  have  wound  that  watch  up 
without  missing  a  day." 

"  Indeed  but  I  have,"  said  Helen.  "  Not  wind 
my  watch  up !     Why,  if  I  was  dying  I  should  wind 
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my  watch  up.  See,  it  requires  no  key ;  a  touch  or 
two  of  the  fingers  and  it  is  done.  O,  I  am  re- 
markably constant  in  all  my  habits  ;  and  this  is  an 
old  friend  I  never  neglect.  Do  you  remember  that 
terrible  night  in  the  boat,  when  neither  of  us  ex- 
pected to  see  the  morning,  —  O,  how  good  and 
brave  you  Were  !  —  well,  I  remember  winding  it  up 
that  night.  I  kissed  it,  and  bade  it  good  by ;  but 
I  never  dreamed  of  not  winding  it  up,  because  I 
.was  going  to  be  killed.  What !  am  I  not  to  be 
praised  again,  as  I  was  on  board  ship  ?  Stingy  ! 
can't  afford  to  praise  one  twice  for  the  same  thing." 

"  Praised ! "  cried  Hazel,  excitedly  j  '•  worshipped, 
you  mean.  Why,  we  have  got  the  longitude  by 
means  of  your  chronometer.  It  is  wonderful !  It 
is  providential !  It  is  the  finger  of  Heaven  !  Pen 
and  ink,  and  let  me  work  it  out." 

In  his  excitement  he  got  up  without  assistance, 
and  was  soon  busy  calculating  the  longitude  of  God- 
send Isle. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

""There,"  said  he.  "Now  the  latitude  I  must 
guess  at  by  certain  combinations.  In  the  first 
place  the  slight  variation  in  the  length  of  the  days. 
Then  I  must  try  and  make  a  rough  calculation  of 
the  sun's  parallax.  And  then  my  botany  will  help 
me  a  little  ;  spices  furnish  a  clew  ;  there  are  one  or 
two  that  will  not  grow  outside  the  tropic.  It  was 
the  longitude  that  beat  me,  and  now  we  have  con- 
quered it.  Hurrah  !  Now  I  know  what  to  d 
and  in  what  direction;  east,  southeast;  the  ducks 
have  shown  me  that  much.  So  there's  the  first 
step  towards  the  impossible  problem." 

•■  Very  well,"  said  Helen ;  *•  and  I  am  sure  one 
step  is  enough  for  one  day.  I  forbid  you  the  topic 
for  twelve  hours  at  least  I  detest  it,  because  it 
always  makes  your  poor  head  so  hot." 

u  What  on  earth  does  that  matter  ?  "  said  Hazel, 
impetuously,  and  almost  crossly. 

"  Come,  come,  come,  sir,"  said  Helen,  authorita- 
tively ;  "  it  matters  to  me." 

But  when  she  saw  that  he  could  think  of  nothing 
else,  and  that  opposition  irritated  him,  she  had  the 
tact  and  good  sense  not  to  strain  her  authority,  nor 
to  irritate  her  subject 

Hazel  spliced  a  long,  line-pointed  stick  to  the 
mast-head,  and  set  a  plank  painted  white  with 
guano  at  right  angles  to  the  base  of  the  mast ;  and 
so  whenever  the  sun  Sttained  his  meridian  altitude, 
went  into  a  ditlicult  and  subtle  calculation  to  arrive 
at  the  latitude,  or  as  near  it  as  he  could  without 
proper  instruments ;  and  he  brooded  and  brooded 
over  his  discovery  of  the  longitude,  but  unfortu- 
nately he  could  not  advance.  In  some  problems 
the  first  step  once  gained  leads,  or  at  least  points 
to  the  next;  but  to  know  whereabouts  they  were, 
and  to  let  others  know  it,  were  two  difficulties 
heterogeneous  and  distinct. 

Having  thought  and  thought  till  his  head  was 
dizzy,  at  last  he  took  Helen's  advice  and  put  it  by 
for  a  while.  He  set  himself  to  fit  and  number  a 
quantity  of  pearl  oyster  shells,  so  that  he  might  be 
able  to  place  them  at  once,  when  he  should  be  able 
to  recommence  his  labor  of  love  in  the  cavern. 

One  day  Helen  had  left  him  so  employed,  and 
was  busy  cooking  the  dinner  at  her  own  place,  but, 
mind  you,  with  one  eye  on  the  dinner  and  another 
on  her  patient,  when  suddenly  she  heard  him  shout- 


ing very  loud,  and  ran  out  to  see  what  was  the 
matter. 

He  was  roaring  like  mad,  and  whirling  his  arms 
over  his  head  like  a  demented  windmill. 

She  ran  to  him. 

"Eureka!  Eureka!"  he  shouted,  in  furious  ex- 
citement 

"  O  dear  ! "  cried  Helen  ;  "  never  mind."  She 
was  all  against  her  patient  exciting  himself. 

But  he  was  exalted  beyond  even  her  control. 
•'  Crown  me  with  laurel,"  he  cried ;  "I  have  solved 
the  problem  "  :  and  up  went  his  arms. 

-  O,  is  that  all  ?  "  said  she,  calmly. 

"  Get  me  two  squares  of  my  parchment,"  ci\e  1 
he ;  "  and  some  of  the  finest  gut." 

••  Will  nst  after  dinner  do  r  " 

"No;  certainly  not,"  said  Hazel,  in  a  voice  of 
command.  "  I  would  n't  wait  a  moment  for  all  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt." 

Then  she  went  like  the  wind  and  fetched  them. 

"  O,  thank  you  !  thank  you  !  Now  I  want,  —  let 
me  see,  —  ah,  there  's  an  old  rusty  hoop  that  was 
washed  ashore,  on  one  of  that  ship's  casks.  I  put  it 
carefully  away ;  how  the  unlikeliest  things  come  in 
useful  soon  or  lato  ! " 

She  went  for  the  hoop,  but  not  so  rapidly,  for 
here  it  was  that  the  first  faint  doubt  of  his  sanity 
came  in.  However,  she  brought  it,  and  he  thanked 
her. 

•  And  now,"  said  he,  "  while  I  prepare  the  intelli- 
gence, will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  fetch  me  the  nil 

"  The  what  ?  "  said  Helen,  in  growing  dismay. 

••  The  rushes  !    I  '11  tell  you  where  to  find  some." 

Helen  thought  the  best  thing  was  to  temporize. 
Perhaps  he  would  be  better  after  eating  some  whole- 
some food.  •'  I  '11  fetch  them  directly  after  dinner," 
said  she.  "  But  it  will  be  sj>oiled  if  I  leave  it  for 
and  I  do  so  want  it  to  be  nice  for  you  to- 
day." 

"  Dinner  ?  "  cried  Hazel.  "  What  do  I  care  for 
dinner  now.  I  am  solving  my  problem.  I  'd  rather 
go  without  dinner  for  years  than  interrupt  a  great 
idea.  Pray  let  dinner  take  its  chance,  and  obey  mo 
for  once." 

••  For  once ! "  said  Helen,  and  turned  her  mild 
hazel  eyes  on  him  with  such  a  look  of  gentle  re- 
proach. 

"  Forgive  me !  But  don't  take  me  for  a  child, 
asking  you  for  a  toy  ;  I  'ni  a  poor  crippled  inventor, 
who  sees  daylight  at  last  O,  I  am  on  fire ;  and,  if 
you  want  me  not  to  go  into  a  fever,  why,  get  me  my 
rushes." 

••  Where  shall  I  find  them  ?  "  said  Helen,  catching 
fire  at  him. 

"  Go  to  where  your  old  hut  stood,  and  follow  the 
river  about  a  furlong :  you  will  find  a  bed  of  high 
rushes :  cut  me  a  good  bundle,  cut  them  below  the 
water,  choose  the  stoutest  Here  is  a  pair  of  shears 
I  found  in  the  ship."' 

She  took  the  shears  and  went  swiftly  across  the 
sands  and  up  the  slope.  He  watched  her  with  an 
admiring  eye ;  and  well  he  might,  for  it  was  the 
very  poetry  of  motion.  Hazel  in  his  hours  of  health 
had  almost  given  up  walking  ;  he  ran  from  point  to 
point,  without  fatigue  or  shortness  of  breath.  Helen, 
equally  pressed  for  time,  did  not  run ;  but  she  went 
almost  as  fast  By  rising  with  the  dawn,  by  three 
meals  a  day  of  animal  food,  by  constant  work,  and 
heavenly  air,  she  was  in  a  condition  women  rarely 
attain  to.  She  was  trained.  Ten  miles  was  no 
niore  to  her  than  ten  yards.  And,  when  she  was  in 
a  hurry,  she  got  over  the  ground  by  a  grand  but 
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feminine  motion  not  easy  to  describe.  It  was  a 
series  of  smooth  undulations,  not  vulgar  strides,  but 
swift  rushes,  in  which  the  loins  seemed  to  propel  the 
whole  body,  and  the  feet  scarcely  to  touch  the 
ground :  it  was  the  vigor  and  freedom  of  a  savage, 
with  the  grace  of  a  lady. 

And  so  it  was  she  swept  across  the  sands  and  up 
the  slope, 

Et  vera  incessu  patuit  Dea. 

While  she  was  gone,  Hazel  cut  two  little  squares 
of  seals'  bladder,  one  larger  than  the  other.  On  the 
smaller  he  wrote :  "  An  English  lady  wrecked  on  an 
island.  Longitude  ,  S.,  latitude  between  the 
and  parallels.  Haste  to  her  rescue."  Then 
he  folded  this  small,  and  enclosed  it  in'  the  larger 
slip,  which  he  made  into  a  little  bag,  and  tied  the 
neck  extremely  tight  with  fine  gut,  leaving  a  long 
piece  of  the  gut  free. 

And  now  Helen  came  gliding  back,  as  she  went, 
and  brought  him  a  large  bundle  of  rushes. 

Then  he  asked  her  to  help  him  fasten  these  rushes 
round  the  iron  hoop. 

"  It  must  not  be  done  too  regularly,"  said  he ;  "  but 
so  as  to  look  as  much  like  a  little  bed  of  rushes  as 
possible." 

Helen  was  puzzled  still,  but  interested.  So  she 
'  set  to  work,  and,  between  them,  they  fastened  rush- 
es all  round  the  hoop,  although  it  was  a  large  one. 

But,  when  it  was  done,  Hazel  said  they  were  too 
bare. 

"  Then  we  will  fasten  another  row,"  said  Helen, 
good-humoredly.  And,  without  more  ado,  she  was 
off  to  the  river  again. 

When  she  came  back,  she  found  him  up,  and  he 
said  the  jjreat  excitement  had  cured  him,  —  such 
power  has  the  brain  over  the  body.  This  convinced 
her  he  had  really  hit  upon  some  great  idea.  And 
when  she  had  made  him  eat  his  dinner  by  her  fire, 
she  asked  him  to  tell  her  all  about  it. 

But,  by  a  natural  reaction,  the  glorious  and  glow- 
ing excitement  of  mind,  that  had  battled  his  very 
rheumatic  pains,  was  now  followed  by  doubt  and  de- 
jection. 

"  Don't  ask  me  yet,"  he  sighed.  "  Theory  is  one 
thing ;  practice  is  another.  We  count  without  our 
antagonists.  I  forgot  they  will  set  their  wits  against 
mine :  and  they  are  many,  I  am  but  one.  And  I 
have  been  so  often  defeated.  And,  do  you  know,  I 
have  observed  that  whenever  I  say  beforehand  now 
I  am  going  to  do  something  clever,  I  am  always  de- 
feated. Pride  really  goes  before  destruction,  and 
vanity  before  a  fall." 

The  female  mind,  rejecting  all  else,  went  like  a 
needle's  point  at  one  thing  in  this  explanation. 
"  Our  antagonists  ?  "  said  Helen,  looking  sadly  puz- 
zled.    "  Why,  what  antagonists  have  we  ?  " 

"  The  messengers,"  said  Hazel,  with  a  groan. 
,  "  The  aerial  messengers." 

That  did  the  business.  Helen  dropped  the  sub- 
ject with  almost  ludicrous  haste ;  and,  after  a  few 
commonplace  observations,  made  a  nice  comfortable 
dose  of  grog  and  bark  for  him.  This  she  adminis- 
tered as  an  independent  transaction,  and  not  at  all 
by  way  of  comment  on  his  antagonists,  the  aerial 
messengers. 

It  operated  unkindly  for  her  purpose  :  it  did  him 
so  much  good,  that  he  lifted  up  his  dejected  head, 
and  his  eyes  sparkled  again,  and  he  set  to  work,  and, 
by  sunset,  prepared  two  more  bags  of  bladder  with 
inscriptions  inside,  and  long  tails  of  fine  gut  hang- 
ing.    He  then  set  to  work,  and,  with  fingers  far  less 


adroit  than  hers,  fastened  another  set  of  rushes 
round  the  hoop.  He  set  them  less  evenly,  and  some 
of  them  not  quite  perpendicular ;  and,  while  he  was 
fumbling  over  this,  and  examining  the  effect  with 
paternal  glances,  Helen's  hazel  eye  dwelt  on  him 
with  furtive  pity ;  for,  to  her,  this  girdle  of  rushes 
was  now  an  instrument,  that  bore  an  ugly  likeness 
to  the  sceptre  of  straw,  with  which  vanity  run  to 
seed  sways  imaginary  kingdoms  in  Bedlam  or  Bice- 
tre. 

And  yet  he  was  better.  He  walked  about  the 
cavern  and  Conversed  charmingly ;  he  was  diction- 
ary, essayist,  raconteur,  anything  she  liked ;  and,  as 
she  prudently  avoided  and  ignored  the  one  fatal  top- 
ic, it  was.  a  delightful  evening :  her  fingers  were  as 
busy  as  his  tongue  :  and,  when  he  retired,  she  pre- 
sented him  with  the  fruits  of  a  fortnight's  work,  a 
glorious  wrapper  made  of  fleecy  cotton  enclosed 
in  a  plaited  web  of  flexible  and  silky  grasses.  He 
thanked  her,  and  blessed  her,  and  retired  for  the 
night. 

About  midnight  she  awoke  and  felt  uneasy :  so 
she  did  what  since  his  illness  she  had  done  a  score 
of  times  without  his  knowledge,  she  stole  from  her 
lair  to  watch  him. 

She  found  him  wrapped  in  her  present,  which 
gave  her  great  pleasure ;  and  sleeping  like  an  in- 
fant, which  gave  her  joy.  She  eyed  him  eloquently 
for  a  long  time ;  and  then  very  timidly  put  out  her 
hand,  and,  in  her  quality  of  nurse,  laid  it  lighter 
than  down  upon  his  brow. 

The  brow  was  cool,  and  a  very  slight  moisture  on 
it  showed  the  fever  was  going  or  gone. 

She  folded  her  arms  and  stood  looking  at  him ; 
and  she  thought  of  all  they  two  had  done  and  suf- 
fered together.  Her  eyes  absorbed  him,  devoured 
him.  The  time  flew  by  unheeded.  It  was  so  sweet 
to  be  able  to  set  her  face  free  from  its  restraint,  and 
let  all  its  sunshine  beam  on  him  :  and  even  when 
she  retired  at  last,  those  light  hazel  eyes,  that  could 
flash  fire  at  times,  but  were  all  dove-like  now,  hung 
and  lingered  on  him  as  if  they  could  never  look  at 
him  enough. 

Half  an  hour  before  daybreak  she  was  awakened 
by  the  dog  howling  piteously.  She  felt  a  little  un- 
easy at  that :  not  much.  However  she  got  up,  and 
issued  from  her  cavern,  just  as  the  sun  showed  his 
red  eye  above  the  horizon.  She  went  towards  the 
boat  as  a  matter  of  course.  She  found  Ponto  tied 
to  the  helm :  the  boat  was  empty,  and  Hazel  no- 
where to  be  seen. 

She  uttered  a  scream  of  dismay. 

The  dojr  howled  and  whined  louder  than  ever. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

Wahdlaw  senior  was  not  what  you  would  call  a 
tender-hearted  man :  but  he  was  thoroughly  moved 
by  General  Rolleston's  distress,  and  by  his  fortitude. 
The  gallant  old  man !  Landing  in  England  one 
week,  and  going  back  to  the  Pacific  the  next !  Like 
goes  with  like ;  and  Wardlaw  senior,  energetic  and 
resolute  himself,  though  he  felt  for  his  son,  stricken 
down  by  grief,  gave  his  heart  to  the  more  valiant 
distress  of  his  contemporary.  He  manned  and 
victualled  the  Springbok  for  a  long  voyage,  ordered 
her  to  Plymouth,  and  took  his  friend  down  to  her 
by  train. 

They  went  out  to  her  in  a  boat.  She  was  a  screw 
steamer,  that  could  sail  nine  knots  an  hour  without 
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burning  a  coal.  As  she  came  down  the  Channel, 
the  ( renewal's  trouble  got  to  be  well  known  on  board 
her,  and,  when  he  came  out  of  the  harbor,  the  sail- 
ors by  an  honest,  hearty  impulse,  that  did  them 
credit,  waited  for  no  orders,  but  manned  the  yards 
to  receive  him  with  the  respect  due  to  his  services, 
and  his  sacred  calamity. 

On  getting  on  board,  he  saluted  the  captain  and 
the  ship's  company  with  sad  dignity,  and  retired  to 
his  cabin  with  Mr.  Wardlaw.  There  the  old  mer- 
chant forced  on  him  by  way  of  loan  seven  hundred 
pounds,  chiefly  in  gold  and  silver,  telling  him  there 
was  nothing  like  money,  go  where  you  will.  He 
then  gave  him  a  number  of  notices  he  had  printed, 
and  a  paper  of  advice  and  instructions:  it  was 
written  in  his  own  large,  clear,  formal  hand. 

General  Rolleston  tried  to  falter  out  his  thanks. 
John  Wardlaw  interrupted  him. 

"  Next  to  yon  I  am  her  father ;  am  I  not  %  " 

'•  You  have  proved  it." 

"  Well,  then.  However,  if  you  do  find  her,  as  I 
pray  to  God  you  may,  I  claim  the  second  kiss,  mind 
that :  not  for  myself,  though  ;  for  my  poor  Arthur, 
that  lies  on  a  sick-bed  for  her." 

General  Rolleston  assented  to  that  in  a  broken 
voice.     He  could  hardly  speak. 

And  so  they  parted :  and  that  sad  parent  went 
out  to  the  Pacific. 

To  him  it  was  indeed  a  sad  and  gloomy  voyage ; 
and  the  hope  with  which  he  went  on  board  oozed 
gradually  away  as  the  ship  traversed  the  vast  tracks 
of  ocean.  One  immensity  of  water  to  be  passed 
before  that  other  immensity  could  be  reached,  on 
whose  vast,  uniform  surface  the  search  was  to  be  made. 

To  abridge  this  gloomy  and  monotonous  part  of 
our  tale,  sullice  it  to  say  that  he  endured  two  months 
of  water  and  infinity  ere  the  vessel,  fast  as  she  was, 
reached  Valparaiso.  Their  progress,  however,  had 
been  more  than  once  interrupted  to  carry  out  W:i id- 
law's  instructions.  The  poor  General  himself  had 
but  one  idea;  to  go  and  search  the  Pacific  with  his 
own  eyes ;  but  Wardlaw,  more  experienced,  directed 
him  to  overhaul  every  whaler  and  coasting  vessel 
he  could,  and  deliver  printed  notices ;  telling  the 
sad  story,  and  offering  a  reward  for  any  positive  in- 
formation, good  or  bad,  that  should  be  brought  in  to 
his  agent  at  Valparaiso.  Acting  on  these  instruc- 
tions they  had  overhauled  two  or  three  coasting  ves- 
sels as  they  steamed  up  from  the  Horn.  They  now 
placarded  the  port  of  Valparaiso,  and  put  the  notices 
on  board  all  vessels  bound  westward ;  and  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Springbok  spoke  to  the  skippers  in  the 
port.  But  they  all  ihoak  their  heads,  and  could 
hardly  be  got  to  give  their  minds  seriously  to  the 
inquiry  when  they  heard  in  what  water  the  cutter 
was  last  seen,  and  on  what  course. 

One  old  skipper  said,  "  Look  on  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, and  then  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  ;  but 
the  sooner  you  look  there  the  less  time  you  will 
lose." 

From  Valparaiso  they  ran  to  Juan  Fernandez, 
which  indeed  seemed  the  likeliest  place ;  if  she  was 
alive. 

When  the  larger  island  of  that  group,  the  island 
dear  alike  to  you  who  read,  and  to  us  who  write, 
this  tale,  came  in  sight,  the  father's  heart  began  to 
beat  higher. 

The  ship  anchored  and  took  in  coal,  which  was 
furnished  at  a  wickedly  high  price  by  Mr.  Joshua  Ful- 
lalove,  who  had  virtually  purchased  the  island  from 
Chili,  having  got  it  on  lease  for  longer  than  the 
earth  itself  is  to  last,  we  hear. 


And  now  Rolleston  found  the  value  of  Wardlaw's 
loan  ;  it  enabled  him  to  prosecute  his  search  through 
the  whole  group  of  islands ;  and  he  did  hear  at  last 
of  three  persons,  who  had  been  wrecked  on  Masa 
Fuero ;  one  of  them  a  female.  He  followed  this 
up  and  at  last  discovered  the  parties.  He  found 
them  to  be  Spaniards,  and  the  woman  smoking  a 

After  this  bitter  disappointment  he  went  back  to 
the  ship,  and  she  was  to  weigh  her  anchor  next 
morning. 

But  while  General  Rolleston  was  at  Masa  Fuero, 
a  small  coasting  vessel  had  come  in,  and  brought  a 
strange  report  at  second-hand,  that  in  some  degree 
unsettled  Captain  Moreland's  mind ;  and,  being 
hotly  discussed  on  the  forecastle,  set  the  ship's  com- 
pany in  a  ferment. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

Hazel  had  risen  an  hour  before  dawn  for 
reasons  well  known  to  himself.  He  put  on  his 
worst  clothes,  and  a  leathern  belt,  his  little  bags 
round  his  neck,  and  took  his  bundle  of  rushes  in  his 
hand.  He  also  provided  himself  with  some  pieces 
of  raw  fish  and  fresh  oyster ;  and.  thus  equipped, 
went  up  through  Terrapin  Wood,  and  got  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  lagoons  before  daybreak. 

There  was  a  heavy  steam  on  the  water,  and 
nothing  else  to  be  seen.  He  put  the  hoop  over  his 
head,  and  walked  into  the  water,  not  without  an 
internal  shudder,  it  looked  so  cold. 

But  instead  of  that,  it  was  very  warm,  unac- 
countably warm.  He  walked  in  up  to  his  middle, 
and  tied  his  iron  hoop  to  his  belt,  so  as  to  prevent 
it  sinking  too  deep.  This  done,  he  waited  motion- 
less, and  seemed  a  little  bed  of  rushes.  The  sun 
rose,  and  the  steam  gradually  cleared  away,  and 
Basel,  peering  through  a  hole  or  two  he  had  made 
expressly  in  his  bed  of  rushes,  saw  several  ducks 
floating  about,  and  one  in  particular,  all  purple, 
without  a  speck  but  his  amber  eye.  He  contrived 
to  detach  a  piece  of  fish,  that  soon  floated  to  the 
surface  near  him.  But  no  duck  moved  towards 
it.  He  tried  another,  and  another ;  then  a  mal- 
lard he  had  not  observed  swam  up  from  behind 
him,  and  was  soon  busy  pecking  at  it  within  a 
yard  of  him.  His  heart  beat  ;  he  glided  slowly 
and  cautiously  forward  till  the  bird  was  close  to  the 
rushes. 

Hazel  stretched  out  his  hand  with  the  utmost 
care,  caught  hold  of  the  bird's  feet,  and  dragged 
him  sharply  under  the  water,  and  brought  him  up 
within  the  circle  of  the  rushes.  He  quacked  and 
struggled.  Hazel  soused  him  under  directly,  and 
so  quenched  the  sound ;  then  he  glided  slowly  to 
the  bank,  so  slowly  that  the  rushes  merely  seemed 
to  drift  ashore.  This  he  did,  not  to  create  suspicion 
and  so  spoil  the  next  attempt.  As  he  glided,  he 
gave  his  duck  air  every  now  and  then,  and  soon 
got  on  terra  Jirma.  By  this  time  he  had  taught  the 
duck  not  to  quack,  or  he  would  get  soused  and 
held  under.  He  now  took  the  long  gut-end  and 
tied  it  tight  round  the  bird's  leg,  and  so  fastened 
the  bag  to  him.  Even  while  he  was  effecting  this, 
a  posse  of  ducks  rose  at  the  west  end  of  the  marsh, 
and  took  their  flight  from  the  island.  As  they 
passed,  Hazel  threw  his  captive  up  in  the  air ;  and 
such  was  the  force  of  example,  aided,  perhaps,  by 
^he  fright  the  captive  had  received,  that  Hazel's 
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bird  instantly  joined  these  travellers,  rose  with  them 
into  the  high  currents,  and  away,  bearing  the  news 
eastward  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  "  Then  Hazel 
returned  to  the  pool,  and  twice  more  he  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  secure  a  bird,  and  launch  him  into 
space. 

So  hard  is  it  to  measure  the  wit  of  man,  and  to 
define  his  resources.  The  problem  was  solved ;  the 
aerial  messengers  were  on  the  wing,  ditfusing  over 
hundreds  of  leagues  of  water  the  intelligence  that 
an  English  lady  had  been  wrecked  on  an  unknown 
island,  in  longitude  103  deg.  30  min.,  and  between 
the  32d  and  25th  parallels  of  south  latitude ;  and 
calling  good  men  and  ships  to  her  rescue  for  the 
love  of  God. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

And  now  for  the  strange  report  that  landed  at 
Juan  Fernandez  while  General  Rolleston  was 
searching  Masa  Fuero. 

The  coaster  who  brought  it  ashore  had  been  in 
company  at  Valparaiso,  with  a  whaler  from  Nan- 
tucket, who  told  him  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  Dutch 
whaler  out  at  sea,  and  distressed  for  water :  he  had 
,  supplied  the  said  Dutchman,  who  had  thanked  him, 
and  given  him  a  runlet  of  Hollands,  and  had  told 
him  in  conversation  that  he  had  seen  land  and  a 
river  reflected  on  the  sky,  in  waters  where  no  land 
was  marked  in  the  chart ;  namely,  somewhere  be- 
tween Juan  Fernandez  and  Norfolk  Island ;  and 
that,  believing  this  to  be  the  reflection  of  a  part  of 
some  island  near  at  .hand,  and  his  water  being  low, 
though  not  at  that  time  run  out,  he  had  gone  con- 
siderably out  of  his  course  in  hopes  of  finding  this 
watered  island,  but  could  see  nothing  of  it.  Never- 
theless, as  his  grandfather,  who  had  been  sixty  years 
at  sea,  and  logged  many  wonderful  things,  had  told 
him  the  sky  had  been  known  to  reflect  both  ships 
and  land  at  a  great  distance,  he  fully  believed  there 
was  an  island  somewhere  in  that  longitude,  not 
down  on  any  chart  :  an  island  wooded  and  wa- 
tered. 

This  tale  soon  boarded  the  Springbok,  and  was 
hotly  discussed  on  the  forecastle.  It  came  to  Cap- 
tain Morelaud's  ears,  and  he  examined  the  skipper 
of  the  coasting-smack.  But  this  examination  elicit- 
ed nothing  new,  inasmuch  as  the  skipper  had  the 
tale  only  at  third  hand.  Captain  Moreland,  how- 
ever, communicated  it  to  General  Rolleston  on  his 
arrival,  and  asked  him  whether  he  thought  it  worth 
while  to  deviate  from  their  instructions  upon  infor- 
mation of  such  a  character.  Rolleston  shook  his 
head.     ';  An  island  reflected  in  the  sky  !  " 

"  No,  sir :  a  portion  of  an  island  containing  a 
river." 

"  It  is  clearly  a  fable,"  said  Rolleston,  with  a 
sigh. 

"  What  is  a  fable,  General  ?  " 

"  That  the  sky  can  reflect  terrestrial  objects." 

"  O,  there  I  can't  go  with  you.  The  phenomenon 
is  rare,  but  it  is  well  established.  I  never  saw  it 
myself,  but  I  have  come  across  those  that  have. 
Suppose  we  catechise  the  forecastle.  Hy!  Fok'- 
sel!" 

"  Sir ! " 

"  Send  a  man  aft :  the  oldest  seaman  aboard." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

There  was  some  little  delay :  and  then  a  sailor 
of  about  sixty  slouched  aft,  made  a  sea  scrape,  and. 


removing  his  cap  entirely,  awaited  the  captain's 
commands. 

"  My  man,"  said  the  captain,  "  I  want  you  to  an- 
swer a  question.  Do  you  believe  land  and  ships 
have  ever  been  seen  in  the  sky,  reflected  ?  " 

"  A  many  good  seamen  holds  to  that,  sir,"  said 
the  sailor,  cautiously. 

"  Is  it  the  general  opinion  of  seamen  before  the 
mast  ?  Come,  tell  us.  Jack  's  as  good  as  his  mas- 
ter in  these  matters." 

"  Could  n't  say  for  boys  and  lubbers,  sir.  But  I 
never  met  a  full-grown  seaman  as  denied  that  there. 
Sartainly  few  has  seen  it :  but  all  of  'em  has  seen 
them  as  has  seen  it ;  ships,  and  land,  too  ;  but  most- 
ly ships.  Hows'ever,  I  had  a  messmate  once  as  was 
sailing  past  a  rock  they  call  Ailsa  Craig,  and  saw  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  marching  in  the  sky.  Logged 
it,  did  the  mate ;  and  them  soldiers  was  a  march- 
ing between  two  towns  in  Ireland  at  that  very 
time." 

"  There,  )rou  see,  General,"  said  Captain  More- 
land. 

u  But  this  is  all  second-hand,"  said  General 
Rolleston,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  and  I  have  learned  how 
everything  gets  distorted  in  passing  from  one  to  an- 
other." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  captain,  "  we  can't  help  that ;  the 
thing  is  rare.  I  never  saw  it  for  one ;  and  I  sup- 
pose you  never  saw  a  phenomenon  of  the  kind, 
Isaac  ?  " 

"  Ha'n't  I ! "  said  Isaac,  grimly.  Then,  with  sud- 
den, and  not  very  reasonable,  heat,  "  D my  eyes 

and  limbs  if  I  ha'n't  seen  the  Peak  o'  Teneriffe  in 
the  sky  topsy-turvy,  and  as  plain  as  I  see  that  there 
cloud  there  "  (pointing  upwards). 

"  Come,"  said  Moreland ;  "  now  we  are  getting 
to  it.     Tell  us  all  about  that." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  seaman,  "  I  don't  care  to 
larn  them  as  laughs  at  everything  they  ha'n't  seen  in 
maybe  a  dozen  voyages  at  most ;  but  you  know  me, 
and  I  knows  you  ;  though  you  command  the  ship, 
and  I  work  before  the  mast.  Now  I  axes  you,  sir, 
should  you  say  Isaac  Aiken  was  the  man  to  take  a 
sugar-loaf,  or  a  cocked  hat,  for  the  Peak  o'  Tene- 
riffe?" 

"  As  likely  as  I  am  myself,  Isaac." 

"  No  commander  can  say  fairer  nor  that,"  said 
Isaac,  with  dignity.  u  Well,  then,  your  honor,  I  '11 
tell  ye  the  truth,  and  no  lie:  We  was  bound  for 
Teneriffe  with  a  fair  wind,  though  not  so  much  of  it 
as  we  wanted,  by  reason  she  was  a  good  sea-boat, 
but  broad  in  the  bows.  The  Peak  hove  in  sight  in 
the  sky,  and  all  the  glasses  was  at  her.  She  lay  a 
point  or  two  on  our  weather-quarter  like,  full  two 
hours,  and  then  she  just  melted  away  like  a  lump  o' 
sugar.  We  kept  on  our  course  a  day  and  a  half, 
and,  at  last,  we  sighted  the  real  Peak,  and  anchored 
off  the  port ;  whereby,  when  we  saw  Teneriffe 
Peak  in  the  sky  to  winnard,  she  lay  a  hundred 
leagues  to  looard,  s'  help  me  God ! " 

*k  That  is  wonderful,"  said  General  Rolles- 
ton. 

"That  will  do,  Isaac,"  said  the  captain.  "Mr. 
Butt,  double  his  grog  for  a  week,  for  having  seen 
more  than  I  have." 

The  captain  and  General  Rolleston  had  a  long 
discussion ;  but  the  result  was,  they  determined  to 
go  to  Easter  Island  first,  for  General  Rolleston  was 
a  soldier,  and  had  learned  to  obey  as  well  as  com- 
mand. He  saw  no  sufficient  ground  for  deviating 
from  Wardlaw's  positive  instructions. 

This  decision  soon  became  known  throughout  the 
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ship  ;  and  she  was  to  weigh  anchor  at  11  a.m.  next 
day,  by  high  water. 

At  eight  next  morning,  Captain  Moreland  and 
General  Rolleston  being  on  deck,  one  of  the  ship's 
boys,  a  regular  pet,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  black  eyes, 
comes  up  to  the  gentlemen,  takes  off  his  cap,  and, 
panting  audibly  at  his  own  audacity,  shoves  a  paper 
into  General  Rolleston's  hand,  and  scuds  away  for 
his  life. 

"  This  won't  do,"  said  the  captain,  sternly. 

The  high-bred  soldier  handed  the  paper  to  hit* 
unopened. 

The  captain  opened  it,  looked  a  little  vexed, 
but  more  amused,  and  handed  it  back  to  the  Gen- 
eral. 

It  was  a  Round  Robin. 

Round  Robins  are  not  ingratiating,  as  a  rule. 
But  this  one  came  from  some  rough  but  honest  fel- 
lows, who  had  already  shown  that  kindliness  and 
tact  may  reside  in  a  coarse  envelope.  The  sailors 
of  the  Springbok,  when  they  first  boarded  her  in 
the  Thames,  looked  on  themselves  as  men  bound  on 
an  empty  cruise ;  and  nothing  but  the  pay,  which 
was  five  shillings  per  month  above  the  average,  rec- 


onciled them  to  it ;  for  a  sailor  does  not  like  going 
to  sea  for  nothing,  any  more  than  a  true  sportsman 
likes  to  ride  to  hounds  that  are  hunting  a  red  her- 
rfng  trailed. 

But  the  sight  of  the  General  had  touched  them 
afar  off.  His  gray  hair  and  pale  face,  seen  as  he 
rowed  out  of  Plymouth  Harbor,  had  sent  them  to 
the  yards  by  a  gallant  impulse ;  and  all  through  the 
voyage  the  game  had  been  to  put  on  an  air  of  alac- 
rity and  hope,  whenever  they  passed  the  General  or 
came  under  his  eye. 

If  hypocrisy  is  always  a  crime,  this  was  a  very 
criminal  ship ;  for  the  men,  and  even  the  boys,  were 
hypocrites,  who,  feeling  quite  sure  that  the  daughter 
was  dead  at  sea  months  ago,  did,  nevertheless,  make 
up  their  faces  to  encourage  the  father  into  thinking 
she  was  alive,  and  he  was  going  to  find*  her.  But 
people  who  pursue  this  game  too  long,  and  keep  up 
the  hopes  of  another,  get  infected  at  last  themselves ; 
and  the  crew  of  the  Springbok  arrived  at  Valpa- 
raiso infected  with  a  little  hope.  Then  came  the 
Dutchman's  tale,  and  the  discussion,  which  ended 
adversely  to  their  views ;  and  this  elicited  the  cir- 
cular we  have  now  the  honor  to  lay  before  our 
readers. 


J I V  who  sign 
A  bout  this  lint; 
hope  none  offence  and  mean  none. 
We  think  Easter  Island  is  out  of  her  course. 
^  Such   of  us  as   can   be  spared  are  ready  and  \ 
-uniting  to  take  the  old  cutter,  that  lies  for  sale, 
to  Easter  Island  if  needs  be;    but  to  waste  the 
'VSy'ft/zzfj     Steamer  it  is  a  Pity.      We  are  all  agreed  the  Dutch    jtfonke)yein' 
shipper    saw    land   and   water   aloft    sailing    between 
Juan    Fernandez   and  Norfolk   Isle,   and  what   a 
Dutchman  can  see  on  the  sky  we  think  an  Eng- 
•nO'cl     Hshman  can  find  it  in   the  sea,   God  willing. 
Whereby  we  pray  our  good  Captain   to 
follow  the  Dutchman's  course  with   a 
*        good  heart  and  a  willing  crew.     -^ 
$v  And  so  say  wc  *%£ 

W I wse  names  here  be. 
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General  Rolleston  and  Captain  Moreland  returned 
to  the  cabin  and  discussed  this  document.  They 
came  on  deck  again,  and  the  men  were  piped  aft. 
General  Rolleston  touched  his  cap,  and  with  the 
Round  Robin  in  his  hand,  addressed  them  thus  :  — 

"  My  men,  I  thank  you  for  taking  my  trouble  to 
heart  as  you  do.  But  it  would  be  a  bad  return  to 
send  any  of  you  to  Easter  Island  in  that  cutter :  for 
she  is  not  seaworthy:  so  the  captain  tells  me.  I 
will  not  consent  to  throw  away  your  lives  in  trying 
to  save  a  life  that  is  dear  to  me:  but,  as  to  the 
Dutchman's  story,  about  an  unknown  island,  our 
captain  seems  to  think  that  is  possible ;  and  you  tell 
us  you  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Well,  then,  I  give 
up  my  own  judgment,  and  yield  to  yours.  Yes,  we 
will  go  westward  with  a  good  heart  (he  sighed),  and 
a  willing  crew." 

The  men  cheered.  The  boatswain  piped ;  the 
anchor  was  heaved,  and  the  Springbok  went  out  on 
a  course  that  bade  fair  to  carry  her  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  Godsend  Island. 

She  ran  fast.  On  the  second  day,  some  ducks 
passed  over  her  head,  one  of  which  was  observed  to 
have  something  attached  to  its  leg. 

She  passed  within  sixty  miles  of  Mount  Look-out ; 
but  never  saw  Godsend  Island :  and  so  pursued  her 
way  to  the  Society'  Islands ;  sent  out  her  boats  ; 
made  every  inquiry  around  about  the  islands,  but 
with  no  success  ;  and,  at  last,  after  losing  a  couple 
of  months  there,  brought  the  heart-sick  father 
back  on  much  the  same  course,  but  rather  more 
northerly. 


fe 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Hazel  returned  homewards  in  a  glow  of- triumph, 
and  for  once  felt  disposed  to  brag  to  Helen  of  his 
victory,  —  a  victory  by  which  she  was  to  profit ;  not 
he. 

They  met  in  the  wood ;  for  she  had  tracked 
him  by  his  footsteps.  She  seemed  pale  and  dis- 
turbed, and  speedily  interrupted  his  exclamations  of 
triumph  by  one  of  delight,  which  was  soon,  however, 
followed  by  one  of  distress. 

"  O,  look  at  you !  "  she  said.  "  You  have  been  in 
the  water  :  it  is  wicked  ;  wicked." 

u  But  I  have  solved  the  problem.  I  caught  three 
ducks  one  after  the  other,  and  tied  the  intelligence 
to  their  legs :  they  are  at  this  moment  careering 
over  the  ocean,  with  our  story  and  our  longitude, 
and  a  guess  at  our  latitude.     Crown  me  with  bays." 

"  With  foolscap,  more  likely,"  said  Helen  :  "  only 
just  getting  well  of  rheumatic  fever,  and  to  go  and 
stand  in  water  up  to  the  middle." 

"  Why,  you  don't  listen  to  me ! "  cried  Hazel,  in 
amazement.  "  I  tell  you  I  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem." 

"  It  is  you  that  don't  listen  to  common  sense,"  re- 
torted Helen.  "  If  you  go  and  make  yourself  ill,  all 
the  problems  in  the  world  will  not  compensate  me. 
And  I  must  say  I  think  it  was  not  very  kind  of  you 
to  run  off  so  without  warning :  why  give  me  hours 
of  anxiety  for  want  of  a  word  ?  But  there,  it  is 
useless  to  argue  with  a  boy :  yes,  sir,  a  boy.  The 
fact  is,  I  have  been  too  easy  with  you  of  late.  One 
indulges  sick'  children.  But  then  they  must  not 
slip  away  and  stand  in  the  water,  or  there  is  an  end 
of  indulgence  ;  and  one  is  driven  to  severity.  You 
must  be  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Go  home  this 
moment,  sir,  and  change  your  clothes ;  and  don't 


you  presume  to  come  into  the  presence  of  the  nurse 
you  have  offended,  till  there's  not  a  wet  thread 
about  you." 

And  so  she  ordered  him  off.  The  inventor  in  his 
moment  of  victory  slunk  away  crestfallen  to  change 
his  clothes. 

[To  be  continued.] 


CHARLES  KEAN  AND  THE  MODERN 
STAGE. 
►  The  departure  from  the  world  of  a  man  so  emi- 
nent in  his  vocation  as  the  late  Charles  Kean  de- 
serves more  notice  than  the  passing  eulogy  and  the 
brief  biographical  sketch,  which  are  all  that  the 
newspaper  press  in  our  busy  age  can  afford  to  be- 
stow upon  the  ornaments  and  benefactors  of  our  time, 
when  death  removes  them  from  amongst  us.  That 
Mr.  Kean  was  an  honor  to  his  profession,  and  by 
many  noble  and  endearing  personal  qualities  shed  a 
light  round  the  private  society  in  which  he  moved, 
—  that  he  was  a  great  actor,  —  an  accomplished  gen- 
tleman and  a  blameless  citizen  in  every  relation  of 
life,  —  all  these  facts  have  been  freely  admitted 
wherever  his  professional  and  private  character  has 
been  discussed.  But  more  than  this  is  due  to  the 
memory  of  our  lost  tragedian. '  His  departure  marks 
an  era  in  dramatic  history ;  and  in  the  interest  of 
that  art  which  he  did  so  much  to  adorn,  we  proceed 
to  discuss  at  somewhat  greater  length  than  was  at 
the  command  of  our  daily  and  weekly  contempora- 
ries, not  alone  the  biographical  incidents  of  his 
career,  but  the  general  condition  of  the  stage  during 
his  time,  and  the  influence  which  he  exercised  upon 
it.  This  is.  the  more  necessary  as  he  has  left  no 
successor.  Mr.  Macready  "  still  lives,  a  prosperous 
gentleman,"  but  the  stage  has  not  known  him  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  will  know  him  no  more. 
Mr.  Phelps,  though  it  cannot  be  said  of  him,  that 
"  the  veteran  lags  superfluous  on  the  stage,"  is  at  a 
time  of  life  when  he  cannot  undertake  the  great 
Shakespearian  characters  which  make  and  sustain  a 
reputation  in  the  highest  walks  of  the  art ;  and  un- 
less it  be  Edwin  Booth  in  America,  there  is  no  living 
actor  who  can  claim  equality  with  these,  or  hope  to 
fill  their  places.  Even  if  the  material  out  of  which 
could  be  evolved  a  new  Garrick,  a  new  Kemble,  or 
a  new  Kean,  existed  in  the  younger  ranks  of  the 
theatrical  profession,  there  is  no  demand  for  his 
appearance.  The  taste  of  the  public  does  not  run 
in  the  direction  of  old  or  new  tragedy.  The  roman- 
tic as  well  as  the  classic  drama  is  out  of  date ;  the 
melodrama,  the  farce,  the  burlesque,  and  the  ballet 
carry  all  before  them,  to  the  accompaniment,  too  fre- 
quently, of  beer  and  tobacco ;  and  although  such 
great  actresses  still  survive  as  Miss  Helen  Faucit, 
Mrs.  Charles  Kean,  and  Miss  Glynn,  there  is  no 
metropolitan  theatre  willing  to  receive  them ;  no 
actors  to  support  them  in  such  tragedies  as  Macbeth, 
Othello,  Hamlet,  or  the  other  masterpieces  of  Shake- 
speare ;  and  no  public  to  appreciate  them,  even  if 
they  could  obtain  a  hearing.  The  great  names  of 
Betterton,  Macklin,  Garrick,  Young,  Cooke,  Booth, 
the  Kembles,  Macready,  the  two  Keans,  and  many  . 
others  known  to  our  fathers  and  great-grandfathers, 
exist  on  the  page  of  history,  or  in  the  voioe  of  tra- 
dition, and  will  be  remembered  possibly  as  long  as  our 
literature ;  but  they  all  illustrate  a  time  and  a  taste 
that  have  ceased,  and  that  are  not  to  be  renewed  in 
form  or  spirit. 

There  has  been  no  generation  of  Englishmen  — 
and  we  may  extend  our  survey,  and  say  no  genera- 
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tion  of  Europeans  —  since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  in 
which  complaints  have  not  been  made  of  the  decline 
of  the  drama.  People  still  flourishing  among  us, 
who  have  safely  passed  the  grand  climateric,  speak 
of  the  days  of  their  youth  as  the  "  palmy  days  "  of 
the  stage ;  and  do  not  remember  that  when  they 
were  boys  the  old  men  spoke  as  themselves  speak 
now,  and  were  never  tired  of  lamenting  the  dearth 
of  good  acting  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  public 
taste.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  complaints, 
which  can  be  traced  through  the  literature  of  two 
hundred  years,  are  to  be  partially  attributed  to  the 
keener  enjoyment  taken  in  the  drama  by  the  young 
than  by  the  old :  and  that  the  pleasures  of  youth, 
when  they  are  hoarded  in  the  memory,  seem  bright- 
er than  those  which  advancing  age  can  offer.  The 
effete,  the  disappointed,  and  the  cynical  are  always 
ready  to  disparage  the  present  and  to  exalt  the  past, 
and  to  deplore  the  melancholy  fact  that  the  golden 
age  has  been  succeeded  by  an  age  of  base  metal. 
But  making  due  allowance  for  this  tendency,  —  which 
applies  to  the  depreciation  of  other  things  than  the 
stago.  —  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  who  bestow  any 
thought  upon  the  subject,  that  the  higher  kinds  of 
dramatic  representation  have  no  longer  the  hold  up- 
on the  public  favor  which  they  had  in  the  days  of 
Shakespeare.  As  far  as  England  is  concerned  the 
only  "  palmy  days  of  the  drama  "  were  those  Eliza- 
bethan days,  when  the  noblest  intellects  of  the  na- 
tion devoted  their  genius  to  the  service  of  the  stage : 
and  when  Shakespeare  towered  high  above  the 
heads  of  the  many  poetic  giants  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries, or  who  either  preceded  or  immediately 
followed  him.  The  stage  and  the  pulpit  were  the 
only  teachers  of  the  people  in  that  comparatively 
primitive  time.  The  vulgar  and  brutal  crowd  —  both 
rich  and  poor  —  sought  their  diversion  in  the  bear- 
garden or  the  cockpit :  but  the  educated,  the  refined, 
and  the  gentle  found  instruction  combined  with 
amusement  in  the  theatre  only.  The  stage  had  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  the  panic  ear.  Few  books 
were  printed,  and  these  were  rather  for  the  scholar 
the  politician  than  for  the  multitude.  The  la- 
dies, who  are  now  such  great  —  we  might  say  vora- 
cious—  readers,  scarcely  permitted  themselves  to 
read  any  book  at  all,  except  the  Bible;  and  vast 
numbers  of  them,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  were 
unable  to  write  or  to  spell.  The  publication  of  a 
novel  or  a  romance  was  extremely  rare ;  and  the 
novel  or  romance  was  not  good  for  much  when  it 
made  its  appearance,  unless  it  contained  a  story 
sufficiently  striking  to  be  converted  by  such  a  cun- 
ning artificer  as  Shakespeare  into  a  tragedy  or  a 
comedy.  There  were  no  newspapers  to  distract 
attention,  and  compel  everybody  to  read  them. 
There  were  no  music-halls,  or  concert-rooms.  The 
Italian  opera  was  unknown  ;  and  the  ballet,  that  in 
our  day  offers  infinitely  greater  attraction  to  some 
people  than  Shakespeare,  was  uninvented,  and  per- 
haps unimagined.  The  stage  had  literally  nothing 
to  compete  with  it;  and  though  its  appurtenances 
were  of  the  meanest  as  regards  scenery,  dress,  and 
decoration,  the  good  plays  and  the  good  acting  were 
sufficient  to  make  amends  for  all  shortcomings,  and 
to  provide  for  the  public  a  highly  intellectual  grati- 
fication. Though  a  notification  to  the  audience  to 
imagine  that  the  scene  was  a  forest,  the  sea-shore,  a 
meadow,  or  the  hall  of  a  palace,  did  all  the  work 
now  performed  by  the  scene-shifter  and  the  scene- 
painter;  though  the  sounding  of  a  trumpet  three 
times   before  the  delivery  of  the  prologue  was  the 


substitute  for  the  modern  orchestra ;  and  though  the 
stage  was  not  graced  by  the  presence  and  genius  of 
women  in  any  of  the  parts ;  and  when  boys  or 
young  men  acted  the  queens  and  princesses,  and 
other  heroines  of  the  tragedy  or  the  comedy  ("once, 
as  we  are  informed,  a  real  king  had  to  wait  impa- 
tiently for  the  commencement  of  the  play,  in  order 
to  give  time  for  the  fictitious  queen  to  be  shaved), 
—  the  audiences,  unaccustomed  to  anything  more 
perfect  x>r  refined,  put  their  hearts  into  the  play  ; 
and,  if  that  appealed,  strongly  to  their  pity  or  then- 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  wept  or  laughed  with  a  gen- 
uine emotion,  and  loved  the  art  for  the  art's  sake, 
and  not  for  its  accessories.  To  them  the  drama  it- 
self was  beautiful  as  Aphrodite  in  her  unadorned 
nudity,  and  needed  no  aid  of  ribbons  or  furbelows 
to  show  her  oil"  to  advantage. 

This  "  palmy "  state  of  dramatic  performance 
did  not  long  survive  the  days  of  Shakespeare  and 
Ben  Jonson.  There  were  troubles  preparing  for 
the  nation.  A  struggle  broke  out  in  the  next  reign 
between  the  king  and  his  people,  which  diverted 
men's  attention  from  the  theatre.  A  religious  as 
well  as  a  political  spirit  was  aroused.  The  print- 
ing-press became  a  rival  power  to  the  drama,  and 
gave  the  earnest  citizens  of  those  troublous  times 
something  else  to  think  of  than  the  amusement  of 
the  passing  hour.  And  when  the  civil  broils  of  the 
seventeenth  century  had  come  to  an  end,  when  the 
Revolution  had  run  its  course,  and  the  theatre  no 
longer  found  itself  in  sole  possession  of  the  power 
of  arousing  the  public  ;  when  books  had  multiplied ; 
when  the  politico]  pamphlet  had  become  a  power  in 
.the  State,  and  the  newspaper  press,  a  power  still 
greater,  was  beginning  to  establish  itself, —  the 
greatest  minds,  the  noblest  wits,  the  most  fertile 
imaginations  of  the  day,  no  longer  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  production  of  plays.  In  this  new  and 
changed  era,  plays  very  different  from  those  of 
Shakespeare,  and  of  which  the  characteristics  were 
the  reverse  of  pure  and  ennobling,  displaced  for 
two  generations  the  sublime  tragedies  and  the 
graceful  comedies  which  English  literature  owes  to 
the  Elizabethan  writers.  As  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  stage  fell  from  the  favor  which  it.  for- 
merly monopolized.  In  ceasing  to  be  the  teacher 
of  the  people,  and  in  pandering  to  the  amusement 
of  the  profligate,  it  lost  the  support  of  the  best 
order  of  critics.  These  began  very  speedily  to 
condemn  the  perversion  of  public  taste,  and  to 
lament  the  decline  of  the  drama.  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  in  No.  502  of  the  Tatler,  for  the  Gth  of 
.October,  1712,  describes  a  theatrical  audience  of 
that  day  as  "  composed  of  two  sorts  of  people,  — 
those  who  know  no  pleasure  but  of  the  body,  and 
those  who  improve  or  command  corporeal  pleasures 
by  the  addition  of  fine  sentiments  of  the  mind. 
At  present  the  intelligent  part  of  the  company  are 
wholly  subdued  by  the  insurrections  of  those  who 
know  no  satisfaction  but  what  they  have  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  animals."  In  No.  12  of  the 
same  admirable  series,  Sir  Richard  complains  "that 
the  world  will  not  understand  that  the  theatre  has 
much  the  same  effect  on  the  manners  of  the  age  as 
the  Bank  on  the  credit  of  the  nation."  The  same 
complaints  have  been  repeated  from  that  day  to 
this  with  varying  emphasis  and  authority,  and  have 
never  ceased  in  literature  or  society. 

But  during  all  this  time  the  fame  of  Shakespeare 
has  continued  to  spread  from  his  own  to  every 
civilized  country  of  the  globe.  As  a  dramatic  poet, 
he  stands  by  universal  consent  at  the  very  head 
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and  front  of  his  own  and  of  every  other  time.  He 
is  so  great  that  he  dwarfs  every  rival  and  competi- 
tor. He  prevents  by  his  magnitude  and  sufficiency 
the  growth  of  any  one  like  him.  We  can  have  no 
second  Shakespeare,  because  the  first  Shakespeare 
fills  the  only  place  that  can  be  found  or  made  in 
our  civilization  for  a  genius  so  lofty,  if  it  should  seek 
for  its  development  upon  the  stage.  The  nearest 
approach  to  a  Shakespeare  that  the  British  nation 
has  produced  is  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He,  like  Shake- 
speare, found  his  genius  a  marketable  commodity  ; 
but,  there  being  no  demand  for  it  on  the  stage,  he" 
poured  the  full  tide  of  its  power  and  beauty  into 
the  poem,  the  novel,  and  the  romance  ;  and  did  for 
literature  what  Shakespeare  did  for  the  drama,  — 
provided  it  with  a  long  and  gorgeous  gallery  of 
great,  noble,  and  sublime  characters,  that  live  in  all 
memories,  and  become,  though  they  are  fictitious, 
as  real  as  if  we  all  of  us  had  actually  seen  and  con- 
versed with  them.  Shakespeare  not  only  prevents 
the  avatar  of  a  new  Shakespeare,  but  his  genius  is 
of  so  lofty  a  nature,  that  to  procure  the  proper 
representation  of  his  masterpieces  on  the  stage,  an 
actor,  and  in  some  of  them  an  actress,  of  a  genius 
little  inferior  to  his  own,  is  required  to  do  them 
justice,  and  present  them  properly  to  the  public. 
In  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  Shakespeare's  death,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  disinter  the  names  of  twenty  Shakespearian 
actors  who  rendered  themselves  in  all  respects  the 
worthy  representatives  of  Hamlet,  Romeo,  Othello, 
Macbeth,  King  John,  Richard  II.,  Richard  III., 
Henry  V.,  Henry  VI.,  Wolsey,  Shylock,  and  Lear  ; 
or  of  as  many  actresses  who  satisfied  the  public  in 
their  impersonations  of  Ophelia,  Desdemona,  Lady 
Macbeth,  Miranda,  Hermione,  Portia,  Rosalind, 
Cleopatra,  Queen  Catherine,  Cordelia,  Juliet,  and 
other  stars  in  that  glorious  galaxy  of  feminine  We- 
llness, grace,  and  sorrow  which  we  owe  to  Shake- 
speare. For  inferior  plays  there  have  always  been 
actors  and  actresses  to  be  found,  in  more  than  suffi- 
cient number ;  but  for  Shakespeare's  plays  there 
has  always  been,  and  always  must  be,  a  dearth  of 
adequate  performers.  This  is  but  one  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  help  to  banish  him  from  the 
modern  stage.  Among  other  causes  may  be  men- 
tioned the  increasing  love  of  music  and  of  the 
Italian  opera,  and  of  that  display  of  the  female 
form,  —  no  longer  of  the  legs  and  bust  merely,  as  in 
the  olden  times,  but  .of  the  shape  above  the  knee,  — 
a  display  which  would  have  shocked  the  mode^ty 
of  the  not  very  modest  age  of  Charles  II.,  but 
which  does,  not  seem  to  shock  any  one  in  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  though  it  appeals, 
as  Sir  Richard  Steele  said  of  much  less  meretricious 
exhibitions  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  to  no 
higher  sensation  than  man  shares  with  the  lower 
animals.  Another  circumstance  that  powerfully 
restrains  people  from  visiting  the  theatres,  either  to 
witness  representations  of  Shakespeare,  or  any 
meaner  but  more  attractive  and  fashionable  per- 
formances, is  the  inconvenient,  unwholesome,  and 
dangerous  construction  of  every  theatre  in  Great 
Britain.  Cultivated  and  refined  people,  living  in 
luxurious  homes,  in  the  enjoyment  of  books,  music, 
or  social  intercourse,  do  not  always  care  to  leave 
their  firesides  in  the  evening,  to  be  cramped  in  a 
box  or  a  stall  at  a  "theatre,  to  breathe  a  vitiated 
atmosphere,  and  to  incur  the  serious  risk  of  catarrh 
or  rheumatism  when  issuing  from  the  heated  inte- 
rior of  a  crowded  house  into  the  cold  air  of  the 
lobbies,  where  they  have  to  wait  for  their  carriages, 


to  say  nothing  of  the  more  serious  risk  of  fire,  and 
the  panic  that  the  least  alarm  of  such  a  calamity  is 
almost  certain  to  cause  in  a  large  audience.  Last 
and  not  least  of  the  causes  that  are  and  have  long 
been  tending  to  relegate  Shakespeare  to  the  library 
along  with  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  to  with- 
draw him  from  the  stage  except  on  rare  occasions, 
is  the  low  and  degenerate  taste  of  the  multitude, 
who  prefer  a  semi-nude  ballet,  or  what  they  call  a 
"  screaming  farce,"  to  the  most  moving  tragedy  or 
the  most  delicate  comedy  that  can  be  enacted  be- 
fore them. 

Some  of  these  causes  came  into  operation  at  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  continued  to  operate  in 
the  days  of  Steele  and  Addison  to  those  of  Johnson, 
and  were  extended  and  increased  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.  Time  has  not  dimin- 
ished their  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  stage, 
and  at  the  present  moment  their  combined  pressure 
has  all  but  driven  what  used  to  be  called  the  legiti- 
mate drama  out  of  existence.  Fifty,  and  even 
forty,  years  ago  there  was  rather  a  glut  than  a 
dearth  of  Shakespearian  actors  and  actresses,  as  the 
names  of  Young,  Cooke,  the  two  Kembles,  Macready, 
and  the  elder  Kean,  and  those  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
Miss  O'Neil,  and  Miss  Kemble  are  sufficient  to 
prove  ;  and  there  was  consequently  a  greater  taste 
for  the  legitimate  and  tragic  drama  than  there  is 
now.  Yet  even  in  those  days,  so  "  palmy  "  in  the 
memory  of  the  old  playgoers  that  still  survive  to 
talk  over  the  lost  joys  and  unrenewable  sensations 
of  their  youth,  the  great  actors  who  not  only  de- 
sired to  gain  the  fortune,  but  the  fame  which  some- 
. times,  but  not  invariably,  leads  to  it,  had  to  fight  a 
hard  battle  with  the  indifference  of  the  town. 

In  the  year  1813,  the  fortunes  of  Drury  Lane 
and  of  other  patent  theatres  were  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
Shakespeare  did  not  pay,  although  so  many  great 
performers,  male  and  female,  were  ready  to  per- 
sonate his  principal  characters  if  opportunity  af- 
forded. The  committee  of  management,  of  which 
Mr.  Whitbread,  the  eminent  brewer,  was  the  chair- 
man, and  Lord  Byron,  the  great  poet,  an  influential 
member,  was  at  a  loss  what  steps  to  take  to  carry 
on  the  business,  or  to  avoid  impending  bankruptcy. 
Chance  threw  a  treasure  in  their  way  of  which  they 
had  never  heard,  and  of  whose  value  they  were 
utterly  unaware  when  they  took  it  into  their  keep- 
ing, in  the  shape  of  Edmund  Kean,  an  obscure  and 
needy  actor  from  the  provinces.  No  part  in  a  play 
was  too  lofty  for  his  ambition,  or  too  mean  for  his 
necessities.  He  had  married  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
—  was  at  this  time  twenty-four,  —  and  had  a  son  of 
two  years  old  in  the  cradle.  For  the  support  of 
himself  and  this  small  family  he  was'  willing  to  un- 
dertake the  hardest  and  most  harassing  drudgery 
of  a  theatre.  He  would  sing  a  comic  song  —  play 
harlequin  —  dress  himself  up  as  a  monkey,  and 
climb  a  pole  —  or  enact  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  or 
Othello,  with  equal  readiness,  preferring  the  gran- 
deur of  the  tragic  parts  as  most  consistent  with  the 
display  of  a  genius  which  he  at  least  had  never 
doubted,  but  not  despising  any  kind  of  stage  work 
that  would  bring  in  eighteen  shillings  per  week, 
and  looking  hopefully  to  the  future  on  all  those  rare 
occasions  when  fortune  favored  him  so  far  as  to  raise 
his  weekly  wage  from  eighteen  shillings  to  five-and- 
twenty.  "  Let  me,"  he  often  used  to  say  to  his  wife, 
in  those  days  of  misery  and  neglect,  "  but  once  get 
upon  the  boards  of  old  Drury,  with  the  footlights 
before  me,  and  I  will  show  them  what  I  can  do." 
His  aspiration  was  unexpectedly  gratified    Towards 
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the  close  of  the  year  1813  he  obtained  a  trifling 
engagement  from  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  set  off  to 
London  with  his  family  in  a  wagon,  being  too  poor 
to  afford  the  expense  of  the  stage-coach.  On  the 
16th  of  January,  1814,  he  made  his  first  appearance 
in  London  in  the  character  of  Shylock,  —  put  his 
whole  soul  and  energy  into  it,  —  and  at  once  estab- 
lished his  position  as  an  actor  of  great  and  original 
genius.  The  management  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
did'  not  immediately  recognize  the  success  he  had 
achieved.  It  had  to  be  tested  in  other  parts  before 
the  terms  of  his  existing*  engagement  could  be 
augmented.  But  Edmund  Kean  knew  his  powers. 
He  felt  that  he  had  touched  the  great  heart  of  the 
people,  and  had  no  fears  for  the  results.  On  the 
night  of  his  triumph,  the  first  of  a  long  and  brilliant 
series,  he  went  home  exultant  to  his  wife,  removed 
the  sleeping  child  from  the  cradle,  kissed  it,  and 
said,  "  Now,  Mary,  you  shall  ride  in  your  carriage, 
and  Charlqp  shall  go  to  Eton."  Mary  did  ride  in 
her  carriage,  —  Charles  did  go  to  Eton  ;  but  what 
the  happy  husband  by  no  means  anticipated,  the 
son  also  became  an  actor,  —  in  some  respects  as 
great  as,  and  in  many  others  much  greater  than, 
his  father. 

The  success  of  Edmund  Kean,  though  decided 
and  unmistakable  "as  far  as  regards  the  opinion  of 
the  critics  and  all  intelligent  play-goers,  was  not  so 
fully  appreciated  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  public, 
who  then,  as  now,  cared  but  little  for  Shakespeare's 
plays,  unless  when  extraneous  circumstances  forced 
them  upon  the  stage.  The  Drury  Lane  committee, 
led  by  the  sagacious  man  of  business  who  was  its 
chairman,  doubted  whether  the  new  actor  was  so 
great  a  man  as  he  thought  himself — whether  his 
success  would  be  durable  —  and,  above  all,  whether 
it  were  worth  while  to  re-engage  him  on  liberal 
tonus.  But  Lord  Byron  was  also  a  man  of  bu 
and  none  the  less  so  because  he  was  also  a  man  of 
genius  ;  and  with  the  poetic  insight  which  can  read 
men's  souls  as  clearly  as  it  can  read  the  book  of 
nature,  discovered  in  Kean  a  genius  as  mighty  as 
his  own,  though  it  assumed  another  form  of  expres- 
sion, and  prevailed  upon  the  committee  to  retain 
him,  make  the  most  of  him,  and  trumpet  abroad  his 
growing  fame  by  all  the  means  at  their  disposal. 
The  men  of  business,  much  to  the  profit  of  their 
business,  listened  to  the  counsels  of  the  poet,  and 
the  result  was  that  in  six  montlis  the  all  but  empty 
treasury  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  was  replenished 
with  the  handsome  sum  of  £20,000,  after  the  pay- 
ment of  all  expenses,  and  that  Edmund  Kean  took 
rank  thenceforth,  by  general  though  not  quite  unan- 
imous consent,  as  the  greatest  theatrical  genius 
which  the  century  had  produced.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  proprietors,  held  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  Mr.  Whitbread  made  the  unusual  but  very 
gratifying  declaration  that  a  dividend  of  five  per 
cent  on  the  capital  was  payable  to  the  share-hold- 
ers ;  and  took  occasion  to  impress  upon  their  minds 
the  fact,  which  was  doubtless  well  known  to  them, 
that  the  result  was  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  due 
to  the  new  actor,  whose  services  they  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure.     He  said  :  — 

"  The  extraordinary  powers  of  this  eminent  actor 
had,  as  well  might  be  imagined,  drawn  forth  the 
criticisms  of  all  theatrical  amateurs  and  judges ; 
and  though  there  might  be  some  few  who  did  not 
agree  with  him  in  regarding  Mr.  Kean  as  the 
most  shining  actor  that  had  appeared  in  the  theat- 
rical hemisphere  for  many  years,  yet  he  was  happy 
to  find  that  the  general  opinion  concurred  with  his 


own  in  that  respect.  A  combination  of  all  the 
qualities  that  were  essential  to  form  a  complete 
actor  was  found  to  unite  in  one  man  very  rarely 
indeed ;  and  though  objections  might  be  set  up  to 
the  figure  of  Mr.  Kean,  as  objections  had  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  been  set  up  to 
some  one  or  other  of  the  qualities  and  proportions 
of  every  actor,  yet,  judging  of  him  in  all  the  great 
attributes  of  the  art,  he  was  one  of  those  prodigies 
that  occur  only  once  or  twice  in  a  century." 

It  is  not  within  our  purpose  to  trace  through  all 
its  stages  the  career  of  this  gifted  but  unfortunate 
man  of  genius.  We  have  no  desire  to  revive  old 
stories,  none  the  less  scandalous  for  being  true,  or 
to  point  attention  to  aberrations  from  the  rightful 
path,  which  inferior  men  commit  without  the  pun- 
ishment of  publicity,  but  which  are  doubly  and 
trebly  punished  in  the  case  of  the  highly  placed 
and  illustrious,  by  a  malevolence  that,  even  in  tell- 
ing the  truth,  cares  less  for  the  truth  than  for  the 
chance  it  affords  of  pulling  down  the  great  to  the 
level  of  fhe  small,  and  of  proving  that,  if  the  exter- 
nals of  fortune  and  position  be  removed,  the  man 
of  the  divinest  intellect  and  genius  is  but  little  if 
any  better  than  those  whom  Fortune  has  blessed 
with  the  gifts  of  harmless  mediocrity  and  comforta- 
ble stupidity.  Suffice  it  to  say,  as  leading  to  our 
proper  subject, —  the  theatrical  career  of  his  son, 
and  the  influence  which  the  latter  exercised  upon 
the  dramatic  taste  of  his  time,  —  that  Edmund  Kean 
remained,  for  nearly  twenty  years  after  his  first 
appearance  at  Drury  Lane,  the  idol  of  the  play- 
going  public ;  that  he  assumed  with  success  all  the 
great  parts  of  the  Shakesperian  repertory,  besides 
many  others  of  secondary  note;  that  the  demands 
upon  a  constitution  not  naturally  very  strong 
were  so  incessant  and  so  debilitating  that  recourse 
to  artitieial  stimulants  to  keep  up  his  inadequate 
strength  to  the  poipt  of  'etlieaev  developed  itself 
into  a  :  that  in  his,  as  in  other  cases,  these 

stimulants  became  the  more  imperative  the  more 
they  were  supplied,  and  increased  in  quantity  until 
they  caused  greater  evils  than  those  which  they 
were  intended  to  alleviate ;  and,  that  in  the  end,  the 
finely  adjusted  moral  balance  of  the  brain  was  put 
rudely  out  of  gear. 

The  son  Charles  was  sent  to  Eton  at  the  proper 
age,  was  properly  and  liberally  cared  for,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  schoolfellows 
such  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole, 
and  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  many  others 
whose  names  live  honorably  in  the  annals  of  their 
time.  But  while  the  son  was  thus  preparing  him- 
self for  a  less  arduous  and  perhaps  more  brilliant 
career  than  the  stage,  Edmund  Kean  fell  into  irreg- 
ular habits,  deserted  the  wife  of  his  youth  and  part-, 
ner  of  his  early  sorrows,  and  allowed  his  pecuniary 
affairs  to  drift  into  entanglement  and  insolvency. 
All  the  while,  however,  he  continued  with  fitful 
lightning  bursts  of  grandeur  and  genius  to  charm 
and  astonish  the  town,  and  maintain  his  position  as 
the  greatest  actor  of  his  time.  But  no  gifts  of  na- 
tive genius,  no  acquirement  of  talent,  can  enable 
any  one  to  steer  his  way  through  the  world,  who  per- 
tinaciously ignores  the  fact  that  two  and  two  are 
four,  or  that  more  money  cannot  come  out  of  a  purse 
than  is  put  into  it.  Kean's  affairs  went  into  irre- 
trievable ruin.  Knaves  speculated  upon  his  weak- 
ness and  forgetfulness,  and  honest  men  could  not 
always  get  their  own ;  and  the  great  actor,  the  par- 
agon and  marvel  of  the  stage,  notwithstanding  the 
magnitude  of  his  earnings,  was  unable  to  continue 
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the  allowance  which  he  had  made  either  to  main- 
tain his  son  at  Eton,  or  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  wife  whom  he  had  deserted.  As  soon  as  the 
painful  truth  became  evident  to  Charles  Kean,  he 
resolved  to  supply  his  father's  place  as  far  as  the 
support  of  his  mother  extended,  and,  in  default  of 
any  other  profession,  to  which  at  his  youthful  years 
he  could  have  devoted  himself  with  the  hope  of  im- 
mediate return  for  his  labor,  to  try  his  fortunes  upon 
the  stage.  The  impediments  in  his  career  were 
enormous.  His  father's  celebrity  seemed  to  be  no 
help  to  him,  but  the  reverse.  He  was-  very  young, 
he  had  no  training,  no  experience,  no  advantages  of 
presence  or  person,  nothing  but  a  stout  heart,  in- 
domitable self-reliance,  a  firm  faith  in  the  goodness 
of  his  cause,  and  a  longing  hope  that  the  filial  piety 
of  his  motive,  strengthened,  no  doubt,  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  had  in  himself  the  perilous  stuff  of 
which  genius  is  compounded,  and  that  the  public 
would  discover  it,  would  remove  all  difficulties  from 
his  path.  His  name  proved  to  be  of  more  value  to 
him  than  he  could  have  anticipated,  for  it  procured 
him  an  interested  patron,  if  not  a  disinterested 
friend,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Stephen  Price,  the  man- 
ager of  Drury  Lane  theatre.  A  misunderstanding 
had  arisen  between  that  gentleman  and  the  elder 
Kean,  in  consequence  of  which  the  great  tragedian 
had  transferred  his  services  to  the  rival  manage- 
ment of  Covent  Garden.  Mr.  Price,  thinking  that 
there  was  commercial  value  in  the  name  of  Kean, 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  determination  of  Charles, 
and  of  the  pressure  of  poverty  which  had  driven 
him  for  his  mother's  sake  to  appear  on  the  stage, 
than  he  offered  him  an  engagement  at  a  salary  of 
ten  pounds  a  week,  to  be  continued  for  three  years, 
and  increased  in  case  of  success.  Such  an  offer 
was  not  to  be  refused ;  and  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1827,  being  then  within  three  months  of  his  seven- 
teenth year,  Charles  Kean  made  his  first  appearance 
before  an  audience  on  the  same  boards  whence  his 
father  had,  fourteen  years  previously,  mounted  by 
one  rapid  stride  the  pinnacle  of  theatrical  fame. 
The  part  he  chose  for  his  <Ubut  was  Norval,  in 
Home's  not  very  excellent  tragedy  of  "  Douglas." 
The  hopes  of  the  aspirant  were  greater  than  his 
fears.  He  might  offend,  his  father,  it  was  true,  but 
he  might  rescue  his  mother  from  destitution ;  and, 
if  his  filial  affection  were  due  to  both  parents,  it  was 
due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  more  helpless  of  the 
two,  whose  innocence  pleaded  for  her  even  more 
powerfully  than  her  weakness.  His  father's  admir- 
ers condemned  the  son's  rashness ;  many  of  his  own 
and  his  mother's  friends  were  apprehensive  of  the 
results ;  but  the  necessity  was  imperious,  and  the 
motive  highly  honorable.  So  with  the  confidence 
.  of  youth,  not  "  fearing  fate  too  much,"  or  thinking 
"his  deserts  too  small,"  he  resolved  to  obey  the 
promptings  both  of  his  heart  and  his  ambition. 
From  the  account  given  in  "  The  Life  and  Theatri- 
cal Times  of  Charles  Kean,"  by  J.  W.  Cole, — 
avowedly  compiled  under  Mr.  Kean's  own  direction, 
—  it  is  evident  that  the  young  actor  was  of  opinion 
that  he  had  made  what  in  our  day  is  called  a  succh 
d'estime ;  not  a  signal  success,  but  not  exactly  a  fail- 
ure. 

"  The  debutant,"  says  Mr.  Cole,  "  went  through 
his  part,  at  the  opening,  with  hesitating  doubt ;  but 
as  he  warmed  into  the  business  of  the  scene,  with 
courage  and  gradually  increasing  animation.  Some 
unprejudiced  judges  (and  more  than  one  were  pres- 
ent who  took  an  interest  in  his  fate)  could  detect, 
even  through  all  the  rawness  of  an  unformed  style, 


and  the  embarrassment  of  a  novel  situation,  the 
germs  of  latent  ability,  and  the  promise  of  future 
excellence.  The  audience  received  him  throughout 
with  indulgence,  encouraged  him  by  frequent  appro- 
bation, and  called  for  him  when  the  tragedy  conclu- 
ded. It  was  success  certainly,  but  not  decided  suc- 
cess. Charles  Kean  felt  that  although  he  had  passed 
his  examination  with  tolerable  credit,  he  had  neither 
carried  away  '  high  honors,'  nor  achieved  what  in 
theatrical  parlance  is  termed  '  a  hit.'  " 

But,  if  he  had  partially  pleased  the  public,  had  he 
partially  or  in  any  way  pleased  the  professional 
critics,  —  the  men  who  had,  or  thought  they  had, 
the  power  of  writing  up  theatrical  reputations,  or 
writing  them  down  ?  Mr.  Cole,  or  Mr.  Kean  him- 
self narrating  the  critical  verdict  through  another's 
pen,  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards,  declares  it 
to  have  been  unanimously  hostile. 

"  On  the  following  morning,"  says  the  biographer, 
"  Charles  rushed  with  feverish  anxiety  to  the  papers, 
and,  without  pausing,  read  them  to  his  mother.  His 
fate  and  hers,  their  future  subsistence,  the  hope 
that  sustained  them,  the  bread  they  were  eating, 
the  roof  that  covered  them,  —  all  lay  in  the  balance, 
and  all  depended  on  the  dictum  of  the  all-powerful 
press  !  It  was  unanimous  in  condemnation.  Not 
simple  disapproval  or  qualified  censure,  but  sentence 
of  utter  incapacity,  —  stern,  bitter,  crushing,  and 
conclusive.  There  was  no  modified  praise,  no 
exceptional  encouragement,  no  admission  of  unde- 
veloped faculties,  no  allowance  for  youth  and  inex- 
perience. The  crude  effort  of  a  schoolboy  was 
dealt  with  as  the  mature  study  of  a  practised  man. 
The  papers  gave  no  quarter,  but  went  in  unani- 
mously to  burn,  sink,  and  destroy,  —  an  overwhelm- 
ing fleet  against  a  little  light-armed  gunboat.  The 
hearts  of  both  mother  and  son  were  struck  with 
dismay  ;  they  wept  in  concert ;  and  Charles  Kean's 
first  impulse  was  to  abandon  the  stage  in  despair. 
He  hastened  to  Mr.  Price,  and  proposed  to  cancel 
the  engagement,  but  this  the  manager  considerately 
declined,  and  urged  him  to  persevere." 

"  Never  say  die,"  is  a  good  though  a  vulgar  max- 
im. Charles  Kean  made  it  the  guiding  principle  of 
his  life.  Like  Byron,  when  stung  to  the  quick  by 
the  virulent  criticism  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  he 
became  defiant,  and  resolved  to  show  his  assailants 
that  he  was  not  to  be  crushed,  or  even  greatly  dis- 
couraged, and  that,  if  not  then,  he  would  at  some 
later  day  chain  public  opinion  to  his  chariot-wheels, 
and  ride  in  triumph  through  the  multitude.  It  was 
a  great  aspiration  and  a  mighty  struggle,  but  he 
was  of  tough  fibre,  not  perhaps  of  body,  but  of  soul ; 
and  his  dauntless  spirit,  like  that  of  his  father,  though 
not  kept  up  to  the  enthusiastic  pitch  by  gross  and 
carnal  stimulants,  but  by  the  electricity  of  a  strong 
mind  that  despised  physical  difficulties  and  obstrue- 
tions,  bore  him  safely  through  many  bitter  trials.  He 
performed  several  times  during  the  season  of  1827-28, 
but  made  no  attempt  to  assume  any  of  the  great 
characters  in  Shakespeare,  judging  wisely  that  much 
hard  work  and  hard  study  had  to  be  undergone  be- 
fore he  could  prudently  run  the  risk  of  failure  in 
any  attempt  so  ambitious.  Mr.  Price  seems  to  have 
believed  in  him,  and  to  have  stood  his  friend  when 
friendship  in  such  a  quarter  was  peculiarly  valuable, 
and,  without  removing  him  from  the  Drury  Lane 
company,  recommended  him  to  play  in  the  provinces 
in  the  interval  between  the  close  of  one  London 
theatrical  season  and  the  commencement  of  the 
next. 

The  provincial  press  was  not  so  difficult  to  please 
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as  that  of  the  metropolis,  and  under  the  stimulus  of 
a  little  of  that  praise  of  which  most  actors  are  im- 
moderately fond,  and  the  love  of  which,  Hughes,  in 
No.  4G7  of  the  Spectator,  declares  to  be  "  a  passion 
deeply  fixed  in  the  mind  of  every  extraordinary  per- 
son," the  young  actor  made  a  more  rapid  progress  in 
his  art  than  he  might  perhaps  have  made  under  the 
influence  of  the  cold  and  bitter  east  wind  of  London 
criticism.  Say  what  we  will,  a  little  of  the  sunshine 
of  commendation  is  as  useful  to  the  expansion  of  tal- 
ent as  the  real  sunshine  is  to  the  unfolding  of  the 
flowers,  and  to  some  natures  is  absolutely  essential. 
To  be  well  spoken  of  is  more  necessary  to  the  actor 
than  to  any  other  professional  person  who  earns  his 
bread  by  the  favor  of  the  public.  To  be  ill  spoken 
of,  especially  if  a  malicious  animus  be  apparent,  is 
endurable,  but  not  to  be  spoken  of  at  all  is  to  be 
insignificant ;  and  to  be  insignificant  is  to  be  on  the 
highroad  to  nonentity.  Charles  Kean  was  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  to  praise  or  blame  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  praises  began  to  shower  upon  him  that  he 
became  thoroughly  satisfied  in  his  own  mind,  that, 
after  all  his  efforts,  he  had  not  mistaken  his  vocation. 
Performing  at  Glasgow  in  1828,  while  his  father  was 
rusticating  in  a  favorite  cottage  which  he  had  built 
for  himself  near  Rothesay  in  the  beautiful  Isle  of 
Bate,  he  sought  for  a  reconciliation  with  him  ;  and 
found  not  reconciliation  alone,  but  encouragement 
to  persevere  in  the  dramatic  career, —  encouragement 
which,  coming  not  alone  from  a  father,  but  from  the 
first  actor  of  the  day,  and  given,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, with  all  the  sincerity  of  the  fullest  convic- 
tion, made  amends  for  much  previous  disparagement 
which  he  had  suffered  at  the  tongues  and  pens  of 
men,  who  had  a  theory  that  genius  was  never  hered- 
itary, and  that  the  son  of  a  great  actor  eoidd  nevn- 
be  half  so  great  as  his  father.  The  elder  Kean  on 
this  occasion  consented  to  appear  at  the  GL 
theatre  for  his  son's  benefit.  The  play  chosen  was 
Howard  Payne's  tragedy  of"  Brutus,''  in  which  Mr. 
Kean  took  the  part  of  Brutus,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Kean  that  of  Titus.  The  house  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing, and  the  receipts  amounted  to  nearly  £300; 
results  that  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  father,  and 
helped  to  replenish  the  pockets  of  the  son.  Mr. 
Cole  relates  that  "  the  strong  interest  of  the  play. 
combined  with  the  natural  acting  of  the  father  and 
son,  completely  subdued  the  audience.  They  sat 
suffused  in  tears  during  the  last  pathetic  interview, 
until  Brutus,  overpowered  by  his  emotions,  falls  on 
the  neck  of  Titus,  exclaiming,  in  a  burst  of  agony, 
'  Embrace  thy  wretched  father  ! '  when  they  broke 
forth  into  loud  and  prolonged  peals  of  approbation. 
Edmund  Kean  then  whispered  in  his  son's  ear, 
irlie,  we  are  doing  the  trick  ! '  " 
It  has  been  said  by  a  modern  poet  that  — 

"  The  clown  in  the  ring  who  grins  and  tumbles, 
Till  the  joyous  crowd  all  shout  and  start. 
May  be  sick  and  fainting  beneath  his  painting, 
And  wring  his  jests  from  a  breaking  heart." 

This  little  incident,  and  genuine  touch  of  nature  — 
of  a  "  cannieness  "  that,  had  it  been  exhibited  by  a 
Scotchman,  would  have  been  considered  extremely 
national  —  shows  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  and  that 
in  the  very  whirl  and  tempest  of  tragic  passion,  in 
real  life  or  on  the  stage,  the  comic,  and  even  the 
grotesque,  may  intermingle.  Shakespeare  thor- 
oughly understood  human  nature  when  he  introduced 
comedy  into  tragedy,  and  made  the  grave-digger 
sport  with  the  horrors  of  the  grave,  and  pat  the 
skull  of  the  dead  Yorick  as  if  he  were  still  a  living 
man  and  a  boon  companion.     Great  wit,  as  an  older 


bard  inform  us,  is  nearly  allied  to  madness  ;  and  all 
experience  shows  that  the  boundaries  between  tears 
and  laughter,  the  tragic  and  the  ludicrous,  are  hard 
either  to  be  defined  or  discovered. 

For  the  next  two  years  father  and  son  were  occa- 
sionally seen  performing  in  the  same  theatre  in  the 
same  pieces,  and  the  younger  man  was  emboldened 
to  appear  in  such  great  Shakesperian  characters  as 
Romeo,  Hamlet,  and  others  for  which  his  youthful 
appearance  more  peculiarly  fitted  him.  His  first 
appearance  as  Romeo  at  Drury  Lane,  in  December, 
1828.  though  it  appeared  to  satisfy  Mr.  Price,  the 
manager,  did  not  please  the  professional  critics  of 
the  morning  press.  The  London  season  of  this  year 
did  nothing  for  his  fame  and  little  for  his  fortune, 
but  was  otherwise  remarkable  in  his  personal  history, 
as  in  the  performance  of u  Lovers'  Vows  "  on  box- 
ing night,  the  lady  who  played  the  part  of  the 
heroine,  and  whom  on  that  occasion  he  met  for  the 
first  time  on  the  stage,  was  no  other  than  the  gifted 
and  beautiful  Ellen  Tree,  destined  in  after  years  to 
share  his  name  and  his  fortunes,  and  to  be  the  aid, 
the  comfort,  the  joy,  and  the  recompense  of  his 
life. 

1  lis  ascent  on  the  ladder  of  fame  was  slow  and 
painful ;  so  slow  sometimes  as  to  appear  to  be  no  as- 
cent at  all,  and  in  the  moments  of  discouragement 
to  look  like  retrogression.  But  he  was  not  of  a  na- 
ture either  to  despond  or  to  be  inactive ;  and  think- 
ing to  snatch  the  prize  of  success  from,  the  verdict  of 
the  kindred  people  of  the  United  States,  who  look 
upon  Shakespeare  to  be  as  much  the  inheritance  of 
America  ;is  of  England,  he  resolved  to  try  his  for- 
tunes in  the  New  World.  He  appeared  at  New 
York  in  September,  1830,  before  he  had  completed 
his  twentieth  year,  lie  chose  the  arduous  charac- 
ter of  Richard  III.,  not  daunted  by  the  fact  that  the 
elder  Keau  had  twice  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
that  his  magnificent  acting  in  this  very  part  was 
well  remembered  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Union,  and  that  he  might,  and  probably  would,  be 
subjected  to  invidious  comparisons  at  the  hands  of 
hostile  critics.  But  "fortune  favors  the  bold."  His 
Richard  was  cordially  received  and  constantly  re- 
peated ;  and  he  successively  appeared  as  Hamlet, 
Romeo,  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  and  Sir  Giles  Over- 
reach, with  the  same  satisfactorv  results,  —  the  praise 
for  which  he  hungered  and  thirsted,  and  the  more 
solid  returns  in  money,  for  which,  perhaps,  he  did 
not  care  so  much,  llow  forlorn  he  felt  when  he 
first  went  to  America,  and  how  gratified  and  elated 
he  was  by  the  applauses  he  received,  he  told  the 
people  of  his  native  town  of  Waterford  at  a  public 
dinner  some  years  later. 

"  Thrown,"  he  said,  '•  before  the  public  by  untow- 
ard circumstances,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  and  a 
half,  encompassed  by  many  difficulties,  friendless  and 
untutored,  the  efforts  of'  my  boyhood  were  criticised 
in  so  severe  and  spirit-crushing  a  strain  as  almost  to 
unnerve  my  energies,  and  drive  me  despairingly  from 
the  stage.  The  indulgence  usually  extended  to 
novices  was  denied  to  me.  I  was  not  permitted  to 
cherish  the  hope  that  time  and  study  could  ever  en- 
able me  to  correct  the  faults  of  my  youthful  inexpe- 
rience. The  very  resemblance  I  bore  to  my  late 
father  was  urged  against  me  as  an  offence,  and 
condemned  as  being  '  strange  and  unnatural.'  Sick 
at  heart,  I  left  my  home,  and  sought  the  shores  of 
America.  To  the  generous  inhabi tarts  of  that  far 
land  I  am  indebted  for  the  first  ray  of  success  that 
illumined  my  clouded  career." 

Charles  Kean  remained  in  the  United  States  for 
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two  years  and  a  half;  and  on  his  return  in  February, 
1833,  a  stronger  man  and  a  better  actor  than  when 
he  left,  he  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Laporte,  the  mana- 
ger and  lessee  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  at  a  salary 
of  thirty  pounds  per  week.  He  did  not,  however. 
in  theatrical  parlance,  "  draw  "  as  he  had  "  drawn  " 
in  America.  His  welcome  back  to  the  London 
stage  was  neither  enthusiastic  nor  chilling.  The 
critics  respected  his  perseverance,  and  admitted  his 
talents,  but  were  not  prepared  to  recognize  his 
genius ;  for  his  father  still  lived,  and,  in  critical  opin- 
ion, there  was  not  room  for  twojveans  in  one  hemi- 
sphere. The  fortunes  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
under  Mr^  Laporte  were  not  very  flourishing.  But 
the  manager,  ever  on  the  lookout  for  a  novelty  or  a 
sensation  to  catch  the  fleeting  favor  of  the  public, 
bethought  himself  that  the  appearance  of  father  and 
son  in  the  same  tragedy  for  the  first  time  in  London 
might  attract  the  crowd.  He  therefore  made  over- 
tures to  Edmund  Kean,  which  were  at  once  ac- 
cepted. The  play  chosen  was  u  Othello,"  —  to  Ed- 
mund Kean  being  assigned  the  part  of  Othello,  to 
Charles  Kean  that  of  Iago,  and  to  Miss  Ellen  Tree 
that  of  Desdemona,  —  a  strong  cast  but  for  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Edmund  Kean  was  unequal  to  the 
task,  and  that  reckless  dissipation  and  excess  had 
done  their  work  on  a  frame  that  was  never  very 
powerful.  "  The  powers  of  the  elder  Kean,"  says 
Mrs  Cole,  "  had  long  been  on  the  decline,  and  it  was 
now  painful  to  behold  the  poor  remains  of  the  once 
great  delineator  of  Shakespeare's  noblest  characters. 
He  was  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow  and  wreck  of 
what  he  had  formerly  been.  There  was  still  the 
occasional  flash  which,  as  usual,  electrified  the  audi- 
ence ;  but  the  effect  was  momentary ;  the  piercing 
brilliancy  of  the  eye,  the  varying  expression,  the 
epigrammatic  distinctness,  the  sustained  passion, 
were  gone  forever."  When  Charles  Kean  arrived 
at  the  theatre  on  this  memorable  night,  March  25, 
1333,  he  was  told  that  his  father  desired  particularly 
to  see  him.  He  found  him  in  his  dressing-room 
shivering  with  cold,  and  excessively  weak  and  de- 
spondent. "  I  am  very  ill,"  he  said,  "  sztd  afraid  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  act."  He  had  been  in  similar 
conditions  before,  and  stimulants  of  brandv-and-wa- 
ter  had  given  him  temporary  strength.  These  were 
again  resorted  to,  and  he  appeared  in  his  part,  act- 
ing with  something  like  the  old  fire,  until  he  came 
to  the  mournful  and  memorable  passage  —  in  his 
case  a  prophetic  one  —  though  he  httle  knew  within 
how  few  moments  the  prophecy  was  to  be  fulfilled. — 

'•  0  :  now  forevtr 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  —  farewell  content  — 
Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars 
That  make  ambition  virtue." 

He  recited  these  and  the  succeeding  lines  until  the 
climax,  "  Farewell !  Othello's  occupation  's  gone," 
with  all  the  impressive  pathos  of  his  best  days,  and 
was  greeted  with  rounds  of  enthusiastic  applause. 
But  his  fast -fading  powers  were  exhausted  in  the 
effort,  and  in  the  passionate  address  to  Iago,  "  Vil- 
lain !  be  sure,"  &c,  his  strength  finally  failed  him, 
his  head  fell  on  his  son's  shoulder,  and  he  whispered 
faintly  in  his  ear,  "  I  am  dying ;  speak  to  them  for 
me."  He  was  led  off  the  stage  by  his  son,  and  Mr. 
Payne,  who,  having  a  part  to  play  in  the  tragedy, 
was  waiting  at  the  side.  Help  was  at  hand,  but 
was  unavailing  except  to  prolong  a  shattered  exist- 
ence for  a  few  unhappy  weeks.  He  never  again 
appeared  on  the  stage  ;  but  after  remaining  a  week 
at  the  Wrekin  Tavern,  closely  adjoining  the  theatre, 
until  he  should  regain  as  much  strength  as  would 


justify  his  removal  to  his  house  at  Richmond,  he  was 
taken  home,  where  he  died  on  the  15th  of  May. 
Charles  Kean,  assiduous  in  his  filial  attentions,  took 
the  first  opportunity  when  his  father's  intellects 
shone  clear  and  unclouded  through  the  weakness 
and  wreck  of  his  body,  to  suggest  a  reconciliation 
with  his  wife.  The  dying  man,  whose  own  thought 
spoke  in  his  son's  voice,  wrote  a  short,  penitential, 
and  humble  letter,  which  immediately  brought  the 
afflicted  lady  to  his  bedside.  He  received  her  bless- 
ing and  forgiveness,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
Charles  Kean  was  left  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  for 
himself  and  for  his  mother,  with  no  inheritance  but 
his  name,  and  nothing  to  support  them  both  but  the 
earnings  of  his  profession.  The  elder  Kean's  pecun- 
iary affairs  were  found  to  be  so  hopelessly  involved, 
that  everything  he  left,  even  his  books  and  ward- 
robe, had  to  be  sold  to  pay  his  creditors.  Dark  in- 
deed was  his  eclipse,  and  sad,  though  instructive, 
the  fate  of  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the.  very  great- 
est, dramatic  genius  that  ever  appeared  on  the  Eng- 
lish stage. 

For  nine  years  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
Charles  Kean  steadily,  conscientiously,  and  ardently 
labored  in  his  vocation,  not  always  cordially  received 
in  London,  but  always  cordially  received  in  the 
provinces.  He  perfected  himself  in  his  art,  "  bating 
no  jot  of  heart  or  hope,"  whoever  might  thwart  his 
progress  or  deny  his  talents.  By  the  year  1838  he 
had  achieved,  under  an  immensity  of  difficulties,  a 
reputation  so  solid  that  Mr.  Bunn,  lessee  of  Drury 
Lane,  thought  himself  justified  in  offering  him  an 
engagement  for  twenty  nights  at  £50  per  night. 
Mr.  Kean  accepted  the  terms.  They  were  found 
so  satisfactory  by  Mr.  Bunn  that  the  engagement 
was  extended  to  forty-three  nights.  The  first  part 
he  played  under  this  agreement  was  that  of  Hamlet, 
—  always  a  favorite  with  ambitious  performers,  and 
to  succeed  in  which  confers  the  first  rank  in  the  pro- 
fession. He  had  made  what  might  be  called  a  series 
of  false  starts  in  his  extreme  youth.  This  time,  in 
his  growing  maturity,  the  start  was  real,  and  he  won 
the  race.  There  was  no  mistake  about  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  success.  The  audience  of  the  night  and 
the  critics,  of.  the  morr.ing  agreed  in  their  favorable 
verdict ;  and  from  that  time  —  though  he  had  many 
opponents  and  detractors,  as  all  eminent  actors  have 
had  in  all  times,  and  must  continue  to  have  in  the 
future,  unless  human  nature  shall  in  the  new  time  be 
wholly  revolutionized  by  the  elimination  of  envy 
and  jealousy  from  the  list  of  human  passions  —  his 
position  on  the  London  beards  was  established  too 
firmly  to  be  shaken.  During  this  his  first  important 
season  in  the  metropolis,  he  assumed  only  two  other 
parts  besides  that  of  Hamlet,  —  both  ambitious  ones, 
in  which  his  father  had  excelled,  and  of  which  the 
vivid  remembrance  still  dwelt  in  the  minds  of  the 
theatrical  public,  —  those  of  Richard  III.  and  Sir 
Giles  Overreach.  He  had  attempted  them  in  Amer- 
ica, and  did  not  fail.  He  attempted  them  in  Lon- 
don, and  succeeded.  During  the  next  three  years 
he  not  only  visited  the  United  States  for  the  second 
time,  but  performed  for  two  seasons  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  and  made  a  tour  of  the  provinces,  working 
hard  in  winning  his  way,  and  vindicating  his  right 
to  wear  his  father's  mantle.  In  January,  1842,  while 
performing  in  Dublin  along  with  Miss  Ellen  Tree, 
who  had  long  been  the  light  and  guiding  star  of  his 
heart,  the  greatest  and  happiest  event  of  his  life  was 
consummated  by  his  marriage  with  one  who  was  as 
eminent  for  her  genius  as  an  actress  as  for  her  graces 
and  virtues  as  a  lady.     Such  a  union  was  as  appro- 
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priate  as  it  was  auspicious.  In  winning  the  heart 
and  hand  of  Ellen  Tree,  Charles  Kean  won  not  only 
a  tender  wife,  but  a  sagacious  friend,  and  an  invalu- 
able partner  and  assistant  in  his  profession. 

Three  months  after  their  marriage,  they  accepted 
a  joint  engagement  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
which  extended  over  a  period  of  fifty-three  nights, 
and  in  which  they  performed  the  leading  parts  in 
"  As  You  like  It,"  "  The  Gamester,"  and  "  The  Lady 
of  Lyons."  In  the  following  year  Mr.  Kean's  ser- 
vices were  transferred  to  I>rury  Lane,  under  the 
management  of  his  old  ally  and  supporter,  Mr. 
Bunn.  Here  he  continued  to  satisfy  the  manager 
and  the  public,  but  only  partially  to  satisfy  the  press, 
and  to  perpetuate  a  svcci's-  il'c-nme  which  was  by 
no  means  enough  to  satisfy  himself,  but  which  never- 
theless had  in  no  degree  whatever  the  effect  of 
damping  the  courage,  or  weakening  the  all-sustaining 
self-reliance  which  were  the  main  supports  of  his 
life  and  character.  He  lost  no  ground,  even  if  he 
did  not  triumph  so  signally  as  he  wished.  Mrs. 
Kean  had  been  once  before  in  America,  and  desired 
to  revisit  the  nenei  of  her  early  success  in  a  foreign 
land ;  and  Mr.  Kean,  yielding,  if  the  word  can  be 
fairly  applied  to  wishes  that  did  not  run  counter  to 
his  own,  resolved  to  pay  his  third  visit  to  the  United 
States,  with  the  added  and  powerful  attraction  of 
his  wife's  assistance.  Renouncing  several  lucrative 
offers  made  them  in  London  and  the  provinces,  thev 
embarked  for  New  York  in  August.  1845,  taking 
with  them  a  new  play  entitled  ••  The  Wife's  Seere;." 
written  by  Mr.  Lovell,  the  author  of  the  *  Provost 
of  Bruges,"  expressly  to  fit  the  peculiar  genius  of 
the  husband  and  wife.  In  this  play,  and  in  the 
usual  round  of  Shakespearian  characters,  they  con- 
tinued to  perforin  in  all  the  great  eities  of  the 
Union,  —  with  satisfactory  results  to  their  exchequer, 
and  with  added  lustre  to  their  fame,  —  until  the 
summer  of  1847,  when  they  returned  to  England 
and  fulfilled  the  various  provincial  engagements 
which    they   had    postponed,   but    not   abandoned, 

•  their  departure.     They  were  again  befo- 
London  public  in  1849,  when  Mr.  K  great 

rival,  Mr.  Macrea dy,  was  preparing  to  retire  i: 
profession  which  he  had  so  long  adorned.     Mr. 
ready's  friends  and  admirers  thought  he  had  lcf'c  no 
successor.     Mr.  Macready  himself  did  not  tlfmk  so; 
and  although  he  seems  to  have  leaned  to  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Phelps,  and  not  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  w'. 

for  a  few  years  longer  to  keep  up  the  vestal  flame 
of  Shakespearian  purity  in  the  temple  of  the  drama, 
Mr.  Kean  was  a  silent  dissenter  from  the  verdict  of 
his  great,  contemporary,  and  resolved   to  hide   his 

and  fight  his  way  to  that  chief  place,  whieh 
.     In  this  year,  or  the  close  of  1848, 

tfl  selected,  without  application  on  his  part,  to 
conduct    the    Christmas    theatricals    at     Windier 
Castk',  adopted  by  the  Queen  and  the   Priii  oe  Con- 
sort with  the  double  object  of  j> 
of  the  British  drama  and  gratifying  their  o\v  . 
sonal  tastes  and  predilections,  without  subjecting  the 
Court  to  the  onLal  and  the  labor  of  State,  appear- 
ances  at   the  theatres  of  London.     For   ten  vears 
Mr.  Kean  filled  this  arduous,  and  in  Ban* 
invidious  position,  receiving  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  from  her  Majesty,  a  diamond  ring  in  token  of 
her  recognition  of  his   services.      In  August.  I 
Mr.  Kean,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Keeley,  entered 
on  a  new  phase  of  his  career,  and  added  "the  perils 
of  management  to   the  toils  of  theatrical  perform- 
ance, by  taking  a  lease  for  two  years  of  the  Prin- 
cess's   Theatre   in   Oxford    Street.      In   1851    Mr. 


Keeley  retired  from  the  management,  and  Mr.  Kean 
became  sole  lessee.  At  last  he  was  in  his  proper 
element,  and  in  possession  of  the  means,  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  courage  to  make  that  grand  experi- 
ment on  the  public  taste  which  he  had  long  desired, 
and  to  discover  whether  it  were  possible  to  attract 
to  the  theatre  large  masses  of  the  people  by  repre- 
sentations of  the  noblest  tragedies  and  the  finest 
comedies  in  our  language,  —  to  revive,  in  fact,  the 
legitimate  drama,  which  seemed  to  be  fast  fading 
away  in  the  freezing  atmosphere  of  public  neglect. 
Mr.  Macready  had  made  a  gallant  attempt  in  the 
same  direction  some  years  previously.  He  wrote  to 
Mr.  Kean  in  ltS7,  notifying  him  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  taken  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  embarked 
in  a  hazardous  enterprise,  congenial  neither  to  his 
habits  nor  his  disposition,  "  with  a  view  of  retrieving* 
in  some  measure  the  character  of  our  declining  art.-" 
How  nobly  Mr.  Macready  upheld  the  dignity  of  the 
stage  during  his  management  of  Covent  Garden  is 
a  fact  that  has  passed  into  dramatic  history.  But 
his.  efforts,  though  great,  were  but  partially  success- 
ful, and  had  not  the  effect  upon  the  public  mind 
which  Mr.  Kean,  by  greater  labor,  by  more  refined 
taste  in  matters  extraneous  to  his  position  as  an 
actor,  by  more  indomitable  perseverance,  and  bv  a 
more  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  wns  enabled  to 
accomplish.  All  that  art,  all  that  skill,  all  that 
learning,  all  that  gold  could  do  to  place  the  trage- 

id  comedies  of  Shakespeare  upon  the  stage  in 
a  more  gorgeous  form  than  had  ever  In-fore  been 
attempted,  or  had  ever  before  been  dreamed  of  as 
either  possible  or  desirable  by  Mr.  Macready  or  any 
other  manager,  was  done  by  Mr.  Kean  during  the 
years  from  1853  to  ]So'.).  Tor  the  first  year,  and 
for  a  long  time  subsequently,  he  did  not  receive  from 
the  professional  critics  all  the  support  which  he  had 
a  right  to  expect,  and  which  will  in  all  probability 

be  given  to  any  manager  who  prefers  old 
plays  tn  new  ones,  as  long  as  the  two  trades  or  pro- 
fessions of  critic  for  the  newspapers,  and  writer  or 
adapter  of  farces  or  burlettas,  original  or  from  the 
French,  continue  to  be  united  in  the  same  person. 
This  point,  which  is  one  of  real  importance  in  the 
interests  of  the  dramatic  art,  is  one  which  would 
occupy  too  much  of  our  space  to  discuss  at  full 
It,  but  which  cannot  be  justly  omitted  in  any 
sketch,  however  short,  of  the  life  and  labors  of  so 
great  an  actor  and  so  skilful  and  enterprising'  a 
manager  ■  Mr.  Kean.  "  Go  and  see  •  King  John' 
at  the  Princess's,"  said  the  writer  of  this  article,  in 

i  a  eritic  and  dramatic  author,  whom  he  met 
in  Pali  Mall.  •■!  have  seen  it,"  replied  the  critic, 
••  not  :  id  any  desire  to  see  it,  but  because 

professional  duty  compelled  me.     I  do  not  like  such 

of  money  on  stage  upholstery  and  gewgaws 
of  decoration.  <  )nly  fancy !  Kean  has  spent  no 
less  than  £3,000  in  getting  up  'King  John,'  while  he 
could  have  purchased  five  new  and  original  trage- 
dies :.,  ich  for  the  money,  and  made  five 
living  men  his  friends  !  "  The  incident  was  repeat- 
ed to  Mr.  Kean,  though  the  name  of  the  critic  was 
withheld.  -  Ah,"  he  replied,  with  a  chuckle  of 
delight,  "  the  name  is  not  necessary.  /  know  it. 
Shakespeare  is  good  enough  for  me.  E  very  bod  y 
knows  him  —  nobody  dares  depreciate  him".  He 
does  not  write  critiques  in  the  morning  papers;  he 
is  not  jealous  of  everybody;  he  does  not  come  and 
bully  the  actors  at  rehearsal :  and  he  never  asks  for 
any  money.     Shakespeare  for  ever  !" 

The  plays  which  Mr.  Kean  produced  during  his 
management  at  the  Princess's,  and  in  which  he  and 
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Mrs.  Kean  performed  the  principal  parts,  —  aided  by 
a  company  singularly  cohesive  and  homogeneous, 
and  united  in  support  of  the  management  and  of 
one  another  (a  result  due  perhaps  in  a  greater  de- 
gree to  the  tact,  delicacy,  and  kindly  feeling  of  Mrs. 
Kean,  ■who  took  a  personal  and  affectionate  interest 
in  anv  one  employed  in  the  theatre,  than  to  Mr. 
Kean  himself,  though  in  this  respect  he  always  sec- 
onded his  wife's  efforts),  —  were  many,  and  various  in 
style  and  character.  The  first  was  "  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,"  with  which  he  commenced  his  opening 
season  in  February,  1852.  This  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  his  great  historical  revival,  "  King  John," 
and  an  afterpiece  not  quite  so  gorgeous,  but  highly 
popular  and  successful,  entitled  u  The  Corsican 
Brothers,"  in  which  Mr.  Kean  displayed  a  versatil- 
ity of  talent  which  even  his  warmest  admirers  had 
not  anticipated.  To  these  succeeded  '*  Macbeth," 
"  Sardanapalus,"  M  Richard  III.,"  "  Faust  and  Mar- 
guerite," "  King  Henry  VIII.,"  "  The  Winter's  Tale," 
"Louis  XL,"  '•  A  Midsummer  Xight's  Dream,"  "  King 
Richard  II.,"  "  The  Tempest,"  "  King  Lear,"  "  Pizar- 
ro,"  '•  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  "  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing."  Most  of  these  pieces  "  ran  "  for  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  nights,  and  attracted  to  the 
Princess's  Theatre  not  only  the  crowd,  —  without 
whose  presence  theatrical  speculations  inevitably 
end  in  pecuniary  failure,  —  but  all  that  was  fashion- 
able, intellectual,  and  elevated  in  London  society. 
The  sneers  about  theatrical  "  upholstery  "  grew  stale, 
flat,  and  unprofitable  on  the  public  ear,  and  gradu- 
ally ceased ;  and  when  Mr.  Kean  retired  from  the 
management  in  1860,  there  was  but  one  feeling  of 
admiration  for  the  exertions  he  had  made  in  the 
best  interests  of  his  art,  and  of  regret  that  such  mag- 
nificence of  stage  effect  and  accessories,  combined 
with  such  excellence  of  acting  in  the  highest  and 
most  difficult  characters  in  all  the  round  of  the  dra- 
ma, were  not  likely  to  be  witnessed  again  in  this 
generation.  At  a  public  dinner  given  to  him  at 
St.  James's  Hall  on  his  retirement  from  the  Prin- 
cess's, —  a  dinner  organized  by  a  committee  of  gen- 
tlemen educated  at  Eton,  and  most  of  whom  had 
been  his  school-fellows,  including  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  presided,  —  Mr. 
Kean,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  reviewed  his 
past  career,  and  expatiated  with  natural  and  manly 
pride  on  what  he  had  done,  and  on  what  he  had 
attempted  during  the  most  busy  and  successful  peri- 
od of  his  fife.  A  testimonial,  in  the  form  of  a  silver 
vase  valued  at  2,000  guineas,  having  been  presented 
to  him  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  name  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  subscribers,  Mr.  Kean,  after  expressing 
in  feeling  terms  his  gratification  at  receiving  such  a 
mark  of  esteem  and  approbation,  explained  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  he  was  actuated  in  the  historical 
revivals  which  had  made  his  name  and  his  manage- 
ment so  famous. 

"  I  may,"  he  said,  "  perhaps  be  expected,  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  to  make  some  allusions  to 
the  principles  of  management  I  have  invariably 
adopted.  I  have  always  entertained  the  conviction 
that,  in  illustrating  the  great  plays  of  the  greatest 
poet  who  ever  wrote  for  the  advantage  of  men,  his- 
torical accuracy  might  be  so  blended  with  pictorial 
effect,  that  instruction  and  amusement  would  go 
hand  in  hand  ;  and  that  the  more  completely  such  a 
system  was  carried  out,  so  much  the  more  valuable 
and  impressive  would  be  the  lesson  conveyed.  In 
fact,  I  was  anxious  to  make  the  theatre  a  school  as 
well  as  a  recreation  ;  and  the  reception  given  to  the 
plays  thus  submitted  to  your  judgment,  combined 


with  the  unprecedented  number  of  their  repetitions, 
bears,  I  think,  conclusive  evidence  that  my  views 
were  not  altogether  erroneous.  I  find  it  impossible 
to  believe,  as  some  have  asserted,  that  because  every 
detail  is  studied  with  an  eye  to  truth,  such  a  plan 
can  in  the  most  remote  degree  detract  from  the  beau- 
ties of  the  poet.  My  admiration  of  Shakespeare 
would  never  have  allowed  me  to  do  that  which  I 
could  possibly  conceive  would  be  detrimental  to  his 
mighty  genius ;  nor  can  I  suppose  that  this  great 
master  would  have  been  more  highly  esteemed  had 
I  been  less  correct  in  the  accessories  by  which  I  sur- 
rounded him.  I  would  venture  to  ask  if,  in  the  plav 
of  this  evening,  you  have  lost  one  jot  of  the  drama- 
tic interest,  because  in  the  ballroom  at  York  Place, 
and  at  the  Queen's  trial  at  Blackfriars,  every  inci- 
dent introduced  is  closely  adopted  from  the  histori- 
cal descriptions  recording  those  very  events  as  they 
actually  occurred  above  three  hundred  years  ago  ? 
I  would  ask,  I  repeat,  whether  the  fall  of  Wolsey  has 
been  thereby  rendered  less  effective,  or  the  death  of 
Katharine  less  solemn  and  pathetic  ?  I  would  also 
venture  to  add,  that  I  do  not  think  you  would  have 
been  more  impressed  with  the  address  of  King  Henry 
V.  to  his  army  at  Agincourt  had  it  been  delivered 
to  a  scanty  few,  incorrectly  attired,  and  totally  un- 
disciplined, instead  of  a  well-trained  mass  of  men, 
representing  the  picture  of  a  real'  host,  clothed  and 
accoutred  in  the  exact  costume  and  weapons  of  the 
time." 

The  argument  was  conclusive,  though  the  success 
of  the  experiment  had  rendered  it  superfluous  as  a 
vindication.  Yet  successful  as  it  was,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  as  applied  to  the  public,  and  to 
the  fame  of  the  actor,  it  was  no  great  success  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view. 

"  Having  said  thus  much,"  continued  Mr.  Kean, 
"  I  need  not  deny  that  I  have  been  no  gainer  in  a 
commercial  sense.  More  restricted  notions,  and  a 
more  parsimonious  outlay,  might,  perhaps,  have  led 
to  a  very  different  result ;  but  I  could  not  be  in- 
duced by  such  considerations  to  check  my  desire  to 
do  what  I  considered  right,  and  what  would,  in  my 
opinion,  advance  the  best  interests  of  my  profession. 
Whatever  loss  I  have  sustained  is  amply  recom- 
pensed by  the  favor  you  have  bestowed  upon  my 
efforts.  I  So  far,  indeed,  from  regretting  the  past,  — 
if  I  could  recall  the  years  gone  by,  with  renewed 
health  and  strength,  I  would  gladly  undertake  the 
same  task  again  for  a  similar  reward.  I  do  not  now 
retire  from  the  direction  of  this  theatre  through  any 
feelings  of  disappointment,  but  from  the  remem- 
brance of  the  old-  adage, '  The  pitcher  goes  often  to 
the  well,  but  the  pitcher  at  last  may  be  broken." 
Mind  and  body  require  rest  after  such  active  exer- 
cise for  nine  years,  during  the  best  period  of  my  life, 
and  it  could  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  I  sank 
under  a  continuanceof  the  combined  duties  of  actor 
and  manager  of  a  theatre  where  everything  has 
grown  into  gigantic  proportions.  Indeed,  I  should 
long  since  have  succumbed  had  I  not  been  sustained 
and  seconded  by  the  indomitable  energy  and  de- 
voted affection  of  my  wife.  You  have  only  seen  her 
in  the  fulfilment  of  her  professional  pursuits,  and 
are,  therefore,  unable  to  estimate  the  value  of  her 
assistance  and  counsel.  She  was  ever  by  my  side  in 
the  hour  of  need,  ready  to  revive  my  drooping  spir- 
its, and  to  stimulate  me  to  fresh  exertion/' 

But  Mr.  Kean,  in  retiring  from  the  management 
of  the  Princess's,  had  no  intention  of  abandoning  the 
stao-e.  His  heart  was  in  his  profession.  Those  who 
knew  him  most  intimately  thought  it  probable  that 
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he  would  "  die  in  harness  "  rather  than  quit  the  stage 
as  long  as  his  bodily  energies  remained  unimpaired 
or  the  light  of  his  intellect  shone  with  its  ancient  lus- 
tre. At  this  time  he  and  Mrs.  Kean  had  realized  a 
handsome  competence,  sufficient  for  themselves  and 
for  their  only  child  —  a  daughter  —  whom  he  had 
named  Mary,  after  his  mother.  But  there  were 
other  claims,  which,  though  they  might  not  have 
been  imperative  upon  a  man  of  feelings  less  refined, 
and  sympathies  less  tender,  were  to  him  sacred. 
The  husband  of  his  wife's  sister,  the  printer  and  part 
proprietor  of  a  London  weekly  journal  of  considera- 
ble note,  had  died  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  when 
he  had  the  prospect  of  prosperity  before  him,  had  his 
life  been  spared,  leaving  behind  him  a  large  family 
of  destitute  children,  It  was  not  for  Charles  Kean, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  enjoy  the  not  inglori- 
ous ease  which  he  had  so  laboriously  won.  He  took 
charge  of  the  maintenance  and  education  of  his 
nephews  and  nieces;  and  for  their  sakes  resolved 
to  continue  yet  a  little  longer  in  the  active  exercise 
of*  his  profession. 

As  far  as  London  was  concerned,  his  work  on  the 
stage  was  ended  when  he  left  the  Princess's.  He 
had  lived  his  life;  he  had  had  his  dream;  he  had 
striven  successfully  to  allure  the  people  into  the  tem- 
ple of  Shakespeare  ;  and  he  had  had  such  reward  as 
was  possible,  —  the  appreciation  of  the  refined  and 
the  intellectual,  and  a  place  in  the  dramatic  history 
of  his  country.  Perhaps  to  his  mind  these  things 
were  enough ;  perhaps  not :  none  can  tell.  At  all 
events  he  had  had  enough  of  management,  and  of 
the  toils,  the  responsibilities,  the  jealousies,  the  en- 
vies, the  misapprehensions,  the  attacks,  and  the 
defences  which  it  entails  in  all  cases,  but  which  it 
entails  with  double  force  and  poignancy  when  the 
actor  and  the  manager  are  united  in  the  same  per- 
son. It  must  have  been  with  a  sense  of  freedom  — 
like  that  of  the  caged  lark  when  its  prison  bars  are 
thrown  open — that  he  escaped  from  the  twofold 
drudgeries  which  he  had  imposed  upon  himself  in 
the  metropolis,  and  winged  his  way  to  every  city 
and  town,  and  every  theatre,  that  was  willing  to 
receive  him. 

This  comparatively  easy  life  —  not  easy  in  itself 
by  any  means,  but  only  easy  in  comparison  with  the 
toils  of  the  nine  best  years  of  his  life  which  he  had 
expended  at  the  Princess's  —  lasted  until  July,  1863, 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kean,  accompanied  by  their  es- 
timable and  favorite  niece,  Miss  Chapman,  —  the 
eldest  of  the  family  that  he  had  adopted  in  the  help- 
lessneff  of  their  bereavement,  and  who  reciprocated 
his  care  and  affection  with  a  fervor  and  genuineness 
that  no  daughter  could  have  surpassed, —  took  their 
departure  from  England,  on  what  fifty  years  ago 
would  have  been  considered  a  most  extraordinary, 
if  not  foolhardy  enterprise,  —  a  voyage  round  the 
world.  But  time  and  space,  though  they  are  posi- 
tively, -are  not  comparatively,  what  they  used  to  be. 
The  people  who  speak  the  noble  English  language, 
and  who  are  proud  of  the  glorious  heritage  of 
Shakespeare,  are  scattered  all  over  the  world,  and 
form  the  nuclei  of  great  nations  that  are  yet  to  be. 
Steam  has  played  such  havoc  with  our  old  ideas  of 
distance,  that  a  ship  can  cross  from  Great  Britain  to 
America  in  less  time  than  it  took  King  James  of 
Scotland  to  travel  up  from  Perth  to  London,  to  take 
possession  of  a  more  splendid  throne  than  that  of  his 
ancestors.  The  Keans  and  Miss  Chapman  travelled 
first  to  Australia;  from  Australia  they  made  their 
way  to  California ;  and  from  California  to  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  of  the  United  States.     They  were 


engaged  to  appear  in  New  York  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  so  cruelly  as- 
sassinated by  the  insane  son  of  a  semi-insane  actor. 
The  appearance  was  of  course  postponed,  for  New 
York  was  in  no  humor  for  amusement  during  that 
grim*  and  ghastly  week,  or  until  the  funeral  rites  had 
been  performed  over  the  body  of  the  murdered 
President.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kean  appeared  in  due 
course  after  the  fearful  excitement  had  subsided; 
and,  having  exhausted  the  round  of  their  engage- 
ments in  the  United  States,  proceeded  to  Canada. 
Success  attended  their  efforts,  and  the  best  and 
most  intellectual  part  of  the  American  people,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  gathered  around 
them.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  remarkable  tour, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kean  undertook  a  series  of  engage- 
ments in  the  British  provinces,  preparatory  to  a  final 
leave-taking  of  the  stage,  of  which  London,  the  are- 
na of  his  greatest  histrionic  triumphs,  was  to  be  the 
scene.  The  idea  was  not  destined  to  fruition.  On 
the  29th  of  May,  1867,  when  performing  the  charac- 
ter of  Louis  XL,  to  which  he  rendered  a  justice,  not 
alone  of  art,  but  of  genius,  and  of  physical  and  moral 
aptitude  in  all  its  intricate  idiosyncrasies,  he  was 
unexpectedly  taken  ill.  He  never  appeared  again 
upon  the  stage.  He  was  removed  to  London  as 
soon  as  locomotion  was  safe,  to  a  house  which  he 
had  recently  bought,  and  had  not  wholly  furnished, 
in  Bayswater.  In  that  house  he  died  on  the  22d  of 
January,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty- 
seven,  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  surrounded  by 
all  the  love  and  affection  which  he  deserved ;  and 
that  was  not  little,  as  all  who  knew  him  will  ac- 
knowledge,—  leaving  behind  a  name  which,  en 
cent  as  are  the  names  of  actors  in  our,  as  in  all  pre- 
vious time*,  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die.  He 
was  buried  on  the  29th  of  January,  in  the  cpiiet  lit- 
tle village  of  Catherington  in  Hampshire,  near  to 
which  he  had  previously  bought  a  small  estate  for 
his  mother,  and  where  her  remains  were  interred. 
It  was  his  own  wish  that  he  should  be  buried  h< 

id  that  the  funeral  should  be  as  private  and 
unostentatious  as  possible.  His  injunctions  were 
obeyed.  His  wife,  nis  daughter,  and  his  niece  fol- 
lowed him,  weeping,  to  the  tomb;  a  few  private 
friends  and  his  medical  attendants  joined  in  the  last 
sad  honors  to  mortality ;  while  the  sympathizing 
villagers  and  several  members  of  the  theatrical  com- 
pany of  Portsmouth  filled  the  little  edifice,  and  lis- 
tened reverentially  to  the  solemn  service  of  the 
Church,  impressivelv  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gatty, 
Subdean  of  York,  Vicar  of  Ecclesficld.  and  one  of 
the  oldest  friends  of  the  departed. 

The  merits  of  Charles  Kean  as  an  actor  were  not, 
during  his  lifetime,  very  ungrudgingly  conceded. 
He  did  not  spring  into  popularity  and  fame  at  one 
bound,  but  had  to  fight  hard  to  make  good  every 
step  of  his  progress.  All  who  aspire  to  fill  the  high- 
est place  in  this  most  arduous  of  professions  must 
undergo  the  same  ordeal.  From  the  days  of  Mack- 
lin,  Quin,  and  Garrick,  to  those  of  Cooke,  Young, 
the  Kembles,  the  elder  Kean,  and  Man-en! v.  the 
recognition  of  the  public  was  never  easy  to  win. 
The  most  successful  had  to  extort  it  by  dint  of  ener- 
gy and  perseverance,  rather  than  to  expect  it  as  a 
matter  of  grace  and  favor,  until  they  had  reached 
that  turning-point  in  their  career  when  the  hostile 
became  friendly  and  the  indifferent  were  roused  in- 
to acclamation.  Many  considered  that  Charles 
Kean  was  as  truly  a  man  of  genius  as  his  father,  or 
any  other  great  tragedian  who  had'  ever  graced  the 
stage ;  others  were  of  opinion  that  his  talent  was  but 
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the  perfection  of  art  that  almost  approached  to  gen- 
ius, but  did  not  attain  it ;  while  a  third  section  de- 
nied his  claim  to  rank  as  a  tragedian  at  all,  either  in 
the  first  or  the  second  rank.  But  this  is  always  the 
fate  of  the  living.  The  ill-natured  too  commonly 
judge  of  the  great  and  the  ambitious  by  their  worst 
performances,  and  ignore  their  best.  The  grave, 
however,  reverses  these  judgments ;  and  when  the 
tongue  and  the  pen  are  silent,  and  the  great  actor 
and  the  great  poet  have  gone  to  that  bourne  "  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest."  the  spirit  of  detraction  is  awed  by  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  tomb,  and  the  world  remembers  them  no 
longer  by  their  worst  but  by  their  best  efforts,  and 
begins  to  tliink  that  perhaps  it  will  never  look  upon 
their  like  again.  Though  the  earth  is  still  fresh 
over  the  grave  of  Charles  Kean,  this  result  is  al- 
ready obvious ;  and  when  the  day  comes  when  those 
who  were  young  and  ardent,  and  in  the  first  flush  of 
manhood  and  womanhood,  at  the  time,  not  now  re- 
mote, when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean  revived  at 
the  Princess's  the  masterpieces  of  Shakespeare,  shall 
arrive  at  old  age,  the  world  will  doubtless  hear  from 
their  lips,  when  grown  garrulous,  the  same  laments 
of  the  degeneracy  of  the  sta^e,  and  the  same  recol- 
lections of  those  ¥  palmy  "  days  of  their  youth  when 
Kean,  as  Hamlet,  as  King  John,  as  Cardinal  \Vol- 
sey,  and  as  Louis  XL,  delighted  the  town;  and 
when  Mrs.  Kean.  as  Katharine  of  Avagon,  as  Her- 
mione,  as  Portia,  and  as  Rosalind,  drew  from  all 
hearts  a  genuine  and  enthusiastic  applause. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  look  forward  with  hope- 
fulness to  any  considerable  revival  of  the  Shakespear- 
ian drama  in  our  day.  Music,  the  ballet,  the  farce, 
and  the  vaudeville,  native  and  imported,  are  more 
consonant  to  modern  tHfee  than  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence  of  Shakespeare.  There  may  be,  of 
course,  a  reaction ;  but  rt  will  require  great  actors 
to  bring  it  about,  and  since  Charles  Kean  has  left  us 
we  know  not  where  to  look  for  them. 


THE    SHIP'S   DOCTOR 

BY   MRS.    OLIPHAXT. 

The  Gushat  House  stood,  as  its  name  denotes,  at 
the  angle  where  twd  roads  met.  These  were  pleas- 
ant country  roads  both, —  one,  shadowed  by  trees 
here  and  there,  threading  through  rich  and  broad 
fields,  led  up  into  the  wealthy  inland  country,  the 
rich  heart  of  Fife  ;"  the  other,  with  scattered  cot- 
tages instead  of  the  trees,  growing  after  a  while 
closer  and  closer  together,  was  the  straight  road  to 
the  u  town,"  and  was  open  to  the  sea  view  and  the 
sea  breezes.  The  town  was  the  little  town  of  An- 
struther  on  the  Fife  coast;  the  sea  was  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  half  ocean,  half  river;  the  time  was* fifty 
years  ago.  In  this  locality,  and  at  that  distant 
period,  happened  the  very  brief  and  simple  story  I 
have  now  to  tell. 

In  the  Gushat  House  lived  Mrs.  Sinclair,  and 
Nora,  her  daughter.  The  house  was,  in  its  humble 
way,  a  kind  of  jointure-house,  though  it  belonged 
to  no  potent  family  or  county  magnate.  It  had 
been  for  generations  —  since  it  was  built,  indeed  — - 
the  refuge  of  one  widow  or  other,  who  had  suffi- 
cient interest  in  the  place  to  remain  near  it,  or 
some  connection  with  the  soil.  The  present  occu- 
pant had  been  the  wife  of  the  minister,  and  was  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  smaller  proprietors  in  the 
neighborhood.  She  was  a  woman  whom  the  county 
did  not  disdain  to  visit  and  honor ;  but  yet  she  was 
not  rich,  nor  a  great  lady  in  her  own  person.     In 


those  days  life  was  simpler,  more  aristocratic  per- 
haps, but  less  luxurious,  and  far  more  homely. 
Nowadays  the  coast  towns  in  Fife  are  unendur- 
able. In  summer  they  are  nothing  but  great  recep- 
tacles of  herrings,  not  in  their  silvery  state,  as  they 
come  in  in  glistening  shoals  in  the  boats  from  sea,  ' 
but  in  the  hideous  course  of  economical  preserva- 
tion and  traffic.  Salt  and  smells,  and  busy  women 
armed  with  knives,  operating  upon  the  once  harm- 
less ••  drave,"  line  all  the  stony  little  streets,  and 
send  up  to  heaven  an  unsavory  testimony.  You 
breathe  herrings,  if  you  are  so  unwary  as  to  trust 
yourself  in  the.  season  on  that  too  prolific  coast. 
But  it  was  not  so  fifty  years  ago.  Then  the  her- 
rings came  in  to  be  eaten,  not  to  be  salted  down  in 
barrels,  and  they  had  not  got  the  upper  hand  of 
everything.  There  was  no  lucrative  trade  going 
on,  no  salt  and  pungent  harvest-time  of  the  sea, 
but  the  homely  wynds  were  passable,  even  in  sum- 
mer, though  cleanliness  was  far  from  perfect.  In 
place  of  the  herrings  there  was  the  whale  fishery, 
which  sent  out  its  ships  periodically,  and  brought 
back  with  corresponding  regularity  the  sailor  fisher- 
men to  their  families  when  the  expedition  of  the 
year  was  over.  It  was  a  trade  more  picturesque, 
more  dangerous,  and  less  disagreeable,  at  least  to 
the  bystander.  Nobody  could  refuse  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  solemn  ships  going  forth  to  their  strug- 
gle with  the  ice,  and  the  storms,  and  the  monsters 
of  the  sea ;  nor  in  their  exciting  return,  when  the 
well-known  rig  would  heave  slowly  in  sight  on  the 
broad  Firth,  under  eager  telescopes,  which  reported 
the  signs  she  carried,  the  jubilant  garland  on  the 
mast,  sign  of  a  successful  fishing,  or  the  melancholy 
flag  half-mast  high,  which  thrilled  the  whole  town 
with  alarm,  no  one  knowing  whose  son  or  husband, 
or  what  family's  father  it  might  be.  An  interest 
almost  more  exciting,  and  certainly  more  frequent, 
would  thrill  through  the  little  salt-water  place  when 
a  gale  came  on  suddenly  at  some  time  when  "  our 
boats  "  were  at  sea.  So  that  the  "  town  "  was  not 
without  its  points  of  human  interest,  before  the 
herring  barrels,  and  hideous  trade  consequent  there- 
upon, had  appeared  in  the  stony  little  streets. 

And  to  Nora  Sinclair  it  was  a  very  interesting 
place.  She  was  fond  of  the  fisher-folk,  whom  she 
had  known  all  her  lite,  and  who,  for  their  part, 
were  fond  of  her.  She  and  her  mother  were  local 
princesses,  as  it  were,  in  the  parish  ;  for  the  reign- 
ing minister  was  unmarried  and  unsympathetic. 
In  those  days,  before  the  advent  of  King  Herring, 
even  the  position  of  the  minister  was  different. 
There  was  no  dissent  in  the  place,  except  the  little 
Episcopal  church,  ';  English  chapel,"  as  it  was 
called,  to  which  some  of  the  adjacent  gentry  came, 
and  which  everybody  regarded  with  half  indulgent, 
half  contemptuous  tolerance.  It  was  tacitly  ad- 
mitted as  a  kind  of  necessity  that  the  fine  people 
should  frequent  this  little  conventicle  ;  the  common 
people  granted  them  the  indulgence  with  a  half- 
smile  at  their  weakness  of  caste  and  training,  but 
occupied  the  parish  church  themselves  in  close 
masses,  filling  the  pews  with  characteristic  rugged 
faces,  and  the  air  with  a  faint  breath  of  fish  and  tar 
and  salt  water,  —  the  inalienable  odor  of  a  seafar- 
ing population.  Nora  Sinclair  was  in  most  things 
a  young  woman  of  refined  tastes;  but  she  had 
never  had  her  eyes  or  her  senses  opened  to  tl 
little  imperfections.  She  took  all  the  interest  of  a 
daughter  of  the  place  in  its  vicissitudes,  and  knew 
the  boats  and  their  crews,  and  was  as  anxious  when 
it  blew  a  gale  as  if  she  herself  had  known  what  it 
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was  to  venture  her  heart  on  the  dangerous  chances 
of  the  sea.  Her  mother  and  she  lived  a  not  un- 
cheerful  life  in  the  Gushat  House,  metaphorically 
placed,  as  it  was,  with  one  eye  on  the  country  and 
one  on  the  sea.  The  "  families  "  about  were  many 
of  them  "  connections  "  of  Sirs.  Sinclair,  who  was, 
as  has  been  said,  of  a  very  good  stock,  —  old  Auch- 
intorlie's  daughter ;  and  those  who  were  not  con- 
nections were  old  friends.  The  mother  and  daugh- 
ter were  not  left  alone  when  they  had  to  change  to 
the  wistful  widow's  refuge,  from  the  manse.  Kind 
friends  and  cheerful  company  surrounded  thehi.  In 
the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  Firth  was  often 
black  with  storms,  and  the  weather  too  gloomy  for 
enjoyment,  the  two  ladies  would  go  "  across "  in 
the  ferry-boat  from  Kinghorn  to  Edinburgh,  not 
without  some  trembling  for  the  dangers  of  the  passage, 
and  settle  themselves  there  for  a  few  months,  dur- 
ing which  time  Nora  would  have  her  gayeties,  and 
be  taken  to  a  few  balls,  and  take  her  share  in  the 
pleasures  of  her  youth.  Altogether  it  was  a  very 
endurable  life. 

It  was  in  Edinburgh  she  first  met  with  Willy 
Erskine,  though  he  was  a  neighbor  at  home.  He 
was  one  of  the  Erskines  of  Prumthwacket,  of  as 
good  a  family  as  any  in  Fife.  One  of  Mrs.  Sinclair's 
perplexities  was  to  make  out  in  what  way  the 
Erskines  and  the  Auchintorlie  i'amilv  were  con- 
nected, but  she  never  succeeded  in  clearing  it  up. 
That  there  was  some  connection  she  was  sore,  and 
Willy  was  very  welcome  when  be  paid  those  fre- 
quent visits  in  Heriot  Row,  where  they  were  living, 
and  sat  so  long  that  Nora  grew  tired  of  him,  though 
he  was  a  handsome  young  fellow.  "  Poor  callant, 
so  far  away  from  home,  what  would  he  do  but  come 
and  see  me,  that  am  his  mother's  near  connection  ?" 
Mrs.  Sinclair  would  say.  And  it*  she  could  have 
been  angry  with  her  Nora,  it  woukl  have  been  for 
this  cause. 

"Not  so  very  near,  mamma,"  Nora  would  an- 
swer. "  And  if  all  our  connections  were  to  come  as 
often  —  " 

M  They  all  show  a  very  proper  feeling,  my  dear," 
was  her  mother's  reply  :  and  nothing  could  be  more 
true.  Cousins  to  the  fifth  degree  always  turned  up 
to  take  care  of  Nora  at  her  balls,  —  to  dance  with 
her  when  there,  —  to  cheer  her  mother's  solitude 
when  she  was  gone,  according  to  their  sever;:' 
and  sexes.  The  Sinclair*  were  a  very  "well-con- 
nected "  family,  and  it  was  a  circumstance  which 
added  mudh  to  the  comfort  of  their  life. 

As  for  Willy  Erskine.  he  was  a  very  nice  young 
fellow,  everybody  allowed.  He  was  not  rich,  to  be 
sure.  The  Drumthwacket  household  was  known 
not  to  be  a  rich  one,  and  he  was  the  third  son.  But 
he  was  doing  what  it  was  the  proper  thing  for  a  third 
son  to  do.  It  had  not  been  his  vocation  to  go  to 
Indiaj  like  his  second  and  fourth  brothers,  though, 
no  doubt,  that  would  have  been  the  best  way  ;  and 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  had  not  been  discovered, 
so  to  speak,  in  those  days.  His  eldest  brother  was 
at  the  Bar,  and  Johnny,  the  fifth,  was  to  be  the  clergy- 
man of  the  family  ;  so  that  Willy's  lot  was  clear  be- 
fore him,  even  had  he  not  been  impelled  towards  it  by 
a  naturally  scientific  turn  of  mind.  He  was  pursu- 
ing his  medical  studies  at  Edinburgh  University  dur- 
ing those  years  when  Nora  and  her  mother  came  in 
the  winter  to  Heriot  Row.  In  summer  it  was  quite  a 
practicable  thing  to  walk  from  Drumthwacket,  which 
was  only  sixteen  miles  off,  down  to  Anstruther  on 
one  pretence  or  other,  —  an  expedition  which  made 
it  quite  natural,  as  well  as  necessary,  to  "  look  in  "  at 


the  Gushat  House,  somewhere  near  the  time  of  the 
early  dinner.  The  fare  on  Mrs.  Sinclair's  table  was 
homely,  but  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  grumble  at 
the  frequent  visitor,  or  put  on  company  punctilios, 
or  even  a  fresh  table-cloth  for  Willy.  "  The  latter 
was  a  point  upon  which  the  population  of  the  Gu- 
shat House  were  always  very  easy  in  their  minds ;  for 
no  lady  in  Fife  had  a  better  stock  of"  napery,"  and 
none  were  more  delicately,  femininely  alive  to  the 
beauties  of  clean  linen.  Besides  which,  everybody 
in  those  days  washed  at  home,  and  clean  table-cloths 
cost  nothing,  —  a  matter  of  primitive  luxury  unknown 
in  our  days.  Young  Erskine  would  look  in,  and 
nobody  was  otherwise  than  pleased  to  see  him  ;  other 
people,  too,  "  looked  in  "  on  other  days.  Sometimes 
there  would  be  two  or  three  strangers,  equally  unex- 
pected and  welcome,  at  the  widow's  table.  There 
was  glorious  fish,  fresh  from  the  sea,  —  cod  with  great 
milk-white  flakes,  and  the  delicious  haddocks  of  the 
Firth,  which  cost  next  to  nothing,  to  take  the  edge 
off  the,  wholesome  appetites  of  these  young  people ; 
and  savory  old  Scotch  dishes,  such  as  exist  no  more, 
—  Scotch  collops,  brown  and  fragrant ;  chickens, 
which  were  not  called  chickens,  but  "  hens  " ;  dainty 
curries,  in  which  the  homely  rural  gentry,  with  sons 
and  brothers  by  the  score  in  India,  were  as  great 
critics  as  the  old  In!'  Ives.     To  the  board 

thus  spread  the  country  neighbors  were  always  kindly 
welcome;  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  took  no  special  notice  of 
the  fcequency  with  which  young  Erskine  made  his 
appearance.  If  Nora  was  more  observant,  she  was 
also  more  tolerant  than  9he  had  been  in  Edinburgh. 
She  did  not  even  seem  to  dislike  it  much  when 
chance  brought  her  in  contact  with  the  young  stu- 
dent among  the  rocks,  as  sometimes  happened. 
Though  that  age  was  not  so  advanced  as  our  own, 
it  was  still  i  .  en  at  so  rudimentary  an  epoch, 

to  make  good  use  of  the  sea-coast,  and  the  marine 
creatures  which  the  young  man  was  studying,  to 
further  such  encounters.  He  called  them  by  their 
Latin  names  when  he  walked  with  Nora  up  to 
the  Gu«hat  House,  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  respected  his 
habits  of  research.  "  It's  little  good  he  '11  get  out  of 
the  tangle  on  the  rocks,"  she  would  say, ;i  but  it  shows 
a  diligent  mind."  At  which  .praise  Willy  would 
blush,  and  Nora  smile. 

But  there  was  no  haste,  no  rush  upon  the  inevi- 
table, no  rash  effort  to  put  it  to  the  touch,  to  win  or 
lose  it  all.  He  would  have  lost  his  love  altogether 
had  he  been  precipitate.  Nora  was  the  only  child 
of  her  mother,  who  was  a  widow.  She  had  tender 
love  to  guard  her,  and  full  freedom  to  do  as  she 
pleased.  She  was  the  favorite  of  all  the  fisher-folk, 
the  beauty  of  the  town,  admired,  imitated,  caressed, 
and  followed,  wherever  she  went.  The  Gushat  House 
was  the  cheeriest  little  house  in  all  the  country-side, 
and  Mrs.  Sinclair  was  the  most  indulgent  mother: 
naturally,  therefore,  Nora  had  no  wish,  not  the  mo»t 
distant  inclination,  to  sacrifice  all  this  to  become  any 
man's  wife.  Love  lays  hold  upon  some  people  with 
a  violent  hand,  but  with  others  has  to  go  softly,  and 
eschew  all  turbulence.  Nora  began  to  like  young 
Erskine's  society.  She  began  to  ieel  a  cei^ain  light- 
ness diffuse  itself  over  her  heart  when  she  saw  him 
coming  down  the  long  country  road,  crossing  the 
shadow  of  the  trees.  When  winter  came,  and  these 
same  trees  were  bare,  and  the  journey  to  Heriot 
Row  drew  near,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  her  to  remem- 
ber that  Erskine  was  already  there.  Not  that  she 
went  so  far  as  to  form  a  good  resolution  to  be  kinder 
to  him,  to  permit  his  attendance  more  willingly. 
She  was  only  pleased  to  think  that  he  would  be  at 
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hand  to  be  snubbed  or  encouraged  as  the  humor 
might  seize  her,  —  a  very  improper  spirit,  as  the 
youthful  reader  will  perceive.  But  Nora  was  far 
from  being  a  perfect  young  woman.  Thus  things 
went  on  in  a  leisurely  way.  There  was  no  hurry ; 
even  Willy  himself,  though  he  was  deeply  in  earnest, 
was  aware  that  there  was  no  hurry.  If  any  competi- 
tor should  appear  ready  to  carry  her  off  suddenly, 
then  Willy  Erskine  would  wake  up  too,  and  fly 
violent  and  desperate  to  the  assault.  But  no  such 
catastrophe  was  threatening.  Nora,  everybody  said, 
was  "  fancy  free."  Even  her  saucy  sallies,  her  little 
caprices,  proved  this.  Her  lovers  were  her  friends, 
in  a  quaint  rural  sort  of  way.  She  did  not  wish  to 
cast  any  of  them  from  the  latter  eminence  by  re- 
garding them  in  the  former  capacity.  She  might 
go  on  wandering  through  the  metaphorical  forest  for 
years,  some  people  said,  and  take  the  crooked  stick 
at  the  end.  Whether  he  was  the  crooked  stick  or 
not,  Willy  Erskine,  like  a  wise  general,  kept  a  wary 
eye  on  her  tactics,  and  held  himself  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  any  weakening  in  her  defences.  It 
"had  begun  years  ago,  when  they  were  boy  and  girl ; 
it  might  last  till  they  were  middle-aged  for  anything 
that  could  be  said  to  the  contrary.  He  was  always 
at  Nora's  disposal,  to  do  anything  she  chose  to  ask 
him,  and  she  was  always  friendly  to  Willy,  ready  to 
stand  up  for  Lira  when  he  was  absent,  and  to  give 
him  the  most  solemn  good  advice  when  he  permitted 
her  the  opportunity.  Nora  might  have  been  his 
grandmother,  to  judge  by  the  prudent  counsel  she 
gave  him,  and  would  try  his  devotion  the  next 
moment  by  laying  upon  him  the  most  frivolous  and 
troublesome  commissions.  Thus  the  time  went  on 
imperceptibly,  marking  its  progress  on  these  two  at 
least  by  no  remarkable  events.  Nora  was  brides- 
maid so  often  to  her  youthful  friends  that  she  began 
to  declare  loudly  that  she  had  forestalled  her  own 
luck,  and  would  never  be  a  bride,  —  but  without 
any  sort  of  faith  in  her  own  prediction.  Yet,  though 
this  state  of  things  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  it  was 
a  necessity  that,  one  time  or  other,  it  should  come 
to  an  end. 

The  end  was  brought  about,  as  it  happened,  by 
another  event,  of  great  importance  to  young  Erskine, 
and  in  which  Nora  and  her  mother,  as  in  duty 
bound,  took  a  lively  interest.  AVilly's  professional 
studies  came  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  ladies  went, 
well  pleased,  to  witness  the  curious  ceremonial  at 
which  he  was  "  capped,"  as  it  is  called,  —  the  out- 
ward sign  and  token  of  his  having  attained  the  dig- 
nity of  M.  D.  He  had  passed  his  examination  with 
credit,  and  his  friends  were  proud.  At  night  there 
was  a  little  party  of  Fife  folk  at  Heriot  Row.  The 
good  people  went  to  tea  and  supper,  and  made  one 
substantial  but  light,  and  one  still  more  substantial 
and  very  heavy,  meal.  Then  the  health  of  the 
young  doctor  was  drunk  with  kindly  enthusiasm. 
"  Willy,  take  you  my  advice  and  get  a  wife  next," 
said  one  of  the  genial  guests,  and  the  suggestion 
was  received  with  general  applause. 

"  A  doctor  without  a  wife  is  like  rigging  without 
a  ship,"  said  another  adviser.  "  There 's  two  pro- 
fessions that  must  aye  have  the  ballast  of  a  petticoat. 
As  for  a  soldier,  like  your  brother  Sandy,  he  's  bet- 
ter without  one,  if  he  could  be  brought  to  think  it ; 
and  John  will  be  the  laird,  and  he  can  take  his 
time.  But  a  minister  and  a  doctor  have  no  choice. 
You  '11  ask  us  to  your  wedding  next,  if  you  '11  be 
guided  by  me." 

"  What  Captain  Maitland  says  is  very  true,"  said 
Mrs.  Sinclair;  "a  doctor's  never  well  received  in 


families  till  he's  a  married  man.  You  're  but  young, 
and  there 's  no  hurry  except  for  that.  When  I  was 
a  young  woman  myself,  and  needing  doctors,  not 
even  a  family  connection  would  have  led  me  to  call 
in  a  man  that  was  without  a  wife." 

"  Here  's  a  man  that  has  no  mind  to  be  without  a 
wife,"  cried  Willy.  Perhaps  he  was  a  little  excited 
with  drinking  his  own  health,  or  some  one  else's. 
"  I  wish  it  only  depended  on  me  —  " 

"  You  can  but  try,"  said  one,  patting  him  on  the 
shoulder.  "  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,"  said 
another.  "  I  would  not  wonder  if  it  was  all  settled 
a  year  ago !  "  said  a  third ;  and  various  looks,  some 
veiled,  some  openly  significant,  were  turned  upon  the 
corner  where,  amid  a  little  knot  of  girls,  Nora  sat 
apart.  It  was  no  revelation  to  Nora ;  but  the 
thought  of  being  thus  openly  indicated  set  her  pride 
up  in  arms.  She  to  marry  Willy  Erskine  for  any 
reason  whatsoever,  except  her  sovereign  grace  and 
pleasure  !  She  to  take  him  because  he  was  a  doctor 
and  wanted  a  wife  !  She  had  to  dance  the  first  reel 
with  him,  when  the  room  was  cleared  after  supper, 
and  Mrs.  Sinclair  went  to  the  piano,  —  partly  be- 
cause he  was  the  hero  of  the  occasion  and  she  the 
daughter  of  the  house,  partly  because  they  were  such 
old  friends  ;  but  she  would  scarcely  grant  the  young 
fellow  a  look,  even  when  her  hand  was  in  his  in  the 
pretty,  animated  dance.  And  Willy  in  his  excite- 
ment held  that  soft  hand  longer,  and  clasped  it 
closer  than  was  at  all  needful.  Nora's  girlish  temper 
blazed  up  ;  but  he  could  not  see  it,  the  foolish  boy  ! 
His  own  heat  and  ardor  long  suppressed,  the  pleas- 
ant intoxication  of  all  those  friendly  plaudits  and 
flattering  good  wishes,  the  seduction  of  the  moment 
when  all  were  gone  but  himself,  and  the  careful  mis- 
tress of  the  house  had  begun  to  put  away  the  rem- 
nants of  the  feast  and  lock  up  her  "  garde-vin,"  were 
too  much  for  him.  Willy  was  so  far  left  to  himself 
as  to  arrest  Nora  in  the  hall  when  she  had  said 
good  night  to  the  last  guest.  He  was  by  way  of 
leaving  himself,  when  he  stopped  her,  and  took  her 
hand.  "  Say  a  kind  word  to  «me,  Nora,"  he  cried, 
drawing  her  into  the  dimly  lighted  little  room  be- 
hind, which  was  called  the  library.  Mrs.  Sinclair 
was  in  the  dining-room  close  by,  with  her  confiden- 
tial handmaiden,  putting  away  the  things.  They 
could  hear  her  voice  where  they  stood,  and  there 
was  no  harm  in  this  little  chance  interview.  "  Say 
a  kind  word  to  me,  Nora,"  he  pleaded ;  "  you  know 
how  fond  I  am  of  you.  I  've  never  thought  of 
another  since  I  was  a  boy  at  school.  I  've  looked 
forward  to  this  for  years  and  years." 

"  What  have  you  looked  forward  to,  Mr.  Ers- 
kine ?  "  said  Nora,  with  the  insolence  of  power. 

"Nora  —  Nora,  don't  speak  like  that !  "  cried  the 
young  man.  "  I  'm  not  worth  it,  but  you  must  take 
me  —  you  know  you  must  take  me  ;  you  're  all  the 
world  to  me.  What  do  I  care  for  my  degree  or 
anything  else  but  for  you  ?  Say  3-011  '11  take  a  poor 
fellow,  Nora  ?  You  know  von  are  all  the  world  to 
me." 

"  Indeed,  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Nora. 
"  I  am  very  sleepy,  an/1  I  don't  care  much  about 
your  degree.  Must  take  you,  indeed !  I  never  do 
anything  that  I  must  do.  What  with  their  toasts, 
and  their  talk,  and  their  nonsense,  they  've  turned 
your  head.     Good  night." 

And  she  went  away  from  him,  while  he  stood  and 
looked  after  her,  stupefied.  "  Nora  !  "  he  said,  in  a 
voice  of  such  pain  that  Mrs.  Sinclair  heard,  and  left 
the  "  things  "  on  the  table.  She  came  in  while  Nora 
stood  still,  haughty  and  offended,  at  the  door.     The 
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mother  saw  at  once  what  was  the  matter.  She 
thought  it  was  a  lovers'  quarrel,  and  she  saw  there 
had  been  enough  of  it  for  the  night. 

';  I  thought  you  had  gone  with  the  Lindsays. 
Willy,"  she  said,  looking  at  him  in  her  motherly 
way,  "  and  you  must  be  wearied,  and  fit  for  your 
bed.  What 's  Nora  making  her  little  moue  at  now  V 
But  never  mind  her,  my  man ;  to-morrow  's  a  new 
day." 

"  Yes,  to-morrow  's  a  new  day,"  cried  Willy.  "  I  '11 
take  no  thought  of  what  I  've  heard  to-night.  To- 
morrow I  'm  coming  back." 

And  with  that  he  rushed  away.  As  for  Nora,  she 
flew  up  stairs,  and  went  to  bed,  that  she  might  not 
come  in  for  that  little  sermon  which  was  on  her 
mother's  lips.  When  she  had  shut  herself  into  her 
own  room  she  had  a  good  cry.  She  could  not  have 
told  any  one  the  reason  of  her  perversity.  She  was 
angry  with  herself  and  Willy,  and  the  guests  who 
had  put  such  nonsense  in  his  head,  and  all  the 
world.  Must  take  him ;  very  likely!  If  she,  Nora 
Sinclair,  ever  had  anything  to  say  to  a  man  who 
came  to  her  with  such  a  plea  !  She  paused  on  the 
verge  of  a  petulant  vow.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it 
would  be  as  well  not  to  make  any  oaths  on  the  subject. 
And,  luckily,  at  that  moment  she  fell  asleep,  which 
was  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  dilemma.  To-morrow 
would  be,  as  Mrs.  Sinclair  said,  a  new  day. 

But,  unfortunately,  to-morrow  is  not  always  a  new 
day.  When  Nora  got  up  in  the  chilly  spring  morn- 
ing she  was,  on  the  whole,  rather  more  irritated  and 
petulant  than  she  had  been  the  evening  before.  As 
for  Mrs.  Sinclair,  it  was  her  fixed  opinion  that  the 
young  folk  should  be  left  to  themselves  to  make  up 
their  little  matters.  "  They  know  each  other's  ways 
best,"  she  said ;  "  older  folk  do  more  harm  than 
good  when  they  interfere."  So  when  Willy  came 
m  pale  and  breathless,  the  kind  woman  withdrew 
herself,  that  the  two  might  get  it  over  undisturbed. 
It  was  not  a  new  day  for  young  Erskine  any  more 
than  it  was  for  Nora.  It  was  a  feverish  supplement 
to  last  night.  He  had  not  perhaps  gone  to  bed 
calmly  after  all  his  excitement  as  a  girl  has  to  do. 
There  was  a  rere-supper  somewhere  to  which  his 
friends  had  dragged  him,  and  where  probably  Wil- 
ly's brain  had  been  heated  by  strong  drinks.  The 
morning  found  him  parched  with  mental  impatience 
and  suspense,  as  well  as  with  a  certain  degree  of 
bodily  feverishness  and  misery.  It  seemed  to  his 
heated  eyes  as  if  Nora  meant  to  jilt  him  after  all  his 
devotion.  He  swore  a  big  oath  to  himself  as  he 
rushed  along  to  Ileriot  llow.     "  If  she  '11  not  take 

me  now,  after  all,"  said  Willy,  M  by ,  I  '11  go  off  to 

sea,  and  I  '11  never  be  heard  of  more."  In  this  mut- 
ual mood  the  two  met.  It  was  not  an  amiable  in- 
terview on  either  side.  The  young  lover  took  up 
precisely  the  line  of  argument  which  was  most  prej- 
udicial to  him.  He  pleaded  his  faithful  services,  — 
his  devotion,  which  had  lasted  for  years.  He  estab- 
lished a  claim  upon  Nora,  which  she  was  not  the 
girl  to  put  up  with.  And  she,  on  her  side,  scornfully 
denied  any  claim  he  had  upon  her.  u  If  that  is 
what  you  call  love,"  said  the  indignant  maiden,  "  to 
follow  a  girl  about,  whether  she  likes  or  not,  and 
then  to  tell  her  she  ?nuM  take  you,  to  pay  you  for 
it !  "  This,  alas  !  was  not  the  way  of  settling  their 
affairs. 

"  Nora,"  cried  the  young  man,  desperate.  "  this  is 
the  moment  that  'a  to  settle  my  life.  It 's  little  mat- 
ter for  you,  but  for  me  it's  life  or  death.  I  'm  not 
asking  you  to  take  me  now,  —  say  a  year,  say  even 
two  years,  I  '11  be  content ;  but  I  have  to  know  — 


Nora,  bide  a  moment ;  if  you  turn  me  away  without 

any  hope  —  by !    There 's  the  Pretty  Peggy  sails 

from  Anster  on  Saturday.  I  '11  go  to  Greenland  in 
her,  and  never  see  you  more." 

"  And  why  should  I  want  to  see  you  more  ?  "  said 
Nora.  "  What  do  I  care  for  your  Pretty  Peggy  ? 
It  will  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good,  Mr.  Erskine.  It 
will  teach  you  that  you  can't  have  everything  your 
own  way." 

"  Is  this  your  last  word,  Nora  ?  "  cried  the  poor 
fellow  with  glistening  eyes.  If  she  had  looked  him 
in  the  face,  Nora's  heart  would  have  given  way. 
But  she  felt  her  weakness,  and  would  not  look  him 
in  the  face.  She  stood  by  the  table,  turning  over 
and  over  in  her  hand  an  Indian  toy  of  carved  ivory, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  it,  as  if  it  was  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  pattern  that  involved  life  and  death,  — 
and  then  she  said  slowly,  while  the  blood  seemed  to 
ebb  away  from  her  heart,  "  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say." 

In  another  moment  the  door  shut  violently,  and 
Willy  Erdrine  was  gone.  The  sound  went  through 
the  house  like  a  thunder-clap,  and  threw  down  with 
its  violent  concussion  the  eastle  of  cards  in  which 
Nora  had  been  entrenching  herself.  She  sank  down 
upon  a  chair,  stupefied,  and  listened  to  the  step  that 
went  echoing  along  the  street.  Was  he  gone? 
Wat  he  really  gone?  and  forever?  Gone  to  Green- 
land in  the  Pretty  Peggy,  into  the  ice  where  men 
and  ships  perished,  into  the  whaling  boats  where 
they  sank  and  were  lost  forever,  —  should  she  never 
see  him  more  ? 

"  You  've  made  the  bed,  and  you  must  lie  on  it," 
said  Mrs.  Sinclair,  when  she  heard  all,  with  an 
indignation  that  was  soon  lost  in  sympathy.  But 
would  not  give  way  either  to  the  sympathy  or 
the  indignation.  She  declared  steadily  that  she 
would  do  the  same  over  again  if  it  was  in  her 
power.  ■'  What  ri^ht  had  he  to  come  making  claims, 
and  speaking  of  his  rights  to  me  ?  "  she  said.  "If  a 
tad  follows  a  girl,  does  that  give  him  a,  right  to  her 

—  whether  or  no  ?  "  This  was  said  with  burning 
eyes  into  which  tears  refused  to  come.  But  yet 
Nora  shed  tears  enough  over  it.  She  took  immense 
pains  privately  to  find  out  when  the  Pretty  Peggy 
sailed,  and  to  know  if  she  had  shipped  a  doctor  be- 
fore she  left  Anster  pier.  Not  for  her  life  would  she 
have  asked  the  doctor's  name,  but  she  satisfied  her- 
self so  far.  And  when  the  fact  could  no  longer  be 
doubted,  her  heart  grew  so  sick  that  she  could  not 
go  home.     The  Sinclair*  had  friends  "  in  England," 

—  a  vague  sort  of  expression  used  by  the  un travelled 
Scotch  then,  as  untravelled  islanders  nowadays 
talk  of  "  the  Continent."  Nora  persuaded  her 
mother  that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  "  go  south,"  and 
pay  the  long-promised  visit.  She  was  glad  to  go 
away,  glad  to  be  anywhere  out  of  the  range  of  those 
people  and  places  with  which  Willy  Erskine's  name 
was  so  closely  connected.  But  the  other  day  it 
seemed  he  had  been  so  jubilant,  so  full  of  good  pros- 
pects and  high  hopes.  Now  he  was  out  upon  the 
Northern  seas,  surgeon  in  a  whaling-ship,  like  any 
poor  student  or  broken  man.  And  he  Drum- 
thwacket's  son  !  and  whose  fault  was  it  all  ?  Nora 
was  ashamed  to  confront  even  the  familiar  rocks 
that  knew  him  so  well,  —  that  knew  how  she  had 
met  him  (by  accident),  and  strayed  with  him  along 
the  sea-verge,  with  the  salt  spray  now  and  then 
dashed  into  their  fresh  faces,  and  the  surge  rising  to 
their  feet.  She  dragged  her  home-loving  mother 
about  from  one  "  connection. "  to  another  all  the  • 
summer  through,  enjoying  the  visits  but  little,  poor 
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child !  As  for  Mrs.  Sinclair,  a  British  matron  of  the 
present  day  would  not  be  more  disconsolate,  nor 
feel  herself  more  alien  in  the  heart  of  French  society, 
than  was  the  Scottish  gentlewoman  among  her 
southern  connections.  Their  ways,  their  accent, 
their  mode  of  living,  were  all  discordant  to  her. 
"If  I  were  to  lire  all  my  life  among  those  English," 
she  said,  "  I  think  I  would  rather  die."  Her  soul 
longed  for  the  tents  of  Jacob  and  the  dwellings  of 
Jerusalem.  "  But  if  I  were  not  to  humor  my  own 
bairn,"  added  Mrs.  Sinclair,  with  pathos,  "  who 
should  humor  her  ?  "  Nora  was  her  only  child  ; 
somehow  or  other  she  had  made  a  mistake  in  her 
young  life.  Clouds  had  come  up  over  the  sun  at 
the  moment  when  that  sun  should  have  been  bright- 
est. Her  mother  could  have  given  her  the  best  of 
good  advice,  but  she  chose  to  give  her  something 
better  instead,  —  she  "  humored  "  Nora.  She  was 
her  tender  partisan,  right  or  wrong.  She  took  up 
her  cause  and  supported  her  silently  against  her 
own  reproaches  and  all  the  world.  And  that  is  the 
best  way  of  healing  the  wounded,  if  their  friends 
but  knew. 

It  was  the  end  of  summer  before  they  returned  to 
the  Gushat  House.  And  then,  whether  it  was  that 
they  were  unexpected,  or  whether  from  her  mis- 
deeds towards  Willy  Erskine,  as  Nora  thought,  few 
people  came  to  see  them  at  first,  and  nobody  so 
much  as  mentioned  the  Drumthwacket  family.  The 
name  of  Erskine  was  never,  as  Nora  thought,  named 
before  her ;  and  she  felt  herself  more  guilty  still  as  she 
seemed  thus  to  read  her  own  condemnation  in  the 
eyes  of  others.  But  now  the  turn  of  the  season 
had  arrived  ;  when  she  cast  wistful  looks  from  the 
corner  of  the  garden  up  the  long  country  road,  going 
"  north,"  as  those  geographical  seafaring  populations 
described  it,  a  leaf  would  now  and  then  flicker  down 
through  the  sunny  air,  a  sign  that  autumn  had  come. 
A  few  weeks  more,  and  the  Pretty  Peggy  might 
flutter  up  the  Firth  with  all  her  sails  set,  like  a  fine 
lady  coming*into  a  ball-room,  as  the  sailors  delighted 
to  say ;  and  if  Nora  penitent,  with  softness  in  her 
eyes,  were  by,  could  any  one  doubt  that  the  eager 
face  of  the  ship's  doctor  would  expand  too,  and  that 
the  evil  days  would  come  to  an  end  ?  No  one  could 
have  doubted  it  but  Nora.  It  was  as  certain  that  k 
would  all  be  made  up  as  that  the  Pretty  Peggy  would 
come  safe  out  of  the  icy  seas.  To  be  sure,  ships 
were  lost  there  sometimes,  sometimes  detained 
among  the  ice.  But  look  what  a  season  it  has  been  ! 
Even  the  men's  wives  were  easy  in  their  minds,  and 
sung  by  their  wheels,  or  mended  the  nets  at  their 
cottage  doors,  and  looked  over  the  smooth  Firth 
with  contented  hearts.  A  week  or  two  more,  and 
the  seamen,  with  their  wages,  and  their  curiosities, 
and  their  rejoicing,  would  have  come  home. 

There  was  not  a  man's  wife  in  the  Pretty  Peggy 
who  was  so  anxious  as  Nora.  But  then  it  was  her 
fault.  It  was  she  who  had  sent  him  to  sea,  —  he 
who  was  no  seaman,  he  whom  a  wealthier  lot 
awaited.  And  perhaps  he  would  look  bitterly  upon 
the  woman  whose  caprice  had  wrought  him  so  much 
harm.  This  was  the  thought  that  made  her  heart 
ache,  and  made  the  day  so  long  for  her.  She  used 
to  walk  out  to  the  pier  to  watch  the  sunset  reflec- 
tions, and  listen  in  silence  to  the  prognostications  of 
the  fishers  and  seaman  about.  When  they  prophe- 
sied a  gale,  Nora's  heart  would  beat  wild  with  alarm ; 
when  they  gave  their  word  the  storm  was  past,  a 
hush  as  of  a  consoled  child  would  come  over  her. 
At  last  there  came  a  speck  on  the  horizon,  upon 
which  all  those  ancient  mariners  fixed   their  tele- 
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scopes.  They  exchanged  opinions  about  her  rig,  and 
her  hull,  and  her  manner  of  sailing,  till  Nora,  stand- 
ing by,  was  half  crazed  with  suspense.  At  last  the 
news  flew  through  the  town,  waking  up  all  the 
wynds  and  cottages.  It  was  the  Pretty  Peggy  at 
last. 

It  would  be  vain  to  describe  the  excitement  into 
which  Nora,  like  many  another  woman,  rose  at  the 
news.  The  other  women  were  the  sailors'  wives, 
who  had  a  right  to  be  moved.  She  had  no  such 
right.  She  had  never  spoken  even  to  her  mother  of 
the  Pretty  Peggy.  She  had  been  too  proud  at  first 
to  betray  the  smallest  interest  in  the  movements  of 
her  lost  love ;  and  she  did  not  even  know  whether 
Mrs.  Sinclair  was  aware  that  Willy  was  coming  with 
the  returning  seamen  out  of  the  icy  seas.  She  had 
to  invent  a  reason  for  her  anxiety  as  the  ship  drew 
near  the  port.  "  Willy  Morrison  is  in  her,  mamma," 
said  Nora.  "I'd  like  to  go  down  and  see  them 
come  in.  His  mother  will  be  so  happy."  Willy 
Morrison's  mother  had  been-Nora's  nurse,  and  that 
was  her  excuse. 

*  Well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Sinclair,  with  an  impatience 
unusual  to  her,  "  I  wanted  you  at  home  this  after- 
noon ;  but  Nancy  will  be  proud  to  see  you  have  a 
warm  heart  to  your  foster-brother.  Be  home  as 
soon  as  you  can.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  some 
friend  was  to  look  in  to  tea. 

Nora  gave  her  mother  a  startled  look,  of  which 
Mrs.  Sinclair  took  no  notice.  She  looked  as  if  she 
had  her  secret  too  ;  and  most  probably  she  knew  as 
well  as  her  daughter  did  who  was  coming  up  the 
tranquil  Firth  in  the  returning  ship.  Did  her 
mother  expect  him  too  ?  Could  it  be  possible,  after 
all  the  tragic  hours  that  were  past,  that  things  should 
fall  so  calmly  into  the  old  routine,  and  Willy  Erskine, 
after  his  voyage,  look  in  to  tea  ?  She  did  not  know 
if  she  walked  on  air  or  solid  ground  when  she  made 
her  way  down  again  to  the  pier.  If  that  were  to  be 
the  end  of  it,  of  what  use  had  been  all  the  agonies 
of  those  silent  months  ?  Life  seemed  to  swim  before 
her  like  a  dream  and  confused  phantasmagoria,  as 
she  thought,  but  yet  a  subtle  sense  of  happiness  was 
gathering  at  her  heart.  He  was  coming  so  soon :  he 
was  so  near;  and  all  those  ghosts  would  roll  up 
their  gloomy  wings  and  disappear  out  of  sight,  when 
Willy  Erskine  once  more  looked  in  at  the  Gushat 
House.  She  went  quickly  down  along  the  half- 
deserted  road  to  the  pier,  where  the  women  were  all 
crowding.  The  Pretty  Peggy  could  not  reach  the 
harbor  yet  for  more  than  an  hour ;  but  still  to  be  so 
much  nearer  her,  to  be  ready  to  meet  the  men  and 
hear  that  all  was  well  five  minutes  earlier,  was  com- 
pensation enough  for  the  wives.  They  made  pleas- 
ant little  speeches  to  Nora  as  she  came  down  among 
them.  "  Ah,  Miss  Nora,  the  day  will  come  when 
you  '11  be  looking  out  for  a  man  of  your  ain,"  said 
one.  "  And  I  hope  with  a'  my  heart  it  '11  be  a  good 
man  and  a  pleasant  day,"  added  another.  "  But 
Miss  Nora's  man  will  never  be  a  seafaring  man  like 
ours,  to  make  her  heart  sair,"  said  a  third.  "  Unless 
it  was  a  grand  captain  of  a  frigate  in  a'  his  gold 
lace,"  was  the  ambitious  aspiration  of  Nancy  Morri- 
son. "  Sure  I  am,  I  didna  bring  up  a  winsome 
young  lady  for  less  than  that."  She  was  a  favorite, 
and  this  was  the  pleasant  chatter  that  passed,  as  she 
went  among  them,  from  lip  to  lip. 

"  I  want  to  see  Willy  come  in  from  his  first  voy- 
age, nurse,"  said  Nora."  What  a  lying,  wicked  little 
speech  it  was !  and  what  a  true  one !  but  before 
Nancy  had  time  to  answer,  one  of  the  men  on  the 
outlook  threw  down  his  telescope  with  a  groan  — 
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rather,  the  glass  slid  out  of  his  hands.  "  Go  out  o' 
my  way,  women,  wi'  your  cackling,"  he  said,  as  he 
stumbled  down.  "  O  Lord,  and  their  mother  that 
canna  stir  a  foot  from  her  bed ! "  With  this  the 
old  sailor  turned  his  back  on  the  advancing  ship, 
and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  pier,  and  hid  his 
face  in  his  hands.  This  action  alarmed  the  entire 
community  ;  for  Peter  Rodger  was  well  known  to 
have  two  sons  in  the  Pretty  Peggy.  Two  or  three  of 
the  women  crowded  round  him  to  ask  what  he 
meant,  when  another  of  the  men  gave  a  Madden  cry. 
"  My  God,  the  flag 's  at  the  half-mast ! "  he  ex- 
claimed. 

A  sudden  horror  fell  upon  the  group.  It  fell  up- 
on the  town  instinctively  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ; 
the  news  flew  by  that  strange  electricity  which  is 
quicker  than  the  telegraph.  It  was  a  sunny  after- 
noon, the  Firth  was  like  glass,  the  sky  was  blue,  — 
nothing  but  the  white  clouds  above,  and  the  soft 
gliding  sails  below  disturbed  the  glistening  surface 
of  the  sea.  The  ship,  with  its  white  sails,  came  softly 
on  before  a  slight  but  favorable  breeze ;  but  the  faces 
of  the  little  crowd  grew  pale  in  the  sunshine,  and  a 
shudder  ran  through  them.  There  was  a  pause,  and 
every  heart  stood  stilL  "  She  's  got  the  garland  on 
the  topmast;  she's  made  a  good  voyage,"  said  a 
younger  sailor  under  his  breath.  "  O  lad,  how  dare 
ye  speak,"  cried  one  of  the  women,  "when  >he's 
bringing  death  maybe  to  your  mother  or  to  M 

The  strain  of  the  suspense  was  terrible  as  they 
stood  and  watched ;  some  of  the  poor  wives  fell  on 
their  knees  and  prayed  aloud,  —  as  if  that  would 
bring  to  life  the  on  1  1MI.  probably  long  ago  MM- 
mitted  to  the  safe-keeping  of  the  sea ;  some  sat 
down  and  began  to  rock  themselves,  crying  silently 
as  if  their  individual  fate  had  been  sealed.  As  for 
Nancy  Morrison,  she  stood  rigid,  with  a  face  as  pale 
as  stone,  and  with  big  dilated  eyes  watched  the  ship 
that  was  bringing  her  life  or  death.  Nora  wa» 
shocked  and  disturbed,  as  was  natural.  Her  heart 
went  forth  in  a  certain  passionate  pity  for  the  one, 
whoever  it  w«,  upon  whom  the  blow  was  about  to 
fall ;  but  she  did  not  feel  the  same  overpowering 
anxiety  as  that  which  moved  the  others.  She  went 
softly  to. her  old  nurse,  and  put  her  arm  round  the 
poor  woman,  —  "O  Nancy,  take  courage,"  she 
;  "  don't  think  it 's  him  !  " 

"  Let  me  be !  O,  let  me  be  ! "  cried  Nancy. 

There  was  no  one  there  in  a  condition  to  take 
•  comfort  or  give  attention  to  anything  but  one. 

And  the  ship  came  so  slowly,  as  it  seemed  to  ev- 
erybody now.  The  Firth  lit  up  with  all  the  glorious 
reflections  of  the  sunset ;  the  Mag  rose  dark  upon 
the  blazing  water  with  the  iron  skeleton  that  held  at 
night  its  fire  signal ;  the  Bass  lay  like  an  uncouth 
shell  against  the  dim  outline  of  land  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  long  sun-rays  slanted  and  fell  tenderly 
across  the  water.  Then  the  horrible  excitement  of 
the  watchers  was  roused  into  a  sharper  crisis  still. 
A  boat  darted  forth  from  the  shore,  with  six  stout 
oarsmen,  to  the  slowly  gliding  ship.  Could  it  be  a 
ship  of  death,  like  that  one  that  the  Ancient  Mariner 
saw  against  the  sun  ?  Could  there  have  been  pestilence 
on  board  ?  It  came  on  gliding,  as  the  other 
must  have  done  when  "  the  men  all  light,  the  seraph 
men,"  brought  her  near  the  port.  These  wild 
thoughts  passed  through  Nora's  mind  alone.  There 
came  into  it  a  curious  vague  wonder  whether  it  mijrht 
have  been  Providence,  and  not  she,  that  sent  Willy 
Erskine  into  such  a  ship.  She  seemed  to  see  him  on 
the  deck  with  all,  or  almost  all,  the  authority  in  his 
hands,  —  the  saviour  of  most  of  the  disabled  crew  ; 


healer,  ruler,  hero ;  such  was  the  str Jnge  vision  that 
glided  before  her  eyes  as  she  too  eagerly  watched 
the  boat.  The  thought  of  his  supposed  devotion 
made  Nora  unselfish  too.  She  ceased  to  tremble 
about  their  personal  meeting.  She  kept  eye  and 
hand  firm,  to  be  ready  to  give  help  and  succor  to  her 
who  might  be  smitten,  whoever  she  might  be. 

When  the  boat  came  back,  and  got  within  hailing 
distance,  the  excitement  grew  terrible.  Some  of  the 
poor  wives  threw  themselves  among  the  rock*  to  get 
the  news  a  moment  earlier.  Peter  Rodger  stood  on 
the  highest  ledge,  with  his  broad  hand  curved  like  a 
trumpet  round  his  eager  ear.  Nora  placed  herself 
behind  her  nurse,  instinctively,  for  she  loved  the  wo- 
man. But  the  awful  strain  of  all  their  ears  and 
senses  made  the  first  cry  unintelligible  to  them. 
Twice  the  vague  shout  came  over  the  waters  before 
it  could  be  comprehended.  Then  it  was  caught  up 
and  echoed  by  a  hundred  voices,  —  "  Only  the  doc- 
tor ! "     That  was  what  they  said. 

Only  the  doctor  !  There  was  a  shout,  and  then  a 
cry,  sharp  with  joy,  from  all  those  women.  Joy  ! 
though  it  was  still  death  that  was  coming.  They 
clasped  each  other's  hands ;  they  wept  aloud ;  they 
cried  out,  in  the  relief  of  their  deliverance.  The 
whole  community,  every  living  creature  about,  began 
to  breathe,  and  babble,  and  sob  forth  thanksgiving. 
One  figure  alone  fell  forward  against  the  wall  on 
which  Nancy  Morrison  had  been  leaning.  Nora  was 
stupefied.  It  was  like  a  great  rock  falling  suddenly 
down  upon  her  out  of  the  peaceful  sky.  She  shrank, 
and  gave  one  wail  and  shudder,  and  then  it  came, 
crushing  the  heart  and  flesh.  The  doctor !  He  had 
said  true,  —  she  was  never  to  see  him  more. 

u  Miss  Nora,  cheer  up."  said  Nancy,  crying,  and 
laughing,  and  shivering  with  joy.  "  Dinna  take  it 
so  sair  to  heart.  It  s  her  nerves,  my  bonnie  woman. 
But  they're  a'  safe,  noo,  baith  lads  and  men.  It's 
but  the  doctor,  —  do  ye  no  hear  what  they  say  V  " 

Then  Nora  rose  up  desperate,  and  turned  her  stony 
face  upon  them.  "  Do  you  think  there  's  none  to 
break  their  hearts  for  him  I  "  she  cried  with  a  wild 
indignation.  "  Do  you  think  there  's  no  mother,  no 
woman  watching  J  Be  siient,  ye  cruel  women  !  How 
dare  you  tell  me  it 's  only 

Then  they  all  looked  at  her  with  pathetic  faces, 
gathering  round  her  where  she  stood,  —  she  who  did 
not  know  what  she  was  saying."  Impatiently  she 
turned  from  their  looks.  What  could  sympathy,  or 
anything,  do  for  her  V  What  did  it  matter  ?  '•  Let 
me  be ! "  she  cried,  as  Nancy  had  cried.  Let  her 
alone !  that  was  all  she  could  say. 

'•  Eh,  Miss  Nora,  if  we  had  kenst  the  doctor  was 
anything  to  you ! "  cried  one  of  the  pitiful  women. 
Nora  turned  round  with  a  certain  wild  fierceness 
almost  before  the  words  were  said. 

••  And  who  said  he  was  anything  to  me  ?  "  she 
asked,  with  a  strange  scorn  of  hereon  and  them  ;  he 
was  nothing  to  her.  She  could  not  even  wear  black 
lor  him,  or  let  anybody  know  she  mourned.  She 
shook  herself  clear  of  the  pitying  people  she  could  not 
tell  how.  Like  a  blind  creature  seeing  nothing,  with 
an  instinct  only  to  get  home  anyhow,  she  went 
straight  forward  not  knowing  where  she  placed  her 
foot ;  and  thus  walked  sightless,  open-eyed,  and  mis- 
erable —  into  Willy  Erskine's  arms. 

The  cry  she  uttered  rang  in  the  ears  of  all  the 
watching  population  for  years  alter.  They  forgot 
the  ship  and  the  men  who  were  so  near  at  hand  to 
gather  round  this  curious  group.  Nora  fell  for- 
ward into  her  lover's  arms  like  an  inanimate  thing. 
One  shock  she  had  borne,  and  it  had  taken  all  her 
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strength,  —  the*  other  she  could  not  bear.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  lost  consciousness.  The 
light  had  gone  out  of  her  eyes  before,  —  now  the 
very  breath  died  on  her  lips.  Mrs.  Sinclair,  who 
had  come  down  to  the  pier  with  him  to  find  her 
child,  could  never  be  sufficiently  thankful  that 
Willy  was  a  doctor,  and  knew  precisely  what  to  do. 
He  carried  his  love  all  the  way  along  the  pier,  ham- 
pered by  eager  offers  of  help,  and  still  more  anxious 
commems  of  sympathy,  to  Nancy  Morrison's  cot- 
tage on  the  shore,  his  heart  full  of  remorse  and  ex- 
ultation. Though  he  had  long  ago  forgotten  his  threat 
about  the  Pretty  Peggy,  still  it  was  quite  true  that 
he  had  come,  like  a  conspirator,  to  surprise  from 
Nora's  honest  eyes,  from  her  candid  face,  some 
revelation  of  her  true  feelings.  She  had  so  re- 
vealed them  now,  as  that  they  never  could  be 
denied  again  ;  and  though  it  was  not  Willy's  fault, 
he  was  remorseful  in  his  tenderness.  He  had  never 
set  foot  on  the  Pretty  Peggy.  He  had  forgotten  so 
entirely  even  the  use  he  had  made  of  her  name, 
that  he  believed,  like  Mrs.  Sinclair,  that  it  was 
kindness  to  her  foster-brother  which  had  taken 
Nora  to  the  pier.  Instead  of  an  unprofitable  visit 
to  the  Greenland  seas,  he  had  been  settling  himself 
very  advantageously  in  an  inland  town,  where  his 
"  connections  in  the  county  were  sure  to  be  of 
use  to  him  ;  and  after  this  interval,  with  the  moth- 
er's concurrence,  had  come  with  sober  determina- 
tion not  to  be  discouraged,  to  know  what  Nora 
meant,  and  what  his  fate  was  to  be.  All  this  Nora 
learned  afterwards  by  degrees  with  wrath  and  hap- 
piness. The  doctor  who  had  died  was  a  dissipated 
old  man,  of  a  class  too  common  in  the  Greenland 
ships.  "  I  kent  weel  that  doited  body  could  never 
be  anything  to  Miss  Nora,"  cried  Nancy  Morrison, 
drying  her  eyes.  The  mystery  was  cleared  up  in  a 
fashion  to  all  the  admiring  and  sympathetic  popula- 
tion round  when  Willy  Erskine  appeared  on  the 
scene  ;  and  yet  nobody  knew  what  it  meant  except 
Nora  and  he. 

She  was  very  angry  and  she  was  very  happy,  as 
we  have  said.  But  she  had  taken  all  power  of 
resistance,  had  she  wished  to  resist,  out  of  her  own 
hands.  And  the  story  came  to  the  usual  end  of 
such  stories,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  say. 


STREET-MUSIC. 

Mr.  Babbage  has  done  much,  at  no  little  cost  to 
himself  in  the  way  of  ridicule  and  unpopularity,  tow- 
ards the  confinement  of  street-music  within  reason- 
able limits,  and  Parliament  has  seconded  his  efforts  ; 
but  more  remains  to  be  done.  The  chief  difficulty 
to  be  got  over  is  that  false  Sentiment  which  is  so 
ready  to  affect  benevolence  at  the  expense  of  others. 
Our  legislators  are  in  general  healthy  folks,  and 
none  of  them  as  yet  belong  to  the  gentler  sex.  They 
do  not  know  what  the  Sick  and  the  Delicate,  and 
above  all,  what  little  Children  suffer  from  organs, 
and  hurdy-gurdies,  and  brass  bands.  If  merely  ner- 
vous people  are  not  held  to  be  worth  consideration 
in  the  matter,  —  if  a  John  Leech  is  to  be  fretted  to 
fiddle-strings,  or  a  Babbage  to  be  worried  into  a 
brain  fever,  without  remedy,  —  yet  surely  those  to 
whom  sleep  is  Life  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  it, 
at  least,  within  those  hours  which  nature  has  dedi- 
cated to  rest.  At  present,  nothing  is  more  common 
—  it  happens  under  the  present  writer's  windows  at 
least  twice  a  week  —  than  for  a  brass  band,  of  a 
dozen  instruments,  to  begin  their  performances  at 
half-past  nine  o'clock  at  night,  or  even  later.     Be- 


fore they  have  got  half-way  through  their  first  tune, 
every  little  child  within  a  hundred  yards  of  them  is 
wide  awake  in  its  cot  and  screaming ;  and  not  for 
hours  afterwards,  perhaps,  can  the  tiny  creature 
compose  itself  to  sleep.  Some  persons,"  belonging 
to  that  large  class  who  are  accustomed  to  use  argu- 
ments at  second-hand,  affirm  :  "  But  street-music  is 
the  delight  of  the  poor;  why  deprive  them  of  one 
of  the  few  pleasures  which  they  can  enjoy  gratui- 
tously ?  "  We  do  not  wish  to  deprive  them  of  any  such 
thing ;  we  only  maintain  that  street-music  should  be 
subject  to  due  restrictions  :  but  as  for  the  argument, 
we  may  remark,  that  all  who  are  familiarly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  poor  in  our  large  towns  unite  in  stating, 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  in  courts  and  alleys 
are  greatly  heightened  by  the  discordant  music  that 
haunts  such  places  in  the  shape  of  hurdy-gurdies  and 
fiddles.  When  the  restless  head  tosses  from  side  to 
side,  and  the  brow  burns  with  fever,  the  aggravation 
of  such  discord  is  scarcely  to  be  borne :  whether  it 
is  there  or  not,  as  the  doctors  will  tell  you,  makes 
sometimes  all  the  difference,  —  turns  the  scale  of  re- 
covery or  death.  And  to  think  that  even  night  itself 
is  permitted  to  be  made  hideous  by  such  sounds ! 

It  may  be  urged,  that  in  large  towns  there  is  al- 
ways so  much  noise,  that  an  organ  or  a  brass  band 
more  or  less  cannot  much  matter ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  ceaseless  traffic  of  wheel  and  hoof  is 
not  necessarily  distressing  even  to  brow-ague  ;  but 
the  sudden  clash  of  a  brass  band,  or  the  bursting 
forth  of  a  hurdy-gurdy,  beneath  his  window,  will 
throw  even  a  convalescent  back  for  hours,  and  will 
bedew  with  terror  the  poor  wretch  who  has  not  an 
ounce  of  flesh  to  waste.  To  nurseries  and  sick-rooms, 
there  is  no  such  nuisance  as  your  night  street-band. 
Such  an  evil  would  not  be  suffered  to  exist  if  it 
affected  the  rich  and  powerful ;  but  it  is  only  the 
middle  classes  and  the  poor  who  suffer.  Those  who 
are  wealthy  enough  to  lay  down  straw  (a  very  ex- 
pensive luxury  in  London),  and  engage  a  policeman, 
can,  whenever  there  is  sickness  in  the  house,  in- 
sure immunity  from  this  harmonioixs  curse.  The 
straw  informs  the  musicians  that  there  is  illness 
there,  and  makes  a  prima  facie  case  against  them, 
if  the  matter  is  brought  before  the  magistrate,  so 
that  they  are  careful  for  their  own  sake ;  and  the 
sight  of  the  policeman  wonderfully  increases  their 
scruples. 

Many  persons  of  course  encourage  these  evening 
visitants,  without  being  aware  what  inconvenience 
and  injury  they  are  thereby  inflicting  on  their 
neighbors :  we  plead  guilty  to  having  done  so  our- 
selves. Twice  every  week  it  was  our  ancient  habit  to 
give  a  sixpence  to  each  of  the  German  horn-players 
who  "  collected  "  for  his  tuneful  friends  by  ringing 
(a  little  peremptorily)  at  the  front-door  bell ;  but, 
lo!  when  one  of  our  household  fell  ill,  and  quiet  was 
requisite,  our  former  generosity  was  quite  forgotten 
by  both  musical  companies.  They  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  move  on  by  any  spring  of  action  less  forci- 
ble than  a  policeman.  They  swore  at  the  page  who 
told  them  that  "  missus  was  ill"  ;  and  (like  the  law- 
yers) asserted,  first,  that  the  thing  was  not  true ; 
and,  secondly,  that,  if  it  was,  it  was  no  matter. 
Would  a  magistrate  be  severe,  we  wonder,  in  such 
a  case,  upon  the  Paterfamilias  that  should  sally  forth 
in  righteous  indignation,  and,  we  do  not  say  assault 
and  batter  the  performers,  but  poke  the  ferule  of 
his  umbrella  through  the  drum  ?  For  our  part,  we 
should  hold  him  more  than  justified. 

Bachelors,  and  married  folks  who  have  no  chil- 
dren, and  those  who  have  been  60  fortunate  as  to 
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have  escaped  sickness,  may  underrate  and  even 
make  light  of  the  nuisance  of  street-music  ;  but  it  is 
extremely  selfish  of  them  to  defend  it  as  they  do 
upon  the  ground  that  it  never  hurt  them.  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  we  put  on  record  at  least  one  notable 
exception.  A  certain  householder  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, whose  life  is  passed  among  the  poor,  and  who 
has  seen  what  misery  is  entailed  upon  their  sick  by 
street-music  for  the  sake  of  a  little  gratification  of  a 
few  hale  idlers,  has  set  his  face  against  that  institu- 
tion very  resolutely.  The  street  in  which  he  him- 
self resided  was  "  a  quiet "  one ;  that  is,  it  never  en- 
joyed repose  froin  musical  visitation  ;  the  hand-organ 
at  one  end  of  it  only  leaving  off  its  execrable  grind- 
ing as  the  brass  band  began  to  bellow  at  the  other 
end.  AVell,  he  hit  upon  a  plan.  He  has  no  chil- 
dren, but  many  servants  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  tor- 
mentors came  in  light,  these  domestics  had  orders  to 
flock  to  the  windows.  The  master  and  mistress  of 
the  house  stared  admiringly  out  of  the  drawing- 
room  ;  the  butler  and  footman  showed  their  patron- 
izing faces  at  the  dining-room ;  the  housemaids, 
rushing  to  missus's  bedroom,  glued  their  faces  to  the 
panes  ;  the  cook  and  kitchen-maid  tied  up  stairs  to 
the  upper-floors,  and  gazed  down  with  approving 
looks  upon  the  tuneful  throng. 

"  From  window  ami  casement, 
From  turret  to  basement," 

all  was  rapture  and  admiration.  Strain  after  strain 
was  poured  forth  to  so  appreciative  an  audience,  and 
the  mutual  understanding  was  most  cordial  until  the 
very  last,  —  until  the  question  of  pecuniary  remun- 
eration. My  friend  enjoyed,  admired,  appreciated, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  principle  (as  he  informed  the 
German  hornblower),  he  never  paid.  They  had  his 
best  attention,  and  that  of  his  household,  but  they 
never  saw  the  color  of  his  money.  The  system  bai 
been  most  successful,  and  not  a  note  of  music  now 
breaks  the  silence  of  that  street. 

We  ourselves,  indeed,  do  not  object  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  institution  of  street-music,  but  the  house- 
holder should  have  more  powers  to  deal  with  it  when 
sickness  is  beneath  his  roof.  At  present,  if  he  hap- 
pens to  be  at  his  oifice  or  elsewhere,  and  is  not  rich 
enough  to  keep  a  man-servant,  his  wife  and  children 
have  no  defence  ;  for  no  brass  band,  or  organ,  or 
hurdy-gurdy,  or  even  accordion,  will  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  the  remonstrances  of  a  female.  It  is  always 
ten  to  one  against  finding  a  policeman  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  in  that  quarter  of  an  hour 
what  irreparable  hurt  may  be  done  is  only  known  to 
those  who  have  watched  by  a  sick-bed.  It  should 
be  made  imperative  on  street-musicians  to  cease  — 
not  only  to  move  otf  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
doors,  but  to  cease  —  at  the  first  summons,  under 
such  penalties  as  will  make  it  worth  their  while  to 
obey;  and, above  all  things,  street-music  should  be  a 
thins  forbidden  after  eight  o'clock  at  night. 
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AMERICANS  ABROAD. 

American  nature  is  essentially  active  and  locomo- 
tive, and  St.  Aldegonde's  device  —  repos  uilUurs  — 
might  be  the  motto  of  the  nation.  The  untiring  en- 
ergy which,  regarding  toil  as  a  pleasure,  has  made 
Americans  what  they  are,  seems  equally  to  make 
their  pleasures  a  toil.  If  they  stayed  quietly  at  home 
and  stuck  steadily  to  business  they  would  probably 
lead  happier  lives,  as  they  would  die  richer  men. 
But  fashion,  curiosity,  and  restlessness  send  them 
abroad.  They  may  make  the  pursuit  of  the  dollar 
the  great  aim  of  their  lives,  but,  like  all  good  sports- 


men, it  is  the  chase  more  than  its  object  that  fasci- 
nates them ;  and,  if  they  like  making  money,  they 
think  that  spending  it  is  the  next  pleasantest  thing. 
They  behave  towards  their  neighbors  with  free- 
handed generosity,  and  the  most  hardworking  citi- 
zen may  well  feel  at  times  liberally  disposed  towards 
himself,  and  inclined  to  take  a  holiday.  They  love 
excitement,  and  it  is  far  more  congenial,  to  their 
tastes  to  rush  over  the  world,  scattering  their  money, 
than  to  lounge  their  leisure  away  in  the  hotels  of 
Newport  or  Saratoga,  while  they  toss  their  dollars 
by  handfuls  out  of  the  windows.  But  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  a  life  are  not  to  be  cast  aside  with  its 
task*.  To  Jiuner  is  an  art  not  to  be  acquired  at 
will ;  it  is  impassible  all  of  a  sudden  to  discharge  the 
mind  of  its  load  of  care  and  business,  and  to  till  it  with 
trifles,  or  with  what  may  pass  for  such.  Moreover, 
Americans,  on  landing  in  the  Old  World,  find 
themselves  with  a  boundless  field  before  them  to  be 
explored,  and  with  very  inadequate  time  to  give  to  it. 
While  conscience  bids  them  halt  at  one  particular 
place,  a  thousand  others  with  no  less  pressing  claims 
beckon  them  onwards. 

We  may  sympathize  with  the  despondency  with 
which  a  slightly  educated  foreigner  must  start  on  a 
six  months'  tour  among  countless  unfamiliar  objects  ; 
and  when  he  has  cultivated  his  mind  a  little,  and 
knows  something  of  Europe  and  its  associations,  de- 
spondency must  be  apt  to  merge  itself  in  blank  de- 
spair. An  American  must  start  for  Europe  with  an 
oppressive  consciousness  of  the  shortness  of  life.  His 
best  comfort  during  the  enforced  inactivity  of  the 
ten  days'  pas>a^o  lies  in  the  thought  that  the  moat 
powerful  engines  which  imperfect  science  can  con- 
struct are  bearing  him  onwards.  Still,  inaction  is 
generating  a  propulsive  force  that  shoots  him  for- 
ward on  his  journey  the  instant  he  sets  foot  on  Eu- 
ropean soil.  Who  lias  not  met  the  familiar  type  of 
travelling  American,  as  he  hurries  along  as  if  pur- 
sued by  avenging  furies,  —  the  tall,  lank  figure,  cith- 
er with  very  high-buttoning  waistcoat  or  very  ample 
shirt-front,  the  frock-coat  lloating  away  from  the 
armpits,  the  long  hair  and  whiskers  blown  back- 
wards, the  lofty  hat  rublied  up  against  the  pile. 
The  wearer  looks  as  if  still  ruflled  by  Atlantic  gales, 
as  if  ever  since  he  came  ashore  he  had  been  in  too 
rapid  motion  to  spare  time  for  the  toilet.  Like 
the  Wandering  Jew,  he  accepts  his  destiny  while 
longing  intensely  for  its  fulfilment.  He  presses  on 
his  journey  with  grave  and  saturnine  face,  and  sad 
earnest  eyes  bent  upon  space.  Like  that  mythical 
Israelite,  he  looks  in  training  for  combined  toil  and 
travel  that  would  prostrate  more  powerful  frames. 
Americans  abroad  are  a  peculiar  people,  who  carry 
the  unmistakable  Stamp  of  their  nationality  in  their 
features,  costume,  and  manners.  You  may  know 
them  at  a  glance,  as  easily  as  a  Jew  or  a  gypsy. 
And,  disguise  themselves  as  they  may,  they  have  but 
to  open  their  mouths  to  be  bewrayed  by  their 
speech.  The  consciousness  of  mutual  prejudices 
keeps  them  apart  from  the  nations  among  whom  they 
are  travelling,  even  where  difference  of  language 
does  not  interpose  its  barrier.  They  roll  through 
Em-ope  like  so  many  erratic  globules  of  mercury,  re- 
fusing to  blend  with  foreign  substances,  but  with  an 
irresistible  natural  affinity  for  each  other.  Still,  with 
all  their  fondness  for  society,  you  continually  meet 
with  solitary  Americans.  Once  landed  in  the  old 
hemisphere,  they  are  literally  so  far  abroad  that,  as 
practical  men,  they  feel  that  they  must  see  the  un- 
known country  before  them  on  some  prearranged 
principle,   or    their   expedition   will  be   a  failure. 
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Their  obvious  alternative  is  to  chalk  out  a  tour,  and 
to  make  the  main  points  in  it  "with  high-minded  con- 
scientiousness :  to  abdicate  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  to  resign  themselves  blindly  to  the  guid- 
ance of  Murray,  or  whomsoever  else  they  may 
select.  A  line  once  chosen,  they  stick  to  it  manful- 
ly :  and  where  their  path  separates  itself  from  that 
of  any  travelling  acquaintances,  they  follow  it  out, 
althougn  perhaps  with  the  same  sense  of  loneliness 
that  oppresses  the  solitary  wanderer  in  the  Sahara. 
They  seek  distraction  in  continual  work  and  change 
of  scene,  but,  with  beings  so  gregarious,  the  longing 
for  companionship  must  often  become  intense-  As 
abnormal  circumstances  create  extraordinary  friend- 
ships, so  the  tie  of  a  common  language  may  link 
them  to  some  passing  Englishman,  converting  him 
into  an  unwilling  cicerone,  when  they  cling  to  his 
shoulders  as  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  to  Sinbad. 
Uncongenial  companionship  is  apt  to  magnify  pecu- 
liarities into  crimes ;  and,  accordingly,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  travelling  Englishman  and 
the  travelling  American  see  the  most  of  each  other 
are  sometimes  little  calculated  either  to  soften  down 
mutual  prejudices  or  to  leave  agreeable  impressions. 

Male  tourists,  having  but  little  time  to  waste  in 
sacrificing  to  the  graces,  generally  carry  valises  so 
light  as  hardly  to  be  classed  as  impedimenta.  When 
accompanied  by  their  families,  things  are  very  dif- 
ferent. One  cannot  easily  forget  those  huge  black 
leather  packing-cases,  numbered  and  made  to  a  pat- 
tern, which,  when  raised  by  the  combined  strength 
of  the  railway  staff,  fall  with  a  crash  on  the  roof  of 
the  hotel  omnibus  that  waits  with  its  grumbling 
load.  You  read  on  their  tops  in  fair  white  charac- 
ters the  names,  the  streets,  the  cities,  and  the  native 
States  of  your  fellow-travellers.  At  least  they  may 
give  you  a  clew  to  the  political  proclivities  of  the 
owners,  and  save  you  the  risk  of  outraging  delicate 
sensibilities  in  the  course  of  conversation.  They 
contain  the  gorgeous  toilets  with  which,  at  tables 
d'hote,  the  ladies  of  the  party  dazzle  English  and 
Teutonic  guests,  and  outshine  even  French  ones. 
With  American  birds  of  passage,  one  remarks  as  an 
ornithological  phenomenon,  that  while  the  male  is 
severely  sober  in  his  attire,  the  female  is  gorgeous  in 
her  jewelled  and  golden  plumage.  She  generally 
carries  it  oil'  wonderfully  well,  although  a  sensitive 
taste  might  have  suggested  a  more  suitable  apparel. 
Looking  at  the  men,  we  may  fancy  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  deteriorates  in  the  New  World,  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  America  is  prolific  of  pretty 
women.  Looking  at  the  graceful  figures,  piquant 
features,  and  transparent  complexions  of  the  young- 
er ladies,  we  can  understand,  if  we  cannot  excuse, 
Hawthorne's  severe  strictures  on  English  beauty. 
But  indolent  habits  and  incommensurate  appetites 
are  a  trying  ordeal,  and  we  soothe  our  startled  pa- 
triotism by  remarking  the  faded  roses  around  whom 
those  fair  buds  are  clustered.  Perhaps  what  most 
disenchants  the  admiring  Englishman  is  the  shrill 
notes  that  issue  from  those  delicately  chiselted  lips, 
and  the  mannerisms,  more  or  less  marked,  that  di- 
versify the  brilliant  flow  of  their  talk. 

In  the  first,  whether  patriotically  vaunting  some 
American  institution,  or  simply  asking  to  be  helped 
a  second  time  to  some  tempting  dish,  you  always 
detect  something  of  the  shrill  scream  of  "the  Ameri- 
can eagle.  In  the  second,  their  colloquial  style 
seems  modelled  on  such  standard  authorities  as  Mr. 
Biglow  or  Artemus  Ward.  Ladies  and  their  luggage 
must,  of  course,  somewhat  hinder  locomotion,  but 
still  even  large  family  parties  get  through  a  very 


creditable  quantity  of  work.  It  says  much  for  the 
energy  of  the  head  of  the  house  tha't  he  can  so  well 
overcome  the  vis  imrtke  of  his  womankind.  Ladies 
naturally  care  more  than  men  do  to  study  "  the  con- 
ventionalities of  that  amazin'  Europe,"  and,  amid 
all  the  hurry  of  their  journey,  the  glitter  of  even 
petty  courts  has  irresistible  attractions  for  them. 
American  diplomatists  are  by  no  means  suffered  to 
eat  the  bread  of  idleness,  and  they  see  much  more 
of  their  compatriots  than  would  satisfy  the  most 
ardent  home  affections.  Such  distractions  apart, 
the  ladies  show  ther*selves  helps  meet  for  their  hus- 
bands or  fathers  when  they  come  to  despatching 
Alps  and  lakes,  and  churches  and  picture-galleries. 
One  cannot  help  speculating  on  the  mental  results 
of  their  extraordinary  industry.  What  a  glare  and 
blaze. of  color,  like  the  bits  of  painted  glass  shaken 
up  in  a  kaleidoscope,  must  be  present  to  their  minds' 
eye  after  racing  round  all  the  Titians,  Tintorettos, 
and  Pauls  Veronese  of  Venice  !  What  a  nightmare 
of  Christian  saints  and  Pagan  gods,  dying  cardinals 
and  snakes  wreathing  themselves  round  Madonnas, 
after  a  rush  through  Rome  from  the  Vatican  to  the 
Capitol !  Cook's  excursionists  may  feed  equally 
quickly,  but  at  least  they  swallow  less  at  a  time, 
and  have  a  better  chance  of  digesting  it. 

The  very  reverse  of  their  travelling  compatriots 
are  the  Americans  who,  settling  in  Europe,  have 
generally  made  France  the  land  of  their  adoption. 
They  look  oh  their  wandering  countrymen  much  as 
a  colony  of  Romanized  Goths  might  have  regarded 
the  incursions  of  their  barbarian  kinsfolk.  They  see 
in  them,  grotesquely  caricatured,  certain  national 
peculiarities  which,  as  they  are  too  conscious,  still 
taint  themselves.  The  two  classes  have  really  very  few 
feelings  in  common.  French  Americans  are  in  many 
respects  denationalized,  an<J  take  little  interest  in 
the  politics  of  their  country,  except  in  so  far  as  its 
finance  and  taxation  affect  them.  They  have  plenty 
of  patriotism,  but  it  lies  dormant  until  roused  by 
some  such  stimulus  as  the  civil  war.  Like  the  Sax- 
on courtiers  at  the  Norman  Court  of  the  Confessor, 
with  sound  American  hearts  they  affect  the  society, 
the  manners,  the  dress  and  language,  of  the  foreigner. 
As  to  the  language,  the  second  generation  takes  to 
it  so  easily  as  to  prove  that  it  is  merely  want  of  op- 
portunity that  prevents  the  ordinary  American  from 
surpassing  the  boasted  proficiency  of  the  Russian. 
Foreign  Americans  must  have  large  incomes.  Paris 
is  at  best  no  place  for  a  poor  and  idle  man,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  their  equipages,  the  splendor  of  the 
ladies'  toilets,  outshine  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  the 
UMf  of  Russians  and  Mexicans  and  French  of  the 
haute  finance.  But  they  are  generally  rather  young 
men,  many  of  them  of  old  Dutch  or  English  families, 
and  most  of  them  with  fathers  in  the  States,  whose 
chief  duty  it  seems  to  be  to  see  that  their  sons' al- 
lowances are  regularly  paid.  Their  manners  savor 
perhaps  rather  of  the  ease  of  the  French  school  than 
of  the  rigid  Puritanism  of  New  England,  but  they 
are  not  the  less  pleasant  companions  that  the  angu- 
larities of  national  prejudices  have  smoothed  them- 
selves down.  Whether  at  Paris  in  spring,  at  the 
seaside  in  summer,  or  at  Pan  in  winter,  their  hospi- 
tality is  boundless,  even  under  circumstances  that 
might  excuse  them  from  offering  any.  You  have 
time  really  to  become  acquainted  with  them,  and 
they  grow  upon  you  day  by  day.  Indeed,  the  more 
you  know  of  Americans  of  every  class,  the  more 
convinced  do  you  become  that  there  is  generally 
sterling  ore  under  the  least  prepossessing  exterior. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that,  as  they  shoot  rapidly  by, 
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people  only  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  surface,  and  can 
but  guess  at  what  there  is  beneath.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  dismiss  Americans  abroad,  without  a  refer- 
ence to  those  whose  books  have  done  so  much  to  add 
to  the  charms  of  travel.  One  cannot  forget  how 
Washington  Irving  has  peopled  the  Alhambra  and 
Andalusia  with  figures  that  live  and  breathe ;  how 
Motley  and  Prescott  have  rummaged  out  of  the 
dust-covered  archives  of  Simancas  a  series  of  por- 
traits of  character  scarcely  less  vivid  than  those  of 
Titian  or  Velasquez,  nor  can  one  be  ungrateful  for 
such  pleasant  gossip  as  Story's  Roba  di  Roma. 
Even  in  a  glance  at  American  travellers,  as  hasty 
as  the  bird's-eye  view  which  most  of  them  snatch 
at  Europe,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  presence 
among  them  of  men  of  rare  gifts  and  high  cultiva- 
tion. 
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QUIET  ATTENTIONS. 

BY    BKSBA    STRETTOX. 

"  With  women  the  great  business  of  life  is  love," 
says  Hazlitt :  "  and  they  generally  make  a  mistake 
in  it."     I  wish  to  know  why  this  latter  clause  is  true. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  there  is  at  bottom  a 
very  subtle,  but  unacknowledged  antagonism  be- 
tween man  and  woman,  which  has  been  Notched 
somewhat  by  the  progress  of  civilization  and  chival- 
ry, but  which  is  too  deeply  rooted  not  to  crop  up 
here  and  there  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  forms. 
There  is  very  little  true  trust  and  tenderness 
ing  between  them ;  but  there  is  an  almost  universal 
disbelief  in  the  strength  and  endurance  of  each  oth- 
er's emotions,  win-never  those  emotions  trench  upon 
the  sphere  of  affection.  Read  any  man's  writings, 
from  Chaucer  or  Shakespeare  downwards,  and  you 
will  find  running  through  them  a  scoff  and  sneer, 
scarcely  conscious,  and  therefore  the  more  natural, 
against  the  idea  of  real  constancy  and  love  in  wo- 
man. Listen  to  any  woman's  talk,  and  sooner  or 
later  she  will  let  slip  the  melancholy  sentiment  of 
the  Psalmist,  "  All  men  are  liars,"  or  at  least  that 
milder  rendering  of  the  same  passage,  "  All  men  fail 
me."  There  is  as  much  antagonism  implied  between 
"  male  and  female  "  as  between  "  Jew  and  Greek  ; 
bond  and  free." 

There  are  two  mistakes  which  women  are  apt  to 
make  in  the  outset  of  their  business,  which  tend  to  a 
very  pitiable  bankruptcy.  In  a  few  cases  she  may 
remain  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  advances  of  any 
lover  until,  after  the  lapse  of  months  or  even  years, 
she  is  suddenly  surprised  and  confounded  by  an  ut- 
terly unexpected  offer.  Charlotte  Bronte,  who,  as 
one  would  suppose,  was  all  aflame  with  the  passion 
which  pervades  her  writings,  was  loved  for  years 
without  suspecting  it,  until  "like  lightning,"  she 
says,  "  it  flashed  upon  me."  But  this  mistake  is  at 
once  less  common  and  less  perilous  than  its  opposite. 
What  can  surpass  the  absurdity,  the  chagrin,  the 
mortification,  the  heart-sickness  and  heart-soreness 
of  a  woman  who  has  buoyed  herself  upon  the  hope 
that  advances  are  being  made  to  her,  when  in  truth 
the  supposed  suitor  has  no  so  serious  intentions  at 
all? 

What  are  advances,  and  when  are  men  making 
them  ?  "  A  course  of  small,  quiet  attentions,"  says 
Sterne,  "  not  so  pointed  as  to  alarm,  nor  so  vague  as 
to  be  misunderstood,  with  now  and  then  a  look  of 
kindness,  and'little  or  nothing  said  upon  it."  That 
is  a  man's  answer  to  my  question ;  the  simplest  and 
most  straightforward  I  can  find,  after  a  long  and 
careful  research.     And  what  a  depth  of  cunning  and 


discretion  there  is  in  it !  Not  too  pointed  that  the 
man's  honor  may  not  be  bound  by  them :  and  not 
too  vague  to  leave  the  woman's  fancy  free.  "  A 
look  of  kindness  now  and  then,  and  little  or  nothing 
said  upon  it,"*is  delicious,  inimitable.  It  gives  him 
so  much  vantage,  and  allows  her  so  full  a  scope  for 
the  active  play  of  the  imagination.  "  Small,  quiet 
attentions  ! "  How  small  may  they  be,  and  how  qui- 
et ?  In  what  way  are  we  to  make  sure  that  these 
delicate  attentions  are  being  paid  to  us  ? 

Would  Sterne,  or  will  men  in  general,  admit  that 
squeezing  the  hand  is  one  of  these  small,  quiet  at- 
tentions which  have  great  meaning  in  them  ?  There 
is  historical  and  royal  evidence  in  affirmation  of  it, 
Dartmouth's  old  scandal  of  Edward  Montagu  losing 
his  post  of  Chamberlain  to  Charles  the  Second's  Cath- 
erine :  "  Her  Majesty  asked  the  King  (having  never 
had  an  admirer  before  nor  after),  what  people  meant 
by  squeezing  the  hand  ?  The  King  (no  incompe- 
tent authority)  told  her  '  love.'  '  Then,'  said  she, 
'  Mr.  Montagu  loves  me  mightily.'  Upon  which  he 
was  turned  out."  Yet  what  woman  would  dare 
risk  her  happiness,  or  her  success  in  business,  upon 
so  trivial  an  advance  as  this  ?  Even  that  more  sig- 
nificant attention  of  keeping  the  hand  in  a  warm, 
pleasant,  lingering  custody,  which  is  quiet  and 
pointed  enough,  and  so  paid  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  notice  favorably,  save  by  a  drooping  of  the  eye- 
lids and  a  more  conscious  flushing  of  the  cheeks ; 
even  this,  one  knows,  is  no  more  to  be  relied  upon 
than  is  a  reed  to  be  leant  upon  in  a  tempest. 

What  about  correspondence  ?  It  is  so  pleasant 
to  write  to  a  woman  ;  such  an  escape-valve  for  the 
compressed  sentiment,  which  all  a  man's  dealings 
with  the  world  cannot  entirely  consume,  that  one 
ought  not  to  clog  this  delicate  interchange  of 
thought  and  feeling  with  the  responsibility  of  heing 
an  advance.  It  is  no  more  than  an  element  of 
Platonic  friendship.  t  The  German  girl,  Meta  Klop- 
stock,  describes  the  progress  of  her  Platonic  corre- 
spondence with  the  poet  in  one  of  her  charming 
letters  written  in  English  to  Richardson.  "  It  was 
a  strong  hour,"  she  writes ;  "  the  hour  of  Klopstock's 
departure.  He  wrote  soon  after ;  and  from  that 
time  our  correspondence  began  to  be  a  very  dili- 
gent one.  I  sincerely  believed  my  love  to  be 
friendship.  I  spoke  with  my  friends  of  nothing  but 
Klopstock,  and  showed  his  letters.  They  railed 
me,  and  said  I  was  in  love.  I  railed  them  again, 
and  said  they  must  have  a  Very  friendshipless  heart, 
if  they  had  no  idea  of  friendship  to  a  man  as  well 
as  to  a  woman.  My  friends  found  as  much  love  in 
Klopstock's  letters  as  in  me.  I  perceived  it  like- 
wise, but  I  would  not  believe  it.  At  the  last  Klop- 
stock said  plainly  that  he  loved,  and  I  startled,  as 
for  a  wrong  thing.  I  answered  that  it  was  no  love, 
but  friendship ;  we  had  not  seen  one  another 
enough  for  love,  as  if  love  must  have  more  time 
than  friendship !  "  Richardson  himself  declares, 
in  his  oracular  manner,  "  Platonic  love  is  Platonic 
nonsense ;  't  is  the  fly  buzzing  about  the  blaze  till 
its  wings  are  scorched.  Age,  old  age,  and  nothing 
else,  must  establish  the  barriers  of  Platonic  love." 
Yet  I  wonder  how  many  letters  to-night's  post  will 
scatter  up  and  down  through  the  country  which 
shall  be  just  as  vague  and  as  pointed  as  Sterne 
would  have  them  to  be  ? 

"  No  kissing !  "  said  Goethe's  first  love,  the  little 
milliner,  Gretchen ;  "  no  kissing  !  that  is  so  vulgar ; 
but  let  us  love,  if  we  can !  "  No  doubt  the  girl,  two 
years  the  senior,  was  laughing  at  the  impassioned 
boy,  yet  there  was  a  rare  refinement  in  her  distaste. 
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Wieland,  the  German  novelist,  must  have  been  a 
sublime  lover.  He  was  perfectly  convinced  that 
love  is  born  with  the  first  sigh,  and  expires  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  with  the  first  kiss.  Zimmermann  asked 
the  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached,  when  it 
was  that  Wieland  saluted  her  for  the  first  time  ? 
"  Wieland,"  replied  the  amiable  girl,  "  did  not  kiss 
my  hand  for  the  first  four  years  of  our  acquaint- 
ance!" Of  the  same  transcendental  order  must 
have  been  that  Puritan  divine  who,  after  a  betroth- 
al of  seven  years,  asked  a  blessing  and  returned 
thanks  over  the  first  kiss,  and  was  married  shortly 
afterwards,  it  is  added.  These  were  betrothal 
kisses,  it  is  true;  but  are  there  no  experimental 
ones  ?  Down  in  innocent  places  in  the  country, 
where  it  is  rather  rural  than  vulgar  ?  The  excite- 
ment of  being  kissed  unexpectedly  is  great  and  rare, 
for  no  man  can  take  a  girl  by  surprise  twice,  the 
memory  of  a  first  kiss  lingering  in  her  mind  forever 
afterwards.  There  is,  let  it  be  confessed  frankly,  a 
certain  kind  of  triumphant  disquietude  in  having 
been  kissed,  a  grazing  of  the  skin  of  the  conscience, 
and  a  tiny  sting  left  in  it,  which  gives  zest  to  the 
stolen  caress  ;  but  still  we  say,  with  Gretchen,  "  No 
kissing ;  that  is  so  vulgar ! " 

Teaching  :  the  most  subtle  of  all  quiet  attentions. 
Sitting  side  by  side,  with  heads  almost  touching  one 
another,  ber.t  above  the  same  page  ;  leavas  turned 
over  by  fingers  that  cannot  help  but  meet  some- 
times ;  words  in  a  foreign  language  shyly  echoed 
by  the  pupil,  who  only  half  knows  their  meaning  ; 
wilful  mistakes  made  to  lure  the  tutor  into  chidings, 
which  need  a  hundred  flatteries  to  unsay  them ; 
grave  digressions  to  display  the  learning  of  the  one 
and  the  sweet  reverence  of  the  other.  "  Nothing 
can  conduce  to  a  more  beautiful  union,"  says 
Goethe.  But  after  all,  does  it  often  conduce  to 
union  ?  There  is  one  question  which  the  teacher 
alone  can  ask ;  the  scholar,  like  a  ghost,  can  only 
speak  when  the  spell  of  silence  is  broken,  and  nine 
times  out  of  ten  he  goes  away,  leaving  that  one 
question  unasked. 

A  maiden  friend  of  mine,  who  has  been  wooed 
eleven  times,  and  knows  a  good  deal  about  it,  as- 
sures me  that  the  only  attentions  to  be  taken  notice 
of,  and  relied  upon,  are  those  that  touch  the  pocket. 
"  When  your  Platonic  friend,"  she  says,  "  begins  to 
offer  gifts,  costly  according  to  his  means,  depend 
upon  it  the  affair  has  become  a  business  with  him, 
as  well  as  with  you."  The  American  missionary, 
Judson,  possessed  a  valuable  watch,  which  he  be- 
stowed in  succession  before  marriage  upon  each  of 
his  three  wives;  when  he  offered  it  to  the  third 
object  of  his  affections,  he  stated  that  it  had  the 
desirable  property  of  always  returning  to  him, 
bringing  the  beloved  wearer  with  it.  Be  sure  the 
wise  and  prudent  man  would  never  have  parted 
with  his  watch,  unless  he  had  been  firmly  persuaded 
that  he  was  making  a  good  investment,  safe  to  bring 
him  in  large  and  clear  returns.  When  a  costly 
offering  is  laid  upon  the  shrine,  the  offerer  means 
worship. 

Some  men  much  need  Sydney  Smith's  reminder 
of  the  Deluge,  "  when  a  great  alteration  was  made 
in  the  longevity  of  mankind.  He  should  gaze  at 
Noah,  and  be  brief! "  Of  all  women  she  is  most  to 
be  pitied  who  has  a  slow-paced  suitor  ;  he  is  worse 
than  a  retrograding  one.  How  admirable,  how 
prompt,  how  perfectly  satisfactory  was  the  conduct 
of  another  legendary  Puritan,  who  rode  up  to  the 
door  of  the  house  where  dwelt  the  girl  of  his  choice, 
and  having  desired  her  to  be  called  out  to  him,  said, 


without  circumlocution,  "Rachel,  the  Lord  hath 
sent  me  to  marry  thee  ! "  when  the  girl  answered, 
with  equal  promptitude  and  devoutness,  "  The 
Lord's  will  be  done  ! " 

Once  I  had  the  charge  of  a  four-year  old  laddie, 
to  whom  I  chattered,  as  women  who  love  children 
are  wont  to  do,  of  all  things  that  came  into  my  own 
mind,  grave  or  gay,  fun  or  earnest,  fairy  tales  or 
Bible  histories.  One  afternoon  the  fancy  seized  me 
to  teach  him  the  following  stanzas,  which  he  learned 
by  heart,  with  that  profound  gravity,  almost  amount- 
ing to  gloom,  so  often  shown  by  children  :  — 

'"T  is  good  to  be  merry  and  wise  ; 
T  is  good  to  be  honest  and  true  ; 
'T  is  good  to  be  off  with  the  old  love 
Before  you  are  on  with  the  new" 

"  O  auntie ! "  cried  the  boy,  when  he  had  mastered 
it,  "  what  a  pretty  verse  !  I  should  so  like  to  say  it 
with  my  prayers  !  "  I  was  too  orthodox  then  to 
consent  to  that ;  but  very  often  since  I  have  thought 
I  might  have  done  worse  than  teach  him  to  blend 
ideas  of  honesty  and  truth  in  love  with  the  habit  of 
worship.  The  knight  of  the  olden  times  vowed 
fidelity  to  God  and  his  lady.  Perfect  truth  here 
would  be  perfect  wisdom.  Love  only  becomes  a 
business  to  women  after  they  have  made  some  bitter 
discoveries ;  until  then  it  is  little  less  than  the  relig- 
ion of  life  to  them.  Goethe,  that  prince  of  philan- 
derers, has  given  us  a  glimpse  of  the  retribution  that 
overtook  him.  "  I  had  wounded,"  he  said,  "  the 
most  beautiful  heart  to  its  very  depths,  and  the  pe- 
riod of  a  gloomy  repentance,  with  the  absence  of  a 
refreshing  love  to  which  I  had  grown  accustomed, 
was  most  agonizing,  —  nay,  unsupportable."  I  will 
conclude  with  some  wise  counsel  from  the  same 
Sterne  who  gives  so  crafty  a  definition  of  "  small, 
quiet  affections  " :  "  Be  open,  be  honest ;  give  your- 
self for  what  you  are ;  conceal  nothing,  varnish 
nothing ;  and  if  those  weapons  will  not  do,  better 
not  conquer  at  all,  than  conquer  for  a  day;  when 
the  dream  is  over,  and  we  awake  in  the  morning,  it 
will  ever  be  the  same  story :  And  it  came  to  pass, 
behold  it  was  Leah  !  " 


BUMBLE  VERSUS  DICKENS. 

Ix  that  philosophical  work  which  has  yet  to  be 
written  on  the  subject  of  beadles,  a  chapter  will 
doubtless  be  devoted  to  the  class  instincts  of  the 
tribe,  —  to  the  tendency  of  gold  lace  to  protect 
silver  lace  —  of  gold  stick  to  support  silver  stick.  A 
curious  and  striking  proof  of  this  tendency  has  been 
shown  to  the  public  during  the  last  week,  in  a  mat- 
ter which  concerns  London  play-goers  and  the  great- 
est novelist  of  the  age.  A  version  of  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens's  story  of  "  Oliver  Twist "  was  made  by  Mr. 
John  Oxenford  for  the  new  Queen's  Theatre  in 
Long  Acre,  and  submitted  by  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan. 
the  lessee  of  that  theatre,  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
for  his  approval,  according  to  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  Lord  Chamberlain's  deputy  beadle,  Mr.  Bodham 
Donne,  the  licenser  of  plays,  had  great  doubts 
whether  the  Lord  High  Beadle  Avould  approve  of 
this  drama.  The ';  parochial  authorities"  had  object- 
ed to  it  when  it  was  performed  a  few  years  ago,  and 
he,  Mr.  Bodham  Donne,  had  told  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  that  it  was  one  of  the  plays  lie  had  been 
compelled  to  interdict  for  the  preservation  of  public 
morality.  The  sublime  offieial  impudence  of  these 
remarks  has  rarely  been  surpassed  in  the  whole 
annals  of  Bumbledom.  The  theatrical  Oliver 
"  asked  for  more,"   and   the    Lord   High   Beadle's 
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deputy  beadle  was  not  only  thunderstruck,  but 
felt  compelled  to  stand  by  his  order.  Parochial 
Bumbledom  very  naturally  objected  to.  Mr.  Dick- 
ens's powerful  satire,  and  official  Bumbledom,  with 
the  sympathy  of  a  kindred  soul,  immediately  saw 
the  foree  of  these  objections.  Self-preservation  is 
the  first  law  of  official  nature,  and  Bumbledom,  if 
it  is  not  overburdened  with  brains,  is  very  well  pro- 
vided with  instinct.  The  Parochial  Bumble  is  the 
victim  to-day,  but  the  Official  Bumble  may  be  the 
victim  to-morrow ;  for  authors,  newspaper  writers, 
and  other  members  of  the  dangerous  classes,  have  no 
respect  for  dignities.  There  would  be  few  more 
tempting  subjects  for  literary  dissection  than  a 
licenser  of  plays  and  his  henchman.  Both  are 
quaint  relics  of  the  past  ages,  and  have  really  no 
reason  for  existence  at  the  present  day.  The  notion 
of  keeping  a  moralist  on  salary  to  decide  upon  the 
amount  of  good  and  evil  he  will  permit  in  theatres 
has  been  ridiculed  often  enough,  and  we  only  trust 
that  the  situation  will  be  rendered  so  absurd  by  the 
blunders  of  its  present  holders  that  they  will  be  the 
last  of  their  kind.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear 
their  reasons  in  detail  for  their  recent  decision.  If 
they  are  wise,  they  ought  to  imitate  the  masterly 
inaction  of  some  other  Court  officials  with  ornamen- 
tal situations.  The  licenser  of  plays  and  his  assist- 
ant are  neither  ornamental  nor  useful.  If  they 
possessed  sufficient  taste  or  discretion  to  justify  the 

Sost  for  a  moment,  they  would  not  have  allowed  the 
lenken  to  exhibit  at  Astley's ;  but  it  is  literature 
that  hurts  their  ieelings.  Ballet,  burlesque,  and 
worse  is  passed  over;  but  the  censors  forbid  a  drama 
of  keen  interest,  —  a  dram;*  which  has,  in  point  of 
fact,  been  acted  by  Mr.  Toole  over  and  over  again 
in  the  provinces.  Bumbledom,  therefore,  with  the 
laws  -with  which  it  has  taken  care  to  arm  itself,  is 
able  and  willing  to  protect  its  own  sacred  rights 
under  cover  of  a  professed  regard  for  the  public 
welfare. 

The  millions  who  have  read  "  Oliver  Twist,"  and 
who  are  still  reading  it,  will  doubtless  hear  with  sur- 
prise that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  department  thinks 
it  unfit  for  representation  in  one  little  London  thea- 
tre. The  practical  value  of  such  an  interdiction  in 
the  face  of  the  thousands  of  editions  that  are  circu- 
lating throughout  the  country  is  very  like  the  cele- 
brated Partington  attempt  to  mop  back  the  Atlantic. 
In  such  a  case  the  character  and  works  of  the  au- 
thor are  entitled  to  be  set  against  the  character  and 
works  of  the  censors.  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  has 
written  acres  of  fiction  in  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  find  even  the  smallest  moral  blot,  while  the 
censors  have  licensed  the  exhibition  of  half-naked 
women,  vulgar  and  suggestive  cancan  dancers,  and 
the  performance  of  leprous  French  plays  that  have 
been  hissed  off  the  stage  by  the  superior  virtue  and 
taste  of  average  theatrical  audiences.  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  may  have  attacked  parochial  mismanage- 
ment in  "  Oliver  Twist,"  as  he  has  attacked  many 
other  abuses  in  his  other  works,  but  he  has  never 
helped  to  glut  the  public  with  dramas  in  which  con- 
cubinage and  adultery  are  the  chief  motive-powers. 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens  and  his  adapter,'  Mr.  John 
Oxenford,  are  not  anointed  beadles ;  they  have 
never  worn  gold-laced  coats,  or  walked  behind  gold- 
headed  sticks,  or  bowed  in  the  presence  of  royalty  ; 
but,  for  all  this,  they  may  be  as  safely  trusted  to 
give  London  play-goers  a  stainless  dramatic  enter- 
tainment as  a  superannuated  essayist  like  Mr.  Bod- 
ham  Donne,  or  a  sporting  nobleman  like  the  Earl 
of  Bradford. 
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A  NEW  weekly  journal  entitled  "  Good  Com- 
pany," and  a  monthly  magazine,  "  The  Oak,"  are 
soon  to  be  issuecf  in  London. 

In*  attempting  to  manage  three  theatres,  Mr. 
Henry  James  Byrqn,  the  well-known  dramatic  au- 
thor, has  come  to  financial  grief. 

Ix  announcing  the  death  of  Edward  Jesse,  the 
naturalist,  the  London  Star  says  that  the  brute  crea- 
tion has  lost  in  him  one  of  its  greatest  benefactors, 
and  natural  history  one  of  its  most  enlightened  and 
observant  students. 

The  Spectator  thinks  that  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald's 
"  Life  of  David  Garrick  "  is  a  very  poor  specimen  of 
biographical  writing.  "  On  the  whole,"  says  the 
Clitic,  "  the  fame  of  the  actor  will  not  be  shaken  by 
this  tribute  to  his  memory  !  " 

The.  proprietors  of  Macmillan's  Magazine  have 
issued  a  warning  to  all  English  newspapers  that,  if 
they  reproduce  the  whole  or  a  greater  part  of  Mr. 
Tennyson's  poem  of  Lucretius,  it  will  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  copyright.  The  poem  is  presented  to  the 
American  reader  in  the  present  number  of  Every 
Saturday. 

In  a  sudden  and  unusual  fit  of  candor,  the  Satur- 
day Review  says  :  "  "We  now  take  a  very  different 
course  regarding  the  Alabama  from  that  which  we 
once  did,  and  it  would  be  silly  to  deny  that  we  are 
more  inclined  to  attend  to  the  complaints  of  Ameri- 
ca, now  that  she  has  shown  herself  a  very  powerful 
nation,  than  we  should  be  if  she  were  a  weak 
one." 

Thk  Germans  are  beginning  to  print  their  books 
in  Roman  type.  It  is  found  much  clearer  and  less 
trying  to  the  eyes.  Ophthalmology  — which  killed 
half  the  poor  compositors  before  they  had  been  ten 
at  the  business,  and  caused  a  German  printing- 
office  to  be  the  funniest  assemblage  of  pale  fates, 
sniiill  forms,  and  big  green  goggles  ever  seen  —  will 
be  banished  by  the  change. 

Clarke,  the  well-known  English  huntsman,  is 
about  to  retire  into  private  life,  after  performing  a 
feat  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  chase.  He 
has,  for  the  last  ten  years,  hunted  fiye  days  in  every 
week,  without  missing  a  single  day  from  fatigue, 
sickness,  or  accident  Clarke  now  retires  to  an  inn 
at  Didmarton,  about  three  miles  from  Badminton, 
where  he  ihtends  to  deal  in  horses  and  to  let  hack 
hunters  on  hire. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says :  "  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  a  very  valuable  portion  of  her  Majesty's 
forces,  the  Marines,  to  learn  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons exempted  them  last  night  from  being  flogged 
any  more  on  shore  in  peace  time."  If  the  House  of 
Commons  could  devise  some  plan  for  preventing  her 
Majesty's  forces  from  being  flogged  in  war  time,  it 
would  postpone  indefinitely  the  settlement  of  the 
Alabama  claims. 

The  London  Examiner  says  that  Foul  Play  is 
"a  powerfully  written  story,  sensational  certainlv, 
but  one  in  which  the  vulgarity  of  sensationalism  is 
toned  down  to  a  natural  development  of  exciting 
scenes,  not  beyond  the  possibility  or  probability  of 
real  life.  The  well-known  descriptive  power  of  Mr. 
Reade's  pen,  and  the  extraordinary  genius  with 
which  Mr.  Boucicault  is  endowed  as  an  inventor  of 
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plot,  have  combined  to  produce  at  once  a  story  of 
peculiar  interest,  and  earnest  vigorous,  action.  We 
predict  a  high  popularity  for  this  story  when  com- 
pleted." 

In  France  there  is  a  regular  prize  given  for  vir- 
tue, under  a  bequest  left  for  the  purpose  by  a  benev- 
olent gentleman  named  Mentyon.  In  December, 
I860,  the  prize  was  won  by  a  servant-girl  named 
Jeanne  Dessite,  who,  after  hearing  her  noble  deeds 
and  qualities  read  out  in  the  choicest  French  before 
the  Academy,  and  receiving  a  purse  containing  £20, 
returned  to  her  native  department,  and  was  .recent- 
ly tried,  convicted  of  swindling,  and  sentenced  to 
two  years'  imprisonment. 

The  Hotel  des  Invalides  at  Paris  contains  at  pres- 
ent about  940  inmates  who  served  under  Napoleon 
I.  Of  that  number  more  than  150  are  amputes,  and 
a  few  are  blind.  One  has  lost  both  fore-arms,  and 
uses  with  surprising  dexterity  a  couple  of  hooks  fas- 
tened to  his  stumps.  About  sixty  wear  the  military 
medal,  and  nearly  200  are  decorated  with  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  There  are  thirty  inmates 
whose  services  date  from  the  first  Republic.  One  of 
them  —  a  survivor  of  the  crew  of  the  Scipion,  blown 
up  in  1793 — has  been  in  the  Hotel  since  1806. 
He  lost  both  his  legs  on  that  occasion,  and  has 
conti'ived  to  live  without  them  seventy-five  years. 
He  is  now  ninety-two. 

A  young  Frenchman,  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
has  just  been  tried  before  the  Military  Tribunal  of 
Bordeaux  for  evading  the  duties  required  by  law  of 
every  French  citizen.  He  had  left  his  native  coun- 
try at  the  age  of  seventeen  for  the  United  States, 
where  he  made  a  rapid  fortune,  and  where,  having 
become  naturalized,  he  is  at  the  present  moment 
conducting  a  large  commercial  house  in  New  Orleans. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  France  to  settle  some  family  affairs.  He  was 
then  arrested  as  a  deserter,  having,  during  his 
absence  in  America,  been  drawn  for  the  conscrip- 
tion; and  as  naturalization  has  no  retroactive  effect, 
he  had  been  a  French  citizen  at  the  time  his  military 
duties  ought  to  have  been  discharged.  The  tribunal 
dealt  leniently  with  the  wealthy  Franco- American, 
sentencing  him  to  but  six  days'  imprisonment. 

The  most  extraordinary  telegraphic  feat  on  rec- 
ord is  the  transmission  of  an  extraordinary  message 
from  London  to  San  Francisco.  The  wires  in 
America,  were  joined  up  for  experiment  from  Heart's 
Content  to  California,  and  the  message  was  sent  from 
Valentia  at  twenty-one  minutes  past  seven  in  the 
morning ;  the  acknowledgment  of  its  receipt  was 
received  back  in  Valentia  at  twenty-three  minutes 
past  seven,  the  whole  operation  having  only  occu- 
pied two  minutes  ;  the  distance  travelled  was  about 
.fourteen  thousand  miles,  and  the  message  arrived, 
according  to  San  Francisco  time,  at  twenty  minutes 
past  eleven  on  the  evening  of  January  31,  or  the  day 
preceding  that  on  which  it  left  England.  A  Dublin 
editor  considers  it  unnecessary  to  send  a  message  at 
all,  since  a  telegram  reaches  its  destination  ten  or 
fifteen  hours  before  it  is  sent ! 

We  read  a  curious  paragraph  in  Once  a  Week 
about  a  Frenchman  who  died  in  penury,  after  pre- 
serving the  corks  of  the  bottles  with  which  he  had 
at  one  time  sumptuously  entertained  his  friends. 
The  corks  contained  melancholy  inscriptions  bear- 
ing upon  the  hardness  of  human  nature ;  such  as, 
••  C.'iampagne   cork;  bottle   emptied    12th   of  May, 


1843,  with  Mr.  B ,  who  wished  to  interest  me  in 

a  business  by  which  I  was  to  make   ten   millions. 

This  _  affair  cost  me  50,000f.     Mr.  B escaped  to 

Belgium.  A  caution  to  amateurs."  On  another 
appears  the  following  note:  "Cork  of  Cyprus 
wine,  of  a  bottle  emptied  on  the  4th  of  December, 
1850,  with  a  dozen  fast  friends.  Of  these  1  have 
not  found  a  single  one  to  help  me  on  the  day  of  my 
ruin.  The  names  of  the  twelve  are  annexed  below." 
It  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  this  eccentric  gen- 
tleman must  have  been  from  the  commencement 
suspicious  of  his  acquaintances,  and  that  they  only 
justified  his  bad  opinion  by  their  neglect. 

The  Birmingham  Post  publishes  the  abstract  of 
a  curious  sermon  recently  preached  by  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Craufurd  of  Old  Swinford,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  own  marriage  with  his  housekeeper,  in  which  the 
reverend  gentleman,  after  descanting  on  the  illustri- 
ous lineage  of  the  Craufurds,  admitted  that  the  alli- 
ance he  had  contracted  was  very  like  that  which 
King  Cophetua  contracted  with  the  beggar-girl. 
He  assured  his  parishioners  that  Mrs.  Craufurd,  al- 
though of  low  birth  and  imperfect  education,  is  kind, 
loving,  and  pious,  qualities  which  he  infinitely  prefers 
to  a  smattering  of  French  and  Italian,  a  little  play- 
ing, a  little  singing,  and  a  great  proficiency  in 
"  round  dances."  Her  vocabulary,  he  admitted,  is 
not  that  generally  in  use  in  polite  society,  but  then, 
he  asked,  how  many  of  his  congregation  themselves 
habitually  disregarded  or  perverted  the  use  of  the 
letter  "  h  "  ?  He  implored  them  not  to  be  so  bru- 
tally deficient  in  good  breeding,  so  unchristian-like, 
as  to  ridicule  her  for  her,  educational  short-comings ; 
and  assured  them  that  in  consequence  of  his  infirmi- 
ties, his  studious  habits,  his  numerous  avocations,  and 
her  quiet  domestic  nature,  the  society  of  Old  Swinford 
would  see  very  little  of  either  of  them  in  future,  as 
they  had  resolved  to  devote  themselves  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  minds,  to  the  duties  of  their  sta- 
tion, and  to  the  preparation  of  their  souls  for  heaven. 

According  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  the  title  of 
Lieutenant  Drummond  to  the  honor  of  first  discov- 
ering the  light  which  is  now  universally  associated 
with  his  name  is  questioned  by  Dr.  William  Hender- 
son, of  Perth.  This  gentleman  claims  the  honor  for 
his  friend,  the  late  Professor  Anderson,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Rector  of  Perth  Academy  in  1809.  "  I  rec- 
ollect well,"  says  Dr.  Henderson, "  that  in  the  winter 
of  1812-13,  Dr.  Anderson,  when  experimenting  on 
artificial  lights,  showed  both  what  were  afterwards 
named  the  Bude  and  Drummond  lights :  the  first,  by 
passing  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  up  through  the  inte- 
rior of  an  Argand  oil-lamp ;  and  the  last  by  a  rude 
modification  of  the  present  method.  The  hydrogen 
gas  for  the  latter  was  obtained  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  water  by  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
oxygen  gas  from  the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  be- 
ing put  into  an  iron  retort  and  subjecting  it  to  a 
great  heat,  by  which  the  gas  was  driven  off',  and  re- 
ceived into  a  gasometer.  Various  sorts  of  lime  were 
experimented  with,  and  the  purest  lime  gave  the 
most  brilliant  light.  Dr.  Anderson  was  the  most  mod- 
est and  the  most  unassuming  of  men,  and  had  he  giv- 
en publicity  to  these  discoveries  at  the  time  he  made 
them,  both  these  lights  would  have  been  associated 
with  his  name.  Whether  Lieutenant  Drummond 
had  made  the  discovery  prior  to  1812-13  I  cannot 
say,  but  certainly  he  did  not  claim  it  till  long  after ; 
and,  if  he  had  done  so,  assuredly  Dr.  Anderson  knew 
nothing  of  it." 
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LUCRETIUS. 

BY   ALFKED    TEXNYSON,    POET    LAt'BEATE. 

Lucilia,  wedded  to  Lucretius,  found 

Her  master  cold  ;  for  when  the  morning  Hush 

Of  passion  and  the  first  embrace  had  died 

Between  them,  though  he  loved  her  none  the  less, 

Yet  often  when  the  woman  heard  his  foot 

Return  from  pacings  in  the  field,  and  ran 

To  greet  him  with  a  kiss,  the  master  took 

Small  notice,  or  austerely,  for  —  his  mind 

Half  buried  in  some  weightier  argument, 

Or  fancy-borne  perhaps  upon  the  rise 

And  long  roll  of  the  Hexameter  —  he  past 

To  turn  and  ponder  those  three  hundred  scrolls 

Left  by  the  Teacher  whom  he  held  divine. 

She  brooked  it  not ;  but  wrathful,  petulant, 

Dreaming  some  rival,  sought  and  found  a  witch 

Who  brewed  the  philter  which  had  power,  they  said, 

To  lead  an  errant  passion  home  again. 

And  this,  at  times,  she  mingled  with  his  drink. 

And  this  destroyed  him ;  for  the  wicked  broth 

Confused  the  chemic  labor  of  the  blood, 

And  tickling  the  brute  within  the  man's  brain 

Blade  havoc  among  those  tender  cells,  and  checked 

His  power  to  shape  :  he  loathed  himself:  and  once 

After  a  tempest  woke  upon  a  morn 

That  mocked  him  with  returning  calm  and  cried,  — 

"  Storm  in  the  night !  for  thrice  I  heard  the  rain 
Rushing ;  and  once  the  flash  of  a  thunderbolt  — 
Methought  I  never  saw  so  fierce  a  fork  — 
Struck  out  the  streaming  mountain-side,  and  showed 
A  riotous  confluence  of  watercourses 
Blanching  and  billowing  in  a  hollow  of  it, 
Where  au  but  yester-evc  was  dusty-dry. 

Storm  and  what  dreams  ye  hofygods,  what  dreams, 
For  thrice  I  wakened  after  dreams.     IVn •:. 
We  do  but  recollect  the  dreams  that  come 
Just  ere  the  waking  :  terrible  !  for  it  seemed 
A  void  was  made  in  Nature  ;  all  her  bonds 
Cracked ;  and  I  saw  the  flaring  atom-streams 
And  torrents  of  her  myriad  universe 
Ruining  along  the  illimitable  inane. 
Fly  on  to  clash  together  again,  and  make 
Another  and  another  frame  of  things 
Forever:  that  was  mine,  my  dream,  I  knew  it  — 
Of  and  belonging  to  me,  as  the 
With  inward  yelp  and  restless  forefoot  plies 
His  function  of  the  woodland  :  but  the  next ! 
I  thought  that  all  the  blood  by  Sylla  shed 
Came  driving  rainlike  down  again  on  earth. 
And  where  it  dashed  the  reddening  meadow,  sprang 
No  dragon  warriors  from  Cadmeiin  teeth, 
For  these  I  thought  my  dream  would  show  to  me, 
But  girls,  Hetairai,  curious  in  their  art, 
Hired  animalisms,  vile  as  those  that  made 
The  mulberry-faced  Dictator's  orgies  worse 
Than  aught  they  fable  of  the  quiet  Gods. 
And  hands  they  mixt,  and  yelled  and  round  me  drove 
In  narrowing  circles  till  I  yelled  again 
Half-suffocated^  and  sprang  up,  and  saw  — 
Was  it  the  first  beam  of  my  latest  day  ? 

Then,  then,  from  utter  gloom  stood  out  the  breasts, 
The  breasts  of  Helen,  and  hoveringly  a  sword 
Now  over  and  now  under,  now  "direct 
Pointed  itself  to  pierce,  but  sank  down  shamed 
At  all  that  beauty  ;  and  as  I  stared,  a  fire, 
The  fire  that  left  a  roofless  Ilion, 
Shot  out  of  them,  and  scorched  me  that  I  woke. 

Is  this  thy  vengeance,  holy  Venus,  thine, 
Beccuse  I  would  not  one  of  thine  own  doves, 


Not  even  a  rose,  were  offered  to  thee  ?  thine, 
Forgetful  how  my  rich  prooemion  makes 
Thy  glory  fly  along  the  Italian 
In  lays  that  will  outlast  thy  Deit  y  ? 

Deity  ?  nay,  thy  worshippers.     My  tongue 
Trips,  or  I  speak  profanely.     W  hi  eh  of  these 
Angers  thee  most,  or  angers  thee  at  all  ? 
Not  if  thou  be'st  of  those  who  far  aloof 
From  envy,  hate  and  pity,  and  spite  and  scorn 
Lire  the  great  life  which  all  our  greatest  fain 
Would  follow,  centred  in  eternal  calm. 

Nay,  if  thou  canst,  O  Goddess,  like  ourselves 
Touch,  and  be  touched,  then  would  I  cry  to  thee 
To  kiss  thy  Mavors,  roll  thy  tender  arms 
Round  him,  and  keep  him  from  the  lust  of  blood 
That  makes  a  steaming  slaughter-house  of  Rome. 

Ay,  but  I  meant  not  thee  ;  I  meant  not  her, 
Whom  all  the  pines  of  Ida  shook  to  see 
Slide  from  that  quiet  heaven  of  hers,  and  tempt 
The  Trojan,  while  his  neat-herds  were  abroad : 
Nor  her  that  o'er  her  wounded  hunter  wept 
1  ler  Deity  false  in  human-amorous  tears ; 
Nor  whom  her  beardless  apple-:  t 

Decided  fairest.     Rather,  0  ye  God* 
Poet-like,  as  the  great  Sicilian  called 
Calliope  to  grace  his  golden  verse  — 
Ay.  and  this  Kynris  also  —  did  I  take 
That  popular  name  of  thine  to  shadow  forth 
The  all-generating  powers  and  genial  heat 
I  >t  Nature, when  she  strikes  through  the  thick  blood 
Of  cattle,  and  light  is  large  and  lambe  are  glad 
Nosing  the  mother's  udder,  and  the  bird 
Makes  his  heart  voice  amid  the  blaze  of  flowers : 
Which  things  appear  the  work  of  mighty  Gods. 

The  Gods  !  and  if  I  go  my  work  is  left 
Unfinished  —  if  I  go.     The  Gods,  who  haunt 
The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  world, 
Where  never  oreeps  a  cloud,  or  moves  a  wind. 
Nor  ever  falls  ttfe  least  white  star  of  snow, 
Nor  ever  lowest  roll  <>f  thunder  moa- 
Nor  sound  of  human  sorrow  mounts  to  mar 
Their  sacred  everlasting  calm  !  and  such. 
Not  all  so  fine,  nor  so  divine  a  calm, 
Not  such,  nor  all  unlike  it,  man  may  gain 
Letting  his  own  life  go.     The  Gods,  the  Gods ! 
If  all  be  atoms,  how  then  should  the  Gods 
Being  atomic  not  be  dissoluble, 
Not  follow  the  great  law  V     My  master  held 
That  Gods  there  are,  for  all  men  so  believe. 
I  prest  my  footsteps  into  his,  and  meant 
Surely  to  lead  my  Memmius  in  a  train 
Of'tlowery  clauses  onward  to  the  proof 
That  Gods  there  are,  and  deathless.  Meant  ?  I  meant  ? 
I  have  forgotten  what  I  meant :  my  mind 
Stumbles,  and  all  my  faculties  are  "lamed. 

Look  where  another  of  our  Gods,  the  Sun, 
Apollo,  Delius,  or  of  older  use 
All-seeing  Hyperion  —  what  you  will  — 
Has  mounted  yonder ;  since  he  never  sware. 
Except  his  wrath  were  wreaked  on  wretched  man, 
That  he  would  only  shine  among  the  dead 
Hereafter ;  tales  !  for  never  yet  on  earth 
Could  dead  flesh  creep,  or  bits  of  roasting  ox 
Moan  round  the  spit ;  nor  knows  he  what  he  sees, 
King  of  the  East  although  he  seem,  and  girt 
With  song  and  flame  and  fragrance,  slowly  lifts 
His  golden  feet  on  those  impurpled  stairs 
That  climb  into  the  windy  halls  of  heaven  : 
And  here  he  glances  on  an  eye  new-born, 
And  gets  for  greeting  but  a  wail  of  pain  ; 
And  here  he  stays  upon  a  freezing  orb 
That  fain  would  gaze  upon  him  to  the  last : 
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And  here  upon  a  yellow  eyelid  fallen 

And  closed  by  those  who  mourn  a  friend  in  vain, 

Not  thankful  that  his  troubles  are  no  more. 

And  me,  although  his  fire  Ls  on  my  face 

Blinding,  lie  sees  not,  nor  at  all  can  tell 

Whether  I  mean  this  day  to  end  myself, 

Or  lend  an  ear  to  Plato  where  he  says, 

That  men  like  soldiers  may  not  quit  the  post 

Allotted  by  the  Gods  :  but  he  that  holds 

The  Gods  are  careless,  wherefore  need  he  care 

Greatly  for  them,  nor  rather  plunge  at  once, 

Being  troubled,  wholly  out  of  sight,  and  sink 

Past  earthquake  —  ay,  and  gout  and  stone,  that  break 

Body  toward  death,  and  palsy,  death-in-life, 

And  wretched  age  —  and  worst  disease  of  all, 

These  prodigies  of  myriad  nakednesses, 

And  twisted  shapes  of  lust,  unspeakable, 

Abominable,  strangers  at  my  hearth 

Not  welcome,  harpies  miring  every  dish, 

The  phantom  husks  of  something  foully  done, 

And  fleeting  through  the  boundless  universe, 

And  blasting  the  long  quiet  of  my  breast 

With  animal  heat  and  dire  insanity. 

How  should  the  mind,  except  it  loved  them,  clasp 
These  idols  to  herself?  or  do  they  fly 
Now  thinner,  and  now  thicker,  like  the  flakes 
In  a  fall  of  snow,  and  so  press  in,  perforce 
Of  multitude,  as  crowds  that  in  an  hour 
Of  civic  tumult  jam  the  doors,  and  bear 
The  keepers  down,  and  throng,  their  rags  and  they, 
The  basest,  far  into  that  council-hall 
Where  sit  the  best  and  stateliest  of  the  land  ? 

Can  I  not  fling  this  horror  off  me  again, 
Seeing  with  how  great  ease  Nature  can  smile, 
Balmier  and  nobler  from  her  bath  of  storm, 
At  random  ravage  ?  and  how  easily 
The  mountain  there  has  cast  his  cloudy  slouch, 

"VT  •  ,1*"  •  O7 

.Now  towering  o  er  him  in  serenest  air, 

A  mountain  o'er  a  mountain,  ay,  and  within 

All  hollow  as  the  hopes  and  fears  of  men. 

But  who  was  he,  that  in  the  garden  snared 
Picus  and  Faunus,  rustic  Gods  ?  a  tale 
To  laugh  at  —  more  to  laugh  at  in  myself — 
For  look  !  what  is  it  ?  there  ?  yon  arbutus 
Totters ;  a  noiseless  riot  underneath 
Strikes  through  the  wood,  sets  all  the  tops  quiver 

The  mountain  quickens  into  Nymph  and  Faun ; 
And  here  an  Oread  (how  the  sun  delights 
To  glance  and  shift  about  her  slippery  sides 
And  rosy  knees,  and  supple  roundedness, 
And  budded  bosom-peaks)  who  this  way  runs 
Before  the  rest  —  A  satyr ;  a  satyr  ;  see  — 
Follows ;  but  him  I  proved  impossible  ; 
Twy-natured  is-  no  nature  :  yet  he  draws 
Nearer  and  nearer,  and  I  scan  him  now 
Beastlier  than  any  phantom  of  his  kind 
That  ever  butted  his  rough  brother-brute 
For  lust  or  lusty  blood  or  provender  : 
I  hate,  abhor,  spit,  sicken  at  him  ;  and  she 
Loathes  him  as  well ;  such  a  precipitate  heel, 
Fledged  as  it  were  with  Mercury's  ankle-wing, 
Whirls  her  to  me:  but  will  she  fling  herself, 
Shameless  upon  me  ?     Catch  her,  goatfoot :  nay, 
Hide,  hide  them,  million-myrtled  wilderness, 
And  cavern-shadowing  laurels,  hide  !  do  I  wish 
What  ?  that  the  bush  were  leafless  ?  or  to  whelm 
All  of  them  in  one  massacre  ?     O  ye  Gods, 
I  know  you  careless,  yet  careless,  to  you 
From  chilly  want  and  ancient  use  I  call  — 
I  thought  I  lived  securely  as  yourselves  — 
No  lewdness,  narrowing  envy,  monkey-spite, 


No  madness  of  ambition,  avarice,  none  : 

No  larger  feast  than  under  plane  or  pine 

With  neighbors  laid  along  the  grass,  to  take 

Only  such  cups  as  left  us  friendly-warm, 

Affirming  each  his  own  philosophy  — 

Nothing  to  mar  the  sober  majesties 

Of  settled,  sweet,  Epicurean  life  — 

But  now  it  seems  some  unseen  monster  lays 

His  vast  and  filthy  hands  upon  my  will 

Wrenching  it  backward  into  his ;  and  spoils 

My  bliss  in  being ;  and  it  was  not  great ; 

For  save  when  shutting  reasons  up  in  rhythm, 

Or  Heliconian  honey  in  living  words, 

To  make  a  truth  less  harsh,  I  often  grew 

Tired  of  so  much  within  our  little  life, 

Or  of  so  little  in  our  little  life  — 

Poor  little  life  that  toddles  half  an  hour 

Crowned  with  a  flower  or  two,  and  there  an  end  — 

And  since  the  nobler  pleasure  seems  to  fade, 

Why  should  I,  beastlike  as  I  find  myself, 

Not  manlike  end  myself?  —  our  privilege  — 

What  beast  has  heart  to  do  it  ?     And  what  man, 

What  Roman  would  be  dragged  in  triumph  thus  ? 

Not  I,  not  he,  who  bears  one  name  with  her, 

Whose  death-blow  struck  the  dateless  doom  of  kings, 

When  brooking  not  the  Tarquin  in  her  veins, 

She  made  her  blood  in  sight  of  Collatine 

And  all  his  peers,  flushing  the  guiltless  air, 

Spout  from  the  maiden  fountain  in  her  heart. 

And  from  it  sprang  the  Commonwealth,  which  breaks 

As  I  am  breaking  now  ! 

And  therefore  now 
Let  her,  that  is  the  womb  and  tomb  of  all, 
Great  Nature  take,  and  forcing  far  apart 
Those  blind  beginnings  that  have  made  me  man 
Dash  them  anew  together  at  her  will 
Through  all  her  cycles  —  into  man  once  more, 
Or  beast  or  bird  or  fish,  or  opulent  flower  — 
But  till  this  cosmic  order  everywhere 
Shattered  into  one  earthquake  in  one  day 
Cracks  all  to  pieces,  —  and  that  hour  perhaps 
Is  not  so  far  when  momentary  man 
Shall  seem  no  more  a  something  to  himself, 
But  he,  his  hopes  and  hates,  his  homes  and  fanes, 
And  even  his  bones  long-laid  within  the  grave, 
The  very  sides  of  the  grave  itself  shall  pass, 
Vanishing,  atom  and  void,  atom  and  void, 
Into  the  unseen  forever,  —  till  that  hour, 
My  golden  work  in  which  I  told  a  truth 
That  stays  the  rolling  Ixionian  wheel, 
And  numbs  the  Fury's  ringlet-snake,  and  plucks 
The  mortal  soul  from  out  immortal  hell, 
Shall  stand  :  ay,  surely :  then  it  fails  at  last 
And  perishes  as  I  must ;  for  O  Thou, 
Passionless  bride,  divine  Tranquillity, 
Yearned  after  by  the  wisest  of  the  wise, 
Who  fail  to  find  thee,  being  as  thou  art 
Without  one  pleasure  and  without  one  pain, 
Howbeit  I  know  thou  surely  must  be  mine 
Or  soon  or  late,  yet  out  of  season,  thus 
I  woo  thee  roughly,  for  thou  carest  not 
How  roughly  men  may  woo  thee  so  they  win  — 
Thus  —  thus  :  the  soul  flies  out  and  dies  in  the  air." 

With  that  he  drove  the  knife  into  his  side  : 
She  heard  him  raging,  heard  him  fall ;  ran  in, 
Beat  breast,  tore  hair,  cried  out  upon  herself 
As  having  failed  in  duty  to  him,  shrieked 
That  she  but  meant  to  win  him  back,  fell  on  him, 
Clasped,  kissed  him,  wailed :  he  answered,  "  Care  not 

thou! 
What  matters  ?     All  is  over :     Fare  thee  well !  " 
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CHAPTER  XLIV.  {Continued.) 

So  far  Helen  Rolleston  was  a  type  of  her  sex  in 
its  treatment  of  inventors.  At  breakfast  she  became 
a  brilliant  exception.  The  moment  she  saw  Hazel 
seated  by  her  fire  in  dry  clothes  she  changed  her 
key,  and  made  him  relate  the  whole  business,  and 
.expressed  the  warmest  admiration  and  sympathy. 

"  But,"  said  she,  "  I  do  ask  you  not  to  repeat  this 
exploit  too  often ;  now,  don't  do  it  again  for  a  fort- 
night. The  island  will  not  run  away.  Ducks  come 
and  go  every  day,  and  your  health  is  very,  very 
precious." 

He  colored  with  pleasure,  and  made  the  promise 
at  once.  But,  during  this  fortnight,  events  occurred. 
In  the  first  place,  he  improved  his  invention.  He 
remembered  bow  a  duck,  over-weighted  by  a  crab, 
Which  was  fast  to  her  leg,  had  come  on  board  the 
boat.  Memory  dwelling  on  this,  and  invention  di- 
gesting it,  he  resolved  to  weight  his  next  batch  of 
ducks ;  for  he  argued  thus  :  "  Probably  our  ducks 
go  straight  from  this  to  the  great  American  Conti- 
nent. Then  it  may  be  long  ere  one  of  them  falls 
into  the  hands  of  a  man  ;  and  perhaps  that  man  will 
not  know  English.  But,  if  I  could  impede  the  Might 
of  my  ducks,  they  might  alight  on  ships:  and  three 
ships  out  of  four  know  English." 

Accordingly,  he  now  inserted  stones  of  various 
sizes  into  the  little  bags.  It  was  a  matter  of  nice 
calculation  :  the  problem  was  to  weight  the  birds  just 
so  much  that  they  might  be  able 'to  fly  three  or  four 
hundred  miles,  or  about  half  as  far  as  their  unen- 
cumbered companions. 

But  in-  the  midst  of  all  this,  a  circumstance  oc- 
curred that  would  have  made  a  vain  man,  or  indeed 
most  men,  fling  the  whole  thing  away.  Helen  and 
he  came  to  a  rupture.  It  began  by  her  fault,  and 
continued  by  his.  She  did  not  choose  to  know  her 
own  mind,  and,  in  spite  of  secret  warnings  from  her 
better  judgment,  she  was  driven  by  curiosity  or  by 
the  unhappy  restlessness  to  which  her  sex  are  pecu- 
liarly subject  at  odd  times,  to  sound  Hazel  as  to  the 
meaning  of  a  certain  epigram  that  rankled  in  her. 
And  she  did  it  in  the  most  feminine  way,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the   least  direct:   whereas  the  safest  way 


would  have  been  to  grasp  the  nettle,  if  she  could 
not  let  it  alone. 

Said  she  one  day,  quietly,  though  with  a  deep 
blush  :    "  Do  you  know  Mr.  Arthur  Wardlaw  ?  " 

1  Easel  gave  a  shiver,  and  said  "  I  do." 

•*  1  )o  you  know  anything  about  him  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  Nothing  to  his  discredit,  I  am  sure." 

"If  you  are  sure,  why  ask  me  V  Do  I  ever  men- 
tion his  name  V" 

"  Perhaps  you  do,  sometimes,  without  intending  it." 

"You  are  mistaken:  he  is  in  your  thought*,  no 
doubt;  but  not  in  mine." 

44  Ought  I  to  forget  people  entirely,  and  what  I 
owe  them  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  Question  I  decline  to  go  into." 

"  How  harshly  you  speak  to  me  r  Is  that  fair  ? 
You  know  my  engagement,  and  that  honor  and 
duty  draw  me  to  England;  yet  I  am  happy  here. 
You,  who  are  so  good  and  strong,  might  pity  me  at 
least ;  for  I  am  torn  this  way  and  that :  "  and  here 
the  voice  ceased,  and  the  tears  began  to  flow. 

"  I  do  pity  you,"  said  Hazel :  "  I  must  pity  any 
one  who  is  obliged  to  mention  honor  and  duty  in 
the  same  breath  as  Arthur  Wardlaw." 

At  this  time  Helen  drew#back,  offended  bitterly. 
"  That  pity  I  reject  and  scorn,"  said  she.  "  No,  I 
plighted  my  faith  with  my  eyes  open,  and  to  a 
worthy  object.  I  never  knew  him  blacken  any 
person  who  was  not  there  to  speak  for  himself,  and 
that  is  a  very  worthy  trait,  in  my  opinion.  The 
absent  are  like  children ;  they  are  helpless  to  defend 
themselves." 

Hazel  racked  with  jealousy,  and  irritated  at  this 
galling  comparison,  lost  his  temper  for  once,  and 
said  those  who  lay  traps  must  not  complain  if  others 
fall  into  them. 

"  Traps !     Who  lay  them  ?  " 

"  You  did,  Miss  Rolleston.  Did  I  ever  conde- 
scend to  mention  that  man's  name  since  we  have  been 
on  the  island  ?     It  is  you  make  me  talk  of  him." 

"  Condescend  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  word.  Nor  will'  I  ever  deign  to 
mention  him  again.  If  my  love  had  touched  your 
heart,  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  aiention  him, 
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for  then  I  should  have  been  bound  to  tell  you  a 
story  in  which  he  is  mixed,  my  own  miserable  story, 
—  my  blood  boils  against  the  human  race  when  I 
think  of  it.  But  no,  I  see  I  am  nothing  to  you  ; 
and  I  will  be  silent." 

"  It  is  very  cruel  of  you  to  say  that,"  replied 
Helen,  with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  "  tell  me  your  story, 
and  you  will  see  whether  you  are  nothing  to  me." 

"  Not  one  word  of  it,"  said  Hazel,  slowly,  "  until 
you  have  forgotten  that  man  exists." 

"  Oh  !  thank  you,  sir,  this  is  plain  speaking.  I 
am  to  forget  honor  and  plighted  faith  ;  and  then 
you  will  trust  me  with  your  secrets,  when  I  have 
shown  myself  unworthy  to  be  trusted  with  anything. 
Keep  your  secrets,  and  I  '11  try  and  keep  faith  :  ay, 
and  I  shall  keep  it,  too,  as  long  as  there  s  life  in  my 
body." 

"  Can't  you  keep  faith  without  torturing  me,  who 
love  you  ?  " 

Helen's  bosom  began  to  heave  at  this,  but  she 
fought  bravely.  "Love  me  less,  and  respect  me 
more,"  said  she,  -panting;  "you  affront  me,  you 
frighten  me.  I  looked  on  you  as  a  brother,  a  dear 
brother.  But  now  I  am  afraid  of  you  —  I  am 
afraid  —  " 

He  was  so  injudicious  as  to  interrupt  her,  instead 
of  giving  her  time  to  contradict  herself.  "  You 
have  nothing  to  fear,"  said  he ;  "  keep  this  side  of 
the  island,  and  I  '11  live  on  the  other,  rather  than 
hear  the  name  of  Arthur  Wardlaw." 

Helen's  courage  failed  her  at  that  spirited  propo- 
sal, and  she  made  no  reply  at  all,  but  turned  her 
back  haughtily,  and  went  away  from  him,  only 
when  she  had  got  a  little  way  her  proud  head 
drooped,  and  she  went  crying. 

A  coolness  sprang  up  between  them,  and  neither 
of  them  knew  how  to  end  it.  Hazel  saw  no  way  to 
serve  her  now,  except  by  flying  weighted  ducks ; 
and  he  gave  his  mind  so  to  this  that  one  day  he  told 
her  he  had  twenty-seven  ducks  in  the  air,  all 
charged,  and  two  thirds  of  them  weighted.  He 
thought  that  must  please  her  now.  To  his  surprise 
and  annoyance,  she  received"  the  intelligence  coldly, 
and  asked  him  whether  it  was  not  cruel  to  the 
birds. 

Hazel  colored  with  mortification  at  his  great  act 
of  self-denial  being  so  received. 

He  said,  "  I  don't  think  my  worst  enemy  can  say 
I  am  wantonly  cruel  to  God's  creatures." 

Helen  threw  in,  deftly,  "  And  I  am  not  your 
worst  enemy."  « 

"  But  what  other  way  is  there  to  liberate  you  from 
this  island,  where  you  have  nobody  to  speak  to  but 
me  ?  Well,  selfishness  is  the  best  course.  Think 
only  of  others,  and  you  are  sure  not  to  please 
them." 

"  If  you  want  to  please  people,  you  must  begin 
by  understanding  them,"  said  the  lady,  not  ill- 
naturedly. 

"  But  if  they  don't  understand  themselves  V  " 

"  Then  pity  them  ;  you  can,  for  you  are  a  man." 

"What  hurts  me,"  said  Hazel,  "  is  that  you  really 
seem  to  think  I  fly  these  ducks  for  my  pleasure. 
Why,  if  I  had  my  wish,  you  and  I  should  never 
leave  this  island,  nor  any  other  person  set  a  foot  on 
it.     I  am  frank,  you  see." 

"  Rather  too  frank." 

"  What  does  it  matter,  since  I  Jo  my  duty  all  the 
same,  and  fly  the  ducks?  But  sometimes  I  do 
yearn  for  a  word  of  praise  for  it;  and  that  word 
never  comes." 

"  It  is  a  praiseworthy  act,"  said  Helen,  but  so  icily 


that  it  is  a  wonder  he  ever  flew  another  duck  after 
that. 

"  No  matter,"  said  he,  and  his  hand  involuntarily 
sought  his  heart ;  "  you  read  me  a  sharp  but  whole- 
some lesson,  that  we  should  do  our  duty  for  our 
duty's  sake.  And  as  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  my  duty 
to  liberate  you  and  restore  you  to  those  you  —  I  '11 
fly  three  ducks  to-morrow  morning  instead  of  two." 

"It  is  not  done  by  my  advice,"  said  Helen. 
"  You  will  certainly  make  yourself  ill." 

M  O,  that  is  all  nonsense  ! "  said  Hazel. 

"  You  are  rude  to.  me,"  said  Helen,  "  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  I  deserve  it."  i 

"  Rude,  am  I  ?  Then  I  '11  say  no  more,"  said 
Hazel,  half  humbly,  half  doggedly. 

His  parchment  was  exhausted,  and  he  was  driven 
to  another  expedient.  He  obtained  alcohol  by  dis- 
tillation from  rum,  and  having  found  dragon's  blood 
in  its  pure  state,  little  ruby  drops,  made  a  deep  red 
varnish  that  defied  water ;  he  got  slips  of  bark, 
white  inside,  cut  his  inscription  deep  on  the  inner 
side,  and  filled  the  incised  letters  with  this  red 
varnish.  He  had  forty-eight  ducks  in  the  air.  and 
was  rising  before  daybreak  to  catch  another  couple, 
when  he  was  seized  with  a  pain  in  the  right  hip  and 
knee,  and  found  he  could  hardly  walk,  so  he  gave  in 
that  morning,  and  kept  about  the  premises.  But  he 
got  worse,  and  he  had  hardly  any  use  in  his  right 
side,  from  the  waist  downwards,  and  was  in  great 
pain. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  pain  and  loss  of  power 
increased,  and  resisted  all  his  remedies :  there  was 
no  fever  to  speak  of;  but  Nature  was  grimly  reveng- 
ing herself  for  many  a  gentler  warning  neglected. 
When  he  realized  his  condition,  he  was  terribly  cut 
up,  and  sat  on  the  sand  with  his  head  in  his  hands 
for  nearly  two  hours.  But,  after  that  period  of  de- 
spondency, he  got  up,  took  his  boat-hook,  and  using 
it  as  a  staff,  hobbled  to  his  arsenal,  and  set  to  work. 

Amongst  his  materials  was  a  young  tree  he  had 
pulled  up ;  the  roots  ran  at  right  angles  to  the  stem. 
He  just  sawed  off'  the  ends  of  the  roots,  and  then 
proceeded  to  shorten  the  stem. 

But  meantime,  Helen,  who  had  always  a  secret 
eye  on  him  and  his  movements,  had  seen  there  was 
something  wrong,  and  came  timidly  and  asked  what 
was  the  matter. 

'•  Nothing."  said  he,  doggedly. 

"  Then  why  did  you  sit  so  long  on  the  sand  ?  I 
never  saw  you  like  that." 

"  I  was  ruminating." 

"  What  upon  ?     Not  that  I  have  any  right  to  ask." 

"  On  the  arrogance  and  folly  of  men  ;  they  at- 
tempt more  than  they  can  do,  and  despise  the  petty 
prudence  and  common-sense  of  women,  and  smart  for 
it :  as  I  am  smarting  now  for  being  wiser  than  you." 

"  O  ! "  said  Helen  ;  "  why,  what  is  the  matter  V  and 
what  is  that  you  have  made  ?  It  looks  like  —  O 
dear  !  " 

"  It  is  a  crutch,"  said  Hazel,  with  forced  calmness  : 
"  and  I  am  a  cripple." 

Helen  clasped  her  hands,  and  stood  trembling. 

Hazel  lost  his  self-control  for  a  moment,  and  cried 
out  in  a  voice  of  agony,  "  A  useless  cripple.  I  wish 
I  was  dead  and  out  of  the  way." 

Then,  ashamed  of  having  given  way  befor.  • 
he  seized  his  crutch,  placed  the  crook  under  his  arm, 
and  turned  sullenly  away  fiom  her. 

Four  steps  he  took  with  his  crutch. 

She  caught  him  with  two  movements  of  her  sup- 
ple and  vigorous  frame- 
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She  just  laid  her  left  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder, 
and  with  her  right  she  stole  the  crutch  softly  away, 
and  let  it  fall  upon  the  sand.  She  took  his  right 
hand,  and  put  it  to  her  lips  like  a  subject  paying 
homage  to  her  sovereign ;  and  then  she  put  her 
strong  arm  under  his  shoulder,  still  holding  his  right 
hand  in  hers,  and  looked  in  his  face.  "  No  wooden 
crutches  when  I  am  by,"  said  she,  in  a  low  voice, 
full  of  devotion. 

He  stood  surprised,  and  his  eyes  began  to  fill. 

"  Come,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  of  music.  And,  thus 
aided,  he  went  with  her  to  her  cavern.  As  they 
went,  she  asked  him  tenderly  where  the  pain  was. 

"  It  was  in  my  hip  and  knee,"  he  said  :  "  but  now 
it  is  nowhere ;  for  joy  has  come  back  to  my  heart." 

"  And  to  mine  too,"  said  Helen ;  "  except  for  this." 

The  quarrel  dispersed  like  a  cloud,  under  this  ca- 
lamity. There  was  no  formal  reconciliation  ;  no  dis- 
cussion ;  and  this  was  the  wisest  course :  for  the  un- 
happy situation  remained  unchanged  ;  and  the 
friendliest  discussion  could  only  fan  the  embers  of 
discord  and  misery  gently,  instead  of  fiercely. 

The  pair  so  strangely  thrown  together  commenced 
a  new  chapter  of  their  existence.  It  was  not  patient 
and  nurse  over  again ;  Hazel,  though  very  lame,  had 
too  much  spirit  left  to  accept  that  position.  But  still 
the  sexes  became  in  a  measure  reversed, — Helen  the 
fisherman  and  forager,  Hazel  the  cook  and  domestic. 

He  was  as  busy  as  ever,  but  in  a  narrow  circle  ; 
he  found  pearl  oysters  near  the  sunk  galleon,  and, 
ere  he  had  been  lame  many  weeks,  he  had  entirely 
lined  the  sides  of  the  cavern  with  mother-of-pearl 
set  in  cement,  and  close  as  mosaic. 

Every  day  in-  nimoil  an  hour  in  Paradise;  for  his 
living  cruteh  made  him  take  a  little  walk  with  her: 
her  hand  !nld  his;  her  arm  supported  his  shoulder: 
her  sweet  face  was  near  his.  full  of  tender  solicitude; 
thcv  seemed  to  be  one;  and  spoke  in  whispers  to 
each  other,  like  thinking  aloud.  The  causes  of  hap- 
piness were  ever  present;  the  causes  of  unhappiniv- 
were  out  of  sight,  and  showed  no  signs  of  approach. 

And  of  the  two,  Helen  was  the  happiest.  Before 
a  creature  so  pure  as  this  marries  and  has  children, 
the  great  maternal  instinct  is  still  there,  but  feeds  on 
what  it  can  get,  —  first  a  doll,  and  then  some  help- 
less creature  or  other.  Too  often  she  wastes  her 
heart's  milk  on  something  grown  up,  but  as  selfish  as 
a  child.  Helen  was  more  lbrtunate  ;  her  child  was 
her  hero,  now  so  lame  that  he  must  lean  on  her  to 
walk.  The  days  passed  by,  and  the  island  was  fast 
becoming  the  world  to  those  two,  and  as  bright  a 
world  as  ever  shone  on  two  mortal  creatures. 

It  was  a  happy  dream. 

What  a  pity  that  dreams  dissolve  so  soon !  This 
had  lasted  for  nearly  two  months,  and  Hazel  was 
getting  better,  though  still  not  well  enough,  or  not 
fool  enough,  to  dismiss  his  live  crutch,  when  one  af- 
ternoon Helen,  who  had  been  up  on  the  heights, 
observed  a  dark  cloud  in  the  blue  sky  towards  the 
west.  There  was  not  another  cloud  visible,  and  the 
air  marvellously  clear ;  time,  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  before  sunset.  She  told  Hazel  about  this 
solitary  cloud,  and  asked  him,  with  some  anxiety,  if 
it  portended  another  storm.  He  told  her  to  be'un- 
der  no  alarm,  —  there  were  no  tempests  in  that  lati- 
tude except  at  the  corning  in  and  going  out  of  the 
rains,  —  but  he  should  like  to  go  round  the  Point 
and  look  at  her  cloud. 

She  lent  him  her  arm,  and  they  went  round  the 
Point ;  and  there  they  saw  a  cloud  entirely  different 


from  anything  they  had  ever  seen  since  they  were 
on  the  island.  It  was  like  an  enormous  dark  ribbon 
stretched  along  the  sky;  at  some  little  height  above 
the  horizon.  Notwithstanding  its  prodigious  length 
it  got  larger  before  their  very  eyes. 

Hazel  started. 

Helen  felt  him  start,  and  asked  him,  with  some  * 
surprise,  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Cloud  ! "  said  he,  "  that  is  no  cloud.     That  is 
smoke." 

"  Smoke ! "  echoed  Helen,  becoming  agitated  in 
her   turn. 

"  Yes ;  the  breeze  is  northerly,  and  carries  the 
smoke  nearer  to  us  ;  it  is  the  smoke  of  a  steamboat." 


CHAPTER  XLV, 

Both  werp  greatly  moved ;  and  after  one  swift 
glance  Helen  stole  at  him,  neither  looked  at  the 
other.     They  spoke  in  flurried  whispers. 

••  Can  they  see  the  island  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know ;  it  depends  on  how  far  the  boat  is 
ta  windward  of  her  smoke." 

"  How  shall  we  know  ?  ■ 

M  If  she  sees  the  island,  she  will  make  for  it  that 
moment." 

"  Why  ?  do  ships  never  pass  an  unknown 
island  ?  " 

*  Yes.     But  that  steamer  will  not  pass  us." 

"But  why?" 

At  this  question  Hazel  hung  his  head,  and  his 
lip  quivered.  He  answered  her  at  last.  "Because 
she  is  looking  for  you." 

a  was  struck  dumb  at  this. 

He  gave  his  reasons.  "  Steamers  never  visit 
these  waters.  Love  has  brought  that  steamer  out ; 
love  that  will  not  go  unrewarded.  Arthur  Ward- 
law  is  on  board  that  ship." 

■  Have  they  seen  us  yet  ?  " 

Hazel  forced  on  a  kind  of  dogged  fortitude.  He 
said,  "  When  the  smoke  ceases  to  elongate,  you  will 
know  they  have  changed  their  course,  and  they  will 
change  their  course  the  moment  the  man  at  the 
masthead  sees  us." 

"  Oh  !  But  how  do  you  know  they  have  a  man 
at  the  masthead  ?  • 

"  I  know  by  myself.  I  should  have  a  man  at  the 
masthead  night  and  day." 

And  now  the  situation  was  beyond  words.  They 
both  watched,  and  watched,  to  see  the. line  of  smoke 
cease. 

It  continued  to  increase,  and  spread  eastward ; 
and  that  proved  the  steamer  was  continuing  her 
course. 

The  sun  drew  close  to  the  horizon. 

"  They  don't  see  us,"  said  Helen,  faintly. 

"No,"  said  Hazel;  "  not  yet." 

"And  the  sun  is  just  setting.  It  is  all  over." 
She  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  a  moment, 
and  then,  after  a  sob  or  two,  she  said  almost  cheer- 
fully, "  Well,  dear  friend,  we  were  happy  till  that 
smoke  came  to  disturb  us :  let  us  try  and  be  as 
happy  now  it  is  gone.  Don't  smile  like  that,  it 
makes  me  shudder." 

"  Did  I  smile  ?  It  must  have  been  at  your  sim- 
plicity in  thinking  we  have  seen  the  last  of  that 
steamer." 

"  And  so  we  have." 
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"  Not  so.     In  three  hours  she  will  be  at  anchor 
in  that  bay." 

"  Why,  what  will  bring  her  ?  " 

"  I  shall  bring  her." 

"  You  ?     How  ?  " 

"  By  lighting  my  bonfire." 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 

Helex  had  forgotten  all  about  the  bonfire.  She 
now  asked  whether  he  was  sure  those  on  board  the 
steamer  could  see  the  bonfire.  Then  Hazel  told 
her  that  it  was  now  of  prodigious  size  and  height. 
Some  six  months  before  he  was  crippled  he  had 
added  and  added  to  it. 

"  That  bonfire,"  said  he,  "  will  throw  a  ruddy 
glare  over  the  heavens,  that  they  can't  help  seeing 
on  board  the  steamer.  Then,  as  they  are  not  on  a 
course,  but  on  a  search,  they  will  certainly  run  a 
few  miles  southward  to  see  what  it  is.  They  will 
say  it  is  either  a  beacon  or  a  ship  on  fire  ;  and,  in 
either  case,  they  will  turn  the  boat's  head  this  way. 
Well,  before  they  have  run  southward  half  a  dozen 
miles,  their  lookout  will  see  the  bonfire,  and  the 
island  in  its  light.  Let  us  get  to  the  boat,  my 
lucifers  are  there." 

She  lent  him  her  arm  to  the  boat,  and  stood  by 
while  he  made  his  preparations.  They  were  very 
simple.  He  took  a  pine  torch  and  smeared  it  all 
over  with  pitch;  then  put  his  lucifer-box  in  his 
bosom,  and  took  his  crutch.  His  face  was  drawn 
pitiably,  but  his  closed  lips  betrayed  unshaken  and 
unshakable  resolution.  He  shouldered  his  crutch, 
and  hobbled  up  as  far  as  the  cavern.  Here  Helen 
interposed. 

"  Don't  you  go  toiling  up  the  hill,"  said  she. 
"  Give  me  the  lucifers  and  the  torch,  and  let  me 
light  the  beacon.  I  shall  be  there  in  half  the  time 
you  will." 

"  Thank  you  !  thank  you  !  "  said  Hazel,  eagerly, 
not  to  say  violently.  • 

He  wanted  it  done ;  but  it  killed  him  to  do  it. 
He  then  gave  her  his  instructions. 

"  It  is  as  big  as  a  haystack,"  said  he,  "  and  as  dry 
as  a  chip ;  and  there  are  eight  bundles  of  straw 
placed  expressly.  Light  the  bundles  to  windward 
first,  then  the  others  ;  it  will  soon  be  all  in  a  blaze." 

"Meanwhile,"  said  Helen,  "you  prepare  our 
supper.     I  feel  quite  faint  —  for  want  of  it." 

Hazel  assented. 

"  It  is  the  last  we  shall  — "  he  was  going  to 
say  it  was  the  last  they  would  eat  together  ;  but  his 
voice  failed  him,  and  he  hobbled  into  the  cavern, 
and  tried  to  smother  his  emotion  in  work.  He 
lighted  the  fire,  and  blew  it  into  a  flame  with  a 
palmetto-leaf,  and  then  he  sat  down  awhile,  very 
sick  at  heart ;  then  he  got  up  and  did  the  cooking, 
sighing  all  the  time  ;  and,  just  when  he  was  begin- 
ning to  wonder  why  Helen  was  so  long  lighting 
eight  bundles  of  straw,  she  came  in,  looking  pale. 

"  Is  it  all  right  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Go  and  look,"  said  she.  "  No,  let  us  have  our 
supper  first. 

Neither  had  any  appetite:  they  sat  and  kept 
casting  strange  looks  at  one  another. 

To  divert  this  anyhow  Hazel  looked  up  at  the 
roof,  and  said  faintly,  "  If  I  had  known,  I  would 
have  made  more  haste,  and  set  pearl  there  as  well." 

"  What  does  that  matter?  "  said  Helen,  looking 
down. 
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"  Not  much,  indeed,"  replied  he,  sadly.  "  I  am 
a  fool  to  utter  such  childish  regrets ;  and,  more 
than  that,  I  am  a  mean  selfish  cur  to  have  a  reoret. 
Come,  come,  we  can't  eat ;  let  us  go  round  the 
Point  and  see  the  waves  reddened  by  the  beacon 
that  gives  you  back  to  the  world  you  were  born  to 
embellish." 

Helen  said  she  would  go  directly.  And  her 
languid  reply  contrasted  strangely  with  his  excite- 
ment. She  played  with  her  supper,  and  wasted 
time  in  a  very  unusual  way,  until  he  told  her  plump 
she  was  not  really  eating,  and  he  could  wait  no 
longer,  he  must  go  and  see  how  the  beacon  was 
burning. 

"  O,  very  well,"  said  she ;  and  they  went  down 
to  the  beach. 

She  took  his  crutch  and  gave  it  to  him.  This 
little  thing  cut  him  to  the  heart.  It  was  the  first 
time  she  had  accompanied  him  so  far  as  that  with- 
out offering  herself  to  be  his  crutch.  He  sighed 
deeply,  as  he  put  the  crutch  under  his  arm ;  but 
he  was  too  proud  to  complain,  only  he  laid  it  all  on 
the  approaching  steamboat. 

The  subtle  creature  by  his  side  heard  the  sigh, 
and  smiled  sadly  at  being  misunderstood,  —  but 
what  man  could  understand  her?  They  hardly 
spoke  till  they  reached  the  Point.  The  waves 
glittered  in  the  moonlight :  there  was  no  red  light 
on  the  water. 

"  Why,  what  is  this  ?  "  said  Hazel.  "  You  can't 
have  lighted  the  bonfire  in  eight  places,  as  I  told 
you." 

She  folded  her  arms  and  stood  before  him  in  an 
attitude  of  defiance  ;  all  but  her  melting  eye. 

"  I  have  not  lighted  it  at  all,"  said  she. 

Hazel  stood  aghast.  "  What  have  I  done  ?  "  he 
cried.  "  Duty,  manhood,  everything,  demanded 
that  I  should  light  that  beacon,  and  I  trusted  it  to 
you." 

Helen's  attitude  of  defiance  melted  away:  she 
began  to  cower,  and  hid  her  blushing  face  in  her 
hands.  Then  she  looked  up  imploringly.  Then 
she  uttered  a  wild  and  eloquent  cry,  and  fled  from 
him  like  the  wind. 


CHAPTER  XL VII. 

That  cloud  was  really  the  smoke  of  the  Spring- 
bok, which  had  mounted  into  air  so  thin  that  it 
could  rise  no  higher.  The  boat  herself  was  many 
miles  to  the  northward,  returning  full  of  heavy 
hearts  from  a  fruitless  search.  She  came  back  in  a 
higher  parallel  of  latitude,  intending  afterwards  to 
steer  N.W.  to  Easter  Island.  The  life  was  gone 
out  of  the  ship;  the  father  was  deeply  dejected,  and 
the  crew  could  no  longer  feign  the  hope  they  did 
not  feel.  Having  pursued  the  above  course  to 
within  four  hundred  miles  of  Juan  Fernandez, 
General  Rolleston  begged  the  captain  to  make  a  bold 
deviation  to  the  S.AV.,  and  then  see  if  they  could 
find  nothing  there  before  going  to  Easter  Island. 

Captain  Moreland  was  very  unwilling  to  go  to 
the  S.W.,  the  more  so  as  coal  was  getting  short. 
However,  he  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse  General 
Rolleston  anything.  There  was  a  northerly  breeze. 
He  had  the  fires  put  out,  and,  covering  the  ship 
with  canvas,  sailed  three  hundred  miles  S.W.  But 
found  nothing.  Then  he  took  in  sail,  got  up  steam 
again,  and  away  for  Easter  Island.  The  ship  ran 
so  fast  that  she  had  got  into  latitude  thirty-two  by 
ten  a.m.  next  morning. 
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At  10b.  15m.  the  dreary  monotony  of  this  cruise 
•was  broken  by  the  man  at  the  mast-head. 

"  On  deck  there  !  " 

"  Hullo ! " 

"  The  schooner  on  our  weather-bow  !  " 

"  Well,  what  of  her  ?  " 

"  She  has  luffed." 

"  Well,  what  o'  that  ?  " 

"  She  lias  altered  her  course." 

"  How  many  points  ?  " 

"  She  was  sailing  S.E.,  and  now  her  head  is 
N.E." 

"  That  is  curious." 

General  Rolleston,  who  had  come  and  listened 
with  a  grain  of  hope,  now  sighed,  and  turned  away. 

The  captain  explained  kindly  that  the  man  was 
quite  right  to  draw  his  captain's  attention  to  the 
fact  of  a  trading-vessel  altering  her  course.  "There 
is  a  sea-grammar,  General,"  said  he ;  "  and,  when 
one  seaman  sees  another  violate  it,  he  concludes 
there  is  some  reason  or  other..  Now,  Jack,  what 
d'  ye  make  of  her  ?  " 

M  I  can't  make  much  of  her :  she  don't  seem  to 
know  her  own  mind,  that  is  all.  At  ten  o'clock 
she  was  bound  for  Valparaiso  or  the  Island.  But 
now  she  has  come  about  and  beating  to  windward." 

"  Bound  for  Easter  Island  ?  " 

"  I  dunno." 

"  Keep  your  eye  on  her." 

'•  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

Captain  Moreland  told  General  Rolleston  that 
very  lew  ships  went  to  Easter  Island,  which  lies  in 
a  lovely  climate,  but  is  a  miserable  place  ;  and  he 
was  telling  the  General  that  it  is  inhabited  by  sav- 
ages of  a  low  order,  who  half  worship  the  relies  of 
masonry  left  by  their  .more  civilized  predeca 
when  Jack  hailed  the  deck  again. 

••  Well,"  said  the  captain. 

"  I  think  she  is  bound  for  the  Springbok." 

The  soldier  received  this  conjecture  with  aston- 
ishment and  incredulity,  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
The  steamboat  headed  X.W.,  right  in  the  wind's 
Sixteen  miles  off,*at  least,  a  ship  was  sailing 
N.E.  So  that  the  two  courses  might  be  repre- 
sented thus : — 
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And  there  hung  in  the  air,  like  a  black  mark  against 
the  blue  sky,  a  fellow,  whose  oracular  voice  came 
down  and  said  B  was  endeavoring  to  intercept  A. 

Nevertheless,  time  confirmed  the  conjecture  ;  the 
schooner,  having  made  a  short  board  to  the  N.E., 
came  about,  and  made  a  long  board  due  west,  which 
was  as  near  as  she  could  lie  to  the  wind.  On  this 
Captain  Moreland  laid  the  steamboat's  head  due 
north.     This  brought  the  vessels  rapidly  together. 

When  they  were  about  two  miles  distant,  the 
stranger  slackened  sail  and  hove  to,  hoisting  stars 
and  stripes  at  her  mizzen.  The  union  jack  went  up 
the  shrouds  of  the  Springbok  directly,  and  she  pur- 
sued her  course,  but  gradually  slackened  her  steam. 

General  Rolleston  walked  the  deck  in  great  agi- 
tation, and  now  indulged  in  wild  hopes,  which  Cap- 
tain Moreland  thought  it  best  to  discourage  at 
once. 

"Ah,  sir,"  he- said  ;  "don't  you  run  into  the 
other  extreme,  and  imagine  he  has  come  on  our 


business.  It  is  at  sea  as  it  is  ashore  :  if  a  man  goes 
out  of  his  course  to  speak  to  you.  it  is  for  his  own 
sake,  not  yours.  This  Yankee  has  got  men  sick 
with  scurvy,  and  is  come  for  lime-juice.  Or  his 
water  is  out.     Or — hallo,  savages  aboard." 

It  was  too  true.  The  schooner  had  a  cargo  of 
savages,  male  and  female;  the  males  were  nearly 
naked,  but  the  females,  strange  to  say,  were  dressed 
to  the  throat  in  ample  robes,  with  broad  and  llowing 
skirts,  and  had  little  coronets  on  their  heads.  A~ 
soon  as  the  schooner  hove  to,  the  fiddle  had  struck 
up,  and  the  savages  were  now  dancing  in  parties 
of  four  ;  the  men  doing  a  sort  of  monkey  hornpipe 
in  quick  pace,  with  their  hands  nearly  touching  the 
ground ;  the  women,  on  the  contrary,  erect  and 
queenly,  swept  about  in  slow  rhythm,  with  most 
graceful  and  coquettish  movements  of  the  arms 
and  hands,  and  bewitching  smiles. 

The  steamboat  came  alongside,  but  at  a  certain 
distance,  to  avoid  all  chance  of  collision :  and  the 
crew  clustered  at  the  side  and  cheered  the  sa* 
dancing.     The  poor  General  was  forgotten  at  the 
merry  sight. 

Presently  a  negro  in  white  cotton,  with  a  face 
blacker  than  the  savages,  stepped  forward  and 
hoisted  a  Board,  on  which  was  printed  very  large 
Auk  you 

Having  .allowed  this  a  moment  to  sink  into  the 
mind,  he  reversed  tire  board,  and  showed  these 
words,  also  printed  large,  Thk  SPBUTGBOK? 

There  was  a  thrilling  'murmur  on  board;  and, 
after  a  pause  of  surprise,  the  question  was  answered 
by  a  loud  cheer  and  waving  of  hats. 

The  reply  was  perfectly  understood ;  almost  im- 
mediately a  boat  was  lowered  by  some,  novel  ma- 
chinery, and  pulled  towards  the  steamer.  There 
two  men  in  it :  the  skipper  and  the  negro. 
The  skipper  came  up  the  side  of  the  Springbok. 
He  was  loosely  dressed  in  some  light  drab-colored 
stuff  and  a  huge  straw  hat :  a  man  with  a  long 
Puritanical  head,  a  nose  inclined  to  be  aquiline, 
a  face  bronzed  by  weather  and  heat,  thin,  resolute 
lips,  and  a  square  chin.  But  for  a  certain  breadth 
between  his  keen  gray  eves,  which  revealed  more 
intellect  than  Cromwell's  Ironsides  were  encum- 
bered with,  he  might  have  passed  for  one  of  that 
hard-praying,  harder-hitting  fraternity. 

He  came  on  deck,  just  touched  his  hat,  as  if  to 
brush  away  a  fly,  and,  removing  an  enormous  cigar 
from  his  mouth,  said,  "  Wal,  and  so  this  is  the 
Springbok.  Spry  little  boat  she  is :  how  many 
knots  can  ye  get  out  of  her  now  ?  Not  that  I  am 
curious." 

"  About  twelve  knots." 

"  And  when  the  steam 's  off  the  bile,  how  many 
can  you  sail  ?     Not  that  it  is  my  business." 

'■  Eight  or  nine.     What  is  your  business?  " 

"  Hum  !  You  have  been  over  some  water  looking 
for  that  gal.     Where  do  ye  hail  from  last  V  " 

"  The  Society  Islands.  Did  you  board  me  to  hear 
me  my  catechism  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  not  one  of  your  prying  sort.  Where 
are  ye  bound  for  now  V  " 

"  I  am  bound  for  Easter  Island." 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  of  the  gal  ?  " 

"No." 

"  And  when  do  ye  expec'  to  go  back  to  England 
as  wise  as  ye  came  ?  " 

"  Never  while  the  ship  can  swim,"  cried  Moreland, 
angrily,  to  hide  his  despondency  from  this  stranger. 
"  And  now  it  is  my  turn,  I  think.  What  schooner 
is  this '?  by  whom  commanded,  and  whither  bound  ? 
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"  The  Julia  Dodd ;  Joshua  Fullalove ;  bound  for 
Juan  Fernandez  with  the  raw  material  of  civiliza- 
tion—  look  at  the  varmint  skippin'  —  and  a  print- 
incr-press ;  an'  that's  the  instrument  of  civilization, 
I  ratther  think." 

"  Well,  sir ;  and  why  in  Heaven's  name  did  you 
change  your  course  ?  " 

M  Wal,  I  reckon  I  changed  it  —  to  tell  you  a.  lie." 

"To  tell  us  a  lie?" 

"  Ay ;  the  darnedest  etarnal  lie  that  ever  came  out 
of  a  man's  mouth.  Fust,  there  's  an  unknown  island 
somewheres  about.  That 's  a  kinder  nourish  before- 
hand. On  that  island  there 's  an  English  gal 
wrecked." 

Exclamations  burst  forth  on  every  side  at  this. 

u  And  she  is  so  tarnation  'cute,  she  is  Hying  ducks 
all  over  creation  with  a  writing  tied  to  their  legs, 
telling  the  tale,  and  setting  down  the  longitude. 
There,  if  that  is  n't  a  buster,  I  hope  I  may  never  live 
to  tell  another." 

"  God  bless  you,  sir,"  cried  the  General.  "  Where 
is  the  island '? " 

'•  What  island  ?  " 

'■  The  island  where  my  child  is  wrecked." 

"  What,  are  you  the  gal's  father  ?  "  said  Joshua, 
with  a  sudden  touch  of  feeling. 

"  I  am,  sir.  Pray  withhold  nothing  from  me  you 
know." 

"  Why,  Cunnle,"  said  the  Yankee,  soothingly ; 
"  don't  I  tell  you  it's  a  buster.  However,  the  lie  is 
none  o'  mine.  It  'a  that  old  cuss  Skinflint  set  it 
afloat;  he  is  always  pisoning  these  peaceful 
waters." 

Rolleston  asked  eagerly  who  Skinflint  was,  and 
where  he  could  be  found. 

"  Wal,  he  is  a  sorter  sea  Jack-of-all-trades,  etar- 
nally  cruising  about  to  buy  gratis,  —  those  he  buys 
of  call  it  stealing.  Got  a  rotten  old  cutter,  manned 
by  his  wife  and  family.  They  get  coal  out  of  me 
for  fur,  and  sell  the  coal  at  double  my  price ;  they 
kill  seals  and  dress  the  skins  aboard ;  kill  fish  and 
salt  'em  aboard.  Ye  know  when  that  fam'ly  is  at  sea 
by  the  smell  that  pervades  the  briny  deep  an'  heralds 
their  approach.  Yesterday  the  air  smelt  awful :  so 
I  said  to  Vespasian  here,  I  think  that  sea-skunk  is 
out,  for  there  's  something  a  pisoning  the  cerulean 
waves  an'  succumambient  air.  We  had  n't  sailed 
not  fifty  miles  more  before  we  run  agin  him.  Their 
clothes  were  drying  all  about  the  riggmg.  Hails  me, 
the  varmint  does.  Vesp  and  I,  we  work  the  print- 
ing-press together,  an'  so  order  him  to  looward,  not 
to  taint  our  Otaheitans,  that  stink  of  ile  at  home,  but 
I  had  'em  biled  before  I  'd  buy  'em,  an'  now  they  're 
vilets.  'Wal,  now,  Skinflint,'  says  I;  'I  reckon 
you  're  come  to  bring  me  that  harpoon  o'  mine 
you  stole  last  time  you  was  at  my  island  ? '  'I  never 
saw  your  harpoon,'  says  he,  '  I  want  to  know, 
have  you  come  across  the  Springbok  ? '  '  Mebbe, 
I-  have,'  says  I ;  '  why  do  you  ask  V '  '  Got  news 
for  her,'  says  he;  'and  can't  find  her  nowheres.' 
So  then  we  set  to  and  fenced  a  bit ;  and  this  old 
varmint,  to  put  me  off"  the  truth,  told  me  the  buster. 
A  month  ago  or  more  he  was  boarded  —  by  a  duck. 
And  this  yar  duck  had  a  writing  tied  to  his  leg,  and 
this  yar  writing  said  an  English  gal  was  wrecked 
on  an  island,  and  put  down  the  very  longitude. 
'  Show  me  that  duck,'  sez  I,  ironical.  '  D'  ye  take 
us  for  fools  ? '  says  he ;  'we  ate  the  duck  for  supper.' 
'That  was  like  ye,'  says  T;  'if  an  angel  brought 
your  pardon  down  from  heights  celestial,  you  'd 
roast  him,  and  sell  his  feathers  for  swan's-down ; 
mebbe  ye  ate  the  writing  ?     I  know  yar  a  hungry  J 


lot.'  '  The  writing  is  in  my  cabin,'  says  he.  '  Show 
it  me,'  says  I,  '  an '  mebbe  I'll  believe  ye.'  No,  the 
cuss  would  only  show  it  to  the  Springbok ;  '  there's 
a  reward,'  says  he.  '  What's  the  price  of  a  soul 
aboard  your  cutter  V '  I  asked  him.  '  Have  you 
parted  with  yours,  as  you  want  to  buy  one  ? '  says 
he.  '  Not  one  as  would  carry  me  right  slick  away 
to  everlasting  blazes,'  says  I.  So  then  we  said-  good 
morning,  and  he  bore  away  for  Valparaiso.  Present- 
ly I  saw  your  smoke,  and  that  you  would  never 
overhaul  old  Stinkamalee  on  that  track ;  so  I  came 
about.  Now  I  tell  ye  that  old  cuss  knows  where 
the  gal  is,  and  mebbe  got  her  tied  hand  and  fut  in 
his  cabin.  An'  I  'm  kinder  sot  on  English  gals ; 
they  put  me  in  mind  of  butter  and  honey.  Why, 
my  schooner  is  named  after  one.  So,  now,  Cunnle, 
clap  on  steam  for  Valparaiso,  and  you  '11  soon  over- 
haul the  old  stink-pot :  you  may  know  him  by  the 
brown  patch  in  his  jib-sail,  the  ontidy  varmint. 
Pull  out  your  purse  and  bind  him  to  drop  lying 
about  ducks  and  geese,  and  tell  you  the  truth;  he 
knows  where  your  gal  is,  I  swan.*  Wal,  ye  need  n't 
smother  me."  For  by  this  time  he  was  the  centre 
of  a  throng,  all  pushing  and  driving  to  catch  his 
words. 

Captain  Moreland  begged  him  to  step  down  into 
his  cabin,  and  there  the  General  thanked  him  with 
great  warmth  and  agitation  for  his  humanity. 
"  We  will  follow  your  advice  at  once,''  he  said. 
"  Is  there  anything  I  can  offer  you,  without  of- 
fence ?  " 

"  Wal,"  drawled  the  Yankee,  "  I  guess  not.  Busi- 
ness an'  sentiment  won't  mix  no  how.  Business 
took  me  to  the  island,  sentiment  brought  me  here. 
I  '11  take  a  shake  hand  all  round  :  and  if  y'  have  got 
live  fowls  to  spare,  I  '11  be  obliged  to  you  for  a 
couple.  Ye  see  I  'in  colonizfng  that  darned  island : 
an'  sdwing  in  with  grain,  an'  Otaheitans,  an'  niggers, 
an'  Irishmen,  an'  all  the  cream  o'  creation ;  an'  I  'd 
be  glad  of  a  couple  o'  Dorkins  to  crow  the  lazy  var- 
mint up." 

This  very  moderate  request  was  heartily  com- 
plied with,  and  the  acclamations  and  cheers  of  the 
crew  followed  this  strange  character  to  his  schooner, 
at  which  his  eye  glistened  and  twinkled  with  quiet 
satisfaction,  but  he  made  it  a  point  of  honor  not 
to  move  a  muscle. 

Before  he  could  get  under  way,  the  Springbok 
took  a  circuit,  and,  passing  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  him,  fired  a  gun  to  leeward  by  way  of  compli- 
ment, set  a  cloud  of  canvas,  and  tore  through  the 
water  at  her  highest  speed.  Outside  the  port  of 
Valparaiso  she  fell  in  with  Skinflint,  and  found  him 
not  quite  so  black  as  he  was  painted.  The  old  fellow 
showed  some  parental  feeling,  produced  the  bag  at 
once  to  General  Rolleston,  and  assured  him  a 
wearied  duck  had  come  on  board,  and  his  wife  had 
detached,  the  writing. 

They  took  in  coal :  and  then  ran  westward  once 
more,  every  heart  beating  high  with  confident  hope. 


CHAPTER  XL VIII. 

Helen's  act  was  strange,  and  demands  a  word 
of  explanation.  If  she  had  thought  the  steamboat 
was  a  strange  vessel,  she  would  have  lighted  the 
bonfire :  if  she  had  known  her  father  was  on  board, 
she  would  have  lighted  it  with  joy.  But  Hazel, 
whose  every  word  now  was  gospel,  had  said  it  was 
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Arthur    Wardlaw    in     that     boat,    searching    for 
her. 

Still,  so  strong  is  the  impulse  in  all  civilized  beings 
to  get  back  to  civilization,  that  she  went  up  that 
hill  as  honestly  intending  to  light  the  bonfire  as 
Hazel  intended  it  to  be  lighted.  But,  as  she  went, 
her  courage  cooled,  and  her  feet  began  to  go  slowly, 
as  her  mind  ran  swiftly  forward  to  consequence  upon 
consequence.  To.  light  that  bonfire  was  to  bring 
Arthur  Wardlaw  down  upon  herself  and  Hazel  living 
alone  and  on  intimate  terms.  Arthur  would  come 
and  claim  her  to  his  face.  Could  she  disallow  his 
claim '?  Gratitude  would  now  be  on  his  side  as  well 
as  good  faith.  What  a  shock  to  Arthur !  *  What 
torture  for  Hazel !  torture  that  he  foresaw,  or  why 
the  face  of  anguish,  that  dragged  even  now  at  her 
heart-strings  ?  And  then  it  could  end  only  in  one 
way ;  she  and  Hazel  would  leave  the  island  in 
Arthur's  ship.  What  a  voyage  for  all  three  !  She 
stood  transfixed  by  shame  ;  her  whole  body  blushed 
at  what  she  saw  coming.  Then  once  more  Hazel's 
face  rose  before  her;  poor  crippled  Hazel !  her  hero 
and  her  patient.  She  sat  down  and  sighed,  and 
could  no  more  light  the  fire  than  she  could  have  put 
it  out  if  another  had  lighted  it. 

She  was  a  girl-  that  could  show  you  at  times  she 
had  a  father  as  well  as  a  mother :  but  that  evening 
she  was  all  woman. 

They  met  no  more  that  night. 
In  the  morning  his  face  was  haggard,  and  showed 
n  mental  struggle  ;  but  hers  placid  and  quietly  beam- 
ing, for  the  -on  that  she  had  made  a  great 
sacrifice.     She  was  one  of  that  sort. 

And  this  difference  between  them  was  a  fore- 
taste. 

His  tender  conscience  pricked  him  sore.  To  see 
her  sit  beaming  then',  when,  if  he  had  (lone  his  own 
duty  with  his  own  hands,  she  would  be  on  her  way 
to  England  !  Vet  his  remorse  was  dumb  :  for,  if  he 
gave  it  Vint,  then  he  must  seem  ungrateful  to  lur 
for  her  sacrifice. 

She  saw  his  deep  and  silent  compunction,  ap- 
proved it  secretly;  said  nothing,  but  smiled,  and 
beamed,  and  soothed.  He  could  not  resist  this: 
and  wild  thrills  of  joy  and  hope  passed  through  him, 
visions  of  unbroken  bliss  far  from  the  world. 

But  this  sweet  delirium  was  followed  by  misgiv- 
ings of  another  kind.  And  here  she  was  at  fault. 
What  could  they  be? 

It  was  the  voice  of  conscience  telling  him  that  he 
was  really  winning  her  love,  once  inaccessible  ;  and, 
if  so,  was  bound  to  tell  her  his  whole  story,  and  let 
her  judge  between  him  and  the  world,  before  she 
made  any  more  sacrifices  for  him.  But  it  is  hard  to 
stop  great  happiness  :  harder  to  stop  it  and  ruin  it. 
Every  night,  as  he  lay  alone,  he  said,  "  To-morrow  I 
will  tell  her  all,  and  make  her  the  judge."  But  in 
the  morning  her  bright  face  crushed  his  purpose  by 
the  fear  of  clouding  it.  His  limbs  got  strong  and 
his  heart  got  weak :  and  they  used  to  take  walks, 
and  her  head  came  near  his  shoulder  :  and  the  path 
of  duty  began  to  be  set  thicker  than  ever  with 
thorns  :  and  the  path  of  love  with  primroses.  One 
day  she  made  him  sit  to  her  for  his  portrait :  and 
under  cover  of  artistic  enthusiasm,  told  him  his  beard 
was  godlike,  and  nothing  in  the  world  could  equal 
it  for  beauty.  She  never  saw  but  one  at  all  like  it, 
poor  Mr.  Seaton's  ;  but  even  that  was  very  inferior 
to  his :  and  then  she  dismissed  the  sitter :  "  Poor 
thing,"  said  she,  "you  are  pale  and  tired."  And 
she  began  to  use  ornaments  :  took  her  bracelets  out 
of  her  bag,  and  picked  pearls  out  of  her  walls,  and 


made  a  coronet,  under  which  her  eyes  flashed  at 
night  with  superlative  beauty,  —  conscious  beauty 
brightened  by  the  sense  of  being  admired  and 
looked  at  by  the  eye  she  desired  to  please. 

She  revered  him.  He  had  improved  her  charac- 
ter, and  she  knew  it,  and  often  told  him  so.  M  Call 
me  Hazelia,"  she  said  ;  "  make  me  liker  you,  still." 

One  day,  he  came  suddenly  through  the  jungle, 
and  found  her  reading  her  prayer-book. 

He  took  it  from  her,  not  meaning  Xo  be  rude, 
neither,  but  inquisitive. 

It  was  open  at  the  marriage-service,  and  her 
cheeks  were  dyed  scarlet. 

His  heart  panted.  He  was  a  clergyman ;  he 
could  read  that  service  over  them  both. 

Would  it  be  a  marriage  ? 

Not  in  England :  but  in  some  countries  it  would. 
Why  not  in  this  '?     This  was  not  England. 

He  looked  up.  Her  head  was  averted ;  6he  was 
downright  distressed. 

He  was  sorry  to  have  made  her  blush :  so  he  took 
her  hand  and  kissed  it  tenderly,  so  tenderly  that  his 
heart  seemed  to  go  into  his  lips.  She  thrilled  under 
it,  and  her  white  brow  sank  upon  his  shoulder. 

The  sky  was  a  vault  of  purple  Avith  a  flaming 
topaz  in  the  centre ;  the  sea,  a  heavenly  blue ;  the 
warm  air  breathed  heavenly  odors ;  flaming  macaws 
wheeled  overhead ;  humming-birds,  more  gorgeous 
than  any  flower,  buzzed  round  their  heads,  and 
amazed  the  eye  with  delight,  then  cooled  it  with 
the  deep  green  of  the  jungle  into  which  they  dive  i. 

It  was  a  Paradise  with  the  sun  smiling  down  on 
it,  and  the  ocean  smiling  up,  and  the  air  impregnated 
with  love.  Here  they  were  both  content  now  to 
spend  the  rest  of  their  days  — 

"  The  world  forgetting ;  by  the  world  forgot.'" 


CHAPTER   XLIX. 

The  Springbok  arrived  in  due  course  at  longitude 
103  deg.  31  min.  but  saw  no  island.  This  was  dis- 
piriting; but  still  Captain  Moreland  did  not  de- 
spair. 

He  asked  General  Rolleston  to  examine  the  writ- 
ing carefully,  and  tell  him  was  that  Miss  Rolleston's 
handwriting. 

The  General  shook  his  head  sorrowfully. 

••  Xo,"  said  he;  "it  is  nothing  like  my  child's 
hand." 

"  Why,  all  the  better,"  said  Captain  Moreland ; 
"  the  lady  has  got  somebody  about  her  who  knows  a 
thing  or  "two.  The  man  that  could  catch  wild  ducks 
and  turn  'em  into  postmen  could  hit  on  the  longi- 
tude somehow ;  and  he  does  n't  pretend  to  be  exact 
in  the  latitude." 

Upon  this  he  ran  northward  400  miles:  which 
took  him  three  days ;  for  they  stopped  at  night. 

No  island. 

He  then  ran  south  500  miles  ;  stopping  at  night. 

No  island. 

Then  he  took  the  vessel  zigzag. 

Just  before  sunset,  one  lovely  day,  the  man  at  the 
mast-head  sang  out:  — 

"  On  deck  there  !  " 

"  Hullo  ! " 

"  Something  in  sight ;  on  our  weather-bow." 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Looks  like  a  mast.  No.  Don't  know  what  it 
is." 
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"Point." 

The  sailor  pointed  with  his  finger. 

Captain  Moreland  ordered  the  ship's  course  to  be 
altered  accordingly.  By  this  time,  General  Rolles- 
ton  was  on  deck.  The  ship  ran  two  miles  on  the 
new  course;  and  all  this  time  the  topman's  glass 
was  levelled,  and  the  crew  climbed  about  the  rig- 
ging all  eyes  and  ears.  , 

At  last  the  clear  hail  came  down. 

"  I  can  make  it  out  now,  sir." 

'•  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  palm-tree." 

The  captain  jumped  on  a  gun,  and  waved  his  hat 
grandly,  and  instantly  the  vessel  rang  with  a  lusty 
cheer ;  and,  for  once,  sailors  gabbled  like  washer- 
women. 

They  ran  till  they  saw  the  island  in  the  moonlight, 
and  the  giant  Palm,  black,  and  sculptured  out  of  the 
violet  sky ;  then  they  set  the  lead  going,  and  it 
warned  tiieni  not  to  come  too  close.  They  anchored 
off"  the  west  coast. 

At  daybreak  they  moved  slowly  on,  still  sound- 
ing as  they  went  ;  and,  rounding  the  West  Point, 
General  Rolleston  saw  written  on  the  guanoed  rocks 
in  large  letters  :  — 

AX    EN'GLISn   LADY   WRECKED   HERE.     HASTE  TO    nER 
RESCUE. 

He  and  Moreland  shook  hands ;  and  how  their 
eyes  glistened ! 

Presently  there  was  a  stranger  inscription  still  up- 
on the  rocks,  —  a  rough  outline  of  the  island  on  an 
enormous  scale,  showing  the  coast-line,  the  reefs,  the 
shallow  water,  and  the  deep  water. 

"  Ease  her !     Stop  her  ! 

The  captain  studied  this  original  chart  with  his 
glass,  and  crept  slowly  on  for  the  west  passage. 
•    But,  warned   by  the  soundings  marked   on   the 
rock,  he  did  not  attempt  to  go  through  the  passage, 
but  came  to  an  anchor,  and  lowered  his  boat. 

The  sailors  were  all  on  .the  qui  vive  to  land,  but 
the  captain,  to  their  infinite  surprise,  told  them  only 
three  persons  would  land  that  morning,  —  himself, 
his  son,  and  General*  Rolleston. 

The  fact  is,  this  honest  captain  had  got  a  misgiv- 
ing, founded  on  a  general  view  of  human  nature. 
He  expected  to  find  the  girl  with  two  or  three  sailors, 
one  of  them  united  to  her  by  some  nautical  ceremo- 
ny, duly  witnessed,  but  such  as  a  military  officer  of 
distinction  could  hardly  be  expected  to  approve. 
He  got  into  the  boat  in  a  curious  state  of  delight, 
dashed  with  uncomibrtable  suspense ;  and  they 
rowed  gently  for  the  west  passage. 

As  for  General  Rolleston,  now  it  was  he  needed 
all  his  fortitude.  Suppose  the  lady  was  not  Helen ! 
After  all,  the  chances  were  against  her  being  there. 
Suppose  she  was  dead  and  buried  in  that  island ! 
Suppose  that  fatal  disease,  with  which  she  had  sailed, 
had  been  accelerated  by  hardships,  and  Providence 
permitted  him  only  to  receive  her  last  sigh.  All 
these  misgivings  crowded  on  him  the  moment  he 
drew  so  near  the  object,  which  had  looked  all  bright- 
ness so  long  as  it  was  unattainable.  He  sat,  pale 
and  brave,  in  the  boat ;  but  his  doubts  and  fears 
were  greater  than  his  hope. 

They  rounded  Telegraph  Point,  and  in  a  moment 
Paradise  Bay  burst  on  them,  and  Hazel's  boat  with- 
in a  hundred  yards  of  them.  It  was  half-tide. 
They  beached  the  boat,  and  General  Rolleston  land- 
ed. Captain  Moreland  grasped  his  hand,  and  said, 
"  Call  us  if  it  is  all  right." 

General  Rolleston  returned  the  pressure  of  that 


honest  hand,  and  marched  up  the  beach  just  as  if  he 
was  going  into  action. 

He  came  to  the  boat.  It  had  an  awning  over  the 
stern,  and  was  clearly  used  as  a  sleeping<-place.  A 
series  of  wooden  pipes  standing  on  uprights  led 
from  this  up  to  the  cliff.  The  pipes  were  in  fact 
mere  sections  of  the  sago-tree  with  the  soft  pith 
driven  out.  As  this  was  manifestly  a  tube  of  com- 
munication, General  Rolleston  followed  it  until  he 
came  to  a  sort  of  veranda  with  a  cave  opening  on 
it ;  he  entered  the  cave,  and  was  dazzled  by  its 
most  unexpected  beauty.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a 
gigantic  nautilus.  Roof  and  sides,  and  the  very 
chimney,  were  one  blaze  of  mother-of-pearl.  But, 
after  the  first  start,  brighter  to  him  was  an  old  shawl 
he  saw  on  a  nail ;  for  that  showed  it  was  a  woman's 
abode.  He  tore  down  the  old  shawl,  and  carried  it 
to  the  light.  He  recognized  it  as  Helen's.  Her 
rugs  were  in  a  corner ;  he  rushed  in,  and  felt  them 
all  over  with  trembling  hands.  They  were  still 
warm,  though  she  had  left  her  bed  some  time.  He 
came  out  wild  with  joy,  and  shouted  to  Moreland, 
"  She  is  alive  !  She  is  alive  !  She  is  alive  !  "  Then 
fell  on  his  knees  and  thanked  God. 

A  cry  came  down  to  him  from  above  :  he  looked 
up  as  he  knelt,  and  there  was  •  a  female  figure 
dressed  in  white,  stretching  out  its  hands  as  if  it 
would  fly  down  to  him.  Its  eyes  gleamed ;  he 
knew  them  all  that  way  off.  He  stretched  out  his 
hands  as  eloquently,  and  then  h^  got  up  to  meet 
her ;  but  the  stout  soldier's  limbs  were  stifler  than 
of  old ;  and  he  got  up  so  slowly,  that,  ere  he  could 
take  a  step,  there  came  flying  to  him  with  little 
screams  and  inarticulate  cries,  no  living  skeleton, 
nor  consumptive  young  lady,  but  a  grand  creature, 
tanned  here  and  there,  rosy  as  the  morn,  and  full  of 
lusty  vigor ;  a  body  all  health,  strength,  and  beauty, 
a  soul  all  love.  She  flung  herself  all  over  him  in  a 
moment,  with  cries  of  love  unspeakable ;  and  then 
it  was  4i  O  my  darling,  mv  darling!  O  my  own, 
own  !  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  O,  O,  O,  O !  Is  it  you  Y 
is  it?  can  it?  Papa!  Papa!"  then  little  convul- 
sive hands  patting  him,  and  feeling  his  beard  and 
shoulders ;  then  a  sudden  hail  of  violent  kisses  on 
his  head,  his  eyes,  his  arms,  his  hands,  his  knees. 
Then  a  stout  soldier,  broken  down  by  this,  and  sob- 
bing for  joy.  "  O  my  child  !  My  flesh  and  blood ! 
0,0,0! "  Then  all  manhood  melted  away  ex- 
cept paternity ;  and  a  father  turned,  mother,  and 
clinging,  kissing,  and  rocking  to  and  fro  with  his 
child,  and  both  crying  for  joy  as  if  their  hearts 
would  burst. 

A  sight  for  angels  to  look  down  at  and  rejoice. 

But  what  mortal  pen  could  paint  it  ? 


CHAPTER  L. 

They  gave  a  long  time  to  pure  joy  before  either 
of  them  cared  to  put  questions  or  compare  notes. 
But  at  last  he  asked  her,  "  Who  was  on  the  island 
besides  her  ?  " 

"  O,"  said  she,  "  only  my  guardian  angel.  Poor 
Mr.  Welch  died  the  first  week  we  were  here." 

He  parted  the  hair  on  her  brow,  and  kissed  it  ten- 
derly.    "  And  who  is  your  guardian  angel  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  are  now,  my  own  papa  :  and  well  you 
have  proved  it.  To  think  of  your  being  the  one  to 
come,  at  your  age  !  " 

••  Well,  never  mind  me.  Who  has  taken  such  care 
of  my  child  ?  —this  the  sick  girl  they  frightened  me 
about ! " 
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"  Indeed,  papa,  I  teas  a  dying  girl.  My  very 
hand  was  wasted.  Look  at  it  now ;  brown  as  a 
berry,  but  so  plump  ;  you  owe  that  to  him  :  and, 
papa,  I  can  walk  twenty  miles  without  fatigue :  and 
so  strong  ;  I  could  take  you  up  in  my  arms  and  car- 
ry, I  know.  But  I  am  content  to  eat  you."  (A 
shower  of  kisses.)     u  I  hope  you  will  like  him." 

M  My  own  Helen.  Ah !  I  am  a  happy  old  man 
this  day.      What  is  his  name  ?  " 

u  Mr.  Hazel.  He  is  a  clergyman.  O  papa,  I 
hope  you  will  like  him,  for  he  has  saved  my  life 
more  than  once :  and  then  he  has  been  so  generous, 
so  delicate,  so  patient ;  for  I  used  him  very  ill  at 
first ;  and  you  will  find  my  character  as  much  im- 
proved as  my  health :  and  all  owing  to  Mr.  Hazel. 
He  is  a  clergyman  ;  and  O,  so  good,  so  humble,  so 
clever,  so  self-denying !  Ah  !  how  can  I  ever  repay 
him  ?  " 

':  Well,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  this  paragon,  and 
shake  him  by  the  hand.  You  may  imagine  what  I 
feel  to  any  one  that  is  kind  to  my  darling.  An  old 
gentleman  ?  about  my  age  ?  " 

"  O  no,  papa." 

"  Hum ! " 

"  If  he  had  been  old  I  should  not  be  here  ;  for  he 
has  had  to  fight  for  me  against  cruel  men  with 
knives  :  and  work  like  a  horse.  He  built  me  a  hut, 
and  made  me  this  cave,  and  almost  killed  himself' 
in  my  service.     Poor  Mr.  Hazel ! " 

"  How  old  is  he  ?  " 

''Dearest  papa,  I  never  asked  him  that:  but  I 
think  he  is  four  or  five  years  older  than  me,  and  a 
hundred  years  better  than  I  shall  ever  be,  I  am 
afraid.      What  is  the  matter,  darling?  " 

"  Nothing,  child,  nothing." 

"  Don't  tell  me.     Can't  I  read  your  dear  face  ?  " 

"  Come,  let  me  read  yours.  Look  me  in.  the 
fait',  now  :  full." 

He  took  her  by  the  shoulders,  (irmly,  but  not  the 
least  roughly,  and  looked  straight  into  her  hazel 
eyes.  She  blushed  at  this  ordeal,  —  blushed  scar- 
let ;  but  her  eyes,  pure  as  Heaven,  faced  his  fairly. 
though  with  a  puzzled  look. 

ii.-  concluded  this  paternal  inspection  by  kissing 
her  on  the  brow.     M  1  was  an  old  fool,"  he  muttered. 

••  What  do  you  say,  dear  papa  V  " 

"  Nothing,  nothing.  Kiss  me  again.  Well,  love, 
vou  had  better  find  this  guardian  angel  of  yours, 
that  I  may  take  him  by  the  hand  and  give  him  a 
father's  blessing,  anil  make  him  some  little  return 
1>\-  carrying  him  home  to  England  along  with  my 
darling-" 

"  I  '11  call  him,  papa.  Where  can  he  be  gone,  I 
wonder." 

She  ran  out  to  the  terrace,  and  called,  — 

'■Mr.  Hazel!  Mr.  Hazel!  I  don't  see  him;  but 
he  can't  be  far  oil'.     Mr.  Hazel  !  " 

Then  she  came  back,  anil  made  her  father  sit 
down  :  and  she  sat  at  his  knee,  beaming  with  delight. 

'•  All.  papa,"  said  she.  ••  it  was  you  who  loved  me 
best  in  England.  It  was  you  that  came  to  look  for 
me." 

••  No,"  said  he,  "  there  are  others  there  that  love 
you  as  well  in  their  way.  Poor  Wardlaw  !  on  hi3 
sick-bed  for  you,  cut  down  like  a  flower  the  mo- 
ment he  heard  you  were  lost  in  the  Proserpine. 
Ah,  and  I  have  broken  faith." 

"  That  is  a  story,"  said  Helen ;  "  you  could  n't." 

"  For  a  moment  I  mean  ;  I  promised  the  dear 
old  man  —  he  furnished  the  ship,  the  men,  and  the 
money,  to  find  you.  He  says  you  are  as  much  his 
daughter  as  mine." 


"  Well,  but  what  did  you  promise  him  ?  "  said 
Helen,  blushing  and  interrupting  hastily,  for  she 
could  not  bear  the  turn  matters  were  taking. 

"  O,  only  to  give  you  the  second  kiss  from  Ar- 
thur. Come,  better  late  than  never."  She  knelt 
before  him,  and  put  out  her  forehead  instead  of  her 
lips.  "  There,"  said  the  General,  "  that  kiss  is 
from  Arthur  Wardlaw,  your  intended.  Why,  who 
the  deuce  is  this  t  " 

A  young  man  was  standing  wonder-struck  at  the 
entrance,  and  had  heard  the  General's  last  words  ; 
they  went  through  him  like  a  knife.  General  Rol- 
leston  stared  at  him. 

Helen  uttered  an  ejaculation  of  pleasure,  and 
said,  "  This  is  my  dear  father,  and  he  wapts  to  thank 
you  — " 

"  I  don't  understand  this,"  said  the  General.  "  I 
thought  you  told  me  there  was  nobody  on  the 
island  but  you  and  your  guardian  angel.  Did  you 
count  this  poor  fellow  for  nobody  ?  Why,  he  did 
you  a  good  turn  once." 

"  O  papa  ! "  said  Helen,  reproachfully.  "  Why, 
this  is  my  guardian  angel.     This  is  Mr.  Hazel." 

The  General  looked  from  one  to  another  in 
amazement,  then  he  said  to  Helen,  "  This  your  Mr. 
Hazel?" 

■•  Yes,  papa." 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you  don't 
know  this  man  ?  " 

"  Know  him,  papa !  why,  of  course  I  know  Mr. 
Hazel ;  know  him  and  revere  him,  beyond  all  the 
world,  except  you." 

The  General  lost  patience.  "  Are  you  out  of 
your  sense-  ?  "  said  he  :  ••  this  man  here  is  no  Hazel. 
Why,  this  is  James  Seaton  —  our  gardener — a 
tieket-of-leave  man." 

[To  be  continued.] 


DISAPPEAR  ANCEa 

Thk  sudden  disappearance  of  individuals  from  the 
midst  of  society  implies  in  almost  every  instance  men- 
tal aberration  or  crime.  Skeletons  found  in  mines, 
in  coal-pits,  in  disused  wells,  in  quarries,  in  the  walls 
of  ruins,  in  ploughed  fields  immediately  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  imply  so  many  social  mysteries 
which  probably  occasioned  in  their  day  a  wide- 
spread excitement,  or  at  least  agitated  profoundly 
some  small  circle  of  relatives  and  friends.  By  some 
law  scarcely  intelligible  to  ordinary  minds,  many  per- 
sons are  urged  into  the  perpetration  of  acts  so  little 
analogous  to  the  general  habits  of  their  species,  that 
they  are  held  to  proceed  from  madness  :  though,  if 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  known,  it 
might  be  found  that  they  were  based  on  reasonable, 
or  at  least  on  intelligible  grounds.  Every  man  may 
say  with  the  poet :  "  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is," 
because  within  that  domain,  whether  limited  or  ex- 
tensive, lie  bears  absolute  sway,  his  subjects  being 
ideas,  which  he  can  marshal  and  compel  in  this  or 
that  direction  at  pleasure  ;  but  when 'his  ideas  rise  • 
in  rebellion,  and  refuse  to  obey  his  will,  the  kingdom 
is  converted  into  an  anarchy,  and  the  man,  from  being 
the  master,  becomes  the  slave  of  his  own  thoughts.  In 
this  state  there  is  no  knowing  what  he  may  or  may 
not  do.  In  nearly  all  conditions  of  mind,  men  de- 
rive satisfaction  from  exciting  astonishment  or  won- 
der among  their  neighbors,  and  causing  themselves 
to  be  talked  of  or  speculated  about,  since  they  thus 
become  more  acutely  conscious  of  their  own  exist- 
ence, and  believe  themselves  to  be  of  some  conse- 
quence in  the  world.     No  matter  to  such  persons 
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how  tliis  is  brought  about,  whether  the  means  be 
di°-nified  or  undignified,  wise  or  foolish  ;  one  of  our 
contemporaries,  to  whom  notoriety  has  been  always 
as  the  breath  of  life,  finding  the  public  flag  in  its 
attention  to  his  doings,  forwarded  to  one  of  the  jour- 
nals in  a  feigned  hand  an  account  of  his  own  death, 
that  he  might  gratify  his  vanity  by  becoming  for  a 
few  days  the  subject  of  general  conversation',  and 
reading  the  eulogiums  which  he  felt  certain  would 
be  pronounced  upon  him.  The  plan  succeeded  only 
in  part :  people  certainly  did  talk  a  great  deal  about 
him,  but  instead  of  the  unmingled  praises  on  which 
he  had  reckoned,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  him- 
self severely  censured,  and  to  discover  that  the  gen- 
eral estimate  of  his  abilities  was  considerably  lower 
than  that  which  he  himself  made  of  them. 

About  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  literary  man  of 
some  eminence,  distinguished  as  a  scholar  and  ad- 
mired as  a  professor,  who  had  visited  the  most  re- 
markable seats  of  learning  and  schools  of  philosophy 
then  in  vogue,  gave  a  shock  to  public  opinion  by 
vanishing,  so  to  speak,  in  an  instant.  From  his  own 
country,  Flanders,  then  disturbed  by  civil  war,  he 
had  passed  into  France,  where,  as  a  professor  of 
Greek,  he  enjoyed  considerable  distinction.  Walk- 
ing out  one  day  while  the  streets  of  the  town  in 
which  he  lived  were  full  of  people,  a  gentleman 
standing  at  a  door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
beckoned  to  him,  and  in  the  sight  of  many  to  whom 
he  was  known  he  crossed  and  entered  the  house. 
From  that  moment  he  was  never  again  seen ;  his 
friends,  his  auditors,  the  magistrates,  and  other  pub- 
lic authorities  of  the  place,  made  search  and  insti- 
tuted all  possible  inquiries  to  no  purpose  :  — 

';  Moons  rolled  on  moons  away 
But  Conrad  comes  not,  — came  not  since  that  day." 

Whether  the  worthy  professor  was  murdered  in 
in  that  house,  or  sported  a  la  Speke  with  public  cu- 
riosity, or  had  committed  some  crime  which  ren- 
dered it  advisable  for  him  to  disappear,  or  met  his 
death  by  accident,  or  changed  his  name  and  went 
into  a  monastery,  or  ran  away  with  some  neighbor's 
wife,  —  or  in  whatever  other  way  we  may  account 
for  it,  such  was  the  apparent  end  of  Everhard  Feith, 
whose  name,  however,  will  be  long  remembered  by 
all  lovers  of  Greek  literature,  by  his  learned  and  in- 
teresting Antiquitaiis  Homer  icce. 

There  is  a  tradition  —  it  may  be  nothing  more  — 
which  attributes  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
another  learned  man  to  a  very  different  cause.  It 
was  not  final,  like  that  of  Feith,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  sudden,  and  for  a  length  of  time  complete.  A 
young  Oxford  student,  looking  forward,  it  seems,  to 
eminence  in  the  church,  and  distinction  as  a  theolo- 
gian, vanished  suddenly  from  amongst  his  friends, 
and  the  course  he  had  taken  defied  at  once  all 
search  and  conjecture.  Almost  simultaneously  with 
the  departure  of  the  Oxford  scholar  v/as  the  advent 
of  a  daring  corsair  on  the  Mediterranean,  who 
swept  the  waves  like  a  falcon,  plundered  ships  of  all 
nations,  and  piled  up  immense  wealth  in  a  small 
barren  island,  which  he  made  his  nest.  Here  he 
associated  more  or  less  freely  with  his  followers, 
leaving  them  occasionally  for  the  company  of  a  lady 
whom  he  had  made  the  partner  of  his  wild  life. 
When  he  had  fulfilled  the  object  for  which  he  be- 
came a  sea-rover,  the  lady  having  died,  the  rock 
was  left  untenanted,  the  pirates  dispersed.  Not 
long  after,  the  student  reappeared  at  his  university, 
applied  himself,  as  before,  to  study,  and,  entering  the 
church,  gradually  rose  to  its  highest  honors,  and 
died  Archbishop  of  York. 


About  the  year  1812,  an  officer  of  the  Preventive 
Service  living  with  his  wife  and  family  at  Margate, 
and  known  more  or  less  familiarly  to  the  whole 
town,  went  forth,  as  his  duty  required,  to  walk  along 
the  cliffs,  and  watch  whatever  appearances  might 
present  themselves  on  the  sea.  The  month  was 
November ;  the  time  of  day  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon ;  the  weather  wild  and  blusterous ;  he  was  in 
the  heyday  of  life, — his  frame  powerful,  his  health 
perfect,  his  condition  of  mind  analogous  to  that  of 
his  body.  With  double-breasted  coat  buttoned  up 
to  the  chin,  and  tightly  fitting  cap,  —  with  spyglass  in 
hand,  a  pair  of  pistols  in  his  pocket,  and  a  heavy 
cutlass  by  his  side,  —  he  moved  westwards  along  the 
downs,  meeting  and  conversing  with  several  persons 
as  he  sauntered  along.  Presently  the  night  set  in 
darksome  and  drizzly,  with  heavy  gusts  from  the 
south,  which,  rolling  in  the  big  waves  before  them, 
dashed  them  in  thunder  against  the  cliffs.  Out  of 
the  darkness  of  that  terrible  night  the  officer  never 
emerged :  all  possible  search  was  made  for  him  or  his 
body,  but  without  effect ;  it  was  suspected,  and  the 
suspicion  seemed  reasonable,  that  he  had  fallen  over 
the  cliffs,  and  been  washed  out  to  sea ;  his  wife  and 
children  lamented  him ;  another  officer  was  put  into 
his  place,  and  by  degrees  his  disappearance  ceased  to 
be  spoken  of.  Thirty  years  later, — that  is,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1842,  —  walking  with  one  of  my  children 
along  the  downs,  I  saw  a  farmer  ploughing  at  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  flag-staff,  and  stopped  to  talk 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  seaweed  manure.  While  we 
were  conversing,  the  man  observed  something  glitter 
in  the  furrow  he  had  just  made,  —  it  was  the  button 
of  a  naval  officer ;  this  led  to  further  examination,  — 
the  earth  was  removed,  and,  little  more  than  a  foot 
beneath  the  surface,  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  with  sev- 
eral fragments  of  his  dress  was  discovered.  It  was 
ascertained  that  the  uniform  he  had  worn  was  that 
of  the  Preventive  officers ;  and  it  seemed  probable, 
from  various  circumstances,  'we  had  discovered  the 
skeleton  of  the  man  who  disappeared  in  1812. 

Sometimes,  in  moving  about  the  world,  you  come 
in  contact  with  one  end,  so  to  speak,  of  a  disappear- 
ance, while  you  occasionally  witness  the  phenomena 
which  accompany  the  other  end.  While  in  quaran- 
tine at  Malta,  the  plague  broke  out  in  the  lazaretto 
three  doors  from  my  apartments ;  and  one  man,  a 
traveller  from  the  East,  died.  Scarcely  was  the 
breath  out  of  his  body  ere  preparations  were  made 
for  his  funeral :  a  coffin  was  improvised,  placed  on 
a  small  bier,  and  four  guardiani,  dressed  in  black, 
and  muffled,  bore  him  hurriedly  along  the  esplanade 
under  my  window  to  his  long  home.  I  took  some 
pains  to  ascertain  who  he  was,  but  without  success ; 
he  had  given  no  information  to  any  one  during  his 
terrible  illness,  and  his  luggage  contained  no  papers 
which  could  throw  any  light  on  his  name,  his  cir- 
cumstances, or  his  country.  All,  therefore,  that) 
could  be  said  was,  that  a  man  had  disappeared  from 
the  earth,  though  he  had  doubtless  friends  some- 
where who  mourned  his  loss,  which  to  them  must  al- 
ways have  remained  a  mystery. 

Another  instance,  in  some  respects  similar,  I  wit- 
nessed on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  While  moving 
southwards  along  the  river,  I  saw  on  the  sand  close 
to  the  water  the  corpse  of  a  man  which  had  appar- 
ently just  been  washed  ashore.  That  he  had  been 
murdered  there  could  be  no  doubt,  from  the  deep 
gash  in  the  back  of  his  head,  where  the  skull  had 
been  broken  in  as  if  with  an  iron  bar.  He  had 
been  a  man  above  the  ordinary  height,  broad- 
chested,  with  large  limbs  and  athletic  figure,  prob- 
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ably  about  forty  years  of  age.  Two  Arabs  were 
engaged  close  at  hand  in  digging  a  grave ;  for  to 
them,,  as  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  it  is  an  act  of  piety 
to  bury  the  chance  dead  whom  they  may  find  in 
their  way.  They  judged  as  we  did  from  appear- 
ances, that  the  body  might  have  been  eight  or  ten 
days  in  the  water,  floating  downwards  with  the  cur- 
rent, so  that  he  was  probably  murdered  high  up  in 
Middle  Egypt.  Wherever  his  home  may  have  been, 
it  was  now  desolate,  and  all  those  who  had  been  his 
friends  were  lost  in  speculation  respecting  his  des- 
tiny ;  all  they  knew  was,  that  he  had  left  his  home 
on  a  certain  day  for  business  or  pleasure,  to  take  a 
walk  or  visit  a  relative ;  a  curtain  then  fell  on  his 
doings  and  whereabouts,  never  to  be  withdrawn. 

Here  in  London,  almo$£  every  day  presents  us 
with  social  phenomena  quite  as  startling,  though 
somewhat  different  in  character.  Men  leave  their 
homes  to  make  a  call  upon  a  friend,  and  their  ab- 
sence proves  eternal ;  young  ladies  run  away  from 
their  families,  sometimes  with  Frenchmen,  who  may 
be  known  by  the  trick  of  biting  their  nails ;  some- 
times with  Germans,  no  less  remarkable  for  their 
fondness  for  beer;  sometime?  with  our  own  gay 
countrymen,  who  often,  however,  desert  'their  vic- 
tims in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  so  that,  if  they 
think  proper,  they  may  return  to  their  friends.  In 
general,  however,  no  such  thought  comes  to  them, 
so  that  an  act  begun  perhaps  in  thoughtless  passion, 
terminates <io  a  life  of  shame,  or  in  suicide.  Many 
years  ago,  there  happened  in  a  family  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  an  incident  belonging  to  the  class 
of  facts  above  described.  A  young  lady,  about  two 
or  three  and  twenty,  through  no  motive  that  could 
be  divine!,  except  that  of  amatory  caprice,  left  her 
father's  house  so  suddenly  and  secretly  that  no  trace 
of  her  movements  could  be  discovered.  It  was  not 
even  known  whether  she  went  away  alone  or  in  the 
company  of  a  lover.  Advertisements,  pla 
offering  a  large  reward,  were  had  recourse  to.  The 
father,  widely  known,  and  as  widely  respected,  in- 
terested all  his  friends  in  prosecuting  inquiries  re- 
specting the  lost  one,  without  avail,  lear  after 
year  passed,  and  at  length  the  truant  might  be 
almost  said  to  be  forgotten.  More  than  forty  years 
afterwards,  a  brother  of  the  lady,  though  not  born 
when  she  disappeared,  emigrated  to  Australia,  and, 
on  arriving  at  Sydney,  had  his  name  inserted  in  the 
journals  in  the  list  of  passengers.  One  morning, 
while  sitting  in  his  hotel  at  breakfast,  he  was  in- 
formed that  a  lady  below  desired  to  speak  with 
him.  "  Show  her  up,"  said  John  Bull,  rather  per- 
plexed to  conjecture  who  could  wish  to  see  him  in 
that  new  world.  When  his  visitor  entered,  he  saw 
that  she  was  old,  though  still  in  robust  health.  In- 
stead of  explaining  her  business,  she  abruptly  in- 
quired whether  or  not  he  was  the  son  of  a  gentle- 
man whom  she  named,  together  with  a  locality  in 
which  he  had  resided  in  England.  Upon  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  she  said  :  '•  Then  I  am 
your  sister " ;  and  forthwith  entered  into  a  full  ac- 
count of  her  mysterious  disappearance.  She  had 
not  left  her  home  alone,  but  with  a  lover  inferior 
to  her  in  rank,  who  had  taken  her  to  Australia, 
where  he  had  set  up  a  hotel,  and  realized  a  fortune. 
It  was  the  affair  of  the  hotel,  however,  that  had 
withheld  her  from  communicating  with  her  family, 
who  might  have  regarded  it  as  a  degradation  to  live 
bv  industry.  Her  husband,  however,  was  now  dead, 
yet  the  hotel  still  sustained  its  celebrity  under  the 
management  of  the  lacty,  who,  when  she  fled  from 
her  home,  had  not,  at  all  events,  fled  to  poverty. 


A  more  striking  example  of  these  social  phenom- 
ena is  that  of  Agnes,  daughter  of  James  Ferguson, 
the  mechanist.  While  walking  down  the  Strand 
with  her  father,  she  slipped  her  arm  out  of  his  while 
he  was  lost  in  thought,  and  he  never  saw  her  more, 
nor  was  anything  known  of  her  fate  till  many  years 
after  Ferguson's  death.  From  the  short  hints  which 
have  been  left  us  on  the  subject,  it,  appears  that  a 
nobleman,  to  whom  she  had  become  known  at  her 
father's  lectures,  took  her,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
Italy,  and  then  —  but  whether  there  or  after  their 
return  to  England  is  not  stated  —  deserted  her,  in 
conformity  with  the  general  rule.  She  then  applied 
to  Garrick,  who  gave  her  a  trial  on  the  boards,  but 
the  attempt  proved  a  failure.  Agnes  next  tried 
authorship  with  no  better  success ;  after  which,  in 
despair,  she  threw  herself  upon  the  streets,  and  died 
miserably  in  Round  Court,  oil*  the  Strand ;  and  it 
was  upon  her  death-bed  that  she  disclosed  to  the 
surgeon  who  attended  her  the  melancholy  story  of 
her  career.  From  the  localities  in  which  she  habit- 
ually moved,  she  must  frequently  have  passed  her 
relatives  in  the  streets,  though  withheld  by  shame 
from  making  herself  known,  while  they  imagined 
her  to  be  in  some  distant  country,  or  in  the  grave. 

At  Llanelly,  in  South  Wales,  a  man  of  property 
and  respectable  position,  though  not  a  gentleman, 
who  had  married,  and  become  the  father  of  two 
children,  left  his  home  suddenly  without  being  ob- 
served by  any  of  his  neighbors,  and  all  the  inquiries 
made  by  his  wife  and  relatives  proved  unavailing. 
The  Welsh  are  an  affectionate  and,  upon  the  whole, 
a  romantic  people ;  but  the  deserted  wife  was  not 
romantic,  so,  after  waiting  a  certain  number  of 
years,  in  expectation  of  her  husband's  return,  she 
listened  to  the  wooing  of  another  man,  and  married 
again.  There  was  no  poetry  in  her  composition, 
neither  was  she,  like  Tennyson's  Mrs.  Arden,  driven 
to  take  this  step  by  the.  fear  of  poverty  for  herself 
or  her  children.  The  truth  was,  the  buxom  Welsh- 
woman wanted  a  husband,  and  took  one,  having 
waited  long  enough,  as  she  thought,  for  her  first 
lord  and  master  to  come  back,  if  he  meant  to  come 
back  at  all.  But  though  the  wife  thus  gave  proof  of 
her  want  of  faith  in  the  husband  of  her  youth,  or 
else  really  believed  him  to  be  dead,  the  lost  man 
had  a  sister  much  younger  than  himself,  who,  in- 
stead of  sharing  the  wife's  despair,  regarded  her 
second  marriage  as  an  act  of  vice,  and  always 
looked  forward  confidently  to  her  brother's  return. 
When  he  had  been  absent  about  eight  years,  how- 
ever, a  circumstance  occurred  which  staggered  even 
her  confidence.  A  man  in  sailor's  garb  called  upon 
her,  and  related  that  he  had  brought  a  message  from 
her  dead  brother,  —  for  that  he  was  dead  he  made 
no  doubt  at  all.  The  ship  in  which  they  had  been 
together  in  the  Pacific  went  to  pieces  on  a  coral- 
reef,  and  all  hands,  he  said,  perished  except  himself. 
His  life  was  saved  by  the  accidental  passage  of  a 
whaler,  the  crew  of  which,  discerning  a  man  upon 
the  reef,  lowered  a  boat,  and  took  him  on  board. 
During  the  five  years  which  had  elapsed  since  that 
event,  he  had  been  a  wanderer  in  America  and  else- 
where ;  and,  in  obedience  to  the  locomotive  instinct, 
he  soon  resumed  the  habits  of  his  former  life,  and 
disappeared  from  Llanelly.  This  story  soothed  the 
wife's  conscience,  and  somewhat  softened  the  asper- 
ity with  which  the  female  critics  of  the  town  spoke 
of  her  second  nuptials. 

Years  again  rolled  on,  and  the  missing  John  Wil- 
liams was  not  only  given  up  as  a  lost  man,  but 
almost  forgotten.     All  who  are  familiar  with  the 
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habits  of  the  Welsh  people  know  that  in  small  towns 
and  country  villages  they  are  in  the  habit,  when 
they  go  out,  of  leaving  their  doors  on  the  latch, 
locks  and  keys  being  thought  almost  superfluous. 
One  fine  day,  towards  the  close  of  summer,  when 
Mrs.  Williams,  now  Mrs.  Williams  no  longer,  had 
gone  forth  with  her  husband  and  the  two  children 
(she  had  none  by  her  second  marriage)  to  enjoy  a 
walk  in  the  neighboring  fields,  John  suddenly  made 
his  avatar  at  Llanelly,  and,  going  straight  to  his  own 
house,  lifted  the  latch,  hung  his  hat  on  a  peg  in  the. 
passage,  and  then,  finding  no  one  at  home,  went  and 
sat  on  a  window-seat,  whence  he  could  command  a 
view  down  the  street,  to  watch  for  his  wife.  After 
a  short  time,  he  saw  her  and  his  two  children  com- 
ing towards  the  house  in  familiar  conversation  with 
a  man,  whom,  however,  he  had  known  from  a  boy. 
He  sprang  from  his  seat,  and  ran  to  the  door  to  meet 
them.  A  romance-writer  might  make  something  of 
the  situation,  and  I  leave  it  to  the  romance-writer. 
When  Mrs.  Williams  saw  her  first  husband  emerg- 
ing from  the  door,  she  forgot  her  second,  and,  bound- 
ing forward,  threw  herself,  with  a  burst  of  tears, 
into  his  arms,  while  honest  Griffiths  looked  on  in 
astonishment  and  wonder.  The  circumstances  of 
their  position  were  soon  explained,  and  the  question 
now  was,  who  should  have  the  wife  '?  The  matter 
was  settled  in  this  way :  the  men  stood  on  either 
side  of  the  woman,  and  it  was  agreed  that  to  whom- 
soever she  should  turn  and  give  her  hand,  he  should 
remain  master  of  the  situation.  She  decided  in 
favor  of  Williams,  —  the  old  love,  though  eclipsed 
for  a  while,  remaining  still  the  stronger  in  her 
heart.  This  appears  to  be  the  story  upon  which 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  based  his  poetical  legend  of 
Enoch  Arden. 

An  anecdote  related  not  long  ago  in  the  Times 
may  be  cited  to  prove,  if  any  proof  were  needed, 
that  women  do  not  always. show  themselves  unwor- 
thy of  a  man's  faithful  love.  In  a  village  in  Somer- 
setshire, two  lovers,  possessing  no  means  on  which  to 
live,  agreed  to  separate :  the  man  asking  the  woman 
to  wait  for  him  a  certain  number  of  years,  after 
which  she  would  be  free,  if  she  thought  proper,  to 
marry  another  man.  She  affirmed,  however,  that 
she  would  wait  for  him  trll  death ;  and  he  went 
abroad.  Several  years  later,  a  gentleman  returning 
by  train  from  London  to  Taunton  had  a  companion 
in  the  carriage  whose  complexion  and  manner  ex- 
cited his  curiosity.  He  was  swarthy  and  sunburned, 
in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood  and  strength,  but  ex- 
cited and  uneasy,  with  a  wandering  eye  and  twitch- 
ing features,  especially  when  they  entered  Somerset- 
shire. At  length  he  found  it  impossible  to  preserve 
silence,  and  asked  the  gentleman  if  he  knew  a  cer- 
tain village  near  Taunton. 

"  I  live  there,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  am  just  re- 
turning to  it  from  town." 

"  Then,"  said  the  young  man,  with  difficulty  re- 
straining his  emotion,  "  do  you  know  such  a  one  ?  " 
—  mentioning  a  young  woman's  name. 

"  Yes,  —  perfectly  well." 

"  Is  she  —  "    And  he  could  get  no  further. 

"  Married,  you  would  ask,"  said  the  gentleman. 
"  No ;  she  is  waiting  for  her  lover,  who  is  gone 
abroad." 

"  That 's  me  ! "  exclaimed  the  man  with  enthu- 
siasm. "  Thank  God,  she  has  waited  !  for  I  am  come 
back  to  marry  her." 

The  sequel  may  be  left  to  conjecture. 

A  friend  of  mine  living  with  his  wife  at  a  sea- 
port town,  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentle- 


man in  the  neighborhood  about  his  own  age,  and  so 
like  him  in  feature  and  figure  that  one  might  at  any 
time  be  mistaken  for  the  other.  The  resemblance 
was,  in  fact,  so  complete,  that  when  the  men  stood 
side  by  side,  it  was  difficult  to  determine  in  what 
point  the  likeness  failed.  Of  this  curious  circum- 
stance the  country  gentleman  took  advantage  after 
the  following  manner.  Calling  upon  my  friend  one 
Friday  evening,  he  said  he  wished  him,  in  the 
course  of  the  following  day,  to  take  a  passport  for 
himself  from  the  French  consul,  and  then  hand  it 
over  to  him.  "  I  want  to  astonish  the  folks  here," 
he  said,  "  but  could  not  do  so  if  I  took  the  passport 
myself  and  in  my  own  name."  Suspecting  nothing 
wrong,  my  friend  did  as  he  was  requested ;  the  fab- 
ricator of  astonishment  on  that  same  evening  passed 
over  into  France,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
his  reasons  for  disappearing  came  to  light,  —  he  had 
committed  forgery  to  an  immense  amount,  and  his 
disappearance  from  England  was  final.  After  cross- 
ing the  Channel,  no  one  knew  in  what  direction  he 
travelled,  what  name  he  assumed,  to  what  country 
or  manner  of  life  he  betook  himself.  He  had  friends, 
many  friends  who  loved  him  dearly  in  spite  of  his 
transgressions ;  but  they  went  on,  living  from  youth 
to  age,  without  obtaining  the  slightest  hint  of  what 
had  befallen  their  relative,  who  may  still  be  doing 
penance  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  or  the  Susque- 
hanna for  the  wrong  he  perpetrated  in  youth. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  France,  before  the  Revo- 
lution, the  vanishing  of  men  almost  before  the  eyes 
of  their  friends  was  so  common  that  it  scarcely  ex- 
cited any  surprise  at  all.  The  only  inquiry  was,  had 
he  a  beautiful  wife  or  daughter,  for  in  that  case  the 
explanation  was  easy ;  some  one  who  had  influence 
with  the  government  had  designs  upon  the  lady,  and 
made  interest  to  have  her  natural  guardian  put  out 
of  the  way  while  those  designs  were  being  fulfilled. 
A  lettre  de  cachet  effected  the  purpose  in  view  for 
any  number  of  months  or  years,  or,  if  necessary,  for 
life ;  and  the  individual  thus  spirited  away,  should 
his  concealment  be  transient,  was  generally  careful 
to  treat  the  affair  as  a  jest,  lest  his  fate  should  be 
made  to  resemble  that  of  the  great  state-prisoner,  a 
part  of  whose  adventures  are  well  known,  though 
his  identity  has  never  been  ascertained,  for  the  con- 
jectures of  Lord  Dover  and  others  carry  with  them 
their  own  refutation. 

Russia  is  still  what  France,  and  still  more  Italy, 
were  formerly,  the  land  of  mystery ;  that  is,  for  — 
the  words  are  generally  synonymous,  —  of  crime. 

WOMAN  AND  THE  WORLD. 

FKOM  AN  ENGLISH  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Tins,  we  are  told  in  a  tone  of  pathetic  resigna- 
tion, is  a  day  of  hard  sayings  for  women.  It  is,  we 
will  venture  to  add,  a  day  when  women  have  to 
meet  hard  sayings  with  replies  a  little  less  super- 
ficial than  the  conventional  stare  of  outraged  wo- 
manhood or  the  trivial  retort  on  the  follies  of  men. 
Grant  that  woman's  censors  arc  as  cynieal  and  hol- 
low-hearted as  you  will,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
their  criticisms  are  simply  the  expression  of  a  gen- 
eral uneasiness,  and  that  that  uneasiness  has  some 
ground  to  go  upon.  It  is  possible  that  observers 
across  the  water  may  be  cynical  in  denouncing  the 
"  magnificent  indecency  "  of  the  heroines  of  New 
York.  It  is  possible  that  the  schoolmasters  of  Ber- 
lin may  be  cynical  in  calling  public  opinion  to  their 
aid  against  the  degrading  .exhibitions  of  the  Prus- 
sian capital.     It  is  possible  that  the  thunders  of  the 
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Vatican  are  merely  an  instance  of  Papal  cynicism. 
It  is  possible  that  the  protest  of  the  Bishop  of  Or- 
leans is  as  hollow-hearted  as  the  protests  of  censors 
nearer  home.  But  such  a  world-wide  outbreak  of 
cynicism  without  a  cause  is  a  somewhat  improbable 
event,  and  the  improbability  is  increased  when  we 
remark  the  silent  acquiescence  of  the  women  of 
America  and  the  Continent  in  the  justice  of  these 
censures.  It  is  only  the  British  mother  who  ven- 
tures to  protest.  Now,  we  Englishmen  have  always 
felt  a  sort  of  national  pride  in  the  British  mother. 
It  has  been  a  part  of  our  patriotic  self-satisfaction 
to  pique  ourselves  on  her  icy  decorum,  on  the  mer- 
ciless severity  of  her  virtue.  Colorless,  "uninterest- 
ing, limited  as  Continental  critics  pronounced  her  to 
be,  we  cherished  her  the  more  as  something  specially 
our  own,  and  regarded  the  Channel  as  a  barrier 
providentially  invented  for  the  isolation  of  her  spot- 
less prudery.  It  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  sup- 
pose that  on  the  other  side  of  it  there  were  no 
British  homes,  no  British  maidens,  no  British  moth- 
ers. And  it  must  be  owned  that  the  British  mother 
took  her  cue  admirably.  She  owned,  with  a  sigh 
of  complacency,  that  she  was  not  as  other  women. 
She  shuddered  at  foreign  morals,  and  tabooed 
French  novels.  She  shook  all  life  and  individuality 
out  of  her  girls  as  un-English  and  Continental. 
She  denounced  all  aspirations  after  higher  and 
larger  spheres  of  effort  as  unfeminine.  Such  a  type 
of  woman  was  naturally  dull  enough,  but  it  fafrlv 
came  up  to  its  own  standard  ;  and  if  its  respectabil- 
ity was  prudery,  it  still  earned,  and  had  a  right  to 
claim,  man's  respect.  The  amusing  thing  is  the 
persistence  in  the  claim  when  the  type  has  passed 
away.  The  British  spouse  has  bloomed  into  the 
semi-detached  wife,  with  a  husband  always  conveni- 
ently in  the  distance,  and  a  cicisbeo  as  conveniently 
in  the  corner.  The  British  mother  has  died  into 
the  faded  matrimonial  schemer,  contemptuous  of 
younger  sons.  The  innocent  simper  of  the  British 
maiden  has  developed  into  the  loud  laugh  and  the 
horsey  slang  of  the  girl  of  the  season.  But  maiden 
and  matron  arc  still  on  one  point  faithful  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  grandmothers,  and  front  all  censori- 
ous comers  with  a  shrug  of  their  shoulder-straps, 
and  a  flutter  of  indignant  womanhood.  And  maid- 
en and  matron  still  claim  their  insular  exemption 
from  the  foibles  of  their  sex.  The  Pope  may  do 
what  he  will  with  the  women  of  Italy,  and  Mon- 
seigneur  of  Oilcans  may  deal  stern  justice  out  to 
the  women  of  France  ;  Continental  immorality  is  in 
the  nature  of  things;  but  there  is  something  else 
that  is  in  the  nature  of  things  too,  and  before  the 
impeccable  majesty  of  British  womanhood  every 
critic  must  stand  abashed. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  no  sooner  awed  with  the 
marble  silence  of  our  Hermione,  than  Hermione 
descends  from  her  pedestal  and  falls  a-talking  like 
other  people.  Woman,  in  a  word,  protests;  and 
protests  are  often  very  dangerous  things  to  the  pro- 
testers. Nothing,  for  instance,  can  seem  more  simple 
or  more  effective  than  the  tu  quoque  retort,  and  as  it 
is  familiar  to  feminiue  disputants,  we  are  favored  with 
it  in  every  possible  form.  If  the  girl  of  the  period 
is  fast  and  frivolous,  is  the  young  man  of  the  period 
any  better  ?  No  sketch  can  be  more  telling  than 
the  picture  which  she  is  ready  to  draw  of  his  loung- 
ing ways,  his  epicurean  indolence,  his  boredom  at 
home,  his  foppery  abroad,  the  vacancy  of  his  stare, 
the  inanity  of  his  talk,  his  incredible  conceit,  his  life 
vibrating  between  the  Club  and  the  stable.  She 
hits  off  with  a  charming  vivacity  the  list  of  his.  ac- 


complishments,—  his  skill  at  llirtation,  his  match- 
less ability  at  croquet,  his  assiduity  over  Bell's  Life, 
the  cleverness  of  his  book  on  the  Derby.  No  sensi- 
ble or  well-informed  girl,  she  tells  us,  can  talk  for 
ten  minutes  to  this  creature  without  weariness  and 
disgust  at  his  ignorance,  his  narrowness,  his  trivial- 
ity ;  no  modestly  dressed  or  decently  mannered  girl 
can  win  the  slightest  share  of  his  attentions.  Mar- 
ried, he  is  as  frivolous  as  before  marriage  ;  he  selects 
the  toilet  of  the  demi-monde  as  an  agreeable  topic 
of  domestic  conversation,  he  resents  affection,  and 
proclaims  home  a  bore,  he  grudges  the  birth  of  chil- 
dren as  an  additional  expense,  he  stunts  and  de- 
grades the  education  of  his  girls,  he  is  the  despot  of 
his  household,  and  the  dread  of  his  family.  The 
sketch  is  powerful  enough  in  its  way,  but  the  con- 
clusion which  the  fair  artist  draws  is  at  least  an  odd 
one.  We  prepare  ourselves  to  hear  that  woman 
has  resolved  to  extirpate  such  a  monster  as  this,  or 
that  she  will  remain  an  obstinate  vestal  till  a  no- 
bler breed  of  wooers  arise.  What  woman  owns  that 
she  really  does  is,  to  mould  herself  as  much  on  the 
monster's  model  as  she  can.  According  to  her  own 
account,  she  puts  nature's  picture  of  herself  into  the 
hands  of  this  imbecile,  invites  him  to  blur  it  as  he 
will,  and  lets  him  write  under  the  daub,  "  Ego  f<  <■;." 
As  he  cannot  talk  sense,  she  stoop3  to  bandy  chaff 
and  slang.  As  he  refuses  to  be  attracted  by  mod- 
esty of  dress  and  manner,  she  apes  the  dress  and 
manner  of  the  dtmi-monde.  His  indolence,  his  triv- 
iality, his  worldliness,  become  her  own.  As  he  finds 
home  a  bore,  she  too  plunges  into  her  round  of  dis- 
sipation ;  as  he  objects  to  children,  she  declines  to 
be  a  mother :  as  he  wishes  tp  get  the  girls  off  his 
hands,  she  flings  them  at  the  head  of  the  first  comer. 
Now,  if  such  a  defence  as  this  at  all  adequately 
represents  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  can  only  say 
that  the  girl  of  the  period  must  be  a  far  lower  crea- 
ture than  we  have  ever  asserted  her  to  be.  A  sensi- 
ble girl  stooping  to  slang,  a  modest  girl  flinging 
aside  modesty,  simply  to  conquer  a  fool  and  a  fop, 
is  a  satire  upon  woman  which  none  but  a  woman 
could  have  invented,  and  which  we  must  confess  to 
be  utterly  incredible  to  men.  But  the  assumption 
upon  which  the  whole  of  this  mimetic  theory  is 
based  is  one  well  worthy  of  a  little  graver  consider- 
ation. 

"  Tell  me  how  to  improve  the  youth  of  France," 
said  Napoleon  one  day  to  Madame  de  Cam  pan. 
"  Give  them  good  mothers,"  was  the  reply.  There 
are  some  things  which  even  a  Napoleon  may  be 
pardoned  for  feeling  a  little  puzzled  in  undertaking, 
and  Madame  de  Campan  would  no  doubt  have 
added  much  to  the  weight  of  her  reply  by  a  few 
practical  words  as  to  the  machinery  requisite  for 
the  supply  of  the  article  she  recommended.  But 
her  request  is  now  the  cry  of  the  w*orld.  The  gen- 
eral uneasiness  of  which  we  have  spoken  before 
arises  simply  from  the  conviction  that  woman  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  indifferent  to  her  actual  post 
in  the  social  economy  of  the  world,  and  the  criti- 
cisms in  which  it  takes  form,  whether  grave  or  gay, 
could  all  be  summed  up  in  Madame  de  Campan's 
request,  "  Give  us  good  mothers."  After  all  pro- 
tests against  limiting  the  sphere  of  the  sex  to  a  sin- 
gle function  of  their  existence,  public  opinion  still 
regards  woman  primarily  in  her  relation  to  the 
generation  to  come.  If  it  censures  the  sensible  girl 
who  stoops  to  slang,  or  the  modest  girl  who  stoops 
to  indecency,  it  is  because  the  sense  and  the  mod- 
esty which  they  abandon  is  not  theirs  to  hold  or  to 
fling  away,  but  the  heritage  of  the  human  race. 
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But  this  seems  to  be  less  and  less  the  feeling  of  wo- 
man herself.  For  good  or  for  evil,  or,  perhaps  more 
truly,  for  both  good  and  evil,  woman  is  becoming 
conscious  every  day  of  new  powers,  and  longing  for 
an  independent  sphere  in  which  she  can  exert  them. 
Marriage  is  aimed  at  with  a  passionate  ardor  un- 
known before,  not  as  a  means  of  gratifying  affec- 
tion, but  as  a  means  of  securing  independence.  To 
the  unmarried  girl  life  is  a  sheer  bondage,  and  there 
is  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  be  left  untried  if  it  only 
promises  a  ^hance  of  deliverance.  She  learns  to 
despise  the  sense,  the  information,  the  womanly  re- 
serve which  fail  to  attract  the  deliverer.  She  has 
to  sell  herself  to  purchase  her  freedom ;  and  she  will 
take  very  strong  measures  to  secure  a  purchaser. 
The  fop,  the  fool,  little  knows  the  keen  scrutiny 
with  which  the  gay  creature  behind  her  fan  is  tak- 
ing stock  of  his  feeble  preferences,  is  preparing  to 
play  upon  his  feebler  aversions.  Pitiful  as  he  is,  it 
is  for  him  that  she  arranges  her  artillery  on  the  toi- 
let-table, the  "  little  secrets,"  the  powder  bloom, 
the  rouge  "  precipitated  from  the  damask  rose-leaf," 
the  Styrian  lotion  that  gives  "  beauty  and  freshness 
to  the  complexion,  plumpness  to  the  figure,  clear- 
ness and  softness  to  the  skin."  He  has  a  faint  flicker 
of  liking  for  brunettes  ;  she  lays  her  triumphant  fin- 
ger on  her  "walnut  stain,"  and  darkens  into  the 
favorite  tint.  He  loves  plumpness,  and  her  "  Sinai 
Manna"  is  at  hand  to  secure  embonpoint.  Bella- 
donna flashes  on  him  from  her  eyes,  Kohl  and  anti- 
mony deepen  the  blackness  of  her  eyebrows,  "  bloom 
of  roses  "  blushes  from  her  lips.  She  stoops  to  con- 
quer, and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  fop  and  the  fool 
go  down.  The  freedom  she  covets  conies  with  mar- 
riage, but  it  is  a  freedom  threatened  by  a  thousand 
accidents,  and  threatened,  above  all,  by  maternity. 
It  is  of  little  use  to  have  bowed  to  slang  and  shoul- 
der-straps, if  it  be  only  to  tie  one's  self  to  a  cradle. 
The  nursery  stands  sadly  in  the  way  of  the  free  de- 
velopment of  woman ;  it  clips  her  social  enjoyment, 
it  curtails  her  bonnet  bills.  "  The  slavery  of  nurs- 
ing a  child,"  one  fair  protester  tells  us,  "only  a 
mother  knows."  And  so  she  invents  a  pretty  theory 
about  the  damage  done  to  modern  constitutions  by 
our  port-drinking  forefathers,  and  ceases  to  nurse  at 
all.  But  even  this  is  only  partial  independence ; 
she  pants  for  perfect  freedom  from  the  cares  of  ma- 
ternity. Her  tone  becomes  the  tone  of  the  house- 
hold, and  the  spouse  she  has  won  growls  over  each 
new  arrival.  She  is  quite  ready  to  welcome  the 
growl.  "  Nature,"  a  mother  informs  us,  "  turns  res- 
tive after  the  birth  of  two  or  three  children,"  and 
mothers  turn  restive  with  nature.  "  Whatever  else 
you  may  do,"  she  adds,  "  you  will  never  persuade  us 
into  liking  to  have  children,"  and,  if  we  did,  we 
should  not  greatly  value  the  conversion.  And  so  wo- 
man wins  her  libeYty,  and  bows  her  emphatic  reply 
to  the  world's  appeal,  "  Give  us  good  mothers,"  by 
declining  to  be  a  mother  at  all. 

By  the  sacrifice  of  womanliness,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  modesty,  by  flattering  her  wooer's  base  prefer- 
ences before  marriage,  by  encouraging  his  baser 
selfishness  afterwards,  by  hunting  her  husband  to 
the  club  and  restricting  her  maternal  energies  to  a 
couple  of  infants,  woman  has  at  last  bought  her 
freedom.  She  is  no  slave  of  her  husband  as  her 
mother  was,  she  is  not  buried  beneath  the  cares  of  a 
family  like  her  grandmother.  She  has  changed  all 
that,  and  the  old  world  of  home  and  domestic  ten- 
derness and  parental  self-sacrifice  lies  in  ruins  at 
her  feet.  She  has  her  liberty;  what  will  she  do 
with  it  ?   As  yet,  freedom  means  simply  more  slang, 


more  jewelry,  more  selfish  extravagance,  less  mod- 
esty. As  we  meet  her  on  the  stairs,  as  we  see 
the  profuse  display  of  her  charms,  as  we  listen  to 
the  flippant,  vapid  chatter,  we  turn  a  little  sickened 
from  woman  stripped  of  all  that  is  womanly,  and 
cry  to  Heaven,  as  Madame  de  Campan  cried  to 
the  Emperor,  —  "  Give  us  good  mothers." 


A  PLEASANT  REFLECTION. 

There  is  surely  no  more  modest  luxury  than 
marmalade.  The  Spartan  philosophers  who  inveigh 
against  the  expensive  tastes  of  the  rich,  and  lift 
their  hands  in  horror  over  the  extravagance  of  gilded 
saloons,  never  include  this  humble  dainty  in  their 
list  of  enervating  pleasures ;  while  the  most  rigorous 
of  district  visitors  would  fail  to  see  in  a  pot  of  mar- 
malade on  a  poor  man's  table  a  symptom  of  the  dan- 
gerous disregard  for  money  creeping  in  among  our 
lower  classes.  Marmalade  is  so  very  meek  a  deli- 
cacy that  we  almost  ignore  its  existence ;  and  it  is 
therefore  with  no  intention  of  arresting  the  luxurious 
tendencies  of  the  time  that  we  beg  marmalade-eaters 
to  pause  and  consider.  Hitherto  they  have  enjoyed 
their  mild  refreshment  in  happy  ignorance.  Care- 
less of  processes,  they  have  unwittingly  occupied 
themselves  with  products.  '  Until  last  week  the  mar- 
malade-eater was  an  innocent  creature,  trustful  in 
his  fellow-man,  revelling  in  the  unassuming  joys  of 
his  pet  delicacy,  and  looking  forward  to  many  years 
of  slow  consumption  of  this  favorite  preserve.  But 
his  visual  nerve  has  suddenly  been  purged  by  the 
euphrasy  and  rue  of  an  advertisement ;  and  he  has 
started  up  a  new  man.  His  old  unconscious  inno- 
cence, his  touching  belief,  his  simple  enjoyments, 
have  all  fled.  Here  is  the  agent  which  haS"woke 
him  up  to  a  sense  of  the  perils  attending  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  :  — 

"  CONFECTIONERS.  —  To  be  sold,  cheap,  sev- 
eral cwt.  of  Orange  Peel  in  good  condition;  the 
Advertiser,  having  the  contract  for  the  Sweepings 
of  all  the  Metropolitan  Theatres  and  places  of 
amusement,  is  in  a  position  to  treat  for  it  on  unusu- 
ally advantageous  terms.     Address  —  " 

After  this,  the  deluge.  The  marmalade-eater 
shrinks  in  agony  from  the  picture  which  this  adver- 
tisement conjures  up.  His  busy  imagination  leaps 
straightway  to  the  gallery  of  the  Victoria  Theatre. 
Men  and  women,  of  more  or  less  breadth  of  manner, 
with  no  particular  cleanliness  of  face,  and  with  ob- 
viously grimy  fingers  and  nails,  are  peeling  oranges. 
A  worse  horror  is  present,  —  they  are  sucking  them 
without  being  peeled,  whilst  their  eyes  are  fixed  on 
the  stage,  where  the  haughty  nobleman  is  being 
repulsed  by  the  virtuous  maiden,  and  the  peasant 
lover  is  being  carried  off  by  a  gang  of  bravos.  The 
effect  of  sentiment  and  orange-juice  upon  the  audi- 
ence is  a  subject  into  which  we  need  not  now  enter  ; 
the  marmalade  eater's  quick  fancy  takes  cognizance 
-of  one  thing  only.  The  rind  of  the  orange,  care- 
fully sucked  dry.  drops  into  the  lap  of  this  charming 
young  woman  with  the  flat  nose  and  the  black  eye, 
then  it  glides  down  upon  the  floor,  where  it  is  kicked 
about  as  though  it  were  a  worthless  thing,  and  not 
the  possible  food  of  princes.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  fond  of  marmalade, 
but  if  he  is,  and  if  the  above  advertisement  catches 
a  few  purchasers,  this  humble  piece  of  orange-peel 
may  lie  on  a  royal  table.  If  there  are  degrees  in 
the  horror  of  this  possibility,  it  may  be  even  more 
objectionable  to  think  that  the  marmalade  which 
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appears  at  table,  —  or  does  it  not  generally  accom- 
pany tea  and  watercresses  ?  —  has  been  picked  up 
in  the  music-halls  Where  the  refreshment  of  oranges 
is  permitted.  Indeed,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
precise  source  from  which  the  raw  material  comes 
ought  to  be  specified  on  the  jar  containing  the  fin- 
ished product.  Romantic  associations  might  induce 
many  young  men  to  purchase  "  Canterbury  Hall 
marmalade,"  for  example  ;  while  others  would  prob- 
ably be  enticed  more  readily  by  "  Pavilion  marma- 
lade." As  a  rule,  however,  the  run  would  be  on 
theatre  marmalade ;  because,  after  all,  the  supply 
of  peel  in  places  where  oranges  are  not  sold  must 
be  so  small  as  to  have  no  effect  on  the  market. 
Those  theatres  in  which  oranges  are  systematically 
dispensed  by  a  barman-looking  young  man  with  a 
white  apron,  who  insidiously  invites  the  sentimental 
costermonger  to  treat  his  loved  one  to  a  cake  of 
gingerbread,  a  bottle  of  lemonade,  or  a  few  apples, 
would  supply  the  most  efficient  trade-mark.  "  Real 
Victoria-pit  marmalade,"  would  contest  the  field 
with  "  Genuine  Standard-gallery  marmalade,  war- 
ranted free  from  adulteration."  If  we  make  no  fur- 
ther suggestion!  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  deli- 
cious compound,  it  is  because  our  knowledge  of  the 
precise  relative  value  of  the  orange-skins  furnished 
by  different  places  of  amusement  is  necessarily  im- 

f>erfect.  It  is  obvious  that  a  sixpenny  gallery  is 
ikely  to  consume  better  oranges  than  a  threepenny 
one ;  and  while  this  difference  would  produce  a 
dilference  in  price,  it  would  also,  in  a  short  time, 
establish  particular  marmalades  in  the  estimation  of 
the  public.  We  are  convinced  that  the  marmalade 
manufacturer  docs  a  serions  injury  to  his  trade  by 
rudely  mixing  together  the  raw  material  obtained 
from  different  quarter*.  He  may  plead  the  exam- 
ple of  wine  importers  who  mix  inferior  wines  with 
better  ones,  and  get  a  better  average  -|ualiry;  but 
we  do  not  think  that  orange-peel  works  in  the  same 
way  as  new  wine. 

Now  the  candor  of  this  advertisement  is  of  impor- 
tance to  other  people  beside  marmalade-caters.  It 
gives  us  an  unexpected,  and  sufficiently  disagree- 
able, glimpse  into  the  possibilities  of  food-man ufac- 
ture  which  lie  around  us.  There  may  be  a  dozen 
articles  in  daily  use  in  our  house  which  are  pre- 
pared in  the  same  scavenger  fashion.  From  time 
to  time,  as  in  the  present  instance,  we  meet  with 
some  startling  revelation,  and  forswear  the  use  of 
the  article  in  question.  Now  it  is  catchup,  again  it 
is  mustard,  and  yet  again  it  is  a  particular  kind  of 
sweetmeat.  One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  the 
human  race,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  extremely 
prolific  habits  of  cats.  The  mysteries  of  sausages 
been  so  often  treated  in  a  respectful  and 
cautious  manner  by  essay-writers  who  scarcely 
dared  to  give  loose  reinsv  to  their  imagination,  that 
we  do  not  introduce  them  now;  but  of  them,  as  of 
a  great  many  other  things,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  our  highest  wisdom  should  take  the  form  of  a 
childlike  faith.  Analysis  is  the  vice  of  a  critical 
age ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  saddest  forms  of  human 
unrest.  The  proper  position  for  the  modern  phi- 
losopher to  adopt  resembles  that  in  vogue  among 
children,  —  •'  Shut  your  eyes,  open  your  mouth,  and 
see  what  you  '11  get."  As  a  test  of  faith,  this  atti- 
tude is  exceedingly  useful ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  more 
conducive  to  a  settled  peace  of  mind  than  any 
other.  The  man  who  is  continually  on  his  guard 
lest  he  should  eat  any  unclean  thing  can  never  be 
for  a  moment  satisfied,  unless  while  eating  an  egg. 
Instead  of  a  royal  taster,  he  has  a  custom  of  prying 


into  the  origin  of  things ;  and  this  habit  is  directly 
destructive  of  human  happiness.  Whatever  is  nice, 
and  does  not  make  you  ill,  that  you  ought  to  eat 
and  drink.  If  it  has  been  prepared  from  wonderful 
materials,  you  ought  all  the  more  to  use  it,  arid  thus 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  artistic  manipula- 
tion existing  amongst  us.  The  ingenuity  of  the 
man  who  can  produce  wholesome  food  out  of  refuse 
ought  to  be  rewarded.  If  champagne  made  from 
gooseberries  is  as  pleasant  to  you  as  any  other 
champagne,  and  does  not  give  you  any  more  of  a 
headache,  why  should  you  not  encourage  the  labor 
of  English  artists  ?  Home  manufactures  have  par- 
amount claims  upon  all  patriots ;  and  modern  cir- 
ilization  has  produced  no  more  ingenious  marvels 
than  some  of  its  meats  and  drinks.  For  one  thing 
only  do  we  stipulate.  We  absolutely  demand  that 
no  hint  or  intimation  be  given  of  the  process  by 
which  these  manufactures  are  prepared  for  the  mar- 
ket, or  of  the  material  which  undergoes  transforma- 
tion. We  give  the  experimenter  a  carte  blanche. 
He  may  choose  what  he  pleases,  and  use  it  as  he 
pleases ;  and,  so  long  as  the  result  is  pleasant  and 
wholesome,  we  will  pay  our  money  and  be  satisfied. 
But  we  insist  on  his  silence  regarding  previous 
stages  of  the  manufacture.  Trade  secrets  must  be 
trade  secrets ;  and  so  long  as  we  can,  with  more  or 
less  exertion,  keep  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  we 
shall  have  no  indiscreet  purveyor  harassing  us  with 
gratuitous  suggestions.  For,  once  our  belief  has 
been  destroyed,  shall  we  ever  have  faith  again  f 
The  peaceful  marmalade-eater  might  have  gone  on 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  unsuspicious  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  confection  he  so  enjoys ;  but  this 
advertisement  appears,  and,  lo  !  he  eats  marmalade 
no  moiv.  He  turns  from  it  with  loathing;  he  be- 
holds the  familiar  jar  in  the  grocer's  window  with  a 
shudder.  The  marmalade  is  the  same  as  ever  it 
was ;  it  has  the  same  bitterness,  the  same  sweetness, 
the  same  fragrance.  He  is  changed,  not  it ;  and 
the  catastrophe  has  been  incurred  by  the  injudi- 
cious disclosure  of  a  too  eager  merchant.  Years 
must  pass  before  the  marmalade-eater  recovers 
from  this  shock,  if,  indeed,  he  eVer  may.  An 
economical  and  ingenious  trade  has  been  suddenly 
dattped  ;  and  people,  instead  of  being  thankful  for 
marmalade,  will  now  make  wicked  jokes  about  it. 
The  British  public  is  willing  to  shut  its  eyes  and 
open  its  mouth  ;  it  is  surely  unnecessary  cruelty  to 
disturb  its  rest  bv  means  of  its  ears. 


COULISSES. 
There  are  few  wishes  more  frequently  expressed 
than  the  wish  to  explore  the  unknown  land  lying  be- 
hind the  scenes  of  a  theatre.  Among  a  vast  number 
of  people  this  curiosity  is  very  common  and  very 
great.  It  may,  indeed,  be  postulated  that  every  man 
not  in  absolute  bondage  to  Exeter  Hall,  and  not 
subject  to  any  grave  infirmity,  has  at  some  period  of 
his  life  longed  to  be  taken  behind  the  scenes.  He 
knows  by  description  many  of  the  attributes  of  that 
region  which  Dickens  has  likened  to  "  the  wrong  side 
of  the  pattern  of  the  universe."  He  has  read  over 
and  over  again  sketches  and  stories  of  the  Coulisses, 
—  ever  a  favorite  subject  with  comic  authors,  who  are 
exhaustless  in  the  fun  got  out  of  the  troubles  and  per- 
plexities of  the  unfortunate  neophyte  left  to  his  own 
devices  in  that  world  of  traps  and  flats,  of  porter- 
pots,  and  ballet-girls,  of  rough  carpenters  and  peril- 
ous abysses  and  head-knocking  machinery.  He 
knows,  too,  that  he  will  be  •'  disillusioned  "  when  he 
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gets  there ;  that  he  will  find  the  fairies  all  powder 
and  paint,  the  royal  palaces  mere  daubs  of  color  on 
a  flat  surface,  the  gallant  banners  only  strips  of 
calico.  But  he  is  prepared  for  this  ;  so  disappoint- 
ment will  be  no  disappointment,  for  it  comes  in  the 
category  of  gratification.  Of  the  thousands  who  en- 
tertain this  longing  for  a  peep  at  the  hidden  things 
of  the  stage,  the  majority,  no  doubt,  go  to  the  grave 
ungratified ;  but  among  the  few  whose  curiosity  is 
satisfied,  we  may  reckon  that  a  considerable  portion 
are  disillusioned  in  a  direction  they  never  expected. 
Not  only  does  the  character  of  the  place  fall  short 
of  the  description  of  the  comic  writers,  but  the  dis- 
appointments are  not  of  the  prescribed  nature.  The 
side-scenes  are  not  a  pitfall  for  the  unwary ;  there 
are  no  horrible  adventures  connected  with  the  open- 
ing of  traps  and  raising  of  machinery.  The  neo- 
phyte is  not  suddenly  hoisted  into  the  sight  of  a 
derisive  gallery  by  the  uprising  of  a  set  piece  below 
the  spot  Avhere  he  is  standing,  as  Albert  Smith  used 
to  describe.  Nor  does  Richard  III.  rush  off"  from  the 
field  of  Bosworth  to  swig  a  pot  of  porter  at  the 
wings.  Nor  does  the  neophyjte  witness  that  tremen- 
dous altercation  between  the  property-man  and 
manager,  which  the  comic  writers  are  so  fond  of 
depicting.  Nor  do  the  young  ladies  of  the  ballet  in 
the  shortest  of  dresses  and  pinkest  of  tights  surround 
him'  in  that  impulsive  and  confiding  manner  por- 
trayed in  the  chromo  sketches  in  the  Burlington 
Arcade.  On  the  contrary,  the  introduced  one  stands 
in  a  restricted  place  between  two  walls  of  canvas, 
on  one  of  which  he  reads  a  notice  that  "  no  member 
of  the  company,  except  those  concerned  in  the  im- 
mediate scene,  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  first  and 
second  entrances."  Here  he  is  fixed,  and  hence  he 
can  see  but  a  section  of  the  stage ;  a  lot  of  people 
pass  him,  but  nobody  speaks  to  him,  nobody  regards 
him  save  a  stray  scene-shifter,  who  moves  him  gen- 
tly aside  with  a  "  By  your  leave,  sir " ;  he  meets 
with  no  misadventure,  discovers  no  startling  revela- 
tion, until  the  time  comes  for  conducting  him  down 
a  corkscrew  staircase,  and  so  into  the  streets  and 
home  again.  Of  all  the  unveiling  of  strange  things 
which  he  anticipated,  the  strangest  disclosure  and 
most  disappointing  is  the  absence  of  noteworthiness 
in  that  region  to  which  he  had  looked  forward.  The 
disappointment  lies  in  the  nature  of  things.  The 
novice  is  only  admitted  to  a  portion  of  the  charmed 
world ;  he  has  entered  the  outer  circle  only.  To 
reach  the  innermost  circle,  he  must  have  passed 
through  an  experience  and  attained  an  intimacy, 
the  process  of  acquiring  which  would  have  rubbed 
off  the  freshness  of  novelty  and  the  capacity  for 
wonder  altogether. 

In  that  social  life  of  men  and  women  which,  like 
the  theatre,  comprises  a  scenium  and  an  auditorium, 
the  procedure  of  going  into  the  coulisses  is  often  at- 
tended with  as  disappointing  a  result.  It  being  ad- 
mitted that,  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  — 

"  Two  lives  the  meanest  of  us  live ; 
One  which  the  world  beholds,  and  one 
Whose  hidden  secrets  none  can  give 
But  he  who  lives  it,  he  alone  —  " 

the  least  imaginative  philosopher  will  readily  supply 
the  existence  of  a  social  coulisse.  There  is  notori- 
ously in  every  human  hypostasis  a .  "  behind  the 
scenes,"  where  the  landscapes  are  mere  daubs,  the 
huge  distances  simple  "  sets,"  the  precious  stones 
spangles,  and  the  robes  of  state  gaudy  calico. 
"Whether  the  human  coulisses,  however,  constitute 
per  se  an  interesting  study,  is  another  consideration 
of  a  different  character.     It  is  proverbially  said  that 


no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  own  valet ;  the  valet  has  got 
behind  the  scenes,  and  is  supposed  to  be  conversant 
with  the  wrong  side  of  the  pattern.  But  the  wrong 
side  of  the  pattern  may  constitute,  even  from  the 
valet's  point  of  view,  an  interesting  exploration.  It 
is  possible  to  dock  a  man  of  heroism,  and  yet  find  in 
him  sufficient  material  for  marvel.  The  ino^nuity 
with  which  the  scene-painter  contrives  to  use  a  few 
splashes  of  vivid  color  on  a  flat  surface  so  as  to  pre- 
sent to  the  spectator,  a  dozen  yards  off,  the  illusion 
of  far-reaching  distance,  contains  food  for  admiration 
more  than  disappointment.  The  artifice  by  which 
the  spangles  do  service  as  precious  stones,  and  the 
rolling  peas  and  sheet-iron  simulate  rain  and  thun- 
der, is  at  least  clever.  In  like  manner,  the  hero 
whose  moral  "  flats  "  and  "  flies  "  and  spangles  and 
complicated  machinery  are  all  discernible  to  his 
valet  is  not  necessarily  a  subject  for  disdain, 
notwithstanding  the  copy-book  axiom  that  con- 
tempt is  bred  of  familiarity.  If  the  valet  have 
philosophical  eyes,  he  will  appreciate  the  ingenuity 
of  those  effects  by  which  the  illusion  of  the  outer 
world  is  maintained.  To  him,  indeed,  his  master, 
is  no  hero,  but  he  is  at  least  a  very  clever  stage-man- 
ager ;  and  in  the  absence  of  that  human  perfection 
to  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would  fain  conduct 
us  through  avenues  of  sweetness  and  light,  effective 
stage  management  is  the  most  satisfactory  capacity 
which  mundane  philosophy  can  supply. 

With  people  into  whose  coulisses  we  have  not  a 
free  entrance  accorded  us,  it  may  furnish  some  in- 
terest to  speculate  as  to  what  the  behind-the-scenes 
of  their  life  can  be  like.  Take  a  favorite  poet,  for 
example,  whom  the  world  knows  only  in  the  light  of 
splendid  stanzas,  excellently  printed,  irreproachably 
punctuated.  Of  what  nature  is  that  wonderful  be- 
ing in  the  domestic  coulisses  ?  How  does  he  look, 
how  does  he  act  in  the  common  atmosphere  of 
butcher  and  green-grocer,  daily  dinners  and  weekly 
bills  ?  Does  the  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy,  roll 
when  the  tax-gatherer  calls  ?  Has  he  a  lofty  scorn 
for  the  petty  ways  of  earth,  or  does  he  manifest  a 
human  antipathy  to  cold  mutton  ?  Then,  again, 
how  are  those  splendid  stanzas,  which  we  all  admire, 
incubated  ?  Are  they  reeled  off  in  the  perfect  co- 
herence which  they  assume  in  print,  or  are  they 
blotched  and  scored  in  the  manuscript,  —  here  an 
interlineation,  there  an  erasure,  with  many  a  syno- 
nyme  hesitatingly  put  down  and  left  to  stand  till  the 
last  moment  ?  And  what  mental  phenomena  ac- 
company the  process  of  composition  V  Does  the 
great  being  stamp  up  and  down  the  study  till  he  hits 
on  the  right  expression,  or  does  he  roll  about  the 
hearth-rug,  or  is  he  sullen  and  unapproachable,  or  is 
he,  —  as  asserted  by  the  proverbial  man  who 
"  knows  a  man  who  knows  the  poet,"  —  assisted  by 
cold  brandy-and-water  V 

The"  coulisses  of  our  pet  author  may  make  a  sub- 
ject for  interesting  inquiry.  There  is  a  different 
sort  of  coulisses  from  these,  into  which  it  is  more 
difficult  to  let  one's  imagination  enter.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  world  in  ways  commercial  has  of  recent 
years  called  into  life  a  personage  who  lives  and 
flourishes  on  highly  enigmatical  principles.  He  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  a  speculator.  He  wears  a 
good  coat,  eats  expensive  dinners,  sports  extensive 
jewelry,  rides  mostly  in  cabs,  sometimes  in  brough- 
ams. He  never  has  any  ready  money.  But  he  is 
at  the  head  of  vast  commercial  undertakings  which 
invariably  break  down  and  come  to  grief.  He  dal- 
lies with  thousands  of  pounds  belonging  to  other 
people,  but  he  is  in  extremis  if  asked  for  a  five-pound 
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note  to  pay  an  old  debt.  He  is  ruined  on  an  aver- 
age twice  a  year,  and  as  unfailingly  takes  a  larger 
house  and  starts  afresh.  Now,  what  guiding  cherub 
sits  up  aloft  in  this  man's  coulisses  ?  How  does  he 
get  along  ?  How  does  he  square  matters  with  the 
butcher  and  baker,  and  him  of  the  water-rate,  and 
him  of  the  gas  company  ?  He  is  not  merely  chroni- 
cally insolvent  as  regards  large  demands  on  his  capi- 
tal, but  he  is  insolvent  as  regards  the  petty  trades- 
men, his  daily  debtors  ;  and  yet  he  moves  in  splendid 
ways.  While  the  man  who  earns  his  five  hundred  a 
year  quietly  and  surely  is  necessitated  to  fall  back 
on  a  turned  coat,  and  dines  on  a  single  joint,  the  im- 
pecunious one  appears  in  the  most  profuse  and 
extravagant  style.  The  shifts  and  subterfuges  by 
which  this  personage  —  a  very  common  type,  be  it 
noticed,  in  our  great  commercial  age  —  manages  to 
present  a  show  of  richness  and  splendor,  are  more 
wonderful  to  think  of  than  all  the  tricks  by  which 
the  theatre-manager  makes  tinsel  and  vermilion  do 
service  for  bowers  of  transcendent  bliss. 

In  the  smaller  shows- of  society  one  can  often  ac- 
curately measure  the  coulisses  from  which  the  social 
machinery  is  worked.  In  the  matrimonial  theatre, 
for  instance,  a  frequent  peep  may  be  had  into  the 
secrets  of  that  domestic  coulisse  where  fair  is  foul 
and  foul  is  fair;  though  it  is  just  to  add  that  the 
worst-assorted  couples  often  manage  to  present  a 
creditable  spectacle  before  the  curtain,  while  anarchy 
reigns  in  the  wings  and  Hies.  Most  people  who 
have  shared  the  vie  Intime  of  a  parson,  know  that 
there  is  a  very  different  assortment  of  cranks  and 
pulleys  in  the  clerical  coulisse  to  that  which  the 
congregation  is  permitted  to  see.  But  to  multiply 
instances  is  only  further  to  admit  the  two-sidedness 
of  every  man's  life  and  character,  and  the  existence 
in  each  case  of  a  inhere  in  which  Longfellow's  dic- 
tum holds  good,  that  "  things  are  not  what  they 
seem." 


"POEMS  WRITTEN  FOIL  A  CHILD."* 
Every  book  for  children  raises  a  question  which 
meets  us  on  all  sides  in  education.  Is  the  level  of 
it  to  be  below  the  average  child's  mind,  or  on  it,  or 
above  it?  Are  we  to  teach  what  the  child  can 
understand  without  any  effort ;  or  to  go  a  little 
higher,  and  give  what  it  is  just  awake  to  and  aim- 
ing at  ?  or  shall  we  set  before  it  at  once  what  it 
cannot  half  comprehend  now,  by  way  of  suggesting 
the  horizons  of  maturer  thought  and  feeling  r  Is  a 
child  to  have  fairy  stories,  or  stories  of  real  adven- 
ture, or  wonders  of  physical  science  ?  The  ages  try 
each  system,  in  turn,  and  by  a  sort  of  natural  law, 
as  each  prevails,  people  become  alive  to  its  one- 
sidedness,  and  preach  the  other  doctrine  with  an 
equal  spirit  of  partisanship.  Sometimes  we  are 
solemnly  warned  not  to  starve  the  imagination ; 
sometimes  we  hear  that  children  like  to  know  what 
their  elders  are  about ;  sometimes  that  they  would 
all  be  zoologists  or  chemists  if  they  could  have  their 
own  way,  and  plunder  birds'-nests  or  burn  gun- 
powder at  discretion.  The  criticism  of  a  child's 
book  is  a  capital  field  to  bring  out  these  rival  doc- 
trines, and  one  is  often  inclined  to  say  that,  long 
as  children  have  been  in  the  world,  and  unmistaka- 
bly tangible  facts  as  they  are  in  it,  there  is  no  sub- 
ject which  lies  so  completely  within  the  domain  of 
theory  as  what  they  really  are,  what  they  really 
like,  and  what  is  really  the  best  for  them. 

*  Poems  Written  for  a  Child.     By  Two  Friends.     London  :   Stra- 
han  &  Co.    1868. 
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We  shall  not,  however,  enter  upon  these  specu- 
lations now.  All,  it  may  be  suspected,  are  true, 
and  all  together.  Each  suits  one  hour  of  the  child's 
day,  or  one  child  better  than  its  companion.  The 
critic,  then,  may  reasonably  confine  himself  to  point- 
ing out  under  which  class  a  book  lies,  and  whether 
it  is  a  good  one  of  its  class.  Looking  back  to  our 
first  classification,  we  might  define  the  best  of  these 
poems  as  exactly  on  the  level  of  an  intelligent  child 
from  eight  to  eleven  or  twelve.  About  two  thirds 
of  the  volume  are  given  to  lyrical  narrations  of  ad- 
venture, the  actors  being  generally  children,  or  to 
fancies  and  situations  suggested  by  the  incidents  of 
country  life.  The  rest  consists  of  fairy  tales.  The 
execution  of  this  rather  large  body  of  verse  is  very 
unequal  Of  the  "  Two  Friends,"  the  one  who 
signs  "  A  "  has  the  most  vigor ;  "  B,"  a  more  medita- 
tive genius.  "  B's"  work  is  occasionally  overwrought 
and  too  fine  spun  ;  "  In  the  Fields,"  or  "  A  Bird  in 
the  Hand,"  would  have  little  hold  on  a  healthy  child, 
would  be  rather  beside  its  level  than  on  or  above  it. 
"  A,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  apt  to  be  rough  and 
ready ;  qualities  valuable  in  a  writer  for  children, 
but  which  sometimes  here  run  into  an  unpleasant  ef-  • 
feet.  This  is  particularly  perceptible  in  the  fairy 
tales,  which  are,  to  our  thinking,  so  markedly  infe- 
rior to  the  rest  of  the  book  as  to  indicate  that  this 
style  of  poem  is  essentially  unsuited  to  the  writer's 
temperament.  They  are  noisy  and  fantastical ;  more 
like  a  schoolboy's  burlesque  than  a  real  fairy  story, 
which  should  be  all  ethereal  grace  and  humorous 
delicacy,  and  of  all  things  sedulously  avoid  c 
juxtaposition  with  the  actual  world  and  its  ways. 
These  fairies  are  only  opera  fairies,  petty  caricatures 
of  humanity,  who  talk  slang,  and  behave  like  rather 
vulgar  boys  and  girls,  and  have  nothing  really  mys- 
terious or  tricksy  about  them.  Here  we  may  proba- 
bly trace  the  bad  effect  of  that  modern  idea  which 
employs  the  fiction  of  the  fairy-world  as  a  kind  of 
satirical  looking-glass  for  the  age. 

Let  us  add  another  criticism.  ••  A  "  is  satisfied  far 
too  soon;  the  "Dream  of  the  War,"  "  Disobedi- 
ence," "Puck,"  and  "  Little  Maiden,"  are  well  im- 
agined, and  have  some  happy  turns,  but  appear 
insufficiently  worked  out.  The  metrical  system  of 
both  writers  is  rather  lax ;  the  accent  of  the  rhythm 
is  not  always  sufficiently  marked  by  the  first  lines, 
and  changes  of  metre,  especially  from  the  anapestic 
to  the  iambic,  are  made  with  too  much  abruptness. 

In  the  case  of  most  children's  books  it  would 
hardly  be  worth  while  to  point  out  with  such  elab- 
orateness that  "  the  picture  might  have  been  better 
if  the  painter  had  taken  more  pains  " ;  but  there  is 
so  much  real  excellence  in  this  book,  and  that  of  so 
charming  an  order,  that  we  have  ventured  to 
trouble  the  writers  with  these  pieces  of  advice,  of 
the  kind  which  nobody  ever  dreams  of  taking.  We 
are  delighted  now  to  have  reached  the  part  in  which 
•  A  "  and  '•  B  "  (like  other  authors)  will  thoroughly 
agree  with  us.  Indeed,  here  we  need  do  little  more 
than  let  them  speak  for  themselves.  In  those  pieces 
which  we  have  marked  as  successes,  there  is  a  deli- 
cacy and  vividness  of  description,  a  humorous  grace, 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  childhood,  which  givo 
them  a  very  high  rank,  not  only  as  children's  poems, 
but  as  poems  about  childhood.  Such  is  the  address 
to  Summer :  — 

"  Spring  i3  growing  up, 

Is  not  it  a  pity  ? 
She  was  such  a  little  thing, 

And  so  very  pretty 
Summer  is  extremely  grand. 

We  must  pay  her  duty 
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But  it  is  to  little  Spring 
That  she  owes  her  beauty  ! 

"  From  the  glowing  sky 

Summer  shines  above  us  : 
Spring  was  such  a  little  deav, 

But  will  Summer  love  us  ? 
She  is  very  beautiful, 

With  her  grown-up  blisses, 
Summer  we  must  bow  before  ; 

Spring  we  coaxed  with  kisses  ! 

"  Spring  is  growing  up, 

Leaviug  us  so  lonely  ; 
In  the  place  of  little  Spring 

We  have  Summer  only  ! 
Summer,  with  her  lofty  airs, 

And  her  stately  paces, 
In  the  place  of  little  Spring, 

With  her  childish  graces  I " 

Wordsworth  might  have  envied  these  happy  ca- 
dences, these  tender  touches  of  impersonation.  Sim- 
ilar in  fineness  of  quality  is  the  poem  on  the  Stars :  — 

"  now  pretty  is  each  little  star, 
#       Each  tiny  twinkler,  soft  and  meek  ! 
Yet  many  in  this  world  there  are 

Who  do  not  know  that  stars  can  speak. 

"  To  them  the  skies  are  meaningless, 
A  star  is  not  a  living  tiring  ; 
Tbey  cannot  hear  the  mc-s- 
Those  shining  creatures  love  to  bring. 

"  Hush  1  listen  !  ah  !  it  will  not  do  ; 
You  do  but  listen  with  your  ears  ; 
And  stars  are  understood  by  few, 
For  it  must  be  the  heart  that  hears. 

"  Look  up,  not  only  with  your  eyes  ; 
Ah  !  do  you  hear  a  tender  sound  ? 
To  hearts  familiar  with  the  skies, 
The  stars  are  nearer  than  the  ground." 

Our  next  example  shows  the  same  writer's  hu- 
morous mood  with  equal  felicity.  There  is  here 
just  that  self-restraint  which  stops  short  of  the 
farcical,  that  good  taste  in  which  the  fairy  poems 
are  more  or  less  deficient. 

LITTLE   PAT   AND    THE   TARSOX. 

"  He  stands  at  the  door  of  the  church  peeping  in, 
No  troublesome  beadle  is  near  him  ; 
The  preacher  is  talking  of  sinners  and  sin, 
And  little  Pat  trembles  to  hear  him  ; 

"  A  poor  little  fellow  alone  and  forlorn, 
Who  never  knew  parent  or  duty  | 
His  head  is  uncovered,  his  jacket  is  torn, 
And  hunger  has  withered  his  beauty. 

"The  white-headed  gentleman  shut  in  the  box, 
Seems  growing  more  angry  each  minute  ; 
He  doubles  his  fist  and  the  cushion  ho  knocks, 
As  if  anxious  to  know  what  is  in  it. 

"  He  scolds  at  the  people  who  sit  in  the  pews,  — 
Pat  takes  them  for  kings  and  princesses  ; 
(With  his  little  bare  feet  —  he  delights  in  their  shoes  ; 
In  his  rags  he  feels  proud  of  their  dresses  !) 

"  The  parson  exhorts  them  to  think  of  their  need, 
To  turn  from  the  world's  dissipation, 
The  naked  to  clothe,  and  the  hungry  to  feed,  — 
Pat  listens  with  strong  approbation  '. 

"  And  when  the  old  clergyman  walks  down  the  aisle, 
Pat  runs  up  to  meet  him  right  gladly, 
'  Shure,  give  me  my  dinner  !  '   says  he  with  a  smile, 
'  And  a  jacket,  I  want  them  quite  badly.' 

"The  kings  and  princesses  indignantly  stare, 
The  beadle  gets  word  of  the  danger, 
And,  shaking  his  silver-tipped  stick  in  the  air, 
Looks  knives  at  the  poor  little  stranger. 

"But  Pat's  not  afraid,  he  is  sparkling  with  joy, 
And  cries,  —  who  co  willing  to  cry  it  ? 
'  You  '11  give  me  my  dinner,  — I  'm  such  a  poor  boy  : 
You  said  so,  —  now  d;  n't  you  deny  it.' 

"  The  pompous  old  beadle  may  grumble  and  glare, 
And  growl  about  robbers  and  arson  ; 
But  the  boy  who  has  faith  in  the  sermon  stands  there, 
And  smiles  at  the  white-headed  parson  ! 

"  The  kings  and  princesses  may  wonder  and  frown, 
And  whisper  he  wants  better  teaching ; 
But  the  white-headed  parson  looks  tenderly  down 
On  the  boy  who  has  faith  in  his  preaching. 


"He  takes  him  away  without  question  or  blame, 
As  eager  as  Patsy  to  press  on, 
For  he  thinks  a  good  dinner  (and  Tat  thinks  the  same) 
Is  the  moral  that  lies  in  the  lesson. 

"  And  after  long  years,  when  Pat,  handsomely  drest,  — 
A  smart  footman,  —  is  asked  to  determine 
Of  all  earthly  things  what 's  the  thing  he  likes  best  ? 
He  says,  '  Och  !  shure,  the  master's  ould  sermin  ! ' " 

It  is  long  since  we  have  met  anything  with  the 
genuine  ring  about  it  so  clearly  as  this  ;  it  reminds 
us  of  the  days  when  Hood  and  Thackeray  and  the 
high-spirited  old  Irish  priest  of  Fraser  were  delio-ht- 
ing  us  with  a  kind  of  music  now  rarely  heard ;  un- 
forced humor  dashed  with  pathetic  grace;  poetry 
that  seemed  written  for  poetry's  sake;  poetry  not 
too  trivial  for  remembrance,  nor  too  serious  for  en- 
joyment. But  the  writers  before  us  have  a  nobler 
vein  of  song  also.  Our  former  specimens  are  by  the 
one  who  signs  "  A."  Take  one  more  by  the  other 
collaborateur  as  an  example  of  this  style  also.  We 
have  hesitated  long  before  the  "  Heroes,"  the 
"  Wives  of  Brixham,"  and  the  "  Mermaid,"  and 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  for  the  two  latter. 
It  is  fair  that  in  these  days  of  shallow  and  spurious 
hero-worship  the  poet  should  be  heard  speaking  in 
the  manlier  tone  of  genuine  English  feeling. 

"  Children,  when  you  sat  wishing, 

Down  last  night  on  the  sands, 
Beckoning  moments  of  glory 

With  little  helpless  hands, 
I  heard  you  saying  and  sighing. 

As  the  wind  went  over  the  seas, 
'There  never  will  come  knights-errant 

To  common  days  like  these  ! ' 

"I  heard  you  sighing  and  saying, 

'  The  beautiful  time  is  gone 
When  heroes  hunted  for  monsters, 

And  conquered  them  one  by  one  ; 
And  now  there  is  nothing  noble, 

And  we  all  lie  safe  at  night, 
But  we  would  not  mind  a  monster, 

If  we  could  have  a  knight ! ' 

"  Then  taking  breath  for  a  moment, 

You  all  stood  up  and  said, 
'  Remember  Garibaldi  ! 

Not  all  the  knights  are  dead. 
A  chief  for  men  to  follow, 

Who  never  lingers  nor  halts  ; 
A  king  for  women  and  children, 

Because  he  has  no  faults. 

" '  But  he  is  nothing  to  England  ! 

There  is  the  thought  that  smarts  ; 
We  want  an  English  hero, 

To  trouble  allour  hearts.' 
Ah,  children  !  who  could  tell  you 
That  hearts  grow  sick  and  cold 
Without  the  healing  trouble 
t       That  touched  the  waters  of  old  ! 

"  Shake  not  your  heads  at  England, 

Her  soil  is  still  of  worth  ; 
It  cannot  lose  the  habit 

Of  bringing  heroes  forth. 
I  met  one  yesterday  evening, 

And  when  you  hear  his  tale, 
You  '11  not  be  sighing  and  saying 

That  times  are  feeble  and  pale. 

"The  wind  was  soft  and  heavy, 

Where  African  palm-trees  tower,  » 

Hardly  stirring  the  river, 

Hardly  shaking  a  flower  ; 
The  night  was  grave  and  splendid, 

A  dead  queen  lying  in  state, 
With  all  her  jewels  upon  her, 

And  trumpets  at  her  gate. 

"The  wild  notes  waved  and  lingered, 

And  fainted  along  the  air, 
Sometimes  like  defiance, 

And  sometimes  like  despair  ; 
When  down  the  moonlit  mountain, 

And  beside  the  river-calms, 
The  line  of  a  dismal  procession 

Unwound  between  the  palms. 

"  A  train  of  driven  captives, 
Weary,  weak,  amazed,  — 
Eighty  hopeless  faces 
Never  once  upraised  ; 
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Bleeding  from  the  journey, 

Longing  for  the  grave  •, 
Men  and  women  and  children, 

Every  one  a  slave. 

"  Lashed  and  crying  and  crouching 

They  pawed,  suspecting  not 
There  were  three  or  four  English 

Whose  hearts  grew  very  hot,  — 
Men  who  had  come  from  a  distance, 

Whose  lives  were  in  their  hands, 
To  tell  the  love  of  Jesus, 

About  the  heathen  lands. 

"  Studious  men  and  gentle, 

But  not  in  the  least  afraid  ; 
With  fire  enough  amongst  them 

To  furnish  a  crusade. 
And  when  they  saw  the  slave-troop 

Come  hurrying  down  the  hill, 
Each  man  looked  at  the  other, 

Unable  to  be  still. 

"They  did  not  care  for  treaties. 

And  death  they  did  not  I 
One  great  wrong  would  have  roused  them 

There  were  eighty  here. 
They  were  not  doing  man's  work, 

They  were  doing  the  Lord's  ; 
So  they  went  and  stopped  the  savages 

With  these  amazing  words  i  — 

"  '  We  are  three  or  four  English, 

And  we  CANNOT  LR  this  BE  ; 
Qet  away  to  your  mountains. 

And  set  the  people  free.' 
You  should  have  seen  the  black  men. 

How  gray  their  faces  turn  ; 
Tli  y  think  the  name  of  En 

Is  something  that  will  bura. 

"  They  break,  they  fly  like  water 

In  a  rushing  mighty  wind  ; 
The  slaves  stretch  out  uncertain  hands 

By  long  despair  male  Mind, 
Till,  in  a  wonderful  moment, 

The  gasp  of  freedom  came, 
Like  the  leap  of  a  tropical  sunrise, 

That  sets  in  a  world  aflame. 

"  A  blast  of  weeping  and  shouting 

Cleansed  all  the  guilty  place  ; 
Anil  tlod  was  able  to  undraw 

The  curtain  from  His  face. 
"A  hundred  years  of  preaching 

Could  not  proclaim  the  creed 
Of  Love  ami  Power  and  Pity, 

So  well  as  that  one  deed. 

"  A  glorious  gift  is  Prudence  ; 

And  they  are  useful  friends 
Who  never  make  I »■ 

Till  they  can  see  t!ie  ends  ; 
But  give  us  now  and  then  a  man, 

That  we  may  make  him  k 
Just  to  scorn  the  consequence, 

And  jUSt  to  DO  THE  THING." 
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THE  PARISIAN  WORKMAN. 

I  want  to  set  the  French  workman  in  his  blouse 
beside  the  British  workman  in  his  corduroy.  A  few 
glances  will  show  us  that  the  difference  between  the 
two  —  albeit  striking  in  the  trifling  matter  of  clothes 
—  is  deeply  seated.  They  start  from  different  cra- 
dles ;  breathe  a  different  atmosphere ;  and  get,  in 
the  earliest  spring,  different  ideas  of  the  admirable. 
And  so,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  art  is  in  the  soul  of 
the  Frenchman,  and  is  not  even  at  the  finger-ends 
of  the  Englishman.  I  offer  a  note  or  two,  by  way 
of  explanation,  —  being  firmly  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  something  more  than  South  Kensington 
is  wanted  to  bring  my  working  countrymen  to  the 
shoulder  of  the  alert  and  graceful  workman  of  the 
Quartier  Saint  Antoine. 

Lately,  a  friend  of  mine,  staying  in  Paris,  was 
writing  in  his  room,  when  his  concierge  —  also  his 
servant  —  entered,  and  began  to  dust  his  books. 
The  turn  of  Lamartine  came  in  due  time.  "  Ah  ! " 
exclaimed  the  concierge,  dusting  the  volume  with 
his  feather-brush,  "  que  e'est  beau  d'etre  ecrivain !  " 
My  friend  surlily  replied,  as  having  worn  the  shoe, 


and  earned  no  little  acquaintance  with  its  pinching, 
"  Beau !  e'est  le  dernier  des  metiers ! "  The  concierge, 
still  busily  dusting,  "  Mais  e'est  le  premier  des  arts ! " 
Take  another  instance  in  support  of  that  which  I 
am  preparing  to  advance.  A  gentleman  (deco- 
rated) is  standing  upon  a  bookseller's  doorstep  on 
the  Quai  Voltaire ;  the  bookseller  is  talking  defer- 
entially to  him ;  I  am  at  hand,  examining  some 
books,  and  am  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the 
red-ribboned  gentleman.  A  blouse  at  my  elbow 
remarks  my  interest,  touches  me  upon  the  sleeve 
politely,  and  reverentially  gives  me  the  stranger's 
name :  "  C'est  Monsieur  Cormenin."  M.  Corme- 
nin's  is  not  the  best-known  name  in  France. 

To  a  race  of  workmen  among  whom  this  reveren- 
tial feeling  is  common,  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  in 
the  useful  comes  easily.  The  beautiful  in  the  use- 
ful is  the  French  workman's  passion.  Look  into 
Potel  and  Chabot's  windows,  and  observe  the  artful 
grace  with  which  the  larded  viands,  the  daintily 
attired  ortolans,  the  brilliant-colored  prawns,  the 
terrines,  and  the  truffles  are  disposed  and  contrasted 
amid  greenery,  and  in  the  sweet  neighborhood  of 
fruits.  Even  in  that  section  of  the  establishment, 
which  is  the  French  version  of  our  pork-butcher's 
window,  the  Parisian  purveyor  of  comestibles  snatch- 
es a  grace  which  recommends  his  Bayonne  hams, 
his  galantines,  and  sausages.  A  Paris  wine-shop  is 
decked  in  a  manner  that  makes  vice  lose  at  least 
some  of  its  evil  by  parting  with  some  of  its  grossness. 
Compare  a  French  laundry  with  an  English  one;  a 
Parisian  blanchisseuse  with  a  British  washerwoman  ! 

British  censors  may  take  up  French  art  angrily, 
and  say  their  worst  about  it,  calling  it  tawdry,  glar- 
ing, violent,  and  at  times  indecent.  But  this  should 
be  marked,  that  art.  or  a  sense  of  art,  is  everywhere 
—  in  the  toy-shop  of  Giroux,  as  at  Barbedienne's. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  concierge  who  perceived  that 
literature  is  the  first  of  arts,  and  of  the  laborer  in 
the  street  recognizing  in  M.  Cormenin  the  brain- 
workman  who  is  to  be  reverenced  above  the  com- 
moner intelligence.  This  laborer,  who  caps  seriously 
to  the  writer,  would  not  duck  his  pate  to  the  Baron 
James  de  Rothschild. 

A  great  art  institution  started  among  such  a  race, 
albeit  less  urgently  needful  than  in  a  country  like 
ours,  where  the  proletarian  mind  is  not  warmed,  or 
brightened,  or  refined  with  the  art  sense,  was  cer- 
tain to  get  a  rapid  and  wide  circulation.  Few  who 
know  the  French  public  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
the  rapid  and  brilliant  progress  which  has  been  ef- 
fected by  the  Union  Centrale  des  Beaux  Arts  ap- 
plique* a  V Industrie,  since  it  was  originated  in 
humble  quarters  in  the  famous  old  Place  Royale, 
early  in  the  year  1864.  The  Union  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a  number  of  eminent  art  manufacturers,  as 
M.  Guicliard  (the  president),  Barye,  Carrier  Bel- 
leuse,  Theodore  Deck,  Gonelle  Brothers,  Klagmann, 
Piat,  Sauvrezy,  &c.  It  is  an  independent  art  insti- 
tution, that  took  its  rise  out  of  the* famous  Exhibition 
of  Art  Applied  to  Industry,  which  was  held  in  the 
Palais  de  l'lndustrie  in  1863.  The  president,  clos- 
ing the  Exhibition,  said  it  should  remind  the  exhibi- 
tors of  those  glorious  tropical  trees  which  glow  at 
once  Avith  their  weight  of  fruit  and  their  wealth  of 
flowers.  Four  years  have  not  yet  elapsed,  and  the 
Union  is  already  a  quiet  institution,  and  is  putting 
forth  a  most  notable  art-educational  plan  that  prom- 
ises to  keep  Paris  against  all  comers,  the  art-mistress 
of  the  world. 

A  college  for  the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful  in 
the  useful  is  an  idea  that  is  actually  in  course  of  real- 
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ization.  The  land  is  ready,  well  placed  between 
the  Marais  and  the  Quartier  Saint  Antoine,  and 
within  stroll  of  the  ruralities  of  Vincennes.  A 
council  of  imposing  authority  is  formed,  and  soon  the 
•builders  will  be  at  work.  The  very  scaffolding  will 
be  a  sight  worth  seeing.  What  would  the  Paris 
carpenter  say,  if  he  were  brought  to  contemplate 
the  clumsy  array  of  poles,  and  planks,  and  ropes, 
which  the  English  builder  uses  ?  I  have  under  my 
eye  a  photograph  of  the  scaffolding  that  was  raised 
to  complete  the  Louvre.  It  is  as  neat  and  light  and 
regular  as  our  Crystal  Palace  girders.  He  who 
would  mark  correctly  how  learned,  light-handed, 
and  well-trained  the  Paris  carpenter  is,  must  see  the 
trophies  of  his  trade  which  he  is  wont  to  parade 
through  the  streets  on  the  saint-day  of  his  corpora- 
tion. Yet  poor  old  Agricol  Perdiguier  is  forever 
lamenting  the  decline  of  skill  and  knowledge  among 
the  Gavots  and  Devoirants.  This  wonderful  old 
workman  (who  had  a  seat  in  the  revolutionary 
chamber  of  1848)  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  the 
character  and  skilful  force  of  -the  French  working- 
man.  He  has  collected  the  songs  of  his  class,  —  and 
these,  again,  manifest  the  artistic  element  of  the 
working-man.  The  journeyman's  craft  songs  are 
often  admirable,  in  tone  much  resembling  their  idol, 
the  poor  tailor's  immortal  son,  Beranger.  Let  any 
man  who  desires  to  form  a  good  idea  of  the  French 
workman  contrast  the  songs  which  are  sung  at  work- 
men's festivals  in  England,  with  old  Perdiguier's 
collection.  Again,  mark  the  difference  in  the  festi- 
vals. The  French  workman  has  a  ball  admirably 
conducted  (the  men-servants'  association  have  just 
had  one,  following  close  upon  the  cooks'),  to  which 
they  are  accompanied  by  their  wives  or  sweethearts. 
Observe  that  the  workmen  can  dance,  —  not  as  the 
royal  quadrille  is  footed,  with  solemn  step,  and  slow, 
—  but,  if,  to  our  thinking,  grotesquely,  at  least,  with 
ease  and  dignity.  Let  the  emperor  enter  a  carpen- 
ter's shop  to-morrow,  and  the  workmen  will  not  lose 
their  manliness.  The  sense  of  dignity  is  deep  in  the 
nature  of  every  worker.  This  proceeds,  not  so  much, 
I  apprehend,  from  the  levelling  effects  of  revolution, 
as  from  the  innate  refinement  and  spirit  of  the 
race.  The  French  workman's  proud  independence 
is  as  apparent  in  his  dress  as  in  his  speech  and  bear- 
ing. He  is  not  arrayed  in  vulgar  imitation  of  a  gen- 
tleman. Now  an  English  carpenter  may  be  seen 
going  to  a  job  with  his  basket  of  tools  swung  over 
the  shoulder  of  a  rusty  dress-coat.  London  cabmen 
wear  silk  hats,  that  have  about  as  much  form  as  a 
cinder.  The  cab3  of  London  and  Paris  illustrate 
admirably  the  distance  in  art-sense  there  is  between 
the  two  capitals.  A  London  cab  is  an  impossibility 
in  Paris.  Its  hideous  exterior  and  filthy  interior ; 
its  driver  in  cobbled  overcoat,  and  planted  upon  a 
deal  box,  with  any  ragged  thick  thing  he  can  con- 
trive to  cover  his  legs  ;  its  deafening  rattle  and  sti- 
fling odor,  completely  shock  the  Parisian  when  he  is 
first  compelled  to  enter  it.  No  Frenchman  (unless 
he  is  an  actor,  and  the  French  actor  can  imitate 
everything  and  every  type)  could  possibly  belong  to 
a  service  that  would  reduce  him  to  the  outward  deg- 
radation which  is  to  be  seen  planted  upon  a  London 
cab-box.  The  Paris  cabman  is  well  clothed,  well 
brushed,  and  topped  with  a  handsome  glazed  hat. 
He  has  not  a  sack  to  twist  about  his  nether  anatomy 
in  bad  or  cold  weather ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  the  patron  bold  enough  to  suggest  to  him  that 
a  sprawling  end  of  sackcloth  would  do  for  his 
legs. 

Again  ;  see  what  a  wretched  object  is  a  British 


nursemaid  —  (she  would  rather  say  good  by  to  her 
fair  name  than  give  up  her  ridiculous  bonnet)  — 
among  the  prettily  equipped  bonnes  in  the  baby  av- 
enue of  the  Tuileries  gardens.  The  bonne  is  dressed 
in  good  taste,  and  has  not  the  smallest  idea  of  being 
mistaken  for  a  lady.  A  British  mistress  had  a 
French  cook  and  an  English  maid.  On  New  Year's 
day  she  presented  each  with  a  handsome  stuff  dress. 
"  Madame,"  Sophie  protested,  "  I  am  afraid  it  is  too 
fine  for  my  station."  It  was  not  good  enough  for  the 
maid's.  She  may  possibly  give  it  to  her  mother.  A 
white  linen  apron  is  the  pride  of  the  Paris  cook 
(a  dozen  when  you  engage  her  is  her  right),  —  the 
pride  of  the  English  servant  is  imitative  finery.  The 
bonne  takes  her  holiday  in  her  snowy  cap,  daintily 
ribboned ;  the  English  maid  bears  forth  a  chignon, 
knows  the  number  of  her  gloves,  and  is  in  silk. 

These  broad  differences  indicate  two  races,  that 
are  educated  from  different  starting-points.  Money, 
and  nought  save  money,  —  wages,  —  is  in  the  mind 
of  the  English  workman,  as  it  is  in  that  of  his  em- 
ployers. You  hear  the  peasant  poet  sing  that  the 
rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp.  Rank  to  the  English 
workman's  mind  is  the  possession  of  so  much  coin  of 
the  realm.  He  can  understand  gold  and  silver  and 
copper,  and  bow  down  to  them,  and  strive  his  might- 
iest to  work  up  from  copper  to  gold  ;  but  you  can- 
not, at  present,  make  him  understand  dignity  with  an 
empty  pocket :  something  venerable  that  hath  not  an 
inch  of  ground  in  the  market-place.  Through  every 
grade  of  our  social  life  we  see  the  feeling,  which  ani- 
mates completely  the  working-man,  cropping  up. 
The  artist !  M.  de  Lamartine !  M.  Cormenin  !  Who 
among  the  servants  who  have  dusted  In  Memoriam 
or  Vanity  Fair —  have  with  respectful  dignity  turned 
to  their  master,  and  said :  Que  c'est  beau  d'etre 
ecrivain  ! " 

I  live  in  a  literary  neighborhood,  or  rather  in  a 
neighborhood  where  one  or  two  shining  lights  in  con- 
temporary French  letters  are  fixed.  Passing  out  of 
my  house,  my  barber  accosts  me.  "  There  they  are, 
monsieur !  What  a  charming  group  they  make  in 
the  balcony  1"  A  lady  in  a  white  robe  reclining  in 
a  balcony,  with  a  gentleman  adjusting  a  shawl  about 
her,  fetching  her  stool,  laughing  and  chatting  with 
her,  and  sending  forth  little  specks  of  blue  smoke 
from  his  cigarette.  It  is  a  picture  of  happy  people, 
on  a  May  morning.  "  They  have  just  breakfasted," 
adds  the  barber,  —  an  artist  also,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, or  he  will  not  shave  you.  Sophie  cries  on  the 
morrow,  —  "  Monsieur,  they  are  going  out.  That 
charming  young  lady  on  his  right  is  his  step-daugh- 
ter. You  know  that  Madame  was  married  before." 
Our  friends  of  the  balcony  scene  are  merely  about  to 
take  the  air,  —  very  much  like  ordinary  mortals. 
"  Papa !  He  has  a  lovely  study,  carved  oak  and 
green.  The  room  with  the  blue  curtains  is  the  bed- 
room. He  's  up  so  early  —  writes  his  letters  before 
breakfast,  and,  what  do  you  think  ?  Monsieur  Bo- 
bo  is  in  such  a  state  of  delight  to-day  !  When  he 
brought  the  rolls,  he  told  Sophie  that,  when  he  went 
over  there  this  morning,  he  was  intrusted  with  a 
pile  of  letters  for  the  post.  He  's  as  proud  as  a  pea- 
cock." This  from  a  boy  aged  ten  years.  Monsieur 
Bobo  was  the  baker  ;  and  the  gentleman  who  asked 
him  to  post  his  letters,  the  gentleman  of  the  balcony 
scene  and  the  walk  out,  was  Monsieur  Alexandre 
Dumas,//.1?.  The  British  Bobo  would  describe  his 
literary  customer  as  "  a  fellow  who  writes  for  his 
bread."  In  the  useful  —  in  the  work-a-day  world  — 
there  is  very  little  of  the  beautiful  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel  —  as  yet. 
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A  LEGAL  ROMANCE. 

The  House  of  Lords,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Appeal, 
have  finally  disposed  of  a  case  which  has  troubled 
the  Courts  of  Law  in  Scotland  with  more  or  less  of 
interruption  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  which,  in 
some  of  its  phases,  presents  circumstances  as  roman- 
tic as  any  of  those  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  French 
causes  ctlebres.  The  Scottish  earldom  of  Stirling, 
which  was  created,  we  believe,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  and  which  was  endowed  by  that  mon- 
arch wjth  possessions  in  North  America  equal  in 
extent  to  a  European  kingdom,  together  with  the 
privilege  of  granting  patents  and  creating  dignities, 
such  as  are  usually  considered  to  be  sacred  to  roy- 
alty alone,  is  now  finally  extinguished.  The  title, 
indeed,  has  been  dormant  for  many  years,  —  or, 
rather,  it  has  been  in  that  semi-vital  state  in  which 
a  person  lays  claim  to  it  without  having  the  power 
to  make  his  title  good  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
is  allowed  to  assert  it  because  no  one  has  an  interest 
in  disputing  his  claim.  More  than  one  of  the  old 
historic  titles  of  Scotland  have  thus  fallen  into  abey- 
ance, and  have  been  picked  up  and  worn,  with 
more  or  less  of  genuine  belief  in  their  own  right,  by 
individuals  of  the  humblest  rank.  Our  readers  will 
no  doubt  be  familiar  with  the  story  told  by  Hugh 
Miller  of  the  hodman  in  Edinburgh  who  claimed  to 
be  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  old  Earls  of  Crau- 
fiird,  and  whose  assertion  was  admitted,  while  it  was 
ridiculed  by  the  masons,  who  delighted  to  call  to 
him :  "  John,  Earl  of  Craufurd  ami  Lindsay,  bring 
me  another  hod  of  lime."  The  claimants  of  the 
Earldom  of  Stirling  had  not  fallen  so  low  in  the 
social  scale ;  on  the  contrary,  they  had  wealth  and 
wealthy  friends,  and  it  was  their  determination  to 
bring  their  right,  not  to  the  title  only,  but  to  the 
more  than  semi-royal  rights  conferred  on  that  title 
by  the  Sovereign,  to  the  decision  of  the  courts  of 
law,  that  first  moved  the  Crown  to  interfere  and 
remove  the  investigation  of  the  ease  from  the  civil 
to  the  criminal  courts,  —  from  an  investigation"  of 
the  pedigree  of  the  claimant  to  an  accusation  that 
the  principal  documents  on  which  he  rested  his 
claim  were  arrant  forgeries. 

The  documents  on  which  the  claimant  rested  his 
title  were  of  a  singular  character,  and  they  had  as 
singular  a  history.  They  had  been  procured  in 
France  through  the  medium  of  a  fortune-teller,  who 
was  of  great  notoriety  in  Paris  in  her  day.  and 
whom  the  wife  of  the  claimant  had  gone  to  consult 
about  the  chances  of  the  success  of  her  husbands 
claim.  Long  and  mysterious  communings  took 
place  between  them  ;  the  issue  of  which  was  that 
the  Parisian  sibyl  not  only  predicted  speedy  and 
brilliant  success,  but  rendered  more  substantial  and 
worldly  aid  by  furnishing  documents  which,  if  gen- 
uine, placed  the  reality  of  his  title  beyond  doubt. 
These  documents  were  produced  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  the  natural  consequence  was,  that  on 
the  faith  of  them  he  was  served  heir  to  the  title. 
But,  on  their  production,  strong  doubts  of  their  gen- 
uineness sprung  up  in  the  minds  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown,  who,  of  course,  watched  with  a  jeal- 
ous eye  the  progress  of  a  suit  that  was  to  place  a 
subject  on  a  level  with  the  sovereign  in  the  granting 
of  patents  and  creating  dignities  in  a  portion  of  her 
dominions.  Secret  and  searching  inquiries  were  set 
on  foot  in  Paris ;  and  enough  light  was  thrown  on 
the  transactions  to  induce  the  Lord  Advocate  of  the 
day  to  indict  Mr.  Alexander,  the  claimant  of  the 
case,  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  for  the 


crime  of  forgery.  The  documents  that  were  brought 
forward  to  establish  the  claim  were  now  used  to 
demonstrate  his  crime;  and  many  witnesses  were 
brought  from  France  to  testify,  not  only  to  the 
spuriousness  of  the  documents,  but  also  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  forgeries  had  been  manipulated. 

One  piece  of  evidence  was  remarkable  for  the 
subtlety,  precision,  and  fulness  with  which  forgery 
was  shown  in  a  case  where  at  first  sight  there  seemed 
to  be  no  possibility  of  fraud.  It  was  an  old  map  of 
the  Canadas,  drawn  at  a  time  when  Canada  was  in 
the  possession  of  France,  and  which,  it  was  averred, 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  Louis  XIV.  This  was 
evident,  for  on  the  back  of  it  were  written  some 
remarks  by  the  king's  own  hand  in  reference  to 
Canada,  and  to  the  adjoining  English  province  of 
Nova  Scotia.  The  map,  indeed,  seemed  to  have 
passed  through  the  hands  of  all  the  Paris  celebrities 
of  that  period,  for  not  only  had  the  king  scribbled 
on  the  back  of  it,  but  Bossuet,  Mazarin.  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  Court  circle  had  followed  the  royal 
example.  And,  what  was  still  more  remarkable, 
the  notes  of  every  one  of  them  bore  reference  in 
one  form  or  other  to  the  extensive  rights  in  North 
America,  granted  by  the  charter  of  the  English 
monarch  to  the  earldom  of  Stirling.  The  map  pur- 
ported to  be  executed  in  a  given  year  by  an  engraver 
who  styled  himself  map-maker  to  the  king.  So  far 
all  was  clear.  It  was  curious  that  all  these  royal  or 
courtly  personages  should  have  so  full  a  knowledge 
of  the  rights  of  the  Stirling  family,  and  should  take 
so  much  interest  in  their  fortunes;  but  plausible 
Dl  were  given  why  they  should  do  so;  and  it 
was  impossible  to  prove  the  negative.  But  from  out 
of  this  apparently  solid  and  compact  evidence,  the 
ingenuity  of  the  ■Crown  lawyers  culled  the  means  of 
its  complete  destruction,  and  the  tearing  to  tatters 
of  the  whole  cleverly  constructed  evidence  in  the 
case.  A  witness  was  brought  from  the  office  of  the 
French  archives  in  Paris,  who  proved  that  at  the 
date  of  the  map,  as  given  in  the  margin,  the  engraver 
did  not  enjoy  the  title  of  map-maker  to  the  king,  and 
that  he  did  not  attain  that  honor  till  several  years 
afterwards,  in  the  following  reign.  To  explain  the 
discrepancy  which  was  thus  apparent  between  the 
title  and  the  date,  the  witness  stated  that  it  was  com- 
mon in  France,  as  we  believe  it  is  in  this  country 
also,  to  engrave  on  the  plate  from  which  the  map  is 
printed  every  new  honor  to  which  the  engraver 
attains,  hammering  out,  if  need  be,  any  previous 
honor  he  may  have  held,  but  not  altering  more  than 
is  necessary,  and  especially  leaving  the  date  of  the 
year  when  the  plate  was  first  engraved  untouched. 
Thus  it  was  plain  to  demonstration  that  the  partic- 
ular copy  of  the  map  on  which  the  prisoner  relitfd 
could  not  possibly  have  been  printed  until  the  en- 
graver had  attained  the  office  which  it  certified; 
and  it  was  clearly  proved  that  at  that  date  all  the 
illustrious  persons  who  had  written  their  comments 
on  its  back  had  been  long  dead.  The  evidence  was 
conclusive,  — the  forgery  was  palpable. 

But  it  was  not  so  clear  who  was  the  forger.  There 
was  great  sympathy  felt  for  the  aged  prisoner,  as  he 
stood  there  in  the  felon's  dock,  charged  with  a  crime 
of  which  those  who  knew  him  most  intimately 
believed  him  to  be  incapable.  This  was  shown  in  a 
touching  manner  by  the  appearance  by  his  side  in 
the  dock  of  that  distinguished  military  officer,  Sir 
Charles  D'Albiac,  the  then  Commander  of  the  Forces 
in  Ireland,  who  came  over  expressly  to  testify  to 
his  belief  in  the  character  of  his  friend.  The  trial 
lasted  for  several  days ;  and  day  by  day,  as  duly  as 
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the  prisoner  was  placed  at  the  bar,  the  grand  old 
soldier,  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  took  his  place 
at  his  side.  His  appearance  could  not  but  have  its 
effect  on  the  jury ;  and  besides,  while  the  evidence 
was  full  and  precise  as  to  the  forgery,  and  while  it 
went  far  to  implicate  some  other  members  of  the 
prisoner's  family  in  suspicious  dealings  with  the 
fortune-teller,  there  was  nothing  to  militate  against 
the  idea  that  the  prisoner  himself  was  the  dupe  of 
cleverer  and  less  scrupulous  wits  than  his  own.  The 
verdict  was  given  in  that  spirit.  The  jury  found  that 
the  documents  relied  on  were  palpable  forgeries ;  but 
they  acquitted  the  prisoner  of  all  guilty  knowledge 
of  them  as  forgeries.  When  the  prisoner  heard  this 
verdict,  which,  while  it  cleared  his  moral  character, 
shattered  all  the  high  hopes  of  honor  and  dignity  he 
had  entertained,  nature  gave  way,  and  he  fell  faint- 
ing into  the  arms  of  his  friend.  The  prisoner  was 
therefore  set  free,  but  the  documents  on  which  the 
trial  had  turned  were  impounded,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  an  action  of  reduction  was  brought  upon 
the  service  of  heirship,  which  he  had  obtained  in 
the  previous  year.  This  was  in  1-839,  and  from  that 
time  the  matter  has  slept  till  a  few  months  ago, 
when  the  son  of  Mr.  Alexander  proposed  to  carry 
on  the  appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords,  against  the 
decree  of  reduction  in  the  Court  of  Session,  which 
had  been  given  notice  of  thirty  years  before,  but 
never  prosecuted  till  now.  His  claim  was  admitted, 
and  the  case  was  heard;  but  the  case  on  its  own 
merits  was  altogether  untenable,  and  the  appeal 
was  dismissed  with  costs.  We  may  therefore  assume 
that  now  at  lea3t  we  have  heard  the  last  of  the  claim 
to  the  Earldom  of  Stirling,  and  its  semi-royal  privi- 
leges across  the  Atlantic. 
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PAUL  GOSSLETT'S  LOVE-AFFAIR. 
I.     "IN  doubt." 

Tnr  door  into  the  ante-room  where  I  was  waiting 
stood  half  open,  and  I  heard  a  very  imperious  voice 
say,  "  Tell  Mr.  Gosslett  it  is  impossible,  —  quite  im- 
possible !  There  are  above  three  hundred  appli- 
cants, and  I  believe  he  is  about  the  least  suitable 
amongst  them."  A  meek-looking  young  gentleman 
came  out  after  this  ;  and,  closing  the  door  cautiously, 
said,  "  My  lord  regrets  extremely,  Mr.  Gosslett,  that 
you  should  have  been  so  late  in  forwarding  your 
testimonials.  He  has  already  filled  the  place,  but, 
if  another  vacancy  occurs,  his  lordship  will  bear 
your  claims  in  mind." 

I  bowed  in  silent  indignation,  and  withdrew. 
How  I  wished  there  had  been  any  great  meeting,  — 
any  popular  gathering,  —  near  me  at  that  moment, 
that  I  might  go  down  and  denounce,  with  all  the 
force  of  a  wounded  and  insulted  spirit,  the  insolence 
of  office  and  the  tyranny  of  the  place-holder !  With 
what  withering  sarcasm  I  would  have  flayed  those 
parasites  of  certain  great  houses  who,  without  de- 
serts of  their  own,  regard  every  office  under  the 
Crown  as  their  just  prerogative  !  Who  was  Henry 
Lord  Scatterdale  that  he  should  speak  thus  of  Paul 
Gosslett  ?  What  evidences  of  ability  had  he  given 
to  the  world?  What  illustrious  proofs  of  high 
capacity  as  a  minister,  that  he  should  insult  one  of 
those  who,  by  the  declared  avowal  of  his  party,  are 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  England  ?  Let  Beales  only 
call  another  meeting,  and  shall  I  not  be  there  to 
expose  these  men  to  the  scorn  and  indignation  of 
the  country  ?  Down  with  the  whole  rotten  edifice 
of  pampered  menials  and  corrupt  place-men, — 
down  with  families  patented  to  live  on  the  nation, 


- —  down  with  a  system  which  perpetuates  the  worst 
intrigues  that  ever*  disgraced  and  demoralized  a 
people,  —  a  system  worse  than  the  corrupt  rule  of 
the  Bourbons  of  Naples,  and  more  degrading  than  — 

"  Now,  stoopid ! "  cried  a  cabman,  as  one  of  his 
shafts  struck  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  sent  me  spin- 
ning into  an  apple-stall. 

I  recovered  my  legs,  and  turned  homewards  to 
my  lodgings  in  a  somewhat  more  subdued  spirit. 

"  Please,  sir,"  said  a  dirty  maid-of-all-work,  enter- 
ing my  room  after  me,  "  Mrs.  Mechim  says  the 
apartment  is  let  to  another  gentleman  after  Monday, 
and  please  begs  you  have  to  pay  one  pound  fourteen 
and  threepence,  sir." 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  said- 1,  impatiently. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  smutty  face,  still  standing 
in  the  same  place. 

"  Well,  I  have  told  you  I  know  all  that.  You 
have  got  your  answer,  —  have  n't  you  ?  " 

"  Please  yes,  sir,  but  not  the  money." 

"  Leave  the  room,"  said  I,  haughtily ;  and  my 
grand,  imperious  air-' had  its  success;  for  I  believe 
she  suspected  I  was  a  little  deranged. 

I  locked  the  door  to  be  alone  with  my  own  thoughts, 
and,  opening  my  writing-desk,  I  spread  before  me 
four  sovereigns  and  some  silver.  "  Barely  my  fu- 
neral expenses,"  said  I,  bitterly.  I  leaned  my  head 
on  my  hand,  and  fell  into  a  mood  of  sad  thought. 
I  was  n't  a  bit  of  a  poet.  I  could  n't  have  made 
three  lines  of  verse  had  you  given  me  a  million  for 
it ;  but  somehow  I  bethought  me  of  Chatterton  in 
his  garret,  and  said  to  myself,  "  Like  him,  poor 
Gosslett  sunk,  famished  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  —  a 
man  in  all  the  vigor  of  youth,  able,  active,  and  en- 
ergetic, with  a  mind  richly  gifted,  and  a  heart  ten- 
der as  a  woman's."  I  couldn't  go  on.  I  blubbered 
out  into  a  fit  of  crying  that  nearly  choked  me. 

"  Please,  sir,"  said  the  maid,  tapping  at  the  door, 
"  the  gentleman  in  the  next  room  begs  you  not  to 
laugh  so  loud." 

"  Laugh  ! "  burst  I  out.  "  Tell  him,  woman,  to 
take  care  and  be  present  at  the  inquest.  His  evi- 
dence will  be  invaluable."  As  I  spoke,  I  threw  my- 
self on  my  bed,  and  fell  soon  after  into  a  sound 
sleep. 

When  I  woke,  it  was  night.  The  lamps  were 
lighted  in  the  street,  and  a  small,  thin  rain  was  fall- 
ing, blurring  the  gas-flame,  and  making  everything 
look  indistinct  and  dreary.  I  sat  at  the  window 
and  looked  out,  I  know  not  how  long.  The  world 
was  crape-covered  to  me  ;  not  a  thought  of  it  that 
was  not  dark  and  dismal.  I  tried  to  take  a  retro- 
spect of  my  life,  and  see  where  and  how  I  might 
have  done  better  ;  but  all  I  could  collect  was  that  I 
had  met  nothing  but  ingratitude  and  injustice, 
while  others,  with  but  a  tithe  of  my  capacity,  had 
risen  to  wealth  and  honor.  I,  fated  to  evil  from 
my  birth,  fought  my  long  fight  with  fortune,  and 
sank,  at  last,  exhausted.  "  I  wonder  will'  any  one 
ever  say,  '  Poor  Gosslett  ? '  I  wonder  will  there  be 
—  even  late  'though  it  be  —  one  voice  to  declare, 
'  That  was  no  common  man  !  Gosslett,  in  any  coun- 
try but  our  own,  would  have  been  distinguished  and 
honored.  To  great  powers  of  judgment,  he  united 
a  fancy  rich,  varied,  and  picturesque ;  his  temper- 
ament was  poetic,  but  his  reasoning  faculties  as- 
serted the  mastery  over  his  imagination  ? '  Will 
they  be  acute  enough  to  read  me  thus  ?  Will  they 
know,  —  in  one  word, — will  they  know  the  man 
they  have  suffered  to  perish  in  the  midst  of  them  ?  " 
My  one  gleam  of  comfort  was  the  unavailing  regret 
I  should  "leave  to  a  world  that  had  neglected  me. 
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"  Yes,"  said  I,  bitterly,  "  weep  on,  and  cease  not." 

I  made  a  collection  of  all  my  papers,  —  some  of 
them  very  curious  indeed,  —  stray  fragments  of  my 
life,  —  brief  jottings  of  my  opinions  on  the  current 
topics  of  the  day.  I  sealed  these  carefully  up,  and 
began  to  bethink  me  whom  I  should  appoint  my 
literary  executor.  I  had  not  the  honor  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, but  how  I  wished  I  had  known  Martin 
Tapper.  There  were  traits  in  that  man's  writings 
that  seemed  to  vibrate  in  the  closer  chambers  of  my 
heart.  While  others  gave  you  words  and  phrases, 
he  gave  you  the  outgushings  of  a  warm  nature,  — 
the  overflowings  of  an  affectionate  heart.  I  can- 
vassed long  with  myself  whether  a  stranger  might 
dare  to  address  him,  and  prefer  such  a  request  as 
mine ;  but  I  could  not  summon  courage  to  take  the 
daring  step. 

After  all,  thought  I,  a  man's  relatives  are  his  nat- 
ural heirs.  My  mother's  sister  had  married  a  Mr. 
Morse,  who  had  retired  from  business,  and  settled 
down  in  a  cottage  hear  Rochester.  He  had  been 
"  in  rags  "  —  I  mean  the  business  of  that  name  — 
for  forty  years,  and  made  a  snug  thing  of  it;  but,  by 
an  unlucky  speculation,  had  lost  more  than  half  of 
his  savings.  Being  childless,  and  utterly  devoid  of 
affection  for  any  one,  he  had  purchased  an  annuity 
on  the  joint  lives  of  his  wife  and  himself,  and  retired 
to  pass  his  days  near  his  native  town. 

I  never  liked  him,  nor  did  he  like  me.  He  was  a 
hard,  stern,  coarse-natured  man,  who  thought  that 
any  one  who  had  ever  failed  in  anything  was  a 
creature  to  be  despised,  and  saw  nothing  in  want  of 
success  but  an  innate  desire  to  live  in  indolence, 
and  he  supported  by  others.  He  often  asked  me 
why  I  did  n't  turn  coalheaver  ?  He  said  he  would 
have  been  a  coalheaver  rather  than  be  dependent 
upon  his  relations.  . 

My  aunt  might  originally  have  been  somewhat 
softer-natured,  but  time  and  association  had  made 
her  very  much  like  my  uncle.  Need  I  say  that  I 
saw  little  of  them,  and  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, wrote  a  line  to  either  of  them  ? 

I  determined  I  would  go  down  and  see  them,  and, 
not  waiting  for  morning  nor  the  rail,  that  I  would 
go  on  foot.  It  was  raining  torrents  by  this  time, 
but  what  did  I  care  for  that  ?  When  the  ship  was 
drifting  on  the  rocks,  what  mattered  a  leak  more  or 
less  V 

It  was  dark  night  when  I  set  out ;  and  when  day 
broke,  dim  and  dreary,  I  was  soaked  thoroughly 
through,  and  not  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  way. 
There  was,  however,  that  in  the  exercise,  and  in  the 
spirit  it  called  forth,  to  rally  me  out  of  my  depres- 
sion, arid  I  plodded  along  through  mud  and  mire, 
breasting-  the  swooping  rain  in  a  far  cheerier  frame 
than  I  could  have  thought  possible.  It  was  closing 
into  darkness  as  I  reached  the  little  inn  where  the 
cottage  stood,  and  I  was  by  this  time  fairly  beat  be- 
tween fatigue  and  hunger. 

"  Here  's  a  go  ! "  cried  my  uncle,  who  opened  the 
door  for  me.  "  Here  'a  Paul  Gosslett,  just  as  we  're 
going  to  dinner." 

"  The*  very  time  to  suit  him,"  said  I,  trying  to  be 
jocular. 

"Yes,  lad,  but  will  it  suit  us?  We  've  only  an 
Irish  stew,  and  not  too  much  of  it,  either." 

"How  are  you,  Paul?"  said  my  aunt,  offering 
her  hand.  "  You  seem  wet  through.  Won't  you 
dry  your  coat  ?  " 

"  O,  it 's  no  matter,"  said  I.   "  I  never  mind  wet." 

"  Of  course  he  does  n't,"  said  my  uncle.  "  What 
would  he  do  if  he  was  up  at  the  '  diggins '  ?     What 


would  he  do  if  he  had  to  pick  rags,  as  I  have,  ten, 
twelve  hours  at  a  stretch,  under  heavier  rain  than 
this  ?  " 

"  Just  so,  sir,"  said  I,  concurring  with  all  he  said. 

"  And  what  brought  you  down,  lad  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  I  think,  sir,  it  was  to  see  you  and  my  aunt.  I 
have  n't  been  very  well  of  late,  and  I  fancied  a  day 
in  the  country  might  rally  me." 

"  Stealing  a  holiday,  —  the  old  story,"  muttered 
he.     "  Are  you  doing  anything  now  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.     I  have  unfortunately  nothing  to  do." 

"  Why  not  go  on  the  quay  then,  and  turn  coal- 
heaver ?  I  'd  not  eat  bread  of  another  man's  earn- 
ing when  I  could  carry  a  sack  of  coals.  Do  you 
understand  that  ?  "  . 

"  Perhaps  I  do,  sir ;  but  I  'm  scarcely  strong 
enough  to  be  a  coal-porter." 

"  Sell  matches  then,  —  lucifer-matches ! "  cried  he, 
with  a  bang  of  his  hand  on  the  table,  "or  be  a 
poster." 

"  O  Tom ! "  cried  my  aunt,  who  saw  that  I  had 
grown  first  red,  and  then  sickly  pale  all  over. 

"  As  good  men  as  he  have  done  both.  But  here 's 
the  dinner,  and  I  suppose  you  must  have  your  share 
of  it." 

I  was  in  no  mood  to  resent  this  invitation,  dis- 
courteous as  it  was,  for  I  was  in  no  mood  to  resent 
anything.  I  was  crushed  and  humbled  to  a  degree 
that  I  began  to  regard  my  abject  condition  as  a 
martyr  might  his  martyrdom. 

The  meal  went  over  somewhat  silently;  little  was 
spoken  on  any  side.  A  half-jocular  remark  on  the 
goodness  of  my  appetite  was  the  only  approach  to  a 
pleasantry.  My  uncle  drank  something  which  by 
the  color  I  judged  to  be  port,  but  he  neither  off 
it  to  my  aunt  nor  myself.  She  took  water,  and  I 
drank  largely  of  beer,  which  once  more  elicited  a 
compliment  to  me  on  my  powers  of  suction. 

-lJetter  have  you  for  a  week  than  a  fortnight, 
lad,"  said  my  uncle,  as  we  drew  round  the  fire  after 
dinner. 

My  aunt  now  armed  herself  with  some  knitting 
apparatus,  while  my  uncle,  flanked  by  a  smoking 
glass  of  toddy  on  one  side  and  the  "  'Tizcr  "  on  the 
other,  proceeded  to  fill  his  pipe  with  strong  tobacco, 
puffing  out  at  intervals  short  and  pithy  apothegms 
about  youth  being  the  season  for  work  and  age  for 
repose,  —  under  the  influence  of  whose  drowsy  wis- 
dom, and  overcome  by  the  hot  fire,  I  fell  off*  fast 
asleep.  For  a  while  I  was  so  completely  lost  in  • 
slumber  that  I  heard  nothing  around.  At  last  I 
began  to  dream  of  my  long  journey,  and  the  little 
towns  I  had  passed  through,  and  the  places  I  fain 
would  have  stopped  at  to  bait  and  rest,  but  nobly 
resisted,  never  breaking  bread  nor  tasting  water  till 
I  hiul  reached  my  journey's  end.  At  length  I  fan- 
cied I  heard  people  calling  me  by  my  name,  some  say- 
ing words  of  warning  or  caution,  and  others  jeering 
and  bantering  me;  and  then  quite  distinctly  —  as 
clearly  as  though  the  words  were  in  my  ear  —  I 
heard  my  aunt  say  — 

"  I  'm  sure  Lizzy  would  take  him.  She  was 
shamefully  treated  by  that  heartless  fellow,  but 
she  's  getting  over  it  now ;  and  if  any  one,  even 
Paul  there,  offered,  I  'm  certain  she  'd  not  refuse 
him." 

"  She  has  a  thousand  pounds,"  grunted  out  my 
uncle. 

"  Fourteen  hundred  in  the  bank ;  and,  as  they 
have  no  other  child,  they  must  leave  her  everything 
they  have,  when  they  die." 

"It  won't  be  much.     Old  Dan  has  little  more 
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than  his  vicarage,  and  he  always  ends  each  year  a 
shade  deeper  in  debt  than  the  one  before  it." 

"  Well,  she  has  her  own  fortune,  and  nobody  can 
touch  that." 

I  roused  myself,  yawned  aloud,  and  opened  my 
eyes. 

"  Pretty  nigh  as  good  a  hand  at  sleeping  as  eat- 
ing," said  my  uncle,  gruffly. 

"  It 's  a  smart  bit  of  a  walk  from  Duke  Street, 
Piccadilly,"  said  I,  with  more  vigor  than  I  had  yet 
assumed. 

u  Why,  a  fellow  of  your  age  ought  to  do  that 
twice  a  week  just  to  keep  him  in  wind." 

"  I  say,  Paul,"  said  my  aunt,  "  were  you  ever  in 
Ireland  V  " 

"  Never,  aunt.     Why  do  you  ask  me  ?  " 

"Because  you  said  a  while  back  that  you  felt 
rather  poorly  of  late,  —  low  and  weakly." 

••  Xo  loss  of  appetite,  though,"  chuckled  in  my 
uncle. 

"  And  we  were  thinking,"  resumed  she,  "  of  send- 
ing you  over  to  stay  a  few  weeks  with  an  old  friend 
of  ours  in  Donegal.  He  calls  it  the  finest  air  in 
Europe  ;  and  I  know  he  'd  treat  you  with  every 
kindness." 

"  Do  vou  shoot  ?  "  asked  my  uncle. 

"No,  "sir." 

"Nor  fish?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  What  are  you  as  a  sportsman  ?  Can  you  ride  ? 
Can  you  do  anything  ?  " 

'•  Nothing  whatever,  sir.  I  once  carried  a  game- 
bag,  and  that  was  all." 

"  And  you  're  not  a  farmer  nor  a  judge  of  cattle. 
How  are  you  to  pass  your  time,  I  'd  like  to  know  ?  " 

"  If  there  were  books,  or  if  there  were  people  to 
talk  to  —  " 

"  Mrs.  Dudgeon  's  deaf,  —  she  's  been  deaf  these 
twenty  years ;  but  she  has  a  daughter.  Is  Lizzy 
deaf?"" 

"  Of  course  she  ?s  not,"  rejoined  my  aunt,  tartly. 

"  Well,  she  'd  talk  to  you;  and  Dan  would  talk. 
Not  much,  I  believe,  though ;  he  ain't  a  great  fellow 
for  talk." 

"  They  're  something  silent  all  of  them,  but  Lizzy 
is  a  nice  girl,  and  very  pretty,  —  at  least  she  was 
when  I  saw  her  here  two  years  ago." 

"  At  all  events,  they  are  distant  connections  of 
your  mother's ;  and,  as  you  are  determined  to  live 
on  your  relations,  I  think  you  ought  to  give  them  a 
turn." 

"  There  is  some  justice  in  that,  sir,"  said  I,  deter- 
mined now  to  resent  no  rudeness,  nor  show  offence 
at  any  coarseness,  however  great  it  might  be. 

"  Well,  then,  I  '11  write  to-morrow,  and  say  you  '11 
follow  my  letter,  and  be  with  them  soon  after  they 
receive  it.  I  believe  it 's  a  lonely  sort  of  place 
enough,  —  Dan  calls  it  next  door  to  Greenland; 
but  there  's  good  air,  and  plenty  of  it." 

We  talked  for  some  time  longer  over  the  family 
whose  guest  I  was  to  be,  and  I  went  off  to  bed, 
determined  to  see- out  this  new  act  of  my  life's 
drama  before  I  whistled  for  the  curtain  to  drop. 

It  gave  a  great  additional  interest  besides  to  my 
journey  to  have  overheard  the  hint  my  aunt  threw 
out  about  a  marriage.  It  was  something  mere  than 
a  mere  journey  for  change  of  air.  It  might  be  a 
journey  to  change  the  whole  character  and  fortune 
of  my  life.  And  was  it  not  thus  one's  fate  ever 
turned?  You  went  somewhere  by  a  mere  acci- 
dent, or  you  stopped  at  home.  You  held  a  hand  to 
help  a  lady  into  a  boat,  or  you  assisted  her  off  her 


horse,  or  you  took  her  in  to  dinner;  and  out  of 
something  insignificant  and  trivial  as  this  your 
whole  life's  destiny  was  altered.  And  not  alone 
y6ur  destiny,  but  your  very  nature ;  your  temper, 
as  fashioned  by  another's  temper ;  your  tastes,  as 
moulded  by  others'  tastes  ;  and  your  morality,  your 
actual  identity,  was  the  sport  of  a  casualty  too 
small  and  too  poor  to  be  called  an  incident. 

"  Is  this  about  to  be  a  turning-point  in  my 
life  ?  "  asked  I  of  myself.  "  Is  Fortune  at  last  dis- 
posed to  bestow  a  smile  upon  me  ?  Is  it  out  of  the 
very  depth  of  my  despair  I  'm  to  catch  sight  of  the 
first  gleam  of  light  that  has  fallen  upon  my  luckless 
career  ?  " 


II.      THE   REV.  DAX   DUDGEON. 

My  plan  of  procedure  was  to  be  this.  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  making  a  tour  in  Ireland,  when,  hear- 
ing of  certain  connections  of  my  mother's  family 
living  in  Donegal,  I  at  once  wrote  to  my  Uncle 
Morse  for  an  introduction  to  them,  and  he  not  only 
provided  me  with  a  letter  accrediting  me,  but  Avrote 
by  the  same  post  to  the  Dudgeons  to  say  I  was  sure 
to  pay  them  a  visit. 

On  arriving  in  Dublin,  I  was  astonished  to  find 
so  much  that  seemed  unlike  what  I  had  left  behind 
me.  That  intense  preoccupation,  that  anxious, 
eager  look  of  business  so  remarkable  in  Liverpool 
was  not  to  be  found  here.  If  the  people  really  were 
busy,  they  went  about  their  affairs  in  a  half-loung- 
ing, half-jocular  humor,  as  though  they  would  n't  be 
selling  hides,  or  shipping  pigs,  or  landing  sugar 
hogsheads,  if  they  had  anything  else  to  do  ;  —  as  if 
trade  was  a  dirty  necessity,  and  the  only  thing  was 
to  get  through  with  it  with  as  little  interruption  as 
possible  to  the  pleasanter  occupations  of  life. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  things  on  the  quays.  The 
same  look  pervaded  the  Exchange,  and  the  same 
air  of  little  to  do,  and  of  deeming  it  a  joke  while 
doing  it,  abounded  in  the  law  courts,  where  the 
bench  exchanged  witty  passages  with  the  bar ;  and 
the  prisoners,  the  witnesses,  and  the  jury  fired  smart 
things  at  each  other  with  a  seeming  geniality  and 
enjoyment  that  were  very  remarkable.  I  was  so 
much  amused  by  all  I  saw,  that  I  would  willingly 
have  delayed  some  days  in  the  capital ;  but  my 
uncle  had  charged  me  to  present  myself  at.  the 
vicarage  without  any  unnecessary  delay,  so  I  de- 
termined to  set  out  at  once. 

I  was  not,  I  shame  to  own,  much  better  up  in  the 
geography  of  Ireland  than  in  that  of  Central  Africa, 
and  had  but  a  very  vague  idea  whither  I  was  going. 

"  Do  you  know  Donegal  ?  "  asked  I  of  the  waiter, 
giving  to  my  pronunciation  of  the  word  a  long  sec- 
ond and  a  short  third  syllable. 

"  No,  your  honor,  never  heard  of  him,"  was  the 
answer. 

"  But  it 's  a  place  I  'in  asking  for,  —  a  county," 
said  I,  with  some  impatience. 

"  Faix,  maybe  it  is,"  said  he,  "  but  it  \  new  to 
me  all  the  same." 

"  He  means  Donegal,"  said  a  red-whiskered  man 
with  a  bronzed,  weather-beaten  face,  and  a  stern, 
defiant  air,  tbat  invited  no  acquaintanceship. 

"  O,  Donegal,"  chimed  in  the  waiter.  "  Begorra  ! 
it  would  n't  be  easy  to  know  it  by  the  name  your 
honor  gav'  it." 

"  Are  you  looking  for  any  particular  place  in  that 
county  ?  "  asked  the  stranger,  in  a  tone  sharp  and 
imperious  as  his  former  speech. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  assuming  a  degree  of  courtesy  that 
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I  thought  would  be  the  best  rebuke  to  his  bluntness ; 
"  but  I'll  scarcely  trust  myself  wjth  the  pronuncia- 
tion after  my  late  failure.  This  is  the  place  I 
want ; "  and  I  drew  forth  my  uncle's  letter  and 
showed  the  address. 

"  O,  that's  it,  is  it?"  cried  he,  reading  aloud. 
"  •  The  Reverend  Daniel  Dudgeon,  Killyrotherum, 
Donegal.'  And  are  you  going  there  ?  O,  I  see 
you  are,"  said  he,  turning  his  eyes  to  the  foot  of  the 
address.  "'Favored  by  Paul  Gosslett,  Esq. ;'  and 
you  are  Paul  Gosslett." 

'•  Yes,  sir,  with  your  kind  permission,  I  am  Paul 
Gbsslett,"  said  I,  with  Avhat  I  hoped  was  a  chilling 
dignity  of  manner. 

"  If  it 's  only  my  permission  you  want,  you  may 
be  anything  you  please,"  said  he,  turning  his  insolent 
stare  full  on  me. 

I  endeavored  not  to  show  any  sensitiveness  to  this 
impertinence,  and  went  on  with  my  dinner,  the 
stranger  'a  table  being  ijuite  close  to  mine. 

■;  It 's  your  first  appearance  in  Ireland,  I  suspect," 
said  lie,  scanning  me  as  he  picked  his  teeth,  and  sat 
carelessly  with  one  leg  crossed  over  the  other. 

I  bowed  a  silent  acquiescence,  and  he  went  on. 
"  I  declare  that  I  believe  a  Cockney,  though  he 
has  n't  a  word  of  French,  is  more  at  home  on  the 
Continent  than  in  Ireland."  He  paused  for  some 
expression  of  opinion  on  my  part,  but  I  gave  none. 
I  filled  my  glass,  and  affected  to  admire  the  color  of 
the  wine,  and  nipped  it  slowly,  like  one  thoroughly 
engaged  in  his  own  enjoyment?. 

"  Don't  you  ajrrec  with  me  ?  "  asked  he,  fiercely. 

"  Sir,  I  have  not  given  your  proposition  such  con- 
sideration as  would  entitle  me  to  say  I  concur  with 
it  or  not." 

14  That's  not  it  at  all  !"  broke  he  in,  with  an  inso- 
lent laugh ;  '•  but  you  won  't  allow  that  you  're  a 
Cockney." 

"I  protest.  sir."  said  I,  sternly,  "1  haw  jet  to 
learn  that  I'm  bound  to  make  a  declaration  of  my 
birth,  parentage,  and  education  to  the  first  stranger 
I  sit  beside  in  a  coffee-room." 

'•  No.  you  Ye  not,  —  nothing  of  the  kind ;  —  for  it 's 
done  for  you.  It 's  done  in  spite  of  you.  when  you 
open  your  mouth.  Didn't  you  see  tii"  waiter  run- 
ning out  of  the  room  with  the  napkin  in  his 
mouth  when  you  tried  to  say  Donegal?  Look  here, 
Paul."  said  he,  drawing  his  chair  confidentially 
towards  my  table.  '•  We  don't  care  a  rush  what 
you  do  with  your  II 's,  or  your  W 's  either;  but,  if 
we  can  help  it.  we  won't  have  our  national  names 
miscalled.  We  have  a  pride  in  them,  and  we'll  not 
sulfer  them  to  be  mutilated  or  disfigured.  Do  you 
understand  me  now  ?  " 

"  Sufficiently,  sir,  to  wish  you  a  "very  good  night," 
said  I,  rising  from  the  table,  and  leaving  my  pint  of 
sherry,  of  which  I  had  only  drunk  one  glass. 

As  I  closed  the  voifee-room  door,  I  thought  —  in- 
deed, I  'm  certain  —  I  heard  a  loud  roar  of  laughter. 

"  Who  is  that  most  agreeable  gentleman  I  sat 
next  at  dinner?  "  asked  I  of  the  waiter. 

"  Counsellor  MaeNamara,  sir.  Is  n't  he  a  nice 
man  ?  "  , 

"  A  charming  person,"  said  I. 

"  I  wish  you  heard  him  in  the  coort,  sir.  Bv  my 
conscience,  a  witness  has  a  poor  time  under  him  1 
He  'd  humbug  you  if  you  was  an  archbishop." 

"  Call  me  at  five,"  said  I,  passing  up  the  stairs, 
and  impatient  to  gain  my  room  and  be  alone  with 
my  indignation.  / 

I  passed  a  restless  feverish  night,  canvassing  with 
myself  whether  I  would  not  turn  back  and  leave  for- 


ever a  country  whose  first  aspect  was  so  forbidding  and 
unpromising.  What  stories  had  I  not  heard  of  Irish 
courtesy  to  strangers,  —  Irish  wit  and  Irish  pleasant- 
ry !  Was  this,  then,  a  specimen  of  that  captivating 
manner  which  makes  these  people  the  French  of 
Great  Britain  ?  Why,  this  fellow  was  an  unmitiga- 
ted savage  ! 

Having  registered  a  vow  not  to  open  my  lips  to  a 
stranger  till  I  reached  the  end  of  my  journey,  and 
to  affect  deafness  rather  than  be  led  into  conversa- 
tion, 1  set  oil'  the  next  day,  by  train,  for  Deny. 
True  to  my  resolve,  I  only  uttered  the  word  "  beer  " 
till  I  arrived  in  the  evening.  The  next  day  I  took 
the  steamer  to  a  small  village  called  Cushnagorra, 
from  whence  it  was  only  ten  miles  by  a  good  moun- 
tain-road to  Killyrotherum  Bay.  I  engaged  a  car  to 
take  me  on,  and  at  last  found  myself  able  to  ask  a 
few  questions  without  the  penalty  of  being  cross- 
examined  by  an  impertinent  barrister,  and  being 
made  the  jest  of  a  coil'ee-room. 

I*  wanted  to  learn  something  about  the  people  to 
whose  house  I  was  going,  and  asked  Pat  accordingly 
if  he  knew  Mr.  Dudgeon. 

"  Troth  I  do,  sir,  well,"  said  he. 

"  He's  a  good  kind  of  man,  I  'm  told,"  said  I. 

"  He  is  indeed,  sir;  no  betther." 

"  Kind  to  the  poor,  and  charitable  ?  " 

"Thrue  for  you  ;  that's  himself." 

"And  his  family  is  well  liked  down  here?" 

"I '11  be  bound  they  are.  There 's  few  like  them 
to  the  fore." 

Bather  worried  by  the  persistent  assent  he  gave 
nee,  and  seeing  that  I  had  no  chance  of  deriving 
anything  like  an  independent  opinion  from  my  cour- 
teous companion.  I  determined  to  try  another  line. 
Alt. ••.•smoking  a  cigar,  and  giving  one  to  my  friend, 
who  seemed  to  relish  it  vastly,  1  said,  as  if  inciden- 
tally. "  Where  I  got  that  cigar,  Paddy,  the  people 
are  better  off  than  here." 

••  And  where  's  tiiat,  sir?" 

••  In  America,  in  the  State  of  Virginia." 

"  That 's  as  three  as  the  Bible.  It 's  elegant 
times  they  have  there." 

"  And  one  reason  is,"  said  I,  M  every  man  can  do 
what  he  likes  with  his  own.  You  have  a  bit  of  land 
here,  and  you  dare  n't  plant  tobacco  ;  or,  if  you  sow 
Mil  or  barley,  you  must  n't  malt  it.  The  law  says  : 
1  You  may  do  this,  and  you  sha'n't  do  that' ;  and  is 
that  freedom,  I  ask,  or  is  it  slavery  ?  " 

"  Shivery,  —  devil  a  less,"  said  he,  with  a  cut  of 
his  whip  that  made  the  horse  plunge  into  the  air. 

••  And  do  you  know  why  that's  done?  Do  you 
know  the  secret  of  it  all  ?  " 

"  Soira  a  bit  o'  me." 

"  I  '11  tell  you,  then.  It 's  to  keep  up  the  Church  ; 
it 's  to  feed  the  parsons  that  don't  belong  to  the  peo- 
ple;—  that's  what  they  put  the  taxes  on  tobacco 
and  whiskey  for.  What,  I  'd  like  to  know,  do  you 
and  I  want  witii  that  place  there  with  the  steeple  ? 
What  does  the  Rev.  Daniel  Dudgeon  do  for  you  or 
me  ?  Grind  us,  —  squeeze  us,  —  maybe,  come  down 
on  us  when  we  're  trying  to  scrape  a  few  shillings 
together,  and  carry  it  off  for  tithes." 

"  Shure  and  he  's  a  hard  man  !  He  's  taking  the 
herrins  out  of  the  net  this  year, — for  every  ten 
herrins  he  takes  one." 

"  And  do  they  bear  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  they  do,"  said  he,  mournfully ;  "  they  've 
no  spirit  down  here ;  but  over  at  Muggle-na-garry 
they  put  slusrs  in  one  last  winter." 

""  One  what  ?  " 

"  A  parson,  your  honor ;  and  it  did  him  a  dale  o' 
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good.     He  's  as  meek  as  a  child  now  about  his  dues, 
and  they  've  no  trouble  with  him  in  life." 

"They'll  do  that  with  Dudgeon  yet,  maybe?" 
asked  I. 

"  With  the  Lord's  blessing,  sir,"  said  he,  piously. 

Satisfied  now  that  it  was  not  a  very  hopeful  task 
to  obtain  much  information  about  Ireland  from  such 
a  source,  I  drew  my  hat  over  my  eyes,  and  affected 
to  doze  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 

We  arrived  at  length  at  the  foot  of  a  narrow  road 
impassable  by  the  car,  and  here  the  driver  told  me 
I  must  descend,  and  make  the  rest  of  my  way  on  foot. 

"  The  house  was  n't  far,"  he  said ;  "  only  over  the 
top  of  the  bill  in  front  of  me,  —  about  half-a-quarter 
of  a  mile  away." 

Depositing  my  portmanteau  under  a  clump  of 
furze,  1  set  out,  drearily  enough  I  will  own.  The 
scene  around  me  for  miles  was  one  of  arid  desola- 
tion. It  was  not  that  no  trace  of  human  habitation, 
nor  of  any  living  creature,  was  to  be  seen,  but  that 
the  stony,  shingly  soil,  totally  destitute  of  all  vegeta- 
tion, seemed  to  deny  life  to  anything.  The  surface 
rose  and  fell  in  a  monotonous  undulation,  like  a 
great  sea  suddenly  petrified,  while  here  and  there 
some  greater  boulders  represented  those  mighty 
waves  which,  in  the  ocean,  seem  to  assert  supremacy 
over  their  fellows. 

At  last  I  gained  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  could 
see  the  Atlantic,  which  indented  the  shore  beneath 
into  many  a  little  bay  and  inlet ;  but  it  was  some 
time  ere  I  could  distinguish  a  house  which  stood  in 
a  narrow  cleft  of  the  mountain,  and  whose  roof,  kept 
down  by  means  of  stones  and  rocks,  had  at  first  ap- 
pqjfced  to  me  as  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  strong  wind  almost  carried  me  off  my  legs  on 
this  exposed  ridge,  so,  crouching  down,  I  began  my 
descent,  and  after  half  an  hour's  creeping  and 
stumbling,  I  reached  a  little  enclosed  place,  where 
stood  the  house.  It  was  a  long,  one-storied  building, 
with  cow-house  and  farm-offices  under  the  same 
roof.  The  hall-door  had  been  evidently  long  in 
disuse,  since  it  was  battened  over  with  strong  planks, 
and  secured  besides  against  the  northwest  wind  by 
a  rough  group  of  rocks.  Seeing  entrance  to  be 
denied  on  this  side,  I  made  for  the  rear  of  the  house, 
where  a  woman  beating  flax  under  a  shed  at  once 
addressed  me  civilly,  and  ushered  me  into  the  house. 

"  His  riv'rence  is  in  there,"  said  she,  pointing  to  a 
door,  and  leaving  me  to  announce  myself.  I  knocked, 
and  entered.  It  was  a  small  room,  with  an  anti- 
quated fireplace,  at  which  the  parson  and  his  wife 
and  daughter  were  seated,  —  he  reading  a  very 
much  crumpled  newspaper,  and  they  knitting. 

"  O,  this  is  Mr.  Gosslett.  How  are  you,  sir  P  " 
asked  Mr.  Dudgeon,  seizing  and  shaking  my  hand ; 
while  his  wife  said,  "  We  were  just  saying  we  'd  send 
down  to  look  after  you.  My  daughter  Lizzy.  Mr. 
Gosslett." 

Lizzy  smiled  faintly,  but  did  not  speak.  I  saw, 
however,  that  she  was  a  pretty,  fair-haired  girl,  with 
delicate  features  and  a  very  gentle  expression. 

"  It 's  a  wild  bit  of  landscape  here,  Mr.  Gosslott, 
but  of  a  fine  day,  with  the  sun  on  it,  and  the  wind 
not  so  strong,  it 's  handsome  enough." 

"  It 's  grand,"  said  I,  rather  hesitating  to  find  the 
epithet  I  wanted. 

Mrs.  D.  sighed,  and  I  thought  her  daughter  echoed 
it ;  but  as  his  reverence  now  bustled  away  to  send 
some  one  so  fetch  my  trunk,  I  took  my  place  at  the 
fire,  and  tried  to  make  myself  at  home. 

A  very  brief  conversation  enabled  me  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Dudgeon  came  to  the  parish  on  his  mar- 


riage, about  four-and-twenty  years  before,  and 
neither  he  nor  his  wife  had  ever  left  it  since.  They 
had  no  neighbors,  and  only  six  parishioners  of  their 
own  persuasion.  The  church  was  about  a  mile  off, 
and  not  easily  approached  in  bad  weather.  It  seemed, 
too,  that  the  bishop  and  Mr.  D.  were  always  at  war. 
The  diocesan  was  a  Whig,  and  the  parson  a  violent 
Orangeman,  who  loved  loyal  anniversaries,  demon- 
strations, and  processions,  the  latter  of  which  came 
twice  or  thrice  a  year  from  Derry  to  visit  him,  and 
stir  up  any  amount  of  bitterness  and  party  strife ; 
and  though  the  Rev.  Dan,  as  he  was  familiarly  called, 
was  obliged  to  pass  the  long  interval  between  these 
triumphant  exhibitions  exposed  to  the  insolence  and 
outrage  of  the  large  masses  he  had  offended,  he 
never  blinked  the  peril,  but  actually  dared  it ;  wear- 
ing his  bit  of  orange  ribbon  in  his  button-hole  as  he 
went  down  the  village,  and  meeting  Father  Lafferty's 
scowl  with  a  look  of  defiance  and  insult  fierce  as  his 
own. 

After  years  of  episcopal  censure  and  reproof,  ad- 
ministered without  the  slightest  amendment,  —  for 
Dan  never  appeared  at  a  visitation,  and  none  were 
hardy  enough  to  follow  him  into  his  fastness,  —  he 
was  suffered  to  do  what  he  pleased,  and  actually 
abandoned  as  one  of  those  hopeless  cases  which 
time  alone  can  clear  off  and  remedy.  An  incident, 
however,  which  had  befallen  about  a  couple  of  years 
back,  had  almost  released  the  bishop  from  his  diffi- 
culty. 

In  an  affray  following  on  a  twelfth-of-July  dem- 
onstration, a  man  had  been  shot;  and  though  the 
Rev.  Dan  was  not  in  any  degree  implicated  in  the 
act,  some  imprudent  allusion  to  the  event  in  his 
Sunday's  discourse  got  abroad  in  the  press,  and  was 
so  severely  commented  on  by  a  young  barrister  on 
the  trial,  that  an  inhibition  was  issued  against  him, 
and  his  church  closed  for  three  months. 

I  have  been  thus  far  prolix  in  sketching  the  his- 
tory of  those  with  whom  I  was  now  to  be  domesti- 
cated, because,  once  placed  before  the  reader,  my 
daily  life  is  easily  understood.  We  sat  over  the  fire 
nearly  all  day,  abusing  the  Papists,  and  wondering 
if  England  would  ever  produce  one  man  who  could 
understand  the  fact  that  unless  you  banished  the 
priests  and  .threw  down  the  chapels  there  was  no  use. 
in  making  laws  for  Ireland. 

Then  we  dined,  usually  on  fish  and  a  bit  of  bacon, 
after  which  we  drank  the  glorious,  pious,  and  immor- 
tal memory,  with  the  brass  money,  the  wooden 
shoes,  and  the  rest  of  it,  —  the  mild  Lizzy  herself  be- 
ing "  told  off,"  to  recite  the  toast,  as  her  lather  had  a 
sore  throat  and  could  n't  utter ;  and  the  fair,  gentle 
lips,  that  seldom  parted  save  to  smile,  delivered  the 
damnatory  clause*  against  all  who  would  n't  drink 
that  toast,  and  sentenced  them  to  be  "rammed, 
jammed,  and  crammed,"  as  the  act  declares,  in  a 
way  that  actually  amazed  me.       , 

If  the  peasant  who  drove  me  over  to  Killvrothe- 
rum  did  not  add  much  to  my  knowledge  of  Ireland 
by  the  accuracy  of  his  facts  or  the  fixity  of  his  opin- 
ions, the  Rev.  Dan  assuredly  made  amends  for  all 
these  short-comings;  for  he  saw  the  whole  thing  at 
a  glance,  and  knew  why  Ireland  was  ungovernable, 
and  how  she  could  be  made  prosperous  anil  happy, 
jdst  as  he  knew  how  much  poteen  went  to  a  tumbler 
of  punch;  and  though  occasionally  despondent  when* 
the  evening  began,  as  it  drew  towards  bed-time,  and 
the  decanter  waxed  low,  he  had  usually  arrived  at 
a  glorious  millennium,  when  every  one  wore  an 
orange  lily,  and  the  whole  world  was  employed  in 
singing,  "  Croppies*  lie  down." 
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III.      THE    EUX    AWAY. 

I  suppose  I  must  be  a  very  routine  sort  of  crea- 
ture, who  loves  to  get  into  a  groove,  and  never  leave 
it.  Indeed,  I  recognize  this  feature  of  my  disposi- 
tion in  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  being  left  to  myself,  and 
my  own  humdrum  way  of  diverting  my  time.  At 
all  events,  I  grew  to  like  my  life  at  Killyrotherum. 
The  monotony  that  would  have  driven  most  men  to 
despair  was  to  me  soothing  and  grateful. 

A  breezy  walk  with  Lizzy  down  to  the  village 
after  breakfast,  where  she  made  whatever  purchases 
the  cares  of  household  demanded,  sufficed  for  exer- 
cise. After  that,  I  wrote  a  little  in  my  own  room,  — 
short,  jotting  notes,  that  might  serve  to  recall,  on 
some  future  day,  the  scarcely  tinted  surface  of  my 
quiet  existence,  and  occasionally  putting  down  such 
points  as  puzzled  me,  —  problems  whose  solution  I 
must  try  to  arrive  at  with  time  and  opportunity. 
Perhaps  a  brief  glance  at  the  pages  of  this  diary,  as 
I  open  it  at  random,  may  serve  to  show  how  time 
went  over  witli  me. 

Here  is  an  entry.  [Friday,  1 7th  November.  — 
Mem.,  to  find  out  from  D.  D.  the  exact  explanation 
of  his  words  last  night,  and  which  possibly  fatigue 
may  have  made  obscure  to  me.  Is  it  Sir  Win.  Ver- 
non or  the  Pope  who  is  Antichrist  ? 

Query :  also,  would  not  brass  money  be  better 
than  no  halfpence  ?  and  are  not  wooden  shoes  as 
good  as  bare  feet  ? 

Why  does  the  parish  clerk  always  bring  up  a 
chicken  when  he  comes  with  a  message  ? 

Lizzy  did  not  own  she  made  the  beefsteak  dump- 
ling, but  the  maid  seemed  to  let  the  secret  out  by 
bringing  in  a  little  amethyst  ring  she  had  forgotten 
on  the  kitchen  table.  I  wish  she  knew  that  I  'd  be 
glad  she  could  make  dumplings.  I  am  fond  of 
dumplings.     To  try  and  tell  her  this. 

Mrs.  >'•  suspects  Lizzy  is  attached  to  me.  I  don't 
think  she  approves  of  it  D.  D.  would  not  object  if 
I  became  an  Orangeman.  Query,  what  eifect  would 
that  have  on  my  future  career  ?  Could  I  be  an 
Orangeman  without  being  able  to  sing  the  '•  Boyne 
Water  ?  "  for  I  never  could  hum  a  tune  in  my  life. 
To  inquire  about  this. 

Who  was  the  man  who  behaved  badly  to  Lizzy  ? 
And  how  did  he  behave  badly  ?  This  is  a  very  vi- 
tal point,  though  not  easy  to  come  at. 

18th.  —  Lizzy  likes,  I  may  say  loves  me.  The 
avowal  was  made  this  morning,  when  I  was  carry- 
ing up  two  pounds  of  sugar  and  one  of  soap  from  the 
village.  She  said,  "  O  Mr.  Gosslett,  if  you  knew 
how  unhappy  I  am  !  " 

And  I  laid  down  the  parcel,  and,  taking  her  hand 
in  mine,  said,  "  Darling,  tell  me  all ! "  and  she  grew 
very  red  and  flurried,  and  said,  "  Nonsense,  don't  be 
a  fool !  Take  care  Tobias  don't  run  away  with  the 
soap.  I  wanted  to  confide  in  you  ;  to  trust  you.  I 
don't  want  to  —  "  And  there  she  fell  a  crying,  and 
sobbed  all  the  way  home,  though  I  tried  to  console  her 
as  well  as  the  basket  would  permit  me.  Mem.  —  Not 
to  be  led  into  any  tendernesses  till  the  marketing  is 
brought  home.  Wonder  does  Lizzy  require  me  to 
fight  the  man  who  behaved  badly  ?  What  on  earth 
was  it  he  did  ? 

A  great  discovery  coming  home  from  church  to- 
day. D.  D.  asked  me  if  I  had  detected  anything  in 
his  sermon  of  that  morning  which  I  could  possibly 
call  violent,  illiberal,  or  uncharitable.  As  I  had  not. 
listened  to  it,  I  was  the  better  able  to  declare  that 
there  was  not  a  word  of  it  I  could  object  to. 
"  Would  you  believe  it,  Gosslett,"  said  he,  —  and 


he  never  had  called  me  Gosslett  before,  — t;  that 
was  the  very  sermon  they  arraigned  me  for  in  the 
Queen's  Bench;  and  that  mild  passage  about  the 
Virgin  Mary,  you  'd  imagine  it  was  murder  I  was 
instilling.  You  heard  it  to-day,  and  know  if  it 's 
not  true.  Well,  sir,"  continued  he  after  a  pause, 
"  Tom  MacNamara  blaguarded  me  for  twenty  min- 
utes on  it  before  the  whole  court,  screeching  out, 
'  This  is  your  parson  !  this  is  your  instructor  of  the 
poor  man  !  your  Christian  guide !  your  comforter ! 
The3e  are  the  teachings  that  are*  to  wean  the  nation 
from  bloodshed,  and  make  men  obedient  to  the  law 
and  grateful  for  its  protection ! '  Why  do  you  think 
he  did  this  ?  Because  I  would  n't  give  him  my 
daughter,  —  a  Papist  rascal  as  he  is  !  That 's  the 
whole  of  it.  I  published  my  sermon  and  sent  it  to 
the  bishop,  and  he  inhibited  me !  It  was  clear 
enough  what  he  meant ;  he  wanted  to  be  made  arch- 
bishop, and  he  knew  what  would  please  the  Whigs. 
•  My  lord,'  said  I,  '  these  are  the  principles  that 
placed  the  Queen  on  the  throne  of  this  realm.  If  it 
was  n't  to  crush  Popery  he  came,  King  William 
crossed  the  Boyne  for  nothing.' " 

He  went  on  thus  till  we  reached  home  ;  but  I  had 
such  a  headache  from  his  loud  utterance,  that  I  had 
to  lie  down  and  sleep  it  off. 

Monday,  31st.  —  A  letter  from  Aunt  Morse.  Very 
dry  and  cold.  Asks  if  I  have  sufficiently  recovered 
from  my  late  attack  to  be  able  to  resume  habits  of 
activity  and  industry  '•  Why,  she  knows  well 
enough  I  have  nothing  to  engage  my  activity  aitd 
industry,  for  I  will  not  be  a  coalheaver,  let  uncle 
say  what  he  likes.  Aunt  surmises  that  possibly 
some  tender  sentiment  may  be  at  the  bottom  olTky 
attichment  to  Ireland,  and  sternly  recalls  me  to  tie 
fact  that  I  am  not  the  possessor  of  landed  property 
and  an  ancient  family  mansion  in  a  good  county. 
What  can  she  mean  by  these  warnings  ?  Was  it 
not  herself  that  I  overheard  asking  my  uncle, 
•■  Would  not  he  do  for  Lizzy  ?  "  How  false  women 
I  wish  I  could  probe  that  secret  about  the 
man  that  behaved  ill :  there  are  so  many  ways  to  be- 
have ill,  and  to  be  behaved  ill  by.  Shall  I  put  a 
bold  face  on  it,  and  ask  Lizzy  ? 

Great  news  has  the  post  brought.  Sir  Morris 
Stamer  is  going  out  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  offers  to  take  me  as  private  sec. 

It  is  a  brilliant  position,  and  one  to  marry  on.  I 
shall  ask  Lizzy  to-day. 

Wednesday,  all  settled ;  —  but  what  have  I  not 
gone  through  these  last  three  days !  She  loves  me 
to  distraction  ;  but  she  '11  tell  nothing,  —  nothing  till 
we  're  married.  She  says,  and  with  truth,  "  confi- 
dence is  the  nurse  of  love."  I  wish  she  was  n't  so 
coy.  I  have  not  even  kissed  her  hand.  She»says 
Irish  girls  are  all  coy. 

We  are  to  run  away,  and  be  married  at  a  place 
called  Articlane.  I  don't  know  why  we  run  away ; 
but  this  is  another  secret  I'm  to  hear  later  on. 
Quiet  and  demure  as  she  looks,  Lizzy  has  a  very  de- 
cided disposition.  She  overbears  all  opposition,  and 
has  a  peremptory  way  of  saying,  "  Don't  be  a  fool, 
G. !  "  —  she  won't  call  me  Paul,  only  G.,  —  "  and 
just  do  as  I  bade  you."  I  hope  she  '11  explain  why 
this  is  so, —  after  our  marriage. 

I  'm  getting  terribly  afraid  of  the  step  we  're 
about  to  take.  I  feel  quite  sure  it  was  the  Rev. 
Dan  who  shot  the  Papist  on  that  anniversary  affair ; 
and  I  know  he'd  shoot  me  if  he  thought  I  had 
wronged  him.  Is  there  any  way  out  of  this  em- 
barrassment ? 

What  a  headache  I  have  !  We  have  been  singing 
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Orange  songs  for  four  hours.  I  think  I  hear  that 
odious  shake  on  the  word  "  ba-a-ttle,"  as  it  rhymes 
to  i;  rat — tie,"  in  old  Dan's  song.  It  goes  through 
my  brain  still ;  and  to-morrow  at  daybreak  we  're  to 
run  away !  Lizzy's  bundle  is  here,  in  my  room ; 
and  Tom  Ryan's  boat  is  all  ready  under  the  rocks, 
and  we  're  to  cross  the  bay.  It  sounds  very  rash 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it.  I  'm  sure  my  Aunt 
Morse  will  never  forgive  it.  But  Lizzy,  all  so  gen- 
tle and  docile  as  she  seems,  has  a  very  peremptory 
way  with  her ;  and  as  she  promises  to  give  me  ex- 
planations for  everything  later  t>n,  I  have  agreed  to 
all.  How  it  blows !  There  has  not  been  so  bad  a 
night  since  I  came  here.  If  it  should  be  rough  to- 
morrow morning,  will  she  still  insist  on  going  ?  I  'm  a 
poor  sort  of  sailor  at  the  best  of  times  ;  but  if  there 's 
a  sea  on,  I  shall  be  sick  as  a  dog !  And  what  a  situ- 
ation, —  a  sea-sick  bridegroom  running  off  with  his 
bride  !  That  was  a  crash  !  I  thought  the  old  house 
was  going  clean  away.  The  ploughs  and  harrows 
they  've  put  on  the  roof  to  keepthe  slates  down  per- 
form very  wild  antics  in  a  storm. 

I  suppose  this  is  the  worst  climate  in  Europe.  D. 
D.  said  yesterday  that  the  length  of  the  day  made 
the  only  difference  between  summer  and  winter; 
and,  O  dear!  what  an  advantage  does  this  confer 
on  winter. 

Now  to  bed,  —  though  I'm  afraid  not  to  sleep; 
amid  such  a  racket  and  turmoil,  rest  is  out  of  the 
question.  Who  knows  when,  where,  and  how  I  shall 
make  the  next  entry  in  this  book  ?  But,  as  Mr. 
Dudgeon  says  when  he  finishes  his  tumbler,  "  Such 
is  life  !  such  is  life  !  " 

I  wonder  will  Lizzy  insist  on  going  on  if  the 
weather  continues  like  this  ?  I  'm  sure  no  boatman 
with  a  wife  and  family  could  be  fairly  asked  to  go 
out  in  such  a  storm.  I  do  not  think  I  would  have 
the  right  to  induce  a  poor  man  to  peril  his  life,  and 
the  support  of  those  who  depend  upon  him,  for  my 
own,  —  what  shall  I  call  it i  —  my  own  gratification, 
—  that  might  be  for  a  picnic ;  —  my  own,  —  no,  not 
happiness,  because  that  is  a  term  of  time  and  contin- 
uity ;  my  own  —  There  goes  a  chimney,  as  sure  as 
fate  !  How  they  sleep  here  through  everything  ! 
There's  that  fellow  who  minds  the  cows  snoring 
through  it  all  in  the  loft  overhead  ;  and  he  might, 
for  all  he  knew,  have  been  squashed  under  that  fall 
of  masonry.  "Was  that  a  tap  at  the  door  ?  I  thought 
I  heard  it  twice. 

Yes,  it  was  Lizzy.  She  has  not  been  to  bed.  She 
went  out  as  far  as  the  church  rock  to  see  the  sea. 
She'  says  it  was  grander  than  she  could  describe. 
There  is  a  faint  moon,  and  the  clouds  are  scudding 
along,  &3  though  racing  against  the  waves  below ; 
but  I  refuse  to  go  out  and  see  it  all  the  same.  I  '11 
turn  in,  and  try  to  get  some  sleep  before  morning. 

I  was  sound  asleep,  though  the  noise  of  the  storm 
was  actually  deafening,  when  Lizzy  again  tapped  at 
my  door,  and,  at  last  opening  it  slightly,  pushed  a 
lighted  candle  i-nside,  and  disappeared.  If  there  be 
a  dreary  thing  in  life,  it  is  to  get  up  before  day  of  a 
dark,  raw  morning,  in  a  room  destitute  of  all  comfort 
and  convenience,  and  proceed  to.  wash  and  dress  in 
cold,  gloom,  and  misery,  with  the  consciousness  that 
wliat  you  are  about  to  do  not  only  might  be  safer 
and  better  undone,  but  may,  and  not  at  all  improb- 
.vill,  turn  out  the  rashest  act  of  your  life. 

Over  and  over  I  said  to  myself,  "  If  I  were  to  tell 

■at  I  have  a  foreboding,  —  a  distinct  foreboding 

of  calamity ;  —  that  I  dreamed  a   dream,  and  saw 

myself  on  a  raft,  while  waves,  mountain  high,  rose 

above  me,  and  depths  yawned  beneath,  —  dark  fath- 
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omless,  and  terrible,  —  would  she  mind  it  ?  I  de- 
clare, on  my  sacred  word  of  honor,  I  declare  I  think 
she  'd  laugh  at  me  ! 

"  Are  you  ready  ?  "  whispered  a  soft  voice  at  the 
door ;  and  I  saw  at  once  my  doom  was  pronounced. 

Noiselessly,  stealthily,  we  crept  down  the  stairs, 
and,  crossing  the  little  flagged  kitchen,  undid  the 
heavy  bars  of  the  door.  Shall  I  own  that  a  thought 
of  treason  shot  through  me  as  I  stood  with  the  great 
bolt  in  my  hands,  and  the  idea  flashed  across  me, 
'•  What  if  I  were  to  let  it  fall  with  a  crash,  and 
awake  the  household  ?  "  Did  she  divine  what  was 
passing  in  my  head,  as  she  silently  took  the  bar  from 
me,  and  put  it  away  ? 

We  were  now  in  the  open  air,  breasting  a  swoop- 
ing nor' wester  that  chilled  the  very  marrow  of  my 
bones.  She  led  the  way  through  the  dark  night  as 
though  it  were  noonday,  and  I  followed,  tumbling 
over  stones  and  rocks  and  tufts  of  heather,  and  fall- 
ing into  holes,  and  scrambling  out  again  like  one 
drunk.  I  could  hear  her  laughing  at  me  too ;  — 
she  who  so  seldom  laughed ;  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty she  could  muster  gravity  enough  to  say  she 
hoped  I  had  not  hurt  myself. 

We  gained  the  pier  at  last,  and,  guided  by  a  lan- 
tern held  by  one  of  the  boatmen,  we  saw  the  boat 
bobbing  and  tossing  some  five  feet  down  below. 
Lizzy  sprang  in  at  once,  amidst  the  applauding 
cheers  of  the  Crew,  and  then  several  voices  cried 
out,  "  Now,  sir !  Now  your  honor  I "  while  two 
stout  fellows  pushed  me  vigorously,  as  though  to 
tln-ow  me  into  the  sea.  I  struggled  and  fought  man- 
fully, but  in  vain.  I  was  jerked  off  my  legs,  and 
hurled  headlong  down,  and  found  myself  caught  be- 
low by  some  strong  arms,  though  not  until  I  had 
half  sprained  my  wrist,  and  barked  one  of  my  shins 
from  knee  to  instep.  These  sufferings  soon  gave 
way  to  others,  as  I  became  sea-sick,  and  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  praying  we  might  all  go  down, 
and  end  a  misery  I  could  no  longer  endure.  That 
spars  struck  me,  and  ballast  rolled  over  me ;  that 
heavy-footed  sailors  trampled  me,  and  seemed  to 
dance  on  me,  were  things  I  minded  not.  Great 
waves  broke  over  the  bows,  and  came  in  sheets  of 
foam  and  water  over  me.  What  cared  I  ?  I  had 
that  deathlike  sickness  that  makes  all  life  hideous,  and 
I  felt  I  had  reached  a  depth  of  degradation  and  mis- 
ery in  which  there  was  only  one  desire,  —  that  for 
death.  That  we  succeeded  in  clearing  the  point 
which  formed  one  side  of  the  bay  was  little  short  of 
a  miracle,  and  I  remember  the  cheer  the  boatmen 
gave  as  the  danger  was  passed,  and  my  last  hope  of 
our  all  going  down  left  me.  After  this,  I  know  no 
more. 

A  wild  confusion  of  voices,  a  sort  of  scuffling  up- 
roar, a  grating  sound,  and  more  feet  dancing  over 
me,  aroused  me.  I  looked  up.  It  was  dawn ;  a 
gray  murky  streak  lay  towards  the  horizon,  and 
sheets  of  rain  were  carried  swiftly  on  the  winds. 
We  were  being  dragged  up  on  a  low  shingly  shore, 
and  the  men  —  up  to  their  waists  in  water  — were 
carrying  the  boat  along. 

As  I  looked  over  the  gunwale,  I  saw  a  huge,  strong 
fellow  rush  down  the  slope,  and,  breasting  the  waves 
as  they  beat^  approach  the  boat.  Lizzy  sprang  into 
his  arms  at  once,  and  he  carried  her  back  to  land 
triumphantly.  I  suppose  at  any  other  moment  a 
pang  of  jealousy  might  have  shot  through  me.  Much 
sea-sickness,  like  perfect  love,  overcometh  all  things. 
I  felt  no  more,  as  I  gazed,  than  if  it  had  been  a  bun- 
dle he  had  been  clasping  to  his  bosom. 

They  lifted  me  up,  and  laid  me  on  the  shingle. 
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"  O,  do,  Tom  ;  he  is  such  a  good  creature  ! "  said 
a  voice  which,  low  as  it  was,  I  heard  distinctly. 

"  By  all  that 's  droll !  this  is  the  Cockney  I  met  at 
Morrison's  !  "  cried  a  loud  voice.  I  looked  up  ;  and 
there,  bending  over  me,  was  Counsellor  MacNama- 
ra,  the  bland  stranger  I  had  fallen  in  with  at  Dub- 
lin. 

"  Are  you  able  to  get  on  your  legs,"  asked  he, 
"  or  shall  we  have  you  carried  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  I,  faintly ;  "  I  'd  rather  lie  here." 

"  O,  we  can't  leave  him  here,  Tom ;  it 's  too  cruel." 

"  I  tell  you,  Lizzy,"  said  he,  impatiently,  "  there 's 
not  a  minute  to  lose." 

"  Let  them  carry  him,  then,"  said  she,  pleading- 
ly. .        , 

I  mildly  protested  my  wish  to  live  and  die  where 
I  la}- ;  but  they  carried  me  up  somewhere,  and  they 
put'me  to  bed,  and  they  gave  me  hot  drinks,  and  I 
Fell  into,  not  a  sleep,  but  a  trance,  that  lasted  twen- 
ty odd  hours. 

"  Faix  !  they  had  a  narrow  escape  of  it,"  were  the 
first  intelligible  words  I  heard  on  awaking.  "  They 
were  only  just  married  and  druv  off  when  old  Dan 
Dudgeon  came  up,  driving  like  mad.  He  was  foam- 
ing with  passion„and  said,  if  he  went  to  the  gallows 
for  it,  he  d  shoot  the  rascal  that  abused  his  hospi- 
tality and  stole  his  daughter.  The  lady  left  this 
note  for  your  honor." 

It  went  thus  :  — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Gosslett, 
"  You  will,  I  well  know,  bear  me  no  ill-will 
for  the  little  fraud  I  have  practised  on  you.  It  Wtt 
an  old  engagement  broken  off  by  a  momentary  im- 
prudence on  Tom's  part ;  but,  as  I  knew  he  loved 
me,  it  was  forgiven.  My  father  would  not  have 
ever  consented  to  the  match,  and  we  were  driven  to 
this  strait.  I  entreat  you  to  forgive  and-  believe 
me 

"  Most  truly  yours, 

"Lizzy  MacNaMARA." 

I  stole  quietly  out  of  Ireland  after  this,  and  got 
over  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  I  learned  that  my 
patron  had  thrown  up  his  Ionian  appointment,  and 
I  was  once  again  on  the  world. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  report  is  again  current  in  Paris  that  Mad- 
emoiselle Nilsson  is  about  to  marry  Gustave  Dore. 

A  niece  of  Douglas  Jerrold  —  Miss  Copeland  — 
is  the  manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal  and  Royal 
Amphitheatre,  Liverpool. 

M.  Gounod  is  said  to  have  composed  a  new 
opera,  —  as  yet  unnamed,  —  but  the  libretto  is  for 
the  pen  of  M.  Gabriel  Legouve. 

According  to  a  Paris  evening  paper,  the  crown 
of  thorns,  a  nail,  and  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  have 
•recently  been  on  exhibition  at  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame. 

A  dry  dock  has  been  opened  on  the  Island  of 
Mocangue,  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  Janeiro.  It  is  cut 
out  of  a  granite  rock,  and  is  three  hundred  feet 
long  and  sixty  wide. 

Mr.  Peter  Hollins  has  just  completed  a  statue 
of  the  late  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  The  statue  has  been 
cut  out  of  a  block  (three  tons'  weight)  of  Carrara 
marble.  The  figure  is  represented  in  a  standing 
posture,  the  left  foot  being  slightly  advanced,  and 


the  left  hand  resting  on  a  low  pedestal.  In  the  right 
hand  Sir  Rowland  holds  a  roll  of  penny  postage- 
stamps,  suggesting  the  work  on  which  his  fame  chief- 
ly rests.  The  statue  is  to  be  placed  in  Birming- 
ham. 

Mademoiselle  Augustine  Brohan,  the 
French  actress,  has  retired  from  the  stage  after 
a  career  of  twenty-seven  years.  Her  retiring  pen- 
sion as  an  actress  of  the  Theatre  Francais  is  £256. 

Professor  Charles  Kixgsley  recently 
preached  a  sermon  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall, 
which  an  English  correspondent  describes  as  one  of 
the  most  masterly  defences  of  Christianity  that  has 
ever  come  from  an  English  pulpit. 

King  Theodore  has  expressed  himself  highly 
gratified  at  the  arrival  of  the  English  army  in 
Abyssinia,  as  he  had  always  wished  to  see  a  regu- 
larly disciplined  force  before  he  died !  He  '11  never 
want  to  see  another  ! 

On  the  occasion  of  the  bi-centenary  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  musical  composer  Bach,  the  popu- 
lation of  Eisenach  lately  affixed  a  tablet  to  the 
front  of  the  house  in  which  he  first  saw  the  light, 
with  this  inscription  :  "  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was 
born  here  the  21st  March,  1668." 

It  appears  that  a  company  of  Bavarians  are  now 
giving  representations  in  Alsace  of  a  sacred  drama, 
entitled,  "  The  Life  and  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  Several  bishops  are  said  to  patronize  the 
performances.  The  programme,  which  is  in  French  , 
and  German,  contains  eighteen  scenes,  beginning 
with  Abraham  offering  up  his  son  Isaac,  and  ending 
with  the  Resurrection,  accompanied  by  the  organ. 
These  kind  of  Mysteries  and  Moralities  are  fre- 
quently performed  in  the  provinces  in  France. 

Tift:  following  lines  were  found  inscribed  on  a 
piece  of  paper  stuck  upon  the  shutter  of  a  shop-win- 
dow in  one  of  the  leading  thoroughfares  in  London 
on  Good  Friday,  1868  :  — 

We  're  off  by  rail ;  don't  rail  at  us  for  that  ; 

'  T  is  Easter  time  and  Springy,  breezy  weather  ; 
That  brain  and  nerve  may  rest  from  busiuess  toil, 

Resolved  —  we  all  take  holiday  together 
'  T  is  very  good,  we  know,  to  pray  and  fast  •, 

For  soul  and  body  such  is  often  needed  : 
And  in  the  headlong  race  for  speedy  wealth 

Body  aud  soul,  alas  !  are  little  heeded. 
'  T  is  also  good  to  mount  the  breezy  hills, 

And  hold  with  woods  and  fields  some  sweet  communion,  — 
To  breathe  pure  air  by  pasture-winding  rills, 

That  soul  and  body  may  keep  longer  union. 
On  Nature's  carpet  —  carp  at  this  who  may  ; 

When  high  above  the  skylark  chants  his  praises  ; 
If  any  one  requireth  Potter's  clay, 

They'll  find  him  neck  and  heels  among  the  daisies. 

Master  Potter  and  his  friends  deserved  a  holiday 
for  such  clever  verses. 

An  English  journal  suggests  that,  as  the  London 
Fire  Brigade  must  occasionally  enjoy  a  good  deal  of 
leisure,  it  might  be  advantageously  employed  in 
practising  upon  the  public  monuments,  chronically 
degraded  as  they  are  by  a  thick  and  moss-like  coat- 
ino-  of  London  soot.  The  melancholy  and  discour- 
aging appearance  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea's  statue, 
and  of  the  bass-relief  beneath  it  depicting  the  miser- 
ies of  war,  in  front  of  the  War  Office,  is  materially 
enhanced  by  this  cause,  which  has  earned  for  the 
Guards'  monument  in  Waterloo  Place  the  sobri- 
quet amongst  cabmen  of  the  "  Three  jolly  chimney- 
sweeps," and  which  confers  on  the  equestrian  statue 
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of  George  III.,  opposite  Ransoine's  Bank,  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  late  Emperor  Solouque  of  Hayti. 

Ix  the  new  number  of  the  Westminster  Review 
is  an  article  on  the  Mahabbarata,  which  affords  the 
reader  an  excellent  idea  of  Indian  poetry.  This 
paper  displays  a  vast  amount  of  erudition,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Professor'  Gold- 
stucker. 

The  entire  collection  of  Handel's  conducting 
scores  (124  volumes)  has  left  London  for  Germany, 
the  property  now  of  Dr.  Chrysander,  editor  of  the 
new  edition  of  Handel's  works  and  life.  What ! 
(asks  the  Orchestra)  is  the  British  Museum  about  to 
let  these  precious  relics  of  the  mighty  Handel  go 
out  of  the  country  ? 

M.  Emile  Augier  has  commenced  legal  proceed- 
ings against  the  manager  of  a  theatre  at  Prague  for 
performing  without  the  sanction  of  the  author  a 
version  of"  Paul  Forestier  "  in  the  Czech  language. 
The  object  of  M.  Augier  is  .not  pecuniary,  but  he 
considers  himself  aggrieved  by  the  imperfect  manner 
in  which  his  work  has  been  translated,  the  transla- 
tion being,  in  his  opinion,  likely  to  prejudice  him 
not  a  little.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thinks  it  hard 
to  understand  how  an  author  who  has  attained  the 
highest  reputation  as  a  French  dramatist  in  the  cap- 
ital of  France  can  be  compromised,  little  or  much, 
by  a  translation  of  any  one  of  his  works  into  a  lan- 
guage which  is  perhaps  even  less  known  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Western  Europe  than  any  other  branch 
of  the  rarely  studied  Slav  family. 

Laughing  gas  —  or,  as  scientific  men  would  call 
it.  protoxide  of  nitrogen  —  is  likely  to  be  applied  to 
more  useful  purposes  than  the  amusement  of  juve- 
niles attending  popular  lectures  on  chemistry.  The 
British  Medical  Journal  says  that  Dr.' Thomas  W. 
Evans,  of  Paris,  has  been  giving  a  series  of  demon- 
strations of  its  use  at  the  Dental  Hospital  of  London 
and  at  the  Central  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  to 
crowded  circles  of  dentists  and  surgeons,  and  has 
produced,  results  hitherto  unknown  here.  G  iven  by 
his  and  Colton's  method,  the  period  required  to  pro- 
duce unconsciousness  has  been  less  than  forty-five 
seconds ;  the  operations  have  been  harmless ;  the 
sensations  of  the  patients  agreeable ;  there  has  been 
no  struggling  or  distress.  The  recovery  has  been 
almost  instantaneous,  and  without  headache,  giddi- 
ness, sickness,  or  prostration,  such  as  so  frequently 
follow  chloroform.  The  use  of  this  anaesthetic  seems 
to  have  been  hinted  at  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 
The  discovery  is  an  interesting  one,  and  likely  to 
prove  of  great  value,  especially  in  minor  surgical 
operations. 

The  moralists  who  denounce  the  Girl  of  the  Pe- 
riod have  just  found  an  unexpected  ally  in  M.  Du- 
mas the  younger.  That  stern  moralist,  in  publish- 
ing a  new  edition  of  his  Dame  aux  Camelias,  enriches 
it  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  declares  that  the  con- 
ception ofsuch  a  work  would  be  impossible  in  the  pres- 
ent day.  Why  —  because  the  sickly  Traviata  would 
be  too  bad  for  readers  to  endure  ?  No ;  but  because 
she  would  be  far  too  good.  Men  and  women  alike 
would  laugh  at  the  idea  of  anybody  so  disinterested 
and,  comparatively  speaking,  so  moral.  All  women 
now  are  practically  much  the  same  as  she,  —  only 
without  the  good  qualities.  Then  follows  a  denun- 
ciation of  the  Wife  of  the  Period,  quite  as  bitter  as 
the  Saturday  Review's  article  on  the  Girl  of  the 
Period,  but  a  great  deal  more  clever  and  brilliant. 
It  will  not  bear  much  quoting  •,  the  subjects  of  at- 


tack are  the  old  themes, — the  low  dresses,  the 
extravagance,  the  frivolities,  the  indecency,  the 
wickednesses.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  M. 
Dumas's  style  can  imagine  how  he  treats  these  sub- 
jects. Those  who  are  not,  —  well,  perhaps  their 
estate  is  the  more  gracious.  But  all,  of  course,  is 
done  in  the  interests  of  lofty  morality.  The  recog- 
nized and  favorite  way  just  now  of  promoting  purity 
is  to  keep  incessantly  proclaiming  that  all  women 
are  impure  and  indecent. 


VASADAVATTA. 

A   BUDDHIST    IDYL. 

Where  proud  Mathoura  rears  her  hundred  towers, 

Spreads  wide  her  markets,  and  through  stately  streets 

Pours  the  full  tide  of  pilgrims  to  her  shrines,  — 

Princes  and  merchants,  peasant  churls  and  poor, 

Youth  in  its  prime,  and  age  with  weary  feet,  — 

Vasadavatta  dwelt.     Her  beauty  drew 

The  eyes  of  all  men,  as  the  full  moon  draws 

The  water  of  the  ocean,  swayed  the  tides 

And  pulses  of  their  life,  and  at  her  feet 

They  bowed  in  homage.     Raven  black  her  hair, 

Her  eyes  as  in  a  liquid  sea  of  light 

Shone  with  rich  lustre,  and  the  opening  rose 

Looked  pale  beside  the  vermeil  of  her  cheek,* 

And  youth's  fresh  life  ran  warm  through  every  vein. 

All  charms  were  here  of  motion  and  of  rest  — 

Quick  glance,  lithe  limbs,  and  many  a  wreathed 

smile; 
But  one  chief  charm  was  absent :  not  for  her 
The  freshness  of  the  morning  dew  of  youth, 
The  stainless  purity  of  maiden  souls, 
But  smiles  were  sold,  caresses  bartered  for, 
And  the  poor  slaves  who  sought  to  win  her  grace 
She  robbed  of  fame  and  fortune. 

And  it  chanced 
She  sent  her  handmaid  to  the  traders'  mart, 
Where  all  rich  produce  of  the  East  and  the  West 
Met  in  one  centre,  thence  to  bring  her  home 
Or  costly  pearls,  or  perfumes  rich  and  rare, 
Or  raiment  gold-embroidered.     And  she  went, 
And  evermore  came  back  with  fullest  store 
Of  all  her  mistress  asked  for,  and  with  face 
Of  one  rejoicing  in  a  task  achieved, 
She  brought  them  home ;  and  when  they  questioned 

her, 
What  made  her  work  so  easy  and  so  quick, 
She  told  them  of  Dharniana.     He  was  fair, 
His  face  clear  shining  as  the  morning  star, 
And  outward  beauty  was  but  token  true 
Of  inward  goodness.     Truth  abode  with  him, 
And  purity  was  with  him  night  and  day, 
And  every  sense  subdued,  he  lived  his  Hfe, 
Gave  freely  to  the  orphan  and  the  poor, 
And  day  by  day  his  study  and  delight 
Was  in  the  law  of  Buddha.     Fast  and  prayer,  — 
These  made  his  life,  and  never  breath  of  fame 
Whispered  of  taint  of  spirit  or  of  sense. 

And  so  Vasadavatta  heard  of  him, 
And  drawn  by  that  high  spell  of  majesty 
Which  stainless  goodness  wields  o'er  fallen  souls, 
Her  heart  turned  to  him.     Those  that  came  with 

gold 
To  win  her  smiles,  she  hated  and  despised, 
Loathed  all  their  gifts,  and  as  with  craving  heart, 
Seeking  for  help  to  rise  above  herself. 
Mingling  her  passion  with  her  wonted  wiles, 
She  loved  the  trader.     And  in  vain  she  sought 
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To  hide  her  full,  strong  passion :  it  must  out ; 
Or  else  it  had  devoured  her,  and  the  rose 
Had  faded  to  the  lily.     So  she  wrote, 
And  sent  it  by  her  maiden,  and  the  words, 
In  very  ecstasy  of  passion  strong, 
The  melody  which  love  creates,  ran  thus :  — 

"  Come,  O  beloved  one,  though  thou  hast  not  known 
me, 
Yet  all  my  soul  flows  out  in  love  to  thee ; 
Come,  make  me  thine,  and  in  thy  heart  enthrone  me, 
And  I,  thy  queen,  will  as  thy  handmaid  be. 

"  Come,  O  beloved  one,  come,  my  wreaths  of  roses 
Breathe  their  soft  fragrance  in  the  evening  hour  ; 

Come,  where  the  glowing  sunset  light  reposes, 
On  wood  and  meadow,  rivulet  and  flower. 

"  Come,  O  beloved  one,  let  no  fear  deter  thee, 

Make  glad  the  heart  that  fainteth  with  desire ; 
Above  Earth's  best  and  greatest  I  prefer  thee, 
And  many  waters  cannot  quench  love's  fire." 

And  he  when,  line  by  line,  he  read  the  words, 

And  knew  their  purport,  glowed  as  if  with  shame, 

Now  crimson  flushed  for  very  purity, 

Now  pale  with  pity  for  that  fallen  one, 

And  thus  made  answer  :  "  Go,  thy  mistress  tell, 

The  time  for  me  to»see  her  is  not  yet." 

But  the  strong  love  Vasadavatta  felt 

Could  not  be  vanquished.     Joy  of  life  was  gone  : 

The  praise  and  gifts  of  men  were  naught  to  her  : 

Weary  and  pining  she  abode  at  home, 

A  paleness  spread  upon  the  vermeil  cheek, 

A  shadow  dimmed  the  brightness  of  the  e 

And  once  again  she  poured  her  heart  in  words ; 

And  sent  her  song.of  love ;  and  thus  it  ran :  — 

"  Come,  O  beloved  one,  shrinking  is  but  weakness, 
Lose  not  the  tide  that  flows  to  Love's  full  sea ; 

Come,  O  beloved  one,  lay  aside  thy  meekness ; 
Lo,  with  full  heart  I  give  myself  to  thee. 

"  I  ask  no  gift  of  sapphires  in  their  glory, 

No  orient  pearls,  or  rubies  fair  to  I 
No  heaped-up  treasures  of  an  ancient  story  ; 

Lo,  with  full  heart  I  give  myself  to  thee. 

"  Poor  though  thou  be,  in  lowly  cottage  dwelling, 
Thou  mak'st  me  thine,  and  earlier  visions  flee, 

Thy  star  arises,  other  stars  excelling ; 
Come,  linger  not,  I  give  myself  to  thee." 

But  he  once  more,  with  sudden,  shuddering  thrill. 
As  though  the  touch  of  some  strange  beast  unclean 
Came  near  him,  to  the  handmaid  turned  again, 
And  gave  his  answer,  "  Nay,  my  sister,  nay  ; 
It  is  not  time  for  me  to  see  thee  yet "  : 
And  then  he  turned  to  Buddha's  wisdom  high, 
Prayed  without  ceasing,  did  each  task-work  well, 
And  bought  and  sold  in  singleness  of  heart. 
And  so  his  life  passed  on  from  step  to  step, 
Towards  the  throne  of  Buddha,  and  .the  crown 
Of  Wisdom's  pure  Not-being,  which  is  one 
With  life's  perfection. 

But  her  passion  strong, 
Which  swayed  Vasadavatta's  inmost  soul, 
Left  her  no  peace,  and,  turning  on  herself, 
Stung  her  to  madness.     Frenzy  seized  on  her, 
And  for  the  winning  smiles  and  soft  caress 
Men  praised  her  for  of  old  came  sudden  rage, 


The  tiger's  fierceness  with  the  tiger's  grace, 

And  wild,  bewildering  fury.     And  at  Inst. 

In  jealousy,  or  scorn,  or  fear  of  scorn, 

Or  dread  of  jealous  doubt,  she  took  the  life 

Of  one  who  wooed  her,  plunged  the  sharp  blade  in 

With  demon  strength,  and,  caring  not  to  hide 

The  deed  of  shame,  was  taken  and  condemned 

Red-handed  as  a  murderess.     Not  for  her 

The  murderer's  death,  the  sudden  touch  of  steel, 

Or  tightening  of  the  cord,  but  hideous  pain 

And  vilest  torture.    Bleeding,  maimed,  and  shamed, 

All  beauty  gone,  she  crouched  in  agonv. 

With  not  one  feature  left  that  men  had  loved, 

And,  like  a  wild  beast  hunted  to  despair, 

Took  refuge  in  the  dwellings  of  the  dead. 

And  the  dark  tidings  fell  upon  the  ear 
Of  young  Dharmana  ;  and  a  pity  rose. 
Divinely  strong,  within  him.     Could  he  leave 
That  soid  to  perish  in  the  night  of  death  ? 
Might  he  not  come  with  spell  to  heal  and  save, 
And,  like  skilled  leech,  with  rare  medicaments, 
Bind  up  the  bleeding  wounds  of  tortured  heart 
And  cicatrize  the  ulcerous  sore  within  ? 
"  Yes,  sister,  yes  "  :  so  spake  he  with  himself, 
u  The  time  is  come  for  me  to  see  thee  now  !  " 

So  went  he  forth,  as  shepherd  goes  to  seek 
The  sheep  the  wolf  leaves  mangled,  half  devoured, 
And  found  Vasadavatta  crouching  down, 
Low  moaning  by  a  grave.     She  heard  his  step. 
And,  with  some  traces  of  the  old  life  left, 
Veiled  from  his  sight  those  features  foul  to  see, 
And  with  low  voice,  half  sinking  in  despair, 
Thus  spake,  "  Ah,  wherefore  comest  thou  to  me, 
Who  wouldst   not  come  beibre  when  smiles  were 

mine,  — 
Smiles,  and  .bright  eyes,  and  braided  hair,  and 
That  made  *=oft  music  i     Then  it  had  been  joy 
For  thee  to  look  on  me ;  and,  ah,  for  me, 
Rapture  to  see  thee  near  me!     Now,  I  fear 
To  show  thee  all  the  hideousness  within  : 
There  is  no  more  delight  or  joy  in  me ; 
Leave  me  to  die." 

,"  spake  he,  "  sister  mine, 
Rouse  thee  to  live  ;  thy  death  is  gone  from  thee  ; 
The  death  of  evil  life  and  foul  d 
The  strong  deceit  that  mocked  thee  with  the  show 
Of  golden  pleasure.     Now,  deprived  of  ail, 
Sense  dropping  from  thee,  cautery  of  pain 
Cleansing  the  proud  flesh  of  the  ulcerous  soul, 
Thy  way  is  open  ;  take  one  upward  step 
To  thy  true  life.     It  needs  not  many  years, 
Nor  discipline  of  schools,  nor  lengthened  prayers, 
Nor  golden  alms :  all  these  are  meet  and  right, 
Pathways  that  lead  us  upward  from  the  earth ; 
But  one  pure  craving  after  Wisdom's  self, 
One  act  of  faith  in  Wisdom's  power  to  heal, 
Excels  them  all ;  and  sorrow's  bitter  tears 
And  hatred  of  the  past  may  cleanse  thee  yet, 
And  bear  thee  onward,  as  on  eagle's  wings, 
To  where  all  pain  and  pleasure,  life  and  death, 
Lie  far  beneath.     Ah,  sister,  canst  thou  take 
That  one  step  now  ?  " 

She  answered  not  a  word. 
But  a  faint  gleam  shot  out  of  glazed  eye, 
And,  as  soft  music  to  a  wailing  child, 
So  came  his  words  to  her.     And  clasped  hands 
Told  of  strong  strivings  of  the  struggling  heart, 
The  panting  of  the  bird  within  the  cage  ; 
And  then,  —  one  sharp  shrill  cry,  and  she  was  dead. 
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THE  WITCHWIFE'S  SOX. 

A  gcdk  ship  came  across  the  main, 

Across  the  saut,  saut  sea, 
And  as  it  neared  the  skipper's  hame 

A  gladsome  man  was  he. 

'•  Look  out,  look  out,  my  shipmates  all, 

If  land  in  sight  there  be, 
'Tis  time  we  saw  our  bonnie  toun, 

Our  braw  toun  o'  Dundee." 

Then  ane  he  thought  him  on  his  wife, 

And  ane  on  bairnies  three ; 
The  skipper  said  within  his  heai't, 

••  My  anther's  face  for  me  ! 

"  Oh  sair,  sair  has  my  mither  pined 

While  I  ha'  been  at  sea, 
And  sair  she 's  pored  o  'er  crabbed  books, 

Yet  thought  the  inair  o'  me. 

"For  mickle  kens  she  o'  book-lore, 

And  e  'en  o'  grammarye ; 
There's  nae  auld  wife  in  braid  Scotland 

Mair  wise  nor  learn'd  than  she." 

Right  bravely  sped  the  vessel  on, 

Right  hamewards  gallantly, 
And  soon  could  one  and  all  espy 

The  shore  of  auld  Dundee. 

"  Now  what  is  't  brings  the  gude  folk  forth  ? 

What  means  this  company  ? 
For  sure  they  ne'er  ha'  gathered  there 

Just  welcome  hame  to  gie. 

"  Look  out,  look  out,  my  shipmates  all, 

And  speer  what  it  can  be  ; 
Did  ever  such  a  gathering  yet 

Meet  hame-bound  sailor's  ee  ! 

11 1  spy  nought  but  a  crowd  o '  folk." 

'•  Eh,  but  a  flame  I  see." 
Thus  ane  by  ane  the  shipmen  spak ', 

As  still  they  neared  the  lee. 

"  Meseems  there  's  awfu  '  wark  afoot," 

The  skipper  so  spak'  he  ; 
M  They  've  brought  some  witch  or  warlock  forth 

Upon  the  sands  to  dee." 

There  rose  a  wild  blast  through  the  air, 

The  flames  leapt  merrily ; 
They  showed  a  form  bound  to  the  stake, 

Bound  tightly  hand  and  knee. 

They  showed  a  wasted  face  upraised 

In  mortal  agony ;  — 
Ah  me !  how  fearsomely  their  blaze 

Lit  up  that  misery  ! 

There  rose  a  wild  cry  on  the  land, 

A  yell  of  mockery, — 
"  Ay,  dee,  witch,  dee,'  nor  look  for  help ! 

Thy  son 's  far  out  at  sea." 

Ah,  woe  upon  the  dancing  waves  ! 

Ah,  woe  upon  the  sea  ! 
They  've  brought  the  gude  son  hame  in  time 

To  see  his  mither  dee. 


41  Now  rin  the  ship  in  fast,  my  mates, 

At  land  I  fain  wad  be  ; 
That  surely  was  my  mither's  face, 

That  face  in  agony. 

"  Now  God  forbid  that  she  suld  burn,    . 

And  I  stand  here  to  see ! 
Ah,  cruel  hearts  !  ah,  cruel  hands  ! 

May  vengeance  light  on  ye !  " 

L'prose  anither  fearsome  cry, 

Uprose  exultingly ; 
He  couldna  hear  the  words  they  spak', 

Yet  corpse-pale  turned  he. 

The  awsome  flames  had  dune  their  wark, 

Xae  form  was  left  to  see, 
Nought  but  a  grim  and  blackened  stake, 

A  ghastly  vacancy. 

;>  All,  brave  a  sight  it  was  i'  truth 
To  watch  the  auld  witch  dee  ! " 

Sae  spak'  the  crowd ;  and  noo  their  gaze 
Turned  outward  to  the  sea. 

A  voice  cam'  frae  the  gude  ship's  side,  — 

"  Hear,  tounsmen  o'  Dundee  ! 
Was  she  whom  ye  ha'e  dune  t6  death 

The  mither  unto  me  ?  " 

They  couldna,  dar'na  answer  nay, 
They  kenn'd  right  weel  't  was  he, 

The  braw  son  o'  the  auld  witchwife 
They  had  led  forth  to  dee ! 

They  looked  in  ane  anither's  face, 

An  awe-struck  company, 
Fain  wad  they  ha'e  the  wark  undune, 

The  wark  o'  devilry. 

A  voice  cam'  frae  the  gude  ship's  side, 

A  voice  of  agony,  — 
"  God's  bitterest  wrath  upon  ye  bide, 

Ye  fause  loons  o'  Dundee ! 

"  God  hide  in  His  great  Judgment  Day 

His  holy  face  frae  ye, 
Wha  've  ta'en  wi'  rash  and  murd'rous  hands 

My  mither's  face  frae  me  ! 

u  Heave  round  the  ship,  my  seamen  true, 

Stand  out,  stand  out  to  sea! 
For  niver  mair  shall  foot  o'  mine 

Press  this  accursed  lee. 

"  God's  hive  rest  wi'  the  ashes  dear 

They  've  scattered  wantonly  ; 
God's  mercy  gather  them  again, 

And  keep  them  safe  for  me  ! " 

They  veered  the  gude  ship  round  apace, 

Ance  mair  stood  out  to  sea, 
With  fav'ring  wind  they  onward  fared, 

On,  seawards,  gallantly ; 

And  lang,  lang  did  the  gudewives  pine, 

And*  lang  the  bairnies  three  ; 
For  ne'er  again  that  vessel  touched 

The  haven  o'  Dundee. 
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FOUL    PLAY.* 

By  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

At  this  fearful  insult  Helen  drew  back  from  her 
father  with  a  cry  of  dismay,  and  then  moved  towards 
Hazel  with  her  hands  extended,  as  if  to  guard  him 
from  another  blow,  and  at  the  same  time  deprecate 
his  resentment.  But  then  she  saw  his  dejected  atti- 
tude ;  and  she  stood  confounded,  looking  from  one 
to  the  other. 

"  I  knew  him  in  a  moment  by  his  beard,"  said  the 
General,  coolly. 

"  Ah  ! "  cried  Helen,  and  stood  transfixed.  She 
glared  at  Hazel  and  his  beard  with  dilating  eyes, 
and  began  to  tremble. 

Then  she  crept  back  to  her  father  and  held  him 
tight ;  but  still  looked  over  her  shoulder  at  Hazel 
with  dilating  eyes  and  paling  cheek. 

As  for  Hazel,  his  deportment  all  this  time  went 
far  towards  convicting  him ;  he  leaned  against  the 
side  of  the  cave,  and  hung  his  head  in  silence :  and 
his  face  was  ashy  pale.  When  General  Rolleston 
saw  his  deep  distress,  and  the  sudden  terror  and  re- 
pugnance the  revelation  seemed  to  create  in  his 
daughter's  mind,  he  felt  sorry  he  had  gone  so  far, 
and  said,  "  Well,  well ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  judge  you 
harshly ;  for  you  have  laid  me  under  a  deep  obliga- 
tion :  and,  after  all,  I  can  see  good  reasons  why  you 
should  conceal  your  name  from  other  people.  But 
you  ought  to  have  told  my  daughter  the  truth." 

Helen  interrupted  him ;  or,  rather,  she  seemed 
unconscious  he  was  speaking.  She  had  never  for 
an  instant  taken  her  eye  off  the  culprit :  and  now 
she  spoke  to  him : 

"  Who,  and  what,  are  you,  sir  ?  " 

u  My  name  is  Robert  Penfold." 

"  Penfold  !  Seaton  ! "  cried  Helen.  "  Alias  upon 
alias  ! "  And  she  turned  to  her  father  in  despair. 
Then  to  Hazel  again.  "Are  you  what  Papa 
savs  ?  " 

« I  am." 

"  O  papa !  papa !"  cried  Helen,  "then  there  is  no 
truth  nor  honesty  in  all  the  world ! "  And  she  turned 
her  back  on  Robert  Penfold,  and  cried  and  sobbed 
upon  her  father's  breast. 

O  the   amazement   and   anguish  of  that  hour! 


The  pure  affection  and  reverence,  that  would  have 
blest  a  worthy  man,  wasted  on  a  convict !  Her 
heart's  best  treasures  flung  on  a  dunghill !  This  is 
a  woman's  greatest  loss  on  earth.  And  Helen  sank, 
and  sobbed  under  it. 

General  Rolleston,  whose  own  heart  was  fortified, 
took  a  shallow  view  of  the  situation  ;  and,  moreover, 
Helen's  face  was  hidden  on  his  bosom  ;  and  what  he 
saw  was  Hazel's  manly  and  intelligent  countenance 
pale,  and  dragged  with  agony  and  shame. 

"  Come,  come,"  he  said,  gently,  "  don't  cry  about 
it ;  it  is  not  your  fault :  and  don't  be  too  hard  on 
the  man.     You  told  me  he  had  saved  your  life." 

'•  Would  he  had  not !  "  said  the  sobbing  girl. 

"  There,  Seaton,"  said  the  General.  M  Now  you 
see  the  consequences  of  deceit :  it  wipes  out  the 
deepest  obligations,"  He  resumed,  in  a  different 
tone,  "  But  not  with  me.  This  is  a  woman :  but  I 
am  a  man,  and  know  how  a  bad  man  could  have 
abused  the  situation  in  which  I  found  you  two." 

"  Not  worse  than  he  has  done,"  cried  Helen. 

••  What  do  you  tell  me,  girl!  "  said  General  Rol- 
leston, beginning  to  tremble  in  his  turn. 

"  What  could  he  do  worse  than  steal  my  esteem 
and  veneration,  and  drag  my  heart's  best  feelings  in 
the  dirt  ?  O,  where  —  where  can  I  ever  look  for  a 
guide,  instructor,  and  faithful  friend,  after  this  ?  He 
seemed  all  truth ;  and  he  is  all  a  lie :  the  world  ia 
all  a  lie :  would  I  could  leave  it  this  moment ! " 

"  This  is  all  romantic  nonsense,"  said  General 
Rolleston,  beginning  to  be  angry.  "  You  are  a  little 
fool,  and  in  your  ignorance  and  innocence  have  no 
idea  how  well  this  young  fellow  has  behaved  on  the 
whole.  I  tell  you  what ;  —  in  spite  of  this  one  fault, 
I  should  like  to  shake  him  by  the  hand.  I  will  too ; 
and  then  admonish  him  afterwards." 

"  You  shall  not.  You  shall  not,"  cried  Helen, 
seizing  him  almost  violently  by  the  arm.  "  You 
take  him  by  the  hand !  A  monster !  How  dare 
you  steal  into  my  esteem  ?  How  dare  you  be  a 
miracle  of  goodness,  self-denial,  learning,  and  every 
virtue  that  a  lady  might  worship  and  thank  God 
for,  when  all  the  time  you  are  a  vile,  convicted  —  " 

"  I  '11  thank  you  not  to  say  that  word,"  said  Hazel, 
firmly. 
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Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1868,  by  Ticknor  akd  Fields,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the 

District  of  Massachusetts. 
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"I'll  call  you  what  you  are,  if  I  choose,"  said 
Helen,  defiantly.  But  for  all  that  she  did  not  do  it. 
She  said  piteously,  "  What  offence  had  I  ever  given 
you  ?  What  crime  had  I  ever  committed,  that  you 
must  make  me  the  victim  of  this  diabolical  deceit  ? 
O,  sir,  what  powers  of  mind  you  have  wasted  to 
achieve  this  victory  over  a  poor  unoffending  girl ! 
What  was  your  motive  ?  What  good  could  come 
of  it  to  you  ?  He  won't  speak  to  me.  He  is  not 
even  penitent.  Sullen  and  obstinate !  He  shall  be 
taken  to  England,  and  well  punished  for  it.  Papa, 
it  is  your  duty." 

"  Helen,"  said  the  General,  "  you  ladies  are  rather 
too  fond  of  hitting  a  man  when  he  is  down.  And 
you  speak  daggers,  as  the  saying  is  ;  and  then  wish 
you  had  bitten  your  tongue  off  sooner.  You  are 
my  child,  but  you  are  also  a  British  subject ,  and,  if 
you  charge  me  on  my  duty  to  take  this  man  to  Eng- 
land and  have  him  imprisoned,  I  must.  But,  before 
you  go  that  length,  you  had  better  hear  the  whole 
story." 

"  Sir,"  said  Robert  Penfold,  quietly,  "  I  will  go 
back  to  prison  this  minute,  if  she  wishes  it." 

"  How  dare  you  interrupt  papa,"  said  Helen, 
haughtily,  but  with  a  great  sob. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  General,  "  be  quiet,  both 
of  you,  and  let  me  say  my  say.  (To  Robert.)  You 
had  better  turn  your  head  away,  for  I  am  a  straight- 
forward man,  and  I  'm  going  to  show  her  you  are 
not  a  villain,  but  a  madman.  This  Robert  Penfold 
wrote  me  a  letter,  imploring  me  to  find  him  some 
honest  employment,  however  menial.  That  looked 
well,  and  I  made  him  my  gardener.  He  was  a  cap- 
ital gardener ;  but  one  fine  day  he  caught  sight  of 
you.  You  are  a  very  lovely  girl,  though  you  don't 
seem  to  know  it ;  and  he  is  a  madman ;  and  he  fell 
in  love  with  you."  Helen  uttered  an  ejaculation  of 
great  surprise.  The  General  resumed  :  "  He  can 
only  have  seen  you  at  a  distance,  or  you  would  rec- 
ognize him ;  but  (really  it  is  laughable)  he  saw  you 
somehow,  though  you  did  not  see  him,  and  — 
Well,  his  insanity  hurt  himself,  and  did  not  hurt 
you.  You  remember  how  he  suspected  burglars, 
and  watched  night  after  night  under  your  window. 
That  was  out  of  love  for  you.  His  insanity  took 
the  form  of  fidelity  and  humble  devotion.  He  got 
a  wound  for  his  pains,  poor  fellow !  and  you  made 
Arthur  Wardlaw  get  him  a  clerk's  place." 

"  Arthur  Wardlaw  ! "  cried  Seaton.  "  Was  it  to 
him  I  owed  it  ?  "  and  he  groaned  aloud. 

Said  Helen,  "  He  hates  poor  Arthur,  his  bene- 
factor." Then  to  Penfold :  "  If  you  are  that  James 
Seaton,  you  received  a  letter  from  me." 

"  I  did,"  said  Penfold ;  and  putting  his  hand  in 
hia  bosom  he  drew  out  a  letter  and  showed  it  her. 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  said  Helen. 

"  O  no !  don't  take  this  from  me  too,"  said  he, 
piteously. 

General  Rolleston  continued.  "  The  day  you 
sailed  he  disappeared ;  and  I  am  afraid  not  without 
some  wild  idea  of  being  in  the  same  ship  with  you. 
This  was  very  reprehensible.  Do  you  hear,  young 
man  ?  But  what  is  the  consequence  ?  You  get  ship- 
wrecked together,  and  the  young  madman  takes 
such  care  of  you  that  I  find  you  well  and  hearty, 
and  calling  him  your  guardian  angel.  And  —  an- 
other thing  to  his  credit — he  has  set  his  wits  to 
work  to  restore  you  to  the  world.  These  ducks,  one 
of  which  brings  me  here  ?  Of  course  it  was  he  who 
contrived  that,  not  you.  Young  man,  you  must  learn 
to  look  things  in  the  face  ;  this  young  lady  is  not  of 
your  sphere,  to  begin ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  she  is 


engaged  to  Mr.  Arthur  Wardlaw ;  and  I  am  come  out 
in  his  steamboat  to  take  her  to  him.  And  as  for  you, 
Helen,  take  my  advice ;  think  what  most  convicts  are 
compared  to  this  one.  Shut  your  eyes  entirely  to  his 
folly,  as  I  shall ;  and  let  you  and. l" think  only  of  his 
good  deeds,  and  so  make  him  all  the  return  we  can. 
You  and  I  will  go  on  board  the  steamboat  directly ; 
and,  when  we  are  there,  we  can  tell  Moreland  there 
is  somebody  else  on  the  island."  He  then  turned  to 
Penfold,  and  said :  "  My  daughter  and  I  will  keep  in 
the  after-part  of  the  vessel,  and  anybody  that  likes 
can  leave  the  ship  at  Valparaiso.  Helen,  I  know  it 
is  wrong ;  but  what  can  I  do  ?  —  I  am  so  happy. 
You  are  alive  and  well :  how  can  I  punish  or  afflict 
a  human  creature  to-day  ?  and,  above  all,  how  can 
I  crush  this  unhappy,  young  man,  without  whom  I 
should  never  have  seen  you  again  in  this  world? 
My  daughter !  my  dear  lost  child  !  "  and  he  held  her 
at  arm's  length  -and  gazed  at  her,  and  then  drew  her 
to  his  bosom,  and  for  him  Robert  Penfold  ceased  to 
exist,  except  as  a  man  that  had  saved  his  daughter. 

"  Papa,"  said  Helen,  after  a  long  pause,  "just 
make  him  tell  why  he  could  not  trust  to  me.  Why 
he  passed  himself  off  to  me  for  a  clergyman." 

"  I  am  a  clergyman,"  said  Robert  Penfold. 

"  O ! "  said  Helen,  shocked  to  find  him  so  har- 
dened, as  she  thought.  She  lifted  her  hands  to  hea- 
ven, and  the  tears  streamed  from  her  eyes.  "  Well, 
sir,"  said  she,  faintly,  "  I  see  I  cannot  reach  your  con- 
science. One  question  more,  and  then  I  have  done 
with  you  forever.  Why  in  all  these  months  that 
we  have  been  alone,  and  that  you  have  shown  me 
the  nature,  I  don't  say  of  an  honest  man,  but  of  an 
angel,  —  yes,  papa,  of  an  angel,  —  why  could  you  not 
show  me  one  humble  virtue,  sincerity  ?  It  belongs 
to  a  man.  Why  could  you  not  say, '  I  have  commit- 
ted one  crime  in  my  life,  but  repented  forever ; 
judge  by  this  confession,  and  by  what  you  have  seen 
of  me,  whether  I  shall  ever  commit  another.  Take 
me  as  I  am,  and  esteem  me  as  a  penitent  and  more 
worthy  man ;  but  I  will  not  deceive  you  and  pass  for 
a  paragon.'  Why  could  you  not  say  as  much  as 
this  to  me  ?  If  you  loved  me,  why  deceive  me  so 
cruelly  ?  " 

These  words,  uttered  no  longer  harshly,  but  in  a 
mournful,  faint,  despairing  voice,  produced  an  ef- 
fect the  speaker  little  expected.  Robert  Penfold 
made  two  attempts  to  speak,  but  though  he  opened 
his  mouth,  and  his  lips  quivered,  he  could  get  no 
word  out.  He  began  to  choke  with  emotion ;  and 
though  he  shed  no  tears,  the  convulsion  that  goes 
with  weeping  in  weaker  natures  overpowered  him  in 
a  way  that  was  almost  terrible. 

"  Confound  it!"  said  General  Rolleston,  "  this  is 
monstrous  of  you,  Helen  ;  it  is  barbarous.  You  are 
not  like  your  poor  mother." 

She  was  pale  and  trembling,  and  the  tears  flow- 
ing ;  but  she  showed  her  native  obstinacy.  She  said, 
hoarsely,  "  Papa,  you  are  blind.  He  must  answer 
me.     He  knows  he  must ! " 

"  I  must,"  said  Robert  Penfold,  gasping  still. 
Then  he  manned  himself  by  a  mighty  effort,  and 
repeated  with  dignity,  "  I  will."  There  was  a 
pause  while  the  young  man  still  struggled  for  com- 
posure and  self-command. 

"  Was  I  not  often  on  the  point  of  telling  you  my 
sad  story  ?  Then  is  it  fair  to  say  that  I  should 
never  have  told  it  you  ?  But,  O  Miss  Rolleston, 
you  don't  know  what  agony  it  may  be  to  an  unfor- 
tunate man  to  tell  the  truth.  There  are  accusations 
so  terrible,  so  defiling,  that,  when  a  man  has  proved 
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them  false,  they  still  stick  to  him  and  soil  him.  Such 
an  accusation  1  labor  under,  and  a  judge  and  a  jury 
have  branded  me.  If  they  had  called  me  a  murder- 
er, I  would  have  told  you ;  but  that  is  such  a  dirty 
crime.  I  feared  the  prejudices  of  the  world.  I 
dreaded  to  see  your  face  alter  to  me.  Yes,  I  trem- 
bled, and  hesitated,  and  asked  myself  whether  a 
man  is  bound  to  repeat  a  foul  slander  against  him- 
self, even  when  thirteen  shallow  men  have  said  it, 
and  made  the  lie  law." 

"  There,"  said  General  Rolleston,  "  I  thought  how 
it  would  be,  Helen ;  you  have  tormented  him  into 
defending  himself,  tooth  and  nail ;  so  now  we  shall 
have  the  old  story ;  he  is  innocent ;  I  never  knew 
a  convict  that  was  n't,  if  he  found  a  fool  to  listen  to 
him.  I  decline  to  hear  another  word.  You  need  n't 
excuse  yourself  for  changing  your  name ;  I  excuse 
it,  and  that  is  enough.  But  the  boat  is  waiting,  and 
we  can't  stay  to  hear  you  justify  a  felony." 

"I  AM  NOT   A   FELOX.      I   AM   A   MARTYR." 


I 


CHAPTER  LH. 

Robert  Pexfold  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  and  uttered  these  strange  words  with  a  sad 
majesty  that  was  very  imposing.  But  General  Rol- 
leston, steeled  by  experience  of  convicts,  their  plausi- 
bility, and  their  histrionic  powers,  was  staggered 
only  for  a  moment.  He  deigned  no  reply ;  but 
told  Helen  Captain  Moreland  was  waiting  for  her, 
and  she  had  better  go  on  board  at  once. 

She  stood  like  a  statue. 

"  No,  papa,  I  '11  not  turn  my  back  on  him  till  I 
know  whether  he  is  a  felon  or  a  martyr." 

"  My  poor  child,  has  he  caught  you  at  once  with  a 
clever  phrase  ?  A  judge  and  a  jury  have  settled 
that." 

"  They  settled  it  as  yon  would  settle  it,  by  refus- 
ing to  hear  me." 

"Have  I  refused  to  hear  you?"  said  Helen. 
"  What  do  I  care  for  steamboats  and  captains  ?  If  I 
stay  here  to  all  eternity,  I  '11  know  from  your  own 
lips  and  your  own  face  whether  you  are  a  felon  or 
a  martyr.  It  is  no  phrase,  papa.  He  is  a  felon  or  a 
martyr ;  and  I  am  a  most  unfortunate  girl,  or  else  a 
base,  disloyal  one." 

"  Fiddle-dee,"  said  General  Rolleston,  angrily. 
Then,  looking  at  his  watch  :  "  I  give  you  five  min- 
utes to  humbug  us  in  —  if  you  can." 

Robert  Penfold  sighed  patiently.  But  from  that 
moment  he  ignored  General  Rolleston,  and  looked 
to  Helen  only.  And  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  his 
face  with  a  tenacity  and  an  intensity  of  observation 
that  surpassed  anything  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life. 
It  dazzled  him ;  but  it  did  not  dismay  him. 

"  Miss  Rolleston,"  said  he,  M  my  history  can  be  told 
in  the  time  my  prejudiced  judge  allows  me.  I  am  a 
clergyman,  and  a  private  tutor  at  Oxford.  One  of 
my  pupils  was  —  Arthur  Wardlaw.  I  took  an  inter- 
est in  him  because  my  father,  Michael  Penfold,  was 
in  Wardlaw's  employ.  This  Arthur  Wardlaw  had 
a  talent  for  mimicry ;  he  mimicked  one  of  the  col- 
lege officers  publicly  and  offensively,  and  was  about 
to  be  expelled,  and  that  would  have  ruined  his  im- 
mediate prospects  ;  for  his  father  is  just,  but  stern. 
I  fought  hard  for  him,  and,  being  myself  popular 
with  the  authorities,  I  got  him  off.  He  was  grateful, 
or  seemed  to  be,  and  we  became  greater  friends  than 
ever.  We  confided  in  each  other.  He  told  me  he 
was  in  debt  in  Oxford,  and  much  alarmed  lest  it 


should  reach  his  father's  ears,  and  lose  him  the 
promised  partnership.  I  told  him  I  was  desirous  to 
buy  a  small  living  near  Oxford,  which  was  then 
vacant;  but  I  had  only  saved  £400,  and  the  price 
was  £  1,000;  I  had  no  means  of  raising  the  balance. 
Then  he  said, '  Borrow  £2,000  of  my  father ;  give  me 
fourteen  hundred  of  it,  and  take  your  own  time  to 
repay  the  £600.  I  shall  be  my  father's  partner  in  a 
month  or  two,'  said  he ;  '  you  can  pay  us  back  by 
instalments.'  I  thought  this  very  kind  of  him.  I 
did  not  want  the  living  for  myself,  but  to  give  my 
dear  father  certain  comforts  and  country  air  every 
week ;  he  needed  it :  he  was  born  in  the  country. 
Well,  I  came  to  London  about  this  business  ;  and  a 
stranger  called  on  me,  and  said  he  came  from  Mr. 
Arthur  Wardlaw,  who  was  not  well  enough  to  come 
himself.  He  produced  a  note  of  hand  for  £  2,000, 
signed  John  Wardlaw,  and  made  me  indorse  it,  and 
told  me  where  to  get  it  cashed ;  he  would  come 
next  day  for  Arthur  Wardlaw's  share  of  the  money. 
Well,  I  suspected  no  ill ;  would  you  ?     I  went  and 

fot  the  note  discounted,  and  locked  the  money  up. 
t  was  not  my  money :  the  greater  part  was  Arthur 
Wardlaw's.  That  same  evening  a  policeman  called, 
and  asked  several  questions,  which  of  course  I  an- 
swered. He  then  got  me  out  of  the  house  on  some 
pretence,  and  arrested  me  as  a  forger." 

"  Oh  ! "  cried  Helen. 

"  I  forgot  the  clergyman ;  I  was  a  gentleman,  and 
a  man,  insulted,  and  I  knocked  the  officer  down  di- 
rectly. But  his  myrmicTbns  overpowered  me.  I 
was  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  on  two 
charges.  First,  the  Crown  (as  they  call  the  attor- 
ney that  draws  the  indictment)  charged  me  with 
forging  the  note  of  hand;  and  then  with  not 
forging  it,  but  passing  it,  well  knowing  that  some- 
body else  had  forged  it.  Well,  Undercliff,  the  Ex- 
pert, swore  positively  that  the  forged  note  was  not 
written  by  me  ;  and  the  Crown,  as  they  call  it,  was 
defeated  on  that  charge ;  but  being  proved  a  liar  in 
a  court  of  justice  did  not  abash  my  accuser ;  the 
second  charge  was  pressed  with  equal  confidence. 
The  note,  you  are  to  understand,  was  forged :  that 
admits  of  no  doubt ;  and  I  passed  it ;  the  question 
was  whether  I  passed  it  knowing  it  to  be  forged. 
How  was  that  to  be  determined  ?  And  here  it  was 
that  my  own  familiar  friend,  in  whom  I  trusted,  de- 
stroyed me.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  I  was  put  in 
prison,  I  wrote  and  sent  to  Arthur  Wardlaw.  Would 
you  believe  it  ?  he  would  not  come  to  me.  He 
would  not  even  write.  Then,  as  the  time  drew  near, 
I  feared  he  was  a  traitor.  I  treated  him  like  one. 
I  told  my  solicitor  to  drag  him  into  court  as  my  wit- 
ness, and  make  him  tell  the  truth.  The  clerk  went 
down  accordingly,  and  found  he  kept  his  door  always 
locked ;  but  the'  clerk  outwitted  him,  and  served 
him  with  the  subpoena  in  his  bedroom,  before  he 
could  crawl  under  the  bed.  But  he  baffled  us  at 
la9t;  he  never  appeared  in  the  witness-box;  and, 
when  my  counsel  asked  the  court  to  imprison  him, 
his'father  swore  he  could  not  come  :  he  was  dying, 
and  all  out  of  sympathy  with  me.  Fine  sympathy  ! 
that  closed  the  lips,  and  concealed  the  truth ;  one 
syllable  of  which  would  have  saved  his  friend  and 
benefactor  from  a  calamity  worse  than  death.  Is 
the  truth  poison,  that  to  tell  it  makes  a  sick  man 
die  ?  Is  the  truth  hell,  that  a  dying  man  refuses  to 
speak  it  ?  How  can  a  man  die  better  than  speak- 
ing the  truth  ?  How  can  he  die  worse  than  with- 
holding it  ?  I  believe  his  sickness  and  his  death 
were  lies  like  himself.  For  want  of  one  word  from 
Arthur  Wardlaw  to  explain  that  I  had  every  rea- 
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son  to  expect  a  note  of  hand  from  him,  the  jury 
condemned  me.  They  were  twelve  honest  but  shal- 
low men  —  invited  to  go  inside  another  man's  bosom 
and  guess  what  was  there.  They  guessed  that  I 
knew  and  understood  a  thing  which  to  this  hour  I 
neither  know  nor  understand,  by  God ! " 

He  paused  a  moment,  then  resumed :  — 

"  I  believe  they  founded  their  conjecture  on  my 
knocking  down  the  officer.  There  was  a  reason  for 
you !  Why,  forgers  and  their  confederates  are  rep- 
tiles, and  have  no  fight  in  them.  Experience 
proves  this.  But  these  twelve  men  did  not  go  by 
experience ;  they  guessed,  like  babies,  and,  after 
much  hesitation,  condemned  me  ;  but  recommended 
me  to  mercy.  Mercy  !  What  mercy  did  I  deserve  ? 
Either  I  was  innocent,  or  hanging  was  too  good  for 
me.  No  ;  in  their  hearts  they  doubted  my  guilt ; 
and  their  doubt  took  that  timid  form  instead  of  ac- 
quitting me.  I  was  amazed  at  the  verdict,  and 
asked  leave  to  tell  the  judge  why  Arthur  Wardlaw 
had  defied  the  court,  and  absented  himself  as  my 
witness.  Had  the  judge  listened  for  one  minute,  he 
would  have  seen  I  was  innocent.  But  no.  I  was  in 
England  where  the  mouth  of  the  accused  is  stopped, 
if  he  is  fool  enough  to  employ  counsel.  The  judge 
stopped  my  mouth,  as  your  father  just  now  tried 
to  stop  it ;  and  they  branded  me  as  a  felon. 

"  Up  to  that  moment  my  life  was  honorable  and 
worthy.  Since  that  moment  I  have  never  wronged 
a  human  creature.  Men  pass  from  virtue  to  vice, 
from  vice  to  crime ;  this  is  the  ladder  a  soul  goes 
down  ;  but  you  are  invited  to  believe  that  I  jumped 
from  innocence  into  a  filthy  felony,  and  then  jumped 
back  again  none  the  worse,  and  was  a  gardener  that 
fought  for  his  employer,  and  a  lover  that  controlled 
his  passion.  It  is  a  lie,  —  a  lie  that  ought  not  to  take 
in  a  child.  But  prejudice  degrades  a  man  below 
the  level  of  a  child.  I  '11  say  no  more  ;  my  patience 
is  exhausted  by  wrongs  and  insults.  I  am  as  honest 
a  man  as  ever  breathed  ;  and  the  place  where  we 
stand  is  mine,  for  I  made  it.  Leave  it  and  me  this 
moment.  Go  to  England,  and  leave  me  where  the 
animals,  more  reasonable  than  you,  have  the  sense 
to  see  my  real  character.  I  '11  not  sail  in  the  same 
ship  with  any  man,  nor  any  woman  either,  who  can 
look  me  in  the  face,  and  take  me  for  a  felon." 

He  swelled  and  cowered  with  the  just  wrath  of 
an  honest  man  driven  to  bay  ;  and  his  eye  shot  black 
lightning.     He  was  sublime. 

Helen  cowered  ;  but  her  spirited  old  father  turned 
red,  and  said,  haughtily,  "  We  take  you  at  your 
word,  and  leave  you,  you  insolent  vagabond  !  Fol- 
low me  this  instant,  Helen  !  " 

And  he  marched  out  of  the  cavern  in  a  fury. 

But,  instead  of  following  him,  Helen  stood  stock- 
still,  and  cowered,  and  cowered  till  she  seemed  sink- 
ing forward  to  the  ground,  and  she  got  hold  of  Rob- 
ert Penfold's  hand,  and  kissed  it,  and  moaned  over  it. 

"  Martyr  !  Martyr  !  "  she  whispered,  and  still 
kissed  his  hand,  like  a  slave  offering  her  master  pity, 
and  asking  pardon. 

"  Martyr  !  Martyr !  Every  word  is  true  —  true 
as  my  love." 

In  this  attitude,  and  with  these  words  on  her  lips, 
they  were  surprised  by  General  Rolleston,  who  came 
back,  astonished  at  his.  daughter  not  following  him. 
Judge  of  his  amazement  now. 

"  What  does  this  mean?"  he  cried,  turning  pale 
with  anger. 

"  It  means  that  he  has  spoken  the  truth,  and  that 
I  shall  imitate  him.  He  is  my  martyr,  and  my  love. 
When  others  cast  shame  on  you,  then  it  is  time  for 


me  to  show  my  heart.  James  Seaton,  I  love  you 
for  your  madness  and  your  devotion  to  her  whom 
you  had  only  seen  at  a  distance.  Ah !  that  was 
love !  John  Hazel,  I  love  you  for  all  that  has  passed 
between  us.  What  can  any  other  man  be  to  me  ?  — 
or  woman  to  you  ?  But,  most  of  all,  I  love  you, 
Robert  Penfold,  —  my  hero  and  my  martyr.  When 
I  am  told  to  your  face  that  you  are  a  felon,  then  to 
your  face  I  say  you  are  my  idol,  my  hero,  and  my 
martyr.  Love  !  the  word  is  too  tame,  too  common. 
I  worship  you,  I  adore  you !  How  beautiful  you  are 
when  you  are  angry !  How  noble  you  are  now  you 
forgive  me  !  for  you  do  forgive  me,  Robert ;  you 
must,  you  shall.  No ;  you  will  not  send  your  Helen 
away  from  you  for  her  one  fault  so  soon  repented ! 
Show  me  you  forgive  me ;  show  me  you  love  me  still, 
almost  as  much  as  I  love  you.  He  is  crying.  O 
my  darling,  my  darling,  my  darling  ! "  And  she 
was  round  his  neck  in  a  moment,  with  tears  and 
tender  kisses,  the  first  she  had  ever  given  him. 
Ask  yourself  whether  they  were  returned. 

A  groan,  or  rather,  we  might  say,  a  snort  of  fury, 
interrupted  the  most  blissful  moment  either  of  these 
young  creatures  had  ever  known.  It  came  from 
General  Rolleston,  now  white  with  wrath  and  horror. 

"  You  villain ! "  he  cried. 

Helen  threw  herself  upon  him,  and  put  her  hand 
before  his  mouth. 

"  Not  a  word  more,  or  I  shall  forget  I  am  your 
daughter.  No  one  is  to  blame  but  I.  I  love  him. 
I  made  him  love  me.  He  has  been  trying  hard  not 
to  love  me  so  much.  But  I  am  a  woman ;  and  could 
not  deny  myself  the  glory  and  the  joy  of  being  loved 
better  than  woman  was  ever  loved  before.  And  so 
I  am ;  I  am.  Kill  me,  if  you  like ;  insult  me,  if  you 
will :  but  not  a  word  against  him,  or  I  give  him  my 
hand,  and  we  live  and  die  together  on  this  island. 
O  papa !  he  has  often  saved  that  life  you  value  so ; 
and  I  have  saved  his.  He  is  all  the  world  to  me. 
Have  pity  on  your  child.  Have  pity  on  him  who 
carries  my  heart  in  his  bosom." 

She  flung  herself  on  her  knees,  and  strained  him 
tight,  and  implored  him,  with  head  thrown  back, 
and  little  clutching  hands,  and  eloquent  eyes. 

Ah !  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  voice  and  look  and 
clinging  of  a  man's  own  flesh  and  blood.  Children 
are  so  strong  —  upon  their  knees  :  their  dear  faces, 
bright  copies  of  our  own,  are  just  the  height  of  our 
hearts  then. 

The  old  man  was  staggered,  was  almost  melted. 
"  Give  me  a  moment  to  think,"  said  he,  in  a  broken 
voice.     u  This  blow  takes  my  breath  away." 

Helen  rose,  and  laid  her  head  upon  her  father's 
shoulder,  and  still  pleaded  for  her  love  by  her  soft 
touch  and  her  tears  that  now  flowed  freely. 

He  turned  to  Penford  with  all  the  dignity  of  age 
and  station.  "Mr.  Penford,"  said  he,  with  grave 
politeness-,  "  after  what  my  daughter  has  said,  I  must 
treat  you  as  a  man  of  honor,  or  I  must  insult  her. 
Well,  then,  I  expect  you  to  show  me  you  are  what , 
she  thinks  you,  and  are  not  what  a  court  of  justice 
has  proclaimed  you.  Sir,  this  young  lady  is  engaged 
with  her  own  free  will  to  a  gentleman  who  is  uni- 
versally esteemed,  and  has  never  been  accused  to 
his  face  of  any  unworthy  act.  Relying  on  her 
plighted  word,  the  Wardlaws  have  fitted  out  a 
steamer  and  searched  the  Pacific,  and  found  her. 
Can  you,  as  a  man  of  honor,  advise  her  to  stay  here 
and  compromise  her  own  honor  in  every  way? 
Oufdit  she  to  break  faith  with  her  betrothed  on 
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account  of  vague  accusations  made  behind  his 
back  ?  " 

"  It  was  only  in  self-defence  I  accused  Mr.  Arthur 
"Wardlaw,"  said  Robert  Penfold. 

General  llolleston  resumed :  — 

';  You  said  just  now  there  are  accusations  which 
soil  a  man.  If  you  were  in  my  place,  would  you 
let  your  daughter  marry  a  man  of  honor,  who  had 
unfortunately  been  found  guilty  of  a  felony  ?  " 

Robert  ,  groaned  and  hesitated,  but  he  said 
"  No." 

"  Then  what  is  to  be  done  ?  She  must  either 
keep  her  plighted  word,  or  else  break  it.  For 
whom?  For  a  gentleman  she  esteems  and  loves, 
but  cannot  marry.  A  leper  may  be  a  saint ;  but  I 
would  rather  bury  my  child  than  marry  her  to  a 
leper.  A  convict  may  be  a  saint;  but  I'll  kill  her 
with  my  own  hand  sooner  than  she  shall  marry  a 
convict :  and  in  your  heart  and  conscience  you  can- 
not blame  me.  Were  you  a  father;  you  would  do 
the  same.  What  then  remains  for  her  and  me  but 
to  keep  faith?  and  what  can  you  do  better  than 
leave  her,  and  carry  away  her  everlasting  esteem 
and  her  father's  gratitude  ?  It  is  no  use  being  good 
by  halves,  or  bad  by  halves.  You  must  either  be  a 
selfish  villain,  and  urge  her  to  abandon  all  shame, 
and  live  here  on  this  island  with  you  forever,  or  you 
must  be  a  brave  and  honest  man,  and  bow  to  a  part- 
ing that  is  inevitable.  Consider,  sir ;  your  eloquence 
and  her  pity  have  betrayed  this  young  lady  into  a 
confession  that  separates  you.  Her  enforced  resi- 
dence here  with  you  has  been  innocent.  It  would 
be  innocent  no  longer,  now  she  has  been  so  mad  as 
to  own  she  loves  you.  And  I  tell  you  frankly,  if, 
after  that  confession,  you  insist  on  going  on  board 
the  steamer  with  her,  I  must  take  you ;  humanity 
requires  it;  but,  if  I  do,  I  shall  hand  you  over  to  the 
law  as  a  convict  escaped  before  his  time.  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  do  so  as  it  is;  but  that  is  not  certain;  I 
don't  know  to  what  country  this  island  belongs.  I 
may  have  no  right  to  capture  you  in  strange  domin- 
ions; but  an  English  ship  is  England,  —  and  if  you 
set  foot  on  the  Springbok  you  are  lost.  Now,  then, 
you  are  a  man  of  honor ;  you  love  my  child  truly, 
and  not  selfishly ;  —  you  have  behaved  nobly  until  to- 
day ;  go  one  step  farther  on  the  right  road ;  call 
worldly  honor  and  the  God  whose  vows  you  have 
taken,  sir,  to  your  aid,  and  do  your  duty." 

"  O  man,  man  !"  cried  Robert  Penfold,  "  you  ask 
more  of  me  than  flesh  and  blood  can  bear.  What 
shall  I  say  ?     What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

Helen  replied,  calmly:  "  Take  my  hand,  and  let 
us  die  together,  since  we  cannot  live  together  with 
honor." 

General  Rolleston  groaned.  "  For  this,  then,  I 
have  traversed  one  ocean,  and  searched  another, 
and  found  my  child.  I  am  nothing  to  her —  noth- 
ing. O,  who  would  be  a  father ! "  He  sat  down 
oppressed  with  shame  and  grief,  and  bowed  his 
stately  head  in  manly  but  pathetic  silence. 

"  O  papa,  papa ! "  cried  Helen,  "  forgive  your 
ungrateful  child  !  "  And  she  kneeled  and  sobbed, 
with  her  forehead  on  his  knees. 

Then  Robert  Penfold,  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
agony,  found  room  in  that  great  suffering  heart  of 
his  for  pity.  He  knelt  down  himself,  and  prayed 
for  help  in  this  bitter  trial.  He  rose  haggard  with 
the  struggle,  but  languid  and  resigned,  like  one 
whose  death-warrant  has  been  read. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  there  is  but  one  way.  You  must 
take  her  home ;  and  I  shall  stay  here." 

"  Leave  you  all  alone  on  this  island  ! "  said  Helen. 


"  Never  !    If  you  stay  here,  I  shall  stay  to  comfort 
you." 

"  I  decline  that  offer.  I  am  beyond  the  reach  of 
comfort." 

"  Think  what  you  do,  Robert,"  said  Helen,  with 
unnatural  calmness.  "  If  you  have  no  pity  on  your- 
self, have  pity  on  us.  Would  you  rob  me  of  the 
very  life  you  have  taken  such  pains  to  save  ?  My 
poor  father  will  carry  nothing  to  England  but  my 
dead  body.  Long  before  we  reach  that  country  I 
loved  so  well,  and  now  hate  it  for  its  stupidity  and 
cruelty  to  you,  my  soul  will  have  flown  back  to  this 
island  to  watch  over  you,  Robert.  You  bid  me  to 
abandon  you  to  solitude  and  despair.  Neither  of 
you  two  love  me  half  as  much  as  I  love  vou 
both." 

General  Rolleston  sighed  deeply.  "  If  I  thought 
that,"  said  he,  —  then,  in  a  faint  voice,  "my  own 
courage  fails  me  now.  I  look  into  my  heart,  and  I 
see  that  my  child's  life  is  dearer  to  me  than  all  the 
world.  She  was  dying,  they  say.  Suppose  I  send 
Moreland  to  the  Continent  for  a  clergyman,  and 
marry  you.  Then  you  can  live  on  this  island  for- 
ever. Only  you  must  let  me  live  here  too ;  for  I 
could  never  show  my  face  again  in  England  after 
acting  so  dishonorably.  It  will  be  a  miserable  end 
of  a  life  passed  in  honor ;  but  I  suppose  it  will  not 
be  for  long.  Shame  can  kill  as  quickly  as  disap-- 
pointed  love." 

"  Robert,  Robert ! "  cried  Helen  in  agony. 

The  martyr  saw  that  he  was  master  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  must  be  either  base  or  very  noble,  —  there 
was  no  middle  way.  He  leaned  his  head  on  his 
hands,  and  thought  with  all  his  might. 

"  Hush ! "  said  Helen :  "  he  is  wiser  than  we  are. 
Let  him  speak."  • 

"  If  I  thought  you  would  pine  and  die  upon  the 
voyage*,  no  power  should  part  us.  But  you  are  not 
such  a  coward.  If  my  life  depended  on  yours,  would 
you  not  live  ?  " 

••  Vou  know  I  would." 

"  U'hen  I  was  wrecked  on  White-water  Island, 
you  played  the  man.  Not  one  woman  in  a  thousand 
could  have  launched  a  boat,  and  sailed  it  with  a 
boat-hook  for  a  mast,  and  —  " 

Helen  interrupted  him.  "  It  was  nothing ;  I  loved 
you.     I  love  you  better  now." 

"I  believe  it,  and  therefore  I  ask  you  to  rise 
above  your  sex  once  more,  and  play  the  man  for 
me.  This  time  it  is  not  my  life  you  are  to  rescue, 
but  that  which  is  more  precious  still:  my  good 
name." 

"  Ah !  that  would  be  worth  living  for !  "  cried 
Helen. 

"  You  will  find  it  very  hard  to  do ;  but  not  harder 
for  a  woman  than  to  launch  a  boat,  and  sail  her 
without  a  mast.  See  my  father,  Michael  Penfold. 
See  Undercliff,  the  expert.  See  the  solicitor  —  the 
counsel.  Sift  the  whole  story  ;  and,  above  all,  find 
out  why  Arthur  Wardlaw  dared  not  enter  the  wit- 
ness-box. Be  obstinate  as  a  man ;  be  supple  as  a 
woman ;  and  don't  talk  of  dying  when  there  is  a 
friend  to  be  rescued  from  dishonor  by  living  and 
working." 

"  Die !  while  I  can  rescue  you  from  death  or  dis- ' 
honor !  I  will  not  be  so  base.     Ah,  Robert,  Robert, 
how  well  you  know  me ! " 

"Yes,  I  do  know  you,  Helen.  I  believe  that 
great  soul  of  yours  will  keep  your  body  strong  to 
do  this  brave  work  for  him  you  love,  and  who  loves 
you.     And  as  for  me,  I  am  man  enough  to  live  for 
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years  upon  this  island,  if  you  will  only  promise  me 
two  things." 

"  I  promise,  then." 

"  Never  to  die,  and  never  to  marry  Arthur  Ward- 
law,  until  you  have  reversed  that  lying  sentence 
which  has  blasted  me.  Lay  your  hand  on  your 
father's  head,  and  promise  me  that." 

Helen  laid  her  hand  upon  her  father's  head,  and 
said,  "  I  pledge  my  honor  not  to  die,  if  life  is  possi- 
ble, and  never  to  marry  any  man,  until  I  have  re- 
versed that  lying  sentence  which  has  blasted  the 
angel  I  love." 

"  And  I  pledge  myself  to  help  her,"  said  General 
Rolleston,  warmly,  "  for  now  I  know  you  are  a  man 
of  honor.  I  have  too  often  been  deceived  by  elo- 
quence to  listen  much  to  that.  But  now  you  have 
proved  by  your  actions  what  you  are.  You  pass  a 
forged  check,  knowing  it  to  be  forged !  I  'd  stake 
my  salvation  it's  a  lie.  There's  my  hand.  God 
comfort  you  !  God  reward  you,  my  noble  fel- 
low!" 

"I  hope  he  will,  sir,"  sobbed  Robert  Penfold. 
"  You  are  her  father ;  and  you  take  my  hand ;  per- 
haps that  will  be  sweet  to  think  of  by  and  by ;  but 
no  joy  can  enter  my  heart  now ;  it  is  broken.  Take 
her  away  at  once,  sir.  Flesh  is  weak.  My  powers 
of  endurance  are  exhausted." 

General  Rolleston  acted  promptly  on  this  advice. 
He  rolled  up  her  rugs,  and  the  things  she  had  made, 
and  Robert  had  the  courage  to  take  them  down  to 
the  boat.  Then  he  came  back,  and  the  General 
took  her  bag  to  the  boat. 

All  this  time  the  girl  herself  sat  wringing  her 
hands  in  anguish,  and  not  a  tear.  It  was  beyond 
that  now. 

As  he  passed  Robei't,  the  General  said,  "Take 
leave  of  her  alone.  I  will  come  for  her  in  five 
minutes.  You  see  how  sure  I  feel  you  are  a  man 
of  honor." 

When  Robert  went  in,  she  rose  and  tottered  to 
him,  and  fell  on  his  neck.  She  saw  it  was  the 
death-bed  of  their  love,  and  she  kissed  his  eyes,  and 
clung  to  him.  They  moaned  over  each  other,  and 
clung  to  each  other,  in  mute  despair. 

The  General  came  back,  and  he  and  Robert  took 
Helen,  shivering  and  fainting,  to  the  boat.  As  the 
boat  put  off,  she  awoke  from  her  stupor,  and  put  out 
her  hands  to  Robert  with  one  piercing  cry. 

They  were  parted. 

[To  be  continued.] 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  VAL-DES-DUNES. 

I.      THE   FELONIE. 

Nearly  eight  hundred  and  twenty-one  years 
ago,  in  the  course  of  a  struggle  two  centuries  long, 
there  occurred  an  event  whose  immense  importance 
has  scarcely  been  appreciated  by  the  generality  of 
students.  Its  consequences,  however,  were  as  deci- 
sive as  its  circumstances  were  interesting  and  dra- 
matic. Normandy  was  near  losing  her  Duke  and 
England  her  Conqueror.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
u  Ifs "  of  history.  If  the  Barons  had  stamped  out 
the  lad  of  twenty,  what,  would  have  been  Britannia's 
history  from  that  time  to  this  ?  The  facts  of  the 
case  are  given  by  M.  L'Abbe  Le  Cointe,  Cure  of 
Cintheaux,  in  a  complete  and  conscientious  "No- 
tice," the  leading  points  of  which  we  reproduce  for 
the  benefit  of  our  fellow-countrymen. 

Twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Robert  the  First, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  surnamed  the  Liberal,  his  son 
and  successor,  William  the  Bastard,  had  just  entered 


his  twentieth  year,  when  a  conspiracy  got  up  by  the 
Barons  of  Lower  Normandy,  at  the  instigation  of 
Guy  of  Burgundy,  nearly  cost  him  his  duchy  and 
his  life.  This  Guy,  the  second  son  of  his  father's 
sister,  and  consequently  his  own  cousin-german,  had 
been  brought  as  a  child  to  the  boy  duke's  court,  and 
treated  with  brotherly  affection.  As  Guy  grew  up, 
William  made  him  a  knight,  and  gave  him  in  fief 
the  Chateaux  of  Vernon  and  Brionne,  besides  broad 
lands  surrounding  them.  He  was  only  t  nursing  a 
serpent  to  sting  him  afterwards.  Puffed  up  with 
his  recent  elevation,  Guy's  only  thought  was  to 
acquire  still  higher  rank  without  troubling  his  con- 
science as  to  the  means. 

William,  although  so  young,  was  devoted  to  the 
duties  of  his  station.  A  child  of  eight  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father,  he  nevertheless,  Guillaume  de 
Poitiers  tells  us,  grew  fast  in  intelligence  and  per- 
sonal prowess.  "  Gaul  had  not  another  cavalier  so 
renowned  as  he.  As  he  excelled  in  beauty  when 
clad  in  princely  habiliments,  so  also  in  his  warlike 
equipment  he  appeared  to  singular  advantage.  He 
zealously  set  to  work  to  protect  God's  churches,  to 
defend  the  cause  of  the  weak,  to  establish  equitable 
laws,  to  pronounce  judgments  in  accordance  with- 
justice  and  moderation,  and,  above  all,  to  stop  mur- 
ders, fires,  and  pillage ;  for  unlawful  things  then  en- 
joyed the  extreme  of  license.  Finally  he  withdrew 
his  countenance  from  those  whom  he  found  incapa- 
ble or  perverse ;  he  followed  sage  counsel,  resisted 
foreign  foes,  and  exacted  from  his  own  people  all 
due  obedience." 

The  feudal  lords  did  not  want  so  strict  a  master  ; 
they  preferred  making  endless  warfare  amongst 
themselves.  Guy,  therefore,  had  no  difficulty  in 
hatching  a  revolt,  —  with  four  leaders,  especially,  al- 
ready disposed  to  it ;  namely,  Grinioult  du  Plessis, 
Hamon-aux-Dents  or  Hamon  with  the  Teeth,  Neel 
of  Saint  Sauveur,  and  Renouf,  Viscount  of  the  Bas- 
sin.  He  easily  convinced  them  that  their  only 
chance  was  to  get  rid  of  the  intrusive  and  trouble- 
some young  Duke. 

"  What  legitimate  pretensions  had  William  to  the 
Duchy  of  Normandy  ?  Was  he  not  a  bastard,  and 
consequently  without  right  ?  Robert's  real  heir  was 
himself,  Guy,  the  son  of  Adelise,  good  Duke  Rich- 
ard's daughter.  His  mother  (Guy's)  was  a  lawful 
wife;  William's,  a  concubine,  a  Falaise  furrier's 
daughter.  Yet  this  was  the  fellow  they  accepted  for 
their  master  !  Would  they  not  shake  off  so  degrad- 
ing a  yoke  ?  The  Duchy  of  Normandy  was  legally 
his  property.  If  they  would  support  him,  and  do  him 
justice,  he  would  repay  their  services  with  rich  do- 
mains." Arguments  of  this  kind  told  so  well  that  they 
swore  to  depose  their  tyrant  by  force  or  treachery. 

William,  meanwhile,  ignorant  of  the  plot,  had  gone 
to  his  Chateau  of  Valognes,  to  settle  business  and 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  He  thus  went  in- 
to the  heart  of  his  enemies'  country  with  no  other 
protection  than  his  usual  attendants.  It  was  a  be- 
trayal of  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  foes.  The 
opportunity  being  too  good  to  be  lost,  the  conspirators 
resolved  to  profit  by  it.  Neel,  Renouf,  Grimoult, 
and  Hamon  the  Toothy,  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
environs  of  Valognes,  to  carry  out  their  project,  con- 
cocted at  Bayeux. 

One  evening,  when  his  visitors  had  departed,  and 
the  Duke  was  left  alone  with  his  household,  the  trai- 
tor barons  and  their  accomplices  put  on  their  coats 
of  mail  and  girded  their  swords  beneath  their  outer 
garment.  That  done,  they  sprung  into  their  sad- 
dles and  galloped  off  to  the  ducal  residence.    It 
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would  be  easy  to  surprise  William,  without  warning 
or  challenge,  and  to  put  him  to  death. 

By  good  luck,  there  slept  that  night  in  the  stables 
of  the  hotel,  where  the  barons  prepared  for  their 
attack,  a  fool  of  Bayeux,  Gallet  by  name,  between 
whom  and  William  there  was  a  strong  attachment. 
He  amused  the  Duke  with  his  sallies ;  the  Duke 
gave  him  his  cast-off  clothes.  The  fool,  who  had 
already  fallen  asleep,  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of 
men  and  horses.  Cautiously  peeping  out,  he  beheld 
every  one  in  arms.  Sure  of  discovering  "  some  great 
piece  of  news,"  he  listened.  There  was  talk  of 
surprising  and  killing  William.  Trembling  for  his 
dear  Duke's  life,  and  shouldering  a  stake  as  his  only 
weapon,  he  ran  off  to  the  chateau,  which  he  reached 
about  midnight.  All  was  silent.  The  frequenters 
of  the  court  were  gone,  the  people  on  service  fast 
asleep.  William  also  was  in  bed ;  "  but  I  don't 
know,"  says  an  old  romancer,  "  if  he  slept." 

Gallet  rattled  on  the  doors  with  repeated  blows. 
"  Open !  open ! "  he  shouted  with  all  his  might. 
"  Tbe  enemy  are  coming  forthwith  to  slay  you. 
Fly!" 

Once  inside  the  castle,  he  ran  about  with  desper- 
ate cries.  "  Up,  caitiffs  !  Up  with  you,  ye  wretch- 
ed men !  You  will  be  all  made  into  mince-meat. 
Fly  ! "  He  then  ran  up  stairs,  and  reached  the 
Duke's  door,  beating  the  wall  with  his  stake  and  in- 
cessantly shouting,  "  Where  liest  thou,  Willame  ? 
Wherefore  sleepest  thou  ?  Thine  enemies  are 
arming :  if  they  reach  thee,  thou  wilt  not  see  .the 
morning.  Ah,  poor  Willame  !  what  art  thou  about  ? 
Th'  art  dismembered,  dead,  if  thou  flee  not.  Doubt 
it  not ;  I  saw  them  arming.  Get  up,  fair  friend. 
Quick  !     Flee,  lest  thou  be  caught ! " 

The  Duke,  alarmed,  jumped  out  of  bed,  crossed 
himself,  and  in  shirt  and  trousers,  without  hose  or 
shoes,  hastily  threw  on  a  short  riding-cloak.  Then, 
girding  on  his  sword,  he  hurried  to  the  courtyard, 
mounted  a  strong  and  spirited  horse  which  a  terri- 
fied chamberlain  presented,  and  disappeared  in  the 
shadows  of  night.  Scarcely  had  he  left  the  chateau, 
when  the  sound  of  cavalry  reached  his  ear.  It  was 
the  troop  of  traitors  coming  to  murder  him. 

The  conspirators  soon  entered  the  castle.  They 
searched  every  hole  and  corner,  and  found  their 
prey  had  escaped,  —  a  dangerous  situation  for  them. 
The  Duke  was  now  their  implacable  enemy,  and 
would  turn  upon  them  relentlessly.  Beaten  by  him, 
they  would  be  sure  to  lose  every  inch  of  ground 
they  possessed  in  Normandy.  Taken  prisoners, 
they  might  expect  the  punishment  of  felons  and 
traitors  to  their  suzerain  lord,  —  an  ignominious 
gibbet.  Bed  with  rage,  and  making  a  desperate 
dash,  "  To  horse !  to  horse  ! "  they  furiously  shouted. 
"  Death  to  the  bastard !  Let  every  man  on  our 
side  do  his  utmost  to  catch  him !  "  Putting  spurs  to 
their  steeds,  they  galloped  off  in  search  of  the 
Duke. 

Meanwhile  William  fled  alone,  as  fast  as  his  horse 
could  carry  him,  in  the  direction  of  the  fords  of  the 
Yire.  The  night  was  calm  and  fine,  with  brilliant 
moonlight.  Before  daybreak,  the  fugitive  had  trav- 
ersed the  Vire  at  low  water,  by  Saint  Clements 
ford,  near  Isigny.  On  passing  tte  church  he  rec- 
ommended himself  to  God,  praying  to  be  taken  un- 
der his  holy  protection  and  to  be  saved  from  his 
enemies.  After  safely  crossing  the  Vire,  where  the 
rising  tide  would  have  offered  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  his  progress,  he  began  to  take  breath. 
He  thought  of  his  unhappy  fate,  and  gave  free 
course  to  the  grief  that  oppressed  him.     "  Ever  since 


he  lost  his  father,  his  life  had  been  one  continued 
struggle.  Danger  had  followed  danger  without 
truce  or  interval.  Was  he  soon  to  see  the  end  of 
his  misfortunes  ?  Would  God  take  pity  on  his 
lot?" 

But  there  was  no  time  to  lose  ;  he  must  choose  his 
route.  Unable  to  reckon  on  Bayeux,  he  resolved  to 
avoid  it,  following  the  coast  by  the  road  which  still 
bears  his  name,  "  La  Voie-le-Duc,"  the  Duke's  Way. 
When  he  reached  the  village  of  Byes,  the  morning 
was  already  far  advanced. 

The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Byes,  Hubert  by  name, 
was  a  brave  knight,  a  wise  vavasseur,*  a  man  of. 
honor  if  ever  there  was  one.  He  was  on  his  way 
to  hear  mass  when  William,  unable  to  avoid  him, 
met  him  full  butt.  He  recognized  the  Duke,  but 
could  hardly  believe  his  eyes,  beholding  him  unshod, 
unattended,  exhausted,  scarcely  able  to  keep  his 
seat  on  a  horse  whose  sides  were  streaming  with 
sweat  and  blood. 

"Sire,"  he  said,  falsing  his 'hands  to  heaven, 
"  what  is  this  ?  Why  are  you  wandering  thus 
alone  ?  Hide  nothing  from  me  ;  confide  in  me.  I 
will  save  you,  as  if  it  were  my  own  proper  body." 

The  Duke  at  once  told  him  all,  knowing  him  to 
be  loyal,  and  adding,  "  I  have  not  yet  escaped  ;  my 
enemies  are  following  me,  I  know  full  well.  If  they 
catch  me,  I  am  a  dead  man.  Much  need  have  I 
therefore  of  your  aid." 

"  Deus  !  Sainte  Marie ! "  Hubert  exclaimed. 
"  There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Enter,  fair 
lord ;  I  will  give  you  a  troop  to  conduct  and  guard 
you." 

"Friend  of  God,  five  hundred  thanks!"  cried 
William,  his  hopes  reviving  at  his  vassal's  zeal. 

After  offering  some  slight  refreshment,  Hubert 
brought  another  horse,  leading  it  himself  by  »the 
bridle.  He  called  his  own  three  sons,  and  ordered 
them  to  start  as  soon  as  they  had  girded  on*  their 
swords.  Then,  pointing  to  the  Duke,  he  said, 
••  See  here  your  lord,  whom  perjured  traitors  are 
trying  to  kill.  Watch  over  his  safety  ;  let  no  harm 
reach  him  through  your  fault.  If  great  danger 
threaten,  sacrifice  yourselves  for  him;  if  needs  De, 
give  yourselves  in  exchange.  While  you  have  life 
defend  him,  that  he  be  not  slain  in  your  hands." 

The  sons  bowed,  and  joyfully  promised.  Hubert 
told  them  the  route  they  were  to  follow,  travelling 
by  by-paths  and  avoiding  populous  towns;  then, 
seeing  that  all  was  ready,  "  Fair  children,  mount !  " 
he  said.     "  Straight  to  Falaise  ! " 

The  castle-gate  opened,  and  the  four  gallant 
coursers  galloped  across  country  without  meeting  an 
obstacle,  until  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Orne. 
They  crossed  the  river  at  the  ford  of  Foupendant  f 
below  Harcourt,  between  Croisilles  and  Thiesmenil, 
and  soon,  all  gleeful,  reached  Falaise.  At  the  news 
of  the  danger  the  Duke  had  incurred,  there  was 
great  mourning  throughout  the  town.  According 
to  Benoit's  quaint  account,  "  five  hundred  good  Fa- 
laisian  faces  were  moist." 

After  William's  departure,  Hubert  de  Bye3  anx- 
iously waited  for  what  was  to  follow.  Standing  on 
his  drawbridge,  he  kept  a  sharp  lookout.  Soon 
there  came  a  troop  of  cavaliers,  whose  horses 
appeared  exhausted  with  fatigue.  They  were  the 
assailants  who  had  been  pursuing  the  Duke  all  night. 
Hubert  knew  them  well  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight 
of  them.     Drawing  nigh,  they  hurriedly  asked,  "  By 
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your  faith,  have  you  seen  William  pass  this  way? 
Conceal  nothing,  and  beware  of  lies." 

"  What  William  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  The  bastard,  the  haughty  Duke." 

"  Certainly ;  he  can't  be  far  off.  But  why  ? 
What  is  the  matter  now  ?  " 

"  Come  with  us,  and  we  will  tell  you.  Meanwhile, 
do  as  we  do." 

"  With  all  my  heart.  I  should  like  nothing  better 
than  to  lower  the  pride  of  the  insolent  bastard. 
Wait  a  minute ;  I  will  be  your  guide.  If  we  catch 
him,  par  ma  foi,  I  am  the  first  to  strike  him,  if  I  can, 
as  you  will  see." 

So  saying,  he  jumped  on  horseback,  and  started 
with  them  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  taken 
by  William.  Leading  them  more  and  more  astray, 
he  set  them  rambling  about  the  country,  until,  seeing 
their  horses  thoroughly  worn  out,  he  declared  with 
an  air  of  great  vexation,  that  the  bastard  must 
doubtless  have  followed  another  path.  At  which 
they  took  their  leave,  thanking  him  for  his  zeal,  and 
making  the  best  of  their  way  to  Bayeux.  It  was 
noon  when  Hubert  re-entered  his  castle  of  Ryes. 

II.      THE   PUXISUMEXT. 

William,  well  aware  that  he  could  not,  single- 
handed,  repress  so  formidable  a  revolt,  put  Falaise 
and  its  castle  in  a  state  of  defence  ;  and,  accompa- 
nied by  his  uncle  Mauger,  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
soughtHenri  the  First,  King  of  France,  at  the  royal 
residence  of  Poisy,  near  Paris. 

"  Sire,"  he  said,  "  I  have  henceforth  confidence 
in  nothing  except  God  and  you.  All  my  people 
are  in  revolt  against  me.  They  pay  me  no  homage, 
they  have  taken  my  land,  they  ravage  and  burn  all 
my  domains,  and  I  shall  soon  have  nothing  left. 
De*ar  sire,  you  ought  not  to  abandon  me.  My  father 
made  me  your  man,  when  he  started  for  the  Holy 
Land ;  your  man  I  am  in  Normandy ;  surely  you 
should  defend  me.  My  father  once  restored  France 
to  you.  When  your  mother,  Constance,  tried  to 
disinherit  you,  you  came  to  Normandy  with  a  feeble 
escort.  He  recognized  your  seigneuralty,  received 
you  with  great  honor,  supplied  your  wants,  and 
helped  you  to  have  the  whole  of  France.  Now  give 
me,  I  pray  you  and  request,  recompense  of  this 
service.  Come  with  me  to  Normandy,  and  avenge 
me  of  the  disloyal  traitors  who  have  sworn  my 
death.  If  you  consent,  you  will  do  me  much  good, 
and  I  shall  be  your  liegeman  all  my  life  long." 

Henri  was  touched  by  the  young  Duke's  misfor- 
tunes. Twelve  years  ago  he  had  sworn  to  act  as 
his  guardian  and  parent;  he  now  kept  his  word. 
He  hastily  assembled  "  all  the  grand  armies  of 
France."  At  the  beginning  of  August,  1047,  he 
took  up  his  position  on  the  little  river  Laizon,  be- 
tween Argences  and  Mezidon  in  Normandy,  at  the 
head  of  at  least  ten  thousand  men.  William  dili- 
gently recruited  troops  in  all  the  districts  remaining 
faithful  to  him.  With  this  army  he  encamped  at 
Argences,  on  the  river  Muance,  about  a  couple  of 
leagues  from  the  King  of  France's  army. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  revolted  barons  had  not 
been  idle.  As  soon  as  they  heard  of  Henri's  prom- 
ise to  help  the  Duke,  they  were  aware  that  their 
only  hope  of  safety  lay  in  a  bold  and  desperate  resist- 
ance. Leaving  their  castles  unprotected,  they 
armed  every  man  at  their  disposal,  young  and  old, 
and  summoned  all  the  vavasseurs  who  owed  them 
service  in  time  of  war.  Before  long,  their  united 
troops,  followed  by  bands  of  villains  armed  with 
clubs  and  iron-tipped  sticks  (because  they  had  not 


the  right  to  fight  with  swords),  passed  the  river 
Orne,  thirty  thousand  strong,  and  proudly  advanced 
to  meet  the  invading  armies,  as  far  as  the  Val-des- 
Dunes,  a  league  from  Argences.  In  this  strong  po- 
sition, lance  in  hand,  the  insurgents  awaited  the 
hour  of  battle. 

To  the  southeast  of  Caen,  between  the  two  roads 
which  lead  one  to  Paris  the  other  to  Falaise,  there 
stretches  a  large  triangular  plain.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  this  plain,  a  rising  ground  swells  into  the  little 
hill  of  Saint  Laurence  (which  is  eight  miles  from 
Caen),  attaining  its  highest  elevation  at  Secqueville, 
forming  a  horseshoe  from  the  north  to  the  west,  and 
then  gently  sinking  towards  the  south.  The  valley 
formed  by  the  sweep  of  the  hills  had  derived  from 
its  stony  and  sandy  soil,  and  especially  from  its  con- 
figuration and  its  sterility  around  Saint  Laurence's 
hill,  the  characteristic  name  of  "  The  Dunes,"  from 
the  Celtic  word  "  dun,"  an  elevation.  Seen  from 
the  heights  of  Saint  Laurence  and  Secqueville,  it 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  open  hull  of  a  very  broad- 
built  ship.  In  spite  of  modern  attempts  to  plant 
Scotch  firs,  an  old  description  still  applies  to  it. 
"  There  are  no  groves  or  thickets.  Hard  is  the 
earth,  without  marshy  ground." 

Such  was  the  position  taken  up  by  the  barons. 
With  the  hill  of  Saint  Laurence  at  their  back,  their 
left  flank  covered  by  the  marshes  of  Chichehoville, 
their  right  protected  by  the  heights  of  Secqueville, 
they  had  certainly  a  great  advantage  over  the  Fran- 
co»Norman  army.  Even  at  an  epoch  when  there 
were  no  projectile  weapons  to  speak  of,  the  situation 
was  well  chosen  for  a  battle,  —  with  one  great  in- 
convenience, however ;  the  barons  were  under  the 
necessity  of  winning.  No  retreat  was  open  to  them. 
Caen  held  for  the  Duke ;  to  the  southwest  were  the 
rapid  waters  of  the  Orne.  But  they  felt  strong  in 
their  courage  and  superior  numbers.  At  that  time 
strategy  went  for  nothing;  brute  force  was  every- 
thing. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  August,  1047,  the 
French  army,  making  a  movement  in  advance, 
passed  Airan  and  occupied  Valmeray,  a  village  sit- 
uated on  the  river  Muance.  While  the  French 
knights  were  preparing  for  battle,  donning  their  hel- 
mets, fitting  their  coats  of  mail,  and  equipping  their 
horses,  Henri  entered  the  little  church,  and  remained 
during  the  mass  sung  in  his  behalf.  The  clerks  and 
choristers  trembled  with  fear,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment that  the  enemy,  whom  they  knew  to  be  at 
hand,  would  pour  down  upon  them.  When  the 
King  of  France,  devoutly  kneeling,  had  recom- 
mended himself  to  God's  protection,  mountingon 
horseback,  he  gave  the  signal  to  march  on  the  Val- 
des-Dunes,  determined  not  to* spare  his  own  person 
in  the  rude  shock  he  was  about  to  encounter. 

At  the  same  time,  William  and  his  Normans,  en- 
camped at  Argences,  prepared  to  effect  their  junc- 
tion with  the  French  army.  At  a  very  early  hour 
the  Duke  was  amongst  his  troops,  giving  orders. 
When  all  was  arranged,  his  arms  were  brought  him. 
Making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  he  put  on  his  helmet. 
Then  he  girded  on  his  sword,  presented  by  a  varlet. 
A  chamberlain  brought  his  trusty  steed,  on  which  he 
caracoled  before  his  admiring  squadrons.  For  Wil- 
liam was  the  handsomest  cavalier  of  his  day,  six 
(French)  feet  high,  of  herculean  _  strength,  with 
an  expressive  countenance  and  invincible  courage. 
"  Never  was  there  seen  so  fine  a  man,"  says  Benoit, 
—  "so  genteel,  so  well-made,  so  completely  fur- 
nished, that  by  the  side  of  him  handsome  men  looked 
ugly." 
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While  Henri  and  William,  each  wielding  a  baton, 
were  arranging  their  troops  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Val-des-Dunes,  they  beheld  a  magnificent  squadron 
of  a  hundred  and  forty  cavaliers  approaching,  with 
a  richly  clad  seigneur  at  their  head.  Henri  anxious- 
ly regarded  the  corps,  not  knowing  whether  they 
were  friends  or  foes.  Struck  with  their  rich  cos- 
tume and  their  manly  beauty,  he  turned  to  the 
Duke,  and  asked,  "  Who  are  these,  with  ladies'  to- 
kens on  their  lances  ?  Are  they  enemies  ?  Costly 
is  their  apparel ;  wisely  and  well  they  hold  them- 
selves. One  thing  I  clearly  see,  —  that  victory  will 
be  with  those  whom  they  help  with  their  swords. 
They  will  not  be  found  among  the  vanquished.  Do 
you  know  anything  of  their  intentions  '?  " 

"  Sire,"  said  William,  "  I  believe  that  they  all  will 
side  with  me.  The  sire  who  commands  them  is 
Raoul  Taisson.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  had  dis- 
pute with  him,  nor  done  him  wrong  or  villany.  He 
is  a  very  honorable  man,  and  will  be  a  great  help  if 
he  aid  us.     Please  God  that  he  may ! " 

Raoul  Taisson  was  the  Seigneur  of  Cinglais.  So 
great  was  the  extent  of  his  domains  that  the  saying 
r;;n,  "  Out  of  every  three  feet  of  land,  two  belonged 
to  him."  The  surname  Taisson  had  been  given 
to  him  because,  like  the  badger  (in  old  French 
"taxo"),  he  could  go  to  earth  wherever  he  went. 
The  rebel  barons  had  induced  him  to  come  to  Ba- 
yeux,  and  there  by  force  of  entreaties  and  prom- 
ises, had  contrived  to  get  him  to  join  their  party. 
Before  leaving  them,  he  had  evensworn  over  the  relief 
of  saints,  that  he  would  be  the  very  first  to  smite  Wil- 
liam in  battle,  as  soon  as,  and  in  whatever  place,  he 
found  him.  Now,  however,  when  he  saw  the  stand- 
ard with  the  golden  leopards  supporting  the  cross  of 
Normandy,  he  called  to  mind  the  homage  he  had 
done  to  the  Duke  in  the  presence  of  his  father  and 
his  baronage.  Perhaps,  also,  on  beholding  the  long 
lines  of  the  Franco-Norman  army,  he  Mgaa  to 
doubt  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he 
had  Buffered  himself  to  be  entangled. 

However  that  may  be.  leaving  his, followers,  who 
awaited  him  motionless  with  lances  erect,  he  spurred 
his  horse  forward,  and  then,  brandishing  his  spear 
and  uttering  his  war-cry,  "  Thury  !  "  *  rode  straight 
up  to  the  Duke,  struck  him  on  the  shoulder  twice 
with  his  glove,  and  said  to  him,  smiling,  M  Sire,  the 
oath  I  have  taken  is  now  fulfilled..  I  have  sworn  to 
strike  you  as  soon  as  I  met  with  you ;  I  have  done 
so,  not  choosing  to  be  guilty  of  perjury,  f  Do  not 
be  angry,  sire  ;  I  will  commit  no  other  felony.  If  I 
have  Btricken  you  with  my  glove,  I  will  thrust  my 
sword-blade  through  a  hundred  of  your  enemies. 
Reckon  upon  me.  and  mine." 

"  Vostre  merci ;  thanks  be  to  you  ! "  said  William, 
reassured,  and  laughing  with  delight.  Raoul  galloped 
back  to  his  troop  of  knights.  With  them  he  kept 
prudently  aloof  from  the  fray,  until  the  time  should 
come  to  side  with  those  whom  he  had  resolved  to 
assist. 

It  was  about  nine  in  the  morning  when  the  two 
armies  met.  The  weather  being  bright  and  fine, 
each  adversary  could  easily  count  the  other's 
strength.  All  at  once  the  plain  re-echoed  with  war- 
shouts.  "Montjoie!  Montjoie!"  cried  the  French, 
delighted  'to  hear  the  sound  of  their  own  voices. 
"  Dex  aie  !  Dex  aie ! "  J    responded  William's  sol- 

*  TlHiry-Harcourt,  the  chief  place  in  Taisson's  domains. 

t  Taisson's  reasoning  reminds  us  of  the  warrior  bishop  who,  hes- 
itating to  slay  his  enemies  with  the  sword,  for  fear  of  disobeying 
the  holy  canons,  simply  knocked  them  on  the  head  with  clubs  and 
cudgels. 

{  Deus  or  Deux  nous  aide  ;  God  help  us. 


diers.  "  Saint  Sauveur !  "  "  Saint  Sever ! "  "  Saint 
Amand  ! "  shouted  the  troops  of  Neel,  Renouf,  and 
Hamon  of  the  Teeth.  After  this  hoarse,  defiant  pre- 
lude, thousands  of  lances  were  fixed  in  their  rests. 
The  cavaliers,  leaning  forwards,  their  heads  being 
protected  by  helmets  of  steel,  spurred  their  horses, 
and  swept  over  the  plain.  The  earth  shook  beneath 
this  mass  of  cavalry  rushing  along  at  full  gallop. 

Soon,  however,  sharper  and  shriller  sounds  suc- 
ceeded to  the  horses'  heavy  tread ;  there  was  the 
clashing  of  arms,  the  shivering  of  lances,  the  blows 
showered  on  helmet  and  shield.  There  gradually 
arose  a  dull  screaming  noise,  as  amongst  pebbles 
rolling  on  a  shingly  shore,  when  a  retreating  wave 
dashes  them  one  against  the  other.  This  was  the 
real  din  of  battle,  the  voice  of  an  obstinate  and 
bloody  fight,  fought  with  equal  courage  on  either 
side,  with  the  same  resolution  to  conquer  or  die. 
Along  a  front  a  couple  of  miles  in  length,  there  was 
a  continual  rush  of  squadrons  charging  with  rage  or 
forming  again  to  repeat  their  onslaught.  Many 
were  the  bloody  coats  of  mail ;  many  the  broken 
swords  and  battered  helmets;  many  the  warriors 
who  fell  never  more  to  rise. 

How  William,  the  gentle,  the  preux,  surpassed 
all  others ;  how  brave  Neel  multiplied  himself  when 
his  squadrons  were  tottering  under  the  adversaries' 
shock;  how  a  knight,  who  was  never  known,  and 
whose  name  is  not  found  in  any  book,  unhorsed  the 
king;  how  Henri  remounted  without  contusion  or 
wound  ;  how  Hamon  of  the  Teeth  was  taken  up 
dead,  while  the  most  valiant  of  his  knights  perished 
with  him ;  how  the  young  Duke  of  Normandy,  by 
slaving  Hardre,  gave  the  finishing  stroke  which  de- 
cided the  battle;  how  the  routed  troops,  in  their 
efforts  to  escape,  rushed  into  water  twenty  feet 
deep ;  how  the  heaped-up  corpses  choked  the  stream, 
until  the  water-mills  were  stopped,  and  the  river  ran 
red  with  blood  as  far  as  Caen,  we  leave  the  ancient 
chroniclers  to  relate  at  length. 

When  the  slaughter  came  to  an  end  at  last,  the 
King  and  the  Duke,  transported  with  joy,  returned 
from  the  pursuit  to  the  Val-des-Dunes  and  divided 
the  immense  booty  which  they  found  heaped  to- 
gether. Neither  of  them  was  above  taking  his 
share  of  the  profits.  They  then  set  about  removing 
the  wounded  and  burying  the  dead ;  after  which 
Henri,  without  further  delay,  led  back  his  army  to 
France,  William  betaking  himself  to  Rouen. 

The  insurrection  was  crushed.  By  natural  selec- 
tion William  took  the  lead,  surviving  this  struggle 
for  power  and  life  by  the  same  sustaining  and  re- 
pressive force  which  makes  the  wild  bull  lord  of  the 
herd.  Weak  arms,  lax  muscles  easily  tired,  unsteady 
sitters  in  their  saddles,  were  speedily  put  out  of  the 
way,  leaving  no  lineal  descendant  behind  them. 
The  Franco-Normans,  the  better  butchers,  enjoyed 
the  butchers'  privilege  of  turning  to  account  their 
fellow-creatures'  deaths. 

Neel  fled  to  Brittany,  as  the  beaten  animal  retreats 
to  the  wilderness.  All  his  domains  were  confiscated, 
though  he  was  graciously  pardoned  some  years 
afterwards.  In  1054,  he  had  certainly  recovered 
the  heritage  of  his  fathers.  Guy  shut  himself  up  in 
his  Chateau  of  Brionne,  where  William  very  soon 
besieged  him.  Forced  to  capitulate,  his  life  was 
spared,  and  he  retired  into  Burgundy.  Grimoult  de 
Plessis,  delivered  up  to  the  conqueror,  was  thrown 
into  prison  in  Rouen.  Accused  of  being  the  princi- 
pal author  of  the  conspiracy,  he  was  found  strangled 
in  jail  the  very  day  when  he  was  to  justify  himself 
by  a  judicial  duel.     They  buried  him  in  his  irons. 
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His  castle  was  demolished  by  the  Duke's  order,  and 
the  barony  of  Plessis,  with  all  its  dependencies,  was 
given  to  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  and  not  to  "  Ma- 
dame Sainte  Marie  of  Rouen,"  as  Benoit  erroneously 
relates.  Certain  of  the  rebel  lords  the  Duke  exiled, 
or  put  to  death,  causing  their  castles  to  be  razed ; 
others  obtained  their  pardon.  Renouf  was  amongst 
the  latter.  But  what  matters  it  to  the  master  bison 
what  becomes  of  the  rivals  whom  he  has  gored  and 
driven  off,  so  long  as  he  founds  a  dynasty  reigning 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  right  of  the  strongest  ? 

A  PRE-RAPHAELITE  MAGAZDsE. 

I.      "  THE   GERM." 

Ix  1850  there  was  published,  or  rather  printed  and 
offered  for  sale,  in  London,  a  small  monthly  maga- 
zine. R  lived  for  four  numbers,  which  appeared  in 
January,  February,  March,  and  May.  The  first  two 
bore  the  title,  "  The  Germ.:  Thoughts  towards  Na- 
ture in  Poetry,  Literature,  and  Art "  ;  which  was 
superseded  in  March  by  the  title,  "  Art  and  Poetry," 
with  a  notice  saying  that  the  original  designation 
had  been  misunderstood.  The  prospectus,  printed 
on  the  back,  appears  likewise  in  two  successive 
forms ;  in  both  of  them,  however,  the  statement  of 
principles  is  substantially  the  same.  "  The  endeav- 
or "  will  be  made  "  to  encourage  and  enforce  an  en- 
tire adherence  to  the  simplicity  of  nature,  whether 
in  art  or  poetry."  The  tales,  poems,  and  essays  in- 
troduced will  be  such  "  as  may  seem  conceived  in  the 
spirit  or  with  the  intent  of  exhibiting  a  pure  and  un- 
affected style."  Each  number  will  be  adorned  by 
an  etching  "  illustrating  this  aim  practically,"  and 
"  produced  with  the  utmost  care  and  completeness." 
All  this  is  pure  Wordsworth,  and  reminds  us  of 
nothing  but  the  famous  preface  to  the  "  Lyrical 
Ballads,"  which,  after  remaining  so  many  years  with- 
out a  proselyte,  was  now  to  receive  posthumous  rec- 
ognition from  an  enthusiastic  knot  of  writers  and 
artists.  The  first  two  lines  of  a  sonnet  which  adorns 
the  cover  by  way  of  motto  will  serve  to  show  that 
even  the  master  himself  could  be  equalled  in  self- 
conscious  naivete  :  — 

"  When  whoso  merely  hath  a  little  thought/  v 

■Will  plainly  think  the  thought  which  is  in  him,"  &c. 

It  has  long  been  no  secret  that  an  actual  con- 
fraternity was  the  basis  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  move- 
ment. The  P.  R.  B.  (Pre-Raphaelite  Brothers)  had 
formed  their  convictions  very  early  in  life,  and  quite 
independently  of  all  external  authority.  It  is  per- 
haps permissible  to  conjecture  that  the  most  power- 
ful intellectual  influence  among  them  in  this  first 
stage  was  that  of  Mr.  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  whose 
works,  both  artistic  and  literary,  have  had  the  not 
unexampled  destiny  of  affecting  profoundly  the  di- 
rection of  contemporary  art,  without  becoming 
known  in  any  proportionate  degree  to  the  general 
public. 

Mr.  Millais's  genius  does  not  properly  come  under 
consideration  here,  as  its  manifestations  have  been 
exclusively  pictorial,  and  he  contributed  neither  by 
pen  nor  pencil  to  "  The  Germ."  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt's  etching  in  illustration  of  Mr.  Woolner's  poem, 
"  My  Beautiful  Lady,"  opens  the  first  number.  It 
exhibits,  in  a  powerful  and  uncompromising  form, 
the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  coterie.  On  the 
other  hand  it  does  not  exhibit  many  of  the  special 
peculiarities  of  the  artist's  later  work.  There  are 
two  drawings  on  the  plate.  In  the  upper  of  the 
two  the  lover  (who,  by  the  way,  ought  to  be  in 


modern  English  dress,  to  represent  the  strong  local 
color  of  the  poem)  appears  in  pointed  shoes  and  Flor- 
entine hat,  supporting,  with  too  much  delicacy  to  be 
graceful,  a  very  slender  damsel  correspondingly  at- 
tired, as  she  kneels  leaning  over  the  edge  of  a  tank 
or  moat  to  pluck  a  water-lily.  The  arrangement  is 
as  awkward  as  it  can  well  be  (let  it  be  said  without 
offence,  for  Mr.  Hunt  has  since  enabled  us  to  con- 
trast him  with  himself  in  this  respect)  ;  but  the  awk- 
wardness is  plainly  conscious,  and  expresses  the  stud- 
ied simplicity  of  a  sensitive  refinement,  warring  in  its 
gentle  way  with  the  aplomb  and  dexterity  of  mere 
facility  or  cleverness.  The  lower  drawing  shows  us 
in  the  foreground  the  bereaved  lover  prostrate  on 
the  new-made  tomb :  a  procession  of  monks  in  the 
distance  has  grace  of  a  more  ordinary  kind.  To 
understand  how  revolutionary  this  little  drawing  was 
in  its  aim  and  style,  we  must  remember  the  condi- 
tion of  English  art  at  the  time.  Landseer,  Maclise, 
and  Mulready  were  at  the  head  of  living  painters. 
In  various  ways  they  all  represented  and  embodied 
the  tradition  of  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough.  Of 
them,  as  of  the  whole  school,  many  things  might  be 
said  by  way  of  praise,  and  many  things  which  could 
not  be  said  of  their  eager  and  contemptuous  young 
rivals.  But  this  must  be  said  by  way  of  abatement, 
that  if  painting  has  been  a  great  and  powerful  por- 
tion of  the  spiritual  inheritance  of  civilized  man, 
it  has  been  so  because  it  dealt  with  thoughts  and 
worked  in  a  spirit  of  which  their  works  furnish 
hardly  a  hint. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Etty  among  figure- 
painters,  we  find  in  English  painters  of  the  accepted 
succession  a  want  of  outwardness,  or  objective  inten- 
sity, an  inability  to  conceive  and  an  unwillingness  to 
embrace  great  subjects,  which  are  the  real  marks  of 
decay  in  the  general  intellectual  quality  pf  art,  since 
facility  of  lower  kinds  is  always  to  be  met  with  as 
long  as  art  exists  at  all.  The  result  or  the  concomi- 
tant of  this  state  of  things  was  a  general  oblivion  of 
that  which  had  in  former  days  given  great  artists  a 
hold  on  the  highest  minds.  Even  the  most  gifted 
men,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  held  that  the  ideal 
qualities  in  art  were  connected  with  a  set  of  me- 
chanical rules,  which  might  be  abstracted  from  the 
works  of  the  later  Italian  and  French  masters. 
These  rules  limited  and  described  the  high,  almost 
unattainable  ideal  realm  into  which  Mengs  and  oth- 
er gifted  continentals  were  admitted  by  virtue  of 
hereditary  capacity.  It  was  enough  for  the  but 
lately  civilized  Englishman  to  paint  portrait,  and 
genre,  and  incident :  the  great  style  was  beyond 
him.  This  theory  remained  in  substance  and  in 
practical'  effect  unchanged  until  long  after  the  great 
style  had  been  given  up  as  too  great  for  this  world, 
and  incident  had  usurped  part  of  its  deserted  do- 
main, —  until,  in  fact,  this  very  phenomenon  of  pre- 
Raphaelitism  came  to  shock  or  amuse  mankind. 
Though  tricked  out  in  the  strangest  disguise  of  af- 
fectation and  perverseness,  it  was  really  the  grave 
and  awful  form  of  ancient  art  revisiting  this  inhos- 
pitable corner  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Hunt's  drawing  had  then  a  certain  strange- 
ness to  the  few  persons  who  saw  it  in  1850.  It  is 
true  that  it  was  plain  and  easy,  compared  to  some 
of  the  early  contemporary  paintings  of  the  school. 
The  detail  and  color  of  these  were  alone  enough 
to  scare  people,  to  say  nothing  of  the  drawing 
and  composition.  But  a  good  deal  of  the  odd 
look  of  this  etching  and  other  similar  works  arose 
simply  from  their  intensity  of  feeling.  Englishmen 
were  not  accustomed  to  it,  and  it  affronted  them  by 
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its  obvious  unreason.  Perhaps  the  sense  of  his  un- 
welcomeness  gave  the  returning  Genius  of  imagina- 
tion a  constrained  and  affected  air.  The  same  com- 
pound influence  made  Keats's  early  poems  appear 
ridiculous,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  it  must  always  be 
so  until  the  English  mind  changes  its  relative  esti- 
mate of  imaginative  and  other  pleasures ;  for  good 
-works  of  art  cannot  be  precisely  calculated  to  hit 
the  holiday  mood  of  an  industrial  society. 

Mr.  Hunt's  work  had  the  one  saving  merit  of  in- 
tensity ;  it  looks  as  if  all  the  man  had  been  there ; 
not,  like  the  works  of  his  exalted  contemporaries,  as 
though  the  head  did  not  know  and  the  heart  de- 
spised what  the  hand  was  doing.  Among  other 
noticeable  qualities  we  may  trace  Wordsworthian 
simplicity  in  the  sentiment,  mediaeval  weight  and 
stiffness  in  the  draperies,  and  Continental  Neo- 
Catholieism  in  the  accessories. 

Mr.  Woolner's  poem,  "  My  Beautiful  Lady,"  of 
which  a  portion  opens  "  The  Germ,"  is  known  to  the 
public  in  its  complete  form.  All  lovers  of  poetry 
recognize  its  great  beauties  :  many  are  certainly  al- 
so repelled  by  its  realism.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
quote  a  characteristic  passage  from  this  first  state  of 
the  poem,  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  simplici- 
ty of  nature  was  imitated  by  these  posthumous  fol- 
lowers of  Wordsworth  :  — 

"  This  is  why  I  thought  weeds  were  beautiful ; 
Because  one  day  I  saw  my  lady  pull 
Some  weeds  up  near  a  little  brook, 
Which  home  most  carefully  she  took, 
Then  shut  them  iu  a  book." 

But  it  is  inexcusable  to  quote  from  this  vigorous 
and  noble  poem  without  acknowledging  our  obliga- 
tions to  it  for  much  pleasure  often  renewed.  On  this 
occasion  we  have,  however,  not  only  to  praise  it,  but 
to  assign  to  it  its  place  in  literary  history,  and  this 
involves  the  consideration  of  its  imperfections  and 
excesses  as  well  as  of  its  excellences.  The  Words- 
worthian side  of  the  new  school  is  more  noticeable 
here  than  the  Italian  and  mcdheval  tendencies  of 
other  pre-Raphaelite  poets.  A  grave  and  sombre 
force  makes  itself  manifest  side  by  side  with  a  some- 
what uncongenial  sentimental  simplicity.  The  con- 
structions are  studiously  prosaic  ;  the  choice  of  inci- 
dents and  ideas  would  fain  appear  obvious  and 
unstudied  ;  the  metre  seems  left  to  itself.  The  con- 
ception of  poetry,  as  though  it  were  transcription  or 
excision  of  casual  passages  from  life,  —  a  direct  pres- 
entation of  that  which  exists  merely  for  the  sake  of 
record  or  repetition,  —  has  never  been  carried  fur- 
ther. But  Art,  driven  out  with  ignominy,  will  yet 
return,  and  there  is  nothing  so  artificial  as  artless- 
ness.  While  mankind  had  few  thoughts,  a  scanty 
vocabulary,  and  nerves  not  as  yet  charged  with  in- 
herited subtilty,  and  haunted  by  the  phantoms  of 
countless  half-forgotten  cadences,  this  vivid  and  en- 
ergetic simplicity  was  the  inevitable  form  of  artistic 
utterance.  But  its  reproduction  in  civilized  times 
is  the  most  far-sought  and  artificial  of  conscious  ex- 
pedients. A  tremulous  intensity  of  passion,  born  of 
modern  nerves,  sets  the  hard  ridges  of  the  old  bal- 
lad-outlines quivering.  .  The  new  wine  and  the  old 
bottles  do  not  agree. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Woolner's  poem  is  concerned,  much 
of  what  we  have  said  applies  only  to  the  portion 
originally  published  in  "  The  Germ."  There  are 
passages  in  the  revised  work  of  pure  though  always 
weighty  melody,  and  it  is  distinguished  throughout 
from  most  productions  of  our  time  by  a  grave  and 
noble  reflectiveness  which  the  sculptor  has  taught 
us  to  expect  in  the  poet. 


Poetry  was  by  far  the  strongest  element  in  "  The 
Germ."  Thus  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown,  who  is 
known  to  us  as  the  painter  of"  Lear  and  Cordelia," 
contributes,  besides  an  etching  in  the  third  number, 
a  sonnet  in  the  first.  This  poem  is  not  very  remark- 
able, except  as  showing  the  unity  of  sentiment  which 
inspired  the  circle.    Boccaccio,  the  poet,  says :  — 

"  When  first  the  love-earned  royal  Mary  pressed 
To  her  smooth  cheek  his  pale  brows,  passion-worn, 

T  is  said,  he,  by  her  grace  nitrh  frenzied,  torn 
By  longings  unattainable,  addressed 

To  his  chief  friend  most  strange  misgivings,  lest 
Some  madness  in  his  brain  had  thence  been  born." 

So  the  artist,  be  concludes,  when  Nature  has  been 
revealed  to  him,  pines  with  illimitable  passion  for 
her.  Men  who  wrote  and  felt  like  this,  with  what- 
ever incidental  extravagance,  were  bringing  a  new 
spirit  into  English  art. 

The  author  of  the  "  Angel  in  the  House  "  has  two 
poems  in  '*  The  Germ,"  neither  of  which,  however, 
show  his  special  excellences.  The  perfect  precise- 
ness  of  thought  and  observation,  the  delicate  tour- 
nure,  alternately  gay  and  sober,  and  the  gnomic 
sagacity  which  make  many  passages  in  his  poems 
live  in  the  memory  of  all  appreciative  readers,  should 
have  earned  by  this  time  a  respectful  indulgence 
for  the  facile  platitude  into  which  he  too  often  falls. 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Patmore  is  fitly  placed  among 
pre-Raphaelite  poets,  by  virtue  of  his  undiscriminat- 
ing  love  of  detail,  and  what  we  must  call  an  affecta- 
tion of  homely  simplicity.  His  musical  ear  betrays 
him  into  delightful  inconsistencies  sufficiently  often 
to  redeem  these  faults,  and  to  give  him  a  place  apart 
among  modern  poets. 

Some  of  the  poems  which  Miss  Rossetti  contribu- 
ted to  "  The  Germ,"  have  been  embodied  by  her  in 
subsequent  volumes.  Among  these  some  have  be- 
come deservedly  well  known,  as,  for  example,  the 
magnificent  abndged  paraphrase  of  Ecclesiastes :  — 

"I  said  of  laughter  i  It  is  vain  ; 

Of  mirth,  I  said  i  What  profits  it  ?  "  ic. 

and  the  perfect  little  song  :  — 

"  O,  roses  for  the  flush  of  youth, 

And  laurel  for  the  perfect  prime  ; 
But  pluck  an  ivy  branch  for  me, 

Grown  old  before  my  time. 
0,  violets  for  the  grave  of  youth, 

And  bay  for  those  dead  in  their  prime  ; 
Give  me  the  withered  leaves  I  chose 

Before  in  the  old  time." 

Miss  Rossetti  is  one  of  those  writers  in  whom  an 
exquisite  sense  of  propriety  and  a  properly  artistic 
faculty  combine  to  produce  work  so  perfect  in  its 
degree  that  criticism  has  little  to  say  to  it,  except 
to  recognize  the  limitations  of  scope  and  subject,  the 
instinctive  observance  of  which  has  led  to  this  re- 
sult. Thus  Miss  Rossetti  has  never  dealt  with  the 
greatest  subjects,  except  as  modes  of  individual  ex- 
perience, nor  has  she  attempted  the  great  metres  or 
the  great  forms  of  poetry.  For  penetrating  force  of 
imagination,  or  even  for  what  we  choose  to  call 
"  masculine  "  power  of  thinking,  her  works  cannot 
be  compared  with  those  of  Mrs.  Browning,  and  yet 
we  venture  to  think  that  the  simple  fact  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  inevitable  conditions  of  the  art  promises 
the  former  a  more  enduring  recognition  than  the 
latter.  So  long  as  the  English  tongue  exists,  the 
sculpturesque  finish  of  the  two  poems  cited  above 
must  find  admirers. 

"  The  Germ "  was  indeed  a  nest  of  young  poets. 
Mr.  James  Collinson  has  an  etching  and  poem,  each 
illustrating  the  other,  in  the  second  number,  which 
furnish  us  with  the  only  trace  that  we  have  in  this 
volume  of  Neo-Catholic  pietism  associating  itself 
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■with  the  artistic  and  literary  tendencies  -of  the 
school.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  one  or  two  of  the 
set  followed  this  direction,  but  that  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Oxford  movement  (not  yet  in  deci- 
sive decline)  did  not  come  to  reinforce  them.  The 
spiritual  side  of  Puseyism  had  been  preached  with  a 
heavenly  charm  by  the  poets  and  painters  of  the 
early  Renaissance  in  the 

"  Season  , 

Of  Art's  spring-birth,  so  dim  and  dewy •'  -, 

but  the  Church  party,  for  the  most  part,  rubbed 
brasses  and  measured  mouldings,  and  their  souls 
were  satisfied.  Mr.  Collinson's  drawing  is  subscribed, 
—  Ex  ore  infantium  et  lactentium  perfected  laudem. 
The  child  Jesus  crowned  with  blossoming  thorns, 
and  holding  a  slight  wooden  cross,  is  seated  by  the 
sea-shore,  receiving  the  homage  of  children ;  an 
infant  held  by  a  little  girl  embraces  him.  In  spite 
of  conspicuous,  and  even  ludicrous  defects  in  draw- 
ing and  arrangement,  the  .delicate  "  purist "  feeling 
of  early  Italian  art  is  exquisitely  rendered.  The 
accompanying  poem  shows  the  same  kind  of  merit 
even  more  attractively.  Seven  legends  of  our  Lord's 
infancy  are  related,  each  prefiguring  one  of  the 
phases  of  the  Passion.  This  is  the  passage  which 
describes  the  subject  of  the  drawing  :  — 

"  And,  one  bright  summer  eve, 
The  child  sat  by  himself  upon  the  beach, 
"Whilst  Joseph's  barge,  freighted  with  heavy  wood, 
Bound  homewards,  slowly  labored  through  the  calm. 
And  as  he  watched  the  long  waves  swell  and  break, 
Run  glistening  to  his  feet,  and  sink  again, 
Three  children,  and  then  two,  with  each  an  arm 
Around  the  other,  throwing  up  their  songs  — 
Such  happy  songs  as  only  children  know  — 
Came  by  the  place  where  Jesus  sat  alone. 
But  when  they  saw  his  thoughtful  face  they  ceased, 
And,  looking  at  each  other,  drew  near  him  ; 
While  one  who  had  upon  his  head  a  wreath 
Of  hawthorn  flowers,  and  in  his  hand  a  reed, 
Put  these  both  from  him,  saying,  —  "  Here  is  one 
Whom  you  shall  all  prefer  instead  of  me 
To  be  our  king  "  ;  and  then  he  placed  the  wreath 
On  Jesus'  brow,  who  meekly  bowed  his  head. 
And  when  he  took  the  reed,  the  children  knelt, 
And  cast  their  simple  offerings  at  his  feet, 
And,  almost  wondering  why  they  loved  him  so, 
Kissed  him  with  reverence,  promising  to  yield 
Grave  fealty.  "  ..:.'.'+  t-tT- 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  attach  very  high 
importance  to  the  kind  of  interest  which  this  pas- 
sage possesses,  but  we  can  hardly  recall  another 
example  in  which  the  appropriate  tone  has  been  so 
delicately  maintained.  Longfellow's  treatment  of  a 
similar  subject  in  the  "  Golden  Legend"  furnishes 
an  instructive  contrast.  It  is  perhaps  a  proof  of 
culpable  ignorance,  but  we  confess  that  Mr.  James 
Collinson's  name  is  otherwise  unknown  to  us. 

"  Viola  and  Olivia "  is  the  subject  of  a  rather 
ludicrously  stiff  and  unskilful  drawing  in  the  fourth 
number,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Deverell,  another  name 
with  which  we  have  no  further  acquaintance.  The 
artist's  accompanying  poem  might  be  similarly  de- 
scribed ;  but  there  is  a  fine  set  of  three  sonnets  by 
him  in  the  second  number.  In  fact,  the  average 
excellence  of  the  poetry  is  surprising,  and  we  have 
not  space  to  quote  or  criticise  more  than  a  small 
portion  of  what  we  admire. 

Mr.  William  Bell  Scotfs  pictures  have  received 
more  recognition  than  his  poems,  though,  as  we 
venture  to  think,  he  is  far  more  a  master  of  poetry 
than  of  painting.  A  singular  mystical  epic,  in  the 
metaphysical  manner  of  Shelley,  has  hitherto  com- 
pletely failed  in  attracting  public  attention.  It  is 
more  wonderful  that  the  volume  of  miscellaneous 
"Poems  by  a  Painter,"  published  later,  has  re- 
mained so  completely  unknown  that  a  brother  artist, 
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presumably  in  ignorance,  could  afterwards  adopt 
the  title  for  his  more  popular  collection  of  verses. 
Some  of  the  sonnets  in  Mr.  Scott's  volume  are  ad- 
mirable examples  of  this  highly  artificial  form,  in 
which  our  literature  closely  rivals  the  Italian  and 
excels  the  French,  —  a  form,  we  may  remark  in  pass- 
ing, which  can  only  become  easy  and  popular  in  a 
language  thoroughly  worked  and  penetrated  by  a 
great  literature.  There  is  hardly  a  single  good  son- 
net in  German. 

From  Mr.  Scott's  %  Morning  Sleep,"  in  "  The 
Germ,"  we  will  quote  a  few  lines :  — 

"  Let  the  day  come  or  go  :  there  is  no  let 
Or  hindrance  to  the  indolent  wilfulness 
Of  fantasy  and  dream-land.     Place  and  time 
And  bodily  weight  are  for  the  wakeful  only. 
Now  they  exist  not :  life  is  like  that  cloud, 
Floating,  poised  happily  in  mid-air,  bathed 
In  a  sustaining  halo,  soft  yet  clear, 
Voyaging  on,  though  to  no  bourne,  —  all  heaven 
Its  own  wide  home  alike,  earth  far  below, 
Fading  still  further,  further.     Yet  we  see, 
In  fancy,  its  green  fields,  its  towers  and  towns 
Smoking  with  life,  its  roads  with  traffic  thronged, 
And  tedious  travellers  within  iron  cars, 
Its  rivers  with  their  ships  and  laborers, 
To  whose  raised  eye,  as,  stretched  upon  the  sward, 
They  may  enjoy. some  interval  of  rest, 
That  little  cloud  appears  no  living  thing, 
Although  it  moves,  and  changes  as  it  moves." 

"  The  mild 
Maternal  influence  of  Nature  thus 
Ennobles  both  the  sentient  and  the  dead  ; 
The  iiuman  heart  is  as  an  altar  wreathed, 
On  which  old  wine  pours,  streaming  o  'er  the  leaves, 
And  down  the  symbol-carved  sides." 

The  following  lines  are  from  a  sonnet  in  "The 
Germ,"  on  "  Early  Aspirations  "  :  — 

"Time  passes  — passes  !    The  aspiring  flame 
Of  Hope  shrinks  down  ;  the  white  flower  Poesy 
Breaks  on  its  stalk,  and  from  its  earth-turned  eye 
Drops  sleepy  tears,  instead  of  that  sweet  dew, 
Rich  with  inspiring  odors,  insect  wings 
Drew  from  its  leaves  with  every  changing  sky, 
While  its  young  innocent  petals  uusunned  grew." 

With  a  carelessness  of  finish  which  almost  amounts 
to  slovenliness,  we  find  in  these  lines  traces  of  a 
rare  poetical  gift,  manifesting  itself  especially  in 
continuous  strains  of  high  meditation  such  as  have 
not  often  wanted  appreciating  admirers  in  this 
country. 

"  The  Germ  "  was  edited  by  Mr.  William  Rossetti, 
who  appeared  in  it  besides  in  two  characters,  both 
of  which  he  has  since  sustained  with  distinction, 
those  of  poet  and  critic.  His  translation  of  Dante 
gives  him  a  title  to  the  former  name ;  and  though 
we  cannot  entirely  accept  the  principle  on  which  it 
is  done,  and  are  therefore  necessarily  disposed  to 
find  fault  with  some  of  the  details,  yet  even  its  de- 
fects (as  we  regard  them)  are  such  eccentricities  as 
none  but  a  man  of  great  ability  could  commit,  while 
its  fidelity  and  the  literary  power  shown  in  it  are 
beyond  question.  As  a  critic  Mr.  W.  Rossetti  is 
now  known  to  the  public  by  his  admirable  volume 
of"  Essays  on  Art,"  reprinted  last  year,  and  by  his 
review  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  poems,  which  was  pub- 
lished with  his  name  shortly  after  the  appearance  of 
the  "  Poems  and  Ballads."  His  poems  in  "  The 
Germ  "  show  a  contempt  for  form,  and  a  zeal  for 
realism,  which  we  confess  make  them  difficult  read- 
ing.    For  example :  — 

.    "  Look  at  that  crab,  there  !    See  if  you  can't  haul 
His  backward  progress  to  this  spar  of  a  ship 
Thrown  up  and  sunk  into  the  sand  here.     Clip 
His  clipping  feelers  hard,  and  give  him  all 
Your  hand  to  gripe  at ;  he  '11  take  care  not  fall,"  &c. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  this  was  written 
eighteen  years  ago,  when  the  poet  was  just  so  much 
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younger  than  he  is  now  ;  whilst  neither  this  nor  any 
other  excuse  is  needed  for  these  lines,  which  resem- 
ble without  imitating  the  lovely  river-song  in  "  Para- 
celsus " :  — 

"  Then  shall  the  river  seem  to  call 
Your  name,  and  the  slow  quiet  crawl 
Between  your  eyelids  like  a  swoon ; 
And  all  the  sounds  at  heat  of  noon. 
And  all  the  silence  shall  so  sing 
Your  eyes  asleep,  as  that  no  wing 
Of  bird  in  rustling  by,  no  prone 
Willow-branch  on  your  hair,  no  drone 
Droning  about  and  past  you  —  naught 
May  soon  avail  to  rouse  you,  caught 
"With  sleep  through  heat  in  the  sun's  light ; 
So  good,  though  losing  sound  and  sight, 
You  scarce  would  waken,  if  you  might." 

Excellent  as  much  of  the  poetry  which  we  have 
quoted  and  criticised  seems  to  us  to  be,  we  do  not 
ascribe  to  it  the  very  highest  excellence.  To  make 
such  a  claim  as  this  for  a  poem  which  has  been  pub- 
lished nearly  twenty  years,  and  which  is  still  un- 
known to  the  "  general  reader,"  must  seem  pre- 
sumptuous, and  unfortunately  cannot  be  justified  in 
the  best  way,  for  the  poem  is  too  long  to  be  printed 
in  this  magazine.  The  poem  we  mean  is  "The 
Blessed  Damozel,"  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti.  It  may 
be  known  to  some  of  our  readers,  for  it  has  been 
handed  about  in  London  in  manuscript  copies. 
There  are  other  poems  by  the  same  writer  in  "  The 
Germ,"  and  a  romantic  tale  of  mediaeval  Italian  ar- 
tist-life, which  show  in  every  line  some  traces  of  the 
qualities  we  are  going  to  attempt  to  describe.  We 
will  merely  premise,  that  Mr.  Rossetti's  great  poeti- 
cal power  is  no  secret.  His  "  Translations  from  the 
Early  Italian  Poets,"  including  one  of  the  "  Vita 
Nuova,"  are  wildly  known  and  enjoyed.  So  far  as 
we  know,  there  is  no  poetical  translation  in  any  lit- 
erature which  has  in  the  same  degree  all  the  merits 
that  a  mere  translation  can  have,  combined  with  a 
suggested  similarity  of  tone  which  is  magical.  One 
can  hardly  help  regretting  that  so  much  power  should 
have  been  spent  on  rendering  from  a  language  in 
which  at  least  half  of  the  persons  likely  to  be  inter- 
ested by  the  version  could  read  the  originals.  How- 
eve:-,  the  result  is  a  very  choice  book,  and  one  which, 
if  read  through,  will  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  in- 
tellectual medium  or  atmosphere  which  Mr.  Rossetti 
has  re-created  from  the  Italian  Middle  Ages.  In 
those  poems,  ranging  from  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
to  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  an  attentive  reader 
will  find  these  elements  of  life  and  character :  — 

1 .  A  strong  outwardness,  or  as  some  call  it  sen- 
suousness,  resulting,  first  in  a  keen  sense  of  life,  a 
hearty  interest  in  that  which  exists  outside  of  our- 
selves ;  then  in  the  love  of  beauty  (buildings,  pic- 
tures, pageants)  without  passion  ;  then  in  passion,  or 
the  exclusive,  self-tormenting  love  of  beauty  in  per- 
sons : 

2.  An  equally  strong  religious  sentiment,  tending 
to  assume  a  merely  gay  or  serene  material  embodi- 
ment, unless  checked,  as  in  the  upper  classes,  by 

3.  Subtlety,  as  we  must  call  it  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter word.  This  is  that  which  gives  interest  to  1 
and  2. 

We  mean  by  it  ultimately,  no  doubt,  some  condi- 
tion of  the  nerves  depending  on  climate  or  race,  but 
in  manifestation  it  is  the  power  of  feeling  or  per- 
ceiving acutely,  rapidly,  and  variously,  together 
with  the  power  of  analyzing  a  feeling  or  idea  rapid- 
ly, and  into  many  components. 

The  effect  of  this  analytic  subtlety,  when  carried 
to  perfection  by  culture  and  inheritance,  upon  the 
outwardness  of  the  Southern  character,  is  to  spirit- 
ualize it  to  such  a  degree  that  it  cannot  deserve  the 


name  of  sensuousness ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  has 
the  blessed  property  of  keeping  its  hold  on  the 
world  of  earth,  air,  and  flesh  and  blood,  still.  Noth- 
ing in  Northern  literature  gives  us  any  conception 
of  the  combined  refinement  and  strength  of  Dante's 
passion  for  Beatrice. 

The  religious  sentiment  in  combination  with  this 
quality  which  we  call  subtlety  generates  all  the 
beautiful  childlike  extravagances  of  mystical  devo- 
tion ;  the  Madonna  of  art  and  of  the  popular  fan- 
tasy ;  the  heavenly  bridegroom  of  the  convents ; 
Angelico's  orchestra  of  angels,  and  the  rest  of  the 
lovely  imagery  of  the  Catholic  imagination. 

•  This  Italian  media;valism  then,  with  its  aspira- 
tions, its  intensity,  its  clear  refined  air  of  imagina- 
tion, —  in  a  word,  this  fine  flower  of  medievalism, 
—  is  what  has  inspired  Mr.  Rossetti  and  one  or  two 
other  living  artists.  So  far  as  "  The  Germ  "  is  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Rossetti's  tale,  "  Hand  and  Soul,"  and 
the  above-mentioned  poem,  are  truly  exquisite  em- 
bodiments of  it. 

This  passage  is  from  "  Hand  and  Soul "  :  — 

"  As  Chiaro  was  in  these  thoughts,  the  fever  en- 
croached slowly  on  his  veins,  till  he  could  sit  no 
longer,  and  would  have  risen  ;  but  suddenly  he  found 
awe  within  him,  and  held  his  head  bowed  without 
stirring.  The  warmth  of  the  air  was  not  shaken ;  but 
there  seemed  a  pulse  in  the  light,  and  a  living  fresh- 
ness, like  rain.  The  silence  was  a  painful  music, 
that  made  the  blood  ache  in  his  temples ;  and  he 
lifted  his  face  and  his  deep  eyes.  A  woman  was 
present  in  his  room,  clad  to  the  hands  and  feet  with  a 

green  and  gray  raiment,  fashioned  to  that  time 

She  did  not  move  closer  towards  him,  but  he  felt  her 
to  be  as  much  with  him  as  his  breath.  He  was  like 
one  who,  scaling  a  great  steepness,  hears  his  own 
voice  echoed  in  some  place  much  higher  than  he 
can  sec,  and  the  name  o^  which  is  not  known  to  him. 
As  the  woman  stood,  her  speech  .was  with  Chiaro ; 
not,  as  it  were,  from  her  mouth,  or  in  his  ears,  but 
distinctly  between  them." 

The  woman  was  the  painter's  soul.  The  story  is 
founded  on  the  fact  that  Chiaro  dell'  Erma  left  a 
painting  of  a  female  figure  like  that  described  above, 
with  the  inscription  :  Manus  animam  pinxit. 

We  must  endeavor  to  give  some  idea  of  "  The 
Blessed  Damozel."  We  will  say  at  starting,  that 
one  of  the  tests  by  which  we  should  recognize  the 
highest  excellence  in  a  poem  is  the  complete  melt- 
ing together  of  the  sense,  the  sound,  and  all  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  language,  so  as  to  produce  one  effect 
upon  the  imagination.  This  is  something  like  what 
Mr.  Arnold  means  by  "  natural  magic."  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  quality  of  wholes  as  well  as  of  parts.  Thus 
this  whole  poem  of  "  The  Blessed  Damozel "  appears 
in  the  memory,  if  the  mind  just  glances  back  at  it 
without  examination,  sometimes  a  vase  or  vessel  of 
a  particular  shape,  sometimes  as  one  musical  note 
sounded  by  a  contralto  voice,  sometimes  as  a  musi- 
cal cadence,  and  sometimes  as  a  bluish-gray  color. 
The  mind,  at  any  rate,  sums  up  all  the  impressions 
of  whatever  kind  conveyed  by  the  poem,  and  rep- 
resents them  to  itself  by  a  natural  unity  in  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  sensible  imagination.  But  in 
order  to  produce  this  effect,  a  poem  must  have  that 
one  mysterious  merit  which  we  have  attempted  to 
describe  just  now,  and  very  few  poems  have  it.  It 
is  consistent  with  its  having  a  great  number  of  faults, 
which  can  be  recognized  separately.  Here  is  a  lit- 
tle poem  of  Mr.  Rossetti's,  from  "  The  Germ,"  with 
at  least  three  glaring  faults  of  diction.  But  we 
doubt  if  these  will  be  noticed,  on  the  third  time  of 
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reading,  by  a  reader  who,  for  instance,  really  loves 
Shelley.     It  is  headed  — 

"FROM  THE  CLIFFS:  NOON. 

a  The  sea  is  in  its  listless  chime  : 
Time's  lapse  it  is,  made  audible  — 
The  murmur  of  the  earth"s  large  shell. 

In  a  sad  blueness  beyond  rhyme 
It  ends :  sense,  without  thought,  can  pass 
No  stadium  further.    Since  time  was 

This  sound  has  told  the  lapse  of  time. 

"  No  stagnance  that  death  wins  —  it  hath 

The  mournfulness  of  ancient  life, 

Always  enduring  at  dull  strife. 
As  the  world's  heart  of  rest  and  wrath, 

Its  painful  pulse  is  in  the  sands. 

Last  utterly,  the  whole  sky  stands, 
Gray,  and  not  known/along  its  path." 

Of  "  The  Blessed  Damozel  "  this  is  the  argument. 
A  maiden  in  heaven,  who  has  been  there  ten  years, 
is  watching  for  the  soul  of  him  whom  she  loved :  — 

"  The  blessed  Damozel  leaned  out 
From  the  gold  bar  of  heaven  "  ;  .  . 

"  It  was  the  terrace  of  God's  house 

That  she  was  standing  on  — 
By  God  built  over  the  sheer  depth 

In  which  Space  is  begun  ; 
So  high,  that  looking  downward  thence 

She  scarce  could  see  the  sun. 

"  It  lies  from  heaven  across  the  flood 

Of  ether,  as  a  bridge. 
Beneath,  the  tides  of  day  and  night 

With  flame  and  blackness  ridge 
The  void,  as  low  as  where  this  earth 

Spins  like  a  fretful  midge. 

"  And  the  souls,  mounting  up  to  God 
Went  by  her  like  thinjlames. 

"  From  the  flxt  hill  of  heaven  she  saw 

Time,  like  a  pulse,  shake  fierce 
Through  all  the  worlds." 

This  is  the  finely  imagined  scenery  of  the  poem. 
Her  soliloquy  will  not  bear  division.  She  draws  a 
picture  to  herself  of  the  exquisite  life  which  she  and 
her  beloved  will  lead  in  Paradise  when  he  comes, 
then  gazes  and  listens,  prays  and  weeps. 
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IDOLS. 
Antiquaries  tell  us  that  many  superstitions  of 
heathen  origin  linger  for  centuries  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  parent  mythology.  The  legend  appro- 
priate to  some  mythical  hero  is  transferred  to  a 
Christian  saint ;  the  practice  once  intended  as  an 
act  of  worship  of  the  old  gods  is  retained  long  after 
its  significance  has  been  forgotten  ;  'and  the  spirit  of 
idolatry  survives,  though  it  has  to  use  another  dia- 
lect and  attach  itself  to  new  objects.  No  truth  has 
a  more  accepted  rank  -amongst  the  commonplaces  of 
preachers.  They  are  never  weary  of  telling  us  that 
idolatry  is  not  a  sin  of  any  one  time  or  country,  but 
that  it  is  to  be  detected  in  thin  disguises  in  the  most 
civilized  as  in  the  rudest  state  of  society.  We  do 
not  fall  down  and  worship  a  log  of  wood  ;  but  we  do 
worship  wealth,  or  fame,  or  position.  The  remark 
is  a  trifle  stale,  and  perhaps  the  analogy  is  not  quite 
perfect.  The  moral,  however,  is  too  good  to  be  as- 
sailed ;  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  look  too  closely  into 
the  logic  of  sermons.  Only  we  must  remark  that 
these  modern  idols  are  not,  as  was  sometimes  believed 
of  the  old  ones,  really  diabolical  instead  of  divine; 
for  no  one  now  denies  that  a  certain  degree  of  mon- 
ey and  reputation-worship  is  allowable,  and  indeed 
eminently  respectable ;  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
preacher  lies  in  defining  to  his  audience  the  limits 
which  divide  a  decent  regard  and  proper  respect 
from  idolatrous  veneration.  The  difficulty  would  be 
still  greater  in  regard  to  another  class  of  idols,  upon 


which  the  preacher  is  perhaps  less  inclined  to  dwell, 
because  he  not  unfrequeutly  belongs  to  it  him- 
self. The  closest  approach  to  old-fashioned  idolatry 
is  to  be  found  in  the  enthusiastic  admiration  cher- 
ished by  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  their  spir- 
itual teacher.  The  instinct  which  leads  a  savage  to 
prostrate  himself  before  an  ugly  image  is  transformed 
into  the  more  refined  sentiment  which  leads  voung 
enthusiasts  in  our  own  time  to  swear  by  the  great 
Brown  or  the  immortal  Jones.  We  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  realizing  the  intense  disgust  which  is  felt  by 
the  uncivilized  man  when  we  convert  his  idols  into 
firewood  or  treat  his  medicine-man  with  contempt. 
Yet  it  is  very  easy  to  provoke  a  strictly  analogous 
outburst  of  fury. 

Tell  a  lady  that  her  pet  clergyman  was  probably 
plucked  for  his  degree,  that  he  does  not  know  the 
date  of  the  battle  of  Armageddon  within  a  century 
or  so,  that  he  understands  neither  the  persons  he  in- 
tends to  refute  nor  the  arguments  which  may  really 
be  brought  against  them ;  or  point  out  to  a  youthful 
enthusiast  from  the  Universities  that  his  favorite 
philosopher  has  not  summed  up  all  that  is  really  to 
be  said  on  every  side  of  every  theological,  political, 
and  social  question,  and  consider  the  temper  in 
which  your  remarks  are  received.  You  cannot  now 
be  knocked  on  the  head  in  the  temple  which  you 
have  insulted,  nor  even  be  burnt  at  Smithfield  ;  but 
your  safety  depends  simply  upon  the  existence  of 
an  efficient  police.  You  are  not  torn  to  pieces  like 
the  Christian  who  rashly  invades  a  Mohammedan 
sanctuary,  because  the  persecuting  crowd  is  not  big 
enough,  and  because  there  is  a  bigger  one  on  the 
other  side  ;  partly,  too,  because  even  fanatics  have 
been  imbued  by  this  time  with  a  certain  tincture  of 
toleration  in  practice,  if  not  in  principle.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  it  would  be  a  real  satisfaction  to  the 
person  to  whom  you  have  offered  the  gross  insult  of 
a  difference  of  opinion,  if  you  could  be  summarily 
executed,  partly  by  way  of  gratifying  the  instinct  of 
revenge,  but  still  more  to  convince  your  antagonist 
that  he  is  in  the  right ;  for  if  persecution  does  not 
always  convert  its  victims,  it  is  undeniable  that  it 
has  a  wonderful  effect  in  confirming  the  true  believ- 
ers. A  man  whom  you  have  burnt  for  differing 
from  you  must  obviously  have  been  in  the  wrong. 

The  existence  of  these  amiable  zealots  who  go 
about  smiting  hip  and  thigh  every  one  who  refuses 
to  bow  the  knee  to  their  particular  Baal  obviously 
corresponds  to  an  indelible  instinct,  which  may  be 
worth  a  moment's  examination.  In  religious  ques- 
tions it  is  comparatively  intelligible.  Every  one 
feels  it  to  be  intolerable  that  in  matters  of  such  im- 
portance his  profoundest  convictions  should  be  dis- 
puted. In  a  lower  degree  the  same  may  be  said  of 
political  questions.  There  is  nothing  more  annoy- 
ing to  a  philanthropist  who  has  discovered  in  his 
own  pet  prophet  the  preacher  of  the  true  doctrine 
which  will  reform  the  world,  than  to  find  that  his 
idol's  authority  is  disputed.  Certain  ardent  Radi- 
cals tell  us  that  by  applying  Mr.  Hare's  scheme  the 
great  political  problem  of  the  day  may  be  solved, 
and  democratic  progress  deprived  of  its  terrors  for 
cultivated  minds.  Knowing  that  he  possesses  the 
secret  of  an  amulet,  by  the  general  use  of  which  all 
social  diseases  may  be  expelled  from  the  world,  what 
can  be  more  irritating  than  a  repudiation  of  the 
magicians  who  have  contrived  it  ? 

The  man  who  disputes  the  infallibility  of  Mr.  Hare 
or  Mr.  Mill  is  simply  beyond  the  pale  of  argument. 
He  differs  on  first  principles,  and  is  an  encumbrance 
upon  the  progressive  part  of  mankind.     It  is  conven- 
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ient  to  have  so  simple  a  test  as  is  supplied  by  a  per- 
sonal reputation  which  supersedes  the  necessity  for 
further  inquiry.  Swear  by  the  God  of  our  idolatry, 
and  we  know  you  to  be  on  our  side ;  swear  not,  and 
take  the  consequences.  That  is  a  far  easier  process 
than  plunging  into  general  argument.  But  if  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  shibboleth  are  sufficiently  obvious 
in  the  party  warfare  of  theology  or  politics,  it*  it  is  al- 
ways useful  to  substitute  loyalty  to  a  single  leader  for 
a  general  sympathy  with  doctrine,  the  case  is  not  so 
clear,  where  less  stirring  interests  are  involved.  Yet 
the  tendency  to  idolatry  is  almost  equally  devel- 
oped. A  critic  who  rashly  points  out  shortcomings 
in  any  author  who  has  succeeded  sufficiently  to  form 
a  school  of  admirers  is  not  merely  mistaken,  but 
grossly  stupid,  and  probably  malevolent  into  the 
bargain.  Mr.  liuskin,  whose  unflinching  idolatry  of 
certain  great  names  almost  deserves  that  he  should 
have  himself  become  a  popidar  idol,  used  to  prove 
systematically  that  every  one  whose  taste  in  art 
differed  from  his  own  was  morally  corrupt  or  on  the 
high  road  to  corruption.  Dabblers  in  science  either 
make  Mr.  Darwin  into  an  idol,  or  more  frequently 
regard  all  who  approve  of  him  as  next  door  to  dev- 
il-worshippers ;  though  no  one  could  have  done 
more  than  Mr.  Darwin  himself  to  escape  from  the 
uncomfortable  position  of  an  idol.  Even  the  small- 
est reputations  may  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  a  small 
sect  of  devoted  worshippers.  Mr.  Sala,  we  know, 
thinks  that  every  one  who  differs  from  his  estimate 
of  Miss  Braddon's  merits  is  a  stupid,  ignorant,  pe- 
dantic, priggish,  hypocritical  humbug,  —  though  we 
are  sensible  that,  in  trying  to  quote  from  memory, 
we  do  injustice  to  the  vigor  of  his  expressions.  And 
by  descending  a  step  further  we  might  doubtless  dis- 
cover a  numerous,  though  obscure,  band  of  worship- 
pers who  are  continually  exclaiming,  "  Great  is 
Tupper  of  the  Proverbial  Philosophy 

At  the  bottom  of  this  system  of  extravagant  idol- 
atry there  doubtless  lies  a  considerable  amount  of 
generous  enthusiasm.  There  is  something  honora- 
ble about  the  zeal  which  leads  us  to  sympathize  with 
the  ablest  living  defenders  of  our  cause,  and  young 
men  may  be  pardoned  for  sometimes  forgetting  the 
principles  in  the  men.  No  party  can  dispense  with 
good  hearty  unreasoning  loyalty  to  a  person.  But 
the  bad  side  of  all  idolatry  comes  out  as  men  grow 
older.  It  becomes  plainer  that  one  great  advantage 
in  having  an  idol  is  the  consolation  to  one  own's 
vanity.  In  every  creed  there  is  an  undeniable 
comfort  in  believing  that  every  one  who  does  not 
see.  with  your  eyes  will  suffer  for  it.  It  is  pleasant 
to  belong  to  a  spiritual  aristocracy  with  considerable 
privileges.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  penalties  de- 
nounced upon  all  outsiders  have  been  so  terrible 
that  one  would  hardly  believe  that  even  the  elect 
would  like  to  think  of  them.  That  they  could  do 
so  with  comfort  "is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  intense 
complacency  produced  by  feeling  one's  self  to  be  on 
the  right  side  of  the  partition.  In  the  present  state 
of  society  this  intense  stimulus  is  comparatively  faint. 

A  mm  who  belongs  to  the  orthodox  creed  in  some 
small  literary  or  political  sect  cannot  believe  that 
any  severe  penalty  in  this  or  the  other  world  will  be 
inflicted  on  those  who  differ  from  him.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  possesses  an  admirable  instrument 
for  flattering  his  vanity,  which  increases  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  sect.  The  pleas- 
antest  thing,  doubtless,  is  to  be  the  idol  yourself. 
To  have  a  little  knot  of  followers  ready  to  swear 
that  you  are  the  one  true  poet  or  the  one  sagacious 
politician  in  the  world  is  enough  to  turn  the  head  of 


a  better  idol  than  most.  But  as  this  is  only  possible 
to  a  small  number,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  be  the 
discoverer  of  the  true  object  of  worship.  The  more 
obscure  and  eccentric  is  the  idol  you  have  unearthed, 
the  greater  is  the  proof  of  your  surpassing  sagacity. 
One  of  the  greatest  possible  pleasures  at  the  present 
day  is  to  belong  to  a  very  small,  very  noisy,  and  very 
obnoxious  sect  To  be  universally  pointed  at  as  one 
whose  theories  tend  to  sap  every  social  bond,  as  a 
person  of  the  most  dangerous  and  diabolical  princi- 
ples, is  to  enjoy  the  height  of  such  felicity  as  can  be 
obtained  by  the  profession  of  doctrine.  It  might  be 
going  too  far  to  join  the  Mormons,  though  something 
has  been  done  even  in  this  direction  by  a  vigorous 
adversary  of  the  merits  of  that  despised  sect.  For 
persons  moving  in  good  society,  it  has  rather  too 
strong  a  flavor  of  its  disreputable  origin ;  and  it  is 
therefore  better  to  catch  the  reflected  glory  from 
some  idol  with  more  claims  to  intellectual  refine- 
ment. Young  gentlemen,  as  befits  daring  spirits, 
will  probably  incline  to  some  ornament  of  the  irre- 
ligious world;  ladies  will  rather  tend  to  one  of  the 
sects  which  can  now  so  easily  obtain  the  delightful 
reputation  of  being  involved  in  dark  conspiracies 
against  some  of  the  institutions  of  their  country. 
To  an  ambition  which  does  not  soar  so  high,  there 
is  a  path  open  through  eccentricities  of  a  humbler 
kind.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  a  man  can  wrap 
himself  in  the  consciousness  of  superior  sagacity  by 
taking  up  a  poet  or  au  artist  whom  no  one  eke 
appreciates.  It  may  be  disputed  whether  it  is  best 
to  select  your  idol  on  the  ground  that  he  is  so  ob- 
scure that  no  one  else  can  understand  him,  or  so  im- 
moral that  no  one  else  can  venture  to  approve  of 
him.  In  one  case  you  show  your  singular  acuti 
in  the  other,  your  superiority  to  the  vulgar  conven- 
tionalities which  hamper  ordinary  minds.  Enough 
credit  can  hardly  be  given  in  this  point  of  view  to 
the  admirable  nickname  of  Philistine  which  has  late- 
ly become  so  popular.  The  essence  of  that  name 
is  the  delicate  attribution,  to  every  one  who  differs 
from  you,  of  gross  stupidity  and  a  miserably  narrow 
mind  ;  and  to  be  able  to  express  this  sentiment  in  a 
word  of  three  syllables,  without  giving  just  cause  of 
offence,  is  a  remarkable  triumph  of  art.  It  is  true 
that  other  persons  may  reply  that  you  are  a  prig, — 
that  is,  a  person  who  arrogates  special  enlighten- 
ment to  himself  on  the  ground  of  certain  supposed 
intellectual  merits;  but  the  name  is  coarse  and  old- 
fashioned,  and  therefore  a  very  ineffectual  weapon 
of  defence  against  the  more  fashionable  term  of 
abuse. 

The  final  cause  of  this  idolatry  is  obvious,  and 
may  diminish  some  of  the  prejudipe  with  which  we 
naturally  regard  it.  No  party  of  any  importance  is 
satisfactorily  crushed  from  without.  Its  final  ruin 
is  always  due  to  assailants  from  within.  A  philoso- 
phy is  thoroughly  upset  only  by  those  who  have 
once  been  subject  to  its  influence,  and  lived  through 
them ;  they  have  learnt  the  trick  of  it  by  personal 
experience ;  they  have  unconsciously  tested  it  in  the 
most  effective  way,  by  trying  all  its  methods  in  sin- 
cerely good  faith.  They  therefore  can  lead  others 
out  of  the  labyrinth  which  they  have  explored  more 
carefully  than  any  opponent  can  find  patience  to 
do.  And  hence  we  may  hope  that  those  idols  which 
are  really  mere  wood  and  stone  will  be  finally 
deserted  by  their  worshippers,  and  that  none  which 
rest  upon  more  genuine  sources  of  power  will  be  en- 
tirely thrown  away.  They  will  never  be  in  want  of 
persons  ready  to  give  them  a  fair  trial,  and  some- 
thing more. 
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A  MAHOMEDAN  VERSION  OF  BIBLE 
fflSTORY. 

The  'writer  of  this  history  was  born  in  Tabaristan 
in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  died  at 
Baghdad  in  922  A.  D.  From  his  native  country, 
he  was  called  Tabari,  under  which  name  he  is  fa- 
miliarly known.  A  doctor  learned  in  the  law  and 
in  theology,  he  enjoyed  great  repute  as  a  teacher 
of  these  sciences.  To  his  other  acquirements  he 
added  an  extensive  knowledge  of  history,  so  far'  as 
history  was  understood  among  his  countrymen,  and 
he  was  the  first  of  them  who  undertook  the  task  of 
producing  a  universal  history. 

This  work  is  not  a  history  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  use  the  term,  but  a  chronicle  or  collection  of 
various  scattered  relations  and  traditions.  A  col- 
lection of  memoires  pour  servir,  rather  than  a  com- 
plete scientific  history.  Nor  is  the  work  less  valua- 
ble on  that  account.  The  materials  which  it  pre- 
served are  those  of  an  earlier  date,  written  by  men 
who  had  actual  knowledge  of  much  that  they  re- 
corded. 

The  greater  part  of  the  original  work,  written  jn 
Arabic,  has  been  lost.  It  was  of  very  voluminous 
extent,  so  that  its  reproduction  by  the  pen  was  a 
work  of  great  labor;  and  the  issue  of  more  com- 
pendious works  in  great  measure  superseded  it. 
Fortunately,  the  work,  or  at  least  a  very  full  epit- 
ome of  it,  has  survived  in  translation.  In  the  year 
963  a.d.  Balumi,  vizir  of  one  of  the  Samani  kings 
of  Khorasan,  translated  it  into  Persian,  exercising  a 
discretionary  power  of  suppressing  redundant  mat- 
ter, and  of  selecting  that  narrative  w,hich  seemed 
the  preferable  out  of  the  various  versions  quoted  by 
Tabari.  This  translation  is  of  itself  curious  and 
valuable  as  being  the  oldest  known  work  in  the 
modern  Persian  language.  It  has  also  in  its  turn 
been  translated  into  Turkish  and  into  the  Chagha- 
tai  language,  and  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  revis- 
ion and  considerable  alteration  by  a  later  writer. 
Some  of  the  extant  MSS.  follow  the  original  Per- 
sian version,  while  others  follow  the  revised  edi- 
tion. 

A  translation  of  Tabari  was  one  of  the  earliest 
works  undertaken  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Com- 
mittee. It  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  M.  Louis  Du- 
beux,  and  in  1836  the  first  livraison  in  quarto  was 
published  in  French.  No  further  progress  was  made 
with  it.  Why  it  came  to  such  an  early  interruption 
uGes  hot  appear ;  but,  M.  Dubeux  being  dead,  the 
translation  has  now  again  been  taken  in  hand,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Com- 
mittee, by  M.  Zotenberg,  of  the  Bibliotheque  Im- 
periale.  The  old  edition  was  in  an  expensive  and 
cumbrous  form;  the  new  translator  has  therefore 
recommenced  the  work  in  a  more  convenient  size. 
M.  Zotenberg  has  taken  for  his  text  the  original 
work  of  Balami,  not  the  revised  version. 

The  work  of  Tabari  may  be  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, like  all  other  Mahomedan  general  histories ; 
one  part  relating  to  the  general  history  of  the  an- 
cient world,  and  the  other  to  the  rise,  growth,  and 
glory  of  the  faith  of  Islam.  The  former  contains 
much  that  is  fabulous  and  puerile,  and  is  in  great 
measure  drawn  from  Jewish  and  Greek  sources.  In 
it  we  have  the  Mussulman  version,  or  perversion,  of 
the  facts  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  vol- 
ume now  published  comprises  this  portion  of  the  his- 
tory. The  later  volumes  will  especially  interest 
Oriental  scholars  and  historians.  The  present  vol- 
ume is  of  more  varied  interest,  and  will  prove  amus- 


ing, if  uninstructive,  to  general  readers  and  biblical 
students. 

European  readers  may  here  learn  the  Mahomedan 
version  of  sacred  history,  as  told  with  few  variations 
by  Arabic  and  Persian  historians.  Some  of  the 
stories  recorded  are  possibly  founded  on  traditions 
current  among  the  Arabs,  but  the  greater  part  must 
doubtless  be  ascribed  in  the  first  place  to  the  impure 
and  imperfect  knowledge  which  Mahomed  pos- 
sessed of  holy  writ,  and  secondly  to  the  workings  of 
his  highly  imaginative  nature.  Taught  by  conver- 
sations with  Nestorian  Christians  in  Syria,  and  a 
Christianized  Jew,  his  distant  relative,  the  pure  nar- 
rative of  the  Bible  was  mixed  with  the  traditions  of 
the  Talmud  and  Mishna  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
a  Christian  legendary  gloss  upon  the  other.  These 
materials  being  worked  up  by  a  visionary  mind  pro- 
duced the  versions  of  the  Koran,  and  these  again 
have  been  subjected  to  the  explanations,  annota- 
tions, and  developments  of  a  host  of  commentators. 
Tabari  commences  his  work  by  stating  the  reasons 
for  the  creation :  — 

The  Almighty  produced  his  creatures,  although  their 
creation  was  unnecessary  for  himself.  He  created  them 
to  test  them,  and  ordered  them  to  adore  him,  leaving  it 
to  be  seen  who  would  worship  him,  and  who  would  not, 
who  would  be  obedient  to  his  commands,  and  who  would 
not.  His  wisdom  required  that  he  should  create  them, 
so  that  their  works  might  justify  what  he  in  his  presci- 
ence foresaw. 

The  order  and  method  of  the  creation  do  not  fol- 
low the  Mosaic  record.  Taking  the  verse  of  the 
Koran  in  which  God  says,  "  We  instituted  the  night 
and  the  day  as  two  signs  of  our  power ;  we  after- 
wards made  the  sign  of  the  night  to  grow  dim,  and 
that  of  the  day  to  wax  strong,"  our  author  informs 
us  that,  — 

In  the  beginning,  when  God  created  the  world,  the 
sun  and  the  moon  gave  an  equal  lipht.  If  this  had  con- 
tinued, no  one  would  have  been  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween day  and  night,  and  no  one  would  have  known 

how  to  count  the  days,  months,  and  years God, 

therefore,  sent  Gabriel  to  rub  the  face  of  the  moon  with 
his  wings.  The  light  of  the  moon  thus  became  more 
feeble  than  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  night  became  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  day,  and  the  years,  months,  and 
all  the  divisions  of  time,  were  made  manifest.  This  was 
a  great  benefit. 

Dr.  Cumming  and  his  disciples  may  feel  some  in- 
terest in  the  following  passage.  It  leaves  sufficient 
room  for  the  exercise  of  vague  calculations  and  the 
dogmatism  which  is  based  on  uncertainty. 

Know  that  God  has  fixed  the  duration  of  the  world  at 
seven  thousand  years,  beginning  from  the  day  when  the 
creation  was  accomplished,  when  He  had  created  the 
heavens,  and  the  earth  ;  when  He  had  set  in  motion  the 
sun,  moon,  stars,  and  the  celestial  sphere,  and  extending 
to  the  time  when  He  will  destroy  the  world,  and  the 
Day  of  Judgment  will  arrive.  This  period  will  be  seven 
thousand  years.  When  the  Prophet  was  born  nearly 
six  thousand  years  had  elapsed ;  but  no  one  knows  ex- 
actly how  many  years  are  passed  and  how  many  re- 
main; every  one"  has  a  different  opinion  on  the  matter. 
The  Jews  "following  the  Pentateuch,  hold  that  when 
Mahomed  appeared,  the  world  was  six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  some  years  old.  The  Greek  philosophers, 
as  Aristotle  and  Plato,  maintain,  that  from  the  epoch 
when  the  sphere  began  its  revolutions  up  to  the  time 
when  they  lived,  five  thousand  five  hundred  years  had 
elapsed.  No  one  knows  for  certain  how  many  years  are 
gone,  nor  how  many  remain  till  the  end  of  the  world 
shall  come. 
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The  account  of  the  fall  of  Adam  follows  in  the 
main  the  biblical  story ;  but  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
matters,  the  Mahometans,  in  seeking  for  explana- 
tions and  reasons,  indulge  in  details  which  are  amus- 
ing enough,  however  unsatisfactory  they  may  be. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  Iblis  (the  devil)  was  unable 
openly  to  get  into  Paradise,  so  he  prevailed  on  the 
serpent,  who  then  had  four  legs  like  a  camel,  to  take 
him  in  his  mouth  and  convey  him  to  the  presence  of 
Adam.  Unsuccessful  with  Adam,  he  prevailed  with 
Eve,  and  she 

Raised  her  hand,  gathered  a  little  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree,  placed  it  in  her  mouth,  and  ate  it.  When  the  fruit 
had  passed  down  the  throat  of  Eve,  and  she  felt  no  sort 
of  inconvenience,  Adam  also  thought  that  it  would  do 
him  no  harm,  so  he  gathered  a  little  fruit  and  ate  it. 
When  it  had  passed  down  his  throat  into  his  stomach, 
the  skin  which  he  had  in  Paradise  peeled  off  from  his 
body  ;  the  skin  of  Eve  was  detached  in  like  manner,  and 
the  flesh  of  their  bodies  was  left  naked  as  we  have  it 
at  present.  The  skin  which  Adam  had  in  Paradise 
Wll  like  unto  our  nails  :  when  it  peeled  off  a  little  of  it 
remained  at  the  points  of  tho  fingers  as  we  still  retain 
it.  Whenever  Adam  or  Eve  looked  at  their  finger-nails, 
Paradise  and  all  its  joys  came  back  to  their  memories. 

The  punishment  of  expulsion  followed.  Adam  was 
cast  into  Ceylon,  Eve  fell  near  Mecca,  and  God, 
being  very  angry  with  the  serpent,  "  deprived  him 
of  his  fore  and  hind  feet,  and  made  him  to  move 
upon  his  belly." 

Passing  to  the  history  of  Abraham,  we  have  some 
curious  anecdotes  in  the  life  of  him  and  his  great 
enemy  Nimrod.  God,  we  are  told,  allowed  Nimrod 
to  reign  for  a  thousand  years,  until  he  rebelled,  and 
swore  to  carry  on  an  everlasting  war  with  the  Al- 
mighty. To  show  the  insignificance  of  this  mortal 
monarch,  God  sent  a  fly,  u  the  smallest  creature  of 
the  divine  army,"  which  entered  by  the  nose  of 
Nimrod  to  his  brain,  and  gradually  devoured  it. 
Tormented  with  the  pain,  Nimrod  caused  his  head 
to  be  beaten  with  sledge-hammers,  and  "  the  more 
vigorous  and  violent  the  blows,  the  greater  was  the 
satisfaction  of  Nimrod.  It  is  said  that  he  lived  four 
hundred  years  with  this  fly  continually  feeding  upon 
his  brain,  and  every  day  a  succession  of  men  con- 
tinued to  beat  him  on  the  head  with  sledge  ham- 
mers." 

Regarding  the  sacrifice  Abraham  prepared  to 
make  of  his  son,  it  is  said  ;  "  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  person  who  was  offered  up.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  it  was  Ishmael,  and  according  to 
others  Isaac,  whom  Abraham  offered.  We  have 
two  traditions  which  support  these  adverse  opin- 
ions." After  examining  these  traditions,  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  is,  "  What  we  have  stated  proves 
that  it  was  Ishmael,  and  not  Isaac,  whom  Abraham 
offered  in  sacrifice." 

Joseph's  story  has  always  been  a  favorite  one, 
and  has  been  elaborated  in  poem  and  in  tale.  Here 
we  have  the  primitive  version,  embellished,  never- 
theless, with  details  unknown  to  the  Western  world. 
Joseph's  innocence  as  regards  the  frail  Egyptian  is 
established  in  an  ingenious  and  practical  manner, 
and  the  story  is  wound  up,  after  the  approved  man- 
ner of  novelists,  by  killing  her  husband  and  marry- 
ing her  to  Joseph  after  a  decent  interval.  She 
justifies  herself  in  the  opinion  of  her  second  husband 
by  assuring  him  that  his  beauty  was  quite  irresisti- 
ble, and  that  she  came  to  him  a  virgin  intact : 
"  Elle  portait  encore  le  sceau  de  Dieu." 

David  and  Solomon  both  receive  considerable 
notice,  and  we  here  learn  the  way  in  which  Solomon 


acquired  that  dominion  over  the  supernatural  world 
which  is  assigned  to  him  wherever  Mahomedanism 
has  spread.  The  seal  which  was  the  mark  of  this 
power  over  the  elves  was  brought  from  Paradise  by 
Gabriel,  and,  together  with  the  inheritance  of  the 
throne,  was  given  to  Solomon  for  his  answers  to 
certain  questions  proposed  to  the  children  of  David 
by  Gabriel  as  a  test  of  wisdom.  David,  it  is  said, 
gave  Solomon  the  kingdom,  but  God  granted  him  a 
power  which  has  been  given  to  no  one  before  or 
since.  "  God  taught  him  the  language  of  the  Divs 
(elves),  and  Solomon  forced  the  Divs  to  build  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  and  other  edifices,  as  we  are 
told  in  the  Koran."  The  Queen  of  Sheba,  under 
her  name  of  Balqis,  is  a  very  conspicuous  figure, 
and  some  degree  of  romance  is  mixed  up  with  her 
relations  towards  Solomon.  We  are  told  that 
"  since  the  death  of  Joseph  there  had  been  no 
creature  in  the  world  more  beautiful  than  Balqis." 
She  was  a  worshipper  of  the  sun,  and  Solomon  first 
heard  of  her  through  a  little  bird,  the  hoopoe,  one 
of  his  emissaries.  Through  this  little  bird  Solomon 
opened  a  correspondence  with  her,  and  she,  struck 
with  his  power  over  the  animal  creation,  and  with 
the  wisdom  he  showed  in  unravelling  certain  mys- 
terious questions  and  puzzles,  began  to  feel  a  tender 
regard  for  him.  She  resolved  upon  his  invitation 
to  abandon  her  false  religion  and  to  pay  him  a 
visit.  Solomon  on  his  part  had  already  conceived 
a  liking  for  her,  but  the  course  of  true  love  never 
did  run  smooth,  not  even  wth  kings,  queens,  or 
magicians.  The  Divs  cast  every  obstacle  in  the 
way  to  retard  her  journey,  and  they  even  endeav- 
ored to  avert  from  her  the  heart  of  Solomon  by  ill- 
natured  insinuations. 

Balqis  (Queen  of  Sheba)  was  beautiful,  and  free  from 
defect,  with  the  exception  of  some  goat's  hair  which 
grew  upon  her  legs.  The  divs  told  Solomon  that  Balqis 
had  very  hairy  le<rs,  and  he  consequently  wanted  to  see 
them  and  ascertain  the  fact.  He  directed  the  divs  to 
build  him  a  mansion,  and  in  front  thereof  to  lay  down  a 
pavement  of  crystal  one  hundred  cubits  square.  On 
this  pavement  he  ordered  them  to  pour  water,  so  that  it 
might  all  appear  to  be  water.  He  then  had  his  throne 
placed  there  and  took  his  seat  upon  it.  In  order  to 
approach  Solomon  this  pavement  must  be  crossed,  and 
Balqis,  like  all  women  when  they  fro  into  the  water, 
hitched  up  her  petticoats  and  showed  her  legs.  Solo- 
mon saw  them  with  surprise,  and  his  doubts  were  re- 
moved. This  is  why  it  is  usual  even  in  the  present  day 
for  a  man  to  look  at  the  legs  of  the  woman  he  is  about 
to  marry. 

Notwithstanding  this  very  extraordinary  blemish, 
we  are  told  that  Solomon  married  her.  He  could 
not,  however,  reconcile  himself  to  the  deformity,  so 
he  directed  the  hairs  to  be  pulled  out ;  but  the  skin 
came  off  with  them.  The  Divs  then  made  a  com- 
position of  lime  and  arsenic  which  effected  the  pur- 
pose, and  this  was  the  first  depilatory  preparation 
that  was  ever  used. 

All  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  king3  of  Bible 
history  receive  more  or  less  notice,  and  besides  these 
we  have  accounts  of  Gog  and  Magog,  of  the  old 
and  half-fabulous  kings  of  Persia  ;  of  Darius,  and  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors.  Lastly  we 
come  to  the  personages  of  the  New  Testament,  —  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  John  the  Baptist,  and  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Mussulmans 
admit  the  divine  mission  of  our  Saviour,  and  ac- 
knowledge his  miracles,  whilst  they  deny  his  divin- 
ity. Strict  unitarians,  the  unity  of  God  is  the  very 
essence  of  their  religion,  and  their  creed  declares 
that  "  there  is  no  god  but  God."     All  honor  short 
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of  divinity  is  conceded  to  Jesus,  even  to  the  admis- 
sion of  his  ascent  into  heaven.  The  mission  of  their 
own  prophet  to  carry  out  the  eternal  designs  of  the 
Almighty  has,  as  they  maintain,  fulfilled  and  super- 
seded the  doctrine  -which  Jesus  preached,  even  as 
his  mission  fulfilled  and  superseded  the  laws  of  the 
prophets  who  preceded  him.  It  must  be  confessed, 
moreover,  that  the  prominence  given  to  Mahomed 
has  in  practice  eclipsed  the  greatness  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  but  pious  Mahomedans  revere  his  gentle- 
ness and  miraculous  power,  and  historians  and 
theologians  delight  in  recording  his  marvellous  acts. 
One  extract,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  ex- 
plain away  his  crucifixion,  must  conclude  our 
article :  — 

The  Jews  seized  him,  and  bound  him  hand  and  foot. 
His  disciples  fled.  The  Jews  said  to  him,  "  Thou  hast 
employed  magic  before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  thou 
hast  pretended  to  raise  the  dead ;  why  then  dost  thou 
not  deliver  thyself  from  the  hands  of  men  ?  "  They 
then  led  him  away  to  a  place  where  a  cross  had  been 
raised  for  his  crucifixion,  and'  a  great  concourse  of  Jews 
gathered  around  him.  There  was  among  them  one  of 
their  chiefs,  Joshua  by  name.  As  they  were  about  to 
fix  Jesus  on  the  cross,  God  removed  him  from  their 
sight,  and  gave  unto  Joshua  the  form  and  aspect  of 
Jesus.  When  Jesus  disappeared,  the  Jews  were  trou- 
bled, and  said  "  He  has  hidden  himself  from  our  eyes 
by  magic  art,  —  but  wait  a  little,  the  power  of  magic  is 
transient,  and  he  will  soon  reappear  when  its  effect  is 
passed."  When  they  looked  around  them  they  per- 
ceived Joshua  in  the  exact  resemblance  of  Jesus ;  so 
they  seized  him.  He  cried  out  that  he  was  Joshua,  but 
they  .replied,  "  Thou  liest,  thou  art  Jesus ;  thou  hast 
concealed  thyself  from  us  by  magic  ;  but  now  its  power 
is  over,  and  thou  art  again  visible."  In  vain  he  pro- 
tested that  he  was  Joshua ;  they  killed  him,  and  fixed 
him  on  the  cross.  God  raised  Jesus  to  heaven,  as  we 
are  told  in  the  Koran :  "  They  did  not  kill  him,  they 
did  not  crucify  him,  but  some  one  who  resembled  him." 
Joshua  remained  upon  the  cross  seven  days,  livery 
night,  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  came  to  the  foot  of  the 
cross  and  wept  till  morning.  On  the  eighth  day  God 
sent  Jesus  down  from  heaven  to  Mary.  She  saw  him, 
and  knew  that  he  was  not  dead,  so  her  heart  was  com- 
forted. 


AN  EPISODE   OF  THE  BALACLAVA 
CHARGE. 

The  perusal  of  the  animated  aud  veracious  account  of 
the  memorable  Balaclava  charge  in  last  week's  "  London 
Scotsman  "  recalled  to  my  mind  the  fact  that  I  had  a  man- 
uscript lying  by  me,  giveu  to  me  by  a  friend  some  time 
ago,  which  purports  to  be  an  account,  narrated  by  him- 
self, of  the  share  taken  by  a  certain  John  Payne,  alias 
"  Butcher  Jack,"  of  the  1 7th  Lancers,  in  the  doings  of 
that  glorious,  yet  mournful  day.  I  have  to  some  extent 
had  a  confirmation  of  the  man's  own  statement  from 
other  quarters,  but  am  not  prepared  to  vouch  Ibr  its 
correctness  in  all  particulars.  However,  if  you  think  it 
worth  ichile,  you  may  give  it  quantum  valeat.  The  nar- 
rative appears  to  have  been  related  over  a  pot  of  beer  in 
the  tap-room  of  a  public-house,  and,  from  the  conclusion 
of  it,  it  would  seem  that  Payne  received  the  medal  for 
distinguished  conduct  on  account  of  his  somewhat  eccen- 
tric exploit.  —  Correspondent  of  the  London  Scotsman. 

"  Well,  you  see,  it  was  in  the  autumn  of  1854, 
that  the  English  and  French  armies  were  lying  lov- 
ingly enough  together  in  front  of  Sebastopol,  that 
nut  which  it  took  them  such  a  time  to  crack.  Our 
cavalry  had  a  camp  of  their  own  upon  the  hillside 
near  Kadikoi,  and  the  old  '  Death's-head  and  Cross- 
bones,'  to  which  I  belonged,  were  there  among  the 
rest,  forming  part  of  the  Light  Brigade.     We  had  a 


separate  commissary  of  our  own,  and  handy  men  were 
told  off  from  the  various  corps  to  act  as  butchers.  I 
never  was  backward  when  there  was  any  work  to 
do,  and  when  some  fellows  were  moping  helplessly 
in  the  tents,  or  going  sick  to  the  hospital,  every 
morning  I  was  knocking  about  as  jolly  as  a  sandboy, 
doing  a  job  here  and  one  there,  and  always  contriv- 
ing to  get  more  or  less  tipsy  before  nightfall.  If 
you  ever  drop  across  any  of  the  old  Crimean  Light 
Brigade,  just  you  ask  them  if  they  remember 
'  Butcher  Jack '  of  the  Lancers,  and  see  what  the 
answer  will  be.  I  was  as  well  known  in  the  Bri- 
gade as  old  Cardigan  himself,  and  in  my  rough-and- 
tumble  way  got  to  be  quite  a  popular  character. 
Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  my  inordinate  fondness 
for  the  drink,  I  might  have  got  promotion  over  and 
over  again.  But  I  used  to  find  my  way  shoulder- 
high  into  the  guard-tent  pretty  regularly  once  a 
week;  and  more  than  once  I  only  saved  the  skin  of 
my  back  by  being  known  as  a  willing  useful  fellow 
when  sober. 

"  One  '  slaughtering  day '  at  the  Commissary  we 
had  killed,  flayed,  and  cut  up  our  number  of  beasts, 
and  there  was  a  lot  of  rum  knocking  about,  for  the 
Commissary  Guard  knew  how  to  get  at  the  grog,  and 
were  free  enough  with  it  among  the  butchers,  for 
the  sake  of  a  nice  tender  steak.  Paddy  Heffernan, 
of  the  Royals,  and  I  managed  to  get  as  drunk  as 
lords  before  we  found  time  for  a  wash ;  and  one  of 
the  Commissary  officers  came  across  us  while  in  this 
state,  and  clapped  us  in  the  guard-tent  before  you 
could  say  '  Knife.'  Our  place  was  as  good  as  an- 
other to  us,  so  we  lay  there  contented  enough  all 
night,  taking  an  occasional  tot  out  of  a  bottle  which 
Paddy  managed  to  smuggle  into  the  tent  where  we 
were  confined.  It  was  getting  on  for  morning  be- 
fore we  dropped  oif  into  a  heavy  drunken  sleep,  out 
of  which  the  Commander-in-Chief,  himself  would 
have  had  a  tough  job  to  have  roused  us.  We  must 
have  had  a  long  snooze,  for  it  was  broad  daylight 
before  we  were  awakened  by  the  loud  thundering 
of  a  tremendous  cannonade  close  by,  making  the 
very  tent-poles  quiver  again.  I  still  felt  deucedly 
muzzy,  for  Commissary  rum,  as  you  would  know  if 
you  ever  got  tight  on  it,  is  hard  stulf  to  get  sober 
off;  yet  I  managed  to  pull  myself  together  enough  to 
know  where  I  was,  and  could  give  a  shrewd  guess 
what  all  the  row  was.  I  sat  up  with  the  intention 
of  hearing  more  about  it  from  some  of  the  guard, 
but  to  my  surprise  there  was  not  a  soul  in  the  tent 
but  Paddy  and  myself,  and  there  was  not  even  a 
sentry  upon  the  door.  So  we  both  got  up  on  end  and 
had  a  stretch,  and  then  walked  coolly  out  of  the 
guard-tent,  only  to  find  the  camp  utterly  deserted, 
not  a  man  being  apparently  left,  in  it. 

"  Turning  into  our  own  tent,  'we  sat  down,  and 
over  a  refresher  out  of  the  inexhaustible  rum  bottle, 
we  tried,  in  a  boozy  sort  of  way,  to  argue  out  the 
position.  From  where  the  camp  was  we  could  not 
see  what  was  going  on  down  in  the  valley  by  rea- 
son of  a  low  ridge  which  intercepted  the  view,  but 
we  could  tell  it  must  be  pretty  warm  work  from  the 
hot  and  continuous  firing  which  was  being  kept  up. 
At  last  says  I  to  Paddy,  '  Why  the  devil  should  we 
be  out  of  the  fun  ?  Let 's  go  up  to  the  sick  horse 
lines,  and  see  if  there  be  anything  left  there  fit  to 
put  one  leg  in  front  of  another.'  'Agreed,'  cries 
be,  heartily  enough,  so  I  got  hold  of  a  butcher's  axe 
for  a  weapon,  and  he  a  sword,  and,  half  drunk  as 
we  were,  and  just  in  the  condition  we  had  left  off 
killing  the  night  before,  we  started  off  for  the  sick 
horses.     But  it  was  no  go  for  a  moment  here,  for 
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there  were  but  two  brutes  left,  and  one  of  them  had 
a  leg  like  a  pillar  letter-box,  while  the  other  was 
down  on  his  side,  and  did  not  look  much  like  rising 
again.  Determined  not  to  be  beaten,  we  started  off 
on  foot,  and  making  our  way  round  by  the  rear  of  the 
staff,  who  were  on  the  edge  of  the  little  ridge,  we 
dodged  down  into  the  valley  just  in  the  rear  of  the 
position  of  the  heavy  cavalry. 

■  Fill  the  pot  again,  governor,  and  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  it  was  Balaclava  morning,  and  the  heavies 
had  already  charged  the  Cossacks,  and  emptied  a 
good  many  saddles.  Russian  horses  were  galloping 
about  riderless,  and  Paddy  and  myself  parted  com- 
pany to  give  chase  to  a  couple  of  these.  With  some 
trouble  I  captured  my  one,  a  tidy  little  iron-gray 
nag,  which  I  judged  from  the  saddle  and  accoutre- 
ments must  have  been  an  officer's  charger.  It  was 
easy  to  see  from  the  state  of  the  saddle  that  the  for- 
mer rider  had  been  desperately  wounded,  and  the 
reins,  too,  were  bloodier  than  a  dainty  man  would 
have  liked  ;  but  I  was  noways  squeamish,  and 
mounted  the  little  horse  in  a  twinkling.  The  mo- 
ment I  had  got  my  seat,  I  galloped  up  to  the  Heavy 
Brigade,  and  formed  up  coolly  on  the  left  flank  of 
the  old  Royals.  They  laughed  at  me  as  if  I  had 
been  a  clown  in  a  pantomime,  and  I  had  not  been 
in  position  a  couple  of  minutes  when  up  came 
Johnny  Lee,  their  adjutant,  on  his  old  bay  mare,  at 

a  tearing  gallop,  and  roared  to  me  to  '  Go  to  h 

out  of  that."  There  's  no  mistake,  I  was  not  much 
of  a  credit  to  them.  I  was  bareheaded,  and  my 
hair  was  like  a  birchbroom  in  a  fit.  I  was  minus  a 
coat,  with  my  shirt  sleeves  turned  up  to  the  shoul- 
der, and  my  shirt,  face,  and  bare  hairy  arms  were 
all  splashed  and  barkened  with  blood,  which  I  ha  1 
picked  up  at  the  butchering  the  day  before,  and  had 
never  wiped  off.  A  pair  of  long  greasy  jack-boots 
came  up  to  the  thigh,  and  instead  of  a  sword  I  had 
tlu'  a :.'■  over  my  shoulder  at  the  slope  as  regimental 
as  you  please.  The  Russian  must  have  ridden  very 
short,  for  my  knees  were  up  to  my  nose  in  his  stir- 
rups, and  so  you  may  imagine  that,  taking  me  all  in 
all,  I  was  rather  a  hot-looking  member,  especially 
if  you  remember  that  I  was  fully  half-seas-over. 

"  The  heavies  were  in  position  to  rapport  the  Light 
Brigade,  which  had  just  got  the  word  to  advance. 
So,  when  the  adjutant  of  the  Royals  ordered  me  off, 
I  looked  straight  before  me,  and  saw  the  light  bobs 
going  to  the  front  at  an  easy  trot,  and  on  the  right 
of  the  front  rank  I  caught  sight  of  the  plumes  in  the 
lance  hats  of  my  own  corps,  the  old  seventeenth. 
My  mind  was  made  up  on  the  instant  Ramming 
my  spurless  heels  into  the  ribs  of  the  little  R 
horse,  I  started  off  in  pursuit  of  the  Light  Brigade 
as  fast  as  I  could  make  him  go,  with  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter from  the  heavies  ringing  behind  me,  and  chased 
unsuccessfully  by  a  couple  of  officers  of  the  Greys, 
who  tried  to  stop  me  for  decency's  sake.  As  the 
light  bobs  were  only  advancing  at  the  trot,  I  wasn't 
long  before  I  ranged  up  alongside  their  right  flank, 
and  there  was  old  Xosey,  as  we  used  to  call  Cardi- 
gan, well  out  to  the  front,  and  in  front  of  him  again 
was  young  Nolan  of  the  15th,  with  his  sword  down 
at  the  '  right  engage  '  already,  although  we  were  a 
long  way  off  any  enemy.  Just  as  I  came  up  in  line 
with  the  flank  sergeant  of  the  front  rank,  who  looked 
sideways  at  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  ghost,  Cardigan 
turned  round  in  his  saddle  to  say  a  word  to  the  field 
trumpeter  riding  at  his  heels,  and  then  with  a  wave 
of  his  sword  went  off  at  score  out  to  the  front.  In 
another  second  all  the  trumpets  of  the  brigade 
sounded  the  '  charge,'  and  sitting  down  on  our  sad- 


dles, and  setting  our  teeth  hard,  off  we  went  pell- 
mell  across  the  valley  as  hard  as  ever  horse  could 
lay  foot  to  ground.  Presently  we  got  within  range 
of  the  devilish  Russian  battery  which  was  playing 
right  into  our  teeth,  and  I  saw  Nolan,  who  was  a 
long  way  out  to  the  front,  galloping  as  if  for  a  wager, 
toss  up  his  arms,  and  with  a  wild  shriek  fall  from  his 
horse.  On  still,  on  we  went,  faster  and  faster  as 
our  horses  got  excited  and  warmed  to  their  work, 
heedless  of  the  torrent  of  shot  that  came  tearing 
through  us,  and  stopping  forever  many  a  bold  rider. 
As  for  myself,  what  with  the  drink  in  me,  and  the 
wild  excitement  of  the  headlong  charge,  I  went 
stark  mad,  and  sent  the  plucky  Russian  horse  ahead 
at  a  pace  which  kept  me  in  line  with  the  very  fore- 
most. Nearer  and  nearer  we  came  to  the  dreadful 
battery,  which  kept  vomiting  death  on  us  like  a  vol- 
cano, till  I  seemed  to  feel  on  my  cheek  the  hot  air 
from  the  cannon's  mouth.  At  last  we  were  on  it. 
Half  a  dozen  of  us  leaped  in  among  the  guns  at 
once,  and  I  with  one  blow  of  my  axe  brained  a  Rus- 
sian gunner  just  as  he  was  clapping  the  lintstock  to 
the  touch-hole  of  his  piece.  With  another  I  split 
open  the  head  of  an  officer  who  was  trying  to  rally 
the  artillery  detachment  in  the  rear,  and  then  what 
of  us  were  left  went  smack  through  the  stragj 
cutting  and  slashing  like  fiends,  right  straight  at  the 
column  of  cavalry  drawn  up  behind  the  ba' 

M  What  happened  then,  say  you  ?  I  can't  tell  y<  m 
much  more  tijan  this,  that  they  were  round  us  like 
a  swarm  of  bees,  and  we,  not  more  seemingly  than 
a  couple  of  dozen,  of  us  to  the  fore,  were  hacking 
and  hewing  away  our  hardest,  each  individual  man 
the  centre  of  a  separate  melee.  I  know"  I  never 
troubled  about  guards  myself,  but  kept  whirlin 
axe  about  me,  every  now  and  then  bringing  it  down 
to  some  purpose;  and  ever  as  it  fell,  the  Ruskies 
gave  ground  a  bit,  only  to  crush  denser  round  me  a 
minute  after.  Still  nothing  seemed  to  touch  me. 
They  durs  n't  come  to  close  quarters  with  the 
sword,  for  the  axe  had  a  devil  of  a  long  reach,  a&I 
they  durs  n't  use  pistols,  for  they  were  too  thick 
themselves.  I'm  hinged  if  I  don't  half  think  I 
should  have  been  there  till  now,  had  I  not  chanced 
to  hear  above  the  din  a  trumpet  from  somewhere 
far  in  the  rear  sound  '  Threes  about.'  Round  I 
wheeled,  still  thrashing  about  me  like  a  windmill, 
slap  through  the  heart  of  the  battery  again,  knock- 
ing over  an  artilleryman  or  two  as  I  passed,  and 
presently  overtook  a  small  batch  of  men  of  various 
regiments,  who,  under  Col.  Sewell,  of  the  8th,  were 
trying  to  retreat  in  some  kind  of  order.  I  wa*  as 
sober  as  a  bishop  by  this  time,  take  my  word  for 
it,  and  I  joined  them  right  cheerfully,  but  the 
chances  of  getting  back  again  to  our  own  side  of 
the  valley  looked  very  blue.  The  Russian  cavalry 
were  hard  on  our  heels,  and  we  suffered  sorely  from 
the  devilish  battery  in  our  rear,  which  kept  pelting 
into  the  thick  of  us,  without  much  discrimination 
between  friend  and  foe.  The  guns  on  those  forts 
on  our  left,  out  of  which  the  cowardly  Turks  had 
sneaked,  and  which  had  been  pounced  upon  by  the 
ns,  were  not  doing  us  much  good  neither,  I 
a.-.-ure  you,  and  it  was  for  all  the  world  like  being 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  Soon  what 
little  formation  we  had  got  was  knocked  to  pieces, 
and  then  the  word  was  '  Every  man  for  himself, 
and  God  help  the  hindmost.'  A  young  fellow  of 
the  11th  Hussars  and  myself  hung  together  for  a 
while,  both  of  us  trying  to  make  the  most  of  our 
blown  and  jaded  horses,  but  at  last  down  he  went, 
his  horse  shot  under  him  and  himself  wounded.     As 
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the  lad's  busby  rolled"  off,  when  his.  head  touched 
the  ground,  he  gave  a  look  up  at  rue  which  went 
to  my  heart,  rough  as  I  was.  God  pity  him,  he 
was  little  more  than  a  boy,  and  I  had  a  mother  my- 
self once.  I  was  out  of  the  saddle  in  a  twinkling, 
and  had  him  across  the  holsters  and  myself  in  the 
seat  again  only  just  in  time,  for  the  damnable  Cos- 
sacks were  down  upon  us  like  so  many  wolves. 
O !  he  was  a  good  plucked  one,  was  that  little 
Russian  horse;  right  gamely  did  he  struggle  with 
the  double  load  on  his  back,  and  hurrah  !  here  were 
the  heavies  at  last,  and  we  were  safe.  As  I  was  rid- 
ing to  the  rear  to  give  the  wounded  man  up  to  the 
doctor,  I  passed  close  under  the  staff,  who  were  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  above  me,  but  there  was  no  notice 
taken  of  me  that  I  perceived.  I  rode  up  to  our  own 
camp,  and  by  and  by  a  sergeant  came  and  made  a 
prisoner  of  me  for  the  crime  of  breaking  out  of  the 
guard-tent  when  confined  thereto,  —  a  serious  mili- 
tary offence,  I  can  tell  you.  I  was  n't  shot  for  it 
though,  for  next  day  I  -was.  brought  in  front  of 
Lucan,  who  was  in  command  of  the  cavalry,  and 
who  told  me  that  although  he  had  a  good  mind  to 
try  me  by  court-martial,  as,  he  said,  I  certainly  de- 
served, he  would  let  me  off  this  time  in  considera- 
tion of  the  use  I  had  made  of  the  liberty  I  had 
taken,  and  perhaps  he  would  do  more  for  me  if  I 
kept  sober.  And  that 's  how,  sir,  I  came  by  this 
little  medal,  which  is  Britain's  reward  for  distin- 
guished conduct  in  the  field.  Thank  you,  sir,  I  '11 
be  sure  to  drink  your  health." 
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•    THE  USE  OF  REFUSE. 

In  the  economy  of  Nature  waste  is  unknown,  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  with  her  nothing  is  lost.  That 
which  to  our  senses  appears  to  be  destroyed,  is  only 
changed  in  the  universal  alembic,  or  simply  removed 
from  one  place  to  another.  When,  in  the  midst  of 
the  parched  desert,  the  water-bag  borne  by  the 
camel  bursts,  the  liquid  may  be  absorbed  by  the 
burning  sand,  but  it  rests  there  only  for  a  brief 
space.  The  water  at  once  begins  to  evaporate, 
and  perchance  is  deposited  at  the  roots  of  some 
neighboring  date-tree,  whose  fruit  may  refresh  some 
succeeding  traveller.  Yet  the  loss  is  still  a  real 
calamity  to  the  caravan ;  though  Nature  will  not 
arrest  the  silent  action  of  her  laws  to  suit  the  local 
and  immediate  necessities  of  mankind.  That  the 
food  of  the  globe,  and  every  material  subserving 
man's  necessities  and  conveniences,  are  vastly  in 
excess  of  his  wants,  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt;  but  if  they  are  removed  by  vast  distances, 
by  oceans  and  deserts,  from  his  reach,  they  are  to 
him  practically  waste  substances.  It  is  no  consola- 
tion to  a  starving  people  to  say  that  such  supplies 
are  not  really  squandered :  to  them  they  are  as  use- 
less as  though  they  had  never  existed.  Man  that 
lives  from  day  to  day  must  be  able  to  realize  the 
gifts  of  Nature,  otherwise  he  perishes.  If  he  cannot 
avail  himself  of  the  abundant  table  she  spreads 
where  there  are  no  guests  to  partake  of  her  bounty, 
he  can  humbly  and  at  a  great  distance  imitate  her 
actions  and  copy  her  thriftiness.  The  science  of 
chemistry  has  put  into  his  hands  the  key  by  which 
many  of  her  secret  recesses  can  be  reached ;  and 
step  by  step,  like  a  timorous  child,  he  is  beginning  to 
wander  into  the  land  of  wonders  that  is  opened 
unto  him.  As  yet  he  is  only  on  the  threshold  of 
these  hidden  recesses ;  but  day  by  day  he  advances 
with  steps  more  assured,  and  is  beginning  to  see  that, 
with  much  scientific  labor,  he  can  accomplish  some 


things  which  Nature  is  always  accomplishing,  appar- 
ently without  effort,  by  the  action  of  her  eternal 
laws.  Many  costly  products  of  distant  lands  he  now 
procures  at  home  from  the  most  unlikely  sources. 
Scientific  investigation  has  made  "  Arabian  airs  "  from 
the  most  offensive  refuse,  and  calls  forth  splendid 
dyes  from  substances  pitchy  black.  In  this  way  our 
stores  are  replenished,  and  it  often  happens"  that 
dearth,  by  the  energy  it  gives  to  human  research,  is 
turned  into  plenty.  But  there  are  thousands  of 
materials  which  have  long  been  subservient  to  mean 
purposes,  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  strictly  be 
called  waste  substances,  that  are  yet  capable  of  tak- 
ing a  much  higher  place  in  the  world's  uses.  In 
this  respect  they  are  like  men.  A  lucky  accident 
may  give  an  individual  the  opportunity  of  displaying 
qualities  which  lead  to  a  throne ;  and,  in  the  same 
manner,  some  peculiar  want  may  transform  a  com- 
paratively worthless  article  to  a  high  place  in  com- 
mercial estimation.  In  the  arts,  vicissitudes  of  this 
kind  are  continually  taking  place.  There  are 
other  matters,  again,  that  are  at  present  altogether 
undeveloped ;  they  are  visible  to  the  eye,  but  we 
know  not  to  what  use  to  put  them.  They  consti- 
tute a  kind  of  available  reserve,  upon  which,  at  any 
moment,  we  may  have  occasion  to  draw. 

The  absolute  economy  of  Natui'e,  which  turns 
every  scrap  to  some  ultimate  account,  man  has  ne- 
cessarily observed,  and  when  compelled  by  circum- 
stances, as  in  China,  he  has  long  put  in  practice. 
But  our  strictest  economy  in  England  is  profuse 
waste  compared  with  the  care  with  which  every 
scrap  is  turned  by  the  Celestials  to  the  best  account. 
The  pressure  of  population,  which  has  brought  this 
thriftiness  about,  is,  however,  beginning  to  tell  upon 
European  people ;  and  thousands  of  materials  are 
now  turned  to  account,  that  not  very  long  ago  were 
utterly  unutilized.  And  thriftiness  begets  thrifti- 
ness, as  waste  begets  waste.  There  are  scores  of 
manufactures,  which  produce  by-products,  that  al- 
most necessitate  supplementary  factories  to  use  them 
up ;  and  we  shall  presently  show  that  in  one  prom- 
inent article  an  original  factory  is  supplemented  in 
this  manner  by  two  others,  the  one  digesting  the 
other's  refuse. 

The  refuse  of  one  household  seems  an  insignif- 
icant matter  in  detail,  and  not  worthy  of  much 
attention ;  but,  when  it  is  multiplied  by  the  five 
hundred  thousand  houses  in  the  metropolis,  it  forms 
an  item  of  no  mean  importance,  and  is  of  no  incon- 
siderable value.  Formerly,  the  dust-yards,  or  lay- 
stalls, as  they  were  called,  were  conspicuous  by 
their  hills  of  refuse,  which  towered  high  over  the 
surrounding  houses ;  upon  these  highlands  swine 
depastured,  and  we  are  told  that  there  was  no  fat- 
tening ground  like  these  dust-heaps,  full  as  they 
were  of  all  kinds  of  perishing  animal  and  vegetable 
refuse.  But  the  health  of  the  metropolis  was  of 
more  importance  than  the  fattening  of  hogs ;  and 
for  years  past  the  dust  contractors  have  been  obliged 
to  separate  and  disperse  their  rubbish  as  soon  as  the 
dust-carts  arrive.  A  more  interesting  example  of 
the  use  of  refuse  could  not  well  be  afforded  than  we 
find  in  the  yards  of  these  dust  contractors,  nor  a 
more  pregnant  example  of  the  value  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  that  which  householders  consider  a  mere 
nuisance,  to  be  got  rid  of  as  quickly  as  possible. 
That  which  we  throw  away  in  the  dust-bin,  day  by 
day,  because  we  fancy  it  is  an  eyesore  and  past 
repair,  is,  in  fact,  but  arrived  at  that  stage  in  its 
existence  at  which  it  is  destined  to  reascend  in  the 
scale  of  value,  and  once  more  minister  to  the  wants 
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of  men.  There  is  not  one  particle  in  the  heap  the 
scavenger  removes  from  our  houses  that  is  not 
again,  and  that  speedily,  put  inio  circulation  and 
profitably  employed.  No  sooner  is  the  dust  con- 
veyed to  the  yard  of  the  contractor,  than  it  is  at- 
tacked by  what  are  called  the  "  hill  women,"  who, 
sieve  in  hand,  do  mechanically  what  the  savant 
does  chemically  in  his  laboratory,  separate  the  mass, 
by  a  rude  analysis,  into  its  elements.  The  most 
valuable  of  these  items  are  the  waste  pieces  of  coal, 
anil  what  is  termed  the  "  breeze,"  or  coal  dust  and 
half-burnt  ashes.  The  amount  of  waste  that  goes 
on  in  London  households  in  this  item  of  coal  can 
hardly  be  conceived,  unless  the  spectator  sees  the 
quantity  that  is  daily  rescued  in  these  yards.  It 
may  be  measured  by  the  fact,  that,  after  selling  the 
larger  pieces  to  the  poor,  the  refuse  "  breeze  "  is 
suilicient  to  bake  the  bricks  that  are  rebuilding 
London.  Most  of  the  dust  contractors  are  builders 
as  well,  and  the  "  breeze  "  is  used  by  them  for  the 
purpose  of  embedding  the  newly  made  bricks  into 
compact  square  stacks,  which  are  seen  everywhere 
in  the  suburbs  of  London.  The  "  breeze  "  having 
been  fired,  the  mass  burns  with  a  slow  combustion, 
aided  by  the  circulation  of  air,  which  is  kept  up  by 
the  method  of  stacking;  and  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  weeks  the  London  clay  is  converted  into 
good  building  material.  Thus  our  houses  may  be 
said  to  arise  again  from  the  refuse  they  have  cast 
out,  and  not  only  are  the  bricks  baked  by  their  aid, 
but  they  are  built  in  part  with  mortar  made  from 
the  road  scrapings,  which  is  pounded  granite,  and 
combines  very  well  with  the  lime  and  ashes  of 
which  the  mortar  is  composed.  ■  Nay,  even  the 
compo,  with  which  some  of  the  smaller  houses  are 
faced,  is  very  largely  adulterated  with  this  partic- 
ular refuse. 

The  other  constituents  of  the  dust-heap  are  sep- 
arated by  the  sifters  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 
Round  every  hillock,  as  it  is  emptied,  they  congre- 
with  their  sieves ;  and,  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time,  bones,  rags,  paper,  old  iron,  glass,  and  bro- 
ken crockery  are  eliminated  from  the  mass,  and 
piled  in  separate  heaps.  The  bones  are  put  to  a 
score  of  different  uses.  Several  tons  are  picked 
weekly  out  of  the  metropolitan  dust ;  but,  of  course, 
this  does  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  animal 
refuse  of  this  kind,  but  only  that  taken  from  cooked 
meat.  After  we  have  discussed  the  joint  at  the 
table,  there  is  still  much  value  remaining  in  the 
residual  bones.  They  go  immediately  {o  the  boil- 
ing-houses, where  every  portion  of  fat  and  gelatine 
they  can  yield  is  extracted  ;  the  former  goes  to  the 
soap-maker,  the  latter  is  utilized  to  make  the  patent 
gelatine  packets  now  in  use  for  a  score  of  different- 
purposes.  The  bones  that  possess  any  size  and  sub- 
stance are  used  by  the  turners,  and  are  converted 
into  the  hundreds  of  knick-knacks  for  which  they 
are  suitable ;  possibly,  good  reader,  the  same  bone 
you  may  have  picked  at  dinner,  re-enters  your 
mouth  after  many  changes  in  the  shape  of  a  tooth- 
pick or  toothbrush  !  whilst  the  smaller  pieces  are 
calcined,  and  form  the  very  toothpowder  you  use 
with  it.  But  the  grand  destination  of  the  smaller 
fragments  is  the  earth.  Ground  very  fine,  and 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  they  make  the  celebrat- 
ed superphosphate  manure,  one  of  the  best  known 
fertilizers.  Thus  the  old  bone  goes  to  form  and 
nourish  new  bones.  The  wealth  of  England  has 
attracted  towards  herself  the  old  bones  of  half  of 
the  Continent,  not  only  animal  but  human,  for  many 
an  ancient  battle-field  has  been  searched  for  their 


valuable  remains,  —  thereby  enabling  us  to  grow 
such  splendid  crops  by  supplementing  the  resources 
of  our  fields.    Thus  the  threat  of  the  Giant  to  Jack  — 

"Let  him  be  live. 
Or  let  him  be  dead, 
I'll  grind  his  bones  to  make  my  bread  "  — 

is  no  fairy  tale  after  all,  but  a  common  verity. 
Another  very  important  product  extracted  from 
bones  is  phosphorus,  a  constituent  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  oue  of  the  substances  which  give  us 
light  in  the  match,  and  without  which  we  and  our 
households  would  fare  but  poorly.  The  fat  that  is 
saved  in  the  process  of  boiling  goes,  as  we  have  said, 
to  make  the  commoner  kind  of  soap,  or  is  useful  to 
the  arts  in  a  hundred  ways.  What  diverse  forms  of 
new  life  await  the  old  bone,  as  the  rag-picker  recov- 
ers it  from  the  ash-heap !  Its  substance,  in  the  form 
of  handles  of  knives,  chessmen,  paper-knives,  &c, 
mingles  with  the  every-day  concerns  of  life,  —  its  hard 
work  and  its  enjoyments  and  intellectual  amuse- 
ments ;  whilst  in  its  fluid  and  manurial  products  yet 
more  astonishing  changes  attend  it  the  moment  it 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer.  Its  fatty 
particles  give  us  cleanliness  and  purification  in  the 
form  of  the  "  bar  of  yellow  "  ;  and  its  phosphorus 
helps  to  give  us  ready  illumination.  The  difficulty 
we  feel  in  dealing  with  this  seeming  rubbish,  that 
we  kick  out  of  the  way  with  our  foot,  is  to  follow  it 
out  into  the  many  diverse  forms  it  assumes  upon  its 
resurrection. 

But  there  are  other  articles  in  the  dust-bin  which 
await  us,  —  for  instance,  there  are  scraps  of  paper. 
These  are  all  carefully  sorted,  the  white  from  the 
colored  and  the  printed.  The  soiled  pieces,  which 
cannot  be  profitably  re-manufactured  as  paper,  are 
used  to  make  papier-mache  ornaments,  or  dolls'- 
heads,  &c. ;  the  clean  paper  is  returned  to  the  mill, 
and  even  the  printed  paper  has  the  ink  discharged 
from  it,  and  goes  again  into  circulation.  Old  rags, 
of  course,  are  valuable  to  the  paper-maker,  although 
the  discovery  of  other  materials  will  possibly  render 
this  form  of  waste  not  quite  so  important  a  matter 
in  his  eyes  as  it  was  some  time  ago.  We  shall  re- 
vert to  this  question  more  at  length,  however,  when 
speaking  of  paper-making  materials.  But  what  can 
be  the  destination  of  greasy  dish-clouts  ?  Woollen 
material,  if  clean,  does  not  descend  to  the  earth  in 
the  scale  of  civilization ;  but  there  is  too  much  grease 
in  the  dish-clout  to  go  again  to  the  mill,  so  it  is  des- 
tined to  nourish  the  noble  hop  in  the  Kentish 
grounds.  As  the  old  saying  has  it,  "  When  things 
are  at  their  worst,  they  nlend."  Woollen  rags,  if 
they  happen  to  be  dyed  scarlet,  are  treated  for  the 
recovery  of  their  cochineal,  which  is  very  valuable 
for  dyeing  purposes,  &c. ;  and  other  valuable  colored 
rags  are  separated,  to  be  ground  up  and  make  flock- 
paper.  But  these  are  fancy  uses :  the  great  market 
for  all  old  woollen  fabrics  which  are  too  tattered  to  be 
worn  is  the  town  of  Batley  and  its  neighborhood, 
in  Yorkshire,  the  great  Shoddy  metropolis.  To  use 
the  words  of  a  contemporary :  — 

"  Not  the  least  important  of  the  manufacturing  is 
Batley,  the  chief  seat  of  the  great  latter-day  staple  of 
England,  Shoddy.  This  is  the  famous  rag-capital, 
the  tatter-metropolis,  whither  every  beggar  in  Eu- 
rope sends  his  cast-off  gentility  of  moth-eaten  coats, 
frowzy  jackets,  worn-out  linen,  offensive  cotton,  and 
old  worsted  stockings,  — this  is  their  last  destination. 
Reduced  to  filaments  and  greasy  pulp  by  mighty 
toothed  cylinders,  the  much-vexed  fabrics"  re-enter 
life  in  the  most  brilliant  forms,  —  from  solid  pilot 
cloths  to  silky  mohairs  and  glossiest  tweed.     Thus 
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the  tail-coat  rejected  by  the  Irish  peasant,  the  gabar- 
dine too  fine  for  the  Polish  beggar,  are  turned  again 
to  shiny  uses ;  reappearing,  it  may  be,  in  the  lustrous 
paletot  of  the  sporting  dandy,  the  delicate  riding- 
habit  of  the  Belgravian  belle,  or  the  sad,  sleek  gar- 
ment of  the  Confessor.     Such,  O  reader,  is  shoddy ! " 

We  all  remember  how  "  Devil's  dust "  was  de- 
nounced some  years  ago  in  Parliament.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  shoddy  which  created  it;  the  clothes  of 
Englishmen,  both  rich  and  poor,  would  be  augment- 
ed in  price  at  least  five-and-twenty  per  cent.  As  it 
is,  a  cheaper  woollen  garment  can  be  purchased  now 
than  thirty  years  ago,  notwithstanding  that  the  ex- 
penses of  living  have  considerably  augmented  since 
that  time.  Formerly  these  old  woollen  rags  went  to 
the  land ;  but  since  they  have  been  brought  back 
to  their  old  uses,  an  enormous  quantity  of  cloth- 
making  material  has  been  added  to  the  general  stock. 
As  long  ago  as  1858,  it  was  estimated  that 
38.880,000  lbs.  of  this  rag-wool  are  annually  worked 
up  into  cloth,  and  this  quantity*  was  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  the  importations  from  abroad,  which  were 
very  large  indeed.  In  the  nine  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  that  time,  the  quantity  must  have 
greatly  increased,  yielding  a  quantity  of  wool  equal 
to  many  million  fleeces  annually !  Cotton  and  woollen 
rags  are  both  valuable  commodities  when  separate, 
but  of  late  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  weave 
the  cotton  and  the  woollen  together.  The  warp 
being  of  the  latter  material  and  the  weft  of  the  for- 
mer, thus  mixed  together  they  were  both  spoilt,  as 
they  could  neither  be  converted  into  paper  nor 
cloth.  Many  endeavors  have  accordingly  been 
made  to  separate  them.  One  of  these  for  a  time 
succeeded.  The  woollen  fabric  was  saved,  and  the 
cotton  destroyed ;  but  it  has,  we  believe,  been  found 
that  the  felting  qualities  of  the  wool  thus  rescued 
were  injured  by  the  process  adopted.  Within  these 
last  few  years  the  original  process  ha3  been  reversed. 
These  "  Union  fabrics  "  are  now  placed  in  a  closed 
receiver,  and  subjected  to  steam  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature. The  result  is  that  the  cotton  comes  out 
pure  and  fit  for  the  paper-maker;  the  wool  is  re- 
duced to  a  dark  brown  powder,  known  as  the 
"  ulmate  of  ammonia,"  and  is  employed  to  enrich 
manures  which  are  poor  in  nitrogen.  So  much  for 
old  rags. 

But  we  are  far  from  having  exhausted  the  contents 
of  the  dust-bin  yet.  There  is  the  old  iron,  battered 
saucepans,  old  housemaids'  pails,  rusty  hoops,  horse- 
shoes, and  nails  from  the  road.  All  soldered  arti- 
cles have  the  solder  extracted  from  them  (as  it  is 
more  valuable  than  the  iron),  and  the  cheaper  metal 
is  then  remelted.  The  horseshoe  nails  are  not 
mixed  with  the  common  cast-iron,  as  they  are  much 
sought  after  by  gun-makers  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing Stubb  twist  barrels.  This  is  a  roundabout 
way  to  get  tough  iron  it  is  true,  and  it  remains  as 
an  instance  of  an  improved  product  brought  about 
by  accident ;  it  is  like  the  Chinese  method  of  dis- 
covering roast  pig.  Perhaps,  following  out  this  idea, 
some  quicker  and  less  laborious  method  of  making 
cohesive  gun-barrels  will  be  discovered  than  the 
banging  of  horses'  feet  upon  the  granite  pavement. 

Scraps  of  iron,  it  is  found,  may  be  made  very 
useful  in  securing  the  copper  that  runs  away  in  the 
streams  washing  veins  of  copper  pyrites.  In  the 
Mona  Company's  mines,  in  North  Wales,  old  pieces 
of  battered  iron  are  placed  in  tanks  into  which  these 
streams  are  collected;  the  copper  quickly  incrusts 
the  iron,  and  in  process  of  time  entirely  dissolves  it, 
so  that  a  mass  of  copper  takes  the  place  of  the  iron. 


The  residuum,  in  the  shape  of  a  colored  deposit,  is 
at  times  taken  out,  dried,  and  smelted.  Before  the 
adoption  of  this  plan,  a  great  deal  of  copper  escaped 
as  a  refuse  into  the  sea.  Indeed,  this  simple  labo- 
ratory device  has  become,  during  the  last  few  years, 
an  expedient  on  the  manufacturing  scale ;  the  poor- 
est copper  ores,  which  at  one  time  did  not  even  pay 
for  working,  now  have  the  metal  extracted  from 
them  at  a  profit,  by  a  process  of  which  this  is  the 
penultimate  stage. 

Glass,  so  much  of  which  in  its  manufactured  form 
is  destroyed  in  our  households,  is  carefully  collected, 
and  of  course  goes  again  to  the  melting-pot.  The 
most  fragile  and  destructible  of  materials '  when 
manufactured,  it  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  inde- 
structible of  all  known  substances;  and  very  possi- 
bly there  is  plenty  of  it  which  has  been  melted  over 
and  over  again  for  .centuries  now  doing  good  service 
in  the  world.  Glass  bottles,  especially  physic  bot- 
tles, go  to  the  dust-yards  with  great  regularity,  and 
with  the  same  regularity  they  find  their  way  back 
to  the  druggists'  shops,  going  the  same  dull  round 
year  after  year,  and  no  doubt  are  present  at  the 
death  of  many  to  whom  they  have  ministered.  Old 
boots  and  shoes,  when  not  too  far  gone,  find  their 
way  to  Monmouth  Street,  Seven  Dials,  where  they 
are  patched  up  with  heelball,  and  made  to  look  de- 
cent, even  if  they  should  not  prove  very  serviceable. 
In  any  case,  good  sound  pieces  of  leather  are  turned 
to  account.  India-rubber  goloshes,  and  all  articles 
made  of  caoutchouc,  whether  vulcanized  or  not,  are 
remelted  and  mixed  with  the  new  gum,  the  refuse 
being  obtainable  at  from  171.  to  18/.  per  ton,  and 
the  raw  material  at  not  less  than  200Z.  a  ton.  The 
dust-heap  is  now  pretty  well  exhausted ;  there  is 
the  soft  core  and  the  hard  core,  the  decaying  vege- 
table matter,  and  the  broken  crockery.  The  former 
goes  to  feed  the  pigs,  and  the  latter  makes  excellent 
foundations  for  roads.  The  vegetable  refuse  from 
Covent  Garden,  which  is  very  large,  is  removed 
morning  and  evening,  and  goes  to  feed  the  cows 
and  the  pigs  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  metropolis. 

•In  turning  to  animal  refuse,  we  may  refer  to  one 
disgusting  example  in  the  shape  of  dead  dogs  that 
are  seen  floating  on  the  Thames,  polluting  the  very 
water  we  drink.  Why,  we  ask,  should  they  not  be 
utilized  ?  In  Paris  and  New  York  every  portion 
of  the  carcass  of  a  dead  dog  is  utilized ;  they  are 
boiled  down  for  the  fat,  whilst  the  skins  are  sold  to 
glovers,  and  the  bones  go  to  make  superphosphate. 
Every  portion  of  a  dead  horse  finds  its  use ;  indeed, 
there  are  a  score  of  trades  which  depend  upon  the 
knacker's  yard.  In  Paris  the  carcasses  are  worth 
more  than  in  this  country,  inasmuch  as  the  working 
classes  eat  the  best  portions  of  the  flesh,  but  other- 
wise the  value  of  the  different  parts  is  about  equal. 
The  hair  is  a  well-known  refuse,  used  by  the  uphol- 
sterer, the  hide  goes  to  the  tanner  to  make  leather 
for  large  ledgers,  &c,  the  intestines  make  coarse 
gut-strings  for  lathes  and  wheel-bands,  the  fat,  which 
from  a  well-conditioned  horse  sometimes  amounts  to 
60  lbs.,  is  worth  6d.  per  lb.  The  hoofe  are  used 
either  by  the  turners  or  the  Prussian-blue  makers, 
and  the  bones  go  to  the  makers  of  ivory-black  and 
turners ;.  even  the  putrid  flesh  is  allowed  to  breed 
maggots,  which  our  Parisian  friends  sell  as  food  to 
fatten  fowls,  and  the  final  residue  is  turned  into  a 
trap  to  catch  rats.  Some  years  ago,  the  inhabitants 
of  Montfaucon,  near  Paris,  fearing  that,  like  the 
Bishop  of  Mayence,  they  might  be  eaten  up  by  the 
enormous  number  of  rats  which  congregated  there 
in  consequence  of  the  vicinity  of  slaughter-houses 
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for  horses,  caused  the  Government  to  appoint  a 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  the 
Commissioners  in  their  report  stated  that  the  pro- 
prietor of  one  of  the  slaughter-houses  had  openings 
made  in  the  walls,  and  deposited  therein  the  car- 
casses of  two  horses.  When  the  night  came  he 
stopped  up  all  the  holes,  and  went  in  with  his  men 
to  kill  the  rats.  Night  after  night  this  trap  was  set, 
and  at  the  end  of  one  month  he  had  killed  1 6,050 
rats.  As  the  furriers  will  buy  them  at  3s.  a  hun- 
dred for  their  delicate  fur,  he  did  not  make  a  bad 
thing  of  it.  The  skins  are  also  exceedingly  flexible 
and  fine,  being  far  more  resilient  than  even  the  best 
kid ;  so  much  so  that  the  glovers  buy  them  to  make 
the  thumbs  of  gloves 

We  will  now  draw  attention  to  a  discovery,  the 
credit  of  which  belongs  wholly  to  our  French  neigh- 
bors, and  which  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in  the 
history  of  agriculture.  Sheep  draw  from  the  land  on 
which  they  graze  a  considerable  quantity  of  potash, 
much  of  which  is  ultimately  excreted  from  the  skin 
with  the  sweat.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Chevreul 
that  this  peculiar  potash  compound  ("  suint  ")  forms 
no  less  than  one  third  of  the  weight  of  raw  merino 
wool ;  while,  of  ordinary  wools,  it  constitutes  about 
15  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  fresh  fleece.  As 
the  "suint"  may  be  extracted  by  mere  immersion  in 
cold  water,  it  is  easy  for  the  wool-manufacturers  to 
produce  more  or  less  concentrated  solutions  from 
which  the  potash  may  be  recovered  by  appropriate 
treatment.  The  development  of  the  new  industry 
is  principally  due  to  MM.  Maumene  and  Rogelet, 
and  their  process  is  probably  in  operation  at  most 
of  the  great  seats  of  the  wool  manufacture  in  France. 
The  plan  adopted  by  these  gentlemen  is  a  very  sim- 
ple one.  They  evaporate  the  solutions  which  :ire 
sent  to  them,  until  a  perfectly  dry  and  somewhat 
charred  residue  has  been  obtained.  This  is  placed 
in  retorts  and  distilled,  very  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  coal  is  distilled  at  gas-works  ;  and  the  re- 
sult is  that,  while  much  gas  is  evolved,  which  can 
be  used  for  illuminating  the  factory,  and  much  am- 
monia is  expelled,  which  can  be  collected  and  util- 
ized in  many  ways,  there  remains  a  residue,  which 
chielly  consists  of  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  chloride 
of  potassium.  These  three  salts  are  separated  by 
the  usual  method,  and  then  pass  into  commerce. 
Curiously  enough,  they  are  remarkably  free  from 
soda. 

The  wool  manufacturers  of  Rheims,  Elboeuf,  and 
Fourmies  annually  wash  the  fleeces  of  6,750,000 
sheep  ;  and  the  amount  of  potash,  reckoned  as  car- 
bonate, which  these  fleeces  would  yield,  if  all  sub- 
jected to  the  new  process,  represents  a  value  of 
80,000Z.  But  MM.  Maumene  and  Rogelet  calcu- 
late that  there  are  seven  times  as  many  sheep  in 
France  as  are  included  in  the  above  estimate  ;  and 
this  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  enormous  loss  in 
potassic  constituents  which  the  soil  of  an  agricultu- 
ral district  has  to  suffer.  The  practical  and  very 
obvious  moral  supplied  by  these  facts  does  not  yet 
appear  to  have  penetrated  the  mind  of  the  British 
farmer.  Nevertheless,  we  owe  a  duty  to  the  soil, 
and  the  neglect  of  it  may  almost  be  considered  as  a 
crime. 

Gas-tar,  and  ammoniacal  liquor  from  the  gas- 
works, not  many  years  ago  formed  one  of  the  most 
repulsive  nuisances  known  to  manufacturers.  It  was 
either  thrown  into  the  river,  where  it  floated  in  ghast- 
ly blue  patches,  under  the  name  of  Blue  Billy  ;  or, 
as  at  Edinburgh,  was  conveyed  away  stealthily  at 
night,  and  emptied  into  the  sea.     These  offensive 
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products  have  within  these  last  few  years  been  dis- 
tilled and  transferred  into  a  number  of  liquids  and 
solids,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  valuable.  The 
gas-tar,  a  material  with  soiling  powers  unequalled, 
and  with  an  odor  that  is  unapproachable,  yields  ben- 
zol, an  ethereal  body  of  great  solvent  powers,  which 
forms  the  principal  constituent  of  "benzine,"  the 
most  effectual  remover  of  grease  stains  known,  and 
generally  used  to  renovate  kid  gloves.  Benzol  pro- 
duces with  nitric  acid,  nitrol-benzol,  a  body  resem- 
bling in  odor  bitter-almond  scent,  which  is  largely 
employed  in  perfuming  soap.  Could  any  two  prod- 
ucts appear  more  antagonistic  to  the  substance 
from  which  they  spring  ?  From  the  same  tar  we 
have  various  mixtures  of  substances  chemically 
similar  to  benzol.  These  are  popularly  known'  as 
"  naphtha."  One  liquid  of  this  kind  is  the  gas- 
substitute  of  the  peripatetic  costermonger  and  cheap 
Jack,  besides  being  the  source  of  illumination  of 
many  large  factories  and  yards  in  which  night-work 
is  done.  Another  of  them,  mixed  with  turpentine, 
is  at  once  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  the  drawing- 
room,  where  it  appears  in  the  table  lamp  as  cam- 
phene.  Naphtha  is  also  frequently  used  in  dissolv- 
ing resins,  India-rubber  and  gutta-percha.  Lamp- 
black is  made  by  burning,  with  slight  access  of  air, 
the  least  volatile  components  of  gas-tar.  Moreover, 
if  these  be  melted  and  mixed  with  pebbles,  a 
valuable  paving  material  is  produced,  with  the 
appearance  of  which  most  of  us  are  familiar.  Red 
dyes,  but,  unfortunately,  of  only  ephemeral  beauty, 
can  be  made  from  that  once  dread  enemy  to  the  gas 
manufacturer,  naphthaline.  The  singular  thing  is 
that,  when  distilled  at  a  lower  temperature  than  is 
required  to  form  gas,  oil  comes  over  in  which  is 
comparatively  much  paraffin.  It  is  not,  however, 
from  coal,  but  from  certain  shales,  that  the  most 
abundant  yield  of  paraffin  is  thus  obtained.  This 
beautiful,  white,  and  crystalline  product  has  been 
applied  to  several  purposes.  When  mixed  with 
about  two  per  cent  of  stearin,  excellent  and  very 
<  heap  candles  can  be  made  of  it.  Melted  with  a 
little  oil,  it  furnishes,  as  Dr.  Stenhouse  has  shown, 
the  best  water-proofing  agent,  perhaps,  that  we  pos- 
it may  also  be  turned  to  good  account  as  a 
lubricant  for  machinery ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  in  "  paraffin  oil,"  the  manufacture  of 
which  has  acquired,  during  the  last  decade,  such 
gigantic  proportions.  The  watery  tar-liquor  con- 
tains ammonia,  very  extensively  used  in  the  arts. 
If  the  ammonia  produced  in  coke-making  could  be 
saved,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  it  would 
be  a  great  gain  to  agriculture,  as  from  the  million 
tons  of  coke  annually  made  in  England  at  least 
sixty  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  that  is  now  wasted 
could  be  utilized.  Mr.  Crace  Calvert,  in  his  paper 
read  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  referring  to  hydrochlo- 
rate  of  ammonia,  pointed  out  that  originally  the 
only  source  from  which  it  was  procured  was  a  dis- 
trict in  Egypt,  where  it  was  obtained  in  the  form  of 
sal  ammoniac,  by  heating  in  glass  vessels  the  soot 
which  had  been  produced  by  the  burning  of  camels' 
dung.  Now,  by  the  aid  of  science,  we  can  obtain  it 
from  a  score  of  sources  without  going  so  far  for  it  at 
charges  so  costly ;  and  one  of  these  sources  is  the 
watery  tar-liquor  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, 
which  yields  crude  sal  ammoniac  when  evaporated 
with  hydrochloric  (muriatic)  acid.  We  had  forgot- 
ten to  mention  that  among  the  light  oils  of  tar  were 
some  which,  mixed  with  the  heavy  oils,  are  very 
effective  in  preserving  wood  from  rotting,  and  a  very 
singular  product  called  tar-creosote  or  carbolic  acid, 
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which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  antiseptics  in 
existence,  and  is  evidently  destined  to  play  a  great 
part  in  the  world.  In  the  last  visitation  of  cholera 
to  London,  thousands  of  gallons  of  carbolic  acid  were 
used  to  disinfect  the  courts  and  alleys  of  the  city : 
and,  according  to  some  experiments  of  Mr.  Crookes, 
the  cattle-plague  itself  promises  to  succumb  to  this 
remarkable  agent. 

The  by-products  of  gas-works  are  now  so  valua- 
ble that  factories  are  actually  set  up  beside  them 
for  the  purpose  of  working  them  up.  On  Bow 
Common  a  company,  under  the  name  of  the  Gas 
Products  Utilizing  Company,  is  thus  located  beside 
the  Great  Central  Gas  Company.  Many  of  the 
products  mentioned  above  are  made  here,  beside 
others,  the  most  important  of  which  is  alum.  This 
product,  like  sal  ammoniac,  once  came  at  a  great 
cost  from  Egypt,  but  is  now  mainly  procured  from 
an  aluminous  shale,  which  forms  the  roof  of  coal- 
mines, and  which  has  to  be  brought  to  the  surface 
before  the  coal  can  be  gained:  This  was  for  a  long 
time  a  perfect  refuse  material,  covering  acres  of 
ground  like  the  spelter  and  cinder  heaps;  but  chem- 
istry has  found  it  out,  and  is  now  converting  it  into 
the  product  which  is  so  valuable  to  our  dyers  and 
calico-printers.  This  product  is  made  at  the  works 
we  have  mentioned  by  setting  fire  to  the  shale,  — 
the  carbon  and  sulphur  it  contains  being  sufficient 
for  that  purpose,  —  and  treating  the  friable  porous 
residuum  in  iron  pans  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  which 
is  added  the  ammonia  from  the  gas-liquor,  and  the 
three  bodies  combine  with  water  to  make  common 
or  ammoniacal  alum. 

When  one  goes  over  this  remarkable  list  of  ma- 
terials called  forth  by  the  aid  of  chemistry  from  the 
homogeneous-looking  substance  coal,  one  almost 
wonders  when  they  will  come  to  an  end  ;  from  the 
black  material  they  issue  forth  like  the  prisoners 
rising  from  the  gloomy  doorway  of  the  prison-house 
in  "  Fidelio,"  and  like  them  they  come  forth  to  lib- 
erty, to  enter  into  new  combinations.  We  may 
mention  that  from  one  of  the  products  of  the  coal 
distillation  made  at  this  factory  at  Bow  is  prepared 
the  impure  muriate  of  ammonia  in  crystals,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred  ;  and,  in  order  to  work  up 
this  salt  into  the  "  sal  ammoniac  "  of  commerce,  a 
chemical  firm  has  built  a  factory  adjoining.  Thus 
three  laboratories  placed  side  by  side  pass  on  from 
one  to  the  other  products,  which,  in  the  passage, 
suffer  transformations  quite  as  remarkable  as  any 
that  we  read  of  in  Arabian  story. 

Another  material  which  was  for  a  long  time  con- 
sidered a  noxious  refuse  in  the  old  method  of  man- 
ufacturing Price's  patent  candles  from  palm-oil  is 
glycerine,  a  colorless,  inodorous,  sweet,  syrupy  body. 
The  object  in  the  manufacture  of  the  candles  made 
from  this  oil  was  to  eliminate  this  substance,  which 
obstructed  the  steady  burning  of  the  candle,  and 
caused  an  unpleasant  smell  when  the  charred  end 
of  the  wick  gave  forth  smoke.  By  the  process  now 
adopted,  steam  at  a  temperature  of  550°  to  600° 
Fahrenheit  is  introduced  into  a  distillatory  appara- 
tus containing  a  quantity  of  palm-oil.  The  neutral 
fats  and  oils  act  chemically  on  the  steam,  forming 
fatty  acids  and  glycerine,  both  of  which  are  then 
distilled  together  into  a  receiver,  when  the  con- 
densed glycerine,  being  of  a  greater  specific  gravity 
than  the  fatty  acids,  sinks  below  them,  and  is  easily 
filtered  away.  Formerly  this  glycerine  passed  off 
into  the  Thames  as  a  refuse  substance ;  in  this  man- 
ner, when  the  Belmont  works  were  making  their 
full  supply  of  candles,  this  useful  material  escaped 


to  the  value  of  400Z.  per  week  !  Glycerine  is  very 
valuable  in  certain  skin  diseases  and  ear  affections, 
and  it  is  found  to  be  an  admirable  means  of  pre- 
serving all  perishable  matters,  meat  and  fish  being 

kept  in  it  for  months  perfectly  fresh 

Let  us  for  a  moment  turn  to  a  more  attractive 
subject,  —  from  the  fumes  that  destroy  life  to  Ara- 
bian odors  that  render  it  attractive.  To  chemistry, 
modern  perfumery  is  perhaps  more  indebted  than 
any  other  art  that  conduces  to  the  luxury  of  life. 
2searly  every  article  of  the  toilet-bottle  or  the  sach- 
et is  made  from  waste,  sometimes  from  most  inodor- 
ous matters.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  all  the 
essences  of  flowers  are  produced  by  distillation ;  this 
is  far  from  being  the  case  ;  some  of  them  would  be 
seriously  injured  by  such  a  process,  and  are  caught 
and  fixed,  as  it  were,  by  what  may  be  termed  a  fat- 
trap.  In  the  flower  season  at  Cannes,  plates  of  glass 
are  thinly  covered  with  clarified  inodorous  fat ;  upon 
or  under  this  fat  the  flowers  are  placed,  and  the  pow- 
er this  substance  has  to  absorb  and  retain  perfumes  is 
astonishing.  On  these  sheets  of  glass  the  most  deli- 
cate odors  are  thus  fixed,  almost  as  securely  as,  on 
the  collodion-prepared  plates,  the  most  delicate 
pictures  are  retained.  In  this  way  the  jasmine, 
the  violet,  the  tuberose,  and  orange  perfumes  travel 
across  France,  and  arrive  here  as  pure  as  the  day 
they  were  given  forth  from  the  flowers  themselves. 
The  emancipation  of  the  odor  from  its  imprisonment 
is  very  simple ;  the  fat,  cut  into  small  cubes,  is  placed 
in  spirits  of  wine,  and  the  delicate  essence  immedi- 
ately deserts  the  coarse  fat  for  the  more  spiritual 
solvent.  It  may  not  be  quite  correct  to  speak  of 
these  odors  as  waste  matters,  because  the  flowers 
are  grown  for  the  purpose  of  their  production,  and 
for  that  only,  but  there  are  many  fragrant  airs  which 
now  go  to  waste  in  our  gardens  that  may  be  secured 
with  a  little  trouble.  Mr.  Piesse,  in  his  interesting 
work  on  perfumery,  says  that,  "  whilst  cultivators 
of  gardens  spend  thousands  for  the  gratification  of 
the  eye,  they  altogether  neglect  the  nose.  Why 
should  we  not  grow  flowers  for  their  odors  as  well 
as  for  their  colors  ?  "  and  we  may  add  that  ladies 
may  utilize  some  of  our  own  waste  garden  perfumes 
v<.-ry  easily  and  with  pecuniary  advantage  to  them- 
selves. Heliotrope,  the  lily  of  the  valley,  honey- 
suckle, myrtle,  clove  pink,  and  wallflower  perfumes, 
such  as  we  get  in  the  shops,are  made-up  odors,  cun- 
ningly contrived  from  other  flowers.  Yet  they  ma  v 
be  made  pure  with  a  little  trouble.  "  I  want  helio- 
trope pomade,"  says  Mr.  Piesse  in  despair;  "I 
would  buy  any  amount  that  I  could  get."  And  the 
way  to  get  it  is  very  simple.  If  there  is  a  glue-pot 
in  the  house,  and  it  happens  to  be  clean,  fill  it  with 
clarified  fat,  set  it  near  the  hot-house  fire,  or  ajiy 
other  fire,  just  to  make  the  fat  liquid,  and  throw  in 
as  many  heliotrope  flowers  as  possible,  let  them 
remain  for  twenty-four  hours,  strain  off  the  fat  and 
add  fresh  ones,  repeat  this  process  for  a  week,  and 
the  fat  will  have  become  a  pommade  a  la  heliotrope. 
The  same  process  may  be  gone  through  with  all  the 
other  flowers  mentioned.  A  lady  may  in  this 
manner  make  her  own  perfume,  and  Ave  may  add  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Piesse,  "  one  that  she  cannot  obtain 
for  love  or  money  at  the  perfumer's."  The  same 
gentleman,  in  a  letter  to  the  "  Society  of  Arts' 
Journal,"  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  flowers 
of  great  value  are  a  real  waste  product  in  our  colo- 
nies. "  In  Jamaica,  St.  Helena,  and  many  other 
places,  orange-blossoms  and  jasmine  flowers  are 
very  abundant;  but  no  effort  is  made  to  save  or 
economize  their  fragrance,  although  the  ottos  pro- 
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cured  from  them  are  nearly  as  valuable  as  gold, 
•weight  for  weight,  and  for  these  England  pays 
pretty  dearly  to  France  and  Italy." 

Some  of  the  more  delicate  perfumes  are  entirely 
guiltless  of  ever  having  had  their  homes  in  flowers; 
indeed  they  are  made  by  chemical  artifice,  con- 
cocted, in  short,  from  oils  and  aethers,  many  of  them 
of  a  most  disgusting  kind,  the  by-products  and  ref- 
use of  other  matters.  Professor  Lyon  Playfair,  in  a 
lecture  delivered  in  1852,  referring  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  preceding  year,  says :  — 

"  Commercial  enterprise  has  availed  herself  of 
this  fact,  and  sent  to  the  Exhibition,  in  the  forms 
of  essences,  perfumes  thus  prepared.  Singularly 
enough,  they  are  generally  derived  from  substances 
of  intensely  disgusting  odor.  A  peculiarly  fetid 
oil,  termed  "  fusel"  oil,  is  formed  in  making  brandy 
and  whisky.  This  fusel  oil,  distilled  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  acetate  of  potash,  gives  the  oil  of  pears. 
The  oil  of  apples  is  made  from  the  same  fusel  oil  by 
distillation  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of 
potash.  The  oil  of  pine-apples  is  obtained  from  a 
product  of  the  action  of  putrid  cheese  on  sugar,  or 
by  making  a  soap  with  butter  and  distilling  it  with 
alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  now  largely 
employed  in  England  in  the  preparation  of  pine- 
apple ale  :  oil  of  grapes,  and  od  of  cognac,  used  to 
impart  the  flavor  of  French  cognac  to  British  brandy, 
are  little  else  than  "  fusel "  oil. 

"  The  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  now  so 
largely  employed  in  perfuming  soap  and  flavoring 
confectionery,  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  the  fetid  oils  of  gas-tar.  Many  a  fair  fore- 
head is  damped  with  the  oil  de  milletleurs,  without 
knowing  that  its  essential  ingi-edient  is  derived 
from  the  drainage  of  the  cowhouse  !  The  winter- 
green  oil  imported  from  New  Jersey,  being  pro- 
daced  from  a  plant  indigenous  there,  is  artificially 
made  from  willows,  and  a  body  procured  from  a 
distillation  of  wood.  All  these  are  a  direct  modern 
appliance  of  science  to  an  industrial  purpose,  and 
imply  an  acquaintance  with  the  highest  investiga- 
tions of  organic  chemistrj'.  Let  us  recollect  that 
the  oil  of  lemon,  turpentine,  oil  of  juniper,  oil  of 
roses,  oil  of  copaiba,  oil  of  rosemary,  and  many  other 
oils,  are  identical  in  composition,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  conceive  that  perfumery  may  derive  still  further 
aid  from  chemistry." 

Dyes,  like  perfumes,  are  often  .derived  from  the 
most  repulsive  sources :  gas-tar  gives  the  magenta 
and  mauve  so  fashionable  of  late  ;  picric  acid,  from 
the  same  source,  produces  orange  and  yellow  tones. 
The  beautiful  color  ultramarine  was  formerly  made 
of  Lapis  Lazuli,  and  was  far  too  precious'an  article 
to  be  used  by  the  calico-printers ;  but  the  modern 
chemist,  having  discovered  the  elements  of  which  it 
is  made,  now  builds  it  up  artificially.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  results  of  scientific  knowledge, 
and  was  probably  the  first  triumph  of  synthetical 
chemistry.  The  costly  pigment,  that  we  treasured 
up,  is  now  made  artificially  at  Is.  per  pound  !  The 
method  of  applying  it  to  cloth  is  very  ingenious. 
As  it  is  insoluble,  how  was  it  to  be  made  to  adhere 
to  the  material  ?  Chemists  answered  the  question  by 
mixing  it  with  albumen,  which,  coagulating  by  heat, 
fixed  it  firmly  on  the  fabric  to  which  it  was  applied. 
The  waste  heaps  of  spent  madder  were  formerly  a 
great  nuisance,  and  were  often  thrown  away,  of 
course  into  those  great  carriers,  —  streams  and  riv- 
ers ;  hence  the  water  in  the  neighborhood  of  dye- 
works  was  always  polluted  ;  it  is  now  found  that  at 
least  one  third  of  this  hitherto  waste  product  can  be 


saved  by  being  treated  with  a  hot  acid.  Prussian- 
blue  is  made  from  pieces  of  horse-hoof,  or  refuse 
woollen  material,  by  fusion  with  iron  and  alkali.  A 
few  years  ago,  the  scientific  world  was  startled  hy 
the  announcement  that  means  had  been  arrived  at 
of  extracting  the  green  coloring  matter  (chlorophyll) 
from  grass,  leaves,  &c.  To  utilize  the  bloom  of 
spring  was  indeed  a  daring  idea,  and  by  no  means 
impossible  of  accomplishment;  but  that  excellent 
intention  has  been  baffled  by  the  extreme  alterabil- 
ity  of  the  color  in  question. 

The  refuse  vitreous  product  of  smelting  furnaces, 
which  is  more  commonly  known  under  the  term 
"  slag,"  is  produced  in  such  prodigious  quantities, 
that  few  people  who  have  travelled  can  have  failed 
to  observe  the  manner  in  which  it  encumbers  the 
ground  in  the  neighborhood  ef  large  iron  foundries, 
where,  indeed,  it  rises  to  the  dimensions  of  high 
hills,  and  often  covers  many  acres  of  ground.  The 
manner  in  which  it  is  going  on  increasing  is  very 
extraordinary ;  not  less  than  eight  million  tons  a 
year  are  produced  in  Great  Britain  alone.  If  any 
use  could  be  made  of  this  waste,  the  profit  to  the 
iron-master  would  be  great;  for,  independently  of 
the  room  it  Lakes  up,  the  cost  of  removing  it  is  never 
less  than  a  shilling,  and  sometimes  amounts  to  three 
shillings,  per  ton.  Of  course  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  turn  it  to  account,  but  hitherto  with- 
out much  success ;  in  the  neighborhood  of  iron  foun- 
dries are  walls  built  of  slabs,  with  bevilled  coping- 
stones  cast  in  this  material,  and  they  appear  to  be 
indestructible,  but  those  we  have  seen  are  too  ugly 
in  appearance  —  being  rough  and  black  —  to  gain 
the  attention  of  the  architect ;  yet  there  seems  no 
reason  why  the  material  may  not  be  improved  and 
used  ornamentally  in  building.  An  American  gen- 
tleman some  few  years  ago  took  out  patents  in  vari- 
ous countries  for  its  application  to  ornamental  pur- 
poses ;  but  he  proposed  not  to  take  the  slag  with 
all  its  impurities  as  it  comes  from  the  furnace,  but 
to  refine  and  purify  it,  and,  if  necessary,  to  impart 
to  it  different  colors.  Slag  is,  in  fact,  very  like  lava, 
and  is  allied  nearly  to  the  rocks  of  igneous  origin 
which  form  our  most  durable  building  stone.  But 
granite  itself  is  far  below  purified  slag  in  density 
and  powers  of  resistance  to  crushing ;  this  substance, 
indeed,  bears  six  times  the  pressure  of  the  black 
marble  of  Italy,  one  of  the  hardest  building  materi- 
als ever  used.  When  purified  from  mechanical 
mixtures,  slag  will  run  into  moulds  and  take  delicate 
impressions,  which  render  it  very  valuable  for  all 
kinds  of  ornamental  work.  The  vitreous  nature  of 
the  material  makes  it  particularly  applicable  for  build- 
ing purposes  in  all  places  where  moisture  has  to  be 
encountered ;  every  common  brick,  it  is  well  known, 
takes  up  one  pound  of  water,  whereas  these  slag- 
made  slabs  are  impervious  to  wet,  and  are  almost 
indestructible.  Some  tiles  made  of  this  material 
were  laid  down  in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  in  Paris, 
some  years  since,  and  may  be  there  now,  for  what 
we  know  to  the  contrary. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  refuse  product  that 
can  be  mentioned  as  proceeding  from  a  systematic 
manufacturing  process  is  that  known  as  "  soda 
waste."  Large  quantities  of  this  substance  are  re- 
jected as  useless  by  most  alkali-works ;  and  it  has 
been  for  many  years  at  once  a  problem  and  a  re- 
proach to  chemistry.  The  magnitude  of  our  loss 
may  be  imagined,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  fact 
that  almost  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  employed 
in  making  washing-soda  is  removed,  in  chemical 
combination,  as  a  constituent  of  this  waste.     Such  a 
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circumstance,  did  not,  of  course,  escape  the  attention 
of  scientific  men  ;  and  many  methods,  some  of  them 
extremely  ingenious,  were  devised  for  the  recovery 
of  the  sulphur.  All  of  these,  though  succeeding 
completely  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  shared  in 
one  important  defect,  —  they  did  not  pay  the  man- 
ufacturer. The  offensive  heaps,  therefore,  contin- 
ued to  be  a  most  serious  local  annoyance,  by  evolv- 
ing foul  and  injurious  gases,  and  were  a  source  of 
litigation  until,  within  only  the  last  few  years,  the 
final  removal  of  the  nuisance  was  satisfactorily  ac- 
complished, and  declared  to  be  a  profitable  under- 
taking. The  processes  in  actual  employment  would 
not  be  understood  by  a  non-technical  reader ;  but 
we  may  state  that  none  of  them  involve  the  intro- 
duction of  any  material  which  the  works  themselves 
.  do  not  at  present  furnish.  France  has,  perhaps, 
taken  the  lead  in  this  matter ;  but  several  English 
manufactories  are  busy,  and  successful,  at  the  new 
processes.  Some  of  the  sulphur  thus  prepared  was 
shown  at  the  last  Exposition  in  Paris ;  but  much  of 
it  is  converted  into  hyposulphites,  another  form  in 
which  it  has  been  several  times  exhibited.  Both 
the  sulphur  and  hyposulphites  thus  produced  are 
now  made  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  the  recovery 
is  complete.  We  may,  then,  congratulate  ourselves 
on  having  witnessed  this  important,  and  indeed 
necessary,  victory. 

The  utilization  of  the  waste  food  of  South 
America,  if  it  could  be  accomplished  profitably, 
would  be  the  greatest  possible  boon  to  the  poor. 
In  the  vast  prairies  of  America,  extending  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Missouri,  bisons  roam  freely  in 
droves  too  large  for  the  eye  to  compass,  but  certain- 
ly numbering  many  hundred  thousand  beasts.  In 
the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  the  wild  oxen  are  at 
present  slaughtered  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred 
thousand  annually  for  their  hides  and  skins,  the  flesh 
being  an  absolute  waste,  civilization  not  having  yet 
arrived  in  these  regions  at  the  simple  process  of 
cutting  the  flesh  into  long  slips,  and  then  drying  it 
in  the  sun,  in  which  form  it  comes  from  the  River 
Plate  to  the  Southern  States  of  America,  and  is 
there  eaten  by  the  negro  population  in  the  form  of 
jerked  beef.  In  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  there  is 
an  abundance  of  ox  flesh  wasted,  the  immense  herds 
of  this  quarter  of  Europe  being  slaughtered  simply 
for  their  fat  and  horns.  Some  of  this  beef,  and 
some  also  from  Australia,  has  come  over  to  this 
country  in  hermetically  sealed  cases ;  and  capital 
food  it  is,  much  better  than  the  salt  junk  upon 
which  we  used  to  feed  our  navy,  but  it  has  not 
yet  made  a  footing  among  our  population,  al- 
though it  can  be  sold  in  London  at  sixpence  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Simmonds,  in  a  paper  contributed  to  the 
"  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,"  in  speaking  of 
the  vast  sources  of  unutilized  food  that  exist  in 
different  quarters  of  the  globe,  states  that  the  quan- 
tity of  animal  matter  wasted  in  the  Newfoundland 
cod-fishery  is  120,000  tons  annually.  Surely,  if  none 
of  this  can  be  secured  for  food,  it  may  be  made 
available  for  some  other  useful  purpose.  Professor 
Way  has,  we  understand,  prepared  a  manure  from 
refuse  fish  which  contains  a  very  high  percentage 
of  ammoniacal  salts  and  phosphate  of  lime.  We 
are  told,  indeed,  that  the  guano  islands  will  be 
exhausted  by  the  year  1888,  or  thereabouts;  and  if 
in  the  mean  time  we  have  not  brought  our  own 
sewage  into  use,  our  agriculturists  will  be  sorely 
pressed  for  a  powerful  fertilizer.  The  enormous 
number  of  horses  in  Buenos  Ayres  renders  them  of 


little  commercial  value ;  but  it  is  certainly  odd  to 
hear  that  the  number  of  mares  slaughtered  in  that 
country  merely  for  their  hides  and  grease  is  so  great, 
that  it  is  found  economical  to  light  the  city  of  that 
name  with  gas  made  from  the  fat  of  these  animals. 
Again  Mr.  Simmonds  tells  us  that  from  18,000  to 
20,000  elephants  are  killed  annually  to  furnish  the 
ivory  used  by  the  Sheffield  manufactures.  Ele- 
phant's flesh  is  very  good ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Gordon 
Cumming  spoke  rapturously  in  his  volumes  on 
African  travel  about  the  delicacy  of  elephant's  feet; 
not  that  we  think  it  likely  that  the  flesh  of  this  ani- 
mal will  ever  come  into  use  among  ourselves,  or  that 
we  shall  ever  benefit  by  the  superfluity  of  green  turtle 
to  be  found  in  the  bays  of  the  Bonin  Islands,  where 
they  are  so  numerous  "  that  they  quite  hide  the  color 
of  the  shore,  and  many  are  from  3  to  4  cwt.  each." 
Possibly,  if  we  cannot  bring  the  turtles  to  our  Alder- 
men, in  times  to  come  our  Aldermen  may  make 
trips  to  this  turtle  paradise.  But  there  is  no  know- 
ing what  science  may  do  for  us  even  with  re- 
spect to  preserving  all  this  superabundant  flesh 
and  green  fat.  Who  would  have  dared  to  pre- 
dict, five-and-twenty  years  ago,  that  pine-apples 
would  be  sold  about  the  streets  at  6d.  each,  and 
would  become  as  familiar  to  our  street  gamins  as 
apples  ? 

Among  the  more  curious  examples  of  the  use  of 
refuse,  we  may  mention  that  album  grsecum  is  col- 
lected from  the  dog-kennels,  for  the  purpose  of 
cleansing  the  pores  of  goat-skins  previously  to  their 
being  tanned  for  Morocco  leather.  As  many  as  fifty 
people,  we  are  told,  whose  wages  are  not  less  than 
5,000Z.  a  year,  are  employed  in  collecting  this  sub- 
stance in  the  metropolis.  The  production  of  albumen- 
ized  paper  for  the  purposes  of  the  photographer  con- 
sumes a  large  number  of  the  whites  of  fresh  eggs, 
and  consequently  the  yolks  for  a  considerable  time 
were  considered  a  waste  substance.  In  France, 
where  they  are  very  quick  at  utilizing  any  refuse- 
matter,  a  maker  of  "  colifichets  "  —  those  yellow- 
looking  unsubstantial  articles,  whether  food  for  man 
or  bird  the  Briton  is  at  a  loss  to  make  out  —  was 
some  years  ago  suddenly  enabled  to  cut  out  all  the 
rivals  in  his  trade  by  the  low  price  at  which  he  sold 
them.  After  a  little  time  the  mystery  came  out ; 
these  "  colifichets  "  are  made  principally  of  the  egg- 
yolk,  and  to  provide  this  ingredient  the  clever 
Frenchman  had  made  a  contract  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal photographers  for  the  cheap  purchase  of  this 
refuse  of  their  profession.  In  England  the  confec- 
tioners now  obtain  this  substance  from  the  same 
source.  There  must  be  a  great  abundance  of  it  in 
the  market,  and  in  consequence  cheesecakes  ought 
to  be  cheap ;  at  all  events  the  price  should  depend 
upon  the  fluctations  of  personal  vanity.  When 
there  is  a  great  run  upon  the  photographers,  in  fine 
weather,  there  ought  to  be  a  decline  in  this  particu- 
lar delicacy.  Old  and  spoiled  photographs  them- 
selves are  a  very  valuable  waste,  in  consequence  of 
the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  they  contain,  which  is 
recovered  by  simply  burning  them,  and  from  the 
washings  of  the  prepared  paper  they  are  secured  by 
evaporation.  The  amount  of  refuse  silver  thus 
recovered  amounted  in  one  large  photographic 
paper  establishment  to  1,000/.  in  one  year.  Every 
refuse  of  the  precious  metals  is  most  carefully  col- 
lected. A  jeweller's  leather,  old  and  well-worn,  is 
worth  a  guinea ;  and  what  are  termed  "  sweeps,"  or 
the  dust  collected  in  the  leathern  receptacle  that  is 
suspended  under  every  working  jeweller's  bench,  is  a 
regular  article  of  trade.     A  worker  in  the  precious 
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metals  can  always  obtain  a  new  waistcoat  for  an  old 
one,  in  consequence  of  the  valuable  dust  adhering 
to  it.  Bookbinders  doing  a  large  business  tell 
almost  incredible  tales  of  the  amount  of  gold  they 
collect  from  the  floors  and  the  rags  of  the  binders. 

To  the  literary  world  the  utilization  of  some  waste 
or  undeveloped  substance,  as  a  substitute  for  or  aid 
to  rags,  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  must  be  a  mat- 
ter of  great  interest ;  for,  whilst  many  sources  from 
which  we  once  procured  rags  are  now  cut  off,  the 
cheap  literature  of  the  country  has  increased  the  de- 
mand in  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  reduction 
of  the  stamp  duty  has  enormously  augmented  the 
sale  of  newspapers,  and  the  paper-makers  have  con- 
sequently long  been  at  their  wits'  end  to  find  some 
new  material  suitable  for  paper-making.  In  look- 
ing over  the  patents  that  have  been  taken  out  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  for  such  fibres  for  this 
purpose,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  being  struck  with 
the  number  that  have  been  put  forth  as  suitable. 
Wood-shavings,  nettles,  hop-bines,  bindweed,  the 
barks  of  various  trees,  in  fact  every  material  of  a  fi- 
brous nature  that  will  pulp,  has  been  proposed  and 
eagerly  supported.  Among  all  these,  two  only  have 
come  before  the  world  commercially,  —  straw  and 
Esparto.  The  former  cannot  be  called  a  waste  mate- 
rial, inasmuch  as  it  is  already  extensively  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes;  therefore  any  new  demand  upon 
it  must  certainly  end  in  considerably  increasing  its 
value,  and  therefore  in  withdrawing  it  from  many 
uses  to  which  it  is  at  present  applied.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  however,  that  it  makes  a  very  good  manu- 
script paper,  but  for  books  and  newspapers  the 
amount  of  .silica  it  contains  renders  it  very  brittle. 
The  Morning  Star  is  or  was  printed  upon  it,  and 
it  is  more  or  less  in  demand ;  but  the  paper-makers 
tell  us  the  trade  do  not  like  it,  and  they  have  long  been 
eager  for  some  more  tenacious  substance.  This  they 
appear  to  have  at  last  obtained  in  Esparto.  In  look- 
ing back  at  the  list  of  patents  we  find  that  this  sub- 
stance was  made  the  subject  of  one  in  1852  by  Jean 
Antoine  Farina,  and  again  in  1854  and  1856  by 
James  Murdock  and  Thomas  Routledge.  Indeed 
the  French  Government,  previously  to  the  earliest 
of  these  dates,  had  its  eye  upon  this  useful  grass  as  a 
substitute  for  rags ;  specimens  of  it,  and  also  of  paper 
made  from  its  fibre,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  Algerian 
section  of  French  products,  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1851.  The  "  Akhbar  "  daily  paper  has  been  print- 
ed in  Algiers  for  years  upon  it,  and  it  was  intro- 
duced to  the  whole  world  in  the  "  Exposition  "  of  last 
year,  —  the  catalogue  of  which  is  printed  upon  paper 
made  from  esparto  alone.  The  grass  known  to 
botanists  by  the  name  Stipa  (or  macrochloa)  te- 
nacissima  grows  wild  upon  both  sides  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, for  about  five  degrees  of  longitude.  It 
comes  on  the  European  side,  from  the  east  coast  of 
Spain,  principally  from  Carthagena,  Almeria,  Aque- 
las,  &c,  where  it  has  long  been  used  for  making 
mats,  ropes,  soles  of  sandals,  and  the  Iberian  scourg- 
es of  Horace  (Epod.  iv.)  ;  and  it  appears  that  any 
quantity  of  it  may  be  obtained  from  Algeria,  where 
it  is  a  most  abundant  weed.  We  have  by  us  at  the 
present  moment  a  bundle  of  this  weed,  sometimes 
miscalled  broom,  some  pulp,  and  some  paper  made 
from  it.  It  is  white  and  very  tenacious  in  fibre,  and 
we  hear  that,  after  rags,  it  is  certainly  the  best  ma- 
terial yet  discovered  for  the  making  of  paper.  The 
favor  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  British  paper-maker 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  between  65,000 
and  70,000  tons  of  this  broom  were  imported  into 
this  country  for  paper-making  purposes  in  the  year 


1866.  It  was  imagined  that  in  the  opening  of  the 
China  trade  large  supplies  of  cotton  refuse  would  be 
obtainable  from  the  teeming  population  of  that 
country,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  all  old  rags  in 
that  provident  empire  were  used  up  in  making  the 
thick  soles  of  boots. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  article,  of  course  it  is 
only  possible  to  touch  upon  the  more  important  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  refuse.  There  are  doubtless  many 
that  we  have  omitted  to  mention,  that  might  have 
been  included  with  advantage ;  but  we  have  given 
examples  enough  to  show  that  civilization  is  every 
day  adding  enormously  to  the  useful  products  of  the 
world,  both  by  economizing  her  resources,  and  by 
calling  new  ones  forth  by  the  aid  of  chemistry.  In 
conclusion,  we  may  allude  to  one  matter  which  con- 
cerns us  as  a  manufacturing  nation  most  nearly. 
Shall  we  ever  discover,  and  b,e  able  to  utilize,  new 
combinations  of  the  forces  of  Nature  ?  Mr.  Bab- 
bage  thinks  so ;  and  however  much  practical  men 
may  regard  this  as  a  philosophical  dream,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  dream  of  one  age  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  reality  of  those  which  succeed.  When 
Franklin  drew  electricity  from  the  clouds  by  means 
of  a  kite-strjng,  he  would  hardly  have  dared  to  haz- 
ard the  prophecy  that  in  the  next  century  a  string 
of  copper,  stretched  under  the  ocean,  would  form  the 
tongue  of  two  distant  nations. 

If  coal  should  fail  us,  as  many  people  believe  will 
be  the  case  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  centuries,  we 
shall  have  to  fall  back  upon  the  more  directly  ex- 
erted forces  of  Nature,  among  which  are  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tides,  and  the  tremendous  manufac- 
tories and  warehouses  of  heat  that  are  situated  in 
volcanic  mountains.  Mr.  Babbage,  in  his  "  Economy 
of  Manufactures,"  makes  a  forecast  respecting  the 
possible  sources  of  such  power,  and  the  method  by 
which  it  may  be  exported  by  the  aid  of  another 
waste  material,  namely,  ice.  The  following  para- 
graph gives  us  a  notion  of  what  may  be  in  the  fu- 
ture a  gigantic  use  of  that  which  at  present  is  not 
only*  a  refuse,  but  sometimes  a  very  mischievous 
power :  — 

"In  Iceland  the  sources  of  heat  are  still  more 
plentiful ;  and  their  proximity  to  large  masses  of  ice 
seem  almost  to  point  out  the  future  destiny  of  that 
island.  The  ice  of  its  glaciers  may  enable  its  in- 
habitants to  liquefy  the  gases  with  the  least  expen- 
diture of  mechanical  forces ;  and  the  heat  of  its  vol- 
canoes may  supply  the  power  necessary  for  their 
condensation.  Thus,  in  a  future  age,  poicer  may 
become  the  staple  commodity  of  the  Icelanders,  and 
of  the  inhabitants  of  other  volcanic  districts ;  and 
possibly  the  very  process  by  which  they  will  procure 
this  article  of  exchange  for  the  luxuries  of  happier 
climates,  may  in  some  measure  tame  the  tremendous 
elements  which  occasionally  devastate  their  prov- 
inces." 

This  is  indeed  a  tremendous  prophecy,  but  did 
not  the  Greeks  anticipate  Mr.  Babbage  when  they 
made  Etna  the  forge  of  Vulcan  ? 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  IDENTIFICATION. 
A  man,  in  all  human  probability  an  escaped  luna- 
tic, named  Heasman,  was  found  on  Friday  week  in 
the  cupboard  of  a  house  in  Hackney  Wick,  dead. 
There  appeared  at  first  to  be  a  strong  presumption 
that  he  had  either  been  murdered  or  had  committed 
suicide  in  some  exceptional  and,  so  to  speak,  lunatic 
way ;  but  the  medical  evidence  tends  to  prove  sui- 
cide by  laudanum,  and  it  is  not  with  the  mode  of 
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his  death  that  we  are  just  now  concerned.  A  much 
stranger  question  arose  about  his  identification. 
Great  publicity  had  been  given  to  the  circumstances 
attending  the  discovery  of  his  body,  and  on  Sunday 
a  number  of  persons,  usually  provided  with  photo- 
graphs, visited  the  Hackney  dead-house  —  or  "  mor- 
tuary," as,  the  reporters  are  pleased  to  call  it  —  to 
see  if  the  features  corresponded  with  those  of  miss- 
ing friends.  It  is  strange,  but  certain,  that  no  rea- 
sonable cause  for  disappearance,  like  the  breaking 
of  the  ice  in  Regent's  Park,  is  ever  described  in 
London,  but  dozens  of  families  are  ready  to  testify 
that  one  of  their  members  has  disappeared.  Among 
the  inquirers  was  Dr.  Ellis,  Medical  Superintendent 
of  St.  Luke's,  who  recognized  the  body,  showed  that 
the  clothes  were,  beyond  all  doubt,  those  of  a  patient 
in  St.  Luke's,  and  declared  that  the  name  of  the 

*  deceased  was  Heasman,  —  the  name  of  a  patient  who 
had  recently  escaped  from  the  establishment.  The 
name  on  the  stockings  worn  by  deceased  corre- 
sponded with  this  statement.  Dr.  Ellis  has  no  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  brother  of  the  unhappy 
man,  apparently  an  unexceptionable  witness,  con- 
firmed the  physician's  view.  The  body,  beyond  all 
doubt,  was  that  of  his  brother,  Mr.  B.  Heasman,  re- 
cently a  patient  in  St.  Luke's.  One  would  think 
such  a  mass  of  evidence  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  past 
any  reasonable  cavil,  yet  it  is  certain  that  one  vis- 
itor, totally  unconnected  with  the  asylum,  produced 
a  photograph  very  like  the  deceased ;  and  that 
another,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Banks,  positively  affirms 
that  the  body  is  that  of  her  husband,  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Charles  Banks,  a  commercial  traveller.  She  adhered 
to  this  statement  upon  oath  in  the  Coroner's  Court, 
her  two  sisters  partially  support  her,  and  she  has 
one  strong  circumstance  in  favor  of  her  statement. 
Before  she  had  seen  the  body  she  described  a  par- 
ticular wound  upon  the  little  finger,  which  wound 
appears  to  have  been  found.  Some  doubt  was 
thrown  upon  her  testimony  before  the  Coroner,  by 
a  suggestion  that  she  wanted  to  obtain  some  insur- 
ance depending  upon  her  late  husband's  death ;  but 
the  suggestion  was  not  supported,  and  the  balance 
of  evidence  goes  to  show  that  Mrs.  Banks,  though 
possibly  very  eager  to  be  certain  of  her  missing 
husband's  fate,  was  honest,  and  really  believed 
in  an  identity  which  nevertheless  is  completely  dis- 
proved. 

The  interest  felt  in  the  case,  an  interest  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  facts,  reveals  a 
curious  doubt  which  is  always  latent  in  the  public 
mind,  and  which  has,  we  suspect,  as  much  justifica- 
tion as  popular  instincts  usually  have,  a  doubt 
whether  appearance  is  conclusive,  or   even  strong 

■  evidence  of  identity.  The  doubt  Is  probably  based 
upon  tradition,  which  deals  much  in  stories  of  mis- 
taken identity;  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it 
much  more  solid  than  either  policemen  or  artists 
would  be  willing  to  allow.  A  large  proportion  of 
ordinary  persons,  it  may  be  even  a  majority,  but 
certainly  a  very  large  proportion,  are  very  un- 
trustworthy witnesses  to  identity  when  dependent 
on  appearance  alone.  They  are  either  from  nature 
or  habit  incapable  of  appreciating  form,  and  form 
alone  is  the  unerring  proof  of  personal  identity. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  identification,  more 
especially  of  the  dead,  are  "to  them  insuperable.  In 
the  first  place,  people  are  much  more  similar  than 
we  always  remember.  Without  accepting  or  dis- 
puting the  extraordinary  idea  which  exists  in  so 
many  countries,  and  is  the  basis  of  so  many  fables, 


that  every  man  has  his  "  double  "  somewhere,  an 
individual  absolutely  identical  in  appearance  with 
himself,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  most  extraordi- 
nary likenesses  do  exist  among  persons  wholly  dis- 
connected in  blood,  that  there  are  faces  and  forms 
in  the  world  which  are  rather  types  than  individ- 
ualities, people  so  like  one  another  that  only  the 
most  intimate  friends  and  connections  can  detect 
the  difference.  The  likeness  of  Madame  Lamotte 
to  Marie  Antoinette  is  a  well-known  historic  in- 
stance, and  there  are  few  persons  who  have  not  in 
the  course  of  their  own  experience  met  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind.  The  writer  has  twice.  In 
one  case,  he  was  on  board  a  ship  in  which  were  two 
passengers,  who  neither  were,  nor  by  possibility 
could  be,  connected  by  birth  or  any  other  cir- 
cumstance whatever  except,  indeed,  caste.  Oddly 
enough,  they  were  unaware  of  a  likeness  which  was 
the  talk  of  the  ship,  dressed  in  the  same  style,  but, 
from  some  inexplicable  repulsion,  —  we  are  stating 
mere  facts,  —  disliked  and  avoided  one  another. 
The  writer,  in  a  six  weeks'  voyage,  and  with  a 
tolerably  intimate  acquaintance  with  one  of  the 
two,  never  succeeded  in  distinguishing  them  by 
sight;  and  of  the  remaining  passengers,  certainly 
one  half,  say  thirty  educated  persons,  were  in  the 
same  predicament.  In  the  second  instance  the 
evidence  is  far  less  perfect,  but  sufficient  for  the 
argument  we  are  now  advocating.  The  writer 
stopped  short  in  Bond  Street  utterly  puzzled  by 
the  apparition  of  one  of  his  closest  connections  not 
two  yards  off.  Clearly  it  was  he,  yet  he  could  from 
circumstances  by  no  possibility  be  there.  Still  it 
was  he,  and  the  writer  advanced  to  address  him, 
when  a  momentary  smile  broke  the  spell,  leaving, 
however,  this  impression,  "  I  would  have  sworn  to 
Blank  in  any  Court  of  Justice.  His  double  must 
be  walking  about  Bond  Street."  The  likeness  was 
really  astounding,  quite  sufficient  to  have  deceived 
any  number  of  policemen  unacquainted  previously 
with  either  man. 

The  writer  has  a  faculty  for  likeness  or  a  stupidity 
about  identities?  That  is  a  plausible,  though  an 
erroneous  explanation,  and  it  brings  up  just  the 
point  we  want  to  make.  Is  it  not  just  possible  —  it 
i.s  rather  a  serious  supposition,  when  our  criminal 
procedure  is  considered — but  is  it  not  just  possible 
that  something  like  color-blindness  affects  this  mat- 
ter of  identification  ?  that  there  is  a  large  number 
of  persons  whose  evidence  upon  any  question  of 
identity,  though  perfectly  honest,  is  worthy  of  very 
little  trust?  that  men  upon  this,  as  upon  most  other 
matters,  are  guilty  of  an  unconscious  carelessness, 
like  that  which  makes  testimony  about  figured  state- 
ments so  often  valueless.  We  are  all  apt  to  think 
that  we  observe  faces  very  carefully,  but  it  is  quite 
certain,  more  certain  than  almost  any  assertion  of  the 
same  kind,  that  we  do  not  so  observe  them.  Wc  are 
also  apt  to  believe  that  the  difference  in  faces  is  very 
great,  is  radical,  and  not  dependent  upon  accidental 
features ;  yet  it  is  almost  certain  that  no  such  differ- 
ence exists,  that  men  are  in  reality  as  nearly  alike 
as  animals  appear  to  be.  Take,  for  instance,  in  evi- 
dence of  both  these  propositions,  —  of  the  careless- 
ness of  our  usual  glance,  and  of  the  similarity  among 
men,  —  a  fact  which  a  number  of  our  readers  can 
test  for  themselves.  No  man  on  landing  at  an  In- 
dian or  Chinese  port  for  the  first  time  can  for  a  few 
days  tell  one  man  from  another.  The  natives  are 
more  decisively  unlike  than  so  many  Englishmen, 
because  in  addition  to  every  other  distinction  their 
complexions  cover  a  wider  range  of  color ;  but  being 
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similarly  dressed,  they  seem  for  a  few  days  as  much 
alike  as  so  many  sheep,  who  are  all  alike  to  a  Lon- 
doner, but  among  whom  a  shepherd  or  a  dog  makes 
no  mistake.  Now,  if  men  were  much  unlike,  more 
unlike  than  the  sheep  are,  no  such  curious  haziness 
would  be  possible,  nor  would  it  be  if  the  observer 
were  unconsciously  in  the  habit  of  studying  the  form 
and  character  of  each  face.  He  has,  as  a  rule,  no 
such  habit,  but,  unless  an  astist  or  a  policeman,  relies 
unconsciously  on  accidental  circumstances,  color, 
hair  on  lip  or  chin,  gait,  expression,  or  peculiarity 
of  some  one  feature,  and  should  that  by  any  accident 
disappear  he  is  utterly  puzzled.  One  tenth,  at  least, 
of  Western  mankind  is  consciously  or  unconsciously 
short-sighted,  and  never  sees  in  any  true  sense  of 
seeing  any  face  whatever,  never  quite  catches  its 
nuances  of  expression,  never  is  quite  sure  about  its 
minor  features,,  never  quite  ceases  to  idealize  ac- 
cording to  a  preconceived  theory  of  character. 
Even  of  those  who  do  see  perfectly  a  large  propor- 
tion are  not  artists,  never  catch  the  specialty  of  the 
face  they  are  looking  at  enough  to  caricature  it,  — 
some  faces  won't  submit  to  caricature,  Lord  Derby's, 
for  instance,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's,  in  both  of  which 
the ^caricaturist  invariably  intensifies  the  whole  ex- 
p*#sion.  —  and  really  recollect  it  mainly  by  its 
accidents  of  color  or  the  like,  accidents  which 
may  disappear  in  life,  and  which  do  disappear  in 
death. 

It  is  not  easy  to  recognize  the  photographs  of 
men  whose  appearance  depends  on  color,  and  death 
does  its  work  in  destroying  color  even  more  perfect- 
ly than  the  sim.  Fatness  and  thinness,  too,  are  great 
aids  to  recognition ;  yet  they  are  temporary,  depend- 
ent sometimes  on  mere  accidents  of  health.  We 
have  all  of  us  met  friends  whom  we  have  not  seen, 
say,  for  three  years,  who  have  grown  wider,  if  not 
wiser,  in  the  interval,  and  whom  we  should  not  with- 
out speech  have  recognized.  Death,  as  a  rule,  while 
it  leaves  much  unchanged,  absolutely  destroys  every 
distinction  based  either  upon  color  or  upon  fatness, 
and  modifies  thinness  in  the  most  unexpected  way, 
revealing  unsuspected  depths  about  brow  and  mouth, 
while  leaving  the  cheek  untouched.  No  child  is 
recognizable  in  death  by  mere  acquaintance,  be- 
cause in  children's  faces  the  prominent  points  are 
color  and  contour.  An  actor  cannot  change  his  real 
face,  but  only  the  accidents  of  the  face ;  yet  Mr. 
Webster,  for  example,  has  once  or  twice  deceived 
his  audience  for  some  minutes,  and  could,  we  sus- 
pect, deceive  them,  if  that  were  his  object,  altogeth- 
er. Think,  again,  of  the  excessive  difficulty  with 
which  the  memory  retains  a  face.  Portrait  painters 
of  half  a  century's  standing  will  tell  you  that  they 
hardly  retain  the  impression  of  a  sitter  five  minutes, 
though  they  have  been  studying  him  keenly ;  that 
their  own  first  touches  from  him  as  he  sits  are  in- 
valuable helps;  that  they  would  all,' if  it  were  con- 
venient for  art  reasons,  like  to  keep  a  photograph 
in  full  view  for  their  work  when  the  original  is  away. 
We  think  we  remember,  but  in  five  minutes  we  for- 
get, the  half  of  a  friend's  face  nearly  as  perfectly  as 
we  forget  the  whole  of  our  own.  Clearly  if  identi- 
fication were  as  easy  as  wje  are  apt  to  believe,  we 
should  not  so  forget  faces.  *And  their  expression? 
Doubtless,  expression,  being,  so  to  speak,  an  intel- 
lectual rather  than  a  physical  fact,  stirring  and 
rousing  the  intellect  of  the  observer,  his  secret  and 
almost  instinctive  likes  and  dislikes  remains  longer 
fixed  in  the  mind  than  mere  feature.  The  witness 
who  arrested  Judge  Jeffries  might  have  forgotten 
his  face,  did  forget  it,  in  fact,  for  Jeffries,  when  seized, 


had  only  changed  his  wig,  but  he  could  not  forget 
the  ferocious  glare  of  those  insufferable  eyes.  But 
expression  changes  quickly,  may  change  permanent- 
ly. We  all  say,  every  now  and  then,  "His  face  quite 
changed,"  while  nothing  is  changed  except,  per- 
haps, the  expression  and  the  color.  Madness,  ex- 
treme anger,  drink,  will  all  change  a  well-known 
face  till  it  is  almost  irrecognizable ;  and  though,  no 
doubt,  it  requires  a  combination  of  circumstances  to 
deceive  a  wife  as  to  her  husband's  identity,  still 
there  is  one  expression  which  in  a  case  like  that  of 
Hackney  Wick  she  has  never  seen,  and  that  is 
death,  of  all  influences  the  one  which  may  most 
modify  expression,  both  by  altering  the  set  of  the 
features,  and  changing  the  emotional  medium 
through  which  we  regard  them.  No  doubt  there 
are  faces  so  marked  and  so  individual,  so  completely 
isolated  from  any  type,  and  so  independent  of  acci- 
dent, that  it  is  almost  impossible  they  should  ever 
be  forgotten  or  mistaken.  It  would  have  been  nearly 
impossible  for  Sir  Thomas  More  to  disguise  himself, 
and  we  question  if  Dr.  Newman  or  Mr.  Tennyson 
could  abolish  the  expression  of  eye  and  brow  suffi- 
ciently to  baffle  recognition ;  and  there  are  artists, 
and  as  the  public  believes  detectives,  who  would 
recognize  any  face  under  any  disguise.  But  the 
majority  of  men  trying  under  changed  circum- 
stances to  recognize  ordinary  faces  from  their  mem- 
ories of  feature  alone  are  liable,  we  feel  convinced, 
to  self-deceptions  as  extraordinary  and  yet  as  natu- 
ral as  that  we  may  charitably  attribute  to  this  Mrs. 
Banks,  or  that  which  prompted  the  evidence  against 
the  marine  so  nearly  hung  for  his  share  in  the  recent 
Manchester  entente. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  house  of  Andrew  Marvel  in  London,  after 
being  long  suffered  to  remain  in  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition, is  about  to  be  pulled  down. 

Four  young  women  are  preparing  for  the  prac- 
tice of.  medicine  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland.  Three 
of  them  are  English  and  one  a  Swiss. 

Mk.  BOBXBl  Bkownixg  writes  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  "  to  correct  an  error  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
National  Portrait  Exhibition."  The  error  is  that 
Mrs.  Barrett  Browning  was  described  in  the  cata- 
logue as  "  the  daughter  of  a  London  merchant," 
whereas  she  was  the  daughter  "of  a  private  gen- 
tleman." 

Fortune  seems  never  tired  of  persecuting  the 
unhappy  people  of  the  Mauritius.  We  have  hardly 
heard  the  last  of  the  yellow  fever  before  news  comes 
of  a  terrible  cyclone,  which  has  just  unroofed  half 
the  factories  of  the  island,  blown  hundreds  of  houses 
to  the  ground,  driven  nearly  all  the  vessels  in  the 
ports  ashore,  devastated  the  sugar,  the  coffee,  and 
the  maize  crops,  and  destroyed  20,000  bales  of 
rice. 

The  dyeing  of  red  eggs  for  Easter  is  a  trade  in 
itself  in  Paris.  Greengrocers  possessed  of  monster 
pipkins  fijl  these  with  boiling  water  saturated  with 
alum,  and  containing  small  pieces  of  campeachy 
wood,  in  which  float  fourteen  thousand  eggs  at  a 
time.  The  boiling  only  takes  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  fruiterers  pay  for  this  operation  at  the  rate  of 
a  franc  per  thousand ;  on  an  average  200  are  smashed 
of  the  14,000.  These  are  purchased  by  individuals 
who  work  them  up  into  ring-shaped  cakes  for  the 
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nutriment  of  canaries,  linnets,  and  other  poor  little 
winged  prisoners.  One  old  man  makes  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  by  the  manufacture  of  these 
bird-cakes,  called  echaudets. 

The  question  being  how  to  save  the  native  in- 
habitants of  Algeria  from  death  by  famine,  the 
Ai'chbishop  of  Algiers  answers,  in  a  pastoral  letter : 
The  only  remedy  for  the  woes  of  the  Arab  popula- 
tion is  to  endeavor  to  convert  them  to  Catholicism, 
and  failing  that  to  drive  them  out  into  the  desert, 
and  leave  them  with  their  Koran,  cut  off  from  the 
civilized  world."  That  '■  a  good,  Christian  sugges- 
tion ! 

We  learn  from  the  Athenaeum  that  Mr.  Morris  is 
engaged  in  preparing  for  publication  a  new  poem, 
or  rather  the  first  portion  of  a  very  extensive  work 
which  comprehends  the  "  Jason "  already  issued. 
For  the  third  portion  of  the  general  work,  which 
will  appear  at  a  convenient  time,  the  poet  and  ar- 
tist is  executing  a  large  series  of  designs,  to  be 
engraved  on  wood,  and  which  will  amount  to  about 
350  in  number,  of  which  fifty,  or  thereabouts,  are 
already  produced. 

Some  recent  excavations  at  Angers,  under  an 
order  from  the  municipality,  for  the  erection  of  a 
theatre,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  destruction  of 
the  old  one  by  fire,  have  brought  to  light  some  very 
curious  and  interesting  relics.  It  appears  the  site 
chosen  for  the  new  theatre  was  used  in  early  Chris- 
tian times  as  a  cemetery,  and  several  churches  had 
formerly  stood  near  the  spot.  The  chapel  of  the 
Gallo-Roman  edifice,  resembling  the  crypt  of  St. 
Gervais  at  Rouen,  was  discovered,  and  also  two 
other  crypts,  one  of  which  bears  the  name  of  St. 
Rene.  This  latter  contained  many  important  sar- 
cophagi, some  of  which  date  from  the  Merovingian 
era,  are  of  stone,  and  retain  the  skeletons  in  good 
preservation.  Roman,  Carlovingian,  and  Gothic  an- 
tiquities and  works  of  art,  weapons,  and  articles  of 
worship,  besides  a  large  and  complete  set  of  orna- 
ments for  female  use,  comprising  ear-rings  and  a  car- 
canet,  were  also  turned  up. 

Sux-dials. —  The  Moniteur  gives  the  following 
particulars  respecting  these  astronomical  contrivan- 
ces. The  Chinese,  who  seem  to  have  been  foremost 
in  scientific  researches,  were  the  first  to  attempt  to 
measure  time.  According  to  their  historical  books, 
the  Emperor  Fohi,  who  lived  2,952  years  before  the 
commencement  of  our  era,  studied  the  celestial 
bodies  with  great  attention.  Eleven  centuries 
before  Jesus  Christ,  a  Chinese  philosopher,  Cheu- 
Kong,  is  said  to  have  made  some  observations  of 
stars,  but  this  assertion  is  unsupported  by  reliable 
evidence,  and  Delambre  has  cast  serious  doubts  upon 
it.  The  idea  of  dividing  the  day  into  equal  parts 
by  means  of  the  sun's  diurnal  motion  is  very  ancient, 
and  the  first  contrivance  of  the  kind  probably  con- 
sisted in  sticking  a  spear  into  a  plane  surface. 
Archaeologists  are  of  opinion  that  the  obelisks  of 
the  Egyptians  were  nothing  more  than  immense 
gnomons.  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  first  who  ever 
erected  any  was  a  King  of  Palmyra,  now  Balbeck, 
of  the  name  of  Mitres. 

Diogenes  Laertius  attributes  the  invention  of  sun- 
dials to  Anaximander,  B.  c.  610,  but  it  is  certain  the 
gnomon  was  known  before  that  period.  Berosius,  or 
Berhsusha,  a  Chaldean  philosopher  (b.  c.  445),  con- 
structed one  which  he  called  a  "  hemicyclc."    Next 


in  order  follows  Aristarchus,  of  Samos  (b.  c.  261), 
who  invented  another,  consisting  of  a  hemisphere 
surmounted  by  a  disc.  The  lower  extremity  of  a 
vertical  pin  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  spherical 
segment ;  and  a  circular  arc,  divided  into  several 
parts,  marked  the  angle  made  by  the  solar  ray  and 
the  perpendicular.  Fifty  years  later,  Eratosthenes 
used  this_  instrument,  called  scapee,  to  calculate  the 
earth's  diameter.  During  the  first  Punic  war, 
Marcus  Valerius  Messala  found  a  gnomon  at  Cata- 
nia. Thinking  it  would  do  quite  as  well  at  Rome  as 
there,  he  sent  it  to  that  capital,  and  was  rather  dis- 
appointed on  learning  that  it  would  not  auswer. 
Twelve  years  before  our  era,  Marcus  Manilius 
constructed  a  sun-dial  in  the  Campus  Martius. 
It  consisted  of  an  obelisk  surmounted  by  a  gilt 
sphere,  which  marked  the  hours  by  means  of  its 
shadow. 

This  suggestion  from  the  Atlas  is  worth  consider- 
ing :  "  It  is  a  very  old  custom  to  quiz  the  Celestials 
about  the  cramping  shoe,  wherewith  they  are  wont 
to  afflict  the  Celestial  fair ;  but  why  do  we,  with  all 
our  wisdom,  persist  in  condemning  the  left  hand  to 
comparative  uselessness  ?  there  is  no  reason  in  na- 
ture for  it.  It  is  every  bit  as  well  endowed  as  the 
right,  and  possesses,  if  anything,  more  delicacy  of 
touch.  A  button  polisher  at  Birmingham  realized 
a  fortune  by  departing  from  our  time-honored  cus- 
tom. He  set  his  people  to  polish  with  both  hands 
at  once,  and  thus  executed  nearly  double  the  quan- 
tity of  work,  and  attained  a  more  brilliant  surface. 
Is  there,  after  all,  any  latent  cause  for  this  general 
tying-up  of  the  left  ?  We  have  never  heard  of  one, 
and  have  quite  failed  to  discover  any.  Let  any  one 
perseveringly  try  it  for  a  time,  and  he  will  find  the 
neglected  one  soon  enter  into  competition  with  the 
right.     It  improves  both.     Experto  crede." 

Mr.  Payne  Collier  recently  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  the  origin  and  progress  of  Street  Ballad- 
Singing.  Among  the  specimens  of  comic  songs  once 
popular,  the  lecturer  recited  the  following :  — 

A  wealthy  old  father  had  three  grown-up  sons, 
Two  of  them  steady,  the  youngest  was  wild  : 

He  drank  and  he  gamed,  and  was  thought  but  a  dunce, 
A  care  and  a  cost  to  his  sire  from  a  child. 

The  father  was  dying  i  the  sons  were  called  in, 
And  the  old  man  addressed  them  one  after  the  other. 

Saying,  "Tom,  you  are  eldest,  and  always  have  been 
A  dutiful  sou,  —  so  has  Edward,  your  brother. 

"  But  as  for  you,  Richard,  —  however,  no  more  : 
I  am  worse  at  the  sight  of  you,  there  as  you  stand,  — 

You  will  find  by  my  will,  Tom,  that  I  've  given  o'er 
To  you,  as  my  heir,  all  my  houses  and  land. 

»  "  To  my  second  son,  Edward,  my  money  I  've  given, 
My  furniture,  carriages,  horses,  and  pelf." 
"  Alas,  my  dear  father  !  "  they  both  cried,  "  by  Heaven, 
IVe  hope  you  may  live  to  enjoy  it  yourself !  " 

Then  turning  to  Richard,  the  old  father  said, 
In  a  voice  from  his  suffering  beginning  to  falter : 

"  You  are  not  forgotten,  you  '11  find,  when  I  'm  dead, 
I  've  left  you  a  shilling  to  purchase  a  halter. 

"  You  were  born  for  my  sorrow,  as  well  as  your  mother's ; 

The  price  of  a  rope  is  the  whole  of  your  wealth." 
"  Alas,  sir  !  "  cried  Dick,  in  the  tone  of  his  brothers, 

"  God  grant  you  may  live  to  enjoy  it  yourself!  " 

A  Paris  correspondent  writes  as  follows  to  the 
Morning  Star :  "  The  subject  of  all  drawing-room 
gossip  for  the  past  week  has  been  the  startling 
announcement  that  Mme.  Feydeau,  the  beautiful 
wife  of  the  well-known  novelist,  was  charged  with 
purloining  valuable  lace.     Many  and   varied  are 
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the  versions  of  the  story.  M.  Feydeau's  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  every  newspaper  in  Paris,  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  classes  to  the  scandal,  and  the  lady's 
name  has  been  uttered  in  circles  where  she  has 
hitherto  been  unknown.  The  Figaro  of  this  after- 
noon informs  the  public  that  the  suit  brought  by  M. 
Feydeau  came  on  yesterday  before  the  1st  Chamber 
of  the  Tribunal.  The  case  stated  was  as  follows : 
Mme.  Feydeau  went  to  the  Bon  Marche  and  se- 
lected flounces,  value  £24.  She  then  left  a  hand- 
kerchief to  be  marked  with  her  initials.  A  few 
days  later  the  head  manager  of  the  Bon  Marche, 
M.  Boucicault,  and  his  lace-man,  called  on  Mme. 
Feydeau,  and,  having  ascertained  M.  Feydeau's  ab- 
sence, he  requested  her  to  explain  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  lace  berthe,  value  £60.  The  handker- 
chief she  had  left  to  be  marked,  they  stated,  was 
claimed  by  a  tradesman  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix. 
Mme.  Feydeau  stated  she  had  purchased  the  hand- 
kerchief from  a  person  whose  name  she  gave.  This 
is  the  version  given  by  the  Figaro.  M.  Feydeau 
intervened  and  demanded  written  excuses,  and  two 
letters  were  written,  perfectly  clearing  Mdme.  Fey- 
deau of  these  charges.  The  affair  might  here  have 
finished,  had  not  the  Epoque  revived  the  story  by 
inserting  two  lines  in  its  columns,  which  have  led 
to  the  present  lawsuit.  The  trial  is  postponed.  The 
only  reparation  which  Mdme.  Feydeau  claims  is  the 
insertion  of  the  sentence  which  will  be  delivered  in 
fifteen  of  the  Paris  papers. 

The  French  do  not  fail  in  any  of  the  arts  for  lack 
of  systematic  efforts  to  encourage  them,  says  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Last  August  Marshal  Vaillant, 
acting  as  Minister  of  the  Beaux  Arts,  offered  a 
prise  for  an  operatic  poem  to  be  handed  over  as  li- 
bretto to  a  composer.  A  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
poets  replied  to  the  invitation  with  the  same  number 
of  poems.  These  hundred  and  sixty-eight  poets  se- 
lected a  jury  to  examine  and  pronounce  on  the  rival 
productions ;  and  the  names  of  Gounod,  Theophile 
Gautier,  Ambroise  Thomas,  Emile  Augier,  Felicien 
David,  &c,  were  a  guaranty  that  a  competent  judg- 
ment would  be  brought  to  bear  on  them.  M.  Fran- 
cisque  Sarcey,  in  his  report  of  the  labors  of  the 
commission  to  Marshal  Vaillant,  describes  the  pro- 
cess of  weeding  to  which  the  168  were  first  subject- 
ed. No  single  poem,  he  says,  was  rejected  without 
having  been  read  at  the  general  sitting,  and  con- 
demned on  stated  grounds  by  all  the  members  "present. 
Seventeen  poems  remained  of  this  process,  —  "  epu- 
ration  soramaire,"  and  then  came  as  hard  a  task,  for 
the  critical  care  demanded  by  the  seventeen  was 
proportionate  in  the  amount  of  time  exhausted  to 
the  labors  bestowed  on  the  original  bulk.  Once 
more  the  lot  was  sifted,  and  five  dramatic  lyrical 
pieces  of  superior  quality  were  left  for  the  final  con- 
tention. M.  Sarcey  remarks  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  jury  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  com- 
petitors, that,  in  addition  to  the  choosing  of  the  vic- 
torious poem,  the  rank  and  scale  of  merit  of  those 
poems  immediately  approaching  it  should  be  desig- 
nated. Wisely  avoiding  that  quicksand,  the  jury 
preferred  to  give  an  indication  of  the  nature  of  the 
four  poems  which  had  to  yield  to  the  brilliant  fifth. 
Like  all  kind  criticisms,  the  "  buts  "  play  a  distin- 
guished part  in  it.  The  poem  is  very  interesting, 
excellently  arranged  for  music,  but  —  or  it  is  of  an 
elevated  cast,  but  too  much  in  the  heroic  style  to 
kindle  strong  interest.  We  think  so  too  when  it  is 
added  that  "  one  of  the  principal  personages  disap- 
pears in  the  second  act,  and  the  play  is  left  to  con- 


clude without  him,"  and  that  "  a  color  of  majestic 
mournfulness  spreads  over  the  piece."  A  third  po- 
em deals  with  Norwegian  history,  is  vigorous,  dra- 
matic, clear,  and  pleasing  ;  but  the  first  and  second 
acts  are  so  uncommonly  good  that  the  third  act  ap- 
pears in  an  attitude  of  objectionable  inequality  be- 
side them,  and  this  poem  is  "  steeped  in  the  melo- 
dramatic atmosphere."  No.  164  is  barely  beaten,  it 
is  of  such  grandeur  of  conception,  combined  with 
simplicity  and  rapid  movement  in  the  working  out 
of  the  scenes.  Here  Russian  history  is  drawn  upon, 
great  passions  offer  an  opportunity  for  striking 
duets,  and  situations  of  tremendous  interest  throw  the 
orchestra  into  action  like  a  tempestuous  sea.  It 
would  have  gained  the  prize,  but  another  was  more 
to  the  taste  of  the  jury.  The  title  of  the  fortunate 
poem  is  "  La  Coupe  du  Roi  de  Thule." 

Es  war  ein  Konig  in  Thule 
Oar  treu  bis  an  den  grab. 

The  jury  hailed  it  at  the  reading  with  one  shout  of  ap- 
plause. When  we  hear  that  it  has  a  color  "  blonde  et 
lumineuse,"  that  it  presents  a  succession  of  tableaux 
easy  of  comprehension,  and  that  there  is  place  in  it 
for  the  expression  of  the  tenderest,  warmest  love,  as 
well  as  of  dreamy  revery,  we  can  imagine  that  the 
juror  to  lead  the  shout  was  M.  Gounod.  Theophile 
Gautier,  however,  was  there  to  see  the  broadest 
justice  done,  and  correct  mere  penchants,  so  we  may 
very  well  suppose  that  the  best  poem,  and  also  the 
best  piece  for  music,  has  been  chosen.  If  a  good  li- 
bretto is  to  be  got  in  this  way,  the  trouble  is  worth 
taking  now  and  then. 

A  M8OUMX0HI  of  some  interest  is  at  present  going 
on  in  the  columns  of  Notes  and  Queries  respecting 
the  head  of  the  great  author  of  M  Waverley."  It 
was  opened  by  Mr.  G.  Huntly  Gordon,  who  in  his 
communication  observed  :  "  In  the  very  interest- 
ing narrative  of  the  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  judicious 
writer  remarks  that  4  Sir  Walter's  forehead  was 
broad  and  high,  but  not  particularly  so.'  True 
enough,  perhaps,  as  respects  the  breadth,  but  as  to  the 
height,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  dissenting  entirely 
from  this  opinion.  If  the  author  ever  saw  Scott 
without  his  hat,  surely  his  'organ  of  comparison' 
must  have  been  asleep !  I  have  a  perfect  recollec- 
tion that,  on  this  subject,  my  excellent  friend,  the 
late  Allan  Cunningham,  told  me  the  following  very 
striking  and  curious  anecdote,  well  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation in  your  columns  :  When  Sir  F.  Chun- 
trey  visited  the  tomb  of  Shakespeare  at  Stratford, 
he  got  a  ladder,  and  went  up  close  to  the  bust.  He 
observed  that  the  muscle  under  the  left  eye  was  in- 
visible (though  developed  on  the  other  side),  and 
that  the  nostril  on  the  same  side  was  rather  less 
open  than  on  the  right :  from  which  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  bust  had  been  made  from  a  '  cast 
taken  after  death.'  His  faith  in  this  theory,  how- 
ever, was  shaken  when  he  measured  the  head  and 
found  that  from  the  apex  to  the  eyes  it  was  higher 
than  any  one  he  had  ever  sculptured,  and  he  there- 
fore thought  it  exaggerated.  But  not  long  after, 
when  engaged  in  modelling  his  famous  bust  of  Scott 
(the  only  good  likeness),  his  original  impression  of 
the  truth  of  the  Stratford  bust  was  revived,  when 
he  found,  to  his  no  small  surprise,  on  comparing  the 
measurement  of  Scott's  head  with  the  bust,  that  they 
were  identical  (or  almost  so)  in  height  above  the 
eyes."  To  these  remarks,  Mr.  George  Vere  Irving 
replies  as  follows  :   "  It  appears  to  me  that  Mr. 
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Huntly  Gordon  does  not  discriminate  sufficiently 
between  two  different  things,  —  viz.,  the  height  of 
the  forehead  proper,  and  the  height  from  the 
eyes  to  the  apex  of  the  head.  In  regard  to  the 
former  (which,  by  the  by,  I  never  saw  so  splendidly 
developed  as  in  two  instances  of  the  most  mediocre 
men  in  the  way  of  intellect  that  I  have  ever  met 
with),  Sir  Walter's  head  was  not  remarkable,  thus 
fully  justifying  the  observation  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
viewer. Turn,  however,  to  the  second  aspect,  and 
the  height  of  Sir  Walter's  head  was  most  conspicu- 
ous. Witness  the  observation  of  one  of  the  wits  of 
the  Parliament  House  Stove, —  '  Here  comes  Peveril 
of  the  Peak.'  When  I  was  a  lad,  and  attending  the 
mathematical  class  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
the  late  Professor  Wallace  one  day  asked  me  into 
his  private  room,  and  showed  me  the  skull  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  his  predecessor  as  teacher  of 
mathematics  in  one  of  the  military  colleges  (Hailey- 
bury,  if  I  recollect  right),  and,  as  the  professor  in- 
formed me,  was  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians 
he  ever  knew.  I  was  instantly  struck  with  the  very 
low  size  of  the  forehead  proper,  and  made  some  re- 
mark upon  it,  when  Professor  Wallace  called  my 
attention  to  the  enormous  development  of  the  skull 
when  measured  from  the  apex.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  passing  some  weeks  with  J.  G.  Lockhart,  at  the 
house  of  his  brother,  at  Milton-Lockhart,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death.  In  the  dining-room  there  was  one 
of  the  casts  of  the  Shakespeare  head,  and  I  recollect 
distinctly  Lockhart  calling  my  attention  to  it  one 
morning,  and  pointing  out  how  much  the  form  of  it 
recalled  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott."  Another  corre- 
spondent. "  R.  C,  Inverness,"  the  editor  of  the  In- 
verness Courier,  Mr.  Robert  Carruthers,  follows  with 
a  highly  interesting  notelet,  in  which  he  says :  — 
"  On  this  subject,  I  may  quote  part  of  a  private  let- 
ter written  in  1831  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Laid- 
law  •  '  We  were  much  pleased  with  some  days  of 
Macdonald,  the  sculptor,  who  modelled  Sir  Walter 
while  he  was  dictating  to  me.  George,  a  brother  of 
William  Laidlaw's,  was  one  day  about  an  hour  in 
the  room,  and  was  greatly  interested,  and  wished, 
he  said,  for  a  good  painter  to  have  taken  the  group. 
Macdonald's  model  was  in  a  higher  style  of  the  art 
than  Chantrey's,  and  from  that  cause  had  not  so 
much  character.  Macdonald  confessed  this  was  not 
so  much  his  object.  It  was  a  faithful  likeness,  nev- 
ertheless, but  not  so  familiar.  For  the  same  reason 
he  would  not  take  the  exact  figure  of  the  head, 
which  is  irregular.  Chantrey  likewise  declined  to 
show  this  peculiarity,  which  the  phrenologists  will 


probably  regret.'  Mr.  Lawrence  Macdonald,  the 
sculptor,  still  lives  to  delight  his  friends  and  pursue 
his  art  in  Rome,  where  he  has  long  resided.  I  sub- 
mitted the  above  to  him  about  a  twelvemonth  since, 
but  he  had  no  recollection  of  the  '  peculiarity  '  re- 
ferred to.  The  extreme  length  of  the  upper  lip 
was  another  personal  characteristic  of  Sir  Walter, 
which  I  believe  none  of  the  portraits  fully  repre- 
sents. It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  among  the 
stalwart  men  of  the  Border,  but  is  unquestionably  a 
defect  as  respects  personal  appearance." 


TWO  POEMS  BY  CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI. 


I.    A  SMILE  AND  A  SIGH. 

A  smile  because  the  nights  are  short ! 
And  every  morning  brings  such  pleasure 

Of  sweet  love-making,  harmless  sport : 
Love,  that  makes  and  finds  its  treasure  : 
Love,  treasure  without  measure. 

A  sigh  because  the  days  are  long ! 

Long,  long  these  days  that  pass  in  sighing, 
A  burden  saddens  every  song : 

While  time  lags  who  should  be  flying, 

We  live  who  would  be  dying. 


II.    DEAD  HOPE. 

Hope,  new-born  one  pleasant  morn, 

Died  at  even ; 
Hope  dead  lives  nevermore, 

No,  not  in  heaven. 

If  his  shroud  were  but  a  cloud  • 

To  weep  itself  away ; 
Or  were  he  buried  underground 

To  sprout  some  day ! 
But  dead  and  gone  is  dead  and  gone, 

Vainly  wept  upon. 

Naught  we  place  above  his  face 

To  mark  the  spot, 
But  it  shows  a  barren  place 

In  our  lot. 
Hope  has  birth  no  more  on  earth 
•  Morn  or  even  ; 
Hope  dead  lives  nevermore, 

No,  not  in  heaven. 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

Ix  that  curious  compound  the  human  heart,  a 
respectable  motive  is  sometimes  connected  "with  a 
criminal  act.  And  it  was  so  with  Joseph  Wylie : 
he  had  formed  an  attachment  to  Nancy  Rouse,  and 
her  price  was  two  thousand  pounds. 

This  Nancy  Rouse  was  a  character.  She  was 
General  Rolleston's  servant  for  many  years;  her 
place  was  the  kitchen:  but  she  was  a  woman  of 
such  restless  activity,  and  so  wanting  in  the  proper 
pride  of  a  servant,  that  she  would  help  a  housemaid, 
or  a  lady's  maid,  or  do  anything  almost,  except  be 
idle  !  to  use  her  own  words,  she  was  one  as  could  n't 
abide  to  sit  mumchance.  That  fatal  foe  to  domes- 
tic industry,  the  London  Journal,  fluttered  in  vain 
down  her  area,  for  she  could  not  read.  She  sup- 
ported a  sick  mother  out  of  her  wages,  aided  by  a 
few  presents  of  money  and  clothes  from  Helen 
Rolleston,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  Nancy,  and 
knew  what  a  hard  fight  she  had  to  keep  a  sick  wo- 
man out  of  her  twenty  pounds  a  year. 

In  love,  Nancy  was  unfortunate ;  her  buxom 
looks  and  sterling  virtues  were  balanced  by  a  pro- 
voking sagacity,  and  an  irritating  habit  of  speaking 
her  mind.  She  humbled  her  lovers'  vanity,  one  after 
another,  and  they  fled.  Her  heart  smarted  more 
than  once. 

Nancy  was  ambitious;  and  her  first  rise  in  life 
took  place  as  follows :  "When  the  Rollestons  went 
to  Australia,  she  had  a  good  cry  at  parting  with 
Helen;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it:  she  could  not 
leave  her  mother.  However,  she  told  Helen  she 
could  not  stomach  any  other  service,  and,  since  she 
must  be  parted,  was  resolved  to  better  herself.  This 
phrase  is  sometimes  drolly  applied  by  servants,  be- 
cause they  throw  Independence  into  the  scale.  In 
Nancy's  case  it  meant  setting  up  as  a  washerwoman. 
Helen  opened  her  hazel  eyes  with  astonishment  at 
this,  the  first  round  in  the  ladder  of  Nancy's  ambi- 
tion ;  however,  she  gave  her  ten  pounds,  and  thirty 
introductions,  twenty-five  of  which  missed  fire,  and 
with  the  odd  five  Nancy  set  up  her  tub  in  the  sub- 
urbs, and  by  her  industry,  geniality,  and  frugality, 
got  on  tolerably  well.     In  due  course  she  rented  a 


small  house  backed  by  a  small  green,  and  adver- 
tised for  a  gentleman  lodger.  She  soon  got  one; 
and  soon  got  rid  of  him.  However,  she  was  never 
long  without  one. 

Nancy  met  Joseph  Wylie  in  company :  and,  as 
sailors  are  brisk  wooers,  he  soon  became  her  ac- 
knowledged suitor,  and  made  some  inroad  into  her 
heart,  though  she  kept  on  the  defensive,  warned  by 
past  experience. 

Wylie's  love-making  had  a  droll  feature  about  it ; 
it  was  most  of  it  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  three 
washerwomen,  because  Nancy  had  no  time  to  spare 
from  her  work,  and  Wylie  had  no  tinoe  to  lose  in 
his  wooing,  being  on  shore  for  a  limited  period. 
And  this  absence  of  superfluous  delicacy  on  his  part 
gave  him  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  tallow- 
chandler's  foreman,  his  only  rival  at  present.  Many 
a  sly  thrust,  and  many  a  hearty  laugh,  from  his  fe- 
male auditors,  greeted  his  amorous  eloquence :  but, 
for  all  that,  they  sided  with  him,  and  Nancy  felt  her 
importance,  and  brightened  along  with  her  mates 
at  the  sailor's  approach,  which  was  generally  an- 
nounced by  a  cheerful  hail.  He  was  good  company, 
to  use  Nancy's  own  phrase,  and  she  accepted  him 
as  a  sweetheart  on  probation.  But,  when  Mr. 
\Vylie  urged  her  to  marry  him,  she  demurred,  and 
gave  a  string  of  reasons,  all  of  which  the  sailor  and 
his  allies,  the  subordinate  washerwomen,  combated 
in  full  conclave. 

Then  she  spoke  out,  "  My  lad,  the  wash-tub  is  a 
saddle  as  won't  carry  double.  I  've  seen  poverty 
enough  in  my  mother's  house,  it  sha'n't  come  in  at 
my  door  to  drive  love  out  o'  window.  Two  comes 
together  with  just  enough  for  two ;  next  year  instead 
of  two  they  are  three,  and  one  of  the  three  can't 
work  and  wants  a  servant  extra,  and  by  and  by 
there  is  half  a  dozen,  and  the  money  coming  in  at 
the  spigot  and  going  out  at  the  bung-hole." 

One  day,  in  the  middle  of  his  wooing,  she  laid 
down  her  iron,  and  said,  "  You  come  along  with  me. 
And  I  wonder  how  much  work  will  be  done  whilst 
my  back  is  turned,  for  you  three  gabbling  and  won- 
dering whatever  I  'm  agoing  to  do  with  this  here 
sailor." 

She  took  Wylie  a  few  yards  down  the  street,  and 


*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1868,  by  Tickkor  and  Fields,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
v  District  of  Massachusetts. 
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showed  him  a  large  house  with  most  of  the  windows 
broken.  "  There,"  said  she,  "  there  's  a  sight  for  a 
seafaring  man.     That 's  in  Chancery." 

"  Well,  it  'a  better  to  be  there  than  in  H ," 

said  Wylie,  meaning  to  be  sharper. 

"  Wait  till  you  've  tried  'em  both,"  said  Nancy. 

Then  she  took  him  to  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
showed  him  a  large  garden  attached  to  it. 

.  "  Now,  Joseph,"  said  she,  "  I  've  showed  you  a 
lodging-house  and  a  drying-ground ;  and  I  'm  a  cook 
and  a  clear-starcher,  and  I  'm  wild  to  keep  lodgers 
and  do  for  'em,  washing  and  all.  Then,  if  their  foul 
linen  goes  out,  they  follows  it :  the  same  if  they  has 
their  meat  from  the  cook-shop.  Four  hundred 
pounds  a  year  lies  there  a  waiting  for  me.  I  've 
been  at  them  often  to  let  me  them  premises :  but 
they  says  no,  we  have  got  no  horder  from  the  court 
to  let.  Which  the  court  would  rather  see  'em  go  to 
rack  an'  ruin  for  nothing,  than  let  'em  to  an  honest 
woman  as  would  pay  the  rent  punctual,  and  make 
her  penny  out  of  'em,  and  nobody  none  the  worse. 
And  to  sell  them,  the  price  is  two  thousand  pounds, 
and  if  I  had  it  I  'd  give  it  this  minit :  but  where  are 
the  likes  of  you  and  me  to  get  two  thousand  pounds  ? 
But  the  lawyer  he  says,  '  Miss  Rouse,  from  you  one 
thousand  down,  and  the  rest  on  mortgige  at  £45 
the  year,'  which  it  is  dirt  cheap,  I  say.  So  now,  my 
man,  when  that  house  is  mine,  I  'm  yours.  I  'm  put- 
ting by  for  it  o'  my  side.  If  you  means  all  you  say, 
why  not  save  a  bit  o'  yours.  Once  I  get  that  house 
and  garden,  you  need  n't  go  to  sea  no  more :  nor 
you  sha'n't.  If  I  am  to  be  bothered  with  a  man,  let 
me  know  where  to  put  my  finger  on  him  at  all 
hours,  and  not  lie  shivering  and  shaking  at  every 
window  as  creaks,  and  him  out  at  sea.  And  if  you 
are  too  proud  to  drive  the  linen  in  a  light  cart,  why 
I  could  pay  a  man."  In  short  she  told  him  plainly 
she  would  nbt  marry  till  she  was  above  the  world ; 
and  the  road  to  above  the  world  was  through  that 
great  battered  house  and  seedy  garden,  in  Chan- 
cery. 

Now  it  may  appear  a  strange  coincidence  that 
Nancy's  price  to  Wylie  was  two  thousand  pounds, 
and  Wylie's  to  Wardlaw  was  two  thousand  pounds  : 
but  the  fact  is  it  was  a  forced  coincidence.  Wylie, 
bargaining  with  Wardlaw,  stood  out  for  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  because  that  was  the  price  of  the  house 
and  garden  and  Nancy. 

Now,  when  Wylie  returned  to  England  safe  after 
his  crime  and  his  perils,  he  comforted  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  Nancy  would  have  her  house  and 
garden,  and  he  should  have  Nancy. 

But  young  Wardlaw  lay  on  his  sick-bed ;  his  fa- 
ther was  about  to  return  to  the  office,  and  the  gold 
disguised  as  copper  was  ordered  up  to  the  cellars  in 
Fenchurch  Street.  There,  in  all  probability,  the 
contents  would  be  examined  erelong,  the  fraud 
exposed,  and  other  unpleasant  consequences  might 
follow  over  and  above  the  loss  of  the  promised 
£2,000. 

Wylie  felt  very  disconsolate,  and  went  down  to 
Nancy  Rouse  depressed  in  spirits.  To  his  surprise 
she  received  him  with  more  affection  than  ever, 
and,  reading  his  face  in  a  moment,  told  him  not  to 
fret. 

M  It  will  be  so  in  your  way  of  life,"  said  this  home- 
ly comforter  ;  "  your  sort  comes  home  empty-handed 
one  day,  and  money  in  both  pockets  the  next.  I  'm 
glad  to  see  you  home  at  all,  for  I  've  been  in  care 
about  you.  You  're  very  welcome,  Joe.  If  you  are 
come  home  honest  and  sober,  why,  that  is  the  next 
best  thing  to  coming  home  rich." 


Wylie  hung  his  head  and  pondered  these  words ; 
and  well  he  might,  for  he  had  not  come  home  either 
so  sober  or  so  honest  as  he  went  out,  but  quite  as 
poor. 

However,  his  elastic  spirits  soon  revived  in  Nan- 
cy's sunshine,  and  he  became  more  in  love  with  her 
than  ever. 

But  when,  presuming  upon  her  affection,  he  urged 
her  to  marry  him  and  trust  to  Providence,  she 
laughed  in  his  face. 

*  Trust  to  himprovidence,  you  mean,"  said  she ; 
"  no,  no,  Joseph.  If  you  are  unlucky,  I  must  be 
luck}-,  before  you  and  me  can  come  together." 

Then  Wylie  resolved  to  have  his  £2,000  at  all 
risks.  He  had  one  great  advantage  over  a  lands- 
man who  has  committed  a  crime.  He  could  always 
go  to  sea  and  find  employment,  first  in  one  ship, 
and  then  in  another.  Terra  firma  was  not  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  to  him. 

He  came  to  Wardlaw's  office  to  feel  his  way,  and 
talked  guardedly  to  Michael  Penfold  about  the  loss 
of  the  Proserpine.  His  apparent  object  was  to  give 
information ;  his  real  object  was  to  gather  it.  He 
learned  that  old  Wardlaw  was  very  much  occupied 
with  fitting  out  a  steamer ;  that  the  forty  chests  of 
copper  had  actually  come  up  fAm  the  Shannon  and 
were  under  their  feet  at  that  moment,  and  that 
young  Wardlaw  was  desperately  ill  and  never  came 
to  the  office.  Michael  had  not  at  that  time  learned 
the  true  cause  of  young  Wardlaw's  illness.  Yet 
Wylie  detected  that  young  Wardlaw's  continued 
absence  from  the  office  gave  Michael  singular  uneasi- 
ness. The  old  man  fidgeted,  and  washed  the  air 
with  his  hands,  and  with  simple  cunning  urged  Wy- 
lie to  go  and  see  him  about  the  Proserpine,  and  get 
him  to  the  office,  if  it  was  only  for  an  hour  or  two. 
"  Tell  him  we  are  all  at  sixes  and  sevens,  Mr.  Wylie ; 
all  at  sixes  and  sevens." 

"  Well,"  said  Wylie,  affecting  a  desire  to  oblige, 
"  give  me  a  line  to  him ;  for  I  've  been  twice,  and 
could  never  get  in." 

Michael  wrote  an  earnest  line  to  say  that  Ward- 
law  senior  had  been  hitherto  much  occupied  in  fit- 
ting out  the  Springbok,  but  that  he  was  going  into 
the  books  next  week.     What  was  to  be  done  ? 

The  note  was  received ;  but  Arthur  declined  to 
see  the  bearer.  Then  Wylie  told  the  servant  it  was 
Joseph  Wylie,  on  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  "  Tell 
him  I  must  stand  at  the  stair-foot  and  hallo  it  out, 
if  he  won't  hear  it  any  other  way." 

This  threat  obtained  his  admission  to  Arthur 
Wardlaw.  The  sailor  found  him  on  a  sofa,  in  a  dark- 
ened room,  pale  and  worn  to  a  shadow. 

"  Mr.  Wardlaw,"  said  Wylie,  firmly,  "  you  must 
n't  think  I  don't  feel  for  you  ;  but,  sir,  we  are  gone 
too  far  to  stop,  you  and  me.  There  is  two  sides  to 
this  business;  it  is  £150,000  for  you,  and  £2,000  for 
me,  or  it  is  —  "  "  What  do  I  care  for  money  now  ?  " 
groaned  Wardlaw.  "  Let  it  all  go  to  the  devil,  who 
tempted  me  to  destroy  her  I  loved  better  than 
money,  better  than  all  the  world."  "  Well,  but 
hear  me  out,"  said  Wylie.  "  I  say  it  is  £150,000 
to  you  and  £2,000  to  me,  or  else  it  is  twenty  years' 
penal  servitude  to  both  on  us." 

"  Penal  servitude  ! "  And  the  words  roused  the 
merchant  from  his  lethargy  like  a  shower-bath. 

"You  know  that  well  enough,"  said  Wylie. 
"  Why,  't  was  a  hanging  matter  a  few  years  ago. 
Come,  come,  there  are  no  two  ways  ;  you  must  be  a 
man,  or  we  are  undone." 

Fear  prevailed  in  that  timorous  breast,  which 
even  love  of  money  had  failed  to  rouse.     Wardlaw 
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sat  up,  staring  wildly,  and  asked  Wylie  what  he 
was  to  do. 

"  First,  let  me  ring  for  a  bottle  of  that  old  brandy 
of  yours." 

The  brandy  was  got.  Wylie  induced  him  to 
drink  a  wineglassful  neat,  and  then  to  sit  at  the  table 
and  examine  the  sailors'  declaration  and  the  logs. 
"  I  'm  no  great  scholard,"  said  he.  "  I  warn't  a 
going  to  lay  these  before  the  underwriters  till  you 
had  overhauled  them.  There,  take  another  drop 
now,  —  't  will  do  you  good,  —  while  I  draw  up  this 
thundering  blind." 

Thus  encouraged  and  urged,  the  broken-hearted 
schemer  languidly  compared  the  seamen's  declara- 
tion with  the  logs;  and,  even  in  his  feeble  state  of 
mind  and  body,  made  an  awkward  discovery  at 
once. 

"  Why,  they  don't  correspond  ! "  said  he. 

u  AVhat  don't  correspond  r  " 

"  Your  men's  statement  and  the  ship's  log.  The 
men  speak  of  one  heavy  gale  after  another,  in  Jan- 
uary, and  the  pumps  going ;  but  the  log  says,  '  A 
puff  of  wind  from  the  N.  LY  And  here,  again,  the 
entry  exposes  your  exaggeration  ;  one  branch  of 
our  evidence  contradicts  the  other ;  this  comes  of 
trying  to  prove  too  much.  You  must  say  the  log 
was  lost,  went  down  with  the  ship." 

"  How  can  I  ?  "  cried  Wylie.  "  I  have  told  too 
many  1  had  got  it  safe  at  home." 

"  Why  did  you  say  that  ?     What  madness  !  " 

"  Why  were  you  away  from  your  office  at  such  a 
time  V  How  can  I  know  everything  and  do  every- 
thing ?  I  counted  on  you  for  the  headwork  ashore. 
Can't  ye  think  of  any  way  to  square  the  log  to  that 
part  of  our  tale  ?  might  paste  in  a  leaf  or  two,  eh  V  " 

"  That  would  be  discovered  at  once.  You  have 
committed  an  irremediable  error.  What  broad 
strokes  this  Hudson  makes.  He  must  have  written 
with  the  stump  of  a  quill." 

Wylie  received  this  last  observation  with  a  look 
of  contempt  for  the  mind  that  could  put  so  trivial  a 
question  in  so  great  an  emergency. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  poor  Hudson  is  dead  ? " 
asked  Wardlaw,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Dead !  Don't  I  tell  you  I  saw  him  die  ! "  said 
Wylie,  trembling  all  of  a  sudden. 

He  took  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  sent  it  Hying  down 
his  throat. 

"  Leave  the  paper  with  me,"  said  Arthur,  lan- 
guidly, "  and  tell  Penfold  I  '11  crawl  to  the  office  to- 
morrow. You  can  meet  me  there ;  I  shall  see 
nobody  else." 

Wylie  called  next  day  at  the  office,  and  was 
received  by  Penfold,  who  had  now  learned  the  cause 
of  Arthur's  grief,  and  ushered  the  visitor  in  to  him 
with  looks  of  benevolent  concern.  Arthur  was 
seated  like  a  lunatic,  pale  and  motionless ;  on  the 
table  before  him  was  a  roast  fowl  and  a  salad,  which 
he  had  forgotten  to  eat.  His  mind  appeared  to 
alternate  between  love  and  fraud ;  for,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  Wylie  he  gave  himself  a  6ort  of  shake,  and 
handed  Wylie  the  log  and  the  papers. 

"  Examine  them ;  they  agree  better  with  each 
other  now." 

Wylie  examined  the  log,  and  started  with  sur- 
prise and  '  superstitious  terror.  "  Why,  Hiram's 
ghost  has  been  here  at  work  ! "  said  he.  "  It  is  his 
very  handwriting." 

"  Hush !  "  said  Wardlaw ;  "  not  so  loud.  Will  it 
do?" 

"  The  writing  will  do  first-rate  ;  but  any  one  can 
see  this  log  has  never  been  to  sea." 


Inspired  by  the  other's  ingenuity,  he  then,  after 
a  moment's  reflection,  emptied  the  salt-cellar  into  a 
plate,  and  poured  a  little  water  over  it.  He  wetted 
the  leaves  of  the  log  with  this  salt  water,  and  dog's- 
eared  the  whole  book. 

Wardlaw  sighed.  "  See  what  expedients  we  are 
driven  to,"  said  he.  He  then  took  a  little  soot  from 
the  chimney,  and  mixed  it  with  salad  oil.  He  ap- 
plied some  of  this  mixture  to  the  parchment  cover, 
rubbed  it  off,  and  by  much  manipulation  gave  it  a 
certain  mellow  look,  as  if  it  had  been  used  by  work- 
ing hands. 

Wylie  was  armed  with  these  materials,  and  fur- 
nished with  money,  to  keep  his  sailors  to  their  tale, 
in  case  of  their  being  examined. 

Arthur  begged,  in  his  present  affliction,  to  be 
excused  from  going  personally  into  the  matter  of 
the  Proserpine;  and  said  that  Penfold  had  the 
ship's  log,  and  the  declaration  of  the  survivors, 
which  the  insurers  could  inspect,  previously  to  their 
lieing  deposited  at  Lloyd's. 

The  whole  thing'  wore  an  excellent  face,  and 
nobody  found  a  peg  to  hang  suspicion  on  so  far. 

After  this  preliminary,  and  the  deposit  of  the 
papers,  nothing  was  hurried;  the  merchant,  ab- 
sorbed in  his  grief,  seemed  to  be  forgetting  to  ask 
lor  his  money.  Wylie  remonstrated;  but  Arthur 
convinced  him  they  were  still  on  too  ticklish  ground 
to  show  any  hurry  without  exciting  suspicion. 

And  so  passed  two  weary  months,  during  which 
Wylie  fell  out  of  Nancy  Rouse's  good  graces,  for 
idling  about  doing  nothing. 

••  lie  you  a  waiting  for  the  plum  to  fall  into  your 
mouth,  young  man  ?  "  said  she. 

The  demand  was  made  on  the  underwriters,  and 
Arthur  contrived  that  it  should  come  from  his 
father.  The  Ann  was  of  excellent  repute,  and  had 
paid  hundreds  of  insurances,  without  a  loss  to  the 
underwriters.  The  Proserpine  had  foundered  at 
sea ;  several  lives  had  been  lost,  and  of  the  sur- 
vivors, one  had  since  died,  owing  to  the  hardships 
he  had  endured.  All  this  betokened  a  genuine 
calamity.  Nevertheless,  one  ray  of  suspicion  rested 
on  the  case,  at  first  The  captain  of  the  Proserpine 
had  lost  a  great  many  ships ;  and,  on  the  first  an- 
nouncement, one  or  two  were  resolved  to  sift  the 
matter  on  that  ground  alone.  But  when  five  eye- 
witnesses, suppressing  all  mention  of  the  word 
'•  drink,"  declared  that  Captain  Hudson  had  re- 
fused to  leave  the  vessel,  and  described  his  going 
down  with  the  ship,  from  an  obstinate  and  too 
exalted  sense  of  duty,  every  chink  was  closed;  and, 
to  cut  the  matter  short,  the  insurance  money  was 
paid  to  the  last  shilling,  and  Benson,  one  of  the 
small  underwriters,  ruined.  Nancy  Rouse,  who 
worked  for  Mrs.  Benson,  lost  eighteen  shillings  and 
sixpence,  and  was  dreadfully  put  out  about  it. 

Wylie  heard  her  lamentations,  and  grinned ;  for 
now  his  £2,000  was  as  good  as  in  his  pocket,  he 
thought.  Great  was  his  consternation  when  Arthur 
told  him  that  every  shilling  of  the  money  was  fore- 
stalled, and  that  the  entire  profit  of  the  transaction 
was  yet  to  come,  viz.  by  the  sale  of  the  gold 
dust. 

"  Then,  sell  it,"  said  Wylie. 

"  I  dare  not.  The  affair  must  cool  down  before  I 
can  appear  as  a  seller  of  gold  ;  and  even  then  I 
must  dribble  it  out  with  great  caution.  Thank 
Heaven,  it  is  no  longer  in  those  cellars." 

"  Where  is  it,  then  ?  " 

"  That  is  my  secret.  You  will  get  your  two 
thousand  all  in  good  time  ;  and,  if  it  makes  you  one- 
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tenth  part  as  wretched  as  it  has  made  me,  you  will 
thank  me  for  all  these  delays."  _ 

At  last  Wylie  lost  all  patience,  and  began  to 
show  his  teeth ;  and  then  Arthur  Wardlaw  paid 
him  his  two  thousand  pounds  in  forty  crisp  notes. 

He  crammed  them  into  a  side  pocket,  and  went 
down  triumphant  to  Nancy  Rouse.     Through  her 

Sarlor  -window  he  saw  the  benign  countenance  of 
lichael  Penfold.  He  then  remembered  that  Pen- 
fold  had  told  him  some  time  before  that  he  was 
going  to  lodge  with  her,  as  soon  as  the  present 
lodger  should  go. 

This,  however,  rather  interrupted  Wylie's  design 
of  walking  in  and  chucking  the  two  thousand 
pounds  into  Nancy's  lap.  On  the  contrary,  he 
shoved  them  deeper  down  in  his  pocket,  and  re- 
solved to  see  the  old  gentleman  to  bed,  and  then 
Sroduce  his  pelf,  and  fix  the  wedding-day  with 
ancy. 

He  came  in,  and  found  her  crying,  and  Penfold 
making  weak  efforts  to  console  her.  The  tea-things 
were  on  the  table,  and  Nancy's  cup  half  emptied. 

Wylie  came  in,  and  said,  "  Why,  what  is  the 
matter  now  ?  " 

He  said  this  mighty  cheerfully,  as  one  who  car- 
ried the  panacea  for  all  ills  in  his  pocket,  and  a 
medicine  peculiarly  suited  to  Nancy  Rouse's  con- 
stitution.     But  he  had  not  quite  fathomed  her  yet. 

As  soon  as  ever  she  saw  him  she  wiped  her  eyes, 
and  asked  him,  grimly,  what  he  wanted  there. 
Wylie  stared  at  the  reception  ;  but  replied  stoutly, 
that  it  was  pretty  well  known  by  this  time  what  he 
wanted  in  that  quarter.  * 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Nancy,  "  Want  will  be  your 
master.  Why  did  you  never  tell  me  Miss  Helen 
was  in  that  ship  ?  my  sweet,  dear  mistress  as  was, 
that  I  feel  for  like  a  mother.  You  left  her  to 
drown,  and  saved  your  own  great  useless  carcass, 
and  drowned  she  is,  poor  dear.  Get  out  o'  my 
sight,  do." 

"It  wasn't  my  fault,  Nancy,"  said  Wylie,  ear- 
nestly. "  I  did  n't  know  who  she  was,  and  I  ad- 
vised her  to  come  with  us  ;  but  she  would  go  with 
that  parson  chap." 

"  What  parson  chap  ?  What  a  liar  you  be  !  She 
is  Wardlaw's  sweetheart,  and  don't  care  for  no 
parsons.  If  you  did  n't  know  you  was  to  blame, 
why  did  n't  you  tell  me  a  word  of  your  own  accord  ? 
You  kep'  dark.  Do  you  call  yourself  a  man,  to 
leave  my  poor  young  lady  to  shift  for  herself?  — " 

"  She  had  as  good  a  chance  to  live  as  I  had," 
said  Wylie,  sullenly. 

"  No,  she  had  n't ;  you  took  care  o'  yourself. 
Well,  since  you  are  so  fond  of  yourself,  keep  your- 
self to  yourself,  and  don't  come  here  no  more. 
After  this,  I  hate  the  sight  on  ye.  You  are  like  the 
black  dog  in  my  eyes,  and  always  will  be.  Poor, 
dear  Miss  Helen  !  Ah,  I  cried  when  she  left,  —  my 
mind  misgave  me ;  but  little  I  thought  she  would 
perish  in  the  salt  seas,  and  all  for  want  of  a  man  in 
the  ship.  If  you  had  gone  out  again  after  in  the 
steamboat,  —  Mr.  Penfold  have  told  me  all  about 
it,  —  I  'd  believe  you  were  n't  so  much  to  blame. 
But  no ;  lolloping  and  looking  about  all  day  for 
months.  There 's  my  door,  Joe  Wylie  ;  I  can't  cry 
comfortable  before  you,  as  had  a  hand  in  drowning 
of  her.  You  and  me  is  parted  forever.  I  '11  die  as 
I  am,  or  I  '11  marry  a  man ;  which  you  ain't  one. 
nor  nothing  like  one.  Is  he  waiting  for  you  to  hold 
the  door  open,  Mr.  Penfold  ?  or  don't  I  speak 
plain  enough  ?  Them  as  I  gave  the  sack  to  afore 
you  did  n't  want  so  much  tellin^." 


"Well,  I'm  going,"  said  Wylie,  sullenly;  then, 
with  considerable  feeling,  "  This  is  hard  lines." 

But  Nancy  was  inexorable,  and  turned  him  out, 
with  the  £2,000  in  his  pocket. 

He  took  the  notes  out  of  his  pocket,  and  flung 
them  furiously  down  in  the  dirt. 

Then  he  did  what  everybody  does  under  similar 
circumstances,  —  he  picked  them  up  again,  and 
pocketed  them,  along  with  the  other  dirt  they  had 
gathered. 

Next  day  he  went  down  to  the  docks,  and  looked 
out  for  a  ship ;  he  soon  got  one,  and  signed  as 
second  mate.     She  was  to  sail  in  a  fortnight. 

But,  before  a  week  was  out,  the  bank-notes  had 
told  so  upon  him,  that  he  was  no  longer  game  to  go 
to  sea.  But  the  captain  he  had  signed  with  was  a 
Tartar,  and  not  to  be  trifled  with.  He  consulted  a 
knowing  friend,  and  that  friend  advised  him  to  dis- 
guise himself  till  the  ship  had  sailed.  Accordingly 
he  rigged  himself  out  with  a  long  coat,  and  a  beard, 
and  spectacles,  and  hid  his  sea-slouch  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  changed  his  lodgings.  Finding  he  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  he  thought  he  might  as  well  have 
the  pleasure  of  looking  at  Nancy  Rouse,  if  he  could 
not  talk  to  her.  So  he  actually  had  the  hardihood 
to  take  the  parlor  next  door ;  and  by  this  means  he 
heard  her  move  about  in  her  room,  and  caught  a 
sight  of  her  at  work  on  her  little  green ;  and  he  was 
shrewd  enough  to  observe  she  did  not  sing  and 
whistle  as  she  used  to  do.  The  dog  chuckled  at 
that. 

His  bank-notes  worried  him  night  and  day.  He 
was  afraid  to  put  them  in  a  bank ;  afraid  to  take 
them  about  with  him  into  his  haunts ;  afraid  to  leave 
them  at  home ;  and  out  of  this  his  perplexity  arose 
some  incidents  worth  relating  in  their  proper  order. 

Arthur  Wardlaw  returned  to  business ;  but  he 
was  a  changed  man.  All  zest  in  the  thing  was 
gone.  •  His  fraud  set  him  above  the  world  ;  and  that 
was  now  enough  for  him,  in  whom  ambition  was 
dead,  and,  indeed,  nothing  left  alive  in  him  but 
deep  regrets. 

He  drew  in  the  horns  of  speculation,  and  went 
on  in  the  old  safe  routine ;  and  to  the  restless  ac- 
tivity that  had  jeopardized  the  firm  succeeded  a 
strange  torpidity.  He  wore  black  for  Helen,  and 
sorrowed  without  hope.  He  felt  he  had  offended 
Heaven,  and  had  met  his  punishment  in  Helen's 
death.  Wardlaw  senior  retired  to  Elm-trees,  and 
seldom  saw  his  son.  When  they  did  meet,  the  old 
man  sometimes  whispered  hope,  but  the  whisper  was 
faint,  and  unheeded. 

One  day  Wardlaw  senior  came  up  expre?s,  to 
communicate  to  Arthur  a  letter  from  General  Rol- 
leston,  written  at  Valparaiso.  In  this  letter,  Gen- 
eral Rolleston  deplored  his  unsuccessful  search  :  but 
said  he  was  going  westward,  upon  the  report  of  a 
Dutch  whaler,  who  had  seen  an  island  reflected  in 
the  sky,  while  sailing  between  Juan  Fernandez  and 
Norfolk  Isle. 

Arthur  only  shook  his  head  with  a  ghastly  smile. 
"  She  is  in  heaven,"  said  he,  "  and  I  shall  never  see 
her  again,  not  here  or  hereafter." 

Wardlaw  senior  was  shocked  at  this  speech ;  but 
he  made  no  reply.  He  pitied  his  son  too  much  to 
oriticise  the  expressions  into  which  his  bitter  grief 
betrayed  him.  He  was  old,  and  had  seen  the  tri- 
umphs of  time  over  all  things  human,  sorrow  in- 
cluded. These,  however,  as  yet,  had  done  nothing 
for  Arthur  Wardlaw.     At  the  end  of  six  months,  his 
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grief  was  as  sombre  and  as  deadly  as  the  first 
week. 

But  one  day,  as  this  pale  figure  in  deep  mourning 
sat  at  his  table,  going  listlessly  and  mechanically 
through  the  business  of  scraping  money  together  for 
others  to  enjoy,  whose  hearts,  unlike  his,  might  not 
be  in  the  grave,  his  father  burst  in  upon  him,  with 
a  telegram  in  his  hand,  and  waved  it  over  his  head 
in  triumph.  "  She  is  found  !  she  is  found  !  '*  he 
roared  :  "  read  that !  "  and  thrust  the  telegram  into 
his  hands. 

Those  hands  trembled,  and  the  languid  voice 
rose  into  shrieks  of  astonishment  and  delight,  as 
Arthur  read  the  words,  "  We  have  got  her,  alive 
and  well :  shall  be  at  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  8  p.m." 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

"Whilst  the  boat  was  going  to  the  Springbok, 
General  Rollcston  whispered  to  Captain  Moreland  ; 
and  what  he  said  may  be  almost  guessed  from  what 
occurred  on  board  the  steamer  soon  afterwards. 
Helen  was  carried  trembling  to  the  cabin,  and  the 
order  was  given  to  heave  the  anchor  and  get  under 
way.  A  groan  of  disappointment  ran  through  the 
ship ;  Captain  Moreland  expressed  the  General's 
regret  to  the  men,  and  divided  £200  upon  the  cap- 
stan ;  and  the  groan  ended  in  a  cheer. 

As  for  Helen's  condition,  that  was  at  first  mis- 
taken for  ill  health.  She  buried  herself  for  two 
whole  days  in  her  cabin  ;  and  from  that  place  faint 
moans  were  heard  now  and  then.  The  sailors  called 
her  the  sick  lady. 

Heaven  knows  what  she  went  through  in  that 
forty-eight  hours. 

She  came  upon  deck  at  last  in  a  strange  state  of 
mind  and  body :  restless,  strung  up,  absorbed.  The 
rare  vigor  she  had  acquired  on  the  island  came  out 
now  with  a  vengeance.  She  walked  the  deck  with 
briskness,  and  a  pertinacity  that  awakened  admira- 
tion in  the  crew  at  first,  but  by  and  by  superstitious 
awe.  For,  while  the  untiring  feet  went  briskly  to 
and  fro  over  leagues  and  leagues  of  plank  every 
day,  the  great  hazel  eyes  were  turned  inwards,  and 
the  mind,  absorbed  with  one  idea,  skimmed  the 
men  and  things  about  her  listlessly. 

She  had  a  mission  to  fulfil,  and  her  whole  nature 
was  stringing  itself  up  to  do  the  work. 

She  walked  so  many  miles  a  day,  partly  from 
excitement,  partly  with  a  deliberate  resolve  to  cher- 
ish her  health  and  strength  ;  "  I  may  want  thorn 
both,"  said  she,  "  to  clear  Robert  Penfold."  Thought 
and  high  purpose  shone  through  her  so,  that  after 
a  while  nobody  dared  titrable  her  much  with  com- 
monplaces. To  her  father,  she  was  always  sweet 
and  filial,  but  sadly  cold  compared  with  what  she 
had  always  been  hitherto.  He  was  taking  her  body 
to  England,  but  her  heart  stayed  behind  upon  that 
island  :  he  saw  this,  and  said  it. 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  she,  coldly ;  and  that  was  all 
her  reply.  , 

Sometimes  she  had  violent  passions  of  weeping ; 
and  then  he  would  endeavor  to  console  her  ;  but  in 
vain.  They  ran  their  course,  and  were  succeeded 
by  the  bodily  activity  and  concentration  of  purpose 
they  had  interrupted  for  a  little  while. 

At  last,  after  a  rapid  voyage,  they  drew  near  the 
English  coast ;  and  then  General  Rolleston,  who 
had  hitherto  spared  her  feelings,  and  been  most  in- 
dulgent and  considerate,  felt  it  was  high  time  to 
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come  to  an  understanding  with  her  as  to  the  course 
they  should  both  pursue. 

"  Now,  Helen,"  said  he,  "  about  the  Wardlawi !  "' 

Helen  gave  a  slight  shudder.  But  she  said,  alter 
a  slight  hesitation,  "  Let  me  know  your  wishes." 

"  O,  "mine  are,  not  to  be  too  ungrateful  to  the 
father,  and  not  to  deceive  the  son." 

"  I  will  not  be  ungrateful  to  the  father,  nor  de- 
ceive the  son,"  said  Helen,  firmly. 

The  General  kissed  her  on  the  brow,  and  called 
her  his  brave  girl.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  not  be  published  that  you  have  been 
for  eight  months  on  an  island  alone  with  a  convict. 
Anything  sooner  than  that.  You  know  the  malice 
of  your  own  sex ;  if  one  woman  gets  hold  of  that, 
you  will  be  an  outcast  from  society." 

Helen  blushed  and  trembled.  "  Nobody  need  be 
told  that  but  Arthur ;  and  I  am  sure  he  loves  mo 
well  enough  not  to  injure  me  with  the  world." 

"  But  he  would  be  justified  in  declining  your 
hand,  after  such  a  revelation." 

"  Quite.  And  I  hope  he  will  decline  it  when  he 
knows  I  love  another,  however  hopelessly." 

"  You  are  going  to  tell  Arthur  Wardlaw  all  that  ?  " 

"  I  am." 

"  Then  all  I  can  say  is,  you  are  not  like  other 
women." 

"  I  have  been  brought  up  by  a  man." 

"If  I  was  Arthur  Wardlaw,  it  would  be  the  last 
word  you  should  ever  speak  to  me." 

"  If  you  were  Arthur  Wardlaw,  I  should  be  on 
that  dear  island  now." 

"  Well,  suppose  his  love,  should  be  greater  than 
his  spirit,  and  —  " 

"  If  he  does  not  go  back  when  he  hears  of  my 
hopeless  love,  I  don't  see  how  I  can.  I  shall  marry 
him  :  and  try  with  all  my  soul  to  love  him.  I  '11 
open  every  door  in  London  to  Robert  Penfold  ;  ex- 
cept one ;  my  husband's.  And  that  door,  while  I 
live,  he  shall  never  enter.  O  my  heart;  my  heart!" 
She  burst  out  sobbing  desperately :  and  her  father 
laid  her  head  upon  his  bosom,  and  sighed  deeply, 
<ed  himself  how  all  this  would  end. 

Before  they  landed,  her  fortitude  seemed  to  re- 
turn ;  and  of  her  own  aivord  she  begged  her  father 
to  telegraph  to  the  Wardlaws. 

"  Would  you  not  like  a  day  to  compose  yourself, 
and  prepare  for  this  trying  interview  ?  "  said  he. 

"  I  should  :  but  it  is  mere  weakness.  And  I  must 
cure  myself  of  weakness,  or  I  shall  never  clear  Rob- 
ert Penfold.  And  then,  papa,  I  think  of  you.  If 
old  Mr.  Wardlaw  heard  you  had  been  a  day  in 
town,  you  might  suffer  in  his  good  opinion.  We 
shall  be  m  London  at  seven.  Ask  them  at  eight. 
That  will  be  one  hour's  respite.  God  help  me, 
and  strengthen  poor  Arthur  to  bear  the  blow  I 
bring  him  ! 

Long  before  eight  o'clock  that  day,  Arthur  Ward- 
law  had  passed  from  a  state  of  sombre  misery  and 
remorse  to  one  of  joy,  exultation,  and  unmixed  hap- 
piness. He  no  longer  regretted  his  crime,  nor  the 
loss  of  the  Proserpine :  Helen  was  alive  and  well, 
and  attributed  not  her  danger,  but  only  her  preser- 
vation, to  the  Wrardlaws. 

Wardlaw  senior  kept  his  carriage  in  town,  and 
precisely  at  eight  o'clock  they  drove  up  to  the  door 
of  the  hotel. 

They  followed  the  servant  with  bounding  hearts, 
and  rushed  into  the  room  where  the  General  and 
Helen  stood  ready  to  receive  them.  Old  Wardlaw 
went  to  the  General  with  both  hands  out,  and  so 
the  General  met  him,  and  between  these  two  it  was 
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almost  an  embrace.  Arthur  ran  to'  Helen  with  cries 
of  joy  and  admiration,  and  kissed  her  hands  again 
and  again,  and  shed  such  genuine  tears  of  joy  over 
them  that  she  trembled  all  over,  and  was  obliged  to 
sit  down.  He  kneeled  at  her  feet,  and  still  impris- 
oned one  hand,  and  mumbled  it,  while  she  turned 
her  head  away  and  held  her  other  hand  before  her 
face  to  hide  its  real  expression,  which  was  a  mixture 
of  pity  and  repugnance.  But  as  her  face  was  hid- 
den, and  her  eloquent  body  quivered,  and  her  hand 
was  not  withdrawn,  it  seemed  a  sweet  picture  of 
feminine  affection  to  those  who  had  not  the  key. 

At  last  she  was  relieved  from  a  most  embarrass- 
ing situation  by  old  Wardlaw ;  he  cried  out  on  this 
monopoly,  and  Helen  instantly  darted  out  of  her 
chair,  and  went  to  him,  and  put  up  her  cheek  to 
him,  which  he  kissed;  and  then  she  thanked  him 
warmly  for  his  courage  in  not  despairing  of  her  life, 
and  his  goodness  in  sending  out  a  ship  for  her. 

Now,  the  fact  is,  she  could  not  feel  grateful ;  but 
she  knew  she  ought  to  be  grateful,  and  she  was 
ashamed  to  show  no  feeling  at  all  in  return  for  so 
much  ;  so  she  was  eloquent,  and  the  old  gentleman 
was  naturally  very  much  pleased  at  first;  but  he 
caught  an  expression  of  pain  on  Arthur's  face,  and 
then  he  stopped  her.  "  My  dear,"  said  he,  "  you 
ought  to  thank  Arthur,  not  me ;  it  is  his  love  for 
you  which  was  the  cause  of  my  zeal.  If  you  owe 
me  anything,  pay  it  to  him,  for  he  deserves  it  best. 
He  nearly  died  for  you,  my  sweet  girl.  No,  no,  you 
must  n't  hang  your  head  for  that,  neither.  What  a 
fool  I  am  to  revive  old  sorrows  !  Here  we  are,  the 
happiest  four  in  England."  Then  he  whispered  to 
her,  "  Be  kind  to  poor  Arthur,  that  is  all  I  ask.  His 
very  life  depends  on  you." 

Helen  obeyed  this  order,  and  went  slowly  back  to 
Arthur ;  she  sat,  cold  as  ice,  on  the  sofa  beside  him, 
and  he  made  love  to  her.  She  scarcely  heard  what 
he  said ;  she  was  asking  herself  how  she  could  end 
this  intolerable  interview,  and  escape  her  father's 
looks,  who  knew  the  real  state  of  her  heart. 

At  last  she  rose,  and  went  and  whispered  to  him : 
"  My  courage  has  failed  me.  Have  pity  on  me,  and 
get  me  away.     It  is  the  old  man ;  he  kills  me." 

General  Rolleston  took  the  hint,  and  acted  with 
more  tact  than  one  would  have  given  him  credit 
for.  He  got  up  and  rang  the  bell  for  tea ;  then  he 
said  to  Helen,  "  You  don't  drink  tea  now,  and  I  see 
you  are  excited  more  than  is  good  for  you.  You 
had  better  go  to  bed." 

"  Yes,  papa,"  said  Helen. 

She  took  her  candle,  and  as  she  passed  young 
Wardlaw,  she  told  him,  in  a  low  voice,  she  would 
be  glad  to  speak  to  him  alone  to-morrow.  * 

"  At  what  hour  ?  "  said  he,  eagerly. 

"  When  you  like.     At  one." 

And  so  she  retired,  leaving  him  in  ecstasies.  This 
was  the  first  downright  assignation  she  had  ever 
made  with  him. 

They  met  at  one  o'clock ;  he  radiant  as  the  sun, 
and  a  rose  in  his  button-hole ;  she  sad  and  sombre, 
and  with  her  very  skin  twitching  at  the  thought  of 
the  explanation  she  had  to  go  through. 

He  began  with  amorous  commonplaces;  she 
stopped  him,  gravely.  "  Arthur,"  said  she,  "  you 
and  I  are  alone  now,  and  I  have  a  confession  to 
make.  Unfortunately,  I  must  cause  you  pain  — 
terrible  pain.  '  O !  my  heart  flinches  at  the  wound 
I  am  going  to  give  you ;  but  it  is  my  fate  either  to 
wound  you  or  to  deceive  you." 

During  this  preamble,  Arthur  sat  amazed,  rather 


than  alarmed.  He  did  not  interrupt  her,  though 
she  paused,  and  would  gladly  have  been  interrupted, 
since  an  interruption  is  an  assistance  in  perplexi- 
ties. 

"  Arthur,  we  suffered  great  hardships  on  the  boat, 
and  you  would  have  lost  me  but  for  one  person. 
He  saved  my  fife  again  and  again ;  I  saved  his  upon 
the  island.  My  constancy  was  subject  to  trials  — 
O,  such  trials !  So  great  an  example  of  every 
manly  virtue  forever  before  my  eyes !  My  grati- 
tude and  my  pity  eternally  pleading !  England  and 
you  seemed  gone  forever.  Make  excuses  for  me  if 
you  can.  Arthur  —  I  —  I  have  formed  an  attach- 
ment." 

In  making  this  strange  avowal  she  hung  her  head 
and  blushed,  and  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 
But  we  suspect  they  ran  for  him,  and  not  for 
Arthur. 

Arthur  turned  deadly  sick  at  this  tremendous 
blow,  dealt  with  so  soft  a  hand.  At  last  he  gasped 
out,  "  If  you  marry  him,  you  will  bury  me." 

"  No,  Arthur,"  said  Helen,  gently ;  "  I  could  not 
marry  him,  even  if  you  were  to  permit  me.  When 
you  know  more,  you  will  see  that,  of  us  three  un- 
happy ones,  you  are  the  least  unhappy.  But,  since 
this  is  so,  am  I  wrong  to  tell  you  the  truth,  and 
leave  you  to  decide  whether  our  engagement  ought 
to  continue  ?  Of  course,  what  I  have  owned  to  you 
releases  you." 

"  Releases  me  !  but  it  does  not  unbind  my  heart 
from  yours,"  cried  Arthur,  in  despair. 

Then  his  hysterical  nature  came  out,  and  he  was 
so  near  fainting  away  that  Helen  sprinkled  water 
on  his  temples,  and  applied  eau-de-cologne  to  his 
nostrils,  and  murmured,  "  Poor,  poor  Arthur  !  O, 
was  I  born  only  to  afflict  those  I  esteem  ?  " 

He  saw  her  with  the  tears  of  pity  in  her  eyes,  and 
he  caught  her  hand,  and  said,  "  You  were  always 
the  soul  of  honor ;  keep  faith  with  me,  and  I  will 
cure  you  of  that  unhappy  attachment." 

"  What !  Do  you  hold  me  to  my  engagement  after 
what  I  have  told  you  ?  " 

"  Cruel  Helen !  you  know  I  have  not  the  power 
to  hold  you." 

"  I  am  not  cruel ;  and  you  have  the  power.  But, 
O,  think !     For  your  own  sake,  not  mine." 

"  I  have  thought ;  and  this  attachment  to  a  man 
you  cannot  marry  is  a  mere  misfortune,  —  yours  as 
well  as  mine.  Give  me  your  esteem  until  your  love 
comes  back,  and  let  our  engagement  continue." 

"  It  was  for  you  to  decide,"  said  Helen,  coldly, 
"  and  you  have  decided.  There  is  one  condition  I 
must  ask  you  to  submit  to." 

"  I  submit  to  it." 

"  What,  before  you  hear  it  ?  " 

"  Helen,  you  don't  know  what  a  year  of  misery  I 
have  endured,  ever  since  the  report  came  of  your 
death.  My  happiness  is  cruelly  dashed  now,  but 
still  it  is  great  happiness  by  comparison.  Make 
your  conditions.  You  are  my  queen,  as  well  as  my 
love  and  my  life." 

Helen  hesitated.  It  shocked  her  delicacy  to  lower 
,the  man  she  had  consented  to  marry. 

"  O  Helen,"  said  Arthur,  "  anything  but  secrets 
between  you  and  me.  Go  on  as  you  have  begun, 
and  let  me  know  the  worst  at  once." 

"  Can  you  be  very  generous,  Arthur  ?  —  generous 
to  him  who  has  caused  you  so  much  pain  ?  " 

"  I  '11  try,"  said  Arthur,  with  a  groan. 

"  I  would  not  marry  him,  unless  you  gave  me  up : 
for  I  am  your  betrothed,  and  you  are  true  to  me. 
I  could  not  marry  him,  even  if  I  were  not  pledged 
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to  you ;  but  it  so  happens,  I  can  do  hiin  one  great 
service  without  injustice  to  you ;  and  this  service  I 
have  vowed  to  do  before  I  marry.  I  shall  keep  that 
vow,  as  I  keep  faith  with  you.  He  has  been  driven 
from  society  by  a  foul  slander ;  that  slander  I  am  to 
sift  and  confute.  It  will  be  long  and  difficult ;  but 
I  shall  do  it ;  and  you  could  help  me  if  you  chose. 
But  that  I  will  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  ask." 

Arthur  bit  his  lip  with  jealous  rage ;  but  he  was 
naturally  cunning,  and  his  cunning  showed  him  there 
was  at  present  but  one  road  to  Helen's  heart.  He 
quelled  his  torture  as  well  as  he  could,  and  resolved 
to  take  that  road.  He  reflected  a  moment,  and  then 
he  said,  — 

"  If  you  succeed  in  that,  will  you  marry  me  next 
day  V  " 

"  I  will,  upon  my  honor." 

"  Then  I  will  help  you." 

u  Arthur,  think  what  you  say.  Women  have 
loved  as  unselfishly  as  this ;  but  no  man,  that  ever  I 
heard  of." 

"  No  man  ever  did  love  a  woman  as  I  love  you. 
Yes,  I  would  rather  help  you,  though  with  a  sore 
heart,  than  hold  aloof  from  you.  What  have  we  to 
do  together  ?  " 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  ?  —  to  clear  his  character  of  a 
foul  stigma,  and  restore  him  to  England,  and  to  the 
world  which  he  is  so  fitted  to  adorn." 

"•Yes,  yes,"  said  Arthur;  "  but  who  is  it?  Why 
do  I  ask,  though  ?     He  must  be  a  stranger  to  me." 

"  No  stranger  at  all,"  said  Helen  ;  "  but  one  who 
is  almost  M  unjust  to  you  as  the  world  has  been  to 
him " ;  then,  fixing  her  eyes  full  on  him,  she  said, 
"  Arthur,  it  is  your  old  friend  and  tutor,  Robert 
Penfold." 

[To  be  continued.} 


THE  UNIVERSITY  BOAT-RACE. 

Wn ati.vi:!'.  may  have  been  the  shortcomings  as 
in  style  and  pace  of  the  University  eights  of  this 
year,  the  seasonable  hour  and  fair  weather  of  the 
day  drew  a  larger  concourse  than  had  ever  before 
congregated  to  witness  the  closest  of  races  between 
the  most  elite  of  crews.  The  furore  for  the  race 
and  its  result  grows  greater  each  year ;  the  mere 
daily  practice  at  Putney,  especially  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  draws  a  larger  audience  than  conde- 
scended to  come  to  the  race  itself  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Chitty  and  Meade  King  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  ago.  From  the  Ship,  at  Mortlake,  to  the 
Aqueduct,  at  Putney,  the  banks  from  ten  to  thirty 
yards  deep,  according  to  the  accommodation,  are 
lined  with  a  close-packed,  seething  mass  of  the 
British  populace.  Hammersmith  Bridge  is  impas- 
sable and  almost  invisible,  every  available  inch  of 
standing  or  hanging  room,  from  the  pavement  to 
the  chains,  close  covered  with  expectant  sight-seers, 
till  the  roadway  sinks,  under  the  pressure,  eighteen 
inches  below  its  orthodox  level,  and  makes  us  fear 
a  repetition,  on  a  colossal  scale,  of  the  great 
Yarmouth  catastrophe  of  twenty-five  yean  ago. 

House-tops,  balconies,  steamers,  pleasure-boats, 
contribute  in  smaller  proportion  their  quota  to  the 
general  gathering,  till  half  a  million  would  fall  far 
short  of  the  concourse  ;  and  even  Epsom  Downs,  on 
the  Derby-day,  would  look  foolish  for  dirt  alongside 
of  Father  Thames  on  the  day  of  days. 

And  for  days  and  weeks  past,  not  only  with  the 
crews  in  training,  but  with  the  general  British  pub- 
lic, the  note  of  preparation  had  been  sounding, 
steamers  chartered,  railway  fares  tripled,  windows 


and  balconies  bespoken ;  ties,  bonnets,  rosettes, 
and  parasols,  of  the  rival  hues,  sold  by  the  hun-* 
dred  weight.  No  Court-mourning  would  inflict  one 
half  such  injury  to  trade  as  the  withdrawal  of  the 
race  and  its  concomitant  sources  of  plunder  and 
profit.  Betting,  of  course,  there  was  in  plenty ; 
not  that  one  in  a  thousand  of  those  who  betted 
upon  the  race  knew  anything  about  rowing,  or 
could  have  distinguished  one  crew  from  the  other, 
by  its  style,  or  anything,  except  the  discrimination 
of  uniform ;  but  the  result  was  a  convenience  for 
gambling,  and  the  "  odds  "  were  quoted  accordingly 
in  the  return  from  Tattersall's  as  systematically  as 
the  Derby  and  Two  Thousand  prices  of  the  day. 

"Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam 
Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavit,  et  alsit, 
Abstinuit." 

How  few  of  those  who  recently  gazed,  in  their 
holiday  outing,  at  the  eights  as  they  flashed  by 
them  on  April  4,  can  appreciate  the  patient  en- 
durance, toil,  trouble,  self-denial,  that  those  eigh- 
teen "  ceruleans  "  have  undergone  before  they  came 
fit  to  the  post,  to  do  justice  and  honor  to  themselves 
and  their  University.  Hardly  has  the  October 
term  been  inaugurated,  and  the  repose  of  Long 
Yueution  roused  once  more  into  life,  than  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  U.B.C.  has  set  to  work  to  compile  the 
M  trial  eights."  Every  man  in  the  University,  of  any 
reasonable  merit  or  promise,  has  a  chance  and  trial 
for  that;  and  after  a  few  weeks  two  crews  are 
finally  selected,  balanced  as  equally  as  can  be,  and 
set  at  the  end  of  term  to  test  their  individual  merits, 
in  a  race  on  the  broad  reaches  of  Ely,  or  the  open 
waters  of  Nuneham. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  Lent 
Term  the  University  eight  is  set  going ;  the  trial 
eights  have  pretty  well  sifted  the  merits  of  aspir- 
ants, and  before  long  the  crew  has  settled  into  some- 
thing like  regular  shape  and  practice.  Three  or 
four  weeks  bring  them  to  Lent,  and  with  it  the 
commencement  of  training.  Out  of  bed  by  6.30, 
or  7  o'clock,  a.  m.,  every  morning,  and  a  mile  or  two 
of  walking  before  a  breakfast  of  regulation  steaks 
and  chops.  Light  lunch  about  1.30,  and  then*  the 
day's  grind  ;  whether  a  short  course  day,  of  twice 
to  Iflley  and  back  again  on  the  Isis,  and  down  to 
Baitsbite  on  the  Cam,  or  a  long  course  to  Abing- 
don Lasher,  and  its  equivalent  of  Clayhithe. 
Through  rain,  snow,  and  wind,  through  fair  and 
foul  alike,  no  rest,  no  reprieve.  If  floods  have  not 
put  the  water  meadows  along  the  banks  of  Isis 
completely  under  its  flow,  there  may  be  seen  some 
five  or  six  times  a  fortnight,  and  oftener,  a  group  of 
horsemen  waiting  at  the  first  gate  below  Sandfbrd, 
while  the  u  pets  "  peel  to  their  jerseys  in  the  teeth  of 
a  gale,  and  set  off  for  the  long  row  of  34  miles, 
which,  upon  a  narrow  river  and  slacker  tide,  fully 
equals  the  4^  miles  from  Putney  to  Mortlake.  For 
the  first  mile  or  two  the  high  bank  to  the  westward 
shelters  the  boat  from  the  wind,  which  blowing 
across  can  raise  but  little  surf,  but  lower  down,  so 
soon  as  the  circuitous  navigation  of  Nuneham  is- 
land has  been  completed,  symptoms  of  "  open  sea  " 
begin  to  be  painfully  apparent.  "  Hold  your  oars 
tight,  all,"  squeaks  the  coxswain,  as  they  round  the 
corner  of  the  rustic  bridge,  and  two  or  three  long 
rollers  lap  up  bow's  back,  nearly  float  five  off  his 
seat,  and  land  themselves  in  the  shivering  steerer's 
lap.  "  Get  well  forward  !  "  "  Keep  it  long  ! "  as 
the  men  can  hardly  bend  forward  against  the  blast, 
and  here  and  there  the  oars  come  whack  against  a 
great  breaker,  extracting  a  stifled  curse  from  the 
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oarsmen,  a  snarl  from  the  coxswain,  and  a  vicious 
*  scolding  from  the  "  coach "  on  the  bank.  Three 
minutes  of  this  purgatory  and  then  the  Railway 
Bridge  gives  a  temporary  respite  from  the  gale, 
which  only  meets  them  worse  than  ever  in  the  long 
bend  below,  and  makes  her  jaded  crew  groan  over 
the  cruel  mockery  of  "  take  her  in  all,"  as  they 
reach  the  creek  corner  above  the  lasher,  and  are 
called  upon  for  the  customarj1-  final  spurt.  The 
sedgey  waters  of  Cam  can  never  produce  such 
miniature  sea  as  this ;  but  a  good  bleak  row  from 
Ely  to  Clayhithe,  through  fourteen  miles  of  dreary 
fens,  under  March  east  wind,  and  a  run  of  a  mile 
or  two  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day  in  pelting  rain  or 
driving  snow,  will  bear  a  good  comparison  with  the 
roughest  pleasures  of  the  Oxford  course. 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  th;it  wears  a  crown,  and  of 
all  others  the  president's  is  least  of  all  a  bed  of  roses. 
He  has  the  whole  onus  of  the  selection  and  training 
of  the  crew,  though  when  the  time  comes  when  he 
can  no  longer  coach  his  recruits,  but  must  himself 
take  his  place  in  the  boat,  he  may,  if  he  is  fortunate, 
secure  some  friend  to  undertake  the  tuition  from  the 
bank  during  training.  Apart  from  the  practice,  the 
"  condition  "  and  health  of  the  crew  form  a  most  im- 
portant item  in  his  cares.  In  order  to  keep  so  many 
men  in  strict  obedience  and  discipline,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  fixed  rules  of  regime  and  diet,  and  no  ap- 
pearance of  caprice  ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the 
work  and  treatment  that  suits  the  physique  of  one 
man  will  hardly  suit  all,  and  continued  variation, 
adjustment,  and  grace  have  to  be  apportioned  by  the 
captain  to  meet  emergencies.  Then,  again,  some 
members  of  the  crew,  especially  if  well  scolded  for 
a  fault,  are  invariably  finding  out  something  wrong 
and  uncomfortable  with  their  oars,  stretchers,  row- 
locks, &c. ;  and  much  scientific  knowledge  of  work 
and  mechanics  is  needed  to  discover  whether  the 
fault  really  lies  with  the  oarsman  or  with  his  tool. 
Then,  if  the  crew  goes  at  all  amiss,  or  does  not 
please  the  fancy  of  interested  critics  of  other  colleges, 
he  is  inundated  with  suggestions,  anonymous  letters, 
and  hints  that  he  has  not  selected  the  best  men 
available  for  use,  or  is  badgered  to  change  the  stroke, 
or  transpose  7  and  6,  &c.  And  well-meaning  busy- 
bodies  from  town  and  country  write  wholesale  to 
him,  offering  their  experiences  and  suggestions.  One 
recommends  the  crew  to  train  on  eggs  and  sherry; 
another,  whose  consumptive  wife  has  lately  been  re- 
stored to  health  and  strength  upon  asses'  milk,  sug- 
gests in  gratitude  that  the  O.U.B.C.  or  CUB. 
C.  should  follow  suit  to  the  remedy.  Another  wants 
to  see  oars  of  some  new-fangled  shape  of  his  own 
tried  ;  another  asserts  that  if  the  President  will  only 
build  a  boat  about  82  feet  7  inches  in  length,  he 
will  win  in  a  canter,  and  go  so  fast  that  he  will  lose 
his  own  breath.  And  the  touts  of  trade  are  equally 
pestilent;  every  dabbler  in  collodion  and  nitrate  of 
silver  petitions  to  be  allowed  to  photograph  the 
crews,  and  is  aggrieved  if  refused,  for  to  accommo- 
date all  would  be  to  keep  the  men  standing  in  open 
air  six  hours  a  day.  One  patentee  solicits  the  adop- 
tion of  his  novel  corn-flour,  "  especially  suitable  for 
dyspeptics  and  invalids  "  ;  another  forces  his  way  at 
breakfast-time  with  a  novel  garment,  combining 
shirt,  trousers,  socks,  and  pocket-handkerchief  all  in 
one  piece,  "  admirably  adapted  for  walking,  riding, 
racing,  hunting,"  &c,  and  pleads  that  the  race  is  a 
moral  for  the  men  if  they  will  only  row  clothed  in 
this  nondescript.  If  the  tide  compels  an  early  start, 
some  hundred  letters  come  in  from  patres  and  ma- 
te familiarum,  whose  digestions  would  be  ruined 


by  such  unearthly  hours,  or  whose  daughters  would  be 
at  that  time  engaged  in  a  music  lesson,  pointing  out 
the  propriety  of  changing  the  hour.  No  sooner  is 
the  umpire's  steamer  chartered,  —  the  private  prop- 
erty of  the  two  clubs,  —  and  the  reserved  rendez- 
vous for  the  one  especial  day  in  the  year  of  all  old 
champions  of  former  'Varsity  races,  than  every 
puny  outside  reporter  who  thinks  that  nothing  can 
be  lost  for  the  asking  pesters  the  president  for  a 
ticket,  pleading  the  "  liberty  of  the  press  "  as  a  rea- 
son for  locomotion  at  the  expense  of  the  crews  in- 
stead of  his  own,  and  ignoring  the  fact  that  his  pres- 
ence will  exclude  from  that  precious  gathering  some 
old  thranite  who  has  toiled  in  aula  lang  syne  for 
the  honor  of  his  blue,  and  that  the  race  could  be 
reviewed  and  the  report  compiled  just  as  easily  from 
other  free  steamers  if  the  "  liner  "  be  but  content  to 
pay  for  his  passage  thereon. 

And  during  their  sojourn  at  Putney,  during  the 
last  Aveek  or  two  of  training,  the  crews  —  lions  of 
London,  pro  tern.  —  are  mobbed  and  hustled  where- 
ever  they  go.  They  have  to  fighfr  their  wa}-  through 
an  admiring  crowd  of  counter-skippers  and  coster- 
mongers  before  they  can  launch  their  boat  for  a  row, 
or  return  from  it,  pumped  and  wearied,  to  their 
dressing-rooms.  Their  coach  from  the  bank  has  all 
his  work  to  do  to  pick  his  way  through  a  mass  of 
galloping  snobs,  who  mob  him  wherever  he  places 
himself,  as  if  the  only  correct  view  of  the  crew  were 
to  be  obtained  between  him  and  the  river ;  while, 
unless  his  lungs  are  stentorian,  he  has  little  chance 
of  being  audible  above  the  clatter  of  the  hoofs  of 
equestrian  cockneys. 

And  at  last  the  ordeal  is  over,  the  finishing  touch 
has  been  added,  and  myriads,  and  tens  of  myriads, 
come  out  into  the  wilderness  for  to  see  two  crews,  of 
whose  merits  they  know  nothing  except  by  hearsay, 

—  a  multitude,  not  one  of  whom  in  a  hundred  has 
personal  interest  in  the  honor  of  either  University, 
except  where  the  sordid  gains  of  bets  has  lent  its 
bias  ;  and  few  of  whom  could  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween one  eight  and  the  other,  did  they  come  out  in 
plain  white  instead  of  in  uniform.  Yet  the  rabble 
come  and  see,  and  go,  because  it  is  the  thing  to  do, 

—  because  they  like  to  say  that  they  have  seen  the 
race,  and  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  possession  of 
sufficient  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  friends 
to  satisfy  their  reputation  and  save  exertion  by  the 
simple  mendacity  of  saying  that  they  have  been 
there,  yet  stopping  peacefully  at  home  meanwhile. 

It  is  11.30  before  the  crews  make  a  move  to  their 
boat-houses,  and  launch  their  ships.  A  threepenny- 
bit  has  at  last  changed  the  luck  of  six  successive 
years,  and  has  won  the  choice  of  sides  for  Cam- 
bridge; a  good  omen  for  the  Light  Blue  to  start 
with.  Then  they  get  afloat  and  paddle  to  stations, 
Oxford  first,  Cambridge  following  in  decidedly 
slovenly  style,  very  inferior  to  some  of  the  even  row- 
ing which  they  have  exhibited  during  the  last  week. 
A  good  deal  of  mist  hangs  over  the  river,  though  the 
sun  is  fighting  his  way  through  overhead  ;  so  dense 
has  the  fog  been  in  early  morning  at  London,  that 
hosts  who  have  come  to  the  race  have  breakfasted 
by  candlelight.  As  it  is  even  now,  out  in  open 
country,  the  general  landmarks  are  obscured,  and 
the  coxswain's  office  is  more  arduous  than  ever  ;  for, 
in  the  centre  of  a  wide  stream,  the  shores,  even  if 
visible  in  a  mist,  are  a  poor  criterion  of  correct 
direction,  and  in  front,  at  the  end  of  the  reaches, 
they  are  quite  invisible.  There  is  an  even  start, 
but  by  no  means  a  rapid  one,  such  as  is  often  seen 
in  a  University  race.     The  Oxford  stroke,  unused 
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to  starting  from  a  stationary  position,  with  the  tide 
flowing  past  him,  adding  to  the  dead  pull  a  resistance 
equivalent  to  that  which  would  be  if  the  boat  was 
running  sternwards  three  miles  an  hour,  at  the  sig- 
nal for  the  start  misses  the  first  stroke  almost  entire- 
ly, and  for  the  next  two  or  three  strokes  the  boat 
"  lollops  "  uncomfortably.  Cambridge  set  off  after 
the  first  three  or  four  strokes  to  a  racing  stroke  of 
41  a  minute,  not  a  bit  too  fast  for  a  really  first-class 
crew,  but  infinitely  beyond  their  power  to  maintain 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes,  and  so  it  is  proved ; 
though  they  secure  a  lead  of  half  a.  length  by  the 
lower  willows  of  Craven,  that  is  the  extent  of  their 
tether,  and  a  little  beyond  the  Cottage,  Oxford, 
working  up  to  a  good  89,  have  overhauled  them,  and 
the  next  quarter-mile  is  rowed  by  each  neck  and 
neck.  Even  thus  early  the  pace  has  begun  to  tell 
upon  Cambridge,  and  the  time,  especially  on  the 
stroke  side,  is  none  of  the  best.  The  styles  of  pro- 
gress of  the  two  boats  themselves  are  palpably  dis- 
tinct ;  Cambridge  take  a  shorter  time  to  come  for- 
ward through  the  air  than  to  row  through  the 
water;  they  go  much  further  backward  than  Ox- 
ford, and  are  very  slow  in  getting  the  hands  off  the 
chest ;  their  boat  is  drawn  through  the  water  at  each 
stroke,  but  has  hardly  any  perceptible  "  lift."  Ox- 
ford, on  the  other  hand,  besides  rowing  in  good 
time,  swing  just  the  reverse  of  Cambridge,  a  long 
time  in  getting  forward  and  very  last  through  the 
water,  driving  the  oars  through  with  a  hit  like 
sledge-hammers,  while  the  boat  jumps  out  of  the  wa- 
ter several  inches  at  ench  stroke.  Cambridge  bare 
shot  their  bolt  by  the  "  Crab  Tree,"  and  rapidly  Ox- 
ford pass  them,  and  take  a  lead.  By  the  Soap-works 
they  are  clear,  and  taking  the  shore  arch  at  Ham- 
mersmith Bridge,  go  still  further  away  round  the 
bend  in  their  favor  off  Chiswick.  As  : 
Corney  Reach,  Cambridge  go  all  to  pieces,  and  lose 
the  last  vestige  of  form  and  time,  while  Oxford  alto 
become  a  little  wild  on  the  stroke  side,  for  no  excu- 
sable reason,  for  they  are  not  distressed,  and  have 
all  their  own  way.  The  steamers  rather  overrun 
Cambridge  in  Corney  Reach,  and  though  not  head- 
ing them,  draw  away  the  water  from  them,  and  to 
some  extent  check  their  speed  and  spoil  any  chance 
that  might  Ik;  left ;  but  that  is  remote  indeed,  to 
judge  by  the  men  in  the  bows  of  the  eight,  each 
rowing  his  own  stroke  and  swing,  such  as  it  is,  with 
sublime  indifference  to  the  time  set  by  stroke.  The 
continued  plucky  spurts  of  the  latter,  and  the  rowing 
of  the  president,  No.  7,  who  keeps  his  shape  and 
form  manfully,  even  under  the  pressure  of  pace  and 
distress,  and  does  more  work  than  any  other  two 
put  together,  gains  great  ki>8os  from  critics  near 
enough  to  see  and  judge  the  merits  of  the  rowing; 
but,  beyond  the  performances  of  these  two,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  observed  to  the  credit  of  the  bulk  of 
the  Cambridge  crew,  except  their  unflinching  pluck 
and  perseverance.  Thus  they  shoot  Barnes  Bridge, 
Oxford  swinging  and  hitting  the  water,  Cambridge 
scrambling  and  tugging  at  it.  Four  clear  lengths 
separate  them,  and  a  terrific  "  crab,"  caught  by  No. 
4  of  Cambridge  off  the  marshes  (the  first  bond  fide 
crab  recorded  since  the  introduction  of  outriggers  in 
a  University  race,  though  oars  have  twice  been 
knocked  out  of  the  hand  at  the  start  by  steamers, — 
in  1858  and  1864,  —  and  there  were  sundry  minor 
shell-fish  in  the  Oxford  boat  of  1860),  puts  the  coup 
de  grace  to  Light  Blue  discomfiture,  and  lands  Ox- 
ford winners  in  20  min.  56  sec. 

The  time  of  the  race   is  the  fastest  recorded  of 
these  races  upon  flood-tide ;  though  practice  is  con- 


tinually much  faster,  when  the  crews  can  choose 
their  own  time,  on  a  good  stream  clear  of  wind,  such 
as  was  the  day  of  this  race.  The  misconduct  of 
steamers,  delaying  the  start  till  the  tide  had  run 
"  slack,"  and  even  turned,  has  marred  the  time  of 
some  of  the  strongest  and  fastest  crews  on  record, 
and  spoilt  the  average  of  pace  over  the  course.  Till, 
however,  some  future  race  shall  eclipse  this  last,  the 
Oxonians  have  a  feather  in  their  caps.  The  fastest 
race  on  record  is  that  of  '63,  rowed  from  Barker's 
Rails  upon  the  ebb,  a  distance  of  little  more  than  5 
miles,  which  occupied  23  min.  6  sec,  and  the  time 
over  the  last  4^  miles,  the  legitimate  course,  20  min. 
5  sec.  On  that  occasion  wind  and  stream  were  both 
in  favor  of  Oxford,  easy  winners  by  some  200  yards ; 
and,  had  a  good  crew  fairly  contested  thorn,  the  . 
pace  might  have  been  much  greater.  The  quickest 
practice  time  was  made  by  the  Oxonians  of  1857, 
upon  a  terrific  spring  tide  in  19  min.  50  sec. :  and  20 
min.  10  sec,  20  min.  20  sec,  and  20  min.  30  sec, 
were  accomplished  variously  by  the  Oxonians  in  '63 
and  '66  at  only  half  a  racing  stroke,  upon  good  tides 
and  smooth  water.  Till  this  year  the  fastest  race  on 
the  flood,  and  second  fastest  altogether,  was  made  by 
the  Cambridge  eight  of  1846,  the  first  year  of  out- 
riggers, in  boats  far  heavier  and  slower  than  those  of 
the  present  day.  After  all,  so  much  depends  upon 
the  wind  and  tide,  which  vary  so  much  from  day  to 
day,  and  hour  to  hour,  that  time  is  but  a  random 
test  of  merit  on  Putney  water,  whatever  it  may  be 
on  the  more  evenly  regulated  course  of  Henley ;  and 
even  then  a  breeze  may  spring  up  or  fall  in  an  hour, 
and  alter  the  pace  of  a  race  by  half  a  minute. 

The  obvious  impression  from  viewing  the  race  of 
last  month  is  that  Cambridge,  who  had  made  a  g 
stride  in  improvement  during  the  three  past  years, 
have  suddenly  relapsed  and  tailed  in  the  simplest 
desiderata  for  a  crew  of  boys  or  juniors,  —  time  and 
swing.  General  style  may  deteriorate,  and  be  hard 
to  regain  in  a  hurry,  but  any  style,  such  as  it  is, 
should,  after  ten  weeks'  practice,  be  uniform  among 
the  crew  who  practise  it.  Strange  to  say,  Cambridge 
rowed  very  nicely  together  when  they  first  came  to 
Putney,  a  fortnight  before  the  race,  while  Oxford 
were  decidedly  rough;  the  latter,  however,  im- 
proved, and,  though  never  first-class,  were  a  good 
average  crew,  while  Cambridge,  during  the  last  few 
days,  till  all  to  pieces,  without  being  in  the  least 
overtrained.  The  sluggish  recovery  of  the  hands 
from  the  chest  ruined  them  when  they  came  to  try  a 
racing  stroke.  In  fact,  they  could  not  row  (though 
they  might  snatch)  a  racing  stroke,  and  could  not, 
as  did  Oxford  last  year,  win  at  a  mere  half-speed 
stroke. 

The  general  style  of  Oxford  has  not  deteriorated ; 
though  many  outsiders  fancied  that  Oxford  rowed  a 
short  stroke,  it  was  more  that  the  time  occupied  by 
them  in  slashing  the  oar  through  the  water  was 
short,  than  the  reach  itself;  this  deceived  inexperi- 
enced eyes,  especially  when  compared  to  the  slow 
"  draw "  through  of  Cambridge,  which  often  ap- 
peared, for  similar  reasons,  a  longer  stroke  than  it 
really  was.  But  the  pace  of  Oxford  this  year  was 
hardly  so  good  as  formerly,  though  their  trials  with 
the  watermen  were  not  so  bad  as  made  out,  for  the 
professionals  always  poached  a  stroke  or  two  before 
the  word  was  given,  and  Oxford  were  besides  avow- 
edly slow  in  getting  away ;  Oxford  always  made  up 
their  lost  start  before  100  or  200  yards  had  been 
rowed,  and  the  watermen  stopped  as  soon  as  col- 
lared. Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  though  the  weight 
of  the  Oxonians  was  up  to  the  average  (12  stone), 
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and  the  general  way  of  doing  the  work  orthodox, 
yet  two  or  three  of  the  men  did  hardly  so  much 
work  for  their  weight  as  they  should,  and  so  fell 
short  in  pace  of  harder-working  yet  lighter-weighted 
crews  of  former  years.  So  long  as  the  general  style 
of  rowing  is  kept  up  to  the  average,  the  pace  can  be 
improved  by  introduction  of  stronger  men  another 
year,  or  the  advancement  in  strength  of  those  as  they 
fill  out  with  age. 

Cambridge  had  this  year  a  finer  average  set  of 
men  than  Oxford,  but  threw  away  their  chances  by 
employing  an  incompetent  "  coach,"  who  at  best  had 
steered,  but  had  never  rowed  in  his  life.  However, 
they  may  have  thought  that  he  possessed  more  than  or- 
dinary experience,  from  the  fact  that  his  services  had 
in  former  years  not  only  been  confined  to  Cambridge, 
his  own  University,  but  had  been  freely  applied, 
though  unsuccessfully,  to  Oxford,  when  for  the  time 
being  the  authorities  of  the  Cambridge  boat  repudi- 
ated the  counsels  of  their  former  mentor.  Be  as  it 
may,  his  experience  availed  nothing  to  teach  the 
modern  style  of  light-boat  rowing ;  and  the  miserable 
failure  of  Cambridge  this  year,  the  utter  waste  of  one 
of  the  finest  set  of  men  that  they  ever  sent  into 
training,  may  be  attributed  to  his  management. 

For  one  thing,  however,  all  praise  is  due  and 
freely  accorded  to  Cambridge,  for  that,  after  a 
seventh  successive  de/eat,  they  came  forward  again, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  try  their  fortune.  Long 
may  such  spirit  exist  in  both  Universities  !  Rightly 
said  the  Cantab  President  at  the  dinner  of  the  crews 
after  the  race,  that  to  abandon  the  race  would  be 
to  relinquish  and  extinguish  the  main  incentive  to 
boating  on  the  Cam,  to  smother  rivalry,  and  lower 
the  standard  of  rowing  50  per  cent.  Thera  has 
been  fault  as  well  as  misfortune  in  the  turns  of 
Cambridge  affairs,  and  wisdom  will  surely,  though 
slowly,  come  by  experience.  The  temporary  relapse 
of  this  year  from  the  gradually  improved  standard 
of  the  former  three  has  been  due  to  error  in  the 
selection  of  a  coach,  and  that  error  can  be  avoided 
for  the  future.  Sympathy  is  universal  for  Cam- 
bridge; Oxonians  themselves  would  gladly  see 
them  win,  if  only  Oxford  were  up  to  the  mark, 
and  Cambridge  beyond  it.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
what  has  become  almost  a  national  institution,  an  an- 
nual holiday,  the  leading  feature  in  a  leading  sport, 
and  that  one  in  which  the  sole  prize  is  one  of  honor, 
—  honor  dearer,  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle,  to  any 
of  the  competitors,  than  health,  strength,  or  even 
life  itself. 
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MARQUESAS  ISLANDS.  —  MELVILLE'S 
"  TYPEE." 

Having  lately  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Mar- 
quesas Islands,  I  find  among  the  copies  of  the  Athe- 
naeum which  had  accumulated  during  my  absence 
the  number  of  the  27th  of  April,  in  which,  in  a  re- 
view of  "  Wild  Life  in  the  Pacific  Islands,"  you  refer 
to  Melville's  "  Typee  " ;  and  it  is  possible  those  of 
your  readers  who  remember  that  romantic  tale  may 
not  be  unwilling  again  to  hear  of  so  interesting  a 
spot. 

During  our  voyage  we  had  read  this  narrative, 
and  the  descriptions  of  the  natives  corresponded  so 
well  with  what  we  saw  in  other  islands,  that  we  de- 
termined to  visit  the  scene  of  the  adventure  when 
we  touched  at  Nukuheva. 

The  features  of  the  bay  (Taiohai)  where  Melville 
deserted  from  the  whaler  are  of  course  unaltered  ; 
the  amphitheatre  of  green  mountains  still  half  sur- 


round the  patch  of  warm  blue  sea ;  the  same  cascades 
run  down  the  gullies ;  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit 
trees  still  line  the  sunny  beach :  but  where  are  the 
dusky  islanders  ?  A  few  houses  half  hidden  in  the 
foliage,  and  a  few  canoes  hauled  up  on  the  beach, 
are  the  only  signs  of  life,  except  that  on  a  slight  em- 
inence, near  a  long,  low  house,  is  a  short  flagstaff, 
supporting  a  board  on  which  the  French  ensign  has 
been  painted,  but  is  now  half  obliterated.  It,  how- 
ever, denotes  the  presence  of  the  French  resident, 
who  visited  us ;  and  the  booming  of  our  guns, 
which  saluted  him  on  leaving,  terrified  some  cattle, 
which  scampered  up  the  hills. 

Landing  at  a  mole,  we  take  a  road  to  the  left, 
shaded  by  the  hibiscus,  sprinkled  with  its  yellow 
flowers.  Houses  stand  here  and  there  ;  and  further 
on,  near  a  large  tree  of  the  banyan  tribe,  a  ruinous 
church.  Among  orange-trees  studded  with  their 
bright-yellow  fruit  are  other  dwellings  ;  but  few  of 
the  islanders,  and  no  children.  The  mosquitoes  and 
sand-flies  are  troublesome,  and  we  walk  back  to  chat 
with  our  countrymen,  who  occupy  some  of  the 
houses.  From  them  we  learn  that  five  years  ago, 
when  the  island  was  still  well  peopled,  a  number  of 
the  Kanakas  were  kidnapped  by  a  Peruvian  ship, 
and  carried  to  the  Chinchas  to  work  guano.  The 
peremptory  demand  of  the  French  compelled  the 
Peruvians  to  send  them  back ;  and  many  of  them 
suffering  from  small-pox,  contracted  on  the  infested 
coast,  they  were  mercilessly  flung  on  shore,  to  carry 
death  into  the  valleys,  and  to  extirpate  the  merry, 
harmless  people,  of  whom  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  are  left  in  the  Happar  and  Typee 
valleys  together.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  have  estab- 
lished themselves  close  by,  and  have  undertaken  the 
care  of  all  the  children  left  in  the  neighborhood,  so 
that  none  were  about  for  us  to  see. 

Melville's  account  of  Typee  (they  always  spoke  of 
him  as  '•  Shore ")  was  well  known ;  and  we  were 
told  that  Fa-a-wa  and  a  daughter  of  Melville's  were 
still  living,  the  former  an  old  woman.  The  road  to 
Typee  was  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  they  strongly 
urged  us  to  go  by  boat ;  but  our  object  was  to  see 
the  hills  which  Melville  climbed,  and,  as  Kanakas 
could  go  on  foot,  we  could  do  the  same :  four 
guides  were  therefore  engaged  to  start  early  next 
morning. 

Soon  after  sunrise  we  landed  ;  and  our  guides  at 
once  led  the  way  through  the  cocoa-nut  and  bread- 
fruit trees,  up  a  steep  ravine.  The  path  constantly 
crossed  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  and  we  were  soon 
well  wetted  by  the  drops  from  the  guava-bushes 
which  overgrew  the  path.  Gradually  the  track  be- 
came steeper,  the  guaves  dwarfed.  As  we  neared  the 
summit,  we  slipped  in  the  damp  earth  at  every  step, 
and,  dragging  ourselves  up  from  bush  to  bush,  we  at 
last,  afteran  hour  and  a  half  of  hard  work,  emerged 
breathless  into  the  sunlight  and  breeze  on  the  top. 
Here  we  paused.  Close  by,  to  the  left  and  above 
us,  were  the  large  patches  of  grassy  cane  through 
which  Melville  and  Toby  with  such  difficulty  made 
way.  In  front  was  one  of  the  rich  Happar  ravines  • 
into  which  the  fugitives  had  hoped  to  escape.  Be- 
yond was  the  sea.  Turning,  we  looked  upon  the 
cocoa-nut  fringed  beach  far  below,  and  the  harbor, 
where  our  good  ship  lay  in  solitary  state  ;  while  the 
ridge  we  had  surmounted  threw  its  shadows  into  the 
misty  green  gullies  abreast. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  our  party  was  exhausted, 
feverish,  and  ill ;  the  difficulty  of  his  descending  was 
very  evident,  and  it  was  decided  the  guides  should 
earn  their  pay  and  carry  him.     A  litter  cushioned 
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with  ferns,  was  quickly  and  handily  made  of  poles 
from  a  thicket  of  hibiscus  :  and  we  again  set  out. 

The  Happar  tribe  had  inhabited  a  number  of  ra- 
vines between  the  bay  and  the  Typee  valley.  Our 
way  led  across  the  heads  of  these  ravines ;  and  at 
one  time  descending  into  thick  masses  of  vegetation, 
at  another  ascending,  and  perhaps  continuing  to 
wind  along  a  ridge,  we  trudged  cheerily  on,  —  the 
fresh,  pure  breeze  from  the  sea  tempering  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  No  birds  appeared  to  break  the  solitude, 
nor  insects,  and  for  a  long  distance  but  one  man  and 
woman  did  we  meet ;  they,  however,  looked  pleased 
and  happy,  and  hospitably  pressed  upon  us  a  stick 
of  the  sugar-cane  they  were  employed  in  sucking. 
In  a  ravine  larger  than  usual,  we  halted  in  a  perfect 
picture  of  tropical  scenery.  A  roughly  thatched 
house,  elevated  on  the  usual  stone  terrace,  stood  near 
a  dashing  brook  ;  around  it,  and  up  the  ravine,  lux- 
uriant bread-fruit  and  orange  trees  were  in  full 
view,  overtopped  by  lofty  cocoa-nuts  loaded  with 
fruit.  Across  the  brook,  under  a  large  tree,  nestled 
a  little  church,  with  its  wooden  cross  ;  and  below  us, 
the  stream  quickly  lost  itself  in  the  teeming  vegeta- 
tion. As  soon  as  we  halted,  two  boys  dextrously 
walked  up  cocoa-nut  trees,  from  which  they  kicked 
dozens  of  nuts  to  fall  with  a  thud  in  the  taro  patch 
below ;  other  natives  came  forward  to  do  the  honors. 
The  nuts  were  stripped  of  their  husk,  and  cracked. 
Who  could  refuse  a  draught  of  the  milk  out  of  its 

{mre  white  chamber  ?  Poe-poe  and  pork  baked  in 
eaves  were  set  before  us.  Cheered  by  the  pleasant 
scene,  our  invalid  sat  up ;  but  our  guides,  who  had 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  carry  him,  eyed  him  with 
aversion,  and,  walking  round  to  each  of  us  in  turn, 
said,  u  lb;  bad  man  ;  he  no  sick,  he  lazy.  Why  he 
no  go  in  de  boat ! " 

Pursuing  our  way  over  the  ridges  and  hollows,  we 
at  last  arrive  at  the  Happar  and  Typee  boundary, 
and,  standing  on  the  spot  where  the  French  artillery 
were  posted  while  their  Happar  allies  invaded  Ty- 
pee, the  valley  lay  spread  at  our  feet,  full  500  yards 
below.  The  course  of  the  stream  was  crowded  with 
vegetation,  and  from  its  great  depth  looked  like  a 
rill  of  water  trickling  through  flourishing  moss  in  a 
deep,  broad  ditch.  For  many  minutes  we  gazed, 
recognizing  one  by  one  the  features  of  the  landscape, 
from  Melville's  description  :  the  steep,  inaccessible 
sides,  which  shut  in  a  space  nine  miles  long  by  one 
wide,  —  the  lower  ridge  at  the  upper  part,  by  which 
Melville  and  Toby  had  hoped  to  cross,  and  over 
which  we  looked  into  another  valley,  —  and,  to  the 
left,  the  waterfall,  a  part  of  which  we  could  see  still 
flinging  itself  glittering  out  of  the  gorge,  down  which 
the  deserters  groped  their  weary  way.  Bat  we  had 
far  to  go.  The  way  down  was  marked  by  a  thin, 
indistinct  line,  impracticable  for  a  litter ;  so,  dividing 
into  two  parties,  one  took  the  ridge  to  the  sea,  the 
other,  led  by  Eleno,  the  youngest  of  our  guides,  de- 
scended. The  sim  shone  directly  upon  the  rocks, 
down  parts  of  which  we  had  to  drop  from  ledge  to 
ledge ;  amh,  wherever  the  grass  could  grow,  long  rope- 
like creepers  were  lying  in  wait  to  trip  us  up.  AVe 
reached  the  shade  without  accident,  but  were  glad 
to  cool  our  feet  by  wading  across  the  rapid  stream. 

For  some  distance  the  tangled  thicket  arched  over 
the  path  ;  but  in  a  small  clearing  we  came  upon  a 
young  Typee  pair  and  some  children.  The  woman 
stood  modestly  by;  her  pleasant  face  ornamented 
with  the  customary  blue  lines  across  the  lips  only,  — 
that  of  the  man  was  crossed  with  the  usual  dark 
bars.  After  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  came  forward 
and  shook  hands ;  he  was  a  fine  young  fellow,  "  erect 


and  tall,"  beaming  with  health  and  good  temper,  his 
body  and  limbs  dressed  in  tattoo,  and  round  his  waist 
the  tapa  belt.  On  each  side  of  his  face,  stuck  into  the 
lower  jaw  part  of  his  ear,  was  a  white  flower,  and 
jauntily  wound  round  his  bushy  hair  was  a  kind  of 
creeper,  with  one  scarlet  flower  over  his  forehead. 
Standing  "  under  a  plaintain-tree,"  they  formed  a 
picture  worth  coming  a  voyage  to  see.  But  we 
could  not  linger;  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the 
hills  to  the  west,  and  Elono  hurried  us  on  to  see  the 
king,  giving  notice  of  our  approach  by  shouts. 

About  thirty  Typees  were  assembled.  The  chief 
received  us  with  a  bewildered,  friendly  look,  and  in- 
quired whether  we  were  French  or  English ;  while 
the  brawny  young  savages  who  surrounded  us 
stripped  the  husks  off  the  cocoa-nuts  with  their 
strong  white  teeth,  and  shouted  and  laughed  as  we 
drained  the  contents.  But  Eleno  began  to  move 
on ;  and,  wishing  our  friends  "  Good  by,"  we  made 
the  best  of  our  way  along  the  path  by  which  Mel- 
ville hobbled  to  his  escape.  On  a  slight  rise,  we 
turned  for  a  last  look  at  the  distant  waterfall,  visible 
in  its  full  length,  and  lighted  up  by  the  sunshine,  as  it 
poured  out  of  its  rocky  gorge.  Our  path  was  now  fre- 
quently crossed  by  other  paths,  but  our  trusty  young 
guide  allowed  no  stragglers,  stopping  at  each  turn 
till  he  could  count  all  the  party ;  and  at  last,  passing 
through  a  forest  of  plaintain,  we  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  stream.  The  boat  was  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  ignorant  that  the  place  was  infested  with  sharks, 
and  too  impatient  to  wait  for  it  to  cross,  we  jumped 
in  and  swam  across,  to  drink  the  glass  of  beer  which 
was  handed  over  the  gunwale,  and  —  well,  pale  ale 
beats  cocoa-nut  milk,  after  all ! 

After  a  bathe,  and  in  all  the  comfort  of  a  change 
of  clothes,  we  shored  ofT,  passed  the  point  whence 
the  Typee  warrior  swam  to  cut  off  Melville's  escape, 
and  imagined  the  scowl  of  the  savage  face  as  he  was 
shoved  beneath  the  waves ;  but  the  valley  and  the 
rocky  points  faded  away  in  the  twilight,  as  we  pulled 
back  to  the  ship  under  the  dark  shadow  of  the  cliffs, 
gratified  that  we  had  obtained  even  a  glimpse  of  a 
race  that  is  so  quickly  passing  away. 

The  Typee  valley  has  now  become  the  property 
of  a  speculating  land  and  cotton  company,  who  have 
purchased  it  for  a  few  hundred  dollars ;  and  quiet, 
ugly,  industrious  Chinamen  are  expected  soon  to  oc- 
cupy what  was  once  the  land  of  the  merry,  hand- 
some, and  lazy  Typee. 

When  Mr.  Murray  prints  another  edition  of  Mel- 
ville's "  Typee,"  it  would  be  well  to  correct  the  map 
of  the  island,  and  to  place  Happar  and  Typee  on 
the  east  instead  of  on  the  west  coast.  The  evening 
shone  in  our  faces  when  we  reached  the  side  of  the 
valley,  but  the  boat  returned  to  the  ship  from  the 
eastward. 


JAPANESE  NOTES. 

DRESS   AND  APPEARANCE. 

Peculiarities  of  costume  always  strike  a  trav- 
eller's eye,  and  the  Japanese  have  certainly  a  style 
which  is  all  their  own.  Women  of  the  lower  class 
wear  a  long,  loose  dressing-gown  sort  of  garment, 
that  folds  in  front ;  a  broad  girdle  is  passed  round 
the  waist,  and  fastened  in  an  immense  bow  behind. 
The  hair  is  dressed  very  carefully,  and  in  a  peculiar 
fashion,  which  will  be  afterwards  described ;  and  the 
feet  are  covered  with  cotton-cloth  stockings,  made 
like  an  infant's  glove,  the  great  toe  being  separated 
from  the  others.  This  makes  the  foot  somewhat 
resemble    a    cloven   hoof   when    thrust    into   the 
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sandals,  which  are  only  worn  out  of  doors,  and  put 
off  on  entering  a  house,  that  the  matted  floor  may 
remain  unsullied.  These  sandals  are  held  on  the 
foot  by  a  soft  leather  band,  which  passes  over  the 
instep  and  inside  the  great  toe  ;  the  sole  is  composed 
of  leather,  shod  with  iron  under  the  heel,  and  a 
layer  of  beautifully  fine-plaited  bamboo,  on  which 
the  foot  rests.  Men,  women,  and  children,  all  wear 
sandals  of  the  same  pattern,  differing  only  in  size' 
and  quality.  Men  and  women  also  in  wet  weather 
put  on  high  pattens  of  wood,  plain  or  lacquered ; 
they  must  be  very  dangerous  to  walk  in  without 
great  practice,  and  yet  they  are  in  constant  use, 
even  when  the  snow  lies  on  the  ground.  Ladies 
wear  many  petticoats,  with  trains  as  long  as  those 
prescribed  in  the  year  1867  by  European  modistes. 
In  fact,  the  latest  fashions  from  Paris  seem  inspired 
by  Japanese  tastes,  the  high  chignon,  the  silken 
bow  tied  behind,  and  long  narrow  petticoats,  being 
all  seemingly  copied  from  Japanese  costumes.  In 
out-of-doors  dress  the  colors  are  quiet,  great  atten- 
tion being  paid  both  to  harmony  and  contrast.  The 
prevailing  hues  are  gray,  black,  and  dark-blue  for 
the  dress,  and  brilliant  crimson  and  rose-color  for 
the  scarfs  which  encircle  the  waist.  Silk  and 
cotton  materials  are  chiefly  used,  and  beautiful  fab- 
rics are  manufactured  from  the  former  product. 
Extraordinary  labor  is  taken  with  one  kind  of  scarf, 
made  of  a  loosely  woven  crape.  Before  being 
subjected  to  dyeing,  it  is  caught  up  at  regular 
distances  in  pyramidal  twists  ;  when  it  has  been 
passed  through  the  dye-pot,  the  twisted  parts  are 
left  white,  and  a  curious  parti-colored,  almost  elastic, 
tissue  is  the  result  of  the  process.  . 

At  home  most  gorgeous  garments  are  worn,  with 
very  striking  patterns,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
designer  must  be  as  severely  taxed  as  in  Western 
countries  to  invent  new  ones.  But  the  circumstance 
which  makes  Japanese  ladies  look  most  strange  is, 
that  so  many  of  them  have  black  teeth,  and  a"re 
without  eyebrows;  when  the  mouth  opens  for  a 
smile,  a  yawning  black  chasm  is  seen,  made  uglier 
by  the  deep-red  color  of  the  painted  lips.  These 
great  disfigurements  have,  however,  a  meaning,  and 
are  the  tokens  of  matrimony.  Every  married 
woman,  instead  of  wearing  a  golden  circlet  on  her 
finger,  makes  herself  hideous  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
it  is,  perhaps,  to  prove  that  she  loves  but  one,  in 
whose  eyes  she  ought  to  be  beautiful  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Her  blackened  teeth  and  face,  ren- 
dered meaningless  by  the  absence  of  eyebrows,  are  a 
passport  to  her  everywhere,  and  she  is  permitted 
the  utmost  freedom  of  action.  Until  they  undergo 
this  voluntary  disfigurement,  Japanese  women  are, 
as  a  rule,  very  pretty,  and  even  this  alteration  does 
not  altogether  destroy  the  charm  of  their  appear- 
ance and  manner.  The  teeth  are  blackened  by  a 
mixture  of  steel  filings;  every  day  they  are  cleaned 
with  a  powerful  tooth-powder,  and  the  mixture  re- 
applied. Custom  has  wonderful  influence ;  but  we 
think  that  young  English  ladies  would  ponder  a 
long  time  before  uttering  the  "  Yes"  which  must  be 
followed  by  such  a  transformation. 

STYLE   OF   DRESSING   THE   HAIR. 

Like  all  Eastern  women,  our  sisters  in  Japan  take 
great  pains  with  their  hair,  disposing  it  in  large 
loops  and  bows,  drawn  off  the  face,  and  gathered  in 
a  chignon  behind.  The  color  is  a  glossy  black,  and 
it  is  smoothed  with  a  bandoline,  made  by  placing 
the  shavings  of  the  Uvario  Japonica,  a  creeping 
plant,  in  water ;  a  mucilaginous  liquid  is  produced, 


resembling  a  decoction  of  quince-seed  ;  and  this 
serves  to  prevent  the  hair  becoming  rough  and  dis- 
ordered, which  is  of  special  importance,  as  no 
covering  to  the  head  is  worn  out  of  doors  in  fine 
weather.  Individual  taste  is  not  suffered  to  deter- 
mine the  style  of  dressing  the  hair,  except  in  the 
matter  of  ornament,  it  being  always  arranged  in  the 
same  fashion.  The  glossy  black  of  the  hair  contrasts 
with  the  bright-colored  pins  and  flowers  which  are 
placed  in  it ;  the  brilliant  scarlet  pomegranate,  the 
bright-tinted  azalea,  the  delicate  white  Cape  Jas- 
mine, and  the  primrose-hued  lar-mai,  are  all  used  to 
adorn  the  jetty  tresses  of  the  Japanese  ladies.  The 
pins  are  mostly  made  of  white  glass,  filled  with 
colored  water,  generally  of  a  golden  sherry  tint ; 
they  stick  out  from  the  head,  and  remind  one  some- 
what of  a  cheveaux-de-frise.  Some  years  since, 
combs  and  ornaments  made  of  glass,  filled  with 
various  chemical  preparations,  such  as  sulphate  of 
quinine,  etc.,  through  which  the  electric  spark  was 
flashed,  were  exhibitpd  in  some  of  our  scientific 
institutions.  The  idea  of  filling  glass  ornaments  for 
the  hair  with  colored  preparations  was  novel  to 
Europeans ;  but  in  the  Far  East  these  fragile  orna- 
ments have  been  in  use  for  a  long  time.  Of  course, 
accidents  will  happen,  and  a  lady  may  easily  lose  a 
large  portion  of  her  head-gear  by  a  fall.  That  the 
coiffure  may  not  be  disturbed  during  sleep,  the 
head  is  placed  on  a  small  pillow  of  flexible  bamboo. 

PAPER. 

This  is  an  article  of  the  greatest  utility  to  our 
sisters  in  Japan.  Not  only  do  they  use  paper  fans, 
paper  pouches,  and  paper  lanterns,  but  also  paper 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  paper  umbrellas,  paper  water- 
proof cloaks,  paper  walls,  paper  windows,  and  paper 
string.  When  a  collection  of  the  different  kinds  of 
paper  was  made,  to  be  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of 
1862,  no  less  than  sixty-seven  varieties  were  for- 
warded; and,  in  fact,  without  paper  to  turn  to  a 
thousand  and  one  different  purposes  of  use  and  orna- 
ment, Japanese  life  would  be  at  a  stand-still.  So 
necessary  is  it,  that  a  stipulation  is  always  made  in 
the  marriage  contract  that  the  bride  shall  receive  a 
certain  allowance  of  paper. 

The  Japanese  obtain  it  from  a  different  source 
from  our  own.  Instead  of  old  rags  being  converted 
into  clean  paper,  they  make  use  of  the  bark  of  the 
Broussonetia  papyfera,  stripped,  dried,  and  then 
steeped  in  water  till  the  outer  green  layer  comes  off. 
It  is  boiled,  and  rendered  quite  soft,  beaten  to  a 
pulp,  and  then  two  other  kinds  of  bai"k  are  added, 
one  to  make  it  tough,  and  the  other  glutinous ;  the 
latter  is  often  the  bark  of  the  Sane  Ivadsra  or 
Uvario  Japonica,  a  creeping  plant,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  the  plant  which  the 
Japanese  women  use  to  make  bandoline.  The 
whole  is  then  well  mixed,  and  spread  out  in  thin 
sheets  on  matting  frames,  and  dried.  It  is  cheap, 
four  sheets  of  the  ordinary  quality  being  worth 
about  one  farthing.  It  is  a  paper  that  d*es  not  tear 
evenly;  some  kinds  are  tough,  —  more  like  cloth. 
"When  required  for  string,  it  is  deftly  twisted  into  a 
strong  twine,  which  in  some  cases  is  made  of  part 
of  the  paper  farming  the  wrapper.  The  paper 
used  to  cover  the  framework  walls  is  quite  thin,  and 
can  easily  be  torn,  so  that  privacy  is  very  difficult 
of  attainment. 

When  oiled,  it  is  made  into  waterproof  clothing, 
or  stretched  on  a  neatly  constructed  bamboo  frame 
and  used  as  an  umbrella.  One  kind  is  manufactured 
to  assume  the  appearance  of  leather,  and  is  made 
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into  tobacco-pouches,  pipe,  and  fan-cases.  The 
•  conjurers  use  a  kind  of  white  tissue  paper  in  the 
famous  butterfly  trick,  when  a  scrap,  artistically 
twisted,  hovers  over  a  paper  fan  with  all  the  flutter- 
ing movements  of  the  living  insect. 


LITTLE  WOMEN. 

The  conventional  idea  of  a  brave,  an  energetic, 
or  a  supremely  criminal  woman  is  a  tall,  dark- 
haired,  large-armed  virago,  who  might  pass  as  the 
younger  brother  of  her  husband,  and  about  whom 
nature  seemed  to  have  hesitated  before  determin- 
ing whether  to  make  her  a  man  or  a  woman,  —  a 
kind  of  debatable  land,  in  fact,  between  the  two 
s«xes,  and  almost  as  much  one  as  the  other.  Helen 
Macgregor,  Lady  Macbeth,  Catharine  de  Medici, 
Mrs.  Manning,  and  the  old-fashioned  murde: 
in  novels,  are  all  of  the  muscular,  black-brigand 
type,  with  more  or  less  of  regal  grace  superadded, 
according  to  circumstances  ;  and  it  would  be 
thought  nothing  but  a  puerile  fancy  to  suppose  the 
contrary  of  those  whose  personal  description  is  not 
already  known.  Crime,  indeed,  especially  in  art 
and  fiction,  has  generally  been  painted  in  very  nice 
proportion  to  the  number  of  cubic  inches  embodied 
and  the  depth  of  color  employed ;  though  we  are 
bound  to  add  that  the  public  favor  runs  towards 
muscular  heroines  almost  as  much  as  towards  mus- 
cular murderesses,  which  to  a  certain  extent  re- 
dresses the  overweighted  balance.  Our  later  nov- 
elists, however,  have  altered  the  whole  setting  of 
the  palette.  Instead  of  live  foot  ten  of  black  and 
brown,  they  have  gone  in  for  four  foot  nothing  of 
pink  and  yellow ;  instead  of  tumbled  masses  of 
raven  hair,  they  have  shining  coils  of  purest  gold  ; 
instead  of  hollow  caverns  whence  flash  unfathom- 
able eyes  eloquent  of  every  damnable  passion,  they 
have  limpid  lakes  of  heavenly  blue ;  and  their 
worst  sinners  are  in  all  respects  fashioned  as  much 
after  the  outward  semblance  of  the  ideal  saint  as 
can  well  be  managed.  The  original  notion  was  a 
very  good  one,  and  the  revolution  did  not  come 
before  it  was  wanted  ;  but  it  has  been  a  little  over- 
done of  late,  and  Ave  are  threatened  with  as  great 
a  surfeit  of  small-limbed,  yellow-headed  criminals  as 
we  have  had  of  the  man-like  black.  One  gets 
weary  of  the  most  perfect  model  in  time,  if  too  con- 
stantly repeated ;  as  now,  when  we  have  all  begun 
to  feel  that  the  resources  of  the  angel's  face  and 
demon's  soul  have  been  more  heavily  drawn  on 
than  is  quite  fair,  and  that,  given  "  heavy  braids  of 
golden  hair,"  "  bewildering  blue  eyes,"  '•  a  small, 
lithe  frame,"  and  special  delicacy  of  feet  and  hands, 
we  are  booked  for  the  companionship,  through  three 
volumes,  of  a  young  person  to  whom  Messalina  or 
Lucretia  Borgia  was  a  mere  novice. 

And  yet  there  is  a  physiological  truth  in  this  as- 
sociation of  energy  with  smallness ;  perhaps,  also, 
with  a  certain  tint  of  yellow  hair,  which,  with  a 
dash  of  red  through  it,  is  decidedly  suggestive  of 
nervous  force.  Suggestiveness,  indeed,  does  not  go 
very  far  in  an  argument ;  but  the  frequent  connec- 
tion of  energy  and  smallness  in  woman  is  a  thing 
which  all  may  verify  in  their  own  circles.  In  daily 
life,  who  is  the  really  formidable  woman  to  en- 
counter ?  —  the  black-browed,  broad  -  shouldered 
giantess,  with  arms  almost  as  big  in  the  girth  as  a 
man's  ?  or  the  pert,  smart,  trim  little  female,  with 
no  more  biceps  than  a  ladybird,  and  of  just  about 
equal  strength  with  a  sparrow  ?  Nine  times  out  of 
ten,  the  giantess   with    the   heavy  shoulders  and 


broad  black  eyebrows  is  a  timid,  feeble-minded, 
good-tempered  person,  incapable  of  anything  harsher 
than  a  mild  remonstrance  with  her  maid,  or  a  gen- 
tle chastisement  of  her  children.  Nine  times  out 
often  her  husband  has  her  in  hand  in  the  most 
perfect  working  order,  so  that  she  would  swear  the 
moon  shone  at  midday  if  it  were  his  pleasure  that 
she  should  make  a  fool  of  herself  in  that  direction. 
One  of  the  most  obedient  and  indolent  of  earth's 
daughters,  she  gives  no  trouble  to  any  one  save 
the  trouble  of  rousing,  exciting,  and  setting  her 
going ;  while,  as  for  the  conception  or  execution 
of  any  naughty  piece  of  self-assertion,  she  is  as 
utterly  incapable  as  if  she  were  a  child  unborn, 
and  demands  nothing  better  than  to  feel  the  pres- 
sure of  the  leading-strings,  and  to  know  exactly 
by  their  strain  where  she  is  desired  to  go  and  what 
to  do. 

But  the  little  woman  is  irrepressible.  Too  fragile 
to  come  into  the  fighting  section  of  humanity,  a 
puny  creature  whom  one  blow  from  a  man's  huge 
fist  could  annihilate,  absolutely  fearless,  and  insolent 
with  the  insolence  which  only  those  dare  show  who 
know  that  retribution  cannot  follow,  —  what  can  be 
done  with  her  ?  She  is  afraid  of  nothing,  and  to  be 
controlled  by  no  one.  Sheltered  behind  her  weak- 
ness as  behind  a  triple  shield  of  brass,  the  angriest 
man  dare  not  touch  her,  while  she  provokes  him  to 
a  combat  in  which  his  hands  are  tied.  She  gets  her 
own  way  in  everything,  and  everywhere.  At  home 
and  abroad  she  is  equally  dominant  and  irrepressi- 
ble, equally  free  from  obedience  and  from  fear. 
Who  breaks  all  the  public  orders  in  sights  and  shows, 
and,  in  spite  of  King,  Kaiser,  or  Policeman  X,  goes 
where  it  is  expressly  forbidden  that  she  shall  go  ? 
Not  the  large-boned,  muscular  woman,  whatever  her 
temperament;  unless,  indeed,  of  the  exceptionally 
haughty  type  in  distinctly  inferior  surroundings,  and 
then  she  can  queen  it  royally  enough,  and  set  every- 
thing at  most  lordly  defiance.  But  in  general  the  large- 
boned  woman  obeys  the  orders  given,  because,  while 
near  enough  to  man  to  be  somewhat  on  a  par  with 
him,  she  is  still  undeniably  his  inferior.  She  is  too 
strong  to  shelter  herself  behind  her  weakness,  yet 
too  weak  to  assert  her  strength  and  defy  her  master 
on  equal  grounds.  She  is  like  a  flying-fish,  not  one 
thing  wholly  ;  and,  while  capable  of  the  inconven- 
iences of  two  lives,  is  incapable  of  the  privileges  of 
either.  It  is  not  she,  for  all  her  well-developed 
frame  and  formidable  looks,  but  the  little  woman, 
who  breaks  the  whole  code  of  laws  and  defies  all 
their  defenders,  —  the  pert,  smart,  pretty  little  wo- 
man, who  laughs  in  your  face,  and  goes  straight 
ahead,  if  you  try  to  turn  her  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left,  receiving  your  remonstrances  with  the  most 
sublime  indifference,  as  if  you  were  talking  a  for- 
eign language  she  could  not  understand.  She  car- 
ries everything  before  her,  wherever  she  is.  You 
may  see  her  stepping  over  barriers,  slipping  under 
ropes,  penetrating  to  the  green  benches  with  a  red 
ticket,  taking  the  best  places  on  the  platform  over 
the  heads  of  their  rightful  owners,  settling  herself 
among  the  reserved  seats  without  an  inch  of  paste- 
board to  float  her.  You  cannot  turn  her  out  by 
main  force. 

British  chivalry  objects  to  the  public  laying  on  of 
hands  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  even  when  most 
recalcitrant  and  disobedient ;  more  particularly  if  a 
small  and  fragile-looking  woman.  So  that,  if  it  is 
only  a  usurpation  of  places  specially  masculine,  she 
is  allowed  to  retain  what  she  has  got  amid  the 
grave  looks  of  the  elders  —  not  really  displeased, 
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though,  at  the  flutter  of  her  ribbons  among  them  — 
and  the  titters  and  nudges  of  the  young  fellows.  If 
the  battle  is  between  her  and  another  woman,  they 
are  left  to  fight  it  out  as  they  best  can,  with  the 
odds  laid  heavily  on  the  little  one.  All  this  time 
there  is  nothing  of  the  tumult  of  contest  about  her. 
Fiery  and  combative  as  she  generally  is,  when 
breaking  the  law  in  public  places  she  is  the  very 
soul  of  serene  daring.  She  shows  no  heat,  no  pas- 
sion, no  turbulence ;  she  leaves  these  as  extra 
weapons  of  defence  to  women  who  are  assailable. 
For  herself  she  requires  no  such  aids.  She  knows 
her  capabilities,  and  the  line  of  attack  that  best 
suits  her,  and  she  knows,  too,  that,  the  fewer  points 
of  contest  she  exposes,  the  more  likely  she  is  to  slip 
into  victory  ;  the  more  she  assumes,  and  the  less 
she  argues,  the  slighter  the  hold  she  gives  her  oppo- 
nents. She  is  either  perfectly  good-humored  or 
blankly  innocent ;  she  either  smiles  you  into  indul- 
gence, or  wearies  you  into  compliance  by  the  sheer 
hopelessness  of  making  any  impression  on  her.  She 
may,  indeed,  if  of  the.  very  vociferous  and  shrill- 
tongued  kind,  burst  out  into  such  a  noisy  demon- 
stration that  you  are  glad  to  escape  from  her,  no 
matter  what  spoils  you  leave  on  her  hands  ;*just  as 
a  mastiff  will  slink  away  from  a  bantam  hen  all 
heckled  feathers  and  screeching  cackle,  and  tremen- 
dous assumption  of  doing  something  terrible  if  he 
does  not  look  out.  Any  way  the  little  woman  is 
unconquerable ;  and  a  tiny  fragment  of  humanity 
at  a  public  show,  setting  all  rules  and  regulations  at 
defiance,  is  only  carrying  out  in  the  matter  of 
benches  the  manner  of  life  to  which  nature  has 
dedicated  her  from  the  beginning. 

As  a  rule,  the  little  woman  is  brave.  When  the 
lymphatic  giantess  falls  into  a  faint,  or  goes  off  into 
hysterics,  she  storms,  or  bustles  about,  or  holds  on 
like  a  game  terrier,  according  to  the  work  on  hand. 
She  will  fly  at  any  man  who  annoys  her,  and  beax-s 
herself  as  equal  to  the  biggest  and  strongest  fellow 
of  her  acquaintance.  In  general  she  does  it  all  by 
sheer  pluck,  and  is  not  notorious  for  subtlety  or 
craft.  Had  Delilah  been  a  little  woman,  she  would 
never  have  taken  the  trouble  to  shear  Samson's 
locks.  She  would  have  defied  him  with  all  his 
strength  untouched  on  his  head,  and  she  would 
have  overcome  him  too.  Judith  and  Jael  were 
both  probably  large  women.  The  work  they  went 
about  demanded  a  certain  strength  of  muscle  and 
toughness  of  sinew  ;  but  who  can  say  that  Jezebel 
was  not  a  small,  freckled,  auburn  -  haired  Lady 
Audley  of  her  time,  full  of  the  consecrated  fire,  the 
electric  force,  the  passionate  recklessness  of  her 
type  ?  Regan  and  Goneril  might  have  been  beau- 
tiful demons  of  the  same  pattern  ;  we  have  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Marchioness  de  Brinvilliers  as  to  what 
amount  of  spiritual  devilry  can  exist  with  the  face 
and  manner  of  an  angel  direct  from  heaven  ;  and 
perhaps  Cordelia  was  a  tall  dark-haired  girl,  with  a 
pair  of  brown  eyes,  and  a  long  nose  sloping  down- 
wards. 

Look  at  modern  Jewesses,  with  their  flashing 
Oriental  orbs,  their  night-black  tresses,  and  the 
dusky  shadows  of  their  olive-colored  complexions ; 
as  catalogued  properties  according  to  the  ideal,  they 
would  be  placed  in  the  list  of  the  natural  criminals 
and  lawbreakers,  while  in  reality  they  are  about  as 
meek  and  docile  a  set  of  women  as  are  to  be  found 
within  the  four  seas.  Pit  a  fiery  little  Welsh  woman 
or  a  petulant  Parisienne  against  the  most  regal  and 
Junonic  amongst  them,  and  let  them  try  conclusions 
in  courage,  in  energy,  or  in  audacity ;  the  Israelit- 


ish  Juno  will  go  down  before  either  of  the  small 
Philistines,  and  the  fallacy  of  weight  and  color  in 
the  generation  of  power  will  be  shown  without  the 
possibility  of  denial.  Even  in  those  old  days  of  long 
ago,  when  human  characteristics  were  embodied 
and  deified,  we  do  not  find  that  the  white-armed 
large-limbed  Here,  though  queen  by  right  of  mar- 
riage, lorded  it  over  her  sister  goddesses  by  any  su- 
perior energy  or  force  of  nature.  On  the  contrary, 
she  was  rather  a  heavy-going  person,  and,  unless 
moved  to  anger  by  her  husband's  numerous  infideli- 
ties, took  her  Olympian  life  placidly  enough,  and 
once  or  twice  got  cheated  in  a  way  that  did  no 
great  credit  to  her  sagacity.  A  little  Frenchwoman 
would  have  sailed  round  her  easily  ;  and  as  it  was, 
shrewish  though  she  was  in  her  speech  when  pro* 
voked,  her  husband  not  only  deceived  but  phastised 
her,  and  reduced  her  to  penitence  and  obedience  as 
no  little  woman  would  have  suffered  herself  to  be 
reduced. 

There  is  one  celebrated  race  of  women  who  were 
probably  the  powerfully  built,  large-limbed  creatures 
they  are  assumed  to  have  been,  and  as  brave  and 
energetic  as  they  were  strong  and  big,  —  the  Norse 
women  of  the  sagas,  who,  for  good  or  evil,  seem  to 
have  been  a  very  influential  element  in  the  old 
Northern  life.  Prophetesses,  physicians,  dreamers 
of  dreams,  and  the  accredited  interpreters  as  well, 
endowed  with  magic  powers,  admitted  to  a  share 
in  the  councils  of  men,  brave  in  war,  active  in 
peace,  these  fair-haired  Scandinavian  women  were 
the  fit  comrades  of  their  men,  the  fit  wives  and  moth- 
ers of  the  Berserkers  and  the  Vikings.  They  had  no 
tame  or  easy  life  of  it,  if  all  we  hear  of  them  is  true. 
To  defend  the  farm  and  the  homestead  during  their 
husband's  absence,  and  to  keep  themselves  intact 
against  all  bold  rovers  to  whom  the  Tenth  Com- 
mandment was  an  unknown  law ;  to  dazzle  and  be- 
wilder by  magic  arts  when  they  could  not  conquer 
by  open  strength  ;  to  unite  craft  and  courage,  decep- 
tion and  daring,  loyalty  and  independence,  —  de- 
manded no  small  amount  of  opposing  qualities.  But 
the  Steingerdas  and  Gudrunas  were  generally  equal 
to  any  emergency  of  fate  or  fortune,  and  slashed 
their  way  through  the  history  of  their  time  more 
after  the  manner  of  men  than  of  women  ;  supple- 
menting their  downright  blows  by  side  thrusts  of 
craftier  cleverness  when  they  had  to  meet  power 
with  skill,  and  were  fain  to  overthrow  brutality  by 
fraud.  The  Norse  women  were  certainly  as  largely 
framed  as  they  were  mentally  energetic,  and  as 
crafty  as  either ;  but  we  know  of  no  other  women 
who  unite  the  same  characteristics,  and  are  at  once 
cunning,  strong,  brave,  and  true. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  little  women  have  the 
best  of  it.  More  petted  than  their  bigger  sisters, 
and  infinitely  more  powerful,  they  have  their  own 
way  in  part  because  it  really  does  not  seem  worth 
while  to  contest  a  point  with  such  little  creatures. 
There  is  nothing  that  wounds  a  man's  self-respect  in 
any  victory  they  may  get  or  claim.  Where  there  is 
absolute  inequality  of  strength,  there  can  be  no  hu- 
miliation in  the  self-imposed  defeat  of  the  stronger  ; 
and  as  it  is  always  more  pleasant  to  have  peace 
than  war,  and  as  big  men  for  the  most  part  rather 
like  than  not  to  put  their  necks  under  the  tread 
of  tiny  feet,  the  little  woman  goes  on  her  way  tri- 
umphant to  the  end,  breaking  all  the  laws  she 
does  not  like,  and  throwing  down  all  the  barriers 
that  impede  her  progress,  perfectly  irresistible  and 
irrepressible  in  all  circujnstances  and  under  any 
conditions. 
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BY   E.    A.   ABBOTT. 

The  following  remarks,  concerning  the  teaching 
of  English,  can  lay  no  claim  whatever  to  attention, 
except  so  far  as  they  are  the  results  of  experience. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  best  to  intrust  the  care  of 
theories  to  the  more  able  hands  of  Professor  Seeley, 
whose  suggestions  originated  the  practice  described 
below  ;  and,  plunging  at  once  into  work,  to  imagine 
our  class  before  us,  the  books  open  (say  a  play  of 
Shakespeare,  —  Richard  II.,  for  example),  the  boys 
expectant,  and  the  master  ready.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  latter  fiction  —  I  mean  the 
readiness  of  the  master  —  will  depend  to  some  ex- 
tent upon  the  distinctness  of  his  conception  of  his 
object.  Let  us,  therefore,  apologize  for  keeping  the 
elan  and  our  visitors  a  few  moments  waiting,  while. 
without  theorizing  whether  the  study  of  English  be 
desirable,  or  necessary,  or  worthless,  we  ask  our- 
selves what  object  we  wish  to  attain  by  this  study. 

I  answer,  not  the  knowledge  of  words,  or  of  the 
laws  of  words  (except  in  a  secondary  degree),  but, 
in  the  first  place,  the  knowledge  of  (houijlUs  and 
the  power  of  tlunkiiuj,  and,  in  the  second  place,  tin* 
attainment  of  the  idea  of  u  a  book,"  as  a  work  of 
art 

If  English  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  an  instru- 
ment for  training  boys  as  the  classical  languages 
train  them,  from  that  point  of  view  English  does 
very  imperfectly  what  Latin  and  Greek  do  far 
more  perfectly  ;  and,  should  I  ever  be  converted  to 
that  belief,  I  would  at  once  give  up  English  studies 
altogether. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  on 
this  subject  The  merit  of  the  classical  languages, 
as  a  method  of  training,  when  tolerably  well  t 
is  precisely  that  which  Mr.  Lowe,  in  his  remarkable 
>  h  at  Liverpool,  refused  to  recognize  in  them. 
They  force  boys  to  "  weigh  probabilities."  Out  of 
the  ten  or  twenty  meanings  of  the  Latin  word 
"  ago  "  found  in  a  dictionary,  a  boy  must  select  the 
right  meaning  by  "weighing  probabilities*'  and 
pondering  the  context.  Inflections  give  additional 
scope  for  the  hunting  and  digging  faculties.  A  boy 
has  to  disentomb  nominatives,  hunt  alter  accusa- 
tives, eliminate  all  manner  of  other  possible  con- 
structions of  a  dative  until  he  is  forced  to  the 
"dativus  commodi,"  and  the  like.  Surely  no  one 
will  maintain  that  in  these  respects  the  training 
afforded  to  English  boys  by  their  own  uninfleeted 
language  is  equal  to  the  training  afforded  by  Latin 
or  Greek. 

Hence  the  study  of  English  as  a  study  of  words 
will  be,  comparatively  speaking  at  all  events,  a 
failure,  and  likely  also  to  superinduce  a  petty  word- 
criticising  spirit  of  reading  which  is  to  be  avoided. 
For  these  reasons,  both  etymology  and  grammar 
ought,  in  the  study  of  English,  to  be  kept  in  strict 
subordination  to  the  study  of  thought.  The  great 
question  ought  always  to  be,  "  What  does  the  au- 
thor mean  V  "  and  the  continual  requirement  from 
the  pupils  ought  to  be,  "  Put  the  meaning  exactly 
into  your  own  words."  Of  course,  directly  the 
question  is  asked,  "  What  does  the  author  mean  ?  " 
grammar  and  etymology  will  at  once  step  in  under 
their  proper  ancillary  character,  doubly  valuable 
because  used  as  servants.  They  will  not  merely 
afford  their  usual  mental  training,  they  will  also 
disabuse  boys  of  the  notion  that  grammar  and 
etymology  are  infernal  machines  destined  for  their 
torture. 
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Wherever  grammar  and  etymology  illustrate  the 
laws  of  thought,  there  they  have  their  place  in 
English  studies ;  but  where  they  do  not  illustrate, 
or  cannot  be  made  to  appear  to  boys  to  illustrate 
thought  (as,  for  instance,  where  etymology  simply 
illustrates  the  laws  of  euphony),  they  ought  to  be 
carefully  kept  out  of  sight.  Thus,  if  we  take 
Richard  H.  act  i.  sc.  2,  — 

"Thoa  art  a  traitor  and  a  miscreant,-' 
I  should  think  the  derivation  of  "  miscreant "  far 
more  important  than  that  of  "  traitor,"  and  the 
process  of  thought  traceable  in  the  former  (or  even 
in  the  latter)  word  far  more  important  than  the  law 
which  drops  the  d  in  both  words.  In  the  same 
passage,  a  few  lines  above, 

"Each  day  still  better  other's  happiness," 
if  you  were  to  ask  young  boys  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  verse,  and  then,  when  some  careless  boys 
would  show  (as  I  think  some  would  show,  and 
know  that  some  have  shown)  that  they  had  misun- 
derstood it,  were  to  ask  them  to  parse  "  better,"  I 
think  even  the  average  boy,  instead  of  feeling 
aggrieved  by  the  question,  would  have  a  new  light 
shed  upon  parsing  and  grammar,  on  finding  their 
aid  useful  for  the  understanding  even  of  his  native 
language. 

But  now  I  come  to  the  great  objection,  which  is, 
as  I  think,  felt  by  many  old  experienced  schoolmas- 
ters. "There  is  no  work,"  they  say,  "  no  digging, 
in  all  this ;  the  boys  cannot  get  it  up ;  there 's 
nothing  to  get  up  —  no  lexicon  to  be  turned  over, 
no  grammar  to  be  thumbed ;  the  masters  must 
lecture  the  boys ;  the  boys  are  merely  the  recip- 
.  and,  at  best,  repeaters  of  what  they  have 
received." 

I  don't  think  this  is  so.  It  is  true  there  will  be 
comparatively  little  turning  over  dictionaries  and 
very  little  use  of  grammars  m  preparing  an  Ei 
lesson.  But  is  it  not  a  most  valuable  result  that 
boys  should  be  taught  that  the  mere  looking-out  of 
words  does  not  constitute  mental  work  ?  Is  it  not 
work  for  boys  that  they  should  be  forced  to  think  ? 
that  they  should  be  obliged  to  turn  over,  not  lexi- 
cons, but  thoughts,  and  perpetually  be  compelled  to 
ask  themselves,  "  Do  I  understand  this  "  ? 

But  it  may  be  said,  "  You  cannot  get  boys  to  do 
this."  On  the  contrary,  —  and  this  is  almost  the 
only  point  on  which  I  speak  with  perfect  confidence, 
—  I  am  sure  you  can.  Boys  may  not  do  it  at  first ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  perceive  the  kind  of  questions 
which  they  must  be  prepared  to  answer,  they  will 
work  most  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  in  prepara- 
tion. The  great  business  of  the  master  will  be  to 
prevent  them  from  working  too  hard,  and  from 
accumulating  a  number  of  pieces  of  philological  and 
grammatical  information  which,  as  not  tending  to 
illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  author,  must  be  stig- 
matized as  cram.  The  derivations  alone  of  the 
words  in  a  single  scene  of  a  play  of  Shakespeare 
would  take  several  hours  of  a  boy's  time.  Therefore 
the  master  'will  not  merely,  with  great  self-denial, 
suppress  his  rising  inclination  to  pour  out  his  own 
superfluous  knowledge,  and  to  convert  words  into 
pegs  whereon  to  hang  his  dissertations,  he  will 
ah;0  encourage  his  pupils  to  keep  to  the  point, 
and  nothing  but  the  point,  directing  their  labors 
(and  this  will  be  absolutely  indispensable  at  first, 
by  giving  them  at  the  conclusion  of  every  lesson 
some  indications  of  the  difficulties  which  they  must 
be  prepared  to  solve  in  the  next  lesson.  In  a  word, 
there  must  be  this  understanding  between  master 
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and  pupils:  that  the  former,  though  he  may  ask 
more,  is  to  be  contented  if  the  latter  shows  that 
he  understands  exactly  what  his  author  means,  and 
has  formed  an  opinion  about  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  it.  Other  questions  may  be  asked,  but  warning 
should  be  given  of  them  beforehand. 

And  now  let  us  return  to  our  pupils  whom  we 
left  patiently  perusing  their  Richard  II.  Last  week 
they  received  notice  of  the  questions  that  would  be 
asked,  with  the  exception  of  those  that  arise  nat- 
urally from  the  passage,  most  of  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  anticipate  ( without  warning.  I  turn  to 
the  bottom  boy. 

"  The  which  he  hath  detained  for  lewd  employments." 

"  What  was  the  original  meaning  of  the  word 
1  lewd '  ?  "  He  answers,  or  ought  to  answer  (for 
notice  has  been  given  of  this  question),  as  his  dic- 
tionary tells  him,  "  connected  with  the  laity." 
"  What  process  of  thought  is  traceable  in  the 
change  of  meaning  which  the  word  has  under- 
gone ? "  He  cannot  answer ;  the  question  passes 
to  the  top,  and  you  are  told  that  "  it  was  thought 
that  the  laity  were  not  so  good  as  the  clergy, 
and  so  the  name  came  to  be  considered  a  re- 
proach." Perhaps  you  extract  from  another  boy 
that  "  by  degrees  the  word  came  to  express  that 
particular  kind  of  badness  which  seemed  most  un- 
clerical." 

That  is  of  the  nature  of  a  luxury.  We  pass  to  a 
more  solid  question. 

"  We  thank  you  both  :  yet  one  but  flatters  us 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  come." 

"  Explain  the  construction  in  the  second  line.  Put 
the  argument  into  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  showing 
the  suppressed  major.  Is  it  correct  or  incorrect  ?  " 
This  question  brings  a  clear-headed  boy  to  the  top, 
or  near  it,  and  we  pass  on. 

"That  he  did  plot  the  Duke  of  Gloster's  death 
Suggest  his  soon-believing  adversaries, 
And  consequently  like  a  traitor  coward 
Sluic'd  out  his  innocent  blood." 

"  Illustrate,  by  the  derivations  of-  the  words,  the 
Shakespearian  use  of '  suggest '  and '  consequently.' " 

"  That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience 
Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts." 

"  Give  reasons  for  justifying  or  condemning  this 
maxim.  AVhat  are  the  two  faulty  extremes  between 
which  lies  the  virtue  patience  ?  What  is  the  mean 
between  cowardice  and  the  other  faulty  extreme  ?  " 

"  Yet  can  I  not  of  such  tame  patience  boast." 

"  What  is  the  difference  between  '  patience '  and 
'  tameness,' '  tameness '  and  '  cowardice '  ?  " 

Then  come  two  questions  of  which  notice  has 
been  given.  "  What  marked  difference  is  there  be- 
tween Richard's  language  before  and  after  his  re- 
turn from  Ireland  ?  Explain  it.  What  is  there  in 
common  between  Hamlet  and  Richard?"  After 
obtaining  satisfactory  answers,  evincing  thought  and 
study,  and  coming  not  far  short  of  the  mark,  you 
can,  if  the  class  seems  worthy  of  the  information, 
guide  them,  by  a  series  of  searching  questions  care- 
fully arranged,  to  a  more  complete  answer  than  they 
have  been  able,  unassisted,  to  give.  • 

Then,  passing  to  the  subject  of  rhythm  — 

"  As  near  as  I  could  sift  him  in  that  argument." 

"  Is  there  any  rule  with  reference  to  the  number  of 
syllables  in  a  Shakespearian  line?  How  would  you 
scan  this  verse  ?  — 
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" '  Setting  aside  his  blood's  high  royalty, 
And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  liege, 
I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him. 
Call  him  a  slanderous  villain  and  a  coward, 
Which  to  maintain  I  would  allow  him  odds 
And  meet  him,  were  1  tied  to  run  afoot,' "  &c. 

"  Analyze  this  sentence,  pointing  out  the  main  prop- 
osition or  propositions,  parsing  '  setting  '  and  '  let,' 
and  expressing  the  whole  sentence  in  a  number  of 
affirmative  and  conditional  sentences." 

"  Ere  my  tongue 
Shall  wound  mine  honor  with  such  feeble  wrong 
Or  sound  so  base  a  parle,  my  teeth  shall  tear 
The  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear,"  &c. 

"  Expand  the  metaphor  contained  in  the  two  first 
lines  into  its  simile.  Is  it  in  good  taste  ?  Give  rea- 
sons for  your  answer.  Explain  the  meaning  of '  fee- 
ble wrong.'  Give  the  derivations  and  meaning  of 
'parle.'  What  is  the  metaphor  in  'sound  so  base  a 
parle?'  What  is  the  derivation  of  'motive,'  and 
how  does  the  derivation  explain  the  Shakespearian 
and  the  present  use  of  the  word  ?  " 

I  have  foreborne,  for  space'  sake,  to  show  how  the 
answers  to  such  questions,  even  when  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  would  give  evidence  of  preparation, 
above  all  of  mental,  not  merely  manual,  book-thumb- 
ing preparation,  and  would  afford  to  the  teacher  a 
test  of  the  diligence  of  his  pupils  as  well  as  a  means 
of  developing  their  intelligence.  Many  may  think 
these  questions  absurdly  easy.  I  should  be  glad  if 
they  were  found  so;  but  my  experience  indicates 
that  boys  ranging  in  age  from  thirteen  to  sixteen 
will  not  find  such  questions  too  easy,  and  that  for 
younger  boys  much  easier  questions  would  be  ne- 
cessary. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  add  that  though  a  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  has  been  presupposed  above  in  our 
imaginary  class,  and  must  always  be  most  useful  in 
an  English  lesson,  yet  it  is  not  necessary.  It  is  no 
more,  or  but  little  more,  useful  for  such  a  purpose 
than  a  knowledge  of  German.  It  is  certainly  possi- 
ble so  to  teach  English,  even  without  the  aid  of 
Latin  or  German,  as  not  to  leave  one's  pupils  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  lesson  under  the  impression  that 
they  have  been  studying  "  a  collection  of  unmean- 
ing symbols."  The  boys  may  be  told  the  meanings 
of  the  roots  "  fer,"  "  scribe,"  "  sent,"  and  hence  led 
on  to  infer,  from  the  knowledge  of  these  roots  and 
of  a  few  prefixes,  the  meanings  of  the  compound 
words  "  refer,"  "  suffer,"  "  infer,"  "  consent,"  "  dis- 
sent," "  assent,"  "  resent,"  "  subscribe,"  "  inscribe," 
"  describe " ;  and  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in 
learning  English  thus  than  there  is  in  learning  Latin 
thus.  There  is  less  difficulty,  for  side  by  side  with 
this  method  another  can  be  employed.  Boys  who 
know  nothing  but  the  vernacular  can  be  trained  to 
explain  many  words,  such  as  "  contract,"  by  them- 
selves suggesting  different  uses  of  the  word  :  "  I 
contract  my  expenditure,"  "  I  contract  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  bridge,"  "I  contract  a  debt."  Then  from 
these  meanings  they  can  eliminate  what  is  acciden- 
tal in  each,  and  leave  behind  that  which  is  common 
to  all,  the  essence  of  the  word.  The  former  is  the 
deductive,  synthetic,  and  shorter,  the  latter  is  the 
inductive,  analytic,  and  more  natural  method.  A 
teacher  may  justify  his  preference,  but  not  his  neg- 
lect, of  either. 

For  young  boys  (between  eleven  and  fourteen 
suppose)  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  frame  too  easy 
questions.  One  point  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  to 
make  all  the  questions  illustrate  the  sense ;  and  one 
danger  never  to  be  forgotten  is  the  danger  of  insist- 
ing on  too  much.     Let  your  young  pupils  read  the 
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whole  of  their  play  for  the  sake  of  the  story  ;  expect 
them,  if  you  like,  to  be  able  to  tell  you  what  they 
think  of  King  Richard  and  of  Bolingbroke,  but  do 
not  let  them  pi-epare  —  do  not  let  them  imagine 
they  can  prepare  —  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  lines 
critically  in  the  course  of  a  school-term,  so  as  to  un- 
derstand and  explain  the  text  thoroughly.  For  such 
a  class  questions  on  the  meanings  of  words  will  con- 
stitute a  large  part  of  our  English  lesson,  and  will 
reveal  deep  abysses  of  ignorance. 

"  First  Heaven  be  the  record  to  my  speech  '. 
In  the  devotion  of  a  subject's  love, 
Tendering  the  precious  sal'e'ty  of  iny  prince,"  &c. 

Let  us  suppose  you  have  already  asked  the  pupils 
to  parse  "  be,"  —  not,  I  fear,  an  unnecessary  ques- 
tion. "  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  pre- 
cious '  ?  "  "  Nice."  "  Dear."  "  Good."  "  Kind." 
You  might  annihilate  the  last  answer  by  eliciting 
from  the  class  that  a  jewel  is  called  "  a  precious 
stone  ; "  but  as  the  word  is  somewhat  disused,  ex- 
cept in  that  kind  of  maternal  colloquy  which  proba- 
bly originated  some  of  the  above-mentioned  answers, 
I  think  you  would  be  forced  by  the  want  of  mate- 
rials ibr  analysis  to  fall  back  on  "price,"  and  teach 
synthetically.  But  it  is  different  when  you  come  to 
ask,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  ■ record  '  ?  "  Your 
answers  will  come  last  and  thick,  and,  amid  a  heap 
of  nonsense,  you  will  pick  out "  monument,"  "  book," 
"history."  Then,  by  suggesting  the  office  of  the 
"  recorder,"  and  asking  the  class  whether  they  have 
ever  seen  the  "  Record  Office,"  you  will  at  last  ox- 
tract  from  some  one  that  "  as  a  man  takes  down  the 
notes  or  record  of  a  speech  that  it  may  be  after- 
wards remembered,  so  the  Power  who  rules  in 
heaven  is  asked  to  register  the  words  of  Bolingbroke 
that  they  may  never  be  forgotten."  Then  if  you 
like  (but  it  is  a  luxury,  or  at  all  events,  not  a  ne- 
cessary) you  can,  should  your  class  be  learning 
Latin,  point  out  to  them  how  much  trouble  they 
would  have  saved  themselves  if  they  had  remem- 
bered that  "  recorder  "  means,  "  I  call  to  mind," 
and  hence  u  record  "  signifies  that  by  which  one 
causes  one's-  self  or  others  to  recollect.  The  same  use 
first  of  analysis,  then  of  synthesis,  first  of  induction, 
then  of  deduction,  may  be  made  in  eliciting  the 
meaning  of  "  devotion." 

Beside  being  subjected  to  such  examinations,  the 
pupils  ought  also  to  read  passages  in  class,  having 
their  faults  pointed  out  to  them,  and  receiving 
marks  for  correctness,  clearness,  and  taste.  Recita- 
tions, essay-writing,  and  paraphrases  are  also  most 
useful. 

I  cannot  quit  this  part  of  my  subject  without  ex- 
pressing my  very  strong  belief  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  processes  of  induction  and  deduction,  and  of  the 
relation  between  a  metaphor  and  simile,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  latter  is  expanded  into  the 
former,  ought  to  be  communicated  to  boys  earlier 
than  is  now  customary.  We  want  to  teach  boys  to 
think.  Now,  thought  has  metaphors  for  its  materi- 
als, logic  for  its  tools.  And  therefore  to  set  boys  on 
the  study  of  thought  without  a  knowledge  of  logic 
or  of  metaphor,  is  to  set  them  building  a  castle  of 
shifting  sand,  —  soon  built,  soon  unbuilt.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  teach  (1)  the  processes  by  which  we  arrive 
at  the  knowledge,  or  what  we  call  the  knowledge, 
of  general  and  particular  propositions';  (2)  the 
stages  of  such  processes  in  which  we  are  most  liable 
to  be  deceived ;  (3)  a  few  of  the  commonest  falla- 
cies corresponding  to  those  different  stages,  without 
making  boys  "  smatterers  " ;  and  if  a  teacher  knows 
what  he  wants  to  teach,  and  confines  himself  to  it, 


it  may  be  taught  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  tested 
every  day  throughout  the  term.  As  regards  meta- 
phors, boys  should  be  made  not  .merely  to  get  up 
the  definition  of  "metaphor"  and  "simile,"  which 
is  of  little  or  no  use  by  itself,  but,  as  soon  as  they 
have  attained  the  idea  of  proportion,  to  expand 
each  metaphor  into  its  simile  by  supplying  the  one 
or  two  missing  terms  of  the  proportion.  Thus,  "  the 
ship  ploughs  the  sea."  "  How  many  terms  are  here 
given  ?  "  "  Three."  "  How  many  do  you  want 
for  the  simile  ?  "  "  Four."  "  Supply  the  missing 
term,  and  give  the  whole  proportion."  "  As  the 
plough  is  to  the  land,  so  is  the  ship  to  the  sea." 
And  in  "  the  mountain  frowns,"  the  two  missing 
terms  could  of  course  be  supplied  in  the  same  wav. 
This  might  be  taught  thoroughly  to  upwards  of 
sixty  boys,  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  four- 
teen, in  less  than  half  an  hour ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  overvalue  such  a  stimulant  and  test  of 
intelligence. 

After  receiving  this  preliminary  information,  a 
boy  would  need  nothing  more  in  order  to  prepare 
for  his  English  lesson  but  a  dictionary  and  a  hand- 
book. I  dare  say  it  is  possible  to  find  many  faults 
in  all  existing  dictionaries  and  handbooks,  particu- 
larly in  dictionaries  ;  but  still,  with  such  treatises  as 
Dr.  Angus's  "  Handbook  "  and  Chambers's  "  Etymo- 
logical Dictionary,"  a  teacher  can  work  away  pretty 
well.  And  when  I  hear  the  cry  for  English  teach- 
ing met  with  the  cry  for  English  text-books,  I  am 
tempted  to  think  of  the  old  proverb  about  the  work- 
man who  found  fault  with  his  tools. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  text-books,  by 
which  I  mean  authors  edited  with  notes.  I  frankly 
avow  that,  unless  they  give  very  little  and  very 
carefully  selected  information,  they  seem  to  me 
worse  than  useless.  Of  course  I  admit  that  for 
Early  English  or  even  for  Elizabethan  writers  text- 
books are  desirable.  But  it  is  evident  to  me  that,  if 
an  English  book  is  edited  with  answers  to  all  ques- 
tions that  can  fairly  be  asked,  all  obscurities  ex- 
plained, all  necessity  for  thought  removed,  then, 
though  such  books  may  exactly  suit  crammers  for 
Civil  Service  examinations,  they  are  useless  for  us ; 
there  is  an  end  of  the  training  which  we  desire. 
The  notes  ought  only  to  illustrate  historical  ques- 
tions, explain  archaic  wortls  or  idioms,  give  parallel 
passages,  and  now  and  then  hints  to  direct  the 
reader  to  the  meaning  of  a  very  difficult  passage. 
They  ought  not  to  explain  fully  any  obscurities,  nor 
paraphrase  any  sentences,  nor  completely  elucidate 
any  thoughts. 

I  do  not  believe  in  "  extracts "  or  "  specimens," 
except  where  Early  English  is  being  studied  mora 
for  the  words  than  the  thoughts.  In  different 
schools  the  matter  may  present  itself  under  different 
aspects;  but  at  many  middle-class  schools  there 
must  always  be  a  great  number  of  boys  who  may 
get  no  idea  of  literature  or  of  the  meaning  of  "  a 
book"  at  home,  and  it  therefore  seems  necessary 
that  they  should  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
that  idea  at  school.  Even  in  the  lowest  classes  I 
should  prefer  to  use  a  book  that  should  contain  tales 
or  poems  complete  in  themselves,  however  short. 

For  the  same  reason,  I  should  not  trouble  myself 
much  about  the  "  History  of  English  Literature," 
at  all  events  till  the  pupils  had  reached  the  highest 
classes  in  the  school,  when  such  a  study  would  im- 
ply something  more  than  mere  cram.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that,  in  the  middle  and  at  the  bottom 
of  most  schools,  the  study  of  a  "  history  of  litera- 
ture "  would  be  little  more  than  ornamental  cram. 
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Besides,  there  is  the  question  of  time.  If  it  could 
be  combined  with  the  study  of  authors,  well ;  but 
where  could  you  find  the  time  ? 
■  I  would  have  each  of  the  lower  classes  working 
at  two  subjects,  —  one  a  longer  book  for  home  read- 
ing, the  other  a  short  poem  for  school-work.  The 
home  book  should  be  studied  for  the  book  as  a 
whole  ;  boys  should  not  be  troubled  with  detail,  but 
merely  be  examined  occasionally  in  the  plot,  char- 
acters, &c,  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  for  them 
the  drift  of  the  book  and  purpose  of  the  author. 
The  shorter  poem  should  be  thoroughly  studied  with 
all  minutest  details.  The  home-work  should  teach  boys 
what  is  literature,  the  school-work  what  is  thought. 
A  beginning  might  be  made  with  "  Robinson  Cru- 
soe "  and  Byron's  B  Sennacherib,"  or  some  other 
short,  intelligible,  and  powerful  poem :  then  "  Ivan- 
hoe  "  and  the  "  Armada  "  ;  then  Plutarch's  u  Corio- 
lanus  "  and  the  "  Horatius  Codes,"  Plutarch's  u  Julius 
Caesar"  and  Gray's  "  Ruin  seize  thee";  Plutarch's 
"  Agis  and  Cleomenes  "  and  the  '•  Battle  of  Ivry  "  5 
then  "  Marmion  " ;  then  the  "  Allegro  "  and  "  Pen- 
seroso,"  or  "  Comus  " ;  then  (in  the  class  in  which 
those  boys  leave  who  are  intended  for  commercial 
pursuits)  Pope's  "  Iliad  "  ;  then  part  of  the  "  Paradise 
Lost " ;  then  part  of  the  "  Fairy  Queen  " ;  then  Chau- 
cer's Knight's  Tale"  or  Dante's  "  Inferno  "  (in  Eng- 
lish), or  the  "  In  Memoriam,"  or  some  of  the  poems 
of  Dryden,  Pope,  or  Johnson.  It  would  be  well,  if 
time  could  be  found  for  it,  to  include  in  the  subjects 
of  the  highest  class  some  specimens  of  Early  English. 
For  though  the  study  of  Early  English  approxi- 
mates to  the  classical  studies,  yet  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  philological  knowledge  obtained  from 
the  study  of  Early  English  pronouns,  and  of  the 
employment  of  the  subjunctive,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  obstacles,  impediments,  and  barren- 
ness which  made  Early  English  what  it  was,  con- 
tribute in  no  slight  degree  to  the  exact  understand- 
ing of  the  expressions  of  Elizabethan  and  of  Modern 
English. 

A  play  of  Shakespeare  might  be  read  during 
another  term  throughout  almost  every  class  in  the 
school.  Shakespeare  and  Plutarch's  "  Lives  "  are 
very  devulgarizing  books,  and  I  should  like  every 
boy  who  leaves  a  middle-class  school  for  business,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  suppose,  or  sixteen,  to  have  read 
three  or  four  plays  of  Shakespeare,  three  or  four 
noble  poems,  and  three  or  four  nobly  written  lives 
of  noble  Greeks  and  Romans.  I  should  therefore 
like  to  see  Plutarch's  "  Lives  "  in  the  hands  of  every 
English  schoolboy  ;  or,  if  it  were  necessary  to  make 
a  selection,  those  biographies  which  best  illustrate 
one's  "  duty  toward  one's  country." 

Now  let  me  answer  one  objection.  It  may  be 
said,  "  The  object  you  have  described  is  desirable, 
but  can  be  attained  by  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  does  not  necessitate  the  study  of  English. 
There  are  metaphors  and  syllogisms,  thoughts  as 
well  as  words,  in  the  classical  languages,  and  not  in 
English  merely.  Why  cannot  all  this  be  done  in 
Latin  and  Greek?" 

I  answer,  u  Is  it  done  ?  "  Can  any  classical  mas- 
ter deny  that  often,  when  he  has  wished  to  eluci- 
date the  thought  of  his  author,  some  enveloping 
difficulty  of  ou  or  prj  has  extinguished  the  thought  in 
a  mist  of  words  ?  Of  course  you  meant  to  point 
out  to  your  pupils  that,  from  one  point  of  view,  the 
Ilissus  is  as  important  as,  or  more  important  than 
the  Mississippi ;  that,  whether  it  be  Brasidas  with 
five  hundred  men,  or  Napoleon  with  five  hundred 
thousand,  it  matters  nothing  as  regards  the  princi- 


ples on  which  cities  and  battles  are  won  or  lost ;  you 
intended,  no  doubt,  to  make  your  pupils  feel  the 
exquisite  Sophoclean  irony  which  sets  poor  strutting 
(Edipus  spinning  like  a  cockchafer  for  the  amus<> 
ment  of  gods  and  men  ;  but  did  you  ?  I  am  afraid 
that  you  have  almost  persuaded  yourself  that  you 
did ;  but  a  regard  for  truth  must  induce  you  to  con- 
fess, on  second  thoughts,  that  Brasidas  was  smoth- 
ered in  his  case,  and  the  Sophoclean  irony  extin- 
guished by  a  tribrach  in  the  fifth  foot.  Or,  if  you 
thought  of  it,  you  found  it  was  getting  late,  and  you 
could  not  do  your  forty,  lines,  or  your  page  and  a 
half,  unless  you  "  kept  to  the  point." 

Classical  scholars  are  like  Alpine  travellers,  who 
ascend  a  mountain  on  the  pretext  of  a  glorious  pros- 
pect, or  scientific  observations ;  but  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred  climbers  find  that  when  they  have 
reached  the  top  they  are  too  tired  to  see  anything, 
and  that  it  is  so  late  that  there  is  nothing  to  see ; 
and  then,  coming  down  again  by  the  most  difficult 
way  they  can  select,  they  secretly  confide  to  their 
most  intimate  friends  their  private  conviction  that 
the  exercise  is  the  great  thing  after  all. 

No  doubt  Latin  and  Greek  might  be  taught  much 
better  than  they  often  are.  I  do  not  envy  the 
teacher  who  can  teach  them,  without  obliging  his 
pupils  to  u  weigh  probabilities  " ;  but,  for  the  study 
of  thought,  English  is  evidently  more  ready  to  our 
hand,  because  in  other  languages  that  study  cannot 
commence  till  they  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish. 

I  do  not  think  that  English  can  ever  supersede 
or  do  the  work  of  Latin  and  Greek,  even  ibr  boys 
who  leave  school  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  Latin 
and  Greek  may  be  unable  to  do  the  work  of  Eng- 
lish. I  am  convinced  that  the  study  of  English  may 
be  undertaken  so  as  to  interest,  stimulate,  and  de- 
velop the  student;  that  it  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  discipline  and  competition  of  very  large 
classes ; '  that  its  success,  as  also  the  success  of  other 
studies,  depends,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  way  in 
which  it  is  taught,  but  that,  even  when  taught  tenta- 
tively by  those  who  will  be  very  glad  to  receive 
hints  how  to  teach  it  better,  it  may  produce  results 
not  altogether  unsatisfactory. 


THE    SOUL    TRAP. 

BY  JAMES   GREENWOOD. 

I.  CONCERNING  BAKISOA,  THE  PEARL-FISHER,  AND  HIS 
DAUGHTER  MARMI.  ALSO  THE  BLIND  MAX-MAKER  IS 
INTRODUCED. 

Throughout  all  Samoa  there  was  no  woman  so 
beautiful  as  Marmi,  the  daughter  of  Barisoa,  the 
pearl-fisher.  She  was  tall  and  graceful  as  the  palm  ; 
her  eyes,  beaming,  and  soft,  and  bright,  were  like 
stars  reflected  in  water ;  her  teeth  were  of  exquisite 
whiteness,  her  lips  cool  and  ruddy  as  those  of  the 
pink  casca  shell,  and  her  hair,  blacker  than  ebony, 
and  softer  than  newly  combed  flax,  hung  down 
below  her  waist.  Better  than  all,  her  mind  was 
pure  as  her  body,  and  her  heart  seemed  not  to  have 
hardened  in  the  least  since  the  time  when  she  lay  a 
little  suckling  at  her  mother's  breast. 

It  would  have  been  a  wonder  indeed  if  so  beauti- 
ful a  creature  had  been  without  admirers.  Wherever 
she  went  the  eyes  of  the  young  men  were  drawn 
towards  her,  and  few  of  them  but  knew  the  path  to 
Barisoa's  hut  on  the  beach,  whither  they  had  been 
to  entreat  of  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  In 
such  cases  there  not  unfrequently  arises  ill  feeling 
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and  jealousy  amongst  the  various  suitors ;  but  here 
this  was  impossible.  The  old  man  favored  one  not 
in  the  least  more  than  another,  replying  to  their  suit 
in  exactly  the  same  words,  —  "  My  daughter  has  no 
mind  for  marrying."  When  they  turned  to  Marmi 
to  see  what  effect  the  old  man's  answer  had  with 
her,  she  returned  their  glances  with  a  look  of  such 
artless  gravity  that  there  was  nothing  left  but  for 
them  to  take  their  departure  as  they  came,  vowing 
that  they  should  die  broken-hearted.  Had  they  all 
kept  their  vow,  the  number  of  gray-haired  warriors, 
fathers  of  lusty  sons  and  daughters  living  in  Samoa 
twenty  years  afterwards,  would  have  been  less  by 
fifty  at  the  very  least. 

Had  Marmi,  then,  no  companion  but  her  father  ? 
Was  she  motherless  ?  Yes,  her  mother  had  died 
when  she  was  quite  a  little  child.  How  then  ?  Did 
her  father  leave  her  all  alone  in  the  hut  on  the 
heath,  while  he  was  plying  for  shells  miles  away  ? 
Were  those  young  fellows  who  came  so  passionately 
to  woo  her,  one  and  all  of  them,  so  scrupulously 
honest  as  to  find  it  not  at  all  difficult  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  carry  off  a  prize  so  ill  guarded  ? 
No,  indeed  ;  to  all  these  questions  no.  The  young 
men  of  Samoa  were  but  as  other  young  men, 
neither  worse  nor  better,  so  that,  had  they  discovered 
the  chance,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  one  evening 
Barisoa  would  have  returned  to  his  hut  to  find  it 
empty.  But  they  did  not  discover  the  opportunity. 
All  day  long,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  till  th^  time 
of  its  setting,  Marmi  was  never  without  a  protestor. 
Straight  of  limb  as  Marmi  herself  was  this  guardian, 
and  handsome,  and  he  was  a  man,  a  yournr 
whose  beard  was  no  longer  than  the  breadth  of  a 
finger  nail.  He  was  the  young  woman's  constant 
companion.  While  she  sat  within  the  hut  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  he  sat  without  by  the  door,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  eaves,  weaving  HIM  mate,  and 
ing  such  songs  as  he  knew  that  she  loved, 
she  walked  abroad  he  walked  with  her;  when  at 
night  she  retired  into  the  inner  chamber  of  the  hut, 
his  body  was  the  threshold  of  her  chamber-door. 

Who,  then,  was  this  privileged  one  I  Was  it 
Marmi's  brother  ?  She  had  no  brother,  nor  any 
male  relatives  except  old  folks,  her  father  and  her 
mother's  kindred.  Then  this  constant  companion 
must  have  been  her  husband,  and  that  remark  of  her 
father's  as  to  her  having  no  mind  for  marrying  was 
but  a  grim  joke !  Nay,  to  this  guess  as  well  as  the 
others  ;  she  w;\s  unmarried  ;  and  when  her  father 
stated  that  she  was  disinclined  to  take  a  husband  he 
spoke  nothing  but  the  truth.  Who  and  what,  then, 
was  this  handsome  young  fellow,  Marmi's  constant 
companion  ? 

A  blind  man.  You  would  never  have  suspected 
it  even  had  you  looked  closely  into  his  face,  lor  his 
sightless  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  without  Haw  or 
fault  as  to  their  shape  and  color.  They  were  not 
eyes  turned  to  stone,  as  blind  eyes  generally  appear, 
but  rather  like  living  eyes,  awake  while  the  spirit 
slept,  and  wandering  hither  and  thither  aimlessly  and 
without  guidance.  How  this  poor  young  fellow 
came  to  be  so  intimate  with  the  pearl-fisher's  family 
is  easily  told. 

Twelve  years  before,  and  .while  Barisoa's  wife 
was  yet  alive,  the  pearl-fisher  being  out  alone  in  his 
canoe,  spied  at  a  little  distance  a  tiny  craft  seeming- 
ly empty  and  rocking  with  the  tide,  moving  this 
way  and  that  as  the  current  carried  it.  Pulling 
toward  it,  Barisoa  found  it  to  be  a  canoe  of  strange 
make,  not  such  as  the  Samoans  use,  but  more  like 
a  sampayi   of  Borneo.     When    the    old   fisherman 


approached  it,  however,  to  his  amazement  h 
covered  that  it  was  not  empty,  but  in  it,  calmly 
reposing  at  full  length  at  the  bottom,  was  a  little 
boy  about  six  years  old.  The  child  was  asleep,  so 
soundly,  indeed,  that  although  Barisoa  lifted  him  into 
his  own  boat  and  shook  him,  and  called  to  him  loud- 
ly, he  did  not  rouse,  but  remained  like  one  who  had 
been  strongly  drugged ;  a  suspicion  his  half-open 
eyes  and  heavy  condition  favored. 

Barisoa  was  overjoyed  at  his  discovery.  To  find 
a  sound  boat  was  lucky,  but  to  discover  it  tenanted 
by  a  healthy  looking,  strong-limbed  boy  was  a  prize 
indeed.  Such  a  boy  could  not  be  bought  for  twenty 
strings  of  beads  —  he  would  sell  for  fifteen  any  day. 
There  was  no  more  fishing  that  afternoon  for  Bari- 
soa ;  he  pushed  swiftly  for  the  shore,  towing  the 
strange  boat  at  the  stern  of  his  own,  and  carried  the 
child  in  his  arms  to  his  but,  for  the  powerful  drug 
still  held  him,  and  he  could  neither  walk  nor  stand. 

"  Here  is  a  prize,  wife,"  he  cried,  as  she  came  out 
to  meet  him.  And  when  his  wife  saw  the  child  and 
heard  the  story  that  related  to  its  finding,  she  was 
as  delighted  as  her  husband,  and  instantly  began 
discussing  with  him  the  best  and  quickest  means  of 
selling  the  prize  for  its  worth.  You  would  have 
supposed  that  the  presence  of  her  own  little  daughter 
Marmi  (who  at  that  time  was  about  of  an  age  with 
the  strange  child)  would  have  prompted  some  t'.tl- 
ing  of  compassion  in  her  heart ;  but  she  was  a  selfish 
woman,  and  a  fit  mate  for  her  husband,  who  was 
greedy  as  a  shark. 

44  Who  does  he  belong  to  ?  Where  does  he  come 
from  ?  "  exclaimed  the  pearl-fisher's  wife ;  "  he  is  old 
enough  to  tell  us  all  about  it ;  that  is,  if  he  speaks 
any  language  with  which  we  are  acquainted;  he  is 
bat  a  sleepy  headed  one  or  he  would  have  o; 
his  eyes  before  this.  I  will  wake  him  and  ask  him  a 
few  questions." 

So  she  took  the  child  from  her  husband  and  called 
loudly  into  his  ear,  and  finding  that  this  had  no 
effect  on  him,  she  shook  him  and  pinched  him,  and 
spitefully  kicked  him  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  but 
■M  eoaM  make  nothing  of  him. 

44  Let  him  lay  there  a  little  while ;  perhaps  he  will 
to  his  senses  if  we  leave  him  alone  with  our 
Marmi,"  said  Barisoa.     "Come  with  me,  and'I  will 
show  you  the  shell  in  which  I  foond  my  pearl." 

But  they  had  not  been  long  down  at  the  water's 
edge  together  before  little  Marmi  came  running 
towards  them,  crying  out  that  the  pretty  boy  had 
awoke,  or  else  that  he  was  talking  and  walking  in 
his  sleep.  It  was  the  latter,  Marmi  thought,  because 
he  touched  the  walls  with  his  hands,  and  felt  about 
them  as  though  to  find  a  way  out.  They  asked 
Marmi  what  he  had  said,  but  this  question  she  could 
not  answer :  *  He  talks  so  strange,"  remarked  the 
child,  4k  like  the  men  who  wear  the  red  stars  on  their 
cheeks,  and  who  come  here  to  buy  pearls."  It  was 
the  Figians  who  wore  red  stars  on  their  cheeks,  but 
Barisoa  knew  that  his  little  daughter  must  be  mis- 
taken, for  the  boy  was  not  nearly  so  black  as  the 
people  of  Figi,  and  the  canoe  he  was  found  in  was 
of  a  much  ruder  sort  than  the  Figians  build. 
44  However,  we  shall  soon  see,"  said  the  fisherman's 
wife ;  44  if  he  is  sufficiently  awake  to  walk  and  talk, 
I  '11  warrant  we  will  speedily  make  him  give  an  ac- 
count of  himself." 

As  the  pearl-fisher  and  his  wife  neared  their  hut, 
they  saw  that  the  boy  had  found  a  way  out  of  it, 
and  was  standing  a  few  yards  from  the  door,  turn- 
ing his  face  this  way  and  that,  while  he  cried  pite- 
ously,  and  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 
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"  Stop  that !  "  exclaimed  rough  old  Barisoa,  tak- 
ing the  boy  by  the  shoulder  ;  "  how  dare  you  make 
so  much  noise  ?  If  you  have  anything  to  lament, 
tell  us  what  it  is.  How  came  you  adrift  at  sea 
alone  in  a  canoe  V  " 

But  the  boy  started,  and  turned  his  scared,  strange- 
looking  eyes  towards  Barisoa  when  he  heard  his 
harsh  voice,  and  then  broke  into  a  paroxysm  of 
grief  more  violent  than  before,  and  wrung  his  hands, 
and  cried  out  in  a  tongue  that  neither  Barisoa  nor 
his  wife  had  ever  heard  before. 

"  I  believe  it  is  as  our  Manni  says,"  exclaimed 
the  woman ;  "  the  little  fool  is  still  asleep ;  see, 
although  he  turns  his  face  this  way,  his  eyes  do  not 
move."  And  as  she  spoke  she  placed  the  tip  of  her 
finger  to  the  child's  eyes  and  touched  them.  Then 
she  turned  to  her  husband,  and  laughed  in  his  face. 

"  Your  great  pearl  is  indeed  a  prize  !  "  said  she, 
"  such  prizes  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  fools." 

But  Barisoa  did  not  quite  see  what  his  wife 
meant.  "  If  fools  are  so  lucky,  it  is  idle  straining 
after  wisdom,"  he  replied,  knowingly. 

But  she  laughed  more  derisively  than  before. 
"  The  boy  is  blind,"  said  she. 

The  pearl-fisher  could  not  believe  it  until  he  him- 
self had  touched  the  strange-looking  eyes,  and  then 
he  could  no  longer  doubt  that  what  his  wife  said 
was  true. 

"I  am  indeed  a  fool,"  he  exclaimed,  passionately; 
"  I  have  bitten  at  the  bait  that  was  spread  for  me. 
Because  this  brat  was  blind  and  useless,  his  friends 
sent  him  adrift  to  sink  or  swim,  as  the  gods  were 
willing.  It  was  my  ill  luck  to  discover  him.  I  am 
a  doomed  man.  All  my  little  savings  must  go  to 
support  this  helpless  creature  ;  as  long  as  I  live  he 
will  hang  like  a  stone  at  my  neck  and  drag  me 
down." 

"  That  is  if  you  continue  to  be  a  fool,"  his  wife 
whispered.  "No  one  saw  you  bring  him  here, — 
take  him  away  again.  Pack  your  great  pearl  in 
his  shell  and  give  him  back  to  the  mercy  of  the 
sea." 

But,  low  as  she  spoke,  little  Marmi  heard  what 
she  said. 

"  Ah !  "  said  she,  "  but  will  the  gods  who  were  so 
kind  as  to  guide  him  to  where  father  found  him 
take  charge  of  him  again  ?  Maybe  that,  having 
seen  him  taken  off"  the  water,  they  may  not  think 
of  looking  for  him  any  more,  and  he  may  starve 
and  die." 

The  mother  made  a  gesture  of  impatience  hear- 
ing her  daughter  talk  so ;  but  Barisoa,  who  loved 
Marmi  very  much,  was  inclined  to  regard  what  she 
had  said  with  greater  seriousness. 

l'  Well,  my  child,  and  suppose  that  the  gods 
should  cease  to  regard  him,  and  he  should  die," 
said  he. 

But  Marmi,  instead  of  answering,  lifted  her  bright 
eyes,  and  for  an  instant  regarded  her  father  through 
the  tears  that  filled  them ;  then  she  caught  one  of 
the  blind  boy's  hands  in  both  her  own,  and  wept  as 
he  was  weeping,  and  laid  her  head  down  on  his 
shoulder. 

_  "  Wife  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  pearl-fisher,  ■"  give 
him  some  food ;  he  must  stay  here  with  us." 

"  For  how  long  must  he  stay  ? "  rejoined  she, 
grumblingly.  She  would  have  rebelled  against  her 
husband's  command  only  that  she  knew  his  temper. 

"Just  as  long  as  Marmi  pleases,"  he  replied, 
shortly. 

"  That  will  be  forever,"  exclaimed  the  little  girl, 
clapping  her  hands  joyfully. 


"  That  will  be  for  about  a  week  or  less,  —  for 
about  as  long  a  time  as  it  would  take  for  her  to  tire 
of  a  new  toy,"  thought  the  old  woman  with  great 
satisfaction.     However,  she  said  no  more. 

This,  then,  was  the  way  in  which  Muama  (for  so 
it  was  the  wish  of  Marmi  that  the  blind  boy  should 
be  named)  became  a  member  of  the  pearl-fisher's 
family.  As  to  the  duration  of  his  stay,  Marmi's 
predictions  certainly  came  nigher  realization  than 
her  mother's ;  for  there,  after  a  lapse  of  twelve 
years,  he  still  remained,  and  there,  as  it  appeared, 
he  was  likely  to  remain,  for  his  affliction  had  long 
since  won  him  a  place  in  old  Barisoa's  heart  as 
warm  as  was  possible  with  a  man  so  cold  and  cal- 
culating, and  so  far  from  Marmi  tiring  of  Muama's 
society,  each  day  found  their  mutual  love  increas- 
ing. It  was  love  without  whispering,  that  which 
existed  between  these  young  people.  Sweetheart- 
ing,  according  to  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  never  for  a  moment  entered  their  heads. 
When  Marmi  bade  her  father  good  morning  she 
kissed  him,  and  she  kissed  Muama,  and  at  night 
before  she  retired  to  her  little  inner  chamber  she 
kissed  them  again,  and  they  kissed  her.  She  had 
done  so  when  she  was  six  years  old,  and  she  did  so 
now  that  she  was  eighteen,  and  the  first  kiss  that 
she  had  bestowed  on  her  blind  companion,  and  the 
one  she  pressed  on  his  cheek  this  morning,  as  it 
were,  were  exactly  of  the  same  quality.  So  it  was 
with  him.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  He  had 
never  seen  her,  and  years  and  years  since  her  un- 
varying kindness  for  him  had  filled  him  with  love 
and  gratitude,  and  he  could  be  no  more  than  full. 
He  could  not  shut  his  ears  to  the  constant  talk 
about  her  beauty,  —  her  silky  tresses,  and  her  pearly 
teeth,  and  since  they  seemed  such  precious  posses- 
sions he  was  glad  that  they  were  hers  ;  but,  beyond 
this,  they  were  of  no  account  with  him.  It  was  not 
the  perfect  shape  of  her  mouth  that  made  her  words 
so  sweet,  nor  the  silky  fringes  of  her  eyes  that 
made  them  so  watchful  of  his  comfort.  She  would 
have  been  the  same  to  him  had  she  been  as  ugly  as 
she  was  beauiiful.  So  they  lived  together,  —  Bar- 
isoa and  his  daughter,  and  Muama. 

Muama  was  no  burden  to  the  pearl-fisher ;  he  was 

[)rofit  rather,  for,  instructed  by  the  old  man,  he  had 
ong  since  learnt  the  trade  of  shell-polishing,  and 
Marmi  had  taught  him  how  to  weave  grass  mats. 
Barisoa  was  pretty  comfortable ;  he  worked  when 
lie  felt  inclined,  and  took  his  ease  as  it  suited  him, 
and  never  knew  what  it  was  to  want  a  meal  or  a 
pipe  of  tobacco.  Besides,  he  was  blest  with  that 
content  that  falls  on  a  man  who  is  well  off,  and  is 
waiting  for  better  times,  and  tolerably  sure  of  their 
happening.  "  Marmi  had  no  mind  for  marrying," 
he  said,  constantly:  but  that  was  to  the  poor  work- 
ing fellows  who  came  courting  her.  What  Barisoa 
was  waiting  for,  and  what  in  his  heart  he  knew 
would  presently  come,  was  a  more  splendid  offer  for 
his  daughter's  hand.  "  Why  should  I  part  with  what 
is  so  useful  to  me  without  getting  something  as  good 
or  better  in  return  ?  "  argued  the  selfish  fellow. 
"  True,  any  of  these  working  gallants  might  take  her 
and  trick  her  finely,  in  anklets  and  necklaces,  and 
make  her  comfortable,  but  if  he  were  unable  to  do 
more  than  that,  of  what  use  would  it  all  be  to  me  ? 
If  she  went  away  I  verily  believe  that  Muama  would 
go  too,  for  I  am  sure  that  the  ungrateful  fellow 
thinks  more  of  her  than  of  me.  Then  I  should  be 
left  alone  to  work  by  myself,  and  cook  for  myself,  all 
the  rest  of  my  life.  It  would  be  another  business  if 
a  rich  man  came  to  woo  her.     He  would  be  glad  to 
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make  me  such  a  present  as  would  enable  me  to  sell 
my  old  boat  and  jsit  at  my  ease  as  long  as  I  lived. 
Should  such  a  one  come,  lie  would  receive  as  short 
an  answer  as  the  others  were  sent  packing  with ; 
but  of  a  different  sort,  a  very  different  sort ! " 

But  the  wily  old  pearl-fisher  kept  these  reflections 
snug  in  his  selfish  heart,  and  went  about  his  business 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  satisfied ;  and  blind 
Muania  sat  singing,  and  weaving  his  mats,  and  Mar- 
mi  dressed  the  food  and  kept  the  house  in  order, 
and  all  was  harmony  and  peace. 


%- 


II.      THE    SEA    SENDS   MAP.JII  A  GALLANT    SUITOR. 

One  day  a  sudden  ending  came  to  this  content 
and  tranquillity,  — sudden  as  that  which  falls  on  the 
tender  plants  and  blossoms  when  the  summer  hurri- 
cane sweeps  over  them. 

The  wooer  whom  Barisoa  had  so  patiently  awaited 
came  at  last,  —  a  noble  suitor,  being  a  personage  no 
less  important  than  the  king's  cousin,  and,  moreover, 
a  man  whose  wealth  could  be  reckoned  only  by  peo- 
ple well  skilled  in  figures  and  mighty  calculations. 
True,  he  was  an  old  man,  old  as  Barisoa  himself,  or 
very  nearly  :  "  But  what  of  that  V  He  will  be  the 
more  likely  to  make  dm  such  a  present  as  will  keep 
me  comfortably,  since  he  himself  is  growing  feeble, 
and  understands  the  treatment  that  agrees  with  old 
age,"  argued  the  selfish  old  pearl-fisher. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  great  Tara  came 
courting  pretty  Marmi  as  the  others  had  done. 
Widespread- as  was  the  fame  of  Marmi's  beauty,  it 
had  not  reached  the  ears  of  the  king's  ooosio ;  nor  was 
this  to  be  wondered  at.  Except  "when  he  was  shut 
in  his  house,  counting  his  gains  and  laying  plans 
for  their  increase,  he  was  out  on  the  sea  in  Ins 
sailing  canoe,  trafficking  in  merchandise  from  island 
to  island. 

The  accident  that  brought  tbis  great  merchant 
prince  bee  to  face  with  Marmi,  vote,  indeed,  from 
the  fact  of  Tara  being  a  famous  sea  voyager ;  for  one 
day  —  the  day  of  disaster  just  mentioned  —  the  big- 
masted  canoe,  when  returning  heavily  freighted,  to 
Samoa,  struck  on  a  hidden  rock,  and  filled  so  fast, 
that  the  sailors,  to  save  their  lives,  jumped  over- 
board, and  swam  for  the  shore.  Those  who  could  not 
swim  trusted  their  precious  lives  to  planks  and  bas- 
kets, and  among  these  latter  was  Tara,  who,  great 
captain  as  he  was,  was  glad  to  share  a  spare  mast 
with  one  of  his  slave  rowers.  He  generously  offered 
the  slave  his  liberty  if  he  would  get  off,  and  leave 
him  all  the  mast  to  himself;  pointing  out  how  advan- 
tageous the  terms  were,  since  a  slave's  lift  was  worth 
a  good  three  hundred  dollars,  whereas  the  whole 
mast,  let  alone  half  of  it,  was  not  worth  five.  But 
the  slave  was  a  great  dull  fellow,  tind,  instead  of  im- 
mediately and  thankfully  dropping  into  the  water 
amongst  the  sharks,  leaving  the  whole  mast  to  his 
master,  he  took  to  arguing  that,  since  half  the  spar 
was  worth  so -little,  and  Tara  so  rich,  it  would  be  no 
great  sacrifice  if  he  yielded  it  up  entirely,  and  gave 
so  poor  a  fellow  as  he  the  slave  was  a  chance  of  sav- 
ing his  life.  It  was  just  at  this  critical  moment  that 
Barisoa's  boat  hove  in  sight,  when,  waiting  until  it 
came  quite  close,  so  that  he  could  climb  into  it,  Tara 
graciously  granted  the  prayer  of  his  slave,  and  left 
him  the  whole  of  the  spar,  to  sink  or  swim  on  it. 

Tara  was  a  man  altogether  unused  to  hardship, 
and  the  hour  he  had  passed  on  the  mast  up  to  his 
neck  in  water,  together  with  the  constant  fright  lest 
he  should  presently  tumble  or  be  pushed  off"  by  the 
slave  (who  was  a  gigantic  fellow,  and,  had  he  been 


so  evil  disposed,  could  have  taken  up  the  withered 
old  merchant  prince  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck  easily 
as  though  he  were  a  kitten) ,  had  much  shaken  his 
nerves, "and  when  Barisoa  learnt  who  it  was  that  he 
had  been  the  means  of  saving,  he  treated  him  with 
great  deference,  and,  rowing  him  ashore,  invited  him 
to  his  hut  to  rest  and  refresh  himself.  Shivering 
with  cold,  and  with  all  his  finery  clinging  to  him, 
Tara  was  glad  to  accept  of  the  pearl-fisher's  hospital- 
ity. 

"  I  shall  come  in  for  a  nice  little  reward  for  doing 
the  king's  cousin  this  service,"  thought  the  wily  Bari- 
soa ;  therefore,  he  set  the  best  he  had  in  the  house 
before  his  guest,  and  bade  his  daughter  bestir  her- 
self to  make  him  comfortable.  This  Marmi  did,  and 
as  the  crafty  pearl-fisher  observed  the  open-eyed 
amazement  with  which  the  merchant  watched  the 
handsome  maiden  tripping  to  and  fro,  his  thoughts 
took  a  sudden  turn,  and  he  exerted  himself  to  do  still 
more  honors  to.  Tara,  helping  him  to  the  choicest  bits 
of  the  baked  chicken,  and  producing  from  a  cool 
hole  in  the  floor  a  jar  of  rare  old  palm  wine.  "When 
the  great  man  had  tasted  once,  and  tasted  it  again, 
and  pronounced  it  excellent,  Barisoa  suggested  that 
Marmi  should  sing  to  them,  if  Tara  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  her. 

The  king's  cousin,  so  far  from  objecting,  seconded 
Barisoa's  request  with  a  warmth  that  made  the  dam- 
sel cast  down  her  eyes,  while  those  of  the  cunning 
old  fisher  twinkled  again.  "  Sing  while  our  noble 
guest  finishes  his  meal,"  her  father  said ;  but,  stran ,:  \y 
enough,  no  sooner  had  Marmi  raised  her  sweet  voice 
than  the  merchant's  dinner  was  finished ;  nay,  the 
morsel  cut  for  his  next  mouthful  remained  uneaten. 
If  Barisoa  had  really  intended  that  Marmi's  singing 
should  give  a  zest  to  the  guest's  appetite,  his  d 

IRMd  utterly.  Ears  the  merchant  had,  eyes  he 
had,  and  his  jaws  went  through  the  mechanical  mo- 
tions of  mastication,  but  Marmi's  delicate  cookery 
went  for  nothing  at  all,  and  whether  he  was  eating 
fish,  or  chicken,  or  taro,  it  would  have  puzzled  him 
to  have  told.  He  was  enraptured,  and  looked  like 
a  man  enchanted,  —  symptoms  that  were  not  lost  on 
>:i,  who  bowed  his  head  over  his  dish  that  he 
might  conceal  the  joy  that  lighted  his  countenance. 
M  Peace,  my  daughter,"  he  cried  ;  "  thy  singing  dis- 
tracts our  guest's  appetite.  Get  thee  gone  a  little 
while." 

But  the  smitten  Tara  at  once  objected.  "  O  no, 
no,"  cried  he,  with  an  eagerness  that  was  sweeter 
music  to  the  father's  greedy  ear  than  his  daughter's 
choicest  singing, "  thou  art  indeed  wrong,  my  friend ; 
never  before  have  I  so  delightfully  feasted." 

But  Marmi,  who  was  obedience  itself,  went  out  as 
her  father  had  bidden,  leaving  him  and  the  old  mer- 
chant alone ;  and,  while  the  two  elders  talked  to- 
gether, Marmi  and  Muama  sat  without  the  hut,  in 
the  shadow  of  the  eaves.  Marmi  found  her  old  com- 
panion there  busy  with  his  basket-weaving,  and  she 
sat  herself  down  beside  him,  and  told  him  all  that 
had  passed,  laughing  innocently  when  she  came  to 
that  part  of  the  narrative  where  her  singing  had 
spoilt  the  guest's  appetite,  and  her  father  had  sent 
her  away. 

"  And  that  is  the  voice  you  praise  so  ! "  exclaimed 
the  maiden,  with  mock  seriousness ;  "  how  indifferent 
a  judge  of  singing  you  must  be,  dear  Muama !  I 
must  be  careful  how  I  venture  on  such  pastime  again. 
My  voice  must  be  harsher  even  than  the  croak  of* 
the  sedge  frog,  since  it  spoils  the  appetite  of  a  hun- 
gry man." 

But  Muama  was  in  no  mood  for  playful  talk. 
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While  she  was  speaking,  his  -work  had  slid  out  of  his 
unconscious  hand,  and  his  face  was  strangely  trou- 
bled. Never  before  had  Marmi  seen  him  so  af- 
fected. 

«  What  is  the  matter,  Muama  ?  "  she  asked,  ten- 
.  derly. 

But  Muama  was  still  silent.  Presently,  however, 
taking  in  his  own  the  little  hand  laid  on  his  shoulder, 
said  he,  in  a  trembling  whisper,  —  • 

"  We  love  each  other  dearly,  do  we  not,  Marmi  V  " 

Now,  as  before  remarked,  the  love  that  existed  be- 
tween these  young  people  was  not  of  the  sort  that 
affects  whispering.  It  had  grown  naturally,  as 
flowers  grow  in  the  forest  tangle,  courting  not  ob- 
servation, but  knowing  neither  shame  nor  fear  of 
discovery.  Therefore  the  young  woman  was  not  a 
little  surprised  that  Muama  should  so  address  her, 
and  answered  him  freely  and  unblushingly,  — . 

"  We  have  ever  loved  each  other,  my  dear  broth- 
er, and  we  ever  will.  Is  itnot  the  command  of  the 
gods  that  we  should  do  so  ?  " 

But  this  reply  seemed  to  convey  to  Muama  but 
small  comfort.  Strangely  enough  indeed  (or  so 
thought  Marmi),  he  appeared  alarmed  that  she 
should  so  openly  declare  her  love  for  him. 

"  Hush,  Marmi ! "  he  said,  in  the  same  troubled 
whisper,  and  drawing  her  closer  towards  him.  at  the 
same  time  raising  his  forefinger  to  enjoin  her  si- 
lence. Then  he  leant  his  head  against  the  wall  of 
the  hut,  and  it  was  evident,  from  the  expression  of 
his  countenance,  that  he  was  intently  listening.  As 
with  all  who  are  blind,  his  sense  of  hearing  was  very 
acute,  and  though  M:irmi  could  distinguish  nothing 
but  a  confused  murmur  of  voices  proceeding  from 
the  interior  of  the  hut,  Muama's  quick  ears  served 
him  with  more  cruel  fidelity.  What  he  heard 
caused  his  lips  to  turn  ashy  pale,  and  his  blind  eyes 
to  quiver.  Drawing  Marmi  yet  closer  to  his  side,  he 
whispered,  sobbingty,  — 

"  O  my  sister !  O  my  dear  love !  how  shall  I  part 
with  thee  ?  " 

And  before  she  could  answer,  scarce  knowing  what 
to  say,  she  heard  her  father  calling  her.  She  would 
have  disengaged  her  band  at  once  from  Muama's 
grasp  and  obeyed,  but  the  young  man  detained  her. 

"  Tell  me,  Marmi,"  he  exclaimed,  with  passionate 
earnestness,  "  tell  me  that  you  will  never  forsake 
me.  Make  me  that  promise,  Marmi.  Let  me  hear 
you  once  again  say  that,  as  we  have  always  loved 
each  other,  so  we  ever  will." 

"  So  we  ever  will,  dear  Muama,"  repeated  Marmi, 
sorely  bewildered.  "  But  how  is  this,  my  brother  V 
Who  could  desire  so  cruel  a  thing  as  that  we  should 
be  parted  ?     Surely  my  father —  " 

But  at  this  moment  her  father's  voice  was  heard 
calling  her  again,  and  not  without  some  impatience; 
and  gently  breaking  away  from  her  companion,  she 
entered  the  house. 

There  she  found  her  father  and  Tara,  his  mighty 
guest,  not  sitting  as  such,  and  with  the  board  be- 
tween them,  but  close  beside  each  other  as  old  and 
equal  friends.  What  passed  at  that  long  interview 
between  the  father  and  daughter  and  the  rich  old 
merchant  prince  need  not  here  be  told.  It  was  full 
of  strange  and  startling  revelations,  however.  As  for 
Barisoa,  he  was  doomed  to  the  bitter  discovery  that 
he  was  not,  as  he  had  all  along  supposed  himself  to 
be,  master  of  his  daughter's  heart  and  soul,  while  the 
innocent  eyes  of  the  young  woman  were  opened  to 
the  fact  that  her  father  was  that  sordid  wretch  who 
would  barter  her  for  his  gain.  The  high  and  mighty 
Tara,  too,  had  a  discovery  to  make.     Never  yet  in 


all  his  vast  experience  has  he  paid  unsuccessful 
court  to  a  woman,  and  now  he  found  that  his  fierce 
and  suddenly  engendered  passion  was  in  clanger  of 
burning  to  waste  because  of  a  miserable,  beggarly, 
blind  mat-maker,  who,  from  his  relations  with,  and 
dependence  on,  the  pearl-fisher's  family,  should  be 
of  no  more  account  than  a  dog. 

As  for  the  unfortunate  person  last  mentioned, 
not  one  word  of  the  somewhat  stormy  discussion  was 
lost  on  him.  As  he  sat  against  the  outer  wall  of  the 
hut,  with  his  mat-work  hanging  idly  in  his  hands, 
and  his  ear  closely  pressed  against  a  chink,  the 
changes  in  his  countenance  were  wonderful  to  be- 
hold. It  was  like  a  fire  in  the  open  air,  blown  about 
by  the  winds,  —  by  various  winds,  one  of  which 
fanned  it  into  a  fair  and  brilliant  flame,  while  others, 
puffing  at  it  gustily,  buffeted  it  this  way  and  that, 
and  beat  down  the  hopeful  fire,  and  blackened  it,  and 
strove  to  turn  it  to  cold  ashes.  The  ill  winds  were 
the  voices  of  old  Barisoa  and  his  princely  guest,  the 
one  persuading  poor  Marmi,  and  the  other  threat- 
ening her ;  while  the  fair  wind  was  that  of  Marmi 
herself,  answering  them  frankly,  and  withal  with 
such  quiet  firmness,  that,  while  the  blind  listener 
was  filled  with  gratitude,  the  other  two  were  pres- 
ently silenced,  and  went  away  together  towards  the 
town,  slowly  walking  and  talking. 

Then  Marmi  joined  Muama.  Danger  had  made 
her  bold.  In  the  presence  of  her  father  and  Tara 
she  had  stood  firm  and  tearless,  but  now  that  they 
were  gone,  and  she  was  left  alone  with  her  poor 
friend,  she  gave  way  to  her  pent-up  sorrow ;  and, 
twining  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  resting  her 
forehead  on  his  shoulder,  she  sobbed  and  cried  as 
though  her  heart  would  break. 

Muama  did  not  weep.  Had  it  been  as  of  old, 
and  Marmi  had  exhibited  such  distress,  her  compan- 
ion would  have  cried  with  her  out  of  pure  sorrow 
for  her  grief.  But  it  was  not  as  of  old.  The  long, 
pleasant  dream  bad  ended,  and  he  was  rudely 
shocked  to  a  sense  of  stern  reality.  He  awoke  a 
man,  however.  The  Marmi  of  his  dreaming,  and 
she  who  now  was  sobbing  so,  were  one  and  the 
same.  She,  as  well  as  he,  had  awoke  to  reality,  — 
so  splendid  and  desirable  as  Tara  put  it  and  her 
father  agreed,  but  she  was  not  in  the  least  dazzled 
by  it.  Her  father  had  urged  her,  for  her  own  sake, 
and,  finding  that  of  no  avail,  for  his,  pleading  his 
advancing  years  and  his  gray  hairs  as  sufficient 
reasons  why  she  should  accept  the  magnificent  offer 
Tara  had  made  her ;  while  the  enamoured  merchant 
prince,  in  a  breath,  praised  her  surpassing  beauty, 
and  enumerated  the  many  items  of  his  wealth,  — 
his  great  house  of  four  chambers,  his  storehouse  filled 
with  rich  stuffs,  and  measures  of  beads,  and  brass 
and  copper  pans,  "his  big  two-masted  canoe,  then 
building,  and  nearly  finished,  and  his  tremendous 
hoard  of  gunpowder.  Of  all  these  things  he  spoke, 
till  the  old  pearl-fisher's  eyes  twinkled,  and  he  made 
meaning  gestures  to  his  daughter  over  the  garrulous 
old  merchant's  shoulder.  Nor  was  Tara's  discourse 
confined  to  his  possession  of  goods  he  himself  only 
might  enjoy.  He  spoke  generously  of  the  gold 
braids,  and  the  bracelets  and  anklets  of  worth,  and 
the  great  necklace  of  pearls  that  had  belonged  to  a 
previous  wife  of  his,  and  should  adorn  -Marmi  on 
her  marriage  day. 

To  all  these  fine  offers,  however,  Marmi  had  but 
one  answer,  and  this  Muama,  intently  listening  out- 
side the  hut,  heard.  "  She  was  very  happy,"  she  re- 
peated ;  "  she  loved  Muama  better  than  anything 
else  in  the  whole  world  (excepting  her  father,  of 
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course),  but  she  had  no  mind  for  marrying."  This 
was  the  sum  total  of  all  her  replies  to  their  per- 
suasions and  entreaties.  As  before  remarked,  how- 
ever, Muania  had  awoke  a  man. 

"  Dear  Marmi,"  said  he,  "  you  must  be  resolute, 
for  the  end  has  come.  It  is  I  that  am  to  blame. 
Because  I  am  blind,  and  cannot  see  the  beauty  of 
your  face,  I  have  been  led  to  act  selfishly  towards 
you,  and  unjustly  towards  my  fellow-men.  Your 
beauty  that  they  talk  so  of  must  indeed  be  glorious 
to  behold.  I  never  thought  that  it  would  be  so 
valuable  until  I  heard  your  lather  prize  it,  even 
before  what  I,  in  my  ignorance,  thought  the  loveli- 
est possession  of  all,  —  a  heart  full  of  loving-kindness, 
such  as  yours  is,  dear  Marmi.  How  should  I  know 
of  these  things  ?  No  doubt  that  your  father  is  in  the 
right.  Why  should  so  magnificent  a  jewel  be  hid 
in  this  poor  place  ?  You  must  go  away,  Marmi ; 
you  must  go  with  Tara  to  his  great  house,  and  be 
his  wife.  But  though  you  are  away  from  me,  I 
shall  not  be  entirely  without  comfort,  for  I  shall 
think  of  you  constantly ;  and  while  your  new 
friends  arc  entirely  occupied  in  admiring  your  beau- 
tiful face,  you  may  spare  out  of  your  heart  a 
thought  for  me." 

But  Marmi  was  now  a  woman,  as  Muama  was 
a  man ;  and  when  she  contrasted  his  pure,  unself- 
ish love  for  her  with  that  which  the  king's  cousin 
proffered,  her  afi'ection  for  him  increased  tenfold. 
So  she  told  him,  and  continued  to  tell  him  all 
through  that  afternoon,  of  bitter-sweet,  until  eve- 
ning fell,  and  her  father  returned  from  the  town. 


III.      IN   WHICH   BARISOA    PLATS    AX    TGLY   PART, 
AND  SAD  NEWS  18  BROUGHT  BY  A  CANOE  MAX. 

When  Marmi  exclaimed  "  My  father  is  coming," 
Muama  at  once  begged  of  her  to  retire  into  the  hut. 
"  For,"  said  he,  "  should  he  discover  you  in  tearful 
conversation  with  me,  his  anger  will  certainly  be 
increaseil,  and  he  will  send  me  away  instantly." 
But  to  this  Marmi  replied,  "  If  it  be  my  father's  pur- 
pose to  send  you  away,  dear  Muama,  that  is  a  rea- 
son why  I  should  keep  by  you  while  I  may."  So 
she  dried  her  eyes,  and,  taking  Muaina's  hand, 
stood  by  him  until  old  Barisoa  came  up. 

To  their  surprise,  however,  the  pearl-fisher  seemed 
not  at  all  angry.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  to  judge 
from  his  demeanor,  one  would  have  thought  that 
during  his  absence  he  had  met  with  something  that 
had  pleased  him  mightily,  and  altogether  changed 
his  views  respecting  the  disposal  ol  his  daughter's 
hand.  This  was  what  seemed.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  the  long  time  the  crafty 
old  fellow  had  been  waiting  for  a  rich  suitor  for  his 
daughter,  and  the  probability  that,  to  gain  the  de- 
sired end,  he  would  not  stick  at  a  considerable 
amount  of  deceit  and  dissimulation. 

He  came  up  open-handed  and  smiling,  and  ad- 
dressed them  cheerily. 

"  Come,  my  son,"  said  he  to  Muama,  at  the  same 
time  laying  a  hand  affectionately  on  the  blind  man's 
head,  "  the  suh  has  done  his  work ;  it  is  time  that 
we  rested.  Put  down  your  weaviug,  and  we  will 
have  a  pleasant  pipe  together." 

This,  indeed,  was  a  surprise  for  Marmi.  "  Here 
are  two  brimming  shells  of  palm  wine,  father,"  she 
called  from  the  interior  of  the  hut ;  u  shall  I  put  them 
back  in  the  jar  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  replied  Barisoa,  gayly,  "  they  were  not 
bom  to  be  buried  alive,  my  daughter.     Bring  them 


out  here,  that  Muama  and  I  may  drink  to  our  lasting 
friendship." 

Hearing  these  kind  words,  poor  Marmi  was  so 
filled  with  joy  that,  as  she  carried  out  the  wine  cups 
to  where  her  father  sat,  her  hands  trembled,  and  a 
little  of  the  liquor  was  spilled  over  his  breast ;  but 
leaning  over  him  she  wiped  away  the  stain,  and 
casting  both  her  arms  about  the  neck  of  the  old 
hypocrite,  kissed  him,  and  gave  him  a  look  so  full  of 
tenderness  and  gratitude,  as  should  have  made  his 
cheeks  burn  with  shame. 

"  You  are  not  angry  with  me,  father  ?  "  Marmi 
asked  him. 

"  Nay,  my  child,"  he  replied,  returning  her  caress. 
"  If  I  seemed  angry,  it  was  with  a  meaning.  All 
that  you  urgetl  in  reply  to  Tara  I  quite  agreed  with ; 
nay,  my  great  fear  was  —  and  that,  though  I  dared 
not  express  it  in  words,  was  what  I  wished  to  con- 
vey to  you  when  I  motioned  to  you  behind  the  fel- 
low's back  —  lest  you  should  be  prevailed  upon  to 
relent,  and  so  involve  us  all  in  a  difficulty  not  easy 
to  set  right.  I  should  have  spoken  my  mind  right 
out ;  but,  as  you  know,  Tara  is  very  powerful,  and 
might  ruin  me  with  a  word  if  I  incurred  his  malice. 
Was  it  not  better  that  I  should  pretend  to  second 
his  desires  than  to  open  my  heart  to  him,  and  so 
provoke  his  enmity?" 

"  Then  he  is  not  angry  with  me,  —  with  Mu- 
ama ?  " 

"  He  is  not  so  foolish,"  laughed  Barisoa ;  "  he  is 
not  a  bad  fellow  when  you  get  close  to  him.  I  have 
been  to  his  house,  and  drank  wine  with  him,  —  such 
wine !  And  said  he,  '  Barisoa,  my  friend,  were  I 
blind,  like  the  amiable  Muama,  I  might  perhaps  be 
willing  to  take  against  her  will  a  woman  to  be  my 
wife  ;  but,  having  the  use  of  my.eyes,  and  my  senses 
too,  I  would  as  soon  think  of  putting  to  sea  in  a 
storm.' " 

"  He  spoke  wisely,"  remarked  Marmi,  with  an 
eagerness  that  called  a  sad  smile  to  the  face  of  the 
silent  Muama. 

"  So  I  made  bold  to  tell  him,"  said  Barisoa.  "  But 
I  must  tell  you,  my  children,  that,  as  well  as  wise, 
Prince  Tara  is  generous ;  for  when  we  had  talked 
the  matter  over,  and  he  saw  how  hopeless  it  would 
be  to  continue  his  suit,  said  he,  '  Well,  since  I  may 
not  myself  make  your  daughter  happy,  her  heart 
being  so  faithfully  set  on  this  poor  blind  man,  I  may 
at  least  please  her  by  assisting  him.' " 

"  How  good  !  how  generous ! "  cried  Marmi, 
clapping  her  bands.  "  But  how  can  he  help  him  ? 
—  how  can  he  help  you,  Muama  ?  " 

"  Since  he  cannot  help  me  to  sight,  how  indeed  ?  " 
said  the  young  man. 

"  How !  why,  in  a  dozen  different  ways,"  Bar- 
isoa remarked.  "  He  could,  if  he  was  so  minded, 
make  you  so  rich  that  you  need  not  work  any 
more." 

"  But  I  would  rather  work,"  Muama  said. 

"  So  I  told  him,"  answered  the  pearl-fisher. 
" '  Then  how  can  I  help  him,'  said  he.  '  If  I  might 
make  so  bold.'  I  replied,  '  you  might  assist  him  in 
carrying  his  mats  over  to  Tannais.  There  they 
would  letch  at  least  double  the  price  he  gets  for 
them  here.'  '  Agreed,'  said  he ;  '  let  me  know  when 
he  has  a  lot  ready  for  the  market,  and  one  of  my 
slaves  shall  carry  him  over  in  a  canoe,  and  wait  for 
him,- and  bring  him  back  again.  He  shall  do  so  just 
as  frequently  as  the  mat-maker  pleases.'  " 

Poor  Marmi  was  fit  to  cry  with  remorse  for  har- 
boring such  bad  thoughts  against  so  kind  a  parent. 
"  I  am  undeserving  of  your  love  and  kindness,  dear 
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father,"  said   she,  and   reverently  kissed   his   fore- 
head. 

"  Ay,  now,  if  Tara  would  do  that,  it  would  indeed 
be  helping  me,"  remarked  Muama ;  "  it  would  be 
helping  me  and  you  too,  father,  for,  if  I  earned  more, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  you  to  work  at  all." 

"  Nay,  it  would  be  doing  me  a  harm,  rather  than 
a  good,  to  condemn  me  to  idleness,"  replied  Barisoa, 
cheerfully.  "  I  was  born  to  hard  work,  and  it  agrees 
with  me.  It  is  different  with  you,  who  are  afflicted, 
poor  fellow ! " 

So  it  was  settled.  Encouraged  by  the  prospect 
of  better  prices  for  his  mats,  Muama  set  to  work  in 
earnest,  and  by  the  end  of  the  week  had  made  as 
many  mats  as  his  broad  shoulders  would  bear. 
Then  Barisoa  went  and  told  Tara,  and  next  morn- 
ing a  canoe  was  all  ready  to  carry  Muama  to  Tan 
nais. 

By  the  evening  he  was  back  again,  elate  with  his 
good  luck ;  for,  as  Tara  had  said,  Samoan  mats,  on 
account  of  the  fineness  of  the  grass,  were  there  re- 
garded as  a  great  luxury,  and  fetched  very  good 
prices  indeed. 

So  it  went  on.  The  storm  seemed  quite  to  have 
blown  over,  leaving  a  calm  more  serene  than  before. 
Marmi  sang  as  she  busied  herself  about  the  house ; 
Muama  plied  his  fingers  at  his  trade,  and  old  Bari- 
soa went  and  came  with  a  smile  and  a  pleasant  word. 
The  only  difference  in  his  ways  was  that  he  now 
frequently  went  up  into  the  town ;  but  this  was  not 
strange,  since  the  great  Tara  honored  him  with  his 
acquaintance.  A  second  voyage  to  Tannais  was 
undertaken  by  the  blind  mat-maker,  and  a  third ; 
the  same  canoe  with  the  same  paddler  carrying  him 
each  time.  A  fourth  time  he  started,  Marmi  leading 
him  down  to  the  boat,  and  wishing  him  good  for- 
tune. At  the  hour  in  the  evening  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  return,  she  was  down  on  the  beach  again, 
looking  anxiously  out  over  the  water ;  but  no  canoe 
came.  When  it  began  to  grow  dusk,  she  saw  her 
father's  old  fishing-boat  coming  in  from  another 
direction,  and  when  she  told  him  that  Muama  had 
not  yet  returned,  he  looked  so  strange  that  Marmi's 
alarm  increased,  and  she  begged  him  to  stay  with 
her,  and  await  Muama's  coming.  At  last,  and  when 
it  had  grown  nearly  dark,  Barisoa's  experienced  eyes 
made  out  a  canoe  in  the  distance,  and  he  pointed  it 
out  to  his  daughter.  For  a  time  she  could  not  dis- 
cover it,  and,  when  at  last  she  did,  she  displayed  dis- 
appointment rather  than  pleasure. 

"  It  is  a  canoe,"  said  she,  "  but  it  is  not  Muama's, 
for  see,  my  father,  there  is  but  one  man  in  it."  So 
she  turned  her  eyes  away  from  it,  and  looked  else- 
where. That  is  to  say,  she  did  so  for  a  few  moments, 
but  presently  her  gaze  was  again  on  the  boat,  which 
grew  bigger  and  bigger  as  it  neared  the  shore  ;  and, 
as  she  looked,  she  clasped  her  hands  together,  and 
stood  as  though  turned  to  stone.  She  knew  it  now 
as  Tara's  canoe,  for  on  the  head  of  it  was  figured  a 
white  moth,  which  was  the  merchant's  sign.  So  she 
stood  motionless,  with  her  hands  clasped  and  her 
eyes  widely  staring,  until  the  boatman,  with  a  last 
sweep  of  his  paddle,  sent  his  canoe  grating  up  the 
gentle  slope,  and  leapt  ashore.  Then  Marmi  came 
suddenly  to  life. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  she,  "  where  is  Muama  ?  " 

"  Drowned,"  the  boatman  said.  A  shark  had 
struck  the  canoe,  and  turned  it  bottom  up.  That 
was  the  last  he  had  seen  of  Muama.  He  had  climbed 
back  into  the  boat,  and  for  a  long  time  looked  out 
for  his  rising.  But  he  nevei;  rose,  —  he  was  dead. 
That  was  all  he  knew,  —  and  then  he  turned  away 


from  Marmi,  whom  his  words  had  turned  to  stone 
again,  and,  falling  on  his  knees  before  her  father 
(who  all  the  while  had  stood  aside,  asking  no  ques- 
tions), begged  him  to  intercede  for  him, with  Tara, 
whose  wrath  he  said,  would  be  tremendous,  when  he 
learnt  what  had  befallen  the  poor  young  blind  man 
in  whom  he  took  such  interest.  But  it  is  not  your  big, 
rough-handed  villain  that  is  an  adept  in  the  hypo- 
crite's art,  and  this  appeal  to  the  pearl-fisher  was  a 
mere  set  of  words  without  heai't  or  earnestness. 
This  being  the'  case,  that  is,  supposing  that  the  slave 
boatman  and  old  Barisoa  understood  each  other,  the 
conduct  of  the  latter  must  have  appeared  unaccount- 
able in  the  eyes  of  his  colleague.  "  Do,  I  pray  you, 
good  master,"  said  the  kneeling  canoe-man,  —  "  do, 
I  pray  you,  come  with  me  now  to  Tara,  and  break  to 
him  the  dreadful  news ;  if  I  go  alone,  I  shall  have 
got  no  farther  into  the  story  than  to  tell  him  that 
Muama  is  drowned,  than  he  will  strike  me  dead  with 
his  great  chopping-knife.  Pray  come.  It  was 
through  no  fault  of  mine  that  poor  Muama  was 
drowned,  and  taking  my  life  will  not  bring  him 
back."  And  then,  with  a  look  that  was  foreign  to 
his  words,  he  plucked  at  Barisoa's  skirt,  and  glanced 
significantly  towards  the  canoe. 

But  there  stood  the  old  man's  daughter  erect  and 
tearless,  and  with  her  aimless  eyes  turned  dreamily 
towards  the  sea ;  there  she  stood  with  her  hands 
locked  one  in  the  other,  —  haggard,  stricken,  and 
with  her  beauty  withering  like  a  fair  tree  smitten 
by  the  lightning. 

Although  she  looked  so  far  away,  it  was  not  be- 
cause she  was  conscious  of  the  breadth  of  the  sea: 
it  was  not  great  to  her  now,  —  the  whole  world  had 
become  so  small  and  insignificant  that  Muama  filled 
it.  The  sea  was  the  grave  in  which  Muama  was  ly- 
ing,—  the  gathering  night-clouds  were  the  shroud 
that  was  hastening  to  cover  him.  Muama  had  filled 
the  world,  —  her  world,  —  and  now  he  was  dead  and 
gone,  leaving  it  empty.  How  much  of  all  this  Bar- 
isoa read  in  his  daughter's  face,  as  his  guilty  e)'es 
furtively  sought  it,  who  shall  say  ?  He  icas  her 
father,  and  the  poignancy  of  her  mute  agony  shot 
through  the  outer  hardness  of  his  heart.  With  a 
sudden  gesture  he  flung  away  the  grasp  of  the  slave 
boatman,  and,  hastening  to  Marmi,  made  as  though 
he  would  embrace  her;  but  at  that  instant  she 
turned  her  altered  face  to  his,  and,  seeing  it,  he  sank 
crouching  before  her  as  a  dog  might. 

What  would  have  happened  had  they,  the  father 
and  daughter,  been  quite  alone  —  who  knows  ?  But 
the  boatman  was  there,  and  his  conduct,  on  receiv- 
ing the  old  pearl-fisher's  rebuff,  worked  an  imme- 
diate change  in  the  position  of  affairs.  Soon  as  he 
was  pushed  aside,  he  sprang  from  his  knees  to  his 
feet,  and,  uttering  a  contemptuous  laugh,  he  strode 
to  his  canoe,  and,  leaping  into  it,  made  ready  for 
pushing  off. 

"  Good  night,  pearl-fisher,"  he  cried,  tauntingly ; 
"  since  you  will  not  come  with  me  to  Tara,  can  I 
convey  him  a  message  from  you  ?  or  shall  I  tell  him 
how  I  left  you,  and  leave  him  to  guess  the  rest  ?  " 

He  had  pushed  off,  and  his  paddle  plashed  on  the 
water.  The  sound  roused  Barisoa ;  it  seemed  to 
pluck  out  the  shaft  of  remorse  from  his  heart,  leav- 
ing it  unwounded  and  hard  as  ever.  With  averted 
eyes  he  merely  pressed  Marmi's  hand,  saying,  cold- 
ly, "  Get  back  to  our  hut,  my  daughter  ;  it  is  wrong 
to  grieve  for  those  whom  the  gods  call  away ;  get 
thee  back  and  grieve  there,  if  grieve  thou  must.  Get 
home  and  stay  within  door,  till  I  return,  Marmi ;  I 
go  with  this  poor  fellow  to  entreat  Tara  for  his  life." 
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And  so  he  made  for  the  canoe,  and  the  slave  near- 
ing  the  shore  a  little,  he  leapt  in,  and  was  carried 
up  towards  the  town  without  once  turning  his  head. 
As  for  Marmi,  there  she  still  stood,  looking  out  on 
the  dreary  water  until  night  came  down  and  hid  it 
entirely ;  "then  she  turned  away  and  walked  to  the 
hut,  and,  entering  the  inner  chamber  of  it,  sat  down 
in  the  dark,  with  her  hands  still  clasped,  and  her 
eyes  still  wide  staring  and  heedless, —just  as  they 
had  become  when  the  boatman  uttered  the  words, 
"  He  is  drowhed  ! " 


IV.      IS  WniCH   MARMI   BBTfl   OTEB   TRAP  IX  VAIX. 

It  was  not  at  all  surprising  that  Tara,  since  he 
had  shown  such  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  poor 
Muama,  should  be  anxious  to  condole  with  the  young 
man's  relatione,  lie  had  the  chance  of  doing  this, 
as  regarded  old  Barisoa,  on  the  very  evening  of  the 
day  when  the  blind  mat-maker  came  to  such  an  un- 
timely end,  —  at  the  time,  indeed,  when  the  pearl- 
fisher  accompanied  the  slave  canoe-man  to  beg  him 
off  from  punishment.  Perhaps  he  did  so;  at  all 
events,  for  his  Bake,  Tara  pardoned  the  slave,  and 
even  condescended  to  make  him  a  small  present  of 
beads  and  palm-wine,  as  compensation  for  the  fright 
he  had  suffered.  But  his  sympathy  with  the  be- 
reaved family  was  not  restricted  in  its  expression  to 
the  kind  words  he  spoke  to  Barisoa.  He  evinced 
great  concern  for  Marmi,  knowing,  as  he  said,  how 
completely  her  heart  was  set  on  the  young  man  ; 
and  the  very  next  day  he  sent  his  sister  down  to  the 
little  hut  on  the  beach,  with  a  message  and  a  kind  of- 
fer. Tara,  his  sister  said,  was  much  shocked  that  so 
dire  a  calamity  should  hare  happened,  especially  as 
it  had  in  some  wise  originated  in  his  interference 
with  the  habits  of  the  poor  mat-maker.  Now  that  he 
was  gone,  said  Tara,  she  must  find  it  very  lonely, 
with  no  one  but  her  grief-stricken  father  to  talk 
with.  There  was  no  need  why  this  should  be. 
There  was  his  great  house  in  the  town,  with  room 
enough  and  to  spare,  —  let  her  and  her  father  come 
there,  and  take  up  their  abode,  for  a  while  at  least. 
The  society  of  the  women  would  lighten  her  sorrows, 
and  make  it  easier  for  her  to  overcome  the  cruel 
blow  she  had  sustained.  This  was  the  message  Tara 
sent ;  but  his  messenger,  when  she  arrived  at  the  hut, 
found  nobody  at  home  but  the.  old  pearl-fisher. 

"  I  have  come  to  speak  to  thy  daughter,"  said  the 
sister  ;  "  where  is  she  *?  " 

"  If  it  is  of  Tara  thou  hast  come  to  speak  with 
hei*,"  replied  Barisoa,  "  thou  art  unlucky.  See  how 
she  is  engaged ;  and  then  thou  wilt  know  how  little 
use  it  will  be  to  speak  to  her  concerning  thy  broth- 
er." 

So  lie  took  her  to  the  door,  and  pointed  towards 
the  beach,  —  to  a  quiet  part  of  it,  where  a  piece  of 
rock  lay  bedded  in  the  sand  ;  and  seated  on  this  was 
Marmi,  holding  out  in  her  hands  a  fair  white  cloth, 
which  fluttered  in  the  bi-eezc  to  its  full  breadth. 
She  looked  out  towards  the  sea,  the  while  singing  a 
melancholy  song,  though  what  were  the  words  she 
sang,  the  distance  was  such  that  they  could  not  be 
made  out.  It  is  a  common  ceremony  in  this  out-of- 
•thc-way  part  of  the  world,  when  a  person  is  drowned 
at  sea,  and  his  body  is  not  recovered.  According 
to  the  heathenish  ideas  of  these  islanders,  the  soul 
of  a  man  abides  with  his  body,  and  lies  with  it  in 
the  grave.  Should  a  man  die  on  land,  his  soul  is 
supposed  to  depart  from  his  body  only  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  to  return  to  its  old  abode,  a  little 


while  ago  so  warm  and  full  of  life,  but  now  so  cold 
and  desolate.  But  when  a  man  is  drowned  at  sea, 
there  is  this  difficulty  —  the  soul  slips  from  the  body 
while  the  latter  dies  ;  but  when  it  would  return  to 
it,  it  cannot  find  it,  —  it  is  a  poor  houseless  soul, 
wandering  forever  over  the  sea,  and  wailing,  ••  How 
cold  !     O,  how  cold  ! " 

This  being  so,  you  would  think  that  the  Samoan 
sea  must  be  terrible  for  fishermen  and  sailors,  who 
go  sailing  in  the  night.  The  waters  thereabout 
abound  with  sand-bars  and  hidden  rocks,  and 
sharks  are  plentiful.  The  Samoan,  as  a  rule,  can 
swim  like  a  fish  ;  but  the  shark  does  not  give  him  a 
chance.  So  it  happens  that  in  the  course  of  a 
single  year  scores  of  souls  lose  their  bodias,  and 
go  crying,  "  How  cold  !  O,  how  cold !  "  The  air 
must  be  crowded  with  such  forlorn  ones ;  and  their 
wailing  chorus  must  be  a  frightful  sound  to  hear 
when  the  ghostly  moon  is  flitting  through  the  clouds, 
and  the  gusty  wind  blows.  Doubtless  this  would 
be  so,  were  it  not  provided  against  by  the  religious 
zeal  of  the  relations  of  the  drowned  ones.  True, 
they  cannot  assist  the  bereaved  soul  back  to  its 
clayey  tenement ;  but  what  they  can  do  (or,  if  they 
cannot,  they  are  wof'till/  mistaken)  is  to  secure  the 
dead  man's  soul,  and  bury  it,  with  all  due  honors, 
in  a  grave  as  long  and  as  deep  as  though  prepared 
far  the  reception  of  a  dead  body. 

They  set  a  trap  to  catch  the  soul.  That  was  a 
soul  trap  Marmi  was  waving,  as  she  sat  on  the  stone 
on  the  beach.  "What  shape  the  soul  will  take, 
nobody  knows :  perhaps  that  of  a  flv,  —  perhaps 
nothing  more  important  than  a  tiny  waif  of  withered 
grass.  Nothing  but  constant  attention  to  the  trap, 
and  a  continual  chanting  of  the  soul  song,  —  "  How 
long  wilt  thou  wander,  O  soul  *?  Hear  my  cry, 
thou  cold  one,  and  hither  come,  that  I  may  comfort 
thee,"  —  will  solve  the  question.  If  the  drowned 
man  has  many  relatives,  the  females  —  his  wife, 
and  his  mother,  and  his  sisters  —  go  in  company  to 
the  beach,  taking  with  them  the  white  cloth,  and, 
one  at  a  time,  they  try  their  fortune  with  it,  the 
trap-holder  sitting  apart  from  the  rest,  who  remain 
quite  still  until  the  soul  in  the  shape  of  an  insect,  or 
a  leaf,  or  a  straw,  flies  to  the  outspread  trap,  and 
there  lodges.  Then  the  drowned  one's  friends 
loudly  rejoice,  and,  wrapping  up  the  captured  soul 
carefully  in  the  white  cloth,  carry  it  to  the  grave, 
and  there  bury  it. 

It  was  a  trap  for  Muama's  soul  that  Marmi  was 
tending.  Since  the  sun  had  risen  she  had  tended 
it,  having  no  one  to  assist  her  in  her  task  of  love, 
and  wanting  no  one.  Rising  out  of  the  sea,  the 
sun  had  heard  her  song, "  How  long  wilt  thou  wan- 
der, O  soul  of  my  Muama?  Hear  my  cry,  thou 
cold  one,  and  come  to  me,  that  I  may  comfort  thee  " ; 
the  morning  breeze  blowing  off  the  sea  found  first 
service  in  spreading  the  broad  white  cloth  Marmi 
held  in  her  hands ;  now  the  sun  was  "high  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  wind  had  spread  far  over  the  land. 
There  she  still  sat,  patiently  waving  the  white 
cloth,   and  singing. 

This  was  the  sight  that  old  Barisoa  showed  to  the 
sister  of  Tara  from  the  door  of  his  hut.  This  sister 
knew  nothing  of  any  guilty  compact  between  her 
brother  and  the  pearl-fisher ;  so,  seeing  how  the  sun 
was  blazing  down,  on  the  head  of  Marmi,  and  hear- 
ing how  harsh  and  thirsty  her  voice  was  becoming, 
said  she,  "  Thou  art  her  father ;  fetch  her  home, 
that  she  may  at  least  rest  until  the  afternoon." 

But  Barisoa  turned  away  gloomily,  shaking  his 
head. 
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"  At  least,"  pleaded  the  -woman,  "take  her  water. 
Carry  it  down  to  her  quickly,  —  or  shall  I V  " 
"  Ay,  you  take  it,"  replied  the  old  man,  eagerly. 

"  But  will  she  not  more  readily  take  it  from  your 
hands  ?  "  asked  Tara's  sister.  "  She  may  be  offended 
if  a  stranger  disturb  her  at  such  a  time." 

"  No,  no !  You  take  the  water,"  said  Barisoa, 
uneasily.  "  It  might  happen  that  just  as  I  got  up 
to  her  the  soul  she  is  seeking  would  come  in,  and  — 
and  —  souls  take  such  strange  shapes  you  know,  — 
horrible  shapes  sometimes.  You  are  young,  and 
know  nothing  about  these  things.  Did  you  never 
hear  the  story  of  Mea  Kari,  and  how  his  lost  soul 
came  to  his  wife  in  the  shape  of  lightning,  as  she 
sat  on  the  beach,  holding  in  her  hand  the  trap  ?  — 
how  it  struck  her  down  and  killed  her  ?  " 

"  But  Mea  Kari  was  murdered,"  replied  the  sis- 
ter. "  I  have  heard  the  story ;  and,  if  it  be  true  as  I 
have  heard  it,  he  met  his  death  at  his  wife's  hands. 
How,  then,  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  soul 
should  take  so  terrible  a  shape  ?  It  is  different 
with  your  foster  son." ' 

"  Yes,  it  is  different,  of  course,  —  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent," said  Barisoa,  eagerly.  "  Very  well,  I  will 
take  the  water, — I  will  take  it  presently.  Tell 
Tara  that  I  will  certainly  see  him  in  the  evening." 

And,  being  thus  dismissed,  the  woman  went  back 
into  the  town,  and  old  Barisoa  returned  into  the 
hut.  But  he  did  not  take  his  daughter  the  water, 
as  he  had  promised.  Somehow  he  seemed  to  lack 
courage  to  do  it.  He  filled  a  cup,  and  held  it  in  his 
hand,  peeping  out  of  the  door  irresolutely ;  but 
after  a  long  while  he  set  it  down  again,  muttering, 
"  It  is  not  worth  while,  —  she  will  be  home  present- 
ly." Nevertheless,  he  continued  to  watch  her  from 
the  door  ;  and  though,  by  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hands,  he  could  see  her  lips  moving,  he  could  not, 
although  he  strained  his  ears  to  the  utmost,  hear 
the  least  sound.  Presently,  as  he  watched,  he  saw 
the  white  trap  fall  from  her  hands,  and,  throwing 
up  her  hands  and  uttering  a  faint  cry,  she  slid  help- 
lessly from  the  stone  to  the  sand. 

But  she  was  not  dead ;  she  had,  as  Barisoa  discov- 
ered, when  he  ran  up  to  the  spot  where  she  was 
lying,  only  fainted  with  the  heat  and  exhaustion. 
Before  he  lifted  her  up,  he  cast  a  hurried  glance  at 
the  soul-trap  as  it  lay  spread  on  the  beach  ;  but  there 
was  nothing  on  it,  not  even  a  speck  of  dust.  So  he 
took  it  up,  and  spread  it  over  Marmi's  face,  and 
carried  her  home,  and  laid  her  on  her  rush  bed,  and 
sprinkled  her  head  with  cool  water  until  she  revived. 
Her  father  had  folded  the  white  cloth  neatly,  and 
laid  it  by  her  side ;  and  this  it  was  she  first  saw  when 
she  opened  her  eyes.  The  sight  of  it  seemed  to 
bring  back  all  her  strength,  and,  taking  it  up,  she 
rose,  and  would  have  gone  out  again  with  it,  had  not 
her  father  prevented  her. 

"  Nay,  Marmi,"  said  he,  "  thou  must  now  lie 
down  and  rest ;  had  the  spirits  willed  that  Muama's 
soul  should  be  caught  to-day,  thy  patience  would 
ere  this  have  been  rewarded.  Wait  until  to-morrow, 
my  daughter." 

"  But,  dear  father,  there  is  yet  another  hour's 
sun,"  urged  Marmi  (and  these  were  the  first  words 
she  had  spoken  since  she  had  said  to  the  slave  boat- 
man, 1  Tell  me  where  is  Muama"),  "  and,  while  the 
sun  shines,  his  soul  may  come.  Since  thou  wilt  not 
let  me  go,  wilt  thou  take  the  cloth  and  sit  on  the 
beach  a  little  while  ?  Thou  knowest  the  song,  fa- 
ther, — '  O,  how  long  wilt  thou  wander,  O  soul  ? ' " 

"  Marmi !  art  thou  mad  ?  "  interrupted  Barisoa. 
"  Not  for  all  the  wealth  that  Tara  could  bestow  on 


me,  would  I  dare  —  would  I  dare  "  —  continued  he, 
suddenly  catching  in  his  breath  and  reining  his 
runaway  speech —  "  would  I  dare  go  to  outrage  the 
sacred  ceremony.  Thou  knowest,  Marmi,  it  is  only 
women  who  are  soul-catchers." 

"  True,"  replied  Marmi,  listlessly;  " I  had  forgot- 
ten.    Then  I  must  wait  until  to-morrow." 


V.      IN   WHICH   A   WHITE   MOTH   PLAYS   A   CON- 
SPICUOUS  PAKT. 

True  to  his  word,  old  Barisoa  that  evening 
called  on  Tara  at  his  great  house  in  the  town. 
Considering  how  great  was  the  merchant  and  how 
poor  the  pearl-fisher,  it  was  singular  with  what 
courtesy  the  former  treated  the  latter,  —  askino-  him 
into  the  inner  chamber  of  all,  and  honoring  him 
with  a  seat  by  his  side.  Yet,  although  they  sat  so 
closely,  and  conversed  so  confidently,  they  did  not 
seem  to  exactly  agree  in  the  matter  they  were  dis- 
cussing. 

"  Time,  indeed  ! "  the  old  merchant  said,  petu- 
lantly ;  "  were  I  a  young  man,  you  might  beg  of 
me  to  give  you  time.  Time  for  what  ?  Time  that 
she  may  waste  her  beauty,  and  go  on  wasting  it, 
grieving  for  this  dead  beggar.  What  — .  let  me  ask 
you  —  has  catching  his  paltry  soul  to  do  with  our 
bargain  ?  " 

"  True,  most  noble  sir,  such  a  consideration  did 
not  enter  into  our  calculations,"  replied  Barisoa, 
humbly  ;  "  but  for  that,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  to 
blame,  —  not  for  our  shortsightedness,  but  that  we 
underrated  the  surpassing  goodness  of  heart  of  my 
daughter.  Surely,  great  sir,  it  is  no  matter  for  re- 
gret to  find  a  jewel  more  lovely  even  than  was  ex- 
pected." 

"  Not  if  you  have  it  in  your  hand,  so,"  replied 
Tara,  locking  his  bony  knuckles  tightly,  to  show  to 
the  full  his  meaning.  "  If,  having  bargained  for  a 
jewel,  it  is  delivered  to  you,  and  you  then  find  it 
more  splendid  than  you  thought,  it  is  a  joyful  dis- 
covery;  but  of  what  advantage  to  me  is  this  unsus- 
pected loveliness,  if  it  be  the  means  of  keeping  me 
from  the  possession  of  my  jewel  ?  " 

"  She  may  find  what  she  seeks  within  a  day  or 
two  —  to-morrow  even,"  said  Barisoa. 

"  To-morrow  —  or  the  next  day  —  or  the  next ! " 
repeated  Tara,  impatiently.  "  It  makes  me  sick  to 
hear  you  talk  so.  Cannot  you,  who  planned  the 
business  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  think  of  a  means  by 
which  it  may  be  brought  to  a  speedy  and  happy 
conclusion  V  "  Barisoa  thought  and  thought,  and 
finally  shook  his  head.  "  Nothing  can  be  done  un- 
til she  has  secured  Muama's  soul,"  said  he. 

But,  while  he  was  pondering,  Tara  was  similarly 
employed  ;  and  when  the  old  pearl-fisher  shook  his 
head  despairingly,  the  former  looked  up  suddenly, 
and  with  a  bright  countenance. 

"  It  is  ever  so,"  said  he,  laughingly, . —  "  it  is  ever  so 
with  you  dull-witted  plodders ;  you  have  no  brains. 
Here  now,  while  you  have  been  puzzling  your  thick 
head,  I  have  bethought  me  of  a  simple  plan,  that 
will  not  only  set  aside  our  difficulty,  but  provide  us 
with  capital  out  of  it." 

And,  so  saying,  he  fell  a-whispering  to  Barisoa  ; 
and  as  the  two  gray  heads  were  laid  together,  and 
Tara's  scheme  grew  and  expanded  as  iie  revealed 
it,  the  old  pearl-fisher's  eyes  opened  wider  and 
wider  in  astonishment  and  admiration. 

"Is  not  that  a  prime  plan?"  exclaimed  the 
merchant,  exultantly.  "  Talk  no  longer  of '  to-mor- 
row,' and  '  to-morrow,'  and  '  to-morrow.'     Go  home 
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now  and  be  discreet,  and  come  again  to  me  speedily 
with  good  news." 

As  soon  as  Barisoa  had  gone,  Tara  sent  for  the 
slave  canoe-man  —  him  from  whose  boat  Muama 
was  drowned ;  and  when  he  came,  the  merchant 
said  to  him,  — 

"  Already  hast  thou  shown  thyself  my  faithful 
slave  ;  yet  once  more  will  I  give  thee  an  opportu- 
nity of  proving  thy  love  for  me." 

"  Behold  these  arms,  my  master,"  replied  the  de- 
lighted ruffian,  "  they  are  thine  arms ;  these  hands 
are  thine ;  command  them  and  they  will  obey." 

"Nay,  this  time  it  is  rather  thy  prudence  than 
thy  strength  or  courage  that  I  would  test,"  replied 
Tara.  "  This  is  thy  task  :  when  it  is  quite  dark, 
steal  down  to  the  woods  and  beat  the  bushes  with 
thy  staff.  This  will  start  the  moths  that  harbor 
there.  It  being  dark,  however,  they  will  be  hard 
to  find,  —  all  but  the  great  white  moth.  Take  twelve 
of  these  with  great  care  that  they  are  not  bruised. 
It  will  be  easy  to  make  a  little  box  of  bark  to  keep 
them  in.  Carry  them  in  the  box  to  thy  canoe,  and 
row  out  at  once  from  opposite  the  hut  of  Barisoa, 
the  pearl-fisher.  Bow  out  until  you  are  so  far  from 
the  hut  that  it  seems  a  little  speck.  Then  wait  until 
the  dawn,  and  let  loose  the  white  moths." 

"  But,  master,"  said  the  slave,  "  being  taken  from 
the  forest  on  the  shore,  they  will  surely  fly  back 
again;  to  what  end,  then  —  " 

"  To  the  end  I  desire,  fool,"  replied  Tara ;  "  thy 
business  is  to  obey.  And  listen  ;  —  when  thou  hast 
released  the  moths,  come  not  home  directly.  Row 
to  Tanuais,  or  where  thou  wilt,  and  return  not  till 
night. 

Much  marvelling  within  his  own  mind  what  could 
be  the  purport  of  so  strange  an  errand  as  that  in- 
trusted to  him,  yet  not  daring  to  Inquire  further  of 
Lis  master  concerning  it,  the  slave  promised  perfect 
obedience,  and  went  his  way.  He  did  exactly  as 
Tara  had  commanded.  He  went  to  the  woods  at 
night,  and  beat  the  bushes ;  and  easily  enough  se- 
cured twelve  white  moths  of  the  largest  size.  These 
he  carefully  put  away  in  a  little  cage  of*  bark  he 
had  already  prepared,  and  then,  stealthily  making 
for  that  part  of  the  beach  where  his  canoe  was  tied, 
he  set  off  on  his  journey  unseen  by  any  one. 

Faithful  to  her  resolution,  Marmi  rose  from  her 
rush  couch  at  gray  of  dawn  of  the  following  day, 
and  taking  with  her  the  snow-white  cloth,  stepped 
softly  out  of  her  chamber,  and  through  that  where 
her  father  lay,  and  gently  raising  the  mat  that  hung 
before  the  doorway,  passed  out.  Her  reason  for 
treading  so  softly  was  that  she  might  not  wake  her 
father,  but  this  trouble  at  least  she  might  have 
spared  herself;  although  he  affected  to  sleep,  he 
was  broad  awake  and  watching  her  through,  the 
chinks  of  his  fingers.  "  Thou  wilt  not  spread  thy 
net  in'  vain  this  morning,  I  think,  my  daughter," 
chuckled  the  heartless  old  fellow  to  himself,  as 
Marmi's  softly  retreating  footsteps  ceased  to  be 
heard. 

As  on  the  previous  day,  Marmi  made  her  way 
to  the.  sunken  rock,  and  seated  herself  on  it,  and 
unfurled  her  white  banner ;  and  in  a  little  while 
Barisoa,  as  he  still  reclined  on  his  mat,  thinking  on 
how  speedily  he  should  be  rich,  could  faintly  hear 
the  wailing  soul-song  poor  Marmi  was  chanting. 
For  more  than  an  hour  he  lay  half  listening,  half 
thinking ;  but  then  he  began  to  grow  uneasy,  and 
left  off  his  calculations,  and  gave  his  whole  mind  to 
listening  to  Marmi's  song.  "  It  is  strange,"  he 
muttered,  "  it  is  more  than  an  hour  since  day  broke. 


The  white  moth  must  fly  very  slowly."  Then  he 
arose  and  peeped  out  at  the  door.  Marmi  was  sit- 
ting very  quietly  ;  evidently  there  were  no  signs  of 
the  approach  of  Muama's  soul. 

In  a  little  while,  however,  the  old  man,  watching, 
observed  her  lift  her  head  suddenly,  while  at  the 
same  moment  the  soul-song  sounded  louder  and 
clearer.  Then  he  saw  that  she  rose  from  her  seat, 
and  stood  upright,  with  her  hands  high  above  her 
head  and  the  white  banner  shining  conspicuously  as 
the  sunshine  played  on  it.  Then  she  leapt  down 
from  the  rock  and  ran  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
her  voice  raised  higher  and  more  imploringly. 
Skirting  the  water's  brink,  she  ran  along  nimbly  as 
a  hare,  and  presently  her  song  suddenly  expired  in 
a  long  joyful  cry ;  and  she  sank  to  her  knees  with 
the  white  flag  closely  furled  and  pressed  to  her 
bosom.  Old  Barisoa  saw  all  this,  and  was  much 
moved ;  not  righteously  however,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  but  wickedly;  he  grinned  and  rubbed 
his  hands,  and  could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing 
outright ;  but  as  he  stood  there,  peeping,  and  mow- 
ing, and  capering,  he  descried  hts  daughter  lin- 
ing homeward.  Then  he  composed  himself  on  his 
mat  again,  and  lay  as  though  be  had  not  yet  awoke. 
Marmi's  lace  was  radiant  as  she  burst  into  the  hut. 

"  O  my  father!"  she  cried,  "awake  to  hear  the 
joyful  news.  The  soul  of  our  poor  Muama  has  re- 
turned to  us ;  no  more  will  it  wander  in  the  night, 
crying  because  it  is  so  cold.  Pray  assist  me,  my 
dear  father,  and  secure  the  door,  —  I  am  afraid  to 
hold  it  too  fast  lest  I  should  hurt  it,  —  and  O,  if  it 
should  fly  away  again  ! " 

Barisoa  roused  himself  with  edifying  promptitude. 
Xo  more  than  his  daughter  did  he  desire  that  the 
anxiously  sought  prize  should  escape.  So  he  tied 
the  hanging  mat  before  the  door,  and  further  secured 
it  by  sticking  a  peg  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Another 
piece  of  mat  he  secured  over  the  smoke-hole  in  the 
roof,  so  that  the  place  was  quite  dark  save  for  the 
streaks  of  light  which  found  their  way  in  at  the  nar- 
row chinks  and  crannies. 

*  Of  what  shape  is  it,  then,  my  daughter,  that 
thou  art  afraid  lest  it  should  escape?"  asked  the 
old  hypocrite ;  "  surely  it  must  be  something  that  is 
alive?" 

"  It  is  indeed  alive,  and  of  the  strangest  shape  ; 
strange  and  beautiful,  —  beautiful  as  should  be  the 
soul  of  such  as  he,"  whispered  Marmi,  her  voice 
quivering  and  her  fingers  trembbng  as  she  carefully 
unfolded  the  folds  of  the  cloth.  ■  Ah,  see  !  my  fa- 
ther —  that  is  my  poor  Muama's  soul  —  ah  !  it  is,  it 
is !  —  it  is  blind  as  dear  Muama  was  !  see  how  it 
beats  against  the  roof!"  continued  poor  Marmi,  as 
the  great  insect,  released  from  its  bondage,  flew  up- 
wards, and  blundered  against  the  first  obstruction  it 
met,  —  as  moths  will. 

"  It  is  indeed  of  a  strange  shape,"  said  old  Barisoa, 
affecting  to  regard  the  fluttering  moth  with  great 
awe.  ■  Undoubtedly  it  is  Muama's  soul,  —  for,  as 
you  say,  it  is  blind.  Wonderful !  my  daughter,  — 
is  it  not  very  wonderful  ?  " 

And  Barisoa  asked  the  question  with  so  much 
meaning  in  his  eyes  that  Marmi  could  not  but  be  a 
little  perplexed.  She  thought  he  could  mean  no 
other  than  that  it  was  wonderful  that  so  insignificant 
a  person  as  Muama  should  possess  a  soul  so  splendid. 
This  made  her  sorrowful,  and  she  said,  "  O  my 
father,  had  you  known  him  as  I  knew  him,  you 
would  see  no  wonder  in  it !  * 

"  No  doubt  you  speak  what  is  true,  my  daughter," 
replied  the   wily  old  fellow ;  "  I  knew  him   well 
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enough  to  esteem  liim  for  his  goodness  of  heart,  and 
his  perfect  honesty,  but  indeed  I  did  not  regard  him 
as  a  man  of  such  great  gratitude  as  by  the  shape  of 
his  soul  he  now  appears.  Souls  take  the  shape 
■which  best  pleases  them.  Muama  might  have  come 
to  you  as  a  grain  of  sand,  —  a  blade  of  grass,  —  a 
leaf;  but  no;  he  comes  in  shape  of  a  moth,  —  a 
white  moth,  my  daughter ! " 

Barisoa  delivered  this  little  speech  as  impressively 
as  he  knew  how,  —  no  doubt  imagining  that  it  would 
convey  with  it  the  all-important  hint ;  but  the  un- 
suspecting Marmi  was  so  absorbed  in  watching  her 
lover's  soul,  as  it  fluttered  here  and  there,  laboring 
hard  to  find  a  crevice  wide  enough  to  give  it  its 
liberty,  that  she  had  not  paid  strict  attention  to 
what  her  father  said. 

"  Yes !  a  white  moth  !  see  how  lovely  it  is  ! "  was 
her  answer. 

Old  Barisoa  frowned  impatiently. 

"  My  daughter,"  said  he,  taking  her  by  the  hand, 
"  sit  down  here  by  my  side,  and  listen  to  what  I  have 
to  say.  I  am  older  than  you,  Marini,  and  wiser. 
The  soul  of  our  lost  Muama  comes  to  us  in  this 
shape,  and  you  only  see  that  it  is  pretty,  and  cry, 
'  Ah,  how  lovely ! '  But  think  you,  my  daughter, 
that  Muama  was  so  vain  a  man  as  to  give  his  soul  a 
moth's  shape  because  it  is  more  pleasing  to  look  on 
than  a  blade  of  withered  grass  or  a  flying  beetle  ?  " 

"  Nay,  he  never  knew  vanity,"  replied  Marmi, 
still  only  half  listening,  and  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  white  moth. 

"  Truly,  my  daughter,  for  a  young  man  he  was 
very  wise.  Hence  his  soul  takes  this  shape  for  a 
serious  purpose." 

"  A  serious  purpose,"  repeated  Marmi,  rapturously 
gazing  on  the  white  moth,  which  now  rested  by  a 
chink,  through  which  a  tiny  spear  of  sunlight  shone ; 
"  his  purposes  were  never  aught  but  serious." 

"  Besides  ourselves,  he  never  found  but  one  other 
friend,"  said  Barisoa. 

'•  Tara  was  that  other  one,"  answered  Marmi. 

"  And  the  white  moth  is  Tara's  token,"  said  her 
father,  impressively,  and  still  holding  her  hand. 
Only  that  she  gave  a  little  start,  Barisoa  would  not 
have  been  sure  that  his  daughter  had  even  heard 
his  words.  She  still  sat  perfectly  still,  watching  the 
moth,  that  had  come  away  from  the  sunny  chink, 
and  was  again  beating  about  pitifully.  "  It  is  plain, 
my  dear  daughter,  — so  plain  that  it  would  be  sinful 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  it.  It  is  a  message  from  the 
gods.  Tara  was  Muama's  friend.  It  was  he  who 
came  here  and  found  the  young  man  laboring  for 
barely  his  food's  worth,  and  provided  him  with 
means  by  which,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  grown 
rich.  Muama  was  grateful  for  this,  —  more  grateful 
than  even  you,  my  daughter,  who  knew  him  so  well, 
could  have  imagined.  It  was  the  will  of  the  gods 
that  he  should  die.  But  his  soul  lives,  and  it  says, 
'  How  can  I  repay  my  friends  for  all  their  kindness  ? 
I  have  but  three  friends,  Barisoa,  his  daughter,  and 
Tara  the  merchant.  There  is  but  one  way  of  doing 
it.  Tara  loves  Marmi,  —  he  himself  told  her  so. 
The  white  moth  is  Tara's  sign.  I  will  adopt  it  as 
my  soul's  shape,  that  Marini  may  understand.  She 
will  marry  Tara,  who  will  make  her  father  rich, 
and  thus  will  my  three  friends  be  rendered  hap- 

Marmi  sat  quite  still,  but  her  eyes  had  ceased  to 
follow  the  white  moth,  and,  with  her  head  drooping, 
she  gazed  on  the  ground.  She  sat  so  long  in  this 
way  that  old  Barisoa  began  to  grow  uncomfortable, 
and  presently  he  broke  the  stillness,  which  was  per- 


fect save  for  the  booming  and  buzzing  of  the  blun- 
dering white  moth. 

"  You  have  heard  me,  Marmi,"  said  he  ;  "  have  I 
spoken  the  words  of  wisdom  ?  " 

"  Doubtless,  my  father,"  replied  she,  in  a  dry,  fla- 
vorless tone  ;  and  then  she  arose,  and,  capturing  the 
white  moth.,  wrapped  it  in  the  white  cloth,  and  tied 
it  with  a  string  of  cinnet.  Then  she  prepared  to  go 
out. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  my  daughter  ?  "  asked 
Barisoa. 

"  To  dig  a  grave  in  which  to 'lay  Tara's  token," 
replied  she,  bitterly. 

ik  Nay,  not  Tara's  token,  but  Muama's,"  said  her 
father ;  "  the  token  by  which  he  conveys  to  you  his 
wishes.     You  cannot  disobey  them,  Marmi." 

"  As  the  gods  ordain,  so  must  we  do  ;  I  am  going 
to  bury  the  white  moth,"  said  his  daughter. 


VI.  IX  WHICH  DROVVXED  MEN  WALK  ABROAD, 
AXD  THRKE  GUILTY  SOULS  ARE  LET  LOOSE  TO 
WANDER    EOREVER. 

Seeing  that  she  was  so  bent,  old  Barisoa  offered 
himself  to  dig  the  grave,  but  Marmi  begged  that  she 
might  be  allowed  to  do  it,  and  with  but  little  trouble 
persuaded  her  father  to  relinquish  the  wooden  shov- 
el. In  his  heart  he  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  task 
of  fn-ave-dicoqner,  —  not  onlv  because  it  was  unpleas- 
ant,  but  because,  having  so  well  succeeded  with 
Marmi  as  to  bring  her  to  admit  that  the  behests  of 
the  gods  must  be  obeyed,  he  was  eager  to  go  and 
see  Tara,  and  tell  him  the  good  news. 

With  the  wooden  spade  and  her  precious  treasure 
wrapped  in  its  winding-sheet  Marmi  went  her  way 
to  the  solitary  spot  where  the  dead  were  buried,  and 
there  she  dug  a  grave.  The  soil  was  very  light,  and 
therefore  the  task  was  not  difficult.  She  dug  a  pit 
six  feet  long  and  two  broad,  and  two  deep ;  and 
then  came  the  woful  business  of  laying  in  the  living 
tenant.  She  never  thought  how  hard  this  would  be 
until  the  grave  was  ready,  and  she  lifted  up  the  little 
white  bundle  from  the  grass  on  which  she  had  so 
tenderly  laid  it.  It  was  like  burying  Muama.  It 
was-worse;  for  if  he  had  died  in  her  presence  he 
would  have  given  her  such  comfort  ere  he  went 
that  to  lay  his  mere  body  in  the  earth  would  not 
have  been  much ;  but  now  it  was  very  different. 
What  her  father  had  said  seemed  to  her  quite  feasi- 
ble ;  but,  though  her  mind  yielded,  her  heart  did 
not.  It  was  so  strange  that  Muama  should  wish  her 
to  wed  with  Tara,  and  the  more  she  reflected  on  her 
dead  lover's  behavior  on  the  afternoon  when  the 
merchant  sought  her  of  her  father,  the  oftener  she 
recalled  the  image  of  his  sad  beseeching  face  M  he 
exhorted  her  to  promise  him  that  nothing  should 
prevail  with  her  to  cease  loving  him,  the  more  her 
doubts  and  forebodings  increased,  as  she  sat  at  the 
edge  of  the  dismal  pit,  pressing  her  treasure  to  her 
bosom  with  both  her  hands. 

But  it  was  of  no  use,  —  she  must  bury  it.  She 
had  sought  it  that  she  might  provide  for  its  com- 
fort's sake,  —  so,  just  as  it  became  dusk,  she  kissed 
it  many  times,  wrapped  as  it  was  in  the  white  cloth, 
and  laid  it  gently  down,  and  spread  the  earth  over 
it,  and  smoothed  the  surface  with  the  flat  of  the 
spade. 

When  she  returned  to  her  father's  hut,  she  found 
Tara  there.  It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the 
previous  occasion  of  his  visit  he  had  but  just  es- 
caped out  of  the  sea,  and  was  not  in  handsome 
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plight.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  made'  ample 
amends.  His  face  was  artfully  painted  so  as  to 
conceal  its  wrinkles ;  his  hair  was  magnificently 
dressed,  and  sprinkled  with  gold-dust ;  he  wore  a 
necklace  of  pearls,  each  one  as  large  as  a  finger- 
nail ;  and  his  cloak  was  worked  with  gold  and 
pearl,  with  the  white  moth  conspicuously  embroid- 
ered on  the  breast  of  it.  Moreover,  he  was  so 
highly  perfumed  that  not  even  the  tobacco  which 
both  he  and  her  father  were  smoking  could  be 
smelt.  As  Marmi  entered,  he  rose  and  saluted  her 
as  though  he  were  her  slave ;  Marmi  modestly  re- 
turned his  salute,  and  then,  in  no  way  embarrassed 
by  the  great  man's  presence,  quietly  set  about  pre- 
paring the  evening  meal.  If  either  Tara  or  Barisoa 
had  calculated  on  the  favorable  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced on  women  by  a  display  of  finery,  they  must 
have  been  disappointed.  Barisoa  was  wily  enough, 
however,  to  endeavor  to  turn  even  her  indifference 
to  account. 

"  Evidently,  my  daughter,  thou  art  not  surprised 
at  the  presence  of  our  noble  guest  this  evening. 
This  pleases  me.     It  is  as  it  should  be." 

"  Our  hut  is  honored  by  Tara's  presence,"  replied 
Marmi ;  "  had  I  known  that  it  was  my  fathers  in- 
tention to  invite  so  distinguished  a  guest,  I  would 
have  made  preparations  to  receive  him." 

"Nay,  he  comes  here  on  higher  invitation  than 
mine,"  replied  Barisoa.  "  Tara  is  here,  because  the 
soul  of  Muama  desired  it,  as  you  should  know,  my 
daughter,  since  you  yourself  were  the  bearer  of  the 
lost  one's  message." 

"  As  the  gods  ordain,  so  must  we  do,"  responded 
Tara,  with  pretended  humility,  and  quoting  the 
words  out  of  Marmi's  mouth.  "  Thy  father  has  told 
me  the  story  of  the  white  moth,  fair  one.  As  well 
thou  knowest,  content  enough  should  I  have  been  to 
have  taken  thee  for  the  sake  of  just  so  much  good- 
ness as  I  could  see  in  thee  ;  how  much  more  honor, 
then,  must  I  feel  in  taking  thee  as  a  gift  of  the 
gods  ?  " 

If  Marmi  had  her  doubts  and  misgivings  before, 
this  indecent  haste  on  the  part  of  her  father  as  well 
as  Tara  seemed  to  increase  them  tenfold.  She  felt 
their  injustice  all  the  more  keenly  because  she  was 
helpless.  Before,  she  simply  disliked  Tara,  now  she 
despised  him  ;  yet  what  was  she  to  do  between  him 
and  her  greedy  old  father  ?  Suddenly  it  came  into 
her  mind  that  she  might  at  least  gain  a  little  time. 

"  Small  and  great,  the  gods  hold  us  all,"  said  she, 
"  and  we  must  obey  them.  It  is,  as  thou  well 
knowest,  my  father,  a  command  of  the  gods  that  a 
grave  must  be  watched  during  three  days,  lest  its 
tenant  should  require  anything.  It  is  for  me  to 
watch  at  the  grave  where  the  white  moth  lies 
buried." 

"  And  then  —  "  said  Tara,  eageidy. 

"  Then  I  will  do  as  the  gods  ordain,"  replied 
Marmi,  with  ill-concealed  reluctance. 

"  As  the  gods  have  already  ordained,  my  daugh- 
ter," said  her  father,  correctingly. 

"  The  judgments  of  the  gods  are  inscrutable," 
Marmi  replied.  Nor  would  she  be  more  explicit, 
although  sorely  pressed  by  her  father,  as  well  as  by 
the  old  merchant,  who  each  moment  grew  more 
enamored  of  her. 

"  At  least,"  urged  Tara,  "  permit  me  to  mitigate 
the  torture  to  which  you  condemn  me  by  visiting 
you  each  evening  of  the  three  days  of  grave-watch- 
ing." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  replied  Marmi.  "  Thou  wert  his 
good  friend.     Come,   then,   in  the   evening;  and, 
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when  I  return  from  my  poor  friend's  grave,  we  will 
talk  together  —  thyself,  my  father,  and  myself — of 
his  pure  life  and  his  sad  death.  Let  our  conversa- 
tion be  concerning  the  dear  dead  one,  and  of  him 
only,  and  I  promise  that  you  shall  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  my  dulness  of  speech." 

This  was  the  substance  of  what  took  place  at 
Barisoa's  hut  on  the  evening  on  which  Marmi  buried 
the  white  moth.  Neither  the  old  pearl-fisher  nor 
his  guest  were  perfectly  satisfied ;  still  they  had  no 
doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  conspiracy,  or 
that  Marmi  would  be  found  unwilling  to  obey  M  the 
command  of  the  gods "  at  the  expiration  of  the 
three  days.  Anyhow,  as  Barisoa  that  night  accom- 
panied Tara  on  the  way  to  his  house  in  the  town, 
their  talk  was  of  the  cheerfullest  sort;  and,  before 
they  parted,  they  embraced  most  cordially,  and 
agreed  to  meet  again  on  the  following  evening. 
They  met.  If  anything,  Tara  was  more  magnifi- 
cently attired  than  before ;  and,  moreover,  he 
brought  with  him  a  pair  of  anklets  of  beaten  silver, 
as  a  present  for  Marmi.  She  had  not  yet  returned, 
her  father  informed  the  gray-headed  dandy;  she 
had  been  out  since  sunrise,  and  would  not  return  till 
sunset.  So  the  two  sat  smoking,  and  sipping,  and 
discussing  their  future  plans.  Presently,  however, 
looking  out  at  the  door,  they  saw  the  form  of  Marmi 
approaching  in  the  dusk,  and  immediately  altered 
their  subject  of  conversation. 

To  their  great  surprise,  Marmi  was  not  sad  and 
downcast,  as  they  expected  she  would  have  been. 
Her  step  was  light ;  and,  while  she  was  yet  some 
distance  off,  they  could  hear  that  she  was  softly 
singing,  not  a  melancholy  chant  of  sorrow,  but  one 
of  her  merry  songs,  —  the  merriest  that  she  and 
Muama  used  to  sing  together  in  the  happy  times. 
Old  Barisoa,  knowing  his  daughter,  was  puzzled  at 
this,  and  was  silent  and  thoughtful ;  but  Tara,  who 
knew  her  but  little,  and  judged  her  according  to 
other  women,  was  in  great  glee.  "  Ho,  ho ! " 
chuckled  he,  softly  ;  "  one  day's  grave-watching  has 
proved  enough  for  our  little  maid.  See  how  willing- 
ly she  approaches  her  living  moth,  leaving  the  dead 
one  behind." 

Truly  she  did  seem  to  approach  willingly,  even 
eagerly ;  and  when  she  had  come  nigh  enough  for 
them  to  see  her  face,  they  found  it  happy  and  radi- 
ant. All  that  was  strange  about  her  was  that  her 
hands  were  hollowed,  and  clasped  together  at  her 
breast.  Never  before  had  Tara  seen  her  looking  so 
lovely. , 

"  My  pretty  pigeon,  thou  hast  then  returned,  — 
returned  to  end  the  cruel  suspense  which  I  —  " 

"  Yes,  suspense  is  at  an  end,  sorrow  is  at  an  end," 
said  Marmi,  interrupting  the  old  man's  rhapsody. 
"  All  is  joy  again.  Close  the  door,  my  father  ;  close 
the  roof-hole,  as  thou  didst  yesterday.  Our  bird, 
Tara,  has  come  back  to  us,  —  come  back  to  tell  us 
how  just  the  gods  are.  Quick !  my  father,  and  both 
you  and  Tara  shall  see." 

If  the  old  men  were  surprised  at  her  strange 
appearance,  how  much  more  so  were  they  at  her 
speech.  Nor  were  her  words  so  extraordinary  as 
her  way  of  uttering  them,  —  an  eager  and  healthful 
way,  at  once  commanding  and  beseeching.  Bari- 
soa's thought  was  that  she  had  gone  mad. 

"  But,  my  daughter,"  he  said,  gently,  "  if  we  close 
the  door  and  the  smoke-hole  it  will  be  quite  dark, 
and  we  shall  be  unable  to  see  this  curious  bird  you 
have  brought  us.     Let  us  rather  —  " 

"  O  no,  no,  it  must  be  seen  here,"  interrupted 
Marmi,  with  painful  earnestness ;  "  it  must  be  seen 
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here,  and  now.     There  will  be  light,  enough.     It  is 
itself  a  light.     Pray,  do  not  deny  me." 

This  appeal  was  more  than  the  gallant  Tara  could 
withstand.  Like  Barisoa,  he  was  much  perplexed  at 
what  he  had  heard.  "  But,  after  all,"  thought  he, 
"  the  sooner  the  little  madcap  plays  out  her  pranks 
the  better."  So  with  his  own  hand  he  secured  the 
door,  while  Barisoa  covered  up  the  roof-hole,  and 
now  they  were  totally  in  the  dark. 

"  Now  you  shall  see  my  prize,  —  now  you  shall  see 
the  bird  that  brings  us  joy  ! "  and,  with  that,  a  little 
sound  as  of  the  waving  of  wings  was  heard  where 
Marmi  was ;  and  then  was  seen,  rising,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  darkness,  a  little  dull  light,  fluttering 
hither  and  thither,  and  struggling  with  a  rustling 
noise  against  the  thatch.  Was  that  the  cause  of 
the  rustling  sound  ;  or  was  it  the  shaking  of  garments 
of  one  who  trembled.  Whichever  it  was,  it  was 
presently  rendered  indistinguishable  by  a  louder 
noise,  —  that  of  Marmi  clapping  her  hands,  and  talk- 
ing and  laughing.  "  Is  it  not  beautiful  ?  "  cried  she, 
all  in  the  dark.  "  You  know  it,  my  father,  and 
you  Tara  ?  Ah,  why  need  I  ask  ?  It  is  the  soul  of 
Muaina.  It  is  the  white  moth.  It  could  not  rest 
in  its  dark  bed,  —  my  heart  yearned  towards  it  so  ; 
it  could  not  rest.  O,  how  good  the  gods  are !  I 
sat  on  the  grass  by  the  new  earth,  and  I  cried  and 
prayed  to  the  gods,  and  I  called  it,  —  I  called '  Muama, 
Muama,  Muama ! '  all  the  day  through,  till  it  was 
moved  with  compassion,  and  it  came  up  out  of  the 
grave.  I  saw  it !  I  saw  the  new  earth  move,  and 
then  it  broke  through,  and  it  6tood  quite  still,  wait- 
ing for  me  to  take  it  up.  And  I  did  take  it  up. 
It  wanted  to  come  home  with  me,  and  I  have 
brought  it  home.  I  gave  it  to  the  grave,  and  the 
grave  gave  it  back  to  me.  It  is  mine  —  mine!  It 
is  Muama,  no  longer  dead,  but  alive  in  the  lovely 
shape  the  gods  have  given  him.  You  were  mistaken, 
my  father,  and  you,  Tara,  when  you  supposed  that 
my  Muama  was  dead.  Nay,  do  not  open  the 
door!" 

As  she  said  this,  she  sprung  forward  to  secure  her 
moth,  which,  still  dimly  white,  was  fluttering  and 
fluttering.  It  was  Tara  who  had  loosed  the  fasten- 
ing of  the  mat  at  the  entry.  It  had  by  this  time 
frown  dark  without  as  well  as  within,  and  they 
new  not  that  the  mat  was  unhung  until  they  felt 
the  night  breeze  blowing  in. 

"  No  more  of  this  for  me,"  cYied  Tara,  bungling 
with  his  trembling  fingers  at  the  strings  which  still 
held  the  mat ;  "  no  more  of  this  for  me.  What 
know  I  about  Muama  V  Let  me  out,  Barisoa,  I  say, 
I  have  my  business  to  attend.  Is  the  business  of  an 
honest  man  to  be  balked  because  the  soul  of  a 
wicked  wretch  cannot  rest  ?  This  is  witchery. 
Your  witch  daughter  is  no  match  for  me.  Let  me 
go.  Let  those  who  compassed  Muama's  death  settle 
scores  with  the  witch  who  guards  his  soul." 

And,  too  impatient  to  release  the  tied  strings, 
the  terrified  Tara  wrenched  them  away,  and  darted 
out;  but  scarcely  had  he  done  so,  than  with  a 
loud  shriek  he  fled  into  the  hut  again,  crying,  — 

"  Am  I,  too,  bewitched  ?  or  has  the  end  of  all 
things  come,  that  graves  open,  and  drowned  men 
walk  abroad  ?  " 

The  drowned  man  walking  abroad  was  Muama. 
There  he  stood,  in  the  doorway ;  and  Marmi,  seeing 
him,  sprang  with  a. great  cry  towards  him,  and  cast 
her  arms  about  his  neck. 

"  Ah,  then,  thou  wert  not  drowned,  my  dear 
one,"  said  she  ;  "  the  white  moth  told  me  true,  and 
thou  art  still  alive  ! " 
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"  It  is  the  white  moth  whom  I  seek,"  replied  the 
blind  man ;  "  where  is  the  white  moth,  Tara  ?  Was 
it  not  his  voice  I  just  now  heard  ?  Bring  him  to 
me,  Marmi,  that  I  may  show  you  his  villany.  But 
Tara  was  gone,  and  Barisoa  was  gone  with  him. 
All  alone  in  the  dark  hut  Muama  sat  with  Marmi, 
and  told  her  his  sad  story,  —  how  that  Tara's  slave 
canoe-man  had  stunned  him  with  a  blow  of  his  pad- 
dle, and  thrown  him  into  the  sea,  —  how  that  he 
arose  in  the  water,  and  cried  out  for  help,  and,  find- 
ing none,  had  swam  and  swam,  till,  directed  by  the 
gods,  he  reached  Tannais,  the  island  he  had  left  the 
same  afternoon.  He  told  her  how  the  people, 
knowing  him,  had  taken  pity  on  his  exhausted  con- 
dition, and  nursed  him  till  he  was  well,  and  then, 
at  his  request,  carried  him  over  to  his  own  island, 
where  he  had  but  just  landed.  Then  she  told  him 
all  she  knew,  —  about  the  soul  trap,  and  the  white 
moth,  and  her  father's  close  acquaintance  with 
Tara. 

But,  while  they  were  still  sitting  hand  in  hand, 
and  talking  and  wondering,  there  glided  into  the 
dark  hut,  stealthily  as  a  cat,  the  figure  of  a  man. 

So  stealthily  he  crept  along  on  his  hands  and  toes 
that  not  a  rush  upon  the  floor  betrayed  him.  He 
crept,  and  he  crept,  until  he  was  fairly  behind 
Muama  and  Marmi ;  and  then,  with  the  swiftness  of 
lightning,  he  raised  his  arm  and  let  it  fall.  Again 
he  raised  it,  and  again  he  let  it  fall.  Then  the 
stealthy  one  darted  out  of  the  hut,  and  down  to  the 
beach  where  his  canoe  lay. 

As  far  as  Marmi  and  Mauma  were  concerned 
there  was  the  end.  Who  had  slain  them  nobody 
could  tell ;  indeed,  there  were  only  three  who  knew, 
—  Tara,  Barisoa,  and  the  slave  canoe-man.  The 
gods  knew,  however,  as,  to  their  cost,  these  three 
wicked  men  speedily  discovered.  One  by  one  the 
gods  decoyed  them  out  to  sea,  and  there  drowned 
them,  nor  could  any  one  gather  their  souls  in.  All 
that  has  been  told  happened  a  hundred  years  ago 
and  more,  and  still  their  wretched  souls  are  wander- 
ing over  the  pathless  sea,  crying,  "  How  cold  !  O, 
how  cold ! " 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Why  do  the  English  critics  insist  on  calling  Miss 
Kellogg  MdUe.  Kellogg?  Why  not  fraullen  or 
sehorita  ? 

An  English  publisher  announces  a  "  Parlor  Edi- 
tion "  of  Miss  Braddon's  novels.  A  Kitchen  Edition 
would  be  a  more  appropriate  name. 

In  the  debate  on  capital  punishment,  Mr.  Milebos 
surprised  many  people  by  the  determined  attitude  of 
opposition  he  assumed  towards  the  philanthropists. 
He  believes  in  hanging  murderers  as  well  as  in 
flogging  garroters. 

A  new  fashion  is  announced  in  Paris.  Ladies 
carry  their  parasol-umbrellas  —  the  technical  name 
for  the  implement  is  an  en-tout-cm  —  hitched  to 
their  sides  like  swords ;  which  confers  on  them,  es- 
pecially if  they  wear  hats  and  plumes,  and  high 
boots  with  high  heels,  a  decidedly  military  appear- 
ance. 

A  volume  of  sonnets  is  announced  by  a  Paris 
publisher,  to  which  all  the  poets  and  poetasters  of 
France,  from  Theophile  Gautier  and  Theodore  de 
Banville  downwards,  are  to  contribute.  The  book 
is  to  be  illustrated ;  and  Victor  Hugo,  who  does  not 
cultivate  the  sonnet,  and  seems  to  have  an  aversion 
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for  that  poetic  form,  will  in  its  pages  make  his  first 
appearance  as  an  artist  on  wood.  Theophile  Gau- 
tier  is  the  fortunate  author   whose  sonnet  Victor 


Home,  the  spiritualist  has  been  swindling  an 
English  lady  out  of  £  30,000.     Sweet,  sweet  Home  ! 

Dresses  colored  with  arsenic  are  again  coming 
into  vogue.  Punch  did  a  public  service  a  few  years 
ago,  and  saved  innumerable  lives,  by  satirizing  this 
horrible  fashion.  Even  if  the  "  woman  of  the  peri- 
od "  were  as  bad  as  the  Saturday  Review  paints  her, 
she  would  not  be  so  heartless  as  to  poison  the  poor 
dressmakers  whose  lives  are  spent  in  adorning  her 
charms. 

The  following  curious  theatrical  report  gives  a 
fair  idea  of  the  present  state  of  public  taste  in  the 
French  capital.  There  have  been  292  representa- 
tions of  "La  Belle  Helene,"  172  of  the  "  Barbe 
Bleue,"  293  of  "La  Vie  Parisienne,"  and  243  of 
"La  Grande  Duchesse";  the  total  receipts  having 
been  three  million  three  hundred  and  seventy-two 
thousand  odd  francs. 

The  Star  says  it  is  the  sad  fate  of  Lord  Derby 
alone  among  statesmen  to  be  reminded  of  the  mortu- 
ary honors  that  are  in  store  for  him.  On  his  retire- 
ment from  office,  the  Times  kindly  gave  a  sketch  of 
his  career  that  would  have  been  appropriate  to  a  far 
more  melancholy  occasion  ;  and  now  the  Herald  pro- 
poses to  present  him  with  a  testimonial  in  the  shape 
of  a  monument.  A  Conservative  workman,  writing 
to  that  journal,  approves  of  the  proposal,  and  is 
proud  to  forward  the  first  subscription  (5s.)  towards 
the  mournful  memorial  in  question. 

The  way  in  which  musicians  take  a  popular  air 
and  tease  it  to  death  with  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  variations  on  it  is  often  trying  enough  to  the 
patience  of  those  who,  with  all  their  love  of  music, 
have  no  great  interest  in  feats  of  mere  legerdemain. 
It  is  irreverently  proposed  in  the  wicked  journal,  the 
Orchestra,  to  try  the  effect  on  poetical  readers  of 
introducing  similar  variations  into  poetry ;  as 
thus : — 

To  be,  fiddle  —  or  not  to  be,  diddle  — 

That  is  the  question,  de  rol  de  dol  day, 

Whether  't  is  nobler,  doodle  —  in  the  mind  to  suffer,  poodle  — 

The  slings  and  arrows,  noodle  —  of  outrageous  fortune,  foodie  — 

Or  to  take  arms,  kafoozleum  —  against  a  sea  of  troubles,  kabooz- 

leum  —  and  by  opposing  end  them,  ti  roodle,  ti  roodle,  ti 

rood  le,  ti  ray. 

Another  invention  from  America  is  reported  in 
the  French  papers,  —  be'be's  postickes,  or  artificial 
babies,  for  promoting  the  comfort  and  tranquillity  of 
travellers  who  dislike  company.  These  infants,  when 
wound  up,  utter  such  dreadful  cries  that  chance  pas- 
sengers avoid  the  carriage  which  contains  one. 
They  are  advertised  thus :  —  The  best  kind,  with 
voices  very  shrill  and  mechant,  ranging  over  five  oc- 
taves at  will,  ten  dollars  ;  the  same,  but  without 
cessation,  fifteen  dollars.  Of  the  second  class,  utter- 
ing screams  not  so  loud,  but  lamentable  and  insup- 
portable, five  dollars.  Third  class,  ordinary  inter- 
mittent cries,  as  if  from  alarm,  can  be  carried  in  the 
pocket,  two  and  a  half  dollars.  These  infants  are 
warranted  for  a  year,  and  in  elegance  and  natural 
appearance  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

A  sensible  letter  is  attributed  to  the  Empress 
Eugenie  by  the  Gazette  des  Etrangers,  in  which  her 
Majesty  protests  against  the  flattery  heaped  upon 
her  on  account  of  her  visit  to  the  Cholera  Hospital 


two  years  ago,  which  won  for  her  the  title  of  "  First 
Sister  of  Charity  in  France."  "  I  dislike  the  puff,*' 
she  writes,  "  that  has  been  made  about  my  journey 
to  Amiens.  There  was  no  courage  or  merit  in  that 
visit,  —  nothing  but  a  simple  duty  of  my  position, 
which  I  am  very  happy  to  have  fulfilled.  Don't 
talk  to  me,  therefore,  of  heroism  ;  I  saved  nobody ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  likely  that  more  than  one  poor  pa- 
tient must  have  been  inconvenienced  by  the  prepara- 
tions made  in  the  wards  for  my  reception.  Let  us  re- 
serve high-sounding  words  for  really  great  things  ; 
such  as,  for  example,  the  sublime  devotedness  of  the 
nuns,  who  are  not  content  with  visiting  the  sick  for 
an  hour,  as  I  did,  but  remain  with  them  till  they  re- 
cover or  die." 

"  Brakespeare,"  the  new  novel  by  the  author 
of  "  Sword  and  Gown,"  etc.,  is  having  a  hard  time 
with  the  critics.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  sums  up 
the  book  as  follows  :  "  Altogether  we  have  seldom 
met  a  story  so  utterly  destitute  of  every  element  of 
interest.  The  most  conventional  historical  novelist, 
even  if  he  fails  to  transport  us  to  the  time  of  his 
tale,  generally  succeeds  in  exciting  some  -interest, 
however  slight,  in  his  plot,  and  some  faint  sympathy 
with  his  ideal  characters.  But  in '  Brakespeare'  there 
is  simply  no  plot,  and  the  few  characters  in  whom 
the  reader  has  any  faith  at  all  excite  only  his  antip- 
athy ;  while  the  attempt  to  transport  us  to  the  time 
of  the  story  by  patching  the  narrative  not  less  than 
the  conversations  with  shreds  of  feudal  war  terras 
and  obsolete  words  is  as  ineffective  and  as  ludi- 
crously incongruous  as  the  Australian  King  Bobo's 
intion  of  English  military  dignity  on  the  sole 
strength  of  a  leathern  stock  and  a  red  cotton jpocket- 
handkerehief." 

The  Spectator  of  April  the  25th  contains  a  long 
and  admirable  review  of  the  "Life  of  Josiah 
Quincy."  "  Of  all  forms  of  literature,"  writes  the 
critif,  "  contemporary  biography  is  about  the  most 
difficult  at  all  times,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  doubled  when  the  author  is  a  near  relative 
of  the  personage  whose  life  he  undertakes  to  record. 
Wa  are  giving  no  small  praise  to  Mr.  Quincy  when 
we  say  that  out  of  somewhat  scanty  materials  he  has 
produced  a  record  of  a  father's  life  written  by  a  son, 
which  will  interest  readers  to  whom  the  very  name 
of  the  subject  of  the  memoir  may  have  been  hitherto 

unknown Told  with  the  charming  simplicity 

with  which  Mr.  Quincy  has  told  the  story,  there  is 
something  touching  in  the  story  of  the  last  years  of 
the  old  President's  life.  To  the  very  last  he  retained 
his  keen  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  grand  series 
of  events  which  marked  his  closing  years.  He  lived 
to  see  slavery  abolished,  to  be  able  to  say,  almost 
with  his  dying  breath,  '  I  always  believed  America 
would  be  a  great  nation,  but  now  I  know  it,'  and 
then  passed  away  without  pain,  full  of  days  and 
honors ;  beloved  by  all,  surrounded  by  his  children, 
and  the  children  of  his  children's  children.  The  old 
Latin  saying  tells  that  no  one  should  be  called  happy 
before  his  death,  but  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  from 
the  hour  of  his  birth  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Presi- 
dent Quincy  not  only  was  happy,  but  knew  that  he 
was  happy.  For  this  circumstance  alone,  if  for  no 
other,  hi3  life  would  well  deserve  the  record  which 
his  son  has  written  with  so  much  of  genuine  affec- 
tion and  honest  judgment." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Figaro,  writing  from 
Toulouse,  gives  an  account  of  the  recent  foundation 
in  that  city  of  a  society  for  the  abolition  of  "  low-. 
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necked  dresses."  A  local  journal  had  already  pub- 
lished the  prospectus  of  the  association,  which  in- 
cludes a  compact  between  lady  members  who  are  not 
dressmakers  never  to  wear  low-necked  dresses,  and 
between  those  who  are  dressmakers  never  either  to 
wear  low-necked  dresses  or  to  make  them.  The 
prospectus  sets  forth  that  it  is  unbecoming  on  the 
part  of  a  Christian  woman  to  exhibit  her  bare  neck, 
her  bare  arms,  and  her  bare  shoulders,  and  stigma- 
tizes women  who  appear  decoUetees  in  public  as  "  Pa- 
gans." Female  society  is  henceforth  to  be  divided 
(at  Toulouse)  into  Christian  women,  wearers  of  high 
dresses,  and  Pagan  women,  wearers  of  low  ones ; 
and  for  women  bent  on  Christian  attire  there  are  to 
be  Christian  dressmakers. 


MAY  IN  TOWN. 

Ix  streets  as  in  the  country  lanes  — 

In  London  as  amidst  the  clover  — 
She  comes  to  banish  April  rains, 
.  And  say  the  wintry  times  are  over. 
The  blossoms  and  the  buds  of  May 

Are  not  alone  for  Covent  Garden  : 
Our  Cockney  parks  are  looking  gay, 

And  Rotten  Row  is  green  as  Arden. 

My  Lady  sees  the  spring  arrive, 

And  thinks  the  object  of  it  only 
To  decorate  her  daily  drive, 

Which  winter  made  so  chill  and  lonely. 
"What  leisure  can  my  Lady  find 

.  For  Nature  and  for  Nature's  beauties  ?  — 
She  has  "  the  season  "  on  her  mind  : 

Dress  —  dancing  —  and  her  other  duties. 

"  The  season ! "     What  a  host  of  things, 

For  admiration  and  derision, 
That  comprehensive  title  brings 

At  once  before  the  mental  vision. 
At  once  the  brief  but  busy  time 

Unrolls  its  motley  panorama  :  — 
The  Church  —  the  State  —  the  fasliions  —  crime  • 

Books  —  painting  —  music  —  and  the  drama. 

The  Irish  Church  begins  to  shake ;  — 

Our  own  is  in  a  queer  position. 
How  rash  we  were  to  undertake 

The  Abyssinian  expedition  ! 
So  Livingstone  is  safe  and  sound,  — 

The  Laureate's  last  is  not  so  clever. 
Pray,  where  on  earth  has  Mario  found 

The  voice  we  thought  was  lost  forever  ? 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  news  from  France, 

The  reigning  belle,  the  Derby  winner, 
May  fill  the  pauses  of  a  dance, 

Or  check  the  dulness  of  a  dinner. 
In  dancing  or  in  dining,  mind,  — 

However  great  may  be  the  topic,  — 
I  think  you  generally  find 

The  conversation  microscopic. 

And  little  talk —  whate'er  the  themes  — 

Is  most  unutterably  dreary. 
What  wonder  that  my  Lady  seems 

A  little  — just  a  little  weary  ? 
But  will  my  Lady  seek  repose 

When  all  the  noise  of  town  is  over? 
Tout  au  contraire ;  my  Lady  goes 

To  —  somewhere  noisy,  via  Dover. 


A  LONDON  LYRIC. 

Who  remains  in  London 

In  the  streets  with  me, 
Now  that  spring  is  blowing 

Fresh  winds  from  the  sea; 
Now  that  trees  grow  greener, 

And  the  sun  shines  mellow, 
And  with  moist  primroses  all 

English  lanes  are'  yellow  ? 

Little  barefoot  maiden, 

Selling  An'olets  blue, 
Have  you  ever  pictured 

Where  the  sweetlings  grew? 
In  the  cool  dim  forest, 

Deep  in  dewy  grasses, 
Where  the  wind-blown  shadow  drifts 

Scented  as  it  passes. 

Pedler,  breathing  deeply, 

Toiling  into  town, 
With  the  dusty  highway 

You  are  dusky-brown,  — 
Have  you  seen  the  meadows 

Dark  with  flying  breezes, 
Downy  blow-balls  flying  fast 

Where  the  wild  wind  pleases  ? 

Out  of  yonder  wagon 

Pleasant  hay-scents  float ; 
He  who  drives  it  carries 

A  daisy  in  his  coat. 
Oh  !  the  English  meadows, 

Sweet  beyond  all  praises, 
Freckled  orchids  blowing  bright 

'Mid  the  snow  of  daisies ! 

Now  in  busy  silence 

Broods  the  nightingale, 
Choosing  out  a  dwelling 

In  a  dimpled  dale ; 
In  the  dark  she  buildeth 

High  where  leaves  are  growing ; 
'  Neath  her  nest  the  brooklet  sings, 

Through  the  green  haze  flowing  ; 

She  is  still  and  silent 

As  a  bird  can  be, 
For  the  red  buds  only 

Fill  the  red  rose-tree,  — 
Just  as  the  buds  blossom, 

She  '11  begin  her  tune, 
When  all  is  sweet,  and  roses  blow, 

Underneath  the  Moon. 

Nowhere  in  the  valleys 

Will  the  wind  be  still, 
Everything  is  stirring, 

Wagging  at  his  will :  — 
Blows  the  maiden's  kirtle, 

With  her  hand  prest  on  it; 
Lightly  o'er  the  leafy  hedge 

Blows  the  ploughboy's  bonnet. 

Oh  !  to  be  a-roaming 

In  an  English  dell,  — 
Every  nook  is  wealthy, 

All  the  world  looks  well,  — 
Tinted  smile  the  heavens 

Over  earth  and  ocean  ; 
Waters  flow,  fresh  winds  blow, 

All  is  light  and  motion ! 
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FOUL    PLAY.* 

By  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 
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CHAFTER  LV. 

Arthur  Wardlaw  was  thunderstruck;  an<l, 
for  some  time,  sat  stupidly  staring  at  bier.  And  to 
this  blank  gaze  succeeded  a  look  of  abject  terror, 
which  seemed  to  her  strange,  and  beyond  the  occa- 
sion. But  this  was  not  all ;  lor,  after  glaring  at  her 
with  scared  eyes  and  ashy  cheeks  a  moment  or  two, 
he  got  up  and  literally  staggered  out  of  the  room 
without  a  word. 

He  had  been  taken  by. surprise,  and,  for  once,  all 
his  arts  had  failed  him. 

Helen,  whose  eyes  had  never  left  his  face,  and 
had  followed  his  retiring  figure,  was  frightened  at 
the  weight  of  the  blow  she  had  struck  ;  and  strange 
thoughts  and  Conjectures  filled  her  mind.  Hitherto, 
she  had  felt  sure  Robert  lVnfbld  was  under  a  delu- 
sion as  to  Arthur  Wardlaw,  and  that  his  suspicions 
were  as  unjust  as  they  certainly  wore  vague.  Yet, 
now,  at  the  name  of  Robert  Tenfold,  Arthur  turned 
pale,  and  iled  like  a  guilty  thing.  This  was  a  coinci- 
dence that  confirmed  her  good  opinion  of  Robert 
Penfold,  and  gave  her  ugly  thoughts  of  Arthur. 
Still,  she  was  one  very  slow  to  condemn  a  friend, 
and  too  generous  and  candid  to  condemn  on  suspi- 
cion ;  so  she  resolved  as  far  as  passible  to  suspend 
her  unfavorable  judgment  of  Arthur,  until  she  should 
have  asked  him  why  this  great  emotion,  and  heard 
his  reply. 

Moreover,  she  was  no  female  detective,  but  a  pure 
creature  bent  on  clearing  innocence.  The  object 
of  her  life  was,  not  to  discover  the  faults  of  Arthur 
Wardlaw,  or  any  other  person,  but  to  clear  Robert 
Penfold  of  a  crime.  Yet  Arthur's  strange  behavior 
was  a  great  shock  to  her ;  for  here,  at  the  very  out- 
set, he  had  somehow  made  her  feel  she  must  hope 
for  no  assistance  from  him.  She  sighed  at  this  check, 
and  asked  herself  to  whom  she  should  apply  first  for 
aid.  Robert  had  told  her  to  see  his  counsel,  his 
solicitor,  his  father,  and  Mr.  Undercliff,  an  expert, 
and  to  sift  the  whole  matter. 

Not  knowing  exactly  where  to  begin,  she  thought 
she  would,  after  all,  wait  a  day  or  two  to  give  Ar- 
thur time  to  recover  himself,  and  decide  calmly 
whether  he  would  co-operate  with  her  or  not. 


In  this  trying  interval,  she  set  up  a  diary,  —  for 

the  first  time  in  her  life  ;  for  she  was  no  egotist :  and 

she  noted  down  what  we  have  just  related,  only  in 

a  very  condensed  form,  and  wrote  at  the  margin: 

lous. 

Arthur  never  came  near  her  for  two  whole  days. 
This  looked  grave.  On  the  third  day  she  said  to 
General  Rolleston :  — 

"  Papa,  you  will  help  me  in  the  good  cause,  —  will 
you  not  ? " 

He  replied  that  he  would  do  what  he  could,  but 
feared  that'would  be  little. 

M  Will  you  take  me  down  to  Elm-trees,  this  morn- 
ing?" 

■•  \\  ith  all  my  heart." 

1  [e  took  her  down  to  Elm-trees.  On  the  way 
sh<-  said  :  "  Papa,  you  must  let  me  get  a  word  with 
Mr.  Wardlaw  alone." 

"O,  certainly.  But,  of  course,  you  will  not  say  a 
word  to  hurt  his  feelings." 

"  O  papa ! " 

"  Excuse  me :  but,  when  a  person  of  yonr  age  is 
absorbed  with  one  idea,  she  sometimes  forgets  that 
other  people  have  any  feelings  at  all." 

Helen  kissed  him  meekly,  and  said  that  was  too 
true  ;  and  she  would  be  upon  her  guard. 

To  General  Rolleston's  surprise,  his  daughter  no 
sooner  saw  old  Wardlaw  than  she  went  —  or  seemed 
to  go — into  high  spirits,  and  was  infinitely  agree- 
able. 

But  at  last,  she  got  him  all  to  herself,  and  then 
she  turned  suddenly  grave,  and  said  :  — 

"Air.  Wardlaw,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  It 
is  something  about  Robert  Penfold." 

Wardlaw  shook  his  head.  "  That  is  a  painful 
subject,  my  dear.  But  what  do  you  wish  to  know 
about  that  unhappy  young  man  V  " 

•'  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the.  counsel  who 
defended  him  at  the  trial  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  I  cannot." 

"  But  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  where  I  could 
learn  that." 

"  His  father  is  in  our  office  still ;  no  doubt  he 
could  tell  you." 

Now,  for  obvious  reasons,  Helen  did  not  like  to 
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go  to  the  office ;  so  she  asked  faintly  if  there  was 
nobody  else  who  could  tell  her. 

*  I  suppose  the  solicitor  could:" 

"  But  I  don't  know  who  was  the  solicitor,"  said 
Helen,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Hum  ! "  said  the  merchant.  "  Try  the  bill- 
broker.  I  '11  give  you  his  address  " ;  and  he  wrote 
it  down  for  her. 

Helen  did  not  like  to*  be  too  importunate,  and  she 
could  not  bear  to  let  Wardlaw  senior  know  she 
loved  anybody  better  than  his  son;  and  yet  some 
explanation  was  necessary :  so  she  told  him,  as  calmly 
as  she  could,  that  her  father  and  herself  were  both 
well  acquainted  with  Robert  Penfold,  and  knew 
many  things  to  his  credit. 

u  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  said  Wardlaw  ;  "  and  I 
can  believe  it.  He  bore  an  excellent  character 
here,  till,  in  an  evil  hour,  a  strong  temptation  came, 
and  he  fell." 

'•  What !     You  think  he  was  guilty  V  " 

"  I  do.  Arthur,  I  believe,  has  his  doubts  still. 
But  he  is  naturally  prejudiced  in  his  friend's  favor  : 
and,  besides,  he  was  not  at  the  trial ;  I  was." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wardlaw,"  said  Helen,  coldly ; 
and,  within  five  minutes,  she  was  on  her  way  home. 

"  Arthur  prejudiced  in  Robert  Penfold's  favor ! " 
That  puzzled  her  extremely. 

She  put  down  the  whole  conversation  while  her 
memory  was  fresh.  She  added  this  comment : 
'•  What  darkness  I  am  groping  in  !  " 

Next  day  she  went  to  the  bill-broker,  and  told 
him  Mr.  Wardlaw  senior  had  referred  her  to  him 
for  certain  information.  Wardlaw's  name  was  evi- 
dently a  passport.  Mr.  Adams  said  obsequiously, 
"  Anything  in  the  world  I  can  do,  madam." 

"  It  is  about  Mr.  Robert  Penfold.  I  wish  to  know 
the  name  of  the  counsel  he  had  at  his  trial." 

"  Robert  Penfold !     What,  the  forger  ?  " 

"  He  was  accused  of  that  crime,"  said  Helen,  turn- 
ing red. 

"  Accused,  madam !  He  was  convicted.  I  ought 
to  know ;  for  it  was  my  partner  he  tried  the  game 
on.  But  I  was  too  sharp  for  him.  I  had  him  ar- 
rested before  he  had  time  to  melt  the  notes ;  indicted 
him,  and  sent  him  across  the  herring  pond,  in  spite 
of  his  parson's  coat,  the  rascal ! " 

Helen  drew  back,  as  if  a  serpent  had  stung 
her. 

"  It  was  you  who  had  him  transported  ! "  cried 
she,  turning  her  eyes  on  him  with  horror. 

"  Of  course  it  was  me,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  firing 
up ;  "  and  I  did  the  country  good  service.  I  look 
upon  a  forger  as  worse  than  a  murderer.  What  is 
the  matter  ?     You  are  ill." 

The  poor  girl  was  half  fainting  at  the  sight  of  the 
man  who  had  destroyed  her  Robert,  and  owned  it. 

"  No,  no,"  she  cried,  hastily ;  "  let  me  get  away  — 
let  me  get  away  from  here,  —  you  cruel,  cruel  man ! " 

She  tottered  to  the  door,  and  got  to  her  carriage. 
she  scarcely  knew  how,  without  the  information  she 
went  for. 

•  The  bill-broker  was  no  fool;  he  saw  now  how  the 
land  lay  ;  he  followed  her  down  the  stairs,  and  tried 
to  stammer  excuses. 

"  Charing  Cross  Hotel,"  said  she  faintly,  and  hid 
her  face  against  the  cushion  to  avoid  the  sight  of 
him. 

When  she  got  home,  she  cried  bitterly  at  her  fem- 
inine weakness  and  her  incapacity ;  and  she  entered 
this  pitiable  failure  in  her  journal  with  a  severity 
our  male  readers  will  hardly,  we  think,  be  disposed 
to  imitate ;   and  she  added,  by  way   of  comment : 


"  Is  this  how  I  carry  out  my  poor  Robert's  precept : 
Be  obstinate  as  a  man  ;  be  supple  as  a  woman  ?  " 

That  night  she  consulted  her  father  on  this  diffi- 
culty, so  slight  to  any  but  an  inexperienced  girl. 
He  told  her  there  must  be  a  report  of  the  trial  in  the 
newspapers,  and  the  report  would  probably  mention 
the  counsel ;  she  had  better  consult  a  file. 

Then  the  thing  was  where  to  find  a  file.  After 
one  or  two  failures,  the  British  Museum  was  sug- 
gested. She  went  thither,  and  could  not  get  in  to 
read  without  certain  formalities.  While  these  were 
being  complied  with,  she  was  at  a  stand-still. 

That  same  evening  came  a  fine  from  Arthur 
Wardlaw :  — 

*  Dearest  Helen,  —  I  hear  from  Mr.  Adams 
that  you  desire  to  know  the  name  of  the  counsel  who 
defended  Robert  Penfold.  It  was  Mr.  Tollemache. 
He  has  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 

u  Ever  devotedly  yours, 

"  Akthur  Wardlaav." 

Helen  was  touched  with  this  letter,  and  put  it 
away  indorsed  with  a  few  words  of  gratitude  and  es- 
teem ;  and  copied  it  into  her  diary,  and  remarked, 
"  This  is  one  more  warning  not  to  judge  hastily. 
Arthur's  agitation  was  probably  only  great  emotion 
at  the  sudden  mention  of  one  whose  innocence  he 
believes,  and  whose  sad  fate  distresses  him."  She 
wrote  back  and  thanked  him  sweetly,  and  in  terms 
that  encouraged  a  visit.  Next  day  she  went  to  Mr. 
Tollemache.  A  seedy  man  followed  her  at  a  dis- 
tance. Mr.  Tollemache  was  not  at  his  chambers,  nor 
expected  till  four  o'clock.  He  was  in  court.  She 
left  her  card,  -and  wrote  on  it  in  pencil  that  she 
would  call  at  four. 

She  went  at  ten  minutes  after  four.  Mr.  Tolle- 
mache declined  through  his  clerk  to  see  her  if  she 
was  a  client ;  he  could  only  be  approached  by  her 
solicitor.  She  felt  inclined  to  go  away  and  cry ;  but 
this  time  she  remembered  she  was  to  be  obstinate 
as  a  man  and  supple  as  a  woman.  She  wrote  on  a 
card :  "  I  am  not  a  client  of  Mr.  Tollemache,  but  a 
lady  deeply  interested  in  obtaining  some  informa- 
tion, which  Mr.  Tollemache  can  with  perfect  pro- 
priety give  me.  I  trust  to  his  courtesy  as  a  gentle- 
man not  to  refuse  me  a  short  interview." 

"  Admit  the  lady,"  said  a  sharp  little  voice- 
She  was  ushered  in,  and  found  Mr.  Tollemache 
standing  before  the  fire. 

M  Now,  madam,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Some  years  ago  you  defended  Mr.  Robert  Pen- 
fold  }  he  was  accused  of  forgery." 

"  O,  was  he  ?  I  think  I  remember  something 
about  it.     A  banker's  clerk.  —  was  n't  he  ?  " 

"  O  no,  sir.     A  clergyman." 

"  A  clergyman  ?  I  remember  it  perfectly.  He 
was  convicted." 

"  Do  you  think  he  was  guilty,  sir  ?  " 

"  There  was  a  strong  case  against  him." 

"  I  wish  to  sift  that  case." 

"  Indeed.  And  you  want  to  go  through  the  pa- 
pers." 

"  What  papers,  sir  ?  " 

"  The  brief  for  the  defence." 

"  Yes,"  said  Helen,  boldly,  "  would  you  trust  me 
with  that,  sir.  O,  if  you  knew  how  deeply  I  am  in- 
terested !  "     The  tears  were  in  her  lovely  eyes. 

"  The  brief  has  gone  back  to  the  solicitor,  of 
course.  I  dare  say  he  will  let  you  read  it  upon  a 
proper  representation." 

"  Tkank  you,  sir.  Will  you  tell  me  who  is  the  so- 
licitor, and  where  he  lives  V  " 
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'•  O,  I  can't  remember  who  was   the   solicitor. 
is  the  very  first  thing  yon  ought  to  have  ascer- 
. I'd.     It  was  no  use  coining  to  me." 

"  Forgive  me  for  troubling  you,  sir,"  said  Helen, 
with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Not  at  all,  madam ;  I  am  only  sorry  I  cannot  be 
of  more  service.  But  do  let'me  advise  you  to  em- 
ploy your  solicitor  to  make  these  preliminary 
inquiries.  Happy  to  consult  with  him,  and  re-open 
the  matter,  should  he  discover  any  fresh  evidence." 
He  bowed  her  out,  and  sat  down  to  a  brief  while  she 
was  yet  in  sight. 

She  turned  away  heart-sick..  The  advice  she  had 
received  was  good  ;  but  she  shrank  from  baring  her 
heart  to  her  father's  solicitor. 

She  sat  disconsolate  awhile,  then  ordered  another 
cab,  and  drove  to  Wardlaw's  office.  It  was  late,  and 
Arthur  was  gone  home  ;  so,  indeed,  was  everybody, 
except  one  young  subordinate,  who  was  putting  up 
the  shutters.  "  Sir,"  said  she,  "  can  you  tell  me 
where  old  Mr.  Penfold  lives  ?  " 

"  Somewhere  in  the  subbubs,  nun." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  but  where  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  is  out  Pimlico  way." 

"  Could  you  not  give  me  the  street  ?  I  would  beg 
you  to  accept  a  present  if  you  could." 

This  sharpened  the  young  gentleman's  wits;  he 
went  in,  and  groped  here  and  tMTC  till  he  found  the 
address,  and  gave  it  her :  No.  3,  Fairfield  Cot- 
tages, Primrose  Lane,  Pimlico.  She  gave  him  a 
sovereign,  to  his  infinite  surprise  and  delight,  and 
told  the  cabman  to  drive  to  the  hoteL 

The  next  moment  the  man,  who  had  followed  her, 
was  chatting  familiarly  with  the  subordinate,  and 
helping  him  put  up  the  shu: 

••  I  say,  Dick,"  said  the  youngster,  "  Penfblds  is  up 
in  the  m;'  s  was  hare  just  now,  and 

gave  me  a  sov.  to  tell  her  where  he  lived.     Wait  a 
moment  till  I  spit  on  it  for  luck." 

The  agent,  however,  did  not  wait  to  witness  that 
interesting  ceremony.  He  went  back  to  his  han- 
som round  the  corner,  and  drove  at  once  to  Arthur 
Wardlaw's  house  with  the  informal; 

Helen  noted  down  Michael  Penfuld's  address  in 
her  diary,  and  would  have  gone  to  him  that  evening, 
but  she  was  to  dine  tcle-u-ttte  with  her  father.       • 

Next  day  she  went  down  to  3  Fairfield  Cottages  at 
half  past  four.  On  the  way  her  heart  pal  pita  u 
this  was  a  very  important  interview.  Here  at  least 
she  might  hope  to  find  some  clew,  by  following  out 
which  she  would  sooner  or  later  establish  Robert's 
innocence.  But  then  came  a  fearful  thought : 
••  Why  had  not  his  father  done  this  already,  if  it  was 
possible  to  do  it  V  His  father  must  love  him.  His 
father  must  have  heard  his  own  story,  and  tested  it 
in  every  way.  Yet  his  father  remained  the  servant 
of  a  firm,  the  senior  partner  of  which  had  told  her 
to  her  face  Robert  was  guilty." 

It  was  a  strange  and  terrible  enigma.  Yet  she 
clung  to  the  belief  that  some  new  light  would  come 
to  her  from  Michael  Penfold.  Then  came  bashful 
fears.  "  How  should  she  account  to  Mr.  Penfold  for 
the  interest  she  took  in  his  son,  she  who  was  affi- 
anced to  Mr.  Penfold's  employer."  She  arrived  at 
3  Fairfield  Cottages  with  her  cheeks  burning,  and 
repeating  to  herself:  '-Now  is  the  time  to  be  sup- 
ple as  a  woman  but  obstinate  as  a  man." 

She  sent  the  cabman  in  to  inquire  for  Mr.  Pen- 
fold  ;  a  sharp  girl  of  about  thirteen  came  out  to  her, 
and  told  her  Mr.  Penfold  was  not  at  home. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  when  he  will  be  at  home  ?  " 

"  No,  miss.     He  have  gone  to  Scotland.     A  tele- 


graphum  came  from  Wardlaws'  last  night,  as  he  was  to 
go  to  Scotland  first  thing  this  morning;  and  he 
went  at  six  o'clock." 

"  O,  dear !     How  unfortunate  ! " 

"  Who  shall  I  say  called,  miss  ?  " 

"Thank  you,  I  will  write.  What  time  did  the 
telegram  come  ?  " 

"  Between  five  and  six  last  evening,  miss." 

She  returned  to  the  hotel.  Fate  seemed  to  be 
against  her.  Baffled  at  the  very  threshold !  At  the 
hotel  she  found  Arthur  Wardlaw's  card,  and  a  beau- 
tiful bouquet. 

She  sat  down  directly,  and  wrote  to  him  affection- 
ately, and  asked  him  in  the  postscript  if  he  could 
send  her  a  report  of  the  trial.  She  received  a 
reply  directly,  that  he  had  inquired  in  the  office,  for 
one  of  the  clerks  had  reports  of  it ;  but  this  clerk 
was  unfortunately  out,  and  had  locked  up  his  desk. 

Helen  sighed.  Her  feet  seemed  to  be  clogged  at 
every  step  in  this  inquiry. 

Next  morning  however,  a  large  envelope  came 
for  her,  and  a  Mr.  Hand  wrote  to  her  thus :  — 

"  M,U>A5T, 

"  Having  been  requested  by  Mr.  Arthur  Wardlaw 
to  send  you  my  extracts  of  a  trial,  the  Queen  v. 
Penfold,  I  herewith  forward  the  same,  and  would 
feel  obliged  by  your  returning  them  at  your  conven- 
ience. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"James  Ham>." 

Helen  took  the  enclosed  extracts  to  her  bedroom, 
and  there  read  them  both  over  many  times. 

In  both  these  reports  the  case  for  the  Crown  was 
neat,  clear,  cogent,  straightforward,  and  supported 
by  evidence.  The  defence  was  chiefly  argument  of 
counsel  to  prove  the  improbability  of  a  clergyman 
and  a  man  of  good  character  passing  a  forged  note. 
One  of  the  reports  stated  that  Mr.  Arthur  Ward- 
law,  a  son  of  the  principal  witness,  had  taken  the 
accusation  so  much  to  heart  that  he  was  now  dan- 
gerously ill  at  Oxford.  The  other  report  did  not 
contain  this,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  stated  that  the 
prisoner,  after  conviction,  had  endeavored  to  lay  the 
blame  on  Mr.  Arthur  Wardlaw,  but  that  the  judge 
had  stopped  him,  and  said  he  could  only  aggravate 
his  offence  by  endeavoring  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the 
Wardlaws,  who  had  both  shown  a  manifest  desire  to 
shield  him,  but  were  powerless  for  want  of  evi- 
dence. 

In  both  reports  the  summing  up  of  the  judge  was 
moderate  in  expression,  but  leaned  against  the  pris- 
oner on  every  point,  and  corrected  the  sophistical 
reasoning  of  his  counsel  very  sensibly.  Both 
reports -said  an  expert  was  called  for  the  prisoner, 
whose  ingenuity  made  the  court  smile,  but  did  not 
counterbalance  the  evidence.  Helen  sat  cold  as  ice 
with  the  extracts  in  her  hand. 

Not  that  her  sublime  faith  was  shaken,  but  that 
poor  Robert  appeared  to  have  been  so  calmly  and 
fairly  dealt  with  by  everybody.  Even  Mr.  Hennes- 
sy,  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  had  opened  the  case 
with  humane  regret,  and  confined  himself  to  facts, 
and  said  nobody  would  be  more  pleased  than  he, 
would,  if  this  evidence  could  be  contradicted,  or  ex- 
plained in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  prisoner's 
innocence. 

What  a  stone  she  had  undertaken  to  roll  —  up 
what  a  hill ! 

What  was  to  be  her  next  step  ?  Go  to  the  Mu- 
seum, which  was  now  open  to  her,  and  read  more 
reports  ?     She  shrank  from  that. 
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"  The  newspapers  are  all  against  him,"  said  she ; 
"  and  I  don't  want  to  be  told  he  is  guilty,  when  I 
know  he  is  innocent." 

She  now  re-examined  the  extracts  with  a  view  to 
names,  and  found  the  only  names  mentioned  were 
those  of  the  counsel.  The  expert's  name  was  not 
given  in  either.  However,  she  knew  that  from 
Robert.  She  resolved  to  speak  to  Mr.  Hennessy 
first,  and  try  and  get  at  the  defendant's  solicitor 
through  him. 

She  found  him  out  by  the  Law  Directory,  and 
called  at  a  few  minutes  past  four, 

Hennessy  was  almost  the  opposite  to  Tollemache. 
He  was  about  the  size  of  a  gentleman's  wardrobe ; 
and,  like  most  enormous  men,  good-natured.  He 
.  received  her,  saw  with  his  practised  eye  that  she 
was  no  common  person,  and,  after  a  slight  hesitation 
on  professional  grounds,  heard  her  request.  He 
sent  for  his  note-book,  found  the  case  in  one  mo- 
.  ment,  remastered  it  in  another,  and  told  her  the 
solicitor  for  the  Crown  in  that  case  was  Freshfield. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "you  want  to  know  who  was  the 
defendant's  solicitor  ?  Jenkins,  a  stamped  envelope. 
Write  your  name  and  address  on  that." 

While  she  was  doing  it,  he  scratched  a  line  to  Mr. 
Freshfield,  asking  him  to  send  the  required  informa- 
tion to  the  enclosed  address. 

She  thanked  Mr.  Hennessy  with  the  teare  in  her 
eyes. 

"  I  dare  not  ask  you  whether  you  think  him  guil- 
ty," she  said. 

Hennessy  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  good- 
natured  rebuke. 

"  You  must  not  cross-examine  counsel,"  said  he  : 
"  but,  if  it  will  be  any  comfort  to  you,  I  '11  say  this 
much,  there  was  just  a  shadow  of  doubt,  and  Tolle- 
mache certainly  let  a  chance  slip.  If  I  had  defend- 
ed your  friend,  I  would  have  insisted  on  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  trial  until  this  Arthur  Wardlaw " 
(looking  at  his  note-book)  "could  be  examined, 
either  in  court  or  otherwise,  if  he  was  really  dying. 
Is  he  dead,  do  you  know  ?  " 

"No." 

"  I  thought  not.  Sick  witnesses  are  often  at 
death's  door ;  but  I  never  knew  one  pass  the  thresh- 
old. Ha !  ha !  The  trial  ought  to  have  been  post- 
poned till  he  got  well.  If  a  judge  refused  me  a 
postponement  in  such  a  case,  I  would  make  him  so 
odious  to  the  jury,  that  the  prisoner  would  get  a 
verdict  in  spite  of  his  teeth." 

"  Then,  you  think  he  was  badly  defended  ?  " 

"  No ;  that  is  saying  a  great  deal  more  than  I 
could  justify.  But  there  are  counsel  who  trust  too 
much  to  their  powers  of  reasoning,  and  underrate  a 
chink  in  the  evidence  pro  or  con.  Practice,  and  a 
few  back-falls,  cure  them  of  that." 

Mr.  Hennessy  uttered  this  general  observation 
with  a  certain  change  of  tone,  which  showed  he 
thought  he  had  said  as  much  or  more  than  his 
visitor  had  any  right  to  expect  from  him ;  and  she 
therefore  left  him,  repeating  her  thanks.  She  went 
home,  pondering  on  every  word  he  had  said,  and 
entered  it  all  in  her  journal,  with  the  remark, 
"  How  strange !  the  first  doubt  of  Robert's  guilt 
comes  to  me  from  the  lawyer  who  caused  him  to  be 
found  guilty.     He  calls  it  the  shadow  of  a  doubt." 

That  very  evening,  Mr.  Freshfield  had  the  cour- 
tesy to  send  her  by  messenger  the  name  and  address 
of  the  solicitor  who  had  defended  Robert  Penfold. 
Lovejoy  and  James,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  She 
called  on  them,  and  sent  in  her  card.  She  was 
kept  waiting  along  time  in  the  outer  office,  and  felt 


ashamed,  and  sick  at  heart,  seated  among  youno- 
clerks.  At  last  she  was  admitted,  and  told  Mr. 
Lovejoy  she  and  her  father,  General  Rolleston,  were 
much  interested  in  a  late  client  of  his,  Mr.  Robert 
Penfold ;  and  would  he  be  kind  enough  to  let  her  see 
the  brief  for  the  defence  ? 

"  Are  you  a  relation  of  the  Penfolds,  madam  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Helen,  blushing. 

"  Humph ! "  said  Lovejoy. 

He  touched  a  hand-bell.     A  clerk  appeared. 

"  Ask  Mr.  Upton  to  come  to  me." 

Mr.  Upton,  the  managing  clerk,  came  in  due 
course,  and  Mr.  Lovejoy  asked  him :  — 

"  Who  instructed  us  in  the  Queen  v.  Penfold  ?  " 

"  It  was  Mr.  Michael  Penfold,  sir." 

Mr.  Lovejoy  then  told  Helen  that  she  must  just 
get  a  line  from  Mr.  Michael  Penfold,  and  then  the 
papers  should  be  submitted  to  her. 

"  Yes ;  but,  sir,"  said  Helen,  "  Mr.  Penfold  is  in 
Scotland." 

"  Well,  but  you  can  write  to  him." 

"  No  ;  I  don't  know  in  what  part  of  Scotland  he 
is." 

"  Then  you  are  not  very  intimate  with  him  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  my  acquaintance  is  with  Mr.  Robert 
Penfold." 

"  Have  you  a  line  from  Mm  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  toritten  authority  from  him  ;  but  will 
you  not  take  my  word  that  I  act  by  his  desire  ?  " 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  we  go  by 
rule.  There  are  certain  forms  to  be  observed  in  these 
things.  I  am  sure  your  own  good  sense  will  tell  you 
it  would  be  cruel  and  improper  of  me  to  submit 
those  papers  without  an  order  from  Robert  or  Mi- 
chael Penfold.  Pray  consider  this  as  a  delay,  not  a 
refusal." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Helen  ;  "  but  I  meet  with  noth- 
ing but  delays,  and  my  heart  is  breaking  under 
them."  , 

The  solicitor  looked  sorry,  but  would  not  act  irreg- 
ularly. She  went  home  sighing,  and  condemned  to 
wait  the  return  of  Michael  Penfold. 

The  cab-door  was  opened  for  her  by  a  seedy  man 
she  fancied  she  had  seen  before. 

Baffled  thus,  and  crippled  in  every  movement  she 
made,  however  slight,  in  favor  of  Robert  Penfold, 
she  was  seduced  On  the  other  hand  into  all  the  inno- 
cent pleasures  of  the  town.  Her  adventure  had 
transpired  somehow  or  other,  and  all  General  Rol- 
leston's  acquaintances  hunted  him  up ;  and  both 
father  and  daughter  were  courted  by  people  of  ton 
as  lions.  A  shipwrecked  beauty  is  not  offered  to 
society  every  day.  Even  her  own  sex  raved  about 
her,  and  about  the  chain  of  beautiful  pearls  she  had 
picked  up  somehow  on  her  desolate  island.  She  al- 
ways wore  them  ;  they  linked  her  to  that  sacred 
purpose  she  seemed  to  be  forgetting.  Her  father 
drew  her  with  him  into  the  vortex,  hiding  from  her 
that  he  embarked  in  it  principally  for  her  sake,  and 
she  went  down  the  current  with  him  out  of  filial 
duty.  Thus  unfathomable  difficulties  thrust  her  back 
from  her  up-hill  task  :  and  the  world,  with  soft  but 
powerful  hand,  drew  her  away  to  it.  Arthur  brought 
her  a  choice  bouquet,  or  sent  her  a  choice  bouquet, 
every  evening,  but  otherwise  did  not  intrude  much 
upon  her ;  and  though  she  was  sure  he  would  assist 
her,  if  she  asked  him,  gratitude  and  delicacy  forbade 
her  to  call  him  again  to  her  assistance.  She  pre- 
ferred to  await  the  return  of  Michael  Penfold.  She 
had  written  to  him  at  the  office  to  tell  him  she  had 
news  of  his  son,  and  begged  him  to  give  her  instant 
notice  of  his  return  from  Scotland. 
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Day  after  day  passed,  and  he  did  not  write  to  her. 
She  began  to  chafe,  and  then  to  pine.  Her  father 
saw,  and  came  to  a  conclusion  that  her  marriage 
with  Arthur  ought  to  be  hastened.  He  resolved  to 
act  quietly  but  firmly  towards  that  end. 


CHAPTER    LVI. 

Up  to  this  time  Helen's  sex,  and  its  attributes,  had 
been  a  great  disadvantage  to  her.  She  had  been 
stopped  on  the  very  threshold  of  her  inquiry  by 
petty  difficulties,  which  a  man  would  have  soon  sur- 
mounted. But  one  fine  day  the  scale  gave  a  little 
turn,  and  she  made  a  little  discovery,  thanks  to  her 
sex.  "Women,  whether  it  is  that  they  are  born  to 
be  followed,  or  are  accustomed  to  be  followed,  seem 
to  have  eyes  in  the  backs  of  their  heads,  and  instinct 
to  divine  when  somebody  is  after  them.  This  inex- 
perienced girl,  who  had  missed  seeing  many  things 
our  readers  have  seen,  observed  in  merely  passing 
her  window  a  seedy  man  in  the  courtyard  of  the  ho- 
tel. Would  you  believe  it,  she  instantly  recognized 
the  man  who  had  opened  her  cab-door  for  her  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Quick  as  lightning  it  passed 
through  her  mind,  "  Why  do  I  see  the  same  figure 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  at  Charing  Cross."  At 
various  intervals  she  passed  the  window ;  and  twice 
she  saw  the  man  again.  She  pondered,  and  deter- 
mined to  try  a  little  experiment.  Robert  Penfold, 
it  may  be  remembered,  had  mentioned  an  expert  as 
one  of  the  persons  she  was  to  see.  She  had  looked 
for  his  name  in  the  Directory;  but  experts  were  not 
down  in  the  book.  Another  fatality  !  Hut  at  last 
she  had  found  Underclitf,  a  lithographer,  and  she 
fancied  that  must  be  the  same  person.  She  did  not 
hope  to  learn  much  from  him  ;  the  newspapers  said 
his  evidence  had  caused  a  smile.  She  had  a  dis- 
tinct object  in  visiting  him,  the  nature  of  which  will 
appear.  She  ordered  a  cab,  and  dressed  herself. 
She  came  down,  and  entered  the  cab  ;  but,  instead  of 
telling  the  man  where  to  drive,  she  gave  him  a  slip 
of  paper,  containing  the  address  of  the  lithographer. 
"  Drive  there,"  said  she,  a  little  mysteriously.  The 
cabman  winked,  suspecting  an  intrigue,  and  went 
off  to  the  place.  There  she  learned  Mr.  UnderclifT 
had  moved  to  Frith  Street,  Soho,  number  not  known. 
She  told  the  cabman  to  drive  slowly  up  and  down 
the  street,  but  could  not  find  the  name.  At  last  she 
observed  some  lithographs  in  a  window.  She  let 
the  cabman  go  all  down  the  street,  then  stopped 
him,  and  paid  him  off.  She  had  no  sooner  done  this 
than  she  walked  very  briskly  back,  and  entered  the 
little  shop,  and  inquired  for  Mr.  Underclift".  He  was 
out,  and  not  expected  back  for  an  hour.  "  I  will 
wait,"  said  Helen  ;  and  she  sat  down  with  her  head 
upon  her  white  hand.  A  seedy  man  passed  the  win- 
dow rapidly  with  a  busy  air ;  and,  if  his  eye  shot  a 
glance  into  the  shop,  it  was  so  slight  and  careless 
nobody  could  suspect  he  was  a  spy,  and  had  done 
his  work  effectually  as  he  flashed  by.  In  that  mo- 
ment the  young  lady,  through  the  chink  of  her  fin- 
gers, which  she  had  opened  for  that  purpose,  not 
only  recognized  the  man,  but  noticed  his  face,  his 
hat,  his  waistcoat,  his  dirty  linen,  and  the  pin  in  his 
neck-tie. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  she,  and  flushed  to  the  brow. 

She  lifted  up  her  head  and  became  conscious  of  a 
formidable  old  woman,  who  was  standing  behind  the 
counter  at  a  side  door,  eying  her  with  the  severest 
scrutiny.     This  old  woman  was  tall  and  thin,  and 


had  a  fine  face,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  femi- 
nine enough :  but  the  forehead  and  brows  were 
alarming.  Though  her  hair  was  silvery,  the  brows 
were  black  and  shaggy,  and  the  forehead  was  divid- 
ed by  a  vertical  furrow  into  two  temples.  Under 
those  shaggy  eyebrows  shone  dark-gray  eyes,  that 
passed  for  black  with  most  people ;  and  those  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Helen,  reading  her.  Helen's  light- 
hazel  eyes  returned  their  gaze.  She  blushed,  and, 
still  looking,  said,  "  Pray,  madam,  can  I  see  Mr. 
Undercliff '?  " 

"  My  son  is  out  for  the  day,  miss,"  said  the  old 
lady,  civilly. 

4k  O,  dear !  how  unfortunate  I  am ! "  said  Helen 
with  a  sigh. 

"  He  comes  back  to-nightv  You  can  see  him  to- 
morrow at  ten  o'clock:  A  question  of  handwrit- 
ing?" 

M  Not  exactly,"  said  Helen  ;  "  but  he  was  witness 
in  favor  of  a  person,  I  know  was  innocent." 

"  But  he  was  found  guilty,"  said  the  other  with 
cool  keenness. 

''  Yes,  madam  :  and  he  has  no  friend  to  clear  him 
but  me  :  a  poor  weak  girl,  baffled  and  defeated  which- 
ever way  I  turn."     She  began  to  cry. 

The  old  woman  looked  at  her  crying  with  that 
steady  composure  which  marks  her  sex  on  these  oc- 
casions; and,  when  she  was  better,  said  quietly, 
"  You  are  not  so  weak  as  you  think."  She  added, 
after  a  while,  "  If  you  wish  to  retain  my  son,  you 
had  better  leave  a  fee." 

M  With  pleasure,  madam.     What  is  the  fee  ?" 

"  Ope  guinea.  Of  course,  there  is  a  separate 
charge  for  any  work  he  may  do  for  you." 

"  That  is  but  reasonable,  madam."  And  with  this 
she  paid  the  fee,  and  rose  to  go. 

"  Shall  I  send  any  one  home  with  you?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Helen.     "  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  you  are  followed,  and  because  you  are 
not  used  to  be  followed." 

••  Why,  how  did  you  find  that  out?" 

"  By  your  face,  when  a  man  passed  the  window,  — 
a  shabby-genteel  fellow ;  he  was  employed  by  some 
gentleman,  no  doubt.  Such  faces  as  yours  will  be 
followed  in  London.  If  you  feel  uneasy,  miss,  I  will 
put  on  my  bonnet,  and  see  you  home." 

Helen  was  surprised  at  this  act  of  substantial 
civility  from  the  Gorgon.  "  O,  thank  you,  Mrs. 
UnderclifT,"  said  she.  "  No,  I  am  not  the  least 
afraid.  Let  them  follow  me,  I  am  doing  nothing 
that  I  am  ashamed  of.  Indeed,  I  am  glad  I  am 
thought  worth  the  trouble  of  following.  It  shows 
me  I  am  not  so  thoroughly  contemptible.  Good- 
by,  and  many  thanks.     Ten  o'clock  to-morrow." 

And  she  walked  home  without  looking  once  be- 
hind her  till  the  Hotel  was  in  sight ;  then  she  stopped 
at  a  shop-window,  and  in  a  moment  her  swift  eye 
embraced  the  whole  landscape.  But  the  shabby- 
genteel  man  was  nowhere  in  sight 


CHAPTER  LVn. 

When  Joseph  Wylie  disappeared  from  the  scene, 
Nancy  Rouse  made  a  discovery,  which  very  often 
follows  the  dismissal  of  a  suitor,  —  that  she  was  con- 
siderably more  attached  to  him  than  she  had  thought. 
The  house  became  dull,  the  subordinate  washer- 
women languid :  their  taciturnity  irritated  and  de- 
pressed Nancy  by  turns. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  Michael  Penfold  discovered 
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that  Helen  had  come  back  safe.  He  came  into  her 
parlor,  beaming  with  satisfaction,  and  told  her  of  the 
good  news.  It  gave  her  immense  delight  at  first. 
But,  when  she  had  got  used  to  her  joy  on  that  score, 
she  began  to  think  she  had  used  Joe  Wylie  very  ill. 
Now  that  Helen  was  saved,  she  could  no  longer 
realize  that  Wylie  was  so  very  much  to  blame. 

She  even  persuaded  herself  that  his  disappearance 
was  the  act  of  a  justly  offended  man :  and,  as  he 
belonged  to  a  class,  of  whose  good  sense  she  had  a 
poor  opinion,  she  was  tormented  with  fears  that  he 
would  do*  some  desperate  act,  — drown  himself,  or  go 
to  sea ;  or,  worst  of  all,  marry  some  trollop.  She 
became  very  anxious  and  unhappy.  Before  this 
misfortune  she  used  to  go  about  singing  the  first 
verse  of  a  song,  and  whistling  the  next,  like  any 
ploughboy ;  an  eccentric  performance,  but  it  made 
the  house  gay.  Now  both  song  and  whistle  were 
suspended !  and,  instead,  it  was  all  hard  work  and 
hard  crying;  turn  about. 

She  attached  herself  to  Michael  Penfold  because 
he  had  known  trouble,  and  was  sympathetic :  and 
these  two  opened  their  hearts  to  one  another,  and 
formed  a  friendship  that  was  very  honest  and  touch- 
ing. 

The  scene  of  their  conversation  and  mutual  con- 
solation was  Nancy's  parlor  ;  a  little  mite  of  a  room 
she  had  partitioned  off  from  her  business.  "  For," 
said  she,  "  a  lady  I  '11  be,  —  after  my  work  is  done, 

—  if  it  is  only  in  a  cupboard."  The  room  had  a 
remarkably  large  fireplace,  which  had  originally 
warmed  the  whole  floor,  but  now  was  used  as  a 
ventilator  only.  The  gas  would  have  been  stifling 
without  it.  As  for  lighting  a  fire  in  it,  that  was  out 
of  the  question. 

On  a  certain  evening,  soon  after  Mr.  Penfold's 
return  from  Scotland,  the  pair  sat  over  their  tea, 
and  the  conversation  fell  on  the  missing  sweetheart. 
Michael  had  been  thinking  it  over,  and  was  full  of 
encouragement.     He  said  :  — 

"  Miss  Rouse,  something  tells  me  that,  if  poor  Mr. 
Wylie  could  only  know  your  heart,  he  would  turn 
up  again  directly.  What  wo  ought  to  do  is  to  send 
someoody  to  look  for  him  in  all  the  sailors'  haunts : 
some  sharp  fellow,  —  dear  me,  what  a  knocking  they 
keep  up  next  door ! " 

"  O,  that  is  always  the  way  when  one  wants  a 
quiet  chat.  Drat  the  woman !  I  '11  have  her  in- 
dicted." 

u  No,  you  won't,  Miss  Rouse  :  she  is  a  poor  soul, 
and  has  got  no  business  except  letting  lodgings; 
she  is  not  like  you.  But  I  do  hope  she  will  be  so 
kind  as  not  to  come  quite  through  the  wall." 

"Dear  heart!"  said  Nancy,  "go  on,  and' never 
mind  her  noise,  which  it  is  worse  than  a  horgan- 
grinder." 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  can't  find  him  that  way,  I  say, 

—  Advertise." 

"  Me ! "  cried  Nancy,  turning  very  red.  "  Do  I 
look  like  a  woman  as  would  advertise  for  a 
man  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am  : '  quite  the  reverse.  But  what  I 
mean  is,  you  might  put  in  something  not  too  plain. 
For  instance :  If  J.  W.  will  return  to  N.  R,  all 
will  be  forgotten  and  forgiven." 

"He'd  have  the  upper  hand  of  me  for  life,"  said 
Nancy.  ^  "No,  no;  I  won't  advertise  for  the  fool. 
What  right  had  he  to  run  off  at  the  first  word  ?  He 
ought  to  know  my  bark  is  worse  than  my  bite  by 
this  time.     You  can,  though." 

"  Me  bite,  ma'am  ?  "  said  the  old  gentleman. 

M  Bite  ?  no :  advertise,  since  you  're  so  fond  of  it 


Come,  you  sit  down  and  write  one ;  and  I  '11  pay  for 
it,  for  that  matter." 

Michael  sat  down,  and  drew  up  the  following  : 
"  If  Mr.  Joseph  Wylie  will  call  on  Michael  Penfold, 
at  No.  3,  E.  C,  he  will  hear  of  something  to  his  ad- 
vantage." 

"  To  his  advantage  ? "  said  Nancy,  doubtfullv. 
"Why  not  tell  him  the  truth?" 

"  Why,  that  is  the  truth,  ma'am.  Is  n't  to  his  ad- 
vantage to  be  reconciled  to  an  honest,  virtuous, 
painstaking  lady,  that  honors  him  with  her  affection 
—  and  me  with  her  friendship  ?  Besides,  it  is  the 
common  form ;  and  there  is  nothing  like  sticking  to 
form." 

"  Mr.  Penfold,"  said  Nancy, "  any  one  can  see  you 
was  born  a  gentleman ;  and  I  am  a  deal  prouder  to 
have  you  and  your  washing,  than  I  should  him  as 
pays  you  your  wages  :  pale  eyes,  —  pale  hair,  —  pale 
eyebrows,  —  I  would  n't  trust  him  to  mangle  a 
duster." 

"  O  Miss  Rouse  !  Pray,  don't  disparage  my  good 
master  to  me." 

"  I  can't  help  it,  sir :  thought  is  free,  especially  in 
this  here  compartment.  Better  speak  one's  mind 
than  die  o'  the  sulks.  So  shut  your  ear  when  my 
music  jars.  But  one  every  other  day  is  enough :  if 
he  won't  come  back  for  that,  why  he  must  go,  and  I 
must  look  out  for  another ;  there 's  as  good  fish  in  the 
sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it.  Still,  I  '11  not  deny  I 
have  a  great  respect  for  poor  Joe.  O  Mr.  Penfold, 
what  shall  I  do  !     Oh,    oh,   oh !  " 

"  There,  there,"  said  Michael,  "  I  '11  put  this  into 
the  Times  every  day." 

"  You  are  a  good  soul,  Mr.  Penfold.  Oh  —  oh, 
oh!" 

When  he  had  finished  the  advertisement  in  a 
clerkly  hand,  and  she  had  finished  her  cry.  she  felt 
comparatively  comfortable,  and  favored  Mr.  Penfold 
with  some  reflections. 

"  Dear  heart,  Mr.  Penfold,  how  you  and  I  do 
take  to  one  another,  to  be  sure.  But  so  we  ought : 
for  we  are  honest  folk,  the  pair,  and  has  had  a  hard 
time.  Don't  it  never  strike  you  rather  curious  that 
two  thousand  pounds  was  at  the  bottom  of  both  our 
troubles,  yourn  and  mine  ?  I  might  have  married 
Joe  and  been  a  happy  woman  with  him ;  but  the 
devil  puts  in  my  head —  There  you  go  again  ham- 
mering !  Life  ain't  worth  having  next  door  to  that 
lodging-house.  Drat  the  woman,  if  she  must  peck, 
why  don't  she  go  in  the  churchyard  and  peck  her 
own  grave  ;  which  we  shall  never  be  quiet  till  she  is 
there:  and  these  here  gimcrack  houses,  they  won't 
stand  no  more  pecking  at  than  a  soap-sud.  —  Ay, 
that 's  what  hurts  me," Mr.  Penfold  :  the  Lord  had 
given  him  and  me  health  and  strength  and  honesty  ; 
our  betters  had  wed  for  love  and  wrought  for  money, 
as  the  saying  is ;  but  I  must  go  again  Nature,  that 
cried  '  Come  couple' ;  and  must  bargain  for  two  thou- 
sand pounds.  So  now  I  've  lost  the  man,  and  not 
got  the  money,  nor  never  shall :  and,  if  I  had,  I  'd 
burn  —  Ah  —  ah  —  ah  —  ah  —  ah !  " 

This  tirade  ended  in  stifled  screams  of  terror, 
caused  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  human  hand, 
in  a  place  and  in  a  manner  well  adapted  to  shake 
the  stoutest  laundress's  nerves. 

This  hand  came  through  the  brickwork  of  the 
chimney-place,  and  there  remained  a  moment  or 
two:  then  slowly  retired,  and,  as  it  retired,  some- 
thing was  heard  to  fall  upon  the  shavings  and  tinsel 
of  the  fireplace. 

Nancy,  by  a  feminine  impulse,  put  her  hands 
before  her  face,  to  hide  this  supernatural  hand ;  and, 
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when  she  found  courage  to  withdraw  them,  and  glare 
at  the  place,  there  was  no  aperture  whatever  in  the 
brick-work ;  and,  consequently,  the  hand  appeared 
to  have  traversed  the  solid  material,  both  coming 
and  troing. 

"  O  Mr.  Penfolds,"  cried  Nancy ;  "  I  'm  a  sinful 
woman.  This  comes  of  talking  of  the  devil  arter 
sunset " ;  and  she  sat  trembling  so  that  the  very 
floor  shook. 

Mr.  Penfold's  nerves  were  not  strong.  He  and 
Nancy  both  huddled  together  for  mutual  protection, 
and  their  faces  had  not  a  vestige  of  color  left  in 
them. 

However,  after  a  period  of  general  paralysis,  Pen- 
fold  whispered :  — 

"  I  heard  it  drop  something  on  the  shavings." 

"  Then  we  shall  be  all  in  a  blaze  o'  brimstone," 
shrieked  Nancy,  wringing  her  hands. 

And  they  waited  to  see. 

Then,  M  no  conflagration  took  place,  Mr.  Penfold 
got  up,  and  s;iid  he  must  go  and  see  what  it  was  the 
hand  had  dropped. 

Nancy,  in  whom  curiosity  was  beginning  to  battle 
with  terror,  let  him  go  to  the  fireplace  without  a 
word  of  objection,  and  then  cried  out,  — 

"Don't  go  anigh  it,  sir;  it  will  do  you  a  mischief; 
don't  touch  it  whatever.     Take  the  tvnr/.<." 

He  took  the  tongs,  and  presently  flung  into  the 
middle  of  the  room  a  small  oilskin  packet.  This, 
as  it  lay  on  the  ground,  they  both  eyed  like  two 
deer  glowering  at  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  and  ready  to 
leap  back  over  the  moon  if  it  should  show  signs  of 
biting.  But  oilskin  is  not  preternatural,  nor  has 
tradition  connected  it,  however  remotely,  with  the 
Enemy  of  man. 

Consequently,  a  great  revulsion  took  place  in 
Nancy,  and  ine  paved  from  fear  to  indignation  at 
having  been  frightened  - 

8he  ran  to  the  fireplace,  and,  putting  her  head 
up  the  chimney,  screamed,  •'  Heave  your  dirt  where 
you  heave  your  love,  ye  Brazen ! " 

While  she  was  objurgating  her  neighbor,  whom, 
with  feminine  justice,  she  held  responsible  for  every 
act  done  in  her  house,  Pentbld  undid  the  packet,  and 
Nancy  :  turned  to  her  seat,  with  her  mind  more  at 
ease,  to  examine  the  contents. 

••  Beck-note*  '"  cried  Penfold. 

"  Ay."  said  Nancy,  incredulously,  "  they  do  look 
like  1  t,  and  feel  like  'em;  but   frhey   ain't 

wrote  like  them.     Bank-notes  ain't  wrote  black  like 
that  in  the  left-hand  corner." 

Penfold  explained. 

'■  Ten-pound  notes  are  not,  nor  fives ;  but  large 
notes  are.     These  are  all  fifties." 

"Fifrv  whats?" 

"  Fifty  pounds." 

"  What,  each  of  them  bits  of  paper  worth  fifty 
pounds  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Let  us  count  them  ;  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,-0  Lord!  — 
20.  Why,  it  is  two  thousand  pounds — just  two 
thousand  pounds.  It  is  the  very  sum  that  ruined 
me :  it  did  not  belong  to  me,  and  it 's  being  in  the 
house  ruined  my  poor  Robert.  And  this  does 
not  belong  to  you.  Lock  all  the  doors,  bar  all 
the  windows,  and  burn  them  before  the  police 
come." 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  said  Nancy,  "  wait  a  bit." 

They  sat  on  each  side  of  the  notes ;  Penfold  agi- 
tated and  terrified,  Nancy  confounded  and  per- 
plexed. 

[To  be  continued.] 


A  VISIT  TO  A  DESPISED  NOVELIST. 

[Translated  for  Every  Saturday  from  the  Gartenlaube.] 

Paul  de  Kock,  the  romancist,  so  well  known  in 
Europe  and  America,  but  whose  books  I  would  not 
recommend  to  boarding-school  misses,  lives  in  a 
small  house  on  the  Boulevard  St.  Martin.  A  dark 
staircase  leads  to  his  rooms,  which  are  quite  small, 
and  furnished  in  a  very  plain  style.  lie  received 
me  very  cordially,  shaking  hands  with  me,  and  con- 
ducted me  to  his  study,  which,  at  the  same  time,  is 
his  bedchamber,  and  so  narrow  and  full  of  clothes 
and  all  sorts  of  trumpery  that  some  time  elapsed  be- 
fore he  could  remove  a  heavy  pile  of  things  from  a 
chair,  and  offer  it  to  me.  I  seated  myself  by  his 
side,  in  front  of  the  dusty  old  writing-table,  and  we 
commenced  chatting.  I  told  him  that  his  name  was 
well  known  in  Germany,  and  that  —  at  least  in  my 
youth  —  he  was  studied  in  some  pf  the  gymnasiums 
of  my  fatherland  far  more  eagerly  than  Homer, 
Virgil,  Thucydides,  and  Tacitus,  and  that  it  was  his 
fault  if  so  many  physicians  and  lawyers  in  Germany 
were  now  possessed  of  less  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  I  lorn  an  classics  than  they  ought  to  be. 

He  smiled,  and  remarked  with  evident  satisfaction 
that  this  did  not  surprise  him ;  he  said  his  books 
were  read  in  every  country  of  Europe,  but  nowhere 
more  extensively  than  in  America.  "  And  why 
should  people  not  read  my  books  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  I  am  gay,  sprightly,  and  natural.  I  endeavor  to 
entertain  my  readers  in  a  pleasant  manner.  I  am 
utterly  Apposed  to  violent  scenes  in  novels.  The 
description  of  bloody  horrors  is  decidedly  distasteful 
I  intend  to  make  my  readers  laugh,  and  not 
shudder  ;  and  when  I  happen  to  glance  over  a  novel 
by  Paul  Feval  or  Ponson  du  Terrail,  I  am  really  at 
;o  understand  how  French  readers  can  be  par- 
tial to  them." 

He  seemed  to  be  indignant  that  the  two  roman- 
cists  whom  I  have  just  mentioned  had  already  re- 
:  the  cress  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  while  he 
himself,  after  a  literary  career  of  nearly  two  genera- 
tions, had  not  yet  got  a  red  ribbon  wherewith  to 
adorn  his  button-hole.  To  understand  this  griev- 
ance of  his,  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  the  im- 
portance attached,  in  France,  to  the  cross  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor.  It  is  assuredly  no  great  pecuniary 
advantage  for  French  authors  and  artists  to  possess 
this  order,  for  it  does  not  always  protect  them  from 
poverty  and  distress  ;  but  it  is  a  positive  misfortune 
for  them  not  to  possess  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  after  reaching  a  certain  age ;  for  the  pub- 
lic considers  the  absence  of  the  order  in  such  cases 
as  an  irrefutable  proof  of  an  unsuccessful  and  mis- 
guided talent.  Foreign  orders  afford  no  compensa- 
tion for  the  want  of  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
or ;  and  I  know  in  Paris  several  artists  who  possess 
a  considerable  number  of  foreign  orders,  but  do  not 
wear  them  because  they  were  never  decorated  with 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

"  I  am  often  charged  with  having  written  obscene 
books,"  said  Paul  de  Kock,  after  a  pause ;  "  but 
those  who  prefer  this  charge  do  me  injustice.  I 
depict  the  life  and  peculiarities  of  certain  elements 
of  the  population  of  Paris  with  a  bold  pen,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  entertaining  my  readers  in  a  pleasant 
manner.  This  may  be  deemed  an  insignificant  lit- 
erary merit,  and  I  do  not  think  of  quarrelling  with 
anybody  about  it.  I  write  neither  for  misses'  board- 
ing-schools, nor  for  nunneries ;  but  I  am  not  an  im- 
moral author.  I  do  not  defend  vice,  meanness,  and 
rascality.     I  am  not  an  advocate  of  adultery,  fraud. 
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and  reckless  covetousness ;  and  when  I  read  the 
novels,  and  see  the  plays  performed,  which  have 
been  published  here  for  ten  years  past,  my  surprise 
at  the  charges  preferred  against  my  books  is  very 
natural." 

I  replied  to  him  that  he  was  perfectly  justified  in 
what  he  said ;  and  told  him,  in  order  to  put  him  in 
good  humor,  that  I  had  once,  in  Germany,  spent  a 
whole  month  in  the  summer-time  in  reading  his 
novels,  —  the  titles  of  which  I  mentioned  to  him. 

"  They  are  all  old  things.  You  have  scarcely 
read  a  dozen  of  my  novels,  and  I  have  written  up- 
wards of  a  hundred.  You  see,"  he  added,  after  a 
few  seconds,  pointing  to  the  book-shelves  above  his 
writing-desk,  — "  you  see  that  you  have  read  only 
a  few  of  the  books  which  I  have  written." 

I  perceived,  to  my  astonishment,  that  his  library 
consisted  almost  exclusively  of  his  own  works  ;  that 
in  the  small  room  he  was  surrounded  by  the  chil- 
dren of  his  own  muse,  and  that  he  contemplated 
them  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  happy  father. 

"  I  believe  I  have  not  been  idle,"  he  said,  with 
evident  self-satisfaction.  "  I  published  my  first 
work  fifty-six  years  ago,  when  I  had  just  completed 
my  seventeenth  year  ;  and  I  do  not,  by  any  means, 
intend  to  lay  down  my  pen.  "Writing  is  to  me  a 
necessity,  which  I  satisfy  every  day  with  pleasure, 
and  without  any  effort  whatever." 

He  showed  me  the  manuscript  of  a  novel  upon 
which  he  was  at  work,  and  smiled  very  pleasantly 
when  I  admired  the  very  plain  and  almost  elegant 
handwriting ;  only  a  few  words  in  the  manuscript 
were  altered. 

"  It  is  but  rarely  that  I  correct  a  word,  and  al- 
most never  do  I  alter  a  sentence.  I  write  every  day 
several  hours,  and,  when  I  have  completed  a  novel, 
it  is  sent  to  the  printing-office.  My  novels  do  not 
offer  any  difficulties  whatever  to  the  compositors. 
I  do  not  feel  any  decrease  of  the  vigor  of  my 
mental  faculties,"  he  remarked  after  a  while ;  "  and 
you  will  satisfy  yourself  that  my  imagination  is 
still  fresh  and  vivid  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  of 
reading  my  latest  novel,  '  Le  Professeur  Ticke- 
claque.' " 

He  opened  the  window,  and  invited  me  to  survey 
with  him  the  Boulevards. 

"  My  rooms  are  small,  but  very  pleasant :  they 
allow  me  a  very  fine  prospect  over  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  bustling  parts  of  Paris.  I  spend 
every  day  several  hours  at  my  open  window,  and 
the  passers  by  furnish  me  with  material  for  my  nov- 
els. But  there  is  still  another  reason  why  I  should 
not  like  to  leave  these  rooms,  in  which  I  have 
already  lived  for  forty-seven  years  past.  My  house 
lies  between  two  theatres,  —  the  Porte  St.  Martin 
and  the  Ambigu  Comique,  —  both  of  which  I  like  to 
visit.  For  let  me  tell  you  that  I  am  also  a  drama- 
tist, and  have  written  upwards  of  a  hundred  vaude- 
villes, partly  alone,  and  partly  in  conjunction  with 
some  friends.  You  may  easily  imagine  how  disa- 
greeable it  must  be  to  me  that  M.  Haussmann,  in 
his  indomitable  monomania  of  beautifying  Paris, 
tore  down  the  six  theatres  on  the  Boulevard  du 
Crime,  before  which  the  life  and  character  of  the 
people  of  Paris  displayed  themselves  every  night  in 
so  interesting  a  manner.  Now  all  is  hushed  and 
deserted  there.  It  is  true,  the  appearance  of  Paris 
is  improved  ;  but  I  prefer  the.  old  Paris,  whose  jolly, 
laughing  population  is  being  driven  more  and  more 
from  the  centre  of  the  city  to  its  extremities.  Ow- 
ing to  the  recent  improvements,  Paris  has  become 
more  aristocratic,  but  withal  colder  and  graver.     I 


find  that  the  Parisians  laugh  a  great  deal  less  now- 
adays than  they  did  formerly,  and  I  regret  it  sin- 
cerely. As  a  Frenchman  I  love  gayety,  and  I 
would  not  have  us  lose  it." 

He  continued  for  some  time  in  a  similar  strain, 
and  told  me  then  that  he  visited  the  theatres,  or 
played  a  rubber  of  whist,  every  night.  "  In  former 
years,"  he  added,  "  I  frequently  went  to  La  Chau- 
miere ;  now  I  go  a  few  times  a  year  to  the  Closeries 
des  Lilas  to  see  the  gay  youth  of  Paris  dance.  The 
spectacle  delights  me,  and  makes  me  forget  the  pain 
which  the  gout  causes  to  my  poor  limbs." 

He  showed  me  his  hands,  which  were  covered  with 
countless  gout-knots ;  but  when  I  expressed  my  com- 
passion for  him,  he  laughed,  and  declared  that  he  did 
not  deserve  it.  He  said  he  was  otherwise  in  excellent 
health  and  very  active,  and  his  predilection  for 
merry  young  folks  showed  that  his  heart  was  not  yet 
shrivelled  up.  "  He  alone  is  old,"  he  said,  "  who  no 
longer  rejoices  with  merry  young  people ;  for  he 
forgets  that  he  himself  was  young.  I  do  not  forget 
it,  and,  on  seeing  a  grisette  whirling  around  in  the 
mazes  of  the  dance,  I  call  to  mind  the  beautiful  time 
when  I  myself  danced  every  night  after  having 
caused  my  pen  to  run  across  the  paper  all  day 
long." 

When  I  told  him  that  people  no  longer  believed 
in  the  existence  of  grisettes,  he  almost  waxed  wroth. 

"  The  grisettes  have  not  disappeared,"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  the  pretty  little  creatures  who  toil  all 
day,  attend  to  their  roses  in  their  humble  garrets,  or 
feed  their  canary-birds,  and  do  not  take  much  more 
food  than  their  canary-birds,  —  these  creatures,  I 
say,  have  not  become  extinct,  but  they  are  no  longer 
spoken  of.  The  authors  of  the  present  time  prefer 
talking  about  women  who  ride  impudently  around  in 
brilliant  carriages,  and  who,  covered  with  diamonds, 
sit  in  the  most  conspicuous  boxes  of  the  theatres, 
exhibiting  their  charms,  and  staring  around  with 
brazen  effrontery.  The  grisette,  who  so  often  gives 
away  her  heart  recklessly,  but  never  sells  it,  lives, 
as  before,  in  the  quarters  of  the  working-men,  where 
there  is  by  far  more  virtue  and  self-abnegation  than 
the.  writers  of  to-day  deem  possible." 

Paul  de  Kock  owns  a  small  farm  in  the  neighbor- 
ing village  of  Romainville,  where  he  passes  the 
summer  months,  and,  as  he  said  jocularly,  occupies 
himself  with  horticulture,  without  knowing  more 
about  it  than  a  Parisian  who  never  leaves  his  part 
of  the  city.  "  I  like  to  take  care  of  plants,"  he  re- 
marked, "  and  it  agrees  with  me ;  but  whether  my 
treatment  agrees  as  well  with  the  plants  is  quite 
another  question." 

Paul  de  Kock  is  descended  from  a  Dutchman, 
who,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  married  a  Pa- 
risian lady.  He  said,  "  I  have  a  great  deal  of  my 
mother's  character  in  my  temper,  and  very  little  of 
that  of  my  father.  There  is  nothing  Dutch  about 
me,  for  which  I  am  sincerely  thankful  to  the  Crea- 
tor. On  spending,  once,  a  day  with  some  Dutch 
relatives  of  mine,  I  yawned  myself  nearly  to  death. 
The  Dutch  are  cold  and  phlegmatic,  and  look  as 
though  they  were  mourners  at  a  funeral ;  and  that 
is  a  sufficient  reason  to  arouse  my  antipathy." 

He  cordially  shook  hands  with  me  when  I  rose  to 
go,  and  told  me  repeatedly  how  glad  he  was  to  hear 
that  he  was  not  forgotten  abroad. 

Paul  de  Kock's  appearance  does  not  show  that 
he  is  an  author;  his  round,  and  by  no  means  ex- 
pressive face,  conveys  the  impression,  despite  the 
large  gray  mustache,  that  he  is  a  retired  shop- 
keeper.    The  critics  underrate  his  merits  as  a  ro- 
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mancist.  It  is  true,  idealism  and  a  higher  view 
of  life  are  wanting  to  him,  nor  is  he  distinguished 
for  an  elegant  style  ;  however,  he  is  inimitable  in 
the  delineation  of  the  peculiarities  of  certain  ele- 
ments of  the  people,  and  abounds  in  ludicrous  ideas 
and  sallies.  That  he  often  repeats  himself  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  considering  the  limited  sphere 
which  furnishes  him  with  heroes  and  heroines. 
Still,  there  is  bottom  enough  in  his  books  to  afford 
some  agreeable  hours  even  to  grave  men.  I  know 
a  celebrated  German  savant,  who,  during  a  very 
painful  and  obstinate  rheumatic  disease,  was  agree- 
ably amused  and  diverted  by  Paul  de  Kock's 
novels. 

Paul  de  Kock  may  boast  of  having  been  eagerly 
read  and  admired  by  one  of  the  Popes.  Gregory 
XVI.  read  all  his  novels,  and  esteemed  liim  so  highly 
that  he  used  to  propound  to  every  Parisian  who 
was  introduced  to  him  the  question,  "  Como  sta  il 
caro  S Ignore  Paolo  de  Kock  ?  "  (How  is  dear  M. 
Paul  de  Kock?) 

It  is  said,  when  Lamartine  had  an  audience  with 
this  Pope,  Gregory  XVI.  Bald  to  him,  "I  hear  that 
you  are  a  man  of  talent,  and  have  already  written 
a  number  of  pretty  things.  But  how  is  your  illus- 
trious countryman,  Paul  de  Kock  ?  " 


HORSE-FLESH. 

Certain'  adventurous  gentlemen  have  lately  been 
eating  the  meat  hitherto  merred  for  dogs  and 
starving  garrisons,  and  have  taken  some  credit  to 
themselves  tor  having  imperilled  their  vile  bodies  for 
the  public  weal,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  been  aware 
that  their  exploit  may  have  put  soul  and  estate  also 
in  jeopardy.  Had  the  recent  horse  banquets  taken 
place  at  an  earlier  period  of  English  history,  every 
man  present  would  have  incurred  grave  religious, 
legal,  and  social  disabilities;  in  fact,  in  the  existing 
hazy  state  of  English  ecclesiastical  law,  it  is  by  DO 
means  certain  that  all  these  innovators  are  not  //>«> 
esu  excommunicate,  for  the  opinion  of  ancient 
Christendom  is  very  decided  on  the  point,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  mediaeval  Church  has  been  most  un- 
mistakably set  tbrth  by  the  voice  of  councils,  popes, 
and  archbishops.  "  Ignorantia  legis  neminem  ex- 
cusat"  is  the  stern  maxim  of  the  state.  The  regu- 
lations of  the  Church  have  always  been  more  elastic  : 
and  the  canons  against  the  eaters  of  unclean  and 
forbidden  meats  imposed  mild  penances  upon  igno- 
rant transgressors.  This  ignorance  we  propose  to 
remove,  and  we  shall  proceed  to  marshal  such  an 
array  of  hostile  authorities  in  Church  and  State  as 
will  daunt  the  most  thorough-going  partisan  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  English  public  has 
tasted  horse.  Although  spoken  of  with  loathing  for 
the  last  thousand  years,  in  the  eighth  century  it  was 
common,  if  not  fashionable;  for  St.  Egbert,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  a  friend  of  Venerable  Bede,  in  a 
sort  of  episcopal  charge,  gives  very  minute  directions 
what  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid.  He  says,  "  It  is  law- 
ful to  eat  fish  that  have  died  a  natural  death,  but 
not  birds  or  any  other  animals  which  have  been  suf- 
focated in  nets,  or  have  been  torn  by  a  hawk.  I  do 
not  forbid  horse-flesh,  although  many  families  object 
to  it.  He  adds  the  valuable  suggestion,  that  boiled 
herring  is  good  for  a  fever,  and  peppered  gall  excel- 
lent for  a  sore  mouth.  But  the  fathers  of  the  En- 
glish Church  soon  began  to  set  their  faces  against 
the  practice,  as  we  see  by  a  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Culcheth  in  Lancashire,  held  A.  d.  785  :  — 


"  Let  every  good  Christian  fling  from  him  all  re- 
mains of  pagan  customs.  The  very  garments  ye 
wear  are  those  of  the  heathen  whom  by  God's  grace 
ye  have  cast  out  of  the  land.  Ye  cast  lots,  and 
very  many  of  you  eat  horses,  which  is  a  thing  done 
by  no  Eastern  Christian ;  refrain  from  this  habit." 

The  heathens  referred  to  are,  of  course,  the  Danes, 
who  are  prematurely  said  to  have  been  expelled,  for 
they  had  only  just  come  and  virtually  never  went 
away.  Why  all  orthodox  Christians  are  said  to  ab- 
stain from  this  food,  and  how  it  came  to  be  spoken 
of  as  a  Danish  abomination,  are  interesting  questions 
for  all  intending  horse-eaters  to  consider. 

It  was  on  account  of  the  very  prominent  part  as- 
signed to  the  horse  by  the  Danes  in  their  public 
worship,  and  further  because  of  strange  magical 
powers  inherent  in  him,  not  derived  from  the  old  re- 
ligion, or  in  any  way  recognized  by  it.  The  scru- 
ples excited  by  these  associations  received  most  of 
their  weight  from  a  feeling  with  which  at  the  pres- 
ent day  we  have  little  sympathy,  —  that  the  soul  of 
man  can  be  stained  by  uncleanliness  in  which  we 
should  be  disposed  to  say  the  body  only  has  taken 
part. 

The  Danes,  like  the  English  of  an  earlier  time, 
and  the  Norsemen  for  centuries  afterwards,  were 
adherents  of  the  old  faith  of  Odin  and  Thor,  once 
held  by  the  common  ancestors  of  them  all  in  the 
forests  of  Germany.  It  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
Romans  and  the  indignation  of  the  early  Christians  ; 
but  we  should  know  little  of  its  nature  were  we 
obliged  to  depend  only  on  the  narratives  of  mission- 
aries and  invaders.  We  have  to  sketch  an  outline 
from  half  a  dozen  lines  of  Tacitus,  and  a  few  notices 
scatttered  about  in  the  letters  of  bishops  in  parlilms, 
far  too  busy  taming  their  unruly  flocks  to  care  about 
preserving  their  uncouth  features  for  the  amusement 
of  posterity :  but  for  color  and  expression  wo  must  go 
to  the  songs  and  sagas  of  the  north,  many  of  which 
are  the  work  of  heathen  authors,  and  most  of  which 
are  full  of  the  spirit  of  paganism.  Nearly  all  of 
have  been  preserved  in  Iceland,  and  some- 
times an  enthusiastic  German  antiquarian  will  hint 
■  tender  regret  that  little  far-away  Iceland  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  longer  undisturbed  by  intruding 
Christianity.  Enough,  however,  has  been  saved 
from  the  wreck  to  give  us  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
old  religion,  and,  in  particular,  to  make  us  under- 
stand why  its  adherents  ate  horse,  and  why  its  per- 
verts did  not. 

These  old  gods  were  not  thought  to  be  careless  of 
mankind,  but  were  always  roaming  over  the  earth, 
putting  down  goblins  and  witchcraft,  causing  war 
or  peace,  and  making  corn  to  grow.  They  delight- 
ed in  the  brave  and  true ;  but  what  pleased  them 
as  much  as  anything  was  liberality  in  bloody  sacri- 
fices. "  I  am  bound  to  aid  him,"  says  the  goddess 
Freya.  "  He  has  raised  me  an  altar,  and  made  it 
red  and  slippery  with  the  blood  of  cattle."  We  are 
told  of  Leif,  one  of  the  discoverers  of  Iceland,  that 
he  never  would  offer  sacrifices,  and  we  know  he 
came  to  a  bad  end.  They  accepted  every  kind  of 
living  offering,  but  delighted  most  in  the  costliest, — 
sheep,  oxen,  horses,  captives,  the  king's  son,  or  the 
king  himself.  When  Earl  Hako  was  sorely  pressed 
by  the  rovers  of  Jom,  he  cried  for  aid  to  his  favorite 
goddess,  but  she  made  no  answer.  Then  he  offered 
a  thrall,  but  she  would  not  listen.  At  last  he  offered 
the  blood  of  his  son,  which  she  graciously  accepted, 
and,  descending  in  a  bodily  shape,  sate  on  the  prow 
of  his  vessel,  with  arrows  darting  from  every  finger. 
And  we  hear  of  an  atrocious  old  king  who  sacrificed 
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one  son  after  another  to  prolong  his  own  life,  and 
died  when  his  subjects  would  not  permit  him  to  kill 
any  more.  If  there  was  a  famine,  it  was  usual  with 
the  Swedes  to  sacrifice  the  king,  just  as  we  turn  out 
a  ministry  in  times  of  disaster. 

But  human  sacrifices  were  made  only  on  very 
great  occasions,  such  as  the  defeat  of  the  Romans 
under  Varus,  or  the  threatened  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  a  country.  The  usual  offering  was 
sheep,  oxen,  or  horses.  Herds  of  these  holy  animals 
were  usually  fed  apart  in  sacred  places  until  their 
time  was  come ;  "  Nemoribus  ac  lucis  candidi  et  nul- 
lo  mortali  opere  contacti,"  says  Tacitus.  They  were 
treated  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  we  are  express- 
ly told  that  to  pull  their  tails  was  an  act  of  daring 
impiety  :  "  Jubaj  aut  cauda?  pilos  convellere  nefari- 
um."  —  Sax.  G.  Probably  every  temple  had  a  sa- 
cred enclosure,  within  which  grazed  the  horses  or 
cattle  of  the  god.  The  particulars  of  one  or  two  of 
these  are  very  interesting.  St.  Willibrod,  an  Eng- 
lish saint  of  the  eighth  century,  came  to  Heligoland 
in  the  course  of  his  missionary  labors.  Here  he 
found  a  meadow,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  spring 
so  holy  that  men  durst  not  speak  while  they  drew 
water  ;  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  layman  so  much  as  to 
touch  the  cattle  that  were  feeding  around  it.  The 
saint  polluted  the  spring  by  baptizing  three  men  in 
it,  and  killed  and  ate  the  holy  cattle,  to  the  horror 
of  the  heathens,  who  thought  to  see  him  smitten 
with  frenzy  or  sudden  death. 

Olaf  Tryggvason  is  said  to  have  found  a  similar 
holy  meadow  in  honor  of  Frey  at  Drontheim,  where 
were  kept  sacred  horses  for  the  god  himself  to  feed 
on.  (We  find  other  stories  of  Frey's  kindliness  in 
eating  and  drinking  with  men.  At  Upsal  he  even 
condescended  to  espouse  a  mortal  maiden.)  Olaf 
mounted  one  of  the  horses,  and  rode  on  him  to  the 
temple,  where  he  defied  the  god,  and  hewed  off  his 
limbs. 

Many  of  these  sacred  animals  have  individual 
histories  of  their  own.  The  following  account  of 
one  of  them  is  taken  from  a  somewhat  rare  Icelandic 
saga :  — 

¥  Hrafnkcll  loved  Frey  best  of  the  gods,  and 
gave  him  half  share  in  all  the  best  things  that  he 
had.  What  he  loved  best  was  a  bay  horse,  half  of 
which  he  gave  to  his  friend  Frey,  calling  it  Frey- 
steed.  He  loved  the  horse  so  dearly,  that  he  swore 
an  oath  he  would  be  the  death  of  him  who  should 
mount  him  without  his  leave."  He  had  fifty  sheep 
and  thirteen  horses,  which  he  gave  in  charge  to  one 
Einar,  bidding  him  beware  of  mounting  Ireysteed, 
or  he  would  be  the  death  of  him ;  but  adding,  he 
might  •ride  any  one  of  his  remaining  twelve  horses 
he  pleased.  One  morning  the  sheep  were  missing, 
and  Einar,  being  in  a  hurry,  rode  after  them  on  the 
sacred  horse,  and  when  he  came  home  "the  horse 
was  all  wet  with  sweat,  and  dripping  from  every 
hair,  and  he  was  mightily  tired:  then  he  turned 
round  twelve  times,  and  neighed  loudly,  and  ran 
down  the  valley  to  Ilrafnkell's  house,  where  he  sat 
at  table :  when  the  horse  came  to  the  door,  he  neighed 
aloud.  Then  said  Hrafnkcll  to  the  woman  that  was 
waiting, '  Go  to  the  door,  for  a  horse  neighed,  and 
it  is  like  the  neighing  of  Freysteed.'  So  she  told 
him  he  was  outside,  in  very  evil  condition.  Then 
out  he  went,  and  saw  Freysteed,  and  said,  '  111  usage 
hast  thou  received,  my  foster-child,  but  thou  hadst 
thy  wits  about  thee  in  coming  to  tell  me :  it  shall  be 
avenged;  so  now  go  home  to  thy  mates.'"  With 
that  ne  turned  about  and  went  home  to  his  herd. 
Next  morning  Hrafnkell  informed  Einar  he  had  the 


highest  regard  for  him  and  his  family,  but  for  his 
oath's  sake  he  felt  he  quite  owed  it  to  himself  and  to 
Frey  to  put  him  to  death  after  what  had  passed ; 
and  he  did  so  forthwith.  The  result  of  this  scrupu- 
lous fulfilment  of  his  vow  was  a  bloody  feud,  in  the 
course  of  which  Einar's  relations  —  who  behaved, 
we  are  told,  with  absurd  leniency  —  hung  up  Hrafn- 
kell and  his  family  by  a  rope  passed  through  their 
ankles,  till  the  blood  ran  into  their  eyes,  stripped 
him  of  all  that  he  had,  and  finally  drowned  poor 
Freysteed  as  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief.  The 
death  of  the  sacred  beast  gave  his  master's  religious 
principles  such  a  shock,  that  he  left  off  saying  his 
prayers  :  "  For,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  see  the  use  of 
worshipping  the  gods  after  this."  But  faith  in  the 
divine  power  of  the  horse  survived  this  blow,  and 
long  afterwards  we  hear  of  another  Freysteed  who 
was  worshipped  by  his  fond  master,  and  who  was 
the  only  horse  in  Western  Iceland  that  durst  draw 
a  sledge  through  the  snow-storm  a  witch  had  con- 
jured up.  This  bold  beast  had  a  holy  contemporary, 
whose  story  shows  how  these  sanctified  animals  were 
looked  on  by  Christians.  Thorgils,  one  of  the 
early  discoverers  of  Greenland,  was  making  his  first 
voyage  into  the  unknown  icy  ocean.  He  dreamt 
that  Thor  appeared  to  him,  and  endeavored  by 
threats  and  promises  to  win  him  back  to  the  old 
religion.  But  when  he  was  not  able  to  persuade 
him,  he  said,  "  Albeit  thou  make  me  not  thy  god, 
yet  pay  me  my  own."  Thorgils  mused  on  this,  and 
perceived  the  god  must  be  demanding  an  ox  which 
he  had  given  hiin  whilst  yet  a  calf.  When  he 
awoke,  he  determined  to  throw  the  ox  overboard. 
And  this  he  did,  although  they  were  short  of  provis- 
ions, in  spite  of  the  angry  remonstrances  of  his 
heathen  shipmates.  As  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  practice,  we  may  remember  that  crazy  Caligula, 
who  wanted  to  raise  his  horse  to  the  consulship,  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  the  Germans. 

The  actual  sacrifice  consisted  in  slaughtering  the 
devoted  animal ;  sprinkling  his  blood  over  the  holy 
place  ;  cutting  off  his  head,  and  Betting  it  apart  for 
the  god ;  and  eating  the  rest  of  the  flesh  in  his 
honor.  We  have  numerous  accounts  of  these  ban- 
quets in  the  sagas  and  Church  historians.  The  most 
remarkable  festival  of  the  kind  was  held  in  Den- 
mark every  ninth  year,  when  ninety-nine  men  and 
ninety-nine  horses  were  sacrificed.  The  recurrence 
of  the  number  nine  shows  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion;  for  there  are  nine  worlds,  nine  holy  trees, 
and  nine  fatal  maidens  who  tarry  nine  years  with 
mortal  lovers ;  the  grim  mother  of  the  giants  has 
nine  hundred  heads,  and  when  this  world  is  passing 
away,  Thor  shall  reel  nine  paces,  and  die ;  the  wer- 
wolf is  doomed  to  his  unholy  shape  for  nine  days ; 
his  sister,  the  night-mare,  has  nine  foals ;  the  blood 
of  a  nine-year-old  ox  is  a  mighty  charm,  and  a  valu- 
able augury  is  obtained  by  observing  how  a  horse 
steps  over  nine  spears.  To  refuse  to  partake  of  the 
meal  which  accompanied  a  sacrifice  was  to  insult 
the  god  and  his  guests ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  for  a 
Christian  to  share  in  such  an  entertainment  was 
little  short  of  open  apostasy.  How  such  a  deed 
actually  was  regarded  on  all  hands  is  best  seen  in 
the  famous  incident  in  the  life  of  Hako  the  Good, 
himself  an  excellent  Christian,  but  before  his  age ; 
it  has,  often  been  told  before,  but  will  bear  telling 
again.     Snorri  writes  :  — 

"  King  Hako  was  at  a  great  religions  banquet  at  Lade. 

It  had  always  been  his  custom  to  feed  apart  with  a  few 

friends  while  the  sacrifice  was  being  offered,   hut  the 

I  land-owners  clamored  against  him  because  he  did  not  sit 
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on  his  seat  of  honor  on  this  great  occasion ;  so  he  came 
and  sate  there,  and  when  the  first  bowl  was  tilled  Earl 
Sigurd  called  upon  the  name  of  Odin,  and  drank,  and 
pawed  it  on  to  the  King,  and  ho  took  it  and  signed  over 
it  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

"  Then  said  one  of  the  guests,  '  Why  has  the  King 
done  this  thing  ?  does  he  refuse  to  offer  sacrifice  ?  ' 
But  the  Earl  answered,  '  The  King  has  drunk  in  honor 
of  Thor,  as  a  strong  man  should,  and  he  made  over  it 
the  sign  of  Thor's  hammer.'  So  the  matter  passed ;  but 
in  the  morning  the  gnesti  said  he  must  eat  some  horse- 
flesh :  he  stoutly  refused,  neither  would  he  drink  horse- 
broth.  Then  they  threatened  to  fall  upon  him;  but 
Earl  Sigurd  strove  to  pacify  them,  and  hade  the  King 
lean  open-mouthed  over  the  caldron  whence  ascended 
the  steam  from  the  horse-flesh.  So  the  King  hound  over 
the  vessel  a  linen  cloth,  and  did  as  the  Karl  hade  him  ; 
but  both  parties  were  ill  pleased.  At  Yule  was  another 
great  festival,  and  twelve  men  who  had  most  to  do  with 
sacrifices  banded  themselves  together  to  compel  the 
King  to  sacrifice.  So  first  they  slew  three  Christian 
priests,  and  burnt  three  churches,  and  then  they  came  to 
the  feast  with  as  many  followers  as  possible.  As  soon 
as  they  were  met  together,  they  came  to  tho  King  in 
warlike  fashion,  and  required  him  to  sacrifice,  or  it  should 
go  ill  with  him.  And,  by  the  mediation  of  Earl  Si- 
agreed  that  the  King  should  eat  some  mouth- 
•  t'  horse-liver  and  drink  all  the  toasts  without 
ing  the  sign  of  the  cross.  But  the  King  was  very  sad, 
and  went  away  immediately,  threatening  to  return  with 
more  followers  and  avenge  this  outrage." 

Poor  Ilako  never  quite  recovered  his  spirit",  and 
was  ashamed  even  to  ask  for  Christian  burial.  As 
an  additional  outrage,  a  heathen  bard  sang  such 
verses  over  his  body  as  might  have  made  him  turn 
in  his  grave.  The  poet  describes  Odin  sending  for 
his  friend  Ilako,  and  all  the  gods  welcoming  his 
arrival  at  Walhalla,  where  he  shall  revel  till  the 
day  of  doom.* 

This  story  makes  very  intelligible  the  frequent 
cautions  of  popes  and  bishops  of  t  lie  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries  to  abstain  from  meat  offered  to  idols.  St. 
Boni:  rory  whether  the  faithful 

may  eat  food  offered  to  idols,  if  it  be  marked  with 
the  Cross,  and  is  told  to  observe  the  apostolic  in- 
junction and  abstain  if  eating  would  offend  his 
brother ;  but  the  sin  of  eating  such  food  profanely 
is  so  great,  that  bapti.-m  by  a  priest  who  has  done  it 
is  of  doubtful  validity.  Pope  Zachary's  directions 
are  more  precise :  "  Abstain,"  he  writes,  "  from 
ackdaws,    crows,   and   storks ;   eat  no   beavers   or 
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"**  Hako's  Lament  is  a  very  Cine  specimen  of  the  old  Norse  war- 
song,  ami  the  bard  has  worked  in  several  passages  from  the  Edda  ; 
thus  giving  to  the  song  a  little  of  the  tone  of  a  heathen  hymn,  and 
showing  how  completely  llako's  fatal  horsj-bamiurt  hud  identified 
him  with  his  religious  antagonist*.  We  feel  tempted  to  append  a 
rough  translation  of  a  few  lines  :  — 

■  Mighty  M  march 
Of  men  and  gods, 

To  hi*  dwghtaw  the  Dealers-of-doom  i 
4  Fly  down  to  the  fighters 
And  find  me  a  king 
Who  bs  worthy  of  Woden's  hall.'  ■ 

Then  follows  a  grand  description  of  Ilako's  last  battle,  in  which 
he  carries  all  before  him,  until  the  admiring  Doom-Maiden's  voice, 
which  he  alone  can  hear,  summons  him  to  Walhalla. 

The  bard  ends  with  the  mournful  lines :  — 

"  His  bonds  shall  be  broken, 
The  Beast  shall  rise 
From  hell  to  the  homes  of  men, 
Ere  so  kindly  a  king 
Shall  come  once  more 
To  walk  in  the  ways  of  earth. 

"  Dying  are  oilr  cattle, 
And  dying  our  kin, 
And  fallow  lie  field  and  lea  : 
The  good  king  is  sitting 
With  the  gods  of  his  race : 
Bat  many  are  the  men  that  mourn." 


hares,  and  touch  no  wild  horse :  my  reverend 
brother  must  know  all  this  from  Holy  Writ."  He 
further  advises  him  not  to  eat  bacon  before  it  has 
been  smoked,  and  boiled  too,  if  circumstances  per- 
mit. 

soon  as  the  Christians  got  the  upper  hand, 
they  began  to  employ  more  forcible  arguments 
ost  all  these  abominations,  and  in  the  penal 
codes  of  the  time  we  see  breaches  of  religious  duty 
and  offences  against  public  order  denounced  on  the 
s  line  page.  As  every  crime  is  ticketed  with  its 
appropriate  penalty,  we' can  understand  at  a  glance 
the  comparative  heinousness  of  each  transgression, 
and  are  at  once  impressed  with  the  fact  that  no 
offence  which  a  reasonably  respectable  man  of  the 
period  would  be  likely  to  commit  —  such  as  theft, 
bigamy,  or  the  murder  of  a  stranger — 'rivalled  in 
atrocity  a  deliberate  violation  of  Church  regulations, 
and  that  no  ecclesiastical  crime  was  of  deeper  dye 
than  the  advised  eating  of  horse.  "  He  that,  hav- 
ing a  wife,"  says  the  old  law  of  Norway,  "taketh 
unto  him  another  woman,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  three 
marks."  If  a  man  murdered  another  without  ag-* 
gravating  circumstances,  —  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
murdered  man  was  not  a  relation  or  bosom  friend, 
if  the  fatal  blow  was  not  given  in  the  churchyard, 
and  if  the  murderer  lost  no  time  in  telling  the 
neighbors  what  he  had  done,  —  he  simply  retired 
into  honorable  banishment.  But  the  eating  of 
horse  was  a  far  more  serious  matter,  and  was  as 
heavily  punished  as  high  treason,  eating  meat  in 
Lent,  or  deeds  without  a  name.  "  If  a  man  eat 
horse  or  dog,  let  him  lose  cattle,  land,  the  king's 
peace,  and  his  goods,  and  go  to  a  heathen  country, 
and  return  no  more  to  Christian  men."  Then  lbl- 
lows  the  singular  qualification  :  "  Howlx'it,  if  he  lose 
his  way  in  a  storm,  let  him  fast  seven  d:>ys,  and  then 
m  or  horse,  for  it  is  better  to  eat  dog  than  to  be 
eaten  ay  him.  Nevertheless,  when  he  cometh  to  a 
dwelling-house,  let  him  confess  his  fault  to  the  first 
pried  he  shall  meet,  and  submit  to  such  penance  as 
shall  Ix.'  laid  upon  him  ;  but  if  be  shall  conceal  what 
he  hath  done,  he  shall  lose  land  and  goods,  and  be 
banished  from  the  land."  When  the  faith  was  intro- 
duced into  Iceland  the  natives  strenuously  resisted 
this  paternal  legislation,  and  succeeded  in  carrying 
a  compromise,  by  which  it  was  mercifully  provided 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  severity  of  the  climate, 
and  the  difficulty  of  bringing  up  a  large  family,  it 
should  still  be  lawful  for  a  man  in  reduced  circum- 
stances to  put  to  death  any  babies  that  were  in  his 
way,  or  to  eat  horse-flesh,  provided  always  that  he 
carried  on  the  latter  time-honored  practice  in  an 
unobtrusive  manner,  without  shocking  his  weak 
brothers  by  an  open  indulgence  in  the  forbidden 
dainty.  But  as  Christianity  gained  strength  these 
last  shreds  of  toleration  were  swept  away ;  in  a  few 
years  the  Norwegian  Ecclesiastical  Law  was  in  full 
force  in  Iceland  :  if  a  man  ate  horse  without  starv- 
ing for  a  fortnight,  any  man  who  met  him  was  not 
only  allowed,  but  commanded,  to  put  him  to  death  ; 
and  so  far  from  being  permitted  to  kill  an  unwel- 
come infant,  the  father  was  obliged,  under  pain  of 
banishment,  to  have  him  baptized,  and  was  bound 
by  a  very  stringent  poor-law  to  see  to  his  support. 
The  antipathy  to  horse-flesh  soon  grew  so  strong 
that  the  word  "  horse-eater "  became  an  abusive 
epithet  equivalent  to  "  foul  *  Paynim,"  and  it  is  so 
applied  to  the  Swedes,  whose  conversion  took  place 
later  than  that  of  the  other  northern  nations. 


*  "  The  King  of  Spain  is  a  foul  Paynim,  and  lieveth  on  Ma- 
hound." 
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But  why  was  horse-flesh  singled  out  for  reproba- 
tion, when  beef  and  mutton,  which  had  also  been 
largely  used  at  heathen  festivals  (there  was  mutton 
on  the  board  when  Hake  was  obliged  to  eat  horse), 
were  allowed  unless  actually  offered  to  idols  ?  t  The 
reason  is,  the  horse  was  not  holy  because  he  was 
offered,  but  was  offered  because  he  was  holy. 
Quite  apart  from  his  consecration  he  possessed  many 
mysterious  virtues,  and  seems  to  have  been  consid- 
ered a  kind  of  living  goblin  of  more  or  less  kindly 
disposition,  but  a  goblin  still.  When  Jlad  Tom  in 
';  King  Lear  "  sings  — 

"  Swithold  footed  thrice  the  wold, 
Met  the  Night  Mare  and  he&nine  fold, 
Bade  her  alight 
And  her  troth  plight, 
Aroint  thee,  witch,  aroint  thee  ! " 

he  is  not  stringing  together  nonsensical  rhymes  about 
courting  an  indigestion,  but  is  misquoting  a  widely 
known  charm  against  a  demon  of  the  darkness. 
According  to  a  Danish  legend,  the  night-mare  is  the 
sister  of  the  wer-wolf,  and  both  are  the  dreaded 
'  offspring  of  a  woman  who,  by  wicked  spells,  has 
eased  the  pains  of  childbirth.  In  old  English,  and 
in  many'  kindred  languages,  the  word  "  mare  " 
means  "  horse,"  and  also  "  goblin,"  and  no  doubt 
derives  the  latter  meaning  from  the  well-known 
magical  powers  of  the  animal :  thus,  in  a  Norse 
saga,  a  wise  woman,  interpreting  the  dream  of  a 
man  who  has  seen  a  red  horse,  says  with  a  kind 
of  pun  on  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  :  "  It  is 
bad  luck  to  dream  of  a  horse,  for  a  horse  is  a  mare, 
and  mare  is  man's  wraith."  These  two  meanings 
are  capitally  illustrated  by  another  very  old  Norse 
legend:  — 

"  King  Vanland  spent  the  winter  in  Finland 
with  Snow  the  old,  whose  daughter  Drift  he  mar- 
ried. In  the  spring  he  went  away,  promising  to 
return  after  three  years ;  but,  as  ten  years  passed 
and  he  did  not  come,  Drift  sent  for  Huld  the  witch, 
and  prevailed  upon  her  by  gifts  so  to  work  that 
Vanland  must  either  come  to  Finland  or  die. 
When  the  witchcraft  had  been  set  to  work,  it  made 
him  long  to  go  to  Finland,  but  his  advisers  dissuaded 
him,  saying,  This  longing  to  travel  must  be  the  de- 
vice of  the  Finns.  Then  a  heavy  slumber  fell  upon 
him,  and  he  lay  down  to  sleep ;  and  when  he  had 
slept  a  while  he  cried  out,  "  The  mare  tramples  me." 
So  his  men  went  and  would  have  helped  him  :  and 
when  they  took  him  by  the  head,  she  trampled  on 
his  legs  till  they  were  well  nigh  broken :  then  they 
took  him  by  the  feet,  and  she  kicked  his  head  that 
he  died."  This  supernatural  power  of  the  horse  is 
referred  to  in  an  old  heathen  spell  of  such  power 
that  the  Christian  writer  who  records  it  lacks  cour- 
age to  put  it  all  down,  and  warns  honest  men  not  to 
take  it  into  their  mouths  after  dark.  The  witch, 
who  seems  to  be  laying  on  her  foe  the  curse  of  the 
sleepless  eye,  mutters,  — 

"  May  the  horse  trample  on  thee, — 
May  thy  straw  prick  thee." 

Whether  the  horse  gained  this  equivocal  reputa- 
tion from  the  frequent  use  made  of  him  in  spells  and 
auguries,  or  whether  he  was  so  used  because  he  was 
previously  deemed  uncanny,  we  do  not  know.  It  is 
true  we  frequently  hear  of  a  cat  possessed  by  the 
devil,  and  sometimes  of  a  heathen  cow  that  puts  an 
army  to  flight ;  but  the  horse,  living  or  dead,  is  al- 
ways being  employed  for  supernatural  purposes. 
Tacitus  tells  us  his  neighing  was  a  most  trustworthy 
omen,  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany  it  is  lucky  to 
hear  it  to  this  day.     Grimm,  from  whom  we  have 
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drawn  several  curious  joarticulars  on  the  subject  of 
German  superstition,  quotes  a  singular  story  of  a 
friar  whom  the  Livonian  pagans  were  about  to  put 
to  death,  but  first  they  consulted  a  horse  :  if  he 
moved  his  right  foot  the  prisoner  was  to  live ;  if  he 
moved  his  left  he  was  to  die.  In  answer  to  the  fri- 
ar's prayer  the  animal  moved  his  right  foot ;  but  the 
heathen  priest  who  stood  by  cried  out,  "  The  god  of 
the  Christians  is  upon  the  horse's  back ;  rub  him 
down  and  the  god  will  fall  off."  But,  after  they  had 
done  so,  the  horse  still  moved  his  right  foot,  and  the 
friar  was  spared.  He  mentions  also  similar  customs 
among  the  Pomeranians ;  and  among  his  modern 
German  superstitions  is  one  which  directs  a  sick  wo- 
man to  allow  a  horse  to  eat  out  of  her  apron.  When 
a  warrior  died,  his  horse,  in  obedience  to  Odin's 
precept,  was  laid  under  the  same  mound ;  and  in  old 
stories  of  profane  men  who  violate  the  sanctity  of 
the  grave,  and  wrestle  with  the  dead  man  for  his 
buried  treasure,  the  ghost  of  the  departed  becomes 
more  dangerous  when  the  bones  of  the  horse  he  by 
him. 

The  magical  power  of  a  horse  was  in  his  head, 
which  had  the  power  of  terrifying  men  and  spirits. 
If  placed  on  a  pole,  especially  of  hazel  wood,  and 
carved  with  Runic  characters,  the  most  daring  enemy 
could  not  face  it.  There  is  a  long  story  in  Saxo  of 
the  employment  of  this  device  in  battle :  the  foes 
against  whom  it  was  directed  were  obliged  to  exe- 
cute a  flank  march  to  avoid  the  evil  influence,  just 
as  Napoleon  eluded  the  Mameluke  battery  at  the 
Pyramids :  and  an  old  saga  tells  us  of  a  duel  in 
which  one  of  the  combatants  was  prevented  by  ar 
storm  from  keeping  his  appointment,  whereupon  his 
antagonists  carved  a  horse  head  on  a  pole,  the  other 
end  of  which  he  drove  through  the  heart  of  a  mare, 
and  planted  in  the  earth :  as  the  head  looked 
towards  his  enemy's  dwelling,  he  was  thought  to  have 
sustained  a  fearful  affront.  Even  the  plague  itself 
had  no  power  to  pass  such  a  spell. 

These  and  other  similar  rites  did  not  at  once  dis- 
appear with  the  religion  which  had  given  them  their 
chief  force.  The  sermons  and  letters  of  missionary 
bishops  show  us  that  their  converts  were  thorough 
believers  in  the  efficacy  of  their  old  usages,  and  were 
very  unwilling  to  drop  them.  "  Sacrilege  is  a  mor- 
tal sin,"  preaches  St.  Boniface,  "  by  which  I  mean 
the  worship  of  idols  or  the  practice  of  divination  by 
dead  bodies."  "  If  a  man  destroy  his  neighbor  by 
incantations,  he  shall  fast  seven  years,"  says  Arch- 
bishop Egbert.  "  Suffer  not  your  subjects,"  writes 
Pope  Gregory  to  the  Queen  of  the  Franks, "  to  work 
enchantments  with  the  heads  of  animals  "  ;  a  request 
which  seems  to  have  been  complied  with,  as  we  find 
Charlemagne  imposing  a  fine  of  fifteen  shillings  on 
any  one  who  should  perform  the  magical  rites  which 
were  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Lippestadt.  In 
some  nooks  of  Germany  the  head  of  a  horse  is  still 
held  to  possess  strange  powers  to  ban  and  to  bless  ; 
and  many  readers  will  remember  the  excellent  old 
fairy  tale  of  Falada,  the  horse  who  could  talk,  and 
whose  head  was  cut  off  lest  he  should  tell  what  he 
had  seen ;  but  the  murderer,  being  unacquainted 
with  magic,  nailed  the  head  upon  a  door-post,  to  her 
own  confusion  ;  for  that  is  the  precise  situation  which 
is  most  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  animal's 
mysterious  power. 

Horse-flesh  is  only  one  of  many  articles  of  food 
which  were  continually  being  prohibited  by  popes, 
councils,  and  bishops.  Some  of  these  were  forbid- 
den as  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  apostolic 
injunction  to  abstain  from  things  strangled  and  from 
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blood ;  such  as  dogs,  cats,  and  all  beasts  which  ha 
bitually  eat  carrion,  the  flesh  of  clean-feeding  ani 
mals  which  had  tasted  human  blood,  or  the  honey  of 
bees  which  had  stung  a  man  to  death ;  some  again 
because  of  their  employment  in  sacrilegious  rites, 
such  as  beef  or  mutton  which  had  been  offered  to 
idols,  —  even  a  starving  man  might  not  eat  such 
food  without  guilt :  and  many  others  because  they 
were  disgusting,  for  the  Fathers  of  the  early  Church 
felt  themselves  bound  to  teach  the  decencies  of  daily 
life  as  part  of  their  religion  ;  and  some  of  their  in- 
structions convince  us  that  if  an  age  of  primitive  in- 
nocence ever  existed,  we  need  not  look  for  it  among 
our  heathen  forefathers.  Here  is  an  episcopal  di- 
rection which  we  will  leave  in  the  Latin  :  "  Qui 
comedit  scabiem  aut  vermiculos  qui  pediculi  dicuntur, 
vel  corporis  aquam  bibit,  sive  stercora  comedit,  xx 
dies  pceniteat " ;  and  that  this  prohibition  of  filth 
was  not  superfluous  we  see  by  a  curious  story  of  an 
early  explorer  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  who,  in 
stress  of  weather,  wtis  sorely  tempted  by  the  devil, 
in  the  likeness  of  a  gull,  to  resort  to  one  of  the  prac- 
tices mentioned  above  ;  but  he  had  power  to  with- 
stand the  trial.*  It  is  however,  possible  that  some 
of  these  unseemly  habits  were  connected  with  witch- 
craft, for  many  of  the  spells  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted were  of  a  disgusting  character. 

The  sin  of  a  breach  of  these  rules  was  only  les- 
sened, not  removed,  by  ignorance ;  for  some  small 
penance,  usually  one  half,  is  imposed  upon  the  man 
who  has  unwittingly  eaten  a  filthy  or  accursed 
thing.  That  the  soul  could  be  polluted  by  a  me- 
chanical act  of  the  body  was  a  notion  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  old  pagan  superstitions  than  to  the 
Christian  religion ;  it  was  but  natural  for  a  convert 
to  be  sick  with  horror  when  he  discovered  that  the 
whale,  whose  flesh  he  had  eaten,  had  been  sent  as 
an  answer  to  a  prayer  to  Thor;f  but  the  feeling 
was  encouraged  by  the  missionaries,  because  they 
found  it  begot  a  horror  of  the  loathsome  practices 
with  which  heathen  spells  and  incantations  were  ac- 
companied. It  was  of  course  possible  for  a  half- 
hearted convert  to  eat  horse  without  intending  any 
reverence  to  Odin ;  but  he  was  more  secure  from 
any  temptation  to  sacrilege  if  persuaded  that  the  an- 
imal had  become  so  contaminated  by  long  employ- 
ment in  a  variety  of  wicked  ceremonies,  that  even 
unknowingly  to  taste  his  flesh  was  to  commit  a  sin 
requiring  special  absolution.  Abstinence  from  horse- 
flesh in  those  days  closely  resembled  teetotalism  at 
present.  We  do  not  indeed  find  in  old  writers  the 
reasonings  with  which  we  are  now  so  familiar ;  for 
the  church  in  the  eighth  century  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  employing  verbal  arguments ;  but  we  can 
easily  understand  what  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  leg- 
islation against  a  man  if  he  persists  in  eating  a 
steak  that  recalls  to  the  minds  of  his  neighbors  cer- 
tain scenes  of  impious  revelry  into  which  they  half 
long  to"  relapse. 

For  good  or  for  evil,  the  horse  has  had  his  day ; 
the  military  emblem  in  which  our  forefathers  hailed 
the  protecting  presence  of  Frey,  and  of  other  un- 
known but  mighty  agencies,  and  before  which  Ro- 
man and  Pict  quailed  in  religious  panic,  is  now 
seen  only  on  the  useless  shield  of  Brunswick,  or  on 
the  caps  of  Kentish  volunteers.  Men  whose  ances- 
tors thought  horse-flesh  exactly  half  as  foul  an  aboini- 


*  This  story  is  pleasantly  told  by  Mr.  Baring  Gould  in  his  amus- 
ing and  valuable  work  on  the  Sagas  of  Iceland  ;  but  here  as  else- 
where he  not  unnaturally  shrinks  from  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  so, 
for  the  benefit  of  Arctic  voyagers,  we  will  append  a  few  words  of  the 
original  Norse,  "  Menn  hafa  blandat  saman  sio  ok  hlandi." 

t  This  happened  to  some  ante-Columbian  discoverers  of  America. 


nation  as  human  flesh  itself,  sit  down  to  this  strange 
food  as  calmly  as  though  they  were  about  to  make 
trial  of  eland.  We  readily  acquit  the  hundred  and 
fifty  respectable  gentlemen  who*  on' a  recent  Thurs- 
day made  the  experiment,  of  any  intention  to  do 
reverence  to  him  from  whom  that  day  is  named ; 
but  there  are  many  bitter  old  laws,  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical, in  which  allusion  is  made  to  "  Christianos 
illos  qui  sive  verbis  sive  operibus  diabolum  colunt." 
The  penalties  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  a 
few  of  them  are  loss  of  goods  and  chattels,  perpet- 
ual imprisonment,  and  the  burial  of  a  dog.  All 
things  pertaining  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church 
of  England  over  a  disaffected  member  are  envel- 
oped in  awful  and  daily  thickening  obscurity ;  and 
the  projectors  of  the  next  equine  orgy  would  do 
well  first  to  satisfy  themselves  that  recent  legislation 
has  abrogated  the  laws  of  Canute.  That  they  will 
readily  obtain  a  favorable  opinion  of  counsel  we  do 
not  doubt,  —  when  does  any  unnatural  son  who  seeks 
to  inflict  a  wound  on  his  poor  old  spiritual  mother 
fail  to  find  a  flaw  in  her  rusty  armor?  But  we  en- 
treat those  well-meaning  persons  who  are  striving  to 
change  the  diet  of  a  race,  and  also  other  conscien- 
tious introducers  of  new-fangled  practices  in  Chureh 
and  State,  to  pause  before  they  lend  further  strength 
to  the  perilous  maxim,  that  all  things  may  rightly 
be  done  which  are  not  forbidden,  tolidem  verbi.*,  by 
some  lawful  authority.  For  innovation  is  like  horse- 
flesh, Vappetit  vient  en  mangeant,  and  when  we  have 
robbed  our  cats  and  dogs  of  the  morsels  we  now  dis- 
tribute to  them  temptingly  displayed  upon  skewers, 
we  shall  soon  proceed  to  cast  a  greedy  eye  upon 
Grimalkin  and  Toby,  all  whose  grossness  will  then 
have  been  purged  away  by  a  purely  vegetable  diet. 
These  successive  steps  of  the  unbridled  appetite 
which  has  cast  aside  all  the  restraints  of  convention- 
ality seem  to  be  foreshadowed  in  the  following 
graphic  lines  of  the  Scottish  ballad :  — 

"  In  there  came  a  griesly  ghost, 
Stood  stamping  on  the  floor." 

(Ghost  loquitur.) 

"  •  Some  meat,  some  meat,  ye  King  Henrie, 
Some  meat  ye  gie  to  me  ! ' " 
'  And  what  meat 's  in  this  house,  ladye, 

That  ye  're  na  welcome  tie  ? ' 
'  0,  ye  'se  gae  kill  your  berry -brown  steed, 

And  serve  him  up  to  me.' 
"  0,  'When  he  killed  his  berry-brown  steed, 

Wow  gin  his  heart  was  sair  ! 
She  ate  him  a'  up,  skin  and  bane, 
Left  naething  but  hide  and  hair. 
" '  Mair  meat,  mair  meat,  ye  King  Henrie  ! 

Mair  meat  ye  gie  to  me  ! ' 
*  And  what  meat  's  in  this  house,  ladye, 

That  I  hae  left  to  gie  ? ' 
"  '  0,  ye  do  slay  your  gude  grey  houndes, 

And  bring  them  a'  to  me.' 
"  0,  when  he  slew  his  gude  grey  houndes, 
Wow  but  his  heart  was  sair  ! 
She  's  ate  them  up  a'  up,  ane  by  ane, 
Left  naething  but  hide  and  hair." 

This  terrible  visitor  was  really  a  lady  of  high  degree, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  acting  in  this  extraordinary 
manner  in  order  to  test  the  politeness  of  her  hosts ; 
but  King  Henrie  may  be  pardoned  for  having  in- 
ferred,, as  at  first  he  did,  that  the  stranger  was  none 
other  than  "  the  fiend  that  wons  in  hell." 

There  is  really  no  saying  where  we  shall  arrive  at 
last  if  we  once  make  up  our  minds  to  overstep  all 
the  barriers  of  custom  and  instinct  unless  they  are 
fortified  by  the  precise  words  of  some  recent  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  of  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments ; 
for  we  cannot  call  to  mind  any  text,  or  any  modern 
canon,  article,  or  statute,  which  forbids  the  eating 
of  an  animal  that  is  far  dearer  to  us  than  horse  or 
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dog:  like  other  startling  practices 'which  disquiet 
our  churches  and  parks,  it  has  been  thought  an  im- 
possible evil,  against  which  legislation  is  superiluous. 
Nav,  we  may  perhaps  find  we  have  opened  the  door 
to  a  yet  more  serious  mischief,  for  we  have  seen  that 
the  two  abominations  which  the  professors  of  the  old 
superstition  were  the  most  unwilling  to  relinquish 
were  horse-eating  and  infanticide.  Now  there  is  a 
curious  sort  of  family  likeness  between  the  motives 
which  underlie  these  two  pestilent  habits.  We  have 
already  shown  that  a  man  ate  horse  partly  because 
he  was  anxious  to  propitiate  the  powers  that  dwell 
in  heaven  or  "  in  another  place,"  and  partly  beeause 
there  was  little  else  for  him  to  eat.  So  when  a  man 
"carried  out"  a  child,  as  it  was  euphemistically  ex- 
pressed, he  too  was  trying  to  make  the  best  of  both 
worlds,  for  by  the  infant's  death  he  at  once  relieved 
himself  from  the  burden  of  a  large  family,  and  he 
did  the  gods  a  pleasure.  The  religious  character  of 
the  act  was  so  fully  recognized  that  in  Iceland  it  was 
considered  a  great  liberty  to  pick  up  the  child  of  a 
neighbor  after  he  had  "  carried  it  out,"  even  if  the 
compassionate  busybody  intended  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  educating  the  infant  himself.  Both  these 
customs  were  very  properly  put  down  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  Church  without  any  regard  to  scruples  cf 
conscience  or  family  inconvenience,  and  we  are  not 
aware  that  the  strict  prohibitions  which  were  then 
recorded  have  ever  been  withdrawn.  May  we  not 
fear  that  if  we  of  our  own  private  judgment  venture 
to  revive  one  of  these  long-disused  rites  we  shall 
weaken  the  feelings  which  condemn  the  other  ? 
There  is  indeed  too  much  reason  to  dread  that  the 
discussion  has  already  done  mischief,  for  it  is  stated 
by  a  writer  in  the  "  Church  and  the  World,"  a  pub- 
lication which  itself  warmly  advocates  the  revival  of 
old-world  customs,  that  the  benighted  wayfarer  in 
London  streets  dares  not  pick  up  a  bundle  of  rags, 
because  he  knows  it  contains  a  baby,  and  that  the 
metropolitan  canals  are  choked  with  the  bodies  of 
murdered  innocents.  Matters  could  not  have  been 
much  worsein  Iceland  in  the  year  of  grace  1000, 
and  the  Norseman  seems  to  have  had  a  softer  heart 
than  the  Londoner,  for  we  do  sometimes  read  in  the 
sagas  of  a  castaway  infant  being  picked  up.  How- 
ever, all  evils  bring  with  them  some  countervailing 
blessings,  and  it  is  possible  that  our  growing  famil- 
iarity with  strange  flesh  and  "  carrying  out "  may 
help  us  to  settle  the  great  question  of  the  day. 
When  Swift  brought  forward  his  famous  suggestions 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry, 
he  was  far  in  advance  of  his  age ;  and  his  "  modest 
proposal  for  preventing  the  children  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland  from  being  a  burden  to  themselves  and  their 
country,"  shocks  our  feelings  even  at  the  present 
day ;  but  "  they  are  dangerous  guides,  the  feelings," 
and  public  opinion  ripens  so  rapidly  nowadays  that 
we  shall  no  doubt  soon  hear  that  some  right  honor- 
able gentleman  has  become  suddenly  imp]  eased  by 
the  urgency  of  the  crisis,  and  has  introduced  certain 
resolutions  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  make 
Young  Ireland  a  valuable  addition  to  the  resources 
of  the  Empire. 

RECOLLECTIONS   OF  GIBSON  THE 

SCULPTOR. 
I  was  introduced  to  John  Gibson  by  an  English 
lady  who  had  known  him  for  some  years.  It  was  on 
a  bright  day  of  a  Roman  February  that  I  turned, 
from  the  Via  Babuino,  into  the  little  by-street  called 
Via  Fontanella,  in  which  was  his  studio. 


The  first  room  opening  upon  the  street  contained 
duplicates  of  a  great  many  of  his  works.  I  saw  cop- 
ies, in  marble,  of  his  "  Aurora,"  his  "  Wounded 
Amazon,"  his  '*  Flora,"  of  his  two  famous  bassi-re- 
lievi,  "  Pha?ton  driving  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun,"  "  The 
Hours  leading  the  Horses  of  the  Sun,"  &c.  &c,  and 
plaster  casts  of  others  crowded  together,  with  some 
relics  of  Wyatt  and  of  another  sculptor,  a  protege  of 
Gibson's,  who  had  died  in  Rome  some  years  ago. 

After  going  across  a  small  garden  full  of  pale 
winter  roses  and  spring  violets,  and  with  a  fern- 
veiled  fountain  in  the  centre,  we  entered  the  room 
in  which  he  v.- as  at  that  moment  working.  He  was 
medelling  a  monumental  basso-relievo.  I  was  struck 
then  on  this  our  first  meeting,  as  I  always  was  after- 
wards, whenever  I  saw  him,  with  the  combination 
of  three  distinctive  and  usually  antagonistic  quali- 
ties in  his  manner  and  bearing  :  extreme  simplicity, 
blended  with  acute  shrewdness  and  resolute  firm- 
ness. 

In  person  he  was  very  handsome ;  of  middle 
height  and  well-knit  figure.  The  head  was  well 
placed  on  the  shoulders,  and  the  feet  and  hands 
were  in  good  proportion.  The  medallion  cast  I 
have  of  his  profile  is  beautiful.  The  features  are 
regular  and  noble,  the  chin  strong  and  firm,  the  eyes 
deep-set,  the  brow  straight,  not  very  high,  but  full 
over  the  temples,  and  projecting  slightly  over  the 
eyes.  The  face  itself  was  intellectual  and  expres- 
sive. Gibson  had  longed  from  his  earliest  years  to 
be  a  sculptor  and  to  go  to  Rome.  He  fulfilled  both 
wishes.  No  life  professed  more  unity  of  purpose  ; 
no  life  more  strenuously  carried  out  its  profession. 
The  6tudy  of  sculpture  as  a  classic  art,  and  carrying 
out  the  result  of  such  study  in  his  work,  were  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  his  being.  He  was  intelligent 
and  upright ;  but  his  one  creed  in  religion  and  his 
one  code  in  morals  were  belief  in  and  devotion  to 
art.  His  whole  life  was  spent  as  a  votary  of  that 
faith.  He  has  often  told  me  that  he  had  been  in 
youth  a  docile  and  obedient  lad,  with  no  desire  to 
break  established  routine  in  anything ;  but  it  was 
literally  impossible  for  him  to  pursue  the  trade  to 
which  he  had  been  apprenticed.  He  left  it,  and  he 
might  have  been  imprisoned  for  breaking  his  inden- 
tures, but  fortunately  his  master  was  of  milder  or 
more  sympathetic  nature  than  others  of  his  class, 
and  through  the  kind  interest  of  Roscoe,  the  histori- 
an and  true  follower  of  the  mediaeval  Maecenas,  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici,  he  was  enabled  to  leave  his  first 
calling,  and  to  apply  himself  to  his  true  vocation. 

He  had  a  good  many  friends  in  his  youth  among 
medical  students.  His  anatomical  studies  led  him 
into  their  society,  and  he  used  to  say  that  his  mar- 
vellous knowledge  of  the  proportions  and  muscular 
development  of  the  human  figure  was  chiefly  ac- 
quired in  the  dissecting-rooms  he  frequented  with 
them.  There  was  a  difficulty  in  procuring  subjects 
for  dissection  at*  that  time,  so  that  medical  students 
were  often  employed  themselves,  or  employed  others, 
in  procuring  dead  bodies  for  that  purpose. 

I  have  heard  him  tell,  with  simple  and  graphic 
force,  anecdotes  of  this  period  of  his  life,  which 
might  have  been  worked  up  by  Edgar  Poe  into 
awful  and  fear-inspiring  romances.  •  One  of  these 
stories  he  told  with  great  tenderness.  He  and  some 
of  his  friends  had  obtained  the  right,  by  payment 
of  a  considerable  sum,  of  disinterring  the  corpse  of 
a  person  who  had  lately  died  in  a  hospital.  They 
went  to  the  churchyard  at  night,  and  dug  up  the 
coffin.  No  particulars  of  the  sex  or  age  of  the 
corpse  had  been  given.     It  was  a  bright  moonlight 
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night,  and  when  the  lid  was  removed  a  beautiful 
young  woman  was  discovered  beneath  the  pauper's 
shroud.  She  had  been  too  lately  buried  for  death 
to  alter  her  beauty,  and  she  lay  before  them  so 
white  and  lovely,  with  her  smooth  hair  braided  over 
her  forehead,  and  hanging  down  round  the  delicate 
throat,  that  these  wild  youths  were  awed.  "  We- 
stood  quite  still,  looking  at  her,"  he  said,  "  and  then, 
without  a  word,  the  coffin  was  closed,  and  we  low- 
ered it  into  the  ground  again.  We  had  not  spoken 
a  syllable,  but  we  all  had  felt  alike  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  touch  her."  I  fancy  I  have  traced  some 
shadowy  recollection  of  this  incident  on  one  of  his 
monumental  bassi-relievi.  He  used  to  tell  another 
storv  which  he  called  a  ghost-story,  whenever  the 
conversation  turned  on  apparitions  or  spectres.  I 
heard  him  tell  this  one  at  Kuebworth  to  Lord  Lyt- 
ton  (he  was  then  Sir  Edward)  and  to  Mr.  Forster. 
The  story  dated  at  the  time  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  chimney-piece  carver  and  manufacturer.  It  was 
the  custom  in  this  establishment  for  one  of  the 
young  men  employe;!  in  the  manufactory  to 
in  the  warehouse  every  night.  They  took  it  by 
turns  to  do  so,  week  by  week.  The  yard  anil 
ground-floor  offices  were  encumbered  by  pieces  of 
marble  and  masses  of  .stone,  chimney-pieces,  and 
other  specimens  of  work,  and  the  property  was  too 
valuable  to  be  left  unguarded.  The  person  left  in 
charge  slept  on  the  first  floor. 

The  night  that  was  to  commence  Gibson's  week 
of  guard,  some  of  his  surgeon  friends  had  asked 
him  to  deposit  in  the  warehouse  a  coffin  which  had 
been  exhumed  for  the  purposes  of  dissection.  It 
was  a  good  place  of  concealment.  The  supersti- 
tious horror  of  the  practice  of  dissection  was  at  its 
lever  height  at  that  moment.  The  name  of  resur- 
rectionist was  equivalent  to  that  of  murderer.  It 
was  a  service  of  peril  to  obtain  a  body  tor  anatomi- 
cal purposes.  The  transfer  of  the  body  or  coffin, 
when  disinterred  from  the  grave  to  the 
operating-room,  was  always  attended  with  risk,  and 
was  generally  performed  with  the  greatest  s« 
and  bv  the  most  indirect  road.  This  coffin  v. 
be  placed  in  concealment  for  the  night  in  the 
house,  and  by  earliest  dawn  it  was  to  be  taken  to 
the  surgeon's.  It  had  been  brought  in  late  at  night, 
and  was  stowed  away  among  the  marble  and 
fragments.  Before  Gibson  went  to  bed  he  made 
his  rounds,  armed  as  usual,  and  examined  well  the 
yard  and  ground-floor  of  the  warehouse,  and  found 
all  in  order.  The  blocks  of  marble  and  stone,  the 
finished  and  unfinished  work,  lay  around  him,  heaped 
up  in  apparent  disorder,  but  arranged,  nevertheless, 
in  a  certain  method  evident  to  an  accustomed  ob- 
server. When  he  went  to  bed  he  was  more  wake- 
ful than  usual,  and  lay  on  his  pillow,  looking  through 
the  window  opposite  his  bed  at  the  bright  full  moon 
filling  his  room  with  clear  white  light.  At  last,  the 
stillness  and  the  radiance  became  oppressive.  His 
thoughts  turned  to  the  corpse  in  the  warehouse 
below,  as  silent  and  as  cold  as  the  inanimate  stone 
around  it.  Was  it  in  truth  so  ?  What  if  it  were 
less  motionless  than  he  supposed  it  to  be  ?  What 
if  the  spirit  which  had  once  animated  it  should 
come  to  expostulate  with  the  sacrilegious  persons 
who  had  disturbed  it,  and  avenge  itself  on  the  one 
left  with  it '?  His  imagination,  once  roused  in  this 
direction,  played  traitor,  as  it  always  does,  and  add- 
ed to  his  fears.  He  fancied  he  heard  stealthy  steps 
coming  up  the  stairs.  Twice  he  thought  he  heard 
the  door  of  his  room  open.  He  sat  up  in  bed, 
breathlessly  awaiting  the  entrance  of  something  or 


some  one.  He  mistook  the  folds  of  the  curtains  for 
a  spectral  creature  in  white  floating  towards  him. 
He  was  sensible  enough  to  feel  that  he  was  the  vic- 
tim of  optical  delusions,  but  his  heart  beat,  and  his 
breath  came  short,  as  if,  beyond  and  beside  that 
terror  which  he  was  conscious  was  self- created, 
some  presence  intangible  and  invisible  to  his  senses 
shared  with  him  the  solitude  of.  the  place,  pervad- 
ing it  from  garret  to  basement.  While  he  thus  re- 
mained almost  paralyzed  with  fright,  there  suddenly 
sounded  from  below  a  report  like  the  rending  open 
of  a  rock :  at  another  short  interval  was  another, 
and  again  another.  He  confessed  he  was  fairly 
overcome  with  fear.  He  drew  the  bedclothes  over 
his  head,  and  was  for  a  few  minutes  insensible. 
When  he  was  again  conscious,  the  moon  had  set,  rt 
was  quite  dark,  and  the  darkness  gradually  renewed 
his  sinking  courage.* 

He  reasoned  himself  into  calmness,  struck  a  light, 
dressed  himself,  and  went  down  stairs.  All  was 
barred  and  shut  as  he  had  left  it,  but,  on  glancing 
towards  the  cofffn,  he  became  aware  that  it  had 
pushed  or  had  slipped  from  its  place  on  a 
block  of  marble.  It  bad  been  put  down  hastily 
and  carelessly,  and  very  little  force  was  needed  to 
topple  it  over.  In  falling,  an  enormous  mass  which 
was  heaved  in  front  of  it,  and  had  been  standing 
uprighr,  had  been  pushed  off'  its  balance,  and  had 
fallen  first  on  some  pieces  of  stone,  which,  unable  to 
bear  its  weight,  had  slipped  from  under  it,  and  left 
it  prostrate. 

These  were  the  effects  he  beheld,  but  what  was 
theeau-e?  He  explored  in  and  tm*  the  labyrinth 
of  stone-heaps,  his  one  candle  project.  n<;  uncanny 
shadows  as  he  moved  about;  at   la-:  I   the 

btighft  wild  eyes  of  a  cat,  shining  like  red  eai .    ic.les 
uniler  a  ledge  of  stone.     The   cat   was  the  ^ 
Curious  about  the  coffin,  the  creature  had  push' 
it  till  it  had  displaced  it,  and  caused  the  overthrow 
of  the  stone  and  marble. 

Gibson  always  called  this  his  ghost-story ;  it  was 
vain  to  tell  him  it  had  naught  to  do  with  the  name. 
He  was  persistent  that  it  was  a  ghost-story,  though 
there  was  no  ghost  in  it.  I  must  own  he  told  it 
graphically,  and  the  frank  confession  of  fear 
was  worthy  of  so  resolute  a  man  as  he  always  proved 
himself  to  be. 

Though  he  was  nearly  fifty  years  in  Rome,  he 
never  lost  his  thoroughly  English  look.  He  was 
liked  by  his  workmen,  and  Signor  Giovanni  was  a 
power  among  scarpellini  and  formatori.  He  often 
described  to  me  his  life  in  the  early  years  he  spent 
in  Rome.  To  him,  for  the  pursuit  of  art,  there  was 
no  other  city  in  the  world.  He  remained  there 
winter  and  summer,  and  he  maintained  that  he  had 
not  found  it  unhealthy.  "  With  care,  —  yes,  yes,  — 
with  care  it  was  not  unhealthy."  He  always 
sprinkled  his  assertions  with  a  very  decisive  "  yes." 
reiterated  in  a  dry  incisive  tone  and  with  a  firm  clos- 
ing of  the  lips  which  was  very  characteristic.  He 
was  very  intimate  with  Lady  Davy  (Sir  Humphry's 
widow),  and  he  has  often  described  to  me  their 
early  walks  on  the  Pincian  Hill  in  summer,  between 
four  and  five  in  the  morning,  and  his  quietly  re- 
maining in  his  studio  all  day  till  the  heat  was  over, 
and  never  stirring  out  while  the  dews  were  falling. 
During  the  early  period  of  his  residence  in  Rome, 
Canova  and  Thorwaldsen  were  also  in  the  Immortal 
City.  He  always  acknowledged  his  obligations  to 
Canova,  through  whose  generous  introduction  he 
gained  his  first  commission.  Gibson  has  oeen  styled 
by  some  the  English  Canova  j  but  with  equal  classi-. 
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cal  purity  of  type,  there  is  much  more  vigor  in  the 
Englishman  than  in  the  Italian.  Gibson's  "  Hunter 
and  Dog "  are  Greek  in  beauty  and  animated  life, 
but  there  is  a  severe  strength  and  energy  about  the 
figure  which  attests  the  Anglo-Saxon  fibre  in  the 
imagination  of  the  sculptor.  Thorwaldsen  and  he 
were  friends,  and  many  of  his  most  interesting  rem- 
iniscences were  of  evenings  spent  with  him  at  Miss 
Mackenzie's,  the  lady  who  was  for  a  short  time 
engaged  to  Thorwaldsen.  "  She  was  so  kind  to  us 
all,"  Gibson  used  to  say ;  "  she  was  so  intelligent 
and  so  good.  They  were  golden  evenings,  and 
yet  nothing  could  be  more  primitive  than  the  lodg- 
ing or  ruder  than  the  accommodation.  She  used 
to  sit  on  a  box,  while  we  two  occupied  the  only 
chair  the  apartment  boasted  of,  but  never  have 
I  spent  pleasanter  or  more  cordial  evenings  than 
these." 

Gibson  has  been  sometimes  accused  of  worldliness 
and  tuft-hunting.  The  accusation  was  unjust.  He 
looked  upon  the  rich  and  noble  but  in  one  light,  — 
as  patrons  of  art.  Sculpture,  to  be  carried  to  its 
highest  expression,  required  the  support  of  money, 
and  it  was  in  the  interests  of  art  that  a  wealthy 
class  should  exist.  Galleries  for  pictures  and  stat- 
ues, splendid  decorations,  costly  monuments,  were 
part  of  the  appanage  of  historic  families,  and  from 
them  must  necessarily  come  the  patronage  which 
enabled  an  artist  to  clothe  in  marble  his  ideal 
dreams.  These  were  Gibson's  ideas,  and  the  full 
extent  of  them.  It  will  be  difficult  to  adduce  any 
instance  in  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  swayed 
in  opinion  or  theory  as  to  art,  to  please  or  flatter  the 
noblest  or  wealthiest  in  the  land.  When  the  present 
Duke  of  V  ilington  did  not  agree  with  him  in  his 
interr-  ...,ion  of  the  fable  of  Pandora,  and  wished 
him  m  alter  some  accessories  in  the  statue  for  which 
he  had  given  him  a  commission,  Gibson  was  obdurate. 
He  wrote  that  his  Grace  was  quite  at  liberty  not  to 
take  the  statue  he  had  ordered,  but  that  he,  as  an 
artist,  could  not  alter  his  conception  of  what  was 
the  proper  pose  and  correct  gesture  of  the  figure. 
Lady  Marian  Alford  purchased  it  finally.  He  was 
equally  indifferent  to  the  criticism  of  newspapers. 
At  the  time  that  the  press  were  very  bitter  in  their 
attacks  on  his  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  told  me 
his  friends  were  anxious  that  he  should  not  see  the 
newspapers.  "  O,  let  them  bark,"  he  said.  "  The 
statue  is  on  its  pedestal,  and  the  4,000  guineas  are 
in  my  pocket."  But  to  suggestions  from  those  whose 
artistic  knowledge  he  respected,  he  was  always 
attentive,  and  sometimes  yielded  to  their  judgment 
in  preference  to  his  own.  But  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  be  adepts  in  •  the  mysteries  of  which  he 
was  a  master. 

He  was  not,  as  may  be  supposed  from  his  birth 
and  early  condition  in  life,  an  educated  man  ;  but 
his  brother  was  a  scholar,  and,  as  he  lived  with  him 
for  many  years,  Gibson  thus  acquired  a  certain 
portion  of  classical  knowledge.  It  was  almost 
touching  to  hear  how  his  poetical  imagination 
revelled  in  the  beautiful  Greek  legends.  He  used 
to  speak  of  them  as  if  to  all  they  were  as  new  and 
as  vivid  as  to  himself.  In  his  keen  sensibility  to 
beauty  of  form  and  power  of  portraying  it,  this 
Welshman,  lowly  born  and  little  cultivated  as  he 
was,  might  have  been  a  Greek  himself.  There  are 
twelve  drawings  of  a  dancer,  studies  he  made  from 
Cerito,  which  will  explain  what  I  mean.  The 
bounding  grace,  the  divine  ecstasy  of  motion  in  a 
thoroughly  well-poised  and  beautiful  form,  animated 
by  the  joyous  spirit  of  youth,  are   admirably   por- 


trayed in  the  various  attitudes  of  the  figure  delin- 
eated in  these  sketches. 

This  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  he  used  to  relate, 
how  he  had  stopped  the  mouth  of  some  vulgar  per- 
son, who  chose  to  think  that,  because  he  or  she  was 
admitted  to  the  studio,  he  might  criticise  the  works 
he  was  allowed  to  see  to  the  artist.  u  Mr.  Gibson, 
your  figure  of  the  dancing-girl  is  very  beautiful ; 
but  there  is  surely  an  error  in  it?"  "Yes?" 
"  Her  feet  and  ankles  are  too  small  and  slender.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  professional  dancers  have 
large  feet  and  thick  ankles.  Over-exertion  of  the 
muscles  —  eh  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir ;  but  my  dancing-girl  is 
not  professional.  She  does  not  dance  for  hire.  The 
rule  does  not  hold  good  with  her,  for  she  —  yes,  she 
dances  for  her  own  pleasure,  and  does  not  over-exert 
her  muscles." 

His  opinions  about  Rome  and  the  Romans  were 
peculiar,  and  would  be  unpopular  just  now.  Rome, 
he  said,  should  be  left  to  art.  "  It  is  good  for  noth- 
ing else  ;  and  for  what  better  purpose  could  it  exist  ? 
It  has  had  its  political  and  religious  supremacy: 
how  let  it  keep  its  artistic  superiority."  He  wished 
it  to  be  better  governed ;  but  he  had  not  a  lofty 
opinion  of  the  people.  Physically,  their  grace  and 
their  beauty  attracted  him;  but  their  lawlessness, 
their  childish  violence,  their  pitiful  cheats,  were  re- 
pulsive to  his  nature.  He  saw  them  as  they  were, 
without  any  hallucination  from  political  ambition  or 
enthusiasm. 

His  most  beautiful  model,  Grazia,  was  the  fre- 
quent subject  of  his  conversation.  Her  sordid 
avarice,  her  fierce  chastity,  her  furious  temper,  were 
studies  to  him  •  and  the  contrast  which  her  moral 
nature  presented  to  her  beauty  was  graphically 
described.  He  told  me  once  that  to  pacify  this  wild 
panther  of  a  woman  he  had  uttered  the  only  deliber- 
ate lie  he  was  conscious  of  since  his  mother,  a  stern 
Puritan,  had  flogged  him  at  three  years  old  for  utter- 
ing some  falsehood  about  an  apple.  An  English 
lady  who  had  often  heard  of  Grazia's  marvellous 
beauty  asked  permission  to  see  her  as  she  was  sitting 
for  her  bust  to  Gibson.  The  lady  looked  at  her,  and 
said  she  was  handsome,  but  that  her  expression  was 
bad.  "  She  looks  as  if  she  had  a  vile  temper." 
Grazia  did  not  understand  the  words,  but  she  read 
from  the  expression  that  it  was  something  unfavor- 
able. She  started  up.  "  Signor  Giovanni,  that 
woman  has  insulted  me,  I  know.  What  did  she  say  ? 
Tell  her  /  am  a  Roman,  and  that  she  is  a  miserable 
foreigner.  Tell  me  what  she  said,  or  I  will  go,  and 
never  return."  "  She  said  you  were  very  beautiful, 
Grazia."  "  What  else  ?  "  "  What  else  could  she 
say  ?  "  Grazia  believed  in  him  implicitly,  and  was 
satisfied.  He  said  she  was  quite  capable  of  person- 
ally maltreating  the  lady  if  he  had  said  the  truth. 

I  accompanied  Gibson  once  to  see  Rachel.  He 
did  not  understand  French,  but  the  gestures,  the 
tragic  intensity,  the  classic  beauty  of  the  great  actress 
enchanted  him.  Her  wonderful  by-play,  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  listened,  stood,  and  moved,  were 
delightful  to  him.  He  was  very  critical  on  female 
dresses.  He  wished  women  to  wear  drapery,  as  in 
the  classic  age,  —  a  sheet  fastened  by  a  button  on  the 
shoulder,  and  hair  pulled  low  down  over  the  brows. 
My  memory  is  full  of  anecdotes  and  sayings  of  his. 
To  me  he  was  always  a  most  interesting  study.  The 
artists  of  to-day  are  either  men  of  the  world,  gentle- 
men of  fashion  and  position,  luxurious  in  habits,  and 
refined  to  Sybaritism  in  their  mode  of  living,  or 
Bohemians  pur  et  simple.  Gibson  was  as  hardy  and 
as  frugal  as  if  he  had  never  left  his  Welsh  hills,  and 
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yet  as  orderly  and  thoroughly  correct  as  if  he  had 
been  a  respectable  "  gigman  "  in  a  thriving  English 
town.  The  soft  relaxations  of  that  Circean  clime 
were  unknown  to  him.  The  subtle  enervation  to 
brain  and  moral  fibre,  which  is  almost  inseparable 
from  the  pursuit  of  art,  was  unfelt  by  him.  His  in- 
dustry was  remarkable.  I  was  once  eight  years 
absent  from  Rome,  and  he  showed  me  on  my  return 
eight  statues  which  had  been  designed  and  modelled 
in  that  interval. 

At  six  o'clock,  summer  and  winter,  the  old  man 
was  always  to  be  found  taking  an  early  cup  of  coffee 
in  the  Caffe  Greco,  —  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
artists  in  Rome.  How  they  must  miss  him  in  that 
accustomed  haunt!  The  genial  smile,  the  keen 
brifht  eyes,  the  pithy  speech,  so  familiar  to  all  who 
frequented  it,  are  indissolubly  connected  with  that 
spot ;  and  in  any  age  but  this  —  so  forgetful  of  its 
dead  fames,  —  pilgrimages  would  be  made  to  the 
Caffe  Greco  by  neophytes  in  the  same  career,  for 
the  sake  of  their  hallowed  and  revered  memories. 
For  half  a  century  he  devoted  himself  day  by  day  to 
his  profession,  —  to  sculpture  as  he  understood  it, 
the  representation  of  beauty.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  make  art  a  moral  teacher.  Indirectly  it  might 
become  so,  but  it  should  have  but  one  legitimate 
and  direct  aim, — beauty.  What  it  might  si: 
was  beyond  and  beside  this.  It  depended  on  the 
eye  that  saw,  and  not  on  the  hand  that  wrought 

The  legacy  of  his  life's  earnings  to  the  Royal 
Academy  has  been  blamed  by  some,  but  I  think  the 
blame  unjust.  He  did  not  wrong  his  own  family  by 
this  generosity  to  art.  Art  was  his  wife,  his  child, 
his  family.  To  bequeath  to  future  students  the  les- 
son of  an  artist's  life,  laborious  effort,  and  succe-tnl 
achievement,  seems  to  me  an  honorable  aim  and  a 
worthy  result. 

ON  SOME  NOTABLE  DREAMS. 
"Whether  we  regard  dreams  as  "  the  children 
of  an  idle  brain,  begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy," 
or  accept  them  as  an  important  integral  part  of  the 
human  constitution,  they  offer  an  interesting  field 
of  inquiry.     Simply  as  stray  shadows,  Hitting  across 
the  half-sleeping  mind,  they  present  an  incongruous 
variety   of  peculiar    incidents,  —  tragic,    pathetic, 
wonderful,  ludicrous.     Accepted  as  revelations  of  a 
higher  state,  lost  or  to  come,  regarded  as  the  work 
of  certain  delicate  machinery  planted  in  the  human 
brain  by  the  Divine  hand,  they  assume  peculiar  im- 
portance in  many  authenticated  cases  of  drtanM  ful- 
filled.  In  sleep,  with  the  muscles  relaxed,  the  senses 
at  rest,  thought  and  voluntary  motion  in  repose,  the 
work  of  the  organic  functions  goes  on,  the  blood 
circulates,  is  purified  by  respiration,  and,  for  the 
time  being  (as  Dr.  Symonds  puts  it  in  an  excellent 
little  work,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  some  of 
our  instances  of  notable  dreams  in  this  paper),  the 
body  lives  the  life  of  a  vegetable.     But  there  are 
varied  degrees  of  sleep.     Some  of  our  senses  may 
be  comparatively  wakeful  whilst  others  are  in  sound 
repose.    In  this  state  one  organ  may  receive  impres- 
sions that  will  excite  activity  of  association  in  others 
more  or  less  wakeful.     It  is  this  incomplete  state  of 
sleep,  this  semi-repose  of  the  faculties,  which  pro- 
duces dreams.     Dr.  Macnish,  "happening  to  sleep 
in  damp  sheets,  dreamed  he  was  dragged  through  a 
stream."     Dr.  Symonds  witnessed  in  his  sleep  what 
he  thought  was  a  prolonged  storm  of  thunder,  which 
he  was  afterwards  able  to  trace  to  the  light  of  a 
candle,  brought  suddenly  into  the  dark  room  where 


he  had  fallen  asleep.  He  relates  that  a  person  hav- 
ing a  blister  applied  to  his  head  fancied  he  was 
scalped  by  a  party  of  Indians.  I  remember,  when 
a  boy,  sleeping  in  a  strange  house,  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned room,  with  an  oaken  store-cupboard  over  the 
bed.  I  dreamt  that  I  was  being  murdered ;  the  as- 
sassin struck  me  on  the  head,  and  I  awoke  with  a 
sense  of  pain  in  that  region.  Putting  my  hand  to 
my  forehead,  I  found  it  sticky  —  with  blood  !  I  felt 
almost  too  ill  to  cry  for  help,  but  at  length  I  alarmed 
the  household,  and,  on  procuring  a  light,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  some  fermented  jam  had  leaked  through 
the  bottom  of  the  cupboard,  and  fallen  upon  my 
head  in  a  small  sluggish  stream.  A  few  months  ago, 
shortly  before  going  to  bed,  a- friend  had  been  dis- 
cussing with  me  the  peculiar  instincts  of  animals, 
and,  more  particularly,  their  sense  of  the  coming  on 
of  storms.  After  this  he  dreamed  he  was  a  Wor- 
cestershire short-horn,  grazing  in  a  pleasant  meadow 
on  the  Herefordshire  side  of  the  Malvern  Hills. 
He  had  a  number  of  companions.  Signs  of  a  storm 
appeared  in  the  sky,  a  misty  vapor  hung  on  the 
well  -  known  beacon.  He  remembered  distinctly, 
although  he  was  a  cow,  watching,  with  a  sense  of 
great  delight,  the  beauty  of.  the  preliminary  tokens 
of  the  storm.  With  the  other  cows,  he  quietly 
strolled  towards  the  shelter  of  an  adjacent  tree,  and 
waited  until  the  storm  should  break.  He  was 
chewing  the  cud,  and  he  relished  its  herbaceous 
flavor.  °  He  distinctly  remembered  wagging  his  tail; 
yet  all  the  time  he  had  frill  reasoning  faculties,  and 
a  lively  sense  of  the  beauties  of  the  scenery.  Dr. 
Macnish  says,  once  his  dreaming  travelled  so  far 
into  the  regions  of  absurdity  that  he  conceived -him- 
self to  be  riding  upon  his  own  back ;  one  of  the 
resemblances  being  mounted  on  another,  and  both 
animated  with  a  soul  appertaining  to  himself,  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  knew  not  whether  he  was 
the  carrier  or  the  carried.  These  are  odd  examples 
of  the  incongruity  of  •'  the  imperfection  of  the 
dreaming  memory,"  which  is  most  strongly  illus- 
trated when  we  dream  of  those  who  are  dead. 
believe  them  still  to  be  living,  simply  because 
we  have  forgotten  that  they  are  dead."  A  friend 
of  Dr.  Symonds  dreamed  that  he  was  dead,  and 
that  he  carried  bis  own  body  in  a  coach  to  bury  it. 
When  he  reached  the  place  of  burial,  a  stranger 
said,  "  I  would  not  advise  you,  sir,  to  bury  your 
body  in  this  place,  for  they  are  about  to  build  so 
mar  it  that  1  have  no  doubt  the  body  will  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  builders."  "  That,"  replied  the 
dreamer,  M  is  very  true  ;  I  thank  you  for  the  informa- 
tion, and  I  will  remove  it  to  another  spot,"  upon 
which  he  awoke. 

Of  the  prophetic  character  of  dreams  there  are ' 
many  strangely  startling  examples.  Pepys  relates 
the  story  M  which  Luellin  did  tell  me  the  other  day, 
of  his  wife  upon  her  deathbed ;  how  she  dreamed  of 
her  uncle  Scobell,  and  did  foretell  from  some  dis- 
course she  had  with  him  that  she  should  die  four 
days  thence,  and  no  sooner,  and  did  all  along  say  so, 
and  did  so."  In  "  Some  Passages  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  the  Right  Honorable  John,  Earl  of  Roch- 
ester, written  by  his  own  direction  on  his  deathbed  " 
(1680),  bis  lordship  related  how  Lady  Ware's  chap- 
lain dreamed  he  should  die  the  next  day,  went  to 
bed  in  apparent  perfect  health,  and  died  in  the 
morning.  In  some  "Various  Examples,"  given  by 
Mr.  Frank  Seafield  in  his  excellent  work  on  •'  The 
Literature  and  Curiosities  of  Dreams,"  it  is  related 
that,  "•  My  Lady  Seymour  dreamed  that  she  saw  a 
nest  with  nine  finches  in  it.     And  so  many  children 
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she  had  by  the  Earl  of  Winchelsey,  -whose  name  was 
Finch."  "  Anno  1690,  one  in  Ireland  dreamed  of  a 
brother,  or  near  relation  of  his,  who  lived  at  Ames- 
bury,  in  Wiltshire,  that  he  saw  him  riding  on  the 
downs,  and  that  two  thieves  robbed  him  and  mur- 
dered him.  The  dream  awakened  him;  he  fell 
asleep  again,  and  had  the  like  dream.  He  wrote  to 
his  relation  on  account  of  it,  and  described  the 
thieves'  complexion,  stature,  and  clothes,  and  advised 
him  to  take  care  of  himself.  Not  long  after  he  had 
received  the  monitory  letter,  he  rode  towards  Salis- 
bury, and  v.£s  robbed  tad  murdered ;  and  the  mur- 
derers were  discovered  by  his  letter,  and  executed." 
In  1698,  Mr.  William  Smythies.  curate  of  St.  Giles's, 
Cripplegate,  published  an  account  of  the  robbery  and 
murder  of  John  Stockden,  victualler,  in  Grub  Street, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  murderers,  by  several  dreams 
of  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Greenwood,  a  neigh- 
bor of  the  murdered  man's.  Jung  Stilling,  in  "  Theo- 
rie  der  Geister-Kunde,"  relates,  that  a  short  time 
fcefore  the  Princess  Nagotsky,  of  Warsaw,  travelled 
to  Paris  (October,  1720),  she  dreamed  that  she  found 
herself  in  a  strange  apartment,  where  a  man  pre- 
sented a  cup  to  her,  and  desired  her  to  drink.  She 
declined,  and  the  unknown  person  said,  "  You  should 
not  refuse  ;  this  is  the  last  you  will  ever  drink  in 
your  life."  In  Paris  she  was  taken  ill.  and  the 
King's  physician  was  sent  to  her.  On  his  arrival, 
the  Princess  showed  great  signs  of  astonishment ; 
asked  the  reason,  she  said,  "  You  perfectly  resemble 
the  man  whom  I  saw  in  a  dream  at  Warsaw  ;  but  I 
shall  not  die  this  time,  for  this  is  not  the  same  apart- 
ment which  I  saw  in  my  dream."  She  recovered, 
and  eventually,  in  good  health,  forgot  her  dream,  and 
the  fears  it  had  created.  Upwards  of  a  year  after- 
wards, however,  she  was  dissatisfied  with  her  lodg- 
ings at  the  hotel,  and  requested  to  have  apartments 
prepared  for  her  in  a  convent  at  Paris.  Immedi- 
ately on  entering  the  room,  she  exclaimed,  "  It  is  all 
over  with  me.  I  shall  not  leave  this  room  alive  ;  it 
is  the  one  I  saw  in  my  di*eam  at  Warsaw."  She 
died  soon  afterwards,  in  the  same  apartment,  of  an 
ulcer  in  the  throat,  occasioned  by  the  drawing  of  a 
tooth.  In  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  for  Decem- 
ber, 1787,  there  is  a  wonderful  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  murder  through  a  dream.  The  narra- 
tive called  forth  a  note  from  A  J.,  who  said  that 
some  few  years  before  the  erection  of  those  well- 
known  lighthouses  called  the  Caskets,  near  that  is- 
land, an  islander  dreamed  that  a  ship  had  been 
wrecked,  and  that  some  part  of  the  crew  had  saved 
themselves  upon  the  rocks.  He  told  this  story  the 
next  morning  on  the  quay :  but  the  sailors,  despite 
their  superstitious  characteristics,  treated  it  H  an 
idle  dream.  The  next  night  he  dreamed  the  same 
thing,  and  prevailing  upon  a  companion  to  go  out 
with  him  the  next  morning  to  the  spot  in  a  boat, 
they  found  three  poor  wretches' there,  and  brought 
them  ashore.  Dr.  Abercrombie  says  he  is  enabled 
to  give  the  following  anecdote  as  entirely  authen- 
tic :  A  lady  dreamed  that  an  aged  female  relative 
had  been  murdered  by  a  black  servant,  and  the 
dream  occurred  more  than  once.  She  was  then  so 
strangely  impressed  by  it  that  she  went  to  the  house 
of  the  lady  to  whom  it  related,  and  prevailed  upon 
a  gentleman  to  watch  in  an  adjoining  room  the  follow- 
ing night.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
gentleman,  hearing  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  left  his 
place  of  concealment,  and  met  the  servant  carrying 
up  a  quantity  of  coals.  Being  questioned  as  to 
where  he  was  going,  he  replied,  in  a  confused  man- 
ner, that  he  was  going  to  mend  his  mistress's  fire, 


which,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  mid- 
dle oi'  summer,  was  evidently  impossible  ;  and,  on 
further  investigation,  a  strong  knife  was  found  con- 
cealed beneath  the  coals.  "  Another  lady,"  he  says, 
"  dreamed  that  a  boy,  her  nephew,  had  been  drowned 
along  with  some  young  companions  with  whom  he 
had  been  engaged  to  go  on  a  sailing  excursion  in 
the  Firth  of  Forth.  She  sent  for  him  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  prevailed  on  him  to  give  up  his  engage- 
ment. His  eompaniens  went,  and  were  all  drowned." 
The  alarm  with  regard  to  the  disappearance  of  Ma- 
ria Martin  was  brought  to  its  height  by  the  mother 
dreaming,  three  successive  nights,  that  her  daughter 
had  been  murdered,  and  buried  in  the  Red  Barn. 
Upon  this,  search  was  made,  the  floor  taken  up,  and 
the  murdered  body  discovered.  The  story  is  fully 
related  in  "  Chambers's  Journal  "  for  October,  1832. 
In  a  note  to  Dr.  Binns's  "  Anatomy  of  Sleep,"  Lord 
Stanhope  is  credited  with  relating  that  a  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe,  dreamed  that,  walking  on  the  sea-shore,  he 
picked  up  a  book  which  appeared  to  be  the  log- 
book of  a  ship  of  war  of  which  his  brother  was  the 
captain.  He  opened  it,  and  read  an  entry  of  the 
latitude,  longitude,  as  well  as  the  day  and  hour,  to 
which  was  added,  ■  Our  captain  died."  The  com- 
pany endeavored  to  comfort  him  by  laying  a  wager 
that  the  dream  would  be  falsified,  and  a  memoran- 
dum was  made  in  writing  of  what  he  had  stated, 
which  was  afterwards  confirmed  in  every  particular. 
J.  Noel  Paton  relates  the  extraordinary  fulfillment 
of  a  dream  of  his  mother's,  involving  the  death  of  a 
dearly  beloved  sister.  The  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
which  was  seen  in  a  vision  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  the  spot  where  it  occurred,  is  a 
well-known  story,  and  authentic.  A  lady  friend  of 
mine  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  following  story : 
"  My  mother  resided  in  London,  and  one  of  her 
children  was  sent  out  to  nurse.  She  dreamed  soon 
after  that  she  went  to  the  nurse's  house,  and  saw  her 
own  child,  looking  half  starved,  and  faintly  strug- 
gling for  a  crust  of  bread  which  the  nurse's  child  was 
eating.  The  children  were  both  in  one  cradle.  My 
mother  went  the  very  next  day,  and  found  the  chil- 
dren exactly  as  she  saw  them,  her  own  child  weak, 
ill,  and  hungry."  Of  a  member  of  my  own  family, 
it  is  related  that  he  added,  with  some  difficulty,  two 
keys  to  a  musical  wind-instrument.  He  had  pre- 
pared the  drawings,  and  the  new  instrument  was 
about  to  be  manufactured,  when  he  dreamed  that  a 
military  band  passed  through  the  city  where  he  re- 
sided, the  leader  of  which  used  an  instrument  with 
the  very  additional  keys  that  he  had  invented.  The 
next  day  a  regiment  en  route  for  London  did  pass 
through  the  town,  and  the  leader  was  playing  upon 
such  an  instrument,  the  first  manufacture  of  a  firm 
which  had  just  brought  out  the  new  bugle. 

Mr.  John  Hill  Benton,  in  his  work,  '•  Narrative 
from  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,"  (1852)  urges 
that  no  ghost-story,  or  story  of  dream-coincidences, 
could  stand  the  sifting  examination  of  a  court  of 
justice.  Dr.  Symonds  evidently  entertains  a  similar 
opinion,  though  he  gives  us  what  would  seem  some 
startling  evidence  leading  to  a  contrary  conviction. 
Before  any  such  cases  are  received  as  true  occur- 
rences, he  very  properly  asks  that  they  shall  undergo 
most  rigorously  all  the  tests  of  evidence.  Regard- 
ing them  as  instances  of  a  kind  of  revelation,  he 
says :  "  We  look  for  a  final  cause ;  but  we  discern 
none,  unless  it  be  the  possibility  of  some  influence 
on  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  individuals."  "A  v. 
there 's  the  rub."     A  writer  in  "  Blackwood  "  puts 
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the  question,  but  does  not  answer  it :  "  Are  appear- 
ances  in  dreams  imaginary  visions ;   or   are    they, 
however  inexplicable  the  mode,  the  actual   spirit- 
presence  of  the  person  whose  images  they  bear  ?  " 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  this  point,  which  may 
be  left  to  the  philosophers,  medical  and  scientific. 
My  purpose  is  simply  to  compile  for  the  reader  a  few 
notable  instances  of  dreaming,  curious  as  records  of 
"dream-life,"  and  suggestive  for  thoughtful  inquiry. 
Whether,  by  some  extraordinary  action   of  the 
spiritual  e.-sence,  warnings  of  disaster  or  prophetic 
monition  may  be  communicated  to  the  brain  through 
the  mystic  medium  of  a  dream ;  or  whether  our  fan- 
i'  the  night  are  the  mere  mixed  associations  of 
time  an!  place  and  memory,  wrought  into  apparent 
reasonable  shape  by  accidental  circumstances ;  these 
are  questions  that  may  hardly  be  fully  answered. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  God  permitted  this  exer- 
cise of  the  faculties  when  in  a  semi-state  of  rt 
our   benefit   in  some  way ;  and,  whatever  may  be 
said  to  the  contrary,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
extraordinary  fulfillment  of  dreams,  altogether  be- 
yond human  explanation,  is  too  strong  for  disbelief. 
May  it  be  that  an  All-wise,  All-powerful  Beit: 
deign-'  to  influence  occurrences  by  this  mean 
more  especially  in  the  bringing  of  great  crimin 
earthly  justice  :    for  "murder,  though    it   ha. 
tongue,  will  speak  with  most  miraculous  organ  "  J 
That  dreams  are  to  be  catalogued  and  inter; 
as  the  believers  in  Oneirocriticon  set  forth  is  simplv 
nonsense  ;  but  they  often  serve  important  ends,  and 
seeing  how  great  a  portion  of  our  lives  is  occupied 
with  sle ;•!).  t<i  dream  is  to  fill  up  a  great  blank  with 
sensations  of  pleasure,  hope,  joy,  that  last  often  long 
after  the  dream  is  over,  tending  to  an  elevation  of 
the  aspirations  and  ambition  of  the  dreamer.    There 
are  mathematicians  who  have  solved  great  problems 
in   dreams.       Franklin    frequently   formed   correct 
opinions  of  important  matters  in  dreams;  the  mind 
has   been  insjnred  with   beautiful    ]>oems   in  sleep. 
Coleridge's   *•  Ivubla   Khan,''  for   example;  though 
this  may,  perhaps,  hardly  be  Bpoken  of  in  the  sense 
of  what  are  called  ordinary  healthy  dreams,  | 
that  it  may  probably  have  been  greatly  influx 
by  opium.     And  now, 

"To  all,  to  each,  a  fair  good  night, 
And  pleaeiug  dreams,  and  slumbers  light." 
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Artists  tell  us  that  not  only  are  all  the  faces  in 
the  world  different,  but  that  the  two  sides  of  the  same 
face  are  unlike.  The  English  side  of  the  Ei 
hotel  system  must  be  very  pleasant,  or  Englishmen 
would  not  adhere  to  it  so  persistently.  The  side 
which  is  turned  to  foreigners,  however,  has  quite 
another  appearance.  *  That  Englishmen  admire  the 
system  is  evident  from  the  dismal  failure  of  a  recent 
attempt  to  conduct  a  London  hotel  upon  the  Amer- 
ican plan.  A  splendid  building  had  been  erected, 
and,  after  a  time,  one  of  the  most  popular  and  enter- 
prising of  American  hotel  managers  was  engaged ; 
but  the  English  directors  of  the  hotel  company  ob- 
jected to  any  innovations,  and  the  manager  found 
himself  censured  for  everything  which  deviated  from 
the  fine  old  British  model.  But  Americans  think 
English  inns  anything  but  comfortable,  because 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  a  system  so  much 
better  at  home.  The  English  or  European  plan  of 
letting  you  a  room  at  so  much  a  week,  and  charging 
you  fixed  prices  for  whatever  other  entertainment 


you  require,  is  by  no  means  unknown  in  the  United 
States  ;  but  it  has  never  been  able  to  compete  with 
the  American  system  of  charging  so  much  a  day  for 
board  and  lodgings,  giving  you  every  accommoda- 
tion for  this  money,  and  debiting  you  with  no  extras 
except  wines.  • 

One  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  mode  of  hotel 
life  in  America  is  so  little  understood  in  England, 
when  he  finds  beverages  called  "  corpse-revivers  " 
sold  as  American  drinks  near  the  Haymarket,  an 
American  restaurant  totally  misrepresented  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  and  such  an  authority  as  Mr. 
John  Oxenford  sticking  to  the  statement,  which  he 
published  in  the  Times,  that  he  used  to  lay  awake  at 
night  at  a  first-class  hotel  during  his  visit  to  New 
York,  and  watch  the  rats  drinking  out  of  his  water- 
pitcher.  Genuine  American  drinks  have  names 
strange  enough;  but  the  fact  that  certain  decoctions 
are  called  "brandy-smashes,"  "mint-juleps."  and 
"sherry-cobblers,"  scarcely  justifies  the  invention  of 
.-laymarket  "corpse-reviver,"  or  of  Mr.  Sala's 
" that  thin g,"  and  "that  other  tiling,"  —  beverages 
never  heard  of  in  the  States.  At  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion there  were  American  dishes,  and  the  negro 
waiters  were  beyond  question ;  but  the  English  bar, 
and  the  French  flowers,  and  the  lady  money-' 
were  strange  to  an  American.  Pointing  out  these 
and  other  disc.vp amies  to  the  Boston  girl  who  was 
sitting,  like  Matthew,  at  the  receipt  of  customs,  I 
asked  her  where  she  had  seen  anything  of  the  fcjnd 
in  the  United  States,  r  Well,  sir."  >lie  very  shrewd- 
ly replied,  '•  you  must  remember  that  we  are  in 
France,  and  must  do  something  to  please  the 
Frenchmen."  I  wonder  whether  all  the  other 
national  restaurants  in  the  outer  circle  of  the  Expo- 
sition building  were  modified  in  the  same  manner 
and  for  the  same  reason  ?  If  so,  we  who  have  eaten 
our  way  around  have  not  really  dined  a  la  every 
country  0:1  the  globe,  after  all.  As  for  Mr.  Oxen- 
ford,  an  American  may  dismiss  the  matter  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  an  inquiry  as  to  what 
disease  burdens  the  brain  with  such  singular  images; 
but  no  doubt  most  Englishmen  will  henceforward 
believe  that  the  palatial  hotels  of  New  York  are 
overrun  with  vermin,  and  no  number  of  American 
denials  will  avail  anything  against  that  curious 
letter  in  the  Times. 

An  American  hotel  is  a  city  within  a  city.  Like 
the  old  Roman  baths,  almost  everything  necessary 
for  enjoying  life  may  be  found  within  its  walls. 
You  arrive,  register  your  name,  and  are  then  in 
possession  of  the  freedom  of  the  house,  which  is 
furnished  as  luxuriously  as  a  palace.  You  have  a 
comfortable  room  in  which  to  sleep,  elegant  parlors 
and  drawing-rooms,  fitted  up  like  those  of  the  best 
private  mansions,  in  which  to  receive  your  friends. 
There  is  always  a  piano,  and  sometimes  a  good 
library.  The  dining-room  is  open  from  six  o'clock 
in  the  niorning  to  three  the  next  morning;  and 
breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  tea,  and  supper  are  all 
included  in  the  fixed  price  you  pay  per  diem.  The 
bills  of  fare  are  very  long  and  very  varied,  and  the 
landlords  vie  with  each  other  in  procuring  all  the 
delicacies  of  the  season.  Most  of  the  great  hotels 
have  farms  connected  with  them,  so  that  the  sup- 
plies of  butter,  eggs,  milk,  vegetables,  and  poultry 
are  exceptionably  good.  At  every  meal  you  order 
as  many  dishes  as  you  please,  —  it  costs  no  more 
than  to  order  one.  The  Americans  are  rather 
extravagant  in  this  respect.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  a  delicate  lad}-  surrounded  with  a  score  of 
plates,   each  containing   some   rich  dainty.      The 
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Western  people  who  come  to  New  York  on  business, 
and  feel  bound  to  order  everything  upon  the  bill  of 
fare,  and  try  to  "  eat  their  way  right  through,"  are 
by  no  means  fabulous.  It  ought  to  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  plats  are  not  very  large ;  they  are 
in  the  French  style ;  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  them  which  you  may  obtain.  When  an 
American  sits  down  to  eat,  he  takes  a  bit  of  this  and 
a  bit  of  that,  until  he  hits  upon  the  dish  which 
precisely  suits  his  palate.  I  remember  one  of  my 
countrymen  who  had  just  landed  in  England,  and, 
forgetful  of  the  change  of  locality  and  habits,  or- 
dered an  American  breakfast.  After  a  long  delay, 
relieved  by  the  perusal  of  the  newspapers,  he  was 
amazed  to  see  a  procession  of  waiters  enter  the 
room,  the  first  bearing  aloft  a  boiled  ham,  the 
second  a  broiled  chicken,  the  third  an  omelette,  the 
fourth  a  fried  fish,  the  fifth  a  beefsteak,  and  so  on,  un- 
til a  feast  for  a  regiment  was  placed  upon  the  table. 
The  order  had  astonished  the  landlord,  but, the 
breakfast  and  the  bill  astonished  the  American. 
At  home,  he  would  have  been  served  with  small 
portions  of  each  of  these  dishes,  and  of  a  dozen 
more,  if  he  liked. 

But  —  lodgings,  eating  and  drinking  aside  — 
much  more  remains.  An  American  hotel  contains 
a  large  billiard-saloon,  a  hair-dressing  saloon,  a  tel- 
egraph-office, a  bulletin  for  the  latest  news,  an 
office  for  the  hire  of  carriages  and  horses,  a  bar- 
room for  those  who  drink,  a  cigar-stand  and  smok- 
ing-room for  those  who  smok^e,  a  news-stand  with  the 
latest  periodicals,  a  reading-room  with  the  city  and 
provincial  papers  on  file,  bath-rooms  upon  every 
floor,  ticket-offices  for  those  who  wish  to  go  to  the 
railways  or  the  theatres,  a  stock-list  for  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  speculations,  a  hat  and  cloak 
room,  an  office  for  surplus  luggage,  —  a  thousand 
conveniences  for  the  comfort  and  gratification  of  the 
guests.  Few  English  hotels  have  any  of  these 
advantages  and  improvements ;  none  have  them  all. 
You  soon  tire  of  dining  in  the  "coffee-room,"  —  so 
called  upon  the  lucus-a-non-lucendo  principle,  be- 
cause so  few  persons  take  coffee  there,  —  off  of  the 
inevitable  joints  which  seem  to  be  the  same  every 
day;  and  if  you  order  special  dinners  your  expenses 
are  trebled.  You  must  go  outside  the  hotel  for  a 
bath.  If  you  want  to  play  billiards,  you  must 
tramp  over  the  town  until  you  discover  a  table 
unengaged.  To  despatch  a  telegram  you  must 
employ  a  commissionaire.  A  porter  must  be  sent  to 
order  your  horse  or  carriage.  Another  is  necessary 
to  procure  your  tickets  for  the  theatres.  If  you 
desire  to  learn  the  news,  a  boy  must  be  employed  to 
buy1  your  papers,  or  you  must  patiently  await  your 
turn  to  pore  over  the  advertisement-sheet  of  the 
coffee-room  Times.  If  you  tike  ice  in  your  drinks, 
the  fact  is  reprovingly  mentioned  in  the  bill.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  supper  later  than  eleven  o'clock, 
and  so  you  are  driven  out  to  Evans's.  Unless  you 
hire  a  private  parlor,  you  have  no  place  in  which  to 
receive  your  friends,  unless  you  take  them  into  the 
coffee-room,  where  other  people  are  eating,  or  into 
the  smoking-room,  where  everybody  else  is  drinking. 
The  menu  consists  of  about  twenty  dishes,  furnished 
with  remarkable  but  wearisome  regularity  all  the 
year  round.  To  procure  a  good  cigar  inside  a 
London  hotel  is  a  miracle.  Everything  is  admira- 
bly contrived  to  perpetually  remind  you  that  the 
hotel  is  simply  a  building  in  which  to  sleep.  There 
is  nothing  homelike  about  it.  As  for  cheapness,  all 
the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  an  American  hotel 
could  be  obtained  before  the  civil  war  for  two  dol- 


lars a  day,  —  about  eight  shillings  English.  Now,  in 
consequence  of  the  depreciated  currency,  the  price 
is  doubled.  Where  could  you  live  so  well  in  Eng- 
land for  eight  shillings  a  day  ? 

Even  were  all  other  charges  equal  in  English 
and  American  hotels,  the  fees  which  you  are  obliged 
to  give  to  the  waiters  in  England  would  overbalance 
the  account.  In  the  United  States  servants,  as  a 
general  rule,  neither  expect  nor  receive  gratuities, 
except  at  the  watering-place  hotels,  in  the  height  of 
the  season,  when  the  only  way  to  get  your  plate 
filled  at  dinner  is  to  put  some  money  upon  it  for  the 
waiter.  The  servants  are  regarded  as  part  of  the 
staff  of  the  establishment,  and  are  paid  by  the  land- 
lord. In  England  they  are  paid  by  the  guests,  and 
an  item  called  "  attendance  "  is  inserted  in  the  bills 
beside.  The  landlords  must  make  a  nice  pot  of 
money  by  this  transparent  swindle ;  for  they  pay 
very  low  wages,  and  allow  the  servants  to  eke  out  a 
livelihood  from  gratuities.;  so  that  you  are  doubly 
cheated,  —  first  by  the  "  attendance  "  generally,  and 
then  by  the  attendants  individually.  Why  the 
landlords  do  not  charge  taxes  and  poor-rates  in  the 
bills,  or  invent  a  special  item  called  "  cook's  salary," 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  They  have  as  clear  a  right  to 
do  so  as  to  charge  for  attendance.  A  comic  paper 
has  immortalized  this  double  dodge  in  a  capital  pic- 
ture. "  I  've  paid  for  waiting  in  the  bill !  "  cries  an 
irritable  old  gentleman  to  a  servant  who  has  asked 
him  to  remember  the  waiter.  "  Yes,  sir,"  is  the  re- 
ply ;  "  but  that  was  for  waiting  for  your  chops,  sir." 
Aside  from  its  gross  injustice,  this  little  matter  be- 
comes a  very  serious  business  when  you  learn  by 
experience  that  your  personal  comfort  at  an  English 
inn  or  restaurant  depends,  not  upon  the  amount  or 
the  regularity  of  your  legitimate  payments,  but  upon 
the  frequency  with  which  you  fee  the  attendants. 
On  the  Continent  it  is  understood  that  these  gratui- 
ties are  the  waiters'  only  wages ;  and  the  French  and 
Germans  have  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  with  which  all 
comply,  and  which  few  exceed.  So  many  francs  or 
florins  in  the  bill ;  so  many  sous  or  kreutzers  for  the 
waiter.  It  is  a  regular  percentage  and  an  intelligi- 
ble system.  But  in  England,  where  everybody  pays 
the  servants,  no  one  seems  to  know  how  much  he 
ought  to  give.  The  waiter  does  n't  know,  or  pre- 
tends not  to  know.  He  "leaves  it  to*  you,  sir." 
And  just  as  I  have  never  seen  a  cabman  honest 
enough  to  offer  to  return  the  extra  fare  ignorantly 
paid  him,  so  I  have  never  heard  an  English  waiter 
complain  of  receiving  too  much.  In  practice,  I  find 
that  the  rule  among  Englishmen  is  to  give  nothing 
but  coppers.  They  seldom  go  beyond  pennies. 
They  would  rather  part  with  fivepence  in  copper 
than  with  a  silver  fourpenny-piece.  Perhaps  Eng- 
lishmen care  comparatively  little  about  these  extor- 
tions of  waiters,  for  to  them  the  custom  has  the 
sanction  of  antiquity  and  the  recommendation  of 
usage  ;  but  to  Americans  it  is  both  an  annoyance  and 
an  expense.  Ignorant  alike  of  Continental  tariffs 
and  English  customs,  the  American  is  constantly 
saying,  "  Keep  the  change  " ;  and  when  an  English 
waiter  is  once  demoralized  by  receiving  half  a  crown 
when  he  expected  only  twopence,  he  is  fit  for  noth- 
ing in  this  world  but  a  funeral  ever  afterwards. 

On  the  whole,  the  best  advice  that  can  be  given 
to  travellers  is  to  endure  all  such  annoyances  philo- 
sophically. You  do  not  travel  in  order  to  reform 
the  institutions  of  foreign  countries,  but  to  observe 
them.  But  there  are  certain  traps  laid  for  Ameri- 
cans at  London  hotels  which  a  little  friendly  coun- 
sel from  a  resident  of  the  metropolis,  if  you  are  for- 
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tunate  enough  to  know  one,  will  teach  you  to  avoid. 
For  example :  there  is  a  hotel  at  the  West  End  very 
select,  very  fashionable,  very  expensive,  and  not 
very  large.  Some  Americans  go  there  because  the 
house  has  a  fine  reputation ;  others,  because  it  is  a 
favorite  resort  of  the  aristocracy.  The  Americans 
who  stop  at  this  hotel  are  honored,  so  soon  as  their 
nationality  is  discovered,  by  having  as  an  attendant 
the  servant  who  waited  upon  ex-President  Van 
Buren  when  he  was  the  American  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James's.  This  waiter  amounts  to  fifty 
pounds  extra  in  the  bill.  He  is  very  old,  very  re- 
spectable, wears  a  white  wig  and  a  pair  of  white 
cotton  gloves,  and  has  a  confirmed  habit  of  spilling 
the  soup.  During  our  stay  at  the  hotel,  he  devoted 
all  his  energies  to  silent  appeals  for  spare  cash,  and 
usually  succeeded  in  extracting  from  us  half  a  crown 
a-day.  We  would  gladly  have  doubled  the  douceur 
to  get  rid  of  him,  for  he  was  only  dear  to  us  in  the 
pecuniary  sense.  But  we  were  told  that  it  was  "  the 
thing"  for  Americans  to  submit  to  this  infliction, 
and  we  submitted ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
determine  why  we  did  so,  nor  why  we  ■willingly  al- 
lowed the  old  humbug  to  fumble  about  the  table,  and 
make  a  bad  pretence  of  performing  duties  which 
were  really  discharged  by  our  own  servants.  There 
is  another  hotel  to  which  many  Americans  are  rec- 
ommended, the  landlord  of  which  was  once  famous 
as  a  cook.  He  lives,  as  hundreds  of  other  people  do 
in  England,  upon  the  reputation  of  what  he  did  ten 
years  ago.  The  guests  are  expected  to  excuse  all 
delinquencies  on  the  ground  that  the  landlord  is  a 
man  of  talentj  and  could  easily  set  everything  right 
if  he  chose  to  attend  to  his  business.  You  must 
overlook  all  the  faults  in  the  dinners  on  account  of 
the  proprietor's  ancient  culinary  achievement*,  and 
praise  all  the  bad  wines  because  he  once  had  the 
best  cellar  in  London.  Then,  again,  railway  hotels 
are  nuisances  to  be  avoided.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
noise  of  the  trains,  which,  echoed  and  re-echoed 
through  the  corridors,  renders  repose  a  problem, 
there  is  a  vastness  about  them  quite  inimical  to  com- 
fort. Nobody  seems  to  know  that  you  are  there ; 
the  waiter  appears  to  be  the  only  connecting  link 
between  yourself  and  the  rest  of  the  establishment. 
I  have  such  pleasant  memories  connected  with  one 
terminus  hotel,  that  I  should  not  willingly  say  any- 
thing against  them  ;  but  it  is  my  duty  to  warn  trav- 
ellers that  it  is  not  a  decided  advantage  to  a  hotel 
to  be  next  to  a  railway  depot.  Finally,  there  is  at 
least  one  hotel  in  London  at  which  the  old  proverb 
is  negatived,  and  the  dearest  articles  are  not  the 
best.  This  is  a  very  old  inn  situated  in  the  city 
proper,  and  dating  from  the  days  when  Pocahontas 
was  the  belle  of  the  hour.  It  is  a  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative English  house,  with  the  exception  that  it 
has  not  a  special  dining-room  for  commercial  trav- 
ellers, or  drummers,  as  the  Americans  term  them, 
who  generally  fare  better  and  pay  less  than  any 
other  sort  of  travellers  in  all  pai'ts  of  merrie  Eng- 
land. At  this  hotel  the  best  port  is  several  shillings 
a  bottle  cheaper  than  the  worst,  and  the  cellarman 
has  a  tendency  to  mistake  Chateau  la  Rose  for  com- 
mon claret.  The  proprietor  who  stocked  the  cellar 
has  deceased,  and  the  head-waiter  alone  knows  the 
secrets  of  the  wine-bins.  Make  his  acquaintance, 
and  you  may  drink  like  a  prince  and  pay  like  a 
peasant. 

That  wonderful  character,  an  American  hotel- 
clerk,  is  almost  unknown  in  England.  At  only  one 
house  in  London  can  he  be  found,  and  there  he  is 
shorn  of  his  fair  proportions,  and  shines  with  dimin- 


ished glory.  English  landlords  prefer  a  girl,  who 
knows  nothing,  but  will  coquette  with  everybody, 
to  a  clerk  of  the  American  school,  who  knows  every- 
thing, and  will  waste  his  time  with  nobody.  In 
America,  if  you  wish  to  learn  when  to  ride,  where 
to  drive,  what  to  buy,  where  to  shop,  when  the 
trains  start,  what  theatre  to  attend,  how  much  are 
the  hack-fares,  who  is  worth  hearing  at  the  Opera, 
■what  institution  to  visit,  where  to  procure  the  requi- 
site tickets,  who  is  the  fashionable  tailor,  what  is  the 
last  new  thing  in  neckties,  whose  acquaintance  to 
make  or  avoid,  where  to  spend  your  evenings,  where 
not  to  spend  your  evenings,  what  is  the  rate  of  ex- 
change,,^ short,  what  to  do  in  amy  emergency,  and 
how  to  dispose  of  yourself  generally,  —  you  consult 
the  clerk  of  the  hotel.  To  quote  the  celebrated 
Latin  speech  of  General  Jackson,  which  gained  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  a  southern  college,  the 
hotel  clerk,  like  the  American  Union,  is  "  niuttum  in 
parvo,  sine  qua  non,  e  plwibttt  unum."  He  expects 
no  fee ;  he  would  resent  the  offer  of  a  bribe  as  an 
insult ;  he  is  salaried  by  the  landlord,  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  answer  any  question  you  may  ask.  Like  a 
newspaper  editor,  no  kind  of  knowledge  is  unneces- 
sary to  him.  He  is  a  guide-book,  directory,  calen- 
dar, railway  time-table,  fashionable  gazette,  trade- 
list,  and  merchant's  manual  combined  and  incar- 
nated. He  gives  you  the  benefit  of  all  he  has 
gleaned  from  ten  thousand  other  guests,  and  dis- 
tributes among  them  the  information  he  has  man- 
aged to  extract  from  you.  Education  only  develops 
his  natural  abilities ;  like  a  poet,  he  is  born,  not 
made.  Americans  have  embodied  their  high  esti- 
mation of  the  talents  essential  to  a  good  landlord  in 
the  popular  saying,  "  He  is  a  fine  man,  but  he  can't 
keep  a  hotel "  ;  but  the  landlord  would  be  helpless 
without  his  clerk.  Indeed,  in  the  clerk  you  see  the 
future  proprietor  in  embryo,  before  age  has  dimmed 
his  discernment,  or  riches  blunted  his  faculties  and 
impaired  his  activity.  He  stands  at  his  desk  in  the 
office  convening  with  a  hundred  persons  a  minute, 
sending  them  all  away  instructed  and  satisfied,  and 
apparently  managing  the  affairs,  not  only  of  the  ' 
whole  hotel,  but  of  the  whole  city.  You  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  homage  to  a  memory  so  tenacious  that 
it  loses  nothing,  and  so  fresh  that  the  slightest  re- 
mark leaves  an  indelible  impression;  to  an  eye 
which  observes  everything  without  appearing  to ' 
wander  from  you ;  to  a  tongue  which  talks  as  rap- 
idly and  yet  as  distinctly  as  the  telegraph ;  to  a 
manner  which  is'polite  but  reserved  ;  to  a  bearing 
which  invites  and  inspires  and  justifies  confidence; 
to  an  energy  which  seems  constantly  overtaxed  and 
still  never  tires.  In  the  English  hotels  there  is  no 
such  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  "  for  the  poor 
traveller.  The  head-porter  and  the  head-waiter 
occupy  his  place  without  filling  it,  like  a  pair  of 
twin  dwarfs  seated  in  a  giant's  chair.  He  is  a  prod- 
uct of  the  American  system,  and  has  become  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  it.  Place  one  such  clerk  in  a 
London  hotel,  and  he  would  revolutionize  the  inns 
of  the  metropolis.  When  his  virtues  were  once 
known  to  the  public,  persons  would  journey  for 
miles  and  become  guests  of  the  hotel  in  order  to 
advise  with  him ;  and  no  American  could  by  any 
chance  be  persuaded  to  patronize  any  other  hotel 
than  that  at  which  this  modern  Admirable  Crichton 
was  engaged. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  a  foreigner  at  an 
English  inn  is,  that  there  seem  to  be  more  waiters 
than  guests ;  the  second  is  the  resemblance  of  the 
establishment  to  the  popular  idea  of  a  harem ;  the 
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third  is  the  tremendous  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  his  bill.  When  lte  enters,  he  beholds 
three  or  four  maidens  in  the  office,  ready  to  book  his 
name ;  four  or  five  maidens  in  the  bar  pumping  out 
ale  and  pouring  out  spirits;  a  dozen  waiters  in 
evening  dress,  grouped  mournfully  around  a  joint 
of  roast  beef  in  the  coffee-room ;  a  score  of  porters 
feebly  endeavoring  to  attach  themselves  to  some 
portion  of  his  luggage,  or  posed  picturesquely  in  the 
extreme  distance  ;  and  innumerable  scullery-maids, 
housemaids,  and  chamber-maids  popping  up  out  of 
the  cellars,  or  hanging,  like  domestic  Azellas,  over 
the  banisters.  If  he  be  an  American,  he  longs  to 
discharge,  this  army  bf  incapables,  and  replace  the 
office-girls  with  a  clever  elerk,  the  barmaids  with  a 
couple  of  smart  barkeepers,  and  so  on  for  the  rest 
of  the  multitude.  An  hour's  experience  furnishes 
him  with  some  new  ideas  as  to  the  division  of  labor. 
There  is  one  servant  to  light  his  fire,  another  to 
answer  his  bell,  another  to  bring  his  hot  water,  an- 
other to  procure  him  meat  and  drink,  another  to 
attend  to  his  bedroom,  another  to  look  after  his 
linen,  another  to  black  his  boots,  another  to  brush 
his  clothes,  another  to  call  his  cab,  and  another  — 
generally  a  stout,  rosy  female  —  whose  only  duty 
seems  to  be  to  walk  into  his  room  and  say  "  Good- 
morning."  All  of  these  servants  with  whom  he 
comes  in  personal  contact  must  be  tipped,  or  they 
are  apt  to  turn  sulky,  and  render  his  life  misera- 
ble. To  change  a  five-pound  note  into  sixpences, 
and  distribute  them  promiscuously,  is  the  first  duty 
of  the  newly  arrived  traveller.  Everybody  looks  to 
him  for  remuneration  for  even  the  most  trifling  ser- 
vices ;  nobody  seems  to  be  paid  by  the  landlord,  and 
yet  there  is  the  regular  charge  for  "  attendance  "  in 
the  weekly  bills. 

Before  long,  you  learn  that  the  real  master  of 
the  house  is  the  head-waiter.  He  receives  your 
money,  receipts  your  bills,  makes  your  change,  en- 
ters your  charges ;  and,  having  tipped  all  the  people 
who  attend  upon  you,  it  is  now  necessary  to  tip  this 
dignitary,  who  is  rather  a  landlord  than  a  waiter, 
and  who  usually  gets  rich  sooner  than  the  genuine 
proprietor.  St.  Paul  says,  that  if  one  have  all  the 
other  virtues,  and  yet  have  not  charity,  he  is  noth- 

•  ing  ;  and  so  if  you  pay  all  the  other  servants,  and  do 
not  pay  the  head-waiter,  you  have  expended  your 

•  money  in  vain.     Unfortunately,  however,  this  is  a 
poor  rule,  and  does  not  work  both  ways  ;  for  to  fee 
the  head-waiter  does  not  relieve  you  from  the  neces- 
sity of  continuing  to  fee  the  other  servants.     Your 
bedroom  is  stuffy,  has  the  lodging-house  odor,  and  is 
never  lighted  with  gas.     At  an  American  hotel,  you 
can  calculate  your  expenses  to  a  nicety ;  at  an  En- 
glish hotel,  much  depends  upon  whether  or  not  the 
young  lady  who  makes  out  the  bills  happens  to  be 
flirting  with  another  guest  when  she  comes  to  your 
account,  and  a  great  deal  more  upon  the  chance 
whether  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  away.     It  may 
be  safely  stated  that,  at  an  English  hotel,  a  foreigner 
pays  about  three  times  more  than  an  Englishman, 
and  receives  about  one  third  the  attention.     The 
landlord   burdens  you   with  his  losses  from   other 
people's  unpaid  bills ;  the  employees  consider  you  a 
pigeon  to  be  plucked,  and  glare  at  your  pockets  with 
a  give-me-sixpenny  stare  equally  irritating  and  dis- 
tressing.    Englishmen  have  an  impression  —  in  part 
mistaken  —  that  American  families  reside  at  hotels 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  cares  of  housekeeping.     No 
person  who  has  lived  at  an  English  hotel  will  won- 
der that  English  families  do  not  adopt  this  Ameri- 
can idea ;  for,  taking  one  with  another,  —  and  I 


have  no  intention  of  advertising  the  few  exceptions, 

—  the  English  inns  are  the  dearest,  the  worst  man- 
aged, the  most  unhomelike  in  any  civilized  country. 
The  genius  which  has  made  the  English  railway 
restaurants  infamous  in  Mugby  Junction  has  thrown 
around  the  burly  landlords,  buxom  landladies,  witty 
waiters,  and  pretty  barmaids,  a  lovely  but  deceptive 
halo,  which  a  few  days  of  companionship  with  these 
worthies  unpleasantly  dissipates.  Landlords  should 
be  burly,  and  landladies  buxom,  when  they  drink  so 
much  and  do  so  little  ;  the  wit  of  the  waiters  is 
chiefly  shown  in  avoiding  untipped  labor ;  the  cham- 
bermaids would  be  prettier  if  they  did  their  work 
better.  But,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  English 
people  seem  to  like  their  hotel  system  as  it  is,  and 
any  attempt  to  practically  reform  it  meets  with 
strenuous  opposition  and  bitter  prejudice.  How- 
ever, the  world  moves,  and  even  England  cannot 
stand  quite  still. 

DISAGREEABLE  PEOPLE. 
I  confess  to  a  liking  for  disagreeable  people. 
An  acquired  taste,  no  doubt,  for  they  are  not  nice ; 
but  take  them  as  you  take  olives,  and  they  give  a 
relish  to  the  wine  of  life.  Regard  them  as  caviare, 
and,  if  not  wholly  to  your  palate,  it  is  possible  to 
get  a  flavor  out  of  them.  Remember,  disagreeable 
people  you  will  always  meet.  They  are  as  inevita- 
ble as  the  twang  of  garlic  in  Spanish  cookery ;  and, 
as  one  must  ,have  them,  I  have  long  since  come  to 
the  determination  of.acquiring  a  penchant  for  them. 
'T  is  not  so  difficult :  and,  a  little  preliminary  nausea 
once  overcome,  you  have  your  reward,  just  as  the 
indescribable  horror  of  that  first  cigar  is  compensated 
for  by  the  appreciative  enjoyment  of  your  partaga 
or  your  cubana.  The  human  animal  is  marvellous 
in  his  faculty  for  acquiring  tastes,  but  it  takes  time. 
Edible  earth  is,  I  should  fancy,  hardly  nice  at  first. 
There  are  mineral  waters  which  I  have  never  been 
able  to  swallow  with  a  positive  relish,  no  doubt  for 
want  of  perseverance.  In  the  same  way,  some 
amount  of  culture,  I  should  suppose,  was  necessary 
before  one  could  have  drunk  with  real  enthusiasm 
that  toast  at  the  late  banquet  at  the  Langham, 
"  The  horse  and  meat  at  2hd.  per  pound ! "  But 
these  and  similar  tastes  being  possible  of  acquire- 
ment, so,  believe  me,  it  is  quite  practicable  to  like 

—  positively  like  —  disagreeable  people. 

One  reason  why  I  like  them  is  this,  that  they 
offer  me  a  boundless  field  of  speculation  ;  so.  many 
things  about  them  excite  my  wonder.  More  espec- 
ially I  am  constantly  asking  myself,  "  Do  people 
know  that  they  are  disagreeable  ?  Are  the  nettles 
in  the  social  garden  conscious  that  they  sting  ?  Is 
it  patent  to  them  that  they  are  different  from  the 
rest  of  their  kind  ?  Do  they  live  in  the  delusion 
that  it  is  natural  to  man  to  be  harsh,  angular,  selfish, 
snappish,  overbearing,  and  unsympathetic  V  Does 
old  Milky  White  feel  that  he  is  hard  and  cruel,  ex- 
acting and  unamiable  V  Is  my  aunt  Trimmer  as 
blind  to  the  fact  that  she  is  disliked  for  her  petty 
meannesses,  her  endless  "  nagging  "  and  her  vicious 
tattling,  as  she  is  to  the  mendaciously  open  and 
shameless  falsehood  of  her  false  front  ?  There  is 
old  Colonel  Grumpus  again ;  surely  he  must  feel 
himself  a  horror  to  his  officers  and  a  pest  to  his 
men  !  And  yet  I  don't  know ;  after  long  and  close 
study  of  disagreeable  people,  I  am  quite  at  fault  on 
this  point.  I  meet  men  in  business  so  vulgarly  offen- 
sive of  manner,  that,  if  they  struck  me,  spat  at  me, 
felled  and  trampled  on  me,  I  could  not  feel  more 
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utterly  degraded  than  by  my  enforced  contact  with 
them ;  yet  they  appear  serenely  unconscious  of  be- 
ing detestable.  I  find  people  at  church  uncom- 
promising nuisances,  who  take  the  room  of  two  in 
crowded  pews,  anticipate  the  responses,  read  the 
minister's  part  in  audible  undertone,  howl  in  the 
singing  utterly  out  of  tune,  snore  through  the  ser- 
mon, and  in  a  manner  incense  themselves  by  the 
sucking  of  peppermint  or  other  nauseously  odorous 
drops.  Or  I  go  to  a  theatre,  and  people  about  me 
•whisper  and  titter  or  giggle  while  I  try  to  listen  ;  or 
a  man  who  has  seen  the  piece  before  explains  the 
plot  to  the  man  who  has  not ;  or  somebody  else  re- 
peats all  the  jokes  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  lady  two 
seats  off.  Let  us  say  that  I  return  home  by  train.  In 
the  carriage  I  haply  encounter  the  man  who  trill  smoke 
thoug*h  the  carriage  be  full  of  ladies  ;  or  the  man  who 
won't  permit  smoking,  though  none  but  gentlemen  are 
present,  and  all  are  desirous  of  indulging  in  that 
luxury.  Next  in  disagreeableness  to  these  is  the 
passenger  who  whistles,  the  lady  with  the  unruly  chil- 
dren, the  cur  who  dictates  as  to  the  windows  being 
up  or  down,  and  so  forth.  A  railway-carriage  I  am 
constrained  to  regard  as  tlie  paradise  of  the  disa- 
greeable ;  though  an  omnibus  is  not  without  its 
attractions  for  them.  But,  I  repeat,  my  study  of 
this  class,  wide  and  varied  as  it  has  been,  leaves  me 
quite  at  fault  on  the  one  great  problem  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  —  can  one  be  disagreeable  without 
knowing  it  ?  If  one  can,  then  the.  disagreeable  are 
to  be  pitied ;  if  not,  then  the  question  becomes, 
wherein  lies  the  pleasure  of  being  ■  nuisance? 
Where  indeed  ?  What  satisfaction  can  Sir  John 
and  his  lady  find  in  living  a  "  cat-and-dog"  fife? 
Why  dees  1'odgers  enjoy  the  torture  he  indicts  on 
me  with  his  long  stories  V  What  is  the  subtle  pleas- 
ure derived  by  Jones  from  the  cynical  remarks, 
couched  in  friendly  tones,  whereby  he  contrives  to 
make  me  dissatisfied  with  my  house,  my  horses,  my 
pictures,  my  books,  and  myself  ?  The  whole  thing 
is  inscrutable,  like  so  much  else  pertaining  to  hu- 
manity. I  can  no  more  understand  it  than  I  can 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Azores,  of  whom  a  reoent  traveller  says :  "  The 
donkeys  and  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  a 
family  all  eat  and  sleep  in  the  same  room.  They 
are  unclean,  ravaged  by  vermin,  and  are  truly 
happy !" 

But  stronger  than  the  interest  or  the  pity  they 
inspire  is  the  amusement  disagreeable  people  afford 
me.  I  cannot  help  it,  any  more  than  I  can  help 
laughing  at  a  joke.  They  always  seem  to  me  like 
people  in  farces,  who,  we  all  know,  are  quite  differ- 
ent from  people  out  of  farcesv  There  is  in  all  their 
proceedings  an  eccentricity  that  borders  on  the 
humorous.  They  fly  into  passions  ;  and  a  man  in  a 
passion  is  always  funny.  They  say  disagreeable 
tilings,  which  at  least  have  the  sting  of  epigrams. 
They  constitute  a  perpetual  Opposition ;  and  we 
know  that  the  greatest  fun  is  always  away  from  the 
Treasury  benches.  They  take  such  pains  to  out- 
rage the  proprieties,  —  the  very  thing  in  these  mo- 
notonous days.  With  Mawworm,  they  seem  to 
"  like  to  be  despised " ;  and,  as  in  his  case,  one 
laughs  at  the  oddity  of  their  taste.  Of  course  they 
are  a  little,  trying  at  times ;  but  so  are  agreeable  peo- 
ple. Indeed,  honey  cloys  sooner  than  vinegar.  The 
great  thing  is  to  acquire  the  habit  of  looking  at  them 
solely  from  the  comic  point  of  view.  In  play-writ- 
.  ing  it  is  a  point  to  let  the  audience  into  the  secret 
of  that  which  is  hidden  from  the  characters  in  the 
piece. 


The  same  principle  applies  to  getting  fun  out  of 
the  disagreeable.  You  must  see  more  than  they  see. 
When  Bouncer  fumes  and  flusters,  upsets  the  club 
by  his  presence,  and  is  ready  to  snap  at  anybody  or 
take  offence  at  anything,  to  "  quarrel  with  a  man 
for  cracking  nuts  barring  no  other  reason  but  be- 
cause he  has  hazel  eyes,"  as  Mercutio  puts  it,  he,  no 
doubt,  thinks  great  things  of  himself.  Knowing  this, 
it  is  pleasant  to  read  the  contempt  he  inspires,  and 
to  address  him  mentally  in  Mr.  Venus's  memorable 
words,  "  Ah,  my  boy,  you  've  no  idea  how  small 
yon  'd  come  out  if  I  had  the  articulating  of  you." 
So,  when  Snobson  acts  as  a  brute,  just  to  gain  a  few 
petty  advantages  not  worth  the  gaining,  it  is  fun  to 
watch  and  see  how  he  stamps  himself  as  a  low  cad 
without  having  any  idea  that  he  is  doing  so.  As  for 
disagreeable  women  who  set  up  for  ladies,  and  pla- 
cidly believe  they  are  regarded  in  that  light,  well,  I 
need  not  enlarge  on  the  amusement  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  afford.  A  disagreeable  woman  is  like  a 
vacuum;  there  is  no  place  for  her  in  nature.  She 
is  a  parody  upon  herself.  If  there  is  a.  touch  of 
beauty  about  her,  she  gives  those  she  meets  the 
sort  of  shock  one  would  feel  on  taking  what  appears 
to  be  wine,  and  is  in  reality  vinegar.  Fortunately 
she  very  seldom  is  beautiful,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  Nature  does  not  lend  itself  to  shams.  It  is 
pitilessly  exacting.  Sweetness  of  face  must  result 
irom  sweetness  of  disposition.  The  face  is  not  a 
mask,  but  a  mirror.  It  reveals  everything  with  ter- 
rible ingenuousness.  Amiability  is  not  to  be  simulat- 
ed to  the  observant  eye.  You  cannot  stamp  the 
marks,  the  lines,  the  flowing  curves  of  the  agreeable 
on  your  face,  unless  you  have  the  quality  in  your 
breast.  For  this  reason  the  disagreeable  woman  is 
never  really  beautiful.  She  defies  Rachel  and  all 
her  arts.  Her  features  at  their  best  remind  you  of 
etchings:  the  effects  have  been  "  bit  in  "  by  acids. 
The  forms  of  the  disagreeable  in  woman  are  infinite, 
but  the  effect  of  all  is  the  same.  In  place  of  attrac- 
tion there  is  repulsion.  In  place  of  love,  pity,  —  if 
not  scorn.  In  place  of  happiness,  sour  discontent. 
The  disagreeable  woman  is  irksome  to  every  cfeated 
thing,  including  herself..  There  is  positively  only 
one  way  to  deal  with  her,  —  turn  her  into  a  joke. 
In  that  way  she  may  be  made  tolerable,  like  the 
Frenchman's  slippers ;  useless  as  slippers,  but  just 
available  as  the  basis  of  a  ragout. 

I  have  not  quite  made  up  my  mind  on  one  im- 
portant point  in  connection  with  this  subject,  and 
that  is,  as  to  the  advantages  of  being  disagreeable. 
At  first  sight  it  seems  to  have  much  to  recommend 
it.  Certainly,  disagreeable  people  push  their  way  in 
the  world  ;  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  but  what  this 
"  pushing  "  involves  a  deal  of  needless  exertion.  It 
is  just  possible,  I  think,  to  get  along  as  well  without 
it.  Not  with  so  much  show  of  progress,  I  admit. 
The  great  hectoring  bully  appears  to  make  "  all  the 
running."  His  loud  voice  and  obstreperous  bearing 
are  potent  in  flunkeydom.  The  persistent  grumbler, 
too,  gets  attention :  the  man  with  a  grievance  is 
often  listened  to ;  the  vapid  joker  has  his  influence ; 
and  so  on  with  the  thousand-and-one  varieties  of  the 
disagreeable.  But,  after  all,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  agreeable  gain  the  solid  advantages.  A 
pleasant,  genial,  good-hearted  fellow  is  welcome 
wherever  he  goes.  He  has  no  occasion  to  storm  or 
whine ;  ready  service  is  accorded  to  him  almost 
without  the  asking.  Hearts  warm  towards  him; 
eyes  —  ay,  the  brightest  eyes  in  the  wprld  —  bright- 
en at  his  approach.  In  youth  he  is  idolized  ;  as  he 
mixes  in  the  world  he  finds  his  popularity  an  ever- 
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widening  circle ;  and  when  he  quits  its  active  duties 
he  experiences  the  delights  of 

"  Honor,  lore,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
And  all  that  should  accompany  old  age." 

These  are  solid  advantages,  it  must  be  owned.  And 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  agreeable  woman  is  yet 
stronger.  She  is  obviously  the  gainer  in  every  way. 
And  yet  how  many  cling  to  their  disagreeableness 
as  their  strong  point !  Poor  dears  !  It  is  almost  a 
shame  even  to  smile  at  their  folly. 

All  things  considered,  then,  I  am  afraid  my  dis- 
agreeable people  play  a  losing  as  well  as  an  uncom- 
fortable game.  Many  cannot  help  it,  for  with  them 
it  is  a  question  of  temperament :  some  err  through 
mistaken  views,  others  from  want  of  thought.  But 
in  most  cases  vanity  and  selfishness  are  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all :  and  as  those  qualities  are  undying, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  I  shall  have  my  pets,  the 
disagreeables,  to  wonder  over,  laugh  at,  and  interest 
myself  in  generally  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

A  THREE-LEGGED  IMPOSTOR 

We  are  all  familiar  with  that  indomitable  sailor 
who,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  season  (and, 
indeed,  the  colder  it  is  the  better  it  suits  him),  sits 
with  (apparently)  no  legs  upon  the  pavement,  while 
before  him  is  spread  a  highly  colored  illustration  of 
the  catastrophe  (the  blowing  up  of  a  three-decker 
in  action)  by  which  he  lost  his  limbs ;  we  are  also 
acquainted  with  his  less  interesting  nautical  brother 
who,  with  but  (apparently)  one  leg,  limps  along  our 
streets,  with  a  doleful  ditty  describing  the  circum- 
stance (a  cannon-ball  or  a  fall  from  the  mast-head) 
to  which  he  is  indebted  for  Ms  mutilation ;  but  a 
27<r<?'e-legged  Impostor  has  not  yet  been  palmed  off 
even  upon  that  credulous  world,  the  indiscriminate 
charity-bestowers  of  our  large  towns ;  and  it  is  with 
some  hope  of  imparting  novel  information  that  we 
beg  to  introduce  this  designing  tripod  to  our  readers. 
Many  of  them  have  doubtless  already  heard  of  it. 
A  popular  periodical  very  accurately  described  the 
fair  Monster,  several  months  ago,  in  temperate  and 
judicial  language ;  for  it  is  (I  blush  to  say  it)  of  the 
female  sex,  and  that  fact  perhaps  softened  the  heart 
of  a  too  impressionable  editor;  but  the  fact  is,  and 
should  be  made  public,  that  Planchette  (for  that  is 
her  name)  is  an  infamous  creature,  clothed  with  lies ; 
and  whoever  purchases  her,  under  a  contrary  im- 

fression,  will  find  themselves  grievously  mistaken, 
t  is  true  that  even  her  patrons  allow  that  she  is  not 
trustworthy ;  that  her  statements  are  wild  and  way- 
ward ;  but  her  moral  obliquity  is  not  what  we  com- 
plain of:  if  she  would  only  speak,  if  it  were  but  to 
say  to  her  purchaser:  "You  ninny"  (which,  by  the 
by,  would  be  the  reverse  of  a  false  word),  I  should 
be  content.  But  she  says  nothing ;  and  my  ten-and- 
sixpence  has  been  extracted  from  me  under  worse 
than  false  pretences: 

Let  me  give  a  description  of  this  offender,  that 
the  public  may  recognize  her  at  first  sight,  and,  being 
forewarned,  be  forearmed.  Planchette,  then,  -is  a 
board,  shaped  like  a  heart,  about  eight  inches  long 
by  seven  wide  in  its  widest  part ;  she  is  supported 
on  three  legs,  —  namely,  on  two  pentagraph  wheels 
(on  which  she  moves  about,  when  pushed,  very 
freely),  and  one  soft  pencil,  with  which  she  writes 
(or  rather  is  said  to  write)  her  mystic  statements. 
The  method  is  to  place  Planchette  upon  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  or  cardboard ;  then  two  persons  lay 
their  hands  very  lightly  on  her,  and  after  a  bit,  say 


her  admirers,  she  will  resolve  any  question  pro- 
pounded by  a  third  person. 

Having  read  the  account  already  alluded  to,  of 
this  female  phenomenon,  I  inquired  of  my  friends 
if  she  was  known  to  any  of  them.  Several  of  them 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  Planchette  could  not 
only  tell  the  Past,  but  the  Future ;  and  as  for  the 
Present,  matters  passing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe  were  just  as  much  within  her  ken  as  what  was 
going  on  in  the  same  room  with  her.  But  all  this 
was  hearsay.  Only  two  of  my  friends  spoke  from 
personal  experience  of  the  witch ;  one,  an  accom- 
plished lady ;  the  other,  not  only  a  scholar,  but 
(what  was  more  singular  in  such  a  case  of  credulity) 
a  man  of  quickness  and  humor.  The  stories  they 
told  of  Planchette  (and  which  it  is  certain  Jhey 
believed)  were  marvellous.  She  had  revealed  to 
them  the  death  of  a  friend  in  another  hemisphere 
at  the  hour  of  his  demise,  and  indicated  the  priest 
who  attended  him  in  his  last  moments.  But,  in- 
deed, by  their  own  account,  she  performed  such 
miracles  in  their  presence,  that  when  one  of  my 
two  informants  said,  "  I  could  never  have  believed 
it  if  I  had  not  seen  it,"  I  hastened  to  intrench  my- 
self behind  that  rampart  likewise, —  and  am  hold- 
ing that  position  to  this  hour.  There  was  no  pre- 
tence of  this  tripod's  being  exclusively  spiritual  in 
her  manifestations.  She  did  not  concern  herself 
solely  with  death,  or  other  serious  subjects,  but 
would  condescend  to  light  banter  and  common- 
places. In  this  last  phase,  however,  she  was  some- 
times quite  as  striking  as  when  employed  in  the 
annihilation  of  time  and  space  to  make  two  lovers 
(of  the  Marvellous)  happy.  I  give  an  instance,  re- 
lated to  me,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  by  a  gen- 
tleman whose  word  about  any  other  matter  would 
never  be  doubted,  and  who,  in  this  case,  very  seri- 
ously pledged  it  to  the  truth  of  what  he  told. 
Planchette  (of  whom  he  honestly  avowed  his  be- 
lief that  she  was  an  emissary  of  the  devil)  had 
taken,  perhaps  on  that  account,  a  peculiar  enmity 
to  him,  and  delighted  in  issuing  libels  against  him, 

—  whether  scrawling  them  on  cardboard  with  the 
help  of  pentagraph  wheels  constitutes  "  publica- 
tion "  is  a  point  I  am  not  lawyer  enough  to  decide, 

—  and,  in  particular,  in  inventing  about  him  very 
incredible  and  foolish  lies.  A  frierld  of  his,  at  the 
other  end  of  London,  who  gave  up  a  good  deal  of 
time  to  the  tripod,  drove  over  to  him  one  day, 
when  the  lady  I  have  mentioned  (a  near  relation  of 
his)  happened  to  be  staying  in  his  house.  *'  O 
Smith,"  said  he  (or  let  us  suppose  so,  for  O.  Smith 
was  not  his  real  name),  "  what  do  you  think  my 
Planchette  has  been  saying  about  you  this  morning  V  " 

"  Something  very  false  and  very  silly,  I  have  no 
doubt,"  returned  Smith,  who,  however,  if  he  had 
known  of  any  efficacious  form  of  exorcism,  would  cer- 
tainly have  used  it.     "  What  did  the  demon  say  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  was  just  passing  a  few  minutes  with  her 
after  breakfast,  —  you  know,  she  talks  to  me  alone 
quite  freely,  —  and  asked  her,  amongst  other  things  : 
"What  is  Smith,  your  enemy,  doing  just  now?" 
"  He  's  mending  his  boots  with  a  poker,"  scrawled 
she  immediately,  as  fast  as  she  could.  —  Just  fancy  ! 
could  malignity  of  invention  take  a  more  ludicrous 
form  than  that  ?  " 

"But  this  is  most  extraordinary,"  exclaimed 
Smith  and  the  lady  simultaneously,  and  looking  at 
one  another  in  blank  dismay;  for  the  fact  was,  that 
Smith  had  gone  out  that  morning  (it  being  a  wet 
one)  in  goloshes ;  and  on  his  return,  forgetting  that 
his  soles  were  India-rubber  ones,  had  scraped  his 
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shoes  as  usual  on  the  scraper,  and  thereby  cut  one 
of  them.  Being  both  ingenious  and  economical,  he 
then  much  astonished  the  lady  in  question  by  coming 
into  the  parlor  (where  she  was),  heating  the  poker,  and 
proceeding  to  cure  his  mishap  by  the  process  which 
surgeons  call,  or  used  to  call,  the  actual  cautery. 

"  Why,  you  did  mend  your  boots  with  a  poker 
this  very  morning  ! "  exclaimed  the  lady. 

"  I  know  I  did,"  said  he,  more  quietly.  "  I  al- 
ways said  Planchette  was  a  demon." 

I  may  here  say  that  the  most  singular  part  of  the 
Planchette  mystery,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  now  nar- 
rated :  that  two  independent  witnesses,  a  gentleman 
and  a  lady,  whom  I  know  to  be  honest  and  right- 
thinking  persons,  should  agree  to  concoct  a  foolish 
falsehood,  and  to  back  it  by  the  most  serious  assev- 
erations, is  almost  as  incredible  as  the  story  itself. 
Yet  they  either  did  so,  or  the  story  is  true. 

At  all  events,  much  excited  by  this  statement,  as 
well  as  by  the  other  wonderful  relations,  I  deter- 
mined to  procure  a  Planchette.  In  vain  Smith  as- 
sured me  that  I  had  better  not,  for  that  it  was  play- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Evil  One  to  ask  her  any 
questions. 

" '  Be  she  a  spirit  of  health,'  returned  I,  *  or  goblin  damned, 
Bring  with  tier  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from  hell, 
Be  her  intents  wicked  or  charitable,' 
And  even  thouch  she  cost  me  twelve-andTSixpence, 
Planchette  I  '11  buy." 

Planchette  was  rather  exacting  in  her  demands, 
as  compared  with  those  of  other  wise  women  ;  but 
then  their  business  is  mainly  confined  to  maid-ser- 
vants, whereas  this  lady  was  fashionable  to  an  ex- 
treme degree.  "  I  have  sold,"  says  one  of  the  few 
who  deal  jn  this  engaging  tripod,  "four  hundred  and 
sixty-six  Planehettes,  and  have  sent  others  abroad." 
And  then  think  of  her  manifestations !  Even 
from  the  temperate  account  of  her  in  the  periodical 
above  referred  to,  I  learned  that  she  could  tell  you 
the  text  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  morning  sermon  any  af- 
ternoon, although  not  (as  I  gathered)  before  it  had 
been  preached.  She  could  tell  you  the  letters  (such 
as  W.  A.  L.  K.  E.  EL,  for  instance)  engraved  on  the 
inside  of  a  locket,  the  very  existence  of  which  was 
unknown  to  any  but  one's  self.  It  could  indicate  the 
persons  you  had  written  to  any  day,  and  even  sup- 
ply their  Christian  names,  if  you  were  ignorant  of 

them,  and  were  compelled  to  address" Jones, 

Esq."  On  the  other  hand,  it  showed  an  ignorance 
almost  as  surprising  as  its  knowledge,  for  it  was  by 
no  means  good  at  spelling,  and  insisted,  in  spite  of 
the  best  advice,  upon  writing  commander  with  one 
wj.  "  Generally"  —  and  I  think  this  a  little  suspic- 
ious— "  its  blunders  in  orthography  are  the  blunders 
of  those  whose  hands  are  upon  it.  For  example,  it 
wrote  a  French  word  for  me,  and  put  an  accent  on 
it  which  should  not  have  been  there,  because  I  be- 
lieved it  should  be  there ;  and  in  writing  a  Latin 
word  for  a  lady,  it  spelled  it  as  the  lady  thought  it 
should  be  spelled  —  wrong." 

This  frank  avowal  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  the 
paper  rather  attracted  me  than  otherwise  to  the  tri- 
pod ;  but  when  I  had  read  a  little  book  entitled 
"  The  Planchette,  or  Thought-writer :  a  Mystery," 
the  admission  seemed  quite  superfluous,  if  not  a  base 
detraction  from  her  virtues.  I  will  leave  out  the 
spiritual  opinions  of  the  author  of  this  last-named 
work,  —  such  as,  "  I  don't  knoio  what  is  mesmeric 
influence,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  the  direct  breath  of 
the  Great  Creator,  and  cannot  be  destroyed,"  &c, 
—  and  stick  to  Planchette  herself,  of  which  this  gen- 
tleman is  the  creator,  and  who  sells  it.  There  is 
nothing  like  Leather. 


Well,  then,  this  disinterested  individual  informs 
us  that,  in  spite  of  what  one  Mr.  Bertolacci  says,  it 
is  by  no  means  immaterial  of  what  wood  the  instru- 
ment is  made,  "although  this  may  be  in  his  [Mr.  B.'s] 
case,  because  his  daughters  are  mediums  of  a  very 
high  degree ;  but  there  are  thousands  in  whom  the 
faculty  is  latent,  and  I  submit  that  they  require  the 
instrument  that  years  of  experiment  and  research 
have  proved  to  be  genuine  and  correctly  con- 
structed." The  author  (and  maker)  is  naturally  not 
desirous  to  tell  us  how  to  turn  out  this  instrument 
for  ourselves.  "  I  will  only  say  that  the  wood  used 
must  be  hearty  good  stuff,  and  well  dried.  Labur- 
num, oak,  ash,  and  many  other  woods  will  not  serve, 
ami  are  not  rightly  to  be  used.  Other  conditions  anil 
instructions  I  reserve."  [I  again  repeat,  that,  not- 
withstanding even  Miss  P.,  there  is  nothing  like 
Leather.]  '■  As  to  the  reason  why  these  instruments 
write  or  draw,  as  they  sometimes  do  exquisitely,  I 
have  long  ceased  to  trouble  myself;  enough  for  me 
they  are  true;  and  I  freely  admit,  that,  after  many 
years'  observation  of  the  facts,  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er the  phenomena  are  spiritual,  mesmeric,  odic,  or 
vito-magnetic,  and  I  therefore  leave  each  person 
who  studies  the  subject  to  his  own  opinion."  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  permission  thus  graciously  ac- 
corded, I  shall  presently  express  my  own  opinion 
upon  this  matter,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  let  our  author 
speak  on.  "  I  use  two  woods  in  the  manufacture  of 
Planehettes, —  one  is  perfumed,  scarce,  and  expen- 
sive ;  the  other,  of  a  cheaper  and  commoner  kind. 
The  cost  of  a  Planchette  is  twelve-and-sixpence  or 
seven  shillings  respectively."  It  is  not  an  American 
invention,  as  some  persons,  to  the  prejudice  of 
Great  Britain,  have  malignantly  observed.  "  It  is 
French,  as  implied  by  its  name,  "  a  little  board." 
.  .  .  .  It  is  no  stranger  to  the  French,  Russian, 
and  Spanish  courts,  ....  and  I.  have  sold  four 
hundred  and  sixty -six  in  England."  How  any 
human  turner  or  carpenter  ever  hit  upon  Plan- 
chette in  the  first  instance  is  not  recorded  in  this 
pamphlet,  although  the  present  place  of  manufac- 
ture is  very  distinctly  pointed  out  to  possible  pur- 
chasers ;  but  her  spiritual  merits  were  discovered  at 
least  eight  years  ago,  even  at  which  period  some 
folks  were  on  sufficiently  familiar  terms  with  her,  it 
seems,  to  call  her  "  Planchy."  Three  of  these 
"  tried  it,  without  any  result,  and  Planchy  was  put 
aside  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper  till  after  dinner. 
You  may  judge  their  surprise  when,  on  proceeding 
to  resume  their  amusement,  they  found  the  follow- 
ing sentence  written  "  [sic ;  our  author  often  gives 
proof  of  deriving  his  orthographic  knowledge  from 
Planchy]  "  on  the  previously  blank  paper :  '  Go  to 
my  son,  and  tell  him  that  I  will  be  with  you  this 
day  month,  to  cause  him  to  make  such  alterations 
as  I  wish  in  the  book  he  is  now  writing.'  "  Then 
followed  the  signature  of  an  eminent  personage 
deceased. 

Our  author  himself,  perhaps  apprehensive  that 
people  might  call  upon  him  and  require  a  sign,  dis- 
claims any  personal  power  over  the  lady.  "  It 
might  be  supposed  that,  as  I  make  the  instrument,  I 
can  use  it  also;  such,  however,  is  not  the  case." 
The  little  touches  of  modesty  to  be  found  in  this 
miraculous  essay  are  indeed  most  charming.  While 
eulogizing  Planchette's  surpassing  qualities,  he  al- 
lows she  has  the  feminine  failing  of  occasionally 
telling  fibs.  ."  Not,"  says  he,  rather  brutally,  "  that 
the  instrument  don't  tell  lies  sometimes ;  it  states 
plainly  that  it  does  so ;  as,  for  instance,  a  few  days 
since,  I  was  with  a  lady  of  high  rank  "  [Leather], 
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"who  was  disappointed  because  the  instrument  I 
made  would  not  write  for  her,. but  only  made  marks  ; 
she  told  me  that,  by  a  young  lady  laying  her  hand 
on  it,  it  wrote  a  letter  from  her  deceased  mother, 
full  of  serious  advice ;  and  that  afterwards,  some 
one  present  wished  to  know  the  winner  of  the  com- 
ing Derby,  the  answer  was :  '  I  write  lies  as  well  as 
truth,  and  will  not  be  troubled  with  such  —  non- 
sense.' This  caused  the  young  lady  to  desist,  of 
course." 

Nay,  our  author  has  even  the  hardihood  to  print 
a  letter  from  a  customer  to  the  effect  that  the  in- 
strument he  first  made  for  him,  "  about  eight  years 
ago,  of  mahogany,  would  not  act,  and  the  second 
only  imperfectly  " ;  but  "  the  third,  my  second 
quality,  wrote  messages  from  the  late  Robert  Burns, 
and,  without  any  one  touching  the  instrument, 
signed  them."  [I  should  like  to  compare  the  auto- 
graph of  the  deceased  bard  with  Planchy's  spidery 
scrawls.]  Another  correspondent,  a  lady,  states 
that  "  now  (after  a  little  practice)  she  never  touches 
the  Planchette,  but  ties  a  string  to  one  of  the  cas- 
tors, and  it  writes."  But  these  two  persons,  even 
by  our  author's  own  account,  are  favored  individ- 
uals, as  we  may  learn  from  his  Directions  for  using 
the  Planchette :  — 

"  Insert  the  pencil,  and  lay  the  instrument,  wheels 
downward,  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap  or  cartridge  pa- 
.per;  then  quietly  collect  and  bend  your  mind  to 
the  subject,  and  lay  just  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of 
the  right  hand  on  the  upper  side  for  a  few  minutes, 
and,  if  you  have  the  power  well  developed,  the 
Planchette  will  probably  at  first  make  irregular 
marks,  and,  after  a  little  practice,  give  answers  to 
mental  and  verbal  questions. 

"  If,  however,  after  repeated  trials, — say,  for  about 
a  month,  —  you  find  that  it  will  neither  move,  write, 
nor  draw,  and  you  do  not  perceive  a  sense  of  fulness 
in  the  fingers,  nor  any  tremor  of  the  hand  or  arm, 
nor  a  sense  of  pricking  or  stiffness  in  the  fingers, 
you  may  fairly  conclude  that  you  have  not  the  pow- 
er to  obtain  answers  by  it  (or,  if  you  have,  that  it 
would  require  a  longer  time  to  develop  it).  I  should 
advise  you  in  that  case  to  invite  some  one,  the  oppo- 
site to  yourself  in  sex  and  temperament  (if  possible), 
to  assist  you,  and  both  together  proceed,  as  before 
directed,  for  a  few  minutes,  and  watch  the  result. 
If  it  does  not  move,  join  hands,  the  left  in  your 
friend's  right,  and  lay  the  disengaged  hands  on  the 
Planchette.  If  neither  influences  can  move  it,  let 
others  try,  and  strictly  attend  to  this,  —  put  the  Plan- 
chette in  the  sun's  rays,  if  possible,  for  a  few  minutes, 
repeatedly  turning  it,  and  it  will  remove  the  influences 
that  it  has  ABSORBED,  and  restore  it  to  its  nor- 
mal state. 

"  This  can  at  any  time  be  done,  if  you  have  reason 
to  suppose  it  has  been  handled  by  one  inimical  to 
the  subject.  On  the  supposition  that  you  are  able 
to  obtain  answers,  my  advice  is,  that  you  never  after 
suffer  any  one  else  to  touch  it ;  prove  it  and  treat  it 
as  your  true  friend ;  never  ask  a  trivial  question,  or  you 
may  expect  a  similar  reply,  or  a  reproof,  or  a  morally 
wrong  one ;  for  instance,  one  relating  to  betting  or 
horseracing.  In  all  probability,  a  correct  answer 
would  be  given  as  a  lure,  with  ruin  for  the  future 
result,  and  this  I  know  in  several  cases  to  have  been 
the  fact.  Indeed,  the  instrument,  strange  to  say, 
will  teach  you  how  to  use  it.  Whether  the  influence 
projected  on  it  be  spiritual  or  vito-magnetic,  I  leave 
others  to  determine ;  I  cannot.  This  I  know,  that 
entire  manuscripts  have  been  written  by  the  Plan- 
chette, replete  with  interest,  and  not  unfrequently 


it  has  given  timely  warning  of  disasters,  that,  by  its 
means,  have  been  prevented.  One  caution  I  request 
you  to  observe,  —  do  not  place  implicit  faith  in  its 
teachings,  and  never  forget,  when  not  in  use,  to 
keep  it  in  safety,  as  it  cannot  rightly  be  repaired ; 
and  in  the  dark",  in  a  small  case  of  lime-wood,  or 
cedar  (not  pencil),  is  best;  for,  like  homoeopathic 
medicines,  the  light  deteriorates  it." 

One  portion,  at  least,  of  these  directions  for  use  is 
likely  to  commend  Planchette  to  the  youth  of  both 
sexes.  "  I  should  advise  you  to  invite  some  one,  the 
opposite  to  yourself  in  sex,  if  possible  "  [and  surely 
this  can  never  be  twipossible !  J,  "  to  assist  you."  It 
must  be  a  very  nice  amusement  to  place  one's  fingers 
in  proximity  to  those  of  some  agreeable  young  lady, 
and  gaze  into  her  lovely  eyes  until  Planchette 
writes,  which  (to  judge  by  my  own  experience)  will 
last  till  any  two  persons,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  shall 
become  "  John  Anderson  my  Jo  "  and  his  old  woman, 
and  even  longer.  As  to  an  answer  being  given  '•  as 
a  lure,"  Planchette  never  cast  any  pitfall  of  that 
sort  in  my  way.  The  notion  of  the  sun's  rays  remov- 
ing the  antagonistic  influences  "absorbed"  by  this 
ridiculous  tripod  is  charmingly  audacious.  Our 
author's  Faith  —  in  the  credulity  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures —  must  indeed  be  boundless.  It  is  evident, 
with  those  four  hundred  and  forty-six  orders  exe- 
cuted, and  many  more  coming  in  (for  the  sale,  of 
late,  has  greatly  increased),  that  our  author  knows 
the  folks  he  has  to  deal  with,  else  one  might  well  be 
astounded  at  his  venturing  to  publish  such  testimony 
as  the  following,  by  way  of  eulogium.  One  of  his 
correspondents  writes :  "  Planchette  only  moves 
and  scrawls  about  the  paper  for  me  alpne,  but  I 
hope  with  patience  to  obtain  satisfactory  results ; 
with  several  of  my  friends  and  me  it  does  marvels. 
A  young  gentleman,  a  cousin  of  mine,  manager  of  a 
bank  in  a  neighboring  town,  has  wonderful  power. 
It  writes  for  him  alone,  when  his  fingers  are  a  per- 
ceptible distance  above  the  board.  He  is,  however, 
a  highly  nervous  delicate  man,  and  it  is  only  with 
difficulty  we  can  get  him  to  try  his  powers.  In 
fact,  he  appears  afraid  of  it,  and  it  makes  gloomy, 
ominous  sentences  under  his  influence,  quite  enough 
to  give  him  reasonable  grounds  for  his  unwillingness 
to  operate.  On  Sunday  afternoon  last,  a  musical 
friend  was  playing  a  serious  strain  on  the  piano  in 
my  house,  my  cousin  had  his  hand  on  the  board, 
and  it  wrote  the  following :  '  Come,  Music,  come, 
and  sweetly  give  —  soft  influence  to  those  who  live 
—  O  Music  —  tired ' ;  and  then  stopped."  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  our  author,  or  his  correspondent,  can  be 
under  the  impression  that  this  is  poetry,  and  of  such 
a  high  order  as  manifestly  to  originate  from  a  super- 
natural source  ? 

Perhaps,  after  all,  I  am  unnecessarily  wroth  with 
Planchette;  she  is  made  to  sell,  and  doubtless, 
whether  she  answers  me  or  not,  she  answers  the  ob- 
ject of  her  maker.  I  am  only  one  of  the  five  hun- 
dred or  more  individuals  who  have  been  dazzled  by 
her  (reputed)  charms,  and  suffered  accordingly.  I 
purchased  the  fair  siren,  —  more  frail  than  fair,  I  am 
sorry  to  think,  —  and  even  gave  a  little  dinner-par- 
ty in  her  honor.  As  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed, 
and  without  grace  (lest  that  religious  ceremony 
should  have  the  effect  of  ari  exorcism),  we  began  our 
seance.  "  Two  persons  of  opposite  sex  to  one  an- 
other, if  possible,"  laid  their  hands  gently  upon 
Planchette,  while  a  third  put  his  questions.  Noth- 
ing happened  of  a  supernatural  nature:  nothing 
happened  at  all.  The  individuals  employed  being 
conscientious,  she  never  moved.     Upon  the  substitu- 
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tion  of  one  of  these  unfit  personages,  however,  for  a 
barrister  of  extensive  practice,  she  did  begin  to 
scrawl  over  the  cardboard,  like  a  spider  drunk.  If 
she  formed  letters,  they  were  hieroglyphics  of  the 
most  unintelligible  sort.  A  pencil,  held  between 
two  finders,  would  have  made  more  definite  marks. 
It  was  the  most  complete  fiasco  you  can  imagine. 
At  last, —  all  the  questions  having  been  hitherto  un- 
spoken, —  it  was  asked  aloud  how  many  of  the  five 
Fenians,  at  that  time  doomed  to  death  at  Manches- 
ter, would  be  executed.  The  lawyer  and  the  lady 
made  a  desperate  combined  effort,  and.  the  result  was 
something  like  four  fingers,  as  one  might  draw  them 
with  one's  toes. 

"  There  ! "  cried  somebody ;  "  there  is  something 
in  it,  after  all.  It  is  almost  certain  that  one  of  the 
five  will  be  reprieved." 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  Plan- 
chette,  her  prediction,  as  we  are  all  aware,  was  not 
fulfilled. 

One  of  the  party  was  "  engaged,"  and  we  asked 
for  the  name  of  his  beloved  object.  This  was  also 
replied  to  by  a  symbol  very  like  nothing  at  all. 
Some  thought  it  was  intended  for  a  profile.  But  I 
confess  I  could  not  recognize  the  human  form  di- 
vine, nor  whether  it  was  her  face  or  her  figure  that 
was  intended  to  be  portrayed. 

At  last,  after  hours  of  scrawling,  one,  who  was 
about  to  rejoin  his  regiment  in  India,  inquired  how 
many  years  it  would  be  before  he  again  came  home, 
and  the  answer  —  so  far  as  it  could  be  gleaned  — 
was  a  hundred  thousand  years :  there  was  some- 
thing like  a  one,  and  five  loops -that  might  stand  for 
ciphers  or  anything  else.  Then  we  gave  up  Plan- 
chette  for  the  evening. 

I  have  tried  her  often  since  with  no  better  result. 
If  she  is  a  devil,  she  is  a  dumb  one.  In  the  maga- 
zine article  aforesaid,  it  is  stated  that  the  usual  >ign 
of  her  having  finished  her  communications  is  "  a  sort 
of  circular  flourish  round  the  writing."  She  gives  me 
plenty  of  flourishes,  circular  and  of  all  sorts,  but  no 
writing.  I  have  asked  Smith  and  the  lady  to  come 
and  draw  Planchette  out.  The  former  has  "consci- 
entious "  objections ;  and  the  latter  has  objections 
also,  I  suppose,  for  she  don't  do  it. 

Does  anybody  want  to  buy  a  Planchette  cheap  ? 
because,  if  so,  I  should  like  to  trade.  She  is  much 
the  same,  I  believe,  as  when  she  came  to  me,  and 
yet  I  am  prepared  to  part  with  her  at  a  great  re- 
duction. I  don't  think  she  has  absorbed  any  antag- 
onistic "  influences  " —  either  odic  or  vito-magnetic, 
- — from  me  and  my  friends;  but,  if  she  has,  I  will 
place  her  in  the  sun's  rays  with  pleasure.  I  will 
also  guarantee  that  she  will  tell  no  lies.  Who  '11 
buy  my  Three-legged  Impostor  ? 

.      SIR  ROBERT  XAPIER. 

The  late  Lord  Cockburn  —  Harry  Cockburn,  as 
he  was  familiarly  and  affectionately  called  —  used 
to  say,  with  some  wit  and  a  dash  of  profaneness, 
that  there  were  limits  to  omnipotence,  for  God  could 
not  create  a  sensible  Napier.  Had  he  said  a  com- 
monplace Napier  there  would  have  been  more 
point  in  the  remark ;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix 
upon  any  name  in  our  history  that  has  been  borne 
by  a  greater  number  of  eminent  men  than  that 
which  first  derived  its  origin  from  the  official  who 
had  charge  of  the  napery  of  the  Stewart  kin<js. 
Their  springing  valor,  enduring  hardihood,  and  firm 
self-reliance,  which  ever  brings  them  to  the  surface 
in  the  time  of  action,  and  impels  them  to  the  front 


in  the  hour  of  peril,  would  seem  rather  to  justify  the 
popular  legend,  which  assigns  a  loftier  origin  to  the 
name,  and  makes  the  first  man  of  the  family,  what 
so  many  of  his  descendants  have  been,  —  the  man 
who»had  "  nae  peer."  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the 
old  heroic  blood  of  the  family  is  in  no  danger  of 
dying  out,  and  that  it  runs  in  every  branch  of  that 
remarkable  family.  The  blood  of  the  inventor  of 
the  logarithms  ran  in  the  veins  of  the  chivalrous  Na- 
piers,  who  only  a  few  years  ago  disappeared  from 
among  us,  though  their  achievements  will  endure  as 
long  as  the  nation ;  but  scarcely  have  they  sunk  be- 
low the  horizon  than  the  eminence  of  the  name  is 
carried  on  and  the  glories  of  the  race  illustrated  by 
one  who  counts,  we  believe,  only  a  remote  kinship 
with  them,  —  our  latest  hero,  —  the  Napier  who 
conquered  Abyssinia. 

The  story  of  the  Abyssinian  Expedition  has  all 
the  interest,  and  we  may  add  all  the  completeness, 
of  a  romance.  The  incidents  are  as  varied,  and  the 
catastrophe  as  impressive,  as  any  that  are  to  be 
found  in  works  of  fiction.  In  the  brilliant  success 
which  has  crowned  the  invasion  we  ought  not  to 
forget  the  sinister  predictions  with  which  it  was 
undertaken.  There  was  hardly  a  journal  in  this 
country  that  had  not  its  evil  word  to  say  of  the  bold 
enterprise.  The  plans  of  the  leader  were  censured 
as  extravagant,  and  his  anticipations  of  speedy  suc- 
cess branded  as  visionary.  We  were  told  that  the 
army  was  organized  on  a  scale  far  more  than  pro- 
portioned to  the  work  which  it  had  to  do,  and  that 
it  would  break  down  under  its  own  weight.  The 
idea  of  a  force  of  10,000  or  11,000  men  being  sent 
to  bring  a  savage  to  terms  was  ridiculed  as  the 
height  of  timidity.  Such  an  army,  encumbered,  as 
it  must  necessarily  be,  by  a  train  of  camp  followers 
exceeding  in  number  the  fighting  men  whom  they 
attended,  would  render  the  work  of  the  commissa- 
riat an  impossibility,  and  bring  the  expedition  to  a 
stand-still  for  want  of  supplies  in  the  heart  of  the 
country.  How  much  better  would  it  be,  we  were 
reminded,  to  organize  a  force  of  1,000  men  or  there- 
abouts, lightly  equipped,  and  with,  them  "  make  a 
dash  "  to  seize  the  tyrant  in  his  stronghold.  But  to 
move  with  a  large  ariny,  with  all  the  equipments  of 
regular  warfare,  was  simply  to  give  King  Theodore 
warning  of  our  approach,  and  enable  him  effectually 
to  get  out  of  our  way.  Under  such  circumstances 
jt  was  very  confidently  predicted  that  England  was 
committed  to  a  long  and  purposeless  war  at  a  fabu- 
lous expense ;  and  that  the  least  we  could  calculate 
upon  was  that  the  troops  should  remain  in  Abyssinia 
for  a  second  year.  The  idea  of  their  return  before 
the  rainy  season  of  the  present  year  set  in  was  de- 
rided as  a  good  specimen  of  the  dreams  in  which 
men  indulged  who  believed  what  they  wished.  We 
purposely  pass  over  the  predictions  of  the  calamities 
that  were  to  befall  man  and  beast;  from  the  noxious 
climate  and  the  plagues  of  the  country,  —  for  these 
would  equally  have  applied  to  any  leader.  But  the 
special  censure  thrown  upon  Sir  Robert  Napier  was 
the  timidity  of  his  movements,  and  his  resolution  to 
trust  nothing*  to  fortune.  And  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  he  refused  to  make  an  onward  step 
into  the  interior  till  six  months'  supplies  had  been 
stored  on  the  coast,  every  one  was  ready  with  his 
cynical  comment  that  this  was  not  the  way  in  which 
great  successes  were  accomplished  and  victories 
wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  fortune. 

The  issue  of  the  expedition  has  been  swift  to  vin- 
dicate the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  General 
and  to  cover  his  detractors  with  confusion.     There 
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has  been,  indeed,  all  through  the  expedition  a  rare 
admixture  of  prudence  and  daring.  -  No  precautions 
were  neglected  as  far  as  precautions  could  be  taken  ; 
no*  timidity  was  shown  in  those  points  where  pre- 
cautions were  of  no  avail.  The  General  laid  *his 
foundations  broad  and  solid,  in  order  that  from 
them  he  might  be  able  at  last  to  make  the  bolder 
spring.  It  was  no  light  matter  to  march  400  miles 
into  the  interior  of  a  country  that  was'  almost  un- 
known, and  of  which  all  sorts  of  evil  were  pre- 
dicted ;  and  the  result  showed  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  General  not  to  move  till  a  large  depot 
of  provisions  had  been  stored  up  was  abundantly 
justified.  For  three  parts  of  the  march,  at  least, 
there  were  no  supplies  worth  nofiee  to  be  had  in 
the  country  ;  and  with  all  Sir  Robert  Napier's  fore- 
sight, it  will  be  remembered  that  for  some  time 
there  was  a  doubt  whether  supplies  could  be  brought 
up  to  the  front  sufficient  to  keep  the  troops  in  their 
positions,  much  less  to  enable  them  to  advance. 
That  difficulty  was  at  last  overcome ;  but  to  the 
last  moment  it  was  the  most  anxious  point  in  the 
expedition,  and  was  only  finally  removed  by  the 
energy  of  the  commander  in  stripping  his  army  of 
the  encumbrances  with  which  Indian  troops  have 
been  accustomed  to  move,  and  to  leave  behind 
everj'  man  and  animal  that  was  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. It  may  now  be  admitted  that  the  original 
allowance  of  camp  followers  in  proportion  to  fight- 
ing men  was  a  mistake,  and  for  this  the  General 
must  be  held  in  some  measure  responsible ;  but  he 
deserves  less  censure  for  his  putting  the  army  into 
what  is  after  all  the  traditional  condition  of  an 
Indian  army  on  the  march,  than  he  does  credit 
for  the  promptitude  and  energy  with  which  he 
remedied  the  blunder,  in  opposition  to  the  advice 
and  remonstrances  of  the  principal  officers  of  his 
staff. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  force,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  notions  of  critics  at  home,  the  universal 
opinion  of  those  with  the  army  was  that  there  was 
not  a  man  too  many.  Not  that  they  were  all 
wanted  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  King  Theodore, 
but  to  keep  up  the  chain  of  communications  from 
the  sea-coast  to  the  front.  Now  that  the  plans  of 
the  General  lie  fully  before  us,  we  see  the  sagacity 
which  provided  that  depots  should  be  established  at 
certain  fixed  points  along  the  line  of  march,  with 
garrisons  in  each  strong  enough  to  defend  them 
against  the  incursions  of  marauders,  and  to  keep 
up  the  line  of  communication  between  one  post  and 
another.  If  any  one  of  these  garrisons  had  been 
overpowered  the  whole  army  would  have  been  par- 
alyzed ;  and  a  retrograde  movement  must  at  once 
have  taken  place  to  re-establish  the  chain.  Thus 
the  large  force  was  wanted,  not  so  much  to  over- 
power Theodore,  but  to  secure  that  the  attack 
should  be  made  upon  him  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
success.  And  when  that  object  was  at  last  secured, 
when  the  chain  was  established,  link  by  linkj  from 
the  harbor  of  Zoulla  to  the  table-land  of  Lat,  the 
character  of  the  General  suddenly  changed.  From 
the  cautious  plodding  administrator  he  became  the 
daring  captain.  Abandoning  all  the  caution  and 
prudence  he  had  hitherto  shown,  he  left  his  baggage 
behind  him,  and,  trusting  to  the  spirit  and  valor  of 
his  troops,  he  made  a  dash  at  the  enemy,  and  in 
one  spring  he  secured  his  prize.  It  must  be  owned 
that  in  this  great  success  he  owed  something  to  for- 
tune, something  to  the  doggedness  and  stupidity  of 
his  enemy  ;  but  these  advantages  were  available  to 
him  only  because  he  had  neglected  nothing  in  the 


way  of  prudence,  and  was  thus  in  a  position  to  seize 
fortune  when  it  presented  itself. 

Of  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  nature  of  the 
country  we  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  speak. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  read  the  accounts  of 
the  correspondents  who  have  accompanied  the  array 
of  the  rugged  nature  of  the  ground,  the  hills  that 
were  to  be  climbed,  the  ravines  that  were  to  be 
threaded,  and  the  precipitous  and  narrow  passes, 
where  there  was  scarcely  footing  for  a  loaded  mule, 
that  were  to  be  penetrated,  without  being  struck 
with  the  skill  and  resolution  of  the  commander  and 
the  hardihood  of  his  troops.  Some  criticism  was 
made  at  the  time,  of  the  wisdom  of  appointing  an 
engineer  officer  to  the  command  of  the  army.  We 
believe,  indeed,  this  is  the  first  time  that  an  officer 
of  one  of  the  scientific  corps  has  had  the  responsi- 
ble post  confided  to  him,  though  we  need  not  remind 
our  readers  that  there  is  a  precedent  in  the  French 
army,  where  Napoleon  began  his  career  as  an  Ar- 
tillery officer.  But  the  wisdom  of  the  appointment 
in  this,  as  in  other  particulars,  justified  the  event, 
for  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  that  any  other  than 
an  officer  of  Engineers  could  have  overcome  the 
difficulties  which  Nature  threw  in  the  way.  The 
march,  indeed,  was  more  difficult  than  the  battle, 
and  presented  more  determined  obstacles.  And 
yet  the  courage  of  King  Theodore  must  not  be 
underrated.  Savage  as  he  was,  he  showed  that  he 
had  some  tinge  of  honor.  Overmatched  as  he  was 
by  British  courage  and  science,  still  he  refused  to 
yield ;  and,  like  Macbeth,  though  he  could  not  fly, 
he  determined,  bear-like,  to  fight  the  course. 
Whether  or  no  he  actually  committed  suicide,  there 
is  a  gloomy  grandeur. about  his  fate  which  will  earn 
for  him  the  respect  even  of  those  he  so  long  impris- 
oned. Their  restoration  to  their  country  and  their 
friends  crowns  the  splendor  of  this  wonderful  ex- 
pedition. 


LIGHTING  BY  OXYGEN. 

The  experiments  in  lighting  by  oxygen  lately 
made  in  the  Place  de  l'Hotel-de-Ville,  Paris,  have 
attracted  so  much  attention,  and  have  been  consid- 
ered so  important,  that  a  statement  of  their  nature 
may  be  opportune.  The  question,  in  fact,  is  very 
complex,  comprising,  in  addition  to  its  scientific  bear- 
ings, the  grand  consideration  of  economy. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  ordinary  gas  for  light- 
ing burns,  like  all  other  combustibles,  by  combining 
with  the  oxygen,  which  is  one  of  the  constituents  of 
atmospheric  air.  The  brightness  of  the  light  de- 
pends, at  the  same  time,  on  the  solid  particles  con- 
tained in  the  gas,  and  on  the  rapidity  .with  which 
those  particles  are  burnt  by  contact  with  the  oxygen. 

When  a  candle  or  a  gas-burner  is  lighted  in  a 
room,  the  combustion  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  air.  The  oxygen,  diluted  by  azote 
(another  constituent  of  atmospheric  air),  does  not 
reach  the  flame  with  sufficient  rapidity  and  abun- 
dance to  draw  forth  its  greatest  amount  of  bright- 
ness. The  phenomenon  is  similar  to  that  which  oc- 
curs in  a  fireplace  in  which  the  fire  is  burning  slowly. 
If  you  put  on  the  blower,  the  flame  becomes  whiter, 
and  the  flame  brightens  up.  The  reason  is,  that,  by 
causing  a  stronger  draught  of  air,  you  increase  the 
rapidity  of  the  combustion.  In  a  petroleum  lamp 
the  same  effect  is  very  apparent.  The  dingy  and 
sooty  flame  becomes  brilliantly  white  as  soon  as  the 
fixing  of  the  glass  in  its  place  has  determined  a  strong 
current  of  air  to  set  in. 
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The  combustion  of  a  flame  in  air  takes  place  un- 
der unfavorable  conditions.  The  combustible  is  not 
utilized  to  the  full  extent  of  which  it  is  capable.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  to  supply  the  flame  artificially 
■with  all  the  oxygen  it  requires,  instead  of  leaving  it 
to  extract  laboriously  what  it  can  from  the  atmos- 
phere. On  this  clear  and  simple  principle  is  based 
the  fundamental  idea  of  lighting  by  oxygen.  To 
manufacture  oxygen ;  to  put  it  within  reach  of  a 
combustible  rich  in  solid  matters,  and  so  to  make  it 
give  out  and  render  its  greatest  illuminating  power, 
—  such  is  the  problem  to  be  solved. 

The  proceeding  is  so  simple  and  so  familiar  to 
chemists  and  natural  philosophers,  that  it  has  almost 
daily  been  put  in  practice  in  courses  of  lectures  and 
in  laboratories,  under  one  shape  or  another.  The 
burning  of  iron-wire  in  ajar  of  oxygen  is  an  old  and 
familiar  experiment.  If,  instead  of  burning  ordinary 
gas  and  oxygen  merely  by  their  mutual  contact,  you 
insert  a  piece  of  chalk,  or  lime,  or  magnesia  into  the 
flame,  the  solid  becomes  heated,  and  emits  a  light  of 
dazzling  brightness.  This  is  the  Drummond  light, 
so  called  after  its  inventor,  which,  before  the  em- 
ployment of  the  electric  light,  was  used,  and  still  fre- 
quently renders  good  service,  in  heightening  the 
splendor  of  scenic  effects  in  the  principal  theatres  of 
London  and  Paris.  For  some  time  past  endeavors 
have  been  made  to  utilize  it  for  lighting  purposes. 
The  attempts,  therefore,  made  at  the  H6tel-de- 
Ville  are  far  from  being  a  novelty. 

There  exist  at  least  twenty  English  patents  and 
fifteen  French  brevets  for  methods  of  lighting  by 
oxygen.  So  long  back  as  1834,  an  able  natural 
philosopher,  M.  Galy  Cazalat,  experimented  on  the 
system  in  Paris.  Similar  attempts  were  repeated  in 
1858,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ;  in  1860,  in  London ; 
and  again,  in  1865,  by  Mr.  Parker,  who,  by  substi- 
tuting magnesia  for  chalk,  considerably  increased 
the  intensity  of  light :  in  spite  of  which  the  new 
mode  of  lighting  was  nowhere  turned  to  serious  ac- 
count, although  the  light  so  easily  obtained  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  the  object  of  general  admira- 
tion. 

The  cause  of  its  not  having  been  adopted  for  pub- 
lic use  was  the  high  cost  price  of  oxygen.  Oxygen  as 
the  product  of  the  laboratory,  obtained  by  decompos- 
ing bioxyde  of  manganese  at  an  elevated  temperature, 
could  not  be  offered  at  mercantile  prices.  There 
could,  therefore,  be  no  reasonable  hope  of  applying 
the  Drummond  light  to  every-day  purposes.  The 
problem,  in  consequence,  shifted  its  ground  ;  the  es- 
sential point  was  to  manufacture  cheap  oxygen,  and 
every  effort  was  turned  in  that  direction.  A  distin- 
guished chemist,  M.  Boussingault,  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  opened  the  way,  by  discovering  a  very 
ingenious  mode  of  production,  but  unfortunately  too 
slow  to  be  turned  to  profitable  account.  He  employs 
a  substance  known  in  laboratories  as  the  bioxyde  of 
barium  ;  this,  when  heated,  gives  up  a  portion  of  the 
oxygen  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  which  it  has  the 
power  of  reabsorbing  when  subjected  to  a  current  of 
air  previously  heated  to  a  proper  temperature.  To 
obtain  oxygen,  it  therefore  suffices  to  extract  it  from 
bioxyde  of  barium,  and  then  to  restore  that  sub- 
stance to  its  primitive  state ;  and  so  on,  repeating 
the  same  operation.  This  mode  of  practice  has  its 
inconveniences  when  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 
M.  Archereau  afterwards  endeavored  to  obtain  the 
same  results  by  the  decomposition  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

Last  year,  a  young  chemist,.  M.  Mallet,  pointed 
out  a  process  analogous  to  M.  Boussingault's,  which 


M.  Dumas  communicated  to  the  Academy  in  terms 
of  praise.  It  consists  in  heating  the  protochloride 
of  copper  in  contact  with  the  air.  This  composite 
substance  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  thereby  trans- 
formed into  an  oxychloride.  The  temperature  is 
then  raised  to  four  hundred  degrees  centigrade,  and 
the  oxychloride  returns  to  its  former  condition, 
yielding  up  the  oxygen.  Thus,  by  means  of  a  sin- 
gle heating,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  given  mass  of  material,  and  afterwards 
stored  in  a  gasometer.  By  this  extremely  ingenious 
method  we  can  lay  hands  on  the  oxygen  which  flows 
around  us,  and  then  make  it  pass  wherever  we 
please. 

The  process  at«present  under  experiment,  which 
is  not  M.  Mallet's,  is  due  to  M.  Tessie  du  Motay,  and 
supplies  oxygen  at  so  reduced  a  price  that  it  can  be 
advantageously  employed  in  the  arts.  M.  du  Mo- 
tay resolves  the  problem  by  charging  with  atmos- 
pheric oxygen  the  substance  known  to  chemists  as 
manganate  of  soda,  or  potash.  The  oxidation  is  ef- 
fected by  directing  upon  the  manganate  a  current  of 
hot  air,  which  transforms  it  into  permanganate.  The 
oxygen  which  the  substance  has  absorbed  is  then 
driven  out  by  a  current  of  steam  heated  to  four  hun- 
dred and 'fifty  degrees.  It  is  the  same  legerdemain 
trick  as  in  the  preceding  instance.  You  borrow 
oxygen  from  the  air,  you  imprison  it  in  a  solid  sub- 
stance, and  then  you  drive  it  into  a  reservoir  to 
await  your  will.  That  is  the  whole  secret  of  the 
operation.  It  is,  in  short,  a  simple  transfer  effected 
by.heat,  —  a  separation  of  the  oxygen  from  the  azote 
of"  the  atmosphere,  thus  giving  it  to  us  in  a  state  of 
purity.  The  cost  price  of  oxygen  so  obtained  by 
M.  du  Motay  is  something  less  than  sevenpence  the 
cubic  yard. 

The  only  novelty,  therefore,  of  the  experiments 
at  the  H6tel-de-Ville  lies  not,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
in  the  mode  of  lighting,  but  in  the  mode  of  extract- 
ing oxygen  from  the  air.  They  have  united  there, 
in  fact,  miniature  gas-works  and  a  system  of  tubing. 
The  gas-generator  is  placed  in  the  cellars  of  the  As-  , 
sistance  Publique,  and  the  oxygen  is  thence  conduct- 
ed in  tubes  to  the  four  tall  candelabra  which  light 
the  Place  on  the  side  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  Six  cy- 
lindrical cast-iron  retorts,  about  ten  feet  in  length, 
are  placed  one  over  the  other  in  a  furnace,  and  made 
red-hot.  The  first  three  are  full  of  manganate  of 
soda,  the  other  three  of  permanganate  of  soda. 

A  ventilator,  worked,  by  a  portable  steam-engine, 
drives  a  current  of  hot  air  into  the  first.  This  air  is 
previously  freed  of  carbonic  acid  by  passing  through 
a  mixture  of  lime  and  water.  Here,  consequently, 
the  oxygenation  is  effected.  The  apparatus  is 
charged  with  oxygen  extracted  from  the  air.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  boiler  under  pressure  sends  a  jet 
of  steam  into  the  three  other  retorts  full  of  perman- 
ganate, that  is,  of  oxygenized  manganate  ;  and  in 
them  the  disoxygenation  takes  place.  The  oxygen 
stolen  from  the  air  by  the  first  operation  is  driven 
off,  and  carried  away,  and  stored  in  a  gasometer. 
By  thus  successively  treating  each  group  of  retorts 
by  the  agency  of  a  current  of  air  and  of  steam,  they 
are  charged  with  oxygen,  which  is  then  taken  from 
them  to  be  carried  by  tubes  to  its  destination. 

The  act  of  lighting  is  thus  effected.  Each  burner, 
enclosed  in  a  lamp,  is  double,  comprising  one  for  the 
bicarbonated  hydrogen  and  another  for  the  oxygen, 
subdividing  into  two  still  narrow  conduits,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  closer  contact  between  the  gas  and  a 
small  stick  of  compressed  magnesia  fixed  in  the 
middle.  '  The  introduction  of  the  oxvjren  and  the 
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ordinary  gas  is  regulated  by  hand,  until  the  magne- 
sia cylinder  gives  its  maximum  of  brightness.  The 
candelabra  have  each  five  burners.  Of  the  beauty 
of  the  light  there  can  be  but  one  opinion. 

Oxvgen  light,  in  fact,  possesses  great  brilliancy,  as 
well  as  fixity,  even  in  a  high  wind,  which  is  invalu- 
able. During  the  storm  of  the  eighteenth  of  Janu- 
ary List,  the  candelabra  filled  with  the  Drummond 
light  never  ceased  to  shine,  while  candelabra  holding 
ordinary  burners  were  blown  oat  one  after  the  oth- 
er. The  experiment  has  also  been  continued  long 
enough  for  M.  Tessie  du  Motay's  method  of  obtain- 
ing oxygen  to  be  held  as  practically  established ; 
ana  this  is  an  important  fact  to  note,  even  if  it  were 
only  to  be  applied  to  lighting  in  special  eases.  But, 
for  lighting  purposes  only,  it  opens  a  wide  horizon : 
independent  of  which  it  may  possibly  effect  consid- 
erable modifications  in  metallurgy. 

The  superior  brilliancy  of  the  new  mode  of  light- 
ing over  the  old  one  is  evident.  The  flame  of  com- 
mon gas  looks  yellow  beside  the  Drummond  candel- 
abra. But  what  is  required  in  order  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  real  value  of  the  new  system  is.  to 
ascertain  the  actual  cost  price  of  the  photometric 
unity  of  light.  It  is  estimated  that  the  oxygen 
light,  according  to  the  kind  of  burner  employed,  may 
be  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty  times  more  powerful 
than  the  light  of  gas.  There  would,  therefore,  be 
manifest  economy  in  employing  it,  if  other  elements 
of  appreciation  had  not  to  be  considered.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  lighting  by  oxvgen  requires  a 
double  set  of  pipes  and  a  special  apparatus. 

We  are  also  too  apt  to  confound  the  brightness  of 
a  light  with  its  illuminating  power.  Thus,  although 
in  the  Hotel-de-Ville  experiments  the  magnesia 
cylinder,  brilliant  as  it  was,  did  not  pain  the  eye, 
the  reason  was  that  it  was  raised  five  yards  above 
the  level  of  the  ground,  whereas,  had  it  been  at 
the  usual  height,  it  would  have  very  disagreeably 
impressed  the  retina.  For  ordinary  uses,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  subdue  the  glare  by  the  interposition 
of  an  enamelled  glo'oo,  —  a  gratuitous  waste  of  light. 
A  glittering  point  fatigues  the  eye,  and  does  noi  suf- 
ficiently disperse  its  luminous  rays.  Indeed,  the 
principle  of  the  dispersion  of  light  for  illumination  is 
less  generally  considered  than  it  ought  to  be. 

The  intensity  of  a  light  is  of  less  consequence  than 
the  number  of  luminous  points  employed.  In  this 
respect,  the  new  system  is  clearly  inferior  to  the  one 
now  in  operation.  Shining  and  illuminating  are 
very  far  from  synonymous.  Without  coming  to  any 
certain  conclusion,  it  is  possible  that  the  Drummond 
light, theoretically  economical,  and  superior  togas  in 
intensity,  may  not  present,  in  actual  practice,,  the 
same  advantages  for  general  lighting. 

M.  Henri  de  Parville  —  to  whom  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  substance  of  this  article  —  therefore  holds 
that  it  would  be  rash  to  state,  as  many  have  done, 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  complete  revolution  in 
our  modes  of  lighting.  He  goes  no  further  than  to 
assert  that  ML  du  Motay's  process  simply  supplies  us 
with  a  luxurious  method  of  lighting  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  adopted  here  and  there,  —  in  large  public 
establishments,  theatres,  and  hotels,  — but  he  scarce- 
ly ventures  to  believe  that  it  is  applicable  in  an 
exclusive  manner  to  the  public  service. 

We  ought  also  to  think  of  the  danger  incurred 
by  the  close  neighborhood  of  a  couple  of  gases 
whose  mixture  is  violently  explosive.  Escapes  of 
ordinary  gas  cause  accidents-  enough;  escapes  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  together  would  considerably 
multiply  the  chances  of  mishap.     Lastly,  an  escape 


of  pure  oxygen  might  have  disastrous  consequences, 
and  cause  many  a  smouldering  spark  to  become  a 
devastating  fire. 

Moreover,  the  magnesia  cylinders  wear  up  quick- 
ly ;  they  have  to  be  renewed  at  least  once  a  week. 
We  thus  make  a  return,  in  a  roundabout  way,  to  the 
troublesome  wick  of  our  old-fashioned  oil  lamps. 
The  inconvenience,  though  trifling  in  a  private 
household,  is  serious  when  it  extends  to  public 
lighting.  The  apertures  which  deliver  the  oxygen 
in  the  burners  are  much  smaller  than  those  for  the 
hydrogen  ;  hence  arises  considerable  friction  and  the 
consequent  necessity  for  increasing  the  pressure  for 
forcing  gas  through  tubes  which  may  be  several 
miles  in  length.  Employed,  however,  as  portable 
gas,  oxygen  may  take  an  immediate  part  in  domes- 
tic lighting.  Experimental  lamps,  tried  at  the  Tuile- 
ries  by  the  Emperor's  order,  have  been  crowned 
with  complete  success. 

While  the  experiments  at  the  Hotel-de-Ville  were 
being  organized.  M.  Bourbouze,  a  gentleman 
attached  to  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  was  making 
which  promise  not  less  important  results  than 
M.  du  Motay's  invention.  The  result  obtained  will 
bear  comparison  with  the  Drummond  light,  while 
the  mode  of  production  is  much  more  simple.  M. 
Bourbourze  does  not  employ  pure  oxygen  ;  he  con- 
sequently avoids  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  of 
the  other  system. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  intensity  of  a 
light  depends  on  the  activity  of  the  combustion,  on 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  supplied,  and  the  quickness 
of  the  jet.  M.  Bourbourze",  instead  of  supplying 
the  flame  with  pure  oxygen,  subdivides  the  combus- 
tible into  fine  threads,  bathes  it  in  a  great  quantity 
of  air,  and  wire-draws  it,  as  it  were,  by  means  of 
air  swiftly  urged  through  holes  of  small  diameter. 
He  thus  obtains  effects  analogous  to  thc*e  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  pure  oxygen. 

His  process  is  this.  He  causes  ordinary  gas  and 
air  to  enter  a  elose  vessel.  The  mixture  thus 
obtained,  passing  through  a  plate  pierced  with  a 
great  number  of  holes,  is  subdivided  into  a  multitude 
of  little  jets.  These  jets  reach  the  under  surface  of 
a  piece  of  cloth  made  of  platina  wire,  and  are  not 
set  fire  to  till  they  have  traversed  the  cloth.  The 
metallic  tissue  is  not  of  the  ordinary  pattern,  it 
having  been  found  preferable  to  substitute  for  a 
cloth,  properly  so  called,  a  veritable  crochet  stitch. 
This  cloth  (like  the  stick  of  magnesia  in  the  Drum- 
mond light)  under  the  influence  of  heat,  becomes 
first  red,  and  then  white,  finally  emitting  a  dazzling 
light.  In  order  to  drive  the  mixture  through  the 
little  holes,  recourse  is  had  to  a  pressure  equal  to  a 
column  of  mercury  thirty-two  inches  high.  M. 
Bourbouze  estimates  the  economy  of  his  system  to 
be  at  least  fifteen  per  cent. 

•  Be  it  remarked  here,  that  the  metallic  cloth  pre- 
vents all  danger  of  explosion,  and  protects  the  de- 
tonating mixture  from  the  burning  flame,  exactly  as 
the  wire-cloth  in  Davy's  lamp  keeps  the  light  within 
it  from  setting  fire  to  the  fire-damp  without. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Miss  Bateman  "  that  was  "  will  appear  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre  on  the  1 9th  of  Oc:ober.  Her 
first  performance  will  be  "  Leah."  • 

Mixoli,  the  Greek  brigand  chief,  whose  un- 
checked career  around  Ismidt  (Nicomedia)  during 
the  last  two  years  has  caused  such  discredit  to  the 
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Ottoman  authorities,  has  at  length  been  captured  on 
Greek  soil. 

Miss  Jane  Burke,  an  actress  well  known  in 
this  country,  is  about  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Kendall, 
comedian,  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  London. 

The  title  of  George's  Eliot's  new  work  is  the 
"  Spanish  Gypsy."  It  is  a  poem  of  considerable 
length,  and  is  said  to  be  highly  dramatic  in  its  treat- 
ment. 

The  king  of  the  French  says  he  was  not  born 
with  warlike  propensities,  and  that  it  was  a  sense  of 
duty  which  prompted  him  to  command  the  troops  in 
Italy.     His  Majesty  is  too  modest. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  writes  to  the  Daily  News,  to  con- 
tradict the  statement  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  that 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  will  not  go  to  America,  if  his 
friends  can  find  him  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

A  di:amatic  version  of  Mr.  Yates's  novel  of 
"  Black  Sheep  "  has  been  produced  at  the  Olympic 
Theatre  ;  the  adaptation  being  the  work  of  Mr. 
Yates  himself,  assisted  by  Mr.  Palgrave  Simpson. 
The  play,  like  the  novel,  has  made  a  hit 

M.  Paul  Meyer  has  just  published,  in  Paris,  a 
sketch  of  a  newly  discovered  Provencal  romance, 
"  Guillaume  de  La  Barre,"  of  which  the  unique  MS. 
belongs  to  the  Marquis  de  La  Garde.  It  is  only  the 
third  romance  known  in  the  Langue  d'Oc ;  that  dia- 
lect being  so  much  less  rich  in  romances  than  its 
northern  sister,  the  Langue  d'Oil. 

The  Liverpool  Albion  tells  a  good  story  of  a  pic- 
ture connoisseur.  The  other  day  a  gentleman  en- 
tered a  Liverpool  shop,  and  asked  the  price  of  a 
picture  which  had  taken  his  fancy.  M  Twenty-five 
shillings,"  was  the  answer.  The  gentleman,  how- 
ever, understood  him  to  say  twenty-five  pounds. 
"  O,  nonsense,"  said  he,  *'  I  will  give  you  five 
pounds."  "You  misunderstood  me,"  iw  tne  reply, 
'•  I  said  twenty-five  shillings."  "  O,  then  I  won't 
have  it,"  said  the  gentleman,  and  hurriedly  left  the 
shop. 

Louis  Napolkox  reads  the  newspapers.  Not 
long  since  the  Paris  Journal  recorded  the  fact  that 
whilst  a  workman,  to  save  the  life  of  a  drowning 
man,  had  thrown  himself  into  the  Seine,  and  was 
swimming  to  his  rescue,  which  he  accomplished,  a 
passer-by,  apparently  watching  the  proceedings, 
stole  his  watch.  The  Emperor  read  the  paragraph, 
inquired  into  the  facts,  ascertained  their  veracity, 
and  the  name  of  the  workman,  who,  a  day  or  two 
ago,  was  much  amazed  on  receiving  a  handsome 
gold  watch  and  chain. 

We  find  the  following  interesting  item  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Athenaeum :  We  hear  from  a  clerical 
friend  that  Lieutenant  Pollard,  the  man  who  avenged 
Nelson's  death,  and  who  will  therefore  have  a  place 
in  history  so  long  as  the  story  of  Trafalgar  shall  be 
told,  died  last  week,  on  St.  George's  Day,  April  23. 
When  the  gallant  sailor  stood  by  his  hero's  side,  he 
was  a  midshipman,  and  sixty  years  later  a  grateful 
country  had  Taised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant. 
Then,  in  consequence  of  public  attention  being 
drawn  to  his  case  by  the  press,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  retired  commander,  but  with  no  increase 


of  pay.  The  veteran  sailor  ha?  now  gone  to  his 
rest ;  and  the  thousands  of  admiring  visitors  to  Ma- 
clise's  great  picture  of  the  Death  of  Nelson,  will  have 
a  fine  opportunity,  as  they  gaze  On  the  young  Pol- 
lard's heroic  face,  of  reflecting  on  ;ha  vanity  of  pub- 
lic service  in  a  free  country. 

A  Loxdox  paper,  the  City  Press,  finds  some 
quaint  news  in  a  pile  of  old  journals.  The  follow- 
ing, respecting  Cowper  s  popular  hero,  will  be  new 
to  many,  as  will  also  the  other  items  :  — 

"  Nov.,  1790.  —  The  person  ridiculed  for  bad 
horsemanship,  under  the  title  of  Johnny  Gilpin,  died 
a  few  days  since  at  Bath,  and  has  left  an  unmarried 
daughter,  with  a  fortune  of  £20,000."  "  March  4th, 
1 763,  died  in  Long- Acre,  aged  near  70,  Mr.  Robi- 
quet,  a  native  of  France,  esteemed  the  best  book- 
binder in  England,  and  equal  to  any  that  ever 
lived." 

u  Wednesday,  March  30th,  1763,  died  at  Hoxton, 
Mr.  Peter  Le  Sage,  formerly  a  weaver  in  Spital- 
fields,  and  a  near  relation  of  Mr.  Le  Sage,  author 
of  the  '  Adventures  of  Gil  Bias.' " 

The  fallowing  deli 

Paradise,  the  forthcoming  volume  of  poems  by  the 
author  of  Jason :  — 

°  O  fair  midspring,  besnni;  so  oft  and  oft, 
now  can  I  praise  thy  loveliness  enow  ? 
Thy  san  burns  not,  and  thy  breezes  soft 
That  o'er  the  blossoms  of  the  orchard  blow, 
The  thousand  things  that  'neath  the  young  leaves  grove, 
The  hopes  and  chances  of  the  growing  year, 
Winter  forgotten  long,  and  summer  near. 

'•  When  summer  brings  the  lily  and  the  pose, 
She  brings  us  fear  ;  her  very  death  she  brings 
Hid  in  her  anxious  heart,  the  forge  of  woes  ; 
An  1.  dull  with  fear,  no  more  the  mavis  sings. 
But  thou  !  thou  diest  not,  but  thy  fresh  life  clings 
About  the  fainting  autumn's  sweet  decay, 
When  in  the  Math  the  hopeful  seed  they  lay. 

u  Ah  !  life  of  all  the  year,  Tvhy  yet  do  I, 
Amid  thy  snowy  blossoms'  fragr.mt  drift. 
Still  long  for  that  which  never  draweth  nigh, 
Striving  my  pleasure  from  my  pain  to 
Some  weight  from  off  my  fluttering  mirth  to  lift?  — 
Mow,  when  far  bells  are  ringing,  '  Come  again, 
Come  back,  past  years  !  why  will  ye  pass  in  vain  ? '  -"' 

A  wiXK-MKitcHAXT  at  llhcims  named  Blondeau, 
whose  champagne  has  not  hitherto  been  appreciated 
by  a  discerning  public,  bethought  himself,  a  short 
time  since,  of  a  stratagem  by  which  he  could  increase 
the  number  of  his  customers.  He  discovered  a  lady 
whose  married  name  was  Clicquot,  —  a  widow  too,  — 
and,  taking  her  into  partnership,  he  advertised  his 
wine  as  the  wine  of  Veuve  Clicquot  et  Cie.  But 
the  original  Veuve  Clicquot  was  not  a  woman  to 
submit  tamely  to  such  an  aggression,  and  she  at 
once  cited  M.  Blondeau  and  the  Veuve  Clicquot 
No.  2  before  the  civil  tribunal  of  the  Seine  for  hav- 
ing fraudulently  assumed  the  celebrated  name  and 
style  of  her  firm.  The  tribunal  attempted  to  patch 
up  the  matter  amicably,  whereupon  the  original 
Veuve  Clicquot  appealed  to  a  higher  court,  which, 
taking  a  sterner  view  of  the  proceeding,  satisfied  it- 
self that  the  new  firm  had  been  got  up  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  gaining  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  old 
one,  and  decreed  that  the  Veuve  Clicquot  No.  2 
should  withdraw  her  name  from  M.  Blondeau's  cir- 
culars and  corks,  and  that  that  enterprising  specu- 
lator should  pay  to  the  original  Veuve  Clicquot 
20,000  francs  damages. 

Mr.  Texxtsox*s  last  poem,  published  simulta- 
neously in  Every  Saturday  and  Macmillan's  Mag- 
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azine  for  May,  is  received  with  great  favor  in  Eng- 
land. The  London  Review  says  of  "  Lucretius  "  : 
"  Mr.  Tennyson  has  in  this  poem  continued  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  best  years.  May  we  meet  him  again 
and  again  when  he  is  in  such  royal  and  potential 
moods ! " 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  discusses  the  subject  at 
•length.  The  critic  considers  "  Lucretius  "  as  fine 
as  Tithonus " :  "  So  far  we  have  spoken  of  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  with  little  reference  to  the 
poetry  of  the  poem,  so  to  speak.  Enough  has  been 
said,  however,  to  indicate  our  opinion  that  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work  is  as  perfect  as  its  conception. 
There  is  an  admirable  harmony  between  them.  The 
verse  is  as  lofty  as  the  thought,  —  the  manner  and 
the  matter  are  one  in  their  severity  and  purity. 
Here  and  there  the  illusion  that  you  are  actually 
listening  to  Lucretius  is  helped  by  the  introduction 
of  passages  closely  paraphrased  from  the  poet ;  an  ex- 
pedient wkich  seems  to  us  to  be  felicitous.  And  one 
thing  more  we  must  say  before  our  waning  space  is 
filled,  —  that  this  poem  is  one  of  the  finest  bits  of 
blank  verse  that  Tennyson  has  ever  written.  It  is 
fuller,  larger,  more  various  and  majestic  than  his 
blank  verse  usually  is,  with  breaks  of  exquisite  sweet- 
ness and  smoothness,  —  like  shady,  quiet  little  spaces 
in  a  full-flowing  river." 

The  editor  of  the  Imperial  Review  is  -even  more 
enthusiastic.  "  Mr.  Tennyson,"  he  remarks,  "  has 
not  been  happy  in  the  occasional  pieces  that  he  has 
recently  contributed  to  the  magazines.  He  writes  so 
little,  and  the  little  that  he  writes  is  so  perfect  in 
finish  and  so  uniform  in  excellence,  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  poem  from  his  pen  naturally 
provokes  great  expectations.  When  consequently, 
as  in  recent  instances,  he  published  a  few  careless 
trifles,  mere  vers  d' occasion,  to  which  the  writer  him- 
self would  be  the  last  to  attach  any  value,  it  was  nat- 
ural that  this  unwelcome  deviation  from  his  ordinary 
practice  should  cause  considerable  disappointment, 
and  give  occasion  to  not  a  little  detraction.  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  made  the  most  effective  reply  to  the 
caustic  criticism  provoked  by  The  Victim  and  The 
Spiteful  Letter,  by  contributing  to  the  current  num- 
ber of  Macmillan's  Magazine  the  poem  entitled  Lu- 
cretius. Lucretius  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
author  of  In  Memoriam  and  the  Idyls  of  the  King, 
and  will  take  rank  with  the  most  exquisite  of  those 
shorter  poems  that  derive  their  inspiration  from  clas- 
sical sources ;  with  CEnone  and  Tithonus.  .  .  .  The 
blank  verse  is  such  as  Mr.  Tennyson  has  accustomed 
us  to,  —  characterized  by  severe  beauty,  classic 
grace,  and  majestic  melody.  The  poem  is  above  all 
thoroughly  artistic.  It  possesses  perfect  unity.  It 
is  marked  by  the  completeness  that  results  from  the 
finished  treatment  of  a  powerful  and  subtle  concep- 
tion." 


THE  LITTLE  FAIR  SOUL. 

A  little  fair  soul  that  knew  not  sin 
Looked  over  the  edge  of  Paradise, 

And  saw  one  striving  to  come  in, 
With  fear  and  tumult  in  his  eyes. 

"  O  brother,  is  it  you  ?  "  he  cried, 
"  Your  face  is  as  a  breath  from  home. 

Why  do  you  stay  so  long  outside  ? 
I  am  athirst  for  you  to  come. 


Tell  me  first  how  our  mother  fares, 
And  did  she  weep  too  much  for  me  ?  " 

"  White  are  her  cheeks  and  white  her  hairs, 
But  not  from  gentle  tears  for  thee !  " 

"  Tell  me  where  are  our  sisters  gone  ?  " 
"  Alas !     I  left  them  weary  and  wan  !  " 

"  And  tell  me,  is  the  baby  grown  ?  " 
"  Alas !  he  tvill  be  soon  a  man  ! 

Cannot  you  break  the  gathering  days, 

And  let  the  light  of  Death  come  through, 
Ere  his  feet  stumble  in  the  maze, 

Crossed  safely  by  so  few,  so  few? 
For  like  a  cloud  upon  the  sea 

That  darkens  till  you  find  no  shore, 
So  was  the  face  of  Life  to  me, 

Until  I  sank  forevermore  ! 
And  like  an  army  in  the  snow 

My  days  went  past,  a  treacherous  train, 
Each  silent  when  he  struck  his  blow 

Until  I  lay  among  them,  slain  ! " 

"  O  brother,  there  was  a  path  so  clear ! " 
"It  might  be,  —  but  I  never  sought." 

"  O  brother,  there  was  a  sword  so  near  ! " 

"  It  might  be,  —  but  I  never  fought." 

"  Yet,  sweep  this  needless  gloom  aside, 
For  you  are  come  to  the  gate  at  last." 

Then  in  despair  that  soul  replied, 

"  The  gate  is  fast !     The  gate  is  fast !  " 

"  I  cannot  move  the  mighty  weight, 

I  cannot  find  the  golden  key, 
But  hosts  of  heaven  around  us  wait, 

And  none  has  ever  said  No  to  me. 
Kind  Saint,  put  by  thy  palm  and  scroll, 

And  come  undo  the  door  for  me !  " 

u  Rest  thee  still,  thou  little  fair  soul, 
It  is  not  mine  to  keep  the  key." 

"  Sweet  angel,  strike  these  doors  apart ! 
That  outer  air  is  dark  and  cold." 

"  Rest  thee  still,  thou  little  pure  heart, 
Not  for  my  word  will  they  unfold." 

Up  all  the  shining  heights  he  prayed 

For  that  poor  Shadow  in  the  cold  ; 
Still  came  the  word,  "  Not  ours  to  aid  ! 

We  cannot  make  the  doors  unfold ! " 
But  that  poor  Shadow,  still  outside, 

Wrung  all  the  sacred  air  with  pain, 
And  all  the  souls  went  up  and  cried 

Where  never  cry  was  heard  in  vain. 
No  eyes  beheld  the  pitying  Face, 

The  answer  none  might  understand, 
But  dimly  through  the  silent  space 

Was  seen  the  stretching  of  a  Hand. 

M.  B.  Smedley. 
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FOUL    PLAY.* 

By  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER  LVIIL 

Punctually  at  ten  o'clock  Helen  returned  to 
Frith  Street,  and  found  Mr.  UnderclifF  behind  a 
sort  of  counter,  employed  in  tracing ;  a  workman 
was  seated  at  some  little  distance  from  him  ;  both 
bent  on  their  work. 

"  Mr.  Undercliff  ?  "  said  Helen. 

He  rose,  and  turned  towards  her  politely,  —  a  pale, 
fair  man,  with  a  keen  gray  eye  and  a  pleasant 
voice  and  manner  :  "  I  am  Edward  Undercliff.  You 
come  by  appointment?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  A  question  of  handwriting?  " 

"  Not  entirely,  sir.  Do  you  remember  giving  wit- 
ness in  favor  of  a  young  clergyman,  Mr.  Robert 
Penfold,  who  was  accused  of  forgery ?" 

"  I  remember  the  circumstance,  but  not  the 
details." 

"  O,  dear !  that  is  unfortunate,"  said  Helen,  with  a 
deep  sigh  ;  she  often  had  to  sigh  now. 

"  Why,  you  see,"  said  the  Expert,  "  I  am  called 
on  such  a  multitude  of  trials.  However,  I  take 
notes  of  the  principal  ones.  What  year  was  it 
in  ?  " 

"In  1864." 

Mr.  Undercliff  went  to  a  set  of  drawers  arranged 
chronologically,  and  found  his  notes  directly.  "  It 
was  a  forged  bill,  madam,  indorsed  and  presented 
by  Penfold.  I  was  called  to  prove  that  the  bill  was 
not  in  the  handwriting  of  Penfold.  Here  is  my  fac- 
simile of  the  Robert  Penfold  indorsed  upon  the  bill 
by  the  prisoner."  He  handed  it  her,  and  she  exam- 
ined it  with  interest.  "  And  here  are  fac-similes  of 
genuine  writing  by  John  Wardlaw ;  and  here  is  a 
copy  of  the  forged  note." 

He  laid  it  on  the  table  before  her.  She  started, 
and  eyed  it  with  horror.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
she  could  speak.  At  length  she  said,  "  And  that 
wicked  piece  of  paper  destroyed  Robert  Penfold." 

"  Not  that  piece  of  paper,  but  the  original ;  this  is  a 
fac-simile,  so  far  as  the  writing  is  concerned.  It  was 
not  necessary  in  this  case  to  imitate  paper  and  color. 
Stay,  here  is  a  sheet  on  which  I  have  lithographed 
the  three  styles  :  that  will  enable  you  to  follow  my 


comparison.  But  perhaps  that  would  not  interest 
you."  Helen  had  the  tact  to  say  it  would.  Thus 
encouraged,  the  Expert  showed  her  that  Robert 
Penfold's  writing  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
forged  note.  He  added,  "I  also  detected  in  the 
forged  note  habits  which  were  entirely  absent  from 
the  true  writing  of  John  Wardlaw.  You  will  under- 
stand there  were  plenty  of  undoubted  specimens 
in  Court  to  go  by." 

"  Then,  O  sir,"  said  Helen,  "  Robert  Penfold 
was  not  guilty." 

"  Certainly  not  of  writing  the  forged  note.  1 
swore  that,  and  I  '11  swear  it  again.  But  when  it 
came  to  questions  whether  he  had  passed  the  note, 
and  whether  he  knew  it  was  forged,  that  was  quite 
out  of  my  province." 

"  I  can  understand  that,"  said  Helen  ;  "  but  you 
heard  the  trial;  you  are  very  intelligent,  sir,  you 
must  have  formed  some  opinion  as  to  whether  he 
was  guilfey  or  not." 

The  Expert  shook  his  head.  "  Madam,"  said  he, 
"  mine  is  a  profound  and  difficult  art,  which  aims  at 
certainties.  Very  early  in  my  career  I  found  that 
to  master  that  art  I  must  be  single-minded,  and  not 
allow  my  ear  to  influence  my  eye.  By  purposely 
avoiding  all  reasoning  from  external  circumstan- 
ces, 1  have  distanced  my  competitors  in  expertise ; 
but  I  sometimes  think  I  have  rather  weakened  my 
powers  of  conjecture  through  disuse.  Now,  if  my 
mother  had  been  at  the  trial,  she  would  give  you  an 
opinion  of  some  value  on  the  outside  facts.  But 
that  is  not  my  line.  If  you  feel  sure  he  was  inno- 
cent, and  want  me  to  aid  you,  you  must  get  hold  of 
the  handwriting  of  every  person  who  was  likely  to 
know  old  Wardlaw's  handwriting,  and  so  might 
have  imitated  it ;  all  the  clerks  in  his  office,  to  begin 
with.     Nail  the  forger ;  that  is  your  only  chance." 

"  What,  sir  ! "  said  Helen,  with  surprise,  "  if  you 
saw  the  true  handwriting  of  the  person  who  wrote 
that  forged  note,  should  you  recognize  it  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  It  is  difficult ;  but  I  have  done  it 
hundreds  of  times." 

"  Oh  !     Is  forgery  so  common  ?  " 

"  No :  but  I  am  in  all  the  cases  ;  and,  besides,  I 
do  a  great  deal  in  a  business  that  requires  the  same 
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kind  of  expertise,  —  anonymous  letters.  I  detect 
assassins  of  that  kind  by  the  score.  A  gentleman 
or  lady,  down  in  the  country,  gets  a  poisoned  arrow 
by  the  post,  or  perhaps  a  shower  of  them.  They 
are  always  in  disguised  handwriting;  those  who 
receive  them  send  them  up  to  me,  with  writings  of 
all  the  people  they  suspect.  The  disguise  is  gen- 
erally more  or  lese  superficial ;  five  or  six  unconscious 
habits  remain  below  it,  and  often  these  undisguised 
habits  are  the  true  characteristics  of  the  writer. 
And  I  '11  t»ll  you  something  curious,  madam  ;  it  is 
quite  common  for  all  the  suspected  people  to  be 
innocent ;  and  then  I  write  -back,  '  Send  me  the 
handwriting  of  the  people  you  suspect  the  least'; 
and  amongst  them  I  often  find  the  assassin." 

"  O  Mr.  Undercliff,"  said  Helen,  "  you  make  my 
heart  sick." 

"  O,  it  is  a  vile  world,  for  that  matter,"  said  the 
Expert;  "and  the  country  no  better  than  the  town, 
for  all  it  looks  so  sweet  with  its  green  fields  and 
purling  rills.  There  they,  sow  anonymous  letters 
like  barley  :  the  very  girls  wrote  anonymous  letters 
that  make  my  hair  stand  on  end.  Yes,  it  is  a  vile 
world." 

"  Don't  you  believe  him,  miss,"  said  Mrs.  Under- 
cliff, appearing  suddenly.  Then,  turning  to  her  son, 
"  How  can  you  measure  the  world  ?  You  live  in  a 
little  one  of  your  own, — a  world  of  forgers  and  anony- 
mous writers ;  you  see  so  many  of  these,  you  fancy 
they  are  common  as  dirt ;  but  they  are  only  common 
to  you,  because  they  all  come  your  way." 

"  0,  that  is  it,  is  it  ? "  said  the  Expert,  doubt- 
fully. 

"  Yes,  that  is  it,  Ned,"  said  the  old  lady,  quietly  ; 
then  after  a  pause  she  said,  "  I  want  you  to  do  your 
very  best  for  this  young  lady." 

"  I  always  do, "  said  the  Artist.  "  But  how  can  I 
judge  without  materials  ?     And  she  brings  me  none." 

Mrs.  Undercliff  turned  to  Helen,  and  said  :  "  Have 
you  brought  him  nothing  at  all,  no  handwritings  — 
in  your  bag  ?  " 

Then  Helen  sighed  again.  "  I  have  no  hand- 
writing except  Mr.  Penfold's ;  but  I  have  two  printed 
reports  of  the  trial." 

"Printed  reports,"  said  the  Expert,  "  they  are  no 
use  to  me.  Ah !  here  ie  an  outline  I  took  of  the 
prisoner  during  the  trial.  You  can  read  faces : 
tell  the  lady  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not,"  and  he 
handed  the  profile  to  his  mother  with  an  ironical 
look  ;  not  that  he  doubted  her  proficiency  in  the 
rival  art  of  reading  faces,  but  that  he  doubted  the 
existence  of  the  art. 

Mrs.  Undercliff  took  the  profile,  and,  coloring 
slightly,  said  to  Miss  Rolleston,  "  It  is  living  faces  I 
profess  to  read :  there  I  can  see  the  movement  of 
the  eyes  and  other  things  that  my  son  here  has 
not  studied."  Then  she  scrutinized  the  profile.  "  It 
is  a  very  handsome  face."  said  she. 

The  Expert  chuckled.  "  There  's  a  woman's 
judgment,"  said  he.  "  Handsome  !  the  fellow  I  got 
transported  for  life  down  at  Exeter  was  an  Adonis, 
and  forged  wills,  bonds,  and  powers  of  attorney  by 
the  dozen." 

"  There  's  something  noble  about  this  face,"  said 
Mrs.  Undercliff,  ignoring  the  interruption,  — "  and 
yet  something  simple.  I  think  him  more  likely  to 
be  a  cat's-paw  than  a  felon."  Having  delivered  this 
with  a  certain  modest  dignity,  she  laid  the  profile 
on  the  counter  before  Helen. 

The  Expert  had  a  wonderful  eye  and  hand ;  it 
was  a  good  thing  for  society  he  had  elected  to  be 
gamekeeper  instead  of  poacher,  detector  of  forgery 


instead  of  forger.  No  photograph  was  ever  truer 
than  this  outline.  Helen  started,  and  bowed  her 
head  over  the  sketch  to  conceal  the  strong  and  va- 
rious emotions  that  swelled  at  sight  of  the  portrait 
of  her  martyr.  In  vain ;  if  the  eyes  were  hidden 
the  tender  bosom  heaved,  the  graceful  body  quiv- 
ered, and  the  tears  fell  fast  upon  the  counter. 

Mrs.  Undercliff  was  womanly  enough,  though 
she  looked  like  the  late  Lord  Thurlow  in  petticoats ; 
and  she  instantly  aided  the  girl  to  hide  her  beating 
heart  from  the  man,  though  that  man  was  her  son. 
She.  distracted  his  attention.  "  Give  me  all  your 
notes,  Ned,"  said  she,  "  and  let  me  see  whether  I 
can  make  something  of  them ;  but  first  perhaps 
Miss  Rolleston  will  empty  her  bag  on  the  counter. 
Go  back  to  your  work  a  moment,  for  I  know  you 
have  enough  to  do." 

The  Expert  was  secretly  glad  to  be  released  from 
a  case  in  which  there  were  no  materials ;  and  so 
Helen  escaped  unobserved  except  by  one  of  her 
own  sex.  She  saw  directly  what  Mrs.  Undercliff 
had  done  for  her,  and  lifted  her  sweet  eyes,  thick 
with  tears,  to  thank  her.  Mrs.  Undercliff  smiled 
maternally,  and  next  these  two  ladies  did  a  stroke 
of  business  in  thq  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  without 
a  word  spoken  ;  whereof  anon.  Helen  being  once 
more  composed ,  Mrs.  Undercliff  took  up  the  prayer- 
book,  and  asked  her  with  some  curiosity  what  could 
be  in  that. 

"  O,"  said  Helen,  "only  some  writing  of  Mr. 
Penfold.  Mr.  Undercliff  does  not  want  to  see 
that  ;  he  is  already  sure  Robert  Penfold  never 
wrote  that  wicked  thing." 

"  Yes,  but  I  should  like  to  see  some  more  of  his 
handwriting,  for  all  that,"  said  the  Expert,  looking 
suddenly  up. 

"  But  it  is  only  in  pencil." 

"  Never  mind ;  you  need  not  fear  I  shall  alter  my 
opinion." 

Helen  colored  high.  "  You  are  right ;  and  I 
should  disgrace  my  good  cause  by  withholding  any- 
thing from  your  inspection.  There,  sir."  And  she 
opened  the  prayer-book,  and  laid  Cooper's  dying 
words  before  the  Expert;  he  glanced  over  them 
with  an  eye  like  a  bird,  and  compared  them  with 
his  notes. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  that  is  Robert  Penfold's  writ- 
ing :  and  I  say  again  that  hand  never  wrote  the 
forged  note." 

"  Let  me  see  that,"  said  Mrs.  Undercliff. 

"  O,  yes,"  said  Helen,  rather  irresolutely ;  "  but 
you  look  into  the  things  as  well  as  the  writing,  and 
I  promised  papa — " 

"  Can't  you  trust  me  ? "  said  Mrs.  Undercliff, 
turning  suddenly  cold  and  a  little  suspicious. 

"  O,  yes,  madam ;  and  indeed  I  have  nothing  to 
reproach  myself  with.  But  my  papa  is  anxious. 
However,  I  am  sure  you  are  my  friend  ;  and  all  I  ask 
is  that  you  will  never  mention  to  a  soul  what  you 
read  there." 

"  I  promise  that,"  said  the  elder  lady,  and  in- 
stantly bent-  her  black  brows  upon  the  writing. 
And,  as  she  did  so,  Helen  observed  her  countenance 
rise,  as  a  face  is  very  apt  to  do  when  its  owner  en- 
ters on  congenial  work. 

"  You  would  have  made  a  great  mistake  to  keep 
this  from  me,"  said  she,  gravely.  Then  she  pon- 
dered profoundly  :  then  she  turned  to  her  son  and 
said,  "  Why,  Edward,  this  is  the  very  young  lady 
who  was  wrecked  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  cast  on 
a  desolate  island.  We  have  all  read  about  you  in 
the  papers,  miss ;  and  I  felt  for  you,  for  one,  but, 
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of  course,  not  as  I  do  now  I  have  seen  you.     You 
must  let  me  go  into  this  with  you." 

M  Ah,  if  you  would  !  "  said  Helen.  "  O  madam,  I 
have  gone  through  tortures  already  for  want  of 
somebody  of  my  own  sex  to  keep  me  in  counte- 
nance !  O,  if  you  could  have  seen  how  I  have  been 
received,  with  what  cold  looks,  and  sometimes  with 
impertinent  stares,  before  I  could  even  penetrate 
into  the  region  of  those  cold  looks  and  petty  for- 
malities !  Any  miserable  straw  was  excuse  enough 
to  stop  me  on  my  errand  of  justice  and  mercy  and 
gratitude." 

"  Gratitude  V' 

"  O,  yes,  madam.  The  papers  have  only  told  you 
that  I  was  shipwrecked  ami  cast  away.  They  don't 
tell  you  that  Robert  Penfbld  warned  me  the  ship 
was  to  be  destroyed,  and  I  disbelieved  and  affronted 
him  in  return,  and  he  never  reproached  me,  not 
even  by  a  look.  And  we  were  in  a  boat  with  the 
sailors,  all  starved  —  aot  hungry  :  starved  —  and 
mad  with  thirst,  and  yet  in  his  own  agony  he  hid 
something  for  me  to  eat.  All  his  thought,  all  his 
fear,  was  for  me.  Such  things  are  not  done  in 
those  great  extremities  of  the  poor,  vulgar,  suffer- 
ing  body,  except  by  angels,  in  whom  the  soul  rises 
above  the  flesh.  And  he  is  such  an  angel.  I  have 
had  a  knife  lifted  over  me  to  kill  me,  madam,  — 
yes  :  and  again  it  was  he  who  saved  me.  I  owe  my 
life  to  him  on  the  island  over  and  over  again  ;  and 
in  return  I  have  promised  to  give  him  back  his 
honor,  that  he  values  far  more  than  life,  as  all  such 
noble  spirits  do.  Ah,  my  poor  martyr,  how  feebly 
I  plead  your  cause !  O,  help  me  !  pray,  pray,  help 
rae  !  All  is  so  dark,  and  I  so  weak,  so  weak." 
Again  the  loving  eyes  streamed ;  and  this  time  not 
.111  eye  was  dry  in  the  little  shop. 

The  Expert  flung  down  his  tracing  with  some- 
thing between  a  groan  and  a  curse.  "  Who  can  do 
that  drudgery,"  be  cried,  "  whilst  the  poor  young 
lady  —  Mother,  you  take  it  in  hand  ;  find  me  some 
material,  though  it  is  no  bigger  than  a  fly's  foot, 
give  me  but  a  clew  no  thicker  Ihan  a  spider's  web, 
and  I  '11  follow  it  through  the  whole  labyrinth.  But 
you  see  I  'm  impotent ;  there 's  no  basis  for  me.  It 
is  a  case  for  you.  It  wants  a  shrewd  sagacious  body 
that  can  read  facts  and  faces;  and  —  I  won" 
any  more,  Miss  l!olleston,for  you  are  deeply  in  ear- 
nest. —  Well,  then,  she  really  is  a  woman  with  a 
wonderful  insight  into  facts  and  faces.  She  has  got 
a  way  of  reading  them  as  I  read  handwriting  ;  and 
she  must  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  you,  for  as  a 
rule  she  never  does  us  the  honor  to  meddle." 

"  Have  you  taken  a  fancy  to  me,  madam  ?  "  said 
Helen,  modestly  and  tenderly,  yet  half  archly. 

'•  That  I  have,"  said  the  other.  "  Those  eyes  of 
yours  went  straight  into  my  heart  last  night,  or  I 
should  not  be  here  this  morning.  That  is  partly 
owing  to  my  own  eyes  being  so  dark  and  yours  the 
loveliest  hazel.  It  is  twenty  years  since  eyes  like 
yours  have  gazed  into  mine.  Diamonds  are  not 
half  so  rare,  nor  a  tenth  part  so  lovely,  to  my  fan- 
cy." She  turned  her  head  away,  melted  probably  by 
some  tender  reminiscence.  It  was  only  for  a  mo- 
ment. She  turned  round  again,  and  said  quietly, 
"  Yes,  Ned,  I  should  like  to  try  what  I  can  do ;  I 
think  you  said  these  are  reports  of  his  trial.  I  '11  be- 
gin by  reading  them." 

She  read  them  both  very  slowly  and  carefully,  and 
her  face  grew  like  a  judge's,  and  Helen  watched 
each  shade  of  expression  with  deep  anxiety. 

That  powerful  countenance  showed  alacrity  and 
hope  at  first :  then  doubt,  and  difficulty,  and  at  last 


dejection.  Helen's  heart  turned  cold,  and  for  the 
first  time  she  began  to  despair.  For  now  a  shrewd 
person,  with  a  plain  prejudice  in  her  favor  and  Rob- 
ert's, was  staggered  by  the  simple  facts  of  the 
trial. 


CHAPTER    LIX. 

Mrs.  Undercliff,  having  read  the  reports, 
avoided  Helen's  eye  (another  bad  6ign).  She  turned 
to  Mr.  Undercliff,  and,  probably  because  the  perusal  of 
the  reports  had  disappointed  her,  said,  almost  angrily, 
"  Edward,  what  did  you  say  to  make  them  laugh  at 
that  trial  ?  Both  these  papers  say  that '  an  Expert 
was  called,  whose  ingenuity  made  the  court  smile, 
but  did  not  counterbalance  the  evidence.'" 

"  Why,  that  is  a  falsehood  on  the  face  of  it,"  said 
the  Expert,  turning  red.  "I  was  called  simply  and 
solely  to  prove  Penfbld  did  not  write  the  forged 
note  ;  I  proved  it  to  the  judge's  satisfaction,  and  he 
directed  the  prisoner  tq^be  acquitted  on  that  count. 
Miss  Rolleston,  the  lawyers  often  do  sneer  at  ex- 
perts ;  but  then  four  experts  out  of  five  are  rank 
impostors,  —  a  set  of  theorists,  who  go  by  arbitrary 
rules  framed  in  the  closet,  and  not  by  large  and  la- 
borious comparison  with  indisputable  documents. 
These  charlatans  are  not  aware  that  five  thousand 
cramped  and  tremulous,  but  genuine,  signatures  are 
written  every  day  by  honest  men,  and  so  they  de- 
nounce every  cramped  or  tremulous  writing  as  a  for- 
gery. The  varieties  in  a  man's  writing,  caused  by  his 
writing  with  his  glove  on  or  off,  with  a  quill  or  a  bad 
>en,  drunk  or  sober,  calm  o» agitated,  in  full  day- 
light or  dusk,  etc.  etc.,  all  this  is  a  dead  letter  to  them, 
and  they  have  a  bias  towards  suspicion  of  forgery  ; 
and  a  banker's  clerk,  with  his  mere  general  impres- 
sion, is  better  evidence  than  they  are.  But  I  am  an 
of  a  very  different  stamp.  I  never  reason  a 
priori  I  compare ;  and  I  have  no  bias.  I  never 
will  have.  The  judges  know  this,  and  the  pains 
and  lalx>r  I  take  to  be  right,  and  they  treat  me  with 
courtesy.  At  Penfold's  trial  the  matter  was  easy ; 
I  showed  the  court  he  had  not  written  the  note,  and 
my  evidence  crushed  the  indictment  so  far.  How 
could  they  have  laughed  at  my  testimony  ?  Why, 
they  acted  upon  it.  Those  reports  are  not  worth  a 
straw.     What  journals  were  they  cut  out  of?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Helen. 

"  Is  there  nothing  ou  the  upper  margin  to 
show  ?  " 

"  No." 

'•  What,  not  on  either  of  them  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Show  them  me,  please.  This  is  a  respectable 
paper  too:  the  Daily  News." 

"  O  Mr.  Undercliff,  how  can  you  know  tliat  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  it ;  but  I  think  so,  because  the  type 
and  paper  are  like  that  journal ;  the  conductors  are 
fond  of  clean  type ;  so  am  I.  Why,  here  is  another 
misstatement;  the  judge  never  said  he  aggravated 
his  offence  by  trying  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  Ward- 
laws.  I'll  swear  the  judge  never  said  a  syllable  of 
the  kind.  What  he  said  was  '  You  can  speak  in  ar- 
rest of  judgment  on  grounds  of  law,  but  you  must  not 
impugn  the  verdict  with  facts.'  That  was  the  only 
time  he  spoke  to  the  prisoner  at  all.  These  reports 
are  not  worth  a  button." 

Helen  lifted  up  her  hands  and  eyes  in  despair. 
"  Where  shall  I  find  the  truth  ?  "  said  she.  '•  The 
world  is  a  quicksand." 

"  My  dear   young  lady,"  said   Mrs.  Undercliff, 
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"  don't  you  be  discouraged  :  there  must  be  a  correct 
report  in  some  paper  or  other." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Undercliff.  "  I 
believe  the  reporters  trundle  off  to  the  nearest  pub- 
lic-house together,  and  light  their  pipes  with  their 
notes,  and  settle  something  or  other  by  memory. 
Indeed,  they  have  reached  a  pitch  of  inaccuracy 
that  could  not  be  attained  without  co-operation. 
Independent  liars  contradict  each  other  :  but  these 
chaps  follow  one  another  in  falsehood,  like  geese 
toddling  after  one  another  across  a  common." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Mrs.  Undercliff,  "  if  you  can't 
help  us,  don't  hurt  us.  We  don't  want  a  man  to 
talk  yellow  jaundice  to  us.  Miss  Rolleston  must  em- 
ploy somebody  to  read  all  the  other  papers  and 
compare  the  reports  with  these." 

"  I  '11  employ  nobody  but  myself,"  said  Helen. 
"  I  '11  go  to  the  British  Museum  directly. 

"  The  Museum  ! "  cried  Mr.  Undercliff,  looking 
up  with  surprise.  "  Why,  they  will  be  half  an 
hour  groping  for  a  copy  of  the  Times.  No,  no  ;  go  to 
Peele's  Coffee  House."  He  directed  her  where  to 
find  that  place  ;  and  she  was  so  eager  to  do  some- 
thing for  Robert,  however  small,  that  she  took  up 
her  bag  directly,  and  put  up  the  prayer-book,  and 
was  going  to  ask  for  her  extracts,  when  she  observed 
Mr.  Undercliff  was  scrutinizing  them  with  great  in- 
terest, so  she  thought  she  would  leave  them  with 
him ;  but,  on  looking  more  closely,  she  found  that  he 
was  examining,  not  the  reports,  but  the  advertise- 
ments and  miscellanea  on  the  reverse  side. 

She  waited  out  of  politeness,  but  she  colored  and 
bit  her  lip.  She  could  not  help  feeling  hurt  and  in- 
dignant. "  Any  tralh  is  more  interesting  to  people 
than  poor  Robert's  case,"  she  thought.  And  at  last 
she  said  bitterly, 

"  Those  advertisements  seem  to  interest  you,  sir  ; 
shall  I  leave  them  with  you  ?  " 

"  If  you  please,"  said  the  Expert,  over  whose  head, 
bent  in  dogged  scrutiny,  this'  small  thunderbolt  of 
feminine  wrath  passed  unconscious. 

Helen  drove  away  to  Peele's  Coffee  House. 

Mrs.  Undercliff"  pondered  over  the  facts  that  had 
been  elicited  in  this  conversation ;  the  Expert  re- 
mained absorbed  in  the  advertisements  at  the  back 
of  Helen's  reports. 

When  he  had  examined  every  one  of  them  mi- 
nutely, he  held  the  entire  extracts  up  to  the  light, 
and  looked  through  them ;  then  he  stuck  a  double 
magnifier  in  his  eye,  and  looked  through  them  with 
that.  Then  he  took  two  pieces  of  card,  wrote 
on  them  Re  Penfold,  and  looked  about  for  his  other 
materials,  to  put  them  all  neatly  together.  Lo  !  the 
profile  of  Robert  Penfold  was  gone. 

"  Now  that  is  too  bad,"  said  he.  '"  So  much  for 
her  dovelike  eyes,  that  you  admired  so.  Miss  Inno- 
cence has  stolen  that  profile." 

"  Stolen  !  she  bought  it  —  of  me." 

"  Why,  she  never  said  a  word." 

"  No ;  but  she  looked  a  look.  She  asked  me, 
with  those  sweet  imploring  eyes,  might  she  have  it ; 
and  I  looked  yes :  then  she  glanced  towards  you, 
and  put  down  a  note.     Here  it  is." 

"  Why,  you  beat  the  telegraph,  you  two  !  Ten 
pounds  for  that  thing  !  I  must  make  it  up  to  her 
somehow." 

"  I  wish  you  could.  Poor  girl,  she  is  a  lady  every 
inch.  But  she  is  in  love  with  that  Penfold.  I'm 
afraid  it  is  a  hopeless  case." 

"  I  have  seen  a  plainer.  But  hopeless  it  is  not. 
However,  you  work  your  way,  and  I  '11  work 
mine." 
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"  But  you  can't ;  you  have  no  materials." 

"  No  ;  but  I  have  found  a  door  that  may  lead  to 
materials." 

Having  -delivered  himself  thus  mysteriously,  he 
shut  himself  up  in  obstinate  silence  until  Helen 
Rolleston  called  again,  two  days  afterwards.  She 
brought  a  bag  full  of  manuscript  this  time :  to  wit, 
copies  in  her  own  handwriting  of  eight  reports,  the 
Queen  v.  Penfold.  She  was  in  good  spirits,  and 
told  Mrs.  Undercliff  that  all  the  reports  were  some- 
what more  favorable  than  the  two  she  had  left ; 
and  she  was  beginning  to  tell  Mr.  Undercliff  he 
was  quite  right  in  his  recollection,  when  he  inter- 
rupted her,  and  said,  "  All  that  is  secondary  now. 
Have  you  any  objection  to  answer  me  a  question  ?  " 

She  colored ;  but  said,  "  O,  no.  Ask  me  any- 
thing you  like  "  ;  then  she  blushed  deeper. 

"  How  did  you  become  possessed  of  those  two 
reports  you  left  with  me  the  other  day  ?  " 

At  this  question,  so  different  from  what  she 
feared,  Helen  cleared  up  and  smiled,  and  said, 
"  From  a  Mr.  Hand,  a  clerk  in  Mr.  Wardlaw's 
office ;  they  were  sent  me  at  my  request." 

The  Expert  seemed  pleased  at  this  reply ;  his 
brow  cleared,  and  he  said,  "  Then  I  don't  mind  tell- 
ing you  that  those  two  reports  will  bring  Penfold's 
case  within  my  province.  To  speak  plainly,  Miss 
Rolleston,  your  newspaper  extracts  -  —  ake  For- 
geries." 


CHAPTER  LX. 

"  Forgeries  ! "  cried  Helen,  with  innocent  hor- 
ror. 

"  Raxk  Forgeries,"  repeated  the  Expert, 
coolly. 

"  Forgeries  !  "  cried  Helen,  "  Why,  how  can 
printed  things  be  that  ?  " 

"  That  is  what  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  the 
old  lady. 

"  Why,  what  else  can  you  call  them  ?  "  said  the 
Expert.  "  They  are  got  up  to  look  like  extracts 
from  newspapers.  But  they  were  printed  as  they 
are,  and  were  never  in  any  journal.  Shall  I  tell 
you  how  I  found  that  out  ?  *' 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Helen. 

"  Well,  then,  I  looked  at  the  reverse  side,  and  I 
found  seven  misprints  in  one  slip,  and  five  in  the 
other.  That  was  a  great  number  to  creep  into 
printed  slips  of  that  length.  The  trial  part  did  not 
show  a  single  erratum.  '  Hullo ! '  said  I  to  myself; 
'  why,  one  side  is  printed  more  carefully  than  the 
other.'  And  that  was  not  natural.  The  printing 
of  advertisements  is  looked  after  quite  as  sharply  as 
any  other  part  in  a  journal.  Why,  the  advertisers 
themselves  cry  out  if  they  are  misprinted ! " 

"  O,  how  shrewd  !  "  cried  Helen. 

"  Child's  play,"  said  the  Expert.  "  Well,  from 
that  blot  I  went  on.  I  looked  at  the  edges,  and 
they  were  cut  too  clean.  A  gentleman  with  a  pair 
of  scissors  can't  cut  slips  out  of  a  paper  like  this. 
They  were  cut  in  the  printer's  office.  Lastly,  on 
holding  them  to  the  light,  I  found  they  had  not 
been  machined  upon  the  plan  now  adopted  by  all 
newspapers ;  but  worked  by  hand.  In  one  word 
—  forgeries ! " 

"Oh!"  said  Helen,  "to  think  I  should  have 
handled  forgeries,  and  shown  them  to  you  for  real. 
Ah !  I'm  so  glad ;  for  now  I  have  committed  the 
same  crime  as  Robert  Penfold;  I  have  uttered  a 
forged  document.     Take  me  up,  and  have  me  put 
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in  priso:i,  for  I  am  as  guilty  as  ever  he  was."  Her 
face  shone  with  rapture  at  sharing  Robert's  guilt. 

The  Expert  was  a  little  puzzled  by  sentiments  so 
high-flown  and  unpractical. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  "  you  are  hardly  aware  what 
a  valuable  discovery  this  may  prove  to  you.  How- 
ever, the  next  step  is  to  get  me  a  specimen  of  the 
Person's  handwriting  who  furnished  you  with  these, 
'he  chances  are,  he  is  the  writer  of  the  forged  note." 

Helen  uttered  an  exclamation  that  was  almost  a 
scream.  The  inference  took  her  quite  by  surprise. 
She  looked  at  Mrs.  Undercliff. 

"  He  is  right,  I  think,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"  Right  or  wrong,"  said  the  Expert,  "  the  next 
step  in  the  inquiry  is  to  do  what  I  said.  But  that 
demands  great  caution.  You  must  write  a  short 
civil  note  to  Mr.  Hand,  and  just  ask  him  some 
question.  Let  me  see  :  ask  him  what  newspapers 
his  extracts  are  from,  and  whether  he  has  got  any 
more.  He  will  not  tell  you  the  truth  ;  but  no  mat- 
ter, we  shall  get  hold  of  his  handwriting." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Helen,  "  there  is  no  need  for  that. 
Mr.  Hand  sent  me  a  note  along  with  the  extracts." 

"  The  deuce  he  did.  All  the  better.  Any  words 
in  it  that  are  in  the  forged  note  ?  Is  Penfold  in  it, 
or  Waardlaw  ?  " 

Helen  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  said  she 
thought  both  those  names  were  in  it. 

"  Fetch  me  that  note,"  said  Undercliff,  and  his 
eyes  sparkled.     He  was  on  a  hot  scent  now. 

"  And  let  me  study  the  genuine  reports,  and 
compare  what  they  sav  with  the  forged  ones,"  said 
Mrs.  Undercliff. 

"  O,  what  friends  I  have  found  at  last  !  "  cried 
Helen. 

She  thanked  them  both  warmly,  and  hurried 
home,  for  it  was  getting  late. 

Next  day  she  brought  Hand's  letter  to  Mr.  Un- 
derclitf,  and  devoured  his  countenance  while  he  in- 
spected it  keenly,  and  compared  it  with  the  forged 
note. 

The  comparison  was  long  and  careful,  but  unsat- 
isfactory. Mr.  Underdid"  could  not  conscientiously 
say  whether  Hand  had  written  the  forged  note  or 
not.     There  were  pros  and  eons. 

"  We  are  in  deeper  water  than  I  thought,"  s:\id 
ho.  "  The  comparison  must  be  enlarged.  You 
must  write  as  I  suggested,  and  get  another  note  out 
of  Mr.  Hand." 

"  And  leave  the  prayer-book  with  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Undercliff. 

Helen  complied  with  these  instructions,  and  in 
due  course  received  a  civil  line  from  Mr.  Hand,  to 
say  that  the  extracts  had  been  sent  him  from  the 
country  by  one  of  his  fellow-clerks,  and  he  had 
locked  them  up,  lest  Mr.  Michael  Penfold,  who  was 
much  respected  in  the  oftice,  should  see  them.  He 
could  not  say  where  they  came  from  ;  perhaps  from 
some  provincial  paper.  If  of  any  value  to  Miss 
Rolleston,  she  was  quite  at  liberty  to  keep  them. 
He  added  there  was  a  coffee-house  in  the  city  where 
she  could  read  all  the  London  papers  of  that  date. 
This  letter,  which  contained  a  great  many  more 
words  than  the  other,  was  submitted  to  Undercliff. 
It  puzzled  him  so  that  he  set  to  work,  and  dissected 
every  curve  the  writer's  pen  had  made;  but  he 
could  come  to  no  positive  conclusion,  and  he  refused 
to  utter  his  conjectures. 

"  We  are  in  a  deep  water,"  said  he. 

Finally,  he  told  his  mother  he  was  at  a  stand- 
still for  the  present. 

"  But   I   am    not,"   said   Mrs.    Undercliff.     She 


added,  after  a  while,  "  I  think  there 's  felony  at  the 
bottom  of  this." 

"  Smells  like  it  to  me,"  said  the  Expert. 

"  Then  I  want  you  to  do  something  very  clever 
for  me." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  I  want  you  to  forge  something." 

"  Come  !  I  say." 

"  Quite  innocent,  I  assure  you." 

"  Well,  but  it  is  a  bad  habit  to  commence." 

"  All  depends  on  the  object.  This  is  to  take  in  a 
forger,  that  is  all." 

The  Expert's  eyes  sparkled.  He  had  always  been 
sadly  discontented  with  the  efforts  of  forgers,  and 
thought  he  could  do  better. 

"  I '11  do  it,"  said  he,  gayly. 


CHAPTER  LX1. 

Gkxkiiai.  Roixkstox  and  his  daughter  sat  at 
breakfast  in  the  hotel.  General  .  Rolleston  was 
reading  the  Time*,  and  his  eye  lighted  on  something 
that  made  him  start.  He  looked  towards  Helen, 
and  his  first  impulse  was  to  communicate  it  to  her: 
but,  on  second  thoughts,  he  preferred  to  put  a 
question  to  her  first. 

"  You  have  never  told  the  Wardlaws  what  those 
sailors  said  ?  " 

"No,  papa.  I  still  think  they  ought  to  have 
been  told  ;  but  you  know  you  positively  forbade 
me." 

"  Of  course  I  did.  Why  afflict  the  old  gentleman 
with  such  a  tale?  A  couple  of  common  sailors! 
who  chose  to  fancy  the  ship  was  destroyed." 

M  Who  are  better  judges  of  such  a  thing  than 
sailors  ?  " 

■•  Well,  my  child,  if  you  think  so,  I  can't  help  it. 
All  I  say  is,  spare  the  old  gentleman  such  a  report. 
As  for  Arthur,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  men- 
tioned the  matter  to  him." 

"  O  papa  !  Then  why  forbid  me  to  tell  him  ? 
What  did  he  say  I  "  »■ 

u  He  was  very  much  distressed.  '  Destroy  the 
ship  my  Helen  was  in,'  said  he  :  '  if  I  thought  Wylie 
had  done  that  I'd  kill  him  with  my  own  hand, 
though  I  was  hanged  for  it  next  minute.'  I  never 
saw  the  young  fellow  fire  up  so  before.  But  when 
he  tame  to  think  calmly  over  it  a  little  while,  he 
said:  4I  hope  this  slander  will  never  reach  my 
father's  ears  ;  it  would  grieve  him  deeply,  I  only 
laugh  at  it.' " 

"  Laugh  at  it !  and  yet  talk  of  killing  ?  " 

"  O,  people  say  they  laugh  at  a  thing  when  they 
are  very  angry  all  the  time.  However,  as  you  are 
a  good  girl,  and  mind  what  you  are  told,  I  '11  read 
you  an  advertisement  that  will  make  you  stare. 
Here  is  Joseph  Wylie,  who,  you  say,  wrecked  the 
Proserpine,  actually  invited  by  Michael  Penfold  to 
call  on  him,  and  hear  of  something  to  his  advan- 
tage." 

"  Dear  me  ! "  said  Helen,  "  how  strange !  Surely 
Mr.  Penfold  cannot  know  the  character  of  that 
man.  Stop  a  minute !  Advertise  lor  him  ?  Then 
nobody  knows  where  he  lives  ?  There,  papa :  you 
see  he  is  afraid  to  go  near  Arthur  Wardlaw ;  he 
knows  he  destroyed  the  ship.  What  a  mystery  it 
all  is !  And  so  Mr.  Penfold  is  at  home,  after  all ; 
and  not  to  send  me  a  single  line.  I  never  met 
with  so  much  unkindness  and  discourtesy  in  all  my 
life." 
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"  Ah,  my  dear,"  said  the  General,  "  you  never 
defied  the  world  before,  as  you  are  doing  now." 

Helen  sighed;  but,  presently  recovering  her 
spirit,  said  she  had  done  without  the  world  on  her 
dear  island,  and  she  would  not  be  its  slave  now. 

As  she  was  always  as  good  as  her  word,  she 
declined  an  invitation  to  play  the  lion,  and,  dressing 
herself  in  plain  merino,  went  down  that  very  even- 
ingto  Michael  Penfold's  cottage. 

*We  run  thither  a  little  before  her,  to  relate  briefly 
what  had  taken  place  there. 

Nancy  Rouse,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  was  not 
the  woman  to  burn  two  thousand  pounds.  She 
locked  the  notes  up ;  and  after  that  night  became 
very  reserved  on  that  head,  so  much  so  that,  at  last, 
Mr.  Penfold  saw  it  was  an  interdicted  topic,  and 
dropped  it  in  much  wonder. 

When  Nancy  came  to  think  of  it  in  daylight,  she 
could  not  help  suspecting  Wylie  had  some  hand  in 
it ;  and  it  occurred  to  her  that  the  old  gentleman, 
who  lodged  next  door,  might  be  an  agent  of  Wylie's, 
and  a  spy  on  her.  Wylie  must  have  told  him  to 
push  the  £2,000  into  her  room;  but  what  a  strange 
thing  to  do !  To  be  sure,  he  was  a  sailor,  and  sailors 
had  been  known  to  make  sandwiches  of  bank-notes 
and  eat  them.  Still,  her  good  sense  revolted  against 
this  theory,  and  she  was  sore  puzzled ;  for,  after  all, 
there  was  the  money,  and  she  had  seen  it  come 
through  the  wall.  One  thing  appeared  certain,  Joe 
had  not  forgotten  her;  he  was  thinking  of  her  as 
much  as  ever,  or  more  than  ever ;  so  her  spirits 
rose,  she  began  singing  and  whistling  again,  and 
waited  cunningly  till  Joe  should  reappear  and 
explain  his  conduct.  Hostage  for  his  reappearance 
she  held  the  £2,000.  She  felt  so  strong  and  saucy 
she  was  half  sorry  she  had  allowed  Mr.  Penfold  to 
advertise ;  but,  after  all,  it  did  not  much  matter ;  she 
could  always  declare  to  Joe  she  had  never  missed 
him,  for  her  part,  and  the  advertising  was  a  folly  of 
poor  Mr.  Penfold's. 

Matters  were  in  this  condition  when  the  little 
servant  came  up  one  evening  to  Mr.  Penfold  and 
said  there  was  a  young  lady  to  see  him. 

"  A  young  lady  for'  mo>?  "  said  he. 

"  Which  she  won't  eat  you,  while  I  am  by,"  said 
the  sharp  little  girl.  "  It  is  a  lady,  and  the  same 
what  come  before." 

"  Perhaps  she  will  oblige  me  with  her  name,"  said 
Michael,  timidly. 

"  I  won't  show  her  up  till  she  do,"  said  this  mite 
of  a  servant,  who  had  been  scolded  by  Nancy  for 
not  extracting  that  information  on  Helen's  last 
visit. 

"  Of  course,  I  must  receive  her,"  said  Michael, 
half  consulting  the  mite  ;  it  belonged  to  a  sex  which 
promptly  assumes  the  control  of  such  gentle  crea- 
tures as  he  was. 

"  Is  Miss  Rouse  in  the  way  ?  "  said  he. 

The  mite  laughed,  and  said :  — 

"  She  is  only  gone  down  the  street.  I  '11  send  her 
in  to  take  care  on  you." 

With  this  she  went  off,  and  in  due  course  led 
Helen  up  the  stairs.  She  ran  in,  and  whispered  in 
Michael's  ear,  — 

"  It  is  Miss  Helen  Rolleston." 

Thus  they  announced  a  lady  at  No.  3. 

Michael  stared  with  wonder  at  so  great  a  person- 
age visiting  him;  and  the  next  moment  Helen 
glided  into  the  room,  blushing  a  little,  and  even 
panting  inaudibly,  but  all  on  her  guard.  She  saw 
before  her  a  rather  stately  figure,  and  a  face  truly 
venerable,  benignant,  and  beautiful,  though  defi- 


cient in  strength.  She  cast  a  devouring  glance  on 
him  as  she  courtesied  to  him ;  and  it  instantly  flashed 
across  her,  "  But  for  you  there  would  be  no  Robert 
Penfold."  There  was  an  unconscious  tenderness  in 
her  voice  as  she  spoke  to  him,  for  she  had  to  open 
the  interview. 

"  Mr.  Penfold,  I  fear  my  visit  may  surprise  you, 
as  you  did  not  write  to  me.  But,,  when  you  hear 
what  I  am  come  about,  I  think  you  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  me  for  coming." 

"  Displeased,  madam !  I  am  highly  honored  by 
your  visit,  —  a  lady  who,  I  understand,  is  to  be  mar- 
ried to  my  worthy  employer,  Mr.  Arthur.  Pray  be 
seated,  madam." 

"  Thank  you,  sir." 

Helen  began  in  a  low,  thrilling  voice,  to  which, 
however,  she  gave  firmness  by  a  resolute  effort  of 
her  will. 

"  I  am  come  to  speak  to  you  of  one  who  is  very 
dear  to  you,  and  to  all  who  really  know  him." 

M  Dear  to  me  ?  It  is  my  son.  The  rest  are  gone. 
It  is  Robert." 

And  he  began  to  tremble. 

"  Yes,  it  is  Robert,"  said  she,  very  softly ;  then 
turning  her  eyes  away  from  him,  lest  his  emotion 
should  overcome  her,  she  said,  — 

"  He  has  laid  me  and  my  father  under  deep  obli- 
gations." 

She  dragged  her  father  in ;  for  it  was  essential 
not  to  show  Mr.  Penfold  she  was  in  love  with  Rob- 
ert. 

"  Obligations  to  my  Robert  ?  Ah,  madam,  it  is 
very  kind  of  you  to  say  that,  and  cheer  a  desolate 
father's  heart  with  praise  of  his  lost  son  !  But  how 
could  a  poor  unfortunate  man  in  his  position  serve  a 
lady  like  you  ?  " 

"  He  defended  me  against  robbers,  single-handed." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  old  man,  glowing  with  pride,  and 
looking  more  beautiful  than  ever,  "  he  was  always 
as  brave  as  a  lion." 

"That  is  nothing;  he  saved  my  life  again,  and 
again,  and  again." 

"  God  bless  him  for  it !  and  God  bless  you  for 
coming  and  telling  me  of  it !  O  madam,  he  was  al- 
ways brave,  and  gentle,  and  just,  and.  good;  so 
noble,  so  unfortunate." 

And  the  old  man  began  to  cry. 

Helen's  bosom  heaved,  and  it  cost  her  a  bitter 
struggle  not  to  throw  her  arms  around  the  dear  old 
man's  neck  and  cry  with  him.  But  she  came  pre- 
pared for  a  sore  trial  of  her  feelings,  and  she  clenched 
her  hands  and  teeth,  and  would  not  give  way  an 
inch. 

"  Tell  me  how  he  saved  your  life,  madam." 

u  He  was  in  the  ship,  and  in  the  boat,  with  me." 

"  Ah,  madam,"  Baid  Michael,  "  that  must  have 
been  some  other  Robert  Penfold ;  not  my  son.  He 
could  not  come  home.  His  time  was  not  up,  you 
know." 

"  It  was  Robert  Penfold,  son  of  Michael  Pen- 
fold." 

"  Excuse  me  a  moment,"  said  Michael ;  and  he 
went  to  a  drawer,  and  brought  her  a  photograph  of 
Robert.     "  Was  it  this  Robert  Penfold  '■  " 

The  girl  took  the  photograph,  and  eyed  it,  and 
lowered  her  head  over  it. 

"  Yes,"  she  murmured. 

"  And  he  was  coming  home  in  the  ship  with  you. 
Is  he  mad  ?     More  trouble  !  more  trouble  ! " 

"  Do  not  alarm  yourself,"  said  Helen  ;  "  he  will 
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not  land  in  England  for  years,"  —  here  she  stifled  a 
sob,  —  "  and  long  ere  that  we  shall  have  restored 
him  to  society." 

Michael  stared  at  that,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Never,"  said  he ;  "  that  is  impossible." 

"  Why  impossible  ?  " 

"  They  all  say  he  is  a  felon." 

"  They  all  .shall  say  that  he  is  a  martyr." 

"  And  so  he  is ;  but  how  can  that  ever  be 
proved  ? " 

u  I  don't  know.  But  I  am  sure  the  truth  can 
always  be  proved,  if  people  have  patience  and  per- 
severance." 

"  My  sweet  young  lady,"  said  Michael,  sadly, 
"  you  don't  know  the  world." 

"  I  am  learning  it  fast,  though.  It  may  take  me 
a  few  years,  perhaps,  to  make  powerful  friends,  to 
grope  my  way  amongst  forgers,  and  spies,  and 
wicked,  dishonest  ]>eople  of  all  sorts,  but  so  surely 
as  you  sit  there  I  '11  clear  Robert  Penfold  before  I 
die." 

The  good  feeble  old  man  gazed  on  her  with  ad- 
miration and  astonishment. 

She  subdued  her  flashing  eye,  and  said  with  a 
smile,  "  And  you  shall  help  me.  Mr.  Penfold,  let 
me  ask  you  a  question.  I  called  here  before ;  but 
you  were  gone  to  Edinburgh.  Then  I  wrote  to 
you  at  the  office,  begging  you  to  let  me  know  the 
moment  you  returned.  Now,  do  not  think  I  am 
angry  ;  but  pray  tell  me  why  you  would  not  answer 
my  letter." 

Michael  Penfold  was  not  burdened  with  amour 
propre,  but  who  has  not  got  a  little  of  it  in  some 
corner  of  his  heart  ?  "  Miss  Rolleston,"  said  he,  "  I 
was  born  a  gentleman,  and  was  a  man  of  fortune 
once,  till  false  friends  ruined  me.  I  am  in  business 
now,  but  still  a  gentleman  ;  and  neither  as  a  gentle- 
man Jr>r  Bfl  a  man  of  business  could  I  leave  a  lady's 
letter  unanswered.  I  never  did  such  a  thing  in  all 
my  life.  I  never  got  your  letter,"  he  said,  quite 
put  out ;  and  his  wrath  was  so  like  a  dove's  that 
Helen  smiled  and  said,  "But  I  posted  it  myself. 
And  my  address  was  in  it  ;  yet  it  was  not  re- 
turned." 

"  Well,  madam,  it  was  not  delivered,  I  assure 
you."  « 

"  It  was  intercepted,  then." 

He  looked  at  her.  She  blushed,  and  said,  "  Yes, 
I  am  getting  suspicious,  ever  since  I  found  I  was 
followed  and  watched.  Excuse  me  a  moment." 
She  went  to  the  window  and  peered  through  the 
curtains.  She  saw  a  man  walking  slowly  by;  he 
quickened  his  pace  the  moment  she  opened  the 
curtain. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  it  was  intercepted,  and  I  am 
watched  wherever  I  go." 

Before  she  could  say  any  more  a  bustle  was  heard 
on  the  stairs,  and  in  bounced  Nancy  Rouse,  talking 
as  she  came.  "  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Penfolds,  but  I 
can't  wait  no  longer  with  my  heart  a  bursting  ;  it 
is  !  it  is  .'  0  my  dear,  sweet  young  lady  ;  the  Lord 
be  praised  !  You  really  are  here  alive  and  well. 
Kiss  you  I  must  and  shall ;  come  back  from  the 
dead  ;  there  —  there  —  there  !  " 

"  Nancy  !  my  good,  kind  Nancy,"  cried  Helen, 
and  returned  her  embrace  warmly. 

Then  followed  a  burst  of  broken  explanations ; 
and  at  last  Helen  made  out  that  Nancy  was  the 
landlady,  and  had  left  Lambeth  long  ago. 

"  But,  dear  heart ! "  said  she,  "  Mr.  Penfolds,  I  'in 
properly  jealous  of  you.  To  think  of  her  coming 
here  to  see  you,  and  not  me  ! " 


"  But  I  did  n't  know  you  were  here,  Nancy." 
Then  followed  a  stream  of  inquiries,  and  such 
warm-hearted  sympathy  with  all  her  dangers  and 
troubles,  that  Helen  was  led  into  revealing  the 
cause  of  it  all. 

"  Nancy,"  said  she,  solemnly,  "  the  ship  was  wil- 
fully cast  away  ;  there  was  a  villain  on  board 
that  made  holes  in  her  on  purpose,  and  sunk 
her." 

Nancy  lifted  up  her  hands  in  astonishment.  But 
Mr.  Penfold  was  far  more  surprised  and  agi- 
tated. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,*  don't  say  that ! "  he 
cried. 

"  Why  not,  sir  ?  "  said  Helen  ;  "  it  is  the  truth ; 
and  I  have  got  the  testimony  of  dying  men  to  prove 
it." 

'T  am  sorry  for  it.  Pray,  don't  let  anybody 
know.  Why,  Wardlaws  would  lose  the  insurance 
of  £150,000." 

."  Arthur  Wardlaw  knows  it :  my  father  told 
him." 

"  And  he  never  told  me,"  said  Penfold,  with 
growing  surprise. 

"  Goodness  me !  what  a  world  it  is  !."  cried  Nancy. 
"  Why,  that  was  murder,  and  no  less.  It  is  a  wonder 
she  was  n't  drownded,  and  another  friend  into  the 
bargain  that  I  had  in  that  very  ship.  O,  I  wish  I 
had  the  villain  here  that  done  it,  I'd  tear  his  eyes 
out ! " 

Here  the  mite  of  a  servant  bounded  in,  radiant 
anil  giggling,  gave  Nancy  a  triumphant  glance,  and 
poj)]>ed  out  again,  holding  the  door  open,  through 
which  in  slouched  a  seafaring  man,  drawn  by  Pen- 
fold's  advertisement,  and  decoyed  into  Nancy's 
presence  by  the  imp  of  a  girl,  who  thought  to  please 
tier  mistress. 

Nancy,  who  for  some  days  had  6ecretly  expected 
this  visit,  merely  gave  a  little  squeak  ;  but  Helen 
uttered  a  violent  scream  ;  and,  upon  that,  Wylie  rec- 
ognized her,  and  literally  staggered  back  a  step  or 
two,  and  these  words  fell  out  of  his  mouth  :  — 

"  The  sick  girl ! " 

Helen  caught  them. 

"  Ay ! "  cried  she ;  "  but  she  is  alive  in  spite  of 
you  :  alive  to  denounce  you  and  to  punish  you." 

She  darted  forward,  and  her  eyes  flashed  light- 
ning. 

"  Look  at  this  man,  all  of  you,"  she  cried. 
"  Look  at  him  well :  this  is   the    wretch  that 

SCUTTLED  THE  PrOSERPES'E  !  "  , 

[To  be  continued.] 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  BASTILLE. 

For  ages  before  the  momentous  day  when  the 
French  Revolution  first  signally  declared  itself  by 
the  storming  of  the  Bastille,  the  state  prisons  and 
royal  palaces  of  France  were,  historically  speaking, 
so  closely  connected  with  each  other,  that  most 
palace  records  possessed-  corresponding  prison 
memorials,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
will  presently  here  appear.  First*  however,  it  must 
be  observed  that,  not  only  during  the  Middle  Ages 
were  many  French  fortified  palaces  and  state 
prisons  identical,  but  even  after  the  pleasant  chateau 
of  the  Tuileries  had  risen  to  view  in  the  time  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  when,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury later,  the  erection  of  that  of  Versailles  had 
splendidly  illustrated  the  reign  of  Louis'  XIV.,  nay, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
there  were  still  many  illustrious  men  and  women 
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standing  near  the  throne  of  France  who  had  their 
own  personal  prison  memories,  —  memories,  which 
they  themselves  will  presently  here  recount,  of  their 
own  several  lives  in  the  Bastille. 

Not  always,  however,  were  such  memories  of  an 
essentially  or  exclusively  dreary  character,  for  the 
Bastille,  or  vast  fortified  enclosure,  long  and  square 
in  form,  contained  the  governor's  house,  treasury, 
chapel,  and  six  other  prison  towers  (varying  from 
seven  to  two  stories  each),  besides  that  grim  couple 
which  frowned  down  on  the  Porte  St.  Antoine, — 
towers  circular  outside,  but  with  octagonal  cham- 
bers and  cells  within.  On  its  own  side  of  ponder- 
ous drawbridges,  massive  walls,  and  iron  bars  brist- 
ling with  spikes,  the  Bastille  had  not  only  its 
courtyards  (the  principal  one  a  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  long  by  eighty  wide),  but  a  courtly  world  of  its 
own,  which  was  almost  as  inaccessible  to  the  canaille 
of  the  capital  as  that  of  Versailles.  It  had  its 
places  of  recreation,  not  less  than  its  dungeons ;  its 
feasts,  —  and  those  at  the  king's  expense,  —  not  less 
than  its  solitary  fasts ;  its  pure  loves,  not  less  than 
its  foul  legends,  the  latter  revived,  or  sometimes 
invented,  by  political  malecontents  and  spies  (such 
as  De  Renneville,  who  had  formerly  written  himself 
into  Bastille  notoriety,  is  now  supposed  to  have 
been),  which  legends  were  rife  amongst  the  illiter- 
ate, who,  knowing  nothing  more  of  its  anecdotes, 
shuddered  at  the  outward  aspect  of  the  great 
state  prison  of  Paris.  Surrounded  by  a  ditch 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide  (which  ditch 
was  always  dry  except  when  the  Seine  overflowed, 
or  unusually  long  and  heavy  rain  had  fallen),  the 
Bastille  was  also  protected  by  an  outer  wall  sixty 
feet  high,  upon  the  top  of  which  ran  a  wooden 
gallery,  with  balustrades. 

Along  this  gallery,  called  "  the  Rounds,"  walked 
sentinels  night  and  day,  who,  every  quarter  of  an 
hour,  had  to  answer  the  "Qui  viuef"  of  sergeants 
and  officers  responsible  for  their  vigilance,  and  to 
ring  a  bell  at  stated  intervals,  the  solemn  sound  of 
which,  being  audible  within  the  fort,  must  have 
echoed  as  a  knell  of  despair  in  the  heart  of  any 
prisoner  dreaming  of  the  possibility  of  escape.  To 
each  sentinel,  at  or  after  sunset,  were  given  a  certain 
number  of  copper  coins,  marked  officially,  and 
bored  with  holes ;  these  coins  he  had  to  place,  one 
after  the  other,  at  fixed  periods  of  the  nigbt,  on  the 
point  of  an  instrument  from  which  they  were 
dropped  into  a  padlocked  box  below ;  and  on  the 
opening  of  this  box  in  the  morning  by  the  e'tat- 
tnajor,  the  sentinel's  diligence  was  tested  by  the 
number  of  coins. 

Black  as  the  cannon  belonging  to  them  were  the 
outer  towers  of  the  Bastille,  and  impervious,  seem- 
ingly, to  the  light  of  day  were  they ;  for,  although 
their  massive  walls  were  here  and  there  pierced  by 
narrow  windows,  these  loop-holes  but  served  to 
remind  the  outside  beholder  of  grim  weapons  of 
destruction  lurking  behind  them.  Beyond  "  the 
Rounds  "  stood  a  mighty  bastion,  which  at  one  time 
was  planted  with  trees.  The  Porte  Saint  Antoine, 
near  it,  was  a  chief  entrance  to  the  city  of  Paris ; 
and  in  the  neighboring  convent  of  Saint  Antoine 
many  miserable  women,  rescued  from  the  pestilential 
byways  of  ancient  Paris  by  Peter  de  Roissi,  a 
priest  and  great  social  reformer  of  that  capital,  a.  d. 
1182,  not  only  found  a  refuge,  but  the  means  also  of 
future  social  redemption.  Peter  de  Roissi  lived  in 
the  time  of  King  Philip  Augustus,  and  it  was  that 
monarch  who  first  "  imprisoned  Paris  in  a  circular 
chain  of  huge  towers,  high  and  solid,"  whilst  enlarg- 


ing his  capital  by  the  enclosure  of  several  surround- 
ing villages  within  its  fortified  walls.* 

A  financier,  named  Gerard  de  Poissy,  paid  down 
"  one  thousand  francs  in  silver  for  the  operation." 

By  the  advice  of  Bernard,  a  hermit  in  the  forest 
of  Vincennes,  the  King  had  lately  expelled  all  Jews 
from  France,  and  converted  their  synagogues  into 
churches.  Not  only  strong  forts,  but  houses,  built 
one  story  upon  another,  then  rose  to  view  within 
"  the  wall  of  Philip  Augustus " ;  and  such  was 
thenceforth  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  that  in 
1367  .Charles  V.  enlai'ged  its  enclosures.  The 
dimensions  and  blackness  of  the  Bastille,  chief  of 
the  many  forts  of  Paris,  increased  with  time.  Its 
aspect  at  one  period  was  strangely  contrasted  with 
the  Alhambra-like  palace  of  the  Tournelles,  which 
stood  not  far  from  it  on  the  left,  near  the  Porte  St. 
Antoine ;  and  a  bastion,  parallel  with  that  before 
mentioned,  served  as  a  garden,  the  smiling  aspect 
of  which  was  more  in  keeping  with  the  Palais  des 
Tournelles  than  with  the  mass  of  enormous  towers, 
described  by  a  French  chronicler  as  perfectly  black, 
growing,  as  it  were,  one  into  another,  and  looking 
as  if  bound  together  by  their  circular  fosse.  — 
"  Towers,  pierced  more  with  shot-holes  than  with 
windows  ;  drawbridges  always  raised,  and  portcullis 
always  down,  —  all  these  at  last  form  the  Bastille. 
Those  objects  like  black  beaks,  projecting  between 
the  battlements,  and  which  at  a  distance  you  would 
take  for  the  mouths  of  waterspouts,  are  cannon. 
Under  their  fire,  at  the  foot  of  the  formidable 
structure,  you  may  perceive  the  Porte  St.  Antoine, 
almost  buried  between  two  towers."  Beyond  the 
Tournelles  (says  the  same  old  chronicler)  extended 
rich  compartments  of  verdure  and  flowers,  forming 
a  fair  landscape  of  garden  grounds  and  royal  parks, 
in  the  midst  of  which  was  distinguishable,  by  its 
labyrinth  of  groves  and  walks,  the  famous  D&dalus 
garden  which  Louis  XI.  gave  to  Coictier  the 
doctor  and  astrologer  whose  observatory  rose  above 
the  labyrinth,  like  a  great  isolated  column,  and  in 
it  subtile  science  worked  mysteriously.  Afterwards 
this  spot  was  called  the  Place  Royale. 

In  1478  a  mighty  and  ominous  sound  echoed 
through  Paris  ;  for  a  cannon,  cast  by  Jean  Maugre 
of  Tours,  was  then  fired  on  trial  at  the  Bastille. 
Previously,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.,  who  owed 
his  crown  to  Jeanne  d'Arc,  bombs  are  said  to  have 
been  first  used  in  France,  and  with  such  success, 
that  from  the  Bastille  a  ball,  weighing  five  hundred 
pounds,  is  declared  to  have  reached  the  bridge  of 
Charenton. 

In  the  reign  succeeding  that  of  Charles  VII.  the 
prison  of  the  Bastille  was  sometimes  used  as  a  royal 
palace  in  preference  to  the  Louvre;  for  Louis  XL, 
the  "scourge  of  the  human  race,"  knew  that  the 
Bastille  was  better  fortified  than  the  Louvre,  and 
when  on  his  visits  to  Paris  felt  safer  from  the  ven- 
geance of  his  subjects  in  the  former  than  the  latter 
chateau.  In  fact,  the  favorite  residence  (Plessis  les 
Tours)  of  this  monarch,  who  is  said  to  have  imbibed 
the  blood  of  young  children  in  order  to  correct  the 
acrimony  of  his  own  blood,  was  a  fortress  covered 
with  iron  spikes,  and  with  gates  defended  by  bas- 
tions.    Around  this  palace-prison,  night  and  day,  a 


*  By  some  writers  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  that  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Bastille  were  attributable  to  Charles  V.  and  Ilugues 
Aubriot,  the  Prevot  of  Paris,  in  his  reign  ;  but  the  Bastillon  (or 
fortified  )ilacc),  afterwards  known  as  the  Bastion,  and  then  as  the 
Bastille,  protecting  the  Porte  St.  Antoine,  doubtless  owned  an 
earlier  date,  although  probably  —  as  suggested  in  the  "Archives 
de  la  Bastille  "  —it  was  at  first  but  a  fortin  of  protection  to  the 
Seine. 
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guard  of  four  hundred  archers  kept  watch,  with  or- 
ders to  fire  on  any  one  who  should  dare  to  approach 
without  first  making  himself  Known ;  and  in  the  in- 
terior court  of  the  castle  were  two  large  iron  chains, 
known  as  lexjillettes  duroy,. to  which  not  only  can- 
non-balls, hut  criminals,  were  fastened,  and  this  of- 
ten for  the  most  trivial  real  or  supposed  offences. 
"  The  avenues  which  led  to  this  abode  of  misery 
were  lined  on  either  side  with  gibbets  instead  of 
trees,  on  which  Tristan,  the  provost,  —  who  was 
truly  worthy  to  administer  to  the  rage  and  caprice 
of  a  sanguinary  tyrant,  —  caused  the  wretched  vic- 
tims of  his  master's  suspicion  and  revenge  to  be 
placed  "  ;  and  even  at  the  most  happy  period  of  his 
life,  Louis  XI.  was  attended  wherever  he  went  by  a 
body  of  troops  and  a  train  of  artillery.  At  a  later 
period  of  his  life,  —  when,  if  a  north  wind  blew 
some  da\  s  together,  he  commanded  general  proces- 
sions to  St.  Denis,  and  especial  prayers  for  the 
health  of  his  body,  —  this  monarch  was  always 
armed  with  a  pike,  which  he  placed  at  the  head  of 
his  bed  at  night,  and  which  a  page  carried  at  his  side 
during  the  day. 

No  wonder  that,  as  an  abode  for  himself,  this  ty- 
rant preferred  the  Bastille  to  the  Louvre,  for  "  it 
was  a  safer  retreat,  in  which  Monsieur  Louis  of 
France  could  say  his  prayers."  At  the  Bastille,  in 
the  chamber  occupied  by  Louis  XL,  "no  description 
of  ordinary  furniture  was  to  be  seen ;  neither 
benches,  nor  trestles,  nor  forms,  nor  fine  stools ; 
there  was  only  one  easy  arm-chair,  a  very  magnifi- 
cent one.  decorated  with  long  silken  fringe  and  with 
gold-headed  nails;  the  wood  of  it  was  painted  with 
roses  on  a  red  ground,  a"d  its  scat  was  of  red  mo- 
rocco. The.  soleness  of  this  chair  testified  that  one 
person  alone  was  entitled  to  be  seated  in  that  cham- 
ber." It  was  by  order  of  the  tyrant  who  occupied 
that  chair,  guarded  by  M  men-at-arms  ponderous 
with  steel,"  that  the  celebrated  Wooden  Cage  was 

fixed  in  One  of  the  towers  of  the  Bastille.  This  cage, 
which  is  said  to  have  replaced  another  like  it,  was 
"of  very  line  heart  of  oak,  with  heavy  beams,  joists, 
and  rafters,  measuring  inside  nine  feet  long  by 
eight  broad,  and  seven  feet  high  between  the 
planks;  morticed  and  bolted  with  great  iron  bolts." 

Few,  if  any,  captives  of  that  cage,  whether  or  not 
deprived  beforehand  of  reason,  survived  to  tell  the 
dark  tale  of  their  woes:  but  certain  it  is  that  two 
fearful  and  inquisitorial  forms  of  suffering  long  sur- 
vived in  the  Bastille,  —  water  and  the  orodequms. 
If  sentenced  to  the  former,  a  man,  placed  on  a  tres- 
tle, and  chained  both  hands  and  feet  to  a  wall,  was 
forced  to  gulp  down  water  from  a  horn,  inserted  be- 
tween his  teeth  by  the  bourreau,  until  the  weight  of 
the  liquid,  pressing  upon  the  stomach,  caused  intol- 
erable suffering. 

This  torture  was  for  men  only ;  but  women  also 
had  their  share  iii  the  brodequins,  under  sentence 
of  which  the  captive,  both  hands  chained,  was 
seated,  both  legs  being,  meantime,  rigidly  cased  be- 
twixt wooden  planks,  which,  by  cords  attached  to 
them,  were  drawn  together,  tighter  and  tighter,  as 
the  inquisitorial  examination  proceeded.  For  the 
avoidance,  however,  of  mortal  consequences,  it  was 
customary  for  a  surgeon,  and  also  a  physician,  to  be 
present  on  these  occasions ;  and  in  later  days,  when 
a  prisoner  of  the  Bastille  was  condemned  to  death, 
a  secular  priest  (not  one  ordained  for  the  usual  ser- 
vices of  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  fortress)  was 
suffered  to  be  in  attendance,  although  brief  was  the 
interval  between  the  sentence  and  its  execution. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  it  is  quite  cer- 


tain, as  some  Bastille  prisoners  will  here  presently  in 
their  own  several  accounts  of  themselves  affirm,  that 
incarceration  in  that  state  prison  by  no  means  (af- 
ter the  time  of  Louis  XL)  necessarily  implied  any 
especial  cruelty  towards  them  on  the  part  of  an 
otfended  government.  In  fact,  as  we  shall  see  in 
an  after  page,  some  of  these  prisoners  led  lives  of  a 
very  peculiar,  but  certainly  not  altogether  unenjoy- 
able  character,  despite  the  instruments  of  inquisito- 
rial torture  that  were  hanging  on  the  damp  walls  of 
the  dungeons  beneath  their  feet,  and  the  "  lasciate 
ogni  speranza  "  character  of  the  edifice,  which,  like 
most  of  such  structures,  whether  prison  or  palace,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  had  "  almost  as  much  under  the 
ground  as  above  it" 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  Due  de  Sully  was 
governor  of  the  Bastille,  and  in  the  advice  of  that 
minister  the  King  confided,  even  to  the  change  of 
his  religion  ;  for  Sully,  albeit  a  Protestant  himself, 
could  see  no  chance  of  calming  the'  dreadful  com- 
motions that  convulsed  the  state  whilst  a  non-con- 
formist was  on  the  throne.  But  even  after  the 
King  went  openly  to  mass,  and  his  son,  the  much- 
desired  Dauphin,  was  born  at  Fontainebleau,  he 
still  had  cause  to  write  to  Sully  thus  :  — 

"  My  friend,  come  and  see  me,  for  something  has 

happened I   would   give   a  great   deal   for 

your  company,  for  you  are  the  only  one  to  whom  I 
can  open  my  heart.  It  is  not  affected  by  love  nor 
by  jealousy ;  it  is  a  state  affair.  Hasten,  come 
quickly." 

Formerly,  before  the  sudden  death  of  the  "  char- 
mante  ( labrielle  "  (d'Kstrees),  it  was  in  her  he,  the 
royal  friend  of  the  Due  de  Sully,  confided  ;  and,  on 
the  eve  of  his  leaving  her  to  join  the  camp,  he  had 
written  the  following  verses:  — 

"  Partairej!  ma  couronne, 
Le  prix  ile  ma  valour, 
.i  ■  l.i  tteni  At  Bellone, 
Tcncz  de  la  mon  MOW  '' 

with  the  refrain  :  — 

"  Cruelle  departie, 
Malheurcux  jour, 
Que  nc  suis  je  sans  vie, 
Ou  sans  amour." 

But  when  the  fair  Gabrielle  was  dead,  and  Sully 
had  induced  his  sovereign  to  espouse  Marie  de 
Medicis,  treason  was  lurking  near  the  throne  and 
the  cradle  of  the  Dauphin,  in  the  person  of  the 
Marechal  de  Biron,  son  of  the  brave  and  accom- 
plished Armand  de  Biron,  who,  having  originally 
been  brought  up  as  a  page  to  the  excellent  Queen 
of  Navarre,  grandmother  of  Henry  IV.,  owed  his 
refined  education  to  her.  So  proverbial  were  the 
intellectual  acquirements  of  the  elder  Biron,  that 
when  anything  worthy  of  note  was  heard  at  Court, 
'•  From  Biron's  tablets  "  was  the  common  remark. 
But  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  (1592)  at  Eper- 
nai ;  and  his  son,  though  in  splendor  of  military 
achievements  surpassing  him,  by  no  means  inherited 
either  his  loyalty  or  his  learning.  Bred  in  the 
camp,  and  a  desperate  gambler,  he  is  said  to  have 
lost  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  crowns  in  the 
course  of  a  single  year ;  and  to  other  political  of- 
fences added  that  of  entering  into  a  secret  engage- 
ment with  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  they  having  stipulated  to  reward  him  largely 
for  services  inimical  to  the  government  of  his  own 
royal  master,  liepeatedly  did  Henry  IV.  show 
himself  lenient  towards  this  younger  Biron  ;  but 
when  the  latter  had  retired  to  his  government  of 
Burgundy,  and  fresh  discoveries  were  revealed  to 
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the  King  of  his  treachery,  Sully,  under  pretence  of 
recasting  all  the  cannon  throughout  Burgundy, 
took  upon  himself,  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Ord- 
nance, to  withdraw  all  the  artillery  under  Biron's 
command,  stopping  the  new  pieces  which  were  to 
replace  it;  and  Biron,  in  company  with  another 
conspirator,  the  Comte  d'Auvergne,  was  conveyed 
to  the  Bastille. 

Such,  however,  was  the  attachment  of  the  King 
for  the  Marechal  de  Biron,  that  he  resolved  once 
more  to  pardon  him ;  and  much  cause  had  he,  there- 
fore, to  write  as  ab6ve  to  Sully,  governor  of  the 
Bastille,  "  Hasten,  come  quickly."  No  consultation 
of  the  monarch  with  Sully,  however,  could  save 
Biron  ;  for  by  a  parliamentary  investigation  his  guilt 
was  proved,  and  on  the  last  day  of  July,  1603,  he, 
who  for  his  courage  in  battle  had  been  called  "  the 
intrepid,"  died  the  death  of  a  traitor  in  the  court 
of  the  Bastille,  —  his  calmness  abandoning  him,  it 
is  said,  ere  the  executioner  struck  off  his  head. 

Within  the  Bastille  were  separate  chambers  for 
forty-two  state  prisoners,  and  not  only  was  there 
a  double  but  a  treble  door,  with  locks  and  chains, 
accordingly,  to  each  of  these  apartments.  Rigidly 
searched  was  each  prisoner,  male  or  female,  on 
arriving  within  the  fortress;  but  notwithstanding 
the  multiplicity  of  bars  and  bolts,  there  were  some 
captives  who,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  contrived 
to  correspond  with  each  other  in  the  Bastille.  In 
fact  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask  himself  was  not 
altogether  without  his  consolations  there,  although 
upon  his  face,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  not 
less  beautiful  than  his  figure,  no  human  eye  was 
allowed  to  look. 

It  is  now  generally  known,  or  at  least  believed, 
that  this  mysterious  being,  concerning  whom  so 
many  wild  fables  have  been  fabricated,  was  the  son 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin  and  Anne  of  Austria.  That 
Queen's  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one  with  Louis 
XIII.,  who  in  his  last  illness  said,  "  In  my  present 
situation  it  is  my  duty  to  forgive,  but  not  to  believe 
her."  Louis  XIV.  is  supposed  to  have  been  kept 
in  ignorance  of  the  fact  of  his  having  an  elder 
brother  (to  whom,  though  born  in  wedlock,  the 
same  royal  paternity  as  that  to  which  he  himself 
laid  claim  could  not,  with  seeming  probability,  be 
ascribed),  until  after  the  death  of  Mazarin,  when 
state  and  family  reasons  necessitated  secrecy  on  his 
part.  For  many  yeai-s  the  wearer  of  the  Iron  Mask 
had  resided  at  a  chateau  of  Saint  Margaret's  Isle  in 
the  Sea  of  Provence,  and  the  Marquis  de  Louvois 
was  reported  to  have  treated  him  there  with  the 
respect  due  to  royalty ;  but  when  M.  de  Saint  Mars, 
governor  of  Pignerol,  was  made  governor  of  the 
Bastille  in  1690,  the  wearer  of  the  Iron  Mask  was 
conducted  by  him  thither,  and  lodged  there  luxuri- 
ously, but  with  his  face  so  perpetually  concealed,  that 
not  even  had  a  physician  of  the  Bastille,  although 
often  in  professional  attendance  upon  him,  seen  it, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  of  his  having  examined 
the  state  of  his  tongue.*     * 

To  explain  this  anomaly,  it  must  here  be  men- 


*  Voltaire  authenticates  the  fact,  that  when  the  "  Man  with  the 
Iron  Mask  "  was  at  the  chateau  of  Sainte  Marguerite,  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  governor  of  the  fortress  himself  to  place  that  prison- 
er's dinner,  served  on  silTser,  before  him,  and  then  to  retire.  The 
prisoner,  being  thus  one  day  left  alone,  scratched  some  words  with 
the  point  of  a  knife  on  one  of  the  silver  plates,  and  then  threw  the 
plate  out  of  the  window  of  his  turret  in  such  a  way  that  it  fell  at 
the  feet  of  a  fisherman.  The  latter,  fortunately  for  himself,  could 
not  read.  In  astonishment  he  picked  up  the  silver  plate,  and  took 
it  at  once  to  the  governor  of  the  chlteau,  who,  however,  detained 
him  a  captive  there  until  such  time  that  he  was  convinced,  by  in- 
quiries in  the  neighborhood,  that  the  man  was  as  ignorant  as  he 
was  honest. 


tioned  that  the  chin-piece  of  the  mask  was  provided 
with  steel  springs,  which,  did  not  impede  the  action 
of  the  wearer's  mouth  in  speaking,  eating,  &c.  The 
governor  of  the  Bastille  seldom  ventured  to  sit  in 
presence  of  this  mysterious  prisoner;  and  when  con- 
ducting him  thither  from  Saint  Margaret's  Isle  was 
heard  to  address  him  as  "  my  prince." 

It  is  also  said  that  whilst  at  the  chateau  of  Sainte 
Marguerite  some  other  prisoners,  lodged  in  a  cham- 
ber above  that  occupied  by  the  wearer  of  the  Mask, 
had  contrived,  by  means  of  an  open  chimney  shaft, 
to  establish  a  conversation  with  him,  and  that  to 
their  question  why  he  obstinately  refrained  from  re- 
vealing to  them  the  secret  of  his  extraordinary  posi- 
tion, he  replied  that  the  revelation  of  that  secret 
would  not  only  cost  him  his  own  life,  but  entail  cer- 
tain death  upon  any  human  being  who  heard  it. 

At  the  Bastille  his  table  was  served  with  luxury ; 
in  solitude  he  amused  himself  there  with  intellectual 
pursuits  and  in  playing  the  guitar ;  but  in  nothing 
did  he  seem  to  take  so  much  pleasure  as  in  selecting 
or  wearing  costly  materials  of  finest  fabric,  —  by 
which  fact,  those  who  knew  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
reminded  of  Mazarin's  mot  concerning  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, to  the  purport  that  no  purgatory  could  be  worse 
for  her  than  to  lie  in  coarse  sheets,  so  sensitive  was 
her  sense  of  touch.  The  wearer  of  the  Iron  Mask 
survived  until  1704,  and  was  interred,  at  night,  in 
the  parish  church  of  Saint  Paul,  under  the  name 
of  Marcliiali. 

By  some  it  was  said  that  this  celebrated  prisoner  of 
the  Bastille  was  a  disgraced  secretary  of  the  Due  de 
Mentone ;  but  by  others  it  was  justly  observed,  that 
in  that  case  M.  de  Saint  Mars,  governor  of  the  Bas- 
tille, would  not  have  treated  him  with  such  marks 
of  respect  as  those  above  mentioned. 

So  intense,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  1 7th  cen- 
tury, was  curiosity  on  the  part  of  not  a  few  individ- 
uals to  know  the  real  secret  of  the  Masque  de  Fer, 
that  the  second  Marechal  de  la  Feuillade  confesses 
to  have  knelt  before  his  dying  father-in-law,  M  de 
Chamillard  (the  last  minister  of  Anne  of  Austria's 
council  to  whom  the  secret  was  confided),  when  con- 
juring him  to  reveal  it;  but  the  dying  Chamillard 
only  answered  that  it  was  a  state  secret,  and  that 
he  had  sworn  never  to  let  it  transpire.  The  oath 
was  kept 

The  elegance  of  figure  which  distinguished  the 
wearer  of  the  Iron  Mask,  his  delight  in  personal 
adornment,  the  almost  morbid  refinement  of  his  per- 
sonal tastes,  and  his  patience,  were  remarkable.  The 
beauty  of  his  countenance,  judging  of  it  from  his 
carefully  trimmed  beard  and  the  fine  texture  of  his 
skin,  was  surmised  :  but,  nevertheless,  it  may  have 
been  in  consequence  of  some  disfigurement,  some 
hopeless  deformity  of  feature,  —  a  matter  of  terrible 
importance  to  one  of  his  birth,  presuming  him  to 
have  been  the  elder  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  —  that 
his  face  was  hidden  from  human  view.  If  so,  his 
equable  endurance  of  masked  and  life-long  captivity 
is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at ;  nor  was  the  cru- 
elty of  those  who  contrived  such  a  fate  for  him  so 
atrocious  as  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been. 

Anne  of  Austria,  indeed,  whatever  her  faults,  was 
neither  cruel  nor  wanting  in  maternal  affection,  as 
evinced  by  her  conduct  towards  her  son,  Louis  XIV. 
Reliable  and  historical  authorities,  of  and  since  her 
time,  concur  in  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  embar- 
rassments occasioned  by  civil  war,  she  zealously  su- 
perintended the  young  monarch's  education ;  and 
manifested  anxiety  to  instil  into  his  mind  principles 
of  virtue  and  religion ;  so  that  if  Louis  XI V.  did  not 
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fulfil  all  the  duties  of  a  man  and  a  Christian,  the 
failure  must  not  be  ascribed  to  a  want  of  maternal 
instruction. 

After  the  death  of  Mazarin  (a.  d.  1661),  Louis 
XIV.,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  late  Cardinal,  de- 
termined to  place  full  confidence  in  Colbert,  and  to 
lay  claim  to  the  ministerial  aid  of  that  celebrated  fi- 
nancier in  destroying  the  seeds  of  corruption  at 
home,  ere  attempting  to  make  France  formidable 
abroad ;  but,  as  a  first  step  in  carrying  out  these 
projects,  it  was  essential  to  displace  Fouquet,  the 
notorious  superintendent  of  the  finances,  whose  mode 
of  life  was  one  of  boundless  extravagance,  and  whose 
integrity  there  were  many  serious  reasons  tosof 
Fouquet,  who  had  purchased  for  himself*  the  Duchy 
of  Penthievre,  and  had  established  fur  himself  a  for- 
tified abode  (in  splendor  surpassing  royal  palaces)  at 
Belle-Isle,  was  suspected  of  secret  state  traffic  with 
England;  and  —  worst  offence  of  all,  with  regard 
to  his  sovereign,  —  was  said  by  some  about  the 
Court  of  France  to  have  attempted  to  intrude  his 
gallant  attentions  on  Mademoiselle  de  La  Valliere, 
who  —  doubtless  for  himself  alone  —  loved  Louis 
XIV.,  u  qu'elle  n'abandonna  que  pour  Dieu,  seul  ri- 
val du  monarque." 

Splendid  were  the  fetes  at  which  Fouquet  enter- 
tained the  King  and  Court  of  France  ;  but  one  day 
(September,  1663),  as  he  was  leaving  the  C! 
of  Nantes,  where  he  had  attended  a  Council,  he  WM 
arrested,  and  (after  successive  brief  incarcerations  in 
the  Chateaux  xl'Angers,  d'Amboise,  and  Vincennes) 
was,  in  the  month  of  June  following,  conveyed 
to  the  Bastille,  whence  eventually  he  was  transferred 
to  the  citadel  of  Pignerol,  where,  after  many  years' 
captivity,  but  latterly  ameliorated  by  the  society  of 
some  friends  and  his  family,  he  died. 

In  the  Bastille,  however,  for  nearly  seven  years, 
languished  the  noble-hearted  and  talented  De  Pel- 
UflBon,  who,  for  his  advocacy  of  Fouquet^ was  impris- 
oned there.  De  Pellisson  vraathe  younger  son  of  an 
upper  middle-class  Calvinist  family  at  Beziers  ;  his 
literary  talents  having  attracted  Court  notice,  he 
was  called  u|>on  to  write  the  prologue  to  Moliere's 
"  Facheux,"  when  that  play  was  represented,  for  the 
first  time,  at  one  of  Fouquet's  grand  fetes  above  al- 
luded to.  So  much,  indeed,  was  Fouquet  attracted 
towards  Pellisson,  that  he  made  him  one  of  his  secre- 
taries, by  which  act  of  patronage  the  suspected  Min- 
ister of  Finance  secured  to  himself  one  of  the  best 
but  ugliest  defenders  in  the  kingdom.  For  the 
beauty  of  Pellisson's  mind  by  no  means  shone  forth 
in  that  of  his  person;  in  fact,  as  said  Madame  de 
Sevigne  of  him,  il  abusait  de  la  permission  quont  les 
botanies  d'etre  laids.  One  celebrated  woman,  how- 
ever, is  recorded  in  the  Histoire  des  Philosophes  to' 
have  been  fascinated  by  this  ugly  man.  Mademoi- 
selle de  Scudery,  in  the  imperishable  charm  of  Pel- 
lisson's character  saw  much  to  admire,  and  so  keenly 
did  he  appreciate  the  sentiments  of  that  by  no 
means  beautiful  but  gifted,  authoress,  that  a  friend- 
ship of  (in  those  days)  almost  unexampled  fidelity 
was  established  between  them,  which  friendship  was 
parodied  by  a  malignant  muse  of  the  period  in 
verse,  ending  with  these  lines:  — 

"  Sappho  lui  trouve  des  appas  ! 
Moi  je  ne  m'en  etonne  pas  ; 
Car  chacun  aims  son  semblable." 

Doubtful,  in  general,  is  the  truth  of  that  old  prov- 
erb, "  Like  likes  like  " ;  but  none  the  less  was  the 
mutual  sentiment  of  these  two  personally  plain  but 
gifted  beings  of  such  force  and  constancy  that  it 
survived  the  test  of  long  absence,  and  triumphed 


over  difficulties  seemingly  insurmountable.  The 
black  walls,  the  bars  and  bolts  of  the  Bastille,  were 
powerless  to  withstand  it. 

"  Je  les  aime  dans  son  ouvrage,"  had  been  said,  or 
sung,  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery 's  eyes,  and  in  her 
works  Pellisson  had  learnt  to  love  them ;  but  bright- 
er to  him  must  they  have  gleamed  in  her  letters, 
when,  at  last,  she  being  at  liberty  in  Paris,  and  he 
still  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastille,  he  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  daily  correspondence  with  her  through 
means  of  his  attendant  or  jailer,  who,  though  sup- 
posed to  have  been  employed  as  a  government  spy 
on  the  actions  of  the  captive  Pellisson,  was  so  won 
by  the  charm  of  his  manner  that  he  risked  his  own 
safety  in  becoming  the  medium  of  the  correspond- 
ence above  named. 

Mademoiselle  de  Scudery 's  letters  to  Pellisson  in 
the  Bastille  were  welcome  to  him  as  none  can  sur- 
mise but  those  who  remember  the  fact  of  his  having, 
during  one  period  of  his  confinement  there,  striven 
to  find  some  exercise  for  his  powerful  mind,  some 
inent  for  the  dragging  hours,  in  the  taming  of 
a  spider,  which  he  had  often  wearily  watched  spin- 
ning its  web  in  the  air-hole  of  his  prison  chamber. 

For  some  time  after  Pellisson's  generous  advocacy 
of  his  former  patron,  Fouquet,  and  before  Made- 
moiselle de  Scudery  assisted  him  with  means  of  cor- 
respondence, he  was  deprived  of  books,  pens,  and 
paper ;  and  the  only  distraction  to  his  thoughts  al- 
lowed by  human  authority  was  the  miserable  one, 
and  for  him,  a  poet,  an  especially  miserable  one, 
of  hearing  the  bagpipes  played  by  "  a  stupid 
Basque."  Pellisson  observed,  however,  that  at  the 
sound  of  the  bagpipes  the  spider  issued  from  its 
hole,  in  order  to  make  a  dart  on  flies  which  had 
been  placed  by  his  own  hand  within  its  reach  ;  and, 
profiting  by  that  observation  during  many  weary 
months,  the  bagpipes  still  wailing  on  from  time  to 
time,  he  persevered  in  training  the  spider  to  come 
■  and  nearer  to  him,  until  at  last  it  would  vol- 
untarily rest  on  his  knee  or  his  hand. 

M.  Bezemaux  was  at  that  time  governor  of  the 
Bastille.  One  day,  when  he  entered  Pellisson's 
chamber,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  derisively  asked 
him  how  he  spent  his  time,  Pellisson  quietly  replied 
that  he  had  contrived  to  find  some  amusement  for 
himself,  and  forthwith  encouraged  the  tame  spider 
to  approach  and  settle  on  his  hand.  In  another 
moment,  however,  Pellisson  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of 
anguish,  "  Ah !  sir,  I  would  rather  that  you  had 
broken  my  arm  " ;  for  the  governor  had  brutally 
thrown  the  spider  on  the  floor  and  crushed  it  under 
foot. 

With  the  eloquence  of  a  friendship  akin  to,  if  not 
altogether  synonymous  with,  love,  Mademoiselle  de 
Scudery  interceded  with  Colbert  and  others  for  the 
liberty  of  Pellisson ;  and,  for  some  time  before  the 
captive  was  made  free,  she  succeeded  in  gaining 
permission  for  his  aged  mother  to  meet  and  walk 
with  him  on  the  prison  terrace.  From  that  time 
forth  his  position  was  ameliorated  by  tributes  of  re- 
spect which  brother  authors  and  people  of  distinction 
were  allowed  to  pay  to  him. 

Men  of  letters  were  in  request  at  the  Court  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  at  last,  when  Pellisson  succeeded 
in  transmitting  to  that  monarch  a  petition,  under  the 
fantastic  title  of  the  "  Pigeonne  de  Sappho,"  he  was 
set  at  liberty,  much  to  the  delight  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Scudery,  to  whose  advice  and  representations  he 
afterwards  owed  more  than  one  oi  the  many  honors 
which  then  began  to  be  showered  down  upon  him. 
One  good  use  he  made  of  his  favor  at  Court  in  an- 
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nually  celebrating  the  day  of  his  deliverance  from 
the  Bastille,  by  obtaining  the  liberation  of  a  prison- 
er from  that  fortress.  He  died  at  Versailles,  A.  r>. 
1693,  having  previously,  not  only  become  a  convert 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  but  an  ecclesiastic.  In 
one  of  Bossuet's  letters,  addressed  to  Mademoiselle 
du  Pre,  the  14th  of  February,  1693,  —  seven  days 
after  Pellisson's  death,  —  he,  the  Bishop  of  Meaux, 
renders  various  and  high  tributes  to  Pellisson's" 
piety  and  integrity,  and  adds :  "  I  was  intending 
to  write  to  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  even  be- 
fore receiving  your  letter,  and  I  now  acquit  my- 
self of  that  duty  the  more  willingly  because  of 
your  assurance  that  my  testimony  will  not  be  use- 
less in  consoling  her."  More  than  twenty  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  days  of  Pellisson's  captivity, 
but  the  friendship  between  him  and  Mademoi- 
selle de  Scudery  was  true  to  the  last,  —  a  rare 
example  of  constancy  to  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV. 
It  was,  indeed,  enough  to  make  a  royal  princess  of 
that  court,  the  grande  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier, 
heartsick  at  the  contrast  it  presented  to  the  state  of 
her  own  relations  with  the  fascinating  but  fickle 
Comte  de  Lauzun,  who,  at  one  time,  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Bastille  for  having  meanly  concealed  himself 
in  the  apartment  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  in  order 
to  ascertain  from  her  private  conversation  with 
Louis  XIV.  whether  or  not  the  appointment  of 
Grand  Master  of  the  Artillery  was  to  be  conferred 
upon  him.  A  much'  longer  captivity  elsewhere 
awaited  the  audacious  De  Lauzun ;  but,  in  the  Bas- 
tille, he  had  time  to  remember  how,  just  as  a  court 
ballet  was  about  to  be  performed  in  presence  of  his 
Majesty,  the  Montespan  fainted  because,  when 
blandly  speaking  to  him,  he,  De  Lauzun,  whispered 
two  words  in  her  ear  which  convinced  her  that  he 
had  some  occult  knowledge  of  her  secrets. 

Years  afterwards,  when  Louis  XIV.,  who  survived 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  was  dead ;  when  his  great- 
grandson  and  boy-successor,  Louis  XV.,  was  pro- 
claimed king ;  and  the  Due  du  Maine  (son  of  Louis 
XIV.  by  Madame  de  Montespan)  was  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  political  conspiracy  against  the  Regent, 
Due  d'Orleans  ;  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  Bas- 
tille was  much  increased  by  the  fact  of  several  indi- 
viduals, supposed  to  be  concerned  in  that  conspira- 
cy, being  there  incarcerated.  Amongst  them  was 
Mademoiselle  Delaunay,  afterwards  better  known  as 
Madame  de  Staal,  the  friend  and  amanuensis  of  the 
Duchesse  du  Maine.  The  Due  du  Maine,  an  amia- 
ble member  of  the  royal  family  and  supei-intendent 
of  the  young  king's  education,  was  seized,  at  his 
charming  palace  of  Sceaux,and  confined  in  the  Cas- 
tle of  Dourlens  ;  and  the  Duchesse  du  Maine,  who 
was  of  a  much  more  restless  and  ambitious  tempera- 
ment than  her  husband,  was  captured  in  Paris,  and 
conveyed  to  the  citadel  of  Dijon.  Mademoiselle 
Delaunay,  their  friend  and  dependant,  still  young, 
piquante,  of  somewhat  obscure  parentage  and  con- 
ventual education,  but  of  palatial  experience,  hav- 
ing during  the  last  few  years  worked  her  way  up 
from  attendance  on  the  toilet  of  the  Duchesse  du 
Maine  to  the  post  of  confidential  secretary  ;  Madem- 
oiselle Delaunay,  more  celebrated  for  her  wit  than 
her  beauty,  impassioned,  impulsive,  yet  reserved, 
and  generally  considered  charming,  —  was,  as  before 
said,  amongst  those  who,  on  suspicion  of  political 
conspiracy,  was  incarcerated  in  the  Bastille. 

Under  a  strong  guard  she  arrived  there ;  but  here 
let  her  tell  her  own  story,  taking  it  up  from  the  time 
8he  had  traversed  the  outer  bridge  to  that  fort,  and 
had  there  been  formally  received  by  its  governor. 


"  Again,"  says  she,  "  I  passed  drawbridges,  and 
heard  the  clank  of  chains, — a  sound  by  no  means 
harmonious.  At  last  I  arrived  in  a  large  chamber 
where  only  four  extremely  dirty  walls  were  to  be 
seen,  and  these  smutted  all  over  by  the  idleness  of 
my  predecessors.  So  utterly  bare  was  this  chamber 
of  furniture,  that  a  little  straw  chair  was  fetched  for 
me  to  sit  down  upon ;  two  stones  were  made  to  sus- 
tain a  fagot  (it  was  in  the  month  of  December,  or 
rather  the  vigil  of  January,  A.  D.  1719),  and,  for 
light,  a  short  end  of  candle  was  attached  to  the  wall. 
All  these  commodities  having  been  procured  for  me, 
the  governor  retired,  and  I  heard  myself  shut  in  by 
five  or  six  locks  and  double  bolts.  There  was  I 
then  alone,  face  to  face  with  my  fagot." 

Under  such  dismal  auspices,  Mademoiselle  Delau- 
nay, considered  by  the  aged  and  celebrated  Abbe 
de  Chaulieu  and  others  one  of  the  most  delightful 
women  of  her  day,  could  not  foresee  a  future  when 
she  would  look  back  to  her  time  in  the  Bastille  as 
the  happiest  of  her  life.  Her  waiting-maid,  Rondel, 
was  soqii  allowed  to  share  her  captivity,  —  the  first 
hardships  of  which  were  not  seemingly  quite  so 
cheerfully  borne  by  the  maid  as  the  mistress,  —  and 
a  more  convenient  apartment  was  allotted  to  them  ; 
but  whatever  the  reason  of  this  and  other  ameliora- 
tions, the  silence  of  their  jailers  was  inviolable.  In 
time,  however,  Mademoiselle  Delaunay  discovered 
that,  quite  unintentionally  of  course,  she  had  touched 
the  heart  of  M.  de  Maisonrouge,  the  king's  lieuten- 
ant of  the  Bastille ;  and  when  eventually  she  was  al- 
lowed to  breathe  the  fresh  air  upon  the  bastion  of 
that  prison,  it  was  he  who  accompanied  her  in  her 
walks  to  and  fro.  They  talked,  and  he  took  pleas- 
ure in  explaining  to  her  subjects  of  interest  with  re- 
gard to  the  place  of  her  forced  abode.  At  last  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  for  her  a  supply  of  pens,  ink, 
and  paper,  simply,  as  she  says,  that  she  might  scrib- 
ble her  thoughts  to  him ;  but  could  the  too  confid- 
ing Maisonrouge  have  imagined  the  ultimate  use  of 
those  pens,  that  ink  and  paper,  it  would  have  been 
long  ere  his  favorite  captive,  for  whom  he  had  con- 
ceived a  sincere  attachment,  had  been  indulged  with 
such  luxuries.  For  not  far  from  her  gloomy  cham- 
ber was  lodged  another  prisoner,  with  whom  she 
had  hitherto  had  no  acquaintance,  whose  very  name 
was  until  then  unknown  to  her,  but  who  had  also 
been  sent  to  the  Bastille  under  suspicion  of  being 
concerned  in  the  suspected  conspiracy  against  the 
regency  of  the  Due  d'Orleans.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  of  April,  permission  for  Mademoiselle  Delau- 
nay to  walk  to  and  fro  on  the  bastion  was  tempo- 
rarily withdrawn ;  but  before  that  time  other  pris- 
oners had  been  allowed,  under  certain  restrictions, 
to  avail  themselves  of  it ;  and  amongst  them,  as  it 
would  seem,  the  Chevalier  de  Menil,  who,  in  his 
conversations  with  the  king's  lieutenant,  ascertained 
that  to  praise  Mademoiselle  Delaunay  was  the  way 
to  gain  the  favor  of  her  admirer,  Maisonrouge. 

And,  therefore,  it  came  to  pass  that  Menil  had, 
or  pretended  to  have  had,  a  dream,  the  subject  of 
which  he  recounted  to  the  unsuspicious  Maison- 
rouge, when  that  officer  one  day  paid  him  an  official 
visit.  Maisonrouge  forgot  that  it  was  he  himself 
who  was  always  proclaiming  his  own  sentiments 
with  regard  to  Mademoiselle  Delaunay  by  talking 
of  her ;  and  he  delighted  in  listening  to  her  praises, 
even  from  individuals  who  were  strangers  to  her, 
when  they  echoed  his  own  words  about  her  in  order 
to  please  him ;  so  when  Menil  declared  that  he  had 
dreamed  of  being  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment in  the  Bastille  in  company  with  Mademoiselle 
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Delaunay,  and  that  the  dream,  instead  of  terrifying, 
had  delighted  him,  the  king's  lieutenant,  far  from 
being  jealous,  took  the  chevalier  likewise  into  special 
favor.  The  chevalier  fell  sick,  and  had  a  wish  to 
indite  verses,  just  about  the  time  that  Mademoiselle 
was  deprived  of  her  walks  on  the  bastion ;  and  it 
was  Maisonrouge,  still  thinking  of  all  that  could 
possibly  alleviate  the  dreariness  of  her  position,  who 
again  procured  pens,  ink,  and  paper, —  but  this  time 
for  Menil,  on  condition  that  he  should  attempt  to 
write  lines  for  the  amusement  of  his  fair  but  invisi- 
ble neighbor,  which  lines  he  (Maisonrouge)  would 
undertake  to  convey  to  her. 

It  was  thus  that  a  correspondence  began,  the  fact 
of  which  is  not  the  least  remarkable  record  of  the 
Bastille;  and,  as  Mademoiselle  Delaunay  herself 
says,  u  it  needs  to  have  been  in  prison  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  such  an  amusement.  To  this  commerce 
d'inviiibles"  she  further  explains,  " I  lent  myself 
without  ceremony  or  disquietude ;  but  Menil  mean- 
time became  extremely  curious  to  see  me,  whilst  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  refined  zest 
of  our  adventure  consisted  in  our  never  having  seen 
each  other,  and  that  in  losing  that  peculiarity  it 
would  become  common,  less  piquante,  and  be  subject 
to  more  restraint." 

But,  notwithstanding  the  wisdom  of  these  opin- 
ions, the  chevalier  was  determined  to  have  his  way, 
and  made  such  representations  concerning  the  ne- 
cessity of*  an  interview  to  the  king's  lieutenant,  that 
that  too  lenient  officer  at  last  introduced  the  corre- 
spondents to  each  other,  by  bringing  Menil  to  the 
cell  of  Mademoiselle  Delaunay.  The  interview  was 
brief  and  constrained  ;  perhaps  the  elder  of  the  two 
men  was  vexed  because  his  fair  favorite  was  not 
sufficiently  prajsed  by  her  fellow-prisoner ;  but  alas 
from  that  time  forth  for  Maisonrouge  !  Mademoi- 
selle Delaunay  hud  never  felt  aught  but  gratitude 
towards  him;  henceforth  she  was  to  make  him  foel 
that  she  loved  another.  So  unsuspicious,  however, 
WM  Maisonrouge  of  such  a  result,  that  for  some  time 
he  continued  to  favor  and  be  present  at  personal 
interviews  between  the  two  prisoners,  in  whom  he 
was  interested ;  but  the  crafty  Menil,  assisted  prob- 
ably by  the  lady's  maid,  Rondel,  took  advantage  of 
the  lieutenant's  generosity ;  and  when  at  last  the 
latter  became  aware  of  this,  he,  with  singular  mag- 
nanimity*, proved  his  own  love  for  Mademoiselle 
Delaunay  to  be  too- sincere  to-allow  of  his  interpos- 
ing any  barrier  to  her  preference  for  another. 

The  Bastille  would  be  a  curious  scene  for  a  mod- 
ern comedy,  but  materials  enough  for  the  dramatist's 
pen  there  are  in  some  of  the  facts  appertaining  to 
this  love  affair  within  its  walls  ;  for  example : 
One  evening,  when  Maisonrouge  had  gone  to  dine 
with  the  governor  of  the  prison,  the  lovers  contrived 
an  interview  in  Mademoiselle  Delaunay's  apartment ; 
and  so  charmed  were  they  with  each  other's  con- 
versation, that  the  flight  of  time  was  forgotten, 
until  they  were  suddenly  startled  by  the  sound  of 
the  double  bars  and  bolts  which  shut  them  in  for 
the  night,  the  turnkey  nothing  doubting  that  each 
prisoner  was  in  his  or  her  appointed  place.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  The  doors  were  barricaded  from 
outside.  No  chance  of  redemption,  as  she  herself 
says,  was  there  for  Mademoiselle  Delaunay,  but  in 
the  possible  mercy  of  poor  Maisonrouge.  Anxious- 
ly she  waited  and  watched  for  him  through  the  bars 
of  her  window,  whence  she  could  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  courtyard  through  which  he  must  pass  when 
coming  from  the  governor's  quarters  to  his  own. 

He  came  at  last,  and  she  called  to  him  by  his 


name.  He  heard  her  voice,  and  joyfully  responded 
to  it ;  but,  alas,  his  consternation  when,  entering  her 
cell,  he  beheld  his  rival  there !  In  grave  silence, 
however,  he  released  the  chevalier,  and  thereby 
saved  the  fair  fame  of  Mademoiselle  Delaunay, 
although,  as  she  herself  afterwards  declared,  she 
believed  that  Maisonrouge  was  the  only  man  who 
ever  truly  loved  her,  —  loved  her  in  a  way  of  which 
"the  selfish  and  inconstant  Menil  was  incapable ;  for 
when  his  liberation,  which  preceded  hers,  was 
effected,  he  forgot  his  vows  to  his  late  fair  fellow- 
captive,  and  nearly  broke  her  heart.  But,  before 
that  time  came,  happy  was  life  in  the  Bastille  for 
Mademoiselle  Delaunay,  and  pleasant  were  the 
parties  which,  together  with  Menil,  she  eventually 
enjoyed  chez  M.  the  governor.  Who,  shuddering  at 
the  sight  of  the  black  outer  walls  of  the  Bastille, 
would  have  imagined  the  lights,  the  flowers,  the 
laughter,  the  love  within  ?  The  Due  de  Richelieu, 
then  young,  handsome,  and  vivacious,  was  also  at 
that  time  a  state  prisoner  in  the  Bastille ;  from  his 
chamber,  when  the  windows  were  open,  he  could 
hear  the  captive  Mademoiselle  Delaunay  sing  in 
hers  ;  and  one  day,  when  she  began  to  chant  a  scene 
from  the  opera  of  "  Iphigenie,"  he  responded  to  it 
by  intoning  the  part  of  Oreste.  After  dinner,  the 
game  of  hombre  was  plaved  in  the  governor's 
apartments,  Mademoiselle  Delaunay  taking  part  in 
it  with  other  distinguished  fellow-captives,  such  as 
M.  de  Pompadour,*  and  M.  de  Boisdavis,  Menil 
meantime  standing  behind  her  chair,  and  counsel- 
ling her  how  to  play  ;  for  as  she  herself  remarks: 
"  Si  un  jardinier,  comme  l'a  dit  un  bon  auteur,  est 
un  homme  pour  des  recluses ;  une  femme,  quelle 
qu'elle  puisse  etre,  est  une  deesse  pour  des  prison- 
niers." 

Mademoiselle  Delaunay  knew  that  the  Duchesse 
du  Maine,  when  at  length  restored  to  liberty,  was 
doing  all  she  could,  and  interceding  with  the  Regent 
M  at  the  Palais  Royal,  to  effect  her  selease ; 
but  it  was  with  anything  but  a  joyful  heart  that  at 
length  she  left  the  Bastille,  and  joined  the  princess, 
her  mistress,  at  Sccaux.  And,  long  afterwards, 
when  a  manage  de  convenance  had  been  made  for 
her  by  the  Duchesse  du  Maine,  and  other  illustrious 
friends,  with  the  respectable  but  unloverlike  M.  de 
Staal,  she  looked  back  with  a  sad  heart-yearning  of 
memory  to  her  two  years  of  life  in  the  Bastille,  to 
her  bright  dream  of  love  there  ;  and  thought,  with 
a  sigh,  not  only  how  by  liberty  her  fondest  illusions 
were  dispelled,  but  how  in  her  indulgence  of  them 
in  captivity  it  had  been  her  fate  to  inflict  pain  upon 
the  noble-hearted  Maisonrouge,  who  had  loved  her 
better  than  himself. 

M.  de  Staal,  who  afterwards  owed  his  promotion 
in  the  army  to  his  alliance  with  her,  was  a  m'ditaire 
in  rural  retreat  when  first  she  was  introduced  to  him. 
The  fattest  young  lamb  of  his  fold  was  his  present 
to  her  after  their  future  nuptials  had  been,  with 
coolest  discretion,  first  discussed  between  them. 
She  had  been  taken  by  some  noble  friends  of  hers 
to  dine  at  his  little  country-house,  and  it  was  just 
as  she  was  seated  in  their  carriage,  when  leaving  it, 
that,  with  pastoral  and  ponderous  gallantry,  he 
placed  the  bleating  and  inconvenient  animal  at  her 
feet.     M.  de  Staal  was  not  likely  to  sing  the  part 


*  As  the  events  above  mentioned  happened  a  generation  before 
the  reign  of  the  celebrated  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  the  name  in  the  text  has  no  reference  whatever 
to  her.  M.  de  Pompadour,  confined  in.  the  Bastille  1718-20,  was 
one  of  the  last  of  his  race,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
title,  having  fallen  into  abeyance,  was  revived  when  Madame 
d'Etioles  was  created  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  in  or  about  1746. 
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of  Oreste  in  response  to  Mademoiselle  Delaunay's 
Iphigenie  as  did  once,  as  before  said,  the  Due  de 
Richelieu  in  the  Bastille.  She  sighed  with  regret 
for  the  old  prison  days;  and  indeed  the  Due  de 
Richelieu,  also,  when  he  long  afterwards  remembered 
the  Bastille  as  a  scene  of  his  youth,  might  well  wish 
himself  back  there  again. 

In  1778  the  Due  de  Richelieu  unwittingly  accele- 
rated the  death  of  Voltaire  by  prescribing  opiuni 
for  the  over-excited  nerves  of  that  aged  philosopher, 
who,  in  impatient  want  of  rest,  took  a  double  dose 
of  the  soothing  fluid.  The  Bastille  was  still  frown- 
ing down  black  on  Paris  when  Richelieu  and 
Voltaire,  two  old  men,  met  for  the  last  time,  and 
each  of  them  had  his  own  bright  memories  of  it. 
To  Voltaire,  whose  writings  are  commonly  said  to 
have  precipitated  the  Revolution,  the  Bastille  was, 
in  some  sort,  significant  of  his  first  Parisian  success 
as  a  dramatist ;  for  it  was  within  the  walls  of  that 
prison  that  he  finished  his  "  GEdipe,"  when  he  was 
only  known  as  the  wild  yonng  Arouet.  In  the 
journal  of  the  Marquis  de  Dangeau  (ed.  Paris, 
1817),  we  read,  date  May,  1717 :  "Arouet  has  been 
put  in  the  Bastille ;  he  is  a  young  poet,  accused  of 
making  extremely  imprudent  verses  ;  he  had  already 
been  exiled  for  some  months  :  he  appears  incorrigi- 
ble." In  the  same  journal,  date  Friday,  Nov.  1718, 
Paris,  we  read  of  the  representation  of  "  the  new 
tragedy  of  •  CEdipe,'  composed  by  Arouet,  icho 
has  changed  his  name  (to  Voltaire),  owing  to  the 
great  prejudice  against  him  on  account  of  his  haying 
offended  many  personages  in  his  verses ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  prejudice,  the  tragedy  has  succeed- 
ed extremely  well,  and  has  been  nmch  praised." 

The  Regent  Due  d'Orleans,  in  fact,  was  so 
delighted  with  "  CEdipe,"  that,  although  it  was  by 
his  order  that  the  young  poet  had  been  thrown  into 
the  Bastille,  it  was  by  the  exercise  of  his  authority 
that  he  was  released.  Arouet,  or  as  henceforth  he 
was  surnamed,  Voltaire,  fiew  to  thank  the  Regent, 
who  said  to  bim,  "Be  v/ise,  and  I  will  take  care  of 
you " :  wisdom,  according  to  the  profligate  Due 
d'Orleans,  being,  in  this  particular  case,  to  keep 
genius  within  the  licensed  bounds  of  conventional 
discretion.  But  young  Arouet  had,  during  his 
nearly  one  year's  detention  in  the  Bastille,  learnt  a 
better  lesson  than  any  that  the  Due  d'Orleans  could 
teach  him ;  for  there,  in  the  first  chamber  of  its 
chief  comer  tower,  where  Biron,  Montmorenci, 
Bassompierre,  and  innumerable  other  prisoners, 
more  or  less  distinguished,  had  succeeded  each 
other,  and  where  "  Le  Maistre  de  Saci  "  had  trans- 
lated the  Bible,  he  had  learnt  to  work.  The  two 
first  "  Chants  of  the  Henriade  "  were  composed  in 
the  Bastille. 

The  honest  father  of  young  Arouet  (Voltaire)  had 
thought  his  son  nothing  less  than  a  fool,  because  he 
was  a  poet ;  and  certainly,  until  he  was  lodged  in 
the  Bastille,  that  son  had  manifested  less  discretion 
than  wit  in  pasquinading  various  members  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  in  enrolling  himself  amongst  the  gay 
Society  of  the  Temple  (composed  of  various  gallant 
abbes  and  brilliant  princes),  whilst  neglecting  his 
courses  in  the  Ecoles  de  Droit,  which  he  was  bidden 
to  attend  sedulously,  with  a  view  to  his  future  main- 
tenance. Educated  up  to  that  time  by  Jesuits,  he 
declared  that  he  was  choque  at  the  manner  in  which 
jurisprudence  was  taught.  Society  meantime  was 
shocked  by  the  young  satirist's  verses ;  and  his  fami- 
ly was  shocked  at  their  results.  During  his  captivity 
in  the  Bastille,  this  versatile  vaurien,  as  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be,  was  engaged  in  finishing  "  (Edipe,"  and 


in  commencing  the  "  Henriade  " ;  and  even  before 
that  date  he  had  written  an  ode  upon  "  The  Misfor- 
tunes of  the  Times,"  growing  so  bold  meantime  in 
the  Templar  Society  of  his  brilliant  elders,  —  a  soci- 
ety to  which  he  was  first  introduced  by  his  god- 
father, the  too  notorious  Chateauneux, —  that  of  the 
Prince  de  Conte,  he  asked,  "  Are  we  all  princes,  or 
all  poets,  here  ?  "  It  was  unfortunate  for  young 
Voltaire  that  the  date  of  his  imprisonment  was  also 
that  of  the  visit  of  the  Czar  (Peter  the  Great)  to 
Paris,  for  every  day  the  great  Russian  ruler  did 
something  worthy  of  witty  observation.  At  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  would  he  be  in  the  grande 
galerie  du  Roi,  then  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
or  waiting  to  watch  people  go  through  a  turnstile,  at 
that  time  in  the  Champs  Elysees ;  his  latest  dinner 
hour  was  an  hour  before  noon,  and  afterwards  he 
visited  the  Regent  at  the  Palais  Royal ;  but  this 
only  when  he  had  sufficiently  examined  into  the 
merits  of  public  institutions ;  for,  says  the  Marquis 
de  Dangeau,  "il  voulut  examiner  et  voir  tout." 

For  the  boy-king,  Louis  XV.,  Peter  manifested 
much  affectipn  ;  nor  was  he  willing  to  leave  France 
without  satisfying  his  curiosity  by  a  sight  of  the  wo- 
man who,  when  far  advanced  in  life,  had  inspired  the 
Grand  Monarque  with  a  love  to  which  he  had  re- 
mained constant  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  Czar 
paid  a  visit  to  the  widow  of  Louis  XIV.  On  Friday, 
June  11,  1717,  he  went  to  St.  Cyr.  "  He  inspected 
the  house,  he  entered  the  chamber  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  who  was  in  bed,  and  he  drew  back  the 
curtains,  that  he  might  behold  her."  But  space  for- 
bids further  notice  here  of  this  not  unsuitable  subject 
for  a  picture.  In  less  than  two  years  afterwards  the 
aged  Madame  de  Maintenon  died  ;  her  end.  it  is 
said,  having  been  hastened  by  distress  of  mind  at 
the  arrest  of  her  former  favorite  pupil,  the  Due  du 
Maine,  in  consequence  of  which  event,  as  already 
narrated,  Mademoiselle  Delaunay  and  others  were 
imprisoned  in  the  Bastille.  Upon  much  less  frivo- 
lous pretences  were  people  «f  distinction  frequently 
incarcerated  there,  long  before  the  Regency  of  the 
Due  d'Orleans,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  that 
prince  had  been  to  liberate  all  prisoners  who  were 
not  immured  ibr  actual  crime,  whether  in  the  Bas- 
tille or  elsewhere.  It  was  then  found,  in  some 
cases,  that  the  motives  of  leltres  de  cachet,  by  which 
many  human  beings  had  long  been  deprived  of  their 
freedom,  were  positively  forgotten-  For  example  : 
Upon  the  accession  of  Louis  XV.  an  Italian  gentle- 
man was  discovered  in  the  Bastille,  who  for  thirty- 
five  years  had  been  detained  there  without  the  least 
knowing  the  reason  why,  for  it  was  on  the  day  of 
his  arrival  in  Paris  that  bo  was  arrested.  When, 
however,  liberty  was  offered  to  him,  he  refused  to 
avail  himself  of  it;  for  he  declared  that  he  had  al- 
ways been  well  treated  in  the  Bastille,  and  that,  after 
such  a  lapse  of  time,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  him  to 
seek  his  relations  or  former  friends  in  his  own  native 
land.  As. a  favor,  therefore,  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  fortress,  free  to  pass  in  and  out  whenever 
he  chose. 

Marmontel,  like  many  other  French  litterateurs  of 
the  18th  century,  had  his  own  Bastille  experience, 
but  it  was  brief.  AVhen  little  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  arrived  in  Paris,  from  Toulouse ; 
and  Voltaire,  who  was  then  (1 745-46)  rapidly  rising 
into  court  favor,  under  the  auspices  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  advised  him  to  write  a  comedy.  "  As 
yet  I  know  not  faces,"  replied  Marmontel  ;  "  how, 
therefore,  oan  I  make  portraits  ?  "  In  the  following 
year  the  Academy  awarded  the  prize  for  poetry  to 
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Marmontel,  and  his  tragedy  of  "  Dionysius,"  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Pompadour,  procured  him  the 
situation  of  secretary  to  the  royal  buildings.  llis 
tales  appeared;  he  became  editor  to  the  Mtrcure 
/■'ranr.ais,  and  was  the  friend  of  D'Aleinbert,  Diderot, 
and  not  a  few  courtiers.  But  at  last  he  was  sent  to 
the  Bastille,  for  being  supposed  to  have  written  a 
satire  against  the  Due  d'Aumont,  Gentleman  of  the 
Chamber  to  Louis  XV* 

Marmontel  feared  that  the  interests  of  the 
cure  would  suffer  by  his  detention ;  and  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  he  truthfully 
protested  that  he  bad  not  written,  but  only  recited, 
the  satire  at  the  house  of  Madame  GeoHrin.  It  was 
of  no  use  ;  to  the  Bastille  Marmontel  was  conducted, 
but  with  the  greatest  politeness,  and  to  the  Cabinet 
Minister,  M.  de  Bar  tine,  the  major  of  the  ibrteeai 
wrote  as  fellows,  Dee.  2*.  1 7.")D  :  — 

"  Sin, — In  obedience  to  the  king's  letter,  which 
you  did  me  the  honor  of  addressing  to  me  yesterday, 

the  Sieur  Marmontel  has  been  this  day  received  into 
the  Bastille,  where,  according  to  your  orders,  one  of 
the  best  rooms,  books  for  his  amusement,  and  pen 
and  ink,  have  been  gives  to  him."* 


Another  ollicial  letter  of  the  same  4»te  statee, 
that  "  the  man-servant  of  the  Sieur  Marmontel  will 
be  placed  near  hiux,  when  lie  shall  have  returned 
from  fetching  something  that  lie  had  forgotten.  The 
printers,  however,  of  the  Mitrcure,  were  not  allowed 
to  approach  the  incarcerate:!  editor,  and  in  tibia  fact 
lay  his  chief  anxiety.  In  less  than  a  month  he  was, 
howi'ver,  released;  and  the  Manatee  de  Pompadour, 
protector  of  the  t  ncvclopedistes,  of  whom  lie  was  oue, 
was  still  alive  to  vindicate  his  interests,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, against  the  unappeased  wrath  of  the  off 
Due  d'Aumont.  It  was  to  the  Marquise,  as  before 
that  Marmontel  was  originally  indebted  for  his 
post,  of  secretary  to  her  brother,  the  Marqu 
Marignv,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  a  post  which, 
providing  him  with  competence,  left  him  at  leisure 
to  devote  himself  to  the  Muses:  ami  it  was  the  Mar- 
quise also,  who,  in  L7.56,ha  I  from  the 
the  brevet  for  the  M<  n  W\  .  And  here  it  is  only  just 
to  say,  that,  however  great  the  faults  of  the  Marquise. 

—  or  rather  of  the  century  of  which,  in  French  mat- 
ters, social  and  political,  she  was  the  represonl 

—  there  was  scarcely  a  poet  or  an  artist  in  Prance 
whodid  notowe  something  more  or  less  to  her  encour- 
agement,—  a  fact  which  helped  to  make  her  many 
enemies  amongst  the  anti-progressive  or  extreme  con- 
servative party  in  church  and  state.  Yet,  neverthe- 
less, it  became  a  fashion  in  revolutionary  Fr 
thirty  years  after  the  death  of  the  Pompadour,  to 
attribute  to  her  many  tyrannous  abuses,  which  . 

had  their  origin  long  before  she  was  born.  As  an 
example  of  the  frequent  injustice  of  this  opprobrium, 
let  us  here  glance  at  lier  supposed  victim,  La 
in  the  Bastille.  It  requires  much  study  and  patience 
to  investigate  the  truth  of  Latude's  story,  but  the 
heads  of  it,  brielly  stated,  here  follow. 

Latude  was  a  native  of  Languedoc,  or,  as  some 
say,  a  Gascon,  of  small  fortune,  and  an  engineer, 
who,  having  studied  for  the  army  at  Beropzoom,  be- 
came subsequently  connected  with  certain  seditious 
and  proscribed  Frenchmen,  whose  iullammatory  pam- 
phlets were  generally  published  at  Amsterdam,  Ber- 
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*  The  food  allowed  to  prisoners  in  the -Bastille  was  ample  and  lux- 
urious, affording  not  unfrequeutl.v,  as  in  tin.'  case  of  the  poet  Mar- 
montel, a  more  dainty  mi  tut  than  they  could  have  found  for  them- 
selves elsewhere  :  but  the  furniture  of  their  prison  chamber  was 
generally  provided  at  their  own  expense. 


lin,  London,  anywhere  but  in  France,  into  which 
country,  howeyer,  they  were  frequently  smuggled. 
Latude  was  eager  for  notoriety,  and  he  sent,  or  caused 
to  be  sent,  an  anonymous  letter  to  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  declaring  that  a  plot  was  in  existence 
to  destroy  her  life  and  that  of  the  king.  M.  Berry- 
er,  then  at  the  head  of  the  police,  sifted  the  matter, 
and  Latude  was  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Vin- 
cennes,  but  he  escaped.  Government  was  then  too 
much  harassed  to  be  likely  to  take  pains  in  recaptur- 
ing Latude,  and  his  very  name  would  probably  have 
been  forgotten,  had  he  not  —  monomaniacally,  as  it 
seems  —  again  thrust  himself  upon  its  notice  by 
means  of  seditious  writings,  whereupon  he  was  sent 
—  and,  as  some  say,  not  for  the  first  tune  —  to  the 
Bastille.  There  he  allied  himself  with  another  (Gas- 
con, named  Alegre,  who  shared  his  apartment ;  and 
the  lenient  nature  of  their  captivity  may  be  surmised 
from  the  startling  fact  of  their  both  escaping  from  it 
together  by  forming  a  ladder  (as  was  long  after- 
wards almost  incredibly  declared)  of  three  and  a 
half  dozen  shirts,  two  dozen  pairs  of  silk  stockings, 
eighteen  pairs  of  socks,  three  dozen  table-napkins,  a 
great  many  nightcaps,  and  innumerable  pocket- 
handkerchiefs. 

In  Holland  and  elsewhere  they  rejoined  their  pro- 
scribed countrymen.  By  biographers  after  the  time 
of  the  French  devolution  it  was  asserted  that  Latude 
was  cruelly  knocked  down  ■'.:  baton  in  the 

great  square  at  Amsterdam:  but  as  that  statement 
-  to  the  year  1  76$,  it  is  clear  that  the  agents  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour  were  not  concerned  in  the 
fact  of  it,  as  she  had  died  the  year  preceding.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  more  probable,  that  belore  that  date 
Latude,  who  was  supposed  to  be  insane,  aud  at  one 
time  treated  as  such,  was  suffered  to  return  to 
France  on  condition  that  he  should  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  his  native  province.  Evading  this  condi- 
tion, and  his  thirst  for  notoriety  not  yet  stated,  he 
again  offensively  thrust  hiuisdf  upon  the  notice  of 
anient,  and  was  consequently  again  placed  un- 
der restraint,  until  subsequently,  after  various  vicis- 
situdes, he  wa<  transferred  to  Bicetre,  whence  he 
was  liberated  hi  1784. 

The  Pompadour,  as  just  mentioned,  died  in  1764  ; 
and  the  name  of  Latude  would  never  probably  have 
been  heard  again  by  the  world  at  large  had  it  not  been 
proclaimed  as  that  of  a  victim  to  despotism  after  the 
king  of  the  Bastille  in  the  month  of  July,  1789, 
when,  at  last  (if  iudeed  his  self-consciousness  still 
survived),  his  desire  for  notoriety  was  gratified. 
For  he,  or  somebody  personating  him,  wearing  a 
long  beard,  and  with  limbs  chained,  was  exhibited 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  where  he  denounced  the  late 
•'  citoyenne  Pompadour,"  from  whose  executors  he  is 
said  to  have  received  a  large  sum  of  money,  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  probably  compelled 
them  to  pay,  but  to  whom,  in  this  case,  is  doubtfid. 
At  the  lower  theatres  in  Paris,  Latude,  represented 
as  the  Martyr  of  a  Monarch's  mistress,  then  became 
a  hero ;  and  the  apocryphal  ladder  above  men- 
tioned was  exhibited  at  the  Louvre  durino*  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  1 780,  when  the 
painter,  Ventier,  made  a  portrait  of  "  the  victim." 
In  1 792-93  were  published  the  "  Me  moires  de  Latude, 
ou  le  Despotisme  Devoile " ;  and  letters,  ascribed 
to  him,  were  subsequently  produced,  some  of  which 
were  stated  to  have  been  written  in  the  Bastille. 

In  youth,  Latude  had  variously  signed  himself  by 
other  names  ;  in  person  he  was  but  little  known  in 
Paris,  and  even  the  few,  if  any,  surviving,  who  remem- 
bered him,  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  identify 
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him  after  so  many  years'  captivity,  whether  in  prisons 
or  madhouses.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  said  that  La- 
tude,  pseudo-victim  of  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Pom- 
padour, lived  to  enjoy  his  honors  until  the  dawn  of  the 
year  1805,  when  he  expired,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  a 
very  curious  instance  of  virtue  rewarded,  and  an  ex- 
ample of  (revolutionary)  poetical  justice. 

To  more  than  one  imbecile,  such  as  was  probably 
the  individual  just  named,  the  Bastille  —  that  abode 
of  terror  in  past  ages  and  of  fabulous  legends  still 
rife  amongst  the  unlettered  mob  —  seems  to  have  af- 
forded a  refuge  at  the  time  of  its  demolition.  The 
immediate  causes  of  its  destruction  appertain  to  gen- 
eral history,  and  are  too  well  known  to  need  re- 
counting here.  Indeed,  so  suddenly  was  it  stormed 
on  the  14th  day  of  July,  1789,  that  even  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  event  seem  to  have  found  any  length- 
ened details  incompatible  with  their  various  memo- 
ries of  it.  When,  in  the  month  of  May  preceding, 
the  opening  of  the  States-General  took  place  at  Ver- 
sailles, the  chronology  of  the  revolution,  too  long 
made  inevitable  for  the  exercise  of  any  private  vir- 
tue on  the  part  of  the  most  Christian  King  of 
France  to  avert  it,  began.  On  the  13th  of  July  the 
militia  was  organized,  and  the  barriers  of  Paris  were 
burnt.  On  the  day  preceding,  Camille  Desmoulins, 
addressing  the  excited  frequenters  of  the  public 
garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  had  recommended  an 
appeal  to  arms,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  the 
sentinels  at  the  Porte  Saint  Antoine  were  taken 
prisoners  by  the  people,  —  chief  amongst  whom  was 
Santerre,  the  notorious  brewer,  beer-seller,  and 
mob-orator  of  that  faubourg,  who  was  supposed  by 
some  of  his  time  to  be  a  tool  of  Egalite,  Due 
d'Orleans  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  who  afterwards 
was  one  of  the  first  to  mount  the  tricolored  cock- 
ade.* 

The  garrison  of  the  Bastille  on  the  1 2th  of  July 
consisted  only  of  the  governor  and  his  official  staff, 
and  eighty-two  invalid  soldiers  of  the  Swiss  regi- 
ment of  Salis  Samade.  The  Marquis  Delaunay 
(of  the  same  name  as  the  fair  captive  who,  in  days 
long  past,  had  in  prison  learnt  to  love,  as  already 
narrated)  was  then  governor  of  the  Bastille.  Be- 
fore dawn  on  the  13th  he  ordered  "  the  soldiers  to 
retire  from  their  barracks  into  the  castle,  leaving 
sentinels  at  the  gate  that  led  to  the  street  of  Saint 
Antoine " ;  but,  as  before  said,  the  sentinels  were 
taken  prisoners  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  after 
those  on  the  towers  had  been  fired  at.  The  fire 
was  not  returned,  but  the  alarm  was  given.  Then 
cries  of  "  Down  with  the  troops  ! "•  "  Down  with  the 
Bastille ! "  from  the  infuriated  and  increasing  mul- 
titude outside,  and  warnings  from  the  garrison  to 
the  insurgents  not  to  advance.  Invitations  to  "  come 
and  speak  to  the  governor,"  promises  not  to  fire, 
from  the  soldiers  on  the  walls  ;  a  white  flag  of  peace 
waved  by  the  soldiers  on  the  towers  ;  a  momentary 
lull,  but  only  whilst  the  storm  from  without  was 
gathering  fresh  violence.  A  few  hours  later  — 
massacre !  M.  Delaunay  (round  whom  a  young 
female,  supposed  to  be  his  daughter,  was  at  one 
time  seen  wildly  clinging)  was  dragged  to  the 
Place  de  Greve,  and  atrociously  murdered.  His 
head,  stuck  on  a  pike,  was  afterwards  exhibited 
to  the  wild  crowd.  The  Major  of  the  Bastille,  a 
not  less  amiable  character  than  Delaunay,  was  also 
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*  It  was  the  same  Santerre  who,  appointed  commandant  of  the 
battalion  of  the  National  Guard  in  Paris,  drowned  the  voice  of 
Louis  XVI.  on  the  scaffold,  when  that  monarch  essayed  to  address 
the  populace,  by  ordering  the  drums  to  sound  the  signal  for  the 
king's  execution 


decapitated  by  the  bloodthirsty  assailants ;  and  the 
young  Marquis  de  Pelleport,  formerly  a  prisoner, 
and  much  attached  to  him,  was  wounded  in  his  de- 
fence. Two  powerless  invalids  were  hanged  ;  in- 
deed, it  is  impossible  here  to  recount  all" the  horrors 
of  that  day  of  blood,  fire,  confusion,  and  ferocious 
triumph,  —  the  day  of  the  storming  of  the  Bastille ! 
But  its  prisoners!  At  one  time  their  self-consti- 
tuted deliverers  seemed,  in  the  excitement  of  their 
sanguinary  work,  to  be  in  danger  of  forgetting  them  ; 
and  at  last  when  they  were  brought  forth  there 
were  but  seven  of  them,  and  not  one  who  had  been 
incarcerated  for  offences  against  the  state.  Four 
of  them  had  been  concerned  in  a  notorious  forgery 
of  bills  of  exchange,  and  were  awaiting  their  trial. 
Another,  the  Count  de  Solages,  had  not  unjustly, 
as  he  himself  affirmed,  been  imprisoned,  at  the 
request  of  his  father,  for  private  misconduct.  The 
two  others  seemed  to  be,  though  quite  inoffensive, 
mentally  deranged ;  and,  after  being  exhibited  about 
the  streets  and  in  the  coffee-houses  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  they  were  sent  as  lunatics  to  Charenton. 
The  governor's  house  was  destroyed,  and  as  the  tow- 
ers of  the  ancient  fabric  were  more  or  less  dilapi- 
dated, it  was  resolved  that  the  whole  of  the  building 
should  be  demolished  by  order  of  the  city  authorities, 
although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  populace, 
once  having  taken  the  law  into  its  own  hands,  would 
not  have  itself  completed  the  work  begun  by  it.  For 
more  than  four  hundred  years,  or  rather  (dating 
from  the  time  when  the  forts  of  Paris  were  originally 
built)  for  six  hundred  years,  the  Bastille  (added  to, 
as  before  explained,  from  time  to  time)  had  stood  ; 
and  imbedded  in  its  massive  walls  were  found  can- 
non-balls, supposed  to  have  been  lodged  there  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  Fronde,  at  the  battle  in  the 
suburbs  of  Saint  Antoine,  when  the  royal  army  was 
commanded  by  Turenne,  and  that  of  the  Fronde  by 
the  Great  Conde.  It  would  have  been  well,  as 
was  afterwards  observed,  could  the  Bastille,  instead 
of  being  levelled  with  the  ground,  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  hospital ;  but  its  demolition  was  rap- 
idly effected,  for  the  excited  mob  of  Paris  mainly 
helped  to  achieve  it. 

Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Genlis,  desirous,  as  she 
herself  says,  that  her  pupils,  the  sons  of  the  Due 
d'Orleans  (Egalite,  of  the  Palais  Royal),  should 
see  everything,  went  with  them  to  the  Jardin  de 
Beaumarchais,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  thence 
to  witness  the  pulling  down  of  the  Bastille. 

Xot  thinking  that  the  demolition  of  that  work  of 
centuries  portended  social  chaos,  death  to  the  father 
of  the  young  princes  at  her  side,  exile  to  them  and 
herself,  death  to  the  husband  of  her  youth,  Madame 
de  Genlis  was  inspired  by  the  animation  of  the 
strange  spectacle  before  her,  and  says :  "  It  is 
impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  it.  That  dreaded 
fortress  was  covered,  even  to  its  highest  roofs  and 
towers,  with  men,  women,  and  children,  all  working 
with  unheard-of  ardor."  That  "  amazing  number 
of  voluntary  laborers,  their  activity,  their  enthusi- 
asm, the  pleasure  of  beholding  the  destruction  of 
that  frightful  monument  of  despotism,"  made  un- 
prophetic  Paris  frantic  with  joy  on  the  eve  of  the 
republican  Reign  of  Terror  !  On  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  storming  of  the  Bastille  the  high  altar 
of  the  great  Federal  Festival  on  the  Champ  de  Mars 
was  built  with  blocks  of  stone  which  for  centuries 
had  formed  part  of  that  antique  citadel,  the  site  of 
which  was  then  placarded  as  "  a  place  for  dancing." 
It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  fact,  though  one  but 
too  seldom  considered  sufficiently  by  any   of  the 
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many  historians  and  essayists  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, that  the  mob  of  Paris,  though  storming,  and 
subsequently  completing  the  demolition  of  the  great 
state  prison  of  that  capital,  was,  as  declared  at  the 
opening  of  this  paper,  the  last  class  which,  either 
collectively  or  individually,  had  personal  experi- 
ence of  the  barbarities  associated  with  it  by  popular 
prejudice,  fanned  by  democratic  ambition  ;  where- 
as, in  the  latter  days  of  France,  under  that  ancient 
rvghne  which  was  symbolized  by  this  fortress,  the 
monument  of  ages,  there  were  few  loyal  poets  or 
monarchical  politicians  but  would  hare  rejoiced, 
rather  than  otherwise,  in  recounting  their  own 
several  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Bastille." 


LUXURY  AND  THE  SCHOLAR. 

Among  the  many  complaints  which  men  are  all 
now  urging  against  their  countrymen,  one  that  is 
heard,  not  most  frequently  nor  most  vociferously, 
but  still  from  the  kind  of  men  who  are  best  worth 
listening  to,  calls  attention  to  the  disappearance 
from  among  us  of  the  Scholar,  —  the  man  who  loves 
learning  and  thinking  beyond  all  other  things  on 
earth,  and  for  themselves.  Why,  it  is  asked  by 
men  who  pass  no  day  without  contemplation,  and 
even  sometimes  by  the  better  sort  of  secondary 
writers  and  bookmen  themselves,  —  why  does  Eng- 
land attempt  so  little  in  those  wide  fields  of  litera- 
ture and  philosophy  where  so  much  might  be  done 
that  demands  from  the-  doer,  not  genius,  nor  any 
other  miracle,  but  simply  enlightenment  and  strenu- 
ous assiduity  ?  The  answer  is  not  very  difficult,  nor 
the  reason  very  far  to  seek.  Perhaps  the  closeness 
with  which  the  explanation  litis  to  our  hand  ac- 
counts for  its  having  been  too  much  overlooked  in 
favor  of  more  ingenious  theories.  It  is  not  because 
he  is  mainly  Saxon,  nor  because  he  has  learnt  too 
much  Latin  and  Greek  and  too  little  of  other  things, 
nor  because  we  have  no  organized  bodies  for  liter- 
ary direction  and  guidance,  that  our  average  man 
of  letters  does  so  comparatively  little  for  sound 
learning  and  wide  thought.  All  these  influences 
may  enter  into  the  result,  and  indirectly  pave  the 
way  for  it.  But  the  immediate  cause  of  what  we 
may  without  ill-nature  call  the  superficiality  of  so 
much  of  the  mass  of  contemporary  literary  produc- 
tion is  the  increasing  taste  of  the  times  for  luxurious 
living.  The  present  theory  of  life  is  that  you  should 
live  in  a  very  costly  manner,  and  that  you  should 
work  very  hard  in  order  to  be  able  to  afford  to  live 
in  this  manner.  Such  is  the  gospel  of  English  in- 
dustrialism, and  the  man  of  letters  borrows  it  and 
acts  upon  it,  with  the  singular  and  displeasing,  but 
perfectly  natural  consequence,  that  literature  is 
more  and  more  steadily  becoming  a  purely  indus- 
trial pursuit. 

The  writer,  after  all,  is  a  man  even  as  other  men 
are.  He  is  accessible  to  the  temptations  of  the  flesh, 
like  the  mortal  moulded  of  ordinary  clay,  and  his 
fidelity  to  the  Muses  may  be  too  severely  strained 
by  the  attractions  of  the  Graces  of  society.  He  is 
surrounded  by  the  sight  of  luxury  in  every  form ;  it 
comes  so  close  to  him.  No  longer  relegated,  as  he 
was  a  hundred  years  ago,  to  the  garret  and  the 
tavern  and  the  ham-and-beef  shop,  he  sits  at  the 
tables  of  rich  and  great  people,  learns  to  criticise  a 
menu,  and  can  discriminate  to  a  nicety  between  the 
competing  flavors  of  delicate  dishes  and  expensive 
wines.  He  is  no  dim-eyed  blockhead,  that  he  should 
be  insensible  to  the  graces  of  handsome  glass  and 
plate  and  sumptuous  service.     The  advantages  of 


fine  rooms  and  splendid  furniture  are  as  visible  to 
him  as  they  are  to  other  people.  Then  he  knows 
people  who  have  horses  and  carriages,  and  boxes  at 
the  opera,  and,  by  seeing  these  things  closely  enough, 
and  yet  not  too  closely,  he  soon  discerns  how  pleas- 
ant they  are  to  possess,  while  he  does  not  know  the 
sort  of  burdens  they  entail  by  way  of  compensation. 
Besides  all  this,  he  hears  acquaintances  talk  of  the 
joys  of  travel,  how  delicious  Swiss  landscape  is,  what 
treasures  of  art  a  man  may  behold  at  Florence  and 
Dresden  and  Munich,  and  how  the  mind  is  refreshed 
by  such  changes  of  scene  and  circumstance.  The 
more  ready  the  welcome,  therefore,  which  people 
who  are  well-to-do  in  the  world  now  extend  to  the 
man  who  professes  to  purvey  ideas  and  knowledge 
to  them,  the  more  inevitably  has  it  brought  him 
into  contact  with  habits  and  customs  that  are  amaz- 
ingly graceful  and  fascinating,  but  which  require  a 
good  deal  of  money  every  year  to  keep  up  in  any- 
thing like  a  satisfactory  or  honest  way.  And  then 
we  come  to  the  other  change  that  has  so  obviously 
taken  place  in  literature.  Society  will  not  only 
ask  the  author  to  dinner,  but  they  will  read,  or  at 
all  events  they  will  buy,  the  books  that  he  writes, 
provided  the  books  do  not  fly  too  high,  nor  go  too 
deep,  nor  extend  over  too  many  volumes.  Thus 
the  taste  for  fine-  things  is  stimulated,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  means  for  gratifying  it  are  placed 
more  or  less  abundantly  within  reach. 

In  the  old  days,  to  have  exhibited  to  the  writer 
the  luxuries  of  the  rich  would  have  been  to  open  a 
glimpse  of  Paradise  to  him,  and  then  instantly  to 
kick  him  down  stairs  to  the  dulness  of  the  hard 
earth  again.  It  is  no  longer  so.  The  writer  has 
only  to  make  his  commodities  of  the  marketable 
kind,  and  send  them  to  market,  and  he  is  sure  to 
receive  as  fair  a  day's  wages  for  his  day's  work  as 
if  he  were  ottering  tallow  or  calico  for  sale.  Of 
course,  he  never  makes  such  incomes  as  may  be 
made  in  trade,  but  money  enough  is  within  his 
reach,  if  he  likes  to  stretch  out  his  arm  for  it,  to 
give  him  command  of  a  good  many  luxuries  and  an 
occasional  extravagance.  He  may  keep  a  horse, 
and  belong  to  a  good  club,  where  now  and  again  he 
entertains  in  a  sufficiently  liberal  style,  and  may 
take  his  trip  in  foreign  parts  like  another.  His  lite 
cannot  by  any  means  be  described  as  "plain  living 
and  high  thinking"  ;  but  it  is  very  comfortable  and 
very  innocent,  and  must  be  pronounced  a  singularly 
marked  improvement  upon  the  manner  of  existence 
of  such  of  his  predecessors  as  Dry  den,  and  Gold- 
smith, and  Johnson.  And  all  this  time  the  writer's 
work  is  good  and  useful  work.  It  is  eminently  de- 
sirable that  the  journalistic  business  of  a  country 
where  the  influence  of  journalism  is  so  strong  as  it 
is  in  England  should  be  done  by  men  of  cultivation, 
mixing  in  humanizing  society,  and  accustomed  to 
something  better  than  the  old  Bohemian  way  of 
viewing  things.  When  people  cry  out  against 
clever  and  instructed  men  frittering  their  brains 
away  in  the  production  of  periodical  literature, 
which  to-day  is  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the' 
waste-paper  basket,  they  forget  that,  after  all,  as 
periodical  literature  is  that  which  reaches  the  great- 
est number  of  minds,  its  worth  is  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  good  men  who  contribute  to 
produce  it ;  and  the  more  good  men  the»e  are  thus 
engaged,  the  more  generally  wholesome  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  press  upon  public  opinion.  Journal- 
ism is  the  very  last  kind  of  literary  production 
which  should  be  abandoned  to  weak-headed  writers, 
without  capacity   or   instruction   enough  for  more 
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enduring  work.  It  is  a  matter  for  distinct  congrat- 
ulation for  the  public  when  a  writer  of  great  ability 
and  cultivation  happens  to  select  journalism  for  his 
walk  in  life.  Improvement  in  the  amount  of  culti- 
vation, thoughtfulness,  and  high  intelligence  brought 
to  bear  in  periodical  writing,  is  an  indispensable  ele- 
ment in  a  progressive  and  improving  popular  opin- 
ion. Candid  Americans,  for  example,  deplore  the 
excessively  low  average  of  culture  among  their 
journalists ;  though  there  are,  perhaps,  one  or  two  at 
the  head  of  the  profession  not  much  below  the  supe- 
rior London  average.  Low-class  journalists  are 
every  bit  as  mischievous  among  a  reading  popula- 
tion as  an  ignorant  clergy  is  among  a  population 
theologically  minded.  It  would  be  more  reasonable, 
therefore,  in  people  to  complain,  not  that  so  many, 
but  that  so  lew,  able  and  highly  instructed  men 
waste  their  time  in  writing  ephemeral  pieces,  in- 
stead of  making  the  best  of  it  by  composing  great 
books.  At  any  rate,  if  it  be  an  evil  that  so  much 
literary  power  is  expended  in  criticism  of  passing 
events,  or  in  the  non-exhaustive  treatment  of  big 
subjects,  at  least"  the  evil  is  not  by  any  means  with- 
out compensation. 

The  misfortune  about  the  present  position  of  liter- 
ature is  that  the  luxury  of  the  times,  by  the  tempta- 
tions of  example,  draws  not  only  clever  and  intelli- 
gent men  to  the  more  popular,  and  therefore  the 
more  remunerative,  kinds  of  production,  but  men 
with  qualities  somewhat  beyond  cleverness,  and 
that  sort  of  intelligence  which  is  naturally  most 
useful  in  popular  writing.  In  constructing  a  Utopia 
that  should  meet  the  requirements  of  the  modern 
time  in  a  rich  country  like  our  own,  there  should 
be  in  the  literary  hierarchy  at  least  two  orders. 
First,  there  should  be  the  popular  and  popularizing 
writer,  who  might  make  as  much  money  ;is  he  likes. 
and  spend  as  much  as  he  makes.  Second,  the 
scholar  proper,  —  a  man  superior  to  the  fascinations 
of  luxury,  not  dependent  on  much  income  and 
much  outlay  for  his  happiness,  and  being  rich,  if 
not  in  the  abundance  of  his  possessions,  at  least  in 
the  fewness  of  his  wants  ;  therefore  able  to  pursue 
habits  of  studious  acquisition  and  ripening  medita- 
tion, without  too  much  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
grist  which  such  habits  might  bring  to  the  in  ill. 
Scholarly  subjects  will  certainly  not  be  the  means 
of  earning  enough  money  for  the  writer  who  handles 
them  in  a  scholarly  manner  to  clothe  himself  in  pur- 
ple and  linen,  and  to  fare  sumptuously  every  day, 
out  of  the  proceeds.  A  man  must  be  either  inde- 
pendent of  the  sale  of  his  works,  or  else  he  must 
produce  marketable  stuff,  to  be  able  to  emulate  the 
pleasant  habits  of  those  who  live  in  kings'  houses. 
A  book  about  Averroes  and  Averroisui  appears  in 
France,  and  not  in  England,  because  such  a  book 
will  not  fetch  the  writer  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  mutton-chops  per  annum :  perhaps  barely  as 
many  glasses  of  small  ale.  How  much  less, 
wiil  it  supply  him  with  the  more  delicate  mea; 
choicer  drinks  which  the  English  author  has  taught 
himself  a  taste  for  V 

If  a  book,  even  qc  an  elaborate  subject,  rises  to 
the  place  of  a  standard  work,  then  its  sale,  spread 
over  a  long  course  of  years,  may  eventually  make 
it  remunerative.  But  in  point  of  standard  works 
in  the  main  roads  of  history  and  philosophy,  Eng- 
lish literature  is  not  very  badly  off.  It  is  in  the 
by-paths,  which  only  the  student  and  the  scholarly 
person  traverses,  unaccompanied  by  the  general 
r,  that  we  are  left  too  much  without  compe- 
tent guides.     And  work  in  these  comparatively  un- 


trodden regions,  lying  away  from  the  great  tracks, 
must  always,  at  all  events  in  an  industrial  country, 
be  a  labor  of  love.  This  brings  us  to  another  con- 
sideration. The  prevalent  habits  of  luxury  not 
only  lead  men  who  are  more  or  less  dependent  for 
incomes  upon  what  they  can  earn,  to  the  more 
remunerative  kinds  of  literature  ;  they  also  spoil 
the  climate  for  men  who  have  a  fervent  love  of 
learning  and  thinking,  and  an  adequate  indepen- 
dence of  money  to  gratify  their  tastes.  For  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  to  do  the  best  things  in  litera- 
ture, —  in  the  literature  that  is  not  of  the  grand 
creative  kind,  one  should  say,  —  simplicity  of  life  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  indispensable  qualification. 
The  reason  is  plain.  The  more  a  man  lays  himself 
out  for  external  things,  then  clearly  the  less  undi- 
vided is  the  energy  which  is  left  for  ideas  and  in- 
ward contemplation.  If  his  mind  run  much  in  the 
direction  of  good  dinners  and  agreeable  company, 
and  fine  turnouts  and  expensive  gardens,  it  will 
run  by  so  much  the  less  in  the  direction  of  more 
incorporeal  matters.  If  his  "  life  with  cook  and 
groom  is  too  much  drest,"  then  too  little  of  it  is 
given  to  thinking  and  to  books.  It  is  no  rare  thing 
lor  a  love  of  good  eating  to  go  with  a  strong  affec- 
tion for  Latin  ami  Greek,  and  even  theology.  But 
then,  in  people  who  thus  unite  the  scholar  and  the 
gourmand,  scholarship  takes  rank  only  with  the 
good  things  of  the  palate,  and  not  before  them,  as 
one  would  suppose  it  ought  to  do.  .A  delightful 
book  occupies  the  top  level  along  with  a  delightful 
sauce.  The  one  is  quite  as  serious  an  object  of 
attention,  criticism,  and  sympathy  as  the  other. 
And  we  cannot  deny  that  a  devotion  to  books, 
even  of  this  divided  and  semi-fleshly  kind,  is  a  cred- 
itable and  harmless  thing.  It  is  better  than  that 
absorbing  and  irrational  passion  about  horses,  by 
which  so  many  hundreds  of  Englishmen  habitually 
make  fools  of  themselves.  It  is  better  than  the 
untempered  and  essentially  meaningless  hunt  after 
wealth,  which  is  another  characteristic  national  folly. 
But  the  kid -gloved  fancies  of  the  dilettante  con- 
tribute very  little,  if  indeed  they  contribute  any- 
thing, to  the  formation  of  that  sort  of  literature  of 
.  we  are  talking.  They  may  preserve  the  tra- 
ditions of  an  elegant  sect,  and  keep  up  the  not  un- 
serviceable breed  of  literary  exquisites;  and  this  is 
all  for  which  they  are  of  any  use.  It  is  not  such 
help  nor  such  defenders  that  literature  needs.  It 
needs  men  who  are  willing  to  descend  into  dark 
pits,  and  there  to  dig  and  delve  like  the  Roman 
slave  in  the  mines.  The  power  of  graceful  move- 
ment counts  for  little  when  there  is  the  work  of  the 
hodman  to  do.  It  is  the  defect  of  so  many  writere 
that  they  do  not  fully  and  justly  realize  how  much 
hodman's  work  is  to  be  done  before  you  can  rear 
ever  so  modest  a  structure,  provided  the  structure 
is  jaeant  to  outlive  the  year.  A  good  book  is  like  a 
gem,  which  to  those  who  do  not  know,  tells  no  tale 
of  the  toil  that  brought  it  out  of  the  depths.  The 
author  with  a  conscience,  and  with  an  appreciation 
of  what  is  required  for  the  production  of  the  kind 
of  books  that  our  literature  needs,  and  that  our  peo- 
ple need  to  be  instructed  to  like,  is  or  ought  to  be 
prepared  for  labors,  always  as  hard,  often  as  me- 
chanical, and  usually  held  m  M  low  estimation  as 
those  or  the  navvy,  —  our  great  type  of  a  certain 
stamp  of  effort. 

What  the  average  modern  English  book  lacks  is 
thoroughness.  Calling  ourselves  a  practical  nation, 
we  are,  in  books,  as  probably  in  many  more  other 
things  than  we  suspect,  the  least  practical  people  in 
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the  world.  Look  at  a  German,  how  he  pries  ag- 
gressively into  every  nook  and  corner  of  his  subject, 
how  lie  tries  every  spot  of  the  ground  with  his  pick,  if 
peradventure  any  morsel  of  treasure  should  lie  hid- 
den anywhere ;  how  deep  he  digs,  how  much  he 
brings  up  out  of  the  earth,  even  if  he  does  not  always 
arrange  his  great  heaps  as  neatly  and  compactly  as 
one  could  wish.  Why  does  not  your  practical  Eng- 
lishman go  and  do  likewise,  instead  of  just  stratch- 
ing  the  earth  as  with  the  foot  of  a  fowl  V  or  perhaps 
only  mixing  a  little  water  with  what  matter  he  has 
got,  and  niaking  mud-pies  ?  Or  even  take  the  too- 
underrated  Frenchman.  Take  up  Ortolan's  edition 
of  Justinian,  with  its  splendid  and  complete  appa- 
ratus of  introduction,  analysis,  trai,  \liaus- 
tive  annotation,  and  everything  else  that  the  most 
exacting  student  could  need  or  desire.  Then  take 
th "  current  English  edition,  which,  to  begin  with,  is 
to  Ortolan  as  one  of  our  ordinary  new  and  original 
dramas  is  to  the  French  play  from  which  it  is 
adopted.  The  English  Justinian  is  not  bad,  but 
then  by  the  side  of  the  French  edition  it  is  only  a 
shadow,  and  an  uncommonly  attenuated  shadow 
into  the  bargain.  This  is  only  an  instance  out  of  a 
hundred.  Of  course,  there  are  French  books  fully 
as  shallow  and  flashy  as  the  shallowest  and  flashiest 
of  English  books.  But  few  other  men  assault  big 
subjects  with  the  levity  and  .slender  equipment 
that  one  may  see  in  English  write]  :d  of 
gravely  sitting  down  to  count  the  cost  of  the  siege 
which  they  meditate,  they  are  constantly  seen  to  th- 
at it  with  an  unwise  intrepidity,  hardly  surpassed  in 
the  Spanish  Don's  onslaught  on  the  windmills;  and 
their  object  is  far  less  chivalron  tit  able,  be- 
ing much  too  often  not  a  dt  aire  to  do  a  piece  of 
thoroughly  good  work,  but  to  scramble  up,  by  means 
of  very  indifferent  work,  to  some  coveted  position, 
either  inside  or  outside  of  literature.  They  are 
Considerably  more  anxious  to  knock  up  a  mere  rope- 
ladder  for  themselves  then  to  erect  any  monument 
more  emluring  than  bran  for  mankind.  For  this  j 
purpose  it  is  clear  that  a  thin  and  vapid  book  will  I 
not  only  do  as  well  as,  but  better  than,  a  more  sub- 
stantial work.  It  will  be  ondentood  that  all  i 
not  meant  for  an  exhaustive  description  of  the  uni- 
versal condition  of  English  literary  workmanship. 
•ly  works  are  produced  among  us  now,  as  at 
all  times,  and  this,  too,  in  every  order  of  su' 
Within  the  last  ten  years  we  have  seen  such  monu- 
ments of  industry  illumined  by  genius  as  Mr. 
Maine's  book,  and,  still  more  distinguished,  Mr. 
Darwin's  two  works.  Even  in  a  field  where  Ger- 
many usually  reigns  with  no  rival,  we  have 
such  incomparably  good  work  as  Mr.  Munro's  edi- 
tion of  Lucretius,  and  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis's  edition 
of  Catullus.  We  are  now  speaking  of  the  average  of , 
literary  production  in  this  country,  of  unavoidably 
second-rate  work.  The  ground  of  complaint  is,  that  j 
the  authors  of  books  only  meant  to  be  second-rate  ; 
are  content  to  bring  to  them  labor  and  devotion  not 
adequate  for  more  than  fifth-rate. 

One  effect  of  this  is  worth  noticing  as  we  pass. 
Contemporary  literature  is  full  of  speculation,  and, 
as  speculation  expands,  the  knowledge  from  which 
only  truly  valuable  speculation  can  issue  seems  to 
shrink  and  contract ;  speculation  —  of  a  sort  —  is  so 
easy.  You  may  find  theories  of  history  scattered 
through  the  pages  of  periodicals  and  books  as  thick 
as  autumn  leaves  in  Vallombrosa.  But  the  number 
of  men  with  anything  like  a  systematic  knowledge 
of  the  solid  facts  and  framework  of  history  receives 
no   proportionate   increase.      The   old    accusation, 


that  we  only  care  for  hard  facts,  and  are  indifferent 
to  ideas,  has  ceased  to  have  any  truth  in  it.  We 
have  suffered  ourselves  to  be  influenced  with  an 
enthusiasm  for  ideas,  and  have  become  a  little  cool 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  the  idea  is  only  a  complex  and 
synthetic  expression.  A  writer  would  now 
think  but  little  of  himself  if  he  could  not  sketch  you 
forth  in  an  airy,  graphic  manner  the  outlin 
human  civilization  from  the  time  of  the  Assyrians 
down  to  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  within  the  space  of 
about  ten  pages  of  this  magazine.  Provided  one 
does  not  happen  to  know  too  much  real  history,  the 
development  of  a  scheme  of  this  sort  is  as  easy  as 
blowing  soap-bubbles,  if  you  have  only  plenty  of 
su!s  in  the  shape  of  technical  philosophic  phrases. 
It  is  a  little  odd,  that  one  of  the  several  cans 
this  prevalent  love  of  constructing  theories  of  history 
—  philosophical  castles  in  the  air  —  must  undoubt- 
edly be  sought  in  the  influence  of  one  of  the  most 
accurate,  unwearied,  and  laborious  of  all  living  au- 
thors. Mr.  Carlyle  can  afford  to  despise  Dry. 
and  Smelfungus,  because  he  works  hard  enough 
to  beat  them  in  their  own  line,  to  say  no; 
of  what  he  could  add  in  his  own  line,  which  is  not  as 
theirs.  Hash  men  read  all  this,  take  his  contempt 
on  trust,  and  then  proceed  to  write  history  out  of 
their  own  heads,  —  with  what  disastrous  results  is 
known  of  all  men.  Every  puny  writer  thinks  he 
can  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses  ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is, 
that,  in  literature,  the  suitor  can  very  well  go  on 
believing  that  he  hits  the  mark  as  brilliantly  as  the 
greet  UTyiSCS  himself.  Nothing  particular  ha; 
to  undeceive  him.  And  the  same  influences  which 
have  made  so  many  writers  prefer  the  airier  kinds 
of  speculation  to  the  grinding  search  after  the  fotm- 
datton-stow  dation.  have  bred  in  read* 

i  irtiality.  Then  popular  taste  reacts 
again  on  the  author,  completing  a  vicious  circle  ; 
hypothetical  explanation  of  all  the  transactions  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  world  gradually  supersed- 
ing, in  the  minds  of  many  writers,  and  more  read- 
ers, the  proper  weighty  and  minute  interest  in  the 
actual  details  of  these  transactions  themselves. 

This,  however,  is  only  an  illustration  of  that  taste 
for  short  cuts  to  literary  fame  and  position  which  is 
the  natural  -result  of  the  love  of  the  new  literary 
prizes  which  such  a  position  confers.  The  Muses 
are  believed  to  receive  unexampled  honor  in  our 
time,  because  authors  were  never  so  much  asked  out^ 
to  dinner.  It  is  not  in  such  form  of  honor  that 
they  can  take  delight-  The  air  of  gilded  saloons 
ao  kindly  nourishment  to  those  habits  of  sober 
thought,  genial,  grave  meditation,  elevated  serenity, 
and  industry,  which  it  should  be  the  scholar's  steady 
aim  to  cultivate.  To  him  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  the  worid  are  as  noxious  as  they  used  to  seem  to 
the  old  saints.  One  need  take  no  impossibly  as 
view  of  things,  for  the  world  in  general  to  per 
that  to  him,  at  all  events,  the  graceful  levities,  the 
tiliW  wasting  diversions,  the  spirit-breaking  dul- 
-.  of  general  society,  are  discordant  and  ml 

What,  then,  it  may  be  said,  is  Apollo  never  to 
unbend  the  bow?  Is  the  scholar  to  be  inhuman  ? 
This  he  is  assuredly  not  to  be.  But  it  is  far  from 
clear  that  the  frivolous  associations  of  the  miscella- 
neous dinner-party  or  rout  tend  to  foster  strong 
human  feeling.  Participation  in  conventional  fes- 
tivities is  not  the  surest  means  of  kindling  or  stimu- 
lating one's  social  propensities. 

Nobody  can  keep  his  mind  healthy  who  does  not 
interest  himself  actively  in  the  concerns  of  mankind, 
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and  it  is  difficult  for  all  but  a  small  minority  of 
persons  of  rare  original  vivacity  of  spirit  to  main- 
tain this  interest  without  a  good  deal  of  the  direct 
intercourse  in  which  face  answereth  to  face.  And, 
besides,  it  is  obvious  how  congenial  fellowship  re- 
freshes the  heart  and  braces  the  understanding. 
But  conventional  gatherings  do  not  give  us  congen- 
ial fellowship,  and  face  only  answereth  to  face  in 
the  implied  sense  that  mind  does  not  answer  to 
mind.  The  folly  of  this,  as  of  all  other  times  where 
wealth  has  accumulated  without  a  corresponding 
growth  in  ideas  and  cultivation,  lies  in  the  habitual 
supposition  that  outlay  can  secure  sociability,  and 
that  luxurious  spending  of  money  can  bring  people 
together  in  the  only  manner  in  which  it  is  worth 
while  for  them  to  be  brought  together.  And  it  is 
hopeless  to  convince  idly  opulent  persons  of  their 
fallacy.  Of  course,  argument  is  lost  in  persuading 
people  who  know  that  they  find  pleasure  in  display, 
that  there  is  in  fact  no  jfleasure  in  it ;  their  own 
experience  tells  them  that-  this  is  the  highest  form 
of  pleasure  they  have  ;  and  the  verbal  teachings  of 
the  moralist  count  for  little  against  the  more  strik- 
ing and  constant  testimony  of  daily  experience. 
The  poipt  worth  arguing  and  proclaiming  is  that 
display,  in  other  words  dependence  on  outside  fine 
things,  is  especially  a  foreign  and  intrusive  element 
in  the  character  of  the  student.  Simplicity  of  life 
is  the  secret  of  most  virtues  ;  men  do  not  often  think 
how  much  that  is  precious  is  bound  up  in  it.  To  the 
scholar  it  is  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils.  It  is  the 
indispensable  condition  of  industry,  if  it  were  noth- 
ing besides.  The  uninterrupted  clearness  of  brain 
needed  for  study  is  not  favored  by  the  irregular 
hours  and  the  artificial  excitements  of  what  is  known 
as  society.  Even  if  there  were  no  question  of 
time,  these  occupations  distract  or  fret.  They  do 
not  leave  the  mind  fresh  and  tranquillized  for  the 
labors  of  the  morrow.  Gibbon  found  this  out  before 
he  bade  a  long  farewell  to  the  fumitm  et  opes  strepi- 
tumque  Ronue,  and  retired  to  Lausanne.  There  he 
led  a  life  which  may  be  a  pattern  to  scholars.  His 
notion  of  mental  ease  and  refreshment  did  not 
include  dull  or  epigrammatic  dinner-parties  at  seven 
or  eight  o'clock.  "  By  many,"  he  says,  "  conversa- 
tion is  esteemed  as  a  theatre  or  a  school :  but,  after 
the  morning  has  been  occupied  by  the  labors  of  the 
library,  I  wish  to  unbend,  rather  than  to  exercise 
my  mind  ;  and  in  the  interval  between  tea  and 
%  supper  I  am  far  from  disdaining  the  innocent  amuse- 
ment of  a  game  of  cards."  In  the  last  winter  of  all, 
many  evenings  were  borrowed  from  these  social 
pleasures,  and  in  his  eagerness  to  conclude  his  great 
task  he  broke  his  usual  rule  of  concluding  his  studies 
after  "  the  long  but  temperate  labor  "  of  a  morning. 
"  I  may  believe,  and  even  assert,"  he  says,  instruc- 
tively, "  that  in  circumstances  more  indigent  or 
more  wealthy  I  should  never  have  accomplished  the 
task,  or  acquired  the  fame,  of  an  historian ;  that  my 
spirit  would  have  been  broken  by  poverty  and  con- 
tempt ;  and  that  my  industry  might  have  been  re- 
laxed in  the  labor  and  luxury  of  a  superfluous  for- 
tune." The  luxury  would  have  been  equally  fatal 
to  the  achievement  of  his  task,  whether  practised 
and  supported  out  of  his  own  fortune,  or  springing 
from  his  participation  in  the  luxurious  superfluities 
of  other  people.  A  greater  than  Gibbon,  the  ever- 
memorable  Spinoza,  "although  often  invited  to 
dinner,"  as  his  biographer  says,  "yet  preferred  the 
scanty  meal  he  found  at  home  to  dining  sumptuously 
at  the  expense  of  another."  "  On  looking  over 
Spinoza's  papers  after  his  death,"  Mr.  Lewes  tells 


us,  "  it  was  found  that  one  day  his  expenses  amounted 
to  three  halfpence  for  a  soupe  au  lait  and 'a  little 
butter,  with  three  farthings  extra  for  beer  ;  another 
day  gruel,  with  butter  and  raisins,  which  cost  him 
twopence-halfpenny,  sufficed  for  his  epicurism." 

At  the  present  time  it  is  not  particularly  desirable 
that  philosophers  and  learned  men  should  "limit  their 
expenditure  to  twopence-halfpenny  a  day.  But  we 
may  be  sure  that  a  man  who  could  be  as  frugal, 
mutatis  mutandis,  as  Spinoza  was,  or  be  content 
with  the  pleasing  tranquillity  that  satisfied  Gibbon, 
would  feel  a  respect  for  himself  which  "would  be 
eminently  fertile  in  fine  literary  qualities.  Tran- 
quillity lies  about  the  roots  of  the  literary  vir- 
tues ;  of  concentration,  assiduity,  broad,  steady 
outlook  and  vision.  Frugality  is  the  prime  guaran- 
ty for  a  man's  ability  to  live  in  his  work,  the  meas- 
ure of  his  real  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  work,  and 
in  most  cases  the  essential  condition  of  that  work 
being  well  and  exhaustively  done.  In  a  word,  what 
the  scholar  needs  is  independence,  using  the  word 
in  its  broadest  sense  —  freedom  from  the  manifold 
tyrannies  of  a  disposition  that  places  its  aims  and 
likings  in  external  small  things.  In  the  presence  of 
luxury  and  display,  the  man  who  knows  how  to  value 
himself  and  the  work  of  his  days  may  best  say :  — 
"  Sunt  qui  non  habeant,  est  qui  non  curat  habere." 

Obviously,  however,  this  is  one  of  the  thousand 
matters  in  which  preaching  is  more  likely  than  not 
to  be  absolutely  useless.  The  moralist,  after  all,  is 
not  a  very  influential  personage.  Just  as  in  ethics 
the  first  and  most  difficult  thing  is  to  persuade  peo- 
ple to  care  about  being  virtuous  at  all,  so,  in  the 
lessons  of  authorship,  all  is  gained  when  the  author 
possesses  the  prime  endowment  of  reverence  and 
honor  for  his  work,  —  a  feeling  that  he  is  not  as  a 
manufacturer  of  toys  and  trinkets,  but  follows  a 
mistress  for  whose  sake  it  is  a  worthy  and  privileged 
thing  to  make  sacrifices ;  and  these  in  the  light  of 
such  a  sentiment  are  seen  to  be  no  longer  sacrifices. 
What  we  need  is  this  decisive  conviction.  So  much 
of  the  service  that  authorship  receives  is  insincere. 
Beneath  the  most  vehement  protestation  that  the 
craft  of  the  author  is  among  the  highest,  and  fit  for 
the  highest,  there  lurks  the  insidious  and  paralyz- 
ing notion  that,  after  all,  the  only  pursuits  worthy 
of  a  man  with  his  wits  about  him  are  those  which 
bring  him  either  wealth  or  power,  or  some  position 
that  would  justify  him  in  a  coach  and  six.  Nobody 
who  has  not  trampled  out  even  the  unseen,  but  not 
unperceived,  germs  and  seeds  of  such  a  conception 
of  things,  need  trouble  himself  with  the  qualifications 
of  the  scholar,  for  he  lacks  the  most  elementary  of 
them  all.  Wordsworth  nobly  said,  "  It  is  such  an 
animating  sight  to  see  a  man  of  genius,  regardless 
of  temporary  gains,  whether  of  money  or  praise, 
fixing  his  attention  solely  upon  what  is  interesting 
and  permanent,  and  finding  his  happiness  in  an 
entire  devotion  of  himself  to  such  pursuits  as  shall 
most  ennoble  human  nature.  We  have  not  yet 
seen  enough  of  this  in  modern  times."  Alas !  nor 
even  yet. 


JURIES. 
Amoxg  other  things  which  we  are  apt  to  take  for 
granted,  is  the  right  to  the  attendance  of  twelve  men 
to  try  any  issue  that  may  be  raised  between  our- 
selves and  others  on  civil  process,  or  between  the 
crown  and  ourselves  on  criminal  process.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  right  exists,  and  in  all  criminal 
cases   with    inestimable    blessing   to  the    accused. 
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From  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  perfectly  disinterested, 
perfectly  ingenuous,  and  fairly  intelligent,  an  im- 
partial verdict  may  reasonably  be  expected,  unless 
in  times  of  great  popular  excitement ;  and  against 
anj'  miscarriage  of  justice  through  this  cause  a  rem- 
edy is  provided  by  the  means  of  challenge,  which  is 
available  both  to  the  prosecution  and  the  prisoner. 
Taking  them  for  all  in  all,  there  are  no  such  tribu- 
nals for  awarding  just  decisions  on  all  matters  of 
fact  as  ordinary  juries.  Even  the  famous  verdict  of 
the  Irish  jury  —  "  Not  guilty  ;  but  don't  do  it  again  " 
—  was  substantially  a  just  one,  meeting  the  merits 
of  the  case,  declining  to  give  .the  prisoner  up  to  the 
punishment  which  would  follow  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
but  at  the  same  time  giving  him  to  understand  that 
the  jury  thought  sufficiently  ill  of  the  case  to  warn 
him  that  he  had  only  escaped  by  the  skin  of  his 
teeth. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  the  system 
of  trial  by  jury,  as  we  now  understand  that  process, 
is  coeval  with  the  first  years  of  the  life  of  the  nation. 
Some  faint  indications  there  certainly  are  in  the 
records  of  Anglo-Saxon  times,  that  the  principle  of 
juries  was  applied  in  particular  cases  ;  but  while  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  the  juries  in  these  cases 
were  the  chosen  tribunal  of  the  litigants,  to  whom 
the  case  was  referred  by  consent,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  there  were  no  such  things  as  juries,  in  the  mod- 
ern acceptation  of  the  term,  till  some  time  after  the 
Norman  Conquest.  The  juries  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons  were  more  properly  called  compurgators  ;  that 
is  to  say,  persons  who,  knowing  the  defendant  by 
reason  of  living  near  him,  and  able  therefore  to  form 
some  opinion  as  to  his  veracity,  swore  not  as  to  his 
guilt  or  innocence,  after  hearing  evidence  for  and 
against  hiin,  but  that  they  believed  his  oath,  and 
that  which  he  said  under  its  sanction.  They  might 
almost  be  compared  to  the  witnesses  whom  a  pris- 
oner tendered  to  swear  they  had  not  seen  him  steal 
a  coat,  certain  witnesses  having  been  produced  by 
the  prosecutor  to  swear  that  they  had  seen  him  do 
so.  The  only  thing  to  be  said  for  the  compurgator 
system  is,  that  in  a  superstitious  age,  when  the  evil 
consequences  of  a  false  assertion  made  on  oath  were 
supposed  to  be  direct  and  immediate,  and  from  the 
hand  of  God  himself,  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  men  would  not  dare  to  jeopardize  their  souls 
unless  thoroughly  wicked ;  and,  whether  they  Were 
so  or  not,  who  could  better  say  than  their  neigh- 
bors and  acquaintance  ? 

"  A  juror  deposed  to  facts,  the  compurgator 
pledged  his  faith,"  says  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  was  obviously  very  great. 
When  compurgation  was  allowed,  a  pVisoner  had 
but  to  swear  he  was  innocent,  and  get  a  certain 
number  of  persons,  sometimes  twelve,  sometimes 
twenty*four,  sometimes  thirty-six,  to  swear  that  they 
believed  him,  and  he  was  discharged.  This  simple 
method  obtained  even  after  the  Norman  Conquest, 
thdugh  thereafter  also  obtained  in  England,  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  the  system,  already  recognized  in 
Norman  law,  of  trial  by  jury.  The  jury  system, 
however,  was  by  no  means  general.  It  existed  in 
company  with  trial  by  battle  and  trial  by  ordeal ;  and 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  rather  than  seek  justice  in  the 
better  ordered  and  more  scientifically  conducted 
courts  of  their  conquerors,  sought  it  in  the  rough 
and  ready  courts  of  their  nation,  the  hundred  court 
and  the  county  court,  presided  over  by  the  earl. 

But  even  the  jury,  as  distinguished  from  the  com- 
purgators, was  essentially  different  under  the  Nor- 
mans and  Norman  English,  from  the  jury  as  we  un- 


derstand it  to-day.  Instead  of  being  a  body  of  men 
chosen  indifferently  out  of  the  men  of  the  county, 
and  appointed  "  a  true  verdict  to  give  according  to 
the  evidence  "  brought  before  them,  it  consisted  of 
men  chosen  specially  because  they  lived  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  accused,  or  of  the  de- 
fendant, and  because  they  were  supposed  themselves 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  facts.  That  which  nowa- 
days would  be  good  reason  for  challenging  a  man, 
and  ousting  him  from  the  jury-box,  —  namely,  that 
he  was  a  near  neighbor,  and  likely  to  bring  a  mind 
prejudiced  one  way  or  the  other  to  the  consideration 
of  the  case,  was  in  the  old  time  a  chief  qualification. 
A  man  who  now  would  be  a  witness,  then  sat  on  the 
jury,  before  whom  no  evidence  was  produced, 
because  they  were  supposed  to  have  the  witnesses 
among  their  number.  The  old  Norman  law  said 
they  were  to  be  sworn  "  who  were  born  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  who  have  long  dwelt  there ;  and  such 
ought  they  to  be,  that  it  may  be  believed  they  know 
the  truth  of  the  case,  and  that  they  will  speak  the 
truth  when  they  shall  be  asked."  Precisely  the 
same  was  the  rule  in  England,  when  the  Norman 
plan  was  domiciled  here.  M  Trial  by  jury,"  says  Sir 
P.  Palgrave,  "  was  an  appeal  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  country ;  and  the  sheriff,  in  naming  his  panel, 
performed  his  duty  by  summoning  those  individuals 
from  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  who 
were  best  acquainted  with  the  points  at  issue." 

Henry  II.  introduced  trial  by  jury  into  England 
on  civil  process,  and  Henry  III.  on  criminal  process ; 
the  jury  being  composed  of  "  those  who  knew,"  as 
denoted  above.  The  injustice  often  wrought  by 
then  tribunals  was  something  startling.  It  can 
easily  be  imagined  what  sort  of  trial  a  man  would 
have  who  was  tried  according  to  the  rumor  or  scan- 
dal of  the  neighborhood ;  for,  in  the  absence  of 
absolute  knowledge,  it  was  held  to  be  sufficient  that 
M  common  fame  "  reported  this  or  that  of  a  man  to 
warrant  a  judgment  upon  him.  Even  where  the 
jury  included  men  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  of 
the  fact  in  question,  or  who  had  special  reason  to 
know  the  circumstances  of  a  case,  there  was  not 
any  sifting  of  their  evidence  by  cross-examination, 
nor  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  appellant,  as 
the  prosecutor  or  plaintiff  was  called,  to  make  the 
evidence  of  all  the  witnesses  agree  upon  the  mate- 
rial points.  It  seems  that,  about  the  twenty-third 
year  of  Edward  III.,  the  custom  began  of  adjoining 
witnesses  to  the  juries  for  the  purpose  only  of  giving 
testimony,  the  right  to  vote  on  what  verdict  should 
be  given  being  withheld ;  and  at  some  date  before 
the  eleventh  year  of  Henry  IV.  it  became  custom- 
ary for  the  witnesses  to  be  detached  wholly  from  the 
jury,  and  to  give  their  testimony  at  the  bar  of  the 
court,  "  so  that  the  judges  might  exclude  those 
incompetent  by  law,  and  direct  the  jury  as  to  the 
weight  due  to  the  rest."  From  that  time,  trial  by 
jury  has  remained  the  same  in  principle,  and  to 
some  extent  in  practice  ;  and  the  judges  have  super- 
added those  just  principles  on  which  alone  evidence 
can  be  received,  whicli  have  served  to  make  trial 
by  jury  so  great  and  real  a  blessing  to  all  who  are 
under  the  law.  The  jury  decide  as  to  facts,  the 
judges  as  to  law.  Such  is  the  principle  at  the 
bottom  of  English  jurisprudence. 

"Whence  the  number  twelve,  which  is  the  comple- 
ment of  a  petit  jury,  it  is  not  easy  to  sav  :  whether 
because  it  was  a  convenient  number,  whether  out  of 
some  superstitious  idea  in  connection  with  the  twelve 
apostles,  or  whether,  as  many  think,  because  twelve 
was  a  number  regarded  with  much  mysterious  satis- 
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faction  by  the  old  German  nations,  cannot  be 
decided.  Grand-juries,  oi  which  some  trace  may 
be  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  consist,  as  did 
some  of  the  earlier  juries,  of  twenty-three  members, 
and  their  function  it  is  to  decide  by  a  majority  of 
twelve,  whether  a  bill  which,  prima  facie,  is  a  true 
one,  shall  be  discharged,  or  sent  for  trial  before  a 
common  jury. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  four  sorts  of  juries 
known  to  the  English  law  —  grand-juries,  special 
juries,  common  or  petit  juries,  and  juries  for  the  trial 
of  foreigners. 

The  functions  of  the  grand-jury  have  already 
been  indicated.  They  are  not  called .  into  requisi- 
tion except  in  criminal  causes,  and  then  they  form 
an  additional  safeguard  to  the  prisoner  and  to  the 
integrity  of  justice.  The  grand-jury,  consisting  of 
the  most  worthy  men  in  the  county,  men  of  position, 
and  presumably  of  the  best  intelligence,  consider 
generally  the  cases  of  all  the  prisoners  who  have 
been  committed  for  trial  by  the  magistrate  through- 
out the  county.  They  go  thoroughly,  but  not  very 
minutely,  into  each  case,  after  having  heard  from 
the  judge  of  assize  an  exposition  of  the  law  applica- 
ble to  it;  and.  according  as  they  find  a  "true  bill  " 
or  "  no  bill,"  the  prisoner  is  put  upon  his  trial,  or  dis- 
charged. 

A  true  bill  having  been  found,  the  prisoner  is 
arraigned  upon  the  charges  contained  in  it,  and  is 
tried  by  a  petit  jury,  who  take  the  law  from  the 
judge.  These  jurymen  are  chosen  from  the  house- 
holder; class,  and  are  for  the  most  part  tradesmen, 
farmers,  yeomen,  and  the  like ;  but  every  man 
between  twenty-one  and  sixty  years  of  age  is  liable 
to  be  summoned,  unless  his  name  be  on  the  roll  of 
special  jurymen  or  of  the  grand-jury.  Special 
jurymen  are  esquires,  merchants,  bankers,  and  other 
householders,  who  in  social  status  and  by  their  occu- 
pation are  in  a  class  above  that  from  which  common 
juries  are  chosen. 

Spcial  juries  are  allowed  in  civil  suits  only,  and 
then  they  are  granted  by  a  judge's  order  on  a  bar- 
rister's certificate  upon  the  petition  of  either  side, 
that  the  cause  is  a  proper  one  to  be  tried  by  a 
spicial  jury.  These  causes  are  generally  such  as 
involve  technical  or  particular  questions,  to  the 
consideration  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  the 
better  sort  of  intelligence. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  the  jury  which  is 
impanelled  for  the  trial  of  foreigners,  except  in  the 
case  of  high  treason,  when  a  British  jury  is  set  to 
try  them.  This  jury  is  composed,  at  the  option  of 
the  prisoner,  half  of  foreigners,  half  of  Englishmen, 
and  was  first  allowed  to  aliens  by  the  wise  policy  of 
Edward  III.,  who  sought  by  this,  among  other 
means,  to  induce  foreigners  to  settle  in  the  country, 
and  to  bring  with  them  their  handicrafts  and  skill 
for  the  good  of  the  kingdom.  There  are  nowadays 
not  a  few  inconveniences  attending  the  jury,  <I<- 
medielate  linrpia,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  question  is 
being  seriously  agitated  whether  it  may  not  with 
propriety  be  done  away ;  but  the  right  exists  if  an 
arrainged  foreigner  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  it; 
and,  should  there  not  be  enough  of  his  own  country- 
men available  to  form  a  quorum,  he  may  choose  to 
have  the  vacancies  made  up  of  other  aliens,  whom 
he  may  suppose  to  be  more  impartial  to  him  than  a 
like  number  of  Englishmen. 

It  is  the  province  of  all  these  juries  to  decide 
exclusively  upon  all  questions  of  fact  submitted  to 
them,  and  in  some  lew  cases  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  law,  as  explained  by  the  judge,  bears  upon 


the  case  in  charge.  Perfectly  free  in  the  exercise 
of  their  duty,  they  are  not  liable  to  be  called  to 
account  even  for  a  wrongful  verdict,  though  in  civil 
suits  any  miscarriage  of  justice  in  consequence  is 
prevented  by  the  power  vested  in  the  judge  to  grant 
a  new  trial  on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  was 
against  the  evidence.  In  criminal  causes,  however, 
there  is  no  appeal  to  a  second  jury ;  points  of  law 
can  be  reserved  for  the  Court  of  Crown  Cases 
reserved,  but  the  only  appeal  from  the  decision  of  a 
jury  as  to  the  facts  lies  to  the  prerogative  of  mercy 
which  is  in  the  crown. 

Not  without  struggle*,  vigorous  and  long-contin- 
ued, have  the  rights  and  privileges  of  jurymen,  and 
with  them  the  fair  name  of  English  justice,  been 
preserved.  Magna  Charta  provided,  in  one  of  its 
most  glorious  chapters,  that  no  free  man  should  be 
tried  by  any  but  his  peers  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
hare  occurred  to  those  who  won  that  great  privi- 
lege that  the  triers  themselves  needed  protection 
also. 

Probably,  until  the  times  of  the  Tudor  princes, 
jurymen  were  not  molested  in  the  discharge  of  their 
functions  ;  they  were  what  they  were  intended  to  be, 
—  the  guardians  of  right,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
causes.  A  practice  sprang  up,  however,  in  Henry 
VIII-'s  reign,  which  was  extended  into  a  regular 
institution  under  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  —  a  practice 
of  calling  jurors  to  personal  account  for  their  ver- 
dicts. Sometimes  the  judges  fined  them  for  giving 
verdicts  contrary  to  what  was  expected  ;  but,  more 
frequently,  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  caused  such 
jurors  to  be  brought  before  it,  when  fine  and  impris- 
onment were  awarded  as  the  sentence  upon  men 
who  had  returned  answer  upon  oath  concerning  the 
questions  submitted  to  them.  One  of  the  most  no- 
torious cases  in  which  the  Star  Chamber  thus  inter- 
fered was  the  case  of  the  jury  which  acquitted  Sir 
Nicholas  Throckmorton,  in  the  second  year  of 
Queen  Mary.  Sir  Nicholas  was  charged  with  high 
treason,  in  having  participated  in  raising  Lady  Jane 
Grey  to  the  throne.  His  defence  haying  been  con- 
ducted by  himself,  with  singular  ability  and  elo- 
quence, the  jury  acquitted  him,  to  the  exceeding 
anger  of  the  court.  On  delivering  their  verdict, 
they  were  forthwith  committed  to  prison  ;  and  eight 
of  them,  when  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber, 
attempting  to  justify  their  conduct,  were  fined,  some 
of  them  a  thousand  marks,  others  as  much  as  two 
thousand  pounds.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  writing  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  says  that  more  often  than  not  ju- 
ries were  only  threatened,  or  dismissed  by  the  Coun- 
cil with  a  reprimand  ;  "  yet  I  have  seen  in  nay  time," 
he  says,  "  out  not  in  the  reign  of  the  king  now 
[Elizabeth],  that  an  inquest,  for  pronouncing  one 
not  guilty  of  treason,  contrary  to  such  evidence  as 
was  brought  in,  were  not  only  imprisoned  for  a 
space,  but  a  large  fine  set  upon  their  heads,  which 
they  were  fain  to  pay  ;  another  inquest,  for  acquit- 
ting another,  besides  paying  a  fine,  were  put  to  open 
ignominy  and  shame.  But  these  doings  were  even 
then  accounted  of  many  for  violent,  tyrannical,  and 
contrary  to  the  liberty  and  custom  of  the  realm  of 
England." 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  interference 
of  the  Star  Chamber,  which  then  acted  in  criminal 
causes  much  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  acts  now  in 
civil  matters,  and  supplemented  the  criminal  law 
with  its  own  judgments  as  occasion  required.  It 
must,  we  fear,  be  confessed  that  jurors  in  those  days 
were  badly  afflicted  with  an  itching  palm,  and  took 
money  for  their  verdicts  ;  just  as  later,  courtiers  and 
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persona  of  influence  above  tlie  king  used  to  take 
money  for  the  procuration  of  pardons.  "  The  jury 
gave  you  no  credit,"  said  Clodius  to  Cicero,  by  way 
of  reproach,  after  a  jury  of  fifty-seven  had  decided 
against  him  by  a  majority  of  seven.  Cicero  said  : 
"  Five-and-twenty  gave  me  credit ;  but  there  were 
two-and-thirty  who  gave  you  no  credit,  for  they  had 
their  money  beforehand  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  was  the  case  of  many  English  juries.  ^Tien 
the  Star  Chamber  was  abolished,  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  Charles  I.,  this  practice  of  fining  jurors  of 
course  ceased ;  and  during  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Protectorate,  we  hear  nothing  of  juries  being  pun- 
ished or  bullied ;  but  on  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.,  the  judges  took  upon  themselves  to  fine  jurors, 
and  even  in  some  cases  to  commit  them.  Keeling, 
Chief-Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  was  so  ready  with 
his  fines,  and  acted  so  arbitrarily  towards  juries,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolution  that  he 
should  be  impeached ;  whereupon  he  requested  to  be 
heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  succeeded  in 
making  his  peace.  The  last  case  in  which  fines  were 
inflicted  upon  juries  happened  in  1670,  when  the 
recorder  of  London,  at  the  instance  of  the  attorney- 
general,  who  bullied  and  abused  a  jury  for  acquit- 
ting two  Quakers  of  a  charge  of  seditious  speech- 
making,  fined  the  jurors  all  round.  Bushed,  the 
foreman,  refused  to  pay ;  and  when  the  case  came 
into  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  on  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  sued  out  by  Bushell,  who  had  been  commit- 
ted for  non-payment,  Chief-Justice  Vaughan,  in  an 
elaborate  judgment,  decided  once  and  forever  that 
the  recorder's  proceedings  had  been  irregular,  and 
that  the  law  of  England  did  not  allow  of  juries  being 
called  in  <[iiestion  lor  their  verdicts.  Of  course,  a 
juryman  is  liable,  as  a  witness  is,  and,  indeed  a*  any 
one  is,  to  an  indictment  for  any  wilful  and  corrupt 
perjury  he  may  commit;  but  since  Bushell's  time, 
a  complete  safeguard  has  been  thrown  around  all 
thote  who  >v  a  true  verdict  give  according  to  the  evi- 
dence." 

It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  butchers  are 
not  allowed  to  sit  on  juries.  The  only  persons  who 
are  exempt  are  peers  of  parliament,  judges,  clergy- 
men, —  whether  of  the  Church  of  England,  Church 
of  Rome,  or  of  dissenting  bodies,  —  sergeants,  barris- 
ters, and  advocates,  actually  practising,  —  attor- 
ney-!, officers  of  the  law,  coroners,  jailers,  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  on  lull  pay,  licensed  pilots,  servants  of  the 
royal  household,  officers  of  customs  and  excise,  high 
constables,  and  parish  clerks.  Formerly  there  were 
other  exempted  persons,  including  the  holders  of 
what  were  called  "  Tyburn  tickets,"  or  certificates 
that  their  possessors  had  prosecuted  to  conviction 
some  offender  against  the  law. 

Challenges,  or  exceptions  to  particular  jurymen, 
are  allowed  to  both  sides  till  two  juries  have  been 
exhausted  ;  the  ground  for  these  challenges  being, 
that  the  persons  objected  to  are  known  to  be  par- 
tial, to  have  had  quarrels  with  the  prisoner,  to  be 
foreigners,  to  be  vehemently  opposed  in  politics  or 
other  matter  to  one  or'  o^her  of  the  parties  to  the 
suit. 

If  a  jury  cannot  agree  upon  a  verdict,  it  must  ul- 
ely  be  discharged  ;  for,  in  criminal  cases  at 
least,  the  whole  twelve  must  be  unanimous,  as  they 
must  also  be  in  civil  causes,  unless  both  sides  agree 
to  take  the  verdict  of  the  majority.  It  is  in.  the 
power,  though  scarcely  in  the  discretion,  of  tho 
judge,  to  punish  a  jury  for  not  agreeing,  by  ordering 
them  to  be  locked  up  in  a  room  without  fire,  and 


without  food  or  bedding,  till  such  time  as  they  do 
agree.     Formerly  this  used  to  be  done,  and 

"  Prisoners  handed  that  jurymen  might  dine." 

The  judge  of  assize  used  also  to  have  the  power,  if  a 
jury  on  circuit  proved  untractable,  to  take  them 
with  him  in  a  rough  cart,  without  springs,  to  each 
remaining  town  on  the  circuit ;  and  i£  by  the  time 
he  reached  the  last  place,  they  had  not  agreed,  to 
shoot  them  out  of  the  cart  into  a  convenient  ditch, 
and  there  leave  them. 


VEGETABLE  HAIRS. 

Among  the  many  objects  of  interest  which  the 
vegetable  kingdom  offers  to  the  microscopist,  one  of 
the  most  varied  and  the  most  universally  distributed 
is  to  be  found  in  what  are  called  hairs,  which  clothe 
the  surface  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  plants  and  trees.  These  hairs  are  appendages 
of,  and  arising  from,  the  skin  or  epidermis  ;  and  al- 
though their  simplest  form  is  that  of  a  single  pro- 
jecting and  elongated  cell,  they  are  more  generally 
composed  of  a  series  of  cells,  often  bearing  at  the 
extremity  a  glandular  protuberance  containing  the 
essential  oil  of  the  plant ;  and  the  variety  of  shapes 
which  they  assume  appears  to  be  almost  unlimited, 
while  the  characteristics  of  many  of  them  are  so 
definitely  marked,  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  determine,  if  not 
the  actual  species,  at  least  the  order  or  family  to 
which  any  specimen  belonged,  from  the  observation 
of  a  single  hair.  The  hair  of  the  Hop-plant,  for  in- 
stance, is  so  unlike  most  other  vegetable  hairs,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  mistake  it. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  some  plants  possess  two 
or  three  varieties  of  hairs,  often  in  close  proximity 
to  each  other.  The  flower  of  the  Snapdragon  has 
single-celled  hairs,  some  terminating  in  a  globular 
gland,  others  in  a  cone-shaped  gland.  The  garden 
na  has  some  hairs  like  a  flattened  rosette  on 
the  top  of  a  tall  stalk,  and  others  breaking  out  on 
all  sides  of  their  entire  length  in  curiously  knotted 
excrescences.  The  hair  of  the  Marigold  consists  of 
a  double  layer  of  elongated  cells,  built  up  one  upon 
another,  and  lying  closely  side  by  side.  The  base 
of  the  hair  of  the  common  Stinging-nettle  contains 
an  irritating  secretion,  which  flows  through  the 
straight  tubular  elongation  till  it  reaches  the  little 
bulb-like  swelling  at  the  extremity  of  the  hair.  This 
is  easily  broken  off  when  touched  by  any  object,  and 
the  acrid  fluid  then  escapes,  and  produces  the  well- 
known  sting. 

Some  hairs  are  forked  or  branched,  like  those  of 
the  Dandelion  and  the  Plane-tree ;  others  consist 
of  a  single  elongated  cell,  like  that  of  the  Cabbage. 
In  the  hair  of  Marvel  of  Peru  tbe  elongation  is 
formed  by  a  chain  of  cells  placed  end  to  end,  and 
connected  by  slender  threads.  In  the  Thistle  and 
the  Groundsel,  the  last  cell  of  the  hair  is  lengthened 
out  to  a  bristle-like  extremity.  On  the  leaves  of 
some  Geraniums  may  be  found  two  kinds  of  hairs, 
the  one  formed  of  a  series  of  three  elongated  cells, 
the  other  a  flattened  disc-like  form  terminating  a 
short  stem  of  three  or  four  cells.  Tbe  branched 
hairs  of  the  Lavender  are  also  intermingled  with 
others  terminating  in  a  glandular  appendage  which 
contains  the  essential  oil  that  gives  to  this  plant  its 
peculiar  odor.  On  the  petal  of  the  Heaqts 
may  be  found-  three  varieties  of  hairs.  The  hairs 
or  spires  of  some  of  the  cactus  tribe  are  like  a 
series  of  spear-heads  placed  one  upon  another.    The 
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Southernwood  hair  is  composed  of  a  chain  of  cells, 
of  which  the  three  lower  form  the  stem  of  the  hair 
while  the  two  upper  are  lengthened  into  lateral 
branches.  The  leaves  of  the  Chrysanthemum  and 
the  Wallflower  also  bear  T-shaped  hairs,  the  former 
springing  from  a  series  of  cells  that  decrease  in  size 
from  the  root  to  the  extremity.  The  hair  of  the 
Tobacco-plant  has  a  two-celled  gland  at  the  ex- 
tremity, containing  the  narcotic  secretion.  The 
hair  of  the  Lobelia  is  like  a  knotted  club ;  others 
assume  a  star-like  appearance,  like  those  of  the 
Hollyhock  and  the  Ivy.  In  the  Geum  we  have 
another  example  of  a  club-shaped  two-celled  hair ; 
while  that  of  the  Bean  has  a  crook -shaped  appear- 
ance. The  flower  of  the  Dead  Nettle  bears  two- 
celled  haii*s,  remarkable  for  the  number  of  knobs 
scattered  over  the  surface ;  a  similar  appearance  is 
presented  by  the  hairs  of  the  Wallflower  and 
Chrysanthemum. 

Many  connecting  links  present  themselves  be- 
tween hairs  and  scales,  such  as  the  stellate  hairs  of 
the  Deutzia  scabra,  which  a  good  deal  resemble  those 
within  the  air-chambers  of  the  yellow  Water  Lily. 
The  cuticle,  of  the  Ice-plant  is  covered  with  hairs 
that  have  the  appearance  of  frozen  dew-drops,  and 
consist  of  very  large  oval-shaped  cells,  which  lie  de- 
tached from  one  another  upon  the  surface  of  the 
cuticle. 

As  we  have  probably  said  enough  to  draw  the 
attention  of  young  microscopists  to  this  interesting 
branch  of  research,  we  need  only  add  that  vegetable 
hairs  are  easily' preserved  in  weak  spirit,  while  some 
retain  their  natural  appearance  very  fairly  in  Canada 
Balsam. 
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THE  MORALITY  OF  GREAT  MEN. 

Success  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  so  often 
been  achieved  unscrupulously  and  used  badly,  that 
cynical  persons  may  be  tempted  to  ask  whether  any 
great  men  have  ever  been  thoroughly  moral.  No 
doubt  they  constantly  have  a  conscience  of  their 
own,  and  conform  more  or  less  regularly  to  its  in- 
junctions ;  but  what  is  thought  is,  that  the  whole 
moral  code  of  hcroie  personages  is  laxer  than  that 
which  obtains  among  their  Liliputian  contempora- 
ries. A  certain  school  of  philosophers  even  become 
indignant  with  anybody  who  pokes  too  inquisitively 
into  the  privacy  of  the  illustrious  dead,  to  see  wheth- 
er or  not  they  conformed  strictly  to  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. Surely,  they  hint,  men  of  genius  are 
not  to  be  tested  by  the  Ten  Commandments.  They 
consider  such  invidious  criticism  as  a  sort  of  discred- 
itable snuffing  about  in  the  dirty  places  of  the  past, 
and  the  "  doggeries"  is  a  term  invented  by  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  to  express  his  disgust  at  the  people  who  rake 
up  scandals  about  the  moral  conduct  of  great  men. 
It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  how  very  slight  importance 
posterity  attaches  to  certain  of  their  failings ;  even 
where  similar  default  on  the  part  of  the  living  would 
not  be  easily  tolerated.  When  men  arrive  at  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  eminence  and  power,  the  world 
seems  to  throw  aside  its  usual  tape  and  measure,  and 
to  take  down  from  the  shelf  exceptional  standards  of 
morality  by  which  to  indge  them.  Famous  mon- 
archs,  statesmen,  generals,  and  to  some  extent  fa- 
mous authors  too,  are  dealt  with  on  broader  and 
larger  principles  than  ordinary.  Historians  do  not 
set  themselves  to  praise  or  condemn  them  according 
as  they  were  faithful  or  unfaithful  to  their  wives,  or 
with  reference  to  their  veracity,  or  any  other  quality 
which  in  private  life  is  so  rigidly  canvassed.     Any- 


body who  reaches  the  position  of  a  Napoleon,  a 
Duke  of  Wellington,  or  a  Cavour,  is  estimated  irre- 
spectively of  the  cardinal  virtues.  The  more  he 
falls  short  of  great  notoriety,  the  more  fiercely  his 
personal  deficiencies  are  blamed,  till,  when  Ave  come 
down  to  those  who  in  station  and  influence  are  on  a 
level  with  ourselves,  we  fall  back  into  our  former 
moral  method,  and  begin  again  to  regard  temperance, 
soberness,  and  chastity  as  matters  of  primary  impor- 
tance. This  laxity  is  most  of  all  shown  in  our  judg- 
ment of  great  diplomatic  or  political  successes.  We 
admire,  and  quote  as  great,  the  man  who  has  pro- 
duced a  great  event,  without  pausing  to  reflect  strict- 
ly whether  he  acquired  his  ends  by  treachery  or  dis- 
simulation or  lying.  Perhaps,  if  the  nature  of  the 
means  he  used  was  strongly  pressed  upon  us,  we  should 
admit  that  they  were  indefensible.  Still,  we  soon  re- 
turn to  our  old  position  of  admiring  the  end,  and  for- 
getting all  that  constituted  the  means.  Whether  or 
not  Cavour  told  falsehoods  to  Napoleon  III.,  or  Napo- 
leon III.  to  the  French  Assembly  before  his  coup 
d'etat,  are  questions  about  which  those  do  not  trouble 
themselves,  who,  looking  to  the  results  obtained,  re- 
gard the  one  as  the  greatest  of  modern  Italians,  the 
other  as  the  greatest  of  modern  French,  politicians. 
Cavour  will  go  down  to  future  times  as  the  -bold 
political  gamester  who  staked  the  unity  of  Italy  on 
a  happy  throw,  and  won  it.  And  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon would  be  forgiven  the  dishonesty  of  his  coup 
d'etat,  even  by  French  journalists,  if  he  succeeded 
in  milking  France  the  mistress  of  the  Continent. 
Possibly  it  may  be  true  that  most  famous  statesmen 
have  been  liars,  on  an  emergency.  What  King 
David  said  in  haste  about  his  species,  he  might  have 
said  upon  reflection  about  monarchs  and  diplomat- 
ists, —  himself  included.  There  have  been,  of 
course,  exceptions  ;  but  no  candid  critic  can  admit 
that  scrupulousness,  honesty,  and  unflinching  verac- 
ity have  been  common  characteristics  among  the 
great  notabilities  and  leaders  of  the  past. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  shocking  to  think  that  an  ac- 
cusation so  sweeping  should  stand  any  chance  of  be- 
ing even  approximately  true,  but  it  seems  still  more 
shocking  that  history  should  make  so  little  of  all  the 
vices  and  immoralities  of  its  heroes.  At  first  sight 
it  appears  as  if  society,  by  such  untoward  leniency 
to  wicked  men,  placed  itself  in  a  dilemma.  Either, 
one  might  argue,  morality  does  not  really  matter  so 
much  as  society  pretends,  or  else  it  is  most  deplora- 
ble that  irregularities  and  crimes  should  be  publicly 
condoned  wholesale.  If  morality  means  anything  at 
all,  we  have  no  business,  we  shall  be  told,  to  weigh 
famous  characters  with  false  weights.  Intemperance 
or  unchasliiy  are  vital  questions  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  Brown  and  Jones,  and  they  cannot  have 
been  a  bagatelle  in  Caesar  or  Alexander.  Is  it  only 
when  we  get  to  the  case  of  notabilities  that  we  are 
immediately  to  find  out  that  flesh  is  weak,  and  must 
not  be  too  severely  scrutinized  ?  All  at  once  we 
are  willing  to  make  allowances.  Kings,  emperors, 
and  statesmen,  we  suddenly  discover,  have  special 
temptations.  And  thus  the  nioralist,  when  he  be- 
comes an  historian,  ceases  to  be  a  moralist  altogeth- 
er. No  doubt  such  contrarieties  in  our  system  of 
criticism  stand  in  need  of  explanation.  They  are, 
as  we  have  observed,  at  first  sight  inconsistent  and 
unintelligible.  There  is,  however,  something  to  be 
advanced  in  their  favor;  and  though  we  are  far 
from  saying  that  an  increase  of  moral  severity  on  the 
part  of  historians  would  not  be  a  benefit  to  the 
world,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  will  be  found  that  his- 
tory could  hardly  be  written  at  all  except  on  princi- 
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pies  somewhat  akin  to  those  of  which  strict  ethical 
judges  seem  to  have  a  title  to  complain. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered  what  are 
the  paramount  interests  of  society  with  respect  to 
the  historical  examination  and  criticism  of  the  lives 
of  great  or  powerful  people.  Society  is  principally 
concerned  with  the  question  whether,  on  the  whole, 
their  vast  opportunities  have  been  employed  for  the 
general  happiness  of  the  community.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter that  touches  mankind  more  nearly  than  the 
problem  whether  or  not  the  private  conduct  of  such 
persons  has  been  sinful  or  the  reverse.  The  domestic 
vices  of  the  great,  when  they  become  notorious  and 
flagrant,  are  public  evils,  because  they  are  an  injury 
done  to  the  cause  of  virtue  ;  but  they  are  far  less 
of  public  evils  than  bad  government,  or  tyranny,  or 
persecution.  Nero's  bestialities  would  have  been  of 
minor  consequence  to  the  race,  if  life  had  not  be- 
come insecure  under  h'13  rule ;  and,  at  the  present 
moment,  whenever  it  can  be  shown  that  his  cruelties 
affected  only  the  select  few,  and  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  Roman  people  were  happy  and  thriving  un- 
der him,  a  democratic  age  would  soon  consent  to 
treat  even  his  persecution  of  Christians  and  of  sena- 
tors as  a  peccadillo.  The  first  thing  needed  is  to 
protect  the  multitude  who  are  weak  against  the 
mercilessness  and  rapacity  of  the  strong.  History 
feels  this,  and  though  it  has  generally  been  written 
in  the  interest  of  the  educated,  rather  than  of  the 
lower  classes,  still,  the  canon  it  applies  is  meant  to 
be  a  broad  one,  and  kings  and  statesmen  are  con- 
demned or  praised  according  as  they  are  thought 
to  have  rendered  those  dependent  on  their  tender 
mercies  happy  or  unhappy.  And  posterity,  accord- 
ingly, when  it  discusses  the  character  and  post  hu- 
mous reputation  of  a  conqueror  or  a  king,  visits  with 
its  severest  censure  those  who  have  been  guilty  of 
lawless  violence  or  cruelty.  Did  he  plunder  or 
ravish,  and  how  many  people  did  he  pot  to  death  J 
were  his  subjects  miserable  during  his  reign  ?  —  such 
are  the  broad  inquiries  it  makes  about  the  famous 
great  men  in  former  times.  It  is  of  the  most  serious 
consequence  to  the  world  that  those  who  have  un- 
limited power  should  use  it  well.  History  is  soci- 
ety's weapon  of  defence  against  the  powerful ;  and 
a  primary,  though  unconscious,  instinct  of  self-pres- 
ervation leads  us,  in  criticising  the  past,  to  attach 
the  utmost  weight  to  such  vices  and  detects  as  would 
be  wholly  intolerable  in  the  present.  In  compari- 
son with  these  transcendent  questions,  little  curiosi- 
ties and  scandals  about  vices  of  a  private  sort  are 
trivial,  or  beside  the  mark.  What  one  cares  chiefly 
to  know  is  whom  a  tyrant  beheaded,  or  how  many 
men  he  sacrificed  in  a  campaign  :  not  to  how  many 
women  he  had  made  love.  His  illegitimate  children, 
his  bottles  of  wine,  his  gambling  tastes,  unless  his 
conduct  was  in  open  defiance  of  all  decency  and 
decorum,  are  things  about  which  posterity  troubles 
its  head  very  little.  It  is  not  affected  by  them,  nor 
is  its  own  existence  and  comfort  dependent  on  its 
success  in  frightening  great  men  into  domestic  vir- 
tue. History,  in  a  word,  does  not  write  its  criti- 
cisms from  a  domestic  point  of  view.  It  does  not 
excuse  Robespierre  because  he  was  chaste,  nor 
refuse  to  recognize  the  political  genius  of  Talleyrand 
because  of  his  amours,  his  lies,  and  his  devotion  to 
himself. 

History  has,  indeed,  scarcely  got  at  its  command 
the  resources  which  would  enable  it  to  act  on  any 
different  plan.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  society 
would  not  lose  far  more  than  it  gained  by  a  system 
of  rigid  scrutiny  into  the  private  vices  and  virtues 


of  the  dead.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  few  who 
outrage  all  propriety,  it  is  not  easy  for  the  outside 
world  to  know  much  about  a  man's  inner  life.  We 
are  at  the  mercy  of  rumor  and  gossip,  and  all  of  us 
know  by  every-day  experience  how  monstrous  is  the 
inaccuracy  of  scandal-mongers  when  great  reputa- 
tions are  at  stake.  As  common  report  could  not  be 
trusted,  history,  if  it  were  to  attempt  to  turn  itself 
into  a  tribunal  of  pure  ethical  criticism,  would  soon 
descend  to  the  level  of  private  chronicles  and  scan- 
dalous historiettes,  and  alternate  between  piquant 
truth  and  gross  libel.  Its  real  work,  however,  is 
not  to  educate  the  rising  generation  in  moral  virtue, 
but  to  educate  it  in  political  virtue,  to  show  by  ex- 
ample and  illustration  what  merits  and  demerits 
affect  the  progress  of  countries  and  races  on  a  large 
scale,  and  only  to  touch  private  affairs  when  they 
are  inextricably  interwoven  with  public.  There  is, 
of  course,  one  way  in  which  this  limit  must  be  often 
transgressed..  In  the  delineation  of  the  character  of 
great  men  it  is  desirable  to  be  complete  and  accu- 
rate, and  anything  that  throws  light  on  their  nature 
or  habits  is  so  much  valuable  matter  for  the  future. 
But  when  all  this  matter  has  been  collected  and 
aided  to  the  great  man's  biography,  history  and 
popular  feeling  come  back  again  to  the  broadest 
standard,  and  weigh  him,  not  by  his  conjugal  or 
parental  excellences,  but  by  his  merits  as  a  public 
man.  No  heresy,  however,  can  be  so  mischievous 
as  that  which  teaches  that  there  is,  for  different  de- 
grees of  genius,  a  different  moral  code.  Moral  dis- 
tinctions are  a  barrier  erected  by  society  between 
itself  and  danger,  and  are  assiduously  inculcated  by 
legislators  and  educators  to  that  end  ;  and  this  bar- 
rier is  nowhere  needed  more  than  in  the  case  of 
genius.  Great  intellectual  or  material  strength,  un- 
accompanied by  moral  sensibility,  is  an  enemy  to 
mankind's  happiness,  quite  as  much  as  a  wild  beast 
is  to  the  repose  of  an  African  village.  For  society 
to  treat  genius  and  power  as  if  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  ethical  rules,  is  to  abandon  ethical  rules 
where  they  are  most  imperatively  wanted.  All  eth- 
ical rules,  however,  are  not  alike,  nor  are  they  all 
of  equal  moment  in  the  eyes  of  an  historian.  His- 
torians have  principally,  if  not  solely,  to  do  with 
such  of  them  as  constitute  a  safeguard  to  the  world 
against  the  aberrations  of  the  powerful.  They  can 
afford  to  pass  over  others  cavalierly;  but  there  is  a 
portion  of  the  moral  law  which  they  should  enforce 
as  inflexibly  in  the  case  of  the  great  as  in  the  case 
of  the  small. 


LACE. 

Somebody  has  said  there  is  nothing  new  but 
what  has  once  been  old,  —  and  assuredly  the  ca- 
price of.  Fashion  in  our  own  time  has  justified  the 
saying.  What  revivals  have  we  not  seen  in  these 
days  of  change  ?  Etruscan  jewelry,  Roman  jewelry, 
Pompadour  skirts,  taste  for  red  hair,  medievalism 
in  furniture  and  architecture  ;  and  perhaps,  if  we 
had  the  Journal  des  Modes  of  Nineveh  or  Babylon 
in  the  days  of  Salmanassar,  one  might  discover  a 
precedent  for  the  latest  fashion  in  bonnets  out,  —  that 
which  places  it  on  the  nose.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  characterize  the  caprices  of  that  mutable  author- 
ity Fashion  more  Truly  than  Voltaire  has  done  in 
the  following  vivid  lines  :  — 

"  Kile  est  une  deesse  inconstante,  incommode, 
Bizarre  dans  ses  goats,  folle  en  ses  ornements,' 
Qui  parait,  fuit,  revient  et  renait  en  tout  temps  : 
Protee  etait  sou  pere,  et  son  nom  est  la  Mode." 

Why  is  there  not  a  museum  devoted  to  a  collec- 
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tion  of  articles  of  the  feminine  toilet,  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  and  beginning  with  the  wives 
of  the  Pharaohs,  —  the  earliest  Known  period  of 
civilization  ?  for  savages  have  dressed  pretty  much 
alike  all  over  the  world.  Why  should  we  not  see 
arrayed  in  goodly  series,  —  according  to  the  march 
of  ages,  —  all  the  little  arts  and  artifices  which  have 
supplied  the  armory  of  beauty  with  the  means  of 
conquest  ? 

"  The  powder,  patches,  and  the  pins, 
The  ribbon,  jewels,  and  the  rings, 
The  lace,  the  paint,  and  all  the  things 
That  make  up  all  their  magazines." 

It  would  be  as  interesting  as  a  museum  of  artil- 
lery, and  excite  a  good  deal  more  commotion  in 
some  quarters.  As  to  which  comparison  the  ladies 
may  retort  that  woman  is  not  more  changeable  in 
the  choice  of  her  implements  of  warfare  thaii  man 
in  his,  and  that  when  men  can  make  up  their  minds 
as  to  what  form  of  armor-plated  ship  they  prefer  to 
sink  each  other  in,  or  as  to -whether  the  Snider  rifle, 
the  Chassepot,  or  the  Zundnadel  is  the  prettiest 
instrument  for  taking  each  other's  lives  away,  then 
they  may  begin  to  direct  heavy  sarcasms  at  the 
fugitive  form  of  the  bonnet. 

Amid  all  the  revivals  in  matters  of  feminine 
attire,  the  re-adoption  of  lace  strikes  us  as  one  of  the 
most  elegant  and  defensible.  It  is  the  most  subtle, 
graceful,  and  aerial  of  human  fabrics,  and  it  is  a 
manufacture  in  which  the  delicate  fingers  of  woman 
have  almost  a  complete  monopoly.  Lace,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  had  become  quite  a  thing 
of  the  past,  as  obselete  almost  as  chain-mail  and 
bows  and  arrows.  Ladies  are  still  living  who  re- 
member with  unspeakable  feelings  of  anguish  and 
remorse  how  they  used,  when  in  short  clothes,  to 
dress  their  dolls  up  in  the  finest  Alencon  point. 
Lace,  rotting  in  old  family  wardrobes,  was  given 
away  to  servants  and  dependants,  and  bestowed 
upon  children  for  the  toilet  of  their  dolls,  as  of 
less  value  than  plain  muslin.  It  was  out  of  fashion. 
Douglas  Jerrold  has  given  us  the  History  of  a  Feather. 
If  we  could  but  have  the  History  of  the  sen- 
sations of  a  rare  piece  of  Venice  or  Alencon  point- 
lace,  which  might  perhaps  have  been  on  the  neck 
of  Queen  Anne,  nay,  even  on  the  ruff'  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  it  first  found  itself  out  of  fashion, 
they  must  almost  have  equalled  the  bitterness  of 
spirit  of  the  great  diamond  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
picked  up  on  the  field  of  Nancy,  and  sold  by  a 
German  Landsknecht  as  a  piece  of  glass.  It  was 
the  French  Revolution,  which  has  so  many  sins  to 
answer  for,  that  upset  and  dethroned  the  dynasty 
of  fine  lace  fabrics.  Lace  fell  with  the  Bourbons 
and  the  old  order  of  things,  and  no  foreign  nation 
made  a  stand  in  its  favor.  All  over  the  civilized 
world  the  form  and  fashion  of  feminine  trimmings 
have  long  followed  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience 
to  the  sqissors  of  the  dressmakers  of  the  Rue  Saint 
Denis  or  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  ;  and  gauze  and  the 
guillotine,  India  muslin  and  Robespierre,  had  a 
synchronous  supremacy  in  the  French  capital. 

It  was,  however,  the  adoption  of  the  classic  style 
in  female  dress,  the  scanty  drapery  of  the  Muses 
and  the  Graces  suiting  ill  with  the  old  stiff'  point- 
laces,  but  in  harmony  with  the  Brutus  style  of 
oratory  of  the  Assembhte  Colistituante,  and  the 
Plutarchian  heroism  of  Madame  Roland,  which  was 
the  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  lace  from  the 
toilet.  Doctor  Johnson,  had  he  by  prophetic  in- 
stinct been  aware  of  the  association  of  revolution- 
ary ideas  with  the  decline  of  lace,  would  certainly 


never  have  declaimed  against  it  in  the  way  he  did 
to  Mrs.  Piozzi.  "  A  Brussels  trimming,  madam," 
he  said,  "  is  like  bread  sauce  ;  it  takes  away  the 
glow  of  color  from  the  gown,  and  gives  you  nothing 
instead  of  it ;  but  sauce  was  invented  to  heighten 
the  flavor  of  our  food,  and  trimming  is  an  ornament 
to  the  manteau,  or  it  is  nothing."  Mrs.  Palliser, 
however,  who  has  written  a  delightful  book  on  the 
history  of  lace,  observes  with  proper  contempt,  "  a 
man  whose  culinary  ideas  did  not  soar  higher  than 
bread  sauce  could  scarcely  pronounce  on  point." 

But  perhaps  the  temporary  eclipse  of  lace  was  a 
judgment  passed  upon  it  for  the  extravagance  to 
which  it  had  enticed  both  men  and  women  for 
about  three  centuries.  Ladies  were  so  passionately 
devoted  to  it,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
that  they  could  not  rest  in  their  graves  without  it. 
AVho  does  not  know  the  lines  of  Pope  about  Mrs. 
Oldfield,  the  actress  ? 

*  Odious  !  in  woollen  !  'twould  a  saint  provoke, 
("Were  the  last  words  which  poor  Narcissa  spoke.) 
No,  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs  and  shade  my  lifeless  face. 

'One  would  not  sure  be  frightful  when  one  '%  dead  : 
And,  Betty,  give  these  cheeks  a  little  red." 

Mrs.  Oldfield,  indeed,  was  an  enthusiast  about  lace ; 
she  bought  and  treasured  a  fine  statuette  in  ivory 
by  Grinling  Gibbons,  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  for 
the  beauty  alone  of  its  lace  Vandyke  collar.  And 
previous  to  her  interment  in  Westminster  Abbey 
she  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  in  a 
very  fine  Brussels  lace  hood,  a  Holland  shift  with  a 
tucker  of  double  ruffles,  and  a  pair  of  new  kid 
gloves.  Mrs.  Oldfield,  however,  was  not  singular  in 
her  desires :  in  those  days  it  was  the  prevailing 
fashion  of  all  fine  people  to  be  buried  in  their  best 
clothes.  The  Due  de  Luynes  writes  in  his  Memoirs  : 
"  The  Cure  of  Saint  Sulpice  related  to  me  the 
fashion  in  which  the  Duke  of  Alva  (who  died  in 
Paris  in  1739)  was  by  his  own  will  interred.  A 
shirt  of  the  finest  Holland,  trimmed  with  new  point- 
lace  ;  a  new  coat  of  Vardez  cloth,  embroidered  in 
silver ;  a  new  wig  ;  his  cane  in  the  right,  his  sword 
in  the  left,  of  his  coffin."  At  Palermo,  in  the  cata- 
combs of  the  Capuchin  convent,  which  have  the 
quality  of  preserving  the  dead,  you  may  look  inside 
coffins  through  glass  lids,  and  sec  grisly  mummies, 
with  painted  faces,  robed  in  the  finest  of  raiment 
tricked  out  with  lace  ;  and  at  Quedlinburg,  the 
shrivelled  parchment  form  of  the  once  beautiful  but 
frail  Aurora  von  Kbningsmarck  still  lies  in  her  coffin, 
swathed  in  folds  of  lace  of  immense  value.  Accord- 
ing to  her  last  directions,- no  expense  of  point  d'.ln- 
gleierre,  Malines,  or  guipure,  was  to  be  spared  for 
the  adornment  of  her  worthless  body,  while  the 
jewels  she  has  about  her  Avould  form  a  little  for- 
tune. 

But  even  before  this  the  use  or  abase  of  lace  had 
declined,  from  the  extravagance  it  had  reached  in 
the  days  of  William  and  Mary  and  Queen  Anne, 
for  Postlethwait  in  his  Dictionary  of  Comn: 
published  in  17GG,  writes,  "  'Tis  but  a  few  years 
since  England  expended  upon  foreign  lace  and 
linen  not  less  than  two  millions  yearly.  As  lace  in 
particular  is  the  manufacture  of  nuns,  our  British 
ladies  may  as  well  endow  monasteries  at  wear 
Flanders  lace,  for  these  Popish  nuns  are  maintained 
by  Protestant  institutions." 

'  Protestant  Postlethwait  !  Who  would  have 
thought  that  Protestantism  would  have  had  a  quar- 
rel with  foreign  lace  on  religious  grounds  ?  Yet 
lace  has  always  been  largely  manufactured  by  Ital- 
ian and  Spanish  nuns,  and  the  elaborate  workman- 
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ship  they  put  into  copes  and  albs  and  altar-cloths 
has  never  been  surpassed.  English  ladies,  travelling 
on  the  Continent  not  long  ago,  were  "well  aware  of 
this  fact,  and  used  in  Italy  to  be  eager  in  hunting 
after  old  church  lace  in  secret  corners ;  and  they 
would  mix  up  every  kind  of  texture  and  lace  of 
every  age  together,  — ~point  coupe  of  the  fifteenth, 
and  Alencon  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  late 
Count  of  Syracuse  used  to  say,  "  The  English  ladies 
buy  a  scrap  of  lace  as  a  souvenir  of  every  town  they 
pa«s  through  till  they  reach  Naples,  then  sew  it  on 
their  dresses,  and  make  a  grand  toilet  of  the  whole 
to  honor  our  first  ball  at  Academia  Xobile." 

But  even  in  1778  lace,  however,  was  abundantly 
used,  and  'especially  at  christenings,  as  one  poor 
babe  found  to  her  cost,  for  the  infant  daughter  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  CI:  enveloped 

in  such  a  mountain  of  it  when  she  was  christened, 
with  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte  standing 
sponsors,  that  she  fainted ;  the  duchess,  her  mother, 
observed  the  state  of  the  infant,  but  would  not  dis- 
turb the  majesty  of  a  royal  christening,  and  when 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  gave  back  the  infant 
to  her  norse,  he  remarked  it  was  the  quietest  child 
he  had  ever  held.  The  poor  babe,  indeed,  was 
very  quiet,  for  it  died  shortly  afterwards  —  of  lace. 

Perhaps  the  times  of  William  and  Mary  were  the 
most  prodigal  of  all  in  the  wearing  of  this  expensive 
texture,  —  the  taste  being  probably  set  by  the  sov- 
ereigns, who  acquired  it  in  Flanders,  the  great  lace- 
producing  country.  The  effigies  of  William  and 
Mary  in  Westminster  Abbey  were  adorned  with  re- 
markably fine  lace ;  Queen  Mary's  tucker  and  double 
sleeves  being  of  the  finest  raised  Venice  point,  and 
King  William  was  magnificent  with  a  rich  lace  cra- 
vat and  ruffles.  William  III.  was.  indeed,  a  terrific 
consumer  of  lace,  and  his  lace-bills  are  something 
incommensurable;  lace  for  twenty-four  of  his  night- 
shirts cost  499/.  lO.s-.,  and  he  spent  on  an  average 
more  than  2,000/.  a  year  in  lace.  But  if  we  were  to 
go  through  all  the  variations  of  expenditure  and 
fashions  of  lace  of  the  various  sovereigns,  we  should 
have  to  write  a  disquisition  oft  history.  For  with 
what  a  crowd  of  associations  is  not  lace  connected, 
and  what  a  mass  of  obsolete  expressions  and  articles 
of  apparel  arises  to  the  memory  and  to  the  eye,  when 
we  speak  of  it.  Have  we  not  passement,  cut-work, 
drawn-work,  erown  lace,  bone  la?e,  Spanish  chain, 
byas,  parchment,  pillow,  billament,  diamond  lace, 
point  tresse  ?  Do  we  not  think  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
or  the  Archduchess  Isabella  Clara  Eugene,  regent  of 
the  Low  Countries,  with  their  heads  jammed  tight  in 
the  centre  of  that  wonderful  circular  starched  gossa- 
mer shield  of  lace  in  three  folds,  called  the  three-piled 
ruff.  With  what  denouncing  anger  did  the  prelates 
of  the  next  reign  thunder  against  this  monstrous 
invention.  "  Fashion,"  cried  King,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, James  I.'s  favorite  preacher,  "  has  brought  in 
deep  ruffs  and  shallow  rufl's,  thick  ruffs  and  thin 
rufi's,  double  ruffs  and  no  ruffs.  When  the  Judge  of 
the  quick  and  the  dead  shall  appear,  he  will  not 
know  those  who  have  so  defaced  the  fashion  he  hath 
created."  And  another  good  bishop,  Hall  of  Exeter, 
in  denouncing  the  fashions  of  the  times,  associated 
lace-wearing  with  face-painting,  and  cried,  "  Hear 
this,  ye'  plaister-faced  Jezabels  ;  if  ye  will  not  leave 
off  your  daubs  and  your  washes,  heaven  will  one  day 
wash  them  off  with  fire  and  brimstone  !  "  But  even 
men,  then,  Ben  Jonson  said,  thought  nothing  of 
"  turning  four  or  five  hundred  acres  of  land  into  two 
or  three  trunks  of  apparel."  Twenty-five  yards  of 
fine  lace  were  required  to  edge  a  ruff,  without  count- 


ing the  ground  of  lace  squares  or  cut-work.  After 
the  ruff  we  have  the  gorget,  —  the  ruff  cut  away  in 
front  and  standing  up  stiff  behind,  like  a  screen 
to  the  head  to  prevent  draughts,  then  the  falling  col- 
lar, the  Vandyke  collar  of  Charles  I.,  with  its  geomet- 
rical elaborate  pattern,  the  whisks,  falling  bands, 
rebatoes,  ruffles,  &c.,  about  each  of  which  a  little 
treatise  might  be  written.  For  the  apparel  pro- 
claims the  age  as  well  as  the  man  and  the  woman. 

The  dainty  use  of  lace  by  man  is,  we  imagine,  a 
thing  altogether  impossible  for  the  future ;  but  wo- 
man has  taken  to  it  again  with  ardor,  and  we  imag- 
ine the  lace  display  of  the  products  of  Brussels  and 
Alencon,  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1867  would  have 
rivalled,  if  not  surpassed,  in  elegance  and  magnifi- 
cence any  that  might  have  been  made  in  bygone 
times.  The  show  of  Brussels  lace  was  astonishing  ; 
the  fine  folds  of  gossamer  tissue  interwoven  with  del- 
icate tracery  of  outlines  of  roses  and  carnations, 
looked  as  though  woven  by  the  tiny  fingers  of  fairies, 
out  of  the  impalpable  hair  of  the  dandelion  or  fila- 
ments of  vapor,  while  the  Alencon  lace  presented  a 
harmony  of  rich  broidery  and  airiest  tissue  which 
was  equally  wonderful.  Brussels  lace  is  too  well 
known  in  England  to  detain  us ;  but  the  Alencon 
lace,  which  our  Nottingham  lace-makers  call  point 
of  Lincoln,  is  an  ambitious  rival,  which,  in  these 
gaudy  days  of  the  second  empire,  is  outrunning  its 
more  modest  competitor,  and  is  less  familiar  to  us. 
Both  in  18G7and  in  1S55,  there  were  magni 

tyed  in  the  Paris  Exhibitions,  entirely  made 
of  Alencon  lace  ;  one  of  these  was  valued  at  £8,000. 
Point  d* Alencon  is  made  wholly  by  hand,  worked 
with  the  finest  of  needles  on  parchment  patterns  in 
rwards  united  together  by  invisible  seams. 
Formerly  it  required  eighteen  different  hands  to 
complete  a  single  piece  of  Alencon  lace  ;  these  are 
now  reduced  to  twelve,  —  the  pi/jueuse,  the  tra- 
ceuse,  the  rcseleiisc,  the  retnplisseuset  the  fondeuse, 
very  special  workwoman  having  a  name  from 
the  portion  of  the  work  she  performs.  The  whole 
design  is  engraved  on  a  copper-plate,  then  printed 
of!' upon  pieces  of  green  parchment  ten  inches  long, 
each  numbered  in  a  given  order.  The  pattern  is 
pricked  upon  the  parchment  by  the  piqueuse ;  then 
comes  the  traceus**,  who  traces  the  pattern  of  the 
parchment  with  thread  upon  a  piece  of  coarse  linen 
stitched  to  the  parchment ;  next  comes  the  re'xelcuse, 
who  makes  the  ground  netting  of  the  lace  ;  then  the 
-'corLer  takes  it  in  hand,  and  so  on.  When  the 
lace  is  completed  on  the  pattern,  it  is  a  work  of  great 
delicacy  to  cut  the  finished  lace  off  from  it  with  a 
sharp  razor,  and  none  but  the  head  of  the  fabric  is 
intrusted  with  this.  Then  comes  the  joining  togeth- 
er of  the  pieces.  The  last  operation  of  all  is  per- 
formed by  the  ajicoteuse,  who  polishes  up  the  flower 
with  an  instrument  called  an  aficot. 

But  we  would  have  our  readers  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Court,  and  patronize  our  home-made 
lace,  in  which  Devonshire,  formerly  called  the  land 
of  bone-lace  and  cider,  is  favorably  distinguished.  It 
is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  the  wife  of  a  South.Devon- 
shire  peasant  busy  over  bobbin-lace  at  her  door  in 
summer-time,  and  adding  a  very  grateful  sum  to 
the  slender  wages  of  her  husband  by  the  nimble 
play  of  her  fingers ;  it  has  its  pictorial  aspect,  as 
Cowper  has  seen  :  — 

■  Yon  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store, 
Content  though  ra-.-an,  and  cheerful  if  not  gay, 
Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  livelong  day, 
Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light." 
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In  another  passage,  also,  Cowper  has  a  pleasing 
description  of  lace-making  with  the  needle,  the 
manufacturer  of  lace  having  evidently  attracted  his 
simple  fancy :  — 

"  And  here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  task, 
The  pattern  grows,  the  well-depicted  flower, 
Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn, 
Unfolds  its  bosom  ;  buds  and  leaves  and  sprigs, 
And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  dispersed, 
Follow  the  nimble  fingers  of  the  fiiir  — 
A  wreath  that  cannot  fade,  of  flowers  that  blow  ♦ 

With  most  success  when  all  besides  decay." 

And  those  who  have  any  sympathy  with  Cowper's 
simple  tastes  and  innocent  heart  will,  no  doubt,  feel 
a  pleasure  in  spending  their  lace-money  so  as  to 
give  prolonged  existence  to  the  scenes  which  pleased 
his  eye  and  fixed  his  fancy,  in  wearing  Honiton 
or  other  home-made  lace,  which  may  be  found 
exquisite  enough,  in  spite  of  the  superior  elegance 
of  the  Brussels,  and  richer  magnificence  of  the 
Alencon. 
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THE  ART  OF  ADVERTISING. 
NcrnrxG  seems  easier  than  to  put  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  paper,  but  nothing  is  more  difficult  than 
to  put  the  thing  advertised  into  the  public  mind. 
There  are  advertisements  and  advertisements, — 
those  which  are  read  by  the  eye  and  forgotten,  and 
those  which  are  seized  hold  of  by  the  mind.  To 
put  in  practice  the  latter  method  may  be  considered 
a  fine  art.  When  we  take  up  the  advertising  col- 
umns of  a  daily  or  weekly  paper,  —  we  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  class  of  advertisers  who  seek 
to  force  their  wares  upon  the  public  by  the  mere 
force  of  iteration  and  large  capitals.  This  is  the 
lowest  and  meanest  form  of  the  art,  if  it  may  be 
called  art  at  all.  Such  advertisers  go  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  scandal-monger  :  "  Throw  enough  dirt, 
and  some  of  it  is  sure  to  stick."  '»  Robinson's  Gents' 
Pants  "  are  hung  up  in  print  in  the  advertising  col- 
umns one  above  another,  just  as  they  art;  bodily 
hung  up  outside  the  glaring  shop-front  in  the  New 
Cut.  Other  advertisers  will  have  their  announce- 
ments set  up  in  a  diagonal  form,  and  even  the 
trick  of  having  the  letters  inverted  is  sometimes 
resorted  to  in  order  to  attract  Special  attention. 
We  question  whether  these  tricks,  however,  accom- 
plish the  main  purpose  of  the  advertiser,  —  to  fix 
the  advertisement  in  the  public  mind.  By  far  the 
best  adapted  for  this  purpose  are  what  may  be 
called  interrogative  advertisements.  A  few  years 
ago,  for  instance,  there  was  a  general  impression 
that,  if  a  man  wanted  a  patent  safety  safe,  there 
was  but  one  man  in  the  world  who  could  furnish 
the  article.  But  one  fine  morning  the  walls  and 
hoardings  of  the  town,  even  the  pavements,  were 
inscribed  with  the  question,  "  Who  's ?  "  What- 
ever the  pedestrian  might  be  thinking  about,  this 
query  challenged  his  attention  wherever  he  looked. 

Of  course,  it  set  him  thinking  who could  be. 

He  asked  his  friends,  but  no  one  was  wiser  than 
himself.  Presently,  after  the  town  had  chewed 
over  the  query,  the  words,  "  Fire,  fire !  Thieves, 
thieves ! "  were  added  to  the  announcement.  It 
was  now  plain  that  an  ingenious  safe-maker  had 
thus  cleverly  introduced  himself  to  public  notice. 
The  acting  manager  of  a  London  theatre  wrote  a 
book  about  advertising  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  he 
greatly  enlarged  our  ideas  with  respect  to  the  art. 
The  question,  What  is  the  best  medium  for  an  ad- 
vertisement ?  never  troubled  him,  inasmuch  as  he 
considered  any  and  every  object  on  which  he  could 


stick  one  was  eligible  for  that  purpose.  When  a 
drama  called  the  "  Dead  Heart  "  was  being  played 
at  his  theatre,  for  instance,  he  ordered  ten  hundred 
thousand  hearts  in  red  to  be  worked  off,  which  he 
inscribed  with  the  words,  Dead  Heart.  These  he 
directed  his  agents  to  post  upon  everything  they 
came  across.  This  was  done,  and  the  town  suddenly 
found  this  touching  and  tender  device  flaming  in 
every  direction,  —  upon  the  pavements,  upon  the 
trees  in  the  park,  upon  the  seats,  even  upon  gentle- 
men's backs  when  going  home  in  a  convivial  but 
oblivious  mood.  Possibly  this  plan  may  draw  im- 
mediate attention  to  such  an  evanescent  matter  as 
a  sensational  drama,  but  for  the  general  purposes  of 
advertising  it  is  too  impudent  and  annoying. 

There  are  in-door  readers  and  out-of-door  readers. 
For  the  former,  of  course,  the  public  newspaper  is  • 
by  far  the  best  medium.  It  is  curious  to  notice  that 
in  the  papers  of  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century 
we  may  sometimes  meet  with  the  very  same  names 
that  we  now  see  in  the  public  prints.  For  instance, 
in  the  Times,  of  1798,  we  find  the  virtues  of  a  cer- 
tain powder  set  forth  exactly  in  the  same  words  in 
which  it  is  still  advertised.  Christie  still  advertised 
his  sales  in  Pall  Mall,  and  so  did  Garraway  in  the 
City.  These  are  names  which  are  familiar  as  house- 
hold words.  The  effect  of  an  advertisement,  say 
for  one  article,  constantly  repeated,  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  permanently  effectual  in  fixing  it  in 
the  public  mind.  By  these  means  certain  names 
become  associated  with  certain  things  so  intimately 
that  we  scarcely  believe  in  the  value  of  the  things  if 
vended  by  another  person. 

The  purely  literary  —  or  rather,  we  should  say, 
flowery  —  advertisement  has  quite  died  out.  The 
renowned  George  Robins  was  the  last  professor  of 
this  art.  His  advertisements  of  estates  for  sale  were 
real  works  of  art  in  their  way.  He  did  not  depend 
upon  attracting  the  public  to  his  sale-room  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bargains  he  had  to  dispose  of,  but 
by  means  of  the  attractive  method  he  had  of  de- 
scribing them.  Soi^e  of  his  old  bills  are  quite 
studies.  After  describing  one  estate  as  a  terrestrial 
paradise,  with  exquisite  humor  he  admitted  one 
drawback  to  it,  and  that  was  "  the  litter  of  the 
rose-leaves,  and  the  noise  of  the  nightingales." 
Thirty  years  *ago  the  public  used  to  study  the  an- 
nouncements of  his  sales  as  they  now  study  Punch, 
and  no  doubt  many  an  estate  was  disposed  of  en- 
tirely through  the  attractions  of  his  inimitable  pen. 
The  pages  of  the  Times  and  other  journals  of  large 
circulation  are  looked  upon  by  a  certain  class  of 
advertisers  as  a  deep  pool  is  contemplated  by  a 
crafty  fisherman,  —  as  a  place  to  display  his  cunning 
fly  or  bait,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  prey  he  seeks. 
There  are  scores  of  anglers  who  dip  their  lines  in 
the  form  of  an  advertisement,  and  sit  quietly  by 
until  a  bite  comes ;  and  they  have  not  to  wait  long, 
for  nothing  is  too  strong  for  the  credulity  of  man- 
kind. 

Some  little  time  ago  there  appeared  an  advertise- 
ment in  a  daily  journal,  in  which  the  writer  affected 
to  make  an  offer  to  the  reader  Avhich  he  assumed 
no  one  would  answer,  simply  on  account  of  incre- 
dulity. His  proposition  was  made  as  a  test  to  show 
if  there  was  any  faith  left  in  mankind.  He  did  not 
expect  any  reply,  but  he  simply  made  the  experi- 
ment. The  offer  was  to  the  effect,  that  if  any  of  the 
readers  would  send  him  seventeen  stamp,  he  would 
return  them  a  present  suitable  to  their  wishes- 
Nine  people  out  often  would  have  said  that  no  man 
or  woman  could  be  gull  enough  to  be  taken  in  by 
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such  a  bait  as  this ;  but  that  there  were  dupes,  the 
proof  was  afforded  us  the  other  day,  in  looking  over 
some  of  the  returned  letters  in  the  Post  Office  at 
Saint  Martin's  le  Grand.  The  scheming  writer,  like 
others  of  his  class,  doubtless  thought  it  advisable 
to  change  his  address,  for  fear  of  getting  into  trou- 
ble. Consequently,  these  letters  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  clerks  of  the  Returned  Letter  Office,  and  ex- 
traordinary examples  they  proved  to  be  of  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  writers:  Affecting  to  disbelieve  the  good 
faith  of  the  advertiser,  nevertheless  they  sent  the 
stamps,  entered  into  particulars  of  the  station  of  life 
in  which  they  moved,  and  indicated  the  kind  of 
presents  that  would  be  acceptable.  One  young 
lady  stated  that  she  was  about  to  go  to  a  ball,  and 
no  doubt  believed  that  she  would  eifber  get  a  silk 
dress  or  a  pair  of  diamond  bracelets  by  return  of 
post.  Considering  the  number  of  respectable  per- 
sons there  are  always  out  of  employ,  it  will  not  be 
wondered  at  that  scores  of  tempting  baits  are  held 
out  to  allure  them  by  gentlemen  who  live  by  their 
wits.  Some  of  these  are  so  worded  that  they  might 
be  genuine,  were  it  not  for  the  awkward  demand 
for  stamps.  Some  time  ago  an  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  Lloyd's  Weekly  News,  which  ran  as  fol- 
lows :  "  How  to  make  two  pounds  per  week  by  the 
outlay  of  ten  shillings."  The  plan  to  secure  this 
profit  was  promised  on  the  receipt  of  thirty  postage- 
stamps.  The  reply  was  such  a  regular  u  do,"  that, 
long  as  it  is,  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it  to  the 
reader :  — 

First  purchase  one  hundredweight  of  large-sized  po- 
tatoes, which  may  ho  obtained  for  the  sum  of  four 
shillings  :  then  purchase  a  huge  basket,  which  will  cost 
Bay  another  tour  shillings ;  then  buj  two  shillings' worth 
of  flannel  blanketing,  and  this  will  comprise  your  stock 
in  trade,  of  which  the  total  cost  is  ten  shilliiiLrs.  A 
large-sized  potato  weighs  about  half  a  pound,  conse- 
quently there  are  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  potatoes 
in  a  hundredweight    Take  half  the  above  quantity  of 

potatoes  each  evening  to  a  baker's,  and  have  them  baked. 
When  properly  cooked,  put  them  into  your  basket,  well 
wrapped  up  in  the  flannel  to  keep  them  hot,  and  sally 
forth,  and  offer  them  for  sale  at  one  penny  each.  Num- 
bers will  be  glad  to  purchase  them  at  that  price,  anil  you 
will  for  certain  be  able  to  sell  half  a  hundredweight  ev- 
ery evening.  From  the  calculation  made  below,  you 
will  see  that  by  that  means  you  will  be  able  to  earn  two 
ponndfl  per  week.  The  best  plan  is  to  frequent  the 
most  crowded  thoroughfares,  and  make  good  use  of  your 
lungs,  thus  letting  people  know  what  you  have  for  sale. 
You  could  also  call  in  at  each  public-house  on  your  way, 
and  solicit  the  patronage  of  the  customers,  many  of 
whom  would  be  certain  to  buy  of  you.  Should  you 
have  too  much  pride  to  transact  the  business  yourself 
(though  no  one  need  to  be  ashamed  of  pursuing  an  hon- 
est calling),  you  could  hire  a  boy  for  a  few  shillings  a 
week,  who  could  do  the  work  for  you,  and  you  could 
still  make  a  handsome  profit  weekly. 

If  any  of  our  readers  out  of  employment  like  the 
look  of  this  baked-potato  scheme,  we  make  them  a 
present  of  it,  without  asking  the  fee  of  thirty  stamps, 
the  price  at  which  we  heard  of  this  "  good  thing." 
To  young  women  the  matrimonial  advertisement  is 
sure  to  draw.  The  villains  who  write  them  are  ex- 
posed over  and  over  again  in  the  police  courts,  but 
still  a  fresh  crop  of  victims  are  ever  ready  and  will- 
ing to  come  and  be  fleeced.  We  should  not  say 
that  South  Australia,  for  instance,  was  a  good  place 
for  the  fashions,  or  that  a  milliner-girl  would  make  a 
good  colonist ;  but  no  doubt  a  little  money  without 
the  lady  would  be  acceptable  to  the  young  man  who 
thus  advertises  his  wishes  in  the  Times :  — 


Matrimony.  —  To  Milliners  and  Dressmakers. 
—  A  young  man  about  to  emigrate  to  South  Australia 
would  be  happy  to  form  an  alliance  with  a  young  woman 
in  the  above  line  possessing  sixty  or  one  hundred  pounds' 
property.  Any  one  so  disposed,  by  applying  by  letter 
(post-paid)  to  T.  Hall,  175,  Upper  Thames  Street,  till 
Saturday  next,  appointing  an  interview,  may  depend 
upon  prompt  attention  and  strict  secrecy. 

There  was  no  time  for  hesitation  left  here  ;  only  a 
fevr  days'  grace,  until  "  Saturday  next,"  ere  the 
young  man,  not,  we  should  say,  "  up  from  the  coun- 
try," was  off.  We  may  state,  by  the  way,  in  order 
to  show  that  we.  are  not  playing  with  the  chances 
of  this  modest  youth,  that  this  advertisement  ap- 
peared twenty-two  years  ago,  therefore  no  young 
woman  clever  with  her  needle,  need  apply. 

The  second  column  of  the  first  page  of  the  Times 
contains  the  frantic  initials,  the  cunning  ciphers,  by 
which  many  a  criminal  correspondence  is  carried 
on.  Not  a  day  passes  without  one  perceiving  that 
some  sad  story  is  being  transferred  from  heart  to 
heart  by  means  of  a  few  letters.  Sometimes  plots 
are  carried  on  by  means  of  an  understood  arrange- 
ment of  letters.  Fond  lovers  know  the  value  of  this 
column  too  well,  and  many  a  line  of  what  appears 
to  be  the  merest  gibberish  gladdens  many  an  eye 
that  reads  it  in  secret.  We  have  it  on  the  best  au- 
thority, however,  that  there  are  certain  ingenious 
people  who  make  a  study  of  reading  this  column,  of 
finding  the  key  to  the  cipher  in  which  a  secret  cor- 
respondence is  being  carried  on,  and  of  inserting 
now  and  then  marplot  advertisements  for  the  mere 
fun  of  tiie  thing,  and  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  an  intrigue  that  is  nearly  ripe  for  execu- 
tion. The  bewilderments  such  advertisements  must 
cause  can  well  be  imagined.  Two  lovers,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  habit  of  using  the  most  endearing 
language  behind  the  mask  of  secrecy,  are  suddenly 
confounded  by  some  rough  message,  coming  appar- 
ently from  one  or  the  other  of  them.  Cupid,  be- 
ware of  this  seductive  column.  Conspirators,  put 
no  trust  in  the  most  elaborate  cipher.  There  is  a 
detective  on  duty  that  delights  in  unravelling  your 
secrets,  —  a  detective  more  cunning  than  Sir  James 
Graham,  as  he  waylays  no  letter-bags  and  breaks  no 
seals.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  many  specimens 
of  merely  curious  advertisements,  otherwise  a  mere 
search  of  the  Times  advertising  sheet  for  these  last 
few  years  would  furnish  an  extraordinary  collection. 
We  shall  be  excused,  however,  if  we  afford  one  or 
two  specimens  that  have  appeared  in  that  paper. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  an  extraordinary  and  witty 
application  for  the  place  of  confidential  servant :  — 

Do  you  want  A  Servant  ?  —  Necessity  prompts  the 
question.  The  advertiser  offers»his  services  to  any  lady 
or  gentleman,  company  or  others,  in  want  of  a  truly 
faithful  confidential  servant  in  any  capacity  not  menial, 
where  a  practical  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  should  be  available.  Could  under- 
take any  affair  of  small  or  great  importance,  where  tal- 
ent, inviolable  secrecy,  or  good  address  would  be  neces- 
sary. Has  moved  in  the  best  and  worst  societies,  without 
being  contaminated  by  either.  Has  never  been  a  ser- 
vant. Begs  to  recommend  himself  as  one  who  knows 
his  place.  Is  moral,  temperate,  and  middle-aged.  No 
objection  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Could  advise  any 
capitalist  wishing  to  increase  his  income,  and  have  the 
control  of  his  own  money.  Could  act  as  secretary  or 
valet  to  any  lady  or  gentleman.  Can  give  advice  or 
hold  his  tongue.  Sing,  dance,  play,  fence,  box,  or 
preach  a  sermon ;  teil  a  story,  be  grave  or  gav,  ridiculous 
or  sublime,  or  do  anything  from  the  curling  of  a  peruke 
to  the  storming  of  a  citadel,  but  never  to  excel  his  mas- 
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tcr.     Address,  A.  B.  C,  7,  Little  Saint  Andrew  Street, 
Leicester  Square. 

This  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Times  in  the 
year  1850.  We  remember,  -when  we  read  it,  that 
we  asked  ourselves,  "  Will  any  one  answer  this  in- 
comparable person  ?  "  Thinking  over  the  matter 
since,  we  have  no  doubt  it  attracted  the  attention 
of  some  lady  struck  with  its  audacity,  perfect  ease, 
and  esprit,  and  possibly  the  advertiser  got  some 
more  intimate  and  permanent  berth  than  that  of  a 
confidential  servant.  Here  is  a  companion  to  hang 
beside  the  spirited  effusion  of  A.  B.  C  Possibly 
the  lady  writer  is  a  little  too  clever  to  suit  him. 

To  Widowers  and  Single  Gentlemen.  — Wanted 
by  a  lady,  a  situation  to  superintend  the  household,  and 
preside  at  table.  She  is  agreeable,  becoming,  careful, 
desirable,  English,  facetious,  generous,  honest,  industri- 
ous, judicious,  keen,  livehy,  merry,  natty,  obedient,  phil- 
osophic, quiet,  regular,  sociable,  tasteful,  useful,  viva- 
cious, womanish,  Xantippish,  youthful,  zealous,  etc. 
Address,  X.  Y.  Z.,  Simmonds'  Library,  Edgware  Road. 

The  two  extremities  of  the  alphabet  are  too  well 
matched,  we  fear,  ever  to  run  as  pairs. 

Advertisements  in  the  public  papers  commenced 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  turning  over 
the  musty  files  of  these  journals,  and  in  tracing  the 
advertisement  up  to  the  present  day,  we  were  struck 
with  the  change  of  manners  and  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple during  the  past  two  centuries.  There  was  no 
need  to  look  at  the  date  of  the  journal ;  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  time  indicated  it  clearly  enough.  The 
exuberant  loyalty  of  the  early  days  of  the  Restora- 
tion, the  announcement  of  his  Sacred  Majesty's  in- 
tention to  touch  on  certain  days  for  the  King's  Evil, 
the  advertisements  of  news'-letter- writers,  and  the 
announcements  of  the  introduction  of  the  curious 
new  drink  "  tay,"  or  "  tee,"  all  point  to  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  the  next  hundred  years  we  find 
the  public  cautioned  with  respect  to  certain  high- 
waymen frequenting  the  high  roads :  trials  of  skill 
with  the  broadsword,  and  public  fights  between 
women  for  the  championship.  Here  is  the  form  of 
challenge  and  the  answer,  copied  from  the  Daily 
Post  of  1722:  — 

CHALLENGE.  I,  ELIZABETH  WILKINSON, 
of  Clarkenwell,  having  had  some  words  with  Hannah 
Hyfield,  and  requiring  satisfaction,  do  invite  her  to 
meet  me  upon  the  stage,  and  box  me  for  three  guineas, 
each  woman  holding  half  a  crown  in  each  hand,  and  the 
first  woman  that  drops  the  money  to  lose  the  battle. 

ANSWER.  I,  HANNAH  HYFIELD,  of  New- 
gate Market,  hearing  of  the  resoluteness  of  Elizabeth 
V^ilkinson,  will  not  fail,  God  willing,  to  give  her  more 
blows  than  words,  desiring  home  blows,  and  from  her 
no  favor.     She  may  expect  a  good  thumping. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  this  that  we  have  lost  one 
employment  for  women  indulged  in  by  our  ances- 
tors. Public  fighting  in  an  arena,  even  when  men 
are  the  principals,  is  considered  disgraceful ;  but  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  gross  Hano- 
verian days,  women  could  step  into  the  prize  ring 
with  applause.  The  manners  of  the  times  speak 
through  these  old  advertisements  in  the  most  uner- 
ring manner.  The  value  of  the  advertisement  to 
the  trading  community  was  evident  enough  to  some 
clever  fellow,  even  as  far  back  as  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  for  we  find  that  the  City 
Mercury  was  published  gratis  for  the  promotion  of 
trade  as  early  as  the  year  1692.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  "publicity"  at  that  time  ex- 
isted only  in  name,  inasmuch  as  the  proprietor  only 


promises  a  distribution  of  a  thousand  copies  a  week 
among  the  coffee-houses,  taverns,  and  book-shops. 
Still,  the  idea  of  a  paper  for  advertisements  only  is 
at  least  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  old.  The 
wonder  is  that  such  a  publication  should  have  lasted 
as  it  did  for  a  couple  of  years,  which  was  longer 
than  the  same  experiment  lasted  when  it  was  tried 
a  iew  years  6ince.  The  reason  why  these  failures 
took  place  is  pretty  clear.  Advertisers  do  not  care 
about  such  papers.  They  wish  for  the  patronage  of 
the  general  public,  and  the  public  can  only  be 
coaxed  to  look  at  advertisements  when  they  are 
placed  side  by  side  with  more  entertaining  reading. 
The  more  cunning  advertisers  know  this  very  well, 
and  they  seek  to  give  their  trade  announcements  a 
longer  life  by  craftily  inserting  them  among  the 
pages  of  an  almanac,  or  other  work  of  general 
reference.  The  insurance  societies  first  adopted 
this  clever  method  of  placing  themselves  before  the 
public  month  by  month,  and  others  have  followed 
suit. 

There  is  not  a  farmer,  for  instance,  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  who  has  not  been  supplied  with  an  alma- 
nac for  the  present  year  gratis,  and  also  with  a  full 
description  of  the  value  of  some  article  supposed  to  be 
suited  to  his  wants.  We  happened  to  be  present  in 
the  sorting-room  of  the  General  Post  Office  when  a 
large  instalment  of  this  weighty  library  of  a  hundred 
thousand  volumes  was  received,  and  its  bulk  consid- 
erably inconvenienced  the  vast  machinery  of  that 
establishment.  Tiiese  advertisement-carrying  alma- 
nacs are  a  vast  improvement  on  the  mere  trade- 
books,  which  the  agents  of  advertising  tailors  used 
to  shower  into  every  passing  cab  and  omnibus.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  tradesmen  are  bidding  higher, 
year  after  year,  for  the  eye  of  the  public  ;  and  it  is 
equally  clear  that  he  who  bids  the  highest  will  se- 
cure the  attention  of  the  public  most  effectually. 
Let  us,  therefore,  recommend  some  pushing  trades- 
man to  work  the  idea  thoroughly,  by  issuing  gratis 
to  every  man  registered  in  the  general  directory,  in 
addition  to  an  almanac,  a  diary  that  may  be  made 
really  useful.  "  Persons  about  to  marry "  would 
forgive  being  informed  where  to  go  for  furniture  at 
the  top  of  every  page. 

But  the  newspaper  and  the  book  have  long  ceased 
to  be  the  sole  means  of  advertising.  The  dead  wall 
has  now  become  a  valuable  property,  if  it  be  sit- 
uated in  a  uuich-frequented  thoroughfare.  Spaces 
are  measured  off,  and  charged  for  at  so  much  per 
foot,  just  as  advertisements  are  charged  by  the  col- 
umn and  half  columns  in  the  journals.  The  interi- 
ors of  the  omnibuses  are  let  out  in  the  same  way, 
and  even  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway  the  wall 
spaces  on  the  sides  of  the  carriages  are  let  to  a  great 
contractor,  and  sub-let  by  him.  It  really  seems  as 
though  the  stage  manager  we  have  referred  to  was 
a  true  prophet,  and  every  available  inch  of  space  in 
this  mundane  sphere  will  in  the  future  be  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  advertiser.  Not  many  months 
ago,  some  blacking-maker  stencilled  his  advertise- 
ment upon  the  pavements  of  all  the  great  thorough- 
fares ;  and,  later  still,  a  certain  sauce  meets  the  eye 
on  every  paling.  Even  the  copper  coinage  some 
time  since  was  made  subservient  to  the  purpose  of 
advertising,  an  energetic  newspaper  proprietor  hav- 
ing stamped  upon  the  regal  cheek  the  name  of  a 
weekly  journal. 

Walking  advertisements  —  we  do  not  mean 
board-men,  but  peripatetic  individuals  wearing  the 
articles  to  be  advertised  —  are  now  common.  We 
met  an  individual  of  this  class  wearing  a  coal-scuttle 
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on  his  head  by  way  of  casque ;  and  some  ingenious 
individual  in  Regent  Street  engages  a  squad  of  men 
to  carry  each  a  letter  high  over  his  head,  spelling 
the  name  of  his  establishment.  There  is  a  draw- 
back to  these  letter-men,  however,  inasmuch  as  they 
get  out  of  their  place,  and  hence  they  do  not  spell. 
Gigantic  hats  on  wheels  sometimes  parade  the  city, 
but  this  style  of  advertising  is  not  so  much  practised 
as  it  used  to  be.  Going  along  New  Oxford  Street 
the  other  day,  we  came  upon  an  establishment  for 
the  sale  of  fire-escapes ;  and,  in  order  to  show  the 
public  how  well  they  worked,  a  boy  was  employed 
to  descend  from  the  top-floor  window  inside  the 
canvas  bag,  the  mere  friction  of  his  knees  and 
elbows  sufficiently  checking  his  descent.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  was  employed  to  circulate  in  this 
manner  all  day,  to  the  edification  and  instruction  of 
a  gaping  crowd.  Posters  on  the  walls  have  made  a 
great  advance  ;  their  text  is  illustrated  in  colors,  and 
sometimes  very  well.  The  children  of  the  present 
day  may  see  picture-books  on  the  walls  far  better 
executed  than  were  the  best  nursery  tales  in  the 
boyhood  of  the  last  generation. 

We  have  not  alluded  to  the  pictorial  ail  vert  ise- 
ment  in  the  newspaper.  Thirty  years  ago  Cruik- 
shanic's  capital  woodcut  of  the  cat  seeing  herself 
reflected,  and  spitting  at  the  boot,  stood  almost 
alone  ;  but  now  the  country  papers  teem  with  wood- 
cuts in  the  advertising  department,  not  forgetting 
the  famous  "  Ah,  ah  !  cured  in  a  moment "  toothache 
advertisement,  which  represents  the  gentleman 
before  taking  the  remedy  bent  up  with  agon 
after  its  application  jumping  about  with  joy.  The 
metropolitan  illustrated  journals  court  these  better- 
class  woodcut  advertisements,  and  perhaps  one  of 
these  days  we  may  see  them  colored,  —  indeed,  we 
see  such  stitched  into  books  and  magazines,  and 
Yery  often    ailbnling  the   gavv  ■    in    them. 

But  the  subject  of  advertising  presents  endless 
features,  —  indeed,  it  is  ever  varying  and  extending 
itself,  as  the  struggle  in  the  trading  world  becomes 
fiercer.  We  have  contented  ourselves  with  showing 
the  reader  a  few  of  its  phases  and  more  ingenious 
devices.  It  would  require  a  volume  to  describe  the 
art  and  science  of  advertising  in  externa. 
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The  mournful  intelligence  that  George  Francis 
Train  has  been  released  from  prison  has  cast  a  gloom 
over  this  community. 

Some  strange  disclosures  have  lately  been  made 
in  Paris  in  regard  to  the  confinement  of  a  number  of 
persons,  believed  to  be  perfectly  sane,  in  lunatic 
asylums.  The  Emperor  has  taken  up  the  matter, 
has  directed  a  searching  official  inquiry  to  be  made, 
and  intends  himself,  it  is  said,  to  visit  Charenton 
and  some  other;  madhouses. 

The  recent  announcement,  that  the  author  of 
"Adam  Bede  "  and  "Romola"  had  written  a  long 
poem,  naturally  caused  a  sensation  in  literary  circles 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  poem,  which  is 
entitled  "  The  Spanish  Gypsy,"  will  be  published  in 
this  country  by  Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields,  on 
Saturday,  June  6th,  simultaneously  with  its  ap- 
pearance in  England.  In  the  present  number  of 
Every  Saturday  we  have  the  privilege  of  placing 
before  the  reader  several  of  the  exquisite  lyrics 
which  are  scattered  through  the  volume. 

One  day  last  month  an  elderly  Ynan  was  struck 


with  apoplexy  in  the  Rue  Yivienne  in  Paris.  In 
his   pocket   was   found   the   card   of   the    Marquis 

of .     A  messenger  was  forthwith  despatched  to 

the  Jockey  Club,  to  inform  his  son  of  the  fatal  dis- 
aster that  had  befallen  his  father.  The  son  arrived, 
and  threw  himself  upon  the  corpse,  embracing  it, 
and  bathing  it  with  his  tears.  Suddenly  he  jumped 
up,  and  exclaimed,  "  By  Jove  !  it  is-  not  my  father, 
it's  his  corn-cutter,"  who  happened  to  have  the  Mar- 
quis's card  in  his  pocket. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Once  a  Week  there  ap- 
peared a  riddle  which  was  said  to  be  insoluble  :  — 

"  When  from  the  ark's  capacious  round 
The  world  came  forth  in  pairs, 
Who  was  it  that  first  heard  the  sound 
Of  boots  upon  the  stairs  ?  " 

It  was  said  that  Archbishop  Whately  offered  £5  to 
any  one  who  should  solve  it,  that  a  German  pro- 
fessor wrote  a  most  elaborate  answer  to  it,  and  that, 
finally,  it  was  supposed  to  be  unanswerable.  The 
answer  is  this  :  — 

"  To  him  who  cons  the  matter  o'er, 
A  little  thought  reveals, 
He  heard  it  first  who  went  before 
Two  pair  of  soles  and  eels." 

The  subjoined  petition  was  handed  to  the  Prince 
Imperial  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Brest ;  it 
was  written  in  childish  handwriting,  and  was  but  in- 
differently spelt :  — 

"  Moxsikuk  le  PhisceImperi.il, — J'ai  entendu 
dire  que  vous  etes  l'espoir  de  la  France,  cela  m'a  donne 
l'ide'e  que  vous  serez  mon  espoir.  Papa  est  en  prison 
depuis  deux  niuis  ;  je  nc  s:is  pas  bien  ce  qu'il  a  fait ; 
niaiuan  a  tant  pleiuv,  tant  pleuiv,  que  Hfl  yeux  sont 
tout  creux.  Faites  sortir  papa,  je  vous  en  pric,  maman 
priera  le  bon  Dieu  pour  vous  et  moi  jo  vous  aimenu 
biea. 

,  "  Monsieur  le  Prince  Imperial,  je  vous  fais  bien  la  reve- 
rence, et  je  suis  pour  la  vie  votre 

"Marie  Dtonnet." 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Scotsman 
sends  the  editor  of  that  journal  the  following  cor- 
rection :  M  In  your  notice  of  the  National  Portrait 
Exhibition  in  the  London  Scotsman  of  Saturday 
last,  you  quote  the  well-known  epigram  upon  Lord 
Robertson,  better  known  as  '  Peter '  or  Patrick 
Robertson,  as  follows  :  — 

'Here  lies  a  paper  lord, 

The  poet  Peter, 
Who  broke  the  l-.ivrs  of  Qod, 
■d  i.e.rc.' 

Permit  me  to  put  you  right  in  this  little  matter. 
The  epigram  was  written  by  Peter's  intimate  friend 
and  crony,  the  late  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  and  oc- 
curred in  a  review  (never  published,  though  printed) 
of  the  learned  lord's  poem  entitled  •  Italy.'  Tiie 
epigram  or  epitaph,  as  Lockhart  really  wrote  it, 
was :  — 

'Here  lies  the  Christian,  judge,  and  poet,  Peter, 
Who  broke  the  laws  of  God,  and  man,  and  metre.' 

Your  readers  will  see  at  a  glance  the  superiority  of 
the  real  to  the  corrupt  version,  and  will  be  able  to 
estimate,  at  its  literary  value,  the  finished  perform- 
ance, as  its  author  intended  it,  —  Christian,  he 
broke  the  laws  of  God  ;  judge,  he  broke  the  laws  of 
man ;  poet,  he  broke  the  laws  of  metre.  Lockhart, 
of  course,  did  not  bring  either  of  those  charges  seri- 
ously against  his  witty  and  convivial  friend,  but 
meant  a  jest ;  and  as  a  jest,  after  a  little  preliminary 
alarm,  it  was  accepted  by  its  good-natured  vic- 
tim." 
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LYRICS  FROM  '-THE  SPANISH  GYPSY." 

A    MEW   POEM   BT    GEORGE    ELIOT. 

Warm  whispering  through  the  slender  olive  leaves 
Came  to  me  a  gentle  sound. 
Whispering  of  a  secret  found 

In  the  clear  sunshine  'mid  the  golden  sheaves : 

Said  it  was  sleeping  for  me  in  the  morn, 
Called  it  gladness,  called  it  joy, 
Drew  me  on  —  "  Come  hither,  boy  "  — 

To  where  the  blue  wings  rested  on  the  corn. 

I  thought  the  gentle  sound  had  whispered  true  — 
Thought  the  little  heaven  mine, 
Leaned  to  clutch  the  thing  divine, 

And  saw  the  blue  wincrs  melt  within  the  blue. 


O  bird  that  used  to  press 
Thy  head  against  my  cheek 
With  touch  that  seemed  to  speak 

And  ask  a  tender  "  yes  "  — 

Ay  de  mi,  my  bird ! 

O  tender  downy  breast 
And  warmly  beating  heart, 
That  beating  seemed  a  part 

Of  me  who  .gave  it  rest  — 

:.  i.  mv  bird  ! 


There  was  a  holy  hermit 

Who  counted  all  things  loss 
For  Christ  his  Master's  glory  : 

He  made  an  ivory  cross, 
And  as  he  knelt  before  it, 

And  wept  his  murdered  Lord, 
The  ivory  turned  to  iron, 

The  cross  became  a  sword. 

The  tears  that  fell  upon  it. 

They  turned  to  red,  red  rust. 
The  tears  that  fell  from  ofi'  it 

Made  writing  in  the  dust. 
The  holy  hermit,  gazing, 

Saw  words  upon  the  ground : 
"  The  sword  be  red  forever 

With  the  blood  of  false  Mahound. 


Push  off  the  boat, 
Quit,  quit  the  shore, 

The  stars  will  guide  us  back :  — 
O  gathering  cloud, 
O  wide,  wide  sea, 

O  waves  that  keep  no  track ! 

On  through  the  pines ! 
The  pillared  woods, 

Where  silence  breathes  sweet  breath : 
O  labyrinth, 

O  sunless  gloom, 

The  other  side  of  death  ! 


Brother,  hear  and  take  the  curse,- 
Curse  of  soul's  and  body's  throes, 
If  you  hate  not  all  our  foes, 
Cling  not  fast  to  all  our  woes, 
Turn  a  false  Zincalo  ! 

May  you  be  accurst 

By  hunger  and  by  thirst, 

By  spiked  pangs, 

Starvation's  fangs 
Clutching  you  alone 


When  none  but  peering  vultures  hear  your  moan. 
Curst  by  burning  hands, 
Curst  by  aching  brow, 
When  on  sea-wide  sands 
Fever  lays  you  low ; 
,  By  the  maddened  brain 
When  the  running  water  glistens, 
And  the  deaf  ear  listens,  listens, 
Prisoned  fire  within  the  vein, 
On  the  tongue  and  on  the  lip 

Not  a  sip 
From  the  earth  or  skies  ; 
Hot  the  desert  lies 
Pressed  into  your  anguish, 
Narrowing  earth  and  narrowing  sky 
Into  lonely  misery. 

Lonely  may  you  languish 
Through  the  day  and  through  the  night, 
Hate  the  darkness,  hate  the  light, 
Pray,  and  find  no  ear, 
Feel  no  brother  near, 
Till  on  death  you  cry, 
Death  who  passes  by, 
And  anew  you  groan, 
Scaring  the  vultures  all  to  leave  you  living  lone  : 
Curst  by  soul's  and  body's  throes 
If  you  love  the  dark  men's  foes, 
Cling  not  fast  to  all  the  dark  men's  woes, 
Turn  a  false  Zincalo ! 

Swear  to  hate  the  cruel  cross, 

The  silver  cross  ! 
Glittering,  laughing  at  the  blood 
Shed  below  it  in  a  flood 
When  it  glitters  over  Moorish  porches; 

Laughing  at  the  scent  of  flesh 
"When  it  glitters  where  the  fagot  scorches, 
Burning  life's  mysterious  mesh : 
Blood  of  wandering  Israel, 
Blood  of  wandering  Ismael, 
Blood,  the  drink  of  Christian  scorn, 
Blood  of  wanderers,  sons  of  morn 
Where  the  life  of  men  began : 
Swear  to  hate  the  cross  !  — 
Sign  of  all  the  wanderers'  foes, 
Sign  of  all  the  wanderers'  woes  — 

Else  its  curse  light  on  you  ! 
Else  the  curse  upon  you  light 
Of  its  sharp,  red-sworded  might 
May  it  lie  a  blood-red  blight 
On  all  things  within  your  sight : 
On  the  white  haze  of  the  morn, 
On  the  meadows  and  the  corn, 
On  the  sun  and  on  the  moon, 
On  the  clearness  of  the  noon, 
On  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
May  it  fill  your  aching  sight  — 
Red-cross  sword  and  sword  blood-red  — 
Till  it  press  upon  your  head, 
Till  it  lie  within  your  brain, 
Piercing  sharp,  a  cross  of  pain, 
Till  it  lie  upon  your  heart, 

Burning  hot,  a  cross  of  fire, 
Till  from  sense  in  every  part 
Pains  have  clustered  like  a  stinging  swarm 

In  the  cross's  form, 
And  you  see  nought  but  the  cross  of  blood, 
And  you  feel  nought  but  the  cross  of  fire  : 
Curst  by  all  the  cross's  throes 
If  you  hate  not  all  our  foes, 
Cling  not  fast  to  all  our  woes, 
Turn  a  false  Zincalo ! 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 

"  O  Miss  Helkx,  how  can  you  say  that  ?  "  cried 
Nancy,  in  utter  dismay.  "I'll  lay  my  life  poor  Joe 
never  did  no  such  wickedness." 

But  Helen  waved  her  oil'  without  looking  at  her, 
and  pointed  at  Wylie. 

"  Are  you  blind  ?  Why  does  he  cringe  and  cow- 
er at  sight  of  me  ?  I  tell  you  he  scuttled  the  Pros- 
erpine, and  the  great  augur  he  did  it  with  I  have 
seen  and  handled.  Yes  sir,  you  destroyed  a  ship, 
and  the  lives  of  many  innocent  persons,  whose  blood 
now  cries  to  Heaven  against  you  ;  and  if/  am  alive 
to  tell  the  cruel  tale,  it  is  no  thanks  to  you ;  for 
you  did  your  best  to  kill  me,  and,  what  is  worse,  to 
kill  Robert  Penfold,  this  gentleman's  son  ;  for  he 
was  on  board  the  ship.  You  are  no  better  than  an 
assassin." 

"  I  am  a  man  that 's  down,"  said  Wylie,  in  a  low 
and  broken  voice,  hanging  his  head.  "  Don't  hit 
me  any  more.  I  did  n't  mean  to  take  anybody's 
life  :  I  took  my  chance  with  the  rest,  lady,  as  Era 
a  man.  I  have  lain  in  my  bed  many  's  the  night,  cry- 
ing like  a  child,  with  thinking  you  were  dead.  And 
now  I  am  glad  you  are  alive  to  be  revenged  on  me. 
Well,  you  see,  it  is  your  turn  now ;  you  have  lost 
me  my  sweetheart,  there  ;  she  '11  never  speak  to  me 
again,  after  this.  Ah,  the  poor  man  gets  all  the 
blame  !  You  don't  ask  who  tempted  me  ;  and,  if  I 
was  to  tell  you,  you  'd  hate  me  worse  than  ever ;  so 
I  '11  belay.  If  I  'm  a  sinner,  I  'm  a  sufferer.  Eng- 
land's too  hot  to  hold  me.  I  've  only  to  go  to  sea,  and 
get  drowned  the  quickest  way."  And  with  this  he 
vented  a  deep  sigh,  and  slouched  out  of  the  room. 

Nancy  sank  into  a  seat,  and  threw  her  apron  over 
her  head,  and  rocked  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

As  for  Helen  Rolleston,  she  still  stood  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  burning  with  excitement. 

Then  poor  old  Michael  came  to  her,  and  said,  al- 
most in  a  whisper,  — 

"  It  is  a  bad  business  ;  he  is  her  sweetheart,  and 
she  had  the  highest  opinion  of  him." 

This  softened  Helen  in  a  great  measure.  She 
turned  and  looked  at  Nancy,  and  said,  — 


"  O  dear,  what  a  miserable  thing  !  But  I  could  n't 
know  that." 

After  a  while,  she  drew  a  chair,  and  sat  down  by 
Nancy,  and  said,  — 

"  I  won't  punish  him,  Nancy." 

Nancy  burst  out  sobbing  afresh. 

"  You  have  punished  him,"  said  she,  bruskly, 
"  and  me  too,  as  never  did  you  no  harm.  You  have 
driven  him  out  of  the  country,  you  have." 

At  this  piece  of  feminine  justice  Helen's  anger  re- 
vived. "  So,  then,"  said  she,  "  ships  are  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  ladies  and  gentlemen  murdered,  and 
DOMdy  is  to  complain,  or  say  an  angry  word,  if  the 
wretch  happens  to  be  paying  his  addresses  to  you. 
That  makes  up  for  all  the  crimes  in  the  world. 
What  !  Can  an  honest  woman  like  you  lose  all 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  for  a  man  ?  And  such  a 
man  ! 

M  Why,  he  is  as  well-made  a  fellow  as  ever  I  saw," 
sobbed  Nancy. 

"  O,  is  he  ?  "  said  Helen,  ironically,  —  her  views 
of  manly  beauty  were  different,  and  black  eyes  a 
sine  qua  non  with  her,  —  "  then  it  is  a  pity  his  soul 
is  not  made  to  correspond.  I  hope  by  my  next  visit 
you  will  have  learned  to  despise  him  as  you  ought. 
Why,  if  I  loved  a  man  ever  so,  I  'd  tear  him  out  of 
my  heart  if  he  committed  a  crime  ;  ay,  though  I  tore 
my  soul  out  of  my  body  to  do  it." 

"  No,  you  would  n't,"  said  Nancy,  recovering  some 
of  her  natural  pugnacity ;  "  for  we  are  all  tarred 
with  the  same  stick,  gentle  or  simple." 

"  But  I  assure  you  I  would,"  cried  Helen ;  "  and 
so  ought  you." 

M  Well,  miss,  you  begin,"  cried  Nancy,  suddenly 
firing  up  through  her  tears.  "  If  the  Proserpine  was 
scuttled,  which  I  've  your  word  for  it,  Miss  Helen, 
and  I  never  knew  you  tell  a  lie,  why,  your  sweet- 
heart is  more  to  blame  for  it  than  mine." 

Helen  rose  with  dignity. 

"  You  are  in  grief,"  said  she.  "  I  leave  you  to 
consider  whether  you  have  done  well  to  affront  me 
in  your  own  house."  And  she  was  moving  to  the 
door  with  great  dignity,  when  Nancy  ran  and 
stopped  her. 

"  O,  don't  leave  me  so,  Miss  Helen,"  she  cried  ; 
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"  don't  you  go  to  quarrel  with  me  for  speaking  the 
truth  too  plain  and  rude,  as  is  a  plain-spoken  body  at 
the  best ;  and  in  such  grief  myself,  I  scarce  know 
what  I  do  say.  But  indeed,  and  in  truth,  you 
must  n't  go  and  put  it  abroad  that  the  ship  was  scut- 
tled ;  if  you  do,  you  won't  hurt  Joe  Wylie  ;  he  '11  get 
a  ship,  and  fly  the  country.  "Who  you  '11  hurt  will  be 
your  own  husband  as  is  to  be,  — Wardlaws." 

"  Shall I,  Mr.  Penfold ?" asked  Helen,  disdainfully. 

"  Well,  madam,  certainly  it  might  create  some 
unworthy  suspicion." 

"  Suspicion  ?  "  cried  Nancy.  "  Don't  you  think 
to  throw  dust  in  my  eyes.  What  had  poor  Joe  to 
gain  by  destroying  that  there  ship  ?  you  know  yen- 
well  he  was  bribed  to  do  it ;  and  risk  his  own 
life.  And  who  bribed  him  ?  Who  should  bribe 
him,  but  the  man  as  owned  the  ship  ?  " 

"  MJss  Rouse,"  said  Mr:  Penfold,  "  I  sympathize 
with  your  grief,  and  make  •  great  allowance  ;  but  I 
will  not  sit  here  and  hear  my  worthy  employers 
blackened  with  such  terrible  insinuations.  The  great 
house  of  AYardlaw  bribe  a  sailor  to  scuttle  their  own 
ship,  with  Miss  Rolleston  and  -one  hundred  and  six- 
ty thousand  pounds'  worth  of  gold  on  board  !  Mon- 
strous !  monstrous ! " 

"  Then  what  did  Joe  Wylie  mean  ? "  replied 
Nancy.  "  Says  he,  '  The  poor  man  gets  all  the 
blame.  If  I  was  to  tell  you  who  tempted  me,'  says 
he,  '  you  'd  hate  me  worse.'  Then  I  say,  why  should 
she  hate  him  worse  ?  Because  it 's  her  sweetheart 
tempted  mine.     I  stands  to  that." 

This  inference,  thus  worded,  struck  Helen  as  so 
droll  that  the  turned  her  \  to  giggle  a  lit- 

tle.    But  old  Penfold  replied  loftily,  — 

"  Who  cares  what  a  WyUt  says  against  a  great 
old  mercantile  house  of  London  City  ?  " 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Penfolds,"  said  Nancy,  with  one 
great  final  sob,  and  dried  her  eyes  with  her  apron  ; 
and  she  did  it  with  such  an  air,  they  both  saw  she 
was  not  going  to  shed  another  tear  about  the  matter. 
"  Very  well ;  you  are  both  against  me ;  then  I  '11 6ay 
no  more.     But  I  know  what  I  know." 

"  And  what  do  you  know  ?  "  inquired  Helen. 

"  Time  will  show,"  said  Nancy,  turning  suddenly 
very  dogged,  —  "  time  will  show." 

Nothing  more  was  to  be  got  out  of  her  after  that ; 
and  Helen,  soon  after,  made  her  a  civil,  though  stiff, 
little  speech  ;  regretted  the  pain  she  had  inadver- 
tently caused  her,  and  went  away,  after  leaving  Mr. 
Penfold  her  address. 

On  her  return  home,  she  entered  the  whole  ad- 
venture in  her  diary.  She  made  a  separate  entry 
to  this  effect :  — 

Mysterious.  —  My  letter  to  Mr.  Penfold  at  the 
office  intercepted. 

Wylie  hints  that  he  was  bribed  by  Messrs.  Ward- 
law. 

Nancy  Rouse  suspects  that  it  was  Arthur,  and 
6ays  time  will  show. 

As  for  me,  I  can  neither  see  why  Wylie  should 
scuttle  the  ship  unless  he  was  bribed  by  somebody, 
nor  what  Arthur  or  his  fat  hi  t  eoal  1  gain  by  destroy- 
ing that  ship.  This  is  all  as  dark  as  is  that  more 
cruel  mystery  which  alone  I  care  to  solve. 


CHAPTER   LXIIL 

Ni'.xx  morning,  after  a  sleepless  night,  Nancy 
Rouse  said  to  Mr.  Penfold,  "  Have  n't  I  heard  you 
say  as  bank-notes  could  be  traced  to  folk  ?  * 


"  Certainly,  madam,"  said  Michael ;  "  but  it  is 
necessary  to  take  the  numbers  of  them." 

*  Oh  !     And  how  do  you  do  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  every  note  has  its  own  number." 

"  La !  ye  don't  say  so  ;  then  them  fifties  are  all 
numbered,  belike." 

u  Certainly,  arid  if  you  wish  me  to  take  down  the 
numbers,  I  will  do  so." 

"  Well,  sir,  some  other  day  you  shall.  I  could 
not  bear  the  sight  of  them  just  yet ;  for  it  is  them 
as  has  been  the  ruin  of  poor  Joe  Wylie,  I  do 
think." 

Michael  could  not  follow  this ;  but,  the  question 
having  been  raised,  he  advised  her,  on  grounds  of 
common  prudence,  not  to  keep  them  in  the  hoase 
without  taking  down  their  numbers. 

"  We  will  talk  about  that  in  the  evening,"  said 
Nancy. 

Accordingly,  at  night,  Nancy  produced  the  notes, 
and  Michael  took  down  the  numbers  and  descrip- 
tions in  his  pocket-book.  They  ran  from  16,444  to 
16,463.  And  he  promised  her  to  try  and  ascertain 
through  what  hands  they  had  passed.  He  said  he 
had  a  friend  in  the  Bank  of  England,  who  might 
perhaps  be  able  to  discover  to  what  private  bank 
they  had  been  issued  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
those  bankers,  on  a  strong  representation,  might 
perhaps  examine  their  books,  and  say  to  whom  they 
had  paid  them.  He  told  her  the  notes  were  quite 
new,  and  evidently  had  not  been  separated  since 
their  first  issue. 

Nancy  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  meaning,  and  set 
herself  doggedly  to  watch  until  the  person  who 
had  passed  the  notes  through  the  chimney  should 
BMW  tor  them.  "  He  will  miss  them,"  said  she, 
"  you  mark  my  words." 

Thus  Helen,  though  reduced  to  a  stand-still  her- 
id  set  an  inquiry  on  foot  which  was  alive  and 
ramifying. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  she  received  a  visit 

"'■  I  rs.  Lndercliif.     That  lady  came  in,  and  laid 

a  prayer-book  on  the  table,  saying,  "  I  have  brought 

it  you  back,  miss;  and  I  want  you  to  do  something 

for  mv  satisfaction." 

"  ( ),  certainly,"  said  Helen.     "  What  is  it  ?  " 

*  Well,  miss,  first  examine  the  book  and  the 
writing.     Is  it  all  right?" 

Helen  examined  it,  and  said  it  was:  "Indeed," 
said  she,  "  the  binding  looks  fresher,  if  anything." 

'•  You  have  a  good  eye,"  said  Mrs.  UnderclifT. 
-Well,  what  I  want  you  to  do  is  —  of  course,  Mr. 
Wardlaw  is  a  good  deal  about  you?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Does  he  go  to -church  with  you  ever?  " 

"  No." 

"  But  he  would,  if  you  were  to  ask  him." 

41 1  have  no  doubt  he  would  ;  but  why  ?  " 

•'.Manage  matters  so  that  he  shall  ^o  to  church 
with  you,  and  then  put  the  book  down  for  him  to 
see  the  writing,  ail  in  a  moment.  Watch  his  face 
and  tell  me." 

Helen  colored  up  and  said,  "  No  ;  I  can't  do  that. 
Whv,  it  would  be  turning  Cod's  temple  into  a  trap  ! 

B.'-i'des_" 

"  The  real  reason  first,  if  you  please,"  said  tins 
horribly  shrewd  old  woman. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Arthur  Wardiaw  is  the  gentleman  I 
am  goin<j  to  marry." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  cried  Mrs.  UnderclifT,  taken 
utterly  aback  by  this  most  unexpected  turn.  u  Why, 
you  never  told  me  that !  " 

uNo,"  said  Helen,  blushing.     "I  did  not  think  it 
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necessary  to  go  into  that.  Well,  of  course,  it  is  not 
in  human  nature  that  Mr.  Wardlaw  should  be  zeal- 
ous in  my  good  work,  or  put  himself  forward  ;  but 
he  has  never  refused  to  lend  me  any  help  that  was 
in  his  power ;  and  it  is  repugnant  to  my  nature  to 
suspect  him  of  a  harm,  and  to  my  feelings  to  lay  a 
trap  for  him." 

M  Quite  right,"  said  Mrs.  Undercliff;  "of  course  I 
had  no  idea  you  were  going  to  marry  Mr.  Wardlaw. 
I  made  sure  Mr.  Penfold  was  the  man." 

Helen  blushed  higher  still,  but  made  no  reply. 

Mrs.  Undercliff  turned  the  conversation  directly. 
"  My  son  has  given  many  hours  to  Mr.  Hand's  two 
letters,  and  he  told  on  to  tell  you  he  is  beginning 
to  doubt  whether  Mr.  Hand  is  a  real  person,  with 
a  real  handwriting  at  all.'' 

"  O  Mrs.  Undercliff!  Why,  he  wrote  me  two 
letters  !  However,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Penfold  whether 
Mr.  Hand  exists  or  not.  When  shall  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  again  ?  " 

'•  Whenever  you  like,  my  dear  young  lady;  but 
not  upon  this  business  of  Penfold  and  Wardlaw.  I 
have  done  with  it  forever  ;  and  my  advice  to  you, 
miss,  is  not  to  stir  the.  mud  unv  more."  And  with 
the*e,  mysterious  words  the  old  lady  retired,  leaving 
Helen  deeply  discouraged  at  her  desertion. 

However  she  noted  down  the  conversation  in  her 
diary,  and  made  this  comment  :  People  find  no 
pleasure  in  proving  an  accused  person  innocent :  the 
charm  is  to  detect  guilt.  This  day  a  good,  kind 
friend  abandons  me  because  I  will  not  turn  aside 
from  my  charitable  mission  to  suspect  another  person 
as  wrongfully  as  he  I  love  has  been  suspected. 

Mm:  To  gee,  or  make  inquiries  about,  .Mr. 
Hand. 

General  Rolleston  had  taken  a  furnished  house 
in  Hanover  Square.  He  now  moved  into  it.  and 
Helen  was  compelled  to  busy  herself  in  household 
arrangements. 

She  made  the  honse  charming;  but  unfortunately 
stood  in  a  draught  whilst  heated,  and  caught  a  chill, 
which  a  year  ago  would  very  likely  have  gone  to 
her  lungs  and  killed  her,  but  now  settled  on  her 
limbs  in  violent  neuralgic  pains,  and  confined  her  to 
her  bed  for  a  fortnight- 
She  suffered  severely,  but  had  the  consolation  of 
finding  she  was  tenderly  beloved.  Arthur  sent 
llowers  every  day,  and  affectionate  notes  twice  a 
day.  And  her  father  was  constantly  by  her  bed- 
side. 

At  last  she  came  down  to  the  drawing-room,  but 
lay  on  the  sola,  well  wrapped  up,  and  received  only 
her  most  intimate  friends.  The  neuralgia  had  now 
settled  on  her  right  arm  and  hand,  so  that  she  could 
not  write  a  letter;  and  she  said  to  herself  with  a 
sigh,  "  O,  how  unfit  a  girl  is  to  do  anything  great. ! 
We  always  fall  ill  just  when  health'  and  strength 
are  most  needed." 

Nevertheless,  during  this  period  of  illness  and 
inaction,  circumstances  occurred  that  gave  her  joy. 

Old  Wardlaw  had  long  been  exerting  himself  in 
influential  channels  to  obtain  what  he  called  justice 
for  his  friend  Rolleston,  and  had  received  some  very 
encouraging  promises ;  tor  the  General's  services 
were   indisputable ;  and,  while  he  was  stirring  the 

matter,  Helen    was   unconsciously   f>  iling  by 

her  beauty,  and  the  noise  her  adventure,  made  in 
society.  At  last  a  gentleman,  whose  wife  was  about 
the  queen,  promised  old  Wardlaw  one  day,  that,  if  a 
fair  opportunity  should  occur,  that  lady  should  tell 
Helen's  adventure,  and  how  the  gallant  old  General, 


when  everybody  else  despaired,  had  gone  out  to  the 
Pacific,  and  found  his  daughter,  and  brought  her 
home.  This  lady  was  a  courtier  of  ten  years'  stand- 
ing, and  waited  her  opportunity ;  but  when  it  did 
come,  she  took  it,  and  she  soon  found  that  no  great 
tact  or  skill  was  necessary  on  such  an  occasion  as 
this.  She  was  listened  to  with  ready  sympathy,  and 
the  very  next  day  some  inquiries  were  made,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  that  the  Horse  Guards  offered 
Lieutenant- General  Rolleston  the  command  of  a 
crack  regiment  and  a  full  generalship.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  intimated  to  him  from  another  official 
quarter*  that  a  baronetcy  was  at  his  service,  if  he  felt 
disposed  to  accept  it.  The  tears  came  into  the  stout 
old  warrior's  eyes  at  this  sudden  sunshine  of  royal 
favor,  and  Helen  kissed  old  Wardlaw  of  her  own 
accord  ;  and  the  star  of  the  Wardlaws  rose  into  the 
ascendant,  and  for  a  time  Robert  Penfold  sjenied  to 
be  quite  forgotten. 

The  very  day  General  Rolleston  became  Sir  Ed- 
ward, a  man  and  a  woman  called  at  the  Charing 
Cross  Hotel,  and  asked  for  Miss  Helen  Rolleston. 

The  answer  was,  she  had  left  the  hotel  about  ten 
days. 

••  Where  is  she  gone,  if  you  jilease  V  " 

••  We.  don't  know." 

"  Why,  has  n't  she  left  her  new  addre>s 2  " 

"No.  The  footman  came  for  letters  several 
times." 

No  information  was  to  be  got  here,  and  Mr.  Pen- 
fold  and  Nancy  Rouse  went  home  greatly  disap- 
pointed, and  puzzled  what  to  do. 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  easy  for  Mr.  Penfold 
to  learn  the  new  address  of  Miss  Rolleston.  He  hail 
only  to  ask  Arthur  Wardlaw.  But,  to  tell  the  truth, 
during  the  last  fortnight  Nancy  House  had  impressed 
her  views  steadily  and  persistently  on  his  mind,  and 
he  had  also  made  a  discovery  that  co-operated  with 
her  influence  and  arguments  to  undermine  his  con- 
fidence in  his  employer.  What  that  discovery  was 
we  must  leave  him  to  relate. 

Looking,  then,  at  matters  with  a  less  unsuspicious 
eye  than  heretofore,  he  could  not  help  observing 
that  Arthur  Wardlaw  never  put  into  the  office  let- 
ter-box a  single  letter  for  his  sweetheart.  He 
must  write  to  her,  thought  Michael  :  but  I  am 
not  to  know  her  address.  Suppose,  after  all,  he  did 
intercept  that  letter. 

And  now,  like  other  simple,  credulous  men  whose 
confidence  has  been  shaken,  he  was  literally  brimful 
of  suspicions,  some  of  them  reasonable,  some  of  them 
rather  absurd. 

He  bad  too  little  art  to  conceal  his  change  of 
mind;  and  so,  very  soon  after  his  vain  attempt  to  see 
Helen  Rolleston  at  the  inn,  be  was  bundled  off  to 
Scotland  on  business  of  the  office. 

Nancy  missed  him  sorely.  She  felt  quite  alone 
in  the  world.  She  managed  to  get  through  the  day, 
—  work  helped  her  ;  but  at  night  she  sat  disconso- 
late and  bewildered,  and  she  was  now  beginning  to 
doubt  her  own  theory.  For  certainly,  if  all  that 
money  had  been  Joe  Wylie's,  he  would  hardly  have 
left  the  country  without  it. 

Now,  the  second  evening  after  Michael's  depart- 
ure, she  was  seated  in  his  room,  brooding,  when  sud- 
denly she  heard  a  peculiar  knocking  next  door. 

She  listened  a  little  while,  and  then  stole  softly 
down  stairs  to  her  own  little  room. 

Her  suspicions  were  correct.  It  was  the  same 
sort  of  knocking  that  had  preceded  the  phenomenon 
of  the  hand  and  bank-notes.     She  peeped  into  the 
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kitchen  and  whispered,  "Jenny — Polly — come 
here." 

A  stout  washerwoman  and  the  mite  of  a  servant 
came,  wondering. 

"  Now  you  stand  there,"  said  Nancy,  "  and  do  as 
I  bid  you.  Hold  your  tongues,  now.  I  know  all 
about  it." 

The  myrmidons  stood  silent,  but  with  panting 
bosoms ;  for  the  mysterious  knocking  now  con- 
cluded, and  a  brick  in  the  chimney  began  to 
move. 

It  came  out,  and  immediately  a  hand  with  a  ring 
.on  it  came  through  the  aperture,  and  felt  about. 

The  mite  stood  firm,  but  .the  big  washerwoman 
gave  signs  of  agitation  that  promised  to  end  in  a 
scream. 

Nancy  put  her  hand  roughly  before  the  woman's 
mouth.  "  Hold  your  tongue,  ye  great  soft  —  " 
And,  without  finishing  her  sentence,  she  darted 
to  the  chimney  and  seized  the  hand  with  both  her 
own  and  pulled  it  with  such  violence  that  the  wrist 
followed  it  through  the  masonry,  and  a  roar  was 
heard. 

"  Hold  on  to  my  waist,  Polly,"  she  cried.  "Jen- 
ny, take  the  poker,  and  that  string,  and  tie  his  hand 
to  it  while  we  hold  on.  Quick!  quick!  Are  ye 
asleep  ?  " 

Thus  adjured,  the  mite  got  the  poker  against  the 
wall,  and  tried  to  tie  the  wrist  to  it. 

This,  however,  was  not  easy,  the  hand  struggled 
so  desperately. 

However,  pulling  is  a  matter  of  weight  rather  than 
muscle :  and  the  weight  of  the  two  women  pulling 
downwards  overpowered  the  violent  struggles  of  the 
man ;  and  the  mite  contrived  to  tie  the  poker 
to  the  wrist,  and  repeat  the  ligatures  a  dozen 
times  in  a  figure  of  eight. 

Then  the  owner  of  the  hand,  who  had  hitherto 
shown  violent  strength,  taken  at  a  disadvantage, 
now  showed  intelligence.  Convinced  that  skill  as 
well  as  force  were  against  him,  he  ceased  to  strug- 
gle, and  became  quite  quiet. 

The  women  contemplated  their  feat  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes. 

When  they  had  feasted  a  reasonable  time  on  the 
imprisoned  hand,  and  two  of  them,  true  to  their  sex, 
had  scrutinized  a  green  stone  upon  one  of  the  fingers, 
to  see  whether  it  was  real  or  false,  Nancy  took  them 
by  the  shoulders,  and  bundled  them  good-humoredly 
out  of  the  room. 

She  then  lowered  the  gas  and  came  out,  and 
locked  the  room  up,  and  put  the  key  in  her 
pocket. 

"  I  '11  have  my  supper  with  you,"  said  she. 
V  Come,  Jenny,  I  'm  cook ;  and  you  make  the 
kitchen  as  a  body  could  eat  off  it,  for  I  expect 
visitors." 

"  La,  ma'am,"  said  the  mite  ;  "  he  can't  get  out 
of  the  chimbley  to  visit  hus  through  the  street 
door." 

"  No,  girl,"  said  Nancy.  "  But  he  can  send  a  ham- 
bassador ;  so  Show  her  heyes  and  plague  her  art,  as 
the  play  says,  for  of  all  the  dirty  kitchens  give  me 
hers.  I  never  was  there  but  once,  and  my  slipper 
come  off  for  the  muck,  a  sticking  to  a  body  like 
bird-lime." 

There  was  a  knock  at  Nancy's  street  door ;  the 
little  servant,  full  of  curiosity,  was  for  running  to  it 
on  the  instant.     But  Nancy  checked  her. 

"  Take  your  time,"  said  she.  "It  is  only  a  lodg- 
ing-house keeper." 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

Sir  Edward  Rollestox  could  not  but  feel 
his  obligations  to  the  Wardlaws,  and,  when  his 
daughter  got  better,  he  spoke  warmly  on  the  subject, 
and  asked  her  to  consider  seriously  whether  she  had 
not  tried  Arthur's  affection  sufficiently. 

"  He  does  not  complain  to  you,  I  know,"  said  he ; 
"  but  he  feels  it  very  hard  that  you  should  punish 
him  for  an  act  of  injustice  that  has  already  so 
deeply  afflicted  him.  He  says  he  believes  some  fool 
or  villain  heard  him  say  that  two  thousand  pounds 
was  to  be  borrowed  between  them,  and  went  and 
imposed  on  Robert  Penfold's  credulity ;  meaning, 
perhaps,  to  call  again  after  the  note  had  been 
cashed,  and  get  Arthur's  share  of  the  money." 

"  But  why  did  he  not  come  forward  ?  " 

"  He  declares  he  did  not  know  when  the  trial  was 
till  a  month  after  :  and  his  father  bears  him  out ; 
says  he  was  actually  delirious,  and  his  life  in  danger. 
I  myself  can  testify  that  he  was  cut  down  just  in 
this  way,  when  ha  heard  the  Proserpine  was  lost, 
and  you  on  board  her.  Why  not  give  him  credit 
for  the  same  genuine  distress  at  young  Penfold's 
misfortune  ?  Come,  Helen,  is  it  fair  to  afflict  and 
punish  this  gentleman  for  the  misfortune  of  another, 
whom  he  never  speaks  of  but  with  affection  and 
pity  ?  He  says  that  if  you  would  marry  him  at 
once,  he  thinks  he  should  feel  strong  enough  to  throw 
himself  into  the  case  with  you,  and  would  spare 
neither  money  nor  labor  to  clear  Robert  Penfold  ; 
but,  as  it  is,  he  says  he  feels  so  wretched,  and  so 
tortured  with  jealousy,  that  he  can't  co-operate 
warmly  with  you,  though  his  conscience  reproaches 
him  every  day.  Poor  young  man  !  His  is  really  a 
very  hard  case.  For  you  promised  him  your  hand 
before  you  ever  saw  Robert  Penfold." 

"  I  did,"  said  Helen  ;  "  but  I  did  not  say  when. 
Let  me  have  one  year  to  my  good  work,  before  I 
devote  my  whole  life  to  Arthur." 

"  Well,  it  will  be  a  year  wasted.  Why  postpone 
your  marriage  for  that  ?  " 

"  I  promised." 

"  Yes,  but  he  chose  to  fancy  young  Wardlaw  is 
his  enemy.  You  might  relax  "that,  now  he  tells  you 
he  will  co-operate  with  you  as  your  husband.  Now, 
Helen,  tell  the  truth,  — is  it  a  woman's  work? 
Have  you  found  it  so  ?  Will  not  Arthur  do  it 
better  than  you  ?  " 

Helen,  weakened  already  by  days  of  suffering, 
began  to  cry,  and  say,  "What  shall  I  do?  what 
shall  I  do  ?  " 

"If  you  have  any  doubt,  my  dear,"  said  Sir 
Edward,  "  then  think  of  what  /  owe  to  these  Ward- 
laws." 

And,  with  that  he  kissed  her,  and  left  her  in 
tears ;  and,  soon  after,  sent  Arthur  himself  up  to 
plead  his  own  cause. 

It  was  a  fine  summer  afternoon ;  the  long  French 
casements,  looking  on  the  garden  of  the  Square, 
were  open,  and  the  balmy  air  came  in  and  wooed 
the  beautiful  girl's  cheek,  and  just  stirred  her  hair 
at  times. 

Arthur  Wardlaw  came  softly  in,  and  gazed  at 
her  as  she  lay ;  her  loveliness  filled  his  heart  and 
soul ;  he  came  and  knelt  by  her  sofa,  and  took  her 
hand,  and  kissed  it,  and  his  own  eyes  glistened  with 
tenderness. 

He  had  one  thing  in  his  favor.  He  loved 
her. 

Her  knowledge  of  this  had  more  than  once 
befriended  him,  and  made  her  refuse  to  suspect  him 
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of  any  great  ill;  it  befriended  him  now.  She  turned 
a  look  of  angelic  pity  on  him. 

"  Poor  Arthur  ! "  she  said.  "  You  and  I  are  both 
unhappy." 

"  But  we  shall  be  happy,  erelong,  I  hope,"  said 
Arthur. 

Helen  shook  her  head. 

Then  he  patted  her,  and  coaxed  her,  and  said  he 
•would  be  her  servant,  as  well  as  a  husband,  and  no 
wish  of  her  heart  should  go  ungratified. 

"  None '?  "  said  she,  fixing  her  eyes  on  him. 

u  Not  one,"  said  he  ;  "  upon  my  honor." 

Then  he  was  so  soft  and  persuasive,  and  alluded 
so  delicately  to  her  plighted  faith,  that  she  felt  like 
a  poor  bird  caught  in  a  silken  net. 

"  Sir  Edward  is  very  good,"  said  he  ;  "  he  feels 
for  me." 

At  that  moment,  a  note  was  sent  up. 

'•  j\Ir.  Wardlaw  is  here,  and  has  asked  me  when 
the  marriage  is  to  be.  I  can't  tell  him ;  I  look  like 
a  fool." 

Helen  sighed  deeply  and  had  began  to  gather 
those  tears  that  weaken  a  woman.  She  glanced 
despairingly  to  and  fro  :  and  saw  no  escape.  Then, 
Heaven  knows  why  or  wherefore,  —  probably  with 
no  clear  design  at  all  but  a  woman's  weak  desire  to 
cause  a  momentary  diversion,  to  put  off  the  inevita- 
ble for  five  minutes,  — she  said  to  Arthur  :  "  Please 
give  me  that  prayer-book.  Thank  you.  It  is  right 
you  should  know  this."  And  she  put  Cooper's 
deposition,  and  Welch's,  into  his  hands. 

lie  devoured  them,  and  started  up  in  great 
indignation.  "It  is  an  abominable  slander,"  said 
he.  "  We  have  lost  ten  thousand  pounds  by  the 
wreck  of  that  ship,  and  Wylie's  life  was  saved  by  a 
miracle  as  well  as  your  own.  It  is  a  foul  slander. 
I  hurl  it  from  me."  And  he  made  his  words  good 
by  whirling  the  prayer-book  out  of  window. 

Helen  uttered  a  scream.  '"My  mother's  prayer- 
book  ! "  she  cried. 

"  Oh  !  I  beg  pardon,"  said  he. 

"  As  well  you  may,"  said  she.  "  Run  and  send 
George  after  it." 

"  No,  I  '11  go  myself,"  said  he.  "  Pray  forgive  me : 
you  don't  know  what  a  terrible  slander  they  have 
desecrated  your  prayer-book  with." 

He  ran  out,  and  was  a  long  time  gone.  He  came 
back  at  last,  looking  terrified. 

"  I  can't  find  it,"  said  he  :  "  somebody  has  carried 
it  off".     O,  how  unfortunate  I  am  ! " 

"Not  find  it!"  said  Helen.  "But  it  must  be 
found." 

"  Of  coarse  it  must  be  found,"  said  Arthur.  "  A 
pretty  scandal  to  go  into  the  hands  of  Heaven 
knows  who.  I  shall  offer  twenty  guineas  reward  for 
it  at  once.  I  '11  go  down  to  the  Times  this  moment. 
Was  ever  anything  so  unlucky  ?  " 

"  Yes.  go  at  once,"  said  Helen  ;  "  and  I  '11  send 
the  servants  into  the  Square.  I  don't  want  to  say 
anything  unkind,  Arthur,  but  you  ought  not  to 
have  thrown  my  prayer-book  into  the  public  street." 

"  I  know  I  ought  not.  I  am  ashamed  of  it  my- 
self." 

"  Well,  let  me  see  the  advertisement." 

"  You  shall.  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  recover 
it* 

Next  morning  the  Times  contained  an  advertise- 
ment offering  twenty  guineas  for  a  prayer-book  lost 
in  Hanover  Square,  and  valuable  not  in  itself,  but 
as  a  relic  of  a  deceased  parent. 

In  the  afternoon,  Arthur  called  to  know  if  any- 
body had  brought  the  prayer-book  back. 


Helen  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  said,  "  No." 

He  seemed  very  sorry,  and  so  penitent,  that 
•Helen  said, — 

"  Do  not  despair.  And  if  it  is  gone,  why,  I  must 
remember  you  have  forgiven  me  something,  and  I 
must  forgive  you." 

The  footman  came  in. 

"  If  you  please,  miss,  here  is  a  woman  wishes  to 
speak  to  you ;  says  she  has  brought  a  prayer- 
book." 

"  O,  show  her  up  at  once,"  cried  Helen. 

Arthur  turned  away  his  head  to  hide  a  cynical 
smile.  He  had  good  reasons  for  thinking  it  was  not 
the  one  he  had  flung  out  of  the.  window  yester- 
day. 

A  tall  woman  came  in,  wearing  a  thick  veil,  that 
concealed  her  features. 

She  entered  on  her  business  at  once. 

"  You  lost  a  prayer-book  in  this  Square  yesterday, 
madam." 

"  Yes." 

"  You  offer  twenty  guineas  reward  for  it." 

"  Yes." 

"  Please  to  look  at  this  one." 

Helen  examined  it,  and  said  with  joy  it  was 
hers. 

Arthur  was  thunderstruck.  He  could  not  believe 
his  senses. 

"  Let  me  look  at  it,"  said  he. 

His  eyes  went  at  once  to  the  writing.  He  turned 
a.s  pale  as  death,  and  stood  petrified. 

The  woman  took  the  prayer-book  out  of  his  unre- 
sisting hand,  and  said, — 

"  You  '11  excuse  me,  sir ;  but  it  is  a  large  reward, 
and  gentlefolks  sometimes  go  from  their  word  when 
the  article  is  found." 

Helen,  who  was  delighted  at  getting  back  her 
book,  and  rather  tickled  at  Arthur  having  to  pay 
twenty  guineas  for  losing  it,  burst  out  laughing,  and 
said,  — 

"  Give  her  the  reward,  Arthur  ;  I  am  not  goinf 
to  pay  for  your  misdeeds." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Arthur,  struggling  for 
composure. 

He  sat  down  to  draw  a  check. 

'•  What  name  shall  I  put  ?  " 

"  Hum  !     Edith  Hesket." 

"  Two  t's  ?  " 

"  No,  only  one." 

"  There." 

"  Thank  you,  sir." 

She  put  the  check  into  her  purse,  and  brought 
the  prayer-book  to  Helen. 

"  Lock  it  up  at  once,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  so  low 
that  Arthur  heard  her  murmur,  but  not  the  woids  ; 
and  she  retired,  leaving  Helen  staring  with  amaze- 
ment, and  Arthur  in  a  cold  perspiration. 

[To  be  continued.] 


LORD  BROUGHAM. 

Probably  the  hugest  human  phenomenon  of  our 
century  has  passed  away  in  the  death  of  Lord 
Brougham.  He  was  the  Demiurgus  of  Liberalism 
during  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  brooded 
over  the  various  germs  of  intellectual,  moral,  and 
political  innovation,  widely  scattered  and  much 
needed  in  that  day,  with  a  rich  fecundity  of  results, 
the  benefits  of  which  the  present  generation  are  by 
no  means  likely  ever  adequately  to  appreciate.  He 
was,  in  restless  energy,  rather  a  hundred  men  than 
one,  and,  moreover,  for  all  the  unity  of  design  —  the 
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intellectual  unity — that  he  gave  to  the  various  branch- 
es of  his  political  activity,  he  might  really  have  been 
a  hundred  men  not  even  bound  up  in  one.  By  this 
we  mean  that  his  energy  in  one  department  did  not 
so  interpenetrate  and  flavor  his  energy  in  others  as  to 
make  one  feel  its  individual  origin  and  singleness  of 
conception.  There  was  rough  force,  extraordinary 
vitality,  immense  vigor  of  handling  in  all  he  did  ; 
but  the  scientific  mind  never  betrayed  itself  in  the 
statesman;  the  judicial  mind  scarcely  gleamed  out 
in  the  biographer  or  historian  ;  the  metaphysician 
was  hardly  seen  in  the  lawyer  ;  nor  even  the  popu- 
lar leader  in  the  constitutional  theorist.  Brougham 
was  a  big  miscellany  of  useful  forces,  in  which  the 
modern  doctrine  of  correlation  —  the  doctrine  that 
any  one  form  of  force  is  absolutely  interchangeable 
with  every  other  —  could  by  no  means  be  detected. 
True,  the  measure  of  his  restless  strength  was  near- 
ly the  same  in  every  direction,  but  there  was  little 
trace  of  co-ordination  and  reciprocal  influence  among 
the  various  departments  of  his'wonderfully  miscella- 
neous energy.  Like  a  besom,  his  multitudinous  in- 
telligence was  composed  of  an  immense  number  of 
almost  equally  strong  fibres,  with  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  sweep  a  great  surface  of  ground  greatly  in 
need  of  such  sweeping ;  but  the  bond  between  these 
fibres  seemed  to  be  rather  the  comparatively  me- 
chanical one  of  a  common  sheath  or  socket  in  the 
same  energetic  character,  than  that  perfect  permea- 
tion of  one  faculty  or  acquirement  by  all  the  others 
which  goes  to  make  up  what  is  called  the  highest 
culture  of  accomplished  men.  He  wrote  freely  and 
at  large  —  on  education,  history,  biography,  law, 
science,  natural  theology,  every  branch  of  politics ; 
he  wrote  on  one  branch  of  classical  study,  the  ora- 
tory of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  as  much  shrewdness 
and  minuteness  of  treatment  as  he  ever  devoted  to 
any  subject  of  study. 

He  pubbshed  at  least  one  anonymous  romance ; 
and  he  spoke  probably  much  more  even  than  he 
wrote;  but  while  he  never  touched  a  subject  in  his 
earlier  days  without  leaving  the  impression  of  force 
behind  him,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  speech  or 
writing  of  Lord  Brougham's,  except,  perhaps,  speech- 
es of  a  purely  professional  character,  like  that  on 
Queen  Caroline,  which  would  carry  with  it  the  sense 
of  completeness,  exhaustiveness,  perfection.  Indeed. 
he  might  have  sanely  said  of  himself  what  the  man 
in  the  Gospels  said  insanely,  —  that  his  name  was 
Legion.  Legion,  as  A  reformer  in  an  age  when 
almost  everything  is  wrong,  may  be  all  the  more 
useful  for  his  multiplicity  of  inchoate,  energies  ;  and 
no  group  of  men,  even  though  combining  Brougham's 
various  powers,  could  have  done  so  much  to  bring 
honie  to  the  public  the  manrfoldness  of  the  mischiefs 
under  which  England  groaned,  and  of  the  remedies 
for  which  it  craved,  as  the  single  reformer  Brougham  ; 
for  his  name  was  a  thread  which  united  in  the 
popular  imagination  the  various  topics  of  which  he 
treated.  But  such  a  one,  though  the  best  of  all  re- 
formers to  stir  public  indignation  at  the  rank  crop 
erf  evils,  is  not  the  one  best  fitted  to  perfect  the  cure 
even  of  any  ;  and  the  movements  which  Brougham's 
hundred-handed  genius  started,  it  needed  minds  of 
a  more  limited,  but  also  more  finely  chiselled,  type  to 
mature.  Nothing  impresses  one  more  in  the  career 
of  this  wonderful  man  than  that  be  never  gained  by 
age  a  single  compensation  lor  the  loss  of  the  force  of 
youth.  He  lost  in  impetus  without  gaining  in  judg- 
ment. He  lost  in  versatility  without  gaining  in  ac- 
curacy. He  lost  in  fire  without  gaining  in  serenity. 
He  lost  in  intensity  without  gaining  in  comprehen- 


siveness. He  lost  in  bitterness  without  gaining  in 
suavity.  Finally,  he  lost  in  terror  without  gaining 
in  command.  The  great  advantage  of  age  over 
youth  is  in  the  power  it  acquires  of  co-ordinating  all 
its  acquisitions,  and  turning  variety  of  experience 
into  moral  wisdom.  But  Lord  Brougham's  huge 
and  multitudinous  energies  seem  to  have  been  too 
hasty  ever  to  have  furnished  his  inner  spirit  with 
the  materials  for  this  large  moral  assimilation.  As 
his  moral  nature  never  gained  that  mild  and  vener- 
able benignity  which  is  so  great  a  charm  of  old  age, 
so  his  intellectual  nature  never  gained  the  lucid  and 
temperate  power  of  impressive  surcei/,  which  is  its 
greatest  privilege.  The  one  often  exists  without 
the  other,  as,  for  example,  in  Brougham's  great  con- 
temporary, Lord  Lynd hurst,  who  had  the  last  in  all 
its  splendor ;  but  Brougham  displayed  neither.  His 
latest  efforts  in  the  annual'  addresses  to  the  Social 
Science  Association  showed  the  mere,  flickering  flame 
of  former  vigor,  without  a  glimpse  of  any  milder  and 
larger  wisdom.  Here  and  there  the  old  sarcasm 
flashed  out.  Here  gbd  there  the  old  power  of  phys- 
ically crushing,  as  w^^m  almost  muscular  compres- 
sion of  the  will,  would  excite  admiration  for  the  old 
man's  lingering  might.  But  for  the  most  part  the 
vital  energy  had  disappeared  from  the  sentences, 
which  trailed  a  slow  length  of  words  along  without 
any  vestige  of  that  great  constricting  force  which 
once  made  up  for  their  inordinate  volume. 

While  Brougham  was  engaged  in  the  up-hill 
struggle  against  blind  and  obdurate  authority,  he 
was  great,  lie  was  Titanic.  When  he  had  won  his 
battle  and  presided  over  the  execution  of  the  policy 
for  which  he  had  fought,  he  was  less  than  many  an 
ordinary  mortal.  In  denouncing  and  exposing  the 
disorder  he  was  almost  superhuman.  In  restoring 
and  expounding  order  he  was  not  even  distinguished. 
He  had  not  the  tranquillity  of  nature  requisite  to  or- 
ganize and  create.  His  mind  reeked  with  the  smoke 
and  passion  of  battle. 

How  deep  did  the  true  Liberal  spirit  really  reach 
in  Lord  Brougham's  nature  ?  That  he  believed,  with 
all  his  mind,  and  soul,  and  strength,  in  the  value  of 
popular  education,  in  the  blessing  of"  diffusing  use- 
ful knowledge  " ;  that  he  wished  to  make  it  really 
universal  ;  that  he  carried  away  from  the  Scotch 
Universitv.  in  which  his  first  intellectual  impulses 
were  moulded,  something  like  a  pure  enthusiasm  for 
the  new  sciences  which  were  just  then  taking  shape 
and  opening  a  wide  vista  of  discovery  to  the  great 
mathematicians,  chemists,  and  electricians  of  the 
age,  no  one  who  knows  Lord  Brougham's  "  Lives  of 
the  Literary  Men  of  George  HI.'s  Time"  can  doubt 
for  an  instant.  There, is,  to  our  minds,  nothing  in  all 
Lord  Brougham's  voluminous  and  fatiguing  compo- 
sitions half  so  noble  and  touching  as  the  passage  in 
which  he  recalls,  with  a  sort  of  passion  of  tenderness, 
his  old  boyish  delight  in  Dr.  Black's  lectures  on 
chemistry,  especially  the  lecture  in  which  the  vener- 
able professor  used  to  reheam*  the  great  discovery  of 
his  youth  as  to  "fixed  air,"  —  the  combinations, 
namely,  into  which  air  could  enter  with  solid  sub- 
stances, 

Lord  Brougham's  style,  usually  so  wanting  in 
grace,  and  delicacy,  and  serenity,  and  transparency, 
attracts  to  itself  almost  all  those  qualities  as  he 
delineates  the  rekindled  enthusiasm  of  the  lonely, 
gentle,  old  man,  with  his  neat-handed  experiments 
and  his  scientific  relics,  —  the  carefully  preserved 
instruments  of  his  great  scientific  triumph, — going 
back  to  the  first  moment  in  which  a  new  chemical 
truth   had    flashed    itself    upon    his    mind.     Lord 
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Brougham  says,  and  we  imagine  truly,  that  there 
was  no  recollection  of  his  life  towards  which  he 
yearned  more  often  and  more  ardently  than  to  that 
first  love;  of  science  which  was  most  closely  associ- 
ated with  Black's  lecture-room.  And  though  he  had 
not  himself  either  the  patience  or  the  peace  of  the 
scientific  mind,  though  he  was  formed  tor  the  heat 
of  battle,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  loved  all  knowl- 
edge and  science,  and  that  he  believed  to  the 
bottom  of  his  soul  in  the  duty  of  diffusing  it  through 
the  whole  people.  So  far,  at  least,  he  was  a  lover  of 
light  and  B  ti  ne  Liberal.  Whether  we  can  honest- 
ly say  that  he  was  in  the  same  profound  sense  a 
lover  of  liberty,  we  feel  the  gravest  doubt.  He 
fought  early,  and  passionately,  of  course,  againsr 
exclusion  of  all  kinds.  He  denounced  slavery  with 
all  his  force.  He  assailed  religious  bigotry  with 
immense  power.  But  it  is  one  thing  for  a  young 
man  to  become  the  spokesman  of  the  rising  poind;'  r 
frmlingt  and  to  fling  himself  with  eagernes? 
delight  into  the  thick  of  a  battle  which  he  feels  in 
every  nerve  must  be,  before  long,  the  winning  side. 
and  another  to  entertain  that  deep  love  for  the 
prineiples  involved  which  will  keep  him  true  to 
t'irm  though  ill  report  as  well  as  good,  when  his  old 
friends  are  deserting  him.  We  do  not  believe  that 
Lord  Brougham  had  this  sort  of  love  of  liberty,  nor 
even  that  he  understood  how  essential  a  condition 
of  greatness  of  character  moral  liberty  —  of  which 
political  liberty  is  the  natural  condition — is.  He 
certainly  joined  the  hue  and  cry  in  favor  of  the 
Southern  Slave  States  in  his  old  age ;  and  de- 
nounced the  conduct  of  the  greatest  struggle  of  our 
days,  by  the  greatest  man  of  our  days,  with  a  flash 
of  his  oid  arrogance  and  malevolence.  And  in  his 
bitter  and  sincere  opposition  to  religious  intolerance 
he  i ©ems  to  have  been  animated  Jess  by  a  deep  rev- 
erence for  religion,  than  by  the  lawyer's  and  man 
of  the  world's  indifference  to  it.  Intellectually. 
Lord  Brougham  was  a  true  LiberaL  Morally  and 
politically  lie  was  no  more  than  a  true  hater  of 
i. 'dons  of  which  he  did  not  see  the  use. 
Lord     Brough  if    political    weapon,   the 

spear  which  was  "like  a  weaver's  beam"  with  which 
he  terrified  the  armies  he  opposed  and  overcame 
was  his  wonderful  power  of  hatred,  and  his  sublet  v 
of  expression  whenever  he  could  allow  hatred  its 
full  swing.  He  had  a  new  power  of  language  when- 
ever this  impulse  came  into  action.  To  take  a  very 
small  instance,  lie  calls  some  one,  in  his  anonymous 
novel  Alheii  Lwiel,  — in  which  almost  all  the  char- 
acters are  French  disguises  of  his  own  English  con- 
temporaries. —  ••  a  compound,  or  rather  a  compos/ 
of  affectations,  selfishness,  and  false  sentiment.'* 
What  can  be  more  etfeetive  than  the  substitution 
there  of  the  word  "  compost  "  for  "compound,"  — 
just  conveying  the  impression  of  thick -and  sticky 
pomade  'i  But  to  get  a  measure  of  the  full  power 
of  Brougham's  language  take  any  of  his  diatribes 
against  George  IV.,  —  this,  for  instance,  in  that 
sketch  of  him  which  he  inserted  among  his  "  States- 
men of  the  Reign  of  George  HI."  He  had  been  de- 
scribing George's  treatment  of  his  wife,  Caroline  of 
Brunswick,  during  the  first  year  of  their  marriage. 
At  the  end  of  it 

"  Tin;  '  first  gentleman  of  his  a^e '  was  pleased  under 
his  own  hand  to  intimate  that  it  suited  his  disposition  no 
longer  to  maintain  even  the  thin  covering  of  decency 
which  he  had  hitherto  suffered  to  veil  the  terms  of  their 
union  ;  he  announced  that  they  should  now  live  apart ; 
and  added,  with  a  refinement  of  delicacy  suited  to  the  fin- 
ished accomplishment  of  his  pre-eminence  among  gen- 


tlemen, that  he  pledged  himself  never  to  ask  for  a  near- 
er connection,  even  if  their  only  child  should  die;  he 
added,  with  amoving:  piety,  '  which  God  forbid  ! '  in  case 
if  might  be  imagined  tliai  die  death  of  tlte  daugliier  was  as 
much  his  hope  as  the  destruction  of  the  mother.  The  sep- 
aration thus  delicately  effected  made  only  an  apparent 
change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  panics.  They  had 
before  occupied  the  same  house,  because  they  had  lived 
under  one  roof,  but  in  a  state  of  complete  separation  ; 
and  now  the  only  difference  was  that,  i)>st»ad  of  making 
a  partition  of  the  dwelling,  and  as.  one  half  ftf 

its  interior,  he  was  graciously  //leased  to  make  ft  new  division 
of  the  saw  mansion,  gicivg  her  tlie  outside,  uitd  kttjimp 
the  inside  to  his  mislress  and  h'uustif.': 

In  the  two  sentences  we  have  italicized,  at  all 
events  in  the  first  of  them,  Brougham's  ferocity  of 
contempt  blazes  out  in  its  fuli  power.  Sometimes 
we  think  it  a  little  overreaches  itself  in  grasping  af- 
ter new  forms  of  reiteration,  and  we  fancy  that  in  the 
latter  of  these  sentences  there  is  a  flavor  of  extrava- 
gance which  rather  injures  the  intensity. 

ity,  which  was  terribly  strong  in  Brougham, 

—  perhaps  as  strong  as  any  hate,  —  now  and  then 
weakened  the  intellectual  expression  of  that  liate. 
He  makes  his  hero  in  Albert  Lunel  \>T&y ,  in  an  agony 
of  fear,  "for  omniscience  and  omnipresence,"  that 
he  may  know  what  people  are  saying  of  him.  We 
should  imagine  that  the  idea  had  actually  km 
itself  to  his  own  mind,  but  that  the  fear  was  net 

of  the  kind  which  he  impntes  to  his  hero.  Lord 
Brougham's  immense  power  of  attack  may  have 
Ix-en  at  times  ted  by  his  vanity.  It  was  certainly, 
at  times,  greatly  weakened,  —  rendered  artificial  and 
theatrical  by  the  intensity  of  desire  to  kindle  new 
admiration  for  his  own  power,  —  as,  for  instance, 
when  he  knelt  theatrically  to  the  House  of  Lords  to 
Bill. 
Lord  Brougham  lias  left  us  a  character  of  himself 
under  tlte  thin  disguise  of  the  Baron  de  Moulin, 
which  illustrates  this  one  of  his  defects,  while  exag- 
gerating, we  think,  others  of  them,  and  it  is  so 
curious  that  we  will  extract  it  here.  The  character 
is  introduced  with  a  discussion  of  the  Baron's 
attentions  to  a  great  beauty,  the  wife  of  another:  — 

"  '  Bat  how  did  .-he  and  he  go  on  ?  I  suppose  she  rel- 
ished  him  !  '  —  '^\^  who  does  not  ?  His  various  learning  ; 
his  brilliant  wit ;  his  drollery,  for  it  now  soars  to  the  Attic 
heights,  and  now  sweeps  the  Doric  levels ;  his  grafts, 
seriou«,  even  severe,  though  God  wot  never  SMMic  uio- 
;  his  liveliness,  alternating  with  sarcasm,  like  the 
which  course  along  the  sky,  now  hiding  and  now 
rereading  the  sun.  now  screening  us  from  his  glare,  and 
now  descending  in  tempests  of  thunder,  —  all  this  must 
have  made  a  stroagish  impression  on  a  very  clever  wo- 
man, though  he  has  absolutely  none  of  the  qualities  which 
win  the  ordinary  female  mind  ;  he  is  plain,  nay,  as  near 
Meg  ugly  as  any  intelligent  countenance  will  allow  ;  he 
sings  not,  plays  not,  paints  not,  dances  not ;  he  neither 
hunts,  nor  hawks,  nor  shoots  ;  he  gambles  not;  and  he 
-  so  that,  were  he  to  appear  in  our  salons  at  Paris, 
he  must  either  serve  a  long  novitiate,  or  attain  high 
station,  or  make  some  happy  hit  that  all  can  talk  about, 

—  else  success  he  never  could  have;  add  to  all  which, 
manners,  though  high  enough  bred,  yet  abrupt,  a  temper 
not  under  strict  control,  and  as  much  pride  as  fails  to 
one  man's  share.' —  '  Is  he  amiable  in  other  respects?' 
asked  Lord  Mormon  ;  '  for  somehow  he  holds  himself 
so  much  aloof,  that  the  more  one  sees  of  him  die  less  ODe 
knows  of  him.'  —  'Amiable  it  is  quite  impossible  any- 
one can  be  with  his  hot  temper,  and  the  sin  racing  in 
him  without  control  whereby  oar  first  parents  fell.  But 
he  is  also  revengeful,  and  I  should  sny  could  forgive 
more  easily  than  Ive  can  forget.'  —  '  Do  yon  hold  him 
selfish  !  '  —  'fa  tlve  utmost  sense  of  the  word.  I  don't 
mean   to  say  he   is  incapable  of  generosity ;  he  is  of 
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course  generous,  because  he  is  proud,  and  cannot  stoop 
to  reckon  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  (louis  et  livres). 
He  is  munificent  by  force  of  being  magnificent,  would 
give  to  deserviug  objects  rather  than  to  others,  but  must 
give  to  some,  that  he  may  be  above  counting  cost,  and 
also  make  men  feel  grateful  and  dependent.  But  I 
think  he  despises,  perhaps  hates,  all  he  confers  favors 
upon.' " 

The  exaggerated  vanity  of  the  first  part  of  this 
description,  which  certainly  overrates  Brougham's 
social  qualities,  is  again  quite  as  evident  in  the 
exaggerated  description  of  his  pride  and  contempt 
for  dependants,  at  its  close.  Lord  Brougham  evi- 
dently piqued  himself  on  the  romantic  ruggedness  of 
his  own  character,  and  forgot  the  most  unromantic 
of  all  personal  characteristics,  vanity,  in  this  Salva- 
tor-Rosa-like  sketch  of  himself. 

How  curious  and  striking  is  the  contrast  between 
the  genius  of  the  two  men  who  alone  in  this  century 
have  risen  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  point  of 
political  fame  by  the  unaided  force  of  their  own  tal- 
ents and  ambition,  —  Brougham  and  Disraeli.  We 
should  say  that  the  great  force  of  the  one  lay  in  his 
intellectual  carnality,  —  if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, —  the  absolute  fusion  of  his  passions  and  his 
intelligence,  —  the  stimulus  which  ambition  gave  to 
thought,  vanity  to  knowledge,  contempt  to  savoir- 
faire,  anger  to  insight,  vindictiveness  to  reason,  —  so 
that  his  enemies  often  regarded  him  much  as  De- 
mosthenes, with  that  exquisite  acrimony  which 
Brougham  himself  so  keenly  appreciated,  regarded 
JEschines,  as  a  sort  of  political  disease  certain  to 
break  out  afresh  whenever  any  new  malady  weak- 
ened the  nation's  constitution.  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  risen  to  the  top  by  the  perfect 
"  detachment "  of  his  intellect  from  all  personal  pas- 
sions, by  his  wonderful  power  of  watching,  from  a 
position  quite  outside  his  own  desires,  what  he  can 
best  do  to  forward  them,  and  striking  in,  either 
without  or  with  the  appearance  of  resentment,  as 
best  suits  his  purpose,  in  the  coolest  spirit  of  general- 
ship. But  Brougham  has  at  least  one  advantage 
over  his  still  more  successful  contemporary.  On 
Mr.  Disraeli's  fall  we  unfortunately  cannot  as  yet 
philosophize  ;  but  we  do  know  that  he  rose  by  cast- 
ing out  the  little  ballast  of  principle  which  he  may 
possibly  —  we  speak  on  mere  hypothesis  —  at  one 
time  have  possessed.  Brougham's  rise,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  not  due  to  any  dereliction  of  principle, 
but  loos  finally  barred  by  his  defects.  He  rose  by 
the  vehemence  of  his  best  sympathies;  he  fell  by  the 
outbreak  of  his  worst  frailties.  He  at  least  earned 
his  success,  —  if  he  also  earned  the  failure  of  his 
latter  days. 

PERILS  OF  THE  SEASON. 
There  is  a  pleasant  paper  in  the  Spectator  on 
the  dangers  of  the  month  of  May,  which  warns  all 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  against  the  sentimental 
perils  of  that  time  of  the  year.  It  is,  of  course,  in 
the  good  old  vein  in  which  we  are  led  up  from  a 
consideration  of  the  pairing  of  birds  to  the  mating 
of  our  own  species,  and  hints  are  given  and  precau- 
tions suggested  on  the  proprieties  which  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  modern  taste  forbids  us  from  repeating. 
But  it  is  impossible  not  to  reflect,  after  a  visit,  for 
instance,  to  the  Park,  the  Royal  Academy,  or  the 
operas,  upon  the  seductive  pleasures  which  lie  in 
wait  for  those  who  go  in  the  way  of  them  during 
this  month.  The  young  ladies  up  in  town  for  their 
first  season  are  brought  out  with  the  native  bloom 
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still  on  their  cheeks,  or  at  most  only  tinged  with  a 
few  preliminary  blushes  at  those  county  balls  which 
may  be  regarded  as  mere  trial  grounds.  Their  en- 
joyment of  everything  is  intense,  and  for  the  last 
few  weeks  they  have  been  blessed  with  delicious 
weather.  You  may  meet  them  in  the  Park,  and 
know  them  at  once  by  the  genuine  pleasure  with 
which  they  canter  or  walk  their  horses  and  listen  to 
the  talk  of  the  men  who  enjoy  their  freshness.  It  is 
easy  to  single  them  out  from  the  girl  in  her  third  or 
fourth  season,  who  steers  listlessly,  though  skilfully, 
through  the  crowd,  nodding  her  head  perhaps  at  in- 
tervals to  the  dandy  at  her  side,  and  performing  va- 
rious strategetic  movements  which  to  the  initiated 
disclose  a  practised  knowledge  of  social  diplomacy. 
For  instance,  she  sees  a  man  in  the  distance  whom 
in  the  gratitude  of  her  heart,  which  can  still  be 
moved  by  a  perfect  waltzer,  she  promised  last  even- 
ing to  pair  with  here  to-day.  She  thinks  better  of 
it  now,  —  has  forgotten  all  about  the  wafcz,  and 
simply  wants  to  avoid  him.  Note,  then,  the  dexter- 
ous manner  in  which  she  will  manage  (it  might  not 
do  to  resort  to  the  cut  direct ;  that  is  the  resource 
of  your  clumsy  practitioner)  to  put  another  horse 
between  her  and  that  of  her  ineligible  admirer,  or 
to  walk  quietly  behind  him  while  he  is  looking  in 
all  quarters.  Perhaps  in  her  way  out  of  the  gate 
she  will  come  plump  against  him  with  the  sweetest 
apologies  and  regrets  for  the  misfortune  she  has 
been  subjected  to.  There  is  still  a  little  love-making 
in  the  world,  despite  the  querulous  denials  of  the 
cynics,  as  any  one  may  perceive  who  attends  the 
flower-shows.  These  are  indeed  perilous  resorts  for 
the  bachelor  unprotected  by  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
or  a  taste  for  prevalent  misogyny.  Flowers,  music, 
sunshine,  beautiful  dresses,  and  beautiful  faces  all 
dispose  to  sentiment.  There  is  a  custom  in  modern 
society  which  allows  a  useful  concession  to  the  emo- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  not  wasting  altogether  the 
pleasures  of  promenades.  It  it  not  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  fun  beyond  the  immediate  occasion. 
A  lady  who  knows  that  the  man  with  whom  she 
walks  is  acquainted  with  this  rule  will  permit  a  cer- 
tain glow  of  devotedness  in  his  talk,  and  give  him  in  ■ 
exchange  for  it  kind  looks,  a  show  of  graceful  co- 
quetry which  she  is  aware  he  is  sensible  enough  to 
understand.  There  is,  after  all,  not  much  harm,  at 
least  before  marriage,  in  a  woman  who  is  gifted  being 
liberal  with  her  accomplishments  and  advantages; 
and  in  fact  by  having  tested  them,  so  to  speak,  she 
can  improve  them  until  she  thinks  fit  to  bestow  her- 
self on  some  one  who  can  appreciate  his  happiness. 

Mr.  Trollope,  we  believe,  remarked  that,  on  the 
whole,  love-making  was  a  much  pleasanter  game 
than  croquet,  and  so  it  is.  It  is  only  when  it 
becomes  a  business  that  it  assumes  a  doleful  and  a 
dismal  air.  Nor  is  it  so  mischievous  as  those  who 
are  tired  of  it  would  have  us  think.  It  is  reforming 
and  instructive.  "  Sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Boswell,  —  "  sir,  a  man  who  lives  in  town 
is  less  likely  to  marry  in  haste  than  he  who  lives  in 
the  country."  And,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it 
is  curious  that  the  more  a  young  gentleman  gets  of 
flower-shows,  concerts,  and  balls  during  the  season, 
the  less  likely  is  he  to  be  caught.  The  perils  are 
mostly  in  store  for  the  other  sex.  Some  of  them 
really  suffer  in  the  early  stages  of  their  initiation. 
They  may  not,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  under-  ' 
stand  that  two  can  play  at  the  game  of  flirtation, 
having  had  only  a  previous  experience  of  a  curate . 
or  two,  who  nearly  died  or  became  ritualistic  on 
their  account,  or  some  young  fledgling  ensign,  or 
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big  boy  from  Oxford  home  for  vacation,  who  adored 
them  as  goddesses.  It  is  different  when  they  are 
taken  in  hand  by  a  man  who  understands  their  little 
modes  of  conquest,  who  submits  to  them  because  it 
tickles  him  for  the  moment,  and  who,  with  the 
warmest  responses  to  their  gushing  intervals,  is 
ready,  when  it  suits  him,  to  forget  to  leave  a  card 
on  the  family,  or  even  to  ask  the  young  flirt  to  dance. 
The  first  dose  a  girl  receives  of  this  sort  of  man 
must  be  rather  sickening,  but  it  is  an  ordeal  she 
must  almost  necessarily  go  through.  There  is  no 
help  for  it. 

The  mistake  that  mothers  make  —  country 
mothers,  who  bring  a  batch  of  girls  to  town  during 
the  season  —  is  in  thinking  that  they  can  get  them 
off  easier  than  in  the  country.  There  is  no  notion 
more  delusive  than  this.  First  of  all,  the  young 
ladies  enter  the  arena  against  numberless  competi- 
tors. They  have,  indeed,  a  chance  at  the  set-out, 
but  this  seldom  lasts  more  than  a  dozen  or  so  of 
balls  and  morning  concerts.  By  that  time  the  men 
in  the  circle  into  which  they  have  been  brought 
have  criticised  them  thoroughly,  and  marked  them 
down  for  some  special  points,  perhaps,  but  seldom 
'for  more.  Even  the  young  gentlemen  whom  they 
have  known  in  the  rural  districts  treat  them  with 
considerable  and  almost 'impertinent  independence 
when  they  meet  in  town.  Then,  again,  the  season 
is  taken  by  them  at  so  rapid  a  pace  that  there  is 
scarce  time  for  business.  The  afternoon  tea,  if  well 
blished,  is  about  the  only  situation  in  which  ■ 
young  lady  has  a  fair  chance  of  using  her  powers  of 
conversation,  though  lately  the  opera  has  been 
found  of  service  as  a  talking-place. 

There  arc  thousands  of  girls  in  London  at  this 
moment  brought  hither  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
enjoying  themselves,  and  with  only  collateral  views 
towards  marriage.  But  though  their  mothers  may 
be  quite  content  to  return  with  them  as  they  came, 
still,  there  is  a  lingering  hope  in  the  minds  of  mother 
and  daughters — a  superstition  akin  to  that  of  the 
peasant,  who  is  supposed  to  believe  that  our  t\ 
are  paved  with  gold  — that  great  catehes  are  to  be 
got  in  London  houses  during  the  season,  and  that 
luck  and  propinquity  may  help  them.  Now  the  pro- 
portion of  marriages  which  arise  directly  out  of  the 
dinners  and  balls  given  during  the  season  are,  we 
would  venture  to  say,  less  than  the  amount  of  those 
interesting  events  promoted  by  meetings  at  other 
times  of  the  year.  At  first,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  institution  of  the  season  was  intended  to 
relieve  mothers  of  daughters,  but  like  many  other 
things  it  does  not  now  perform  its  original  function, 
or  does  so  imperfectly.  Overcrowding  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  this.  The  London  season  was  perhaps 
neA-er  fuller  than  it  is  at  present.  The  number  of 
reunions  of  all  kinds  has  increased.  The  crush  in 
the  Bow  is  greater  than  it  has  been  for  many  years. 
Young  ladies  are  lost  in  this  multitude.  Men  can- 
not afford  to  give  them  more  than  a  minute  or  two 
minutes  at  a  time.  There  are  so  many  more  to  at- 
tend to.  Two  or  perhaps  three  balls  have  to  be  done 
within  the  course  of  a  night  and  that  part  of  next 
morning  which  balls  claim.  In  such  a  whirl  there  is 
but  a  poor  chance  for  a  matrimonial  triumph,  and  it 
is  a  wonder  that  some  of  the  country  mothers  do  not 
practically  recognize  the  fact. 

It  is  a  pity  for  many  reasons  that  the  water  par- 
ties and  picnics  are  going  out.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  benefit  of  a  partial  quiet  and  a  restoration  of  the 
nerves  by  a  plunge  into  fresh  air,  there  was  in  the 
drive  to  Virginia  Water  or  to  Richmond,  and  the 


incidental  accompaniments  to  such  an  excursion, 
many  compensations  for  the  wearisome  round  of  the 
other  amusements  of  society.  Picnics  were  dressed 
out  of  fashion  by  the  ladies.  They  would  persist  in 
coming  to  them,  not  only  in  the  lightest  and  most 
fragile  of  costumes,  but  in  costumes  which  entailed 
trouble  and  distraction  to  the  wearer,  and  those  who 
took  charge  of  her.  We  suspect  that  they  were  the 
motive  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  picnic.  Be.  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  is  being 
left  to  the  male  and  female  cads  to  indulge  in.  We 
could  better  have  spared  some  other  customs,  but 
fashion  is  inexorable.  The  circumstance,  however, 
reduces  the  perils  of  a  lady's  season.  The  spooning 
which  took  place  during  water-parties  was  exces- 
sive. It  is  even  now  furnishing  our  artists  with  won- 
derfully suggestive  illustrations.  Fair  women  recline 
at  the  stern  of  a  boat,  and  a  man  with  a  beautiful 
mustache  and  noble  biceps  is  pulling  under  the  ald- 
ers of  a  stream.  They  have  strayed  a  little  from  the 
gay  flotilla,  of  which  you  just  catch  a  glimpse.  Now 
cockneys  make  love  on  board  a  hired  "  Iron  Boat," 
and  their  sentimental  attitudes  do  not  admit  of  artis- 
tic treatment.  But  they  also  undergo  certain  perils 
which  it  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  study.  Their 
natures  are,  however,  more  tough,  at  least  at  the 
onset,  than  those  of  more  cultured  fibre.  A  lady, 
after  three  London  seasons,  seldom  fears  to  be  trou- 
bled with  emotional  distractions.  She  has  had  half  a 
dozen  M  affairs,"  and  is  now  ready  for  a  half  a  dozen 
more.  It  is  not  in  a  cynical  mood  that  we  state  this, 
but  simply  as  a  social  fact  which  nobody  can  help 
;  :  those  who  try  not  to  see  it  may  suffer  for 
their  charity. 


BYRON,  FROM  A  NEW  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

X<>  greater  proof  could  be  given  of  the  renewed 
interest  which  is  being  felt  with  respect  to  Byron, 
his  life,  his  character,*  and  his  works,  than  this  pub- 
lication of  1,000  pages  sent  forth  to  gratify  the 
awakened  European  curiosity.  For  a  time,  the 
author  and  his  productions  almost  ceased  to  affect 
the  pulse  of  the  people.  Earnest  spirits  that  mis- 
took, and  small  evil  spirits  that  maligned  him,  wrote 
or,  talked  him  nearly  out  of  public  favor;  but  a 
man  who  is  much  written  or  spoken  against  natu- 
rally excites  a  desire  to  see  fair  play  awarded  to 
him.  Consequently,  a  new  generation  read  the 
works  over  which  their  fathers  had  quarrelled,  and 
they  found  what,  after  all,  most  of  their  fathers  had 
found,  —  that,  with  many  human  failings,  there  was, 
nevertheless,  in  Byron  a  true  man,  a  great  poet. 

Thereupon  followed  those  successive  editions  of 
Byron's  works,  —  editions  for  luxurious  libraries, 
and  editions  even  for  London  boys  who  have  but 
sixpence  to  spend,  and  leisure  to  read  on  a  London 
doorstep,  —  editions  which  prove  the  hold  the  poet 
has  taken  on  the  national  heart,  and  which  would 
seem  to  make  of  this  book  of  Byron's  particular 
friend,  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  a  work  of  superero- 
gation ;  for  this  is  the  work  that  has  been  so  long 
announced  and  so  eagerly  expected,  and  which 
would  have  been  all  the  better  if  the  lady,  like  the 
other  lady,  did  not  protest  too  much. 

But  when  we  say  that  this  is  the  long-promised 
work  of  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  we  should  add  that 
it  is  published  anonymously.  There  is  no  responsi- 
bility assumed  by  anybody.  The  respectability  of 
the  publishers  is  the  only  guaranty  (privately  con- 


*  Lord  Byron,  Judged  by  the  Witnesses  of  his  Life.    (Lord  Byron 
Juge  par  les  Temoins  de  sa  Vie.    Paris.) 
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veyed)  of  the  book  being  a  genuine  and  authentic 
work  by  the  celebrated  Countess  (if  we  may  so  call 
a  Dowager-Marchioness,  the  -widow  of  the  eccentric 
French  Marquis  de  Boissy,  who  had  but  one  joke, 
—  an  affected  hatred  of  perfidions  Albion  !).  But 
the  lady  herself  never  speaks  in  her  own  person  ; 
never,  indeed,  speaks  at  all.  She  is  delicately  sug- 
gested now  and  then  in  initials,  and  she  once 
appear*  in  full,  in  reference  to  a  remark  by  Byron, 
that  if  be  could  have  married  the  Countess  Guicci- 
oli,  he  might  have  secured  the  happiness  he  had 
missed  in  this  world,  and  was  never  likely  to  regain. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  the  object  of  the  Countess  to 
prove  her  hero  perfect,  as  man  and  as  poet.  She 
leaves  a  few  shadows,  not  that  she  believes  in  them, 
but  for  artistic  effect.  "  Queiques  ombres,"  as  she 
says,  "  rendent  le  paysage  plus  beau  et  plus  ecia- 
tant." 

The  Italian  lady  begins  by  thinking  it  a  pity 
Bvron  was  born  English.  She  contends  that  he 
was  un-English  in  blood,  genius,  tastes,  mind,  and 
especially  in  external  appearance  ;  whereas,  a  more 
thorough  young  Englishman  of  bis  day  than  Byron 
was  in  most  of  these  matters,  especially  in  his  figure, 
look,  and  bearing,  never  existed.  The  Countess  cites 
Byron's  own  opinion  on  one  of  these  points :  "  My 
ancestors  are  not  Saxons,"  he  said  ;  "  they  are  Nor- 
mans. My  blood  is  all  meridian."  One  half  of  this 
opinion  contradicts  the  other.  The  fact  is,  that 
Bvron  was  probably  unaware  of  what  he  was,  or,  let 
us  say,  of  what  he  was  not.  lie  was  no  more  a 
Byron  of  the  old  Norman  line  than  the  descend- 
ants of  Faulconbridge  were  legitimate  Plantagenet*. 
The  heralds,  genealogists,  pedigree-drawers,  and 
compilers  of  peerage-books,  are  inexorable  truth-tell- 
ers in  these  matters,  and  have  no  respect  for  the 
mere  poetry  of  race.  Legitimacy  may  be  as  dull 
as  Faulconbridge  himself  describes  it,  but  it  is  prac- 
tically beautiful  when  joined  to  an  entail.  What 
are  we  told  in  Ecclesiastes  ?  "  Wisdom  is  good 
with  an  inheritance." 

If  a  Norman  descent  be  really  worth  boasting  of, 
the  Byrons,  if  there  were  any  left  of  the  right  line, 
might  fairly  be  excused  if  they  were  prowl  of  their 
genealogy.  The  first  of  them  undoubtedly  came  in 
tbe  Conqueror,  whose  follower,  Ernisius  de 
Burun,  might  have  called  himself  •»  Cowjuistor" 
also;  for,  before  his  aodaeioofl  master  had  got  posses- 
sion of  all  England,  Ernisius  was  a  notable  landed 
proprietor.  Thirty-two  "  lordships  "  in  the  county 
of  York  paid  him  service  and  furnished  him  with 
revenue.  It  was  a  very  pretty  beginning,  and  the 
sequel,  down  to  a  certain  point,  w  of  it. 

Under  Itufus,  eight  lordship  in  '•  Notts,"  and  live  in 
Derbyshire,  were  added  to  the  territorial  acqnisi- 
dooGi 

There  was  not  a  nobler  baron  in  the  north  -and 
centre  of  England  than  De  Burun;  but  sue 
nity  was  precarious  when  kings  were  capricious  and 
the  law  flexible.  King  John  male  over  the  barony 
to  one  of  his  especial  favorites,  William  de  Briwere, 
who  had  more  acres  than  he  well  knew  what  V>  do 
with,  and  only  one  son  to  inherit  them.  At  this 
juncture  the  Byrons  disappear,  but  so  do  the  De  Bri- 
weres,  for  the  sole  son  we  have  just  named  was  the 
father  of  five  daughters.  lie  had  no  male  heir.  All 
those  ladies  married,  for  each  was  "  a  lass  wi'  a 
tocher/'  and  the  property  went  among  them  and 
their  husbands  ;  but  there  is  no  record  in  the  lord's 
house  to  show  that  the  ancient  barony  by  tenure  fell 
into  and  continued  in  abeyance. 

We  have  said  that  the  Byrons  disappeared,  but 


they  were  not  extinguished.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
said  that,  legally,  they  were  extinct.  A  gallant 
bastard  of  the  line  served  to  assert  the  liveliness  of 
the  race.  It  was  one  which,  if  without  a  barony, 
was  not  without'  the  honors  of  chivalry  ;  and  its 
members  were  always  in  the  van  when  king  or 
country  required  their  services.  When  Henry  the 
Eighth  granted  to  Sir  John  Byron,  his  faithful  ser- 
vant, the  abbey  and  estates  of  Newstead,  the  pub- 
lic, probably,  knew  nothing  of  an  illegitimate  ances- 
tor, son  of  an  older  Sir  John,  the  male  descendant 
of  the  De  Buruns,  of  whom  the  lord  of  Newstead 
was  the  representative.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First  there  were  seven  brothers  Byron,  de- 
scendants of  this  illegitimate  scion  of  their  house. 
In  1643  the  king  was  conferring  titles  on  his  friends  ; 
and  on  the  eldest  of  those  seven  brothers.  Sir  John 
Byron  (for  services  which  culminated  at  Itoundway 
Down),  be  bestowed  the  dignity  of  Baron  Byron, 
of  Rochdale,  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancashire. 
Failing  issue,  the  barony  passed  to  the  next  brother. 
From  him  was  descended  the  Byron  who  filled  the 
world  with  his  name,  and  rendered  more  widely 
known  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  the  name 
of  the  lady  who  here  adds  some  chapters  to  the  pri- 
istory  of  the  noble  poet. 

Thus  they  who  have  said,  as  some  have,  that  in 
nobility  of  descent  the  Byrons  could  not  be  sur- 
i  ;  and  others  who  have  maintained,  as  many 
have,  that  they  were  not  of  the  older  nobility  at  all, 
—  are  both  a  little  right  and  a  little  wrong.  They 
are  Norman,  no  doubt ;  but  they  only  represent  the 
illegitimate  branch  of  the  family.  There  is  no  real 
disparagement  in  this,  though  a  King  at  Arms  will 
sniff  at  it.     The  matter  is  simply  historical. 

From  the  time  of  the  creation  of  Sir  John  Byron 
in  1643  to  the  present  day,  there  have  been  seven 
barons  of  that  name.  Some  of  them  have  been  re- 
markable in  themselves;  the  wives  of  others  have 
added  notoriety  to  the  name.  Among  the  remark- 
able ladies  figures  the  second  wife  of  the  first  baron- 
(the  daughter  of  Lord  Kilmorey  and  widow  of  Peter 
Warburton).  In  a  dozen  or  so  of  words  Pepvs 
makes  us  understand  her  whole  character.  It  is 
from  him  we  learn  that  she  was  "the  King's  seven- 
teenth mistress  abroad.  She  did  not  leave  him," 
says  the  diarist,  "  till  she  had  got  him  to  give  her  an 
order  for  £  4,000  worth  of  plate  to  be  made  for  her. 
But,  by  delays,  thanks  be  to  God  !  she  died  before 
she  had  it." 

"What  there  really  was  to  be  proud  of  in  Byron's 
ancestry,  the  noble  poet  seems  to  have  as  little  known 
as  he' did  that  illegitimate  turn  in  the  line,  of  which, 
•  id  know  anything,  lie  never  let  fall  a  word. 
0  .;;*••-.  probably  knows  still  less.     Ten  years 
v<!   pointed  out  that  Byron  was   not  the   first 
poet  of  his  family.    The  third  lord  ( 1 G  71)  -  95)  wrote 
,  and  married  a  Miss  Chaworth,  who  was  a 
modest  poetess.     This  Lord  Byron  was  as  proud  of 
his  Norman  descent  as  his  more  famous  succ 
the   greater   poet,    was.      Byrons,   Chaworths,   and 
were  then  all  socially  united,  as  tin  y  were  at 
a  later  and  more  eventful  period.     The  two  poet 
lords  lie  together  in  Hucknall  Torkard  Church,  an d 
the  baronial  title  is  now  worn,  not  by  a  descendant 
of  the  author  of"  Childe  Harold,"  but  by  a  descend- 
ant of  the  junior  male  line  of  the  bard,  who  turned  his 
"hours  of  idleness"  into  poetry  at  Newstead,  some 
between  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Second  and 
William  the  Third. 

The  blood  of  the  lord  whose  reputation  is 
•mently    upheld    in    these    volumes    lias    gone    in 
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altogether    a    different    direction.     The    Countess 
seems  to  think  it  a  strange  matter  that  the  poet's 
daughter,  Ada,  knew  nothing  of  her  father's  poetry 
till  long  after  she  had   grown    to   woman's   estate. 
But  there  was  no  more  especial  love  or  capacity  for 
poetry  in  the  mind  of  Ada,  Countess  of  Lovelace, 
than  there  was  in  that  of  old  Admiral  Byron,  or  in 
that   of  her   own   mother,    one    of  whose   earliest 
petulant  inquiries  made  to  Lord  Byron,  after  their 
marriage,  was    as   to   when   he  intended   to   leave 
off  his    bad  habit  of  writing  veises  !      Ada,   their 
daughter,  is  said  to  have  cared  more  for  mathematics 
than  poetry,  which   reminds   us   of  Walter    Scott's 
eldest  son,  the  major,  who  is  reported  to  have  made 
a  sort  of  merit  of  the  fact  that  he  had  never  read 
a  line  of  one  of  his  father's   novels.     Ada's  eldest 
son  inherited  some  of  the  eccentricity  of  his  grand- 
father,  and  some  of  the  thoughtless  impetuosity  of 
her  grandfather's  predecessor  in  the  title,  that  Lord 
Byron,  who,  in  1  765,  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Chaworth 
at  an  inn  in  Pall  Mull,  on  a  paltry  question  of  pre- 
serving game,  and  subsequently,  catching  him  alone 
in  another  room  of  the  same  house,  forced  a  duel 
upon  him  without  witnesses,  and  slew  him. 
son  was  that  inexplicable  young  Lord  Ovkham  who 
put  the  wild  poetry  of  his  lile  into  wilder  action,     lie 
began  the   world  as  a  mid>hipman,  came  to  grief, 
served  as  a  common  sailor  00  board  an   Am. 
merchant  vessel,  and  finally  worked  as  a  day  laborer 
in  Mr.  Scott  Russell's  ship-yard,  in  which  occupa- 
tion Lord   Ockham  died,  in  1862,  at  the   early  age 
of  twenty-six.     His  brother,   the  only  living    male 
iidant  of  Byron,  while  heir  to  his  father!  earl- 
dom of  Lovelace,  is  a  peer  in  his  own  right.     The 
noble  poet's  widow  succeeded, in  1856,  to  the  barony 
of  Wentworth  ;  a  dignity  hell,  since   1863,   by  per 
grandson,  who  is  not  unendowed  with  some  of  the 
Byronie  characteristics. 

That  these  were  all  of  the  most  unexceptionable 
quality,  the  Countess  (iuiccioli  does  not  fail  to  insist, 
infer,  or  mggett  That  she  should  maintain  con- 
stancy in  love  as  being  one  of  Byron's  characteristics 
may,  perhaps,  excite  a  smile;  but,  all  things  consid- 
ered, and  a  good  many  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, it  is,  perhaps,  natural  that  she  should 
thus  uphold  the  fidelity  of  a  lover  at  whom  Jove 
must  have  laughed  heartily,  if  he  really  found  lov- 
ers' perjuries  so  risible  as  he  is  said  to  have  done. 
But,  Madame  la  Comtesse  has  not  always  the  key 
to  the  solution  of  matters,  nor  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge where  to  find  it  The  love  passages  between 
Byron  and  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  are  told  at  some 
length,  but  they  are  ill  told  ;  and  the  author  not  only 
affirm*  that  Byron  had  no  great  deal  of  love  lor 
Lady  Caroline,  but  "he  suffered  too  much  in  having 
to  play  such  a  part  as  she  imposed  upon  him,  and 
was  therefore  induced  to  bring  her  back  to  reason 
and  a  sense  of  duty,  and  thought  he  had  succeeded." 
Now,  among  the  many  useful  habits  of  Lady  Mor- 
gan's life  may  be  reckoned  that  of  not  only  preserv- 
ing every  letter,  by  whomsoever  addressed  to  her, 
but  every  enclosure,  albeit  the  sender  desired  that  it 
might  be  returned.  The  most  piquant  part  of  Lady 
Morgan's  Memoirs  is  that  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
love  affairs  of  the  married  Lady  Caroline,  and  the 
bachelor  poet  and  peer,  then  in  the  brightest  flush 
of  his  fame,  are,  for  the  first  time,  narrated  in  full. 
The  narration  is  made  by  word  of  mouth,  as  in  let- 
ters addressed  by  Lady  Caroline  to  Lady  Morgan, 
and  in  one  letter  enclosed,  written  by  Byron  to  the 
former  highly  impressionable  lady.  No  novel,  de- 
picting manners  of  the  day,  has  anything  in  it  more 


startling,  amusing,  yet  depressing,  than  the  narra- 
tion of  the  fine,  half-mad,  angelic,  demoniacal  Lady 
Caroline  as  she  told  it  to  I-  in,  who  at  once 

potted  it  down,  for  the  sake  of  posterity,  in  her  jour- 
nal. Its  vivacity  is  charming  in  itself  still  more  so 
when  contrasted  with  the  even  monotonous  charac- 
ter of  the  Countess's  story. 

We  there  sec  the  flighty  woman  who  claimed 
Moore,  Rogers,  and  Spencer  for  her  lover 
rendered  mad  to  see  the  new  poet,  some  part  of 
whose  "  Childe  Harold  "  has  just  exalted  her  into  a 
sort  of  paradisaical  intoxication,  —  if  there  be  such 
a  thing.  "He  has  a  club-foot,  and  bites  his  nails  !" 
said  Rogers ;  but  "  the  women  were  all  throwing 
their  heads  at  him,"  and  Lady  Westmoreland 
Lady  Caroline  up  to  fling  hers,  heart  and  all,  in  the 
same  direction.  On  beholding  him  nearer,  however, 
the  eccentric  aspirant  murmured,  '-Mad,  —  bad, — 
and  dangerous  to  know!"  and  turned  away.  The 
words  were  really  as  applicable  to  herself  as  to  the 
young  poet,  who  was  being  "  suffocated  "  by  "  the 
women."  Subsequently,  Lord  Byron  called  on 
Lady  Caroline.  "  Rogers  and  Moore,"  she  told 
Lady  Morgan,  "  were  by  me  ;  I  was  on  the 

sofa.  I  had  just  come  in  from  riding.  I  was  filthy 
and  heated.  When  Lord  Byron  was  announced,  I 
flew  out  of  the  room  to  wash  myself.  When  I 
returned,  Rogers  said,  '  Lord  Byron,  you  are  a 
happy  min.  Lady  Caroline  has  been  sitting  here  in 
all  her  dirt  with  us,  but,  when  you  were  announced, 
she  flew  to  beautify  herself.'  "  Such  was  the  begin- 
ning ;  and  for  nine  months  following  it,  Lord  Byron 
at  lived  at  Melbourne  House,"  which  was  the 
"centre  of  all  gayety,  at  least  in  apj>earancc." 
Byron  swept  all  the  habitues  away,  made  the  lady 
happy  by  his  homage,  and  her  mother  miserable  till 
the  connection  was  broken  off,  and  Lady  Caroline 
i  to  withdraw  to  the  paternal  mansion  in 
Ireland.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  her  departure 
that  Lord  Byron  wrote  a  letter  (in  which  the  follow- 
ing passages  occur)  to  Lady  Caroline,  who  communi- 
cated it  to  Lady  Morgan;  the  preservation  of  which 
document  by  the  !;.;ter  lady  furnishes  us  with 
evidence  how  inaccurately  the  Countess  Guiccioli 
holds  the  threads  of  this  somewhat  dishevelled 
romance,  when  she  conies  to  the  conclusion  that 
"  my  lord  "  did  not  much  care  for  the  love-stricken 
'married  lady,  and  that  he  exerted  himself  to  induce 
her  to  resume  the  path  of  reason  and  duty.  The 
letter  breathes  words  that  burn,  assurances  of  love 
made  in  a  tone  the  most  likely  to  lead  a  woman  of 
fierce  passions  and  tender  affections,  like  Lady  Car- 
oline, to  utter  ruin  and  disgrace:  — 

'•My  DEABKST  Caroline:  If  tears  which  you 
saw,  and  know  I  am  not  apt  to  shod, — if  the  agitation 
in  which  I  parted  from  you,  —  agitation  which  you 
must  have  perceived  through  the  whole  of  this  most 
nervous  affair,  did  not  commence  until  the  moment 
of  leaving  you  approached,  —  if  all  I  have  said  and 
done,  and  am  still  but  too  ready  to  say  and  do,  have 
not  sufficiently  proved  what  my  real  feelings  .are, 
and  must  ever  be  towards  you,  my  love,  I  have  no 
other  proof  to  offer.  God  knows,  I  wish  you  happy  ; 
and  when  I  quit  you,  or  rather  you  from  a  sense  of 
duty  to  your  husband  and  mother,  quit  me,  yon 
shall  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  I  again  promise 
and  vow,  that  no  other  in  word  or  deed  shall  ever 
hold  the  place  in  my  affections,  which  is,  and  shall 

be,  most  sacred  to  you,  till  I  am  nothing I  shall 

have  a  pride,  a  melancholy  pleasure,  in   suffering 
what  you  yourself  can  scarcely  conceive,  for  you  do 
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not  know  me Do  you  think  now  I  am  cold 

and  stern  and  wilful  ?  will  ever  others  think  so  ? 
will  your  mother  ever  —  that  mother  to  whom  we 
must  indeed  sacrifice  much  more,  —  much  more  on 
my  part  than  she  shall  ever  know  or  can  imagine  ? 
'  Promise  not  to  love  you,'  ah,  Caroline,  it  is  past 
promising.  But  I  shall  attribute  all  concessions  to 
the  proper  motive,  and  never  cease  to  feel  all  that 
you  have  already  witnessed,  and  more  than  can 
ever  be  known  but  to  my  own  heart,  —  perhaps  to 
yours.  May  God  protect,  forgive,  and  bless  you 
ever  and  ever,  more  than  ever  —  Your  most  at- 
tached, Byrox. 

"  P.  S.  — ....  Is  there  anything  in  earth  or  heav- 
en that  would  have  made  me  so  happy  as  to  have 
made  you  mine  long  ago  ?  and  not  less  now  than 
then,  but  more  than  ever  at  this  time.  You  know  I 
would  with  pleasure  give  up  all  here  and  beyond 
the  grave  for  you,  and  in  refraining  from  this,  must 
my  motives  be  misunderstood  ?  I  care  not  who 
knows  this." 

And  all  this  outpouring  of  what  is  called  "  heart " 
is  made  to  a  married  woman,  who  writes  to  Lady 
Morgan,  by  way  of  comment,  "  William  "  (her  hus- 
band, afterwards  Lord  Melbourne)  "  loved  me  so 
much,  that  he  forgave  me  all,  and  only  implored 
me  to  remain  "  ;  and  of  whom  she  says  at  another 
time,  "He  cared  nothing  for  my  morals.  I  might 
flirt  and  go  about  with  what  men  I  pleased.  He 
was  privy  to  my  affair  with  Lord  Byron,  and 
laughed  at  it.  His  indolence  rendered  him  insensi- 
ble to  everything."  Soon  after,  the  lover,  whose 
passion  was  never  to  die  married,  broke  away  from 
his  wife  (not  bearing  all  the  blame  himself),  and 
thenceforth  cast  what  he  called  his  love,  like  Israel's 
incense,  upon  every  shrine. 

Following  the  Countess  up  and  down  her  book  is 
not  unlike  following  an  ignis  fatuus,  so  irregular  are 
her  movements.  She  analyzes  the  portraits  of  her 
.  idol,  treats  of  his  religion,  goes  back  to  his  child- 
hood and  early  friendships,  exalts  him  as  father, 
brother,  and  son,  praises  the  qualities  of  his  heart, 
makes  note  of  his  benevolence  and  humanity,  is 
ecstatic  on  the  virtues  of  his  soul,  lauds  again  his 
constancy,  his  courage,  his  strength  of  mind,  his 
modesty,  and  gets  back  again  to  the  virtues  of  his 
soul,  for  which  one  chapter  alone  does  not  suffice. 
Then,  having  dwelt  long  on  a  generosity  which  was 
elevated  to  the  height  of  heroism,  she  justifies  him 
in  long  chapters  against  the  various  charges  con- 
nected with  vices  and  defects ;  and  from  which  we 
are  urged  to  pronounce  him  not  guilty  of  irritability, 
instability,  misanthropy,  pride,  and  vanity ;  or,  if 
guilty,  then  with  extenuating  circumstances. 

Having  got  thus  far,  we  are  hurried  back  to  the 
old  tale  of  his  marriage  and  its  consequences,  from 
which  we  are  taken  to  dissertations  on  his  exquisite 
gayety,  his  equally  exquisite  melancholy,  and 
finally  the  peer  and  poet's  irresistible  affinities  for 
the  truth.  In  short,  the  volumes  are  rather  a  pane- 
gyric than  a  biography.  The  writer's  own  experi- 
ences of  Byron  in  his  social  character  are  not  given, 
and  there  is  scarcely  an  anecdote  that  is  hew  in  the 
two  volumes.  Extracts  from  the  works  of  contem- 
poraries who  knew  him  well  are  plentiful,  but  they 
are  all  from  contemporary  works  in  which  he  was 
praised.  There  is  nothing  taken  from  such  testi- 
mony as  Leigh  Hunt  gave  in  his  Reminiscences,  for 
which  Moore,  so  to  speak,  skinned  Hunt  alive,  in 
verses  which  for  severity,  and  in  part  for  injustice, 
have  perhaps  never  been  equalled.  •  Yet  Moore  for- 


got that  silence  may  be  as  damning  as  words. 
Moore  himself  cast  the  heaviest  reproach  against 
Byron  when  he  consented  to  the  suppression  of 
Byron's  autobiography ;  and  every  one  concluded 
that  Mr.  Chawcrth  had  been  murdered,  in  the 
famous  duel,  by  Lord  Byron,  1765,  as  he  remained 
silent  on  being  asked  if  he  had  been  fairly  dealt 
with  by  his  adversary.  The  Countess  herself  is 
fain  to  confess  that  her  book  may  be  looked  upon 
just  now  as  a  eulogium,  and  nothing  more,  but  she 
is  satisfied  that  by  and  by  it  must  be  accepted  as  a 
justification. 

Yet  some  of  the  justificative  pieces  are  of  a  sin- 
gular quality.  We  are  told  that  Byron  was  very 
desirous  to  procure  for  his  natural  daughter  Allegra 
a  truly  religious  and  moral  education ;  to  secure 
which  he  shut  her  up  in  a  monastery  of  Romagna, 
and  himself  inculcated  charity  to  her,  by  forbidding 
her  to  learn  English,  and  by  leaving  her  in  his  will 
£  5,000  on  condition  she  never  married  an  English- 
man. Yet  she  lies  in  English  earth,  at  Harrow. 
Her  body,  Rogers  says,  was  brought  over  in  two 
packages,  that  no  one  might  suspect  what  it  was. 

Byron's  religious  belief  was,  no  doubt,  much  more 
orthodox  than  it  pleased  him  to  allow  it  to  be 
thought.  He  exaggerated  his  faults  in  everything ; 
in  nothing  more  than  in  religious  matters.  In  pri- 
vate, he  saw,  or  affected  to  see,  no  contradictions  in 
Scripture.  The  only  difficulty  he  could  not  sur- 
mount was  that  presented  by  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment.  He  thought  it  unworthy  of  and  irrecon- 
cilable with  a  Christian  system  of  love  and  charity. 
Could  he  have  been  ignorant  that  it  was  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  old  mythology  ?  It  is  in  the  Homer- 
ic hymns,  where  Apollo  threatens  the  baby  imp 
Mercury,  unless  the  latter  reveal  the  hiding-place  of 
Phcebus's  cows,  to  plunge  him  in  Tartarus,  where 
evil-doers  burn  forever  and  are  never  consumed  ? 
Byron  occasionally  asserted,  or  pretended,'  regret 
that  he  was  not  born  a  Roman  Catholic ;  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory  was  so  consoling,  he  thought. 

This  no  more  proves  religious  feeling  than  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Byron  having  loved  his  friends  with 
more  intensity  than  they  sometimes  loved  him,  proves 
that  he  was  worthy  of  a  warmer  friendship  on  their 
part.  It  tends  to  show  that  he  was  not  so  faultless 
as  the  Countess  would  have  us  consider  him.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  had  noble  impulses,  and  could  give 
them  the  rein.  As  the  author  remarks :  "  It  has  been 
said  of  Chateaubriand,  that,  if  he  had  a  generous  act 
to  perform,  he  longed  to  perforin  it  on  his  balcony ; 
whereas  Lord  Byron  had  rather  have  got  through  it 
in  the  cellar,"  —  where,  Metaphorically,  he  often 
went,  and  came  up  again  to  light  with  some  affecta- 
tion of  cruel  action.  Among  the  testimonies  cited  to 
prove  Byron's  modesty  with  regard  to  his  talents  and 
renown,  of  which  there  is  little  question,  the  Count- 
ess cites  (in  French)  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Moore, 
from  Newstead,  in  which  he  says :  "  I  can  promise 
you  Balnea  Vina,  and,  if  you  like  sport,  shooting 
over  4,000  acres,  besides  fire,  books,  and  full  liberty. 

H will  bore  you,  I  fear,  with  his  verses  :  but,  for 

my  part,  I  will  say  with  Martial,  nil  recitaho  tibi ; 
and  certainly  this  last  promise  ought  not  to  be  the 
one  that  will  tempt  you  the  least."  We  should  like 
to  know  what  sort  of  commodity  the  Countess  sup- 
poses "  Balnea  Vina  "  to  be.  She  may,  however,  be 
excused  for  not  being  acquainted  with  the  lines  of 
Ausonius  :  — 

"Balnea,  vina,  Venus,  cornumpunt  corpora  nostra. 
Sed  vitam  faciuut,  balnea,  vina,  Venus." 

The  Countess  is  bold  in  denying  her  hero's  beset- 
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ting  sin  of  affectation.  He  would  dine,  in  company, 
on  hard  biscuit  and  soda-water,  or  mashed  potato 
drenched  with  vinegar,  just  to  be  thought  "  stern  " 
in  his  diet ;  but  he  was  supping  on  choice  viands 
when  the  other  guests  Avere  going  to  bed,  and  he 
wrote  verses  easily  after  supping  heavily.  There 
was  a  spirit  of  fun  mixed  up  with  his  affectation,  as, 
for  instance,  when  he  travelled  in  Italy  with  Rogers, 
and  contrived  to  take  him  through  all  the  beautiful 
parts  when  it  was  dark.  Byron  loved  the  beautiful, 
nevertheless,  just  as  he  admired  Shakespeare,  al- 
though he  depreciated  him,  as  Sheridan  affected  to 
do  ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  he  had  no  feeling 
for  the  fine  arts  because  he  happened  to  say  to  Hob- 
house,  who  was  boring  him  for  his  opinion  of  the 
Parthenon,  as  they  stood  gazing  at  it, "  Well,  it's 
very  like  the  Mansion  House."  As  for  those  who 
profess  to  find  in  the  construction  of  his  verse  a  proof 
that  he  had  no  ear  for  music,  we  *efer  them  to 
"  Yet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,"  which  so  impressed 
Campbell,  and  then  leave  them  to  their  delusions ; 
and  in  his  pious  fondness  for  his  "  poor  dear  moth- 
er," we  shall  always  have  implicit  confidence,  al- 
though he  did  gently  prick  her  arm  with  a  pin  when, 
in  his  childhood,  he  sat  with  her  in  the  pew  at  Ab- 
erdeen, and  was  weary  of  the  service. 

Finally,  Byron  chose  to  paint  [Ida  own  portrait, 
with  his  own  pencil,  after  his  own  manner ;  and  his 
natural  disposition  was  for  burlesque  and  caricature. 
People  followed  his  own  fashion  and  (heir  natural 
dispositions  by  accepting  the  worst  view  of  him,  and 
turning  his  venial  errors  into  crimes.  He  had  one 
foot  shorter  than  the  other,  and  people  who  thought 
his  poetry  profane  called  him  club-footed,  and  char- 
itably made  some  reference  to  Satan. 

But,  after  all,  Byron  was  his  own  worst  enemy. 
He  affected  feelings  about  wicked  things  for  which 
very  good  people,  whom  he  delighted  to  terrify, 
gave  him  full  credit  on  his  own  assurance.  There- 
with he  has  paid  a  terrible  penalty,  under  which  he 
had  wellnigh  made  utter  shipwreck.  But  the  ves- 
sel of  his  fame  has  righted  herself,  and  his  country- 
men can  afford  to  forgive  him  his  errors  of  life  and 
of  writing.  He  who  died  at  Missolonghi,  in  1824, 
when  little  more  than  thirty -six  yean  of  age,  making 
the  usually  glad  Easter  a  season  of  mourning  and 
sorrow  to  all  Greece,  may  have  left  —  did  in  fact, 
leave  — an  inheritance  of  some  painful  memories  to 
his  country,  but  therewith  an  increase  of  riches  to 
her  literature  which  should  make  of  all  Englishmen 
his  grateful  heirs  forever. 


PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  OLD. 

Great  as  we  think  ourselves  in  science,  ingen- 
ious device,  and  huge  construction,  it  must  after  all 
be  admitted  that  we  fall  very  far  short  of  our  pro- 
genitors, and  that  not  merely  in  matters  of  no  mo- 
ment, but  in  almost  all  great  and  noble  things,  from 
the  building  of  a  church  or  the  forging  of  a  stout 
blade  up  to  a  good  hard-hitting  prize  fight.  The 
very  best  of  our  painters  would  rejoice  to  hold  a 
taper  to  Raphael  or  Rubens ;  but  whether  they 
would  be  altogether  worthy  of  the  office  is  quite 
another  thing.  Our  poets  would  sing  very  small 
indeed  beside  Dante  or  Chaucer ;  though  we 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  one  or  two 
of  them  could  earn  a  five-shilling  fine  for  "  brawl- 
ing "  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than  the  latter,  or  get 
up  a  seditious  riot  as  cleverly  as  the  former.  Few 
of  our  architects,  we  suspect,  could  pass  the  ordeal 
applied  to   freemasons   ki   those    days.  -  Even  Mr. 


Bennet  himself  would  be  compelled  to  hide  his  di- 
minished head  in  presence  of  the  horologer  who 
constructed  the  clock  that  ornamented  the  dome  of 
Dantzic.  The  bonnets  and  chignons  of  186S  are 
very  fair  in  their  way,  but  they  are  the  merest  trifles 
in  comparison  with  the  superb  head-dresses  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  it  was  usual  to  enlarge  the 
city  gates  to  admit  the  tower  of  coils  that  rose  story 
on  story  over  every  pretty  face.  The  heaviest  swell 
among  us  would  cut  a  remarkably  poor  figure  beside 
a  Gaveston,  a  Courtney,  a  Bonnivet,  or  a  Bussy 
d'Amboize ;  or  rather,  any  of  these  gallants  would 
cut  a  very  poor  figure  in  him,  for  assuredly  they 
would  either  disdain  to  recognize  his  existence  as  "  a 
man  and  a  brother,"  or  drill  a  few  holes  in  his  body 
for  presuming  to  aspire  to  their  fellowship  in  such  un- 
worthy garb.  And  even  that  battle  of  battles  which 
poets  sang,  and  bishops,  it  is  whispered,  consecrated 
with  their  presence, —  the  combat  between  Sayers 
and  Heenan,  —  was  as  a  satyr  to  Hyperion  contrast- 
ed with  the  tournament  in  splendor,  in  gallantry,  and 
especially  in  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses.  But  if 
we  were  called  on  to  name  anything  in  particular 
in  which  a  great  falling  off'  from  the  past  is  visible 
we  should  certainly  designate  the  gibbet  as  one  of 
the  little  matters  in  which  we  have  most  degenerated 
from  the  perfection  of  our  sires. 

It  is  only  after  tedious  investigation,  and  with 
much  reluctance,  that  we  are  brought  to  hang  up  an 
occasional  scoundrel ;  and  we  are  glad  of  any  ex- 
cuse that  may  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  last 
disgusting  act  of  the  tragedy.  But  our  ancestors 
were  not  so  squeamish.  In  their  view  axe  and  cord 
were  specifics  for  every  disorder  that  could  affect 
the  body  politic,  and  they  applied  both  unrelent- 
ingly. And  we  are  even  more  unworthy  of  our 
sires  in  the  matter  of  secondary  inflictions.  Penal 
servitude  and  transportation  may  be  excellent 
things  in  their  way  ;  but  our  fine  old  English  gen- 
tlemen and  their  foreign  contemporaries  would  have 
scoffed  at  %uch  effeminate  devices.  Did  any  one 
among  these  dangerous  classes  exhibit  a  taste  for 
illegal  drilling,  or  handling  edged  tools  — sword  or 
pen  —  in  a  dangerous  way,  or  taking  a  sly  aim  from 
behind  a  wall  —  they  seldom  bothered  themselves 
with  mere  humdrum  precautionary  measures,  but 
proceeded  at  once  to  place  a  restraint  on  his  pro- 
pensities by  that  particular  form  of  ventilation 
which  his  case  suggested. 

There  were  few  things  in  those  good  old  days 
that  might  not  be  rendered  criminal  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  particular  time  and  tyrant.  Did 
a  court  physician  fail  to  cure,  they  hung  him  up  or 
cut  him  down  as  happened  to  be  most  convenient ; 
nor  was  he  much  better  off*  when  the  utmost  success 
attended  his  efforts.  Cottier,  the  physician  of  Louis 
XL,  atoned  for  the  skill  with  which  he  had  pro- 
l  the  hated  life  of  his  master,  with  a  fine  of 
fifty  thousand  crowns,  —  equal  to  as  many  pounds 
of  our  money.  And  doubtless  he  considered  him- 
self not  all  unlucky  to  escape  so  easily,  for  the  two 
Augustine  monks  who  undertook  the  cure  of  Charles 
the  Mad,  when  every  sensible  practitioner  shrank 
from  the  task,  were  beheaded  and  quartered  on  the 
next  relapse  of  their  patient. 

And  the  merchant  of  "  lang  syne  "  was  no  better 
off  than  the  surgeon.  An  archbishop  of  Cologne 
once  built  .a  strong  castle  at  the  intersection  of  four 
roads,  and  presented  it,  with  his  blessing,  to  a  poor 
relation  who  had  been  in  the  army.  When  the 
soldier  desired  to  be  informed  how  he  was  to  main- 
tain his  garrison,  since  the  excellent  prelate   had 
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omitted  to  assign  him  a  salary,  the  latter  replied 
very  significantly  by  pointing  out  the  situation  of 
the  fortress,  and  the  poor  relation  made  such  good 
use  of  the  hint  that  he  died  a  millionnaire.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  a  remarkable  thing  in  those  days  for  gen- 
tlemen to  break  up  every  road  except  that  one 
■which  led  immediately  under  their  battlements,  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  pillage  of  the  trader.  Some- 
times when  the  neighboring  princes  found  them- 
selves in  difficulties,  they  made  war  on  the  rich 
burghers,  especially  of  Flanders,  robbing  and  rav- 
aging until  the  merchants  came  to  terms,  and 
bought  them  off,  while  those  who  had  no  such  prey 
handy  betook  them  to  what  was  termed  "  borrow- 
ing," —  a  trans?.ction  the  nature  of  which  is  very 
neatly  illustrated  by  the  following  anecdotes.  The 
good  people  of  Ghent,  having  once  upon  a  time  lent 
our  Edward  III.  two  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
ventured  several  years  after  to  request  payment,  — 
a  proceeding  so  preposterously  absurd  that  it  drew 
roars  of  laughter  from  the  Lords  of  the  Council  to 
whom  the  deputies  applied.  Nor  was  this  by  any 
means  harsh  treatment.  The  lively  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, having,  in  a  fit  of  religious  fervor,  vowed  to 
pay  his  debts,  called  his  creditors  together  by  sound 
of  trumpet.  He  really  was  sincere,  and  made  what 
he  considered  ample  arrangements,  but  he  reckoned 
without  his  host.  The  crowd,  eight  hundred  and 
upwards,  that  presented  themselves  at  the  appointed 
time,  horrified  him,  and,  despairing  of  being  able  to 
satisfy  them  otherwise,  he  Hogged  a  dozen  or  so  by 
way  of  example,  and  dismissed  the  rest  with  hideous 
threats  as  to  what  would  befali  should  they  still  per- 
sist in  teasing  him  with  their  paltry  bills.  And 
Charles  the  Vile,  of  Navarre,  squared  an  account 
in  a  similar  way.  Henry  of  Traust.imar  having  ex- 
pelled his  brother,  Peter  the  Cruel,  the  latter  was 
returning  to  his  dominions,  escorted  by  the  Black 
Prince  and  thirty  thousand  men.  As  Charles  held 
the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  both  brothers  applied  to 
him,  —  the  one  offering  a  couple  of  towns  for  free 
passage,  and  the  other  a  large  sum  that  the  defiles 
might  be  barred.  The  offers  were  equally  tempting, 
and  Charles  made  up  his  mind  to  earn  them  both. 
He  took  the  money,  and  then  excused  himself  from 
obstructing  the  march  of  the  invaders  by  hiring  one 
Oliver  de  Manny  to  waylay  him,  and  clap  him  in 
prison.  When  the  Black  Prince  had  passed,  the 
King  of  Navarre  demanded  his  release.  But  de 
Manny  had  profited  too  well  by  his  employer's  ex- 
ample to  keep  strictly  to  his  bargain.  He  pocketed 
his  hire,  and  then,  affecting  to  consider  the  kin;;  :is 
a  true  prisoner  of  war,  refused  to  part  with  him 
except  on  the  customary  terms,  —  a  large  ransom. 
Most  people  would  have  given  way  to  anger  under 
such  barefaced  extortion ;  but  not  so  Charles,  who, 
thoroughly  appreciating  such  a  petty  piece  of  per- 
fidy, even  when  exercised  on  himself,  chuckled  over 
it  with  the  greatest  relish,  and,  in  short,  agreed  at 
once  to  his  very  good  friend's  demand.  The  latter, 
perfectly  satisfied  with  himself  and  everybody  else, 
consented  to  accompany  the  Vile  one  to  Tudela  in 
order  to  receive  his  pay,  which  he  did  directly  he 
entered  the  town,  —  only  it  was  on  the  scaffold,  and 
from  the  hands  of  the  hangman.  Of  course  it  re- 
quired some  little  dexterity  to  induce  close-fisted 
people  to  part  with  their  cash  on  such  terms  ;  but 
the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  al- 
ways equal  to  the  occasion,  and  the  Tudors  and 
Plantagenefs  lirilliantly  so.  Everybody  knows  how 
King  John  coaxed  a  loan  from  the  Hebrew,  ami 
such   persuasives   as   a   few  weeks'   lodging  in  the 


pleasant  domicile  called  "  Little  Ease,"  or  a  cam- 
paign as  a  common  soldier  against  the  wild  bor- 
derers, were  applied  with  success  to  an  obstinate 
banker  by  the  last  Royal  Harry.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  the  example  of  the  king  was  never  lost 
upon  the  courtier.  And  thus  —  so  far  as  his  rela- 
tions with  the  powerful  extended  —  the  wealthy 
plebeian  was  in  a  perpetual  dilemma.  It  was  dan- 
gerous to  lend  and  equally  so  to  withhold.  For. 
when  a  creditor  became  too  importunate,  a  judicious 
application  of  whip,  knife,  or  noose,  abated  the  nui- 
sance; while  the  capitalist  who  refused  to  do  a  little 
bill  ran  the  risk  of  having  himself  and  his  business 
suspended  together. 

But  violence  was  then  the  universal  remedy. 
Nothing  could  mitigate  the  horrors  of  famine  or 
pestilence  like  a  massacre  of  the  Jews  and  lepers ; 
and  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  put 
down  a  popular  tumult  by  stringing  to  the  trees,  or 
still  more  convenient  sign-posts,  ?,s  many  of  the  mob 
as  authority  could  contrive  to  lay  hands  on.  Here 
are  a  couple  of  instances,  taken  almost  at  random 
out  of  ten  thousand.  The  Crusaders  brought  the 
leprosy  home  from  the  East,  and  uncleanly  habits, 
bad  food,  and  defective  sanitary  arrangements,  ren- 
dered it  for  a  period  a  really  formidable  epidemic, 
while  its  loathsome  nature  invested  it  with  exceed- 
ing terror.  The  lepers  were  everywhere  immured 
in  hospitals,  which  were  erected  and  maintained  by 
charity. 

Between  1314  and  1321  a  series  of  famines  and 
pestilences  destroyed  vast  multitudes,  probably  a 
third  of  the  whole  population  of  Europe.  In  the 
last  of  those  years  startling  rumors  were  heard  in 
all' directions.  It  was  told  that  the  Spanish  Moors 
had  determined  to  exterminate  the  Christians  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  ;  that  they  had  employed  the 
Jaws  to  effect  their  purpose  ;  that  the  Jews,  again, 
had  deputed  the  task  to  the  lepers,  and  that  these 
miserable  beings  had  agreed  to  carry  out  the  strange 
design  by  infecting  all  the  healthy  round  them  with 
their  own  hideous  malady.  It  was  further  stated 
that  the  lepers  had  actually  deliberated  the  matter 
in  four  grand  convocations,  attended  by  deputies 
from  every  lazar-house  in  Europe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  in  England,  —  an  exception  which  gave 
the  story  a  greater  seeming  of  reality ;  and  that 
they  had  finally  decided  to  effect  their  object  by 
poisoning  all  the  springs,  and  by  the  still  more 
dreaded  means  of  magic  spells.  The  story  was  ex- 
actly suited  to  the  era,  and  was  everywhere  greedily 
credited,  especially  in  France,  whose  king  and  peo- 
ple took  the  lead  in  punishing  the  assumed  crimi- 
nals. That  country  was  soon  in  one  o,f  its  numer- 
>er  fits,  —  and,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  the 
scene  of  unutterable  horrors.  Here,  the  lazar- 
houses  and  their  inmates  were  burnt  together  ; 
there,  the  lepers  were  pushed  at  the  point  of  the 
lance  into  the  nearest  river ;  in  other  quarters, 
again,  they  were  stoned  to  death,  or  hunted  down, 
and  slaughtered  like  wolves ;  while  the  few  sur- 
vivors endeavored,  too  often  in  vain,  to  shelter  their 
wretchedness  among  the  woods  and  rocks.  Occa- 
sionally, indeed,  affection  rose  stronger  than  disgust 
and  terror,  and  snatched  the  victim  from  destruc- 
tion, or  sought  to  mitigate  his  fate  by  sharing  it 
with  him.  But  as  for  the  Jews,  they  experienced 
no  mercy  whatever.  Such  of  them  as  escaped  in- 
stant massacre  were  committed  to  prison  and  sub- 
jected to  the  torture.  Their  shrieks  of  agony  rang 
from  every  dungeon  ;  and,  when  these  were  stilled, 
a  thousand  fires  blazed  to  devour  them,  —  160,  in- 
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eluding  male  and  female,  infant  and  grandsire,  per- 
ishing in  a  single  one  at  Toulouse.  It  was  not  until 
the  commencement  of  another  reign  that  these  atro- 
cities ceased  ;  and  then  "  acts  of  grace  "  -were  put 
forth,  which  —  admitting  the  reality  of  the  conspir- 
acy and  the  justice  of  the  punishment  inflicted  — 
advised  that  the  revenues  of  the  lazar-houses  might 
be  restored  ;  that  such  of  the  unfortunate  lepers  as 
had  escaped,  and  who  were  sternly  prohibited  from 
following  any  occupation  by  which  they  could  main- 
tain themselves,  might  be  mercifully  permitted  to 
live  on  by  the  help  of  charity,  that  is,  supposing 
charity  not  to  have  been  killed  otf  so  far  as  tbey 
were  concerned  by  the  horrible  accusation  ;  aud 
that  the  Jews  might  be  allowed  to  leave  their 
prisons  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  in  order  to  raise 
the  money  by  which  the  great  favor  of  exile  was  to 
be  bought.  Nor  did  the  occasional  rioter  fare  very 
much  better  than  Jew  or  leper.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  the  Londoners  happened  to  quarrel  with 
the  people  of  Westminster  at  a  wrestling-match. 
The  former  grew  riotous,  broke  a  good  many  heads, 
and  pulled  down  several  houses,  —  much  to  the 
amusement  of  nobility  and  knighthood,  which  hap- 
pened, in  considerable  force,  to  be  looking  on.  But 
the  rioters  having  foolishly  extended  the  latter  por- 
tion of  their  performance  to  some  tenements  be- 
longing to  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  th 
things  underwent  a  great  change  in  the  view  of  the 
lordly  proprietor*-  The  latter  instantly  mounted 
and  charged,  capturing  several  dozens  of  the  mob, 
and  dispersing  the  rest.  The  thigh, 
hanged  at  once,  without  form  or  process,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  captives  dismissed,  with  the:- 
chopped  off. 

The  thousands  who  died  for  witchcraft  show  how 
dangerous  it  was  to  be  ugly  or  poor  in  the  MgJ  ■ 
days  of  old  ";  ami,  as  hundreds  of  instances  attest, 
it  was  almost  as  fatal  to  be  conspicuous  for  v, 
and  especially  for  beauty.      Indeed,  from  th' 
of  K'giva    to  those  of  Miry   Stuart,  a  fair  la 
scarcely  ever  mentioned  by  the   Chronic! 
as  the  subject  of  a  tragedy.     Stoc  are  we  without 

!ed  instances  of  gentlemen  who  w< 
solely  by  their  good  looks.     It  was  not,  indeed,  any 
unwomanly  repUffna&efl  to  his  that 

induced  Queen  Matilda  to  con-  iron  Brih- 

trick  to  perpetual  imprisonment;  though. 'those  who 
reme:  r  eccentric   style  of  wooing  — 

a  good  thrashing  and  a  roll  through  a  mud  puddle 
—  which  finally  fixed   her   affections    on  the  Con- 
>r,  might  be  inclined  to  think  otherwise.     But, 
exceptional  as  she  showed  herself  to  William,  it  is 
quite,  certain  that  Matilda  was  even  more  than  suf- 
iative  of  personal  graces  in  the  case 
-of  Brihtrick,  since  she  was  so  taken  with  that  me- 
al exqifs'te,  when  ambassador  at  her  father's 
court,  that  she  actually  offered  him  her  hand.  .And 
it  was  to  punish  his  refusal,  that,  years  after,  the 
unforgiving  queen  begged  the  Saxon  from  her  hus- 
band as  her  share  of  the  English  spoil. 

But  the  Jew  aside,  there  was  nobody  so  liable  to 
forfeit  life  or  limb,  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago, 
.■  immediate  servant  of  the  Crown.  Disobe- 
dient, he  was  pretty  sure  to  meet  death  by  the 
award  of  his  master  ;  while,  if  he  distinguished 
himself  by  too  strict  adherence  to  orders,  he  was 
generally  despatched  out  of  the  world  by  that  mas- 
ter's successor.  '  Indeed,  in  nearly  every  case  during 
those  much-lauded  times,  the  accession  of  a  new 
monarch,  or  the  weakness  of  a  reigning  one,  was 
the  signal  for  an  onslaught  on  all  who  had  rendered 
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themselves  obnoxious  in  regal  service,  especially  by 
accumulating  riches.  Every  court  in  Europe  had 
its  Calderons  and  Strailbrds,  —  its  Empsons  ana 
Giacs,  —  its  long  succession  of  ministers  and  min- 
ions, —  who,  as  a  rule,  atoned  with  life  for  too  faith- 
ful service.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  greedy  and 
the  vindictive  were  generally  justified  in  bringing 
their  victims  to  the  scaffold  by  their  abundant 
crime.  But  this  was  not  invariably  the  case.  Now 
and  then  an  upright  minister,  and  even  a  favorite 
with  some  little  principle,  did  make  his  appearance 
at  Court.  Not  that  the  innocence  of  such  a  one 
availed  him  much  when  his  evil  day  arrived,  except 
to  precipitate  his  doom  and  aggravate  his  sufferings. 
For  ruin  and  torture  were  rendered  much  more 
certain  and  acute  by  the  charges  of  witchcraft  and 
heresy  which  were  usually  resorted  to  in  lack  of 
more  substantial  -matter  of  accusation.  So.  among 
a  host  of  others,  found  Euguerrand  de  Marigni, 
Minister  of  Finance  to  Philip  the  Fair. 

Having  been  rash  enough  to  give  the  lie  to 
Charles  of  Vaiois,  the  brother  of  his  sovereign,  in 
return  for  a  similar  compliment,  he  paid  ;he  penalty 
of  his  indiscretion  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  —  the 
death  of  his   master.     That    event   made    Charles 

a  of  France,  and  his  wry  first  act  was  the  im- 

..ment  of  his  enemy.  The  prince  then  went  to 
work  like  a  railway  committee  against  an  unpopu- 
lar contractor  or  chairman,  with  the  trilling  defer- 
ence that  he  tortured  the  clerks  instead  of  the 
accounts,  in  order  to  convict  the  man  he  hated  of 

•.element.     Finding  that  particular  method  of 
distorting  figures  useless,  it  was  next  determined  to 
the  fallen  statesman  of  sorcery,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  this  plan  was  all  that  Charles  could  have 
i.      ft  was  announced  that  de  Marigni's  wife 
ction,  had  empl 
of  diablerie  that  then  swarmed 
in  all  .  to  aid  them  in  d  the  whole 

We  need  not  pa:;  e  the 

es  of  incantation  by  which  the  de 
Mirignis  and  their  associate  were  accused  of  ii 
ing  to  effect  their  purpose,  since,  whichever  way  the 
;  the  regent  to  effect  his.     The 

■i  m,  assured  of  death  in  any  case,  banged  him- 
self to  escape  the  atrocious  torture  which  awaited 
him,  while  bis  wife  and  servant  were  burnt  alive. 
De  Marigni's  wife  and  sister  were  sentenced  to  be 
immured  tor  life,  and  the  hapless  courtier  himself,  in 
spite  of  his  noble  birth,  which  —  as  the  law  then  ran 
—  ought  to  hav  him  from  such  ignominy, 

was  not  only  hanged,  but,  by  a  singular  fortune,  his 
remains    were    i  encd    to   the   gibbet 

which  himself  had  caused  to  be  erected  shortly  be- 
fore at  Montfaucon,  for  the  exposure  of  executed 
felons.  Four  of  his  successors  in  office  underwent 
the  same  fate,  and  for  very  similar  reasons,  during 
the  next  two  centimes,  —  the  last  of  them,  Sem- 
blaney,  going  to  the  gallows  in  1.V22  as  the  proxy 
of  the  mother  of  Francis  I.,  -who  had  made  the  un- 
fortunate intendant  of  finance  her  instrument  in 
ruining  an  army,  in  order  to  gratify  gje  she 

bore  its  general,  Lautrec.  And  judicial  mortality 
was  even  more  rife  among  chancellors,  constables. 
chamberlains,  and  other  great  officers  of  state.  In- 
deed, no  medftjsval  statesman  was  at  all  sure  of  dying 
quietly  in  his  bed,  unless  he  happened  to  he  a  digni- 
tary of  the  Church.  In  that  case,  indeed,  he  was 
usually  safe.  Even  Louis  XL,  much  as  he  hated 
Cardinal  Baluc,  shrank  from  putting  him  to  death. 
And,  in  time,  this  impunity  of  the  clergy  came  to 
be  so  well  understood,  that  every  prudent  minister 
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took  care  to  avail  himself  of  it,  by  purchasing  a 
cardinal's  hat,  or,  at  the  very  least,  a  bishopric. 

Occasionally  there  were  rulers  who  delighted  to 
place  people  in  such  ticklish  positions  that  any 
course  of  action  might  be  interpreted  into  treason. 
Our  own  Elizabeth  had  some  knowledge  of  this 
particular  branch  of  "  kingcraft."  But  its  supreme 
master  —  not  even  excepting  the  author  of  the  cel- 
ebrated ambiguity,  "  Spare  not  to  kill  the  King  is 
well,"  —  was  Louis  XI.  Certain  citizens  of  Arras 
having  requested  his  permission  to  visit  the  Court  of 
Burgundy  on  business,  Louis  told  them,  in  person, 
that  he  considered  them  quite  capable  of  deciding 
that  small  matter  without  troubling  him.  Taking 
the  King's  reply  for  assent,  they  set  out  —  twenty- 
three  in  number  —  on  their  journey  ;  but  before  they 
had  traversed  a  league  they  were  stopped,  brought 
back,  and  decapitated  by  that  'gloomy  official, 
Tristam  l'Hermite.  One  of  the  victims  had  not 
long  before  been  appointed  a  counsellor  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris  by  Louis,  and  now  the  ferocious 
tyrant  caused  the  severed  head  to  be  invested  with 
the  usual  cap  of  office,  and  deposited  in  its  proper 
place  among  the  members  of  that  legal  body,  when 
assembled  in  their  hall.  Again  and  again  did  the 
powerful  of  those  ages,  which  respected  the  text, 
"  Touch  not  mine  anointed,"  too  profoundly  to  bring 
the  crowned  felon  himself  to  the  scaffold,  execute 
him  by  substitute,  in  the  persons  of  such  of  his  ser- 
vants as  happened  to  fall  the  first  into  their  hands. 
The  Count  of  Harcourt  and  three  other  gentlemen 
were  beheaded  by  John,  King  of  France,  in  1355, 
and  twenty-two  years  later  two  others  of  equal 
rank  by  his  successor  Charles,  in  punishment  of  a 
few  of  the  numerous  crimes  perpetrated  by  their 
master,  that  same  Charles  the  Vile,  one  specimen 
of  whose  handiwork  we  have  already  related.  But 
the  reprobate  himself  did  not  finally  escape.  His 
death  was  not  indeed  a  judicial  one,  but  it  was  fully 
as  terrible.  Being  accustomed,  in  his  later  years, 
to  sleep  in  night-clothes  that  had  been  steeped  in 
spirits  of  wine,  these  at  last  took  fire,  —  it  was  whis- 
pered that  his  servants  deliberately  ignited  them,  — 
and  thus  the  monster  perished  in  some  such  agony 
as  it  had  delighted  him  to  inflict. 

It  was,  however,  on  their  insurgents,  that  the 
powers  of  the  Middle  Ages  delighted  to  lavish  their 
penalties.  The  people  of  Dinant  having  quarrelled 
with  their  lord,  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
the  leading  demagogues  took  a  course  very  common 
in  those  days  to  render  the  breach  irreparable. 
They  hanged  his  messengers,  executed  himself  in 
effigy  over  their  walls,  and  indulged  in  the  coarsest 
reflections  on  the  duchess.  And  they  suffered  fear- 
fully. Unable  to  resist  the  force  which  the  rage  of 
the  offended  prince  gathered  instantly  against  them, 
they  surrendered  at  discretion ;  but  they  might 
as  well  have  fought  it  out  to  the  last.  The  duke 
sacked  the  city  for  three  days,  then  set  it  on  fire, 
and,  when  the  blaze  streamed  highest,  had  800  of 
the  citizens  pinioned  in  couples,  back  to  back,  and 
thrown  into  the  Meuse.  The  remainder  he  sold  as 
slaves,  and  with  vengeance  still  unsated  set  his  work- 
men in  crowds  to  pull  down  the  blackened  ruins, 
and  thus  efface  every  vestige  of  the  hated  town. 
But  this  evil  deed  was  outdone  at  Nesle  by  his 
successor,  Charles  le  Temeraire.  Revenging  the 
perfidy  of  their  prince  on  the  hapless  people,  he  slew 
garrison  and  inhabitants  alike,  allowing  none  to 
escape  but  a  few  archers,  whose  hands  he  had  pre- 
viously lopped  off  at  the  wrists.  When  the  fierce 
duke  rode  into  the  reddest  scene  of  slaughter,  —  the 


principal  church,  —  and  saw  the  heaps  of  slain  that 
lumbered  the  floor,  he  crossed  himself  with  grateful 
satisfaction,  saying,  "  Qu'il  voyait  mouet  bellechose, 
et  qu'il  avoit  avec  lui  mouet  bons  bouchers."  But 
even  poetic  justice  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
fate  of  this  butcher  prince.  He  who  would  not  hear 
another's  cry  for  mercy  encountered  a  foe  on  the 
lost  field  of  Nanci  who  could  not  hear  his  own  ;  he 
fell  by  the  hand  of  Claude  of  Beaumont,  who  was 
deaf,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  his  offer  of  surrender 
was  addressed  in  vain.  Our  own  favorite  heroes 
are  by  no  means  free  from  the  same  dark  reproach. 
The  Black  Prince  punished  the  treachery  of  the 
Bishop  of  Limoges  by  sparing  the  offender  and  mas- 
sacring the  innocent  people,  with  the  honorable  ex- 
ception of  a  few  knights  whose  gallant  resistance 
had  won  his  admiration.  And  Henry  V.  inflicted  a 
similar  punishment  on  the  inhabitants  of  Meaux  for 
what  appears  to  us  a  very  inadequate  offence.  As 
soon  as  the  English  army  appeared  before  their 
walls,  the  men  of  Meaux  placed  an  ass  on  their  ram- 
parts, and,  b«ating  it  until  it  brayed,  jeeringly  in- 
vited the  English,  whose  attention  had  been  at- 
tracted by  the  odd  spectacle,  to  come  and  rescue 
their  king,  who,  as  they  asserted,  was  crying  out  for 
help.  What  a  period  it  must  have  been  when  a 
hero  could  be  stimulated  to  massacre  by  such  miser- 
able buffoonery  !  Yet,  after  all,  massacre,  however 
indiscriminate,  was  by  no  means  the  worst  thing 
that  could  befall  rebels.  The  Count  of  Evreux,  who 
ruled  Normandy  during  the  minority  of  Duke  Rich- 
ard, having  detected  a  conspiracy  which  the  peas- 
ants had  organized  against  the  ruling  classes,  ar- 
rested all  the  ringleaders,  and,  without  bringing 
them  to  trial,  first  punished  them  according  to  his 
own  cruel  pleasure,  and  then  gave  his  subordinates 
full  license  to  add  to  his  sentence  whatever  their 
evil  fancy  could  suggest.  Some  of  the  wretches 
were  blinded,  their  hands  cut  off,  or  their  sinews 
seared  with  hot  irons;  others  again  were  impaled, 
placed  at  slow  fires,  or  submitted  to  shower-baths  of 
molten  lead.  The  few  who  survived  this  diabolical 
treatment  were  paraded  through  the  villages  as  ob- 
jects of  terror,  and  then  sent  home.  And  this  excel- 
lent count  was  at  least  equalled  by  Charles  VI.  of 
France.  In  revenge  for  a  Hyde  Park  sort  of  de- 
monstration of  the  good  citizens  of  Paris  in  1381, 
that  king,  besides  fining  and  taxing  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  and  imprisoning  whomsoever  he  pleased, 
hanged  many,  drowned  more,  and,  cutting  off  the 
right  arms  of  some  hundreds,  suspended  the  severed 
limbs  from  the  necks  of  their  owners  as,  to  use  his 
own  words,  "an  eternal  badge  of  infamy."  Nor  was 
the  conduct  of  these  rulers  by  any  means  excep- 
tional. Through  every  country  in  Europe  mutila- 
tion was  then  the  lot  of  those  prominent  insurgents 
and  rioters  who  happened  to  escape  the  gallows.  It 
was  therefore  perpetually  in  action,  for  the  revolts 
of  the  lower  classes  were  as  ceaseless  as  their  provo- 
cation, and  the  latter  was  everlasting.  Crushed, 
degraded,  and  demoralized  as  they  were,  the  serfs 
still  retained  some  portion  of  manly  feeling,  and, 
whenever  they  could,  they  rose  to  assert  it.  In  spite 
of  their  iron  panoply,  their  trained  retainers,  and 
their  moated  walls,  the  nobles  were  frequently  sur- 
prised ;  and  for  a  time  the  infuriated  peasantry  car- 
ried all  before  them,  robbing,  murdering,  and  per- 
petrating every  other  horror,  until  —  compact,  and 
strong,  and  mad  for  vengeance  —  down  came  the 
cavaliers.  When  the  long  lance  and  the  heavy 
sword  were  tired,  and  the  arm  was  weary  with  smit- 
ing, then,  and  not  till  then,  was  the  executioner 
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called  in.  Shoals  of  the  miserable  insurgents  were 
tied  up  to  the  trees  ;  and  still  greater  multitudes 
dismissed,  fearfully  disfigured,  to  crowd  the  highways 
with  beggars,  and  to  be  everywhere  a  warning,  but, 
alas !  a  fruitless  one,  against  future  revolt.  For 
"  Serfs  ye  were,  serfs  ye  are,  and  bondmen  ye  shall 
remain,"  —  RustTci  quidem  fuistis  et  estis,  et  in  bon- 
dagio  permanebitis,  as  Walsingham  reports  it,  —  was 
the  sentence  that  rang  after  the  fugitives,  and  the 
conquerors  could  take  *  o  surer  means  of  perpetuat- 
ing rebellion  than  by  carrying  it  out. 

The  mediaeval  penal  code  eschewed  monotony 
just  as  carefully  as  weakness.  Its  capital  and  other 
corporal  punishments  might  be  rather  more  frequent 
than  modern  prejudices  approve  of,  but  excellent 
care  was  taken  to  divest  them  of  tedious  uniformity. 
Mr.  Justice  Tresilyan,  the  very  worthy  predecessor 
of  Jeffreys,  was  quite  an  artist  in  this  species  of 
deadly  variety,  as  the  followers  of  John  Ball  and 
Wat  Tyler  experienced,  some  of  whom  he  hanged 
four  times  over  before  he  allowed  them  to  die.  But 
clever  as  our  English  adepts  were, — find  some  of 
them  were  exceedingly  so, — we  must  admit  tliaf 
they  competed  but  poorly  with  their  Continental 
rivals,  with  whom,  in  the  good  old  time,  death  was, 
beyond  all  question,  the  veritable  M  king  of  terrors." 
Th  inks  to  our  novelists,  the  reading  public  i<  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  the  commoner  appliances  of 
torture ;  and  we  are  therefore  not  under  the  neces- 
sity of  enlarging  on  such  fascinating  items  as  the 
rack,  the  wheel,  the  thumbscrew,  and  the  boot.  But 
were  only  the  every -day  forms  of  punishment. 
There  were  always  individuals,  princes  and  politi- 
cians, especially  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  who  rose 
superior  to  such  vulgar  usages,  and  with  whom  "  kill- 
ing by  inches"  was  not  a  mere  figure*of  speech,  but 
A  Oread  reality.  Indeed,  some  of  their  detestable  in- 
ventions of  cruelty  have  obtained  as  wide  celebrity 
as  the  bull  of  Phaloris.  There  was  the  "chambre  a 
■  ,"  —  a  heavy  chest,  short,  shallow,  and  lined 
with  sharp  stones, —  in  which  the  sufferer  was  packed, 
and  the  lid,  heavily  weighted,  shut  down  on  him. 
There  were  the  "  bernit-Ies,"  consisting  of  a  mattress, 
on  which  the  victim  was  fastened  by  the  neck  with 
bullock's  sinews  to  keep  him  from  moving,  while  his 
legs  were  passed  through  a  kind  of  stocks,  and 
crushed  between  two  great  logs  of  wood,  on  the  up- 
permost of  which  a  man  was  seated ;  the  process 
being  repeated  on  the  third  day,  which,  as  the  old 
nieler  tells  us,  *•  is  the  cruellest  thing  that  ever 
leard  of.*'  There  were  the  iron  cages  of  Louis 
XL,  in  which  some  of  his  victims  spent  years,  and 
which  were  so  maliciously  contrived  that  every  po- 
sition—  standing,  sitting,  or  lying  —  was  equally 
uncomfortable  to  the  occupant.  But,  unquestion- 
ably, the  master  contrivances  of  all  these  delicate 
inventions  for  producing  excruciating  agony  were 
the  "  baiser  de  la  vierge"  of  Baden  Baden,  and  the 
"  iron  coffin  "  of  Lissa.  In  the  former  the  prisoner, 
blindfold,  and  fastened  in  a  chair,  was  lowered  by  a 
windlass  through  a  well-like  shaft,  reaching  from  the 
top  of  the  castle  deep  down  into  the  heart  of  the 
rock  on  which  it  stands,  so  deep  —  for  the  shaft  still 
exists  —  that  the  visitor  passing  beneath  can  barely 
discern  the  glimmering  daylight  at  the  top.  Here 
he  was  immured  in  a  dungeon  hewn  out  of  the  liv- 
ing stone,  and  fitted  with  a  door  of  the  same  mate- 
rial a  foot  thick,  so  .artfully  constructed  that  it  was 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  adjoining  wall.  In 
this  miserable  cell,  surrounded  by  darkness  that 
might  be  felt,  — silent,  helpless,  hopeless,  like  a  toad 
in  the  centre  of  its  block,  —  he  remained  until  the 


hour  of  trial.  He  was  then  brought  before  his 
judges,  who  awaited  him,  masked  and  solemn,  in  a 
larger  excavation,  called  the  Hall  of  Judgment. 
From  thence  he  was  conducted  to  the  torture  cham- 
ber, —  a  den  amply  supplied  with  all  the  necessary 
implements,  —  and  subjected  to  its  amenities  accord- 
ing to  the  discretion  of  his  judges.  This  over,  the 
captive  was  sped  through  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy. 
He  was  unbuckled  from  his  iron  bed,  and  directed 
to  kiss  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Virgin,  that  stood  at 
the  end  of  one  of  the  passages  leading  from  the 
chamber,  as  the  seal  of  whatever  declaration  had 
been  wrung  from  his  agony.  Wearily  he  dragged 
himself  along,  with  tottering  limbs  and  failing 
strength,  until,  as  he  raised  his  lips  to  the  mild  face 
of  the  Madonna,  a  trap-door  gave  way  beneath  his 
tread,  and  precipitated  him,  fathoms  down,  upon  a 
series  of  delicately  poised  wheels,  — 

"All  horrent  with  projecting  spears  !  "  — 

which  his  fall  set  in  rapid  motion.  Nor  do  we  ex- 
aggerate in  the  least ;  for  the  fragments  of  the  mur- 
derous machinery,  stuck  thickly  over  with  bits  of 
bone  and  pieces  of  dress,  still  remain  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fearful  oubliette.  More  awful  still  was  the 
punishment  of  the  iron  coffin,  wherein  the  prisoner 
saw  his  dungeon  contracting  round  him  day  by  day 
and  hour  by  hour,  the  sides  stealing  up  and  the  roof 
creeping  down,  —  slowly,  steadily,  silently,  —  pas- 
sionless as  fate,  and  as  remorseless,  —  the  dread  ma- 
chinery maintaining  the  calm  monotony  of  its  march, 
through  lingering  days  and  nights  of  horror,  until 
the  final  collapse  crushed  him. 

But  even  the  worst  of  these  was  mildness  itself 
when  compared  Avith  the  infernalities  occasionally 
practised  "on  a  few  exceptional  victims  of  exasper- 
ated power.  ■  Regicides  were  tortured  with  more 
than  Indian  ferocity,  until  the  body  was  incapable 
of  further  suffering.  Jornandi,  a  descendant  of  the 
Norman  conquerors  of  Sicily,  in  requital  for  rebel- 
lion against  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  was  enthroned 
naked  on  a  seat  of  red-hot  iron,  and  crowned  with 
a  similar  diadem.  A  noble  matron  of  Constantino- 
ple, having  refused  the  hand  of  her  daughter  to 
one  of  the  infamous  parasites  of  the  second  Theo- 
dore Lascares,  that  ingenious  tyrant  cajised  the 
obstinate  dame  to  be  stripped  and  enclosed  to  the 
neck  in  a  sack  along  with  a  number  of  cats,  who 
were  pricked  into  furious  exercise  of  tooth  and  talon 
by  a  couple  of  executioners.  Another  of  these  wor- 
thy rulers,  Justinian  II.,  was  accustomed  to  punish 
his  insolvent  tributaries  by  suspending  them,  head 
downwards,  in  the  offensive  smoke  of  a  fire  fed  In- 
noxious weeds.  And  a  third,  Constans  II.,  having 
in  vain  endeavored  to  soothe  the  jealousy  excited 
in  his  brother  Theodosius  by  consigning  him  to  the 
priesthood,  at  length  murdered  the  unfortunate 
youth  in  one  of  the  atrocious  ways  peculiar  to  the 
East.  But  the  crime  was  too  horrible  for  even  the 
Greeks  of  that  blood-stained  capital, — habitu: 
to  tolerate  as  they  were,  to  the  daily  perpetration 
of  similar  deeds,  and,  rising  indignant,  they  drove 
the  assassin  from  his  capital.  But  not  into  security. 
A  vengeance  far  surpassing  any  they  could  have 
inflicted  thenceforward  shared  his  exile,  nor  ever 
left  his  side  even  for  an  instant  until  the  distant 
hour  of  his  own  murder.  Then  only  did  the  phan- 
tom of  his  victim  cease  to  present  its  chalice  filled 
with  blood  to  the  murderer's  lips,  and  to  appall  his 
ear  with  the  terrible  invitation,  "  Drink,  brother, 
drink  !  drink,  brother,  drink !  "  But  we  must  not 
linger  over  that  sink  of  depravity,  the  Lower  Em- 
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pire,  or  we  shall  feel  the  poisonous  influence  of  its 
exhalations;  like  Ducarige,  for  instance,  who  dis- 
cusses with  too  evident  relish  the  various  methods 
devised,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Byzantine 
rulers,  for  extinguishing  the  sight.  We  merely 
pause  to  remark  that  one  of  the  most  used  of  these 
imperial  punishments,  the  amputation  of  the  tongue, 
originated  a  "  miracle  "  —  that  of  speech  without 
tongues  —  which  edified  the  orthodox  of  the  fifth. 
century,  confounded  the  Arian  persecutors  who  had 
recourse  to  it,  and  exceedingly  bothered  the  histo- 
rian Gibbon-  That  writer,  unable  to  controvert 
the  evidence  adduced  in  favor  of  the  marvel,  very 
characteristically  insinuates  that  he  has  as  good  a 
right  to  be  obstinate  in  doubt  as  the  Arians.  Ques- 
tionless, he  would  have  exulted  had  he  known  that 
the  "  miracle  "  was  no  miracle  at  all,  but  a  common 
occurrence  in  the  East,  where  the  punishment  has 
been  practised  beyond  memory  to  this  extent,  the 
amputation  of  half  the  organ,  and  where  those  who 
have  fortitude  enough  to  encounter  the  pain  and 
risk  attending  total  excision,  recover  the  powers  of 
speech  lost  by  the  former  operation. 

England,  we  rejoice  to  write,  offers  fewer  exam- 
ples of  these  abominations  than  any  other  country, 
though,  we  hope,  not  exaetly  for  the  reason  assigned 
by  that  excellent  lawyer,  Sir  Thomas  South,,  who, 
writing  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  tells  us  that  "it 
is  the  nature  of  the  Englishman  to  abide  no  tor- 
ment; and  that,  therefore,  he  will  confess  himself 
rather  to  have  done  anything,  yea,  to  have  killed 
his  own  father,  than  to  suffer  torment."  Neverthe- 
less, this  old  island  has  witnessed  too  much  evil  of 
the  kind.  Our  kings,  certainly,  did  not  go  quite  so 
far  in  defining  treason  as  Dionysius,  who  included 
dreams  in  the  .catalogue  of  capital  offences,  but 
some  of  them  effected  a  very  close  approximation,  — 
notably  that  Achilles.  Edward  IV..  who  put  one 
man  to  death  for  a  jest,  and  another  for  a  petulant 
remark.  And  it  is  with  anything  rather  than  the 
self-satisfaction  "of  Britons  that  we  peruse  that  pas- 
sage of  Sir  Edward  Coke's  which  explains  hanging, 
drawing,  and  disembowelling  ou  scriptural  princi- 
ples, and  justifies  them  by  patriarchal  precedent,  or 
certain  statutes  of  u  Bluff  Harry  V  or  those  pages 
of  our  history  which  tell  us  how  one  of  our  kings 
placed  a  family  under  the  scaffold  that  they  might 
be  wetted  by  their  father's  blood  ;  how  another,  and 
a  hero,  allowed  the  gallant  Lord  Cobham  to  unite 
in  his  death  the  various  pens!  ■••d  against 

treason  and  heresy  ;  and  how  a  third  permitted  the 
previously  unheard-of  punishment  of  boiling  alive 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  cook  of"  saintly  Fisher." 

All  this  infamous  variety  of  torture  and  death 
was  at  the  unlimited  disposal  ©f  every  one  of  the 
thousand  tyrants  whose  mad  whim  was  law  in  the 
terrible  Middle  Ages.  Ami  an  untimely  display 
of  virtue,  valor,  or  self-respect,  was  far  more  certain 
than  outrageous  villany  to  bring  their  vengeance 
down. 

Alain  Blanchard  was  beheaded  by  Henry  V.  for 
his  heroic  defence  of  his  native  city,  Rouen  :  four 
hundred  of  the  English  garrison  were  tied  in  couples 
and  drowned  in  the  Sienna  for  their  stubborn  resist- 
ance at  Pontoise ;  Albert  Bieiing  ennobled  the  mur- 
derous squabbles  of  the  M  Hooks  and  Codfish  "  by  his 
conduct  when  doomed  to  be  buried  alive,  —  .-entence 
having  been  pronounced,  he  asked  and  obtained, 
not  mitigation,  but  a  month's  respite  to  take  leave 
of  his  family,  and  returned  at  the  expiration  of  the 
period  to  undergo  his  fate.  One  of  the  Raugrafs  of 
Hardenburgh  quarrelled  with  the  abbot  of  a  neigh- 


boring monastery,  made  him  prisoner,  set  his  abbey 
on  fire,  and,  carrying  the  captive  churchman  to  the 
battlements  of  his  castle,  took  good  care  that  he 
should  not  avert  his  eyes  from  the  unpleasant  spec- 
tacle by  building  his  head  into  the  wall.  The 
monks  of  Glastonbury  having  vexed  their  abbot 
Toustain  by  obstinately  refusing  to  learn  a  new 
chant,  the  latter  at  last  added  the  persuasions  of 
a  band  of  men-at-arms  to  his  own,  and  these  gentle- 
men soon  managed  to  make  the  monks  change  their 
tune  by  slaughtering  eighteen  of  them.  "  Take 
care  of  him,"  said  Charles  the  Mad,  nodding  towards 
a  knight,  who  appeared  to  pass  him  on  the  high 
road  with  some  diminution  of  respect ;  and  immedi- 
ately the  gentleman  was  pursued,  tied  up  in  a  sack, 
and  thrown  into  the  next  river.  And  the  same  fate, 
but  rather  more  justly,  was  inflicted  on  the  Bastard 
of  Bourbon,  by  Charles  the  Ywse.  John  Goffredi, 
who  abandoned  the  office  of  bishop  to  earn  the  title 
of  the  '•  Ddvil  of  Arras,"  performed  the  following 
hideous  exploit  at  the  instigation  of  Louis  XL : 
Tiie  Count  of  Armagnac,  a  man  of  many  crimes, 
sought  shelter  from  the  vengeance  of  his  king  in  the 
strong  castle  of  Lectour.  But  the  Devil  of  Arras  got 
in  by  swearing  solemnly  to  a  capitulation.  Breaking 
his  oath  the  next  moment,  he  stabbed  the  count  in 
the  arms  of  his  wife,  poisoned  the  latter,  and,  to  de- 
stroy all  evidence  of  his  perfidy,  exterminated  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district.  That  same  Louis  was  in 
the  habit  of  ornamenting  the  approaches  to  his  cas- 
tle of  Plessis  les  Tours  by  long  rows  of  bodies  sus- 
pended from  the  trees.  Nor  was  this  an  exclusively 
royal  pastime.  In  troublous  times  almo.-t  any  petty 
captain  could  indulge  in  it.  Outside  of  Meaux 
stood,  until  very  recently,  the  stump  of  a  tree  much 
patronized  in  the  days  of  long  ago  by  one  of  those 
amiable  cavaliers  called  the  Bastard  of  Vaurus.  This 
gentle  knight  was  accustomed  to  dispose  of  his  pris- 
oners among  the  branches  of  this  tree,  and  from 
one  of  these  same  branches  he  finally  dangled  him- 
tiic  just  sentence  of  our  Henry  V.  "  The 
Oak  of  Reformation,"  too,  at  Norwich,  was  simi- 
larly and  largely  used  by  Roman  Catholic  rebel  and 
Protestant  avengers  in  the  days  of  Edward  VI. 

Favorites,  brothers,  wives,  and  husbands,  were 
variously  destroyed  without  exciting  any  great  sen- 
sation. The  Countess  Jane  of  Flanders  crowned  a 
life  of  proiligncy  and  a  reign  of  tyranny  by  denoun- 
cing her  own  father  as  an  impostor,  and  putting  him 
to  a  shameful  death,  after  the  infliction  of  exquisite 
torture.  The  Duke  of  Albany  starved  his  nephew. 
Joan  of  Naples  had  the  first  of  her  four  husbands 
smothered  between  two  mattresses,  and  suffered  a 
similar  fate.  Louis  le  Hutin  had  his  queen  Marga- 
ret strangled  with  a  napkin.  But  the  list  is  endless, 
and  as  we  have  no  desire  to  compile  a  mere  cata- 
logue of  horror,  with  one  more  specimen  we  shall 
gladly  take  leave  of  these  enormous  perversions  of 
justice. 

Francis  I.,  of  Britanny,  was  worthy  of  the  era 
that  produced  Louis  XL,  Richard  of  Gloucester, 
the  Devil  of  Arras,  and  Oliver  le  Dam  ;  and  so 
m  minister,  Arthur  de  Montaubin.  The  last 
was  probably  the  most  odiously  wicked  man  of 
y  ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking 
orders,  nor  from  dying  quietly  an  archbishop. 
Tiiis  minion  quarrelled  with  Prince  Gilles,  young- 
er brother  of  the  duke,  because  the  heiress  of 
Dinant  had  preferred  the  prince  to  himself.  In- 
cited by  his  favorite,  the  duke  imprisoned  his  broth- 
er, and  endeavored  to  do  him  legally  to  d 
False  witnesses  in  plenty  were  not  wanting  ;  but  the 
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case  was  one  of  those  that  now  and  then  take  strong 
hold  of  the  public ;  and,  besides,  Gilles  had  power- 
ful friends,  and,  what  was  much  the  same  thin<r, 
Montaubin  inveterate  enemies;  so  no  tribunal  could 
be  tempted  or  threatened  into  pronouncing  a  capi- 
tal sentence.  The  duke  then  transferred  his  brother 
secretly  from  prison  to  prison,  and  thus  baffled  sym- 
pathy until,  by  the  end  of  the  third  year,  it  had 
pretty  nearly  subsided.  Judging  the  proper  time  to 
have  come,  the  duke  instructed  the  Castellan  of 
Hardovinage,  the  prince's  last  jailer,  to  put  his  pris- 
oner to  death.  That  worthy,  Olivier  de  Miel  by 
name,  first  tried  starvation.  But  unfortunatelv  for 
the  success  of  this  plan,  the  grated  window  of  the 
dungeon  looked  into  the  castle  ditch,  where  a  poor 
woman  gathering  sticks  was  attracted  by  the  prince's 
groans,  and  discovered  his  situation.  She  did  all 
she  could  for  him  without  endangering  herself,  — 
supplied  him  stealthily,  and  under  cover  of  night 
with  a  little  coarse  bread  and  water,  and  brought  a 
priest  as  poor  as  herself  to  administer  spiritual  com- 
fort through  the  grating.  Astonished  after  the  lapse 
of  many  weeks  that  the  prisoner  did  not  die,  the 
jailer  next  tried  poison,  and  that  too,  proving  inef- 
fectual, as  a  last  resource  he  had  the  prince  smoth- 
ered between  two  mattresses,  and  then  ann< 
that  he  had  died  from  apoplexy.  The  duke  was 
Jng  Avranehes  when  informed  of  his  brother's 
death,  and  the  news  drove  him  at  once  to  his  quar- 
ters. On  his  way  thither  he  was  arrested  by  the 
who  had  acted  as  the  prince's  confessor.  Laying  his 
hand  on  the  duke's  bridle,  and  raising  his  voice  to  its 
loudest  pitch,  the  priest  solemnly  cited  the  duke,  in 
the  name  of  the  murdered  man,  to  appear  within 
forty  days  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  and 
there  answer  for  his  crime.  Smitten  by  tire  terrible 
summons,  the  duke  put  his  house  in  order,  appoi 
his  remaining  brother  to  ■ueoead  htm,  and 
■within  the  time  speciiied.  That  is  the  record.  Sim- 
ilar appeals  were  addressed  —  one  in  I'M  2.  * 
dinand  of  Castile,  therefore  cnlled  '' el  Citado,"  by 
the  brothers  Carvajal,  whom  he  had  sentenced  to 
be  thrown  from  a  rock  on  a  very  dubious  charge  of 
murder;  another,  in  1314,  to  Pope  Clement  V.  and 
King  Philip  the  Fair,  by  Jacques  de  Molay,  Grand 
Master  of  the  Templars,  who,  as  he  stood  bona 
the  last  batch  of  the  doomed  knights  on  the  pile  to 
which  the  executioner  was  just  applying  the  torch, 
startled  the  crowds  that  had  gathered  in  the  April 
twilight  to  witness  the  spectacle,  by  adjuring  his 
oppressors  to  meet  him  within  the  year,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  that  Judge  whose  justice  knew  no  bias. 

And  yet,  with  all  this  atrocity,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  Law  was  disregarded  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  Far  from  it,  —  it  was  only  too  active 
powerful  when  invoked  by  the  strong.  Indeed,  in 
those  aristocratic  times,  Law  was  the  greatest  aristo- 
crat of  all,  just  as  during  the  reign  of  Terror  it  was 
the  thoroughest  revolutionist.  And  it  arrogated  to 
itself  the  most  extraordinary  rights  and  immunities. 
Feeling  a  lack  of  intrinsic  worth,  it  endeavored  to 
make  amends  for  the  deficiency,  like  many  another 
pretender,  by  an  imposing  presence.  It  had  as 
many  petty  observances  as  the  Church  herself,  — 
it  clung  as  tenaciously  to  every  one  of  them,  and 
the  executioner  was  its  master  of  the  ceremonies. 
Yes,  Jack  Ketch,  detested  as  he  is  now,  was  a  great 
character  in  the  Middle  Ages.  But  then  he  had 
something  more  to  do  than  just  to  fasten  a  noose 
and  draw  a  bolt.  The  attitude  of  the  prisoner  in 
the  cart,  the  order  of  the  fatal  procession,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  scaffold  and  its  trappings,  and  the 


disposition  of  the  assistants,  required  the  minutest 
attention.  The  torture  chamber,  too,  with  its  vari- 
ous appliances,  could  not  be  intrusted  to  a  clumsy 
valet.  And  as  faction  very  often  brought  the  no- 
ble himself  in  contact  with  the  executioner,  it  was 
neeessary  that  the  latter  should  have  a  delicate  per- 
ception of  the  nice  gradations  of  rank,  and  be  capa- 
ble of  applying  his  tools  with  duly  respectful  de- 
meanor to  the  sacred  person  of  nobility.  Indeed, 
poiite  phrases,  neat  compliments,  and  well-turned 
allusions  to  former  achievements,  dropped  nowhere 
so  glibly  as  on  the  scaffold  and  from  the  lips  of  Mas- 
ter John  Keteh.  And  this  gentleman  —  for  such,  in 
some  countries,  the  fall  of  a  certain  number  of  heads 
made  him  —  prided  himself  as  much  on  his  skill  with 
his  weapons  as  any  other  gentleman  of  his  time. 
Nor  was  it  without  reason.  More  than  once  has  the 
trunk  been  known  to  remain  erect  for  some  minutes 
after  the  fatal  stroke,  as  if  unconscious  of  its  loss. 
The  Constable  St.  Pol  was  one  of  those  who  were 
decapitated  thus  dexterously  ;  but  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  Little  John,  who  struck  the  blow,  was  a 
master  in  his  craft.  Carnifex  naxcitur  non  Jit  is 
just  as  true  as  the  other  reading,  and  the  worthy  we 
have  named  was  a  born  hangman.  His  intuitive 
grace  and  skill  in  all  that  concerned  the  scaffold 
excited  the  unqualified  admiration  of  all  his  contem- 
poraries, and  placed  him,  while  yet  in  his  teens,  at 
the  very  summit  of  his  profession.  But,  like  many 
another  brilliant  genius,  he  was  doomed  to  an  early 
grav  .  He  quarrelled  with  a  certain  carpenter  — 
one  Ouden  de  Bust  —  over  a  disputed  account, 
probably  concerning  repairs  done  to  the  gallows,  for 
it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  such  a  man  aa 
Li  "de  John  would  degrade  himself  by  associating 
with  a  BMre  valgar  wood-shaver,  especially  as  an- 
other knight  of  the  noose,  and  chiefly  on  account  of 
aaij,  been  selected  not  long  before  as  a  fit 
and  proper  companion  by  the  Emperor  Waned 
Bfl  t;::  .v,  the  carpenter  took  his  punishment 

to  heart,  ami  determined  on  revenge.  Accordingly 
one  moonlight  night,  not  very  long  after,  Little 
John  was  waylaid  by  three  ruffians,  whom  the  car- 
penter had  associated  in  his  purpose,  but  by  no 
means  on  limited  liability  principles.  These  youths 
fie  a -count  of  their  own 
way  of  whipping,  branding,  nose-slitting,  and 
ear-clipping  to  settle  with  the  worthy  official.  One 
of  these  pretty  fellows  —  the  chronicler  who  relates 
the  circumstance  expatiates  on  their  good  looks  — 
seized  the  executioner  and  pinioned  his  arms  ;  an- 
other, still  more  frolicsome,  tapped  him  on  the  head 
with  a  py  ;hird.  the  folliest  of 

the  three,  ra".  him  through  with  a  short  pike.  In 
l  Little  John  lay  dead  as  the  constable 
himself.  Thereupon  out  rushed  the  carpenter,  who 
had  been  eyeing  the  deed  from  behind  a  wall,  and 
hewed  off  the  dead  man's  feet  by  the  ankles.  All 
four  immediately  took  sanctuary  in  a  neighboring 
•',;•'.:•  .  :;'\\  :>.  •  ogjtt  :iav  i  i  vailed  to  protect  them 
had  tite  viotttn  been  any  one  less  distinguished  ;  but, 
unfortunately  for  the  murderers  in  the  present  in- 
stance, the  people  of  Paris,  especially  those  who  had 
anything  to  lose,  were  too  much  impressed  with  the 
value  of  the  slaughtered  man.  For  once  popular 
indignation  mastered  popular  superstition.  The 
criminals  were  hauled  out  without  consulting  pope 
or  bishop,  and  after  a  little  torture,  —  administered 
by  the  bereaved  parent,  Henry  Cousins,  headsman 
of  Paris,  —  the  four  were  hung  up  "  all  in  a  row  " 

But  unquestionably  the  most  renowned  of  these 
gentlemen  wa3  Capeluche,  the  headsman  of  Paris 
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during  the  terrible  days  of  the  Armagnacs  and 
the  Burgundians.  Capeluche  patronized  the  latter 
party,  and  repeatedly  conferred  on  Duke  John  the 
favor  of  a  friendly  squeeze  of  the  hand.  He  was  a 
prominent  leader  of  the  butchers,  and  did  his  utmost 
to  refine  the  clumsy  method  of  massacre  peculiar  to 
these  gentry.  Somehow  or  other,  authority  found  it- 
self under  the  sad  necessity  of  consigning  this  worthy 
in  his  turn  to  the  scaffold,  and  most  characteristic 
was  his  journey  thither  and  his  behavior  on  it.  The 
superintendence  of  the  little  affair  was  committed  to 
one  of  his  former  assistants  not  equal  to  his  work, 
and  Capeluche  devoted  his  last  moments  to  the  rec- 
tification of  the  faulty  arrangements. 

Like  all  other  offices  of  honor  and  emolument, 
that  of  executioner  was  hereditary,  with  the  very 
strictest  entail.  And  the  emoluments  were  numer- 
ous. The  executioner  had  a  handsome  fixed  salary ; 
he  was  accustomed  to  receive  gratuities  more  or  less 
splendid  according  to  the  rank  of  his  victims;  he 
was  the  first  official  to  visit  the  scene  of  a  suicide, 
and  there,  standing  on  the  breast  of  the  victim,  he 
acquired  a  right  to  everything  he  could  touch  with 
the  point  of  his  seven-foot  sword ;  the  women  of 
pleasure  were  his  tributaries ;  he  derived  a  large  in- 
direct income  from  the  surgeons ;  and,  finally,  the 
unmarried  executioner  had  the  regal  privilege  of  re- 
leasing a  woman  doomed  to  death,  and  leading  her 
free  from  the  scaffold,  —  on  condition  of  marrying 
her. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  "  DOLDRUMS." 

The  spiritual  phenomena  that  render  so  enigmat- 
ical the  existence  of  man  are  not  limited  to  the 
shore.  The  sea  has  its  mysteries  as  well  as  the 
land.  Perhaps  its  vastness,  its  grandeur,  the  deep 
silence  that  broods  upon  it  in  its  calm  moods,  or  the 
clamorous  musical  hiss  that  seethes  through  its  broad 
extent  of  billows  when  agitated,  may  impart  to 
those  vague  and  mysterious  sights  which  it  ever  and 
anon  presents  to  the  gaze  of  the  mariner,  a  more 
weird  significance,  a  more  appalling  presence. 
Those  who  pass  away  their  lives  on  shore,  while 
yielding  full  credit  to  the  existence  of  the  spiritual 
entities  that  are  said  to  haunt  the  quiet  of  church- 
yards or  the  darkness  of  the  bedchamber,  might  deny 
their  existence  when  the  sphere  of  their  ghostly  op- 
erations is  limited  to  the  ocean.  Yet  shall  we  allow 
less  significance  to  the  legends  of  mariners  than  to 
those  of  their  fellow-creatures  on  shore  ?  Those 
ghostly  yarns  which  fascinate  the  leisure  of  the  fore- 
castle are  the  expression  of  experiences  which  it  is 
given  only  to  sailors  to  possess.  The  sea,  like  the 
land,  unfolds  enigmas  of  which  it  will  not  yield  the 
solution.  They  may  be  thought  worth  crediting  or 
not;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  experience  which  I 
am  now  about  to  relate  is  possessed  by  others  as 
well  as  myself,  —  trustworthy  witnesses,  whose  unit- 
ed evidence,  could  it  be  possibly  collected,  might 
win  the  belief  which  some  may  withhold  from  my 
single  narrative. 

In  the  year  1859  I  was  second  mate  on  board  a 
large  Australian  trader  of  sixteen  hundred  tons  bur- 
den, called  the  Ann  Page.  We  had  our  full  com- 
plement of  hands  on  board,  besides  carrying  twenty- 
four  passengers.  Our  destination  was  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales.  We  hauled  out  of  docks  on  the  12th 
of  September,  and  four  days  after  had  left  Gravesend 
with  a  fair  wind  down  channel. 

The  Ann  Page  was  a  long,  black  ship,  with  bows 
that  would  have  done  for  one  of  those  popular  ves- 


sels known  as  the  Aberdeen  clippers.  She  was 
"  flush  "  fore  and  aft,  and  had  the  largest  main-yard 
of  any  of  the  ships  of  her  tonnage  sailing  out  of  the 
East  India  Docks.  Indeed,  it  was  the  weight  of  her 
spars,  that,  in  spite  of  her  full  hold,  made  her  so 
what  sailors  call  "  crank,"  that  is  to  say,  prone  to 
lay  very  much  over  when  the  wind  was  a  side  one. 
But  her  rate  of  sailing  was  very  great.  I  have 
known  the  Ann  Page,  when  homeward  bound,  in 
the  northeast  trade-winds,  with  her  yards  braced 
up  to  a  point  that  would  only  allow  the  foretop-mast 
stun-sail  to  draw,  to  run  three  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 

It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  crawl  out  to  the  flying 
jib-boom  end,  and,  steadying  yourself  with  the  fore- 
royal  stay,  to  watch  the  great  ship  come  rushing 
towards  you.  It  would  have  made  you  dizzy  to 
have  looked  up  at  the  imperial  sweep  of  canvas  bel- 
lying out  so  high  above,  and  urging  forward  the 
long  black  hull,  whose  sharp  stem  cut  the  water 
into  two  pellucid,  froth-capped  jets,  leaving  a  long, 
long  way  behind  a  white  ribbon  upon  the  laughing 
face  of  the  green  waters.  You  could  know  how 
wonderfully  well  the  great  ship  was  handled  by  her 
arrow-like  wake,  and  by  the  perfect  fulness  of  the 
braced- up  sails.  To  place  yourself  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, with  the  spectacle  before  you  of  the  ship  for- 
ever, as  it  were,  rushing  upon  you,  yet  never  ap- 
proaching, is  to  feel  a  pleasurable  sensation,  which 
I  should  advise  the  man  of  luxury  who  has  exhaust- 
ed all  known  enjoyments,  and  sighs  for  new  ones,  to 
try. 

It  was  in  latitude  three  degrees  south  that  the  in- 
cident which  I  am  about  to  relate  befell  us. 

We  had  made  a  quick  run  to  the  Line,  but  were 
a  long  time  detained  in  those  latitudes  by  what  are 
known  to  sailors  as  the  "  Doldrums  "  —  light  winds, 
variable  as  the  smoke  from  a  London  chimney-pot. 
Nothing  can  be  more  irritating  to  seamen  than 
these  winds.  They  would  much  rather  encounter  a 
heavy  gale ;  they  know  what  they  are  about  then, 
and  how  long  their  work  is  likely  to  last.  It  may 
be  a  question  of  "  all  hands,"  and  a  six  hours'  work ; 
but  what  of  that  ?  When  the  ship  is  once  snugged, 
when  the  sails  are  furled  and  reefed,  the  hatches 
battened  down,  the  ropes  coiled  away,  and  the 
"  tot  "  of  grog  served  out,  the  thing  is  over,  and  the 
men  leave  the  deck  pretty  certain  that  all  that  may 
be  required  to  be  done  after  that  the  watch  can 
do.  But  the  Doldrums  keep  the  watch  constantly 
employed.  Sensible  officers  will  taughten  the 
braces,  clew  the  sails  up,  and  wait  till  the  breeze 
gets  steady ;  but  officers  have  to  serve  under  cap- 
tains, and  captains,  as  a  rule,  are  too  anxious  to 
make  what  headway  they  can,  to  care  about  the 
trouble  that  their  anxiety  entails.  Hence,  in  these 
Doldrums,  every  wind  that  blows,  however  feebly, 
has  to  be  met  by  bracing  about  the  yards ;  and,  as 
these  winds  may  take  it  into  their  heads  to  blow 
from  the  thirty-two  points  of  the  compass  in  the 
short  space  of  a  single  hour,  you  can  understand 
why  it  is  that  seamen  should  have  such  an  exclusive 
hatred  for  the  Doldrums. 

There  is  a  legend,  somewhat  resembling  the  su- 
perstition of  the  "  Phantom  Ship,"  that  the  captain 
of  a  Spanish  vessel,  being  baffled  in  these  latitudes 
by  contrary  winds,  grew  at  last  enraged,  and,  attrib- 
uting his  misfortunes  to  a  priest  who  was  in  his  ship, 
ordered  him  to  be  thrown  overboard.  Whilst  the 
holy  man  was  struggling  in  the  water,  the  captain, 
looking  over  the  side  at  him,  coolly  bade  him  call 
upon  the  Devil  to  take  him  out  of  the  water,  and  not 
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upon  him,  for  the  one  was  his  friend  and  the  other 
was  n't.  Whereupon  the  priest,  ceasing  his  prayers, 
and  miraculously  contriving  to  raise  himself  half 
out  of  the  water  whilst  he  spoke,  uttered  a  terrible 
curse  on  the  captain  and  ship,  including  the  crew 
in  his  malediction,  because  they  watched  him  from 
the  side  of  the  vessel  without  volunteering  any  as- 
sistance. When  he  had  ceased  speaking,  he  sank, 
and  rose  no  more. 

That  ship,  do  what  it  will,  can  never  pass  the  lati- 
tude of  four  degrees  on  either  side  the  Line.  She  is 
seen  only  at  night.  She  passes  close  to  vessels,  but 
though  the  men  may  be  seen  working  on  deck,  she 
is  enveloped  in  a  death-like  stillness.  The  water 
makes  no  noise  as  it  ripples  against  her  side.  The 
crew  are  ghosts,  and  their  skeleton  hands  pull  phan- 
tom ropes.  The  stars  can  be  seen  shining  through 
her  gossamer  sails,  and  her  cabins  are  without  light. 

It  bodes  no  good  to  any  vessel  to  meet  that  ship. 

We  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Line,  and  were 
in  latitude  three  degrees  south.  All  the  morning  we 
had  been  hard  at  work  in  trying  to  catch  the  faint  airs 
that  lazily  moved  the  sails  just  enough  to  give  the 
vessel  steerage  way.  The  afternoon  wore  away,  and 
the  sun  sank  beneath  the  horizon,  enveloped  in  the 
cloudless  splendor  only  to  be  witnessed  in  the  tropics. 
Out  rushed  the  stars,  and  night  settled  upon  the 
ocean  with  a  sudden  and  solemn  hush.  With  the 
darkness  the  faint  air,  which  had  been  sufficiently 
steady  for  a  few  hours,  and  which  we  had  hoped 
would  carry  us  on  through  the  night,  died  away,  and 
the  ship  lay  becalmed. 

In  merchant  ships  it  is  generally  the  custom  for 
the  chief  mate  to  take  charge  of  the  port,  and  the 
second  mate  the  starboard  watch.  I  had  to  come 
on  deck  at  eight  bells,  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  until 
four  in  the  morning,  which  is  called  at  sea  the  mid- 
dle-watch. At  the  expiration,  therefore,  of  the  sec- 
ond dog-watch  I  retired  to  my  cabin,  and,  throwing 
myself  upon  my  cot,  slept  away  the  four  hours  that 
were  allowed  me  for  repose. 

On  coming  upon  deck,  I  found  the  ship  still  be- 
calmed. The  yards  were  squared,  the  mainsail 
hauled  up,  and  all  three  royals  furled. 

"  My  watch  has  had  a  spell  of  it  since  eight 
o'clock,  Mr.  Burns,"  said  the  chief  mate  to  me  before 
leaving  the  deck.  "  If  I  were  you  I  'd  serve  the 
starboard  watch  the  same, —  that's  to  say  if  the 
skipper  don't  come  up." 

"  I  hope  he  won't,"  I  answered.  "  I  've  heard  the 
men  grumbling  a  good  deal  about  the  continuance 
of  their  work.  I  won't  touch  the  yards  for  a  cat's- 
paw.  There  's  a  dead  calm  on  now,  at  all  events, 
and  il  looks  as  if  it  meant  to  last,  too,  don't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  hope  it  may  for  your  sake.  Good- 
night." He  went  away,  and  I  turned  to  pace  the 
deck.  With  the  exception  of  the  man  at  the  wheel, 
one  on  the  lookout  on  the  forecastle,  and  myself, 
nobody  was  visible.  When  a  ship  is  becalmed  as 
we  were,  the  watch  just  comes  on  deck  to  answer 
the  muster-roll,  and  then  returns  below.  Of  course, 
this  is  not  supposed  to  be ;  but  the  boatswain's  mate 
is  on  the  alert  to  pipe  them  up  when  they  are  wanted, 
and  is,  indeed,  in  a  measure  responsible  for  their 
appearance.  But  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  done, 
and  when  the  weather  is  as  fine  as  it  was  in  the 
present  instance,  the  poor  fellows  may  just  as  well 
be  below  as  on  deck. 

It  was  one  of  the  calmest  nights  I  ever  remember 
having  seen  at  sea.  The  skies  were  studded  with 
those  big,  lustrous  stars  which  beam  so  dewily  down 
through  the  tropical  midnights.     The  faint  swell  of" 


the  ocean  caused  the  long  silent  ship  to  lazily  and 
gently  sway  to  and  fro,  and  the  barely  audible 
creaking  of  the  rudder,  and  the  soft  flapping  of  the 
ghostly  canvas  overhead,  seemed  to  make  a  kind  of 
music  in  the  dark  air,  which  did  not  disturb,  but 
added,  as  it  were,  to  the  prevailing  silence. 

I  walked  up  and  down  the  deck  for  some  time, 
then  went  and  seated  myself  aft  upon  one  of  the 
hencoops,  near  the  wheel.  The  man  had  released 
his  grasp  of  the  spokes,  and  was  standing  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  alongside  of  it.  Holding  it 
was  of  no  use  ;  it  stood  without  a  stir.  I  drew  a 
cigar  from  my  pocket,  and  began  to  smoke.  As  I 
threw  away  the  flaming  fusee,  the  man  at  the  wheel 
said,  — 

"  May  I  go  for'ard,  sir,  to  get  a  chew  o'  baccy  ? 
The  wheel  '11  hold  on  by  itself  until  I  come  back." 

I  perceived  that  this  was  the  case,  and  an- 
swered — 

"  Yes,  you  may  go.     But  don't  be  long  gone." 

The  man  walked  forward,  and  I  continued  smok- 
ing. Although  a  sailor,  I  must  plead  guilty  to 
fancies  which,  be  they  what  they  may,  poetic  or  not, 
I  must,  in  justice  to  mariners  in  general,  confess  will 
not  often  be  found  amongst  them.  It  was  always 
my  delight,  on  such  a  night  as  this  of  which  I  am  now 
writing,  to  seat  myself  in  some  sequestered  part  of 
the  deck,  and,  gazing  out  into  the  blue  darkness  that 
enveloped  the  slumbering,  star-lit  ocean,  imagine 
the  presence  of  strange  shapes  hovering  over  the 
water,  and  calling  to  each  other  in  tones  that  came 
through  the  darkness  like  the  hollow  echo  of  waves 
rolling  into  some  distant  cavern.  My  imagination 
was  at  times  so  vivid  as  positively  to  realize  to  my- 
self the  fantastic  creations  with  which  I  thronged 
the  dark  ocean  air.  Leaning  my  elbow  on  the  rail 
running  along  the  ship's  side,  I  bowed  my  head 
upon  my  hand,  and,  with  my  cigar  alight  in  my 
mouth,  yielded  myself  up  to  my  favorite  indulgence 
of  thinking  strange  things. 

Two  minutes  could  hardly  have  elapsed  since  the 
man  had  left  the  wheel,  when  I  distinctly  heard  a  hu- 
man voice  hail  the  ship  from  under  the  stern.  I  started, 
then,  jumping  to  my  feet,  unhesitatingly  approached 
the  tatfrail,  and  looked  over.  My  thoughts,  from 
their  imaginative  tendency,  were  so  in  harmony 
with  the  sound  of  a  human  voice  thus  uttered,  that  I 
might  have  deemed  it  for  a  moment  a  freak  of  fancy. 
Yet  the  undoubting  manner  in  which  I  responded 
to  the  call  proved  that  the  voice  must  have  had 
something  very  real  about  it.  The  captain's  gig, 
which  hung  over  the  stern,  prevented  me  from  see- 
ing at  once  into  the  water  ;  I  had  to  go  to  the  quar- 
ter and  look  over.  For  some  moments  I  could  see 
nothing.  The  face  of  the  sea  on  all  sides,  dark  as  it 
was,  was  rendered  yet  darker  just  under  the  ship's 
counter  by  the  shadow  thrown  by  the  vessel.  I 
shouted,  "  Who  's  there  ?  "  My  first  impression  was 
that  some  one  had  fallen  overboard,  and  I  expected 
to  be  answered  by  the  bubbling  cry  of  a  drowning 
man.  My  hand  instinctively  grasped  a  life-preserver 
affixed  by  lanyards  to  each  quarter  of  the  ship,  and 
I  thrust  my  other  hand  into  my  pocket  for  a  knife. 

A  low,  strange  laugh  immediately  beneath  caused 
me  to  utter  an  involuntary  ejaculation  of  horror.  I 
never  heard  a  sound  so  mocking,  so  unnatural,  so 
startling,  so  weird.  Immediately  after,  the  same 
voice  cried  out  in  French,  — 

"What  ship's  that?" 

I  answered,  — 

"  The  Ann  Page." 

As  I  spoke,  I  observed  a  phosphorescent  glitter 
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as  of  a  boat  moving,  and  the  dipping  of  oars  into 
water ;  and  from  the  darkness  under  our  ship's  stern 
a  shadow,  surrounded  by  this  phosphorescent  circle, 
crept  out.  The  pallid  light  of  the  stars  disclosed  to 
me  the  extraordinary  spectacle. of  a  man  in  a  small 
rowing-boat.  I  could  not  see  the  lineaments  of  his 
face,  but  I  could  perceive  that  it  was  quite  white, 
and  without  beard  or  mustache.  All  else*  was 
rendered  shadowy  by  the  darkness.  I  could  per- 
ceive that  he  was  rowing,  yet  I  heard  no  sounds  as 
of  the  splash  of  water.  When  opposite  to  me,  and 
at  about  ten  yard?  from  the  ship,  the  boat  stopped 
quite  suddenly.  The  voice  called  out  in  French,  — 
it  was  a  hollow  voice,  as  you  might  imagine  the 
tones  of  a  man  who  should  speak  not  loudly  to  you 
through  a  large  tube. — 

"  Where  are  you  from  ?  " 

"  London,"  I  .answered,  straining  my  eyes  to  dis- 
cern, if  possible,  the  outline  of  the  ship  from  which 
I  believed  this  boat  must  have  come.  But  I  could 
see  nothing. 

"  How  long  are  you  out  ?  * 

"  Forty-nine  days." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  becalmed  here  ?  " 

'•  Since  sunset." 

"  When  did  you  enter  the  Doldrums  ?  " 

"  This  day  a  week  ago.     And  who  are  you  ?  " 

I  was  answered  by  the  same  strange,  low  laugh. 
It  came  across  the  waters  with  a  harsh,  mocking 
echo.  1  was  amazed,  thunderstruck.  I  looked 
around,  eager  for  some  companion  who  should  assure 
me,  by  his  own  astonishment,  that  I  was  not  in  a 
dream.  At  that  moment  I  |>erceived  the  man  who 
should  have  been  at  the  wheel  returning.  He  ad- 
vanced hastily,  for  he  had  heard  me  speaking,  and 
was  evidently  curious  to  know  what  I  could  possibly 
be  addressing. 

M  Look,"  I  exclaimed  in  a  deep  whisper,  pointing 
to  the  boat  and  its  solitary  occupant.  "Tell  me, 
what  do  you  see  there?" 

He  strained  his  eyes  under  his  horny  palm,  then 
with  a  murmur  of  surprise  ejaculated,  — 

"  I  see  a  man  in  a  boat.  Where  's  his  ship  ?  " 
And,  like  myself,  he  also  threw  a  searching  glance 
around  the  horizon. 

The  voice  from  the  boat  exclaimed  in  French, — 

"  I  see  two  of  you  now ;  but  let  the  man  who 
spoke  to  me  first  tell  me  if  he  is  a  Frenchman." 

"  I  am  not." 

I  heard  a  malediction  :  then  the  voice  said,  — 

"  You  might  have  done  it  for  a  countryman." 

I  was  about  to  ask  him  what  he  wanted,  when  the 
man  by  my  side,  in  a  somewhat  terrified  voice, 
asked  me  what  had  been  said.  I  interpreted  what 
had  passedfand  then  he  rapidly  exclaimed, — 

"  Hive  nothink  to  do  with  him.  I  know  what  he 
wants,  ami  what  he  is,  sir.  He's  one  o'  the  crew  o' 
the  Spanish  weasel  as  goes  sailin'  about  here  and 
can't  get  out  o'  the  Doldrums.  I've  often  heerd 
t'nat  her  skipper  sends  one  of  his  hands  out  in  a 
calm  to  reconnoitre-like.  She  '11  want  us  to  take  her 
in  tow.  If  we  do,  we  '11  never  see  land  agin,  sir. 
The  ship  ain't  fur  off,  I  know.  Tell  him  to  be  gone, 
sir,  tell  him  to  be  gone,"  he  cried,  excitedly.  "  It  '11 
mean  mischief  to  us  if  he  hangs  about  us." 

Though  naturally  superstitious,  I  greeted  my 
companion's  remarks  with  a  smile.  My  judgment 
ridiculed  the  superstition  of  the  Spanish  ship,  nor 
was  it  likely  that  I  could  consider  the  man  in  the 
boat  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  legiti- 
mate human  being  who  had  been  shipwrecked, 
or,  as  is  the  case  at  sea  amongst  those  who  sail  the 
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ocean  with  nefarious  purposes,  punished  by  being 
cast  adrift  in  a  boat  with  provisions  and  water 
enough  for  a  few  days.  Further,  I  attributed  the 
singular  laugh  that  I  had  heard  to  madness  that 
might  have  followed  his  ill  treatment.     I  shouted, — 

"  Boat  ahoy  ! " 

The  answer  came  back  in  the  shape  of  an  in- 
quirv,  — 

"  What  now  ?  " 

"  Come  alongside,  and  we  '11  take  you  on  board." 

There  was  a  short  silence,  then  I  heard  the  low 
mocking  laugh  creeping,  as  it  were,  along  the  water. 
Afterwards  the  voice  exclaimed,  — 

"  I  doubt  your  friendliness.  I  can  talk  to  you 
more  comfortably  as  I  am." 

I  was  again  a!x>ut  to  ask  him  what  he  wanted, 
when  the  captain  suddenly  appeared  from  the  com- 
panion hatchway.  The,  man  at  my  side  instantly 
resumed  his  post  at  the  wheel,  and  the  captain,  hur- 
riedly approaching  me,  exclaimed  — 

"  What 's  the  matter,  Mr.  Burns  ?  Who  are  you 
talking  to,  sir  ?  Any  ship  near  us  ?  Who  are  you 
talking  to,  sir  '?  " 

I  rapidly  explained,  indicating  with  .my  finger  the 
motionless  boat  and  its  dusky  figure.  He  could  not 
see  them  for  a  moment,  but  on  straining  his  eyes 
through  the  duskiness  their  outlines  grew  visible  to 
him.  Aiding  his  voice  by  speaking  through  his 
hands,  he  shouted  in  English, — 

"What  boat's  that?" 

The  answer  came  back  in  French,  — 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

The  captain,  who  could  not  speak  French,  turned 
to  me  for  an  explanation.  I  told  him  what  the  man 
had  said,  and  then  we  held  a  brief  consultation.  He 
was  as  little  inclined  to  treat  the  matter  superstitious- 
ly,  as  I  was.  He  agreed  with  me  that  this  was  some 
shipwrecked  seaman  whom  thirst  might  have  driven 
mad. 

"  Lower  the  starboard  cutter  and  catch  him,  sir," 
he  exclaimed  to  me ;  and  instantly  I  bounded  for- 
ward and  summoned  the  men  aft.  The  thole-pins 
were  shipped,  and  four  men,  with  myself  at  the 
rudder,  jumped  in.  We  put  the  self-lowering  appar- 
tus  into  motion,  and  in  a  few  seconds  had  touched 
the  water.  I  pointed  the  boat's  head  at  the  shadow, 
which  I  perceived  lying  in  advance  of  me  by  about 
some  fifty  feet,  and,  dipping  the  oars  into  the  water, 
rted  off  in  pursuit.  I  expeeted  to  come  along- 
side the  phantom  boat  in  a  very  few  minutes,  but 
though  my  men  were  pulling  vigorously,  making  the 
water  Hash  in  a  phosphorescent  foam  around  us,  to 
my  chagrin  and  amazement  I  discovered  that,  instead 
of  gaining  upon  the  boat,  she  was  actually  drawing 
ahead  of  us,  and  rapidly  too.  Before  getting  into 
the  boat  I  had  slipped  a  small  night-glass  into  my 
pocket,  which  was  generally,  placed  near  the  log  in  a 
stand  under  the  companion  hatchway.  I  drew  it 
out,  and,  standing  up,  closely  inspected  the  diminish- 
ing shadow  on  ahead  of  us.  The  glass  was  a  good 
one,  and  I  perceived  that  the  man  in  the  boat  was 
rowing  apparently  with  all  his  might,  bending  for- 
ward until  his  face  was  on  a  level  with  the  boat's  side, 
then  jerking  himself  backwards  with  great  energy. 

"  Give  way,  my  men/'  I  shouted,  excitedly. 
"  He 's  drawing  ahead  of  us ;  one  man  to  four,  ■ — 
give  way  cheerily." 

They  made  the*  boat  quiver  from  stem  to  stern,  as 
they  sent  her  tearing  through  the  perfectly  calm 
waters.  I  stood  up,  watching  the  shadow  we  pursued 
through  my  glass.  It  seemed  inhuman  to  leave  this 
poor  maniac,  for  so  I  considered  him,  to  perish  alone 
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upon  the  sea.  Yet  when  I  withdrew  my  telescope 
from  my  eyes  I  could  no  longer  perceive  the  shadow. 
It  was  only  visible  now  through  the  glass.  1  stamped 
impatiently  with  my  foot,  nrging  my  men  on  to 
superhuman  efForts.  I  sat  down,  thinking  that  pos- 
ture would  accelerate  the  movements  of  my  boat. 
Then  I  remembered  we  were  leaving  the  ship  a  long 
way  behind,  and  that,  if  a  breeze  should  spring  up, 
we  might  lose  her.  I  once  again  rose  to  my  feet 
and  luoked  ahead  with  my  telescope. 

Four  minutes  had  elapsed  since  I  had  last  used  it. 
Now  I  could  perceive  nothing  but  the  darkling  sur- 
face of  the  ocean. 

With  an  oath  which  I  could  not  restrain,  I  gave 
the  word  of  command,  and  my  men  paused  on  their 
oars.  I  put  the  boat's  head  around  in  the  direction 
where  I  suspected  our  ship  to  lie.  She  was  not  to 
be  seen  with  the  naked  vision,  but  I  fancied  I  could 
discern  a  dark  spot  through  the  glass  on  the  horizon, 
and  I  steered  towards  it.  A  few  moments  after  this 
dark  spot  sent  up  a  rocket,  and  then  a  brilliant  blue 
light  was  burned.  The  captain  had  evidently  got 
alarmed  at  our  absence.  We  lay  bravely  to  our 
oars,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  honr  were  along- 
side the  ship.  • 

It  was  certainly  fortunate  for  me  that  others  had 
B6ea  this  mysterious  boat  and  its  occupants  besides 
myself,  or  I  should  have  been  laughed  at  as  a 
dreamer  for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  I  con- 
fess that  it  has  always  been  an  enigma  to  me,  at  the 
solution  of  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  arrive. 
However,  I  have  related  the  incident  exactly  as  it 
occurred  to  me,  and  I  wiil  not  venture  to  offer  any 
comments  upon  it.  The  witnesses  who  might  help 
me  to  authenticate  this;  remarkable  circumstance 
are  dispersed  ;  one  only  have  I  since  met.  He  was 
with  me  in  the.  boat,  and  when  I  encountered  him 
in  the  Bad  India  Docks  I  recalled  the  incident  to 
his  mind.  It  had  not  left  upon  him  half  the  im- 
(in  that  it  had  left  upon  me.  He  swore,  bow- 
ever,  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  make  head  or 
tail  of  the  matter;  bat  he  was  quite  certain  it 
could  n't  have  been  a  ghost,  although  Jim  Rogers 
(this  was  the  man  who  had  been  at  the  wheel  at  the 
time)  persisted  in  declaring  that  it  was  one  of  the 
-h  ship  sent  out  by  her  skipper 
to  see  whether  we  were  inclined  to  give  him  a  tow 
out  of  t  lie  Doldrums. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  remains  a  mystery  that  adds 
fresh  he  trite  though  pregnant  truth, 

that  ••  there  are  more  things  in  heaven   and 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosop! 

ENGLISH  EYES  ON  FRENCH  WORK. 

Last  year  the  council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  de- 
:at  a  certain  number  of.skilled  artisans 
Id  be'  sent  over  to  Paris  to  study  the  pi 
tions  of  their  various  trades  in  the  Exposition  there. 
The  committee  of  Council  on  Education  oti'ered  the 
•y  live  hundred  pounds  for  the  purpose,  pro- 
vided an  equal  sum  was  raised  by  voluntary  contri- 
bution. What  was  raised  was  exactly  sixpence 
under  a  thousand  and  forty  pounds  :  which  e-nabled 
about  eighty  workmen  to  visit  the  Exposition  and 
to  write  reports  on  what  they  saw.  The  men  were 
accredited  to  M.  Ifaussoullier,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  commissioners  to  the  charge  of  the 
British  workman's  had  in  the  Exhibition  building ; 
and  M.  Fouche,  an  artisan  member  of  the  Conseil 
des  Prud'hommes,  attended  them  as  guide  and  in- 
terpreter.     The    Society   of  Arts   have   published 


their  reports  in  one  thick  volume;  and  a  most  in- 
teresting volume  it  is;  showing  what  impression 
French  life,  French  manners,  and  French  industries 
made  on  the  unadulterated  British  intellect,  and 
how  far  the  insular  workman  considered  himself  in- 
ferior or  superior  to  his  Continental  rival. 

The  reports  are  also  interesting  as  a  study  of 
character  in  their  various  treatment  of  the  subject 
in  hand.  Some  are  pictorial,  taking  in  the  outside 
aspect  of  things,  and  detailing  personal  doings  and 
adventures  ;  others  are  technical,  dealing  only  with 
the  method  of  the  special  manufacture  ;  some  are 
critical;  others  are  statistical;  some  show  that  the 
authors  thought  more  of  themselves,  and  how  they 
were  doing  their  work,  rather  than  of  the  work 
itself,  and  others  show  exactly  the  reverse.  Some, 
again,  are  enthusiastic  about  everything.  The 
charm  and  spell  of  novelty  was  on  their  writ* 

The  pretty,  odd,  theatrical  life  of  Paris  when  seen 
for  the  first  time,  the  white  caps  of  the  women,  the 
blue  blouses  of  the  working-men,  tiie  clear  air  and 
alwence  of  "blacks,"  the  pleasantly  showy  cafe's  in 
place  of  our  hideously  brilliant  gin-shops,  the  out- 
ward gayety  and  good  temper  and  courteous  little 
forms  of  politeness,  the  individual  freedom  mixed 
with  that  peculiar  public  discipline  which  at  first 
sight  seems  the  very  ideal  of  good  government,  —  all 
was  as  delightful  to  certain  of  the  more  genial  sort 
as  it  was  to  us  when  we  first  went  over ;  and  it 
takes  us  back  to  the  freshness  of  our  own  early 
pleasure  in  French  life  to  read  the  boyish  delight  of 
some  among  them.  But  all  were  not  equally 
charmed.  Some  disliked  the  Sunday  gayety ;  oth- 
ers disliked  so  much  gayety  generally,  and  thought 
the  men  frivolous  and  childish  who  could  find  aao 
ment  in  puerile  pleasures;  others,  again,  cont: 
the  orderliness  and  innocence  of  the  French  fetes 
with  the  brutal  sottishness  of  London  junke 
Im  to  the  Gaul.  All  liked  the 
seil  des  Prud'hommes;  all  liked  the  liberal  opening 
of  the  museums,  &c.  to  the  working-classes,  and  the 
care  taken  of  the  workman's  education ;  some  liked 
the -mode  of  life,  the  brightness  and  movement  of 
the  Boulevards,  and  the  family  gatherings  in  the 
open  air;  others  thought  there  was  no  family  life  in 
the  nation,  —  taking  home  to  mean  the  four  walls 
which  enclose  one's  pots  and  pans.  "  From  what  I 
saw  of  the  French  nation,"  says  one,  with  a  grave 
oddness  of  phrase  very  ex;  !  consider  that 

their  mode  of  life  is  peculiarly  foreign  to  the  Eng- 
lish mind.  They  appear  remarkably  fond  of  imbib- 
ing their  favorite  wines  while  exposing  themselves 
to  the  public  gaze."  All  liked  the  clean  and  tidy 
look  of  the  working-women,  and  compared  it  with 
the  dragging  trains  and  second-hand  finery  of  their 
own  wives  and  daughters.  The  short  dress  carried 
it  invariably  over  the  limp,  long  petticoat ;  and  the 
white  cap  carried  it  over  the  dirty,  battered,  and 
tawdry  bonnet.  All  the  men  were  pleasantly  im- 
pressed by  the  self-respect,  the  order,  the  equality, 
of  the  workshops  ;  to  find  the  men  and  fori 
alike  in  the  blouse,  with  no  difference  of  costume  to 
mark  the  minute  differences  in  grade  to  which  we 
.  so  much  importance,  but  all  content  to  ap- 
pear of  the  "  wages  class."' 

Tiie  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  French  ways 
and  modes  is  tiie  writer  who  leads  off  the  rest, — 
Mr.  Hooper,  a  cabinet-maker,  —  and  his  paper  is 
certainly  the  most  graphic  and  pictorial.  It  is  a 
charming  sketch,  and  would  do  honor  to  a  practised 
hand  ;  yet  Mr.  Hooper  says  of  himself  that  this  was 
the  first  fortnight's'  holiday  he  had   ever  had,  and 
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that  he  "  had  known  little  else  than  toil  from  his 
boyhood,  working  at  a  bench  not  less  than  ten  hours 
per  day  in  a  dismal,  dirty,  unhealthy  workshop  "  : 
—  not  exactly  the  kind  of  life  for  acquiring  a  good 
method  either  of  observation  or  narration.  But  if 
his  paper  stand  out  as  the  most  observant  and  pic- 
torial, there  are  others  which  are  as  thoughtful, 
and  of  even  a  more  refined  tone  of  criticism.  "  The 
art  of  wood-carving,"  says  Mr.  Baker,  "may  be 
said  to  begin  at  the  rudest  notching  and  terminate 
in  the  noblest  thought?,  expressed  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful forms."  Mr.  Wilson,  a  cutler,  quotes  Chaucer 
and  Rabelais,  and  knows  all  about  the  famous  Da- 
mascus blades ;  throughout,  one  is  struck  by  the 
comparatively  extensive  reading  and  the  justness 
of  observation  of  men  toiling  painfully  at  their  life's 
labor  for  daily  wages. 

As  a  cabinet-maker  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
we  will  take  cabinet-making  first.  All  the  workers 
in  this  trade  who  have  written  on  what  they  saw 
agree  in  two  statements :  first,  that  the  French 
wood-carvings  are  infinitely  superior  to  our  own ; 
second,  that  .their  rough  or  carcass  work  is  just  as 
inferior.  "  I  saw  carvings  that  seemed  to  me  to  be 
impossible  to  have  been  done  with  tools,  but  must 
have  grown  into  shape  and  form,  they  were  so  deli- 
cate and  chaste,"  says  Mr.  Hooper.  But  he  adds 
soon  after  that  the  carcass  work  is  not  so  well  done 
as  ours ;  that  our  dovetailing  and  drawer  work  is 
neater;  that  they  have  more  jointing  than  we  have, 
as  the  stuff  they  use  in  carcass  work  is  very  narrow 
and  hard,  whereas  we  use  wide,  soft  pine.  A  sec- 
ond witness,  or  rather  two  in  one,  Messrs.  Hughes 
and  Prior,  are  even  more  explicit  as  to  the  demerits 
of  the  rough  work.  They  say  that  carpentry  is 
gradually  falling  into  disuse  in  Paris,  in  consequence 
of  the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood,  and  that  such 
specimens  of  work  by  French  joiners  as  they  saw 
were  mostly  of  a  very  rude  kind.  Their  partitions 
were  made  of  rough  and  crooked  scantling,  which 
any  English  surveyor  would  have  condemned  ;  their 
joists  were  placed  at  irregular  intervals,  and  as  if 
laid  at  random  by  laborers,  instead  of  being  fixed 
by  mechanics ;  their  floors  were  tongued  together, 
and  made  of  boards  of  any  length,  so  that  often  the 
board  was  joined  half-way  between  the  joists,  with 
no  more  security  than  that  given  by  a  narrow 
wooden  tongue  and  a  support  underneath ;  there 
was  apparently  no  knowledge  how  to  wedge  up  a 
piece  of  framework ;  and  in  consequence  of  certain 
technical  mistakes  in  workmanship  the  doors  in 
Paris  almost  invariably  drop  on  the  outside  edge. 

Is  it  not  a  common  complaint  that  not  a  door  or 
window  in  France  will  shut  properly  V  That  is 
because  they  pin  their  tenons  instead  of  carrying 
them  up  through  the  stiles,  and  wedging  up  the  frame 
as  we  should  do.  To  obviate  this  dropping  of  the 
frame  in  the  New  Opera  House,  the  sashes  are 
strengthened  and  disfigured  by  iron  squares  screwed 
on  the  angles.  Another  joiner,  Mr.  Kay,  says 
that  at  the  Palais  de  Justice  "  the  joinery  is  being 
fixed  in  the  style  that  was  constructed  in  North 
Britain  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries." 
The  first  joiner  that  attracted  my  attention  was  a 
smart-looking  and  active  man,  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  He  was  employed  fixing  iron  plates, 
forming  three  sides  of  a  square,  on  the  top  and 
bottom  of  some  oak  casement  sashes,  the  cen- 
tre piece  being  two  inches  longer  than  the  rails,  the 
two  sides  of  the  iron  plates  being  one  foot  six  inches 
long  by  one  and  a  quarter  inches,  and  sunk  level 
with  the  rails  and  stiles  of  the  sash  for  the  purpose 


of  keeping  the  sash  together,  and  it  really  wanted 
it.  The  frame  looked  well  enough  outside,  but 
when  I  examined  the  tenons  and  mortises  they 
were  so  badly  fitted  that  neither  glue  nor  lead 
would  have  been  of  any  use,  and  it  had  none. 
His  chisels  were  made  like  masons'  scabbling  tools, 
or  ship-carpenters'  calking-irons.  He  was  working 
very  diligently,  but  the  interpreter,  M.  Fouche,  told 
me  he  was  a  blacksmith.  He  was  making  little  pro- 
gress, his  tools  being  badly  adapted  for  the  work 
he  was  executing.  I  found  then  that  the  locksmiths 
fitted  all  the  locks  and  hinges  on  the  doors,  windows, 
&c,  which  in  a  measure  accounted  for  the  insuffi- 
cient and  clumsy  nature  of  their  fixing  throughout 
the  different  buildings  in  Paris.  The  locks  were 
all  box-locks,  and  badly  made.  The  hinges  were 
likewise  bad,  and  of  ancient  design." 

Which  graphic  account  lets  us  a  little  into  the 
secret  of  French  door  and  window  carpentry ! 
There  was  a  magnificently  carved  oak  pulpit  and 
staircase  from  Belgium  in  the  Exposition,  which  all 
of  us  who  went  there  must  remember.  The  carving 
was  lovely,  but  the  joiner's  work  was  rough,  rude, 
and  unfinished.  The  scarf  joints  of  the  handrail 
were  made  the  wrong  end  up,  so  that  if  the  lucky 
possessor  of  that  grand  bit  of  carving  ever  runs  his 
hand  rapidly  down  the  rail  in  descending  the  stairs 
he  will  probably  get  a  few  splinters  in  his  flesh,  u  a 
sensation  which  will  be  more  exciting  than  agree- 
able," says  the  critic.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
carvings,  or  what  appeared  to  be  carvings,  by  M.  A. 
Latn-,  were  made  of  pigs'  blood  and  dust,  com- 
pressed in  a  steel  mould ;  and  some  that  looked  like 
wrought  ebony  were  only  of  common  wood  polished 
and  ebonized.  One  witness  objects  to  the  large  use 
made  of  the  scraper  and  glass-paper  for  final  polish  ; 
but  another  —  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Hooper  —  speaks 
of  this  as  a  characteristic  excellence,  because  prov- 
ing the  cleanliness  of  the  French  work.  Two  cabi- 
net-making firms  are  specially  mentioned  in  these 
reports ;  the  one  is  that  of  M.  Fourdinois,  which 
seems  to  have  been  taken  in  some  sense  as  a  type  of 
the  trade,  and  the  other  that  of  M.  Racault  and  Co., 
to  which  is  ascribed  what  honor  there  may  be  in 
having  begun  the  revolution  of '48. 

The  firm  of  Racault  is  a  very  large  one,  emplov- 
ing  from  five  to  six  hundred  hands  in  all,  and  in  '48 
the  men,  discontented  at  the  high  price  of  bread 
and  the  lowness  of  wages,  struck  and  made  a  com- 
motion, which  increased  until  it  swelled  into  the 
revolution  which  cost  Louis  Philippe  his  crown  and 
gave  France  King  Stork  in  place  of  King  Log. 
"  Cabinet-makers,"  says  Mr.  Hooper,  "  I  find  to  be 
the  worst  paid  men  in  France,  as  at  home,  averag- 
ing four  to  six  francs  per  day  ;  carvers  and  uphol- 
sterers, six  francs ;  women,  two  and  a  half  francs." 
They  work  ten  hours  a  day,  piece-work,  beginning 
at  six  and  leaving  at  half  past  five;  but  they  do 
not  work  so  hard  as  the  English,  taking  life  more 
easily,  and  mingling  more  pleasure  with  their  labor. 
In  general  they  are  paid  only  once  a  fortnight, 
which  includes  Sunday  work  as  well ;  and  which  is 
by  no  means  an  enviable  mode  of  paying  work- 
men's wages. 

After  the  cabinet-makers  come  the  workers  in 
glass  and  pottery,  of  whom  the  first  spokesman,  Mr. 
Green,  is  a  "  ceramic  decorator."  "  Disclaiming  all 
pretensions  to  learning,  I  write  as  a  workingman 
on  the  executive  or  manipulative  part  of  decoration 
only,"  he  says  modestly,  "  leaving  schools  and  styles 
of  art  to  be  treated  by  writers  of  far  higher  attain- 
ment."    But  he  writes  like  an  educated  man  him- 
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self,  and  uses  all  the  artists'  terms  with  judgment 
and  propriety.  He  speaks  of  the  Sevres  manufac- 
ture as  offering  a  comparatively  new  method  of 
decoration  to  Englishmen,  namely,  "  painting  in 
clay  in  a  state  of  what  is  technically  called  '  slip '  on 
the  raw  or  unfired  colored  body  of  the  article,  gen- 
erally of  celadon,  sage-green,  or  stone  color,"  flow- 
ing figures  of  birds,  flowers,  grasses,  &c,  "  usually 
with  a  freedom,  truth,  and  grace  most  refreshing  to 
behold,  some  parts  of  the  decoration  standing  out  in 
such  bold  relief  as  to  require  the  aid  of  the  model- 
ling tool  in  addition  to  the  painter's  touch."  But 
he  is  not  deterred  or  daunted  by  even  such  a  name 
as  the  Sevres  manufactory.  We  have  improved, 
he  says,  heartsomely ;  and  with  a  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  his  dejection  in  1851  at  the  inferiority  of  the 
British  potter,  he  left  the  Exposition  of  18G7  with 
"  feelings  nearly  akin  to  pride,  —  certainly  with  con- 
fidence and  hope  for  the  future."  Minton's  china 
is  to  him  better  than  any  foreign  pottery ;  and  of 
the  Limoges  enamels  sent  by  that  linn,  he  says  they 
are  '•  clear,  soft,  and  bright."  He  speaks  of  the  use 
of  ormolu  as  an  artistic  aid  but  not  technical  excel- 
lence ;  and  one  not  used  by  English  potters,  who 
always  conscientiously  meet  their  difficulties. 

Another  worker  in  clay,  Mr.  Beadmore,  is  also 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  metal  with  porcelain 
as  to  the  imitation  of  malachite.  He,  too,  is  strongly 
lor  Minton,  and  says  that  his  ware  is  real  pottery, 
but  that  in  foreign  ware  you  find  lk  wings  without 
feathers,  snakes  without  scales."  In  encaustic  tiles, 
Mr.  Cooper,  an  encaustic  tile-maker,  says  the  Eng- 
lish are  superior  to  the  foreigner.  He  advises  highly 
vitrified  surfaces  for  pavements,  as  less  liable  to 
abrade  by  wear  and  tear.  Michael  Angelo  Pulham 
has  his  word  on  terra-cotta.  The  English  are  first, 
and  next  to  them  the  Prussians,  who  have  a  good 
warm  color  in  their  work ;  the  French  make  theirs 
too  light  in  tint,  unless  painted  ;  and  painting  takes 
away  the  character,  while  the  bloom  or  tint  of  color 
gives  richness.  The  Italian  terra-cotta  has  not  been 
burnt  long  enough  ;  the  Algerian  is  poor.  The  best 
temb-COtte  workmen  can  make  twelve  shillings  a 
day,  —  a  moderate  worker  can  make  eight  shillings 
a  day  ;  this  is  for  piece-work  of  ten  hours'  duration. 
Women  get  one  and  threepence  a  day,  and  some 
nun  only  half-a-crown.  About  five  hundred  hands 
are  employed  in  the  fifty  or  sixty  pottery  and  terra- 
cotta works  in  Paris ;  that  is,  four  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  forty  women,  and  forty  boys.  Only 
four  manufactories  have  steam-engines  to  mix  and 
grind  the  stuff;  by  which,  consequently,  a  large 
amount  of  labor  that  could  be  prevented  is  expend- 
ed to  no  good  and  to  great  pecuniary  loss. 

"  •  Iron,' "  says  Mr.  Randall,  quoting  Francis 
Horner,  " '  is  the  soul  of  every  other  manufacture, 
and  the  mainspring  of  civilized  society.'  It  forms 
the  greatest  gun,  the  heaviest  shot,  the  longest  rope, 
the  sharpest  lancet,  the  most  powerful  and  the  most 
delicate  machinery."  The  French,. once  so  far  be- 
hind us,  are  now  making  rapid  strides  towards  the 
same  point  of  perfection  that  we  have  attained.  It 
is  about  sixty  or  seventy  years  since  William  and 
John  Wilkinson  first  introduced  coal  into  France 
for  the  purpose  of  iron-making,  and  now  there  are 
such  works  as  those  of  Creusot,  which  alone  employ 
ten  thousand  men,  and  turn  out  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  tons  of  metal  annually.  A  new  steel 
from  the  works  at  Charente  was  exhibited  in  the  Ex- 
position, and  got  the  gold  medal ;  and  the  Sheffield 
Atlas  Works  had  also  a  new  steel  highly  spoken  of. 
Austria  and  Sweden  have  adopted   the  Bessemer 


process ;  and  in  our  last  exhibition  in  '62  there  was 
some  Taranaki  steel  of  first-rate  quality.  Some  of 
the  French  mining  and  manufacturing  proprietors 
exhibited  plans  and  models  of  their  works  and 
schools,  but  there  were  no  such  things  from  England. 
But  this  is  wandering  from  the  special  subject, 
which  was  pottery. 

Shropshire  clays  and  English  earthenware  are 
both  as  good  of  their  kind  as  can  be.  Wedgewood 
puts  good  figures  on  inferior  substance,  but  the 
painting  of  birds  and  foliage  on  the  French  jars  and 
jardinieres  is  excellent. 

The  superiority  of  French  art  in  high-class  orna- 
mentation is  very  obvious.  As  long  as  we  confine 
ourselves  to  geometrical  forms  in  hammering,  press- 
ing, turning  at  the  lathes,  or  painting  on  the  sur- 
face, we  have  no  difficulty  in  holding  our  own  ;  but 
when  any  originality  of  thought  is  wanted,  or  the 
free  educated  hand  in  decoration,  our  deficiency 
becomes  apparent.  The  Sevres  process  of  produ- 
cing white  subjects  in  relief  on  celadon  gixmnds  is 
kept  a  profound  secret ;  and  though  our  workmen 
went  over  the  Imperial  Manufactory,  and  were 
courteously  shown  everything  else,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  see  this  part  of  the  works.  It  is  kept  a 
secret  from  even  M.  Gille's  men.  The  difference 
between  pate  tendre  and  pate  dur  —  it  is  Mr.  Ran- 
dall who  is  still  speaking  —  consists  in  the  glaze: 
"  On  one  the  glaze  is  incorporated  with  the  body  of 
the  paste,  and  allows  the  colors  to  sink  during  the 
firing,  so  that  they  appear  soft  and  mellow ;  on  the 
other  the  glaze  is  so  hard  that  the  colors  remain 
upon  the  surface,  and  have  a  dusky  look.  The 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  glaze  on  all  china  man- 
ufactured here  (in  France)  prior  to  the  great  revo- 
lution was  such  that  the  whole  surface,  including 
the  colors,  might  be  denuded,  yet,  upon  putting  the 
piece  through  the  kiln,  it  would  come  out  reglazed." 

'This  writer's  opinion  is  that  the  true  pate  tendre 
has  not  been  made  since  the  times  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth,  and  that  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  was  that  made  at  Nantgarw,  about 
forty  years  ago,  and  which  now  fetches  old  Sevres 
prices.  From  what  he  saw  he  believes  that  both 
were  fritt  bodies,  —  that  is,  bodies,  the  materials  of 
which  are  first  mixed,  then  fired,  and,  lastly,  ground 
up  into  clay.  The  result  of  which  is  that  they  have 
a  vitrified  appearance  throughout.  It  was,  therefore, 
a  paste,  and  had  absorbed  a  considerable  quantity 
of  glaze,  which  became  fully  incorporated  with  it, 
and  which  it  again  gave  out  in  the  enamelling  kiln. 
Old  Sevres  and  [Nantgarw  china  have  a  yellow 
waxy  tint  and  texture,  unlike  anything  found  in  the 
present  day.  The  expense  of  making  it  ruined  the 
Xantgarw  proprietors,  and  the  cost  and  risk  arising 
from  its  liability  to  crack  in  the  kiln  have  deterred 
others  from  making  it  in  England.  Old  pieces  of 
Sevres  slightly  painted  are  greedily  bought  by 
certain  of  the  enterprising  sort ;  the  slight  sprigs 
are  taken  off'  by  fluoric  acid,  and  the  piece  is  elab- 
orately painted  and  regilt,  the  sharp  touch  of  the 
chaser  being  takeu  off  by  the  hand,  and  made  to 
look  old  and  worn  by  being  rubbed  with  a  greasy 
rag.  Plates  bought  for  half  a  guinea  when  treated 
in  this  manner  are  sold  from  five  to  ten  guineas. 
Mr.  Randall  says  that  he  has  seen  his  own  paintings 
on  old  Sevres  at  noblemen's  houses,  which  have  been 
bought  for  the  real  thing ;  and  Mr.  Rose,  of  the 
Coalport  Works,  once  bought  for  old  Sevres  a  pair 
of  his  own  vases,  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
works  when  white,  and  painted  up  for  the  Sevres 
market.     The  pate  tendre  scratches  easily,  and  the 
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great  problem  is  how  to  have  soft  colors  and  a  hard 
surface.  Minton  uses  a  softer  glaze  than  formerly, 
and  more  of  it;  hence  the  rich  grounds  he  produces 
now,  and  the  soft  sinking  of  the  painting's  into  the 
glaze  in  his  ware.  M.  Gilic's  figures  in  semi-biscuit 
china  are  remarkable  productions  ;  we  have  nothing 
like  them  in  England.  All  his  clay  is  ground  verv 
carefully  four  or  five  times,  after  being  sifted  and 
washed ;  and  the  way  in  which  the  figures  are 
propped  during  baking  is  quite  a  science. 

In  the  glass  manufacture  there  are  two  sides, 
good  and  bad,  excellent  and  worthless.  In  glass 
painting  the  French  get  their  high  lights  bv  a  nee- 
dle-point, and  not  by  a  brush  or  "  scrub,"  which 
gives  a  more  artistic  finish,  though  it  is  a  longer  aiid 
more  tedious  process  than  by  the  scrub.  Thev  cut 
out  their  glass  for  painted  windows  in  the  stupid 
old  way,  by  papers,  which  we  have  long  discarded  ; 
and  they  lead  up  the  various  pieces  while  painting. 
instead  of  simply  cementing  them  together,  so  that 
when  unleaded  the  color  is  apt  to  come  off  at  the 
edges.  Ours,  by  cement,  is  a  better  and  quicker 
process.  Some  of  their  colors  are  better  than  ours, 
some  of  ours  better  than  theirs. .  They  have  a 
rose-pink  which  we  have  not  got,  but  our  '-flashed 
ruby  "  far  surpasses  theirs.  Salviati  has  some  new 
tints  altogether :  so  at  least  says  Franc's  Kirehbof?. 
glass  painter,  who  was  the  artisan  selected  for  tibia 
special  work.  He  was  much  struck  with  some  of 
the  old  church  windows  in  Paris,  and  mentions 
several }  among  others,  St.  Sulpice  as  bein;r  remark- 
able for  peculiar  rather  than  for  beautiful 
u  But  I  will  not  be  certain  as  to  the  name."  h;' 
naivt -ly  ;  '•  I  went  into  so  many  churches,  and  I  have 
got  muddled  since  as  to  their  names."  I: 
em  painted  glass  there  is  a  tremendous  delect  from 
which  both  England  and  France  equally  suffer. 
:.  it  is  supposed,  to  some  corrosive  act'  i 
;lors  employed  —  probably  inferior  mineral 
colore — after  the  painting  is  burnt  in,  the  c 
jKtrfs  get  full  of  small  holes,  letting  in  the  clear  light, 
which  is  by  no  means  an  advan' 

From  glass-painting  to  glass-1  >lowing  is.  only  a 
step.  Mr.  Barnes,  glassmaker,  finds  lack  of  ease 
and  finish  in  the  way  in  which  French  handles  are 
affixed  to  jugs.  &C.  The  manipulation,  .too,  ie 
different  with  them  and  us.  We  do  our  lighter 
work  by  hand  :  in  France  it  is  blown  in  wooden 
moulds.  Their  colored  glass  is  better  bats  ours; 
but  our  white  glass  is  better  than  theirs.  In 
they  do  not  come  near  the  crystalline  purity  of  our 
best  makers.  They  make  more  beautiful  things 
than  we  do,  but  they  finish  them  off  ill  :  the  feet 
and  stems  of  their  glasses  and  vases  being  often 
scratched,  "  our  masters  would  decline  to  receive 
such  work  from  the  hands  of  their  workmen.  We 
in  England  are  making  straw-stemmed  wine-glasses, 
from  one  ounce  to  one  ounce  and  a  half,"  we  arc 
quoting  Mr.  Barnes,  "  whereas  the  foreigners  make 
their  lightest  wines  about  three  ounces,  using  double 
the  quantity  of  metal  that  the  English  workman 
does.  I  myself  have  made  an  antique  jug  ten 
ounces  in  weight,  which  is  capable  of  holding  an 
imperial  quart"  Our  workmen  will  make  ninety 
wine-glasses  in  six  hours,  the  French  under  a  hun- 
dred in  ten  hours  ;  and  yet  they  can  undersell  DC. 

The  writer  of  this  report,  evidently  a  skilled  first- 
workman,  has  three  pounds  ten  shillings  a 
week ;  a  French  workman  of  the  like  grade  has  five 
pounds  in  the  fortnight ;  our  men  work  forty -eight 
lion  re  in  the  week,  theirs  only  forty.  Time  was 
when  a  well-sheaved  wine-glass  could  be  made  only 


in  England,  when  all  foreign  goods  of  the  kind  were 
flatted  or  cut  at  the  edge,  so  as  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  having  been  repaired  ;  but  France 
and  Belgium  last  year  both  showed  wine-glasses  with 
tops  as  well  ■heaved,  hollow  stems  as  well  formed, 
and  generally  as  well  made  as  the  best  work  on  the 
English  stalls.  "  Our  flint  glass."  says  one  workman, 
Mr.  Sweue.  as  did  his  predecessor,  •?  is  infinitelv  su- 
perior to  theirs  in  color  and  brilliancy.  Thev  do 
not  come  near  Osier  say,  whose  flint  cut  glass  is  al- 
most as  bright  as  diamonds  ;  their  best  flint  cut 
glass.  Baccarat's,  is  colorless  and  dead  beside  Osier's." 
One  peculiarity  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Wilkinson. 
you  get  a  melon  and  «  pear,'cut  them  into  various 
depths,  and  vary  the  size  of  opening,  you  get  all  the 
patterns  of  the  lamp-glasses  used  in  France  and  on 
the  Continent" 

In  tool-making,  England  is  in  advance  of  France. 
Belgium,  and  Germany,  for  the  highest  excellence 
in  model  and  the  cutting  edge  in  saws  aad 
Some  houses  have  English  saw-makers,  and  the 
d  class  of  tool-makers  on  the  Continent  are  not 
equal  to  us,  though  the  aacoaaf  class  is,  as  well  as 
cheaper  than  us.  Our  make  of  cutlery  is  imitated 
very  extensively,  as  are  our  trade-marks,  and  most  of 
the  l>est  French  cutlery  is  made  of  English  cast  steel. 

We  possess  superior  natural  advantages,  more 
especially  good  grindstones  and  a  cheaper  supply  of 
coal  and  steel:  also,  more  capita!  and  larger  com- 
mercial relations.  '  Our  Sheffield  steel-makers  have 
a  monopoly  of  the  best  Swedish  iron. 

In  hammered  iron,  the  old  story  of  French  excel- 
lence in  art  and  English  superiority  in  workman- 
ship is  again  repeated.  The  English  weld  their 
hammered  iron,  and  the  French  rivet  or  braze 
theirs.  The  French  small-arms  are  beautiful,  and 
the  best  are  better  than  ours,  but  our  breech* 
loalers  are  the  best.  Their  locks  are  not  so  good 
as  ours,  and  their  work  is  dearer,  from  two  to  three 
hundred  frr.ncs  being  asked  lor  goods  for  a 
we  should  ask  six  or  seven  pounds.  Then 
a  capital  invention  shown, — a  cavalry  sword  with 
a  revolver  in  the  hilt;  and  there  was  a  Belgian  gun 
for  fourteen  francs  seventy-five  centimes,  which 
the  rejKJrter,  Mr.  Hibhs,  says  candidly  was  the 
worst  he  ever  handled.  But  France  is  rapidly 
drawing  to  the  front  in  all  kinds  of  metal  work, 
even  in  thing*  in  which  we  have  for  gener; 
held  the  foremost  place.  In  some  things,  though, 
both  France  and  England  are  distanced ;  i 
papier-mache  and  japanned  goods,  by  Japan  and 
China;  in  colored  satin,  by  both  countries;  in 
carved  woods,  by  the  East  generally;  in  gold 
silver  filigree  work,  by  Malta.  Algeria,  Persia.  India, 
and  Italy;  in  inventive  machinery,  by  the  Ameri- 
cans; and,  in  silver  repousse  work,  by  Russia.  But, 
on  the  whole,  France  and  England  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  greater  industries,  and,  while  rivals  to 
each  other,  leave  all  the  rest  of  the  world  behead. 


BROKEN  IDOLS. 
Ciiii>drkx  are  said  to  be  much  fonder  of  a 
broken  doll  than  of  a  new  one.  Wither  what 
phrenologists  call  the  philoprogenitive  instinct  is 
brought  out  more  strongly  towards  a  toy  that  bears 
some  mark  of  the  owner's  handiwork,  though  it  be 
only  the  mark  of  destruction,  or  whether  dolls  are 
broken,  as  tee  boy  smashed  his  watch,  to  we  what 
they  are  made  of,  we  cannot  say.  Bat  tiie  de 
five  instinct  is  at  least  as  strongly  ingrained  in  the 
juvenile  mind  as  the  constructive.     More  than  hali 
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the  pleasure  of  building  a  literal  house  of  cards,  un- 
like its»metaphorical  namesake,  consists  in  the  facili- 
ty of  throwing  it  down  when  it  is  built.  A  school- 
boy enjoys  tossing  his  old  hat  out  of  window  almost 
as  much  as  the  possession  of  his  new  one.  As  years 
pass  on,  however,  and  the  sober  realities  of  life 
press  upon  us,  this  iconoclastic  taste  wears  itself 
out.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  conviction  of  "  who 
breaks,  pays."  is  forced  upon  us  in  a  hundred  differ- 
ent ways.  That  is  true,  of  course,  but  it  is  only  a 
part  of  the  truth.  We  find  that  there  is  so  much 
more  breakage  of  various  kinds  done  for  us  than  we 
have  anv  desire  fur,  that  the  temptation  to  multiply 
the  ruins  strewn  around  our  path  becomes  less  than 
none.  Old  memories,  old  haunts,  old  habits,  old 
friends,  it  may  be,  are  dropped  at  every  step  ;  and 
even  when  we  are  able  to  replace  them,  we  often 
feel  something  of  the  proverbial  difficulty  of  putting 
new  wine  into  old  bottles.  Men  like  the  late  Lord 
Brougham,  wiio  have  seen  three  generations  of  men 
and  outlived  all  their  contemporaries,  unless  they 
are  very  fortunately  circumstanced,  or  of  a  pecnliar- 
iv  happy  disposition,  feel  this  most  keenly.  But  we  all 
i'eel  it  in  our  measure  as  lite  goes  on.  And  there  is 
one  form  of  the  trial  to  which,  indeed,  all  are  liable, 
but  to  which  those  are  most  subject  and  naaat  anari- 
tive  who  have  the  largest  capacities  fur  the  highest 
kinds  of  moral,  as  distinct  from  purely  intellectual  or 
physical,  enjoyment.  Every  one  need  not  be  a 
hero-worshipper  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word; 
but  every  one  who  is  worth  anything  has  certain 
ideals,  or,  as  we  may  unamiably  call  them,  certain 
idois,  to  which  he  looks  up  with  admiration  or  rev- 
erence or  affection.  Those  whose  natures  are  the 
:igare  necessarily  the  most  prone  to 
indulge  in  this  blameless  idolatry,  and  so  long  as 
they  have  sufficient  mental  ballast  to  prevent  its 
degenerating  into  men;  prejudice  or  sentiine-ntalLsui 
they  are  likely  to  be  all  the  better  for  it.  Like  tin; 
'•  strange  device "  on  the  banner  of  the  Alpine 
youth,  ;t  is  a  continual  incitement  to  them  to  M 
loftier  eminence  on  the  heights  of  moral  effort  that 
stretch  before  them.  But  there  is  this  disadvantage 
in  bating  idols  to  worship,  that  some  of  them  are 
certain  to  get  broken.  It  may  be  very  ennobling  to 
the  childish  imagination  to  dream  that  the  pine  tops 
touch  the  sky,  but  sooner  or  later  comes  the  poet's 
bitter  disappointment  of  finding  he  is  farther  off 
from  heaven  than  when  he  was  a  boy.  It  may  be 
said  of  course  that,  if  our  idols  are  broken,  it  is  our 
own  fault  for  choosing  wrong  ones  to  begin  with. 
But  that  is  often  oar  misfortune,  rather  than  our 
fault.  And,  besides,  there  may  be  a  change  in  the 
object  of  worship,  as  well  as  in  our  estimate  of  it. 
The  brazen  serpent  we  are  obliged  to  break  may 
once  have  deserved  our  reverence.  The  command 
to  adore  what  we  have  burned,  and  to  burn  what  we 
have  adored,  is  in  any  case  one  of  the  severest  tests 
Ot  it  need  not  also  be  a  trial  of  our 
humility.  If  it  is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than 
not  to  have  loved  at  all,  it  may  often,  too,  be  well 
to  have  adored  what  we  are  at  last  obliged  to  burn. 
The  commonest  and  most  obvious  form  of  this 
trial  is  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Browning's  touching 
poem  "The  Lost  Leader."  Let  us  not  be  misun- 
derstood. It  is  easy  enough,  of  course,  to  idealize 
some  popular  writer  or  statesman  or  divine  of  whom 
we  have  no  personal  knowledge,  and  then,  if  some 
accident  brings  us  across  his  path,  to  feel  bitter  in- 
dignation or  regret  at  finding  our  ideal  rudely  dis- 
pelled by  the  first  contact  with  reality.  But  we 
had  no  right  to  build  castles  in  the  air  without  any 


materials  for  building,  and  have  no  ground  for  com- 
plaint when  the  air}-  fabric  tumbles  about  our  ears. 
Most  likely  we  are  as  unjust  in  our  censure  as  we 
were  unreasonable  in  our  anticipations.  No  one  is 
a  hero  to  his  valet,  and  the  slightest  incongruity  of 
manner  or  deportment  will  shatter  in  an  instant  a 
fanciful  estimate  of  character  generalized  out  of 
speeches  or  sermons.  There  was  no  sufficient 
ground  cither  for  making  the  idol  or  for  breaking 
it.  The  case  of  the  Lost  Leader  is  a  very  different 
one.  When  a  man  we  have  long  looked  up  to  as  a 
living  witness  of  a  grand  principle,  or  the  champion 
of  a  noble  cause,  suddenly  turns  round  upon  us, 
and  belies  all  his  antecedents  by  a  base  complicity 
with  the  very  evils  which  he  had  seemed  all  his  life 
to  be  protesting  against,  our  faith,  not  only  in  him 
but  in  human  nature,  is  rudely  shocked.  We  feel 
ashamed  through  all  our  being,  and  are  inclined  to 
suspect  that  every  man  has  his  price,  and  that  nil 
admiruri  is,  after  all,  the  only  true  philosophy.  Yet 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  shocks  of  this  sort  are 
not  at  all  uncommon.  Few  of  us  who  are  not 
exceedingly  tolerant  or  exceedingly  obtuse  but  must 
know  something  of  this  by  experience.  There  are 
always,  indeed,  two  explanations  of  the  phenom- 
enon, but  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  least  sat- 
isfactory. We  may  have  been  mistaken  all  along, 
and  our  ideal  hero  may  be  but  a  subtle  diplomat i > t . 
who  was  feeling  his  way  to  place  or  influence,  and 
found  it  convenient  to  mount  by  a  moral  scaffold- 
ing which  it  was  inconvenient  to  retain  when  once 
the  end  was  reached.  That  is  the  average  account 
of  vulgar  ambition,  and  it  explains  some  careers 
which  cannot  be  called  vulgar.  More  than  one  of 
the  tyrants  of  classical  antiquity  obtained,  as  the 
champion  of  freedom  and  patriotism,  the  power  to 
make  his  countrymen  his  slaves.  But  when  there 
is  a  conspicuous  failure  of  high  moral  promise  the 
explanation  is  usually  a  somewhat  different  one. 
Solomon  says  that  those  who  hasten  to  be  rich  will 
not  be  innocent,  and  the  proverb  has  a  wider  appli- 
cation than  to  mere  material  wealth.  Men  seldom 
act  from  motives  that  are  absolutely  unmixed. 
The  most  earnest  reformers  cannot  altogether  dis- 
sociate their  own  personal  triumph  from  the  triumph 
of  the.  cause  they  have  at  heart.  Even  when  great 
worldly  sacrifices  are  made  to  an  honest  conviction, 
the  very  notoriety  tA'  the  sacrifice  is  something  of  a 
reward.  It  this  were  all,  there  would  be  little  ground 
for  complaint  while  human  nature  remains  what  it 
is. 

The  noblest  enthusiast  cannot  help  identifying 
himself  more  or  less  with  the  object  of  his  enthusi- 
asm; he  measures  the  advance  of  his  -principles 
by  his  own  success.  It  may  seem  at  first  sight 
but  a  slight  and  obvious  transition  to  pass  from 
identifying  one's  self  with  the  principle  for  which 
one  is  contending  to  identifying  the  principle 
with  one's  self.  But  the  difference  is  in  reality  infi- 
nite. When  once  the  selfish  motive  has  gained  the 
ascendant,  the  whole  character  undergoes  a  subtle 
but  radical  transformation.  Like  all  changes  of  char- 
acter, it  is  gradual,  but  it  is  none  the  less  complete 
at  last.  And  then  it  becomes  a  mere  matter  of 
dent  whether  the  public  principle  which  had  first 
been  subordinated  to  private  interest  is  not  forgotten 
or  denied.  The  lost  leader  who  "  breaks  from  tho 
van  and  the  freemen,"  and  throws  in  his  lot  with  the 
effete  but  still  dominant  falsehoods  which  it  had 
once  seemed  his  mission  to  confront  and  crush, 
though  his  life  were  the  price  of  victory,  has  pur- 
chased by  the  betrayal  of  principle  an  inglorious 
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success.  He  was  not  a  hypocrite  in  the  days  when 
he  was  followed  and  honored  by  those  who  made 
him  their ."  pattern  to  live  and  to  die."  He  was 
upheld  then,  through  honor  and  dishonor,  by  the 
strength  of  a  great  conviction,  and  was  fighting  with 
single-minded  enthusiasm  in  the  service  of  a  right- 
eous cause.  He  still  seems  to  himself  to  be  striv- 
ing for  a  public  object,  —  perhaps  he  would  say  that 
he  was  pursuing  the  same  ends  as  before,  though  by 
more  practicable  methods,  —  but  he  is  simply  fight- 
ing for  himself.  The  "  handful  of  silver,"  or  "  the 
riband  to  stick  in  his  coat,"  are  the  baits  for  coarser 
minds ;  but  in  some  shape  or  other  the  proffered 
bribe  has  been  accepted,  and  the  recreant  knight 
has  passed  to  the  armies  of  the  alien.  His  old  ad- 
herents may  struggle  long  against  the  growing 
weight  of  evidence.  They  may  feel  that  "  life's 
night  begins "  when  it  is  certain  that  he  has  left 
them.  But  the  cruel  truth  is  forced  upon  them 
at  last.  They  find  that  they  have  leaned  on  a 
broken  reed,  and  they  must  be  content  to  bear  the 
scars  where  it  has  pierced  their  head.  For  the 
broken  idol  can  no  more  be  set  up  again  than  Dagon 
when  he  fell  before  the  Ark.  The  confidence  so 
terribly  forfeited  can  never  be  recovered.  We  may 
hope,  with  the  poet,  to  meet  our  hero  "  pardoned 
in  heaven,"  but  in  this  life  the  separation  is  final. 
It  is  just  one  of  those  cases,  like  the  death  of  those 
we  love,  where  all  consolation  seems  a  mere  con- 
ventional mockery;  and  the  best  advice  that  can 
be  given  is  the  trite  suggestion  not  to  despair  of 
human  nature,  and  to  hope  for  better  luck  next 
time. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  people  suffer  from 
the  loss  of  broken  idols,  when  they  deserve  less  com- 
passion. In  this  case  it  is  not  the  individual  ideal 
that  has  failed  them,  but  the  abstract.  They  have 
set  up,  not  a  hero,  but  a  theory  to  worship,  and 
they  discover  that  it  won't  hold  water,  and  are  dis- 
gusted accordingly.  Either  the  theory  was  wrong 
or  inadequate,  or  they  expected  too  much,  as  often 
happens,  from  the  mass  of  its  living  representatives. 
Perhaps  the  strangest  instance  of  this  kind  of  idola- 
try is  the  Comtian  worship  of  Humanity.  If  the 
term  is  a  pure  abstraction,  it  has  so  little  meaning 
that  one  hardly  sees  how  it  can  elicit  any  sentiment 
at  all.  But  if  it  means  mankind  collectively,  a  sin- 
gle walk  through  the  streets  of  London  presents  so 
many  unpleasing  phenomena  that  it  must  require  a 
considerable  imaginative  effort  to  reconcile  them 
with  the  wholesale  worship  of  the  species.  This  is 
an  extreme  case,  no  doubt.  Let  us  take  some  more 
intelligible  abstraction,  such  as  freedom  or  Protes- 
tantism. Both  ideas  have  played  an  important  part 
in  the  world's  history,  and  have  evoked  the  most  res- 
olute effort  and  the  keenest  enthusiasm.  Yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  who  have  idolized  them 
have  found  the  idols  shiver  to  pieces  in  their  grasp. 
Freedom  is  a  glorious  idea  as  realized  at  Thermopy- 
lae or  Salamis,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  our 
national  self-complacency  to  tell  ourselves  that  we 
are  not  as  other  men,  not  even  as  those  Frenchmen 
and  Spaniards,  and  that  Britons  never  have  been 
and  never  will  be  slaves.  But  there  is  a  reverse  to 
the  picture.  Robespierre  and  Danton  and  Mira- 
beau  professed  to  fight  under  the  banner  of  liberty 
no  less  than  Leonidas,  and  their  professions  were 
not  wholly  insincere.  Or,  to  come  nearer  home,  the 
railings  of  Hyde  Park  were  smashed  under  similar 
auspices.  Yet  there  are  ugly  associations  connected 
in  the  minds  of  most  people  with  the  ReJgn  of  Ter- 
ror, and,  in   a  lesser  degree,  with   the   crusade  of 


Messrs.  Beales  and  Bradlaugh.  Take  Protestantism 
again,  and,  putting  aside  all  matters  of  theological 
controversy,  nobody  can  doubt  that  it  has  been  one 
grand  factor  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  life  of  mod- 
ern Europe.  The  sternest  opponents  of  his  creed 
need  not  fear  to  offer  the  tribute  of  their  admiration 
to  the  energy  of  Luther,  or  to  recognize  the  force  of 
his  appeal  to  all  that  was  best  and  truest  in  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  his  countrymen.  Yet  our  child- 
ish ideal  of  Protestantism,  as  embodying  all  that  is 
lovely  and  of  good  report,  nurtured,  perhaps,  on 
Foxe's  Matyrology  and  the  Massacre  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew, is  liable  to  some  very  rude  shocks  if  we  inquire 
too  closely  into  the  acts  or  the  avowed  principles  of 
some  of  the  greatest  Protestant  leaders,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  Murphyite  riots  and  the  like,  which  ostenta- 
tiously range  themselves  under  the  same  flag.  It  does 
not  follow  from  these  things  — though  many  may  be 
tempted  to  draw  the  inference  —  that  Protestantism 
is  false,  or  freedom  a  mistake.  But  it  does  follow 
that  our  idolatry  has  been  too  indiscriminate,  and 
we  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  worshipping  an  ideal 
which  will  not  bear  testing  by  the  inexorable  logic 
of  facts.  It  was  partly  our  own  fault  for  generaliz- 
ing too  rapidly,  but  few  mistakes  are  more  frequent, 
because  few  are  more  unconscious,  especially  with 
the  young,  than  to  gauge  the  truth  of  a  principle  by 
the  consistency  of  its  advocates.  The  tree,  indeed, 
may  be  known  by  its  genuine  fruits ;  but  trees  of 
liberty,  and  other  trees  besides,  are  doomed  to  bear 
many  fruits  that  are  not  their  own. 

AVhen  our  broken  idol  is  an  exaggerated  princi- 
ple, or  a  principle  discredited  by  the  shortcomings  of 
its  professed  champions,  we  cannot  expect  the  same 
commiseration  as  when  our  chosen  heroes  have 
failed  us  in  the  hour  of  need.  There  is  nobody  to 
blame  but  ourselves,  though  the  mistake  may  be  an 
excusable,  and  in  some  sense  even  a  creditable  one. 
On  those  numerous  cases  where  we  have  simply  set 
up  a  false  or  fanciful  ideal,  and  are  obliged,  like  Don 
Quixote,  to  learn  our  error  by  a  slow  and  painful 
process  of  tilting  against  windmills,  there  is  little 
need  to  dwell.  We  have  deliberately  blundered 
with  our  eyes  open,  and  we  are  justly  punished  for 
it.  Experience  is  a  stern  teacher,  but  there  are 
many  who  refuse  to  profit  by  any  gentler  methods 
of  instruction.  But,  when  the  broken  idol  is  indeed 
a  dethroned  divinity,  and  our  only  fault  was  in 
trusting  too  entirely  where  doubt  seemed  both 
treacherous  and  foolish,  we  may  reasonably  claim  the 
sympathy  of  all  who  can  understand  that  it  is  better 
to  run  the  risk  of  being  deceived  sometimes  than  to 
disbelieve  altogether  in  the  reality  of  human  excel- 
lence. 


AGNES  SOREL. 

The  frail  beauties  of  France  are  being  one  by  one 
purified  and  garnished  for  posthumous  admiration. 
Mme.  de  Pompadour  and  Mme.  du  Barry  have 
found  their  apologists,  distance  lending  enchant- 
ment to  the  view.  We  are  bidden  to  admire  them, 
not  by  reason  of  the  things  they  have  done  which 
they  ought  not  to  have  done,  but  by  reason  of  the 
things  that  might  have  been  done  if  their  good  in- 
fluence had  not  prevented  their  being  done.  Our 
own  proverb  sets  before  us  the  justice  of  giving  even 
to  the  Devil  his  due.  The  French  morality  of  the 
present  day  can  see  in  that  due  a  ground  for  admi- 
ration and  respect. 

M.  Steenackers  undertakes  to  prove  the  useful 
influence  exercised  by  Agnes  Sorel  on  the  supine 
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Charles  during  the  English  invasion.*  It  is  the  old 
view  held  by  Brantome  and  many  others.  France 
owed  her  deliverance  conjointly  to  the  energetic 
patriotism  of  Agnes  Sorel  and  to  the  inspired  cour- 
age of  Jeanne  Dare.  Accordingly,  while  the  ecclesi- 
astics are  endeavoring  to  compass  the  beatification  of 
Jeanne,  M.  Steenackers  has  at  heart  the  whitening 
and  glorifying  of  Agnes.  Her  faults  were  merely 
the  accident  of  the  time  in  which  she  lived,  that 
most  dissolute  fifteenth  century,  when  vice  was  the 
rule  and  virtue  the  rare  exception.  Her  higher  qual- 
ities were  all  her  own ;  she  was  as  good  as  she  was 
intelligent,  and  as  intelligent  as  beautiful.  Her  as- 
cendency over  Charles  VII.  called  into  life  the  best 
part  of  his  nature,  roused  him  from  apathy  to  ac- 
tion, from  supine  indifference  to  an  energetic  sense 
of  his  royal  duties,  — 

Sa  voix  amoureuse 
Du  gentil  roy  toucha  la  Tertu  genereuse. 

On  this  ground  M.  Steenackers  claims  a  share  of 
honor  for  "  la  dame  de  beaute  "  equal  to  that  which 
he  allows  to  La  Pucelle.  Agnes  is  the  personifica- 
tion of  aristocratic  patriotism,  Jeanne  of  popular 
patriotism.  When  posterity  applauds  the  pure 
peasant-girl  of  Vaucouleurs,  the  royal  concubine  of 
Chinon  and  Melun-sur-Yevres  must  receive  an 
equal  meed  of  applause.  Both  had  the  interest  of 
their  country  deeply  at  heart.  The  feeling  was  the 
same ;  it  was  only  the  manner  of  its  expression  that 
differed.  The  one  quite  as  much  as  the  other  earned 
for  the  King  the  title  of  "  L'e  roy  bien  servi." 

Without  agreeing  with  JVI.  Steenackers  in  all  that 
he  says  on  this  head,  we  recognize  and  appreciate 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  that  stirs  him.  Like  a  knight- 
errant  of  the  good  old  days,  he  wears  the  colors  of 
"  la  dame  de  sa  pensee,"  and  he  determines  to  carry 
them  high  and  far.  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted 
that  so  few  authentic  details  of  Agnes  Sorel  have 
been  recorded  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  time  ;  for  it 
is  now  impossible  to  draw  any  certain  picture  of  her 
private  life  and  her  manner  of  exercising  her  influ- 
ence upon  the  King.  What  does  remain  is  not 
favorable  to  her.  Her  parade  of  wealth  was  exoe> 
sive,  and  M.  Steenackers  is  fighting  a  losing  battle 
when  he  argues  that  she  was  of  her  own  will  unos- 
tentatious, and  only  made  a  parade  of  wealth  and 
pomp  at  the  desire  of  her  royal  lover.  That  royal 
lover  was  in  difficulties  too  serious  to  allow  of  such 
a  supposition.  His  butcher  refused  him  more  meat 
until  his  bill  was  paid,  and  his  bootmaker  carried 
away  the  boots  he  had  tried  on  till  such  time  as 
there  might  be  ready  money  forthcoming.  Any  hint, 
however,  which  makes  against  M.  Steenackers' 
heroine  is  treated  as  calumny ;  it  is  due  to  revenge 
or  party  spirit.  In  establishing  his  case,  the  author 
quotes  at  relentless  length  from  ancient  and  modern 
historians,  poets,  and  novelists.  Pius  II.  and  Alex- 
andre Dumas  are  invoked  to  corroborate  his  opinion. 
Silence  is  eulogium,  and  blame  is  calumny.  The 
fatal  gift  of  beauty  was  one  of  the  least  of  the  gifts 
nature  showered  on  Agnes.  Her  intellect  was  even 
greater  than  her  beauty,  and  her  delicacy  and  culti- 
vation gave  elegance  and  bon  ion  to  the  conversation 
and  manners  of  the  Court.  Ladies  of  the  highest 
estate,  and  leading  ministers  of  the  Crown,  sought  her 
friendship.  Only  four  of  her  letters  remain,  —  two 
of  which,  indeed,  are  only  signed  by  her.  All  bear 
witness  to  her  gentle  and  kindly  feeling.  Two  are 
written  apropos  of  dogs,  and  two  from  amiable  mo- 
tive towards  human  beinsrs. 
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*  "  Agnes  Sorel  et  Charles  VII.''     Essai  sur  l'etat  politique  de 
la  France  au  XV.  siecle.    Par  M.  F.  Steenackers. 


It  is  still  found  to  be  impossible  to  clear  up  the  death 
of  Agnes.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Jacques  Coeur 
was  irfnocent  of  any  crime  in  the  matter,  his  own 
contetnporaries  and  the  whole  course  of  history  ac- 
quitting him.  M.  Steenackers  is  disposed  to  credit 
her  death  to  Louis  XL,  who  had  long  been  an  ene- 
my to  his  father's  mistress,  and  whose  interest  it  was 
that  she  should  disappear.  Louis  XL's  shoulders 
are  so  well  accustomed  to  any  amount  of  charges  of 
guilt,  that  the  poisoning  of  Agnes  Sorel  is  a  slight 
addition. 

M.  Steenackers'  book  is  an  erudite  and  serious 
study  of  a  most  eventful  period  of  French  history. 
We  find  very  little  that  is  new  of  Agnes  Sorel  her- 
self, and  she  serves  chiefly  as  a  fata  morgana,  tempt- 
ing the  reader  on  through  a  crowd  of  interesting 
sketches  of  events  and  people  which  gather  round 
the  memory  of  la  belle  pe'eheresse.  But  as  a  study  of 
the  period  the  book  is  instructive.  M.  Steenackers 
is  already  known  as  the  author  of  a  "  Histoire  des 
Ordres  de  Chevalerie  et  des  Distinctions  Honori- 
fiques  en  France,"  and  as  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  France. 


PLAY-WRITING  IN  ENGLAND. 

Dramatic  authors  ought  to  be  of  good  cheer. 
Their  day  appears  to  have  come  at  last.  Accord- 
ing to  a  statement  contained  in  a  published  letter 
from  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault,  a  successful  drama  in 
England  is  now  worth  at  least  £5,000,  while  a  very 
great  success  —  such,  doubtless,  as  Mr.  Boucicault 
commonly  achieves  —  "may  be  worth  from  £30,000 
to  £45,000."  We  do  not  know  how  many  great 
successes  a  dramatic  author  may  accomplish  in  a 
given  number  of  years.  When  Major  Pendennis 
heard  the  amount  his  nephew  had  received  for  his 
novel,  the  sagacious  old  warrior  computed  that  a 
fellow  might  easily  knock  off  one  such  book  every 
two  months,  and  he  calculated  Arthur's  future  in- 
come on  that  basis.  Without  being  quite  so  liberal 
in  our  calculations  as  the  Major,  we  may,  we  sup- 
pose, venture  to  accredit  a  successful  and  popular 
author,  say  with  two  pieces  a  year,  and  thus  we 
arrive  at  the  pleasing  knowledge  that  if  he  be 
merely  successful  in  the  lower  grade  he  can  enjoy 
an  income  of  £10,000  a  year,  whereas,  if  he  mounts 
to  the  height  of  very  great  success,  we  are  entitled 
to  put  him  down  at  anything,  from  £60,000  to 
£90,000  per  annum. 

We  personally  know  nothing  about  the  matter ; 
Mr.  Boucicault  knows  everything ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  for  us  to  doubt,  even  in  thought,  the  accu- 
racy of  his  figures.  £  90,000  a  year  looks  a  big  rev- 
enue for  a  dramatic  author.  Even  if  we  were  to  cut 
it  boldly  down  to  half,  to  £45,000,  "  ce  serait  en- 
core admirable"  as  Voltaire  says.  It  is  clear,  after 
every  allowance  has  been  made,  that  the  British 
dramatic  author  is  at  last  rising  to  something  like  a 
genuine  literary  value.  Whether  it  be  true  or  not 
that  Mr.  Boucicault  himself  has,  as  he  declares  with 
characteristic  modesty,  brought  about  this  surprising 
change  in  the  condition  of  things,  and  established 
"  the  pecuniary  value  of  brain-work,"  we  are  hearti- 
ly glad  to  find  that  a  change  has  taken  place,  and 
that  it  is  becoming  worth  the  while  of  a  man  of  liter- 
ary position  and  ability  to  write  English  plays  for 
English  audiences. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  shown,  in  an  article  in  Mr. 
Dickens's  periodical,  that  the  reason  why  original 
pieces,  racy  of  our  soil  and  of  our  domestic  life,  were 
not  produced  upon  the  English  stage  was  simply 
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because  it  would  not  pay  any  man  of  brains  to  write 
them.  Such  a  man  would  write  novels,  which,  if 
they  are  worth  anything,  are  pretty  sure  to- pay; 
and  if  of  the  higher  grade  will  pay.  as  everybody 
knows,  splendidly.  But  it  was  idle  to  think  of  get- 
ting a  man  of  original  dramatic  power  to  waste  his 
time  over  the  production  of  a  genuine  English  play, 
when  he  could  hope  to  get  no  more  for  it  than  the 
merest  theatrical  "duffer"  might  obtain  for  some 
vapid  and  sickly  adaptation  from  the  French.  The 
author  seemed  to  be  the  most  luckless  and  worthless 
of  all  beings  connected  with  the  theatre. 

Managers  might  realize  fortunes,  and  get  into 
society,  and  dine  with  Cabinet  Ministers.  Actors, 
even  when  their  profession  was  stamped  with  the 
legal  brand  of  vagrancy,  and  Samuel  Johnson  could 
snub  Garrick's  allusion  to  his  "  feelings,"  by  politely 
informing  him  that  "Punch  has  no  feeling!  — 
actors  even  then  could  make  money,  and  obtain 
social  position,  if  only  they  had  merit  and  prndence. 
Betterton.  and  Booth,  and  Barry,  and  of  course 
Garrick  himself,  could  always  command  money  and 
position,  and  the  companionship  of  scholars  and 
gentleman.  In  our  own  time,  Ivean  and  Macready 
—  and,  of  course,  numbers  of  artists  whom  we  do 
not  name,  because  they  are  stili  actually  on  the 
stage  —  made  wealth  and  renown.  But  the  dra- 
matic author  seemed,  except  in  the  very  rarest 
instances,  to  realize  neither  money  nor  marbles,  — 
neither  fortune  nor  fame. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  dramatic  author 
apparently  was  disappearing  altogether  from  the 
English  stage.  When  anything  made  a  hit  in  Paris 
some  hard-working  literary  man  tinkered  up  a  flac- 
cid, lacquered,  emasculated  adaptation  of  it  for  the 
English  stage.  The  wretched  thing  thus  produced 
was  neither  French  nor  English.  The  situations, 
-the  sentiments,  were  a  pallid,  lack-lustre  reproduc- 
tion of  the  French  ;  the  characters  were  French, 
trying  awkwardly  to  pass  off  as  English.  The 
whole  was  a  spurious,  fickly  abomination,  which  for 
the  most  part  only  lacked  force  to  be  corrupting. 
Every  one  who  reads  French  literature  at  all  knows 
that  between  what  we  may  call  the  morale  of  j-he 
French  fiction  and  drama  and  that  of  ours  there  is 
one  broad,  essential  difference.  In  England  all 
writers  (wc  mean  all  who  want  to  be  thought  decent) 
refuse,  cm  principle,  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
certain  social  temptations  and  vices,  which  in 
France  all  writers,  equally  on  principle,  agree  to 
recognize  as  legitimate  and  proper  subjects  of  art. 
Argument  on  the  right  or  wrong  of  either  principle 
would  be  out  of  place  here.  Enough  that  the  two 
distinctly  exist ;  and  that  it  is  highly  unfair  to 
judge  the  one  literature  by  the  canons  of  the  other. 

But  this  fact  alone  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
adapt  a  French  drama  effectively  to  the  English 
stage.  It  had  to  be  made  unmeaning  and  vapid,  or 
it  had  to  be  made  repulsive.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
the  adapter  succeeded  in  making  it  unmeaning  and 
repulsive.  But  by  no  effort  could  it  be  made  worth 
having.  Yet  for  a  long  time  this  seemed  the  only 
sort  of  drama  we  were  to  be  allowed  to  have.  On  this 
and  the  burlesque  was  British  dramatic  taste,  to  be 
nourished.  For  the  country  which  owns  tive  great- 
est dramatic  literature  ever  given  to  the  world  this 
was  truly  a  strange  and  pitiable  humiliation. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  by  what  process  Mr. 
Boncicault.  has  "  changed  all  this."  Probably  he 
has  established  some  new  system  of  arrangement, 
some  division  of  profits  between  author  and  manager. 
But,  of  course,  a  man  must  have  made  good  some 


claim  to  genuine  success  as  a  dramatic  author  before 
he  could  pretend  to  set  up  any  new  principle  of  pe- 
cuniary reward.  Making  every  allowance  for  the 
tendency  to  rhodomontade  in  which  Mr.  Boucicault 
seems  naturally  inclined  to  indulge,  we  think  that 
the  publie  does  owe  him  something  for  having  en- 
deavored to  introduce  a  genuine  British  play  to  the 
British  stage  again. 

His  successful  pieces  are  beyond  all  dispute 
healthy  and  manly  in  their  tone ;  they  appeal  to 
generous  instincts,  and  they  are  not  French  or  in 
any  way  foreign.  Of  course,  there  are  other  au- 
thors who  deserve  to  have  the  same,  or  much  the 
same,  said  of  them.  Mr.  Eobertson.  for  example, 
mi  it  be  admitted  to  hare  ir.trccu'  ed  to  our  stage 
plays  which  are  original,  and  are  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish.—  which  spring  out  of  the  heart  of  English 
social  life,  and  reflect  the  moods  of  English  char- 
acter. Decidedly  this  is  a  great  improvement ;  and 
it  is,  probably,  only  an  omen  of  something  much 
greater  to  come.  We  do  not  see  why  an  English 
domestic  drama  may  not  arise  as  great,  as  original, 
and  as  thoroughly  of  England,  as  the  novels  of 
Fielding  were,  —  as  the  novels  of  Charles  Dickens 
or  George  Eliot  are.  At  all  events,  it  is  something 
to  know  that  it  has  become  worth  the  while  of  a 
man  of  genius  to  write  for  the  English  stage. 
Even  though  we  still  must  think  the  £60,000  or 
£DO,0Ou  a  year  rather  an  exceptional  scale  of  re- 
ward, there  is  plenty  of  margin  in  Mr.  Boucicault's 
figures  to  allow  a  good  deal  to  be  cut  off,  and  yet 
leave  quite  enough  to  encourage  a  literary  man 
who  did  not  aspire  to  be  exactly  a  Croesus. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  XEW"  journal,  "  The  Censor,"  has  just  been 
added  to  the  list  of  London  weeklies. 

We  publish  in  this  number  of  Every  Saturday  a 
charming  Spanish  picture  from  George  Eliot's  new 
poem. 

Thk  great  Tupper  has  lately  written  a  new  short 
poem  (the  shorter  the  better)  full  of  his  usual  feli- 
citous bad  English. 

Mr.  Fkchtkr  has  gone  to  Paris,  to  play  the  part 
of  "  Obenreizer,"  in  the  translation  of  No  Thorough- 
fare, which  is  to  be  produced  there  forthwith. 

Thk  swarms  of  locusts  are  this  year  so  destructive 
in  Sardinia  that  the  Italian  Government  has  asked 
the  Chandler  of  Deputies  for  an  extraordinary  grant 
of  300,000  lire  to  be  employed  in  their  destruction. 

A  late  number  of  the  Journal  Iltus;fr<f  gives  a 
fac-simile  of  a  sketch  of  Marie  Antoinette  on  her 
way  to  the  scaffold,  taken  by  David,  the  painter, 
who  had  himself  \  as  one  of  the  Convention,  voted  for 
her  death. 

M.  Dipier,  the  amiable  insane  gentleman  who 
recently  died  in  Paris,  left  large  fortunes  to  Alexan- 
dre Dumas  Jils,  Mdlie.  Denain,  and  Edmond  About. 
The  relatives  of  this  patron  of  letters  are  preparing 
to  dispute  the  will. 

Mwxe.  Makik  Skcrktaihe,  a  young  lady  of 
sixteen,  who  has  for  two  successive  years  obtained 
the  first  prize  for  piano-forte  at  the  Conservatoire, 
is  attracting  considerable  attention  in  the  gay  capi- 
tal.    She  has  performed  several  times  in  public  with 
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the  greatest  success,  playing  alone  and  with  or 
tra  to  the  satisfaction  of  very  critical  audiences. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  eloquent  on  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  American  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  this 
country,  many  of  whom  cannot  go  to  Court  because 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  are  not  there  to  present  them, 
and  on  the  sufferings  of  Mr.  Adams,  -who  cannot  at- 
tend because  Congress  has  forbidden  him  to  wear 
the  absurd  dress  prescribed  by  etiquette  on  such 
occasions,  —  although  we  believe  her  JA 
expressed  her  willingness  to  receive  hiua  in  ordinary 
attire. 

The  first  number  of  the  Pilori,  a  paper  printed 
in  red,  made  its  cUhul  last  month  in  Paris.  The 
principal  people  held  up  to  public  ridicule 
M.  Jules  Favre  for  his  ambition,  Miss  Cora  Pearl 
for  riding  on  a  velocipede  in  man's  clothing,  and 
"  M.  F,"  who  horsewhipped  a  little  girl  ibr  chafiSag 
Miss  Cora.  A  foot-note  warns  thus*;  whom  it  may 
concern  that  each  writer  is  responsible  for  the  ar- 
ticle he  signs.  The  notice  in  red  suggests  small- 
swords, if  any  one  is  dissatisfied. 

The  French  railway  authorities  have  warned  all 
persons  disposed  to  make  use  of  their  lines  for  sui- 
cidal purposes,  that  they  are  likely  to  he  baffled  in 
their  object,  all  the  engines  now  in  use  in  France 
being  provided  with  an   instrument  called  a  c 

which,    like    the    .'  u  cowcatcher," 

throws  aside  whatever  impediment  it  meets  on  the 
line.    A  large  number  of  Frei  and  gen- 

tlemen who   have  delayed  committing  suitide   on 
account  of  the   pleasant  weather,  are  g 
appointed  by  this  tyrannical  arrangement. 

The  fair  and  fickle  Cora  Pearl  (Iwr  name  being 
Emma    Crutch)    has    been    sued,    by   M.    Di-lcri  of 
.  not  in  a  matrimonial  way,  but  for  the  sum  of 
1,745  francs,  which  he  alleged  to  be  due  to  hi 
various  photographic  portraits  of  her.    Bhe  obj 
to  the  amount,  and  particularly  on  the  ground  that 
M.  Disderi  must  have  made  a  good  deal  of  money 
by  the  sale  of  her  ]>ortrait3  to  the  public,  and  that 
all  the  receipts  on  this  head  should  be  set  oil' against 
the  bill.     M.   Disderi's  counsel  ur^ed  that  th 
fendant's  portraits  were  by  no  means  so  much  in- 
quired after  as  she  supposed.     After  a  long  wrangle 
the  court  cut  down  the  bill  to   l.foo  francs,  which 
sum  the  Fragile  Jewel,  alias   Emma    Crutch,  was 
decreed  to  pay  with  costs. 

A  great  many  ingenious  minds  appear  to  have 
been  much  exercised  by  Archbishop  IV  bately's  rid- 
dle as  to  who  first  heard  the  sound  of  boots  upon 
the  stairs  of  the  Ark,  and  the  suggested  reply  that 

He  heard  it  first  who  went  before 
Two  pairs  of  soles  and  'eels. 

Here  are  two  comments  on  the  answer  from   the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  :  — 

As  Father  Noah  knew  well  how 

Fish  out  of  \v;it<-r  feel, 
It  seems  most  likely  that  the  Ark 

Held  neither  sole  nor  eel. 

Think  yet  again  ;  it  will  1m?  seen, 
With  water  out  aud  none  wkhin, 

A  /ioo/less  errand  'twould  have  been, 
>'or  soles  or  eels  to  enter  in. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Star  says  that  the 
Queen  of  Spain  sold  her  necklace  the  other  day  to 
Madame  Musard  for  £24,000.  The  ex-Queen  of 
Naples  has  followed  her  example,  and  has  sold  a 


pearl  and  diamond  necklace,  which  has  been  in  the 
Neapolitan  royal  family  for  several  generations,  to 
a  celebrity  of  the  world  of  Anonvmas  for  £  15,000, 
—  that  is,  the  latter  person  gave  that  RXQ  to  a  jew- 
eller of  the  Israelitish  creed  for  the  necklace,  which 
is  described  as  consisting  of  a  series  of  medallions. 
set  with  pearls  of  immense  size,  each  medallion  con- 
1  by  chains  of  diamonds.  Worn  in  her  days 
;al  magnificence  by  a  queen  who  possessed  a 
spirit  of  endurance  and  a  courage  which  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  appreciate,  however  little  one  may 
sympathize  with  the  effete  race  whence  her  hus- 
band sprang,  it  wild  now  adorn  the  snowy  shoulders 

of  Mdlle.  • Strange  it  is.  but  true,  the  ladies 

who  give  these  pneis  icr  royal  jewels  never 
surname*. 

"  A  story  like  that  of  Foul  Play,"  says  the  editor 
of  On  in  his  Table-Talk.  ■  has  necessarily 

'•riticised  a  good  deal  in  its  progress  from  week 
to  week,  and  one  of  the  mticisms  which  it  has  pro- 
I    curiously   answered.       Tiie    point 
against  which  objection  has  been  taken  is.  that,  when 
:  lYnibld  is  found  guilty,  the  judge  who  tries 
him  does   not    permit    him   to  ^  li'-defence. 

'  Prisoner,'  he  says,  '  I  cannot  go  back  to  facts:   the 
jury  have  dealt  h  i^ment  can  be  arrest- 

ed only  on  grounds  of  law.     On  these  you  can  be 
heard,     Bui  it  vou  have  none  to  offer,  you  must  be 
silent,  and  submit  to  your  sentence.'    It  has  been  ar- 
gued that  such  a  speech  shows  a  complete  ignor 
of  the  prac  ■'.     w    on    the   parts    of 

Mean  Chirlei  Beade  and  Dion  Boucicault:  for, 
although  a  prisoner  be  not  entitled  to  speak  to  the 
vfcieh  have  been  laid  betaee  the  jury,  still,  in 
practice,  he  is  allowed  to  say  anything  he  likes:  the 
judge    never  by  any  with   him. 

The  recent  Fenian  trials  give  a  complete  answer  to 
this  criticism.  Baron  Bramwell  quickly  and  warmly 
put  a  stop  to  the  oratory  of  Burke.  It  is  true  thai 
the  Chief  Joatiee  had  nreviously  allowed  Barrett,  be- 
fore a  "  a  long  speech.  The  limits  of 
the  license  allowed  to  a  convicted  prisoner  will,  of 
course,  largely  depend  on  the  temper  of  the  judge. 
But  the  case  of  the  author^of  Foul  Play  is  fairly 
made  out,  if  we  can  mention  a  single  living  judge 
who  would  act  as  the  one  in  the  story  did,  with  ve- 
to a  prisoner, —  stop  him  from  disensstng 
facts  on  which  the  verdict  r 

Mr.  Alexander,  in  a  memoir  prefixed  to  a  re- 
cently published  volume  of  essays  by  the  late  Alex- 
ander Smith,  tells  two  or  three  very  capital  Scotch 
anecdotes  of  Hugh  Maedonald.  a  close  friend  of  the 
poet.  Maedonald,  with  the  warmest  affection  for 
Smith  as  a  mart,  combined  a  resolute  contempt  for 
him  as  a  poet,  to  which  he  never  hesitated  to  give 
the  very  broadest  Doric  expression:  — 

"  I  like  ye  weel,  Sandy,"  he  would  say,  "  an'  that  ye 
weel  ken  ;  but  as  for  yer  poetry,  as  ye  caa'  't !  Sae  help 
me  God,  I  mak'  but  little  o't.  It  may  be  poetry  ;  I  'm 
no  savin'  it  is  na  ;  the  creetics  say  it's  poetry,  an'  nae 
doot  they  suld  ken;  but  it's  no  my  kind  o'  poetry. 
Jist  a  blather  o'  braw  words,  to  my  mind,  an'  bit 
whirly-whas  they  card  etmaats.  Damme  if  I  can  mak' 
either  head  or  tail  o  't" 

The  following  is  a  racy  bit  of  Scottish  criticism :  — 

"  The  truth  was  that,  in  his  fanatical  devotion  to 
Burns,  Maedonald  could  not,  except  in  the  most  grud- 
ging way,  be  got  to  concede  merit  to  any  other  poet 
whatever;  somewhat  as  a  knight  of  old,  did  his  eyes  but 
chance  to  stray  to  a  rival  beauty,  might  suspect  in  him- 
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self  dereliction  and  some  dishonor  therein  done  to  his 
peeress  Duleinca.  '  Shakespeare  1 '  he  would  say,  dubi- 
tatively.  '  Weel-a-weel !  Shakespeare  !  Nae  doot  a  vera 
great  poet !  I  wadna  just  ventur  to  say  oor  Rabbie 
(Burns,  of  course)  culd  hae  written  Hawmlet ;  but 
there  's  aye  twa  ways  o'  puttin'  a  thing.  Honestly,  du- 
re really  think  noo  (with  a  twinkle  in  the  keen  pray  eye 
of  ironical  humor,  presumably,  more  probably  of  intense 
conviction)  Shakespeare  culd  hae  written  Tarn  o'  Shan- 
ter  ?  De'il  the  fears  o'  him ! '  Shakespeare's  superior 
claims  were  thus  to  be  considered  neutralized,  if  not  en- 
tirely disposed  of.  Lesser  and  later  men  were  much 
more  peremptorily  set  aside.  'Keats  was  a  puir  bit 
penny  whistle  o'  an  English  cratur !  Endeemion,  say 
ye  ?  There 's  nothing  in  't  to  get  a  grip  o\  I  canna 
get  a  hand  o'  't,  Sandy,  ony  mair  than  o'  ye,  wi'  yer 
whirly-whas.  Hech,  but  it 's  thin,  thin  —  a  bit  colored 
wab,  the  like  o'  whilk  amaist  ony  ST>eeder  micht  spin, 
gif  ye  gred  it  vermeelion  i'  the  guts  o'  't.  Nae  claith 
there  to  dead  pair  men's  backs  wi' !  Shelley  was  whiles 
bonnie,  bonnie  ;  but  jist  clean  daft,  puir  fallow  !  a'  the 
air,  like  his  ain  laverock  (skylark).  Or  again  :  '  O' 
him  ye  ca'  Wudsworth  I  hae  jist  nae  opinion  ava. 
He  drank  naething  a'  his  life  but  Lake  watter,  they  say, 
and  troth,  I  weel  believ  't,  for  little  else  eer  cam'  oot  o' 
him.'  For  Tennyson,  his  expression  of  contempt  was 
extreme,  and  once  —  the  book  being  at  hand  —  I  remem- 
ber he  effectively  illustrated  his  position  by  a  reading  of 
'  Airy,  Fairy,  Lilian.'  Working  his  Scotch  with  vigor, 
and  carefully  emphasizing  any  little  points  cf  weakness, 
—  for  which  he  had  the  keenest  eye,  —  he  produced, 
with  much  case,  a  detestable  caricature,  which  nearly 
made  us  all  expire  with  laughter.  Then  of  cour.se  be 
triumphed.  'Laugh  awa',  lads!  'Deed  ye  may  weel 
laugh  at  him.  0,  but,  but  its  wash,  wersli,  that  kin  o' 
thing  to  put  beside  the  like  o'  Rabbie ;  I  tell  't  ye  he 
was  nae  poet.' " 


THE  GYPSY  CAMP. 

[From  "The  Spanish  Gypsy,"  by  Gbobge  Kliot.] 

Quit  now  the  town,  and  with  a  journeying  dream 

Swift  as  the  wings  of  sound  yet  seeming  slow 

Through  multitudinous  compression  of  stored  sense 

And  spiritual  space,  see  walls  and  towers 

Lie  in  the  silent  wbiterftes  of  a  trance. 

Giving  no  sign  of  that  warm  life  within 

That  moves    and    murmurs    through   their  hidden 

heart. 
Pass  o'er  the  mountain,  wind  in  sombre  shade, 
Then  wind  into  the  light  and  see  the  town 
Shrunk  to  white  crust  upon  the  darken  rock. 
Turn  east  and  south,  descend,  then  rise  again 
'Mid  smaller  mountains  ebbing  towa/ds  the  plain  : 
Scent  the  fresh  breath  of  the  height-loving  herbs 
That,  trodden  by  the  pretty  parted  hoofs 
Of  nimble  goats,  sigh  at  the  innocent  bruise, 
And  with  a  mingled  difference  exquisite 
Pour  a  sweet  burden  on  the  buoyant  air. 
Pause  now  and  be  all  ear.     Far  from  the  south, 
Seeking  the  listening  silence  of  the  heights, 
Comes  a  slow-dying  sound,  —  the  Moslems'  call 
To  prayer  in  afternoon.     Bright  in  the  sun 
Like  tall  white  sails  on  a  green  shadowy  sea 


I  Stand  Moorish  watch-towers;  'neath  that  eastern  sky 
Couches  unseen  the  strength  of  Moorish  Baza ; 
Where  the  meridian  bends  lies  Guadix,  hold 
Of  brave  El  Zagal.     This  is  Moorish  land, 
I  Where  Allah  lives  unconquered  in  dark  breasts 
And  blesses  still  the  many-nourishing  earth 
With  dark-armed  industry.     See  from  the  steep 
The  scattered  olives  hurry  in  gay  throngs 
Down  towards  the  valley,  where  the  little  stream 
Parts  a  green  hollow  'twixt  the  gentler  slopes ; 
And  in  that  hollow,  dwellings  :  not  white  homes 
Of  building  Moors,  but  little  swarthy  tents 
Such  as  of  old  perhaps  on  Asian  plains, 
Or  wending  westward  past  the  Caucasus, 
Our  fathers  raised  to  rest  in.     Close  they  swarm 
About  two  taller  tents,  and  viewed  afar 
Might  seem  a  dark-robed  crowd  in  penitence 
That  silent  kneel ;  but  come  now  in  their  midst 
And  watch  a  busy,  bright-eyed,  sportive  life  ! 
Tall  maidens  bend  to  feed  the  tethered  goat, 
The  ragged  kirtle  fringing  at  the  knee 
Above  the  living  curves,  the  shoulder's  smoothness 
Parting  the  torrent  strong  of  ebon  hair. 
Women  with  babes,  the  wild  and  neutral  glance 
Swayed  now  to  sweet  desire  of  mothers'  eyes, 
Rock  their  strong   cradling   arms,  and   chant  low 

6trains 
Taught  by  monotonous  and  soothing  winds 
That  fall  at  night-time  on  the  dozing  ear. 
The  crones  plait  reeds,  or  shred  the  vivid  herbs 
Into  the  caldron  :  tiny  urchins  crawl 
Or  sit  and  gurgle  forth  their  infant  joy. 
Lads  lying  sphinx-like  with  uplifted  breast 
Propped  on  their  elbows,  their  black  manes  tossed 

back, 
Fling  up  the  coin  and  watch  its  fatal  fall, 
Dispute  and  scramble,  run  and  wrestle  fierce, 
Then  fall  to  play  and  fellowship  again  ; 
Or  in  a  thieving  swarm  they  run  to  plague 
The  grandsires,  who  return  with  rabbits  slung, 
And  with  the  mules  fruit-laden  from  the  fields. 
Some  striplings  choose  the  smooth*  stones  from  the 

brook 
To  serve  the  slingers,  cut  the  twigs  for  snares, 
Or  trim  the  hazel-wands,  or  at  the  bark 
Of  some  exploring  dog  they  dart  away 
With  swift  precision  towards  a  moving  speck. 
These  are  the  brood  of  Zarca's  Gypsy  tribe  ; 
Most  like  an  earth-born  race  bred  by  the  Sun 
On  some  rich  tropic  soil,  the  father's  light 
Flashing  in  coal-black  eyes,  the  mother's  blood 
With  bounteous  elements  feeding  their  young  limbs. 
The  stalwart  men  and  youths  are  at  the  wars 
Following  their  chief,  all  save  a  trusty  band 
Who  keep  strict  watch  along  the  northern  heights. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

When  the  Springbok  weighed  anchor  and  left 
the  island,  a  solitary  form  was  seen  on  Telegraph 
Hill. 

When  she  passed  eastward,  out  of  sight  of  that 
point,  a  solitary  figure  was  seen  on  the  cliff's. 

When  her  course  brought  the  island  dead  astern 
of  her,  a  solitary  figure  stood  on  the  east  bluff  of  the 
island,  and  was  the  last  object  seen  from  the  boat 
as  she  left  those  waters  forever. 

What  words  can  tell  the  sickening  sorrow  and 
utter  desolation  that  possessed  that  yearning 
bosom  ! 

When  the  boat  that  had  carried  Helen  away  was  out 
of  sight,  he  came  back  with  uneven  steps  to  the  cave, 
and  looked  at  all  the  familiar  objects  with  stony  eyes, 
and  scarce  recognized  them,  for  the  sunshine  of  her 
presence  was  there  no  more.  He  wandered  to  and 
fro  in  a  heavy  stupor,  broken  every  now  and  then 
by  sharp  pangs  of  agony  that  almost  made  him 
scream.  And  so  the  poor  bereaved  creature  wan- 
dered about  all  day.  He  could  not  eat,  he  could 
not  sleep,  his  misery  was  more  than  he  could  bear. 
One  day  of  desolation  succeeded  another.  And  what 
men  say  so  hastily  was  true  for  once,  "  His  life 
was  a  burden."  He  dragged  it  about  with  him  he 
scarce  knew  how. 

He  began  to  hate  all  the  things  he  had  loved 
whilst  she  was  there.  The  beautiful  cave,  all  glori- 
ous with  pearl,  that  he  had  made  for  her,  he  could 
not  enter  it,  the  sight  killed  him,  and  she  not 
there. 

He  left  Paradise  Bay  altogether  at  last,  and  an- 
chored his  boat  in  a  nook  of  Seal  Bay.  And  there  he 
slept  in  general.  But  sometimes  he  would  lie  down, 
wherever  he  happened  to  be,  and  sleep  as  long  as 
he  could. 

To  him  to  wake  was  a  calamity.  And,  when  he 
did  wake,  it  was  always  with  a  dire  sense  of  reviv- 
ing misery,  and  a  deep  sigh  at  the  dark  day  he 
knew  awaited  him. 

His  flesh  wasted  on  his  bones,  and  his  clothes  hung 
loosely  about  him.     The  sorrow  of  the  mind  reduced 


him  almost  to  that  miserable  condition  in  which  he 
had  landed  on  the  island. 

The  dog  and  the  seal  were  faithful  to  him  ;  used 
to  lie  beside  him,  and  often  whimpered  ;. their  minds, 
accustomed  to  communicate  without  the  aid  of 
speech,  found  out,  Heaven  knows  how  !  that  he  was 
in  grief  or  in  sickness. 

These  two  creatures,  perhaps,  saved  his  life  or  his 
reason.  They  came  between  his  bereaved  heart  and 
utter  solitude. 

Thus  passed  a  month  of  wretchedness  unspeak- 
able. 

Then  his  grief  took  a  less  sullen  form. 

Be  came  back  to  Paradise  Bay,  and  at  sight  of  it 
burst  into  a  passion  of  weeping. 

These  were  his  first  tears,  and  inaugurated  a  grief 
more  tender  than  ever,  but  less  akin  to  madness  and 
despair. 

Now  he  used  to  go  about  and  cry  her  name  aloud, 
passionatelv,  by  night  and  day. 

"  O  Helen  !  Helen  ! " 

And  next  his  mind  changed  in  one  respect,  and  he 
clung  to  every  reminiscence  of  her.  Every  morning 
he  went  round  her  haunts,  and  kissed  every  place 
where  he  had  seen  her  put  her  hand. 

Only  the  cave  he  could  not  yet  face. 

He  tried,  too.  He  went  to  the  mouth  of  it  again 
and  again,  and  looked  in ;  but  go  into  it  and  face  it, 
empty  of  her  —  he  could  not. 

He  prayed  often. 

One  night  he  saw  her  in  a  dream. 

She  bent  a  look  of  angelic  pity  on  him,  and  said 
but  these  words,  "  Live  in  my  cave,"  then  van- 
ished. 

Alone  on  an  island  in  the  vast  Pacific,  who  can 
escape  superstition  ?  It  fills  the  air.  He  took  this 
communication  as  a  command,  and  the  next  night 
he  slept  in  the  cave. 

But  he  entered  it  in  the  dark,  and  left  it  before 
dawn.  ( 

By  degrees,  however,  he  plucked  up  courage  and 
faced  it  in  daylight.  But  it  was  a  sad  trial ;  he 
came  out  crying  bitterly  after  a  few  minutes. 

Still  he  persevered,  because  her  image  had  bade 
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him ;  and  at  last,  one  evening,  he  even  lighted  the 
lamp,  and  sat  there  looking  at  the  glorious  walls  and 
roof  his  hapless  love  had  made: 

Getting  stronger  by  degrees,  he  searched  about, 
and  found  little  relics  of  her,  —  a  glove,  a  needle,  a 
great  hat  she  had  made  out  of  some  large  leaves. 
,  All  these  he  wept  over  and  cherished. 

But  one  day  he  found  at  the  very  back  of  the 
cave  a  relic  that  made  him  start  as  if  a  viper  had 
stung  his  loving  heart.     It  was  a  letter. 

He  knew  it  in  a  moment.  It  had  already  caused 
him  many  a  pang  5  but  now  it  almost  drove  him 
mad.     Arthur  Wardlaw's  letter. 

He  recoiled  from  it,  and  let  it  lie.  He  went  out 
of  the  cave,  and  cursed  his  hard  fate.  But  he  came 
back.  It  was  one  of  those  horrible  things  a  man  ab- 
hors, yet  cannot  keep  away  from.  He  took  it  up 
and  dashed  it  down  with  rage  many  times ;  but  it 
all  ended  in  his  lighting  the  lamp  at  night,  and  tor- 
turing himself  with  every  word  of  that  loving  let- 
ter. 

And  she  was  going  home  to  the  writer  of  that 
letter,  and  he  was  left  prisoner  on  the  island.  He 
cursed  his  generous  folly,  and  writhed  in  agony  at 
the  thought.  He  raged  with  jealousy,  so  that  his 
very  grief  was  blunted  for  a  time. 

He  felt  as  if  he  must  go  mad. 

Then  be  .prayed,  —  prayed  fervently.  And  at 
last,  worn  out  with  such  fierce  and  contending  emo- 
tions, he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  did  not  wake 
till  the  sun  was  high  in  heaven. 

He  woke ;  and  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  the 
fatal  letter  lying  at  his  feet  in  a  narrow  stream  of 
sunshine  that  came  peering  in. 

He  eyed  it  with  horror.  This  was  then  to  haunt 
him  by  night  and  day. 

He  eyed  it  and  eyed  it.  Then  turned  his  face 
from  it ;  but  could  not  help  eying  it  again. 

And  at  last  certain  words  in  this  letter  seemed 
to  him  to  bear  an  affinity  to  another  piece  of  writing 
that  had  also  caused  him  a  great  woe.  Memory  by 
its  subtle  links  connected  these  two  enemies  of  his 
together.  He  eyed  it  still  more  keenly,  an 
impression  became  strengthened.  He  took  the  let- 
ter and  looked  at  :id  held  it  at  arm's 
length,  and  devoured  it,  and  the  effect  of  this  keen 
examination  was  very  remarkable.  It  seemed  to 
restore  the  man  to  energy  and  to  something  like 
hope.  His  eyes  sparkled,  and  a  triumphant  M  Ah  !  " 
burst  from  his  bosom. 

He  became  once  more  a  man  of  action.  He 
and  bathed,  and  walked  rapidly  to  and  fro  upon  the 
sands,  working  himself  up  to  a  daring  enterprise. 
He  took  his  saw  into  the  jungle,  and  cut  down  a  tree 
of  a  kind  common  enough  there.  It  was  wonderful- 
ly soft,  and  almost  h*  cork.  The  wood  of 
this  was  literally  useless  for  any  other  purpose  than 
that  to  which  Penfold  destined  it.  He  cut  a  great 
many  blocks  of  this  wood,  and  drilled  holes  in  them, 
and,  having  hundreds  of  yards  of  good  line,  attached 
these  quasi  corks  to  the  gunwale,  so  as  to  make  a 
life-boat.  This  work  took  him  several  days,  during 
which  time  an  event  occurred  that  encouraged  him. 

One  morning  he  saw  about  a   million  bird3  very 
.  busy  in  the   bay,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  spermaceti 
whale  come  ashore. 

He  went  out  to  her  directly  with  all  his  tools,  for 
he  wanted  oil  for  his  enterprise,  and  the  seal  oil  was 
exhausted. 

When  he  got  near  the  whale  in  his  boat,  he 
observed  a  harpoon  sticking  in  the  animal's  back. 
He  cut  steps  with  his   axe  in  the  slippery  carcass, 


and  got  up  to  it  as  well  as  he  could,  extracted  it  by 
cutting  and  pulling,  and  threw  it  down  into  his  boat, 
but  not  till  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  stick  a 
great  piece  of  blubber  on  the  barbed  point.  He 
then  sawed  and  hacked  under  difficulties,  being 
buffeted  and  bothered  with  thousands  of  birds,  so 
eager  for  slice?,  that  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to 
avoid  the  making  of  minced  fowl ;  but,  true  to  his 
gentle  creed,  he  contrived  to  get  three  hundred- 
weight of  blubber  without  downright  killing  any  of 
these  greedy  competitors,  though  he  buffeted  some 
of  them,  and  nearly  knocked  out  what  little  sense 
they  had.  He  came  ashore  with  his  blubber  and 
harpoon,  and,  when  he  came  to  examine  the  latter, 
he  found  that  the  name  of  the  owner  was  cut  deep- 
ly in  the  steel,  —  Josh.  Fullalove,  J.  Fernandez.  This 
inscription  had  a  great  effect  on  Robert  Penfold's 
mind.  It  seemed  to  bring  the  island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, and  humanity  in  general,  nearer  to  him. 

He  boiled  down  the  blubber,  and  put  a  barrel  of 
oil  on  board  his  life-boat.  He  had  a  ship's  lantern 
to  burn  it  in.  He  also  pitched  her  bottom  as  far  as 
he  could  get  at  it,  and  provisioned  her  for  a  long 
voyage ;  taking  care  to  lash  the  water-cask  and 
beef-cask  to  the  fore-thwart  and  foremast,  in  case  of 
rough  weather. 

When  he  had  done  all  this,  it  occurred  to  him 
suddenly,  that,  should  he  ever  escape  the  winds  and 
waves,  and  get  to  England,  he  would  then  have  to 
encounter  difficulties  and  dangers  of  another  class, 
and  lose  the  battle  by  his  poverty. 

"  I  play  my  last  stake  now,"  said  he.  "  I  will 
throw  no  chance  away." 

He  reflected,  with  grea'  ,  on  the  misery 

that  want  of  money  .dy  brought  on  him; 

and  he  vowed  to  reach  England  rich,  or  go  to*the 
bottom  of  the.  Pacific. 

This  may  seem  a  strange  vow  for  a  man  to  make 
on  an  unknown  island ;  but  Robert'  Penfold  had  a 
powerful  understanding,  sharpened  by  adversity, 
and  his  judgment  told  him  truly  that  he  possessed 
wealth  on  this  island,  both  directly  and  indirectly. 
In  the  first  place,  knowledge  is  sometimes  wealth, 
and  the  knowledge  t  ;  1  was    a   thing   he 

could  sell  to.  the  American  merchants  on  the  coast  of 
Chili  ;  and  with  this  view,  he  put  on  board  his  boat 
specimens  of  the  cassia  and  other  woods,  fruit, 
spices,  pitch,  guano,  pink  and  red  coral,  pearl 
oysters,  shells,  cochineal,  quartz,  cotton,  &c,  &C. 

Then  be  took  his  chisel,  and  struck  all  the  larger 
olY  the  shells  that  lined  Helen's  cave.     The 
walla  and  roof  yielded  nine  enormous  pearls,  thirty 
large  ones,  and  a  great  many  of  the  usual  size. 

made  a  pocket  inside  his  waistcoat  to  hold  the 
pearls  safe. 

Then  he  took  his  spade  and  dug  into  the  Spanish 
ship  for  treasure.  But  this  was  terrible  work.  The 
sand  returned  upon  the  spade  and  trebled  his 
labor. 

The  condition  to  which  time  and  long  submer- 
sion had  reduced  this  ship  and  cargo  were  truly 
remarkable.  Nothing  to  be  seen  of  the  deck  but  a 
thin  brown  streak  that  mingled  with  the  sand  in 
patches  ;  of  the  timbers  nothing  but  the  uprights, 
and  of  those  the  larger  half  eaten  and  dissolved, 
dug  five  days,  and  found  nothing  solid. 

On  the  sixth,  being  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  ship, 
he  struck  his  spade  against  something  hard  and 
li'';:.vy. 

On  inspection  it  looked  like   ore,   but   of  what 

be  could  not  tell  :  it  was  as  black  as  a  coal. 

He  threw  this  on  one  side,  and  found  nothing  more  ; 
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but  the  next  day  he  turned  up  a  smaller  fragment, 
which  he  took  Lome  and  cleaned  with  lime-juice. 
It  came  out  bright  in  places  like  silver. 

This  discovery  threw  light  on  the  other.  The 
piece  of  black  ore,  weighing  about  seven  pounds, 
was  in  reality  silver  coin,  that  a  century  of  submer- 
sion had  reduced  to  the  very  appearance  it  wore 
before  it  ever  went  into  the  furnace. 

He  dug  with  fresh  energy  on  this  discovery,  but 
found  nothing  more  in  the  ship  that  day. 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  to  carry  off  a  few  hun- 
dredweight of  pink  coral. 

He  got  some  fine  specimens ;  and,  while  he  was 
at  that  work,  he  fell  in  with  a  piece  that  looked  very 
solid  at  the  root  and  unnaturally  heavy.  On  a 
nearer  examination  this  proved  to  be  a  foreign 
sub-tance  incrusted  with  coral.  It  had  twined  and 
twisted  and  curled  over  the  thing  in  a  most  unheard- 
of  way.  Robert  took  it  home,  and  by  rubbing  here 
and  there  with  lemon-juice,  at  last  satisfied  himself 
that  this  object  was  a  silver  box  about  the  size  of  an 
octavo  volume. 

It  had  no  keyhole,  had  evidently  been  soldered 
up  for  greater  security,  and  Robert  was  left  to  con- 
jecture how  it  had  come  there. 

He  connected  it  at  once  with  the  ship,  and  felt 
assured  that  some  attempt  had  been  made  to  save  it. 
There  it  had  lain  by  the  side  of  the  vessel  all  these 
years,  but,  falling  clear  of  the  sand,  had  been  em- 
braced by  the  growing  coral,  and  was  now  a  curi- 
osity, if  not  a  treasure. 

lie  would  not  break  the  coral,  but  put  it  on  board 
his  life-boat  just  as  it 

And  now  he  dug  no  more.  He  thought  he  could 
sell  the  galleon  as  well  as  the  island,  by  sample,  and 
he  was  impatient  to  be  gone. 

He  reproached  himself,  a  little  unjustly,  for  avow- 
ing a  woman  to  undertake  the  task  of  clearing  him. 

••  To  what  annoyances,  and  perhaps  affronts,  have 
I  exposed  her,"  said  he.  "  No,  it  is  a  man's  business 
to  defend,  not  to  l>e  defended." 

To  conclude  :    At  high  tide  one  fine  aftern<" 
went  on  board  with  Ponto,  and,  hoisting  his  fo 
only,  crossed  the  bay,  ranging  along  the  island  till 
he  reached  the  bluff.     He  got  under  this,  and,  by 
means  of  his  compass  and  previous  observations,  set 
the  boat's  head  exactly  on  the  line  the  duck- 
to  take.     Then  he  set  his  mainsail  too,  and  stn 
boldly  out  across  the  great  Paciiie  Ocean. 

Time  seems  to  wear  out  everything,  even  bad 
luck.  It  ran  strong  against  Robert  Tenfold  lor 
years:  but,  when  it  had  struck  its  worst  blow,  and 
parted  him  and  Helen  Rolleston,  it  relaxed,  and  a 
tide  of  good  luck  set  in,  which,  unfortunately,  the 
broken-hearted  man  could  not  appreciate  at  the 
time.  However,  so  it  was.  He  wanted  oil;  and  a 
whale  came  ashore.  He  wanted  treasure,  and  the 
sea  gave  him  a  little  back  of  all  it  had  swallowed  ; 
and  now  he  wanted  line  weather;  and  the  ocean  for 
days  and  nights  was  like  peach-colored  glass,  dimpled 
here  and  there ;  and  soft  westerly  airs  fanned  him 
along  by  night  and  day. 

To  be  sure,  he  was  on  the  true  Pacific  Ocean,  at  a 
period  when  it  is  really  free  from  storms.  Still, 
even  for  that  latitude,  he  had  wonderful  weather  for 
six  days ;  and  on  the  seventh  he  fell  in  with  a  schoon- 
er, the  skipper  and  crew  of  which  looked  over  the 
bulwarks  at  him  with  wonder  and  cordiality,  and, 
casting  out  a  rope  astern,  took  him  in  tow. 

The  skipper  had  been  eying  him  with  amaze- 
ment for  some  hours  through  his  telescope  ;  but  he 


was  a  man  that  had  seen  a  great  many  strange 
things,  and  it  was  also  a  point  of  honor  with  him 
never  to  allow  that  he  was  astonished,  or  taken  by 
surprise,  or  greatly  moved. 

"  Wal,  stranger,"  said  he,  "  what  craft  is  that  ?  " 

"  The  Helen." 

"  Where  d'  ye  hail  from  ?  not  that  I  am  curious." 

"  From  an  unknown  island." 

"  Do  tell.  What,  another !  Is  it  any  ways 
nigh  ?  " 

••  Xot  within  seven  hundred  miles." 

"  Je — rusalem  !  Have  you  sailed  all  that  in  a 
cockle-shell  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

u  Why,  what  are  ye-?  the  Wandering  Jew  afloat, 
or  the  Ancient  Mariner?  or  only  a  kinder  nauti- 
lus ?  "  • 

"  I  'm  a  landsman." 

"  A  landsman  !  then  so  is  Neptune.  What  is  your 
name  when  you  are  ashore  ?  " 

4  Robert  IVnfbld.  The  Reverend  Robert  Pen- 
fold." 

■■  Hm  Reverend —    Je — rusalem !  " 

ask  what  is  your  name,  sir  ?  " 

••  Wal,  I  reckon  you  may,  stranger.  I'm  Joshua 
Fullalove,  from  the  States,  at  present  located  on  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez  !  "  . 

"  Joshua  Fullalove  !  That  is  lucky.  I  've  got 
something  that  belongs  to  you." 

lb-  looked  about,  and  found  the  harpoon,  and 
handed  it  up  in  a  mighty  straightforward  simple 
way. 

Joshua  stared  at  him  incredulously  at  first,  but 
afterwards  witli  amazement.  He  handled  the  har- 
poon, anil  inquired  where  Robert  had  fallen  in  with 
it.     Robert  told  him. 

•■  Y..  |  '!■■  an  honest  man,"  said  Fullalove,  "you 
air.  Come  aboard."  He  was  then  pleased  to  con- 
gratulate him>e!f  on  bis  strange  luck  in  having 
drifted  aero*  an  honest  man  in  the  middle  of  the 
ocean.  '*  I  've  heexd,"  said  he,  "  of  an  old  chap  as 
ut  all  his  life  with  a  lantern,  and  could  n't 
find  one.     Let's  liquor." 

He  had  some  celestial  mixture  or  other  made,  in- 
cluding rum,  mint,  and  snow  from  the  Andes,  and 
then  began  his  interrogatories,  again  disclaiming  cu- 
riosity at  set  intervals. 

-  Whither  bound,  honest  man  ?  " 

"  The  coast  of  Chili." 

••  What  for  ?  " 

"  Trade." 

"  D'  ye  buy  or  sell  ?    Not  that  it  is  my  business." 

"I  wish  to  sell." 

•'  What 's  the  merchandise  ?  " 

"  Knowledge,  and  treasure." 

Fullalove  scratched  his  head.  "  Ha'n't  ye  got  a 
few  conundrums  to  swap  for  gold  dust  as  well  '( *' 

Robert  smiled  faintly :  the  first  time  this  six 
weeks. 

"  I  have  to  sell  the  knowledge  of  an  island  with 
rich  products :  and  I  have  to  6ell  the  contents  of 
a  Spanish  treasure-ship  that  I  found  buried  in  the 
sand  of  that  island." 

The  Yankee's  eyes  glistened. 

"  Wal,"  said  he,  "  I  do  business  in  islands  myself. 
I  've  leased  this  Juan  Fernandez.  But  one  of  them 
is  enough  at  a  time.  I  'm  monarch  of  all  I  survey  : 
but  then  what  I  survey  is  a  mixallaneous  bilin'  of 
Irish  and  Otaheitans,  that  it 's  pizen  to  be  monarch 
o£  And  now  them  darned  Irish  has  taken  to  con- 
verting the  heathens  to  superstition  and  the  worship 
of  images,  and  breaks  their  heads  if  they  won't :  and 
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the  heathens  are  all  smiles  and  sweetness  and  im- 
morality.    No,  islands  is  no  bait  to  me." 

"  I  never  asked  you,"  said  Robert.  "  What  I  do 
ask  you  is  to  land  me  at  Valparaiso.  There  I  '11  find 
a  purchaser,  and  will  pay  you  handsomely  for  your 
kindness." 

"  That  is  fair,"  said  Fullalove,  dryly.  "  "What  will 
you  pay  me  ?  " 

"  I  '11  show  you,"  said  Robert.  He  took  out  of  his 
pocket  the  smaller  conglomeration  of  Spanish  coin, 
and  put  it  into  Fullalove's  hand.  "  That,"  said  he, 
"  is  silver  coin  I  dug  out  of  the  galleon." 

Fullalove  inspected  it  keenly,  and  trembled  slight- 
ly. Robert  then  went  lightly  over  the  tafFrail,  and 
slid  down  the  low  rope  into  his  boat.  He  held  up 
the  black  mass  we  have  described. 

"  This  is  solid  silver.  I  will  give  it  you,  and  my 
best  thanks',  to  land  me  at  Valparaiso." 

"  Heave  it  aboard,"  said  the  Yankee. 

Robert  steadied  himself,  and  hove  it  on  board. 
The  Yankee  caught  it,  heavy  as  it  was,  and  sub- 
jected it  to  some  chemical  test  directly. 

"  Wal,"  said  he,  "  that  is  a  bargain.  I  '11  land  ye 
at  Valparaiso  for  this.  Jack,  lay  her  head  S.  S.  E. 
and  by  E." 

Having  given  this  order,  he  leaned  over  the  taff- 
rail  and  asked  for  more  samples.  Robert  showed 
him  the  fruits,  woods,  and  shells,  and  the  pink  coral, 
and  bade  him  observe  that  the  boat  was  ballasted 
with  pearl  oysters.  He  threw  him  up  one,  and  a 
bunch  of  pink  coral.  He  then  shinned  up  the  rope 
again,  and  the  interrogatories  recommenced.  But 
this  time  he  was  questioned  closely  as  to  who  he 
was,  and  how  he  came  on  the  island  '?  and  the  ques- 
tions were  so  shrewd  and  penetrating  that  his  forti- 
tude gave  way,  and  he  cried  out  in  anguish,  "  Man, 
man !  do  not  torture  me  so.  O,  do  not  make  me 
talk  of  my  grief  and  my  wrongs  !  they  are  more 
than  I  can  bear." 

Fullalove  forbore  directly,  and  offered  him  a 
cigar.  He  took  it,  and  it  soothed  him  a  little ;  it 
was  .long  since  he  had  smoked  one.  His  agitation 
subsided,  and  a  quiet  tear  or  two  rolled  down  his 
haggard  cheek. 

The  Yankee  saw,  and  kept  silence. 

But  when  the  cigar  was  nearly  smoked  out,  he 
said  he  was  afraid  Robert  would  not  find  a  custom- 
er for  his  island,  and  what  a  pity  Joshua  Fulla- 
love was  cool  on  islands  just  now. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Robert, "  I  know  there  are  enter- 
prising Americans  on  the  coast,  who  will  give  me 
money  for  what  I  have  to  sell." 

Fullalove  was  silent  a  minute,  then  he  got  a  piece 
of  wood  and  a  knife,  and  said,  with  an  air  of  resig- 
nation. 

"  I  reckon  we  '11  have  to  deal." 

Need  we  say  that  to  deal  had  been  his  eager  de- 
sire from  the  first. 

He  now  began  to  whittle  a  peg,  and  awaited  the 
attack. 

"  What  will  you  give  me,  sir  ?  " 

"  What,  money  down  ?  And  you  got  nothing  to 
sell  but  chances.  Why,  there 's  an  old  cuss  about 
that  knows  where  the  island  is  as  well  as  you  do." 

"  Then  of  course  you  will  treat  with  him,"  said 
Robert,  sadly. 

"  Darned  if  I  do,"  said  the  Yankee.  "  You  are 
in  trouble,  and  he  is  not,  nor  never  will  be  till  he 
dies,  and  then  he  '11  get  it  hot,  I  calc'late.  He  is  a 
thief  and  stole  my  harpoon  ;  you  are  an  honest  man 
and  brought  it  back.  I  reckon  I  '11  deal  with  you 
and  not  with  that  old  cuss ;  not  by  a  jugful !     But 


it  must  be  on  a  percentage.  You  tell  me  the  bear- 
ings of  that  there  island,  and  I  '11  work  it  and  pay 
five  per  cent  on  the  gross." 

"  Would  you  mind  throwing  that  piece  of  wood 
into  the  sea,  Mr.  Fullalove  ?  "  said  Robert. 

"  Caen't  be  done,  nohow.  I  caen't  deal  without 
whittlin'." 

"  You  mean  you  can't  take  an  unfair  advantage 
without  it.  Come,  Mr.  Fullalove,  let  us  cut  this 
short.  I  am,  as  you  say,  an  honest  and  most  unfor- 
tunate man.  Sir,  I  was  falsely  accused  of  a  crime 
and  banished  my  country.  I  can  prove  my  inno- 
cence now  if  I  can  but  get  home  with  a  great  deal 
of  money.  So  much  for  me.  You  are  a  member 
of  the  vainest  and  most  generous  nation  in  the 
world." 

"  Wal,  now  that's  kinder  honey  and  vinegar 
mixed,"  said  Fullalove ;  "  pretty  good  for  a  Brit- 
isher, though." 

"  You  are  a  man  of  that  nation,  which  in  all  the 
agonies  and  unparalleled  expenses  of  civil  war, 
smarting,  too,  under  anonymous  taunts  from  Eng- 
land, did  yet  send  over  a  large  sum  to  relieve  the 
distresses  of  certain  poor  Englishmen  who  were 
indirect  victims  of  that  same  calamity.  The  act, 
the  time,  the  misery  relieved,  the  taunts  overlooked, 
prove  your  nation  superior  to  all  others  in  gener- 
osity. At  least  my  reading,  which  is  very  large, 
affords  no  parallel  to  it,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
history.  Mr.  Fullalove,  please  to  recollect  that  you 
are  a  member  of  that  nation,  and  that  I  am  very 
unhappy  and  helpless,  and  want  money  to  undo 
cruel  wrongs,  but  have  no  heart  to  chaffer  much. 
Take  the  island  and  the  treasure,  and  give  me  half 
the  profits  you  make.     Is  not  that  fair  ?  " 

Fullalove  wore  a  rueful  countenance. 

"  Darn  the  critter,"  said  he,  "  he  '11  take  skin  off 
my  bones  if  I  don't  mind.  Fust  Britisher  ever  I 
met  as  had  the  sense  to  see  that.  'T  was  ratther 
handsome,  warn't  it  ?  Wal,  human  nature  is  deep  ; 
every  man  you  tackle  in  business  larns  ye  something. 
What  with  picking  ye  out  o'  the  sea,  and  you  giv- 
ing me  back  the  harpoon  the  cuss  stole,  and  your 
face  like  a  young  calf,  when  you  are  the  'cutest  fox 
out,  and  you  giving  the  great  United  States  their 
due,  I  'm  no  more  fit  to  deal  than  mashed  potatoes. 
Now  I  cave :  it  is  only  for  once.  Next  time,  don't 
you  try  to  palaver  me.  Draw  me  a  map  of  our 
island,  Britisher,  and  mark  where  the  Spaniard  lies: 
I  tell  you  I  know  her  name,  and  the  year  she  was 
lost  in :  larned  that  at  Lima  one  day.  Kinder 
startled  me,  you  did,  when  you  showed  me  the  coin 
out  of  her.  Wal,  there 's  my  hand  on  haelf  profits, 
and,  if  I  'm  keen,  I  'm  squar'." 

Soon  after  this  he  led  Robert  to  his  cabin,  and 
Robert  drew  a  large  map  from  his  models ;  and 
Fullalove,  being  himself  an  excellent  draughtsman, 
and  provided  with  proper  instruments,  aided  him 
to  finish  it. 

Next  day  they  sighted  Valparaiso,  and  hove  to 
outside  the  port. 

All  the  specimens  of  insular  wealth  were  put  on 
board  the  schooner  and  secreted ;  for  Fullalove's 
first  move  was  to  get  a  lease  of  the  island  from 
the  Chilian  Government,  and  it  was  no  part  of 
his  plan  to  trumpet  the  article  he  was  going  to 
buy. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  declined  to  take 
the  seven  pounds  of  silver.  He  gave  as  a  reason, 
that,  having  made  a  bargain  which  compelled  him 
to  go  to  Valparaiso  at  once,  he  did  not  feel  like 
charging  his  partner  a  fancy  price  for  towing  his- 
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boat  thither.  At  the  same  time  he  hinted  that,, 
after  all  this,  the  next  customer  would  find  him  a 
very  difficult  Yankee  to  get  the  better  of. 

"With  this  understanding,  he  gave  Robert  a  draft 
for  £80  on  account  of  profits  ;  and  this  enabled  him 
to  take  a  passage  for  England  with  all  his  be- 
longings. 

1  ft;  arrived  at  Southampton  very  soon  after  the 
events  last  related,  and  thence  went  to  London, 
fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  his  position. 

He  had  a  friend  in  his  long  beard,  but  he  dared 
not  rely  on  that  alone.  Like  a  mole,  he  worked  at 
night. 


CHAPTER  LXVI 

IIelkx  asked  Arthur  Wardlaw  why  he  was  so 
surprised  at  the  prayer-book  being  brought  back. 
Was  it  worth  twenty  pounds  to  any  one  except 
herself? 

Arthur  looked  keenly  at  her  to  see  whether  she 
intended  more  than  met  the  ear,  and  then  said  that 
he  was  surprised  at  the  rapid  effect  of  his  advertise- 
ment, that  was  all. 

••  Now  you  have  got  the  book,"  said  he,  "I  do 
hope  you  will  erase  that  cruel  slander  on  one  whom 
you  mean  to  honor  with  your  hand." 

This  proposal  made  Helen  blush,  and  feel  very 
miserable.  Of  tho  obnoxious  lines  some  were  written 
by  Robert  Penfold,  and  she  had  so  little  of  his  char 
handwriting.  "  I  feel  you  are  right,  Arthur,"  said 
she;  "buf  you  must  give  me  time.  Then,  they 
shall  meet  no  eye  but  mine ;  and  on  our  wedding 
day  —  of  course  —  all  memorials  of  one  — ." 
Tears  completed  the  sentence. 

Arthur   Wardlaw,  raging  with  jealousy  at  the 
absent  Penfold,  as  heretofore  Penfoll  had  raj 
him,  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  hurried  away,  while 
Helen  was  locking  up  the  prayer-book  in  In. ■:• 
By  this  means  he  retained  Helen's  pity. 

He  went  home  directly,  mounted  to  his  bedroom, 
unlocked  a  safe,  and  plunged  his  hand  into  it.  His 
hand  encountered  a  book ;  he  drew  it  out  with  a 
shiver,  and  gazed  at  it  with  terror  and  amaze- 
ment. 

It  was  the  prayer-book  he  had  picked  up  in  the 
Square  and  locked  up  in  that  sate.  Yet  that  very 
prayer-book  had  been  restored  to  Helen  before  his 
eyes,  and  was  now  locked  up  in  her  desk.  He  sat 
down  with  the  book  in  his  hand,  and  a  great  dread 
Came  over  him. 

Hitherto  Candor  and  Credulity  only  had  been 
opposed  to  him,  but  now  Cunning  had  entered  the 
field  against  him ;  a  master-hand  was  co-operating 
with  Helen. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  she  seemed  unconscious  of 
that  co-operation.  Had  Robert  Penfold  found  his 
way  home  by  some  strange  means  ?  Was  he  watch- 
ing over  her  in  secret  ? 

He  had  the  woman  he  loved  watched  night  and 
day,  but  no  Robert  Penfold  was  detected. 

He  puzzled  his  brain  night  and  day,  and  at  last 
he  conceived  a  plan  of  deceit  which  is  common 
enough  in  the  East,  where  Lying  is  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  but  was  new  in  this  country,  we  believe,  and 
we  hope  to  Heaven  we  shall  not  be  the  means  of 
importing  it. 

An  old  clerk  of  his  father's,  now  superannuated 
and  pensioned  off,  had  a  son  upon  the  stage,  in  a 
very  mean  position.  Once  a  year,  however,  and  of 
course  in  the  dog-days,  he  had  a  kind  of  benefit  at 


his  suburban  theatre ;  that  is  to  say,  the  manager 
allowed  him  to  sell  tickets,  and  take  half  the  price 
of  them.  He  persuaded  Arthur  to  take  some,  and 
even  to  go  to  the  theatre  for  an  hour.  The  man 
played  a  little  part,  of  a  pompous  sneak,  with  some 
approach  to  Nature.     He  seemed  at  home. 

Arthur  found  this  man  out ;  visited  him  at  his 
own  place.  He  was  very  poor,  and  mingled  pom- 
posity with  obsequiousness,  so  that  Arthur  felt  con- 
vinced he  was  to  be  bought,  body  and  soul,  what 
there  was  of  him. 

He.  sounded  him  accordingly,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  man  agreed  to  perform  a  part  for  him. 

Arthur  wrote  it,  and  they  rehearsed  it  together. 
As  to  the  dialogue,  that  was  so  constructed  that  it 
could  be  varied  considerably  according  to  the  cues, 
which  could  be  foreseen  to  a  certain  extent;  but 
not  precisely,  since  they  were  to  be  given  by  Helen 
Rolleston,  who  was  not  in  the  secret. 

But  whilst  this  plot  was  fermenting,  other  events 
happened,  with  rather  a  contrary  tendency;  and 
these  will  be  more  intelligible  if  we  go  back  to 
Nancy  Rouse's  cottage,  where  indeed  we  have  kept 
Joseph  Wylie  in  an  uncomfortable  position  a  very 
long  time. 

Mrs.  James,  from  next  door,  was  at  last  admitted 
into  Nancy's  kitchen,  and  her  first  word  was,  "  I  sup- 
pose you  know  what  I  'm  come  about,  ma'am." 

f  Which  it  is  to  return  me  the  8MB  pin  you  bor- 
rowed, no  doubt,"  was  Nancy's  ingenuous  reply. 

••  Xo,  ma'ain.  But  I'll  send  my  girl  in  with  it, 
as  soon  as  she  have  cleaned  it,  you  may  depend." 

"  Thank  ye,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  again." 

"  You  're  not  afeard  I  shall  steal  it,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  La,  bless  the  woman  !  don't  fly  out  at  a  body 
like  that.     I   can't  afford  to  give  away  my 
nan." 

-pans  is  not  in  my  head." 
r  in  your  hand  neither." 

•  1  'm  come  about  my  lodger;  a  most  respectable 
man,  which  he  have  met  with  an  accident. 
I  but  go  to  put  something  away  in  the  chim- 
bley,  which  he  is  a  curious  gent,  and  has  travelled  a 
good  deal,  and  learned  the  foreign  customs,  when 
his  hand  was  caught  in  the  brick-work,  somehows, 
and  there  he  is  hard  and  fast." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  ?  "  said  Nan- 
•  the  mite,  severely. 

••  Xo,"  said  the  mite,  with  a  countenance  of  pol- 
ished granite. 

"  La,  bless  me  !  "  said  Nancy,  with  a  sudden  start, 

-,  is  she  talking  about  the  thief  as  you  and  I 

catched   putting  his   hand   through    the   wall  into 

my  room,  and  made  him  fast  again  the  policeman 

comes  round  ?  " 

"  Thief ! "  cried  Mrs.  James  :  "  no  more  a  thief 
than  I  am.  Why,  sure  you  would  n't  ever  be  so 
cruel !  O  dear  !  O  dear  !  Spite  goes  a  far  length. 
There,  take  an'  kill  me,  do,  and  then  you  '11 
be  easy  in  your  mind.  Ah,  little  my  poor  father 
thought  as  ever  I  should  come  down  to  letting 
lodgings,  and  being  maltreated  this  way  !    I  am —    ■ 

"  Who  is  a  maltreating  of  ye  ?  Why,  you're 
dreaming.     Have  a  drop  o'  gin  ?  " 

•' With  them  as  takes  the  police  to  my  lodger? 
It  would  choke  me  ! " 

"  Well,  have  a  drop,  and  we  '11  see  about  it." 

"You're  very  kind,  ma'am,  I'm  sure.  Heaven 
knows  I  need  it !  Here  's  wishing  you  a  good  hus- 
band ;  and  towards  burying  all  unkindness." 

"  Which  you  means  Grounding  of  it." 

"  Ah,  you  're  never  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  ma'am, 
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and  always  in  good  spirits.  But  your  troubles  is  to 
come.  I'm  a  widdy.  You  will  let  rae  see  what  is 
the  matter  with  my  lodger,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?     We'll  go  and  have  a  look  at  him." 

Accordingly,  the  three  women  and  the  mite  pro- 
ceeded to  the  little  room;  Nancy  turned  the  gas 
on,  and  then  they  inspected  the  imprisoned  hand. 
Mrs.  James  screamed  with  dismay,  and  Nancy  asked 
her  drily  whether  she  was  to  blame  for  seizing  a 
hand  which  had  committed  a  manifest  trespass. 

"  You  have  got  the  rest  of  his  body,"  said  she, 
"  but  this  here  hand  belongs  to  me." 

"  Lord,  ma'am,  what  could  he  take  out  of  your 
chimbley,  without  't  was  a  handful  of  soot  ?  Do, 
pray,  let  me  loose  him." 

"  Not  till  I  have  said  two  words  to  him." 

"  But  how  can  you  ?  He  is  n't  here  to  speak  to,  — 
only  a  morsel  of  him."  . 

"  I  can  go  into  your  house  and  speak  to  him." 

Mrs.  James  demurred  to  that ;  but  Nancy  stood 
firm ;  Mrs.  James  yielded.  Nancy  whispered  her 
myrmidons,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  was  standing 
by  the  prisoner,  a  reverend  person  in  dark  specta- 
cles, and  a  gray  beard,  that  created  commiseration, 
or  would  have  done  so,  but  that  this  stroke  of  ill- 
fortune  had  apparently  fallen  upon  a  great  philoso- 
pher. He  had  contrived  to  get  a  seat  under  him, 
and  was  smoking  a  pipe  with  admirable  sang-froid. 

At  sight  of  Nancy,  however,  he  made  a  slight 
motion,  as  if  he  would  not  object  to  follow  his  im- 
prisoned hand  through  the  party  wall.  It  was  only 
for  a  moment ;  the  next,  he  smoked  imperturbably. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Nancy,  "  I  hopes  you  are  com- 
fortable ?  " 

"  Thank  ye,  miss ;  yes.  I'm  at  a  double  sheet- 
anchor." 

"  Why  do  you  call  me  miss  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Because  you  are  so  young  and 
pretty." 

"  That  will  do.  I  only  wanted  to  hear  the  sound 
of  your  voice,  Joe  Wylie."  And  with  the  word  she 
snatched  his  wig  off*  with  one  hand,  and  his  beard 
with  the  other,  and  revealed  his  true  features  to  his 
astonished  landlady. 

"  There,  mum,"  said  she,  "  I  wish  you  joy  of  your 
lodger."  She  tapped  the  chimney  three  times  with 
the  poker,  and,  telling  Mr.  Wylie  she  had  a  few  words 
to  say  to  turn  in  private,  retired  for  the  present. 
Mrs.  James  sat  down  and  mourned  the  wickedness 
of  mankind,  the  loss  of  her  lodger  (who  would  now 
go  bodily  next  door  instead  of  sending  his  hand), 
and  the  better  days  she  had  by  iteration  brought 
herself  to  believe  she  had  seen. 

Wylie  soon  entered  Nancy's  house,  and  her  first 
question  was,  "  The  £2,000,  how  did  you  get  them  ?  " 

'•  No  matter  how  I  got  them,"  said  Wylie,  sulkily. 
"  What  have  you  done  with  them  ?  " 

"  Put  them  away." 

"  That  is  all  right.  I  'in  blest  if  I  did  n't  think 
they  were  gone  forever." 

"  I  wish  they  had  never  come.  Ill  gotten  money 
is  a  curse."  Then  she  taxed  him  with  scuttling  the 
Proserpine,  and  asked  him  whether  that  money  had 
not  been  the  bribe.  But  Joe  was  obdurate.  ''  I 
never  split  on  a  friend,"  said  he.  "  And  you  have 
nobody  to  blame  but  yourself,  you  would  n't  splice 
without  £2,000.  I  loved  you,  and  I  got  it  how  I 
could.  D'  ye  think  a  poor  fellow  like  me  can  make 
£2,000  in  a  voyage  by  hauling  in  ropes,  and  tying 
true-lovers'  knots  in  the  foretop." 

Nancy  had  her  answer  ready;  but  this  remem- 
brance pricked  her  own  conscience  and  paved  the 


way  to  a  reconciliation.  Nancy  had  no  high-flown 
notions.  She  loved  money,  but  it  must  be  got  with- 
out palpable  dishonesty ;  per  contra,  she  was  not 
going  to  denounce  her  sweetheart,  but  then  again  she 
would  not  marry  him  so  long  as  he  differed  with  her 
about  the  meaning  of  the  eighth  commandment. 

This  led  to  many  arguments,  some  of  them  warm, 
some  affectionate  ;  and  so  we  leave  Mr.  Wylie  under 
the  slow  but  salutary  influence  of  love  and  unpre- 
tending probity.  He  continued  to  lodge  next  door. 
Nancy  would  only  receive  him  as  a  visitor. 


CHAPTER  LXVn. 

Helen  had  complained  to  Arthur,  of  all  people, 
that  she  was  watched  and  followed ;  she  even  asked 
him  whether  that  was  not  the  act  of  some  enemy. 
Arthur  smiled,  and  said,  "  Take  my  word  for  it,  it 
is  only  some  foolish  admirer  of  your  beauty ;  he 
wants  to  know  your  habits,  in  hopes  of  falling  in 
with  you ;  you  had  better  let  me  go  out  with  you 
for  the  next  month  or  so;  that  sort  of  thing  will 
soon  die  away." 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  injudicious 
revelation,  Helen  was  watched  with  greater  skill 
and  subtlety,  and  upon  a  plan  well  calculated  to 
disarm  suspicion  ;  a  spy  watched  the  door,  and  by  a 
signal  unintelligible  to  .any  but  his  confederate, 
whom  Helen  could  not  possibly  see,  set  the  latter  on 
her  track.  They  kept  this  game  up  unobserved  for 
several  days,  but  learned  nothing,  for  Helen  was  at  a 
standstill.  At  last  they  got  caught,  and  by  a  truly  fem- 
inine stroke  of  observation.  A  showily  dressed  man 
peeped  into  a  shop  where  Helen  was  buying  gloves. 

With  one  glance  of  her  woman's  eye  she  recog- 
nized a  large  breastpin  in  the  worst  possible  taste ; 
thence  her  eye  went  up  and  recognized  the  features 
of  her  seedy  follower,  though  he  was  now  dressed  up 
to  the  nine.  She  withdrew  her  eye  directly,  com- 
pleted her  purchase,  and  went  home,  brooding  de- 
fence and  vengeance. 

That  evening  she  dined  with  a  lady  who  had  a 
large  acquaintance  with  lawyers,  and  it  so  happened 
that  Mr.  Tollemache  and  Mr.  Hennessy  were  both 
of  the  party.  Now,  when  these  gentlemen  saw  Helen 
in  full  costume,  a  queen  in  ibrm  as  well  as  face,  coro- 
neted  with  her  island  pearls,  environed  with  a  halo 
of  romance,  and  courted  by  women  as  well  as  men, 
they  looked  up  to  her  with  astonishment,  and  made 
up  to  her  in  a  very  different  style  from  that  in 
which  they  had  received  her  visit.  Tollemache  she 
received  coldly ;  he  had  defended  Robert  Penfold 
feebly,  and  she  hated  him  for  it.  Hennessy  she  re- 
ceived graciously,  and,  remembering  Robert's  pre- 
cept to  be  supple  as  a  woman,  bewitched  him.  He 
was  good-natured,  able,  and  vain.  By  eleven 
o'clock  she  had  enlisted  him  in  her  service.  When 
she  had  conquered  him,  she  said,  slyly,  "  But  I  ought 
not  to  speak  of  these  things  to  you  except  through  a 
solicitor." 

"  That  is  the  general  rule,"  said  the  learned  coun- 
sel ;  "  but  in  this  case  no  dark  body  must  come  be- 
tween me  and  the  sun." 

In  short  he  entered  into  Penfold's  case  with  such 
well-feigned  warmth,  to  please  the  beauteous  girl,  that 
at  last  she  took  him  by  the  horns  and  consulted. 

"  I  am  followed,"  said  she. 

"I  have  no  doubt  you  are  ;  and  on  a  large  scale  ; 
if  there  is  room  for  another,  I  should  be  glad  to  join 
the  train." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !     I  '11  save  you  the  trouble.     I  '11  meet 
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you  half-way.  But,  to  be  serious,  I  am  watched, 
spied,  and  followed  by  some  enemy  to  that  good 
friend  whose  sacred  cause  we  have  undertaken. 
Forgive  me  for  saying  '  we.' " 

"  I  am  too  proud  of  the  companionship  to  let  you 
off.     '  We  '  is  the  word." 

"  Then  advise  me  what  to  do.  I  want  to  retal- 
iate. I  want  to  discover  who  is  watching  me,  and 
why.     Can  you  advise  me  V     Will  you  ?  " 

The  counsel  reflected  a  moment,  and  Helen,  who 
watched  him,  remarked  the  power  that  suddenly 
came  into  his  countenance  and  brow. 

"  You  must  watch  the  spies.  I  have  influence  in 
Scotland  Yard,  and  will  get  it  done  for  you.  If 
you  went  there  yourself,  they  would  cross-examine 
you  and  decline  to  interfere.  I  '11  go  myself  for  you, 
and  put  it  in  a  certain  light.  An  able  detective 
will  call  on  you:  give  him  ten  guinea",  and  let  him 
into  your  views  in  confidence ;  then  he  will  work 
the  public  machinery  for  you." 

"  O  Mr.  Hennessy,  how  can  I  thank  you  ?  " 

"  By  succeeding.  I  hate  to  fail :  and  now  your 
cause  is  mine." 

Next  day  a  man  with  a  hooked  nose,  a  keen  black 
eye,  and  a  solitary  foible  (Mosaic),  called  on  Helen 
Rolleston,  and  told  her  he  was  to  take  her  instruc- 
tions. She  told  him  she  was  watched,  and  thought 
it  was  done  to  baffle  a  mission  she  had  underta- 
ken :  but,  having  got  so  far,  she  blushed  and  hesi- 
tated. 

"  The  more  you  tell  me,  miss,  the  more  use  I  can 
be,"  said  Mr.  Burt. 

Thus  encouraged,  and  also  remembering  Mr. 
Hennessy's  advice,  she  gave  Mr.  Burt,  as  coldly  as 
she  could,  an  outline  of  Robert  Penfold's  case,  and 
of  the  exertions  she  had  made,  and  the  small  re- 
sult. 

Burt  listened  keenly,  and  took  a  note  or  two ;  and, 
when  she  had  done,  he  told  her  something  in  re- 
turn. 

ss  Rolleston,"  said  he,  "  I  am  the  officer  that 
arre>ted  Robert  l'enfold.  It  cost  me  a  grinder,  that 
he  knocked  out." 

"  ( ),  dear ! "  said  Helen,  "  how  unfortunate  !  Then 
I  fear  I  cannot  reckon  on  your  services." 

"  Why  not,  miss  ?  What,  do  you  think  I  hold 
spite  against  a  poor  fellow  for  defending  himself? 
Besides,  Mr.  l'enfold  wrote  me  a  very  proper  note. 
Certainly  for  a  parson  the  gent  is  a  very  quick  hit- 
ter ;  but  he  wrote  very  square ;  said  he  hoped  I 
would  allow  for  the  surprise  and  the  agitation  of  an 
innocent  man ;  sent  me  two  guineas  too,  and  said  he 
would  make  it  twenty  but  he  was  poor  as  well  as 
unfortunate ;  that  letter  has  stuck  in  my  gizzard 
ever  since ;  can't  see  the  color  of  felony  in  it.  Your 
felon  is  never  in  a  fault;  and,  if  he  wears  a  good 
coat,  he  is  n't  given  to  show  fight." 

"  It.  was  very  improper  of  him  to  strike  you," 
said  Helen,  "  and  very  noble  of  you  to  forgive  it. 
Make  him  still  more  ashamed  of  it :  lay  him  under 
a  deep  obligation." 

"  If  he  is  innocent,  I'll  try  and  prove  it,"  said  the 
Detective.  He  then  asked  her  if  she  had  taken  notes. 
She  said  she  had  a  diary.  He  begged  to  see  it. 
She  felt  inclined  to  withhold  it,  because  of  the 
comments ;  but,  remembering  that  this  was  woman- 
ish, and  that  Robert's  orders  to  her  were  to  be 
manly  on  such  occasions,  she  produced  her  diary. 
Mr.  Burt  read  it  very  carefully,  and  told  her  it  was  a 
very  promising  case.  "  You  have  done  a  great  deal 
more  than  you  thought,"  he  said.  "  You  have  netted 
the  jhli." 


CHAPTER  LXVHI. 

"  I !  netted  the  fish  !  what  fish  ?  " 

u  The  man  who  forged  the  promissory  note." 

"  O  Mr.  Burt !  " 

"  The#  same  man  that  forged  the  newspaper 
extracts  to  deceive  you  forged  the  promissory  note 
years  ago,  and  the  man  who  is  setting  spies  on  you 
is  the  man  who  forged  those  extracts;  so  we  are 
sjjre  to  nail  him.  He  is  in  the  net ;  and  very  much 
to  your  credit.  Leave  the  rest  to  me.  I  '11  tell  you 
more  about  it  to-morrow.  You  must  order  your 
carriage  at  one  o'clock  to-morrow  and  drive  down 
to  Scotland  Yard  ;  go  into  the  yard,  and  you  will  see 
me ;  follow  me  without  a  word.  When  you  go 
back,  the  other  spies  will  be  so  frightened,  they  will 
go  off  to  their  employer,  and  so  we  shall  nail  him." 

Helen  complied  with  their  instructions  strictly, 
and  then  returned  home,  leaving  Mr.  Burt  to  work. 
She  had  been  home  about  half  an  hour,  when  the 
servant  brought  her  up  a  message  saying  that  a  man 
wanted  to  speak  to  her.  "  Admit  him,"  said  Helen. 
"  He  is  dressed  very  poor,  miss."  "  Never  mind  ; 
send  him  to  me."  She  was  afraid  to  reject  anybody 
now,  lest  she  might  turn  her  back  on  information. 

A  man  presented  himself  in  well-worn  clothes, 
with  a  wash-leather  face  and  close-shaven  chin  ;  a 
little  of  his  forehead  was  also  shaven.  "  Madam, 
my  name  is  Hand."  Helen  started.  "  I  have  al- 
ready had  the  honor  of  writing  to  you." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Helen,  eying  him  with  fear  and 
aversion. 

" Madam,  I  am  come  "  —  (he  hesitated)  —  "I  am 
an  unfortunate  man.  Weighed  down  by  remorse  for 
a  thoughtless  act  that  has  ruined  an  innocent  man, 
and  nearly  cost  my  worthy  employer  his  life,  I  come 
to  expiate  as  far  as  in  me  lies.  But  let  me  be  brief, 
and  hurry  over  the  tale  of  shame.  I  was  a  clerk  at 
Wardlaw's  office.  A  bill-broker  called  Adams  was 
talking  to  me  and  my  fellow-clerks,  and  boasting  that 
nobody  could  take  him  in  with  a  feigned  signature. 
Bets  were  laid  ;  our  vanity  was  irritated  by  his  pre- 
tension. It  was  my  fortune  to  overhear  my  young 
master  and  his  friend  Robert  Penfold  speak  about  a 
loan  of  two  thousand  pounds.  In  an  evil  hour  I  lis- 
tened to  the  tempter,  and  wrote  a  forged  note  for 
that  amount.  I  took  it  to  Mr.  Penfold  ;  he  pre- 
sented it  to  Adams,  and  it  was  cashed.  I  intended, 
of  course,  to  call  next  day,  and  tell  Mr.  Penfold,  and 
take  him  to  Adams,  and  restore  the  money,  and  get 
back  the  note.  It  was  not  due  for  three  months. 
Alas  !  that  very  day  it  fell  under  suspicion.  Mr. 
Penfold  was  arrested.  My  young  master  was  struck 
down  with  illness  at  his  friend's  guilt,  though  he 
never  could  be  quite  got  to  believe  it;  and  I — ^mis- 
erable coward !  —  dared  not  tell  the  truth.  Ever  since 
that  day  I  have  been  a  miserable  man.  The  other 
day  I  came  into  money,  and  left  Wardlaw's  service. 
But  I  carry  my  remorse  with  me.  Madam,  I  am 
come  to  tell  the  truth.  I  dare  not  tell  it  to  Mr. 
Wardlaw  ;  I  think  he  would  kill  me.  But  I  will 
tell  it  to  you,  and  you  can  tell  it  to  him  ;  ay,  tell  it 
to  all  the  world.  Let  my  shame  be  as  public  as  his 
whom  I  have  injured  so  deeply,  but,  Heaven  knows, 
unintentionally.     I  —  I  —  I  —  " 

Mr.  Hand  sank  all  in  a  heap  where  he  sat,  and 
could  say  no  more. 

Helen's  flesh  crawled  at  this  confession,  and  at  the 
sight  of  this  reptile  who  owned  that  he  had  de- 
stroyed Robert  Penfold  in  fear  and  cowardice.  For 
a  long  time  her  wrath  so  overpowered  all  sense  of 
pity,  that  she  sat  trembling  ;  and,  if  eyes  could  kill, 
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Mr.  Hand  would  not  have  outlived  his  confession. 
At  last  she  contrived  to  speak.  She  turned  her  head 
away  not  to  see  the  wretch,  and  said,  sternly,  — 

"  Are  you  prepared  to  make  this  statement  on 
paper,  if  called  on  ?  " 

Mr.  Hand  hesitated,  but  said  "  Yes." 
"  Then  write  down  that  Robert  PenfoTd  was  in- 
nocent, and  you  are  ready   to  prove  it  whenever 
you  may  be  called  upon." 

"  Write  that  down  ?  "  said  Hand. 

"  Unless  your  penitence  is  feigned,  you  will."   * 

"  Sooner  than  that  should  be  added  to  my  crime 
I  will  avow  all."  He  wrote  the  few  lines  she  re- 
quired. 

"  Now  your  address,  that  I  may  know  where  to 
find  you  at  a  moment's  notice."  He  wrote  "  J. 
Hand,  11  Warwick  Street,  Pimlico." 

Helen  then  dismissed  him,  and  wept  bitterly.  In 
that  condition  she  was  found  by  Arthur  Wardlaw, 
who  comforted  her,  and,  on  hearing  her  report  of 
Hand's  confession,  burst  out  into  triumph,  and  re- 
minded her  he  had  always  said  Robert  Penfold  was 
innocent.  "  My  father,"  said  he,  "  must  yield 
to  this  evidence,  and  we  will  lay  it  before  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  get  his  pardon." 

';  His  pardon !  when  he  is  innocent !  " 

"  O,  that  is  the  form,  —  only  the  form.  The  rest 
must  be  done  by  the  warm  reception  of  his  friends. 
I,  for  one,  who  all  these  years  have  maintained  his 
innocence,  will  be  the  first  to  welcome  him  to  my 
house,  an  honored  guest.  What  am  I  saying  ? 
Can  I  ?  dare  I  ?  ought  I  ?  when  my  wife  —  Ah  ! 
I  am  more  to  be  pitied  than  my  poor  friend  is  :  my 
friend,  my  rival.  Well,  I  leave  it  to  you  whether 
he  can  come  into  your  husband's  house." 

"  Never." 

"  But,  at  least,  I  can  send  the  Springbok  out,  and 
bring  him  home ;  and  that  I  will  do  without  one 
day's  delay." 

"  O  Arthur  !  "  cried  Helen,  "  you  set  me  an  ex- 
ample of  unselfishness." 

"I  do  what  I  can,"  said  Arthur.  "I  am  no  saint. 
I  hope  for  a  reward." 

Helen  sighed.     u  What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"  Have  pity  on  me  !  your  faithful  lover,  and  to 
whom  your  faith  was  plighted  before  ever  you  saw 
or  knew  my  unhappy  friend.  What  can  I  do  or 
suffer  more  than  I  have  done  and  suffered  for  you  ? 
My  sweet  Helen,  have  pity  on  me,  and  be  my  wife." 

"  I  will ;  some  day." 

"  Bless  you :  bless  you.  One  effort  more  :  what 
day  ?  " 

"  I  can't.     I  can't.     My  heart  is  dead." 

"  This  day  fortnight.  Let  me  speak  to  your 
father  :  let  him  name  the  day." 

As  she  made  no  reply,  he  kissed  her  hand  devot- 
edly, and  did  speak  to  her  father.  Sir  Edward, 
meaning  all  for  the  best,  said,  "  This  day  fortnight." 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

The  next  morning  came  the  first  wedding  pres- 
ents from  the  jubilant  bridegroom,  who  was  deter- 
mined to  advance  step  by  step,  and  give  no  breath- 
ing time.  When  Helen  saw  them  laid  out  by  her 
maid,  she  trembled  at  the  consequences  of  not  giv- 
ing^a  plump  negative  to  so  brisk  a  wooer. 

The  second  post  brought  two  letters  ;  one  of  them 
from  Mrs.  Undercliff.  The  other  contained  no 
words,  but  only  a  pearl  of  uncommon  size,  and  pear- 
shaped.   Helen  received  this  at  first  as  another  wed- 


ding present,  and  an  attempt  on  Arthur's  part  to  give 
her  a  pearl  as  large  as  those  she  had  gathered  on 
her  dear  island.  But,  looking  narrowly  at  the  ad- 
dress, she  saw  it  was  not  written  by  Arthur ;  and, 
presently,  she  was  struck  by  the  likeness  of  this 
pearl  in  shape  to  some  of  her  own.  She  got  out  her 
pearls,  laid  them  side  by  side,  and  began  to  be 
moved  exceedingly.  She  had  one  of  her  instincts, 
and  it  set  every  fibre  quivering  with  excitement. 
It  was  some  time  before  she  could  take  her  eyes  off 
the  pearls,  and  it  was  with  a  trembling  hand  she 
opened  Mrs.  UnderclifFs  letter.  That  missive  was 
not  calculated  to  calm  her.     It  ran  thus  :  — 

"  My  dear  Youxg  Lady,  —  A  person  called 
here  last  night  and  supplied  the  clew.  If  you  have 
the  courage  to  know  the  truth,  you  have  only  to  come 
here,  and  to  bring  your  diary,  and  all  the  letters  you 
have  received  from  any  person  or  persons  since  you 
landed  in  England.     1  am  yours  obediently, 

"  J  axe  Uxdercliff." 
The  courage  to  know  the  truth  ! 
This  mysterious  sentence  affected  Helen  consid- 
erably. But  her  faith  in  Robert  was  too  great  to 
be  shaken.  She  would  not  wait  for  the  canonical 
hour  at  which  young  ladies  go  out,  but  put  on  her 
bonnet  directly  after  breakfast.  Early  as  she  was,  a 
visitor  came  before  she  could  start,  —  Mr.  Burt,  the 
Defective.     She  received  him  in  the  library. 

Mr.  Burt  looked  at  her  dress  and  her  little  bag,  and 
said,  "  I  'm  very  glad  I  made  bold  to  call  so  early." 

"  Yea  have  got  information  of  importance  to  com- 
municate to  me  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,  miss " ;  and  he  took  out  his  note- 
book. a  The  person  you  are  watched  by  is  Mr. 
Arthur  Wardlaw."  The  girl  stared  at  him.  "  Both 
spies  report  to  him  twice  a  day  at  his  house  in  Rus- 
sell Square." 

"  Be  careful,  Mr.  Burt ;  this  is  a  serious  thing  to 
say,  and  may  have  serious  consequences."    , 

"  Well,  miss,  you  told  me  you  wanted  to  know 
the  truth." 

"  Of  course  I  want  to  know  the  truth." 
"  Then  the  truth  is  that  you  are  watched  by  or- 
der of  Mr.  Wardlaw." 

Burt  continued  his  report. 
"  A  shabby-like  man  called  on  you  yesterday." 
"  Yes ;  it  was  Mr.  Hand,  Mr.  Wardlaw's  clerk. 
And  O  Mr.  Burt,  that  wretched  creature  came  and 
confessed  the  truth.     It  was  he  who  forged  the  note, 
out  of  sport,  and  for  a  bet,  and  then  was  too  coward- 
ly to  own  it."     She  then  detailed  Hand's  confession. 
"  His  penitence  comes  too  late,"  said  she,  with  a 
deep  sigh. 

"  It  has  n't  come  yet,"  said  Burt,  dryly.  "  Of 
course  my  lambs  followed  the  man.  He  went  first 
to  his  employer,  and  then  he  went  home.  His  name 
is  not  Hand.  He  is  not  a  cleric  at  all,  but  a  little 
actor  at  the  Corinthian  Saloon.  Hand  is  in  Ameri- 
ca; went  three  months  ago.  I  ascertained  that 
from  another  quarter." 

"  O,  goodness  ! "  cried  Helen,  "  what  a  wretched 
world  !     I  can't  see  my  way  a  yard  for  stories." 

"  How  should  you,  miss  ?  It  is  clear  enough,  for 
all  that.  Mr.  Wardlaw  hired  this  actor  to  pass  for 
Hand,  and  tell  you  a  lie  that  he  thought  would 
please  you.' 

Helen  put  her  hand  to  her  "brow,  and  thought ; 
but  her  candid  soul  got  sadly  in  the  way  of  her 
brain.  "  Mr.  Burt,"  said  she,  "will  you  go  with  me 
to  Mr.  Undercliff,  the  Expert  ?  " 

"  With  pleasure,  ma'am ;  but  let  me  finish  my  re- 
port.    Last  night  there  was  something  new.     Your 
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house  was  watched  by  six  persons.  Two  were 
Wardlaw's,  three  were  Burt's  ;  but  the  odd  man  was 
there  on  his  own  hook  ;  and  my  men  could  not  make 
him  out  at  all ;  but  they  think  one  of  Wardkiw's 
men  knew  him  ;  for  he  went  off  to  Russell  Square  like 
the  wind,  and  brought  Mr.  Wardlaw  here  in  dis- 
guise. Now,  miss,  that  is  all ;  and  shall  I  call  a  cab, 
and  we  '11  hear  UnderclifTs  tale  ?  " 

The  cab  was  called,  and  they  went  to  Undercliff. 
On  the  way  Helen  brooded ;  but  the  Detective  eyed 
every  man  and  everything  on  the  road  with  the  ut- 
most keenness. 

Edward  Undercliff  was  at  work  at  lithographing. 
He  received  Helen  cordially,  nodded  to  Burt,  and 
said  she  could  not  have  a  better  assistant. 

He  then  laid  his  fac-simile  of  the  forged  note  on 
the  table,  with  John  Wardlaw's  genuine  writing  and 
Penfold's  indorsement.     "  Look  at  that,  Mr.  Burt." 

Burt  inspected  the  papers  keenly. 

"You  know,  Burt,  I  swore  at  Robert  Penfold's 
trial  that  he  never  wrote  that  forged  note." 

"  I  remember,"  said  Burt. 

"  The  other  day  this  lady  instructed  me  to  dis- 
cover, if  I  could,  who  did  write  the  forged  note. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  materials  she  gave  me  were 
not  sufficient.  But,  last  night,  a  young  man  dropped 
from  the  clouds,  that  I  made  sure  was  an  agent  of 
yours,  Miss  Rolleston.  Under  that  impression  I  was 
rather  unguarded]  and  I  let  him  know  how  far  we 
had  got,  and  could  get  no  farther.  '  I  think  I  can 
help  you,'  says  this  young  man,  and  puts  a  letter  on 
the  table.  M  Well,  Mr.  Burt,  a  glance  at  that  letter 
was  enough  for  me.  It  was  written  by  the  man 
who  forged  the  note." 

••  A  letter  I  "  said  Helen. 

"Yes.  I'll  put  the  letter  by  the  side  of  the 
forged  note;  and,  if  you  have  any  eye  for  writing 
at  all,  you'll  see  at  ohCfl  that  one  band  wrote  the 
forged  note  and  this  letter.  I  am  also  prepared  to 
C  that  the  letters  signed  Hand  are  forgeries  by 
the  same  person."  He  then  coolly  put  upon  the  ta- 
ble the  letter  from  Arthur  Wardlaw  that  Helen  had 
received  on  board  the  Proserpine,  and  was  proceed- 
ing to  point  out  the  many  points  of  resemblance  be- 
ll the  letter  and  the  document,  when  he  was 
npted  by  a  scream  from  Helen. 

"  Ah  !  "  she  cried,  "  he  is  here.  Only  one  man  in 
the  world  could  have  brought  that  letter.  I  left  it  on 
the  island.     Robert  is  here  :  he  gave  you  that  letter." 

"  You  arc  right,"  said  the  Expert,  "  and  what  a 
fool  I  must  be  !  I  have  no  eye  except  for  handwrit- 
ing.    He  had  a  beard  :  and  such  a  beard  !  " 

"  It  is  Robert !  "  cried  Helen,  in  raptures.  "  He 
is  come  just  in  time." 

"In  time  to  be  arrested,"  said  Burt.  "Why,  his 
time  is  not  oat.     He  '11  get  into  a  trouble  again." 

"  O,  Heaven  forbid  I  cried  Helen,  and  turned  so 
faint  she  had  to  be  laid  back  on  a  chair,  and  salts 
applied  to  her  nostrils. 

She  soon  came  to,  and  cried  and  trembled,  but 
prepared  to  defend  her  Robert  with  all  a  woman's 
wit.  Burt  and  Undercliff  were  conversing  in  a  low 
voice,  and  Burt  was  saying  he  felt  sure  Wardlaw's 
spies  had  detected  Robert  Penfold,  and  that  Robert 
would  be  arrested  and  put  into  prison  as  a  runaway 
convict.  "  Go  to  Scotland  Yard  this  minute,  Mr. 
Burt,"  said  Helen,  eagerlv. 

"  What  for  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  must  take  the  commission  to  arrest 
him.     You  are  our  friend." 

Burt  slapped  his  thigh  with  delight. 

"  That  is  first-rate,  miss,"  said  he  :  "I  '11  take  the 


real  felon  first,  you  may  depend.  Now,  Mr.  Under- 
cliff, write  your  report,  and  hand  it  to  Miss  Helen 
with  fac-similes.  It  will  do  no  harm  If  you  make  a 
declaration  to  the  same  effect  before  a  magistrate. 
You,  Miss  Rolleston,  keep  yourself  disengaged,  and 
please  don't  go  out.  You  will  very  likely  hear  from 
me  again  to-day." 

He  drove  off,  and  Helen,  though  still  greatly 
agitated  by  Robert's  danger  and  the  sense  of  his 
presence,  now  sat  down,  trembling  a  little,  and 
compared  Arthur's  letter  with  the  forged  document. 
The  effect  of  this  comparison  was  irresistible.  The 
Expert,  however,  asked  her  for  some  letter  of 
Arthur's  that  had  never  passed  through  Robert  Pen- 
fold's  hands.  She  gave  him  the  short  note  in  which 
he  used  the  very  words,  Robert  Penfold.  He  said 
he  would  make  that  note  the  basis  of  his  report. 

While  he  was  writing  it,  Mrs.  Undercliff  came 
in,  and  Helen  t#ld  her  all.  She  said,  "  I  came  to 
the  same  conclusion  long  ago ;  but  when  you  said 
he  was  to  be  your  husband  — " 

"  Ah,"  said  Helen,  "  we  women  are  poor  crea- 
tures ;  we  can  always  find  some  reason  for  running 
away  from  the  truth.  Now  explain  about  the 
prayer-book." 

'•  Well,  miss,  I  felt  sure  he  would  steal  it,  so  I 
made  Ned  produce  a  fac-simile.  And  he  did  steal 
it.  What  you  got  back  was  your  mother's  prayer- 
book.     Of  course  I  took  care  of  that." 

t "  O  Mrs.  Undercliff,"   cried  Helen,  "  do  let  me 
kiss  you." 

Then  they  had  a  nice  little  cry  together,  and,  by 
the  time  they  had  done,  the  report  was  ready  in 
duplicate. 

"  I  '11  declare  this  before  a  magistrate,"  said  the 
Expert,  "  and  then  I  '11  send  it  you." 

At  four  o'clock  of  this  eventful  day,  Helen  got  a 
message  from  Burt  to  say  that  he  had  orders  to  ar- 
rest Robert  Penfold,  and  that  she  must  wear  a 
matk,  .;;:  1  ask  Mr.  Wardlaw  to  meet  her  at  old  Mr. 
Penfold's  at  nine  o'clock.  But  she  herself  must  be 
at  half-past  eight,  without  fail,  and  bring  Un- 
derclilfs  deelaration  and  report  with  her,  and  the 
prayer-book,  etc. 

Accordingly,  Helen  went  down  to  old  Mr.  Pen- 
fold's  at  half-past  eight,  and  was  received  by  Nancy 
Rouse,  and  ushered  into  Mr.  Penfold's  room ;  that  is 
to  say,  Nancy  held  the  door  open,  and,  on  her  enter- 
ing the  room,  shut  it  sharply  and  ran  down  stairs. 

Helen  entered  the  room  ;  a  man  rose  directly, 
and  came  to  her ;  but  it  was  not  Michael  Penfold,  — 
it  was  Robert.  A  faint  scream,  a  heavenly  sigh, 
and  her  hoad  was  on  his  shoulder,  and  her  arm 
round  his  neck,  and  both  their  hearts  panting  as 
they  gazed,  and  then  clung  to  each  other,  and  then 
gazed  again  with  love  unutterable.  After  a  while 
they  got  sufficient  composure  to  sit  down  hand  in 
hand  and  compare  notes.  And  Helen  showed  him 
their  weapons  of  defence,  the  prayer-book,  the  Ex- 
pert's report,  etc. 

A  discreet  tap  was  heard  at  the  door.  It  was 
Nancy  Rouse.  On  being  invited  to  enter,  she  came 
in,  and  said,  "  O  Miss  Helen,  I  've  got  a  penitent 
outside,  which  he  done  it  for  love  of  me,  and  now 
he  '11  make  a  clean  breast,  and  the  fault  was  partly 
mine.     Come  in,  Joe,  and  speak  for  yourself." 

On  this,  Joe  Wylie  came  in,  hanging  his  head 
piteously. 

"  She  is  right,  sir,"  said  he ;  "I 'm  come  to  ask 
your  pardon  and  the  lady's.  Not  as  I  ever  meant 
you  any  harm ;  but  to  destroy  the  ship,  it  was  a  bad 
act,  and  I  've  never  throve  since.    Nance,  she  have 
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got  the  money.  I  '11  give  it  back  to  the  underwrit- 
ers ;  and,  if  you  and  the  lady  will  forgive  a  poor 
fellow  that  was  tempted  with  love  and  money,  why 
I  '11  stand  to  the  truth  for  you,  though  it 's  a  bitter 
pill." 

"  I  forgive  you,"  said  Robert ;  "  and  I  accept  your 
offer  to  serve  me." 

"  And  so  do  I,"  said  Helen.  "  Indeed,  it  is  not 
us  you  have  wronged.  But  O,  I  am  glad,  for 
Xancv's  sake,  that  you  repent." 

u  Miss,  I  '11  go  through  fire  and  water  for  you," 
said  Wylie,  lifting  up  his  head. 

Here  old  Michael  came  in  to  say  that  Arthur 
Wardlaw  was  at  the  door,  with  a  policeman. 

"  Show  him  in,"  said  Robert. 

"  O  no,  Robert ! "  said  Helen.  "  He  fills  me 
with  horror." 

"  Show  him  in,"  said  Robert,  gently.  "  Sit  down, 
all  of  you."  _ 

Now  Burt  had  not  told  Arthur  who  was  in  the 
house,  so  he  came,  rather  uneasy  in  his  mind,  but 
still  expecting  only  to  see  Helen. 

Robert  Penfold  told  Helen  to  face  the  door,  and 
the  rest  to  sit  back ;  and  this  arrangement  had  not 
been  effected  one  second,  when  Arthur  came  in, 
with  a  lover's  look,  and,  taking  two  steps  into  the 
room,  saw  the  three  men  waiting  to  receive  him. 
At  sight  of  Penfold,  he  started,  and  turned  pale  as 
ashes ;  but,  recovering  himself,  said :  "  My  dearest 
Helen,  this  is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure.  You 
will  reconcile  me  to  one  whose  worth  and  innocence 
I  never  doubted,  and  tell  him  I  have  had  some  little 
hand  in  clearing  him."  His  effrontery  was  received 
in  dead  silence.  This  struck  cold  to  his  bones,  and, 
being  naturally  weak,  he  got  violent.  He  said, 
"  Allow  me  to  send  a  message  to  my  servant" 

He  then  tore  a  leaf  out  of  his  memorandum-book, 
wrote  on  it,  "  Robert  Penfold  is  here ;  arrest  him 
directly,  and  take  him  away,"  and,  enclosing  this 
in  an  envelope,  sent  it  out  to  Burt  by  Nancy. 

Helen   seated   herself    quietly,    and  said,    "  Mr. 
Wardlaw,  when  did  Mr.  Hand  go  to  America  ?  " 
Arthur  stammered  out, "  I  don't  know  the  exact  date." 

"  Two  or  three  months  ago  ?  " 
'   "  Yes." 

"  Then  the  person  you  sent  to  me  to  tell  me  that 
falsehood  was  not  Mr.  Hand  ?  " 

'•  I  sent  nobody." 

"  O,  for  shame  !  —  for  shame  !  Why  have  you 
set  spies  ?  Why  did  you  make  away  with  my  prayer- 
book  ;  —  or  what  you  thought  was  my  prayer-book  V 
Here  is  my  prayer-book,  that  proves  you  had  the 
Proserpine  destroyed ;  and  I  should  have  lost  my  life 
but  for  another,  whom  you  had  done  your  best  to  de- 
stroy.    Look  Robert  Penfold  in  the  face,  if  you  can." 

Arthur's  eyes  began  to  waver.  "  I  can,"  said  he. 
"  I  never  wronged  him.  I  always  lamented  his  mis- 
fortune." 

"  You  were  not  the  cause  ?." 

"  Never !  —  so  help  me  Heaven !  " 

"  Monster  ! "  said  Helen,  turning  away  in  con- 
tempt and  horror. 

"  O,  that  is  it,  —  is  it  ?  "  said  Arthur,  wildly.  "  You 

break  faith  with  me  for  him  ?     You  insult  me  for 

I   must  bear  anything  from  you,  for  I  love 

you ;  but,  at  least,  I  will  sweep  him  out  of  the  path." 

He  ran  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  there  was  Burt, 
listening.     "  Are  you  an  officer  ?  " 

«Y 

"  Then  arrest  that  man  this  moment :  he  is  Robert 
Penfold,  a  convict  returned  before  his  time." 

Burt  came  into  the  room,  locked  the  door,  and  put 


the  key  in  his  pocket.  "  Well,  sir,"  said  he  to  Rob- 
ert Penfold,  "  I  know  you  are  a  quick  hitter.  Don't 
let  us  have  a  row  over  it  this  time.  If  you  have  got 
anything  to  say,  say  it  quiet  and  comfortable." 

"  I  will  go  with  you  on  one  condition,"  said  Robert. 
"  You  must  take  the  felon  as  well  as  the  martyr. 
This  is  the  felon,"  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  Arthur's 
shoulder,  who  cowered  under  the  touch  at  first,  but 
soon  began  to  act  violent  indignation. 

"  Take  the  ruffian  away  at  once,"  he  cried. 

"  What,  before  I  hear  what  he  has  got  to  say." 

"  Would  you  listen  to  him  against  a  merchant  of  the 
city  of  London,  a  man  of  unblemished  reputation." 

"  Well,  sir,  you  see  we  have  got  a  hint  that  you 
were  concerned  in  scuttling  a  ship ;  and  that  is  a 
felony.  So  I  think  I  '11  just  hear  what  he  has  got 
to  say.  You  need  not  fear  any  man's  tongue  if  you 
are  innocent." 

"  Sit  down,  if  you  please,  and  examine  these  doc- 
uments," said  Robert  Penfold.  "  As  to  the  scuttling 
of  the  ship,  here  is  the  deposition  of  two  seamen, 
taken  on  their  death-bed,  and  witnessed  by  Miss 
Rolleston  and  myself." 

"  And  that  book  he  tried  to  steal,"  said  Helen. 

Robert  continued :  "  And  here  is  Undercliff's  fac- 
simile of  the  forged  note.  Here  are  specimens  of 
Arthur  Wardlaw's  handwriting,  and  here  is  Under- 
cliff's report" 

The  Detective  ran  his  eye  hastily  over  the  report, 
which  we  slightly  condense. 

On  comparing  the  forged  note  with  genuine 
specimens  of  John  Wardlaw's  handwriting,  no  less 
than  twelve  deviations  from  his  habits  of  writing 
strike  the  eye ;  and  every  one  of  these  twelve 
deviations  is  a  deviation  into  a  habit  of  Arthur 
Wardlaw,  which  is  s/a.  amount  of  demonstration 
rarely  attained  in  cases  of  forgery. 

1.  The  capital  L.  —  Compare  in  London 
(forged  note)  with  the  same*  letter  in  London  in 
Wardlaw's  letter. 

2.  The  capital  D.  —  Compare  this  letter  in 
"  Date,"  with  the  same  letter  in  "  Dearest." 

3.  The  capital  T.  —  Compare  it  in  "  Two " 
and  "  Toilemache." 

4.  The  word  "  To ;  "  see  "  To  pay,"  in  forged 
note  and  third  line  of  ietter. 

5.  Small  "  o "  formed  with  a  loop  in  the  up- 
stroke. 

6.  The  manner  of  finishing  the  letter  "  v." 

7.  Ditto  the  letter  "  w." 

8.  The  imperfect  formation  of  the  small  "  a." 
This  and  the  looped  "  o  "  run  through  the  forged 
note  and  Arthur  Wardlaw's  letter,  and  are  habits 
entirely  foreign  to  the  style  of  John  Wardlaw. 

9.  See  the  "  th  "  in  connection. 

10.  Ditto  the  "  of"  in  connection. 

11.  The  incautious  use  of  the  Greek  e.  John 
Wardlaw  never  uses  this  c.  Arthur  Wardlaw 
never  uses  any  other,  apparently.  The  writer  of 
the  forged  note  began  right,  but  at  the  word  Robert 
Penfold  glided  insensibly  into  his  Greek  e,  and 
maintained  it  to  the  end  of  the  forgery.  This  looks 
as  if  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  those  two  words. 

1 2.  Compare  the  words  "  Robert  Penfold  "  in  the 
forged  document  with  the  same  words  in  the  letter. 
The  similarity  is  so  striking,  that,  on  these  two 
words  alone,  the  writer  could  be  identified  beyond 
a  doubt. 

13.  Great  pains  were  taken  with  the  signature,  and 
it  is  like  John  Wardlaw's  writing  on  the  surface  ;  but 
go  below  the  surface,  and  it  is  all  Arthur  Wardlaw. 

The  looped  o,  the  small  r,  the  1  dropping  below 
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the  d,  the  open  a,  are  all  Arthur  Wardlaw's.  The 
open  loop  of  the  final  w  is  a  still  bolder  deviation 
into  A.  W.'s  own  hand.  The  final  flourish  is  a  curi- 
ous mistake.  It  is  executed  with  skill  and  freedom  ; 
but  the  writer  has  made  the  lower  line  the  thick 
one.     Yet  John  Wardlaw  never  does  this. 

How  was  the  deviation  caused  ?  Examine  the 
final  flourish  in  Arthur  Wardlaw's  signature.  It 
contains  one  stroke  only,  but  then  that  stroke  is  a 
thick  one.  He  thought  he  had  only  to  prolong  his 
own  stroke  and  bring  it  round.  He  did  this  ex- 
tremely well,  but  missed  the  deeper  characteristic, 
—  the  thick  upper  stroke.  This  is  proof  of  a  high 
character:  and  altogether  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
testify  upon  oath  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  to 
Miss  Rolleston,  who  signs  himself  Arthur  Wardlaw, 
is  the  person  who  forged  the  promissory  note. 

To  these  twelve  proofs  one  more  was  now  added. 
Arthur  Wardlaw  rose,  and,  with  his  knees  knock- 
ing together,  said,  "  Don't  arrest  him,  Burt ;  let 
him  go." 

"  Don't  let  him  go,"  cried  old  Penfold.  "  A  vil- 
lain !  I  have  got  the  number  of  the  notes  from 
Benson.  I  can  prove  he  bribed  this  poor  man  to 
destroy  the  ship.  Don't  let  him  go.  He  has  ruined 
my  poor  boy." 

At  this  Arthur  Wardlaw  began  to  shriek  for 
mercy.  "  O  Mr.  Penfold,"  said  he,  "you  are  a 
father,  and  hate  me.  But  think  of  my  father.  I'll 
say  anything,  do  anything.  1 11  clear  Robert  Penfold 
at  my  own  expense.  I  have  lost  her.  She  loathes 
me  now.  Have  mercy  on  me,  and  let  me  leave  the 
country  !  "  He  cringed  and  crawled  so  that  he  dis- 
armed anger,  and  substituted  contempt. 

"  Ay,"  said  Burt.  "  He  don't  hit  like  you,  Mr. 
Penfold  ;  this  is  a  chap  that  ought  to  have  been  in 
Newgate  long  ago.  But  take  my  advice  ;  make 
him  clear  you  on  paper,  and  then  let  him  go.  I  '11 
go  down  stairs  awhile.  I  must  n't  take  part  in  com- 
pounding a  felony." 

"  C)  yes,  Robert,"  said  Helen,  "  for  his  father's 
sake." 

"  Wry  well,"  said  Robert.  "  Now  then,  reptile, 
take  the  pen,  and  write  in  your  own  hand,  if  you 
can." 

He  took  the  pen,  and  wrote  to  dictation  :  — 

"  I,  Arthur  Wardlaw,  confess  that  I  forged  the 

Promissory  note  for  £  2,000,  and  sent  it  to  Robert 
'enfold,  and  that  £  1,400  of  it  was  to  be  tor  my  own 
use,  and  to  pay  my  Oxford  debts.  And  I  confess 
that  I  bribed  Wylie  to  scuttle  the  ship  Proserpine 
in  order  to  cheat  the-underwriters." 

Penfold  then  turned  to  Wylie,  and  asked  him  the 
true  motive  of  this  fraud. 

"  Why,  the  gold  was  aboard  the  Shannon,"  said 
Wylie  ;  M  I  played  hanky  panky  with  the  metals  in 
White's  store." 

"  Put  that  down,"  said  Penfold.     "  Now  go  on." 

"  Make  a  clean  breast,"  said  Wylie.  "  I  have. 
Say  as  how  you  cooked  the  Proserpine's  log,  and 
forged  Hiram  Hudson's  writing." 

"  And  the  newspaper  extracts  you  sent  me,"  said 
Helen,  "  and  the  letters  from  Mr.  Hand." 

Arthur  groaned.    "  Must  I  tell  all  that  ?  "  said  he. 

u  Every  word,  or  be  indicted,"  said  Robert  Pen- 
iold,  sternly. 

He  wrote  it  all  down,  and  then  sat  staring  stu- 
pidly. And  the  next  thing  was,  he  gave  a  loud 
shriek,  and  fell  on  the  floor  in  a  fit.  They  sprinkled 
water  over  him,  and  Burt  conveyed  him  home  in 
a  cab,  advising  him  to  leave  the  country,  but  at  the 
same  time  promising  him  not  to  exasperate  those  he 


had  wronged  so  deeply,  but  rather  to  moderate  them, 
if  required.     Then  he  gave  Burt  fifty  guineas. 

Robert  Penfold,  at  Helen's  request,  went  with 
her  to  Mr.  Hennessy,  and  with  the  proofs  of  Ar- 
thur's guilt  and  Robert's  innocence ;  and  he  under- 
took that  the  matter  should  go  in  proper  form  be- 
fore the  Secretary  of  State.  But,  somehow,  it  trans- 
pired that  the  Proserpine  had  been  scuttled,  and 
several  of  the  underwriters  wrote  to  the  Wardlaws 
to  threaten  proceedings.  Wardlaw  senior  returned 
but  one  answer  to  these  gentlemen:  "Bring  your 
proofs  to  me  at  my  place  of  business  next  Monday 
at  twelve,  and  let  me  judge  the  case,  before  you  go 
elsewhere." 

"  That  is  high  and  mighty,"  said  one  or  two ;  but 
they  conferred,  and  agreed  to  these  terms,  so  high 
stood  the  old  merchant's  name. 

They  came ;  they  were  received  with  stiff  cour- 
tesy. The  deposition  of  Cooper  and  Welch  was 
produced,  and  Wylie,  kept  up  to  the  mark  by 
Nancy,  told  the  truth,  and  laid  his  two  thousand 
pounds  intact  down  on  the  table.  "  Now  that  is  off 
my  stomach,"  said  he,  "  and  I  'm  a  man  again." 

••  A  v.  and  I  '11  marry  you  next  week,"  said  Nancy. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  old  Wardlaw,  "my 
course  seems  very  clear.  .  I  will  undo  the  whole  trans- 
action, and  return  you  your  money  less  the  premiums, 
but  plus  five  per  cent  interest."  And  this  he  did 
on  the  spot,  for  the  firm  was  richer  than  ever. 

When  they  were  gone,  Robert  Penfold  came  in, 
and  said,  "I  hear,  sir,  you  devote  this  day  to  repair- 
ing the  wrongs  done  by  your  firm  :  What  can  you 
do  for  me  ?  "  He  laid  a  copy  pf  Arthur's  confession 
before  him. 

The  old  man  winced  a  moment  where  he  sat,  and 
the  iron  passed  through  his  soul.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  he  could  speak.  At  last  he  said,  "  This 
wrong  is  irreparable,  I  fear." 

Robert  said  nothing.  Sore  as  his  own  heart  was, 
he  was  not  the  one  to  strike  a  grand  old  man,  strug- 
gling so  bravely  against  dishonor. 

Wardlaw  senior  touched  his  hand-bell. 

"  Request  Mr.  Penfold  to  step  this  way." 

Michael  Penfold  came. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  old  merchant,  "  the  house 
of  Wardlaw  exists  no  more.  It  was  built  on  hones- 
ty, and  cannot  survive  a  fraud.  Wardlaw  and  Son 
were  partners  at  will.  I  had  decided  to  dissolve 
that  partnership,  wind  up  the  accounts,  and  put  up 
the  shutters.  But  now,  if  you  like,  I  will  value  the 
effects,  and  hand  the  business  over  to  Penfold  and 
Son  on  easy  terms.  Robert  Penfold  has  been  ac- 
cused of  forging  John  Wardlaw's  name  ;  to  prove 
this  was  a  calumny,  I  put  Penfold  over  my  door 
instead  of  Wardlaw.  The  city  of  London  will  un- 
derstand that,  gentlemen,  believe  me." 

"Mr.  Wardlaw,"  said  Robert,  "you  are  a  just, 
a  noble  —  "     He  could  say  no  more. 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  Michael,  "  if  the  young  gentle- 
man had  only  been  like  you  !  " 

"  Mention  his  name  no  more  to  me.  His  crime 
and  his  punishment  have  killed  me." 

"  O,"  said  Robert,  hastily,  "  he  shall  not  be 
punished,  for  your  sake." 

"  Not  be  punished  ?  It  is  not  in  your  hands  to* 
decide.     God  has  punished  him.     He  is  insane." 

"  Good  Heavens  ! " 

"  Quite  mad  ;  —  quite  mad.  Gentlemen,  I  can  no 
longer  support  this  interview.  Send  me  your  so- 
licitor's address;  the  deeds  shall  be  prepared.  I 
wish  the  new  firm  success.  Probity  is  the  road 
to  it.     Good  day." 
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He  wound  up  the  affairs,  had  his  name  and  Ar- 
thur's painted  out  at  his  own  expense,  and  directed 
the  painters  to  paint  the  Penfolds'  in  at  theirs  ;  went 
home  to  Elm  Trees,  and  died  in  three  days.  He 
died  lamented  and  honored,  and  Robert  Penfold 
was  much  affected.  He  got  it  into  his  head  that  he 
had  killed  him  with  Arthur's-  confession,  putting  it 
before  him  so  suddenljr.  "  I  have  forgotten  who  said 
'  Vengeance  is  mine,'  "  said  Robert  Penfold. 

The  merchant  priest  left  the  office  to  be  conducted 
by  his  father  ;  he  used  the  credit  of  the  new  firm  to 
purchase  a  living  in  the  Vale  of  Kent ;  and  thither 
he  retired,  grateful  to  Providence,  but  not  easy  in 
his  conscience:  He  now  accused  himself  of  having 
often  distrusted  God,  and  seen  his  fellow-creatures 
in  too  dark  a  light.  He  turned  towards  religion 
and  the  care  of  souls. 

Past  suffering  enlightens  a  man,  and  makes  him 
tender ;  and  people  soon  began  to  walk  and  drive 
considerable  distances  to  hear  the  new  vicar.  He 
had  a  lake  with  a  peninsula,  the  shape  of  which  he 
altered,  at  a  great  expense,  as  soon  as  he  came 
there.  He  wrote  to  Helen  every  day,  and  she  to 
him.  Neither  could  do  anything  con  amore  till  the 
post  came  in. 

One  afternoon,  as  he  was  preaching  with  great 
unction,  he  saw  a  long  puritanical  face  looking  up 
at  him  with  a  droll  expression  of  amazement  and 
half  irony-  The  stranger  called  on  him,  and  began 
at  once,  "  "YVal,  parson,  you  are  a  buster,  you  air. 
You  ginn  it  us  hot,  —  you  did.  I  'm  darned  if  I  ain't 
kinder  ashamed  to  talk  of  this  world's  goods  to  a  saint 
upon  airth  like  you. ,  But  I  never  knowed  a  parson 
yet  as  couldn't  collar  the  dollars." 

After  this  preamble  he  announced  that  he  had 
got  a  lease  of  the  island  from  Chili,  dug  a  lot  of 
silver  plate  out  of  the  galleon,  sold  ten  tons  of  choice 
coral,  and  a  ship-load  of  cassia  and  cocoa-nuts. 
He  had  then  disposed  of  his  lease  to  a  Californian 
Company  (or  a  large  sum.  And  his  partner's  share 
of  net  profits  came  to  17,247/.  13s.  Z\d.,  which  sum 
he  had  paid  to  Michael,  for  Robert,  Penfold  on 
drafts  on  Baring,  at  thirty  days  after  sight. 

Robert  shook  his  hand,  and  thanked  him  sincerely 
for  his  ability  and  probity.  He  stayed  that  night  at 
the  Vicarage,  and  by  that  means  fell  in  with  an- 
other acquaintance.  General  Rolleston  and  his 
daughter  drove  down  to  see  the  Parsonage.  Helen 
wanted  to  surprise  Robert ;  and,  as  often  happens, 
she  surprised  herself.  She  made  him  show  her 
everything .;  and  so  he  took  her  on  to  his  peninsula. 
Lo  !  the  edges  of  it  had  been  cut  and  altered,  so  that 
it  presented  a  miniature  copy  of  Godsend  Island. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  this,  Helen  turned  round  with 
a  sudden  cry  of  love,  "  0  Robert ! "  and  the  lovers 
were  in  each  other's  arms. 

"  What  could  any  other  man  ever  be  to  me  ?  " 

"And  what  could  any  other  woman  ever  be  to 
me?" 

They  knew  that  before.  But  this  miniature  is- 
land made  them  speak  out  and  say  it.  The  wed- 
ding day  was  fixed  before  she  left. 

Her  Majesty  pardoned  this  scholar,  hero,  and 
worthy,  the  crime  he  had  never  committed. 

Nancy  Rouse  took  the  penitent  Wylie  without  the 
£2,000.  But  old  Penfold,  who  knew  the  whole 
story,  lent  the  money  at  three  per  cent;  so  the 
Wylies  pay  a  groundrent  of  £60  a  year  for  a 
property  which,  by  Mrs.  Wylie's  industry  and  judg- 
ment, is  worth  at  least  £  400.  She  pays  this  very 
cheerfully,  and  appeals  to  Joe  whether  that  is  not 
better  than  the  other  way. 


" Why,  Joe,"  says  she,  "to  a  woman  like'  me, 
that 's  afoot  all  day,  't  is  worth  sixty  pounds  a  year 
to  be  a  good  sleeper ;  and  I  should  n't  be  that  if  I 
had  wronged  my  neighbor." 

Arthur  Wardlaw  is  in  a  private  lunatic  asylum, 
and  is  taken  great  care  of.  In  his  lucid  intervals 
he  suffers  horrible  distress  of  mind ;  but,  though  sad 
to  see,  these  agonies  furnish  the  one  hope  of  his 
ultimate  recovery.  When  not  troubled  by  these 
returns  of  reason,  he  is  contented  enough.  His 
favorite  employment  is  to  get  Mr.  UnderclifTs  fac- 
similes, and  to  write  love-letters  to  Helen  Rolles- 
ton which  are  duly  deposited  in  the  post-office  of 
the  establishment.  These  letters  are  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Charles  L,  Parli,  Lord  Bacon,  Alexander 
Pope,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Nelson,  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
Addison,  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  so  on. 
And,  strange  to  say,  the  Greek  e  never  appears  in 
any  of  them.  They  are  admirably  like,  though,  of 
course,  the  matter  is  not  always  equally  consistent 
with  the  characters  of  those  personages. 

Helen  Rolleston  married  Robert  Penfold.  On 
the  wedding-day,  the  presents  were  laid  out,  and 
amongst  them  there  was  a  silver-box  encrusted 
with  coral.  Female  curiosity  demanded  that  this 
box  should  be  opened.  Helen  objected,  but  her 
bridesmaids  rebelled;  the  whole  company  sided 
with  them,  and  Robert  smiled  a  careless  assent. 
A  blacksmith  and  carpenter  were  both  enlisted, 
and  with  infinite  difficulty  the  poor  box  was  riven 
open. 

Inside  was  another  box,  locked,  but  with  no  key. 
That  was  opened  with  comparative  ease,  and  then 
handed  to  the  bride.  It  contained  nothing  but 
Papal  indulgences  and  rough  stones,  and  fair  throats 
were  opened  in  some  disappointment. 

A  lady,  however,  of  more  experience,  examined 
the  contents,  and  said,  that,  in  her  opinion,  many 
of  them  were  uncut  gems  of  great  price ;  there  were 
certainly  a  quantity  of  jaspers  and  bloodstones,  and 
others  of  no  value  at  all.  "  But  look  at  these  two 
pearl-shaped  diamonds,"  said  she ;  "  why,  they  are  a 
little  fortune !  and,  Oh ! "  The  stone  that-  struck 
this  fair  creature  dumb  was  a  rough  ruby  as  big  as 
a  blackbird's  egg,  and  of  amazing  depth  and  fire. 
"No  lady  in  England,"  said  she,  "has  a  ruby  to 
compare  with  this." 

The  information  proved  correct.  The  box  fur- 
nished Helen  with  diamonds  and  emeralds  of  great 
thickness  and  quality.  But  the  huge  ruby  placed 
her  on  a  level  with  sovereigns.  She  wears  it  now 
and  then  in  London,  but  not  often.  It  attracts  too 
much  attention,  blazing  on  her  fair  forehead  like  a 
star,  and  eclipses  everything. 

Well,  what  her  ruby  is  amongst  stones  she  is  amongst 
wives.  And  he  is  worthy  of  her.  Through  much 
injustice,  suffering,  danger,  and  trouble,  they  have 
passed  to  health,  happiness,  and  peace,  and  that  en- 
tire union  of  two  noble  hearts,  in  loyal  friendship 
and  wedded  love,  which  is  the  truest  bliss  this  earth 
affords. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  MORE  UNIVERSITIES. 

BY  PEOF.  SEKLET,  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LOXDOX. 

It  must  often  strike  people  as  strange  that  there 
should  be  only  three  —  or  say  four  —  universities 
for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales.  The  number 
seems  small  compared  with  the  number  of  universi- 
ties in  countries  not  very  remarkable  for  learning 
or  culture.  Italy,  for  example,  according  to  Mr. 
Arnold,  has  fifteen.     It  seems  small,  too,  when  we 
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remember  that  the  Scotch,  with  a  seventh   of  the 
population,  have  four. 

But  probably  most  people  to  whom  this  thought 
occurs  refrain  from  drawing  any  conclusion  from 
it.  They  see  that  there  may  be  other  considerations 
which  might  render  it  unimportant.  The  greatness 
and  wealth  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  may  make 
them  equivalent  to  twice  the  number  of  foreign  or 
Scotch  universities.  Perhaps,  too,  our  magnificent 
public  schools  may  do  much  of  the  work  which 
would  otherwise  be  done  by  universities.  And  as 
the  London  University  admits  to  its  examinations 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  as  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have  established  special  machinery 
for  examining,  in  all  the  great  towns,  all  who 
choose  to  present  themselves,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
mere  number  of  our  universities,  taken  by  itself,  may 
chance  to  be  a  very  unimportant  question.  Wheth- 
er or  not  we  ought  to  have  a  larger  number  will  de- 
pend upon  the  precise  nature  of  the  work  for  which 
universities  are  required,  and  few  people  have  a  dis- 
tinct notion  what  this  is.  • 

Let  me  propose  the  question,  What  is  a  univer- 
sity ?  If  every  one  were  required  to  give  an  answer, 
I  believe  the  answer  of  the  greatest  number  would 
be  found  to  be  this :  When  there  are  a  number  of 
colleges  in  the  same  town,  all  of  them  taken  together, 
particularly  when  they  act  in  common,  make  the 
university.  For  example,  all  the  colleges  in  Oxford 
taken  together  are  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
this  is  shown  from  the  obvious  etymology  of  the 
word.  But  the  obvious  etymology,  as  not  unfre- 
quently  happens,  is  a  totally  false  etymology;  and 
there  is  this  further  objection  to  the  view  just  stated, 
that,  though  it  happens  to  suit  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, it  suits  no  other  universities.  The  foreign 
and  Scotch  universities  are  not  aggregates  of  col- 
leges, and,  in  fact,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  them- 
selves were  not  so  originally. 

Others  think  of  a  university  as  a  place  where 
I  prizes  are  given  for  learning.  To  them 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  nothing  but  huge  alms- 
houses,—  great  charitable  foundations,  —  the  condi- 
tion of  eligibility  to  which  is  a  certain  amount  of 
learning.  I  have  heard  university  reform  dis< 
as  if  the  only  question  involved  in  it  was  the  just 
distribution  of  these  pensions,  and  as  if  when  all 
unjust  restrictions  were  removed,  and  the  race  for 
fellowships  and  scholarships  made  perfectly  equal  to 
all  comers,  the  university  would  then  of  necessity 
be  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  But  this  notion,  too, 
will  be  corrected  by  looking  abroad.  In  most  of 
the  universities  of  the  world  such  pensions  do  not 
exist,  or  do  not  exist  in  any  great  quantity.  Such 
artificial  prizes  for  learning  do  not  enter  into  the 
original  plan  of  a  university,  and  it  is  a  question 
how  for  it  was  wise  to  introduce  them.  Most 
universities  consist  not  of  fellows  rewarded  for  being 
learned,  but  of  teachers  paid  for  teaching. 

Another  popular  view  of  universities  is  that  they 
are  places  where  great  competitions  go  on,  and  clev- 
er young  men  win  great  distinctions,  Senior  Wran- 
glerships,  Smith's  Prizes,  &c.  This  view  supposes 
the  school,  with  all  its  prizes  and  emulations,  to  be 
repeated  in  the  university,  with  only  the  difference 
that  the  competitors  are  older  and  the  standard  of 
merit  higher.  But  this  again  is  an  English  notion. 
The  foreign  universities  attach  little  importance  to 
examinations ;  and  they  have  invented  for  the 
English  universities  the  nickname  of  "high  gram- 
mar-schools"—  hauts  lycees ;  verldngerte  gymnasien. 

Thus  the  popular  notion  of  a  university  is  formed 


by  abstracting  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  features 
from  the  English  universities ;  but  it  so  happens  that 
these  features  are  not  those  which  they  have  as  uni- 
versities, but  special  English  peculiarities.  It  hap- 
pens, further,  that  it  is  at  least  an  open  question 
whether  these  peculiarities  of  the  English  universi- 
ties are  not  unfortunate  ones,  or  at  least  whether 
their  great  prominence  in  those  universities  is  not 
unfortunate.  Suppose  the  colleges,  the  fellowships 
and  scholarships,  and  the  examinations  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  abolished  to-morrow ;  to  the  popular 
apprehension  this  would  be  the  abolition  of  the 
universities.  I  niyself  should  regard  it  as  an 
extreme  measure  ;  I  am  far  from  recommending  it, 
because  I  think  better  measures  may  be  suggested  ; 
but  I  believe  that,  so  far  from  being  equivalent  to  the 
abolition  of  them,  it  would  materially  increase  their 
efficiency. 

If  any  of  these  popular  views  of  a  university  were 
correct,  I  should  not  think  there  was  any  urgent 
need  of  new  universities  in  England.  I  do  not,  for 
example,  wish  to  see  such  an  extension  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  examinations  over  the  country  as  would  be 
the  result  of  establishing  three  or  four  new  universi- 
ties if  they  occupied  themselves  principally  with  ex- 
aminations. Examinations  are,  no  doubt,  valuable 
and  indispensable  things,  but  their  use  is  limited. 
The  London  University,  which  is  an  examining- 
board  for  the  whole  country,  has  done  and  is  doing 
a  most  important  work,  so  that  future  historians  of 
England  will  regard  the  foundation  of  it  as  one  of 
the  greatest  social  events  of  recent  times.  It  has 
set  up  for  the  country  a  standard  of  what  a  good 
education  should  be ;  given  a  vast  number  of  school- 
masters an  object  to  work  for  and  a  means  of  gaug- 
ing their  own  success. 

The  result  has  been  a  vast  reform  in  all  those 
schools  that  had  no  connection  with  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  dissemination  of  new  and  enlight- 
views  about  the  subjects  of  education,  and  the 
(•!■«•  ition  of  a  cultivated  class,  full  of  ideas  and  in- 
telligence, among  those  who  could  not  have  af- 
forded a  university  education  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
word.  All  this  has  been  done  simply  by  examina- 
tions. But  since  the  London  University  led  the 
way,  the  whole  country  has  been  covered  with  a 
network  of  examinations.  No  rational  man,  I  think, 
now  desires  to  see  any  further  extension  in  this  di- 
rection. After  learning  what  can  be  done  by  ex- 
aminations, we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  learning 
a  further  lesson,  —  what  cannot  be  done  by  them, 
and  also  what  can  be  undone  by  them.  The  use  of 
examinations  is  not  to  estimate  merit,  but  to  detect 
demerit ;  the  object  of  examinations  —  I  hope  the 
statement  does  not  sound  truculent  —  is  to  pluck. 
So  long  as  they  do  this  rigorously,  they  exercise  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  schools.  For  the  test  of 
a  school  is  not  its  maximum  of  success,  but  its  mini- 
mum, —  not  the  proficiency  of  its  best  pupils,  but  of 
its  worst.  When  we  speak  of  a  brilliant  student  as 
a  credit  to  his  school,  we  use  a  questionable  phrase. 
His  brilliancy  is  often  due  partly  to  his  own  abili- 
ties, partly  to  the  exceptional  attention  which  he 
has  received  at  the  expense  of  the  other  boys.  The 
true  merit  of  a  school,  as  Arnold  said,  is  to  send  up 
men  who  will  not  be  plucked.  When  the  dullest 
boy  in  a  school  has  learned  a  good  deal,  we  may 
feel  well  convinced  that  the  whole  system  of  teach- 
ing is  good. 

Pass  -  examinations,  "therefore,  are  very  useful 
things,  provided  only  that  the  subjects  of  examina- 
tion are  well  chosen,  and  that  a  high  standard  is 
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rigorously  maintained.  Honor-examinations,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  less  essential,  and  are  liable  to  special 
abuses.  When  much  importance  is  attached  to  them, 
they  stimulate  competition  to  a  frightful  pitch,  and,  by 
so  doing,  warp  and  pervert  or  overstrain  the  minds  of 
the  students.  Yet  just  because  they  appeal  to  the 
competitive  instinct  and  to  the  gambling  propensity, 
they  excite  much  more  interest  than  pass-examina- 
tions, and  arc  treated  as  more  important,  though 
they  are  really  less.  The  mere  competitive  ardor 
they  excite  is  made  a  substitute  for  the  genuine  love 
of  learning,  and  the  feverish  drudgery  of  the  ambi- 
tious aspirant  is  mistaken  for  intellectual  activity; 
meanwhile  the  pass-examinations,  being  wholly 
eclipsed,  are  less  carefully  conducted,  and  whereas 
it  is  specially  important  they  should  be  rigorously 
severe,  they  become  lax. 

The  interests  of  the  higher  cultivation  in  England 
do  not  now  call  for  more  examinations ;  rather  they 
demand  that  the  examinations  already  existing  be 
made  less  intense  stimulants  of  competition.  The 
additional  universities  wanted,  therefore,  are  not 
examining-boards.  Nor,  again,  do  we  want  fiiore 
colleges,  such  as  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or 
such  as  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  This  will  require 
explanation  to  the  general  reader.  What  harm  can 
there  be,  he  will  think,  in  a  college  ?  Is  not  a  col- 
lege a  place  where  a  number  of  learned  men  live 
together,  instructing  and  governing  a  number  of 
studious  youths?  To  such  a  college  certainly  no 
objection  can  be  taken.  Jt  would  be  just  such  an 
institution  as  Rugby  or  Marlborough,  only  intended 
for  more  advanced  pupils.  But  the  colleges  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  are  not  quite  this.  Instead 
of  teachers  they  have  fellows,  —  that  is,  instead 
of  men  selected  from  the  whole  country  for  their 
fitness  to  teach,  and  paid  a  salary  for  teaching, 
they  have  men  selected  from  a  small  area,  at 
Cambridge  generally  the  college  itself,  at  Oxford 
generally  the  whole  university,  and  receiving  their 
salary,  not  for  teaching,  but  unconditionally.  This 
limitation  of  the  area  from  which  fellows  are  drawn 
can  have  no  effect  but  to  lower  the  average  of  effi- 
ciency among  them,  while  to  assign  them  an  uncon- 
ditional pension,  in  the  hope  that  without  any  con- 
straint, either  of  rule  or  of  public  opinion,  they' will 
deserve  it  by  devoting  themselves  to  a  life  of  study, 
is  assuredly  to  trust  human  nature  too  far. 

But  if  universities  mean  neither  competitive  exami- 
nations, nor  yet  fellowships,  and  if  neither  competi- 
tive examinations  nor  fellowships  are  particularly 
admirable  things,  what  are  universities,  and  what  is 
the  institution  which  is  to  be  admired  ?  With  our 
present  habits  of  thought,  it  is  not  very  easy  for  us 
to  conceive  a  real  university.  We  understand  com- 
petition :  that  means  fighting.  We  understand  try- 
ing for  fellowships :  that  means  money-making. 
But  the  university  properly  so  called  has  no  concern 
with  either  of  these  very  intelligible  things.  It  is 
neither  an  almshouse  of  pensioners,  nor  a  cockpit 
for  competition,  but  a  seat  of  learning.  The  nation 
that  establishes  seats  of  learning  acts  on  the  princi- 
ple that  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  clasa 
of  men  in  the  community  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
trutli  and  the  accumulation  of  knowledge.  The  true 
university  has  the  education  of  youth  only  an  one  of 
its  functions  ;  its  first  object  is  the  advancement  of 
science  and  learning.  We  see  here  the  principle 
on  which  fellowships  may  theoretically  be  justified- 
Theoretically,  it  is  quite  right  that  a  university 
should  contain  men  who  do  not  teach  at  ah\  but  only 
study.     At  the  German  universities,  I  understand 


that,  if  a  professor  be  engaged  upon  some  laborious 
work,  he  can  often  procure  an  exemption  from  the 
duty  of  lecturing  until  the  work  is  completed, —  that 
is  to  say,  study  or  research  is  accepted  as  being  his 
function  not  less  truly  than  teaching. 

If  fellowships  were  looked  upon  as  the  salary 
which  the  State  gives  to  certain  persons  who  un- 
dertake the  duty  of  investigating  truth  for  her,  and 
if  a  fellow  who  did  not  study  were  condemned  by 
public  opinion  as  breaking  an  honorable  contract, 
they  would  afford  a  parallel  to  the .  German  prac- 
tice. The  mischief  of  them  is,  that  they  are  not 
regarded  as  having  any  duties  attached  to  them, 
but  are  looked  upon  purely  as  rewards  for  under- 
graduate industry,  in  which  case  they  are  utterly 
extravagant  rewards,  and  calculated  to  degrade  the 
quality  of  industry  as  much  as  they  increase  the 
quantity. 

Now,  supposing  my  English  reader  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  the  community  may  wisely  pay  men  for 
anything  so  unpractical  as  the  pursuit  of  truth,  I 
foresee  that  he  will  pronounce  it  impossible  to  in- 
duce men  to  pursue  truth  by  paying  them  for  it. 
He  will  argue  that  you  must,  if  the  scheme  is  to  be 
worth  anything,  have  men  of  eminent  ability,  and 
to  get  these  you  must  offer  them  very  high  pay ; 
and  that,  when  you  have  got  them,  you  will  have 
no  means  of  knowing  whether  they  do  anything  in 
return  for  /their  high  salaries.  You  cannot  require 
them  to  produce  so  many  books  a  year ;  this  would 
be  a  premium  on  bad  literature.  The  end  will  be 
that  a  number  of  splendid  sinecures  will  be  created ; 
and  that  a  number  of  clever  men,  who,  if  they  had 
been  let  alone,  would  probably  have  done  something, 
will  be  made  slothful  by  wealth,  and  will  do  noth- 
And  it  must  be  granted  that  the  history  of 
universities  shows  that  they  are  institutions  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  abuse,  and  that  the  disease  they  are 
most  subject  to  is  this  of  luxurious  laziness. 

But  the  fallacy  in  the  argument  just  stated  lies  in 
the  assumption  that,  to  get  men  of  eminent  ability, 
you  must  offer  very  high  pay.  I  must  here  venture 
upon  the  paradox  that  there  are  other  things  which 
men  value  besides  money.  .And,  even  if  the  common 
opinion,  on  this  head  be  the  true  one,  it  is  possible 
without  offering  high  pay  to  put  your  learned  man 
in  a  condition  to  earn  high  pay  for  himself.  You 
secure  to  him  leisure,  and  the  opportunity  of  explor- 
ing some  subject  to  the  bottom.  But  this  cultiva- 
tion and  profound  special  knowledge  constitute  the 
capital  of  a  literary  man.  You  may  pay  your 
savant  little,  because  you  give  with  the  pay  the  intel- 
lectual apparatus  and  furniture  of  an  author.  In 
fact,  regarding  a  university  purely  in  this  aspect  of 
a  collection  of  savans,  I  maintain  that  the  salaries, 
in  the  first  place,  may  safely  be  small ;  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  ought  to  be  small. 

Without  saying  one  word  about  the  dignity  of 
learning,  it  may  really  be  made  clear  to  the  plainest 
understanding  that  the  lite  of  a  student  moderately 
paid  is  more  enviable  than  that  of  a  rich  man  of 
business.  He  is  free  both  from  anxiety  and  from 
drudgery.  His  thoughts  are  occupied  peacefully 
and  delightfully.  What  he  does  is  the  thing  he 
likes  to  do..  If  he  studies  mathematics,  it  is  because 
from  boyhood  mathematics  attracted  him.  Your 
cotbon-spinner  is  not  a  man  born  with  a  special 
taste,  for  cotton.  Besides  this,  he  is  conscious  of 
progress;  his  memory  and  imagination  grow  r 
he  is  company  for  the  cleverest  and  the  wittie>r, ; 
lie  may  say,  with  Horace,  /  petU. 

And  if  small  salaries  are  sufficient  to  attract  supe- 
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E!rior  men,  they  are  for  other  reasons  better  than 
rge  ones.  The/  leave  the  savant  something  to 
wish  and  to  work  for;  what  is  not  given  him  in 
money,  he  is  impelled  to  make  up  in  reputation. 
At  the  same  time,  tney  afford  a  test  of  his  being  in 
his  true  vocation  ;  an  occupation  must  have  real 
charms  for  one  who  will  forego  riches  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  it. 

A  university  is  no  seat  of  learning,  —  that  is,  in 
the  proper  sense,  it  is  no  university  at  all,  —  unless 
it  contain  a  body  of  men  avowedly  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  truth.  But  a  university  need  not 
confine  itself  to  this,  and  in  practice  most  univer- 
sities have  other  tasks  as  well.  The  additional 
task  which  it  is  mo6t  natural  for  them  to  undertake 
is  education.  But  they  do  not  always  teach.  One 
of  the  greatest  seats  of  learning  in  England  is  the 
British  Museum  ;  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
learned  bodies  is  the  staff  which  is  employed  by  the 
State  to  take  charge  of  that  vast  national  collec- 
tion. At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  also  there  are 
great  libraries  and  museums,  the  superintendence  of 
which  is  considered  quite  as  much  a  university  func- 
tion as  the  beaching  of  the  undergraduates. 

Oxford  has  also  recently  begun  to  show  that  she 
considers  the  work  of  furnishing  text-l>ooks  for  the 
education  of  the  country  to  fall  within  her  pro. 
But  the  higher  education  is,  no  doubt,  the  depart- 
ment which  universities  may  most   proj>erly  make 
their  own.     Where  great  scientific  and  literal 
lections  exist,  where    learned    men    are  assei: 
together,  there  is  an    intellectual   centre  to  which 
the  youth   at  the  country  may  well  resort  for  in- 
struction and  enlightenment.     A  seat   of   learning 
without  students  is  an  extravagant  waste  of  power. 
One  cannot  help  fieling  this  painfully  in  the  B 
Museum.      What   au    unrivalled    university    would 
this  be  if  only  it  had  student-  !      II   M   .re  the  most 
precious  monuments   of  history  and  art.  an'! 
are  the  men  that   understand  them.     Outside  is  an 
uuinstrueted  public,  beginning  to  be  humbled  by  a 
sense  of  its  own  ignorance ;  parents  wishing  they 
could  find  a  h  ation    for    their  sons,  but 

unable  to  send  them  to  Oxford  ;  yomig  men  in 
business  or  professions  struggling  to  make  their  life 
a  little'  intellectual,  yearning  to  extend  and  enrich 
the  narrow  aud  meagre  cultivation  they  brought 
with  them  from  school.  AU  this  round  the  very 
walls  of  a  museum  compared  «A  which,  I  su: 
we  may  safely  say  that  its  u^Bpke  at  Alexandria 
.  ■■  >or. 

But  the  error  into  which ^Brversities   generally 
fall  is  of  an  opposite  kind.     It  is  the  error  of  teach- 
ing too  much,  not  too  little.     The    undergraduate 
.  .icing  one  ;.  become  the  most  impor- 

tant class.  Tiie  MNKZJU  leave  their  studies  and  their 
books  to  dance  attendance  upon  their  pupils.  The 
education  of  youth  being  unquestionably  a  very  iin- 
:i,  it  begins  to  eclipse  the  other  func- 
tion of  pursuing  truth.  Universities  begin  to  be 
confounded  with  schools:  they  become  seats  of 
teaching,  instead  of  seats  of  learning.  Fellowships 
t'.un  come  to  be  regarded  simply  as  prizes,  and  for 
these  gigantic  rewards  a  grand  competitive  contest 
is  instituted.  'The  annual  race  is  matter  of  un- 
bounded interest  and  excitement  to  the  youthful 
mind,  and  the  sacans  are  carried  away  by  the  tor- 
rent of  enthusiasm.  It  makes  them  feel  young 
again  to  assist  as  trainers,  backers,  and  umpires  to 
the  young  people.  Indeed,  if  they  are  not  this  they 
are  nothing;  for  who  cares  about  them  and  their 
studies,  and  their  scientific  discoveries  V    The  young . 


and  lively  world  to  which  they  have  thrown  open 
their  severe  retreats  knows  nothing  about  the  pur- 
suit of  truth,  — 

"  A  livelier  age 
Comes  tittering  on,  and  shoves  them  from  the  stage." 

The  cchturld  stnlorum  are  outvoted  by  the  Ramnes; 
and  the  hero  of  tbe  university  is  not  a  Sir  Isaac 
discovering  gravitation,  but  a  Jones  winning  the 
Smith's  Prize. 

The  universities,  then,  which  are  wanted,  are 
such  as  shall  avoid  the  two  extremes  of  teaching  too 
little  and  teaching  too  much.  They  must  be  bodies 
'  of  savajis  communicating  their  knowledge,  but 
primarily  engaged  in  investigation.  As  these  sa- 
MUI  must  be  very  diilerent  from  schoolmasters, 
so  their  pupils  must  be  very  different  from  school- 
boys. The  university  as  such  does  not  undertake 
to  educate  them,  but  to  afford  them  the  means  of 
educating  themselves.  It  throws  open  to  them  its 
libraries  and  museums,  and  it  appoints  sacans  from 
its  body  to  expound  the  different  sciences  in  pubUc 
lecturer- :  but  it  does  not,  like  a  school,  undertake 
the  reclaiming  of  refractory  students,  or  the  rousing 
of  indolent  minds  to  exertion,  or  the  laborious 
infusion  of  a  little  knowledge  into  slow  understand- 
ing-. The  Mudents  are  most  welcome  guests.  If 
they  bring  with  them  the  will  and  the  capacity  to 
learn.  aity  will  be  given  them;  it  will  be 

a  point  of  honor  to  supply  them  with  the  most 
learned  and  the  most  lucid  teaching.  But  the 
institution  does  not  exist  solely  for  them,  and  if  will 
or  capacity  be  wanting  in  the  students,  it  is  no  part 
of  the  function  of  a  uni\  one 

with  moti  I  'ther  with  extraordinary  helps. 

aless,  &  university  may,  if  it  pi 
dertake  these  functions,  as  well  as  those  which  more 
properly  belong  to  it.    It  may  establish  CO 
halls,  in  order  to  prevent  the  students  i. 
into  bad   !.         .  jecting  them  to  a  cei 

super..  :  and   members   of  may 

make  tbttDMh  es  private  tutors  in  order  to  assist  the 
backward.     There  is  no  objection  to  this  so  lo 
it  does  not  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  uni\ 

functions,  and  so  ion  I  not 

lead  to  the  encouraging  of  rich  idlers  and  dullards 
to  come  to  the  university  and  corrupt  the  tone  of 
student  life.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  these  bad  conseque; 

Now,  if  I  have  brought  out  clearly  the  idee  mh'e 
of  a  university,  it  will  be  evident  that  there  are 
many  institutions  in  the  coimtry  which  are  practi- 
cally universities  without  bear"  nue.  Tor 
instance,  a  hospital  is  substantially  a  medical  uni- 
versity ;  it  is  a  body  of  men  learned  in  medical  sci- 
.  a  collection  of  subjects  of  experiment,  and  a 
aig  institution;  over  and  above  this,  it  is  a 
philanthropic  institution.  Again,  there  are  many 
colleges  in  the  country  wL  e  more  properly 
the  name  of  universities ;  such  are  Owens  Co: 
Manchester,  King's  College  and  University  College, 
London.  The  whole  nomenclature  of  the  subject 
has  become  hopelessly  confused;  but  in  none  of 
these  colleges  is  there  that  living  together  of  the 
students  which  is  the  proper  mark  of  a  college. 

The  literary  and  scientific  institutes  which  exist 
in  so  many  of  our  large  towns  might,  I  believe,  be 
raised  by  a  gradual  process  into  universities.  They 
begin  with  a  library,  and  sometimes  a  museum  ; 
next  they  add  popular  lectures  ;  now  they  have 
only  to  take  one  step  further  to  become  universities. 
Let  them  open  regular  classes,  and,  instead  of  de- 
tached popular  lectures  by  strangers  on  scientific  or 
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literary  subjects,  let  them  have  permanent  resident 
lecturers  to  expound  some  of  the  sciences  contin- 
uously and  methodically.  If  really  able  men  were 
chosen,  they  would  in  great  part  support  themselves 
by  fees  ;  if  not  altogether,  small  endowments  might 
be  provided  for  them  ;  the  money  would  certainly 
be  forthcoming  out  of  the  stores  of  local  philan- 
thropy. 

But  it  will  be  asked  what  good  results  are  to  be 
expected  from  this  extension  of  the  university  sys- 
tem ?  The  results  are,  the  increase  of  the  class  of 
savans,  and  the  dispersion  of  it  over  the  country. 

A  high  national  cultivation  requires  that  the 
class  of  savans  should  be  increased.  What  de- 
presses original  research  in  England  most  is,  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  get  a  livelihood  by  it.  Year 
by  year,  the  men  formed  by  nature  to  make  dis- 
coveries and  extend  the  bounds  of  knowledge  aban- 
don their  true  vocation  for  one  by  which  they  can 
live.  The  youth  who  was  the  admiration  of  his 
university,  and  who  seemed  born  that  the  world  at 
last  might  know  something,  —  where  do  you  find 
him  twenty  years  after  ?  An  overworked  barrister, 
making  a  fortune  for  himself,  but  doing  no  more  for 
the  world  than  others,  or  perhaps  an  overworked 
schoolmaster.  The  nation  should  learn  to  prize 
genius  more  than  it  does,  should  make  more  room 
for  it,  and  save  it  from  the  danger  to  which  in  this 
country  it  is  always  exposed,  of  standing  idle  in  the 
market-place,  because  no  man  has  hired  it.  This, 
however,  it  may  be  said,  might  be  done  without 
founding  new  universities,  by  extending  and  reform- 
ing the  old.  But  there  is  an  evil  in  centralizing 
learning  too  much.  If  you  draw  away  to  one  or 
two  centres  all  the  ability  which  shows  itself  any- 
where in  the  country,  you  deprive  the  provinces  of 
the  culture  they  had  a  fair  right  to,  —  you  con- 
demn them  to  be  provincial  forever. 

At  present,  if  a  man  of  genius  shows  himself  any- 
where, his  native  district  or  town  derives  no  benefit 
from  him  ;  he  is  appropriated  for  life  by  London,  or 
by  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Some  compensation 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  provinces  for  the  heavy 
tax  thus  levied  upon  them.  At  least,  every  great 
centre  of  population  ought  to  have  a  few  resident 
savans  regularly  delivering  lectures,  so  that  some- 
thing like  a  university  education  might  be  every- 
where easily  procurable ;  and  the  means  of  improv- 
ing their  knowledge  might  be  afforded  to  men  in 
business.  t;  For  the  want  of  this  at  present,"  says 
Mr.  Arnold,  "  Liverpool  and  Leeds  are  mere  over- 
grown provincial  towns,  while  Strasburg  and  Lyons 
are  European  cities." 

So  much,  then,  in  favor  of  founding  new  univer- 
sities. There^are,  of  course,  the  same  reasons  for 
making  the  most  of  those  which  already  exist.  Let 
me  apply  what  has  been  said  of  the  nature  and  ob- 
jects of  a  university  to  London.  If,  as  I  have  said, 
the  British  Museum  is  a  university  r  if  every  hospi- 
tal is  a  medical  university  ;  if  the  Royal  Academy 
is  a  university  of  Art  \  if  besides  these  there  exist 
in  London  a  number  of  so-called  colleges,  in  which 
the  fundamental  condition  of  the  university  system 
is  fulfilled, — namely,  that  the  teacher  is  not  ab- 
sorbed in  teaching,  but  has  leisure  for  study  and 
research ;  lastly,  if  London  is  the  head-quarters  of 
all  those  learned  societies,  —  which  are  universities 
in  the  purest  rudimentary  form,  —  may  we  not  just- 
ly say  that  London  contains  the  chaos  of  the  vastest 
university  in  the  world,  and  that  little  more  than  a 
^rord  is  wanting  to  call  that  university  into  being  ? 

TLese  multitudinous  institutions  have  but  to  unite, 


—  nay,  they  have  but  to  will  to  unite,  and  the  thing 
is  done.  If  I  may  use  a  bold  figure,  London,  the 
head  of  the  empire,  conceals  behind  its  capacious 
forehead  an  intricate  network  of  nerves,  in  the  con- 
volutions of  which  go  on  thought,  observation,  spec- 
ulation, but  no  one  has  thought  of  giving  a  name  to 
the  mass.  Let  us  once  learn  to  think  of  it  as  a 
whole,  and  we  shall  see  that  it  is  the  brain  of  the 
country. 

Let  us  contemplate  for  a  little  this  new  "  Grand 
Etre."  Let  us  think  of  its  merits,  and  then  of  its 
defects.  "We  shall  find,  I  think,  that  the  former  are 
fundamental,  and  the  latter,  though  serious,  super- 
ficial and  remediable. 

First,  then,  it  is  a  true  seat  of  learning.  It  will 
hardly  be  denied  that  London,  as  the  necessary 
consequence  of  its  metropolitan  character,  contains 
by  far  the  largest  number  of  learned  men  of  any 
town  in  England.  In  London  more  than  anywhere 
else  scientific  research  is  organized.  London  saw 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Society  the  first 
great  English  scientific  movement,  —  the  spirit  of 
Bacon  taking  flesh  again.  This  movement  has  ever 
since  gone  on  increasing  in  the  metropolis.  Scarce- 
ly an  evening  passes  over  London  that  does  not  see 
in  some  part  of  it  the  leading  savans  of  some  spe- 
cial department  of  science  sitting  in  council,  intent 
upon  nothing  but  the  discovery  of  truth,  assisting 
and  criticising  each  other's  studies. 

Secondly,  London  alone  is  not  only  a  seat  of 
learning,  but  a  seat  of  all  learning.  In  Cambridge, 
mathematics  and  classical  philology  are  *at  home ; 
in  Oxford,  ancient  philosophy  and  history ;  but  in 
London  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  one  subject  is 
sacrificed  to  any  other.  Law  and  medicine  this 
university  almost  monopolizes.  It  places  modern 
literatures,  histories,  and  philosophies  by  the  side  of 
ancient.  It  pursues  the  study  of  Nature  with  mi- 
nute division  of  labor,  with  a  large  staff  of  investi- 
gators, and  a  large  number  of  eager  students.  It 
comprises  the  only  English  school  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
It  was  here  that  Reynolds  inaugurated  among  En- 
glishmen the  cultus  of  beauty ;  and  the  one  great 
artistic  movement  that  England  has  yet  witnessed, 
—  the  pre-Raphaelite  movement  —  could  only  have 
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Thirdly,  it  is  a  university  for  all  classes  and 
creeds.  It  has  remedied  the  great  injustice  of  our 
history,  by  which  ditfMKers  from  the  prevailing  re- 
ligion were  punishd^Jith  ignorance  and  want  of 
education  for  themnHs  and  for  their  children  to 
the  fourth  generati^T  Its  schools  being  for  the 
most  part  cheap,  and  such  as  could  be  attended  for 
short  or  long  periods  at  pleasure,  and,  by  Londoners 
at  least,  without  leaving  home,  it  has  been  a  st-r 
able  Middle  Class  University ;  and  if  it  has  not 
been  practically  much  used  by  the  aristocracy,  and 
has  -thus  lost  the  beneficial  influence  of  their  refine- 
ment, it  has  been  saved,  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
infection  of  their  idleness.  One  result  of  the  excite- 
ment of '48  was  the  establishment  in  London  of  a 
College  for  Working-men,  in  which  every  one  who 
is. acquainted  with  it  will  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  a  real  intellectual  life,  and  from  which  has  since 
sprung  another,  founded  on  the  same  principles,  for 
the  south  side  of  London. 

Lastly,  it  is  a  university  for  both  sexes.  As  Lon- 
don is  the  most  advantageous  place  for  all  new  move- 
ments, the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  of  women  have 
made  it  their  chief  stronghold ;  London  early  recog- 
nized them  as  belligerents.  It  has  two  colleges  for 
ladies,  and  a  college  for  working-women.     In  ad- 
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mitting  women  to  examinations,  London  lias  been 
somewhat  outstripped  by  Cambridge,  but  it  is  mak- 
ing up  for  lost  time. 

Let  us  now  look  for  a  moment  to  the  other  side  of 
the  picture.  Those  who  have  studied  the  history  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  know  that  the  great  dis- 
ease to  which  they  have  been  subject  has  been  the 
tendency  of  the  colleges  to  become  independent 
units,  isolating  themselves  from  each  other,  and 
weakening  the  original  and  fa»  more  important  uni- 
ty of  the  university.  A  system  of  college  exclusive- 
ness  has  tended  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  teaching 
and  the  standard  of  attainment.  Still,  the  great 
unity  of  the  university  was  too  conspicuous  to  be 
ever  utterly  lost  sight  of.  Every  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
man  thinks  of  his  university  before  he  thinks  of  his 
college ;  and  he  does  so  because  at  those  universities 
the  members  of  different  colleges  are  brought  to- 
gether to  some  extent,  though  not  so  much  as  they 
ought  to  be  in  their  studies,  and  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent in  social  intercourse.  Now,  if  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  the  unity  of  the  university  has  been  par- 
tially obscured,  in  London  it  has  never  existed. 
For  in  London  the  colleges  came  into  existence 
before  the  university.  They  stole  into  existence  at 
different  times,  isolated,  narrow,  and  often  insignifi- 
cant institutions.  And  when  the  universit  j 
legally  created,  it  was  not  what  London  principally 
wanted,  a  fusion  of  these  small  units  into  a  great 
and  magnificent  whole,  but  it  was  an  organization 
tending  partially  and  slowly  to  this  result  as  one 
among  many,  and  aiming  rather  to  be  an  educa- 
tional incorporation  for  the  empire  than  for  the 
metropolis.  •'  However,  then. commenced  the  dawn." 
Before,  there  had  been  no  unity  at  all  in  London 
education  ;  since,  there  have  been  the  beginning!  of 
unity. 

It  is  something  that,  in  the  examination  lists  at 
Burlington  House,  King's  men  and  University  men 
appear  together ;  the  two  colleges  cannot  fail  to  be 
drawn  towards  each  other  by  this  bond,  even  though 
in  the  same  list  there  appear  Cambridge  men,  and 
hurst  men,  and  men  from  no  institution  at 
all.  And  the  mere  fact  that  of  the  members  of  the 
Convocation  of  the  London  University  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  most  distinguished  are  likely  to  be  always 
men  settled  in  London,  and  a  considerable  number 
bed  as  teachers  or  as  old  students  to  the  Lon- 
don colleges,  will  no  doubt  make  this  organization, 
though  not  confined  to  London,  yet  a  powerful  agent 
in  giving  unity  to  London  education.  The  London 
University  is  not  really  so  pseudonymous  as  it  seems 
to  be. 

Still,  it  ought  to  be  recognized  that  we  have  here 
only  t'ae  beginning  of  a  unity  which  must  receive  an 
infinitely  greater  development.  The  isolation  of 
London  colleges  is  no  abuse,  for  they  did  not  break 
away  fVom  a  larger  unity,  but  to  continue  it  in  delib- 
erate preference  to  union  would  be  an  abuse.  For 
union  means  increase  of  power  and* efficiency  in 
every  way.  It  means,  in  the  first  place,  what  the 
Germans  call  lemfreiheit,  that  is,  the  liberty  of  each 
student  to  get  in  every  subject  the  best  instruction 
he  can. 

In  an  isolated  college  the  student  gets  on  every 
subject  just  such  instruction  as  the  college  happens 
to  furnish,  but  let  the  college  be  merged  in  a  vast 
university,  and  he  will  have  the  command  of  the 
best  instruction  in  the  university.  He  will  then  at- 
tend such  lectures  in  his  own  college  as  are  good, 
and  he  will  go  to  some  other  college  for  instruction 
in  subjects  where  his  own  college  is  deficient.     Ev-  | 


ery  one  who  knows  the  state  of  education  in  London 
will  understand  how  great  would  be  the  effect  of  in- 
troducing this  lernfreiheit. 

I  have  opened  a  vast  subject  at  the  end  of  an  arti- 
cle. For  want  of  space  I  mu3t  leave  the  reader  to 
discover  for  himself  many  of  the  inestimable  advan- 
tages of  union.  But  there  is  one  to  which  I  must 
call  attention  in  closing- 
Most  Oxford  and  Cambridge  menlook  back  to 
their  university  life  with  a  pleasure  which  the  man 
educated  in  London,  however  warm  a  partisan  he 
may  be  of  the  new  universities,  however  contempt- 
uous of  the  old  ones,  can  only  envy.  He  cannot 
pretend  to  have  enjoyed  his  student  course  as  much 
as  he  may  have  profited  by  it.  The  reason  is  that 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  besides  being  seats  of  learn- 
ing and  places  of  education,  are  unrivalled  young 
men's  clubs.  That  is,  all  the  colleges  taken  together 
form  one  whole ;  and  the  man  who  joins  a  college  is 
introduced  not  merely  to  the  fifty  or  hundred  men 
who  form  the  college,  but  to  the  thousand  men  who 
form  the  university.  The  world  he  feels  him- 
self to  belong  to  is  the  university,  not  the  college ; 
the  topics  of  conversation  are  common  to  all  the 
colleges,  jokes  and  stories  circulate  through  them 
all,  the  whole  university  muster  not  merely  in  the 
Senate  House  or  Schools,  but  at  the  boats,  on  the 
cricket-ground,  and  in  the  Union.  It  is  the  ! 
ness  and  variety  of  intercourse,  the  abundance  of 
congenial  society,  which  makes  the  special  charm 
and  exhilaration  of  university  life. 

In  London  this  charm  as  yet  is  almost  totally 
want!:  .•  teaching  class  are  too  little  united, 

the  students  are  united  still  less.  To  be  a  London 
student  has  not  hitherto  meant  to  be  a  member  of 
a  vast  student  world.  Membership  at  one  London 
college  has  not  been  a  passport  to  the  society  of  the 
other  colleges.  The  London  students  never  assem- 
ble except  for  examination.  They  have  not  the 
habit  of  co-operating  for  any  purposes  of  society  or 
;tion.  The  consequence  of  this  is  not  only  the 
want  of  the  distinguishing  charm  of  student-life,  but 
also  a  great  want  of  sociability  —  so  far,  at  least,  as 
I  am  able  to  judge  —  within  the  colleges  themselves. 
The  colleges  separately  are  too  small  to  form  the 
basis  of  prosperous  common  undertakings.  Debat- 
ing societies,  literary  societies,  magazines,  boat 
clubs,  are  only  kept  alive  by  constant  effort,  and 
have  to  be  galvanized  anew  every  October.  Social 
life  within  the  colleges  will  never,  I  believe,  be  cre- 
ated but  by  union  among  the  colleges. 

There  is,  of  course,  one  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  such  union,  —  the  vastsize  of  the  metropolis,  and 
the  distance  of  the  colleges  from  each  other.  It  is 
here  that  London  is  at  such  a  disadvantage  com- 
pared with  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  is  not  easy 
to  think  of  London  as  a  university  town.  The  stu- 
dents are  lost  to  each  other  and  to  themselves  in 
such  an  ocean.  But  the  difficulty  may  not  prove 
insurmountable  if  it  is  fairly  faced.  If  union  in  some 
forms  should  prove  impossible,  it  may  be  found 
possible  in  other  forms.  What  great  difficulty  would 
there  be,  for  example,  in  the  establishment  of  a  Lon- 
don Union, — that  is,  a  common  debating  society, 
library,  and  reading-room  for  all  London  students  ? 


TYNDALL  AND  THE  SPIRITS. 

"  The  Kingdom  of  the  Ghosts,"  says  one  of  the 
personages  in  Schiller's  "Maid  of  Orleans,"  "is 
easily  opened  up."  So  in  our  days  is  the  realm  of 
the  spirits  and  of  the  spiritualists.     We  can  hardly 
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put  into  English  by  means  of  an)'  one  word  the 
peculiar  force  and  expressiveness  of  the  phrase 
Schiller  employs  to  show  how  easily  one  inajr  inad- 
vertently tear  open  the  veil  which  divides  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Ghosts  from  our  living,  breathing 
work-a-day  world.  But  it  is  somewhat  as  if  one 
were  to  say  that  it  may  be  done  with  the  slightest 
scratch.  So,  ■  too,  of  the  spiritualist  realm.  The 
slightest  scratch,  the  most  casual  allusion,  suffices  to 
tear  the  veil,  and  bring  ali  spiritualism  raging  down 
upon  you  in  controversy  and  argument.  Of  course 
it  was  inevitable  that  the  recent  case  in  which  Mies. 
Lyons  made  a  claim  against  Mr.  Home  should 
scratch  open  the  controversial  region  and  bring  the 
whole  argument  up  again.  Accordingly,  we  have  a 
discussion  now  going  on  between  Professor  Tyndall 
—  .perhaps  the  keenest,  hardest,  most  sceptical  and 
materialistic  among  the  scientific  inquirers  of  our 
time  —  and  the  gentleman  whom  we  may  describe  as 
the  accredited  ambassador  of  the  spirits  to  Euro- 
pean Courts  in  general, —  we  mean,  of  course,  Mr. 
Home.  Like  most  other  controversies  of  the  kind 
between  two. disputants  as  unlikely  to  find  a  common 
platform,  the  debate  has  gone  off  in  great  measure 
on  a  collateral  and  accidental  question ;  and  the 
disputants  are  now  arguing,  not  so  much  as  to  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  Mr.  Home's  pretensions,  but 
as  to  what  the.  late  Mr.  J";  ra  V.;-  said  on  the  subject  in 
1861.  The  controversy  which  is  carried  on  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  seems  to  us  interesting  chiefly  be- 
cause it  illustrates  the  futility  of  an}'  attempt  to  bring 
about  athorough  scientific  examination  of  the  phenom- 
ena whereof  Mr.  Home  declares  himself  a  medium. 

In  1861  it  seems  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  was  anx- 
ious that  Mr.  Faraday  should  investigate  personally 
certain  of  the  phenomena  reported  to  have  occurred 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Home.  Mr.  Faraday  had 
long  before,  as  we  all  know,  expressed  his  opinion  on 
the  general  subject,  and  declared  his  conviction 
that  the  "  phenomena "  were  due  to  involuntary 
muscular  action.  He  felt  a  profound  contempt  for 
the  whole  thing,  for  which  we  are  by  no  means  in- 
dined  to  blame  him;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
little  annoyed  at  the  attempt  to  draw  him  again  into 
what  he  considered  ridiculous  and  futile  investiga- 
tions. It  is  likely  that  if  Professor  Owen  were 
invited  to  lecture  on  and  dissect  Barnum's  Woolly 
Horse,  he  might  reply  somewhat  tartly  ;  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  Sir  John  Herschel  would  chafe  at 
luting  invited  gravely  to  investigate  Parallax's 
theories  about  the  shape  of  the  earth  and  its  rela- 
tions to  the  planetary  system.  Mr.  Faraday  did 
reply  in  language  which  was  not  encouraging.  He 
prescribed  certain  conditions  which  it  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible  for  Mr.  Home,  whether  that 
gentleman  be  the  apostle  of  a  new  science  or  a  mere 
pretender  and  humbug,  to  accept  In  fact,  Mr. 
Home  was  invited,  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
Faraday's  entering  on  the  investigation,  to  acknowl- 
1  hat  the  phenomena,  however  produced,  were 
ridiculous  and  contemptible.  He  was  also  required 
to  pledge  himself  to  the  most  entire,  open,  and  com- 
•plete  examination,  —  a  condition  which,  of  course, 
Mr.  Faraday  knew  quite  well  Mr.  Home  could  never 
accept.  So  the  gentleman  who  was  apparently 
acting  for  Mr.  Home  —  we  believe,  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Bell  —  declined  going  any  further ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Home  was  particularly 
consulted  in  the  matter  at  all.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment Mr.  Tyndall  offers  to  investigate  the  phenom- 
ena, but  he  offers  to  do  so  "  in  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Faraday's  letter"  ;  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Home  replies 


that  "as  such  spirit  is  not  that  of  logic,  nor  accord- 
ing to  the  true  scientific  method,"  he  declines  to  lend 
any  aid  to  the  inquiry.  And  there  the  matter  ends, 
as  it  always  has  ended  and  always  must  end. 

We  confess  we  think  the  scientific  men  look  rath- 
er foolish  when  they  get  into  such  controversies  at 
ali.  Does  Mr.  Tyndall  really  suppose  there  is  the 
faintest  chance  of  his  being  allowed  to  investigate 
Mr.  Home's  "  phenomena "  as  he  would  inquire 
into  a  new  astronomical  or  chemical  discovery  j  If 
Mr.  Home  be  not  the  sincere  and  supernaturally 
endowed  personage  he  claims  to  be,  then,  of  course, 
the  idea  would  be  out  of  the  question.  But  if  he  be, 
it  is  hardly  more  reasonable.  The  manifestations, 
according  to  him,  will  not  take  place,  cannot  anyhow 
be  got  to  take  place,  under  the  conditions  which 
are  absolutely  essential  to  ordinary  scientific  inquiry. 
If  somebody  claims  to  have  discovered  a  new  planet, 
how  does  he  go  about  establishing  the  genuineness 
of  his  claim  ?  He  says,  *  Here  is  my  telescope,  look 
through  it,  —  here  are  my  calculations,  take  them 
and  test  them  in  any  way  you  will,  —  here  is  my 
note  of  the  perturbations  the  planet's  presence  pro- 
duces, of  the  orbit  in  which  it  moves.  You  have, 
besides  the  evidence  of  the  glass,  a  hundred  differ- 
ent ways  of  putting  my  claim  to  the  proof.  I  only 
beg  of  you  to  be  patient,  and  to  try  them  all."  So  of 
everything  else  that  science  can  inquire  into.  So 
•even  of  subjects  which  science  cannot  pretend  to 
solve.  The  theologian  calls  for  all  tests,  all  proofs. 
He  prefers  to  address  himself  to  sceptics  than  to  be- 
lievers. All  he  asks  for  the  truth  he  teaches  is  that 
the  unbelieving  shall  probe  it  to  the  very  bottom, 
view  it  in  every  light.;  his  fear  is  that  they  will  not 
kavq  the  candor  or  the  patience  to  try  it  by  tests 
close  and  rigid  enough.  But  Mr.  Home's  revelation  is 
something  quite  different.  He  does  not  even  profess 
to  know  anything  about  it.  The  manifestations  may 
come,  or  they  may  not;  they  generally  come  in  the 
dark  ;  they. rather  often  don't  come  when  any  scep- 
tical people  are  present ;  there  is  no  way  of  telling 
beforehand  whether  they  are  likely  to  come  or  not. 

Now  it  is  obvious,  or  ought  to  be,  that  such  mani- 
ions,  whatever  they  come  from,  may  defy  sci- 
entific inquiry.  Science  had  much  better  let  them 
alone.  You  might  as  well  start  a  scientific  inquiry 
into  the  probable  purpose  of  Mr.  Home's  dreams 
the  night  after  to-morrow.  As  yet  the  spiritual 
manifestations  have  not  added  much  to  the  world's 
stock  of  knowledge!  on  any  subject  relating  to  the 
here  or  the  hereafter.  If  ever  they  do  come  to  tell 
us  anything  worth  knowing,  we  may  be  sure  they 
will  by  that  time  offer  themselves  in  a  manner  which 
will  bear  the  most  rigid  investigation.  Till  then  we 
would  have  the  scientific  men  go  their  own  way, 
mind  their  own  business,  and  trouble,  thene-elves 
not  with  spiritualism.  Suppose  there  is  some  hith- 
erto unknown  eccentric  force  in  nature  or  superna- 
ture  which  can  float  Mr.  Home  in  the  air,  and  pro- 
duce raps  on -a  table,  and  messages,  as  often  false 
as  not,  from  other  worlds.  What  then  ?  We  are 
inclined  even  to  ask  —  who  cares  ?  Who  cares  ?  — 
that  is,  who  has  any  real  work  to  do  in  this  life,  any 
real  faith  in  the  other  ?  When  the  mysteri6us  force 
can  do  something  worth  talking  about,  it  will  be 
worthy  the  attention  of  science,  and  it  will  soon 
defy  scepticism.  Till  then  let  Mr.  Home  float. 
•Long  may  he  wave  !  Till  then  let  the  tables  rap 
their  fill,  without  the  intrusion  of  unsolicited  and 
unsympathetic  science  to  disturb  their  revels.  A 
word  from  mortals  always  broke  up  the  fairy-rings, 
Let  science  spare  the  spirit-raps  ! 
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It  is  very  difficult,  it  is  almost  impossible,  to  tell 
when  any  particular  form  of  human  absurdity  is 
quite  dead,  —  may  be  regarded,  like  the  practice  of 
tattooing,  as  merely  a  subject  for  curious  speculation. 
We  :~eein  to  be  liable  to  revivals  of  almost  any  folly 
that  has  once  gained  a  hold  upon  mankind,  and 
more  especially  to  any  folly  of  taste.  Women,  anil, 
for  that  matter,  men  too,  seem  upon  some  points  of 
costume  to  be  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  argu- 
ment. The  consensus  of  the  entire  medical  pro- 
•  nal  would  not,  we  believe,  convince  many 
mothers  that  the  practice  of  leaving  little  children's 
necks  bare  is  in  this  climate  a  deadly  one  :  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  households  where  the  wee  things 
are  simply  murdered  by  being  plunged  in  ice-cold 
baths  with  a  view  to  "  harden  them."  English- 
women have  never,  we  believe,  worn  nose-rings,  and 
as  they  cannot  therefore  be  re-introduced,  there  is 
a  chance  that  they  will  never  be  worn  ;  but  the 
equally  barbarous  and  wholly  unnecessary  custom 
of  making  holts  in  the  ear  has  come  back,  and  we 
fully  expect,  before  long,  to  read  evidence,  —  solemn- 
sounding  medical  evidence,  —  that  to  run  needles 
through  the  lobe  of  the  ear  is  the  true  way  to  se- 
cure permanent  health  ami  I  straight  figttt  Why 
not,  when  somebody — apparently  the  editor  of  a 
popular  lady's  newspaper  —  has  published  a  goodly 
sized,  profusely  illustrated  si  mare  octavo  to  prove 
that  tight  lacing  conduces  to  beauty,  is  decidedly 
healthy,  and  ought  to  be  practised  by  evt-ry  girl 
with  a  desire  to  conciliate  men's-  opinion  '.  It  is 
just  possible  that  we  do  the  editor  injustice,  and 
that  the  book  has  been  compiled  by  a  eiever  pen  in 
the  service  of  a  staymaker,  or,  as  be  would  prefer 
to  be  called,  a  u  composer  of  corsets  "  ;  but,  at  all 
events,  the  book  is  crammed  with  letters  which 
hare  been  admitted  into  the  columns  of  the  Qneeti 
and  the  Knglishwoman's  Domestic  Magaaine,  and 
have  received  some  sort  of  editorial  sanction,  and  it 
is  a  most  thorough-going  defence  of  tight  lacing  in 
its  ancient  and  wicked  sense. 

The  writers  leave  no  doubt  whatever  upon  their 
real  meaning.  They  intend  and  advise  the  artifi- 
cial production  of  the  old  spider  waist  in  growing 
girls,  and  set  up  an  ideal  to  l*j  reached  by  careful 
compression,  namely,  a  siae  of  sixteen  inches  round 
the  waist, — a  size  illustrated  by  several  well-executed 
drawings,  representing  a  rather  heavy  girl  with  a 
waist  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
wooden  lay-figure  used  by  beginners  in  art.  A-  a 
concession  to  doctors'  prejudices  and  the  remnants 
of  common  sense  which  may  possibly  survive  even 
among  women  determined  to  secure  "  figures"  at 
any  cost,  the  author  admits  that  tall  women  may  be 
passable  with  waists  of  from  seventeen  to  nineteen 
inches,  but  she  evidently  makes  the  concession  with  re- 
luctance, declaring  that  seventeen  inches  is  a  "  clum- 
sy "  size  for  a  slight  woman, and  hinting  that  the  best 
stay  makers  make  their  vices  on  the  supposition  that 
sixteen  inches  will  l>e  every  girl's  ideal.  Consider- 
ing that  twenty-rive  inches  is  about  the  natural  cir- 
cumference of  the  waist  of  a  healthy  woman  of  aver- 
age size,  this  is  a  sufficient  departure  front  nature, 
rne  which  must  require  a  pretty  severe  appli- 
cation of  external  compression;  and  the  author 
frankly  admits  that  this  is  the  case.  Nature,  she 
hints,  is  an  old  goose,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  matter.  A  natural  waist  may  be  beau- 
tiful in  a  woman  wifhoot  her  clothes,  or  in  the  statue 
of  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  but  that  is  not  the  point 


for  the  civilized  female  of  to-day  to  consider.  She 
has  to  think  how  she  will  look  when  full  dressed  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  laws  of  fashion,  and  she  never 
can  look  well  under  those  laws  unless  she  has  a 
waist  fined  down  to  the  regulation  sixteen  inches. 
Anybody,  she  says,  can  test  this  for  himself  by  buy- 
ing a  plaster  cast  of  the  Venus,  or  the  Greek  81 
and  dressing  it  in  the  height  of  the  fashion,  —  the 
writer  clearly  never  saw  either  statue,  or  she  would 
know  that  this  is  physically  impossible, — and  he 
will  find  that  the  waist  looks  thick  and  clum -y. 

To  produce  the  requisite  tenuity,  no  means  ara 
to  be  considered  too  violent,  —  fainting  does  not 
signify,  hysteria  is  of  no  importance,  —  and  the 
author  collects  an  extraordinary  series  of  letters  of 
advice,  apparently  written  by  real  persons,  who 
honestly  believe  in  the  soundness  of  the  opinions 
they  are  promulgating,  and  honestly  consider  that 
mothers  who  will  not  begin  to  crush  in  their  chil- 
dren's ribs  early  enough  are  wanting  in  a  primary 
duty  towards  their  daughters.  They  all  advocate 
the  forcible  compression  of  young  girls  in  stays  of 
the  good  old  stiff  sort,  strengthened  with  steel  busks, 
if  human  nature  will  bear  them  ;  but  if  not,  then 
with  thick,  solid  whalebone,  or  "  bones,"  the  whole 
pulled  together  by  manual  force,  exerted  by  stout 
maid-servants  on  stout  laces.  The  modern  fashion 
of  fastening  stays  in  front  is  summarily  condemned 
as  fatal  to  real  compression,  and  one  fair  corre- 
spondent of  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine 
grows  enthusiastic  over  the  physical  delight  of  being 
converted  into  a  spider :  — 

"  From  the  absence  of  any  correspondence  on  the 
all-important  topic  of  tight-lacing  in  your  August 
number,  I  very  much  fear  that  the  subject  has  come 
to  an  end.  If  so,  many  other  subscribers  b 
myself  will  be  \ery  sorry  for  it.  I  cannot  tell  you 
pleasure  it  gave  me  to  see  the  sentiments  that 
were  expressed  by  so  many  who,  like  myself,  are 
addicted  to  the  practice  of  tight-lacing ;  and  as  for 
many  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  lacing  ex- 
tremely  tight,  I  trust- that  yon  will  allow  nv 
inserting  this  or  part  of  it,  to  make  known  that  I 
have  never  suffered  any  pain  or  illness  from  it.  In 
the  days  when  I  was  a  school-girl,  stays  were  worn 
much  stitfer  and  higher  than  the  tlimsy  things  now 
used,  and  were,  besides,  provided  with  shoulder- 
straps,  so  that  to  be  very  tightly  incased  in  them 
was  a  much  more  serious  affair  than  at  the  present 
day.  But,  nevertheless,  I  remember  our  governess 
would  insist  on  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  con- 
striction being  used,  and  always  twice  a  day  our 
were  tightened  still  more.  A  great  amount  of  exer- 
cise was  inculcated,  which  perhaps  did  away  with 
any  ill  effects  this  extreme  tight-lacing  might  hare 
occasioned  ?  but  while  at  school  I  imbibed  a  liking 
for  the  practice,  and  have  ever  since  insisted  i 
maid  lacing  me  as  tightly  as  she  possibly  can.  '  I 
quite  agree  with  •  Staylace '  in  saying  that  to  be 
tif/hfJip  taeetlin  a  pair  of  ti<jht-jrV,',iif)  stay*  H  a 
My  two  daughters,  aged  r 
tively  sixteen  and  eighteen,  are  brought  up  in  the 
same  way,  and  would  not  consider  themselves  prop- 
erly dressed  unless  their  stays  were  drawn  to- 
gether." 

Another  asserts,,  with  exultation,  that  while  at 
school  she  was  in  three  years  laced  down  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees  from  twenty-three  inches  to  fifteen, 
that  she  lost,  that  is,  one  clear  third  of  her  breath- 
ing space,  and  declares  that  the  dislike  of  tight  lac- 
ing is  peculiar  to  "•  angular  women  with  rigid  fig- 
ures.'*     Two  or   three   otherj    assert   that    in    all 
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"  fashionable "  ladies'  schools  tight-lacing  has  been 
introduced,  and  one  describes  the  process  unreserv- 
edly :  — 

"  I  was  placed  at  the  age  of  fifteen  at  a  fashionable 
school  in  London,  and  there  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  waists  of  the  pupils  to  be  reduced  one  inch  per 
month  until  they  were  what  the  lady  principal  con- 
sidered small  enough.  When  I  left  school  at  seven- 
teen, my  waist  measured  only  thirteen  inches,  it 
having  been  formerly  twenty-three  inches  in  circum- 
ference. Every  morning  one  of  the  maids  used  to 
come  to  assist  us  to  dress,  and  a  governess  superin- 
tended, to  see  that  our  corsets  were  drawn  as  tight 
as  possible.  After  the  first  few  minutes  every  morn- 
ing I  felt  no  pain,  and  the  only  ill  effects' apparent- 
ly were  occasional  headaches  and  loss  of  appetite. 
I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  inform  me  if  it  is  possi- 
ble for  girls  to  have  a  waist  of  fashionable  size  and 
yet  preserve  their  health.  Very  few  of  my  fellow- 
pupils  appeared  to  suffer,  except  the  pain  caused  by 
the  extreme  tightness  of  the  stays.  In  one  case, 
where  the  girl  was  stout  and- largely  built,  two  strong 
maids  were  obliged  to  use  their  utmost  force  to  make 
her  waist  the  size  ordered  by  the  lady  principal,  — 
viz.  seventeen  inches,  —  and  though  she  fainted 
twice  while  the  stays  were  being  made  to  meet,  she 
wore  them  without  seeming  injury  to  her  health, 
and  before  she  left  school  she  had  a  waist  measuring 
only  fourteen  inches,  yet  she  never  suffered  a  day's 
illness." 

Another,  a  married  woman,  writing  in  January 
or  February,  1867,  shows  that  this  account  is  too 
mild,  that  still  severer  measures  must  occasionally 
be  adopted.  Her  plan  was  to  sleep  in  stays,  good 
"  thick  stays,  with  stiff  bone,"  and  she  learned  to 
like  it :  — 

"  I  think  there  are  many  young  ladies  who  have 
never  vrorn  tight  stays,  who  might  have  small  waists, 
even  now,  if  they  would  only  give  themselves  the 
trouble.  I  did  not  commence  to  lace  tightly  until  I 
was  married,  nor  should  I  have  done  so  then  had 
not  my  husband  been  so  particularly  fond  of  a  small 
waist ;  but  I  was  determined  not  to  lose  one  atom 
cf  his  affection  fcr  the  6ake  of  a  little  trouble.  I 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  him  liking  any  one  else's 
figure  better  than  mine,  consequently,  although  my 
waist  measured  twenty-three  inches,  I  went  and 
ordered  a  pair  of  stays,  made  very  strong  and  filled 
with  stiff  bone,  measuring  only  fourteen  inches  round 
the  waist.  These,  with  the  assistance  of  my  maid, 
I  put  on,  and  managed  the  first  day  to  lace  my 
waist  in  to  eighteen  inches.  At  night  I  slept  in  my 
corset,  without  loosing  the  lace  in  the  least.  The 
next  day  my  maid  got  my  waist  to  seventeen  inches, 
and  so  on,  an  inch  smaller  every  day,  until  she  got 
them  to  meet.  I  wore  them  regularly,  without  ever 
taking  them  off,  having  them  tightened  afresh  every 
day,  as  the  laces  might  stretch  a  little.  They  did 
not  open  in  front,  so  that  I  could  not  undo  them  if  I 
had  wanted.  For  the  first  few  days  the  pain  was 
ve: j  pea",  bat  ts  fecr.  ec  th^  slays  were  laced 
close,  and  1  had  worn  them  so  for  a  few  days,  I  be- 

fan  to  care  nothing  about  it,  and  in  a  month  or  60 
would  not  have  taken  them  off  on  any  account, 
for  I  quite  enjoyed  the  sensation." 

This  expedient  is  strongly  recommended  in  other 
letters,  and  by  the  author  herself,  who  strongly  rec- 
ommends, moreover,  "  careful  dieting,"  that  is,  star- 
vation, and  roundly  abuses  the  occasional  fits  of 
common  sense  among  fashionable  women,  who,  she 
says,  occasionally  allow  loose  dress,  thus  rendering 
far  more  severe  "  constriction  "  ultimately  needful. 


It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that  we  are  being 
taken  in,  that  this  book,  with  all  its  parade  of  knowl- 
edge, its  illustrations  from  all  countries  and  of  all 
ages,  is  only  an  elaborate  advertisement ;  but  the 
letters  must  be  genuine ;  and  we  are  told,  on  in- 
quiry, that  the  old  fashion  which  men  considered  so 
nearly  dead  is  reviving ;  that  in  would-be  fashiona- 
ble girls'  schools  tight  lacing  is  become  a  "  princi- 
ple " ;  that  there  is  quite  a  possibility  that  in  a  short 
time  fools  and  milliners  may  win  the  game  once 
more,  and  re-establish  one  of  the  few  fashions  in 
dress  worth  more  than  a  passing  word  of  praise  or 
denunciation.  It  is  quite  certain  that  among  peo- 
ple like  the  writers  of  these  letters,  people  who  use 
"ladies"  and  "gentlemen"  for  "men"  and  "wo- 
men "  when  they  want  to  mark  sex,  and  not  grade, 
there  lingers  a  love  for  tight  lacing  only  to  be  ex- 
plained as  an  explosion  of  the  latent  thirst  for  self- 
incarceration,  a  love  not  diminished  by  the  fact  that 
"  society  "  is  ruled  by  women  of  fifty,  who  want  to 
conceal  the  obesity  which  refutes  their  pretensions 
to  thirty-five. 

It  is  quite  vain,  we  imagine,  to  reproduce  the 
old  medical  arguments  once  so  well  explained  in 
the  Examiner,  to  show  that  artificial  compression 
of  the  waist  means  artificial  compression  of  the 
lungs,  the  ribs  being  driven  in  on  them;  that  it 
directly  induces  one  form  of  heart  disease,  —  our 
fairer  readers  know  it  better  as  "palpitations,"  — 
that  it  is  a  frequent  cause  of  uterine  complaints, 
and  that  it  is  the  certain  cause,  if  not  of  distortion 
of  the  spine,  of  that  curvative  inwards  which  is  the 
most  incurable  of  all  causes  of  ill  health.  We  must 
leave  that  argument  to  the  Lancet,  which,  though 
not  much  read  by  women,  might  do  good  by  repro- 
ducing once  more  the  half-forgotten  old  truths,  and 
betake  ourselves  to  arguments  women  will  respect 
more  than  "  mere  doctors'  opinion."  Those  among 
them  who  are  not  qoite  satisfied,  like  the  author  of 
the  book  before  us,  to  say  that  their  waists  are 
"  elegant,"  usually  produce  three  arguments,  one  of 
which,  we  suppose,  we  are  bound  to  treat  with  some 
delicacy,  but  the  other  two  may  be  discussed  with 
freedom.  They  say  that  a  woman  really  needs  a 
support  for  her  waist,  and  particularly  her  spine,  in 
order  to  keep  straight.  That  assertion,  if  it  were 
true,  would  be  final,  straightness  being  a  main 
element  in  beauty,  and  beauty  a  perfectly  justifiable 
object  of  care  ;  but,  as  it  happens,  it  is  not  only  not 
true,  but  can  be  proved  not  to  be  true.  One  great 
danger  of  Western  girls  and  dread  of  Western 
mothers  is  the  throwing  out  of  the  shoulder-blades, 
and  this,  it  is  asserted,  cap  only  be  prevented  by 
stiff  stays.  The  fact  is,  the  stays  produce  the  de- 
formity so  feared. 

The  women  of' races  which  wear  no  such  com- 
press are  entirely  exempt  from  crookedness,  grow  up 
like  Hindoos,  Burmese,  or  Nubians,  as  straight  as 
arrows,  retaining  besides  the  lithe  suppleness  in 
which,  of  all  beauties,  English  and  French  women 
are  most  deficient.  Or,  if  that  example  is  too  far- 
fetched, there  is  another  nearer  home.  Men  do  not 
wear  stays,  and  they  are  much  more  exempt  than 
women  from  this  particular  deformity,  having  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  just  that  straight- 
ness of  the  back  and  flatness  of  the  shoulders  which 
silly  governesses  try  to  secure  by  ruining  their  pu- 
pils' constitutions.  Then,  say  old  ladies,  strong  stays 
are  absolutely  needful  in  middle  life  to  support  the 
bust.  The  Lancet  could  give,  if  it  pleased,  quite  a 
noteworthy  answer  to  that  argument,  and  good  mil- 
liners can  secure  the  end  without  these  horrid  con- 
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trivances  of  bone ;  but  the  simple  fact  is  that  the 
best  made  "women  in  this  respect  to  be  found 
throughout  Europe,  the  peasant  women  of  the  Ro- 
magna,  wear  no  stays  at  all;  nature,  if  let  alone, 
strengthening  itself,  as  under  the  compresses  it  nei- 
ther will  nor  can  do.  And  finally,  it  is  argued,  as 
in  this  book,  where  the  statement  is  repeated  ad 
nauseam,  that  men  admire  "  taper  "  waists  !  —  that, 
as  one  correspondent  writes,  "  all  my  torture  is  re- 
paid by  the  admiration  I  excite."  The  single  and 
the  sufficient  answer  to  that  is,  —  they  don't.  Per- 
haps the  single  point  upon  which  the  educated  and  the 
instinctive  taste  of  all  men  is  agreed  is  the  admira- 
tion for  roundness,  suppleness,  and  that  lithe  vigor 
which  it  is  the  mission  of  the  staymaker  and  his  art- 
ists to  destroy.  There  are  not  a  dozen  men  in  Europe 
of  the  smallest  pretensions  to  brain,  who  do  not  ad- 
mire the  figure  of  a  Greek  lady  in  full  dress  far  more 
than  any  one  of  the  becorseted  beauties  the  editor 
has  given  us  so  profusely,  even  the  extraordinary  fig- 
ure given  as  an  illustration  of  Messrs.  de  la  Garde's 
scientific  skill,  and  which  is  more  like  the  wooden 
doll  sold  by  "  artists'  color-men  "  than  any  human 
being.  It  is,  we  know,  useless  to  reason  against  a 
prejudice  of  this  kind  ;  but  there  is  one  feminine 
adornment  which  we  imagine  even  the  corresponH- 
ents  of  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine 
would  admit  that  men  do  not  admire,  and  that  is 
the  most  frequent,  almost  the  certain  consequence 
of  tight  lacing  after  twenty,  —  a  red  nose  ! 
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I.      THE    PHOTOGRAI'H. 

Tiikre  were  no  pleasanter  rooms  in  London 
than  those  of  my  friend  Edward  Miynard,  Esq., 
artist  and  Bohemian,  or,  as  his  friends  called  him, 
"  Teddy."  There  was  no  occasion  to  repeat  his  sur- 
name, lor  London  contained  but  one  "  Teddy  "  for 
us,  —  Teddy  Maynard. 

When  I  say  Bohemian,  I  do  not  mean  that  Ted- 
dy's existence  was  spent  in  the  haunting  of  disrepu- 
table taverns,  and  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  mix- 
tures, the  characteristics  of  many  of  the  Bohemians 
of  the  present  day ;  but  that  his  tastes  were  of  a 
delicately  unconventional  kind,  and  that  while  no 
cavalier  looked  more  irreproachable  at  the  "  Zoo  "  on 
Sundays,  he  had  gone  through  adventures  in  France 
and  Spain  which  served  to  show  he  had  deserted  his 
vocation  in  being  an  artist,  and  should  have  *  gone 
in  for  "  knight-errantry. 

To  return,  however,  to  Teddy's  rooms,  in  which  I 
was  sitting  on  one  pleasant  afternoon,  just  when  the 
Spring  was  about  to  surrender  herself  to  the  kiss  of 
Summer.  They  were  decorated  after  a  design  of  his 
own.  Dark  maroon-colored  panels,  edged  with  gold, 
with  hangings  and  furniture  to  correspond.  Over 
the  mantel-piece  was  a  curious  old-fashioned  glass, 
set  in  an  oak  frame.  Cabinets  and  bookcases  of  the 
same  wood  stood  in  various  parts  of  the  room,  and 
the  walls  were  adorned  with  some  gdod  pictures  in 
oil  and  water  colors,  the  production  chiefly  of  Ted- 
dy's artist  friends,  who  had  given  him  those  "  nice 
little  bits,"  which  delight  painters  and  puzzle  the 
public.  It  was  not  far  oft*  Regent  Street,  a  quiet 
row  of  houses  within  sight  and  hearing  of  that  gay 
thoroughfare ;  and  the  distant  echoes  of  voices  and 
footsteps,  mingled  with  the  roll  of  carriages,  brought 
one's  thoughts  back  to  London,  when  the  beauty  of 
the  afternoon  had  carried  them  away  into  dreamy 


visions  of  how  the  country  was  looking  in  the  spring- 
time. 

Teddy  was  out.  He  was  always  out  when  you 
called,  and  I  was  waiting  for  him,  in  obedience  to  a 
note  left  for  me  with  his  Cerberus.  Having  to  wait, 
it  was  natural  that  I  should  light  a  cigar,  and  then, 
looking  about  for  that  mischief  which  Dr.  Watts  de- 
clares the  enemy  of  mankind  will  always  find  for  idle 
hands  to  do,  I  seized  upon  one  of  the  photographic 
albums  which  ornamented  the  table,  and  commenced 
an  investigation  as  to  whether  Teddy  had  picked  up 
any  new  cartes-de-visite.  I,  may  mention  that  he 
had  a  perfect  mania  for  these  little  pictures,  and  was 
always  having  them  presented  to  him  on  his  first  in- 
troduction to  people,  and  buying  any  pretty  faces  that 
he  took  a  fancy  to  in  his  walks  abroad.  I  saw  a 
good  many  old  favorites  in  his  book.  The  pretty  girl 
in  the  riding-habit  he  had  the  happiness  to  call  cousin ; 
the  young  lady  with  Charmingly  dishevelled  hair, 
who  had  distinguished  herself  so  in  private  theatri- 
cal.-, and  a  good  many  more;  and  then  I  hastily 
turned  over  the  leaves  to  get  nearer  the  end  of  the 
book,  where  any  new  faces  would  be  found. 

And  how  was  I  rewarded  ?  How  can  I  put  upon 
paper  the  impression  that  a  photograph,  the  last  in 
the  album,  made  upon  me  ?  I  was  at  first  quite  star- 
tled. I  was  only  looking  at  the  pictures  carelessly,  but 
something  in  the  face  of  this  one  made  me  start  up  and 
go  to  the  window  with  the  book,  to  get  a  better  light 
upon  it.  The  photograph  was  a  wonderfully  good 
one.  The  sun,  glad  to  limn  so  fair  a  face,  had  done 
his  work  lovingly  and  well.  It  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful, the  most  expressive,  face  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
Dark  hair,  as  far  as  I  could  tell,  a  lace  classical  in  its 

!)erfection,  lit  up  with  eyei  that  seemed  almost  to 
lave  the  power  of  speech  as  they  looked  at  you.  An 
exquisite  mouth,  small,  and  not  too  full,  while  the 
curve  of  the  chin,  and  the  way  in  which  the  head  was 
1  on  the  bosom,  "  like  a  bell-tlower  on  its  bed," 
might  have  inspired  Mr.  Browning  with  that  simile. 

It  was  not  only  love  at  first  sight,  but  love  with  a 
photograph.  I  had  not  thought  my  susceptibilities 
easily  roused,  but  here  I  was  in  a  fever  of  love 
about  a  small  picture  on  a  piece  of  pasteboard. 
Who  was  this  girl?  That  was  the  question.  I 
hastily  took  the  photograph  out  of  the  book,  and 
looked  to  see  who  the  photographer  was.  There 
was  no  name  at  the  back  of  it !  Plain  card-board, 
that  was  all.  The  usual  photographer's  imprint 
and  number  of  the  negative  absent.  Where  had 
Teddy  got  it  ?  Was  it  a  carte  of  one  of  his  friends  ? 
or  had  he  picked  it  up  somewhere  ?  Was  she  mar- 
ried ?  or  engaged  ?  in  short,  who  and  what  was  this 
mysterious  girl,  who  had  changed  me  from  a  sober 
and  rational  being  into  a  strangely  frantic  and 
excited  creature  ? 

When  would  Teddy  come  in  ?  I  paced  the  room 
impatiently,  holding  the  photograph  before  me.  I 
opened  the  window  and  looked  up  and  down  the 
street  many  times,  and  at  last,  after  what  seemed 
hours,  I  heard  his  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and  he 
lounged  into  the  room. 

"  Well,  old  man,  how  are  you  ?  "  he  said  ;  "  glad 
you  got  my  note  and  waited." 

"  Teddy,"  I  said,  without  returning  his  greeting, 
and  showing  him  the  photograph,  "  tell  me  whose 
likeness  this  is  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Teddy,  prolonging  that  exclamation 
in  the  most  aggravating  way  possible,  and  coolly 
lighting  a  pipe.     "  How  excited  we  are  about  it ! " 

"  I  know  I  am  excited,"  I  said,  for  I  had  worked 
myself   up   into    a    perfectly   ridiculous    condition. 
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"  But  do  answer  my  question.  Who  is  this  girl  ? 
I  must  know." 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  he,  pretending  not  to  recog- 
nize it.  "  O  yes,  that  —  that  —  a  photograph  of 
mv  aunt,  the  Empress  of  China.  Nice  old  girl,  isn't 
she?" 

"  Teddy ! "  I  said,  impatiently, "  please  be  serious. 
I  'm  awfully  spoony  upon  this  picture.  Pray,  tell 
me  where  you  got  it  and  all  about  it." 

"I  tell  you  my  aunt  —  "  he  began,  and  then,  see- 
ing how  annoyed  I  looked,  he  said,  "  Well,  my  dear 
boy,  the'  fact  is,  I  don't  know  who  it  is  any  more 
than  you  do.  I  thought  it  was  a  tidy  face,  and' 
bought  it  of  some  photographic  chap  in  the  suburbs 
somewhere,  for  a  shilling." 

I  was  bitterly  disappointed,  and  sat  down  in  a 
disconsolate  way,  still  keeping  hold  of  the  photo- 
graph. I  had  almost  rather  he  had  told  me  the  un- 
known beauty  was  married,  or  out  of  my  reach  in 
some  other  way ;  it  was  the  suspense,  the  absence  of 
any  knowledge  whatever  about  her,  that  was  so  hard 
to  bear. 

"  Why,  Frank,  old  boy,"  said  Teddy,  "  you  look 
all  knocked  of  a  heap.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you  are  really  spoons  on  that  carte.  Why,  she  may 
be  the  mother  of  any  number  of  promising  children. 
She  may  be  a  blessed  barmaid.     She  —  " 

"  Teddy,  please  don't.  I  'm  hard  hit.  I  know 
I  'm  an  ass,  but  I  can't  help  it.  I  will  find  out 
about  this  girl,  if  possible.  Can't  you  remember 
where  you  bought  the  photograph  ?  " . 

"  No,  upon  my  honor  I  can't.  Somewhere  near 
Westbourne  Grove,  I  fancy.  I  was  dining  in  Bays- 
water,  I  know,  but  I  can't  be  sure." 

"  I  may  have  it,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  ( 'ertainly.  But  if  you  '11  take  my  advice,  Frank, 
you  '11  put  it  into  the  fire." 

■  Thank  you.  I  sha'  n't  do  that."  And  I  placed 
the  carte  carefully  in  my  pocket-book.  u  Now, 
good  by.     Look  you  up  again  to-morrow." 

"  All  right.  But  where  are  you  off  to  in  such  a 
hurry  ?  " 

'•  Well,"  I  said  slowly,  "  I  think  I  shall  take  a  walk 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Westbourne  Grove." 

"  You  old  ass,"  was  the  complimentary  rejoinder, 
and  then  I  went  away. 
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II.      WESTBOURNE   GHOVE. 

Westbourne  Grove,  as  most  Londoners  know, 
is  not  to  be  understood  in  a  sylvan  or  rural  sense, 
for  but  few  trees  grace  the  pleasant  Bayswater 
thoroughfare  which  goes  by  that  name.  It  is  a  sort 
of  miniature  Regent  Street,  many  of  the  shops  being 
offshoots  from  parent  establishments  there ;  and 
it  is  the  favorite  lounge  of  the  female  part  of  the 
Bayswater  population.  Bayswater,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  given  up  almost  entirely  to  stockbrokers, 
retired  Indian  officers,  and  Jews:  it  is  a  sort  of 
metropolitan  Asia  Minor ;  and  about  four  o'clock  on 
a  fine  afternoon  all  that  is  fairest  of  the  female,  and 
most  Israelitish  of  the  male  sex,  promenades  West- 
bourne Grove. 

Native  Indian  nurses  may  be  seen  in  charge  of 
perambulators  full  of  innumerable  children ;  invalids 
are  dragged  about  in  bath-chairs  by  the  most  male- 
volent-looking ruffians  in  existence ;  maiden  ladies 
stalk  on  with  an  evangelical  and  tract-distributing 
air ;  the  British  curate  may  be  seen  ambling  along 
as  if  conscious  of  the  nimbus  with  which  the  imagi- 
nation of  his  female  votaries  invest  him  ;  Jews  hid- 
eous in  aspect,  with  their  eyes  meeting,  their  hair 


hanging  over  their  coat-collars,  bedizened  with  false 
jewelry,  and  smoking  unsavory  cigars,  leer  at 
Christian  girls ;  the  Bayswater  swell,  a  distinct 
type,  very  weak  about  the  legs,  hangs  on  to  his  eye- 
glass, and  nods  to  a  passing  acquaintance  ;  a  ladies' 
school  —  some  ten  hapless  maidens  —  is  marched 
sternly  past  the  attraction  of  shop  windows  full  of 
bonnets  and  earrings ;  the  pavement  is  hidden  by 
waving  dresses,  and  the  air  is  redolent  of  scent, 
while  from  every  sloping  shoulder  the  curl  called  by 
the  profane  "  Follow-me-lads,"  waves  in  the  summer 
breeze. 

Such  is  Westbourne  Grove  ;  and  for  this  prome- 
nade I  started  when  I  left  Teddy  Maynard's  rooms 
with  the  precious  photograph  in  my  possession. 

When  I  got  into  Regent  Street,  I  hailed  a  han- 
som, and  was  soon  speeding  westwards  towards  the 
Grove. 

As  soon  as  I  was  safely  ensconced  in  the  vehicle, 
I  took  out  the  portrait.  It  looked  lovelier  than 
before,  the  face  still  fairer  than  when  I  had  first  seen 
it ;  and  by  the  time  I  got  to  the  Marble  Arch  I  was 
more  in  love  with  it  than  ever.  It  was  madness,  I 
knew,  but  men  had  been  mad  before  my  time  for 
love  of  a  woman's  face  ;  and  wiser  men  than  I  was 
had  engaged  in  the  mad  tournament  in  olden  times 
to  win  a  smile  from  a  lady  that  they  could  never 
dare  to  love.  I  had  imported  the  old-world  mad- 
ness of  chivalry  into  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  it 
was  nobody's  business  but  my  own  if  I  chose  to  go 
on  what  every  one  of  my  friends  would  call  a  wild- 
goose  chase  alter  a  carte-de-vixitc. 

In  the  mean  time  I  was  speeding  towards  West- 
bourne Grove,  rapt  in  the  contemplation  of  my  be- 
loved photograph,  and  with  no  very  definite  idea 
of* what  course  I  was  going  to  pursue  when  I 
reached  my  destination. 

Teddy  had  given  me  no  clew  whatever  to  the 
photographer ;  there  would  be  a  dozen  in  the  Grove, 
and  I  was  not  even  sure  that  his  purchase  had  not 
been  made  in  some  street  in  the  vicinity ;  so  that  to 
take  the  picture  round  to  every  photographer  in  the 
neighborhood  seemed  likely  to  be  a  very  hopeless 
business,  which  would  lead  to  no  satisfactory  result. 
It  was  probable,  I  thought,  that  the  portrait  had 
been  privately  taken,  and  that  possibly  a  few  copies 
had  remained  in  the  photographer's  hands.  There 
was  some  chance,  then,  that,  finding  the  picture  had 
sold,  he  might,  if  he  possessed  another,  have  exposed 
it  also  for  sale.  I  accordingly  dismissed  my  cab  at 
the  end  of  the  Queen's  Road,  and  commenced  an 
investigation  of  the  photographers  \\\  th°  Grove. 

It  was  weary  work,  for,  as  I  might  have  UxpeciwI, 
I  could  find  no  counterpart  of  my  portrait.  I  even 
went  into  several  places  and  made  inquiries  as  to 
whether  it  had  been  taken  there  ;  but  my  question 
was  met  with  a  supercilious  negative,  one  magnifi- 
cently attired  artist  informing  me  that  their  work 
was  "  infinitely  superior  to  anytbink  like  that."  It 
seemed  like  sacrilege  to  be  thus  exposing  my  picture 
to  vulgar  gaze,  and  I  determined  to  abandon  the 
search,  at  all  events  for  some  days.  I  thought  that 
in  the  mean  while  I  would  try  and  extract  from 
Teddy  more  exactly  the  whereabouts  of  the  place 
at  which  he  had  bought  it.  I  would  make  him 
come  with  me  to  Bayswater,  and  go  over  the  ground 
which  he  had  traversed  on  the  day  when  he  discov- 
ered the  photograph.  If  that  plan  failed,  I  should 
have  no  alternative  but  to  try  every  photographer 
in  the  district :  and  I  determined  that,  even  if  the 
search  lasted  for  months,  I  would  persevere  with  it, 
and  not  rest  until  I  had  at  least  discovered  who  the 
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original  of  my  cherished  portrait  was,  where  she 
lived,  and  what  was  her  position  in  life.  It  was  a 
mad  resolve,  but  I  am  a  man  of  a  very  obstinate 
nature,  and  I  determined  to  accomplish  my  end. 

On  application  to  Teddy  next  day,  he  received 
me  with  a  great  deal  of  unfeeling  chaff;  and  I 
found  that  it  was  quite  hopeless  to  attempt  to  get 
any  more  precise  directions  from  him.  He  had  gone 
in  a  cab  to  Bayswater,  he  said,  and  had  stopped  to 
get  some  cigars.  He  had  seen  the  photograph  near 
the  tobacconist's,  had  bought  it,  and  then  driven  on, 
and  had  "not  the  vaguest  notion "  —  so  he  said  — 
as  to  what  street  it  was  in.  Somewhere  near  West- 
bourne  Grove,  that  was  all  he  could  tell  me ;  and  he 
concluded  his  information,  as  he  had  done  our  pre- 
vious conversation  on  the  subject,  with  the  gratui- 
tous statement  that  I  was  a  great  donkey  to  go 
running  after  a  photograph.  Thus  far  Teddy  :  of 
no  use  at  all  to  me. 

And   in   truth,  after  many  inquiries  in   various 

3 Barters,  I  began  in  some  measure  to  doubt  the  wis- 
om  of  my  proceedings  myself.  Not  a  very  sur- 
prising thing,  perhaps,  when  my  situation  was 
calmly  reviewed.  Here  I  was,  rushing  all  over 
town  after  photographers  only  to  meet  with  per- 
petual disappointment;  and  even  if  I  was  so  far  suc- 
cessful as  to  find  out  who  my  portrait  was,  I  might 
be  as  far  off  knowing  her  and  winning  her  as  ever. 
I  looked  at  the  fair  face,  and  the  wonderful  Sjm 
that  met  mine  so  steadily  in  the  picture,  and  I  was 
driven  marly  mad  by  the  thought  that  they  might 
even  then  be  smiling  upon  aomfi  :  that  some 

one  with  a  good  right  to  such  happiness  «at 
then  caressing  that  sweet  face.     She  might  be  an- 
other  man's  wife,  and  all  I   could  do  when   I  found 
her  out  would  be  to  accept  my  {ate,  and  leave  the 
place  where  she  lived,  to  hide  my  hopeless  lo. 
the  old  song  say-,  u  forever  and  a  da 

At  last,  after  Tinting  scores  of  photographers,  I 
began  to  think  my  search  hopeless,  and  to  despair 
■r  finding  my  visionary  lady-love.  I  did  not 
swerve,  bowel  BT,  in  my  allegiance  to  her  charms.  1 
still  held  my  car!<:-<lt--vi.siti:  to  be  the  portrait  of  the 
fairest,  sweetest  woman  upon  earth.  I  would  continue 
to  hold  that  belief,  no  matter  whether  1  ever  found 
her  or  not.  The  said  portrait  in  time,  after  much 
affectionate  saluting  of  an  oscillatory  nature. 
to  get  somewhat  Aided,  and  to  lose  some  of  its  orig- 
inal brilliancy.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  have  i; 
copied  by  a  iirst-rate  artist,  and  1  thought  that  at 
the.  same  time  I  would  have  it  enlarged.  1  was 
doubtful  about  having  it  colored,  for  I  hardly  knew 
the  exact  tints  to  order.  So  I  took  the  carte  to  one 
of  the  greatest  photographers  in  town,  —  a  man,  by 
the  way,  to  whom  I  had  before  applied  to  see  if  he 
knew  anything  of  it,  —  and  I  gave  orders  for  an 
enlarged  copy  to  be  made  of  it  in  the  very  best  pos- 
sible 

The  attendant  to  whom  I  gave  the  order,  after 
looking  at  the  portrait  for  a  few  minutes,  said,  "  An 
enlarged  copy  of  this,  sir?  You  can  have  it 
directly.  Did  n't  you  order  one  the  other  day, 
sir  V  " 

"No!"  I  said,  in  the  utmost  astonishment.  "But 
I  on  lei-  it  now." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  think  we  have  one  on  hand.  Will 
you  walk  this  way  ?  " 

In  another  instant  I  had  followed  him  into  an  ad- 
joining room,  and  there  on  an  easel  stood  a  large 
portrait  of  my  darling ! 

Enlarged  evidently  from  a  copy  of  the  same  carte 
as  I  possessed,  but  it  was  colored  ;  and  now  that  I 


could  see  the  exact  shade  of  the  hair  and  complex- 
ion, it  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever. 

"  I  have  been  looking  for  this  everywhere,"  I  said 
eagerly  to  the  attendant.     "Pray,  tell  me  who  it  . 
is?" 

"  Who  it  is  ?  "  the  man  repeated,  looking  at  me 
suspiciously'.  "  Why,  it 's  an  enlarged  copy  of  the 
portrait  you  have  in  your  hand,  to  be  sure." 

He  thought  of  course  that  I  must  know  the  origi- 
nal ;  and  I  saw  the  necessity  of  being  cautious,  or 
he  might  refuse  to  give  me  the  information  I  wanted. 

'•  Ah,  yes,"  I  said ;  M  but  I  was  to  order  this  en- 
largement for  a  friend  of  the  lady's,  and  I  was  not 
told  the  name.     Can't  you  tell  me  I  " 

The  man  still  seemed  suspicious,  but  took  up  an 
order-book,  and  said  — 

-  Well,  sir,  I  'd  better  take  your  order;  we  shall 
see  the  name  here,  I  dare  say." 

I  gave  my  order  for  an  enlargement  like  the  one 
before  me,  and  begged  the  man  not  to  mention  it  to 
the  persons  who  had  ordered  the  first  one,  as  it  was 
intended  as  a  surprise  to  some  relatives.  I  enforced 
my  reqaast  by  a  liberal  douceur,  and  the  man,  who 
i  quite  mollified,  turned  over  to  some  pre- 
vious entries,  and  said,  showing  me  the  book,  — 

"  There  you  are,  sir.  Miss  Vane,  28  Worcester 
Square,  Hyde  Park.     W." 

My  heart  beat,  and  I  felt  my  face  flushing,  as  I 
read  the  address.     I  had  found  her  at  last,  —  and 
she    was   still    Miss   Vane,  —  unless,  indeed,  u 
Vane  "  was  only  some  relatiou. 

"  I  suppose  this  is  the  lady  herself,"  I  said,  care- 

••  les,  sir,  I  think  so,"  the  man  said,  "for  I  waited 
on  her." 

"  Thanks,"  I  returned,  and  after  mentally  noting 
the  address,  I  rushed  off  to  M aynard's  rooms. 


ni.      IX   THE    PARK. 

Teddy  was  seated  in  his  easiest  arm-chair  tran- 
quilly engaged  in  the  consumption  of  sherry  and 
r,  and  smoking  an  enormously  long  wooden 
pipe.  lie  looked  up  as  I  entered,  and  said,  u  Ah  ! 
the  photographic  maniac  ;  and  how  are  we  and  the 
picture  to-day  '.  " 

"  To-day,"  I  said,  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  "  we  have 
found  out  the  address." 

"Indeed,"  he' said,  calmly  ;  "then  sit  down  and 
have  a  pipe ;  there  'a  plenty  of  seltzer  in  that  cup- 
board, so  mix  and  be  happy." 

"  Insensate  creature  !,  vou  don't  even  ask  who  she 
is!" 

"  Not  I.  I  have  heard  so  much  about  her  for  the 
last  month  or  so,  that  you'll  excuse  me  for  saying 
it,  but  I  think  I  would  rather  not  know  her  address. 
If  you  want  to  rave  about  her  as  usual,  I  '11  shut  my 
Mid  listen.  Don't  go  on  longer  than  you  can 
help." 

"  Wretch. ! "  I  said,  laughing,  "  she  is  a  Miss  Vane, 
—  lives  in  Worcester  Square,  Hyde  Park." 

'•  Is  she  ?     Old  maid,  I  suppose." 

"  Well,  if  you  think  her  photograph  is  that  of  an 
okl  maid  you  are  welcome  to  your  opinion.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  I  don't  agree  with  you." 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?  You 
don't  know  any  Vanes,  and  I  don't  know  any 
Vanes.  I  don't  see  how  you  're  any  nearer  to  your 
object,  which  I  presume  is  an  introduction.  Be  sat- 
isfied with  the  address.  Give  it  up,  —  and  hand  me 
the  tobacco-jar." 

"I  shall  do  neither.     I  must  know  Miss  Vane; 
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and  you  are  so  insufferably  lazy,  that  it  will  do  you 
all  the  good  in  the  world  to  get  the  baccy  for  your- 
self." 

u  How  do  you  propose  to  begin  this  charming 
plan  ?  " 

"By  going  off  immediately  to  reconnoitre  the 
house."    I  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  her." 

"  Poor  fellow ! "  said  Teddy,  mockingly,  touching 
his  forehead  significantly.  "  How  far  gone  we  are, 
to  be  sure  !  " 

Teddy  Maynard  was  never  known  to  be  in  love 
with  anybody  himself,  and  he  was  quite  incapable  of 
comprehending  it  in  other  people.  Regardless  of 
his  chaff,  I  set  off  to  Worcester  Square  to  have  a 
look  at  number  twenty-eight. 

I  found,  as  I  expected,  a  fine  decorous-looking 
mansion,  with  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  houses  in  the  Square.  I  did  not  imagine,  of 
course,  that  there  would  be  anything  distinctive 
about  it ;  but  it  seemed  to  me,  in  my  excited  frame 
of  mind,  that  the  careless  way  in  which  people 
passed  it  was  highly  reprehensible.  They  did  not 
know  what  a  pearl  of  price  that  dull  casket  con- 
tained. There  was  nothing  to  be  gained,  however, 
by  watching  the  house  just  when  the  inhabitants 
would  be  going  to  dinner,  and  Miss  Vane  was  hardly 
likely  to  appear  at  one  of  the  windows  for  my  bene- 
fit, like  a  princess  in  a  story-book ;  so  I  left  the 
Square,  and  betook  myself  to  a  solitary  dinner  at  the 
club,  where  I  held  a  council  of  war  with  myself. 

The  result  of  that  council  was  that  I  determined 
my  first  move  must  be  to  see  the  lady,  to  make  sure 
that  she  was  Miss  Vane,  the  original  of  my  photo- 
graph, and  whether  she  was  likely  to  stay  in  town 
during  the  whole  of  the  season.  In  accordance  with 
this  resolve  I  went  down  to  Worcester  Square  the 
next  day,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  affable 
policeman  on  duty  in  the  neighborhood.  He  knew 
Worcester  Square,  he  said,  well,  —  had  been  in  ser- 
vice near  it  before  he  entered  the  force.  Yes.  A 
Mr.  Vane,  Colonel  Vane,  lived  at  number  twenty- 
eight.  Any  family  ?  Yes,  —  Miss  A'ane,  as  hand- 
some a  young  lady  as  ever  stepped.  Did  they  drive 
or  walk  out  much  ?  Generally  drove,  —  about  two 
or  three  in  the  afternoon.  AYas  always  glad  to  an- 
swer a  gent's  questions,  when  he  was  a  gent :  and 
as  he  spoke  my  informant's  hand  closed  affection- 
ately over  the  half-sovereign  which  I  slipped  into 
it. 

This  was  so  far  satisfactory.  I  did  not  go  back 
to  incredulous  Teddy  to  pass  the  morning,  but 
strolled  tranquilly  into  the  Park,  and  there  con- 
sumed innumerable  cigars,  thinking  over  my  good  for- 
tune in  having  a  chance  of  seeing  Miss  Vane.  I  be- 
gan to  wonder,in  a  fooiish  and  fantastic  way,  whi 
she  would  notice  me.  It  was  exceedingly  improb- 
able that  she  should  do  so,  but  I  had  been  thinking 
of  her  so  continuously  for  so  many  months  that  I 
almost  believed  my  mind  could,  as  some  people  say, 
have  influenced  hers.  Our  thoughts  should  have 
been  en  rapport,  some  knowledge  of  my  strange  and 
earnest  love  might,  I  fancied,  have  made  itself  felt 
in  her  heart.  If  the  mind,  concentrated  on  one  ob- 
ject, has  power  and  volition  beyond  the  body,  as 
has  been  asserted,  —  and  cases  bearing  cut  the  state- 
ment are  not  uncommon,  —  I  know  that  I  must  have 
exercised  some  mysterious  influence  over  her  thought 
and  feeling,  although  she  would  never  know  from 
whence  it  sprang. 

Such  were  some  of  my  thoughts  as  I  paced  up 
and  down  the  broad  walks  of  the  Park,  watching 
the  workmen   putting   up   the  very  unornamental 


railings,  and  longing  for  the  hour  to  come  when  I 
might  have  a  chance  of  again  seeing  my  divinity. 

I  was  just  leaving  the  Park  when  I  saw  an  open 
carriage  coming  towards  the  gates  at  a  quick  pace. 
I  stepped  aside  to  let  it  pass,  —  and  the  face  that 
had  haunted  me  sleeping  and  waking  for  so  many 
months  flashed  across  me  again.  Our  eyes  met  for 
a  minute,  and  then  the  carriage  bore  her  out  of 
sight,  and  left  me  standing  near  the  gates  with  my 
face  flushed  and  my  heart  beating  as  if  I  had  been 
undergoing  some  violent  exercise. 

Colonel  Vane  and  his  daughter  had  come  for 
their  drive  earlier  than  usual,  or  I  might  have  seen 
her  get  into  the  carriage.  Now,  however,  they 
would  probably  be  in  the  drive,  and  I  could  go  and 
watch  them  pass  and  repass.  I  accordingly  went 
and  stationed  myself  at  a  convenient  part  of  the 
railings,  and  waited  for  the  carriage.  At  last,  far 
down  the  line,  I  could  see  it  approach.  My  darling 
had  on  the  airiest,  sweetest  little  summer  bonnet  in 
the  world,  and  her  beautiful  brown  hair  shone  un- 
derneath it,  as  it  formed  a  coronal  for  the  fair  face 
and  lustrous  eyes  that  held  me  in  thrall. 

Her  father,  a  handsome,  soldierly  looking  old  man 
with  a  gray  mustache,  sat  beside  her,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  listening  attentively  to  some  story  he 
was  telling  her,  for  she  looked  straight  in  front  of 
her,  and  I  never  caught  her  eye  again  during  the 
whole  time  that  I  watched  her  in  the  drive. 

And  yet  it  was  happiness  enough  just  to  be  with- 
in a  tew  yards  of  her,  to  be  able  to  see  her  at  all, 
and  until  they  drove  away  from  the  Park  my  bliss 
was  complete.  Then  I  went  away  also,  feeding  very 
disconsolate  my  vision  had  vanished.  When  was  I 
to  see  it  again  '?  and  how  was  I  to  get  any  nearer  to 
an  intimacy  with  her  ?  An)-  one  might  look  at  her 
in  the  Park.     How  was  I  to  gain  a  dearer  privilege  ? 


IV.      AT    THE    OPEKA. 

I  determined  to  go  to  Mnynard  again,  and,  luck- 
ily, on  my  way  home  I  met  him  at  a  literary  and 
artistic  club  of  which  we  were  both  members. 

He  was  smoking  as  usual,  and  his  first  remark 
'Veil,  old  man,  how  goes  it ? " 

"  I  've  just  come  from  seeing  her  —  " 

"  O  !  it  's  her  again,  is  it  ?  I  thought  you  'd 
quite  forgotten  that  affair,"  he  said,  laughing. 

"Then  you're  doomed  to  disappointment,  my 
boy.  I've  just  Come  from  seeing  her  out  driving  in 
the  Park,  —  have  seen  her  several  times,  and  it  was 
glorious ! " 

"  Ah  !  it  was  glorious,  was  it  ?  And  what  are 
you  going  to  do  next  ?  " 

••  That 's  just  what  I  want  to  know,  —  I  don't  know 
what  -to  do  next.     Can  you  advise  me  V  " 

"  Throw  yourself  before  the  wheels  of  her  chariot, 
and  when  the  hools  of  her  haughty  steeds  are 
trampling  out  your  heart's  best  blood,  tell  her  how 
you  love  her."  And  Teddy,  as  he  spoke,  waved  his 
cigar  dramatically,  and  then  leaned  back  in  his  arm- 
chair as  if  the  effort  had  been  too  much  for  him. 

"  Don't  chaff  me,  please,  but  tell  me  what  I  'm  to 
do." 

Teddy,  who  is  a  capital  fellow  at  heart,  looked 
serious  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  :  — 

"  I  have  it.     Write  to  her ! " 

"  Write  to  her  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  But  I  don't  know  her,  and  she  '11  never  forgive 
such  a  piece  of  impertinence." 

'•  Never  mind.     Risk  it.    '  He  either  fears  his  fate 
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too  much  — '  you  know  the  rest, —  that 's  my  advice. 
If  you  won't  take  it,  why  the  deuce  did  vou  ask  me 
for  it  2  » 

"  I  think  I  will,"  I  said,  musingly. 

"That's  right,"  said'  Teddy,  encouragingly. 
'•  Write  and  say  who  you  are  :  I  wouldn't  give  your 
real  name,  but  let  her  know  you  're  a  gentleman, 
and  that  if  she  takes  you  she  '11  stand  a  chance  of 
being  Lady  Harcourt  some  day.  Say  you  don't 
want  to  press  matters  till  you  can  get  a  formal  in- 
troduction to  her,  and  "  —  here  he  stopped  a  mo- 
ment —  ".ask  her,  if  she  's  not  very  angry  with  you, 
to  be  at  the  Opera  on  some  night  in  one  week,  when 
you  '11  go  every  night  it 's  open,  and  wear  ;i  white 
camellia  in  your  button-hole.  There  's  your  plan  all 
cut  and  dried,  and  you  're  the  most  ungrateful  fel- 
low in  the  world  if  you  don't  carry  it  out." 

I  was  rather  staggered  at  the  boldness  of  this  pro- 
posal, and  went  home,  after  having  thanked  Teddy, 
promising  to  think  it  over.  It  was  indeed  a  mad 
scheme,  not  wilder,  though,  than  my  wild  search. 
after  I  had  seen  her  photograph.  And  remember, 
I  was  madly  in  love  with  Miss  Vane ;  so  madly,  in- 
deed, that  I  could  not  be  content  to  wait  until,  by 
some  happy  accident,  I  met  her  in  society  and  got 
introduced  to  her.  She  might  be  engaged  to  some 
one  else  in  the  interval,  if  even  she  were  not  en- 
gaged already  ;  she  might  even  get  married ;  and  I 
was  resolved  at  least  to  let  her  know  how  strange 
and  mad  a  passion  she  had  inspired.  A  girl  with 
Bach  eyes,  I  thought,  must  be  romantic,  and  surely 
all  the  romance  of  her  nature  would  come  to  my  aid 
when  she  knew  for  how  long  I  had  worshipped  her 
photograph. 

For  two  more  days  I  watched  her  in  the  Park, 
and  then  I  determined  to  act  upon  Teddy's  advice. 
Not  without  some  misgivings,  however,  as  to  the 
romantic  nature  of  the  proposal  having  any  weight 
with  her;  for  on  one  occasion  she  was  riding,  and 
was  attended,  not  only  by  her  father,  but  by  a 
younger  cavalier  with  whom  she  seemed  to  be  on 
very  intimate  terms,  and  I  fancied  that  she  was 
challing  him  unmercifully  about  something. 

'  Our  family  were  famous  in  old  days  for  acting 
without  hesitation,  when  once  a  course  of  action 
was  decided  upfen,  and  I  was  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  A  letter,  precisely  in  accordance 
with  the  sagacious  Teddy's  instructions,  was  written 
and  despatched  the  next  day.  I  did  not  give  my 
own  name,  fearing  Miss*  Vane's  indignation.  Being 
anonymous,  the  letter  could  do  no  harm  if  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  any  one  who  knew  me.  Of  course 
she  would  see  me  if  she  went  to  the  Opera  ;  but  I 
thought  that,  if  she  kept  the  appointment,  she  would 
hardly  be  so  base  as  to  betray  me.  There  were  four 
opera  nights  at  Covent  Garden  during  the  next 
week,  and  on  one  of  these  four  occasions  I  implored 
her  to  appear.  I  should  be  there  with  the  white 
camellia,  and  I  should  —  so  I  said  in  the  letter  — 
construe  her  attendance  as  a  sign  that  she  was  not 
fatally  angry  with  me,  and  that  I  might  seek  an  in- 
troduction to  her  in  some  more  conventional  and 
legitimate  manner. 

It  was  with  a  beating  heart  that  I  took  my  seat 
in  a  stall  at  the  Opera  on  the  first  of  the  appointed 
nights.  I  was  absurdly  early,  in  my  eagerness  to 
be  upon  the  scene,  and  few  persons  but  myself  were 
in  the  theatre,  These  I  scanned  carefully  through 
my  opera-gla6s,  and  as  the  stalls  and  boxes  began  to 
fill  I  devoted  the  whole  of  my  time  to  a  steady  scru- 
tiny of  their  occupants.  People  near  me  in  the 
stails  must  have  wondered  what  made  me  so  regard- 


less of  the  music,  and  so  much  on  the  alert  when 
any  new-comer  appeared  in  the  house.  I  was  voted 
a  great  barbarian,  no  doubt,  with  no  soul  for  music, 
and  my  neighbors  must  have  speculated  what  had 
brought  me  to  the  Opera,  since  I  had  evidently  not 
come  there  to  listen  to  the  singing. 

But  my  search  was  hopeless.  I  looked  in  vain 
round  the  "  glittering  horse-shoe,"  that  spread  before 
me  like  a  rainbow.  I  saw  many  lair  faces,  many 
bright  eyes  bent  earnestly  upon  the  stage  ;  golden- 
haired  and  dark-haired  beauties  sat  in  snug  boxes, 
enthroned  like  queens,  while  attentive  gentlemen, 
in  irreproachable  evening-dress,  bent  over  them. 
But  nowhere  in  the  great  theatre  could  I  see  the  one 
face  that  was  engraven  on  my  heart :  on  the  first 
night,  at  all  events,  she  had  not  thought  fit  to  come  v 
and  as  my  mind  dwelt  on  my  disappointment,  I  was 
very  angry  with  myself  for  ever  having  taken  Ted- 
dy's advice,  and  having  written  my  mad  letter. 
went  home  in  a  very  disconsolate  mood,  although  I 
was  rather  consoled  by  the  enlarged  photograph 
which  had  been  taken  for  me,  and  which  was 
installed  in  a  place  of  honor  in  my  rooms. 

The  next  day  I  had  no  heart  even  to  go  to  the 
Park;  and  again,  punctual  to  the  time  of  opening,  I 
went  to  the  Opera.  Again  I  was  disappointed. 
Miss  Vane  was  evidently  incensed  at  my  imperti- 
nence in  writing  to  her,  and  never  made  her  appear- 
ance. I  returned  home  the  second  night  mad  with 
love  and  disappointment.  I  went  into  Maynard's 
rooms  and  upbraided  him  for  his  advice,  and  alto- 
gether, as  he  said,  I  qualified  myself  for  Colney 
Hatch  by  easy  stages.  I  tried  to  console  myself  with 
my  portrait ;  and  I  saw  Miss  Vane  for  an  instant  in 
the  Park  on  the  third  day,  but  she  only  drove  round 
once ;  and  I  took  my  seat  at  the  Opera,  so  prepared 
for  a  third  disappointment  that  when  she  never  ap- 
peared I  settled  down  into  calm  despair.  There  was 
one  more  night,  however,  —  one  more  chance  for  me 
and  my  white  camellia ;  and  I  still  dared  to  hope  that 
I  should  see  her. 

On  this  fourth  evening  I  was  obliged  to  go  out  to 
dinner.  My  host  was  an  old  friend  of  our  family, 
who  had  been  for  many  years  in  Canada,  and  had 
now  come  home  to  settle  in  his  native  country.  He 
had  no  family  ;  had  taken  a  handsome  house  in  town, 
and  was  very  desirous  of  showing  every  possible 
kindness  to  me.  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  accept 
his  invitation,  but  hoped  that  the  Laurences  would 
let  me  get  away  in  time  to  go  to  the  Opera. 

I  was  pleasantly  surprised,  therefore,  when  on 
reaching  their  home  and  going  up  into  the  drawing- 
r.oom,  Mrs.  Laurence  said  to  me,  "  My  husband  will 
have  to  make  his  apologies  to  you,  Mr.  Harcourt,  for 
he  is  obliged  to  go  oif  on  some  most  important  busi- 
ness immediately  after  dinner.  Now,  as  I  cannot 
expect  to  be  able  to  amuse  you  all  the  evening,  I 
have  got  a  box  at  the  Opera,  Covent  Garden :  will 
you  take  me  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  :  but  I  hope  you  don't  think 
I  should  not  be  equally  pleased  to  be  here." 

'•  Well,  the  fact  is,"  she  said,  "  I  am  not  wholly 
unselfish.  I  very  seldom  get  to  the  Opera,  as  my 
husband  does  not  care  for  music,  and  am  glad  when 
I  can  catch  any  one  who  will  go  with  me.  We  shall 
not  be  alone,  by  the  by,  as  I  have  a  young  lady  com- 
ing to  the  box,  who  will  only  need  an  escort  to  her 
carriage,  for  she  is  a  very  independent  person,  and 
goes  about  a  good  deal  by  herself." 

"  Indeed,"  I  said. 

"  Yes ;  she  is  a  charming  girl,  however,  and  I  hope 
you  will  like  her." 
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Then  Mr.  Laurence  came  in,  and  shortly  after- 
wards dinner  was  announced. 

Such  an  arrangement  was  an  extremely  fortunate 
one  for  me,  I  thought,  and  I  only  hoped  that  Mrs. 
Laurence  and  her  charming  young  lady  might  de- 
vote themselves  entirely  to  the  music,  and  leave  me 
at  liberty  to  scrutinize  the  house. 

One  thing  I  had  to  remember,  and  that  was  my 
camellia.  I  had  left  the  one  I  intended  to  wear  at 
my  chambers.  However,  I  persuaded  good-natured 
Mrs.  Laurence  to  drive  round  by  my  rooms,  under 
pretence  of  getting  my  own  opera-glass,  which  I  said 
was  specially  adapted  to  my  sight.  Then  I  got  my 
flower,  put  it  carefully  into  my  buttonhole,  and  cov- 
ered it  over  with  my  light  overcoat. 

When  we  drew  up  under  the  portico  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  were  entering  the  lobby,  Mrs.  Laurence 
said  to  me  :  — 

"Why,  I  declare,  there  are  the  Colonel  and 
Edith  going  up  yonder  before  us.  I  suppose  he  's 
just  brought  her,  for  I  know  he  had  to  go  to  the 
same  meeting  as  Mr.  Laurence." 

"  The  Colonel  and  Edith  ! "  —  "  The  Colonel ! " 
gave  me  a  thrill,  thinking  of  her  father,  and  I  won- 
dered with  a  vague  curiosity  who  they  were. 

We  were  getting  near  our  box.  led  by  an  obse- 
quious attendant,  when  I  said  to  Mrs.  Laurence :  — 

■  You  talked  of  the  Colonel  just  now  :  may  I  ask 
who  he  is  ?  " 

"  Colonel  Vane  ;  an  old  friend  of  my  husband's. 
He  was  quartered  at  Quebec  a  long  time.  Edith  is 
his  only  child,  and  they  live  in  Worcester  Square." 

I  sometimes  wonder  now  that  I  did  n't  faint  at 
this  intelligence.  I  am  sure  unsuspecting  Mrs.  Lau- 
rence must  have  felt  the  arm  on  which  she  was 
leaning  tremble,  and  I  fancied  even  the  box-keeper 
must  have  been  able  to  hear  my  heart  beating. 
Edith  Vane  !  This,  then,  was  the  name  of  my  idof; 
and  I  thought  never  did  name  sound  so  musical.  In 
a  few  seconds  I  should  be  in  her  company.  I  re- 
membered my  letter  and  the  camellia.  Had  she 
come,  I  wondered,  on  this  last  night  ?  But  just  as 
we  reached  the  box-door,  I  tore  the  flower  from  my 
buttonhole,  and  put  it  into  the  ticket  pocket  of  my 
coat.  I  was  about  to  be  properly  introduced  to 
her,  and  I  thought  I  would  dissociate  myself  from 
my  foolish  letter. 

We  got  to  the  box  ;  the  usual  introductions  fol- 
lowed ;  and  then  Colonel  Vane  departed,  and  left 
me  with  the  ladies.  They  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
to  each  other,  and  for  some  time  I  occupied  myself 
with  sitting  in  the  back  of  the  box,  just  content  to 
look  at  Edith.  If  I  had  thought  her  beautiful  in  her 
photograph,  and  when  out  driving,  think  how  I 
worshipped  her  loveliness  when  I  saw  her  in  full 
I  was  glad  that  I  had  some  time  given  me 
to  recover  myself,  and  to  collect  my  thoughts,  fur  I 
was  so  stunned  by  this  unexpected  good  fortune 
that  I  should  have  acquitted  myself  badly  had  I 
been  required  to  make  myself  agreeable  as  soon  as 
we  were  seated  in  the  theatre.  I  was  glad  Edith 
had  so  much  to  say  to  Mrs.  Laurence,  and  I  was 
amusing  myself  by  comparing  her  real  face,  as  I  saw 
it  before  me,  with  my  photograph,  when  Mrs.  Lau- 
rence turned  to  me,  and  said,  laughingly  :  — 

"  Mr.  Harcourt,  you  have  perhaps  sharper  eyes 
than  Edith  or  myself.  Can  you  see  any  gentleman 
in  the  theatre  with  a  white  camellia  in  his  button- 
hole ?  " 

A  pleasant  occupation  for  me  truly  !  How  thank- 
ful I  was  I  had  taken  the  odious  flower  out! 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Vane,  merrily,  "  do  you  see  any 


swain   in    the  stalls   who   looks   particularly  love- 
stricken  ?  " 

"  May  I  ask  the  reason  of  this  investigation  ?  "  I 
said,  as  lightly  as  I  could,  although  I  felt  very 
nervous.     "  Is  this  an  appointment '?" 

Miss  Vane  glanced  quickly  at  me  for  a  moment, 
as  if  some  suspicion  had  entered  her  head,  and  then 
said,  smiling,  — 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  is.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Harcourt, 
I  have  an  unknown  admirer,  who  implored  me  to 
be  at  the  Opera  on  one  night  out  of  four.  I  did 
not  intend  to  come,  but  papa  wished  me  to  do  so 
to-night :  so,  if  the  enterprising  individual  is  in  the 
house  he  will  be  gratified." 

"  The  faithless  creature  is  not  here,  apparently," 
I  said,  scrutinizing  the  house  through  my  opera- 
glass  :  "  at  least  I  don't  see  any  white  camellia,  if 
that  was  the  sign." 

"  I  'm  afraid  he  's  not,"  said  Miss  Vane.  "  How 
very  ungallant  of  him,  —  is  it  not,  Mr.  Harcourt?" 

"  Poor  young  man  ! "  said  good  -  natured  Mrs. 
Laurence,  who  was  of  rather  a  sentimental  charac- 
ter. "He  may  have  seen  you,  and  be  really  in  love 
with  you,  Edith;  and  you  said  you  thought,  from 
his  letter,  that  he  was  a  gentleman." 

"  Well,  he  has  not  kept  tryst,"  I  said,  leaning  for- 
ward to  get  a  good  view  of  the  house,  and  wonder- 
ing  whether  any  wretch  would  be  present  with  a 
conspicuous  white  camellia,  who  would  be  singled 
out  as  the  hero  of  the  romance. 

When  I  next  turned  to  speak  to  Miss  Vane,  I 
noticed  a  new  and  curious  expression  on  her  face, 
as  if  something  was  occupying  her  thoughts  that  she 
was  trying  to  conceal;  something  amusing,  appar- 
ently, for  her  eyes  were  laughing,  although  her  face 
looked  quiet  and  demure.  She  answered  some 
question  I  put  to  her  about  the  music,  and  then 
said. — 

"  Do  you  often  go  the  Opera,  Mr.  Harcourt  f  " 

"  O  yes,"  I  said,  carelessly.  "  I  've  been  three 
times  before  this  week."  And  then,  remembering 
my  letter,  I  turned  away  to  hide  my  confusion. 

The  hours  went  swiftly  by ;  far  too  fast,  I  thought, 
for  I  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight,  and  Mrs. 
Laurence  seemed  very  pleased  that  Miss  Vane  and 
I  got  on  so  well  together.  I  heard  little  of  the 
opera  that  evening.  "  Diva  "  Patti  was  entrancing 
all  hearts  upon  I  .  but  my  Diva  was  1 

me  in  the  box,  and  I  had  no  ears  for  the  music. 

But  the  happy  evening  ended  at  last.  We 
escorted  Edith  to  her  carriage,  and  then  I  drove 
home  with  Mrs.  Laurence,  both  of  us  singing  a 
chorus  in  her  praise.  One  thing  deserves  to  be 
noted  about  that  evening  at  the  Opera.  When  I 
got  home,  strange  to  say,  I  could  not  find  my 
camellia  anywhere,  and  imagined  that  it  must  have 
been  jerked  out  of  my  pocket.  However,  I  had, 
luckily,  not  needed  it,  and  I  went  to  bed  h 
and  dreamed  of  Edith  Vane. 


V.      THE    EPILOGUE. 

Mis.  Laurence,  who,  like  all  middle-aged  ladies, 
was  very  fond  of  match-making,  had  evidently 
made  up  her  mind  to  foster  my  love  affair  as  much 
-iltle  ;  for  I  was  continually  being  invited  to 
her  house,  and  always  met  Edith  Vane.  I  came  to 
know  the  Colonel  also,  and  in  time  was  invited  to 
Worcester  Square,  where  Edith  played  the  h< 
like  a  little  ijueen.  Need  I  say  that  I  came  daily 
to  love  her  more  and  more  ?  And  I  had  the  happi- 
ness of  believing  that  she  was  not  indifferent  to  my 
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devotion.  Hiding  by  her  side  in  the  Park,  I  used 
sometimes  to  look  back  upon  the  old  days  when  I 
worshipped  her  at  a  distance,  and  hardly  dared  to 
hope  that  I  should  ever  be  so  blessed  as  to  be  daily 
in  her  society. 

One  afternoon  I  had  gone  to  Worcester  Square, 
and  as  Edith  was  too  tired  with  a  ball  the  previous 
night  to  go  out  riding,  I  stayed  chatting  with  her 
in  the  pleasant  drawing-room.  And  that  summer 
afternoon  I  put  my  fate  to  the  touch ;  and  a  strange 
answer  I  received  to  my  pleading,  when  I  told 
Edith  Vane  how  I  loved  her,  and  asked  her  to  be 
my  wife. 

She  did  not  reply  at  once,  but  at  last  she 
said,  — 

"  Please  do  not  think  unkindly  of  me,  but  I  have 
a  confession  to  make." 

"I  cannot  think  unkindly  of  you,  Miss  Vane, — 
Edith  !     You  know  it  would  be  impossible." 

M  Do  you  rem  le  said,  "  that  night  at  the 

Opera,  when  a  gentleman  was  to  meet  me  with  a 
white  camellia  in  his  button-hole  ?  " 

'•  Perfectly.  How  can  I  ever  forget  it  ?■ —  it  was 
the  first  time  I  met  you  !  " 

"  Well,"  she  said  slowly,  "  although  perhaps  you 
did  not  see  him,  1  saw  the  gentleman  with  the 
camellia  that  night." 

"Did  you?"  I  said,  feeling  terribly  annoyed. 
Some  fellow  had  been  there  with  the  llower; 
camellias  were  common  enough.  How  was  it  I 
had  n't  seen  him  ? 

'•  Yes,"  she  went  on,  ''and  I  have  seen  him  since, 
—  very  often!"     And  as  she  spoke  she  hung  her 
luwn,  as  if  to  hide  her  blushes. 

How   1   cursed    Teddy  and    his    hateful    mi. 
Some  one  had  heard  of  the  letter.  and  had  takes 
advantage    of    my    plan     to    steal     my    darling's 
heart.  . 

"And  —  and  —  "I  said  trembling.  "  I  know  I 
have  no  right  to  ask  — you  love  him  "  " 

A  burning  blush  came  over  her  face  and  neck,  as 
she  looked  into  my  eyes,  and  said, —  , 

"  I  do!" 

I  clasped  my  hands  over  my  face,  and  groaned. 
Here  was  a  pleasant  end  to  all  my  plotting  !  And 
be  had  given  me  many  reasons  lor  believing 
that  she  had  some  love  for  me.  It  was  very  bitter 
to  hear  her  COnieai  her  love  for  another  man,  and 
to  know  that  it  had  been  brought  about  by  my 
agency. 

I  was  startled  by  a  laugh.  Edith  Vane  was  sit- 
ting near  me,  —  positively  laughing  at  my  misery. 

••  I  hardly  thought  I  should  have  been  insulted,"  I 
said,  indignantly. 

But  still  Edith  did  nothing  but  laugh. 

"  How  have  I  insulted  you  ?  "  she  said. 

"  How  have  you  insulted  me?  Why,  by  laughing 
at  my  disappointment  when  you  have  confessed 
your  love  for  another  man  ! " 

"  But  I  have  not  done  that !  " 

"  I  cannot  stop  to  guess  riddles,  Miss  Vane,"  I 
said,  abruptly.     "  What  do  you  mean?  " 

"  Why.  I  mean  that  I  love"  —  and  here  she  half 
turned  her  head  away  —  "the  gentleman  who  had 
a  camellia  that  night  at  the  Opera,  and  he  says  I 
insult  him  by  saying  so.     O  Frank!  " 

And  then,  looking  divinely  beautiful,  she  held 
out  to  me,  —  my  white  camellia  !  And  in  another 
moment  she  was  hiding  her  rosy  face  on  my  shoul- 
der. 

The  appointment  with  the  wearer  of  the  white 
camellia  was  kept  for  lite. 


SALAD-MAKING. 

The  salad  is  the  one  of  the  few  links  that  still 
binds  us  to  the  golden  age,  and  those  long  since  van- 
ished days  of  peace,  innocence,  and  no  taxes. 

To  a  quiet  observer  of  an  epicurean  turn  of  mind 
nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  than  from  the  quiet 
red-curtained  bin  of  a  London  tavern  to  look  forth 
upon  the  humors  of  man,  whose  noblest  prerogative 
it  is  to  be  denominated  "  a'cooking  animal."  The 
lion  is  generous  as  a  hero,  the  rat  artful  as  a  lawyer, 
the  dove  gentle  as  a  lover ;  the  beaver  is  a  good 
engineer,  the  monkey  a  clever  actor,  —  but  none  of 
them  can  make  a  soup,  or  put  together  an  omelette. 
The  wisest  sheep  never  thought  of  culling  and  con- 
trasting his  grasses,  seasoning  them  with  thyme  and 
tarragon,  softening  them  with  oil,  exasperating  them 
with  mustard,  sharpening  them  with  vinegar,  spirit- 
ualizing them  with  a  suspicion  of  onions ;  in  a  word, 
sheep  have  existed  for  thousands  of  years,  yet  no 
ovine  genius  has  yet  arisen  to  suggest  and  carry  out 
the  construction  of  a  salad.  Our  woolly  friends  still 
eat  their  grass  pure  and  simple  ;  as  they  did  on  the 
plains  of  Mamre  and  at  the  foot  of  Ararat,  they  do 
now  on  the  Tartar  steppes  and  at  the  base  of  the 
great  Chinese  pagodas,  and  the  only  condiment 
their  unitiated  appetites  need  is  what  the  Spaniards 
call  the 

"  Salsa  de"  San  Bernado  " 
("  St.  Bernard's  sauce  "),• 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  simply,  "  Hunger 
and  a  good  appetite,"  which  sauce  was  always  much 
affected  by  your  hermit:  and  it  is  to  your  thoughtful 
and  wise  hermit  that  we,  no  doubt,  owe  that  divine 
simplicity,  —  the  salad. 

It  is  a  treat  to  lurk  in  a  snug  corner,  say,  at  the 
Cock  Tavern,  that  old  hostelrie  mentioned  by 
and  from  which  the  landlord  fled  for  a  time 
during  the  Great  Plague,  and  there,  under  covert 
of  tho  brown  shadow  of  the  comfortable  old  carved 
baked  mantel-piece,  to  watch  a  hungry,  but  luxuri- 
ous Queen's  Counsel  call  for  his  salad,  while  the 
cloven  kidney,  the  brown  juicy  chop,  or  the  slightly 
crimsoned  steak  (delicious  yet  barbaric),  are  pa- 
tiently enduring  their  martyrdom  upon  the  adjacent 
gridiron  that  St.  Lawrence  forever  consecrated. 

Presently  (culled  from  we  know  not  what  Hes- 
perian Gardens,  near  Battersea)  comes  the  bowl  of 
green  leafage,  cool  and  pleasant  to  look  on  as  the 
days  grow  warmer.  The  Q.  C,  weary  of  arid 
parchment  and  tape  the  color  of  men's  heart-strings, 
smiles  blandly  as  it  appears,  for  the  calenture  of 
London  is  upon  him,  and  he  would  fain  babble  of 
green  fields  and  budding  hedges,  such  as  those  which 
hid  his  first  bird  s-nest ;  and  the  pallid  waiter  smiles 
too,  for  the  lettuces  are  green  and  dewy,  and  it 
freshens  even  a  parboiled  man  to  look  on  them.  I, 
in  ambush  behind  my  dull  red  curtain,  watch  the  lov- 
ing way  with  which  the  Q.  C.  lifts  out  the  first  cruinp- 
ly  lettuce.  The  moist  gardens  of  Fulham  never  pro- 
duced a  better.  But,  to  hide  his  self-complacency, 
he  asks  the  waiter  snappishly  if  they  have  n't  any 
more  oil  in  the  house,  holds  up  reproachfully  the  al- 
most empty  cruet  glass,  and  with  the  air  of  an  alche- 
mist letteth  the  last  teaspoonfui  of  golden  fluid  tric- 
kle lazily  down  towards  the  broken  stopper.  He 
then  shaketh  angrily  the  vinegar,  as  if  irritated  at 
its  being  full  and  furnishing  no  subject  for  complaint, 
and  then  sniffeth  at  it  as  if  it  were  smelling-salts, 
and  long  fasting  had  made  him  faint.  This  for  the 
outer  vulgar ;  but  with  inward  calm  the  Q.  C.  pro- 
ceeds with  his  agreeable  and  appetizing  task  on  the 
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great  Goethe  principle,  "  never  hurrying,  never  rest- 
ing." 

A  gentle  Pharisaism  is  diffusing  itself  through  his 
mind.  Really  too  lazy  and  hungry  to  go  so  far  as 
his  West-End  club,  he  is  persuading  himself  that 
he  is  saving  money  and  dining  quite  as  pleasantly 
Eastward.  As  he  sprinkles  the  floor  with  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  wet  lettuce,  he  secretly  repeats  a  quo- 
tation from  Doctor  William  King's  pleasant  poem, 
The  Art  of  Cookery :  — 

"  Happy  the  man  that  has  rich  Fortune  tried, 
To  whom  she  much  has  given,  much  denied  ; 
With  abstinence  all  delicates  he  sees, 
And  can  regale  himself  on  toast  and  cheese." 

Nevertheless,  philosopher  as  our  Q.  C.  is,  I  feel  no 
doubt  he  will  sum  up  with  a  pint  of  Mr.  Tennyson's 
old  port,  and  will  then  walk  on  to  his  club  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  Pall  Mall  vintage  of  the  "  comet 
year." 

The  floor  as  well  sprinkled  with  the  lettuce  as  a 
cathedral  pavement  with  a  priest's  aspersoir,'  our  Q. 
C,  with  a  cunning  look,  doth  next  dive  his  hand  into 
the  blue  willow-pattern  bowl,  and  sorts  his  vegetables. 
With  what  smiling  search  he  forages  out  the  little 
shining  bald  onions,  whose  dainty  white  roots  are  small 
as  threads  of  cotton ;  with  what  triumph  he  draws 
forth  the  little  white  frills  of  the  bleached  endive. 
How  disapprovingly  and  sternly  he  notices  the  ab- 
sence of  that  French  luxury,  the  little  leaflet  of  in- 
nocuous tarragon.  How  in  almost  a  judicial  way  he 
severs  the  young  cucumber,  and  lets  fall  its  trans- 
parent sections  into  the  magic  caldron.  With  a 
light  hand  he  tosses  in  the  tiny  growth  of  mustard 
and  cress  (hot  and  cool  so  pleasantly  allied),  and 
now  his  fingers  advance  towards  the  cruet  standing 
there  patiently  with  its  company  of  ministering  bot- 
tles ;  but  first  he  cracks,  unshells,"  and  severs  the 
egg,  forgetful  of  the  fowl  it  might  have  been,  and 
scoops  out  with  dainty  care  the  hard  ball  of  yellow 
flour.  With  what  a  loving  firmness,  crushing  the 
globe  with  the  bowl  of  a  teaspoon,  he  liquefies  it 
into  a  delicious  sauce ! 

"  Remember,  Q.  C,"  I  long  to  cry,  thrusting  my 
head  in  an  exhorting  way  between  the  dusty  red  cur- 
tains, "  remember  the  fine  old  proverb :  — 

"  A  good  salad  requires  a  spendthrift  to  put  in  the 
oil,  a  miser  to  pour  the  vinegar,  a  wise  man  to  add 
the  mustard,  and  a  madman  to  stir  it  all  up." 

But  the  Q.  C.  has  not  forgotten  those  pleasant 
little  dinners  he  used  to  have  at  that  restaurant  in 
the  Rue  Vivienne,  at  that  cool  first-floor  window 
that  commanded  a  view  of  the  jeweller's  shop, 

"  La  Reine  Topaze," 
and  of  the  quiet  though  lively  street  below,  upon 
whose  pavement  the  fitful  lamplight  ever  fell  so 
softly.  He  has  not  forgotten  the  precepts '  of  that 
eminent  viceur,  the  German  professor,  who  preached 
so  largely  and  frequently  upon  the  salad,  and  al- 
lowed no  profane  hands  to  touch  the  component 
parts  but  his  own. 

With  what  exquisite  and  learned  unction  the  wor- 
thy Dr.  Dreikopf  used  to  first  poise  and  ring  with  a 
snap  of  his  finger  the  china  bowl  before  he  began, 
as  the  juggler  does  the  plate  he  is  about  to  send 
spinning  through  the  air.  He  used  to  scrutinize 
the  vessel  as  a  pagan  priest  would  have  done,  with 
holy  awe,  a  vessel  prepared  for  a  sacrifice.  >7c.\t 
taking  a  young  onion,  he  perfumed  it  with  a 
light  and  playful  touch.  Next  with  a  wise  chemise 
try  he  prepared  a  large  silver  tablespoon,  and  filled 
it  four  times  with  the  finest  oil  of  Lucca,  —  pure, 
sweet  and  golden  as  ever  green  Italian  olive-berry 


yielded.  Four  times  the  oil  to  one  of  vinegar, — 
that  was  Herr  Professor's  great  and  primary  maxim. 
"  Want  of  oil,"  using  a  rather  scattered  metaphor, 
"  was,"  he  said,  "  the  great  rock  on  which  English 
salad-makers  always  split."  That  golden  sea  was 
the  ocean  to  which  all  other  liquids  and  solids  were 
to  be  mere  subsidiaries,  —  one  brimming  spoonful  of 
brown  vinegar  the  Professor  (our  Q.  C.  distinctly 
remembers)  next,  with  exulting  generosity,  proud 
as  a  witch  of  her  second  spell,  dashed  into  the.  en- 
chanted caldron.  The  mustard  he  then  added,  by 
instinct,  to  infuse  a  flavor  and  a  kindly  warmth  into 
the  acute  vinegar  and  the  lubricating  and  emollient 
oil.  Then  and  there  he  also  threw  in  a  pinch  of 
sacred  salt,  that  sanatory  crystalline  dust  which 
the  Italian  physicians  think  essential  to  the  whole- 
someness  of  this  bouquet  of  raw  vegetables.  Their 
alliterative  proverb  is 

"  Salata  insalata  no  e  sanata,"  (A  salad  unsalted  is 
not  salubrious.) 

The  Professor  seldom  failed,  indeed,  to  quote  this 
saying,  and  also  a  pleasant  companion  to  it,  which  as- 
serts that  "  after  salad  should  come  wine  " ;  not  that 
the  Professor  wanted  any  strange  lore  as  excuse  for 
a  potation,  and  it  was  always  observed  that  the  more 
potations  he  took  the  more  languages  he  talked,  till 
at  last,  on  the  giddy  verge  of  a  classical  and  polyglot- 
tic  inebriety  he  became  a  Tower  of  Babel,  in  himself, 
and  noisy  as  a  cargo  of  monkeys  in  a  gale  of  wind. 

And  here,  leaving  the  Professor  at  his  salad-bowl, 
let  us  consider  that  great  man's  theory  that  salads 
were  invented  by  Adam  and  Eve.  "  Your  Milton,"  he 
used  to  observe,  his  spectacles  glittering  as  he  spoke, 
'•  makes  Adam  and  Eve  eat  nectarines,  and  then 
dip  out  the  water  from  the  brook  in  their  dark 
crimson  skins."  Better  have  eaten  a  salad  in  that 
hot  weather,  when  the  "  fervid  sun  "  shot  down  more 
warmth  than  Adam  needed.  Let  us  see,  he  would 
remark,  if  salads  were  invented  in  Eden.  The  poet 
says,  —  .    . 

"  And  Eve  within  due  at  her  hour  [punctual,  you  see,  —  that  is  the 
*ery  starting-point  of  a  good  cook]  prepared 

For  dinner  savory  fruits,  of  taste  to  please 

True  appetite,  and  not  disrelish  thirst, 

Of  uectarous  draught  between,  from  milky  stream  [give  me  pure 
water]  — 

Berry  or  grape." 

In  another  place  Adam  refers  to  drying  fruit 
(hence  the  incomparable  Biffin)  ;  and  Eve  brings 
for  the  dinner  given  to  Raphael, 

l;  Fruit  of  all  kinds  in  coat,  — 
Bough  or  smooth-rined,  or  bearded  husk  or  shell,  — 

For  drink  the  grape. 
She  crushes  inoffensive  must  and  meaths  ; 
From  many  a  berry,  and  from  sweet  kernels  pressed, 
She  tempers  dulcet  creauis." 

"  Clearly,"  the  Professor  went  on,  "  your  English 
Milton  was  wrong  in  forgetting  to  introduce  the 
salad,  —  for  in  Eden  it  was  probably  made  of  pome- 
granates, as  it  is  still  in  Spain,  —  and  among  the 
green  lettuces  Eve  no  doubt  prettily  sprinkled  a 
scatter  of  rose-leaves.  Ohne  zweifel !  "  the  Profes- 
sor would  say  —  "ohne  zweifel!"  and  then  he 
would  dash  at  the  salad  mixture  like  a  Bedlamite 
at  the  full  of  the  moon. 

Now,  I  do  enjoy  seeing  a  man  have  a  good 
"  browse "  of  green-meat,  —  a  real  hearty  Nebu- 
chadnezzar meal.  It  is  good  for  us  carnivorous 
animals  to  go  out  occasionally  to  grass.  Such  also 
were  the  opinions  of  the  worthy  Professor  of  Jena, 
and  the  Q.  C.  smiles  as  he  recalls  them  to  mind,  and 
memory's  prism  casts  a  flickering  rainbow  of  poetry 
over  even  the  humble  salad. 

How  is  it  that,  wandering  from  my  friend  the 
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Q.  C.  concocting  his  salad  at  the  Cock,  I  got  into 
the  first  floor  of  a  restaurant  in  the  Rue  Vivienne, 
and  there,  in  company  with  a  German  professor, 
somewhat  of  the  pedant,  I  began  another  bowl  of 
salad,  and  have  left  that  also  unfinished  ?  What 
matter  how  it  is  ?  Even  an  ox  will  shift  his  ground 
when  he  has  set  his  mind  on  browsing. 

Yet  once  more  behold  me  in  ambuscade  behind 
the  red  curtains  of  the  last  bin  but  one  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  Cock,  watching  the  Q.  C.  prepare 
his  salad  mixture  at  that  open  table  just  northward 
of  the  fireplace.  He  has  rinsed  the  lettuces  like  one 
does  a  hat  that's  got  wet ;  he  has  culled  and  arranged 
his  "  vegetable  store,"  as  Goldsmith  hath  it ;  he  has 
perfumed  the  salad-bowl,  and  prepared  the  sauce. 
He  now  takes  an  onion  forth,  and,  by  cross  cuts,  re- 
duces a  small  bar  of  it  to  the  finest  conceivable  dice 
(no  Florentine  mosaicist  ever  reduced  his  lapis  lazuli 
to  such  small  dice),  and  these,  half  timidly,  half  proud- 
ly, he  scatters  into  the  thick,  turbid,  yellow  fluid.  Next 
he  snatches  up  his  knife  and  fork,  and  gashes  the 
lettuces  and  endive,  and  soaks  the  small  undergrowth 
of  mustard  and  cress.  He  then  slashes  into  the  soft 
green  leaves  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  young  haymak- 
er, a  woodman  working  by  contract,  a  forager  afraid 
of  surprise,  and  an  Indian  grass-cutter  anxious  about 
tigers  or  on  the  edge  of  a  snaky  jungle.  Even  the 
French  horsemen  with  the  "long  sword,  saddle,  bri- 
dle," never  slashed  up  the  gay  Mamelukes  of  Mourad 
Bey  half  as  fast  in  those  green  lentil  fields  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyramids.  A  moment  ago  the  lettuces  were 
distinct  plants,  green-yellow  umbrellas  without  han- 
dles, and  with  white  milky  stumps  for  ferrules;  now 
they  are  mere  green  square  segments  glistening  with 
oil  and  brown  with  vinegar.  There  is  a  hatful 
of  them  to  browse  upon. 

The  Q.  C.  smiles,  and  only  wishes  the  German 
professor  could  be  witness  of  his  present  skill  and 
dexterity.  He  is  an  apt  pupil  of  Epicurus,  and  all 
this  time  his  appetite  is  whetting  at  the  sight  of  the 
slowly  preparing  dish.  The  salad  is  all  but  ready  : 
now,  calling  for  another  bowl,  the  Q.  C,  with  the 
deftness  of  an  Indian  juggler,  claps  the  empty  bowl 
on  the  top  of  the  full  one,  which  he  has  first  stirred 
with  an  "  energy  divine,"  and  reverses  the  contents 
of  the  full  one  into  the  empty,  so  that  the  oil  and 
vinegar  descend  in  a  heavy  soaking  rain  through 
the  pile  of  green  leafage ;  the  salad  is  at  last  ready, 
—  "a  dish  for  the  gods." 

At  this  moment  in  comes  the  chop,  of  a  delicious 
brown ;  the  gravy  moistening  its  comely  plump 
cheek,  settling  here  and  there  in  the  dimples  in 
little  warm  savory  pools,  highly  appetizing.  Ed- 
ward, the  waiter,  bruising  the  leathery  jacket  of  the 
potato  dexterously  in  his  napkin,  tumbles  out  the 
hot  flour.  A  moment  after  he  appears  with  a  pot  of 
silvery-pewter  full  of  frothy  stout.  Kings,  kaisers, 
princes,  can  all  your  ragouts  and  fricandeaus  match 
a  homely  meal  like  this  V  Alderman  of  the  fattest, 
your  calipash  is  trash  compared  to  this. 

A  solitary  club  dinner  is  pleasant  when  you  are 
in  a  contemplative  mood,  or  want  to  observe  the  hu- 
mors of  your  neighbors.  It  is  amusing  to  see  old 
Major  Crabtree  write  on  the  back  of  his  bill  his  in- 
dignation at  the  soapy  potatoes,  for  the  seventeenth 
time  soapy  ;  or  that  enormous  eater,  Doctor  Dodson, 
crown  his  cyclopean  meal  by  piles  of  pancakes  and 
a  bottle  of  heavy  port.  But  one  soon  exhausts  the 
humors  of  a  club ;  a  tavern  presents  a  larger  and 
more  varying  flood  of  character.  Another  charm 
about  the  solitary  tavern  dinner,  such  as  the  Q.  C.  is 
now  enjoying,  is,  that  it  excites  to  pleasant  contem- 


plation. One  cannot  think  when  busy  talking,  and 
thinking  excites  digestion  and  quickens  the  gastric 
juice.  Solitude  and  society  are  both  good  in  their 
way ;  but  after  the  work  of  the  morning  a  tired  man 
is  sometimes  glad  to  ruminate  alone.  It  is  only  the 
fanatic  in  business,  or  the  mad  hunter  after  money, 
who  stand  at   .°,  buffet,  li':e  a  raanger, 

gobble  up  their  quantum,  and  madly  plunge  again 
into  business,  to  the  total  destruction  of  their  diges- 
tive powers,  and  to  the  loss,  perhaps  forever,  of  all 
spiritual  enjoyment  in  a  good  dinner. 

The  Q.  C.  eats  his  salad  in  the  French  way, 
alone ;  and,  as  he  gazes,  his  thoughts  revert  pleasant- 
ly to  old  days  in* Paris,  wi;h  the  salad-maker  Pro- 
fessor, long  since  laid  at  rest  in  Pere  la  Chaise,  under 
shelter  of  Balzac's  tomb,  on  that  rising  ground  where 
there  is  such  a  fine  view  of  Paris  and  the  little  blue 
dome  of  the  Invalides  shows  through  the  clear 
sapphirine  air  of  the  smokeless  and  beautiful  city. 
He  thinks  of  old  student  days,  of  a  certain  pretty 
rosy  brown  face  that  used  to  haunt  him  from  an 
opposite  attic  window,  of  long  walks  to  Fontaine- 
bleau,  of  the  table  d'hote  at  Meurica's,  where  he 
first  met  the  lady  who  is  now  his  wife,  of  the  lower- 
ing day  there  before  the  revolution  that  drove  out 
Charles  the  Tenth,  with  its  rumble  of  artillery  and 
sound  of  distant  firing.  Then  suddenly  breaking 
from  this  land  of  memory  he  calls  Edward,  and  says 
sternly,  — 

"  Bring  me  a  pint  of  the  port,  mind  it  is  the  port, 
and,  Edward,  some  cheese." 

The  special  charm  of  a  salad,  the  poetry  of  it,  in 
fact,  is  on  a  hot  day  in  summer,  when  the  London 
pavement  is  hot  enough  to  cook  a  chop ;  when  the 
paint  on  the  shop  -doors  is  blistering,  and  police- 
men's brains  are  grilling  like  toast  cheese  inside 
their  helmets ;  when  ca'omen,  very  choleric  and 
short  in  temper,  keep  taking  blue  handkerchiefs  out 
of  their  hats  and  dashing  them  in  again  as  if  they 
were  trying  to  knock  out  the  crowns,  and  street 
apple-women  fall  asleep  totally  heedless  of  custom 
or  urchin  thieves ;  when  shop-boys  drip  pattens  on 
the  pavement  with  their  water-cans,  and  splash  any 
persqn  they  can  safely ;  when  Clapham  omnibus- 
drivers  are  thirstier  than  usual,  and  drain  off  stout 
faster  than  their  smoking  horses  suck  up  the  pails- 
ful  of  water  held  up  to  them  by  the  ostlers  at  the 
half-way  house ;  when  in  the  West  End  squares 
pleasant  music  oozes  from  open  windows  and  Ven- 
etian blinds ;  when  Covent  Garden  is  one  vast 
flower-bed,  and  smells  like  Bucklersbury  at  a  simple 
time  " ;  when  dirty-looking  men,  either  burglars  tired 
of  the  night's  prowl,  or  idle  mechanics,  go  to  sleep 
face  downwards  in  the  parks,  and  give  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  battle-fields,  and  the  Achilles,  though 
not  over-clothed,  is  so  hot  that  he  'd  scorch  you  if 
you  touched  him,  —  then,  I  say,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  retire  into  some  old-fashioned  tavern,  —  the 
Mitre,  where  Doctor  Johnson  planned  with  Boswell 
his  venturous  trip  to  the  Hebrides  ;  or  the  Cheshire 
Cheese,  which  Goldsmith  used  to  frequent,  —  go  and 
refresh  your  body  with  a  steak,  and  your  eyes  with 
a  salad.  As  you  stir  up  that  moist  foliage,  the  fa- 
tigue and  dust  and  heat  and  stuffiness  of  London 
pass  from  you,  and  there  arise  thoughts  of 

"  Flora  and  the  country  green, 
Dance,  and  Provencal  song,  and  sunburnt  mirth," 

and  of 

"Grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild, 
White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine, 
Fast-fading  violets  covered  up  in  leaves." 

At  such  times  I  fancy  myself  again  in  my  own 
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country  garden,  beating  the  dark  earth  from  the 
fibrous  root  of  the  portly  lettuces,  whose  large  hearts 
have  almost  burst  the  bass  zones  that  bind  them, 
drawing  carefully  my  pink  radishes,  or  lifting  out 
tenderly  the  young  onions  with  heads  scarcely  bigger 
than  bodkins ;  if  I  divest  myself  of  culinary  thoughts, 
I  imagine  myself  lazily  lying  on  my  back,  buried  in 
flowering  grass,  just  ripe  for  the  scythe,  watching  a 
foot  above  me  an  orange-shelled  lady-bird  climbing 
a  grass  stalk,  or  some  little  blue  butterflies  flickering 
round  a  honey-sweet  clover-flower. 

The  old  French  proverb-maker,  who  said,  — 

"  Qui  vin  ne  boit  apres  salade 
Est  en  danger  d'etre  inaladfe," 

had  many  other  wise  saws  relating  to  food,  of  more 
or  less  value,  such  as, 

"  Old  fish,  old  oil,  and  old  friends  are  best. 
Veal,  fowls,  and  fish  fill  the  churchyards. 

Take  the  middle  of  wine,  the  top  of  oil,  and  the  bottom  of  honey. 
After  pears,  wine  or  the  priest. 
After  melon,  wine  is  a  felon. 
You  must  drink  as  much  after  an  egg  as  after  an  ox. 

Of  all  salads  lobster  salad  is  the  most  picturesque. 
The  red-skinned  flesh  of  the  creature  contrasts 
exquisitely  (was  surely  intended  to  contrast  exquis- 
itely) with  the  tender  April  green  of  the  virgin 
lettuce.  To  parody  Brillat  Saverin,  may  I  not  say. 
Powerful  kings,  invincible  paladins,  friends  of  Nero 
and  Heliogabalus,  how  I  pity  you,  for  you  did  not 
know  the  lobster  salad  !  The  very  scarlet  of  the 
lobster-shell  gives  one  an  appetite.  With  what  a 
keen  pleasure  one  cleaves  the  crimson  plate-armor 
of  the  sea  monster  through  with  one,  steady,  strong 
pressure  from  head  to  heel;  from  his  little  black 
prominent  beads  of  eyes  to  the  last  brown  filament 
of  his  ianlike  tail.  Easily  as  an  almond  from  its 
soft  shell,  gently  as  a  coin  from  a  mould,  comes  the 
plastic  flesh.  We  toss  it  into  the  bed  of  lettuce 
leaves,  and  prepare  for  the  sauce.  We  make  it  like 
Mrs.  Rundall,  but  with  this  difference,  that  we  put 
more  oil  and  less  vinegar,  and  we  do  not  forget  es- 
sence of  anchovy,  mushroom  ketchup,  hard-boiled 
eggs,  or  a  little  mollifying  cream,  that  lubricates 
'ling  like  good-nature  does  life. 

Mashed  potato,  rubbed  down  with  cream,  mus- 
tard, and  salt,  is  no  bad  substitute  for  egg,  and  im- 
parts to  a  salad  a  new  and  not  unpleasing  flavor. 
Tomatoes  —  those  warm  orange  -  lobed  tropical 
'•  pommes  d'amour"  —  are  excellent,  too,  in  a  salad. 
Their  rich-flavored  pulp  and  skin,  warm  as  capsi- 
cums, are  incomparable,  if  well  spread  and  diffused 
on  a  proper  friendly  footing  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients. French  beans,  too,  the  most  delicate  of 
vegetables,  make  a  salad  of  great  merit.  You  must 
boil  the  beans  as  usual  for  the  table,  then  mix  a 
dressing  in  the  following  proportions :  — 

Four  mustard  ladles  of  mustard, 

Four  salt  ladles  of  6alt, 

Three  dessert-spoonfuls  of  essence  of  anchovy, 

Four  ditto  of  mushroom  ketchup, 

Three  ditto  of  the  best  Italian  oil, 

Twelve  ditto  of  vinegar, 

Three  unlx)iled  eggs. 

The  Spanish  use  pomegranates  in  their  salads. 
For  myself  I  dislike  that  fruit,  with  the  shell  liked 
baked  clay.  The  Arab  poets  may  compare  the  lips 
of  those  they  love  to  the  rosy,  fleshy  pips  of  the 
pomegranate,  but  to  my  mind  the  acid  is  of  an  un- 
interesting, insipid,  and  rather  disagreeable  char- 
acter. Perhaps  they  are  grateful  to  men  choked 
with  the  dusty  heat  of  a  Spanish  summer;  but  when 
one  can  pick  from  the  green  parent  tree  an  orange 
just  yellowing,  who  would  eat  the  poor  watery  fruit 


of  Granada  ?  Still,  to  the  epicure,  eager  for  nov- 
elty, the  thing  is  worth  a  trial,  —  at  the  worst  it  is 
only  a  bowl  of  salad  to  be'thrown  away  ;  for,  depend 
upon  it,  servants  won't  eat  what  their  masters  dis- 
like. 

In  the  time  of  the  Regency  an  old  French  emigre' 
of  taste  and  refinement,  an  epicurean  marquis,  who 
had,  perhaps,  often  supped  at  the  Petit  Trianon 
with  the  thoughtless,  laughing  ladies  of  poor  Marie 
Antoinette,  or  revelled  with  Egalite  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  on  dishes  rarer  and  stranger  than  even  night- 
ingales' brains,  or  stewed  canaries,  —  attended  par- 
ties at  the  West  End  as  a  preparer  of  salads.  He 
carried  with  him  a  mahogany  case  full  of  sauces  and 
essences,  and  the  result  was  (well  only  a  Spaniard 
could  express  it  by  joining  the  tips  of  his  five  joined 
fingers,  and  then  blowing  them  apart  with  a  kiss), — 

"  Whew  !     Perfection  1 " 

The  old  emigre  made  a  fortune,  and  returned 
with  the  Bourbons  to  regenerate  the  French  with  a 
new  salad  mixture.  Ventre  de  St.  Gris  !  that  man 
would  have  deserved  a  London  statue  as  much  as 
the  Duke*  of  York  or  Jenner,  had  he  only  left  us 
his  recipe. 

If  tradition  be  correct,  the  Roi  de  la  salade  con- 
structed his  finest  work  somewhat  on  these  lines  :  — 

He  choped  up  three  anchovies  with  a  little  shal- 
lot and  some  parsley  ;  these  he  threw  into  a  bowl, 
with  a  little  mustard  and  salt,  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  oil,  and  one  brimming  over  of  vinegar ;  when 
madly  mixed,  he  added  to  these  extremely  thin 
short  slices  of  Westphalia  ham,  or  the  finest  roast 
beef,  which  he  first  steeped  in  the  seasoning.  He 
then  covered  the  bowl,  and  in  three  hours  the  salad 
was  fit  for  table.  He  garnished  with  parsley 
and  a  few  wafers  of  bacon.  Perfection  is  not  the 
word.  A  dying  man  could  get  up  to  taste  that 
salad.  Let  that  salad  be  the  touchstone  of  all 
French  cooks.  Let  it  be  the  first  question  to  as- 
pirants, u  Do  you  know  how  to  construct  ('  make ' 
is  a  word  degrading  to  the  grand  science)  —  do  you 
know,  monsieur,  how  to  construct  the  Salade  des 
Ilesperides  ?  "  If  the  wretch  says  "  No,"  look  down 
again  on  your  blotting-paper,  bow,  and  glance  at 
the  door.  As  the  Count  de  M.  once  said  to  Talley- 
rand of  a  candidate  for  a  secretaryship :  — 

"  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  this  man's  mind ; 
he  has  never  eaten  pudding  a  la  Richelieu,  and  he 
does  not  know  the  cutlet  a  la  Soubise." 

As  Brillat  Saverin  says,  profoundly,  "  It  is  chiefly 
men  of  intellect  who  hold  good  eating  in  honor ;  the 
herd  is  not  capable  of  a  mental  operation  which 
consists  in  a  long  sequence  of  appreciations  and 
many  severe  decisions  of  the  judgment," 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  ex-King  of  Hanover  is  engaged  in  correct- 
ing the  proof-sheets  of  nis  "  Lieder,"  which  will 
soon  be  published. 

It  appears  that  the  Prince  Imperial  has  decided 
musical  tastes,  which  the  Emperor  does  not  wish  to 
be  cultivated  to  any  extraordinary  degree,  as  he 
does  not  ambition  for  his  son  the  rn>e  of  a  trouba- 
dour, so  unfortunately  adopted  by  the  young  King 
of  Bavaria. 

The  Marquis  de  Belot,  celebrated,  not  for  any 
remarkable  discovery  or  literary  work,  but  for  hav- 
ing driven  a  phaeton  with  silver  wheels,  recently 
married  the  daughter  of  Comte  de  Malaret,  French 
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Ambassador  to  Florence ;  on  which  occasion  fifty 
equipages  and  as  many,  if  not  more,  powdered  foot- 
men are  reported  to  have  excited  the  curiosity  of 
the  public  on  the  Place  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires. 

Literary  men  in  Egypt  must  be  rather  over- 
worked. Since  the  commencement  of  the  year 
there  has  been  regularly  published  every  week  at 
Cairo  a  journal  called  the  Politique  Morale,  printed 
in  three  languages, —  French,  Armenian,  and  Turk- 
ish, —  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  which  is  also  sole 
contributor,  compositor,  corrector,  and  distributor. 
The  name  of  this  energetic  individual  is  Charles 
Akdjallem.  This  paper  gives  a  very  singular  idea  of 
the  ladies  of  the  place,  since  it  finds  it  necessary 
to  inform  them,  that  "  the  first  of  ornaments  is 
cleanliness  —  that  of  the  body  consisting  in  taking 
a  bath  once  a  month ! " 

Bravo,  Charles  Akdjallem ! 

Corxkille's  house,  in  Paris,  18  Rue  d'Argente- 
uil,  is  doomed  to  destruction.  The  Haussmanic  fiat 
has  gone  forth,  and  the  historic  walls  will  speedily 
be  reduced  to  dust  beneath  the  city  pickaxes.  An- 
tiquarians may  groan  over  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
which  ruthlessly  sweeps  all  that  is  antique  and  ven- 
erable into  the  dust-hole ;  but  Paris  must  have 
another  avenue,  and  this  new  one  is  to  surpass  in 
breadth  and  magnificence  any  as  yet  erected,  and 
will  run  from  the  Bonlevard  des  Capucines  right  up 
to  the  Place  du  Theatre  Francais,  so  one  will  drive 
over  the  spot  where  Corneille  wrote  his  tragedies  to 
see  them  acted  at  the  Fran 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  writing 
from  Greenwich,  lately  explained  that  a  brilliant 
noonday  star  or  comet  signalized  by  a  previous  cor- 
respondent of  the  same  journal  is  the  planet  Venus, 
not  uncommonly  visible  at  noon  at  this  time 
greatest  brflKaHcy.  The;  sight  of  the  sane  planet  at 
noon  on  the  29th  of  May,  16S0,  the  day  of  the  birth 
of  Charles  II.,  created  a  gtt  ti  >n  ;  it.  was  seen 

as  his  father  was  proceeding  to  St.  PaOTl  to  give 
thanks  for  the  Prince's  birth  :  it  was  thought  to  be 
a  new  star,  and  an  omen  of  bright?  promise  for  the 
new-born  Prince.  Cowley,  Waller,  and  1 1 
have  all  celebrated  this  supposed  auspicious  star  af- 
ter Charles  II.'s  restoration  :  — 

No  star  amongst  ye  all  did,  I  believe, 
Such  vigorous  assistance  give, 
As  that  which,  thirty  years  ago, 
At  Charles  his  birth,  did,  in  despite 
Of  the  proud  sun's  meridian  light. 
His  future  glories  and  this  year  foreshow. 

Cowley's  Ode  on  the  Restoration. 
His  thoughu  rise  signer  when  he  does  reflect 
Oa  what  the  world  may  from  that  star  expect, 
Which  at  his  birth  appeared,  to  let  us  see 
Day  for  his  sake  could  with  the  night  I 

Walter's  Poem  on  St.  James's  Park. 
Or  one  that  bright  companion  of  the  ran. 
Whose  glorious  aspect  seated  our  new-born  King. 
•  And  now,  a  round  of  greater  years  begOA, 

New  influence,  from  his  walks  of  light  did  bring. 

Dryden's  Annus  Mirabilis. 

Lilly  the  astrologer  identified  the  phenomenon  as 
the  planet  Venus. 

The  Echoes  from  the  Clubs  overhauls  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Sawyer  in  the  following  fashion  :  "  Confessions 
are  easily  made,  and  there  are  writers  who  consider 
that  paradoxes  are  clever.  One  of  these  evidently 
is  Mr.  William  Sawyer,  who  contributes  to  Beli/ra- 
via  a  paper  entitled  '  Disagreeable  People,'  which 
he  begins  thus  :  '  I  confess  to  a  liking  for  disagreea- 
ble people.'  To  be  plain,  this  is  simply  an  untruth 
uttered  for  effect.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  ■ 
for  a  man  to  confess  to   a  liking  for  disagreeable  1 


odors,  sour  beer,  or  street  music.  Some  people 
indeed  do  pretend  to  like  street  music  ;  but  they  are 
disagreeable  people,  and  disagreeable  people  may 
be  presumed  to  like  disagreeable  things.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  we  may  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  that 
disagreeable  people  like  disagreeable  people.  In 
this  predicament  can  we  say  otherwise  than  that  Mr. 
Sawyer,  upon  his  own  confession,  must  be  a  disa- 
greeable person  ?  If  men  will  write  foolish  para- 
doxes to  catch  a  reader's  eye,  and  make  him  read 
the  twaddle  which  follows,  they  must  accept  the 
consequences." 

As  Louis-  Burger,  the  well-known  author  and  phi- 
lologist, was  walking  in  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Ely- 
sees,  one  day  during  the  Exhibition  in  Paris  last 
year,  he  heard  a  familiar  voice  exclaiming,  "  Buy 
some  nuts  of  a  poor  man,  sir ;  twenty  for  a  penny  ! " 

'•  What !  "  said  Burger,  looking  up,  and  recogniz- 
ing his  old  barber,  "  are  you  selling  nuts  ?  " 

••  Ah.  sir,  I  have  been  unfortunate,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  this  is  no  business  for  a  man  like  you,"  said 
Burger. 

■  I  >.  sir,  if  you  could  only  tell  me  of  something 
better  to  do !  "  returned  the  barber,  with  a  sigh. 

Burger  was  touched.  He  reflected  a  moment, 
then,  tearing  ■  leaf  from  his  memorandum-book,  he 
wrote  for  a  few  moments,  and  handed  it  to  the  man, 
laying,  ••  Take  this  to  a  printing-office,  and  hav-  i 
hundred  ropies  struck  off;  here  is  the  money  to  pay 
■W  it.  Gwl  n  license  from  the  Prefecture  of  the 
Police,  and  sell  them  at  two  sous  a  copy,  and  you 
will  have  bread  on  the  spot.  The  strangers  who 
visit  Paris  cannot  refuse  this  tribute  to  the  name  of 
God,  printed  in  so  many  different  ways." 

The  barber  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  was  always 

entrance  to  the  Exhibition,  selling  the  follow- 
ing hand-bill :  — 

n  Forty-eight  Lanyuu 

Olala  tongue,  Deu. 


,  E/ohim  or  Eloah. 
ChaMaic,  Elan. 
in,  Elian. 

.  Alan. 
Malay,  Alln. 
Arabic,  Allah. 
Language  of  the  Magi,  Orsi 

j'fUt. 

Armorian,  Teuti. 

uan,  Tenn. 
Greek,  Theos. 
Cretan,  Tktos. 

!os. 
Latin,  Deu*. 
Low  Latin,  Diex. 
Celtic  anil  old  Gallic,  JDi'k. 
.  iHck. 

Deos. 

Old  German,  Diet. 
Provencal,  Diou. 
law  Breton,  Doue. 

.  Dio. 
Irish,  Oie. 


German  and  Swiss,  Gott. 
Flemish.  Ooed. 
Dutch,  Uodt. 

and  old  Saxon,  God. 
Teutonic,  Goth. 
Danish  and  Swedish,  Gut. 

flan,  Gud. 
Slavic,  Buck. 
Polish,  lioij. 
Polaca,  Bung. 
Lapp,  Jubinnf. 
Finnish,  Jumala. 
Hunic,  As. 
Pannoi'.ian.  Istu. 

Kindostar.ee.;  iZair.. 

Coromandel,  Drama. 
Tartar,  Mmjatal. 
i'ersian,  Sire. 
Chinese,  Prussa. 
.Japanese,  Goezur. 

car,  Zannar. 


Peruvian,  Puchocamae. 

A  few  days  after  Burger  met  the  barber. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  ki  has  the  holy  name  of  God 
brought  you  good  luck  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  barber.  "  I  sell  on  an 
average  a  hundred  copies  a  day  at  two  sous  each,  or 
ten  francs ;  but  the  strangers  are  generous ;  some 
give  me  ten  sous,  and  others  twenty.  I  have  even 
received  two  francs  for  a  copy ;  so  that,  all  told,  I 
am  making  hve-and-twenty  francs  a  day." 

"  Five-and-twenty  francs  a  day  !  "  said  Burner. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  thanks  to  your  kindness,"  he  replied. 

"  The  deuce ! "  thought  Burger,  as  he  walked 
away.  "  If  I  were  not  a  literarv  man.  I  would  turn 
pedler  or  publisher ;  there  is  nothing  so  profitable  as 
selling  the  learning  or  wit  of  others." 
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GENTLE  ALICE  BROWN. 

It  was  a  robber's   daughter,  and  her   name   was 

Alice  Brown, 
Her  father  was  the  terror  of  a  small  Italian  town  ; 
Her  mother  was  a  foolish,  weak,  but   amiable   old 

thing; 
But  it  is  n't  of  her  parents   that   I'm  goinc   for  to 


As  Alice  was  a  sitting  at  her  window-sill  one  day, 

A  beautiful  young  gentleman  he  chanced  to  pass 
that  way ; 

She  cast  her  eyes  upon  him,  and  he  looked  so  good 
and  true, 

That  she  thought,  "  I  could  be  happy  with  a  gentle- 
man like  you ! " 

And  every  morning  passed  her  house  that  cream  of 

gentlemen, 
She  knew  she  might  expect  him  at  a  quarter  unto 

ten. 
A  sorter  in  the  Custom-house,  it  was  his  daily  road, 
(The  Custom-house  was  fifteen  minutes'  walk  from 

her  abode.) 

But  Alice  was  a  pious  girl,  who  knew  it  was  n't  wise 
To  look  at  strange  young  sorters   with   expressive 

purple  eyes; 
So  she  sought  the  village  priest  to  whom  her  family 

confessed,  — 
The  priest  by  whom  their  little  sins  were  carefully 

assessed. 

"  O  holy  father,"  Alice  said,  "  't  would  grieve  you, 

—  would  it  not?  — 
To  discover  that  I  was  a  most  disreputable  lot ! 
Of   all   unhappy   sinners   I  'm   the   most    unhappy 

one!" 
The  padre  said,   "  Whatever  have  you  been  and 

gone  and  done  ?  " 

"  I  have  helped  mamma  to  steal  a  little  kiddy  from 

its  dad, 
I  've  assisted  dear  papa  in  cutting  up  a  little  lad. 
I  've  planned  a  little  burglary,  and  forged   a   little 

check, 
And  slain  a  little  baby  for  the  coral  on  its  neck ! " 

The  worthy  pastor  heaved  a  sigh,  and  dropped   a 

silent  tear,  — 
And  said,  "  You  mus' n't  judge  yourself  too  heavily, 

my  dear,  — 
It 's  wrong   to  murder   babies   little   corals   for  to 

fleece, 
But  sins  like  these  one  expiates  at  half  a  crown  a- 

piece. 

"  Girls  will  be  girls,  —  you  're  very  young  and  flighty 

in  your  mind ; 
Old  heads  upon  young  shoulders  we  must  not  expect 

to  find : 
We  mus'  n't  be  too   hard   upon   these   little  girlish 

tricks,  — 
Let 's  see,  —  five  crimes  at  half  a  crown,  —  exactly 

twelve-and-six." 

"  O  father,"  little  Alice  cried,  "  your  kindness  makes 

me  weep, 
You   do   these   little   things  for  me  so   singularly 

cheap,  — 
Your  thoughtful  liberality  I  never  can  forget ; 
But,  O,  there  is  another  crime  I  have  n't  mentioned 

yet! 


"  A  pleasant-looking  gentleman,  with  pretty  purple 

eyes, 
I  've  noticed  at  my  window,  as  I  've  sat  a  catching 

flies ;  .  . 

He  passes  by  it  every  day  as  certain  as  can  be,  — 

I  blush  to  say  I  're  winked  at  him,  and  he  has  winked  at  me  ! " 

"  For  shame,"  said  Father  Paul,  "  my  erring  daugh- 
ter !  On  my  word 

This  is  the  most  distressing  news  that  I  have  ever 
heard. 

Why,  naughty  girl,  your  excellent  papa  has  pledged 
your  hand 

To  a  promising  young  robber,  the  Lieutenant  of  his 
band  ! " 

"  This  dreadful  piece  of  news  will  pain  your  worthy 

parents  so ! 
They  are  the  most  remunerative  customers  I  know  ; 
For  many  many  years  they  've  kept  starvation  from 

my  doors, 
I  never  knew  so  criminal  a  family  as  yours  ! 

"  The  common  county  folk  in  this  insipid  neighbor- 
hood 

Have  nothing  to  confess,  they're  so  ridiculously 
good ; 

And  if  you  marry  any  one  respectable  at  all, 

Why,  vou  '11  reform,  and  what  will  then  become  of 
'Father  Paul  ?  " 

The  worthy  priest,  he  up  and  drew  his  cowl  upon 

his  crown, 
And  started  off  in  haste  to  tell  the  news  to  Robber 

Brown ; 
To  tell  him  how  his  daughter,   who   was  now  for 

marriage  fit, 
Had  winked  upon  a  sorter,  who  reciprocated  it. 

Good  Robber  Brown  he  muffled  up  his  anger  pretty 

well, 
He  said,  "I  have  a  notion,  and  that  notion  I  will 

tell; 
I  will  nab  this  jjay  young  sorter,  terrify  him  into 

fits, 
And  get  my  gentle  wife  to  chop  him  into   little 

bits. 

"  I  've  studied  human  nature,  and  I  know  a  thing  or 

two ; 
Though  a  girl  may  fondly  love  a  living  gent, — as 

many  do, — 
A  feeling  of  disgust  upon  her  senses  there  will  fall 
When  she  looks  upon  his  body  chopped  particularly 

small." 

He  traced  that  gallant  sorter  to  a  still  suburban 
square ; 

He  watched  his  opportunity,  and  seized  him  un- 
aware ; 

He  took  a  life-preserver,  and  he  hit  him  on  the  head, 

And  Mrs.  Brown  dissected  him  before  she  went  to 
bed. 

And  pretty  little  Alice  grew  more  settled  in  her 

mind, 
She  never  more  was  guilty  of  a  weakness  of  the 

kind, 
Until  at  length  good  Robber  Brown  bestowed  her 

pretty  hand 
On  the  promising  young  robber,  the  Lieutenant  of 

his  band. 
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ANARCHY  AND  AUTHORITY 

BY    MATTHEW    ARNOLD. 

(Third  Paper.*) 

I  come  now  to  the  last  of  those  obstacles  which 
our  national  character  and  habits  seem  to  oppose  to 
the  extrication  and  elevation  of  that  best  self,  or 
paramount  right  reason,  which  we  have  been  led  to 
look  for  as  our  true  guardian  against  anarchy,  and 
only  sound  centre  of  authority  at  the  present  time. 
This  last,  and  perhaps  greatest,  obstacle  is  our  pref- 
erence of  doing  to  thinking.  Now  this  preference 
goes  very  deep,  and  as  we  study  it  we  find  ourselves 
opening  up  a  number  of  large  questions  on  every 
side. 

Let  me  go  back  for  a  moment  to  what  I  have 
already  quoted  from  Bishop  Wilson  :  —  M  First, 
never  go  against  the  best  light  you  have  ;  secondly, 
take  care  that  your  light  be  not  darkness."  I  said 
we  show,  M  a  nation,  laudable  energy  and  persist- 
ence in  walking  according  to  the  best  light  we  have, 
but  are  not  quite  careful  enough,  perhaps,  to  see 
that  our  light  be  not  darkness.  This  is  only  another 
version  of  the  old  story  that  energy  is  our  strong 
point  and  favorable  characteristic,  rather  than  in- 
telligence. But  we  may  give  to  this  idea  a  more 
general  form  still,  in  which  it  will  have  a  yet  larger 
range  of  application.  We  may  regard  this  energy 
driving  at  practice,  this  paramount  sense  of  the  ob- 
ligation of  duty,  self-control,  and  work,  this  earnest- 
ness in  going  manfully  with  the  best  light  we  have, 
as  one  force  ;  and  this  intelligence  driving  at  the 
ideas  which  arc,  after  all,  the  basis  of  right  practice, 
this  ardent  sense  for  all  the  new  and  changing  com- 
binations of  them  which  man's  development  brings 
with  it.  this  indomitable  impulse  to  know  and  adjust 
them  perfectly,  as  another  force.  And  these  two 
forces  we  may  regard  as  in  some  sense  rivals, — 
rivals  not  by  the  necessity  of  their  own  nature,  but 
as  exhibited  in  man  and  his  history,  —  and  rivals 
dividing  the  empire  of  the  world  between  them. 
And  to  give  these  forces  names  from  the  two  races 
of  men  who  have  supplied  the  most  signal  arid  splen- 
did manifestations  of  them,  we  may  call  them  re- 
spectively the  forces  of  Hebraism  and  Hellenism. 
Hebraism  and  Hellenism,  —  between  these  two 
points  of  influence  moves  our  world.  At  one  time 
it  feels  more  powerfully  the  attraction  of  one  of 
them,  at  another  time  of  the  other ;  and  it  ought  to 
be,  though  it  never  is,  evenly  and  happily  balanced 
between  them. 

The  final  aim  of  both  Hellenism  and  Hebraism, 

*  See  Every  Saturday,  Noe.  109, 113. 


as  of  all  great  spiritual  disciplines,  is  no  doubt  the 
same, —  man's  perfection  or  salvation.  The  very  lan- 
guage which  they  both  of  them  use  in  schooling  us 
to  reach  this  aim  is  often  identical.  Even  when 
their  language  indicates  by  variation  —  sometimes 
a  broad  variation,  often  a  but  slight  and  subtle  vari- 
ation —  the  different  courses  of  thought  which  are 
uppermost  in  each  discipline,  even  then  the  unity  of 
the  final  end  and  aim  is  still  apparent.  To  employ 
the  actual  words  of  that  discipline  with  which  we 
ourselves  are  all  of  us  most  familiar,  and  the  words 
of  which,  therefore,  come  most  home  to  us,  that  final 
end  and  aim  is  "  that  we  might  be  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature."  These  are  the  words  of  a  Hebrew 
apostle,  but  of  Hellenism  and  Hebraism  alike  this  is, 
I  say.  the  aim.  When  the  two  are  confronted,  as 
they  very  often  are  confronted,  it  is  nearly  always 
with  what  I  may  call  a  rhetorical  purpose ;  the 
speaker's  whole  design  is  to  exalt  and  enthrone  one 
of  the  two,  and  he  uses  the  other  only  as  a  foil  and 
to  enable  him  the  better  to  giye  effect  to  his  pur- 
pose. Obviously,  with  us,  it  is  usually  Hellenism 
which  is  thus  reduced  to  minister  to  the  triumph  of 
Hebraism.  There  is  a  sermon  on  Greece  and  the 
Greek  spirit  by  a  man  never  to  be  mentioned  with- 
out interest  and  respect,  Frederick  Robertson,  in 
which  this  rhetorical  use  of  Greece  and  the  Greek 
spirit,  and  the  inadequate  exhibition  of  them  neces- 
sarily consequent  upon  this,  is  almost  ludicrous,  and 
would  be  censurable  if  it  were  not  to  be  explained 
by  the  exigencies  of  a  sermon.  On  the  other  hand, 
Heinrich  Heine,  and  other  writers  of  his  turn, 
give  us  the  spectacle  of  the  tables  completely  turned, 
and  of  Hebraism  brought  in  just  as  a  foil  and  con- 
trast to  Hellenism,  and  to  make  the  superiority  of 
Hellenism  more  manifest  In  both  these  cases  there 
is  injustice  and  misrepresentation  ;  the  aim  and  end 
of  both  Hebraism  and  Hellenism  is,  as  I  have  said, 
one  and  the  same,  and  this  aim  and  end  is  august; 
and  admirable. 

Still,   they   pursue   this    aim   by   very   different 

courses.     The  uppermost  idea  with  Hellenism  is  to 

see  things  as  they  really  are ;  the  uppermost  idea 

with  Hebraism  is  conduct  and  obedience.     Nothing 

can  do  away  with  this  ineffaceable  difference ;  the 

j  Greek  quarrel  with  the  body  and  its  desires  is,  that 

;  they  hinder  right  thinking ;  the  Hebrew  quarrel  with 

;  them  is,  that  they  hinder  right  acting.     "He  that 

!  keepeth  the  law,  happy  is  he  " :  "  There  is  nothing 

sweeter  than  to  take  heed  unto  the  commandments 

of  the  Lord  " ;  that  is  the  Hebrew  notion  of  felicity  ; 

and,  pursued  with  passion  and  tenacity,  this  notion 

would  not  let  the  Hebr.ew  rest  till,  as  is  well  known, 

he  had,  at  last,  got  out  of  the  law  a  network  of  pre- 
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scriptions  to  inwrap  his  whole  life,  to  govern  every 
moment  of  it,  every  impulse,  every  action.  The 
Greek  notion  of  felicity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  per- 
fectly conveyed  in  these  words  of  a  great  French 
moralist :  "  (Test  le  bonheur  des  hommes,"  —  when  ? 
when  they  turn  from  their  iniquities  ?  —  no ;  when 
they  exercise  themselves  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  day 
and  night  ?  —  no ;  when  they  lose  their  life  to  save 
it  ?  —  no ;  when  they  walk  about  the  New  Jerusalem 
with  palms  in  their  hands  ?  —  no ;  but  when  they 
think  aright,  when  their  thought  hits,  —  "  quanchils 
pensent  juste."  —  At  the  bottom  of  both  the  Greek 
and  the  Hebrew  notion  is  the  desire,  native  in  man, 
for  reason  and  the  will  of  God,  the  feeling  after  the 
universal  order,  in  a  word,  the  love  of  God ;  but, 
while  Hebraism  seizes  on  certain  plain,  capital 
intimations  of  the  universal  order,  and  rivets  itself. 
one  may  say,  with  unequalled  grandeur  of  earnest- 
ness and  intensity  to  the  study  and  observance  of 
them,  the  bent  of  Hellenism  is  to  follow,  with  flexible 
activity,  the  whole  play  of  the  universal  order,  to 
be  apprehensive  of  missing  any  part  of  it.  of  sacrific- 
ing one  part  to  another,  to  slip  away  from  resting  in 
this  or  that  intimation  of  it,  however  capital.  An 
unclouded  clearness  of  mind,  an  unimpeded  play  of 
thought,  is  what  this  bent  drives  at.  The  g 
ing  idea  of  Hellenism  is  spontaneity  of  conscious- 
ness; that  of  Hebraism,  strictness  of  conscience. 

Christianity    changed   nothing  in   this   essential 
bent   of  Hebraism   to   set   doing    above   kr.' 
Self-conquest,  the  following,  not  our  own  individual 
will,  but  the  will  of  God,  obedience,  is  the  fundament- 
al idea  of  this  form,  also,  of  the  discipline  to 
we  have  attached  the  general  name  of  Hebraism. 
Only,  as  the  old  law  and  the  network  of  pr 
tions  with  which  it  enveloped  human  life  were  evi- 
dently a  motive  power  not  driving  and  searching 
enough  to  produce  the   result   aimed  at,  —  p 
continuance    in  well-doing,    self-conquest,  —  Chris- 
tianity substituted   for  them  boundless  devotion  to 
that  inspiring  and  affecting  pattern  of  self-co- 
offered  by  Christ ;  and  by  the  new  motive  power,  of 
which  the  essence  was  this,  though   the   love   and 
admiration  of  Christian  churches  have  for  centuries 
been  employed  in  varying,  amplifying,  and  adorning 
the  plain  description  of  it,  Christia:  .  Paul 

truly  says,  "  establishes  the  law,"  and,  in  the  strength 
of  the  ampler  power  which  she  has  thus  supplied  to 
fulfil  it,  has  accomplished  the  miracles,  which  we  all 
see,  of  her  history. 

So  long  as  we  do  not  forget  that  both  Hellenism 
and  Hebraism  are  profound  and  admirable  manifes- 
tations of  man's  life,  tendencies,  and  powers,  and 
that  both  of  them  aim  at  a  like  final  result,  we  earn 
hardly  insist  too  strongly  on  the  divergence  of  line 
and  of  operation  with  which  they  proceed.  It  is  a 
divergence  so  great  that  it  most  truly,  as  the 
prophet  Zachariah  says.  "  has  raised  up  i 
Zion,  against  thy  sons,  O  Greece  !"  The  difference 
whether  it  is  by  doing  or  by  knowing  that  we  set 
most  store,  and  the  practical  consequences  which 
follow  from  this  difference,  leave  their  mark  on  all 
the  history  of  our  race  and  of  its  development. 
Language  may  be  abundantly  quoted  from  both 
TIebraism  to  make  it  seem  that  one 
follows  the  same  current  as  the  other  towards  the 
same  goal.  They  are  borne  towards  the  same 
goal ;  but  the  currents  which  bear  them  are  in- 
finitely diiSferent.  It  is  true,  Solomon  will  praise 
u  Understanding  is  a  Well-spring  of  life 
.  im  that  hath  it"  ;  and  in  the  New  Testament, 
again,  Christ  is  a  "  light,"   and   "  truth   makes   us 


free."  It  is  true  Aristotle  will  undervalue  knowing  : 
in  what  concerns  virtue,  says  he,  three  things  are 
necessary,  —  knowledge,  deliberate  will,  and  perse- 
verance ;  but,  whereas  the  two  last  are  all-important, 
the  first  is  a  matter  of  little  importance."  It  is  true 
that  with  the  same  impatience  with  which  St.  James 
enjoins  a  man  to  be  not  a  forgetful  hearer,  but  a 
doer  c  ',  Epictetus  exhorts  us  to  do  what 

we  have  demonstrated  to  ourselves  we  ought  to  do  : 
or  he  taunts  us  with  futility,  for  being  armed  at  all 
points  to  prove  that  lying  is  wrong,  yet  all  the  time 
continuing  to  lie.  It  is  true,  Plato,  in  words  which 
'most  the  words  of  the  New  Testament,  or  the 
Imitation,  calls  life  a  learning  to  die.  But,  under- 
neath the  superficial  agreement,  the  fundamental 
divergence  still  subsists.  The  understanding  of  Sol- 
omon is  ••  the  walking  in  the  way  of  the  coimnand- 
ments  ":  this  is  "  the  way  of  p<  f"  this 

that  blessedness  comes.  In  the  New  Testament,  the 
truth  which  gives  us  the  peace  of  God  and  makes 
us  free  is  the  love  of  Christ  constraining  us  to 
crucify,  as  he  did,  and  with  a  like  purpose  of  moral 
regeneration,  the  flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts, 

hue  establishing,  as  we    have   seen,   the  law. 
.  Paid,  it  appears  possible  to  u  hold  the  truth  in 
mess,"  which  is  just  what  Socrates  judged 
impossible.     The  moral  virtues,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  with  A  t  MM  porch  and  access  to  the 

I,  and  with  these  last  is  hlesj-edness.     That 
0  the  divine  life,  which  both  Helleaiam 
and  1 1  aa  we  have  said,  fix  a  their  crown- 

ing aim,  Plato  expressly  denies  to  the.  man  of  prac- 
tical virtue  merely,  of  self-eonquest  with  any  other 
motive  than  that  of  perfect  intellectual  vision;  he 

•s  it  for  the  lover  of  pure  knowledge,  of  see- 
ing things  as  the;  •,  — the  (j)(Xofia$rjs. 

Both   Hellenism  and  Hebraism  arise  out  of  the 
wants  of  human  nature,  and  address  themselves  to 

ing  those   wants.     But  their  methods  are  so 

.it.  they  lay  stress  on  such  different  points,  and 
call  into  being  by  their  respective  disciplines  such 

snt  activities,  that  the  face  which  human  nature 
presents  when  it  pan  'ands  of  one  of 

them  to  those  of  the  other  is  no  longer  the  same. 
To   get   rid   of  one's  ignorance,   tw»    see  things  as 

re,  and  by  seeing  them  as  they  are  to  see 
them    in  their   I  the    simple    and    attrac- 

!eal  which  Hellenism  holds  out  before  hu- 
man nature;  and  from  the  simplicity  and  charm 
of  this  ideal,  Hellenism,  and  human  life  in  the 
hands   of  Hellenism,   is   invested  with   a   kind   of 

ease,  clearness,  and  radiancy ;  they  are  full 

of  what  we   call    sweetness  and   light.     Diffic 

are  kept  out  of  view,  and  the  beauty  and  rational- 

ness  of  the  ideal  have  all  our  thoughts.     "  The  best 

ho  most  tries  to  perfect  himself,  and  the 

-t  man  is  he  who  most  feels  that  he  is  perfect- 
ing himself,"  —  this  account  of  the  matter  by  Socra- 
te  true  Socrates  of  the  3 J  .  has  some- 

thing so  simple,  spontaneous,  and  unsophisticated 
about  it,  that  it  seems  to  fill  us  with  clearness  and 
hope  when  we  hear  it.     But  there  is  a  saying  which 

>j  heard  attributed  to  Mr.  Carlvle  about 
Socrates,  —  a  very  happy  saying,  whether  it  is  really 
Mr.  ( 'avMe's  or  not,  —  which  excellently  marks  the 

at  point  in  which  Hebraism  differs  from 
■  9  -crates,"  this  saying  runs,  "  is  terri- 
bly at  casein  Zion."  Hebraism  —  and  here  is  the 
source  of  its  wonderful  strength  —  has  always  been 
•1  v  preoccupied  with  asevere  sense  of  the  impos- 
sibility" of  being  at  case  in  Zion  ;  of  the  difficulties 
which  oppose  themselves  to  man's  pursuit  or  attain- 
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nierrt  of  that  perfection  of  which  Socrates  talks  so 
hopefully,  and,  as  from  this  point  of  view  one  might 
almost  Bay,  so  glibly. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  getting  rid  of  one's 
ignorance,  of  seeing  things  in  their  reality,  seeing 
them  in  their  beauty  ;  but  how  is  this  to  be  done 
when  there  is  something  which  thwarts  and  spoils  all 
our  efforts  ?  This  something  is  sin  ;  and  the  space 
which  sin  fills  in  Hebraism,  as  compared  with 
Hellenism,  is  indeed  prodigious.  This  obstacle  to 
perfection  lids  the  whole  scene,  aud  perfection  ap- 
pears remote  and  rising  away  fioni  earth,  in  the 
background.  Under  the  name  of  sin,  the  difficulties 
of  knowing  one's  self  and  conquering  one's  self,  which 
impede  man's  passage  to  perfection,  become,  for 
Hebraism,  a  positive,  active  entity  hostile  to  man,  a 
mysterious  power  which  I  heard  JJr.  Tusey  the  other 
day,  in  one  of  his  impressive  sermons,  compare  to  a 
hideous  hunchback  seated  on  our  shoulders,  and 
which  it  is  the  main  business  of  our  lives  to  ha: 
oppose.  The  disci  pline  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be 
summed  up  as  a  discipline  teaching  us  to  abhor  and 
flee  from  sin  ;  the  discipline  of  the  New  Testaim 
a  discipline  teaching  us  to  die  to  it.  As  Hellenism 
speaks  of  thinking  clearly,  seeing  things  in  their  es- 
sence aud  beauty,  as  a  grand  and  precious  teat  ibr 
man  to  achieve,  bo  Hebraism  speaks  ©f  becoming 
conscious  of  sin,  of  awakening  to  a  |  in  as  a 

feat  oft  his  kind.     It  is  obvious  to  what  wide  diver- 
gence these  (In  .Lively  fbll< 
must  lead.     As  one  passes  and  repasses  from  Hellen- 
ism to  Hebraism,  from  Platto  to  St.  fiauX 
inclined  to  rub  one's  eyes  and  aak  one's  self  wb 
man  is  indeed  a  gentle  and  simple  bed. 
the  ti                   noble  and  divine  nature,  or  an  un- 
happy chained  captive,  laboring  wit: 
canuot  be  uttered  to  Juree  hiuvse  ;y  of 
this  death. 

Apparently  it  wns  the  Hellenic  oooeeption  of  hu- 
man nature  which  was  unsound,  for  the  world  could 
not  live  by  it.  Al*olutely  to  call  it  unsound,  how- 
ever, is  to  fall  into  the  common  error  of  its  Hebraiz- 
ing enemies;  but  it  was  unsound  at  that  particular 
moment    of  man's    i 

The  indispensable  basis  of  conduct  and  self-control, 
the  platform  upon  which  alone  the  perfection  aimed 
at  b.  in  come  into  bloom.  to  be 

reached  by  our  race  so  easily  :  centuries  of  proba- 
euded  to  bring  them  to  it. 
The  bright  promise  of  Hellenism  laded,  and  Hebraism 
ruled  the   world.      Then   was  seen   that  asto;,: 
spectacle,  so  wull  murked  i  >ted  words 

of  the  pro-  u-iah,  when  men  of  all  langua- 

,'  the  nations  tocfk  hold  of  the  skirt  of  him  that 

'     .       :     ' " 

And 

ism  which  thus  kid  a  world  all  gone 

out  of  the  way  and  a  become  un 

was,  and  could  not  be,  the  later,  the  more  spiritual, 
the  more  attractive  development  of  Hebraism ;  He- 
braism aiming  at  self-compiest  and  rescue  from  the 
thrall  of  vile  affections,  not  by  obedience  to  t. 

'.'  a  law,  but  by  conformity  to  the  image  of  a 
icriiicing  example.     To  a  world  stricken  with 
moral  enervation,  Christianity  offered  its  smc 
of  an   ins;  sacrifice  ;  to  men   who  refused 

themselves  nothing,  it  showed  one  who  refused  him- 
self everything, —  "My  Saviour  ha, 
George  Herbert.     When  the  alma   Vcium,  the  life- 
giving  and  joy-giving  power  of  nature,   so  fondly 
cherished  by  the  pagan  world,  could  not  sav 
followers  from  self-dissatisfaction  and  ennui,  toe  se- 


vere words  of  the  apostle  came  bracingly  and  re- 
igiy  :  "-Let  no  man  deceive  you  with  vain 
words,  for  because  of  these  things  cometh  the  wrath 
of  God  upon  the  children  of  disobedience."'  Tor 
age  after  age,  and  generation  after  generation,  our 
race,  or  all  that  part  of  our  race  which  was  most  liv- 
ing and  progressive,  was  baptized  into  a  death,  and 
endeavored,  by  suffering  in  the  flesh,  to  cease  from 
"sin.  Of  this  endeavor,  the  animating  labors  and 
afflictions  of  early  Christianity,  the  touching  asoeti- 
cism  of  medheval  Christianity,  are  the  great  histori- 
cal manifestations.  Literary  monuments  of  it,  each 
in  its  own  way  incomparable,  remain  in  the  Epistles 
of  fit  Taul,  in  St.  Augustine's  Confessions,  and  iu 
the  two  original  and  simplest  books  of  the  Imita- 
tion. T- 

Of  two  disciplines  laying  their  main  stress,  the 
one,  on  clear  intelligence,  the  other,  on  firm  obedi- 
:    the  one,  on  comprehensively  knowing  the 
grounds  of  one's  duty,  the  other,  on  diligently  prac- 
tising it :  the  one,  on  taking  all  possible  care  (to  use 
llishop    Wilson's  words   again)    that  the   light   we 
have  be  uot  darkness;  the  other,  that,  according  to 
the  best  light  we  have,  we  diligently  walk,  —  the 
priority  naturally  belongs  to  that  discipline  which 
s  man's  moral  powers,  and  founds  for  him  an 
!e  basis  of  character.     And  therefore  it  is 
said  of  the  Jewish  people,  who  were  charged  with 
g  powerfully  forth  that  side  of  the  divine  order 
h  the  words  conscience  an  uest  point, 

that  they  were  '-intrusted  with  the  oraales  of  God," 
aid   of   Christianity  which  followed 
Judaism,  and  which  set  ibrth  this  side  with  a  D 

and  a   much  wider  inll: 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  old  pagan  world  was  foolish- 
I  d  it.     Xo  words  of  devotion  and  ad- 
miration can  be  too  strong  to  render  thanks  to  I 

•  borne  lbrward  humanity 
in  its  appointed  work  of  coming  to  the  know; 
and  possession   of  iteelf ;  above  all,  at   those  . 
uoaaents  when  their  action  was  the  wholesomest  and 
them  y.     But  the  evolution  of  t'.. 

■tely  and  in  themselves,  is  not.  the  whole  ovo- 
lution  of  humanity,  —  their  single  history  is  not  the 
whole  history  of  man  ;  whereas  their  admirers  are 
always  apt  to  make  it  stand  for  the  whole  history, 
aisin  and  Hellenism  are,  neither  of  them,  the 
:'  human  development,  as  their  admirer.- 
to  make  them;  they  ar  . 
tcttnrtians  to  human  development,  —  august  contribu- 
tions,   invaluable   contributions;  and  each  sho 

to  us  more  august,  more  invaluable,  more 
nt  over  the  other,  according  to  the  uio- 
hich  we  take  them  and  the  relation  in 
which  I  o  them.     The  nations  of  our  mod- 

ern world,  children  of  that  immense  and  salutary 
move:.  '.<  broke  up  the  pagan  world,  inevit- 

ably stand  to  Hellenism  in  a  relation  which  dv. 
i  to  Hebraism  in  a  relation  which  in 

::evitably  prone  to  take  Hebraism  as  the 
law  of  human  development,  and  not   as  shn; 
eontribution  to  it,  however  precious.     And  yel 

.  must  perforce  be  learned,  that  the  human 
spirit  is  wider  than  the  most  priceless  of  the  forces 
which  move  it,  and  that  to  the  whole  development 
of  man  Hebraism  itself  is,  like  Hellenism,  but  a  con- 
tribution. 

..aps  this  may  be  made  clearer  by  an  illustra- 
tion drawn  from  the  treatment  of  a  single  great  idea 
which  has  prcibnndly  engaged  the  human  spirit,  and 


*  The  two  first  books. 
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has  given  it  eminent  opportunities  for  showing  its 
nobleness  and  energy.  It  surely  must  be  perceived 
that  the  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  this 
idea  rises  in  its  generality  before  the  human  spirit, 
is  something  grander,  truer,  and  more  satisfying 
than  the  forms  by  which  St.  Paul,  in  the  famous 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  Plato, 
in  the  Phcedo,  endeavor  to  develop  and  establish  it. 
Who  does  not  feel  that  the  argumentation  with 
which  the  Hebrew  apostle  goes  about  to  expound 
this  great  idea  is  confused  and  inconclusive,  and 
that  the  reasoning,  drawn  from  analogies  of  likeness 
and  equality,  which  is  employed  upon  it  by  the 
Greek  philosopher,  is  over-subtle  and  sterile? 
Above  and  beyond  the  inadequate  solutions  which 
Hebraism  and  Hellenism  here  attempt  extends  the 
immense  and  august  problem  itself,  and  the  human 
spirit  which  gave  birth  to  it. 

Meanwhile,  by  alternations  of  Hebraism  and  Hel- 
lenism, of  man's  intellectual  and  moral  impulses,  of  the 
effort  to  see  things  as  they  really  are,  and  the  effort  to 
win  peace  by  self-conquest,  the  human  spirit  proceeds, 
and  each  of  these  two  forces  has  its  appointed  hours 
of  culmination  and  seasons  of  rule.  As  the  great 
movement  of  Christianity  was  a  triumph  of  Hebra- 
ism and  man's  moral  impulses,  so  the  great  move- 
ment which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Renaissance 
(but  why  should  we  not  give  to  this  foreign  word, 
destined  to  become  of  more  common  use  amongst  us, 
a  more  English  form,  and  say  Renascence  ?  )  was  an 
uprising  and  reinstatement  of  man's  intellectual 
impulses  and  of  Hellenism.  We  in  England,  the 
devoted  children  of  Protestantism,  chieily  know  the 
Renascence  by  its  subordinate  and  secondary  side  of 
the  Reformation.  The  Reformation  has  been  often 
called  a  Hebraizing  revival,  a  return  to  the  ardor 
and  sincereness  of  primitive  Christianity.  No  one, 
however,  can  study  the  development  of  Protestant- 
ism and  of  Protestant  churches  without  feeling  that 
into  the  Reformation  too  —  Hebraizing  child  of  the 
Renascence  and  offspring  of  its  fervor  rather  than 
its  intelligence,  as  it  undoubtedly  was  —  the  subtle 
Hellenic  leaven  of  the  Renascence  found  its  way, 
and  the  exact  respective  parts  in  the  Reformation, 
of  Hebraism  and  of  Hellenism,  are  not  easy  to  sepa- 
rate. But  what  we  may  with  truth  say  is,  that  all 
which  Protestantism  was  to  itself  clearly  conscious 
of,  all  which  it  succeeded  in  clearly  setting  forth  in 
words,  had  the  characters  of  Hebraism  rather  than 
of  Hellenism.  The  Reformation  was  strong,  in  that 
it  was  an  earnest  return  to  the  Bible  and  to  doing 
from  the  heart  the  will  of  God  as  there  written ;  it 
was  weak  in  that  it  never  consciously  grasped  or 
applied  the  central  idea  of  the  Renascence,  —  the 
Hellenic  idea  of  pursuing,  in  all  lines  of  activity,  the 
law  and  science,  to  use  Plato's  words,  of  things  as 
they  really  are.  Whatever  superiority,  therefore, 
Protestantism  had  over  Catholicism  was  a  moral 
superiority,  —  a  superiority  arising  out  of  its  greater 
sincerity  and  earnestness  —  at  the  moment  of  its 
apparition  at  any  rate  —  in  dealing  with  the  heart 
and  conscience  ;  its  pretensions  to  an  intellectual 
superiority  are  in  general  quite  illusory.  For  Hel- 
lenism, for  the  thinking  side  in  man  as  distinguished 
from  the  acting  side,  the  attitude  of  mind  of  Protest- 
antism towards  the  Bible  in  no  respect  differs  from 
the  attitude  of  mind  of  Catholicism  towards  the 
Church.  The  mental  habit  of  him  who  imagines 
that  Balaam's  ass  spoke,  in  no  respect  differs  from 
the  mental  habit  of  him  who  imagines  that  a  Madon- 
na of  wood  or  stone  winked ;  and  the  one,  who  says 
that  God's  Church  makes  him  believe  what  he  be- 


lieves, and  the  other,  who  says  that  God's  Word 
makes  him  believe  what  he  believes,  are  for  the 
philosopher  perfectly  alike,  in  not  really  and  truly 
knowing,  when  they  say  God's  Church  and  God's 
Word,  what  it  is  they  say,  or  whereof  they  affirm. 

I  do  not  think  it  has  been  enough  observed  how 
in  the  seventeenth  century  a  fate  befell  Hellenism  in 
some  respects  analogous  to  that  which  befell  it  at 
the  commencement  of  our  era.  The  Renascence, 
that  great  awakening  of  Hellenism,  that  irresistible 
return  of  humanity  to  nature  and  to  seeing  things  as 
they  are,  which  in  art,  in  literature,  and  in  physics 
produced  such  splendid  fruits,  had,  like  the  ante- 
rior Hellenism  of  the  pagan  world,  a  side  of  moral 
weakness  and  of  relaxation  or  insensibility  of  the 
moral  fibre,  which  in  Italy  showed  itself  with  the 
most  startling  plainness,  but  which  in  France,  Eng- 
land, and  other  countries  was  very  apparent  too. 
Again,  this  loss  of  spiritual  balance,  this  exclusive 
preponderance  given  to  man's  perceiving  and  know- 
ing side,  this  unnatural  defect  of  his  feeling  and  act- 
ing side,  provoked  a  reaction.  Let  us  trace  that 
reaction  where  it  most  nearly  concerns  us. 

Science  has  now  made  visible  to  everybody  the 
great  and  pregnant  elements  of  difference  which  lie 
in  race,  and  in  how  signal  a  manner  they  make  the 
genius  and  history  of  an  Indo-European  people  vary 
from  those  of  a  Semetic  people.  Hellenism  is  of 
Indo-European  growth,  Hebraism  is  of  Semitic 
growth,  and  we  English,  a  nation  of  Indo-European 
stock,  seem  to  belong  naturally  to  the  movement  of 
Hellenism.  But  nothing  more  strongly  marks  the 
essential  unity  of  man  than  the  affinities  we  can  per- 
ceive, in  this  point  or  that,  between  members  of  one 
family  of  peoples  and  members  of  another ;  and  no 
affinity  of  this  kind  is  more  strongly  marked  than 
that  likeness  in  the  strength  and  prominence  of  the 
moral  fibre,  which,  notwithstanding  immense  ele- 
ments of  difference,  knits  in  some  special  sort  the 
genius  and  history  of  us  English,  and  of  our  Ameri- 
can descendants  across  the  Atlantic,  to  the  genius 
and  history  of  the  Hebrew  people. 

Puritanism,  which  has  been  so  great  a  power  in 
the  English  nation,  and  in  the  strongest  part  of 
the  English  nation,  was  originally  the  reaction,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  of  the  conscience  and 
moral  sense  of  our  race,  against  the  moral  in- 
difference and  lax  rule  of  conduct  which  in  the  six- 
teenth century  came  in  with  the  Renascence.  It 
was  a  reaction  of  Hebraism  against  Hellenism;  and 
it  powerfully  manifested  itself,  as  was  natural,  in  a 
people  with  much  of  what  we  call  a  Hebraizing  turn, 
with  a  signal  affinity  for  the  bent  which  was  the 
master  bent  of  Hebrew  life.  Eminently  Indo-Euro- 
pean by  its  humor,  by  the  power  it  shows,  through 
this  gift,  of  imaginatively  acknowledging  the  multi- 
form aspects  of  the  problem  of  life,  and  of  thus  get- 
ting itself  unfixed  from  its  own  over-certainty,  of 
smiling  at  its  own  over- tenacity,  our  race  has  yet 
(and  a  great  part  of  its  strength  lies  here),  in  mat- 
ters of  practical  life  and  moral  conduct,  a  strong 
share  of  the  assuredness,  the  tenacity,  the  intensity 
of  the  Hebrews.  This  turn  manifested  itself  in 
Puritanism,  and  has  had  a  great  part  in  shaping  our 
history  for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  Undoubt- 
edly it  checked  and  changed  amongst  us  that  move- 
ment of  the  Renascence  which  we  see  producing  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  such  wonderful  fruits ;  un- 
doubtedly it  stopped  the  prominent  rule  and  direct 
development  of  that  order  of  ideas  which  we  call  by 
the  name  of  Hellenism,  and  gave  the  first  rank  to 
a  different  order  of  ideas.     Apparently,  too,  as  we 
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said  of  the  former  defeat  of  Hellenism,  if  Hellenism 
was  defeated,  this  shows  that  Hellenism  was  imper- 
fect, and  that  its  ascendancy  at  that  moment  would 
not  have  been  for  the  world's  good.  Yet  there  is 
a  very  important  difference  between  the  defeat 
inflicted  on  Hellenism  by  Christianity  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  the  check  given  to  the  Renas- 
cence by  Puritanism.  The  greatness  of  the  differ- 
erence  is  well  measured  by  the  difference  in  force, 
beauty,  significance  and  usefulness,  between  primi- 
tive Christianity  and  Protestantism.  Eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago  it  was  altogether  the  hour  of  He- 
braism ;  primitive  Christianity  was  legitimately  and 
truly  the  ascendant  force  in  the  world  at  that  time, 
and  the  way  of  mankind's  progress  lay  through  its 
full  development.  Another  hour  in  man's  develop- 
ment began  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  main 
road  of  his  progress  then  lay  for  a  time  through 
Hellenism.  Puritanism  was  no  longer  the  central 
current  of  the  world's  progress,  it  was  a  side  stream 
crossing  the  central  current  and  checking  it.  The 
cross  and  the  check  may  have  been  necessary  and 
salutary,  but  that  does  not  do  away  with  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  main  stream  of  man's 
advance  and  a  cross  or  side  stream.  For  more  than 
two  hundred  years  the  main  stream  of  man's  ad- 
vance has  moved  towards  knowing  himself  and  the 
world,  seeing  things  as  they  are,  spontaneity  of  con- 
sciousness; the  main  impulse  of  a  great  part,  and 
that  the  strongest  part,  of  our  nation,  has  been  to- 
wards  strictness  of  conscience.  They  have  made 
the  secondary  the  principal  at  the  wrong  moment. 
and  the  principal  they  have  at  the  wrong  moment 
treated  as  secondary.  This  contravention  of  the 
natural  order  has  produced,  as  such  contravention 
always  must  produce,  a  certain  confusion  and  false 
movement,  of  which  we  are  now  beginning  to  feel, 
in  almost  every  direction,  the  inconvenience. 

The  matter  here  opened  is  so  large,  and  the  trains 
of  thought  to  which  it  gives  rise  arc  BO  manifold, 
that  we  must  be  careful  to  limit  ourselves  scrupu- 
lously to  what  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  our  pres- 
ent discussion.  We  have  found  that  at  the  bottom 
of  our  present  unsettled  state,  so  full  of  the  seeds  of 
trouble,  lies  the  notion  of  its  being  the  prime  right 
and  happiness,  for  each  of  us,  to  be  doing,  and  to  be 
doing  freely  and  as  he  likes.  We  have  found  at  the 
bottom  of  it  the  disbelief  in  right  reason  as  a  lawful 
authority.  It  was  easy  to  show  from  our  practice 
and  current  history  that  this  is  so;  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  show  why  it  is  so  without  taking  a  somewhat 
wiiler  sweep,  and  going  into  things  a  little  more 
deeply.  Why,  in  tact,  should  good,  well-meaning, 
energetic,  sensible  people,  like  the  bulk  of  our  coun- 
trymen, come  to  have  such  light  belief  in  right  rea- 
son, and  such  an  exaggerated  value  for  their  own 
independent  doing,  however  crude  ?  The  answer 
is  :  Because  of  an  exclusive  and  excessive  develop- 
ment in  them,  without  due  allowance  for  time,  place, 
and  circumstance,  of  that  side  of  human  nature,  and 
that  group  of  human  forces,  to  which  we  have  given 
the  general  name  of  Hebraism.  Because  they  have 
thought  their  real  and  only  important  obedience 
was  owed  to  a  power  not  of  this  world,  and  that  this 
power  was  interested  in  the  moral  side  of  their  na- 
ture almost  exclusively.  Thus  they  have  been  led 
to  regard  in  themselves  as  the  one  thing  needful, 
strictness  of  conscience,  the  stanch  adherence  to 
some  fixed  law  of  doing  we  have  got  already,  instead 
of  spontaneity  of  consciousness,  which  tends  contin- 
ually to  enlarge  our  whole  law  of  doing.  They 
think  they  have  in  their  religion  a  sufficient  basis 


for  the  whole  of  their  life  fixed  and  certain  for- 
ever, a  full  law  of  conduct  and  a  full  law  of 
thought,  so  far  as  thought  is  needed,  as  well ;  where- 
as, what  they  really  have  is  a  law  of  conduct,  a 
law  of  unexampled  power  for  enabling  them  to 
war  against  the  law  of  sin  in  their  members,  and  not 
to  serve  it  in  the  lusts  thereof.  The  book  which 
contains  this  invaluable  law  they  call  the  Word  of 
God,  and  attribute  to  it,  as  I  have  said,  and  as,  in- 
deed, is  perfectly  well  known,  a  reach  and  sufficien- 
cy coextensive  with  all  the  wants  of  human  nature. 
This  might,  no  doubt,  be  so,  if  humanity  were  not 
the  composite  thing  it  is,  if  it  had  only,  or  eminently, 
a  moral  side  and  the  group  of  instincts  and  powers 
which  avc  call  moral.  But  it  has  besides,  and  no 
less  eminently,  an  intellectual  side  and  the  group  of 
instincts  and  powers  which  we  call  intellectual.  No 
doubt  mankind  makes  in  general  its  progress  in  a 
fashion  which  gives  at  one  time  full  swing  to  one 
of  these  groups  of  instincts,  at  another  time  to  the 
other,  and  man's  faculties  are  so  intertwined,  that 
when  his  moral  side  and  the  current  of  force  which 
we  call  Hebraism  is  uppermost,  this  side  will 
manage  somehow  to  provide,  or  appear  to  provide, 
satisfaction  for  his  intellectual  needs  ;  and  when  his 
moral  side  and  the  current  of  force  which  we  call 
Hellenism  is  uppermost,  this,  again,  will  provide, 
or  appear  to  provide,  satisfaction  for  men's  moral 
needs.  But  sooner  or  later  it  becomes  manifest 
that  when  the  two  sides  of  humanity  proceed  in  this 
fashion  of  alternate  preponderance,  and  not  of  mu- 
tual ondentanding  and  balance,  the  side  which  is 
uppermost  does  not  really  provide  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  for  the  needs  of  the  side  which  is  undermost, 
and  a  state  of  struggle  and  confusion  is  the  result. 

The  Hellenic  half  of  our  nature  bearing  rule 
makes  a  sort  of  provision  for  the  Hebrew  half,  but 
it  turns  out  to  be  an  inadequate  provision ;  and 
again  the  Hebrew  half  of  our  nature  bearing  rule 
makes  a  sort  of  provision  for  the  Hellenic  half,  but 
this,  too,  turns  out  to  be  an  inadequate  provision. 
The  true  and  smooth  order  of  humanity's  develop- 
ment is  not  reached  in  either  way.  And  therefore, 
while  we  willingly  admit  with  the  Christian  apostle 
that  the  world  by  wisdom  —  that  is,  by  the  isolated 
preponderance  of  its  intellectual  impulses  —  knew 
not  God,  or  the  true  order  of  things,  it  is  yet  neces- 
sary, also,  to  set  up  a  sort  of  converse  to  this  prop- 
osition, and  to  say  (what  is  equally  true)  that  the 
world  by  Puritanism  knew  not  God.  And  it  is  on 
this  converse  of  the  apostle's  proposition  that  it  is 
particularly  needful  to  insist  in  our  own  country 
just  at  present. 

Here,  indeed,  is  the  answer  to  many  criticisms 
which  have  been  addressed  to  all  that  we  have  said 
in  praise  of  sweetness  and  light.  Sweetness  and 
light  evidently  have  to  do  with  the  bent  or  side  in 
humanity  which  we  call  Hellenic.  Greek  intelli- 
gence has  obviously  for  its  essence  the  instinct  for 
what  Plato  calls  the  true,  firm,  the  intelligible  law 
of  things  ;  the  love  of  light,  of  seeing  things  as  they 
are.  Even  in  the  natural  sciences,  where  the 
Greeks  had  not  time  and  means  adequately  to 
apply  this  instinct,  and  where  we  have  gone  a  great 
deal  further  than  they  did,  it  is  this  instinct  which 
is  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  and  the  ground  of 
all  our  success,  and  this  instinct  the  world  has 
mainly  learnt  of  the  Greeks,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
humanity's  most  signal  manifestation  of  it.  Greek 
art,  again,  Greek  beauty,  have  their  root  in  the 
same  impulse  to  see  things  as  they  really  are,  inas- 
much as  both  rest  on  fidelity  to  nature,  —  the  best 
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nature,  —  and  on  a  delicate  discrimination  of  what 
this  best  nature  is.  To  say  we  work  for  sweetness 
and  liaht,  then,  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
we  work  for  Hellenism.  But  oh  1  cry  many  people, 
sweetness  and  light  are  not  enough ;  you  must  put 
strength  or  energy  along  with  them,  and  make  a 
kind  of  trinity  of  strength,  sweetness,  and  light,  and 
then,  perhaps,  you  may  do  some  good.  That  is  to 
say,  we  are  to  join  Hebraism,  strictness  of  the  moral 
conscience,  and  manful  walking  by  the  best  light  we 
have,  together  with  Hellenism,  inculcate  both,  and 
rehearse  the  praises  of  both.  Or,  rather,  we  may 
praise  both  in  conjunction,  but  we  must  be  careful 
to  praise  Hebraism  most.  "  Culture,"  says  an  acute, 
though  somewhat  rigid  critic,  Mr.  Sidgwick,  "  dif- 
fuses sweetness  and  light.  I  do  not  undervalue 
these  blessings,  but  religion  gives  fire  and  strength, 
and  the  world  wants  fire  and  strength  even  more 
than  sweetness  and  light."  By  religion,  let  me 
explain,  Mr.  Sidgwick  here  means  particularly 
that  Puritanism  on  the.  insufficency  of  which  I 
have  been  commenting  and  to  which  he  says  I  am 
unfair.  Now,  no  doubt,  it  is  possible  to  be  a  fanat- 
ical partisan  of  light  and  the  instincts  which  push 
us  to  it,  a  fanatical  enemy  of  strictness  of  moral 
conscience  and  the  instincts  which  push  us  to  ifr; 
a  fanaticism  of  this  sort  deforms  and  vulgarizes  the 
well-known  work,  in  some  respects  so  remarkable, 
of  the  late  Mr.  Buckle.  Such  a  fanaticism  carries  its 
own  mark  with  it,  in  lacking  sweetness,  and  its  own 
penalty,  in  that,  lacking  sweetness,  it  comes  in  the 
end  to  Lack  light  too.  And  the  Greeks  —  the  great 
exponents  of  humanity's  bent  for  sweetness  and 
light  united,  of  its  perception  that  the  truth  of 
things  must  be  at  the  same  time  beauty  —  singular- 
ly escaped  the  fanaticism  which  we  moderns,  wheth- 
er we  Hellenize  or  whether  we  Hebraize,  are  so  apt 
to  show,  and  arrived  —  though  failing,  as  has  been 
said,  to  give  adequate  practical  satisfaction  to  the 
claims  of  man's  moral  side  —  at  the  idea  of  a  com- 
prehensive adjustment  of  the  claims  of  both  the 
sides  in  man,  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual, 
of  a  full  estimate  of  both,  and  of  a  reconciliation  of 
both,  an  idea  which  is  philosophically  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  the  best  of  lessons  for  us  moderns.  So 
we  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  conceding  to  Mr. 
Sidgwick  that  manful  walking  by  the  best  light  one 
has  —  fire  and  strength  as  he  calls  it  —  has  its 
high  value  as  well  as  culture,  the  endeavor  to  see 
things  in  their  truth  and  beauty,  the  pursuit  of 
sweetness  and  light.  But  whether  at  this  or 
time,  and  to  this  or  that  set  of  persons,  one  ought 
to  insist  most  on  the  praises  of  fire  and  strength,  or 
on  the  praises  of  sweetness  and  light,  must  depend, 
one  would  think,  on  the  circumstances  and  needs 
of  that  particular  time  and  those  particular  persons. 
And  all  that  we  have  been  saying,  and  indeed  any 
glance  at  the  world  around  us,  shows  that  with  us, 
with  the  most  respectable  and  strongest  part  of  us, 
the  ruling  force  is  now,  and  long  has  been,  a  Puri- 
tan force,  the  care  for  fire  and  strength,  strictness 
of  conscience,  Hebraism,  rather  than  the  care  for 
sweetness  and  light,  spontaneity  of  consciousness, 
Hellenism.  "Well,  then,  what  is  the  good  of  our 
now  rehearsing  the  praises  of  fire  and  strength  to 
ourselves,  who  dwell  too  exclusively  on  them  al- 
ready ?  When  Mr.  Sidgwick  says  so  broadly  that 
the  world  wants  fire  and  strength  even  more  than 
sweetness  and  light,  is  he  not  carried  away  by  a 
turn  for  powerful  generalization  ?  does  he  not  for- 
get that  the  world  is  not  all  of  one  piece,  and  every 
piece  with  the  same  needs  at  the  same  time  ?     It 


may  be  true  that  the  Roman  world,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  era,  or  Leo  the  Tenth's  Court,  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  or  French  society  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  needed  fire  and  strength  even 
more  than  sweetness  and  light ;  but  can  it  be  said 
that  the  Barbarians  who  overran  the  empire  needed 
fire  and  strength  even  more  than  sweetness  and 
light ;  or  that  the  Puritans  needed  them  more,  or 
that  Mr.  Murphy,  the  Birmingham  lecturer,  or 
that  the  Rev.  W.  Cattle  (for  so,  I  am  told,  we 
ought  to  call  him,  and  not  Cassel)  and  his  friends, 
need  them  more  ? 

The  Puritan's  great  danger  is  that  he  imagines 
himself  in  possession  of  a  rule  telling  him  the  unum 
necessarium,  or  one  thing  needful,  remains  satisfied 
with  a  very  crude  conception  of  what  this  rule  really 
is,  and  what  it  tells  him,  thinks  he  has  now  knowl- 
edge, and  henceforth  needs  only  to  act,  and  in  this 
dangerous  state  of  assurance  and  self-satisfaction 
proceeds  to  give  full  swing  to  a  number  of  the  in- 
stincts of  his  ordinary  self.  Some  of  the  instincts 
of  his  ordinary  self  he  has,  by  the  help  of  his  rule  of 
life,  conquered ;  but  others  which  he  has  not  con- 
quered by  this  help  he  is  so  far  from  perceiving  to 
need  conquering,  and  to  be  instincts  of  an  inferior 
self,  that  he  even  fancies  it  to  be  his  right  and  duty, 
in  virtue  of  having  conquered  a  limited  part  of  him- 
self, to  give  unchecked  swing  to  the  remainder.  He 
is,  I  say,  a  victim  of  Hebraism,  of  the  tendency  to 
cultivate  strictness  of  conscience  rather  than  spon- 
taneity of  consciousness.  And  what  he  wants  is  a 
larger  conception  of  human  nature,  showing  him  the 
number  of  other  points  at  which  his  nature  must 
come  to  its  best,  besides  the  points  which  he  himself 
knows  and  thinks  of.  There  is  no  unum  necessarium, 
or  one  thing  needful,  which  can  free  human  nature 
from  the  obligation  of  trying  to  come  to  its  best 
at  all  these  points,  and  the  real  unum  necessarium  is 
to  come  there.  Instead  of  our  "  one  thing  needful," 
justifying  in  us  vulgarity,  hideousness,  ignorance, 
violence,  our  vulgarity,  hideousness,  ignorance, 
violence,  are  really  so  many  touchstones  which  try 
our  one  thing  needful,  and  which  prove  that  in  the 
state,  at  any  rate,  in  which  wc  ourselves  have  it,  it 
is  not  all  we  want.  And  as  the  force  which  encour- 
ages us  to  stand  stanch  and  fast  by  the  rule  and 
ground  we  have  is  Hebraism,  so  the  force  which  en- 
courages us  to  go  back  upon  this  rule,  and  to  try 
the  very  ground  on  which  we  apjx  aid,  is 

Hellenism,  —  a  turn  for  giving  our  c<  s  free 

play  and  enlarging  its  range.  And  what  I  say  is,  not 
that  Hellenism  is  always  for  everybody  more  wanted 
than  Hebraism,  but  that  for  the  Ilev.  W.  Cattle  at 
this  particular  moment,  and  for  the  great  majority 
of  us  his  fellow-countrymen,  it  is  more  wanted. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  than  to  observe  in  how 
many  ways  a  limited  conception  of  human  nature, 
the  notion  of  a  one  thing  needful,  a  one  side  in  us 
to  be  made  uppermost,  the  disregard  of  a  full  and 
harmonious  development  of  ourselves,  tells  injuri- 
ously on  our  thinking  and  acting.  In  the  first  place, 
our  hold  upon  the  rule  or  standard  to  which  we 
look  for  our  one  thing  needful  tends  to  become  less 
and  less  near  and  vital,  our  conception  of  it  more 
and  more  mechanical,  and  unlike  the  thing  itself  as 
it  was  conceived  in  the  mind  where  it  originated. 
The  dealings  of  Puritanism  with  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul  afford  a  noteworthy  illustration  of  this.  No- 
where so  much  as  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and 
in  that  great  apostle's  greatest  work,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  has  Puritanism  found  what  seemed  to 
furnish  it  with  the  one  thing  needful,  and  to  give  it 
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what  it  deemed  canons  of  truth  absolute  and  final. 
Now  all  writings,  as  has  been  already  said,  even  the 
most  precious  writings  and  the  most  fruitful,  must 
inevitably  from  the  very  nature  of  things  be  but 
contributions  to  human  thought  and  human  de- 
velopment, which  extend  wider  than  they  do ;  and 
indeed.  St.  Paul,  in  the  very  Epistle  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  shows,  when  he  asks,  "  Who  hath 
known  the  mind  of  the  Lord?"  —  who  hath  known, 
that  is,  the  true  and  divine  order  of  things  in  its 
entirety,  — shows  that  he  himself  acknowledge 
fully.  And  we  have  already  pointed  out  in  an 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul  a  great  and  vital  idea  of  the  hu- 
man spirit,  —  the  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  —  transcending  and  spreading  beyond,  so  to 
speak,  the  expositor's  power  to  give  it  adequate 
definition  and  expression.  But  quite  distinct  from 
the  question  whether  St.  Paul's  expression,  or  any 
man's  expression,  can  be  a  perfect  and  final  ex- 
ion  of  truth,  comes  the  question  whether  we 
rightly  seize  and  understand  his  expression  as  it 
Now,  perfectly  to  seize  another  man's 
meaning,  as  it  stood  in  his  own  mind,  is  not  easy  : 
■ially  when  the  man  is  separated  from  us  by 
of  race,  training,  rime,  and  circum- 
stance as  St.  Paul.  But  there  are  degrees  of  near- 
ill  getting  at  a  man's  meaning:  and  though  we 
cannot  arrive  quite  at  what  St.  Panl  had  in  his 
mind,  yet  we  may  come  near  it.  And  who,  that 
comes  thus  near  it.  must  not  feel  how  terms  which 
St.  Paul  employs  in  trying  to  follow,  with  his  analv- 
sis  of  such  profound  power  and  originality,  some  of 
the  most  delicate,  intricate,  obscure,  and  contra- 
dictory workings  and  states  of  the  human  spirit,  are 
detached  and  employed  by  Puritanism  not  in  the 
connected  and  passing  way  in  which  St.  Panl  em- 
ploys them,  and  for  which  alone  words  are  really 
at,  but  in  .-  hanical  way,  as 

•e  talismans,  and  how  all  trace  and 
.  Paul's  true  movement  of  I  sustained 

masterly  analysis,  is  thus  lost  ?  "Who,  1  say,  that 
lias  watched  Puritanism,  the  force  which  so  strongly 
Hebraizes,  which  so  takes  St.  Paul's  writings  as 
"lute  and  final,  containing  the  one 
thing  needful,    handle  such  term-i  as  qrac. 

IghtetrutnetSy  but  must  feel  not  only  that 

rerms  have  for  the  mind  of  Puritanism  a  sense 

and  misleading,  but  also  that  this  sense  is  the 

most   monstro;  >tesque   caricature   of  the 

sense  of  St.  Paul,  and  that  his  true  meaning  is  by 

these  worshippers  of  his  words  altogether  ! 

Or,  to  take  another  eminent  example,  in  which 
not  Puritanism  only,  but  one  may  Bay  the  whole  re- 
ligious world,  by  their  mechanical  use  of  St.  Paul's 
writings,  can  be  shown  to  miss  or  change  his  real 
meaning.  The  whole  religious  world,  one  m;u 
use  now  the  word  resurrection  —  a  word  which  is 
so  often  in  their  thoughts  and  on  their  lips,  and 
which  they  find  so  often  in  St.  Paul's  writings  —  in 
one  sense  only.  They  use  it  to  mean  a  rising  again 
after  the  physical  death  of  the  body.  Now  it  is 
quite  true  that  St.  Paul  speaks  of  resurrection  in 
this  sense,  that  he  tries  to  describe  and  explain  it, 
and  that  he  condemns  those  who  doubt  and  deny  it. 
But  it  is  true,  also,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
where  St.  Paul  thinks  and  speaks  of  resurrection, 
he  thinks  and  speaks  of  it  in  a  sense  different  from 
this ;  in  the  sense  of  a  rising  to  a  new  life  before  the 
physical  death  of  the  body,  and  not  after  it. 

The  idea  on  which  we  have  already  touched,  the 
profound  idea  of  being  baptized  into  the  death  of 
the  great  exemplar  of  self-conquest  and  self-annul- 


ment, of  repeating  in  our  own  person,  by  virtue  of 
identification  with  our  exemplar,  his  course  of  self- 
conquest  and  self-annulment,  and  of  thus  coming, 
within  the  limits  of  our  present  life,  to  a  new  life, 
in  which,  as  in  the  death  going  before  it,  we  are 
identified  with  our  exemplar,  —  this  is  the  fruitful 
and  original  conception  of  being  risen  with  ' 
which  possesses  the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  and  this  the 
central  point  round  which,  with  such  incomparable 
emotion  and  eloquence,  all  his  teaching  moves.    For 

the  life  after  our  physical  death  is  really  in  the 
main  but  a  consequence  and  continuation  of  the 
inexhaustible  energy  of  the  new  life  thus  originated 
on  this  side  the  grave.  This  grand  Pauline  idea  of 
Christian  resurrection  is  worthily  rehearsed  in  one 
of  the  noblest  collects  of  the  Prayer-Book,  and  is 
destined,  no  doubt,  to  fill  a  more  and  more  impor- 
tant place  in  the  Christianity  of  the  future ;  but 
almost  as  signal  as  is  the  esseniialness  of  this  char- 
acteristic idea  in  St.  Paul's  teaching  is  the  eom- 
ess  with  which  the  worshippers  of  St.  Paul's 
words,  as  an  absolute  final  expression  of  saving 
truth,  have  lost  it,  and  have  substituted  for  the 
apostle's  living  and  near  conception  of  a  resurree- 

iow,  their  mechanical  and  remote  conception 
of  a  resurrection  hereafter. 

In  short,  so  fatal  is  the  notion  of  possessing,  even 
in  the  most  precious  words  or  standards,  the  one 
tiling  needful,  of  having  in  them,  once  for  all,  a  full 
lfiicient  measure  of  light  to  guide  us.  and  of 
there  being  no  duty  left  for  us  except  to  make  our 
practice  square  exactly  with  them,  —  so  fatal,  I  say, 
is  this  notion  to  the  right  knowledge  and  compter 
hension  of  the  very  words  or  standards  we  thus 
adopt,  arid  to  such  strange  distortions  and  perver- 

■  f  them  does  it  inevitably  lead,  that  whenever 
we  hear  that  commonplace  which  Hebraism,  if  we 
i  inquire  what  a  man  knows,  is  so  apt  to 
bring  out  'ent  of  what  we 

call  culture,  and  in  praise  of  a  man's  sticking  to  the 
!tiil  —  he  knows,  says  Hebraism,  his 
Bible!  —  whenever  we  hear  this  said,  we  may,  with- 
out any  elaborate  defence  of  culture,  content  our- 
selves with  answering  simply :  M  Xo  man,  who 
knows  nothing  else,  knows  even  his  Bible." 

Having  undertaken  to  recommend  culture,  the 
endeavor  to  follow  those  instincts  which  carry  us 
towards  knowing  things  as  they  really  are,  towards 
a  full  harmonious  development  of  our  human  na- 
ture, and  finding  this  recommendation  questioned 
and  s|x>ken  against,  I  have  been  obliged  to  show,  at 
more  length  than  I  wished  or  intended,  what  are 
the  instincts  which  seem  to  make  us  rather  disre- 
gard  seeing   things   as   they  are,  and  to  carry  us 

Is  a  partial,  though  powerful,  development  of 
our  human  nature.  I  have  tried  to  point  out  that 
many  of  us  have  long  followed  this  second  set  of 
instincts  too  exclusively,  and  how  the  time  is  come 
to  give  a  more  free  play  to  the  other  set  The 
test  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  second  set  by  them- 
selves is  the  number  of  points  in  which,  professing 
generally  to  pursue  perfection,  they  have,  after  a 
long  ascendancy,  left  our  nature  imperfect,  and  the 
faulty  action  and  faulty  conception  of  our  rule  of 
action,  in  which,  professing  to  regard  action  as  all 
in  all,  and  to  have  a  sure  rule  of  action,  they  have 
landed  us.  In  all  directions  our  habitual  courses  of 
action  seem  to  be  losing  efficaciousness,  credit,  and 
control,  both  with  others  and  even  with  ourselves  ; 
we  see  threatenings  of  confusion,  and  we  want  a 
clew  to  some  firm  order  and  authority.  This  we 
can  only  get  by  going  back  upon  the  actual  instincts 
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and  forces  which  rule  our  life,  getting  behind  them, 
seeing  them  as  they  really  are,  connecting  them 
with  other  instincts  and  forces,  and  enlarging  our 
whole  view  and  rule  of  life.  Once  more,  and  for 
the  last  time,  I  must  return  to  the  subject,  to  try 
and  show,  in  conclusion,  how  we  are  to  do  this. 


I 


CARONA. 

From  out  the  half-open  window  of  a  little  house 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Church  in 
Leipsic,  where  dwelt  the  Cantor  Johann  Adam  Hil- 
ler,  so  well  known  for  his  profound  learning  in  the 
art  of  music,  there  proceeded,  one  noonday  in  the 
month  of  June,  in  the  year  17G6,  strains  of  sweet 
music,  filling  the  street  without  with  their  ravish- 
ment. Two  fresh  young  female  voices  were  singing 
from  the  "  Stabat  Mater,"  of  the  Italian  master  Per- 
golese.  No  one,  however,  was  amazed  at  this  sing- 
ing, for  everybody  knew  that  the  Cantor  Hiller  was 
giving  a  lesson.  It  had  only  been  a  year  since  this 
skilful  musician  had  settled  in  the  Linden  city,  but 
already  music  began  once  more  to  spread  forth  her 
pinions  there.  The  death  of  the  great  Sebastian 
Bach  and  the  evil  years  of  war  had  somewhat  scat- 
tered and  discouraged  the  worshippers  of  St.  Ce- 
cilia. 

Now  they  all  assembled  joyfully  together  under 
the  banner  of  the  Cantor  Hiller.  Regular  weekly 
concerts  were  arranged  in  the  saloon  of  the  arsenal 
building,  and  whoever  felt  a  voice  in  his  throat 
hastened  here  to  beseech  Johann  Adam  Hiller  to 
teach  him  to  sing  as  the  nightingales  are  wont  to 
sing.  But  the  master  was  not  to  be  reached  by  all, 
he  would  not  waste  his  time  on  every  one  who  came 
to  him.  Those  whom  he  did  consent  to  number 
among  his  pupils  might  be  proud  and  content,  for 
unless  they  were  supremely  lazy  he  would  surely 
make  something  out  of  them.  To  be  sure,  he  was 
very  strict,  that  grave,  sad-eyed  man,  and  it  was 
but  seldom  that  words  of  commendation  could  be 
extorted  from  his  lips. 

And  now  a  wondrous,  silver-clear  soprano  set  in 
with,  —- 

"  Quis  est  homo, 
Qui  non  fieret, 
Cristi  matrem 

8i  videret,  ^"ifc- 

In  tanto  suppliclo  "  ; 

upon  which  an  exquisitely  tender,  low  alto,  like  a 
deep  sigh,  echoed  that  wailing  cry,  — "  In  tanto 
supplicio."  Suddenly  a  young  man,  who  was  has- 
tily striding  by,  dressed  in  the  simple  dark  suit  of  a 
Leipsic  Rathsheriy*  stood  still,  as  though  bewitched 
by  the  sweet  toaes ;  he  was  riveted  to  the  spot. 
The  amiable  face,  with  the  serene,  unruffled  brow, 
and  the  great  blue  eyes,  betokened  scarcely  thirty 
years ;  abqut  the  full  lips  there  played  an  almost 
childlike,  merry  laugh,  and  the  mouth  and  nose,  by 
the  gentleness  and  mildness  of  their  expression, 
might  almost  have  belonged  to  a  woman.  For  a 
few  moments  the  young  man  lingered  in  the  pos- 
ture of  a  listener,  then  rousing  himself,  as  with  an 
effort,  he  knocked  energetically  with  the  head  of 
his  cane  against  the  door,  which  was  soon  opened 
to  him  by  a  little  rosy-cheeked  maiden,  Hiller's 
youngest  daughter. 

"  Who  is  singing  up  there  ?  "  he  inquired  of  his 
little  friend. 

"  Carona  and  Gertrude,"  was  the  reply, 
■\ey^ 

*  Counsellor. 


"  O,  I  forgot,  they  came  while  you  were  away  1 
Gertrude  I  can't  bear,  —  she  is  so  ugly ;  but  Corona 
I  like  as  well  as  you  !  " 

"  Who  is  Carona  ?  " 

"  Why,  my  mother's  god-child.  My  father  is  to 
teach  her  to  sing.  She  came  from  a  long  distance 
away.  So  did  Gertrude.  Her  father  brought  her 
only  a  week  ago  to  my  father." 

"  I  must  go  up  stairs  now." 

"  But,  when  my  father  is  giving  a  lesson,  no  one 
dare  go  in ! "  Lottchen  remarked  hesitatingly,  seating 
herself  on  the  bottom  step  of  the  staircase. 

"  /can,  though,"  replied  the  young  man,  and,  care- 
fully springing  over  the  little  girl,  he  ascended  the 
stairs.  The  voices  were  now  silent,  so,  turning  the 
door-handle,  he  entered. 

With  a  smile  of  joyful  surprise,  Hiller  arose  and 
extended  his  hand.  "  Have  you  at  last  returned 
from  your  long  journey,  my  dear  Herr  Sachwal- 
ter  ?  "  *  he  exclaimed.  "  I  have  often  longed  for 
your  visits." 

"  I  arrived  last  night,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  to-day, 
after  a  visit  to  the  council-chamber,  my  first  call  is 
to  you,  Herr  Cantor.  I  hope  I  have  not  interrupted 
a  lesson.  It  seems  to  me,  from  what  I  heard  in  the 
street  and  down  on  the  lower  floor,  that  two  living 
nightingales  have  flown  to  you  during  my  absence." 

And  with  these  words  he  bowed  politely  to  the 
two  young  girls,  who  had  shrunk  back  against  the 
spinnet. 

"  These  are  only  two  sparrows  who  want  to  learn 
the  warbling  of  the  nightingale  ;  I  pray  you  not  to 
make  my  women-folk  vain,"  said  Hiller,  dryly. 
"  You  can  go  home  now,  Gertrude  Sehmahling. 
And  for  you,  Carona,  see  that  you  don't  make  too 
much  noise  with  the  children ;  my  wife  's  not  at 
home,  as  you  know." 

A  quick  bustling  through  the  room,  a  hasty  gath- 
ering up  of  all  kinds  of  things  that  lay  scattered 
about,  a  half-greeting,  and  the  maidens  had  disap- 
peared. Hardly,  however,  had  the  men  taken  their 
places  at  the  window,  when  the  door  opened  ©nee 
more,  and  a  laughing,  rosy  face  appeared,  with  the 
exclamation,  "  Herr  Pathe,f  Gertrude  left  her 
roll  of  music  behind  ;  I  come  to  get  it  for  her." 

"  Why  does  not  the  forgetful  person  come  to  get 
it  herself?"  said  Hiller.  "Since  when  have  you 
become  errand-girl  for  strangers  ?  " 

"  You  know  how  shy  she  is ;  and  because  the 
strange  gentleman  —  " 

"  This  is  no  strange  gentleman,  but  my  dear  and 
valued  friend.  Go  tell  Gertrude  to  come  herself; 
it  will  teach  her  to  keep  her  thoughts  about  her  an- 
other time." 

The  little  apparition  vanished.  The  Herr  Sach- 
walter,  however,  who  had  gazed  with  some  amaze- 
ment at  this  innocent  picture,  rose  hastily,  seized  the 
roll,  and,  turning  to  the  Cantor,  said  :  "  Allow  me 
to  run  down  with  this  to  the  young  lady.  How 
could  a  man  stand  quietly  by  and  permit  a  little 
damsel  to  mount  these  steep  steps  for  the  sake  of 
these  notes  ;  I  will  be  with  you  again  in  a  moment." 

With  two  bounds,  he  was  down  the  stairs.  Lean- 
ing against  the  house  door  was  the  offender,  beside 
her  the  happy  possessor  of  that  rosy  face  which  had 
just  now  somewhat  disturbed  the  good  Sachwalter's 
equanimity.  He  stepped  up  to  a  gloomy  looking, 
deeply  blushing  maiden,  bowed  low  before  her,  and 
said,  with  the  full  euphony  of  his  gentte  voice,  and 
with  a  look  from  his  blue  eyes  admirably  in  accord- 
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ance  with  it :  "  My  dear  young  lady,  I  am  happy 
to  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  save  you  from  a  jour- 
ney up  stairs." 

She  reached  out  her  hand,  and  uttered  a  low  ac- 
knowledgment, whilst  a  pleased  smile  overspread 
her  face.  This  moment  the  first  courteous  speech 
from  the  lips  of  a  man  had  fallen  upon  her  ear, — 
and  from  the  lips  of  a  young,  handsome  man  ! 

Two  minutes  later,  Karl  Wilhelm  Miiller  sat 
somewhat  absent  beside  the  Cantor,  and,  in  the  very 
midst  of  one  of  his  friend's  speeches,  he  exclaimed  : 
"  Tell  me,  first  of  all,  who  is  that  lovely  child  who 
peeped  in  here  but  now,  like  an  angel  from  out  a 
cloud  ?  " 

"  Well,  well,  be  not  so  excited,"  laughed  Johann 
Adam  Hiller,  "  it  is  only  an  ordinary  earthly 
maiden,  full  of  tricks  and  pranks  like  the  rest.  Her 
name  is  Carona  Schroter !  she  is  the  child  of  a 
comedian,  and  the  god-daughter  of  my  wife.  Her 
parents  live  in  Weimar.  J  should  like  very  much 
to  make  a  singer  of  her,  for  she  can  never  be  so  en- 
tirely under  foot  as  a  comedian  ;  St.  Cecilia  protects 
the  meanest  of  her  serving-maidens." 

M  It  was  she,  undoubtedly,  who  sang  that  glorious 
soprano  ? " 

"  You  've  missed  your  mark,  my  worthy  friend  ! 
This  divine  voice  belongs,  with  your  permission,  to 
the  little  Schmiihling.  Carona  sings  quite  a  neat 
alto." 

Sachwalter  Miiller  seemed  suddenly  to  remember 
that  it  was  the  alto  which  had  attracted  him,  but  he 
did  not  announce  this  discovery,  wherefore  he  could 
have  hardly  told  himself!  lie  exerted  himself  to 
answer  in  detail  all  the  questions  of  the  Cantor,  so 
as  to  snatch  himself  away  from  the  many  strange 
thoughts  which  had  come  upon  him  like  spring  on 
a  bed  of  violets.  Hiller  had  many  questions  to 
ask:  —  how  long  it  had  taken  his  friend  to  journey 
to  the  city  of  Altenburg  ;  how  it  looked  there,  and 
many  others. 

Such  questions  aroused  the  Sachwalter  from  his 
dreamy  condition.  At  that  time  the  theatre  near 
the  Ranstadt  gate,  erected  by  the  Elector  Moritz, 
was  in  progress;  the  bulwark  was  almost  completed, 
and  the  building  was  to  be  opened  on  the  6th  of 
October,  with  the  representation  of  Sehlegel's  "  Her- 
mann." They  were  at  a  fault  for  a  prima  donna, 
and  report  having  spoken  well  of  a  wonderful  but 
unknown  singer,  dwelling  in  Altenburg,  Sachwalter 
Miiller  had  gone  thither  in  search  of  her.  He 
had  just  returned,  having  been  successful  in  his  mis- 
sion. 

"  And  have  you  really  brought  the  pretty  actress 
with  you  ?  "  asked  Hiller. 

"  Not  with  me,  but  she  is  coming  about  the  first 
of  July.  Her  name  is  Jettchen  Ilencke;  she  is 
pretty,  but  by  no  means  so  pretty  as  your  god- 
daughter.' my  dear  Herr  Cantor." 

"  She  dances,  acts,  and  sings,  —  does  she  ?  How 
much  does  she  ask  ?  " 

"  Two  hundred  thalers  a  week.  That  is,  after 
all,  not  so  immoderate  a  charge." 

"  Such  women,  though,  understand  these  matters 
far  better  than  we  men.  I  wish  I  was  a  Caroline 
Neuberin.     She  has  grown  rich  much  faster  than  I." 

The  Sachwalter  seemed  lost  in  deep  thought. 
Suddenly,  with  an  unwonted  eagerness,  he  asked, — 

"  About  how  old  is  she  ?  " 

"  Why,  at  least  in  her  sixtieth  year,"  was  the 
calm  reply. 

Karl  Wilhelm  Miiller  sprang  up  with  such  vio- 
lence  that   he   overturned   his   chair.      "  You   are 


dreaming  ! "  he  exclaimed,  vehemently.  "  Carona 
in  her  sixtieth  year ! " 

"  Nonsense !  who  troubles  their  heads  about  such 
children  of  eighteen  ;  I  was  speaking  of  Neuberin." 

The  Herr  Sachwalter  smiled  somewhat  constrain- 
edly, stammered  out  some  singular  apology,  and 
took  up  his  hat  and  stick  to  go.  Hiller  accompa- 
nied him  to  the  door,  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and 
then  returned  to  his  work.  He  was  at  that  time 
engaged  in  one  of  the  arias  of  his  nearly  finished 
opera,  "  Lottchen  am  Hofe." 

Johann  Adam  Hiller  had  daily  more  and  more 
pleasure  in  his  new  pupil,  Gertrude  Schmiihling;  but 
he  took  good  care,  after  his  strict  fashion,  not  to 
give  her  a  suspicion  of  such  a  thing,  his  highest 
praise  being  to  hold  her  up  to  Carona  as  a  pattern 
and  example.  It  was,  indeed,  a  wonderful  voice,  — 
the  soprano  of  this  little  ugly  maiden,  with  the  dark, 
shy  eyes ;  a  soprano  of  the  most  superb  tone,  pen- 
etrating clearness,  and  wondrous  power.  Carona's 
singing,  compared  with  that  of  Gertrude,  was  like 
the  twittering  of  a  hedge-sparrow  compared  with 
the  warbling  of  a  nightingale.  Besides,  Gertrude 
was  greatly  in  earnest  with  her  studies;  she  was 
diligent  and  strict  to  herself,  and  the  most  obedient 
of  scholars.  During  the  sinking  lesson,  her  whole 
heart  and  soul  were  wrapped  in  her  task,  and,  let 
happen  what  might  within  or  without,  she  never 
stirred  a  moment  from  the  spinet.  When  she  sang 
her  scales  and  exercises  at  home  in  her  little  cham- 
ber, which  she  rented  from  an  honest  musician's 
widow,  in  the  street  of  the  town  musicians,  the 
house  might  have  burned  down,  or  the  waters  of  the 
Pleias  and  Elster  might  have  tlowed  into  her  very 
chamber,  Gertrude  Schmahling  would  not  have  al- 
lowed it  to  disturb  her,  —  at  least,  so  her  hostess 
thought.  It  would  have  been  well  had  Carona  had 
but  a  wee  portion  of  this  zeal.  But  with  her  during 
the  singing  hour  there  was  a  continual  looking  hith- 
er and  thither,  a  turn  of  the  head  if  the  least  thing 
stirred  without  the  door,  stolen  glances  into  the 
street,  even  a  tittering  if  the  cat  in  the  window-sill 
caught  at  a  fly.  As  for  her  time,  or  I  should  say 
want  of  time,  —  St.  Cecilia  !  —  Cantor  Hiller  could 
have  forgiven  everything  else,  but  this  deficiency 
almost  drove  him  distracted.  Why,  the  trumpet 
boys  amongst  the  town  musicians  excelled  her  by 
ten  degrees;  hardly  a  lesson  passed  that  tears  were 
not  shed,  because  of  some  frightful  three-fourths  or 
six-eighths  tempo,  and  Carona  Schroter  repeatedly 
declared  that  she  never  meant  to  be  a  singer. 

A  singularly  tender  bond  of  friendship  had  woven 
itself  around  these  two  pupils  of  the  Cantor,  at  the 
depth  of  which  the  master  himself  often  wondered 
in  silence,  for  the  two  girls  were  so  entirely  unlike. 
The  two  would  often  take  a  sociable  walk  down  to 
the  city  gate,  accompanied  by  the  worthy  Frau  Can- 
torin.  To  take  such  a  walk  in  those  days  was  by 
no  means  so  clear  and  agreeable  an  undertaking  as 
now.  It  looked  very  dismal  and  dreary  without  the 
Leipsic  gates,  and  Gertrude  Schmahling  often  sighed 
bitterly  for  the  green  gardens  of  her  native  city  Cas- 
sel.  "  If  Father  Hiller  were  not  here,  I  would  cer- 
tainly run  away,"  she  said  once. 

"  Then  I  would  surely  run  with  you,"  replied 
Carona.  "  Without  you  I  never  could  stand  it  in 
this  great,  close  city  !  " 

This  short  dialogue  took  place  at  the  end  of  the 
marsh,  in  a  spot  before  the  Georgian  House.  The 
Frau  Cantorin  was  engaged  chatting  with  a  worthy 
dame-gossip,  and  heard  nothing  of  these  treasonable 
words.     How,  then,  did  the  two  maidens  start,  when 
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close  behind  them  a  gentleman's  voice  asked,  "  Is 
there,  then,  in  our  whole  Linden  city,  no  place  -where 
nightingales  can  build  their  nests  ? 

Turning  quickly  round,  the  two  beheld  the  friend- 
ly face  of  the  Herr  Sachwalter  Miiller,  who  lately 
had  so  unexpectedly  delighted  them  after  the  sing- 
ing hour.  Carona  scarcely  recognized  him ;  but 
Gertrude  grew  crimson,  and  was  unable  to  utter  a 
word.  In  secret,  therefore,  she  thanked  her  friend, 
when  in  a  moment  she  roguishly  replied,  "  Then 
suppose  you  show  me  a  nice  lurking-place,  where 
the  nightingale  may  dwell  with  pleasure." 

*'  Are  not  the  Lindens  out  here  shadv  and  beau- 
tiful ?  • 

"  It  seems  to  me  I  have  never  heard  of  nightin- 
gales building  their  nests  in  Linden  trees.  They 
must  have  clear  water,  with  wee  fairy  willows  over- 
hanging it,  and  a  thicket  around,  that  no  one  lurk- 
ing about  can  see  how  they  delight  in  beholding 
themselves  in  nature's  mirror.  Do  you  think  for  a 
moment  that  any  bird  could  mirror  itself  in  yonder 
ugly  ditch  ?  " 

u  If  care  were  taken  to  provide  a  mirror  in  a  frame 
of  verdure,  would  the  nightingales  not  fly  away  ?  — 
really  not  ?  Can  you  give  me  your  hand  upon  it  ?  " 
asked  the  Sachwalter,  so  earnestly  that  Carona 
looked  wonderingly  up  in  his  face. 

In  a  moment,  however,  she  laughingly  cried : 
*  Make  Gertrude  give  you  her  hand  on  it  first ;  she 
is  a  month  older  than  I,  and  is  besides  a  real,  true 
nightingale."  And  Gertrude  laid  her  hand  slowly, 
but  firmly,  in  the  outstretched  right  hand  of  the 
Sachwalter;  but  a  strange  quiver  overspread  her 
face. 

Meanwhile  Carona  had  run  away  and  joined  the 
Cantorin,  who,  having  concluded  her  chat  with  the 
gossip,  returned  with  the  young  girl  to  the  others. 
And  they  all  proceeded  sociably  together  on  their 
walk. 

It  was  indeed  a  memorable  promenade.  The 
Herr  Sachwalter  was  first  awakened  from  all  man- 
ner of  enchanting  dreams  when  Gertrude  took  her 
leave  at  the  corner  of  the  street  of  the  town  musi- 
cians. Carona  after  this  walked  ijuietly  and  respect- 
fully beside  the  Cantorin,  so  that  it  was  no  longer 
possible  for  the  Sachwalter  to  see  anything  of  her, 
—  unless  he  had  leaned  over  in  the  most  impolite 
way  in  the  world,  —  except  from  time  to  time  the 
point  of  her  pert  little  nose. 

The  first  word  that  Karl  Wilhelm  Miiller  under- 
stood clearly  was  spoken  by  the  Frau  Cantorin  at 
Hiller  s  house  door.  "  Come  in  sometimes,"  said 
she,  "  and  hear  the  girls  sing.  My  husband  meant 
to  ask  you  himself.  Gertrude  sings  quite  '  bravely.' 
They  take  their  lesson  every  day  at  four  o'clock." 

That  night  it  took  Carona  full  ten  minutes  longer 
than  usual  to  get  to  sleep.  She  had  to  think  over 
something  that  Gertrude  had  said  to  her  on  the  way 
home  :  "  I  would  rather  a  thousand  times  stop  here 
and  build  my  nest  without  the  clear  mirror  and  cool 
shades,  than  fly  away  out  into  the  wide  world  to 
sing  my  song  alone.  I  believe  I  should  be  better 
content  with  the  praise  of  one  whom  I  loved  than 
with  the  tumults  of  applause  of  thousands  ! "  Ger- 
trude Schmahling  had  really  and  truly  said  that ! 
How  odd !  The  praise  of  one !  How  tiresome  !  So 
tiresome  that  Carona,  as  she  thought  of  it,  fell  fast 
asleep. 

From  this  day  the  Herr  Sachwalter  never  missed 
a  lesson ;  and  Hiller  rejoiced  at  the  evident  aston- 
ishment his  worthy  friend  accorded  to  the  voice  and 


style  of  his  favorite  pupil.  And  it  really  seemed, 
too,  as  though  Gertrude  sang  as  well  again  since  she 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  being  heard  by  so  devout 
a  listener.  The  floods  of  melody  resounded  against 
ceiling  and  wall  with  a  force  that  seemed  as  though 
it  would  rend  them  asunder,  or  at  least  there  leave 
their  impress.  Thus,  when  the  silent  auditor  sighed 
as  from  the  very  depths  of  his  heart,  as  soon  as  the 
last  resonance  had  died  away,  like  one  whose  soul 
had  been  bathed  in  the  golden  waves,  a  beam  of  joy 
would  overspread  the  plain  countenance  of  the 
young  singer,  and  an  expression  of  passionate  rap- 
ture flash  from  the  deep-set  eves. 

When  Carona  sang  with  her,  however,  Gertrude 
would  modulate  her  voice  in  the  most  artistic  man- 
ner, so  that  full  justice  might  be  done  to  the  sweet 
tones  of  the  far  less  powerful  voice  of  her  friend,  and 
there  was  indeed  nothing  lovelier  than  that  heavenly 
duo  of  the  old  Italian  composer.  It  was  a  matter 
of  frequent  dispute  between  master  and  pupil  that 
Gertrude  had  so  decided  a  preference  for  Sebastian 
Bach  and  the  old  Italian-church  music,  and  until 
now  had  always  put  off  studying  one  of  those  be- 
witching love-songs  of  Hasse.  Altogether,  Hiller 
would  have  preferred  her  singing  more  purely  secu- 
lar music,  but  the  girl  had  always  objected. 

Now  for  nearly  three  months  there  had  lain  upon 
the  spinet  an  exquisite  aria  of  Adolf  Hasse 's, — 
■  Idol  del  mio  cuore,"  —  but  Gertrude  had  never 
been  able  to  make  up  her  mind  to  take  it  home  to 
study.  Xo  one  knows  how  long  it  might  have  con- 
tinued to  lie  there,  had  not  a  little  occurrence  sud- 
denly changed  the  mind  of  the  strange  girl. 

One  day  Gertrude  sang  a  grand  aria  by  Sebastian 
Bach,  the  one  with  that  glorious  recitative,  "  Mein 
Gott  verwirf  mich  nicht,  dieweil  ich  niich  in  Demuth 
vor  Dir  beuge." 

She  sang  it  particularly  well ;  her  voice  truly  un- 
folded eagle-like  pinions. 

"  She  will  make  a  great  singer,  if  she  continues  to 
be  so  industrious  a  student,"  said  the  delighted  Hil- 
ler, patting  the  girl's  glowing  cheeks,  whilst  the  Herr 
Sachwalter  could  not  say  enough  to  express  his  en- 
thusiasm over  Gertrude's  voice  and  manner,  at  which 
her  cheeks  glowed  the  more,  and  her  eyes  shone. 

"  Now  rest  awhile,  child,"  the  Cantor  said  at  last, 
"  the  '  little  one '  may  twitter  now  !  " 

Carona  was  at  least  half  a  head  taller  than  Ger- 
trude Schmiihling, but,  —  even  KarlV\Tilhelm  Miiller 
found  it  quite  natural  to  call  her  the  "  little  one." 

''What  will  you  sing?"  asked  Johann  Adam 
Hiller. 

"  That  little  song  of  Friedmann  Bach's,*  — '  So 
Du  mir  wilt  Dein  Herze  schenken,  fang's  heimlich 
an ! ' " 

"  She  is  a  true  child  of  earth,"  laughed  the  Can- 
tor, turning  to  his  friend  ;  adding  softly  :  "  Love- 
songs  suit  her  best;  she  does  not  even  lose  the  tempo 
in  them.  I  would  she  could  give  Gertrude  some  of 
her  light  heart !  " 

Carona  stepped  up  to  the  spinet,  and  sang  the 
mournfully  tender  song.  AVhen  she  was  through, 
the  little  room  afforded  a  strange  sight.  Gertrude 
sat  in  one  corner  pale  as  death,  with  a  bitter  smile 
upon  her  lips ;  at  the  window  stood,  his  back  turned 
to  the  room,  the  Herr  Sachwalter,  strumming  vio- 
lently upon  the  window-pane,  without  otherwise 
stirring.  He  spoke  not  a  word  in  praise  of  the 
singer;  Gertrude  alone  knew  why. 

Johann  Adam  Hiller  arose  from  the  spinet,  say- 


Son  of  the  great  Bach. 
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ing,  "  Hast  chirped  bravely,  little  one !  Every- 
body can't  warble  like  nightingales,  but  the  song  of 
the  robin-redbreast  is  pleasing  too  ! " 

The  mute  auditor  at  the  -window  turned.  Now 
Father  Hiller  knew,  too,  mhjf  he  had  averted  his  eyes, 
and  what  had  lamed  his  tongue.  The  voice  of 
the  Herr  Sachwalter  trembled  mightily  as  he  said, 
"  God  bless  the  little  bird  who  can  sing  thus,  and 
grant  it  green  woods  and  warm  sunshine  its  life 
lona  ! " 

Then  he  seized  his  hat  and  stick,  and  with  a 
hasty  greeting  departed. 

"  A  dear,  foolish  old  fellow  he  always  was,  and 
always  will  be,"  Hiller  murmured  softly,  then  went 
slowly  down  the  stairs  to  join  his  wife  and  children. 

Gertrude,  however,  crossed  over  to  the  spinet, 
hastily  picked  up  the  aria  of  Hasse,  and  turned  to 
leave  the  room.  But  Carona  stood  before  the  door 
with  outstretched  arms,  and  said,  "  No,  you  shall 
not  stir  from  here  till  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  you.     Do  you  not  love  me  any  more  ?  " 

"  Who  could  help  loving  you  ?  "  was  Gertrude's 
reply  ;  but  her  voice  sounded  so  sharp  that  Carona 
cried  out,  in  ala^m,  — 

"What  have  I  done?" 

"  Nothing  —  and  yet  —  " 

"  I  know  what 's  the  matter,  you  are  angry  be- 
cause the  Sachwalter  did  not  praise  me  !  But  see 
here,  it 's  all  one  to  me.  He  does  n't  care  for  me 
and  I  don't  care  for  him,  —  so,  you  see,  we're  equal 
Why  should  you  be  angry,  when  I  am  content  ?  " 

Gertrude  looked  up  at  her.  Carona's  face  was 
Hashed  ;  about  her  mouth  there  quivered  the  way- 
ward pout  of  a  vexed  child.  As  impelled  by  a  sud- 
den impulse,  the  friend  threw  her  arms  around  the 
little  one's  neck,  hid  her  face  in  Carona's  shoulder, 
and  sighed,  "  No,  no ;  1  am  angry  at  no  one  but  my 
own  self.  And  as  to  the  Sachwalter,  you  must 
never  be  angry  at  him  !  Now  all,  all  is  right  again  ! 
It  is  not  your  fault  that  you  are  so  beautiful,  —  and 
that  I  —  please  nobody  !  But  now  I  will  learn  to 
sing  like  you!  See.  I  am  going  to  take  hom 
Hasse  aria  ;  don't  tell  Father  Hiller.  I  am  going  to 
practise  it.  One  thing  more  !  Never  speak  to  me 
about  this,  —  never  ask  me  any  questions,  and 
for  all  the  world  don't  be  angry  with  the  Sachwalter. 
Give  me  your  hand  and  promise  !  " 

And  Carona  promised  her  what  she  wanted,  the 
funny  Gertrude;  then  they  kissed  one  another  af- 
fectionately, and  all  was  as  before,  —  yet  Carona 
•  again  sang  before  the   Sachwalter  the  little 
song  of  Friedmann  Bach. 

About  three  weeks  from  this  time  Sachwalter 
Midler  appeared  one  day,  at  quite  an  unusual  hour, 
at  the  house  of  his  friend,  in  a  state  of  the  liveliest 
excitement. 

"  Come  as  fast  as  you  can  to  the  '  Three  Swans,'  " 
he  cried,  almost  out  of  breath  ;  M  the  host,  our  worthy 
friend  Zehmisch,  sends  word  for  you  not  to  lose  a 
minute,  if  you  want  to  see  a  miracle.  A  court- 
musician  has  just  arrived  from  Salzburg,  with  his 
two  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy;  they  both  play  on 
the  spinet,  and  the  girl  is  said  to  sing  right  nicely 
besides.  The  boy,  whose  name  is  W  olfgang  Ana- 
dens,  and  who  is  hardly  ten  years  old,  is  said  to 
travel  over  the  keys  with  his  little  hands  so  as  to 
make  one  almost  lose  sight  and  hearing  with  astonish- 
ment. I  have  seen  the  little  man,  and  his  eyes  alone 
have  stolen  my  heart.  Something  more  than  a  mere 
spinet-player  peeps  out  of  them.  I  never  saw  such 
eyes  in  a  child.  Come,  help  me  to  persuade  the 
father  to  let  them  give  a  regular  concert,  it  were  a 


sin  and  a  shame  did  our  Leipsic  permit  such  won- 
derful birds  to  fly  right  away  !  " 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  aforesaid  father  ?  * 
asked  Hiller,  hastily  drawing  on  a  better  coat. 

'•Leopold  Mozart.  He  is  said  to  be  quite  an 
excellent  violinist.  See  and  hear  for  yourself, 
though  !  " 

"  Mozart !  I  never  heard  the  name  before.  It 
sounds  very  well.  Combined  with  Wolfgang  Ama- 
deus,  it  has  quite  an  air  of  distinction.  I  wish  I  had 
such  a  name ;  Wolfgang  Amadous  Mozart  sounds 
quite  differently  from  Johann  Adam  Hiller  !  "  mur- 
mured the  Cantor,  as  he  followed  his  friend. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  there  was  assem- 
bled in  the  pretty  saloon  of  the  lower  floor  of  the 
inn  of  the  "  Three  Swans,"  quite  a  considerable 
company  of  musicians,  amateurs,  singers,  and  actors. 
The  musician  from  Salzburg  had  allowed  himself  to 
be  persuaded  not  to  leave  until  the  next  morning ; 
and  the  owner  of  the  inn,  the  art-loving,  friendly 
landlord,  Zehmisch,  had  hurriedly  called  together 
his  friends,  to  give  them  the  rare  enjoyment  that  the 
playing  of  these  children  must  afford  every  music- 
loving  heart.  Carona  and  Gertrude  Schmahling 
were  there  too,  and  sat  drawn  close  together  near 
the  Frau  Cantorin,  full  of  eager  expectation.  The 
Cantor  had  expressed  a  wish  that  Gertrude  should 
sing  for  the  strangers  when  they  were  through,  in 
token  of  acknowledgment,  and  had  left  to  her  the 
choice  of  the  aria.  She  had  willingly  consented. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  thought  of  her  promise  that  so 
tinged  her  cheeks  with  crimson.  She  sat  mute  be- 
'  irona,  whilst  the  latter  chattered  quite  uncon- 
strainedly  with  the  Herr  Sachwalter,  who  stood  be- 
hind them,  and  she  found  no  end  of  questions  to 
ask  him  about  the  little  Mozart.  Theatre-manager 
Koch  stood  before  a  very  lively,  charming  little 
lady,  who  laughed  a  great  deal.  This  was  little 
Hencke,  for  the  past  eight  days  chief  star, 
in  acting  and  dancing,  of  the  Leipsic  Theatre,  that 
had  its  origin  in  Quandt's  yard.  The  painter  Oeser 
was  there  with  hjs  pretty  daughters,  with  whom 
young  Eckhoff  seemed  much  engaged.  The  con- 
versation was  altogether  lively  and  animated  in  the 
great  saloon,  and  Johann  Adam  Hiller  had  to  speak 
very  loud,  else  the  Cantor  of  the  "  Thomasschule ," 
the  sickly,  half-deaf  Doles,  would  not  have  under- 
stood a  word.  The  stately  hostess  of  the  "  Three 
Swans,"  and  her  two  neat,  pretty  daughters  went 
round  among  the  guests,  handing  cake  and  wine. 
The  appearance  of  the  Salzburg  court-musician, 
Leopold  Mozart,  brought  at  last  quiet  and  repose  to 
the  excited  little  assembly.  His  mild,  gentle  coun- 
tenance pleased  every  one,  and  the  dignified,  lady- 
like bearing  of  the  scarcely  fifteen  years  old  Marie 
Anna  called  forth  a  murmur  of  applause.  The 
daughter  seated  herself  at  the  spinet  quite  modestly 
and  simply,  played  first  a  prelude  of  Bach's  with  re- 
markable purity  and  precision,  then  sang  an  Italian 
aria,  replete  with  fioritures  and  ornaments,  with 
such  ease  and  grace,  and  with  so  bird-like  a  voice, 
that  a  universal  cry  of  joy  rang  through  the  room 
when  she  had  ended.  As  they  crowded  around  her, 
and  lavished  their  praises  upon  her,  she  said,  very 
naively,  "  Just  wait  till  you  have  heard  Wolferl, 
then  nothing  in  the  world  will  please  beside  him  !  " 

Her  father  patted  her  tenderly  on  the  cheek,  and 
said  :  "  Well,  then,  go  fetch  Wolferl.  You  know 
he  is  up  in  his  room  ;  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  part  from  the  ingenious  playthings  Herr 
Sachwalter  Muller  did  him  the  honor  to  give  him 
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this  morning ;  he  never  -wearies  of  setting  the  sol- 
diers up  in  different  positions." 

Marie  Anna  hastened  away,  in  a  moment  the 
brother  and  sister  appeared  hand  in  hand.  Carona 
Schrbter  could  not  suppress  a  cry  of  delight ;  the 
little  gentleman,  in  buckled  shoes  and  silken  stock- 
ings, ruffled  shirt  and  powdered  wig,  beneath  which 
peeped  the  most  good-humored  little  face  in  the 
world,  pleased  her  so  much.  In  the  most  childish 
fashion,  he  bowed  to  all  present,  looked  up  ques- 
tioningly  at  his  father,  who  tenderly  kissed  his  brow, 
then  clambered  up  on  the  high  stool  before  the 
spinet.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  little  white  hands 
touched  the  keys,  the  expression  of  careless,  child- 
like serenity  vanished  from  the  face,  the  brow  grew 
wondrously  earnest,  and  in  the  great  eyes  there 
kindled  the  flame  of  the  highest  inspiration. 
m  "  What  will  you  play,  Wolfed  ? "  asked  the 
sister. 

"  The  concerto  I  composed  in  the  travelling-car- 
riage last  week,"  was  the  reply. 

He  played,  and  the  old  musicians  round  about 
rose  one  after  the  other  from  their  seats  and  stole 
nearer ;  by  degrees  all  present  followed  their  exam- 
ple ;  knit  brows  grew  clear,  eyes  long  unaccustomed 
to  weeping  sparkled  with  moisture.  Here  and 
there  some  one  would  shake  his  head  with  astonish- 
ment, or  unconsciously  clasp  his  hands.  Behind  the 
child  stood  Karl  Wilhelm  Miiller,  half  lost  in  rapture 
at  the  wonderful  performance,  half  absorbed  by  a 
sight  than  which  he  could  have  wished  nothing 
more  beautiful.  Directly  opposite  the  performer 
stood  Carona  Schrbter.  Her  left  hand  rested  on  the 
lid  of  the  spinet,  her  right  lay  tenderly  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  slender  Marie  Anna,  who  leaned 
confidingly  against  her.  Her  charming  face  spoke 
perfect  felicity,  her  eyes  swam  in  tears,  her  lips 
smiled  with  the  innocence  of  a  child.  She  wore  her 
hair  powdered  ;  long  massive  curls  fell  over  her 
neck,  a  fresh  rose  that  little  Lottchen  Hiller  had 
placed  in  her  hair  hung  behind  the  left  ear.  Her 
light  rose-colored  dress  hung  close  to  her  lovely 
form,  having  no  fulling  except  a  little  below  the 
waist,  and  being  short  enough  to' display  the  dainti- 
est little  foot,  in  narrow-pointed  shoes.  The  neck 
was  cut  square,  according  to  the  mode  of  the  day  ; 
but  the  effect,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
hard,  was  softened  by  a  fall  of  lace ;  a  little  gold 
cross  hung  from  a  black  velvet  band  over  the 
youthful  bosom.  Over  the  arm,  which  was  exposed 
to  the  elbow,  was  a  shield  of  lace,  and  the  slender 
wrists  were  encircled  by  broad  black  bands  with 
flying  ends.  She  stood  right  in  the  clear  candle- 
light. Truly,  one  must  have  been  very  pretty  and 
very  much  at  ease  to  have  chosen  such  a  position. 

Exactly  sidewards,  right  in  a  deep  shadow,  sat 
Gertrude  Schm'ahling.  Her  eyes,  too,  were  directed 
towards  the  spinet,  but  it  was  not  on  the  dainty  lit- 
tle head  of  Mozart  that  she  gazed  with  that  ardent, 
melancholy  expression.  The  face  of  one  behind  the 
little  performer  held  her  spellbound.  With  bitter 
pain,  she  saw  how  entirely  he  was  lost  in  beholding 
Carona,  and  for  the  second  time  a  feeling  of  ha- 
tred and  envy  stole  over  her  soul. 

Mozart  played.  Ever  deeper  grew  the  tumult  of 
rapture  with  which  he  bore  every  one  on  with  him. 
But  what  did  she  care  for  his  playing  ?  She  was 
brooding  over  the  injustice  of  Heaven  in  giving  all 
to  one,  and  in  denying  all  to  another.  All?  How 
wicked  was  this  thought!  Did  she  not  possess  a 
wonderful  voice,  which  could  bring  thousands  to  her 
feet  ?   why,  then,  not  this  one  whose  heart  was  so 


susceptible  to  music  and  to  the  might  of  the  sweet 
human  voice  ? 

Suddenly  an  infinite,  triumphant  joy  rushed  over 
her,  —  a  hasty  resolution  flashed  through  her.  To- 
day, this  very  hour,  must  and  should  her  fate  be  de- 
cided. Either  her  love  must  conquer,  and  she  be- 
come a  happ3r,  faithful  wife,  or  she  must  fly  out  into 
the  wide,  cold  world,  and  there  roam,  a  solitary 
nightingale. 

A  confused  sound  of  voices,  a  lively  movement, 
awakened  her  from  her  sweet  dreams.  The  boy 
had  ceased  to  play.  No  one  noticed  that  Gertrude 
glided  out  of  the  room.  With  streaming  eyes,  the 
usually  so  calm  Hiller  folded  the  wonder-child  in  his 
arms,  saying :  "  I  could  almost  exclaim,  with  Sim- 
eon, '  Now  can  I  die  in  peace,  for  my  eyes  have  be- 
held the  light  of  the  world.'  Hail  to  thee,  Wolf- 
gang Amadeus  Mozart,  thou  wilt  yet  produce  mira- 
cles in  the  realms  of  St.  Cecilia  !  Since  Sebastian 
Bach  went  to  heaven,  we  have  needed  a  new  king. 
I  do  homage  to  the  young  ruler,  from  the  very 
depths  of  my  soul.  May  God  and  all  the  saints,  and 
the  dear  little  angels,  have  thee  in  their  keeping, 
Wolfgang  Amadeus  ! " 

Doles  stroked  the  boy's  cheeks,  crying :  "  And 
that  whole  piece  he  played,  the  little  rogue  com- 
posed himself,  —  it  is  too  wonderful !  " 

"  What  can  we  do  to  rejoice  your  heart,  after  such 
delicious  playing,  you  darling  boy  ?  "  asked  Karl 
Wilhelm  Miiller,  drawing  the  little  fellow  up  to  him. 
"  Speak,  Wolferl,  what  will  you  have  ?  " 

Then  the  boy  pointed  with  his  delicate  little  fin- 
ger to  Carona  Schrbter,  and  said,  whilst  a  bewitch- 
ingly  roguish  smile  overspread  his  face,  "I  would 
like  a  kiss  from  that  one  there ! " 

And  as  the  maiden,  blushing  and  enchanted,  has- 
tened forward  and  stooped  over  the  little  fellow, 
with  perfect  freedom  and  ease  he  threw  his  arms 
around  her  neck,  and,  standing  on  tiptoe,  kissed  her 
sweet  mouth.  The  Herr  Sachwalter  was  not  the 
only  one  who  envied  Wolferl  such  a  favor. 
Then  when  the  boy,  in  his  frank  open  way,  asked, 
"  Do  you  love  me  ? "  and  she  returned  a  hearty 
"  Yes ! "  more  than  one  in  this  little  circle  would 
have  renounced  life  and  happiness  for  such  a 
"  Yes." 

Now  "  Wolferl "  went  round  amongst  the  audi- 
ence, who  vied  with  one  another  in  saying  pretty 
things  to  him,  whilst  father  and  sister  stood  by  with 
tears  in  their  eyes.  Then  Gertrude  Schm'ahling 
stepped  up  to  her  teacher,  and,  laying  her  burning 
hand  upon  his  arm,  whispered,  "  Let  me  sing  now  ! 
I  have  just  been  home  for  the  right  aria.  It  is 
there  on  the  spinet."  Hiller  approached  the  instru- 
ment. Hasse's  aria,  "  Idol  del  mio  cuore,"  lay  open 
on  the  music-prop. 

"  That 's  brave,  my  girl !  "  said  Hiller,  with  a 
beaming  face,  —  that  s  what  Wolferl  did.  Great 
deeds  always  inspire  great  ones.  That  you  have 
studied  the  piece,  and  so  can  sing  it,  I  have  no 
doubt ;  you  would  not  else  open  it  so  courageously. 
So  now  to  work  !  " 

After  exchanging  a  few  words  with  Mozart,  the 
Father  Hiller  seated  himself  at  the  spinet,  and  Ger- 
trude Schmahling  sang  Hasse's  love-song. 

The  girl  had  never  sung  as  to-day !  This  glorious 
voice  was  as  though  laved  in  golden  radiance,  every 
tone  heaved  and  surged  as  a  sea  of  fire.  The 
singer's  form  extended,  the  plain  features  were 
ennobled,  her  eyes  shone.  Each  note  received  its 
full  value,  no  cadenza  was  rendered  carelessly,  no 
trill  hastily  broken   off,  no  portamento   uncertain : 
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tbe  performance  was  altogether  beautiful ;  and  when 
she  had  ended  Hiller  took  her  head  between  his 
two  hands,  and  cried, li  Wonderful  creature,  you' will 
become  a  second  Faustina  Hasse !  You  will  be 
talked  about,  girl,  before  I  am  ten  years  older.  May 
you  prosper  on  your  way,  Gertrude  Schm'ahling." 

Every  one  present  broke  forth  into  rapturous  ap- 
plause, and  Wolfgang  Amadeus  cried,  "  Promise  me 
that  you  will  sing  in  all  the  operas  that  I  write  for 
you!"  But  Gertrude  heard  and  saw  nothing'  A 
blissful  revery  had  seized  her,  for  Karl  Wilhelm 
Midler  had  approached  her,  and,  trembling  with 
emotion,  kissed  both  her  hands.  '•  Those  last  words 
were  true,"  he  cried  ;  '  Life's  highest  bliss  is  love.'  " 

A  merry  meal  now  collected  all  present  in  the  din- 
ing-hall  of  the  "  Three  Swans."  The  next  morning 
the  strangers  were  to  journey  back  to  Vienna. 
Wolferl  sat  between  Carona  and  his  sister,  the  Ilerr 
Sachwalter  between  Gertrude  and  Carona,  but  he 
did  not  speak  a  word  to  the  latter:  he  seemed  to 
have  looks  and  words  for  Gertrude  alone.  As:: 
expression  of  bliss  was  upon  his  face,  and  he  often 
sank  into  sweet  reveries  that  Gertrude  would  not 
for  the  world  have  interrupted. 

'•  lie  is  conquered,"  sang  her  heart  in  jubilant 
tones.  "  He  has  understood  the  language  of 
love ! " 

Carona  played  a  thousand  tricks  with  the  Mozart 
children,  so  that  then'  was  no  end  of  laughing  end 
rejoicing;  and  the  grave  old  musicians,  amongst  them 
Leopold  Mozart,  often  looked  up  from  their  earned 
discourse,  and 'something  like  sunshine  overspread 
their  faces.  When  they  had  all  retired  from  the 
table,  Carona  Sehroter,  after  whispering  in  the 
most  important  way  with  (he,  daughters  of  the  host- 
ess, disappeared  ;  a  universal  cry  of  joy  resounded 
through  the  hall  when  she  reappeared  attired  as  a 
good  fairy,  tastily  robed  in  gauzes  and  Boating  veils. 
She  pressed  a  fresh  wreath  on  'W>lferl's  open  brow, 
and  fastened  a  bouquet  of  roses  on  his  g 
bosom.  The  words  she  spoke  sounded  BO  enchant- 
ing, her  tone  and  gesture  were  so  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful and  dignified,  that  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
seized  both  her  hands  when  she  was  through,  and 
cried  eagerly,  "  You  must  be  an  actress.  ( larona  I  " 

Then  she  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  That  I  will  ;  I  am 
good  for  nothing  as  a  singer.  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  that  when  I  heard  Gertrude  sing  to-day.  We 
will  both  make  our  '  mark,'  each  in  our  own  way. 
Give  me  your  hand  on  it,  Wolferl ! " 

When  Hiller  finally  went  home  arm  in  arm  with 
Cantor  Doles,  almost  intoxicated  with  what  he  had 
heard,  and  the  good  Cantorin  Hiller  was  led  away 
by  Gertrude,  the  Ilerr  Sachwalter  and  Carona 
sauntered  so  slowly  along,  and  finally  lingered  so  far 
behind,  that  Gertrude,  who  constantly  looked  back, 
finally  lost  sight  of  them  entirely.  A  strange  anguish 
suddenly  oppressed  her  heart,  —  her  knees  trem- 
bled, she  gasped  for  breath.  Was  it  a  foreboding 
of  what  was  taking  place  scarcely  fifty  steps  behind 
her  ?  For  at  that  very  moment  Karl  Wilhelm  Mul- 
let was  laying  his  heart  and  his  life  at  the  feet  of  the 
charming  Carona,  —  Gertrude  had  sung  into  his 
heart  the  courage  to  do  so,  —  and  was  rejected. 

Arrived  at  Hiller's  house,  Carona  stood  suddenly 
alone  beside  the  others. 

"  Where  is  the  '  Herr  Sachwalter  ? '  "  asked  the 
Cantorin.  "  He  who  was  to  have  seen  Gertrude 
home  ?  " 

"  The  '  Herr  Pathe  '  will  have  to  do  so  instead  ; 
the  '  Herr  Sachwalter '  bid  me  wish  you  all '  good 


night,'  he  has  such  a  violent  headache !"  was  the 
reply,  in  a  low,  hesitating  voice.  Gertrude  gave 
one  penetrating  glance  at  the  pale,  excited  face  of 
her  friend,  which  was  lit  up  by  the  moon,  and  she 
knew  all ! 

This  night  sleep  fled  from  the  eyes  of  both  young 
girls.  The  one  buried  beneath  a  thousand  bitter 
tears  her  dreams  of  beauty  and  her  sorrow-torn 
heart,  — the  other  sat  on  her  couch,  lost  in  mournful 
reflection,  —  for  it  is  always  a  painful  thought  to 
have  rejected  a  true,  loving  heart.  Carona  felt  a 
load  on  her  young  heart  that  she  strove  in  vain  to 
east  01T.  M  But  I  cannot  help  it,"  she  sighed,  at 
last ;  "  I  cannot  marry  him  when  I  do  not  love  him ; 
and  even  if  I  did  love  him  I  could  not  let  him 
be  my  husband,  because  —  Gertrude  loves  him. 
Help  him,  therefore,  O  good  God  ! " 

And  the  good  God  did  help  him,  but  it  was  not 
all  at  once ;  such  aid  and  succor  comes  so  slowly 
and  gradually  that  the  impatient  mortal  often  thinks 
it  has  not  come  at  all.  As  the  nightingale  Carona 
would  not  be  caught  by  him,  he  attracted  about 
him  nightingales  of  another  kind  ;  this  kind-hearted 
man,  from  whose  brow  the  melancholy  touch  of  a 
blighted  first  and  only  love  was  never  wiped  away. 
He  could  not  and  would  not  live  without  the  warbling 
of  nightingales.  Mindful  of  those  sportive  words  of 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  maiden,  Karl  Wilhelm 
Midler,  when  chosen  mayor  by  the  citizens  of  Leip- 
sic,  in  token  of  his  merit  and  never-failing  em 
had  the  loveliest  shrubbery  and  hedges  planted,  to 
the  delight  of  singingdjirds  and  mortals.  Under 
his  direction  the  suburbs  of  Leipsic  were  gradually 
transformed  into  a  blooming  garden ;  and,  as  though 
they  would  console  him  for  a  certain  depa 
nightingale,  whole  flocks  of  nightingales  came  and 
built  their  n<sts  in  the  exquisite  groves  and  avenues. 
That  spot  in  front  of  the*  Georgian  House  in  par- 
ticular, where  once  he  had  played  eavesdropper 
whilst  the  two  girls  talked,  he  transformed  into  an 
enchanting  Paradise,  and  placed  there  a  mirror  in 
reality,  —  that  is,  a  clear  pond,  in  whose  waters 
beautiful  willow-trees  dipped  their  green  hair. 
This  spot  always  continued  to  be  his  favorite  rest- 
ing-place, and  here,  after  his  death,  the  citizens  of 
Leipsic  placed  a  monument  in  honor  of  his  memory. 
During  the  evening  hour,  in  especial,  this  excellent 
man  might  be  seen  here,  walking  backwards  and 
forwards,  with  his  friendly  smile  and  dreamy  eyes. 
Every  one  knew  and  loved  him  as  a  never-wearying 
and  wise  counsellor  and  helper  in  time  of  trouble,  as 
the  enthusiastic  friend  and  patron  of  all  that  was  good 
and  beautiful,  and  every  one  bowed  before  him  with 
as  much  reverence  as  before  a  king.  Alas  !  he 
would  doubtless  gladly  have  renounced  all  such 
honors,  even  the  nods  and  greetings  of  many  a 
lovely  damsel,  all  the  bloom  and  fragrance  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  for  that  only  beloved,  escaped 
nightingale,  Carona  Sehroter. 

A  few  days  after  that  memorable  evening  at  the 
•'  Three  Swans,"  Carona  had  journeyed  to  Weimar, 
there  to  devote  herself  to  the  noble  dramatic  art. 
And  surely  she  never  repented  her  flight,  —  for  she 
became  the  star  of  Weimar,  revered  by  old  and 
young  as  artist  and  as  woman ;  and  finally  she  be- 
came the  celebrated  Muse  of  Goethe. 

The  other  nightingale,  Gertrude  Schin'ahling,  flew 
out  into  the  world  solitary  and  alone,  and  became 
the  world-renowned  singer,  Mara. 

Did  ever  anything  come  of  little  Wolferl  ?  — 
Who  knows  ? 
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ENGLISH  THEATRES. 

BY    AN    AMERICAN. 

Although  London  lias  the  reputation  among 
foreigners  of  being  a  very  dull  city,  there  is  really 
no  Continental  capital  —  Paris  not  excepted  — 
-which  contains  so  many  and  varied  places  of  amuse- 
ment. Many  persons  have  an  idea  that  at  Paris, 
Yienna,  Berlin,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Madrid,  there 
is,  by  day  and  night  alike,  an  unceasing  round  of 
gayeties  and  pleasures.  Let  these  misguided  folk  go 
to  the  cities  of  a  thousand  delights,  and  they  will 
often  feel  the  time  hang  heavily  on  their  hands  un- 
less they  can  find  happiness  in  sitting  on  the  side- 
walks, smoking  cigars,  pipes,  or  cigarettes,  and 
drinking  coffee,  beer,  or  vile  native  wines,  as  the 
custom  is  among  the  residents  of  these  favored  lo- 
calities. But  in  London  there  is  always  sonietnino: 
to  see  or  hear ;  and  any  traveller  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  glance  over  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  newspapers  in  the  morning  will  discover  plenty 
of  amusements  to  occupy  him  for  the  ensuing 
twenty-four  hours.  Now,  Americans  are  as  fond  of 
amusements  as  the  English,  that  is  to  sav.  much 
more  fond  of  them  than  the  French,  who  are  pro- 
verbially misrepresented  upon  this  point.  Taking 
the  average  Englishman  and  the  average  French- 
man, the  former  goes  oftener  to  the  theatres,  has 
more  holidays,  laughs  more,  and  spends  more  even- 
ings where  something  besides  a  drink  and  a  smoke 
are  to  be  had  for  his  money,  than  the  latter ;  and 
yet  the  average  Frenchman  is  constantly  held  up  to 
us  as  a  devotee  to  amusements  !  The  only  genuine 
ground  for  this  abortion  is,  that  the  Frenchman 
passes  most  of  his  time  away  from  home:  but  this 
seems  not  at  all  singular,  when  we  consider  that  he 
has  no  home  in  which  to  remain. 

An  American  visiting  London  pi  ,  mo?t 

ted  notion  of  the  English  theatres  and  • 
The  American  stage  is  a  mere  otfshoot  of  that  of 
England.     Our  plays,  our  dramatic  fcradi 
a  large  majority  of  our  actors,  arc  English.     It  was 
once   sneeringly  asked,  Who   reads   an    Am 
book?     The  question  might  now  be  parodied  with, 
AVho  sees  an  American   play?     I   have  witiv 
several,  rather  from  duty  than  from  inclination:  but 
I  may  sincerely  add  that  I  hope  never  to  see  the 
most  of  them  again.     As  to  American  actor 
case  is  very  different,  as  will  be  explained  presently. 
But  nine  out  of  ten  Americans  in  London  g< 
to   the  music-halls,  because   these   institutions   are 
very  unlike  anything  in  the  United  States.    Patron- 
ized by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  frequented  by  a  cer- 
tain class  of  the  nobility,  and  continually 
by  what  is  called  the  respectable  press,  the  English 
music-halls  are  splendidly  advertised  all  the  world 
over,  and  most  foreigners  have  a  great  curiosity  to 
see  them. 

It  is  very  easy  to  construct  a  music-hall  on  paper. 
A  large,  richly  decorated  room ;  a  well-stocked 
bar ;  a  capital  orchestra ;  a  stage  for  the  singers, 
dancers,  and  pantomimists ;  a  crowd  of  men  and 
women,  sitting  at  tables  and  smoking  and  drinking; 
another  crowd  of  men  and  women  standing  in  the 
lobbies  ;  numerous  waiters  forcing  their  way  through 
the  crowds;  plenty  of  light,  and  not  much  ventila- 
tion,—  these  are  the  constituents  of  the  place.  Add 
the  facts  that  many  of  the  women  present  are  not 
of  the  best  character,  and  that  the  performances 
are  very  popular,  and  the  picture  is  almost  com- 
plete, unless  you  wish  to  throw  in  a  few  private 
boxes  with  drawn  curtains,  which  show  that  the 


occupants  do  not  desire  to  be  seen,  or  are  doing 
something  not  proper  to  be  seen. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  musicdialls  are  the 
favorite  places  of  amusement  for  the  English 
masses.  The  opera  may  be  a  failure  and  the  thea- 
tres thinly  attended ;  but  the  music-halls  are  always 
well  filled.  Perhaps  the  origin  of  this  popularity 
may  be  found  in  the  perfect  freedom  of  manners 
allowed ;  one  may  dress  as  he  likes,  wear  a  bonnet 
or  hat,  smoke  cigars  or  pipes,  and  drink  anything 
he  is  able  to  pay  for,  from  honest  ale  to  dubious 
champagne.  At  any  rate,  I  know  of  no  instance 
of  the  success  of  a  nmsiediall  without  this  freedom;. 
But  when  this  is  admitted,  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
be  said,  in  praise  of  the  performances.  Cramped 
and  restricted  by  the  opposition  of  the  theatrical 
managers,  who  have  repeatedly  endeavored  to  close 
the  halls  by  Parliamentary  power,  the  proprietors 
succeed,  nevertheless,  in  giving  an  entertainment 
so  pleasing  to  the  people,  that  the  theatres  are  com- 
pelled to  adopt  their  ideas,  steal  their  songs  and 
dances,  and  purchase  at  second-hand  their  dresses 
and  decorations.  Indeed,  the  only  managers  in 
London  who  display  even  ordinary  enterprise  and 
ability  are  those  of  the  munic-halls  and  the  east-side 
theatres.  The  popular  songs  of  the  day  come  from 
the  music-halls,  and  if  the  words  are  often  trashy, — 
though  they  are  never  so  trashy  as  in  theatrical 
burlesques,  —  the  melodies  are  generally  excellent. 
Certainly,  there  are  few  other  composers  of  light 
comic  melodies  in  England  than  those  connected 
with  these  institutions.  At  no  theatre  in  London* 
is  the  orchestra  so  fine,  the  ballet  so  good,  the 
scenery  and'  costumes  so  tasteful  and  elegant,  as  at 
the  best  music-halls.  Those  who  take  the  pains  to 
investigate  the  matter  will  be  surprised  to  rain  the 
exact  truth  of  these  statements,  and  will  confess 
that  there  is  some  other  excuse  than  the  liberty  to 
drink  and  smoke  for  those  persons  who  prefer  to 
(he  theatres  and  patronize  the  rival  entertain- 
ments. The  taste  of  the  Prince  of  Wales-  is  not  so 
bad  M  some,  critic's  suppose. 

An  outsider,  who  has  no  interest  in  the  discus- 
sion, cannot  but  be  amused  by  comparing  what  he 
reads  about  the  music-halls  with  what  he  sees  and 
hears  at  them.  Fortunately,  all  things  are  free  to 
the  foreigner.  Travelling,  like  charity,  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins.  No  matter  how  doubtful  the 
reputation  of  a  place  may  be,  the  tourist  is  aide  to 
visit  it  under  the  cloak  of  curiosity,  even  though 
this  cloak  cover  a  clerical  habit  or  a  lady's  robe. 
Have  Ave  not  all  met  foreign  clergymen  at  the 
Paris  Mabille  ?  We  may  meet  them  also  at  the 
London  Alhambra.  Co,  then,  to  a  music-hall,  and 
you  will  observe  that  the  spectators  are  the  worst 
part  of  the  spectacle.  The  manager  is  not  respon- 
sible, for  that ;  he  opens  his  doors  to  the  public,  and 
all  who  pay  are  admitted.  Theatrical  managers  do 
no  more.  But  although  you  may  see  plenty  of 
women  with  easy  virtue,  and  men  with  no  virtue  at 
all,  you  will  also  see  numbers  of  respectable  middle- 
class  people,  with  their  wives,  sisters,  and  friends 
sitting  around  them,  M  eomiortahle  as  Germans  at 
a  bicr-garren  ;  and  a  few  of  the.  upper  classes,  at- 
tracted either  by  curiosity  or  the  reputation  of  some 
favorite  performer.  There  is  no  disturbance,,  no 
disorder;  nothing  to  offend  your  eyes  except  the 
cigar-smoke  and  the  painted  hussies  in  the  lobby; 
nothing  to  offend  your  ears  half  so  roughly  as  the 
Equivoques  and  double  entendres  which  are  not  only 
toleritred  but  are  applauded  at  the  theatres.  And 
what  is  the  entertainment  which  ia  often  deroroneed. 
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as  so  demoralizing  *?  It  commences  with  a  concert 
by  the  orchestra,  which  is  composed  of  better  per- 
formers than  you  can  hear  anywhere  else  except 
at  the  opera,  and  of  soloists  whom  the  most  fastid- 
ious critics  applaud  when  they  happen  to  appear  at 
Exeter  Hall  or  the  Crystal  Palace.  Then  come 
little  pantomimes  and  ballets,  the  principal  dancers 
being  rather  less  indecent  than  those  you  see  at  the 
theatres,  and  the  ballet-girls  being  precisely  the 
same  women  whom  you  behold  an  hour  after  at 
the  Theatre  Royal  this  or  that.  There  are  gym- 
nastic and  acrobatic  feats  such  as  were  once  exhib- 
ited only  at  circuses.  There  are  negro  minstrels  of 
about  the  average  quality.  Englishmen  think  them 
very  clever,  because  they  have  never  seen  minstrels 
like  Brant,  Buckley,  Birch,  and  Backus  in  Lon- 
don. This  entertainment  is  interspersed  with  comic 
songs  by  male  and  female  singers,  in  the  choruses 
of  which  the  audience  heartily  join.  The  senti- 
ments of  these  songs  are  seldom  bad,  although  the 
language  may  sometimes  be  unrefined.  They  ad- 
vice you  to  do  a  good  turn  when  you  can ;  to  lay 
by  for  a  rainy  day;  to  beware  of  false  friends,  who 
desert  you  when  when  you  are  up  a  tree  ;  never  to 
deceive  your  own  true  love  ;  and  much  more  to  the 
same  effect.  Most  of  these  songs  are  sung  in  char- 
acter-dresses. You  hear  the  originals  of  the  tunes 
which  have  made  the  fcrtaBM  of  most  English  bur- 
lesques, and  of  most  I  .rlesuue- writers  since 
pettiest  Pinch 

What  is  there  demoralizing  or  indecent  in  a, 
programme  like  this  ?  Yet  it  is  the  staple  fare  of 
the  to  .1  have  before  me  the  bills  of  half 

a  dozen  different  establish  if  which  I  have 

raited  in  the  routine  of  London  -i  :,  and 

there  is  very  little  variation  from  the  sketch  which 
I  have  given.      Sometimes  there  are  lor;- 1 

;-ou  wish  to  learn  the  difference  between  & 
genuine  and  a  bogus  loo  fen  to  obi 

'i  to  the  weak  travesty  which 
Miss  Lydia  Thompson  is  now  singing  at  the  .S; 
Theatre.  Why,  at  a  music-hall  the  singer  turns 
the  news  of  the  week  into  rhyme.  Nowhere  can 
you  hear  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  more  heartily 
cheered,  the  opinion  of  fch  to  the 

lament  of  the  Irish  Church  more  frankly 
.  ihe  bills  before  Parliament  more  lively 
criticised,  the  general  national  feeling  more  truly 
manifested,  thnn  at  the  music-halls.  Public  s-nti- 
m<?nt  is  better  represented  there  than  in  the 
newspapers.  The  applause  and  biases  are  surer, 
criteria  of  popular  favor  or  disfavor  than  the 
cheers  of  packed  meetings,  or  the  groans  of  sub- 
orned disturbers  of  the  peace.  Disraeli,  Glad- 
:;d  lieales  go  tor  precisely  what  they 
are    worth    at    these    places    of    amusement.      A ! L 

a  are  present,  are  perfectly  unbiassed,  are 
entirely  free  to  demonstrate  as  they  choose  ;  and  the 
result  is  a  reliable  verdict.  It  speaks  well,  too,  for 
the  respectability  of  Englishmen  that  no  immorali- 
ty is  tolerated  on  the  stage.  What  immoralities  the 
majority  of  the  audience  may  be  guilty  of  privately 
Heaven  and  themselves  only  know  ;  but  that  portion 
of  the  entertainment  which  is  under  the  charge  of 
the  music-hall  managers  is  remarkably  i'rt^  from 
vice.  Upon  only  one  occasion  have  I  heard  any- 
thing like  an  indecent  remark,  and  then  the  per- 
former was  so  tremendously  hissed  that  he  was 
obliged  to  come  forward  and  apologize.  It  would 
do  one  good  to  assist  at  such  a  rebuke  at  a  London 
theatre  ;  but  there  hissing  is  a  lost  art,  except  upon 
first   nights,   when   few    of  the  paying   publie   are 
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present.  The  tobacco-smoke,  and  the  cheap  prices, 
and  the  indiscriminate  company,  may  keep  many 
persons  away  from  the  music-halls  ;  but  it  ought,  in 
justice,  to  be  understood  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
programme  of  the  entertainments  to  deter  them 
from  attending.  In  fact,  the  whole  thing  is  rather 
tame  for  those  who  are  accustomed  to  La  Traviata 
and  Don  Giovanni  at  the  Opera,  and  Henry  Dunbar 
and  Oliver  Tivixt  at  the  theatres.  It  is  'at  least  a 
satisfaction  to  record  that  foreigners  may  visit  these 
places  without  danger  to  their  morals,  and  observe 
innocently  some  thoroughly  characteristic  features 
of  British  life  and  manners. 

All  this  may  read  like  a  defence  of  the  music- 
halls  ;  but  that  is  not  my  intention.  I  onlv  want 
to  secure  a  local  standpoint  from  which  the  London 
theatres  may  be  fairly  judged.  The  experiment  of 
amsie-halls  upon  the  English  model  was  tried  a  few 
year3  ago  in  the  United  States  ;  but  it  failed,  partly 
beeause  the  performers  were  not  of  the  right  cali- 
bre, partly  because  pretty  waiter-girls  were  em- 
ployed,and  partly  because  of  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  the  theatrical  managers  ;  and  the  halls  were  finally 
suppressed  by  legislative  enactments.  The  American 
public  consented  to  this  suppression  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  knew  they  had  something  better 
than  the  music-halls  at  the  theatres ;  the  British 
public  has  not  coaaented  to  any  stringent  parliamen- 
tary interposition,  because  the  English  theatres  are 
not  now  so  good  as  the  concert-saloons.  Punch,  the 
entative  comic  journal  of  England,  very  natu- 
rally takes  the  side  of  the  theatres,  since  the  most 
of  the  gentlemen  on  its  staiff  are  dramatic  wri 
ami  in  a  recent  number  represents  "  a  sent  "  declar- 
ing disgustedly  that  he  would  rather  listen  to  some 
u  Not  tor  Joseph  "  singer  than  to  Hamlet  at  Drury 
Lane.     The   satire   would  have   some   sting   if  the 

':■'•-  hunchback  could  sane  an  English  actoT  able 
to  perform  •  editably.     Mr.  Barry  Snllivan 

and  Mr.  Phelps  danl  tragedians  at  Drury 

eason,   and  both   of  them 
must  be  haanted  by  more  real  ghosts  than  that  of 
Haakletfs  lather  when  they  undertake  to  impersonate 
the  melancholy  Dane,  —  not,  perhaps,  by  the  ghost 
of    Shakespeare,    who    is   too   used   to   having    his 
eirdered,  but  certainly  by  the  ghosts  of 
those  great  tragedians  of  the  past,  whose  very  shoes 
Messrs.   Sullivan  and  Phelps  are   unworthy  to  un- 
loose.    In  other   countries   an    actor    plays    a   part 
because  he  is  competent  to  play  it :  in  England  it 
-  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  is  competent 
because  he  plays  the  part.     Upon  no  other  hvpoth- 
>.n    a   foreigner   understand  the    encouraging 
criticisms,  to  say  nothing  of  the  eulogiums,  which 
are  wasted  upon  sent  race  of  tragedians  in 

England,  unless  he  fall  back  upon  the  theorv  that 
the  critics,  unable  to  find  the  actors  they  need,  are 
ready  to  make  the  most  of  any  who  come  along. 
America  is  considered  by  English  theatrical  protes- 
ts as  a  sort  of  uncivilized  country,  where  every 
ordinary  actor  is  a  star,  and  receives  unlimited 
money.  But  ask  one  of  the  travelled  tragedians  of 
md  at  the  present  time  what  was  his  success 
among  a  theatrical  people  accustomed  to  the  King 
Lear  of  Edwin  Forrest  and  the  Hamlet  of  Edwin 
Booth.  Let  bygones  be  bygones  ;  for  both  countries 
appreciated  Kean,  Kemble,  and  Macready.  Put 
national  prejudices  aside  :  for  most  of  the  American 
actors  are  either  born  in  England  or  descended  from 

Englishmen.  Speaking  as  an  impartial  critic,  the 
London  stage  is  now  as  tar  below  that  of  New  York 
in  tragedy  as  it  is  below  that  of  Paris  in  comedy. 
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As  for  theatrical  management,  the  less  said  the 
more  pleasant  for  Londoners.  From  the  moment 
you  go  into  a  London  theatre,  until  the  moment  you 
leave  it,  the  lack  of  managerial  tact,  enterprise, 
sagacity,  attention,  and  industry  is  painfully  appar- 
ent. These  deficiencies  are  partially  explained 
when  you  are  informed  that  most  English  managers 
have  parliamentary  or  other  duties  to  perform,  and 
that  they  lease  the  front  of  the  house  to  persons 
•who  are  bound  to  realize  their  profits  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  compose 
the  audience.  At  two  or  three  theatres  you  are 
compelled  to  pay  a  fee  for  securing  your  seat  during 
the  day,  —  which  is  precisely  equivalent  to  charging 
you  extra  for  paying  cash  and  taking  all  the  risks. 
In  what  other  business  would  this  outrage  be  toler- 
ated ?  Another  fee  is  charged  at  most  of  the  theatres 
for  the  bill  of  the  play, —  a  swindle  which  could 
only  be  equalled  by  a  restaurant-keeper  who  should 
ask  you  for  sixpence  before  handing  you  the  bill  of 
fare. 

With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  theatres  are  in- 
convenient, uncomfortable,  and  dark.  The  entrances 
and  exits  for  the  audience  are  dreadfully  inadequate. 
In  case  of  a  fire  at  any  London  theatre,  it  is  a  cer- 
tainty that  two  thirds  of  those  present  would  be 
either  burned  or  jammed  to  death.  In  New  York 
the  best  and  largest  theatres  can  be  completely 
emptied,  through  the  ordinary  exits,  by  a  full  au- 
dience, in  less  than  four  minutes  ;  but  what  would  be 
the  result  if  the  narrow  lobbies  and  narrower  stair- 
cases of  a  London  theatre  at  the  West  End  were 
put  to  this  test  of  safety  ?  The  most  expensive  seats 
are  those  in  the  private  boxes,  and  yet  not  more 
than  two  persons  in  each  box  can  see  the  stage  com- 
fortably. The  stalls  are  the  next  dearest  places ; 
but  ladies  in  bonnets  are  not  admitted  to  the  stalls. 
This  rule,  adopted  when  ladies  wore  bonnets  like  coal- 
scuttles, is  now  enforced,  when  the  strictest  personal 
examination  on  the  part  of  the  bewildered  usher  is 
required  to  determine  whether  the  trifle  of  lace  and 
jet  which  a  lady  wears  upon  her  head  is  or  is  not  a 
bonnet.  Then  a  foreigner  asks,  with  amazement, 
why  the  first  few  rows  of  seats  on  the  floor  of  the 
house  are  called  stalls,  and  command  the  highest 
prices,  while  the  rows  of  seats  just  behind  them  are 
called  "  the  pit  "  and  are  the  cheapest.  In  France, 
and  in  America,  the  whole  of  this  area  is  termed 
"  the  parquet,"  or  "  the  parquette,"  and  is  only  the 
dearest  because  it  is  the  best  place  from  which  to 
view  the  performances.  Before  the  drama  and  be- 
tween the  acts  of  the  drama  in  London,  you  must 
listen  to  an  orchestra  so  far  inferior  to  the  German 
bands  which  perambulate  the  streets,  that  a  compari- 
son would  be  odious.  Dance-tunes  between  the  acts 
of  a  tragedy,  and  funeral-marches  between  the  acts 
of  a  comedy,  are  the  most  pardonable  of  the  crimes 
of  London  orchestras.  Every  tier  has  its  refresh- 
ment bar,  as  if  the  theatre  were  a  legitimate  adjunct 
to  a  grog-shop,  and  no  Englishman  could  sit  out  a 
play  without  the  support  of  a  drain  of  spirits.  When 
you  leave  the  place  of  amusement  there  is  the  final 
fee  to  pay  to  the  man  who  announces  your  carriage, 
and  you  drive  home  with  the  delightful  conscious- 
ness that  you  have  been  mulcted  in  every  possible 
style  by  the  theatrical  manager  you  were  weak 
enough  to  patronize. 

It  would  be  quite  useless  to  contrast  an  English 
theatre  with  a  similar  establishment  in  the  United 
States,  where  there  are  no  charges  for  secured  seats, 
no  fees  for  attendants,  no  price  put  upon  the  pro- 
gramme, no  difficulty  of  egress,  no  economy  in  the 


amount  of  light  afforded  to  the  audience,  no  stairs 
to  ascend  or  descend  before  you  reach  the  stalls,  no 
absurd  regulations  as  to  dress,  —  since  the  good  taste 
of  the  audience  is  quite  sufficient,  —  and  no  medioc- 
rity in  the  orchestra.  English  managers  have  adopt- 
ed as  a  maxim  the  saying  that  the  British  public  like 
discomfort.  This  idea  appears  to  me  most  erroneous. 
Englishmen,  like  everybody  else,  will  go  to  see  a 
popular  play,  even  though  it  be  performed  in  a 
cellar ;  but  I  am  doubtful  whether  they  will  go  be- 
cause it  is  pei'formed  in  a  cellar^  On  the  contrary, 
the  best-patronized  theatres  in  London  are  those 
which  have  the  best  locations ;  and  whenever  an 
out-of-the  way  place  of  amusement  draws  crowds  it 
is  because  of  some  specialty  which  cannot  be  en- 
joyed anywhere  else ;  as,  for  example,  the  Black- 
Eyed  Susan  burlesque  at  the  New  Royalty,  and  Mir. 
T.  W.  Robertson's  wonderful  comedies  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales's.  But  when  we  step  from  the  auditorium 
to  the  stage,  contrasts  and  comparisons  are  not  with- 
out their  value.  The  dramas  and  melodramas  of 
the  present  day  we  are  obliged  to  accept ;  since 
neither  English  playwrights  nor  translators  from  the 
French  are  able  to  furnish  us  with  anything  superior, 
and  since  the  Americans  are  satisfied  either  to  pur- 
chase English  plays  and  translations,  or  to  commit 
them  to  memory  without  purchase.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  reproach  to  dramatic  literature  that  the  sup- 
plies for  the  modern  English  stage  should  be  de- 
rived from  some  five  or  six  gentlemen  who  are  over- 
worked with- orders  from  managers,  and  bestow  upon 
us,  not  the  ripe  fruits,  but  the  immature  blossoms,  of 
their  brains.  Still,  scores  of  plays  are  handed  in  at 
every  theatre  each  week  of  the  year,  and  filed  away 
among  the  manager's  manuscripts  unread,  unless 
they  chance  to  be  accompanied  with  some  influential 
recommendation.  Among  these  hundreds  of  dramas 
surely  a  few  must  be  good.  One  might  take  the 
Derby  odds  upon  that  fact.  If  some  enterprising 
manager,  in  want  of  an  attraction,  would  but  read 
over  the  manuscripts  submitted  to  him  in  the  course 
of  a  season,  he  would  astonish  both  himself  and  the 
public  with  the  result  of  his  researches.  Shake- 
speare himself  would  stand  no  chance  now,  unless 
he  were  strongly  recommended  to  the  managers,  — 
and  very  little  even  then.  The  age  of  poor  Smol- 
lett is  revived.  Take  away  a  few  writers  whom 
anybody  acquainted  with  theatricals  can  name  at 
once,  and  the  London  theatres  would  be  obliged  to 
close  their  doors,  or  —  happy  alternative  !  —  revive 
.the  successes  of  i  an;  ;  <  ars  ago.  Only  a  short  time 
since  two  London  theatres  were  in-  a  terrible  pre- 
dicament. None  of  the  stock-writers  could  sell 
them  a  play,  and  the  managers  consulted  despair- 
ingly. At  last  both  heard  of  a  popular  dramatist 
who  had  a  five-act  comedy,  never  acted,  in  his  port- 
folio ;  but  the  dramatist  was  absent  at  a  provincial 
city.  One  manager  wrote,  the  other  telegraphed, 
and  the  telegrapher  secured  the  comedy,  which 
proved  a  failure.  The  story  lacks  spice  without 
the  names  and  circumstances  ;  but  it  simply  shows 
how  limited  are  the  dramatic  resources  of  the  Eng- 
lish metropolis,  and  how  false  is  the  American  idea 
of  the  fecundity  of  British  dramatists. 

But  it  is  in  the  English  actors  that  an  American 
is  most  disappointed.  Perhaps  he  expects  so  much 
from  the  successors  of  Garrick  and  Siddons  that  the 
reality  falls  far  short  of  his  anticipations.  He  finds 
more  appropriate  scenery  in  England,  and  a  stricter 
adherence  to  the  traditions  of  the  stage  ;  but  no  ge- 
nius, and  comparatively  little  talent.  Since  the  re- 
tirement of  Miss  Kate  Terry,  there  is  no  English 
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actress,  except  Miss  Herbert  and  Miss  Sedgwick, 
who  would  be  accepted  in  America  as  an  exponent 
of  high  comedy ;  and  no  Shakespearian  actress  now 
adorns  the  English  stage  except  Miss  Glynn,  and,  in 
certain  parts,  Mrs.  Hen-man  Vezin.  Tragedians 
there  arc  none  of  native  birth.  The  best  Hamlet  is 
a  Frenchman  ;  and  in  their  rage  for  something  outre 
the  London  critics  have  recently  frantically  indorsed 
a  German  whom  his  own  country  never  knew,  and 
America  contemptuously  rejected. 

Mr.  Lester  Wallack,  the  best  light  comedian 
who  now  speaks  the  English  tongue,  is  only  known 
in  England  as  the  SOD  of  his  father,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wal- 
lack. Another  "Wallack,  the  cousin  of  Mr.  Lester, 
is  the  first  melodramatic  actor  of  the  day ;  but  Lon- 
don only  knows  him  as  a  youthful  and  not  BUC 
fill  debutant.  Mr.  John  Gilbert,  Mr.  William  "War- 
ren, Mr.  Mark  Smith,  Mr.  Charles  Fisher,  —  these 
merely  names  to  Englishmen!  but  such  Amer- 
ican actors  have  no  equals  upon  the  London 
There  is  no  line  of  theatrical  business  in  which  the 
United  States  are  not  more  than  a  match  for  Eng- 
land to-day,  whatever  they  may  have  been  some 
years  ago.  That  no  national  feeling  may  be  en- 
listed in  the  comparison,  I  again  repeat  that  most 
of  the  American  actors  are  of  English  birth  or  de- 
;  what  we  believe  is,  that  England  has  sent  us 
the  best,  and  kept  the  worst.  There  is  no  tragedian 
in  England  like  Booth  ;  no  comedian  like  Jefferson  ; 
no  burlesque  actress  like  Mrs.  "Wood  ;  no  tragic 
ss  like  Madame  Ponisi,  Matilda  Heron,  Miss 
Davenport,  and  Eliza  Logan,  not  to  mention  ( 
lotte  ('ashman  ;  no  tress  like  Mrs.  Iloey, 

Mrs.  John  Drew,  Miss  Kecne,  Mrs,  Scfton,  and 
Miss  llenriqucs,  who  has  just  become  an  English- 
woman by  marriage.  There  are  no  old  men  like 
Gilbert,  Fisher,  Smith,  Warren,  and  poor  dead 
Blake;  no  rising  young  tragedians  like  Ba 
Shewell,  and  Barton  Hill.  In  women  the  Amer- 
ican theatres  are  especially  strong;  the  English 
theatres  particularly  weak.  The  majority  of  Lon- 
don actresses  would  not  be  tolerated  in  New  York. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  London  actors 
who  are  incomparable.  Bancroft,  Hare,  Montague, 
Buckstone,  Belmore,  Webster,  Neville,  Thome, 
Dewar  (in  one  character),  Yining,  Shore,  Murray, 
Craven,  Irving,  Brough,  and  Conquest,  are  upon  this 
list.  In  their  specialities  they  are  as  unrivalled  as 
the  Americans  I  have  named.  The  English  u stars," 
technically  so  termed,  of  course  belong  to  both 
countries  ;  and  but  few  of  them  arc  not  as  well 
known  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  in 
this  metropolis.  If  American  "stars"  are  not  so 
well  known  and  appreciated  in  England,  that  is, 
perhaps,  the  fault  of  circumstances  ;  although,  as 
most  of  them  have  attempted  an  appearance  here, 
the  facts  would  warrant  me  in  stating  the  truth 
somewhat  more  bluntly.  But,  a  la  Mr.  Disraeli,  I 
aspire  to  judicial  accuracy  in  these  statements,  and 
the  Americans  are  getting  old  enough  and  great, 
enough  to  afford  to  be  a  little  longer  underrate.! 
and  misunderstood  in  regard  to  their  histrionic  as 
well  as  their  historical  rank  among  the  nations. 


THE  FIRST  SUNDAY  OF  LENT. 
(IN  PARIS.) 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  OEXTLEMAX." 

Not  at  all  the  kind  of  Sunday  that  English  vis- 
itors to  Paris  often  spend,  —  acting  on  the  principle 
of  doing  at  Home  as  the  llomans  do,  —  ignoring 


their  decent,  British,  sabbatical  ways,  to  join,  noth- 
ing loath,  in  the  foreign  fashion  of  keeping  Sunday; 
and  "  assisting,"  since  there  is  nobody  there  to  see, 
at  exhibitions,  concerts,  promenades,  and  even  Sun- 
day evening  theatres.  We  did  nothing  of  this,  and 
yet  I  fear  our  Sunday  was  not  a  rest-day,  but  spent 
in  a  sort  of  religious  dissipation.  From  8  A.M.  to 
5  r.M.  we  were  constantly  at  church,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  at  churches. 

We  wanted  to  see  how  the  more  seriously  minded 
half  of  Paris  comports  itself  on  a  Sunday,  supposing 
it  has  any  strong  feeling  about  the  day  at  all, —  which, 
at  first,  one  feels  inclined  to  doubt ;  for  unquestion- 
ably, both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  however  de- 
vout, do  not  regard  the  Sabbath  in  the  strict  Mosaic 
light  which  many  of  us  do,  and  are  far  more  latitu- 
dinarian  —  or  liberal,  which  you  will  —  in  its  ob- 
servance. Above  all,  we  wished  thoroughly  to  see 
and  fairly  to  judge  those  fine  Roman  Cathol:< 
vices  which  our  English  ritualistic  churches  labor 
60  feebly  to  imitate,  believing  —  as  I  think  they  do 
believe  in  all  sincerity  —  that,  if  we  could  only  revive 
dead  outside  forms,  the  sleeping  spirit  of  religious 
faith  would  soon  be  reanimated  into  earnest  life. 
Which  visionary  hope  reminds  one  somewhat  of 
those  pathetic  child  funerals  —  I  think  in  South 
America  —  where  it  is  the  custom  to  dress  the  little 
corpse  in  its  best  attire,  put  a  gilt  crown  over  the 
sunken  forehead,  and  garlands  and  playthings  in  the 
stiffened  fingers,  and  so  carry  it  in  procession  through 
the  streets,  as  if  alive,  —  yet  it  is  but  a  corpse  after 
all.  Alis  !  something  more  than  gorgeous  vestments, 
flower-decked  altars,  and  picturesque  churches  is 
d  to  rouse  in  any  dead  soul  the  true  spirit  of 
is  belief,  —  the  life  "  hid  with  Christ  in  God." 

I  do  not  say  we  found  this  ;  but  we  sought  for  it; 
both  in  Catholic  and  Protestant  worship,  and  I  dare 
not  say  that  it  was  not  there.  Of  the  four  services 
tended,  differing  as  they  did,  there  was  yet  in 
each  something  with  which  any  sincere  Christian 
might  honestly  sympathise,  if  he  went  in  the  spirit 
of  sympathy,  and  not  of  opposition.  I  say  this  delib- 
erately and  fearlessly  :  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
even  good  Christians  do  not  feel  hall  strongly  enough, 
that  pure  religious  faith  delights  less  in  negatives 
than  affirmatives;  in  agreeing  with  our  brother  in 
as  many  points  as  we  can,  and  passing  over  the 
rest,  as  matters  solely  between  him  and  his  God. 

I  confess  I  do  not  feel  this  delight  in  differing 
from,  or  dread  of  conforming  to,  other  people's  faith. 
I  must  own  that  I  have  no  horror  whatsoever  of  the 
Pope,  and  that  "  the  beast "  and  '•  the  woman  in 
scarlet  "  never  come  into  my  head,  even  in  the  most 
obnoxious  of  Catholic  churches.  I  can  look  on  all 
their  beautiful  "  idolatries"  —  as  Exeter  Hall  would 
say  —  as  calmly  as  a  man  looks  on  a  ball-room  belle 
or  a  siren  of  the  stage,  reeog7iizing  her  various 
claims  to  admiration,  but  without  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  marrying  her.  Nevertheless,  speaking  of 
idolatries,  I  think  we  somewhat  misjudge  our  Cath- 
olic brethren  on  this  head,  even  as  on  the  opposite 
side  we  often  greatly  misstate  the  faith  of  Unitari- 
ans. In  both  cases  we  take  for  granted,  not  what 
they  amy  they  believe,  but  what  we  think  they 
believe,  and  judge  them  less  by  their  real  creed 
than  our  own  presumed  interpretation  of  it.  As  a 
rule,  intelligent,  rational  Catholics  always  protest 
that  they  do  not  "  worship  "  their  images,  but  mere- 
ly hold  them  in  reverence  as  helps  to  devotion,  — 
which,  by  the  way,  considering  how  puerile  and 
almost  ludicrous  most  of  them  are,  is  one  of  the  odd- 
est facts  in  the  Catholic  religion. 
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One  of  the  few  French  churches  in  which  one's  taste 

—  one's  artistic  taste,  I  mean  —  is  not  continually 
offended  is  that  of  St.  Roch,  in  the  Rue  St.  Hon- 
ore.  To  pass  out  of  the  noisy,  busy  street  —  busy 
even  at  early  morning,  and  on  a  Sunday  morning 

—  into  its  quiet,  sombre  shadow  gives  a  sense  of 
indescribable  peace.  Then  there  is  such  a  strange, 
weird  light  shed  —  I  know  not  how,  probably  by 
concealed  yellow  glass  —  upon  its  high  altar ;  its 
painted  windows  are  all  so  beautiful,  and  its  various 
religious  pictures  and  sculptures  are  of  sufliciently 
high  art  to  be,  at  all  events,  no  actual  hindrance  to 
the  feelings  they- were  meant  to  excite.  There  are, 
for  instance,  in  a  chapel  at  the  eastern  end,  two 
groups,  of  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Entombment, 
startlingly  vivid  in  their  conception,  and  very  fine 
in  their  execution,  —  especially  the  first  one.  The 
Saviour  lies  prone, — extended  on  the  as  yet  unlifted 
cross,  —  to  which  two  soldiers  are  in  the  act  of  nail- 
ing, one  a  hand,  the  other  a  foot.  Both  pause,  as 
if  appealing  to  the  centurion  standing  by,  —  '•  Most 
we  do  this  thing  ?  "  —  but  the  Christ  appeals  not  at 
all.  Infinite  submission  is  written  on  his  face. 
And  I  think  even  a  stanch  Protestant  —  knowing 
how  hard  is  this  lesson,  which  we  must  all  learn 
after  Him  —  might  stand  and  gaze  at  the  figure, 
and  accept  from  it  a  mute  sermon,  as  good  as  many 
an  antipapal  thunderbolt. 

St.  Roch  has  numerous  small  chapels,  —  nooks 
where  any  weary  soul  may  go  in  and  pray  almost 
unobserved.  These  were  sprinkled  with  many  of 
those  solitary,  motionless  figures,  chiefly  women, 
which,  to  me,  are  the  most  touching  point  of  Roman 
Catholic  churches.  They  come  for  no  external  form 
of  worship,  —  putting  on  their  best  go-to-m> 
bonnet,  joining  with  or  criticising  their  neighbor; 
they  just  creep  in  quietly,  kneel  down,  and  pray  on 
their  own  account,  and  for  some  strong  personal 
need.  I  can  never  pass  one  of  them  —  so  quiet,  so 
;>ed  —  without  wondering  what  blessing  is  la 
be  implored  —  what  sorrow  to  be  averted  —  all  the 
countless  secrets  that  every  human  soul  must  have: 
and  however  blind  the  prayer,  I  dare  not  —  I  would 
not  if  I  dared  —  look  with  other  than  reverent  eye 
upon  my  brother  or  sister  "  that  prayeth." 

Besides  these  wor,»hippers,  I  found  at  St.  Roch, 
early  as  it  was,  not  much  past  eight,  a  considerable 
congregation,  —  in  fact,  two  distinct  congregations. 

bled  before  the  two  principal  altar :. 
which  was  going  on  the  i  v,  which  every 

priest  is  bound  to  celebrate  once  a  day.  Those  who 
attended  it  were  chiefly  the  better  order  of  working 
people,  though  there  were  some  very  poor, —  poorer 
than  any  of  the  folk  who  venture  into  our  churches 
on  Sunday;  but  here  they  are  not  afraid.  There 
was  also  a  large  sprinkling  of  Sisters  of  Charity, 
paying  their  religious  devotions  before  entering  on 
their  f lay's  work  of  practical  worship.  I  never  can 
look  without  respect  upon  those  rough  black  gowns, 
those  frightful  white  poked  caps,  which  often  hide 
such  sweet,  saintly,  and  even  beautiful  faces. 

One  of  them,  which  happened  to  be  close  beside 
me,  will  rest  on  my  memory  for  years.  She  was 
quite  a  girl,  certainly  not  five-and-twenty.  I  never 
saw  a  lovelier  outline  of  mouth,  cheek,  and  chin, 
melting  rosily  down  into  a  throat  that  was  absolute- 
ly perfect  in  color  and  form  ;  and  the  expression  a-! 
she  knelt  utterly  unconscious  of  my  gaze,  counting 
her  beads  with  fingers  that,  in  spite  of  the  injury 
of  hard  work,  were  still  finely  shaped,  —  purely 
aristocratic  hands.  Ratfaelle  would  have  made  her 
into  a  Madonna  at  once.     Who  was  she?     What 


had  been  her  history?  Could  any  great  anguish 
have  awakened  this  religious  ecstasy  which  had  led 
her  to  resolve  to  be  nobody's  wife,  nobody's  mother, 

—  instead,  to  spend  her  life  in  the  incessant,  often 
repulsive,  labors  of  a  Sister  of  Charity  ?  Would  the 
Impulse  last  ?  Would  no  natural  human  regrets 
ever  arise,  causing  her  to  repent  of  her  vow  ? 

In  passing  one  of  the  old  men  who  sit  at  the 
doors,  offering  to  outgoers  the  funny  little  brush  of 
holy  water,  he,  no  doubt  recognizing  a  daily  visitor 
to  the  church,  held  it  out  to  me,  but  I  shook  my 
head  vrith  Protestant,  though  smiling,  honesty ;  at 
which,  good  soul,  he  took  no  offence,  but  meekly 
drew  back  his  brush,  and  answered  with  civil  em- 
pressement  some  questions  about  High  Mass ;  nay, 
thinking  he  had  not  made  it  clear  enough,  the  poor 
old  fellow  almost  jumped  out  of  his  box  to  call  after 
me. 

"  Madame  !  Madame  !  Onze  Tieures,  a.  onze  heures 
precise.  La  grand  messe  avec  la  musique ! "  As 
much  as  to  say,  "  Don't  miss  it  upon  any  account, 
and  you  will  see  what  will  make  you  a  good  Catho- 
lic to  the  end  of  your  days." 

No,  my  friend,  it  didn't,  and  moreover  I  doubt 
if  anything  ever  would.  Never  could  I  resign  my 
own  plain  commonsense  reason  or  faith,  to  be  led 
blindfold  by  any  man  alive,  —  not  to  speak  of  that 
conglomeration  of  men  who  call  themselves  "  Holy 
Mother  Church."  Far  better  live  orphaned  forever, 
or  recognize  only  the  one  Father,  —  God. 

Nevertheless,  I  will  confess  I  was  deeply  inter- 
ested, strongly  affected,  by  witnessing  for  the  first 
time  that  splendid  show,  —  before  which  our  best 
ritualistic  imitations  are  tawdry,  —  the  regular  Sun- 
day High  Mass  in  a  fine  Koman  Catholic  church. 
This  being  the  First  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  adorn- 
ments of  the  church  were  much  less  than  usual; 
indeed,  if  I  recollect  right,  the  altar  was  not  decked 
at  all,  and  there  was  a  general  impression  of  black- 
Mack  draperies,  chairs,  and  so  on,  spreading  a 
certain  sombreness  of  effect.  But  the  music  was 
divine. 

When  we  entered  they  were  singing  the  "  Kyrie 
n  "  out  of  one  of  Mozart's  most  noted  :: 
Wave  upon  wave  it  came,  u  Eleison  !  Eleison  !  Ky- 
rie Eleison!   Christe  Eleison!"  sometimes  in  bop' 
clear,  angelic,  —  I  am  sure  the  angels  must 
sing  like  little  boys,  —  sometimes  In  the  deep  roll  of 
voices  which  they  have  at  this  church  of  St. 
Roch,  —  the  grandest,  solidest  basses  I  ever  heard. 
They  used  quite  to  overwhelm  me  with  their 

nathos,  until  I  once  happened  to  sit  near  the 
owners  of  them,  three  very  ugly,  and  not  too  cleanly, 
little  Frenchmen,  who  looked  exactly  like  decent, 
respectable 

Nevertheless,  High  Mass  possesses,  in  common 
with  its  opposite  pole,  the  Quaker  service,  one  great 
merit,  —  it  leaves  one  very  much  to  one's  self.  How 
many  a  time,  in  English  or  Scotch  churche-. 
one  not  longed  to  go  into  a  Friends'  Meeting-house, 
and  sit  there,  dead  silent,  with  every  one  else  mer- 
cifully silent  likewise,  for  the  whole  two  h 
One  is  sometimes  goaded  into  thinking  that  any 
kind  of  dumb  worship  —  even  that  of  the  Indian 
faquir,  who  stands  all  day  on  his  head  in  the  sun 

—  would  be  preferable  to  having  to  sit  and  listen  to 
a  man  who  goes  talking  on  about  things  which  he 
neither  comprehends  himself  nor  makes  you  com- 
prehend;  or,  if  you  did,  you  might  wholly  differ 
from  him,  yet  cannot  rise  and  protest,  telling  him 
that  his  whole  argument  is  based  on  premises  taken 
for  granted,  but  as  yet  entirely  unproved ;  or  that 
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six  verses  out  of  the  Bible  would  prove  more,  and 
be  more  acceptable,  than  all  Lis  discourse. 

But  silence,  or  very  fine  music,  are  devotional 
expressions  in  which  all  worshippers  can  meet  upon 
equal  footing;  because,  throughout,  each  man 
preaches  to  himself  his  own  sermon.  I  believe  it 
was  no  sacrilegious  worship  to  sit  an  hour  in  St. 
Roeh's,  without  either  prayer-book  or  hymn-book, 
and  drink  in  that  glorious  music,  —  music  with 
scarcely  intelligible  words,  —  which  carried  one 
away  in  thought  to  the  choir  of  saints  and  angels, 
and  all  the  innumerable  company  of  the  happy 
dead,  to  which  we  trust  we  shall  one  day  go.  And, 
though  not  quite  agreeing  with  a  certain  good  man, 
who,  at  the  close  of  a  funeral  sermon,  assured  his 
hearers  that  their  life  in  heaven  would  be  "  singing 
halleluiahs  forever  and  ever  "  (which  —  I  remember 
thinking  —  some  of  his  congregation  would  not  like 
at  all)  — still,  there  is  something  in  a  body  of  har- 
monious sound  more  approximating  to  what  we 
ascribe  to  the  nature  of  spirit,  than  anything  else  in 
this  world.  All  other  sensuous  delights  can  be 
touched,  tasted,  handled,  or  at  least  beheld ;  this 
one  is  wholly  intangible  and  invisible,  nothing  in 
itself,  and  apparently  evoked  from  nothing :  when 
it  ceases,  it  ceases  as  completely  as  if  it  never  had 
been,  —  at  least  to  all  our  human  senses.  Yet  while 
it  lasts  it  is  a  real  thing,  —  an  ecstatic  sensation,  as 
perfect  as  any  sensation  we  know,  —  and  may  be 
revived  at  will  into  the  same  vivid  existence. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  service,  first  when  the 
tall  bedeau  went  round  preceding  an  unctuous- 
looking  priest,  who,  in  the  usual  whining  voice, 
presented  his  bag  upow  l\utretien  <h  CtijlUe"  or 
brietiy,  ••  pour  Vu/iisc."  Again,  when  two  sweet- 
faced  altar-boys  went  down  the  ai.-ie,  and  came 
back  in  procession,  accompanied  bj'  two  other  boys 
carrying  gigantic  and  very  tottering  lighted  candles 
preceding  a  basket  of  bread,  —  at  leait  not  exactly 
bread,  but  a  sort  of  brioche,  which  they  afterwards 
distributed  to  the  congregation.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  it,  or  whether  it  was  consecrated  or  Dot, 
I  have  not  the  least  idea,  but  I  thought  in  no  case 
could  it  do  me  any  harm,  so  I  accepted  and  ate  it. 
It  tasted  much  like  all  aSbBthriocket,  — which  MOM 
a  favorite  cake  in  Paris,  —  and  I  do  not  find  it  has 
made  me  one  whit  more  of  a  Catholic  than  hereto- 
fore. 

Then  the  choir  music  began  again.  —  the  midday 
sun  came  pouring  in  floods  through  the  painted 
windows,  and  shone  in  a  stream  of  glory  on  the  high 
altar  of  the  rock,  —  from  which  the  name  of  the 
church  comes,  though  through  wliat  legend  I  do  not 
know.  "When  the  concluding  strain  died  away,  — 
and  High  Mass  was  over,  —  we  rose  and  came  away, 
feeling  not  the  slightest  desire  to  hear  it  every  Sun- 
day, —  or  to  exchange  for  it,  or  any  imitation  of  it, 
our  .own  pure,  simple,  earnest  Church  Service, 
Nevertheless,  we  recognized  fully  that  in  the  won- 
derful beauty  and  perfeetness  of  this  service  was  a 
something  that  might  prove  most  soothiug,  elevating, 
and  consoling  to  imaginative  minds,  who  bring  with 
them  half  they  behold  :  even  so  far  as  to  account 
partially  for  what  ever  seemed  to  me  a  great  mys- 
tery, —  how  any  rational  thinking  being  could  ever 
be  a  Roman  Catholic. 

As  quickly  as  possible,  —  one  service  ending  and 
the  other  beginning  at  nearly  the  same  hour,  —  we 
drove  to  a  very  different  place  of  worship,  the 
French  Protestant  Church,  in  the  Rue  de  Provence. 
And  here  we  made,  ignorantly,  the  same  mistake 
that  one  is  prone  to  make  in  Scotland  between  the 


Established  "'Church"  and  the  English  "chapel," 

—  our  cocher  persisted  in  taking  us  to  an  "  a/Use,"  — 
Catholic,  of  course,  —  so  that  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty we  arrived  at  the  "duipelle  "  at  all.  One 
could  not  help  smiling  at  these  verbal  distinctions, 
which  are  yet  so  natural  and  even  right.  Probably 
Ireland  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  by  a 
curious,  and,  I  think,  most  unjust  anomaly,  the  re- 
ligious establishment  of  the  minority  enjoys  the  title 
and  privileges  of  a  "  Church." 

The  chapiMe  in  the  Rue  de  Provence  is  not  the 
original  French  Protestant  Church,  but  a  branch  of 
it ;  which  holds  much  the  same  relation  to  it  that  the 
Free  or  United  Presbyterian  churches  do  to  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland.  I  believe  the 
differences  are  merely  on  points  of  Church  govern- 
ment. But  there  is  a  far  wider  breach  now  taking 
place,  —  the  secession  headed  by  M.  Coquerel  the 
younger;  which  has  caused  as  many  heart-burnings 
and  painful  divisions,  as  ever  did  the  disruption  in 
Scotland ;  raising  a  spirit  of  religious  animosity, 
that  in  so  small  a  community  must  be  painful  in  the 
extreme.  Alas  !  when  will  good  people  learn  that  the 
u  sword  "  which  Christ  himself  declared  he  came 
to  send  upon  earth  must  be  only  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit :  pure,  bright,  and  clean  ;  strong  and  sharp, 
"  to  the  dividing  of  joints  and  marrow,"  —  a 
gards  a  man's  own  conscience,  but  never  to  be 
tamed  against  the  conscience  of  his  brothers  :  never 
to  be  utHid  in  any  human  quarrel,  never  to  be  dulled 
by  any  fleshly  taint  of  selfish  vanity  or  personal 
wrong  ? 

Nothing  could  be  a  greater  contrast  than  the 
Catholic  Church  we  had  just  left,  and  the  Protes- 
tant one  we  now  entered,  —  where  we  found  tli- 
vice  had  just  begun.  It  was  plain,  even  to  bareness  : 
there  was  a  scrupulous  avoidance  of  every  charm  of 
color  and  form.  The  building  seemed  all  in  straight 
lines;  a  mere  room,  simple  as  any  Dissenting  meet- 
ing-house, or  one  of  those  erections  which  one  finds 
planted  in  some  of  the  most  picturesque  points  of 
Scotch  braes  and  hillsides,  as  if  Nature  loved  to 
worship  God  in  beauty  and  man  in  ugliness.  But 
no  ;  I  cannot  say  this  church  was  absolutely  ugly, 

—  only  that  it  was  simple  even  to  severity. 

It  had  neither  altar  nor  pulpit,  but  the  same  sort 
of  rostrum  which  one  sees  in  Scotch  Presbyterian 
churches,  and  on  it  stood  the  pastor,  —  a  mild, 
benevolent  looking  man,  —  in  his  ordinary  dram,  — 
not  unlike  a  Scotch  Free  Church  minister.  I  no- 
ticed no  precentor,  but  there  must  have  been  one 
to  lead  the  singing,  which  was  going  on  at  the  time, 
the  congregation  sitting  to  sing,  as  they  dc  in  Scot- 
land. And  oh  !  the  beauty  of  that  hymn  !  "W 'hat 
it  was,  I  know  not :  but  just  such  a  one  might  have 
uprisen  in  the  night  time  from  Waldensian  valleys, 
or  some  of  those  lovely  nooks  of  Southern  France 
where  the  Huguenots  had  their  main  stronghold. 
"  We  English  have  a  scornful  insular  way 
Of  calliug  the  Frencii  Jiglu,"' 

so  says  Mrs.  Browning  in  '•  Aurora  Leigh,"  and 
proceeds  to  deny  the  "  lightness,"  —  in  which  I 
once  thought  she  was  mistaken.  I  do  not  now. 
No  one  could  look  round  that  congregation,  with  its 
faces  of  men  and  women, —  noble,  simple,  lofty, 
quite  peculiarly  so,  I  thought,  —  without  feeling  that 
Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen  though  they  were, 
"  light  "  was  the  very  last  epithet  which  could  be  fair- 
ly applied  to  them.  We  are  prone  to  judge  France 
solely  by  Paris,  which  is  about  as  just  as  if  we  were 
to  judge  England  — that  is  to  say,  the  whole  of  the 
British   Islands  —  by  London.        There  is,  in  the 
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various  races  -which  make  up  the  aggregate  of  the 
French  people,  an  element  of  strength,  firmness, 
sincerity,  faithfulness,  as  grand  as  anything  in  our 
own  nation.  Probably  it  lurks  deepest  and  comes 
out  clearest  amid  the  old  Huguenot  blood,  and  in 
those  relics  of  the  ancienne  noblesse  and  the  culti- 
vated middle  class  of  provincial  proprie'taires,  which 
have  survived  the  Revolution,  —  or,  rather,  the  Rev- 
olutions. 

They  were  somewhat  different  from  a  Catholic 
congregation,  —  there  was  little  of  that  abandon  of 
religious  fervor  that  one  sees  in  many  faces  at  a 
Catholic  church ;  they  -were  less  absorbed,  more 
critical :  but  still  grave,  decorous,  critical,  receptive, 

—  like  an  English  or  Scotch,  but  more  especially  a 
Scotch  congregation.  And  very  like  a  Scotch  sermon 
translated  into  French  was  the  discourse  into  which, 
after  a  short  prayer  and  a  too  short  reading  of 
Holy  Scripture,  the  good  pastor  plunged. 

Of  that  sermon  what  can  I  say  ?  There  was 
nothing  remarkably  original  in  it;  but  the  delivery 
was  simple,  dignified,  sincere ;  and  though  it  was 
extempore,  the  matter  seemed  well  considered,  and 
the  language  perspicuous,  elegant,  and  good.  But 
I  think  we  should  have  preferred  a  little  shorter 
sermon,  and  a  little  longer  reading  of  le  Saint 
Ecangile,  which  he  did  read  very  beautifully,  in  his 
musical,  solemn,  tender  French,  —  which  at  first 
seems  impossible  to  that  lively  language,  but,  once 
familiarized  with  it,  the  gentle  cadence  of  its  "  Vous, 
Seigneur" — the  Deity  is  always  addressed  as  "Vous" 

—  its  childlike  grace  and  simplicity  of  phrase,  especial- 
ly in  the  New  Testament,  has  a  devotional  charm 
which  is  quite  peculiar,  and  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  hymns.  They  were 
neither  English  nor  Scotch  psalm-tunes  nor  Ger- 
man chorales ;  and,  of  course,  they  were  utterly 
removed  from  anything  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ser- 
vice ;  but  they  had  a  beauty  of  their  own,  which 
was  delicious  even  immediately  after  Mozart's  grand 
Mass.  The  last  hymn,  especially,  which  was  sung  as 
the  people  were  departing,  —  for  it  was  a  Communion 
Sunday,  and  a  few  of  them,  though  not  many,  went 
out,  the  rest  keeping  their  seats,  just  as  in  a  Presby- 
terian Church,  —  and  singing,  sweetly  and  solemnly, 
that  long-drawn  out  and  infinitely  pathetic  sacra- 
mental hymn,  the  music  of  which  rings  in  my  heart 
at  this  minute. 

No  doubt,  the  Protestant  Church  of  France  has 
its  weak  points,  —  what  Church  has  not  ?  and  prob- 
ably the  weakest  of  them  are  its  dawning  divisions, 
and  the  fierce  rancor  they  excite,  —  of  bigotry  on 
the  one  side,  and  fierce,  youthful  revolt  on  the 
other.  But  we  thought  we  could  better  understand 
old  France,  and  look  forward  more  hopefully  to  the 
future  of  modern  France,  after  having  worshipped 
with  that  little  congregation  in  the  Rue  de  Prov- 
ence. 

We  came  out  into  the  bleak  sunshine,  —  oh,  how 
bitter-bleak  Paris  sunshine  can  be !  —  and  took  an 
hour  or  two's  wandering  through  the  bright  streets, 
where  the  people  were  gradually  thickening.  The 
city  had  put  off  its  devotional  and  put  on  its  holi- 
day face  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  It  evidently 
agreed  with  the  birds,  who,  as  some  good  Scotch- 
man once  rather  regretfully  observed,  "went  on 
singing  just  as  if  it  wasn't  Sunday."  These  good 
French  folks,  —  chiefly  of  the  bourgeoisie,  —  their 
wives,  and  daughters,  loitered  about,  looking  in  at 
all  the  shop-windows  that  were  open,  —  which  in- 
cluded  nearly  every  one  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  — 


and  I  own  I  should  like  to  have  gone  with  a  gen- 
darme down  the  whole  length  of  the  street  and  cl  ■ 
them  all,  saying,  "  Rest,  perturbed  spirits ;  rest 
you  can  do  no  more."  Then  they  hung  in  clusters 
round  the  doors  of  country-bound  omnibuses  in  the 
square  of  the  Palais  Royal,  or  went  in  little  bands 
to  the  noble  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  with  all  its 
stores  of  centuried  learning,  that  he  who  runs  may 
read,  a  source  of  Sabbath  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment which  I  for  one  should  be  very  sorry  to  deny 
them. 

It  was  more  by  chance  than  design  that  we  fell 
in  with  our  next  service,  perhaps  the  most  curious 
of  all.  Entering  a  church  to  rest,  we  found  it  was 
St.-Germain-PAuxerrois,  notable  in  history  as  being 
the  one  from  whose  tower  had  sounded  the  warning 
bell,  the  signal  for  the  massacre,  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. The  slaughter  began  there,  and  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Louvre  just  opposite,  continuing  all 
throughout  Paris,  till  by  morning  the  Seine  ran  red 
with  blood. 

A  strange  remembrance,  —  and  it  all  happened 
here, — just  here.  No  wonder  at  a  certain  firmness, 
nay,  hardness,  in  those  grave  Protestant  faces  wor- 
shipping in  the  Rue  de  Provence.  One  could  ima- 
gine what  their  ancestors  and  ancestresses'  faces 
must  have  been  ;  one  can  understand  the  maddened 
despair,  capable  of  any  courage,  any  fury,  of  these 
husbandless  wives  and  childless  mothers,  and  how 
they  would  develop  into  those  stern,  rigid  Puritan 
women,  who  have  left  their  remembrances  stamped 
vividly  even  upon  the  present  generation.  Solemn, 
strange,  and  yet  grand,  would  be  a  life  of  which  the 
key-note  was  "  My  husband  "  or  "  My  father  was 
murdered."  This  is  the  difference  between  modern 
France  and  England.  Our  tragedies,  political  and 
religious,  mostly  lie  far  back  in  the  past,  dim  as  old 
romance ;  theirs  are  scarce  a  generation  removed 
from  the  daily  present.  The  veil  between  is  so 
thin  that  they  feel  as  if  the  past  might  at  any  time 
become  the  present. 

Saint-Germain-l'Auxerrois  is  a  very  beautiful 
church  ;  brighter  and  younger  looking,  so  to  speak, 
than  St.  Iloch,  without  having  the  unpleasant 
modernness  and  pseudo-classicality  of  the  Made- 
leine. The  {Minted  glass  is  fine,  and  the  high 
altar  has  less  than  the  average  of  foolish  frip- 
periness  about  it.  There  is  the  usual  broad,  cir- 
cumferent  walk,  interspersed  with  the  usual  number 
of  quaint  little  chapels.  In  several  of  these  was 
going  on  a  sort  of  Sunday  School,  —  different  classes 
of  boys  and  girls  standing,  with  grave  little  faces,  to 
be  catechized  by  some  priest,  generally  a  young 
man,  who  seemed  to  take  much  pains  with  them, 
and  to  whom  they  were  very  attentive. 

Suddenly,  high  up  in  the  tower  outside,  began  to 
sound,  —  not  the  awful  tocsin  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  yet  it  might  have  been  the  self-same  bell,  —  I 
knew  not.  Now,  however,  it  rang  out  with  a  steady 
monotone,  —  a  common  church  bell.  I  asked  my 
neighbor,  a  decent-looking  bonne,  what  it  was  ring- 
ing for  ?  "  Les  Vepres"  said  she,  briefly  and  se- 
verely. This,  then,  was  the  immemorial  "  vesper- 
bell,"  though  most  unpoetically  ringing  at  three  in 
the  afternoon.  However,  we  thought  we  would  re- 
main and  see  what  there  was  to  be  seen. 

Gradually  there  collected  in  front  of  the  high  altar 
a  moderate  congregation,  chiefly  composed  of  wo- 
men ;  and,  when  the  bell  ceased,  there  came  filing  in 
a  line  of  priests  richly  vestmented,  and  another  line 
of  little  boys,  whose  dress,  I  think,  was  of  scarlet 
and  white,  but  I  do  not  clearly  remember. 
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Vespers  is,  I  conclude,  a  litany  rather  than  a 
mass  ;  for  many  of  the  congregation  joined  in  it  out 
of  their  prayer-book,  and  it  seemed  to  be  in  French, 
not  Latin.  It  was  a  beautiful  service  in  its  way,  or 
would  have  been  but  for  the  ludicrous  effect  pro- 
duced by  two  young  priests,  who  kept  marching 
slowly  up  and  down,  reading  their  breviaries,  with- 
in the  chancel,  stopping  at  every  third  turn  to  seat 
themselves  solemnly  on  two  high  stools,  over  and 
outside  which  they  carefully  disposed  their  robes, 
said  a  prayer  or  two,  then  got  up  again  and  re- 
newed their  walk.  What  it  all  meant  I  have  not 
the  slightest  idea,  but  the  result  was  comical  to  a 
decree,  —  especially  the  feminine  care  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  violet  velvet.  This,  and  the  sing- 
ing, went  on  for  about  an  hour ;  then  the  priests 
marched  in  single  file  out  of  the  chancel,  and  as  they 
passed  we  noticed  them  sharply. 

I  must  confess,  these  magnificent  robes  are  not 
surmounted  by  the  noblest  faces  in  the  world.  The 
Catholic  priesthood  do  not,  as  a  body,  look  like  men 
of  intellect  or  refinement.  Here  and  there  I  have 
seen  some  fine,  benevolent  heads,  —  quite  apostle- 
like,  —  but,  in  the  main,  they  are  coarse  and  com- 
mon, evidently  taken  from  the  lower  classes,  and 
educated  only  to  a  certain  point,  —  the  point  beyond 
which  a  human  being  ceases  to  be  a  mere  machine, 
thinks  spontaneous  thoughts,  and  indulges  in  orig- 
inal acts,  which  might  be  rather  inconvenient  in  a 
system  of  such  total  self-repression  as  the  Catholic 
Church.  These  men,  principally  old  mm,  were  not 
different  from  their  brethren :  they  had  all  the  air 
of  devoutness  ;  but  it  was  a  dull,  .stolid,  not  t 
stupid  air,  implying  superstition  rather  than  faith, 
and  the  lazy  following  of  others'  opinions  rather 
than  that  daring,  wide-eyed  search  after  truth  for 
truth's  own  sake,  which  is  the  only  thing  which 
makes  a  religious  man  a  true  priest. 

After  they  had  passed  and  settled  themselves  in 
a  long  row  opposite  the  pulpit,  the  congregation 
also  turned  their  chairs  round  so  as  to  face  the 
same  way  ;  more  hearers  gathered,  until  inside  and 
outside  of  the  middle  enclosure  there  was  bardly 
standing  room.  We  looked  intently  towards  the 
pulpit,  where  suddenly  appeared  a  man  in  a  monk's 
dress  We  had  come  in  for  one  of  those  Lenten 
sermons,  with  which  the  Catholic  Church  is  careful 
to  provide  her  devotees  during  the  Fast.  That  this 
was  a  very  popular  prulicatewythe  eagerness  of  the 
crowded  congregation  plainly  showed.  Who  he  was 
we  knew  not,  but  he  was  a  man  of  about  fifty,  with 
a  keen,  mobile  face,  rather  roughly  cut,  —  a  little 
"under-bred,"  one  might  have  said,  had  one  met 
him  in  ordinary  life  ;  but  of  his  intelligence  there 
could  be  no  doubt. 

He  waited  till  the  mass  of  people  had  settled  and 
hushed  itself  into  attention,  then  he  rose,  and,  with 
a  few  preliminary  bowings  and  crossings,  began  his 
sermon  in  a  low,  measured  voice,  gradually  advanc- 
ing into  distinctness,  power,  and  passion,  till  it  rang 
through  the  whole  church,  where,  as  the  phrase  is, 
"  you  might  have  heard  a  pin  fall." 

Alas !  it  is  only  too  few  sermons  that  one  can 
remember;  I  shall  long  remember  this  one,  Catholic 
though  it  was.  There  was  not  a  sentence  in  it  to 
which  a  good  Protestant  might  not  have  listened 
with  advantage.  Its  subject  was  "  La  Parole  de 
Dieu"  —  I  cannot  call  to  mind  the  exact  text ; 
indeed,  I  rather  think  it  began  withoujfc  any  text, 
but  this  was  the  theme  of  it,  —  la  Parole  de  Dieu,  as 
heard  by  man  throughout  life,  consciously  or  not ;  in 
nature,  in  human  affections,  in  devotions,  in  all  the 


events  and  crises  of  existence.  In  short,  the  Voice 
of  God  to  man,  forever  calling,  calling. 

The  preacher  began  by  a  picture  of  the  dawn  of 
life,  —  the  child  in  the  cradle,  la  Parole  de  Dieu  only 
speaking  to  it  through  the  lips  of  parents.  He  de- 
scribed with  a  tender  vividness  that  was  strange  to 
hear  from  him, —  poor  celibate  \  —  the  happiness  of 
father  and  mother  bending  over  their  first-born,  and 
all  the  after  scenes  of  family  bliss  ;  then  traced  the 
boy  through  youth  and  manhood,  la  Parole  de  Dieu 
still  speaking  to  him  under  all  manner  of  forms  and 
in  every  conceivable  circumstance ;  forcing  him  at 
last  to  hear:  because  God  is  hjs  Father,  and  the 
Father  will  not  let  go  his  child. 

"  But,"  continued  the  preacher,  suddenly  chang- 
ing into  the  personal,  and  bursting  into  something 
very  like  eloquence,  —  French  eloquence,  it  must  be 
remembered,  —  with  abundance  of  gesture,  with  an 
impetuosity  of  delivery  that  in  an  English  pulpit 
would  be  called  theatrical ;  and  yet  it  never  degen- 
erated into  mere  acting.  "  But,  how  am  I  to  know 
that  God  is  my  Father  ?  How  can  his  infinite 
greatness  care  for  my  infinite  littleness  ?  I  am  an 
atom,  less  than  an  atom,  in  the  sight  of  my  Creator, 
and  the  Creator  of  the  universe.  When  I  gaze 
abroad  on  Nature,"  —  here  he  burst  into  gorgeous 
descriptions  of  the  wonders  in  the  heavens  and 
earth,  and  under  the  earth,  —  "how  Ave  can  look  at 
these,  and  yet  know  that  the  Maker  of  them  all  is 
our  Father. 

"  Know  it  ?  I  do  not  know  it.  I  know  nothing, 
and  attempt  to  know  nothing.  But  I  feel  it  here" 
—  and  he  struck  his  breast  with  a  violence  plainly 
audible,  and  that  cynics  would  certainly  have  called 
clap-trap  ;  but  1  cannot  think  it  was.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve but  that  there  was  some  reality  in  the  passion- 
ate pathos  of  the  man's  voice,  as  he  kept  repeating 
over  and  over  again  those  words  which,  if  we  once 
doubt,  all  life  becomes  a  dead,  hopeless  blank, — 
■■  i >';■ 'i  .  •'  men  Pere —  mon  Pere.  II  m'aime,  je 
eroit  qu'il  inaime.  And  why  ?  Because  I  feel  it 
here.  I  feel  that  I  love  him,  and  I  could  not  love 
him  unless  he  had  loved  me  first.  II  est  mon  Pere 
— man  Pere. 

"  And,  once  sure  of  that,"  he  went  on,  "  I  am  sure 
of  everything.  You  count  ma  unhappy  ?  I  am  the 
happiest  man  alive  !  You  pity  me  as  lonely?  I  am 
forever  in  the  presence  of  my  Father.  You  think 
me  without  guidance  ?  He  leads  me  continually  by 
this  hand.  For,  Dieu  eit  vion  Pere ;  Dieu  m'aime,  il 
m'avne  toujours." 

This  was  the  burden  of  the  sermon  throughout. 
It  entered  upon  no  doctrinal  questions  ;  scarcely 
even  laid  down  any  moral  laws ;  it  carried  the  hearers 
quite  out  of  the  region  of  controversy  into  that  high 
mountain  air  of  Truth  which  is  Love.  From  that 
clear  height,  many  diverse  creeds  might  look  almost 
identical,  —  God  knows  !  But  whatsoever  one  might 
doubt  or  differ  on,  the  man  had  struck  a  key-note, 
sharp  and  strong,  which  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about :  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  once  recognized, 
solves  all  perplexities,  and  makes  the  riddle  of  life 
clear  and  plain.  It  was  good  to  hear  it  thus 
preached,  —  even  from  a  Roman  Catholic  pulpit. 

Thus  ended,  with  a  peaceful,  harmonious  ending, 
our  strange,  contradictory,  and  yet  most  solemn 
Paris  Sunday.  We  never  heard  who  the  preacher 
was ;  good  and  true  words  being  said,  it  matters  lit- 
tle who  says  them.  But  his  words  made  us  come 
out  of  church,  that  terrible  blood-stained  church  of 
St.-Germain-1'Auxerrois,  with  a  wonderfully  calm 
and  happy  feeling ;  sure  that,  after  all,  la  Parole  de 
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Dieu  is  "sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword,"  —  the 
sharpest  and  strongest  thing  in  all  this  world.  Also. 
that  if,  indeed,  Dieu  est  mon  Pere.  he  will  eventual- 
ly make  everything  clear  and  straight :  reconciling 
all  things  and  all  men  to  himself.  And,  over  the 
whirl  and  noise  of  Paris,  — this  wonderful,  dreadful, 
and  vet  pathetic  city,  which  seems  to  charter  about 
him  so  much,  and  to  believe  in  him  so  little,  — 
there  sounded,  Avild  as  Jonah's  voice  in  Nineveh, 
weet  as  a  diviner  voice  in  the  streets  of  Jerusa- 
:-'s  cry,  "  Die u  eat  mon  P 


fe 


SELF-ESTDIATES. 

Ix  every  study  the  variety  of  senses  in  which  peo- 
ple use  words  introduces  some  difficulty  into  the 
process  of  estimating  the  value  of  that  part  of  one's 
knowledge  which  is  obtained  at  second-hand,  and  of 
reducing  this,  and  the  other  part  which  is  derived 
from  direct  observation,  into  any  common  terms  by 
means  of  which  they  may  be  combined  into  a  con- 
sistent whole.  But  in  the  study  of  human  nature 
there  is  an  additional  difficulty,  arising  from  the  fact 
that  each  person  stands  in  a  speci::!,  and  what  may 
be  called  an  inverted,  relation  to  one  part  of  the 
common  field  of  observation,  and  to  that  very  part 
of  it,  moreover,  in  which  he  has  special  opportunities 
for  acquiring  and  (if  so  disposed)  for  communicating 
information, — namely,  to  himself.  In  estimating 
the  value  of  his  evidence  on  this  part  of  the  general 
subject,  therefore,  we  are  driven  to  make  <; 
different  calculation  respecting  the  probable  rel 
of  his  words  to  the  facts  from  that  which  we  should 
apply  to  his  evidence  respecting  any  other  part  of  it. 
And  this  calculation  must  be  made  afresh  for  every 
individual  case,  s'mce  each  person's  self-estimate  will 
bear  an  individual  relation  to  his  character. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
degree  in  which  people  attempt  to  form  any  kind  of 
deliberate  self-estimate  varies  indefinitely.  For 
practical  purposes  everybody  finds  it  necessary  to 
make  some  self-regarding  assumptions,  but  MR 
made  by  different  people  differ  indefinitely,  not  only 
in  their  accuracy,  but  in  their  extent  and  scope,  as 
well  as  in  the  degrees  of  consciousness  and  vigor  with 
which  they  are  .  areely  anybody  would  be 

able,  even  if  any  one  were  likely  to  be  willing,  to 
give  a  categoric:.'  haustive  statement 

own  qualities  and  power?,  of  his  intellectual,  moral, 
and  social  position,  and  of  whatev.  i-s   to 

make  up  a  complete  estimate  of  a  human  being  in 
all  the  relations  of  life. 

On  the  other  band,  no  rational  being  wonld  be 
wholly  unable  to  answer  any  such  questions  eoneern- 
ing  himself.  Between  these  two  extremes  there  is 
for  every  rariety  of  self-knowledge,  both  in 
kind  and  degree.  There  are  an  infinite  number  of 
scales  according  to  which  people  stay  be  r  • 
and  life  would  not  be  long  enough  for  the  task  nf 
ascertaining  one's  own  position  on  all  of  tbem,  even 
if  a  man  gave  it  his  undivided  attention. 
pie,  for  instance,  have  a  <1  htsoa  as  to 

own  position  as  members  of  society,  or  as  moral 
agents,  who  would  be  quite  at  a  loss  where  to  place 
themselves  on  the  scale  of  (say)  rational  beings, 
critics,  or  subjects  of  criticism.  Others  have  well- 
defined  views  of  their  merits  or  demerits  as  compared 
with  particular  individuals,  while  their  place  in 
society  at  large  may  appear  to  them  comparatively 
hazy.  Some  people's  opinion  of  themselves  rises 
and  falls  like  the  mercury  in  a  baroi  -ding 

to  the  moral  atmosphere  in  which  they  find  them- 


selves, while  others  find  in  their  own  self-knowledge 
(real  or  supposed)  a  fixed  point  by  which  to  meas- 
ure the  fluctuations  of  popular  opinion,  like  high- 
water  mark  on  the  sea-shore.  Again,  the  most  con- 
sciously entertained  self-estimates  are  by  no  means 
always  the  most  vigorous.  Some  people,  after 
much  reflection,  attain  to  a  faltering  notion  regard- 
ing themselves  which  they  are  ready  to  abandon  at 
the  first  breath  of  disbelief  or  contradiction  from 
without,  or  to  a  cautiously  qualified  opinion  which 
9  to  entertain  only  under  cor- 
rection, and  till  further  notice.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  those  who  cling  with  the  utmost  tenacity  to 
pretensions  which  they  have  probably  never  dreamt 
of  putting  into  words,  and  which  they  would  em- 
phatically, and  without  the  slightest  conscious  insin- 
cerity, deny.  Such  persons  will  sometimes  act  as  if 
all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards  ran  in  their  veins, 

-  if.  moreover,  patricians  and  plebeians  were 
barely  fellow-mortals  ;  while  yet  they  will  speak  of 
themselves    as    Radicals,    and    would   be   sincerely 

•hed  at  any  imputation  of  pride  of  birth. 
Others,  wfeofc  repudiating  the  name  of  critic,  will 
lay  down  the  law  upon  questions  of  art  and  lit- 
erature as  if  from  their  judgment  there  could  be  no 
appeal.  Some  people  cherish  their  own  estimate  of 
themselves  so  jealously  that  they  will  never  expose  it 
to  the  light  of  day,  so  that,  from  a  house  in  which 
they  have  behaved  as  if  they  were  grateful  for  no- 
tice, they  will  go  away  offended  because  they  have 

en  paramount;  while  others  deliberately  and 
consistently  accept  a  lower  position  than  they  know 
themselves  to  be  entitled  to,  because  any  want  of 
appreciation  is  more  tolerable  to  them  than  a  rebuff. 
All  these  sources  of  error  and  inconsistency,  both 
in  the  formation  and  the  expression  of  opinion,  en- 
ter in  some  degree  into  people's  estimates  of  eaeh 
other.  But  they  are  magnified  and  intensified  ten- 
fold in  the  ease  i  - :  so  that  many  per- 
sons profess  to  disregard  these  altogether,  and  to  be 

I  in  their  judgment  of  others  entirely  by  their 
own  observations.      Yet  nobody  can  really  leave  out 

tint,  in  judging  of  his  fellows,  the  testimony, 
however  warped  and  however  obscurely  expressed,  of 
the  person  most  nearly  concerned,  and  most  fully 
informed  on  the  matter.  The  general  consent  in 
favor  of  the  superior  value  and  interest  of  autobi- 
ographies over  any  other  account  of  their  subjects  is 

nt  proof  of  the  importance  which  we  attach 
to  people's  account  of  themselves.  And  the  respect 
inspired  by  self-confidence,  so-  long  as  it  is  moderate 
in  degree,  and  does  not  run  into  romancing  and 
boastfrdness,  is  a  proof  of  the.  value  which  everybody 

"s  t<>  what  looks  like  evidence  of  reasonable 
irobation. 

fact  is.  that  it  I.--  a  mistake  to  compare  (as  is 
often  done)  a  man's  self-knowledge  with  the  knowl- 
edge which  others  have  of  him,  as  if  the  difference 

me  of  degree  only  or  chiefly,  and  to  infer  that 

any  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  his  ob- 

s  on  the  one  hand,  or  ig- 

rhe  other.     In  reality  the  two  kind 

knowledge  are  to  a  great  extent  complimentary,  and 

BTM,  to  that  extent,  can  neither  confirm  nor 

contradict  each  other;  and  it  is  in  so  far  as  they  are 

complementary  that  either  of  them    has    any  valne 

f  possessor  of  the  other.     What  a  man  knows 

himvrlf  is  his  own  history,  feelings,  aims,  and 
intentions,  and  the  degree  in  which  he  has  acted  up 
to.  or  fallen    shirt   of  the    latter:  and   upon    I 
points  no  other  person's  opinion  of  him  can  be  of  the 
smallest  value  to  him,  while  on  these  subjects,  which 
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to  any  one  who  wished  to  understand  him  would  be 
of  the  first  interest,  he  could,  if  so  minded,  give  not 
only  the  most,  but  almost  the  only  valuable,  infor- 
mation- On  the  other  hand,  what  a  man's  neighbor 
knows  about  him  is  the  impression  which  he  produces 
upon  others,  and  upon  this  point  his  own  opinion  is 
of  next  to  no  value  ;  while  any  one  who  would  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  truth  in  the  matter  would  do 
him  a  service,  of  which  his  appreciation  would  be  in 
proportion  to  his  wisdom  and  courage.  If  it  is  not 
wise  to  attend  to  every  criticism  which  may  reach 
one  from  without,  this  is  because  such  criticisms  are 
certain  to  be  very  partial,  and  are  probably  inaccu- 
rate representations  even  of  the  impression  which 
they  profess  to  describe.  But  a  knowledge  of  the 
whole  truth,  or  a  wide  view  of  the  truth,  respecting 
the  impression  which  you  produce  on  others,  would 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  value. 

A  man's  knowledge  of  himself  includes,  as  we 
have  said,  his  own  history,  his  present  aims,  and  the 
proportion  between  these  two;  his  verdict  upon 
himself,  therefore,  is  the  result  of  a  complicated  cal- 
culation, and  to  compare  it  with  the  simple  ranks 
of  direct  observation  would  be  like  comparing  £5  a 
week  with  a  £">0  note,  —  a  mere  unmeaning  puzzle 
which  no  sensible  person  would  attempt  to  solve.  Be- 
sides the  difference  between  the  two  opiuions  which 
is  produced  by  the  fact  that  the  one  does,  and  the 
other  does  not,  contain  an  element  of  projxirtion, 
there  is  another  diiliculty  in  comparing  the  two, 
arising  from  the  difference  of  the  standard  habitu- 
ally employed  iu  the  two  i 

You    measure   other   people  other,   as 

irom  your  own  point  of  view;  you  measure 
yourself  by  your  own  sensations,  by  the  result  of  di- 
rect experiments,  and  by  ooouaMO  with  your  past 
self.  To  compare  the  impre.-sion  made  on  your  own 
mind  by  objects  of  which  your  knowledge  I 
from  such  different  sources,  and  is  expressed  in 
terms  referring  to  such  diil'crent  standards,  is  like 
comparing  the  apparent  size  of  the  moon  with  that 
of  a  plate.  iXo  doubt  the  size  of  the  plate  and  that 
of  the  moon  are  each,  in  its  place,  facts  worth 
knowing;  but  to  compare  their  apparent 
were  the  distance  of  the  plate  given,  would  add 
nothing  useful   or  it:  to  our  knowlwlge  of 

either  of  them.     It  requires  some  Defection  to  6ee 
the  futility  of  any  such  comparisons  in  either  case, 
and  the  fact  that  people  continually  disregard  it  in 
timer  case,  and  believe  themselves  to  be  mak- 
ing fair  comparisons  between  themselves  and  other 
people,  is  the  source  of  half  the  injustice  and  :.. 
derstandings  in  the  world.     Such  comparisons  have 
their  use,  if  attempted  with  the  distinct  conscious- 
ness of  their  inevitable  incompleteness.     It  is 
rough  process  of  this  kind  that  men  find  their 
in  the  world,  which  is  no  doubt  a  vej  ie  ob- 

ject ;  but  itj  instead  of  using  such  compari.- 
rude  instruments  for  a  practical  purpose,  oue  al- 
lows thein  to  govern  one's  judgment  of  one's  self  or 
n  produce  nothing  but  delusion 
and  mischief.  Nobody  ought  to  allow  him-- 
make  such  comparisons  at  all  who  cannot  trust  him- 
self to  hold  them  cheap. 

Although  a  man's  estimate  of  himself  is  of  little 
or  no  value  as  a  mere  statement  purporting  to  give 
us  direct  information  of  the  facts  to  which  it  refers, 
yet  its  importance  as  an  elemeut  of  character  is 
very  great,  especially  for  social  purposes.  There 
are  many  important  virtues  which  add  little  or 
nothing  to  people's  attractiveness ;  but  the  differ- 
ence  between  self-complacency  and  self-deprecia- 


tion is  one  which  can  never  he  overlooked,  and  to 
the  social  effects  of  which  nobody  can  be  indiffer- 
ent. It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule 
as  to  the  kind  of  self-estimate  which  is  likely  to  be 
most  generally  acceptable,  unless,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
recent  writer  on  the  philosophy  of  Conversation, 
one  should  advise  a  man  to  be  pleased,  but  not  too 
much  pleased,  with  himself.  Some  degree  of  self- 
complacency  we  should  think  must  be  grateful  to 
everybody's  taste,  as  6ome  amount  of  butter  im- 
proves bread  to  every  palate  ;  but  it  is  a  very  nice 
matter  to  determine  the  exact  quantity.  Much  also 
depends  upon  whether  the  self-complacency  be  of  a 
passive  or  an  aggressive  kind.  Every  benevolent 
mind  likes  to  see  a  fellow-creature  happy ;  but  many- 
even  benevolent  people  have  a  natural  combative- 
ness  of  disposition,  which  at  once  disposes  them  to 
resist  whatever  comes  before  them  in  the  shape  of  a 
demand,  even  for  sympathy.  As  a  general  rule, 
-:<  mates  may  be  said  to  be  more  or  less  con- 
tagious, though  people  are  in  very  different  degrees 
affected  by  the  contagion.  One  curious  instance 
of  this  seems  to  be  that  nobody  can  be  very  inter- 
9  who  takes  no  interest  in  himself. 
Such  a  defect  may  not  at  fu>t  sight  appear  to  be  dau- 
geroudy  common,  but  by  careful  observation  most  of 
the  negative  forms  of  dulness  may  be  traced  to 
this  cause.  It  is  not  that  people  show  any  want  of 
;  on  their  own  behalf.  It  is  true  that  most 
people  are  intm  I    as,  in  their  own 

and  this  is  the  most  fruitful  sotn 
positive  weariMvUieness.  It  is  an  excess  of  interest, 
either  in  their  own  concerns  or  in  something  else 
which  their  neighbors  care  as  little,  which 
makes  bores  ;  but,  apart  from  this,  people  may  be 
utterly  uninteresting  to  their  neighbors  simply  for 
want  of  what  may  be  called  a  theoretical  in; 
in  the  bile  with  it  they  may  be  disagree- 

able, vain,  foolish,  and  latiguing,  but  never  utterly 
vapid  and  colorless. 


FRUIT. 

I  have  been  sauntering  about  the  garden  in  an 
innocently  sensual  mood,  eating  fruit.  A  Londoner 
myself,  for   years  I  ..  .   used   to    mock    my 

country  friends  lor  their  belief  in  the  productions  of 
their  own  trees.  I  have  often  said  that  Covent  Gar- 
den was  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the  world ;  that  if 
we  Londoners  cannot  sh  under  our  own  fig-tree,  we 
have  among  us  the  focus  of  all  climes,  the  very  boss 
and  navel  of  the  world  of  pulp.  But  I  am  not  quite 
sure  now.  I  am  not  quite  sura  whether  fruit  is 
always  brought  to  us  as  it  should  be.  Pears  and 
-  no  doubt  bear  careful  carriage,  and,  however 
suddenly  they  may  ripen  at.  last,  are  often  a  long 
time  reaching  the  perfection  of  nmturity,  even  after 
::ave  been  gathered  ;  but  there  is  an  essence 
which  belongs  to  most  fruit,  and  which  begins  to 
the  moment  it  is  plucked.  Even  the  short 
transfer  from  the  garden-wall  to  the  dish  at  dessert 
cannot  be  made  without  the  loss  of  some  of  that  sub- 
tle flavor  which  is  conveyed  by  the  living  stalk  from 
the  sun-fed  tree.  Fruit  should  be  eaten  alive,  like 
oysters.  There  is  an  edge  to  the  taste  of  a  fresh- 
opened  oyster,  which  come/,  I  suppose,  from  the  sur- 
prise he  feels  at  being  sudderdy  scooped  out  of  his 
shell.  In  a  few  minutes,  this  gives  place  to  a  feeling 
of  alarm ;  and  then,  in  an  hour  or  two,  to  one  of 
despair.  When  he  is  laid  out  with  his  brethren  in 
a  dish,  the  whole  brood  is  hopeless  and  sad.  They 
may  still  taste  of  life,  but  it  is  of  life  disappointed. 
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But  the  fresh-opened  oyster  has  no  time  to  grow 
feverish  or  melancholy.  He  is  caught  in  a  state  of 
serene  unconsciousness  of  sorrow.  He  has  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body,  and  is  therefore  wholesome 
and  nice.  Allow  him  to  reflect  before  his  dissolu- 
tion, and  the  brightness  of  his  spirit  is  gone.  But 
the  quick  operation  of  detaching  him  from  his  shell 
sends  a  spasm  through  his  being,  which  startles  all 
the  latent  excellence  he  may  possess  into  sudden  and 
unique  perfection.  If  eaten  at  this  crisis  of  his 
healthful  powers,  he  conveys  all  the  gratification 
which  an  oyster  is  capable  of  giving  to  the  superior 
animal  man. 

So  analogously,  I  believe,  is  it  in  eating  fruit.  It 
must  be  eaten  alive,  before  the  reaction  begins  to 
set  in  from  its  severance  from  the  life-carrying  stem. 
While  a  plum,  for  example,  hangs  upon  its  stalk,  it 
is  in  some  kind  of  magnetic  correspondence  with  all 
the  powers  of  nature  ;  it  shares  the  life  of  the  earth 
and  the  sky  :  it  has  sunshine  in  its  veins,  and  dew  in 
its  cells.  Cut  it  off,  and  in  time  it  dies,  corrupt,  un- 
wholesome ;  and  every  moment  in  its  progress  from 
life  to  death  is  marked  by  a  decadence  of  that  es- 
sence which  makes  fruit  delicious.  Therefore,  sup- 
posing that  you  pluck  it  ripe,  the  sooner  a  plum  is 
eaten  the  better  for  you.  This  of  course  applies  most 
to  tender,  thin-skinned  fruit.  A  firm  apple  dies  slowly. 
A  nut  holds  out  long  against  the  debasing  influence 
of  separation  from  its  source  of  life.  But  plums, 
figs,  peacheS,  apricots,  and  strawberries  begin  to 
suffer  directly  they  are  gathered.  This  is  the  case 
even,.with  pines,  which  are  susceptible  of  bruises, 
but  they  contain  such  an  apparent  surplusage  of 
flavor,  that  the  first  stages  of  their  decay  are  not 
perceived,  except  by  a  canning  palate. 

I  think  the  morning  is  the  best  time  for  fruit :  I 
am  not  quite  sure,  though.  The  afternoon  is  good. 
But  I  don't  recommend  fruit  with  the  dew  on  it. 
Let  the  fruit  get  its  own  breakfast  before  you  eat  it 
yourself.  It  breakfasts  on  early  sunshine  and  dew. 
It  takes  these  good  things  in,  and  smiles  upon  itself 
and  the  world,  just  as  you  do  half  an  hour  after  a 
pleasant  breakfast.  Eat  it  while  it  is  in  this  humor, 
by  no  means  in  the  raw  and  early  morning ;  thus 
you  have  the  young  freshness  and  virgin  flavor  of 
the  fruit.  It  has  another  character  later  in  the  day, 
when  it  is  filled  with  sunshine ;  then  I  think  it  is 
sweeter.  It  does  not  express,  perhaps,  the  same 
exquisite  accuracy  of  characteristic  flavor,  but  its 
capacity  for  richness  is  then  at  its  fullest  stretch.  Its 
pulp  is  not  less  juicy,  though  it  is  more  general  than 
special  in  its  character  ;  and,  moreover,  it  impresses 
you  with  a  sense  of  the  contrast  between  the  dry 
weary  air  of  the  day  and  the  l'eserve  of  freshness 
latent  in  the  hanging  plum. 

I  am  full  of  plum-sentiment  just  now. 

Those  Coe  plums,  yellow,  semi-transparent,  Juno- 
like in  their  large  and  queenlike  plumpness,  and  the 
firm  maturity  of  their  flesh,  hanging  ripe  and  silent 
among  the  leaves  upon  the  wall,  with  a  wasp  poised 
in  air  looking  for  some  luscious  crevice  in  their  rind 
on  which  to  settle  and  fill  his  yellow-banded  body,  — 
those  Coe  plums,  which  I  have  been  slowly  and  sen- 
suously eating  this  still  summer  afternoon,  insist  on 
being  put  first  when  I  summon  the  procession  of 
fruit  before  the  memory  of  my  palate. 

But  they  have  only  the  charm  of  latest  enjoyment. 
There  is  a  fig-tree  not  far  from  theirs.  Oh  !  the 
great  purple  figs,  showing  the  dark  granulation  of 
their  richness  through  the  hi^h-bred  skin  :  1'i^r,  with 
your  cracks  and  crevices  of  critical  maturity,  half 
hid  behind  the  thick  cool  leaves  !     With  a  sinile  of 
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appreciation  superior  to  the  shallow  critiques  of  peo- 
ple who  think  they  are  wise,  I  see  the  true  recog- 
nition of  your  merit  by  the  eastern  pedler  who  cries 
you  for  sale :  "  In  the  name  of  the  Prophet !  — 
Figs!" 

Would  it  be  possible  for  any  cunning  magician-in- 
words  to  convey  a  sense  of  the  flavor  of  various 
fruits  ?  I  think  not.  When  I  try,  the  difficulty  is 
radical  and  specific  :  it  does  not  lie  in  my  impotence 
of  language.  It  is  not  merely  a  small  a/id  faint 
effort  to  describe  the  currant  as  sharp ;  the  necta- 
rine, clean,  quick,  and  juicy ;  the  peach,  mellow, 
melting,  and  high-bred  ;  the  apple,  sound  and  mas- 
culine ;  the  pear,  subtle  and  yet  firm;  the  grape, 
generous ;  the  strawberry,  tender,  yet  distinct  and 
fragrant ;  the  gooseberry,  vulgar,  yet  pleasant ;  the 
raspberry,  sweet ;  the  cherry,  fleeting,  and  pulpy- 
It  is  of  no  use  trying.  It  is  not  my  fault ;  the  fault 
lies  in  the  inadequacy  of  language  to  define  the 
sensation  which  shall,  generieally,  be  appropriate  to 
the  flavor  of  fruit,  and  yet  convey  the  peculiar  prop- 
erty of  the  several  sorts.  I  will  not  attempt  a  defi- 
nition of  them.  But  I  protest  against  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  intellect  which  does  not  perceive  in 
eating  that  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  sub- 
tlest and  yet  most  distinctive  differences  which  can 
characterize  anything  which,  like  fruit,  is  known 
under  one  name. 

There  is  one  fruit,  however,  so  unlike  all  others, 
that  they  must  have  a  word  to  themselves,  —  I  mean 
nuts.  They  are,  it  is  said,  horribly  unwholesome;: 
but  a  good  nut  is  excellent,  and  it  recalls  many 
specially  pleasant  associations.  There  is  the  autumn 
wood  with  the  shrinking  leaves,  and  the  rabbit  can- 
tering across  the  glade.  There  is  the  Christmas  fire, 
with  the  curtain  drawn,  and  the  light  shining  in  the 
cut  glass  upon  the  after-dinner  table.  Nuts  belong 
to  picnics  among  the  hazels,  with  their  crisp  brown 
clusters,  and  to  winter  forfeits,  and  boys  home  for 
the  holidays,  and  chat  over  the  moderate  wine. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  remind  one  of  those 
horrible  monkeys  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  I  hate 
monkeys  as  much  as  I  like  nuts.  I  must  tell  you, 
though,  of  a  little  triumph  I  had  over  the  monkeys 
the  other  day,  solely  on  the  ground  of  that  which 
makes  them  repulsive,  —  that  is,  their  kinship  to  our- 
selves, and  which,  I  am  persuaded,  they  view  with 
as  much  conceit  as  we  do  with  disgust.  I  took  a 
little  boy  to  the  Gardens,  and  of  course  he  insisted 
on  fraternizing  with  the  monkeys.  One  of  them 
snatched  off  his  glove,  which  immediately  became 
the  gage  of  contest  to  all  in  the  cage.  It  inaugu- 
rated a  regular  tournament.  I  tried  to  get  it  with 
my  hooked  stick,  in  vain  ;  it  was  held  fast  by  a 
dozen  hands.  Hearing  the  row  which  my  attempt 
provoked,  a  chief-monkey  came  forward  from  the 
corner,  at  whose  presence  the  natives  all  e 
their  cries,  and  drew  back.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you," 
said  I  to  the  head-monkey ;  "  allow  me  to  shake 
hands."  With  a  glance  at  the  others,  expressing  his 
sense  of  the  proper  respect  which  was  being  paid  to 
him,  he  gave  me  his  paw,  while  I  took  advantage  of 
the  parenthesis  which  our  exchange  of  civilities 
caused  to  hook  out  the  glove  with  my  left  hand. 
The  chief  was  very  angry  when  he  found  I  had 
abused  his  politeness.  On  that  same  occasion,  I 
gave  a  handful  of  brown-paper  bags  to  the  rhinoce- 
ros, which  he  munched  with  great  relish. 

But  about  nuts.  They  are  special  among  our 
English  fruits  from  the  double  operation  needed  in 
order  to  get  at  fehem.  How  obstinate  the  walnut 
often  is  with  its  green  finger-staining  husk  ;  but  how 
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pleasant  it  is  to  shy  sticks  at  them  in  the  trees  when 
the  rind  is  ripe,  and  cracks,  to  let  the  clean  yellow 
shell  drop  freely  out ! 

Did  you  ever  taste  beech-nuts  ?  In  a  very  fine 
summer,  when  they  have  received  an  extra  diet  of 
sunshine,  they  are  both  plump  and  pleasant.  I  have 
often  thought  that  some  way  might  be  found  for 
making  our  common  horse-chestnuts  sweet.  The 
fruit  in  fair  seasons  is  so  full,  the  meat  so  white,  the 
crop  so  large,  that  it  seems  a  pity  they  cannot  be 
eaten  as  the  sweet  chestnut  is, — for  example,  in 
Italy,  where  it  forms  an  important  item  in  the  win- 
ter food  of  many  families.  I  should  think  that  they 
might  be  soaked  or  boiled  in  something  which  would 
take  off  their  bitter  taste.  Cannot  any  of  our  chem- 
ists suggest  a  treatment  which  would  thus  largely 
add  to  our  stock  of  fruits  ?  The  horse-chestnut  is 
full  of  nutriment.  Did  our  remote  forefathers  eat  it 
when  they  ate  —  if  they  ever  did  eat  —  acorns  ? 

I  must  not  end  this  little  chat  about  fruit  without 
protesting  against  the  value  which  is  attached  to 
that  which  is  forced.  Forced  fruit  is  poor  stuff  at 
the  best.  I  don't  refer  to  hot-house  grapes  and 
pines,  for  they  would  not  reach  maturity  if  they 
were  left  to  the  unassisted  sun  in  England,  but  to 
such  as  is  ripened  before  its  time.  Forced  fruit  is 
like  minced  pies  at  midsummer,  or  snap-dragon  in 
the  dog-days.  When  the  seasons  are  sure  to  bring 
the  various  fruits  at  their  appointed  time,  don't  let 
us  put  them  out  by  creating  an  unnatural  spring  and 
summer,  which  produce  a  result  discreditable  to  the 
character  of  the  flavor  sought  to  be  anticipated.  A 
spring  strawberry  may  be  a  costly,  but  it  is  an 
insipid,  relation  of  the  firm,  full  fruit,  reddened  by 
the  fire  of  a  July  sun,  and  plucked  from  its  place 
near  the  cool  earth  under  the  close  green  leaves. 


A  DEBT  OF  HONOR. 

Desiring  to  record  in  this  Journal,*  in  the 
plainest  and  simplest  manner  possible,  certain  words 
publicly  spoken  by  its  Conductor  on  a  recent  occa- 
sion, we  present  the  following  extract  from  the  lat- 
est-published copies  of  American  NOTES  and  Mar- 
tin  Cuuzzlewit.     It  is  entitled, 

"  Postscript. 

"At  a  public  dinner  given  to  me  on  Saturday 
the  18th  of  April,  1868,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
by  two  hundred  representatives  of  the  Press  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  I  made  the  following 
observations  among  others:  — 

"  '  So  much  of  my  voice  has  lately  been  heard  in 
the  land,  that  I  might  have  been  contented  with 
troubling  you  no  further  from  my  present  standing- 
point,  were  it  not  a  duty  with  which  I  henceforth 
charge  myself,  not  only  here  but  on  every  suitable 
occasion,  whatsoever  and  wheresoever,  to  express 
my  high  and  grateful  sense  of  my  second  reception 
in  America,  and  to  bear  my  honest  testimony  to  the 
national  generosity  and  magnanimity.  Also,  to  de- 
clare how  astounded  I  have  been  by  the  amazing 
changes  I  have  seen  around  me  on  every  side, — 
changes  moral,  changes  physical,  changes  in  the 
amount  of  land  subdued  ami  peopled,  changes  in 
the  rise  of  vast  new  cities,  changes  in  the  growth  of 
older  cities  almost  out  of  recognition,  changes  in  the 
graces  and  amenities  of  life,  changes  in  the  Press, 
without  whose  advancement  no  advancement  can 
take  place  anywhere.     Nor   am   I,  believe  me,  so 
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arrogant  as  to  suppose  that  in  five-and-twenty  years 
there  have  been  no  changes  in  me,  and  that  I  had 
nothing  to  learn  and  no  extreme  impressions  to  cor- 
rect when  I  was  here  first.  And  this  brings  me  to  a 
point  on  which  I  have,  ever  since  I  landed  in  the 
United  States  last  November,  observed  a  strict 
silence,  though  sometimes  tempted  to  break  it,  but  in 
reference  to  which  I  will,  with  your  good  leave,  take 
you  into  my  confidence  now. 

"  •  Even  the  Press,  being  human,  may  be  occasion- 
ally mistaken  or  misinformed,  and  I  rather  think  that 
I  have  in  one  or  two  rare  instances  observed  its 
information  to  be  not  strictly  accurate  with  refer- 
ence to  myself.  Indeed,  I  have,  now  and  again,  been 
more  surprised  by  printed  news  that  I  have  read  of 
myself,  than  by  any  printed  news  that  I  have  ever 
read  in  my  present  state  of  existence.  Thus,  the 
vigor  and  perseverance  with  which  I  have  for  some 
months  past  been  collecting  materials  for,  and  ham- 
mering away  at,  a  new  book  on  America,  has  much 
astonished  me ;  seeing  that  all  that  time  my 
declaration  has  been  perfectly  well  known  to  my 
publishers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  that  no  con- ' 
sideration  on  earth  would  induce  me  to  write  one. 
But  what  I  have  intended,  what  I  have  resolved 
upon  (and  this  is  the  confidence  I  seek  to  place  in 
you)  is,  on  my  return  to  England,  in  my  own  per- 
son, in  my  own  Journal,  to  bear,  for  the  behoof  of 
my  countrymen,  such  testimony  to  the  gigantic 
changes  in  this  country  as  I  have  hinted  at  to-night. 
Also,  to  record  that  wherever  I  have  been,  in  the 
smallest  places  equally  with  the  largest,  I  have  been 
received  with  unsurpassable  politeness,  delicacy, 
sweet  temper,  hospitality,  consideration,  and  with 
unsurpassable  respect  for  the  privacy  daily  enforced 
upon  me  by  the  nature  of  my  avocation  here  and 
the  state  of  my  health.  This  testimony,  so  long  as 
I  live,  and  so  long  as  my  descendants  have  any  le- 
gal right  in  my  books,  I  shall  cause  to  be  republished, 
as  an  appendix  to  every  copy  of  those  two  books 
of  mine  in  which  I  have  referred  to  America.  And 
this  I  will  do  and  cause  to  be  done,  not  in  mere  love 
and  thankfulness,  but  because  I  regard  it  as  an  act 
of  plain  justice  and  honor.' 

"  I  said  these  words  with  the  greatest  earnestness 
that  I  could  lay  upon  them,  and  I  repeat- them  in 
print  with  equal  earnestness.  So  long  as  this  book 
shall  last,  I  hope  that  they  will  form  a  part  of  it,  and 
will  be  fairly  read  as  inseparable  from  my  experi- 
ences and  impressions  of  America. 

"  Charles  Dickens. 

"  May,  1868." 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Tiie  velocipede  is  becoming  a  formidable  rival  to 
the  horse  in  Paris. 

Gustave  Dore  has  been  a  lion  in  London 
during  the  past  few  weeks. 

An  astrologer  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  has  petitioned 
the  House  of  Commons  to  repeal  the  old  law  by 
which  all  who  practised  astrology  are  liable  to  be 
taken  up  as  vagrants.  He  may  thank  his  stars  that 
his  own  case  has  not  been  investigated. 

Mr.  Dickens,  since  his  return  home,  has  not 
found  it  necessary  to  practise  on  that  national  instru- 
ment the  "American  Catarrh,"  which  he  handled  so 
skilfully  while  in  this  country,  but  is  making  prepa- 
rations for  a  series  of  tarQwell  readings  to  be'  given 
in  some  of  the  chief  towns  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
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Scotland.     It   is   announced  that  after   this  course 
Mr.  Dickens  will  retire  from  the  public  as  a  reader. 

The  publication  of  George  Eliot's  poem,  "  The 
Spanish  Gypsy,"  is  regarded  as  the  literary  event  of 
the  year  in  England.  The  work  has  already  reached 
a  second  edition  in  this  country. 

';  We  are  told,  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and 
others."  says  the  London  Review,  "  that  the  literary 
attitude  of  the  present  age  is  wholly  critical.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  seems  a  pity  that  we  have  so  little 
criticism  worth  looking  at." 

Fechtee.  recently  went  to  Paris  to  negotiate 
with  Mdlle.  Schneider  for  her  appearance  in  La 
Grande  Duchesse  aud  other  operas  bouffes  in  Lon- 
don. Her  highness  demanded  £80  a  night.  The 
Duchess  of  Gerolstein  sets  a  modest  value  on  her- 
self! 

Charles  Reade's  new  novel,  Foul  Play,  is  pub- 
lished in  three  volumes  in  London.  The  American 
edition  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  author,  is  in 
one  neat  octavo  pamphlet,  and  sells  for  about  one 
fifteenth  of  the  price  attached  to  the  English  issue. 
The  novel  is  a  great  success  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Madaxe  be  Mieamox,  widow  of  the  General 
shot,  by  order  of  Juarez,  with  the  Emperor  and 
Mejia,  recently  had  a  lengthened  audience  of  the 
Empress,  who  received  her  with  the  greatest  sympa- 
thy and  kindness.  All  other  audiences  granted  for 
that  day  wore  postponed,  in  order  that  the  EmgNKMY 
might  learn  every  detad  of  the  Querotaro  * 
tions  from  one  of  the  principal  witnesses.  On  leav- 
ing the  palace,  Madam  Miramon  was  informed  th;:t 
the  Empress  had  granted  her  a  pension  of  5,000 
francs. 

A  photographei:  of  Berlin,  wishing  to  add  to 
his  stock  a  likeness  of  Julia  Ebergenyi,  ti. 
requested  a  friend  in  Vienna  to  procure  one  for  him. 
His  friend,  unable  to  get  what  he  wanted,  sent  him 
instead  the  carte  de  vidte  of  the  beautiful  V: 
Furstenburg,  which  the  photographer  copied,  and 
sold  in  thousands  as  the  likeness  of  the  criminal. 
Meet  of  the  illustrated  journals  of  Europe  have 
accepted  Princess  Furst en bumfs  likeness  as  that  of 
Julia  Ebergenyi,  and  the  Princess  has  brought  an 
action  against  the  Prussian  photographer  for  the 
discredit  which  he  has  thus  innocently  been  the 
means  of  bringing  upon  her  features. 

A  letter  from  Aguila,  in  the  A  f  Na- 

ples, says :  "  A  new  kind  of  brigandage  has  lately 
made  its  appearance  in  this  province.  The  forests 
are  deprived  of  their  oldest  and  finest  trees,  which 
are  put  on  board  ships  and  sent  off  to  Trieste.  The 
we  speak  of  are  not  by  any  means  isolated. 
One  of  the  finest  woods  of  Cantalupo  was  lately 
invaded  by  the  whole  population,  who  carried  off 
Thing  worth  taking.  The  authorities  were 
obliged  to  display  an  enormous  amount  of  force,  not 
to  prevent  the  expropriation,  but  to  save  the  rem- 
nants of  this  inafrnifioent  domain  from  pillage.  The 
district  belongs  to  the  monks  of  Montecassino." 

Antopos  of  Brougham,  a  good  story  is  going  the 
round  of  the  papers,  which  strongly  marks  his  char- 
acteristic indifference  to  the  powers  that  be,  even 
when  just  entering  upon  his  profession.  There  was 
a  rule  amongst  the  Scotch  judges  and  the  senior 
members  of  the  bar,  when  on  circuit,  that  they  only 


had  the  privilege  of  drinking  claret ;  the  juniors 
were  limited  to  sherry  and  port.  The  circuit  was  at 
Ayr,  and  Brougham  happened  to  sit  just  under  the 
salt.  The  claret  came  down  to  him,  and  then 
crossed  the  table,  but  each  time  it  did  so  Brougham 
filled  his  glass.  This  had  been  observed  by  the 
president.  u  Do  you  see,"  said  his  lordship  to  his 
friends  on  the  right  and  left,  M  that  young  impudent 
fellow  Brougham  helping  himself  to  claret?  If  he 
tries  it  again  I  '11  speak  to  him."  Round  came  the 
claret,  and  Brougham  as  usual  filled  a  bumper. 
'•  Maister  Brougham,"  exclaimed  his  lordship,  ore 
ruiuhdo,  "  that 's  claret!  "  *  I  know  it  is,  my  lord, 
and  excellent,''  was  the  prompt  reply. 

The  Pope's  body-guard  of  Zouaves  is  a  most  as- 
tonishing amalgam  of  nationalities,  and  if  the  various 
members  of  it  had  joined  in  any  representative  ca- 
pacity, the  throne  of  his  Holiness  would  be  unassail- 
able by  mortal  arms.  It  numbers  in  all  4 ,5 11 3  mem- 
bers, of  whom  there  are,  1,'J10  Dutchmen,  1,301 
French,  C8G  Belgians,  157  Romans  and  Pontifical 
subjects,  13.3  Canadians,  101  Irishmen,  87  Prussians, 
50  Englishmen,  32  Spaniards,  22  Germans,  19  Swiss, 

ucricans.  14  Neapolitans,  12  Modenese,  12 
Poles,  10  Scotchmen,  G  Tuscans,  G  Portuguese,  3 
Maltese,  2  Russians,  and  a  South  Sea  Islander,  an 
Indian,  an  African,  a  Peruvian,  a  Mexican,  and  a 
Circassian.  It  is  not  strange  that  such  a  corps 
should  be  formidable  to  its  enemies  ;  but  the  won- 

.  how  it  is  preserved  from  the  danger  of  spon- 
taneous combustion.     IIow  does  it  hold  together? 

for  instance,  do  the  32  Spaniards  agree  with 
the  G  Portuguese,  and  what  does  the  South  Sea 
Islander  think  of  the  10  Scotchmen,  and  what  do 
the  10  Scotchmen  think  of  them  all  ? 

"  The  execution  of  Barrett,"  says  the  Saturday 
Review,  "  marks  the  final  extinction  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  our  ancestors'  amusements.  Hang- 
in  *r  in  public  has  gone  the  way  of  Bartholomew 
Fair,  and  lias  died  of  the  tame  The  black- 

guard element  has  beoaroe  so  strong  in  the  crowd  of 
spectators  that  it  is  thought  bettor  to  have  no 
spectators  at  all.  Few  people  will  regret  the  aboli- 
tion of  any  spectacle  which  ean  attract  upon  one 
spot  as  hideous  a  collection  of  human  beings  as  any 
city  in  the  world  can  show;  and  those  will  regret  it 

who  hold,  with  Mr.  Mill,  that  punishment  by 
death  is  at  onoe  the  most  merciful  a«dm<> 

f  dealing  with  out  worst  criminals.  If  capi- 
tal punishment  necessarily  implied  the  gathering 
together  of  the  brutal  mob  which  polluted  the 
neighborhood  of  Newgate  on  hanging  mornings,  it 
would  certainly  be  an  argument  against  retaining 
the  pmuahTmt  Having  made  the  discovery,  how- 
n\  liang  people  without  - 

'.   invitation    to    aid    the    roughs,  t!,' 
burglars  of  London  to  honor  us  with  their  con 
we  have  removed  one  of  the  chief  sentime 
tions  to  hanging." 

T;ie  North  Briton  re  following  kind  and 

I  act  on  the  part  oi'  Mr.  Tennyson.  M  Mr.  How- 
ard, the  leading  artist  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edin- 
burgh, has  been  far  some  time  past  in  the  habit  of 
giving  a  selection  of  'readings'  fro  >e  an- 

and    modern    poets,   and.  being    o< 
asked  for  a  copy  of  some  piece  that  he  h: 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  his  recita- 
tions printed,  so  that  at  a  trifling  price  his  hearers 
might  obtain  all  the  pieces  he  is  in  the  habit  of  re- 
citing.    Among  the  contents  of  the  tiny  pamphlet 
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included  one  or  two  short  extracts  from  tbe 
'  Princess-,'  and  other  poems  of  Mr.  Tennyson.  The 
work  then    ask. 

friend,  Mr.  Robinson  of  Green.-  .  the  exten- 

i  permit  his  name  to  be 
placed  on  the  title-page  as  publiwher,  which  that  good- 
natn>-  to  do.     A 

of  the  work  only  (not  above  ten.  it  i- 
had  been  sold,  when  Mr.  Robinson  r 
from  Messrs.  Moxon,  of  London,  the  publishers  of 
Tennyson's  works,  claiming  da-  &c,  on  the 

ground  of  ird  at 

once  wrote  to  Moxon  an<  1  I  wkole 

blame,  and  that 
Mr.  Robinson  wad    i  g  but 

obliging  him,  &c,  <Xj\ :  but  even  this  explanation 
did    not  please  the  |  1,  we 

believe,  upon  a  -  m  by 

way  of  damages-, —  a  sum  which  would  just  have 
been  ruin  to  the  poor  actor,  who  was  bound  in  hon- 
or to  keep  his  publisher  searhh 

•  ake    a   long   story  short),  Howard   took 
courage,  and  wrote  an  explanation    direct   to   the 

■•ate.       A    prompt    and    kindly  w 
answer  was  immediately  returned  by  Mr. Tennyson, 
giving  Mr.  Howard  permission  to  d  «b  he 

had  selected,  an  tpHment  implied 

by  his  ha.\  - )  much  (o 

Laur  unfortunately.  Mr.  Howard  had  com- 

mitted the  further  sin  of  taking  a  *  wee  bit'  out  of 
Hood,  and  that  'wet  ems,  is  tbe  copyright 

of  Messr*   Moxon:  and  '  ie  -bit'  is,  and 

litt!"  >f  it,  it  is  rallied 

at  VJ  lo,  which,  with  rioHfe 

is  now  claimed  by  that  tinta  through  an 
Edinburgh  lawyer.     The-  reason  wl 
in   this  matter  is  to   nm|  that,  if  this   pom 
flesh   be   exacted    from    M  :'  our 

wealthy  Edinbti 

-ith  a 
salary  of  perhaps  fifty  shillings  a  -..-■ 

onths 
a  year,  is  not  very  well  al  ad  a  pub 

him  of  twenty  pon:  nglish 

publishers  do  not  appear  to  be  as  amiable  as  the 
Poet. 

Ix  a  late  number  of  Lr,  A/W  pbile  Gau- 

tier  pays  the.  following  tribute 
Spanish    artist,  whose  wonderful   picture    of  "  The 
King's  Jester* "   has  much  ad- 

miration in  this  country. 

"  Every  one    iww libera  a  charming  picture  by 
M.  Zantac  snting  a  meeting  of  dwarfs, 

ers',   and  court  fools.     It  'spirituel,' 

well  painted,  with  attractive  and  gay  coloring;  the 
painter  knew  how  to  preserve  a 
tesque  subject  which  might  easily  have  been  turned 
into  caricature. 

"  Le  Facori  m  on  exhibition,  will  meet 

with  the  same  success.     The  ?••  as  a  dwarf 

hunchback,  transformed   by  ti:  ney  of  the 

monarch  into  an  important  personage.  The  little 
monster,  clothed  witli    ridiculous  m  ■  •,   big 

with  folly,  and  swelling  like  th>  .■>  wishes  to 

be  as  large  as  an  ox,  his  head  thrown  back,  descends 
ircase  the  steps  of  which  are  too  high  for  his 
short  and  slender  legs.  One  fee's  that  he  would 
stoop  to  pass  under  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  A  peat 
hound  accompanies  him,  and  seems  to  lead  him  in 
leash.  Corn-tiers,  who  never  chscuss  a  favorite  dur- 
ing his  reign,  bow  profoundly  to  Triboulet,  and  try 


to  obtain  a  word  of  favor  from  him.     He  has  the  ear 
of  the  mas-  'dons 

•there  is  a  spice  of  irony,  and  the  lords,  sure  of  not 
bein<j:    pe-'  Mile.     But     the 

dwarf,  bursting  with  prid  ndor, 

thinks  nothing  more  natural  than  this  homage  ren- 
dered to  his  puny  and  deformed  person. 

••  The  lord-!,  with  tbeir  nt  a 

most  elegant  appearance  ;  their  haughty  physiogno- 
mies, proud   and  full  of  raillery  under  the   ban 
they  assume,  are   noted  ami  rendered  with    much 
power.     The  coloring  has  warmth    and  brill; a 
and  the  arehite 
palace,  makes  a  tine  persj. 

••  The  • 
more  serious,  not  in  artistic    treatment,  but  in  its 
•abject.    M.  71— lminin  brings 

of  the  good  fathers,  whieh  takes  place  in  a  vaulted 
hall,  the  walls  of  wbdeh  are  whitewashed. 

•  doing  the  required  reading,  the  lay- 
brothers  bring  the  food  U]  ,  and 
with    good  appetite,  as  it  appears, 
but  without  Rabelaisan  gluttony.     The  light,  pen- 
r-!<r  through               |  embrasures  of  the  win- 
•  ith   piquant    effects,  and 
upon   the    rounded   sides    of  the   water-jars 
and    r                     >f  the   plates.     In    the    middle    ot' 
the  hall,  which  tbe  tables  surround,  eats  and  mag- 
pies jump  or  peek   about,  —  the    innocent  monas- 
tic amusement,   tbe  plumed   and    furry    family   of 
tbe   good    fathers,    awaiting   the  remains  of  their 
teaat.     The  magpies  hare  the  most  comical  air  in  tbe 
world,  with  their  tails  planted                    .  while  the 
cats  wear  a  con'                                             to  the  cir- 
nees.     The  grave  simplicity  with  which  the 
architecture  is  treat                    bat  on  a  more  lumi- 
nous scale,  the  manner  of  Granet  in  his  convent  in- 
teriors.    As  to  the  p                  •   M.   ZamacoisT  who 
mish,   does   not   paint   monks   less  well  than 
dwarfs  :  he  has  studied  Velasquez,  and,  young  as  be 
is,  he  has  seen  conve  ■ 

A  WRiTBrn  in  Chambers's  Journal,  speaking  of  the 
HX  Tapestry,  says:  —  *  This  wonderful  example 
of  female  industry  was  wrought  s  by 

Matilda,  queen  of  William  1.  The  Abbe  de  la  Hue 
considers  it  was  worked  under  the  direction  of  the 
m  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  ;  but  the 
evidence  lie  brings  forward  is  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
port bis  theory.  Mr.  Bolton  Corney  maintain-*  that 
the  work  was  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  Chap- 
ter  of  Bayeux  Cathedral,  under  their  superin 
enee  and  from  their  ks  :  '  If  it 

had    not    been    devised  wisbin  of  a 

church,  it  could  not  have  escaped  female  infhu 
it  could  not  have  contained  such  indications  of 
celibatic  superintendence.  It  is  not  without  its 
-rive  scenes;  and  comprises  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  figures,  but  in  this  number 
there  are  only  three  femai 

••  It  has  been  well  remarked :  •  If  tbe  Bayeux 
;  >e  not  history  of  the  first  class,  it  is  perhaps 
something  better,  —  it  exhibits  genuine  traits. 
where  sought  in  vain,  of  the  costume  and  manners 
of  that  age,  whieh,  of  all  others,  ought  to  be  the 
most  interesting  to  us ;  that  age  which  gave  us  a 
new  race  of  monarchs,  bringing  with  them  new  land- 
holders, new  laws,  and  almost  a  new  language.  As 
in  the  magic  pages  of  Froissart,  we  acre  behold  oar 
ancestors  of  each  race  in  most  of  the  occupations  of 
life,  in  courts  and  camps,  in  pastime  and  in  battle, 
at  feasts  and  on  the  bed  of  sickness.     These  are 
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characteristics  which,  of  themselves,  would  call  forth 
a  lively  interest ;  but  their  value  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  their  connection  with  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  history,  the  main  subject  of  the  whole 
design.' 

"  A  critic  has  observed  the  wonderful  similarity  of 
narration  that  appeal's  between  these  and  the  mar- 
bles recently  brought  from  Nineveh,  not  only  in  the 
same  battle  incidents,  homage  to  royalty,  and  evi- 
dent haste  in  executing  a  commission,  but  the 
varied  size  of  the  figures  according  to  rank,  the 
shape  of  the  trees  (some  radiating  in  buds  with 
fanciful  stems),  and  the  marking  of  the  waves,  and 
minuteness  of  architecture,  combined  with  an  utter 
defiance  of  perspective. 

"  A  great  argument  for  this  being  the  work  of  the 
Conqueror's  wife  is  that,  had  the  Empress  Matilda 
worked  the  tapestry,  she  would  have  introduced  the 
armorial  bearings  which  were  in  her  time  becoming 
common,  and  especially  the  Norman  leopards,  of 
which,  in  the  tapestry,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
trace.  Some  of  the  shields,  it  is  true,  bear  the  rude 
effigies  of  a  dragon,  griffin,  serpent,  or  lion  ;  others, 
crosses,  rings,  &c. ;  but  these,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
most  learned  archaeologists,  are  mere  ornaments 
more  akin  to  those  of  classical  antiquity  than  to 
modern  heraldry. 

"  There  is  one  shield  in  the  tapestry  which  appears 
to  be  charged  with  a  cross  coupee  between  five 
roundels ;  but  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  cross,  the 
roundeis  are  probably  only  the  studs  or  rivets  of  the 
shield.  As  there  are  several  shields  in  which  the 
ornaments  are  exactly  alike,  the  arms  of  a  family 
cannot  be  intended.  Tiie  chief  weapon  seen  is  a 
lance,  which  was  little  used  after  the  Conquest.  The 
groundwork  of  the  tapestry  is  a  strip  of  fine  linen 
cloth,  which  through  age  has  assumed  the  tinge  of 
brown  holland.  It  is  227  feet  long,  20  inches  broad, 
and  divided  into  72  compartments.  The  stitches 
consist  of  lines  of  colored  worsted  laid  side  by  side, 
and  bound  down  at  intervals  with  cross  fastenings. 
The  parts  intended  to  represent  flesh  are  left  un- 
touched by  the  needle.  The  colors  chiefly  used  are 
dark  and  light  blue,  red,  pink,  yellow,  buff,  and 
dark  and  light  green. 

"  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  in  the  A  r- 
chccolagia,  '  the  colors  are  as  bright  and  distinct,  and 
the  letters  of  the  superscriptions  as  legible,  as  if  of 
yesterday.'  Bruce,  in  his  Baycux  Tapestry  Eluci- 
dated, says:  'It  contains  figures  of  623  men,  202 
horses,  55  dogs,  505  animals  of  various  kinds,  37 
buildings,  4j  snipe  and  boats,  and  4!)  trees, — in  all 
1,512  figures.'  The  Saxons  wore  mustaches;  the 
Normans,  none.  Father  Montfaucon  caused  research- 
es to  be  made  that  ended  in  the  discovery  of  the  tapes- 
try in  Bayeux  Cathedral  in  1724.  Napoleon  I.  had 
it  conveyed  to  Paris  in  1803,  where  it  was  exhibited 
to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  invasion 
of  England.  In  1814  it  was  showed  coiled  round  a 
roller  set  in  a  frame  with  a  winch.  The  name  of 
the  '  Toile  de  St.  Jean  '  was  given  to  it,  because  it 
Was  displayed  to  the  people  on  St.  John's  Day  in 
the  Cathedral. 

"So  little  local  interest  did  this  wonderful  relic 
excite,  that  Mr.  Gurney,  in  1814,  was  nearly 
leaving  Bayeux  without  seeing  it,  because  he  did 
not  happen  to  ask  for  it  by  the  title  of  '  Toile  de 
St.  Jean,'  and  so  his  request  was  not  understood. 
Ducarel,  in  his  Tour,  says  :  '  The  priests  of  the  ca- 
thedral to  whom  we  addressed  ourselves  for  a  sight 
of  this  remarkable  piece  of  antiquity  knew  nothing 
of  it;  the   circumstance  only  of  its  being  annuaBy 


hung  up  in  their  church  led  them  to  understand 
what  we  wanted ;  no  person  there  knowing  that  the 
object  of  our  inquiry  anyways  related  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  whom  to  this  day  they  call  Duke 
William.  During  the  French  Revolution  its  surren- 
der was  demanded  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
guns,  but  fortunately  it  was  concealed.  It  is  now 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Bayeux,  and  is  exposed 
to  view  in  glass  cases.'  " 


A  NICE  CORRESPONDENT! 

"  The  glow  and  the  glory  are  plighted 
To  darkness,  for  evening  is  come ; 
The  lamp  in  Glebe  Cottage  is  lighted, 

The  birds  and  the  sheep-bells  are  dumb  ; 
I  'm  alone,  at  my  casement,  for  Pappy 

Is  summoned  to  dinner  at  Kew ; 
I  'm  alone,  my  dear  Fred,  but  I  'm  happy,  — 
I  'm  thinking  of  you. 

"  I  wish  you  were  here ;  were  I  duller 

Than  dull,  you  'd  be  dearer  than  dear,  — 
I  am  dressed  in  your  favorite  color,  — 

Dear  Fred,  how  I  wish  you  were  here  ! 
I  am  wearing  my  lazuli  necklace,  — 
The  necklace  you  fastened  askew  ! 
Was  there  ever  so  rude  or  so  reckless 
A  darling  as  you  ? 

"  I  want  you  to  come  and  pass  sentence 
On  two  or  three  books  with  a  plot : 
Of  course  you  know  '  Janet's  Repentance ' : 

I  'm  reading  Sir  Waverley  Scott, 
The  story  of  Edgar  and  Lucy, — 

How  thrilling,  romantic,  and  true  ! 
The  Master  —  his  bride  was  a  goosey  — 
Reminds  me  of  you. 

"  To-day,  in  my  ride,  I  've  been  crowning 
The  Beacon  whose  magic  still  lures, 
For  up  there  you  discoursed  about  Browning,  - 

That  stupid  old  Browning  of  yours  ; 
His  verve  and  his  vogue  are  alarming, 

I  'm  anxious  to  give  him  his  due ; 
But,  Fred,  he  's  not  nearly  so  charming 
A  poet  as  you. 

"  I  have  heard  how  you  shot  at  the  Beeches, 
I  saw  how  you  rode  Chanticleer, 
I  have  read  the  reports  of  your  speeches, 

And  echoed  the  echoing  cheer : 
There  's  a  whisper  of  hearts  you  are  breaking, 

I  envy  their  owners.     I  do  !  — 
Small  marvel  that  fashion  is  making 
Her  idol  of  you. 

"  Alas  for  the  world,  and  its  dearly 
Bought  triumph  and  fugitive  bliss  ! 
Sometimes  I  half  wish  I  was  merely 

A  plain  or  a  penniless  Miss  ; 
But,  perhaps,  one  is  best  with  a  measure 

Of  pelf;  and  I  'm  not  sorry,  too, 
That  I  'm  pretty,  because  it 's  a  pleasure, 
My  dearest,  to  you. 

"  Your  whim  is  for  frolic  and  fashion, 
Your  taste  is  for  letters  and  art ;  — 
This  rhyme  is  the  commonplace  passion 
That  grows  in  a  fond  woman's  heart 
Put  it  by  in  a  dainty  deposit 

For  relics,  —  we  all  have  a  few  ! 
Some  day,  love,  they  '11  print  it,  because  it 
Was  written  to  you." 

F.  L. 
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